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Cuiture 

IHE EDITOE 


T he- pjsDCTEOEA'aoir and disappearance of dominant 
cultures* is one of the most painful observations in 
the study of history. 

HiQr 6ay the Lion and Ihe Liazard keep 

The Conrt e where .bmel^d gloned dnok deep. 

Ca of sadnera and regret comes over the student 
culture that w^hs among the ruins, of Sumer or AlrVaH ^ 
Crete or Athene a^ realises that mpp could have altered the 
coiuse of history^ The^^disappeaxance of -cultures is not ex¬ 
plained by a blind and pr^etemriined <^clic process as OUo 
Spengler attempted to prove in his hook jm_the l^edine of 
the Westr While it is true that a culture may not be produced 
artifit^y or dm^eloped according to* a pre-eonoeived 
it Js no less true that the rational and spintual dssnents in a 
culture are those that determine its cr^lave activily, and 
these are contributed by the mind of man. It is in the power 
of men to contribute t he ca us es and -workatjho se c nnrfitTnnB . 
> nefifgRnay «f Q i^a«€mreri^^ £nd it is also in the power 

of men to conhat those intellectual errors and the cmotaonal 
prejudices which stand in' the way of such conditions. The 
Survival as well as the growth of Tamil Culture is. therefore, 
in our own hands. 

There need be no fear that the growth o^ Xndlmi or Cey* 
lonese nati o nal unity, or even the spread of a world culture 
threatens the survh'al of the culture of the Tamils. If the 
culture of India and C(*ybn is toJaave an-oganic and natunij 



development in the future, it will be in the interest'of these 
countries to promote a cui;ure whicu has been basic and is 
at the roots of their liistoiy, and to foster the language and 
the literature that has been responsible for the preservation 
of that culture. If the growt h of sep tate 
J^jJKaleSj-jn-ScotiHndr'in Ireland have been argued to be 
necessary for the development of Ei Jish Culture, with how 
much more justification may it not be stated that any attempt 
to interfere with the language, the literature, and the way of 
life of the Jniliions of Tamils or to weaken their culture by 
questionable politico-economic methods would spell min for 
that wealth, vitality and diversity which have been charac¬ 
teristic of culture m our parts ot the world.^ 

• 

From that dawn of history when Dravidian religiouflt 
ethical, and material elements entered Vedic and post-VediO' 
dvilizauon and made -a cultural conquest not tmhkft the 
classical one related by Horace, 

Graeda capta lennp yictoreDi-oeixt et artea 

•latuiit Qgresti latio. 

to the present day when Tamil artisans froin Tanjore-craata- 
Beauty with stone^and chisel at the Dalsdh llilalig^a 
“file edifices of the Ceylon Umversity, the T amil contribution 
to other cultures has been consistentiy considerable Smee a 
healthy diversity is necessaiy m a unity for the development 
of culture, any attempt in India or Ceylon ito impose the 
tyranny of one language, one outlook, one w^y of life woiild 
be uuiuixnount lo uic negation of culture, and would result 
in the failure that like experiments have encountered in ou?r 
generation in Italy and Germany. Even in a countiy_lik0 

Malaya wheiiBJhejrfimU.jpealdmg-peoifie'iam aTminwil^ 

-tiierconarvation of Tamil culture will strengthen theinture 
development of the Federation. It is this belief that has made 
the IJniversity of Malaya organize a dep?rtment.of Tamil 
Studies and South Indian culture. It is the unfm^inative 
statesman that aims at the tyranny of a rigid uniformity and 


J C3aT8topJ»er Dawsoa/ Proffre.ts and Peltffion, p. 1X7, ff; Londoii, JBIS. 
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tmbrace.s ^hc viev/ that any culture incompatible with hie 
ovETi should be foncbly uprooted. 

Nor i* it reaeona\)le to fear that dominan t cultures like 
.Ta m il, -and -a-fort4^.-«atellite culturee',' wduTd cease to exist 
before the advance-of a future world culture. T. S. Eliot harf 
stated very clearly what the reaction of a student and lover 
of culture would be to the evolution of a world culture 'Borh. 
as 7S envifaB;ed bv the promoters of a wo^’ld state and a world 
government. ** We can only conceive it (world culture) as the 
logical term of relations between cultures ... It must follow 
from what I have- already pleaded about the value of local 
cultures, that a wra’ldLculture wb’ch was simply a uniform 
culture would be no culture at all. We should have a hmuanity' 
de-humanised. It would be a nigh tmar e 

Tamil culture far from being absorbed in a world culture 

• • 

wnuld receive from it or>nortunities for growth and for eprvfca^- 
The United Nations P-dncat?onal Pc^entific and. Cultural” 
Ofiran^sation has thus defined its objectives: 

1. To develop aad naintaui mutval underalandma &nd appreciation of 
Jthe life_apd culture. Jhe arts, the-humanities; ■and'lhe ^iences”^,the 

-peoulea of -the ^corld, as a basis far effective international ox^anisataon 
and world peace. 

2. To co-opera*e in extending and in raaldng available to all peoplee-for 
the service of common' human needs the world’s full Ijody of .know* 
Jedge and culture, and in assuring its contribution to the 
stability, politi^ security, and general irell-being of the jjeqplea of 
the wodd. 

The activitira of the international body have been said to be 
vague .and imuractical, and such obsert^ationsare probably due 
to the n^ide^ tliat the organisation-fe^ -5ntrodu©ed"fif liiB* 
^ucatiunal and cultural field. It is co^ainly giving an 
orientation unemphasised before by educators^^octor .^nanda 
Coomaraswamy realised the need to establish world unity and 
understanding on a knowledge of the culture, literature, and 
the ^irituaJ achievements of peoples, and be ad'’- uated that 
norms of conduct shouW be taken not only f* .,in Greek and 
Latin classics, but also from Tamil, from Arabic, from Peraiair 

^ T. s. Eliot, Xotes toirarii the Definition of Cultyre, p. 62, iflsi. 
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and frojn Chinese- The Unesco up to now has not turned ita 
thouf^ls-to Tajml.'but we fervently hope it Triil. "Thelova^ 
of Tamil culture is not concerned bo much about a. possihle 
weakening o r inadequate recognition of Tamil ns. 

"about the world neglecting or losing a most precious herit^e. 

» • -• • • 

The manner in which Tamil cultiu^ has resisted all 
attemnls at beine absorbed by alien culture argues £«i inhe¬ 
rent vitality which strikes the student of culture as a most 
remarkable phenoraeno^ By the usual laws of change known 
to history there were periods when the_Tanuls. and theirJiul-- 
ture”^ould havTbeen so absorbed as to have lost uieir iden¬ 
tity; when their language she aid have been bo 
changed -as -to- hav-c • los^-its -origintil-structure;, 
and shoiild hiwe -been so Sanscritized as to create 
tod ay mn troyetsies regarding its origh’^ and-atB-olassifi»ttott 
The adviait of the Aryans, the activifiES of the Jains and the 
Buddhists, the patrona^ of excluave classes by Tamil Idn^, 
an exaggerated ^^preciation and imitation of foreign 

inodes,“the comnieslLof the Tamil coimtryTjylEiirbpwin 
nations, all these events' brought In their wake a number of 
tren^ unfavourable to the organic growth of the"”lultuie of 
the -Tamils. But -efi'ery^jeriod of danger was marked by a re¬ 
action in favour of maintaining its purity and identity, and 
thus has Tamil Society rEa<3hed it*? present sta^e with its dwn' 
system of values and its own cultural ethos. i 

* 

In the relations between a given culture and contempo¬ 
raneous cultures, there are always two forces! in action, the 
■furee of attractioSIandThe torce oTrejphlsion. "E^ecially in 
our age is contact udth other cultures a source m new strength 
and inspiration. Even those influences mentioned above 
which occasioned a struggle for survival, eventually- served 
to enrich Tamil culture because Tamil society bad the vitality 
to react in time and assimilate foreign- elements of worth into 
its org^ism without any danger to its identity. The force-of- 
repulsion too, paradoxically'’ enough, is one of the most creative 
forces in ^he realm of culture. It is friction that producea the 
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spark, and it is danger that augments the instinct of self- 
preservation. There' nre enough causes today for Tamil 
Society to be constantly vigilant, and vigilance fe as much the 
p rice of cultiire as oi liberty. 

When tre compare the state of the Tamil languego -and 
nterature and Tamil way of life fifty years ago with their pre¬ 
sent state, we see many encouraging signs to show that we are 
witnesmng 'the beginnings of a great revive. It has been usual 
to attribute this revival to the great patriot and poet, Bnlntb- 
maniva Bharathi.. “While we are wSlmg to ascribe to bim the 
chief influence in the reawakening of a national and political 
_,consciousne^ among the Tamils, and new trends in Tamil 
poetry, the literary and cultiiral revival, we fed,~2iduld be 
traced to another source. 

QJust as the populamaMon of the classics _Df Greece and 
^^^e and the study of the oripns of European Culture 
occasionwllhe Renmssance, so too thnrpopnhtdzation throiudi 
print of the Cangam works and the classeal epics of ihemib- 
seouent epochs-are respon.«nble for th^ new life that, is manl¬ 
iest in Tam il lett ers, ind then^interest shoW in'TamiliaiuJ 

To no s^nide man-^ould rTbe possible to'Bttrib»»te“ti» 
Jbecinniho^ of thia_Rcnaip®aoee._ Jt is a movement tmvfl.nlo the 
judcess of which many outstandTnKmwliav£eQntributed*th€ir 
^are-; religious reviva'lrB'ts ’ like Pamalinga AdP^nO, 
Ammuga Navalar, and Vedanavagam Pillai; schnlaJiB Fke 
“Meenaksh’PiTndaram Pillai iSnhdaraTp PiPai and V, P. Rubra- 
mMia Mudaliyar ; editors like C. Y, Thamothirain KUai a^nd 
Rwaminatha Aiyer; writers life' Maraimalai Adigal and 
.Thi ru V.~ l^van«*imdaga- Mu dal’ar, Intemreters In^En^iidi 
like Kanagasabai Pillai andTlr. Ydper~Thislnovem£STTias 
created a deep inter^ in the roots and ori^s of Tamil Cul¬ 
ture^ it has been responsible for the eschewing of superfluous 
words and phrases of Sanscrit ori^ which were introduced 
in Tamil vocabulary daring periods when Sanscrit was con¬ 
sidered ** the language of the gods and Tamil thought to be 
an inadequate medium of eogTression. This niovEinEnt haa 
caused a rerival of interest in Tamil Music bj 

Tamil dances and in Tamil drama. In brief, it has made the 
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Tamil coA^ious of his past, and that is the happiest augury 
/or the future gincs the future should he well ro oted i n the " 
past.— 


In the realm of poetry, th’s ia Bharathi’s a ge, but-venr 
little uf genuine 15'j^ry'irafi~been produced since his death. 
Tamil prose reveals the signs of conscions attempts by writers 
to ma l c e it the medium of expression of modem.thou^t and 
literary criticism. The output has been prolific In certain 
eections of Tamil prose, but depth, vigour, strength and char¬ 
acter have not been its notewnrtbv fe»t^ire*«. Arthur CluHohJ^ 

PflM pnrne yp«*^ ago Thp 'P'norlic^ P1«+o jg v«»t fr» be 

So too the Tamil Newman, the Tamil mton, the Tamil 

Q*onm,-and ^ven the Tamil Tagore are yet - to }5e. 

* • • • • 


survival as well as the positiye, growth of T amil 
'CriTture is happily bas^ on the study of the past of the 
Tamils. The present revival is bound to be yet fr uitful in 
proportion-to thenstndy that the Tamils themselves are'able 
to make of their own language, their own-literature and Their 
own culturejFor the maihfenance as wellnsfor the transmit 
jaffl>--f)j^a-cujtin^rthereHB-^o~safeguafa~mbmfT^ah^^ 
ianwage. and no means better suited than the family. Tf Ts'in 
the family that the earliest and also the permanent .attitude 
towards JL culture is developed.- Hen^ in b l-lingual areas tan 
effoTfshould be niade in Tamil homes to 1|each the mpthef- 
tohgue in all its piirily, and inculcate the_|^er and nobler 
.'elemrats of the Tamil heritage.® 


* The. following lines shout satellite cultures from T- 


. in»v sdmulate thought in those that advocates ind-sersninate bi-lingnslwnn. 


8. Eliot, ae., p. M, 


. ^T h R ^^ nmiirt HkBble-gat ^ t e u uHu i v i 8~nne'~wh*cb~pye9eT res'IS Tingns^Tbirt 
"iriiieh is Fo closely associated with, end dependent upoi, another, that not 
only certain claKses of the population, but oil of them. na%’e to be tn^mgual. 
It differa from the culture of the independent small nation in this sesiiect, 
that in the latter it is usoalV only necessary for some classes jto know another 
language r la the independent small nation, those who need to know 


one farei^i language are likely to nef^ two or 'three: so that the pull to-' 
Wards one foreign cnl^nio be balanced by the attmtion of at least 
one other. A nation of weaker culture at different period s ; a snre satellite 
culture ia one ychichr for geographical and other reasons, has a pErmanent' 
relation to a stronger one.** 
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The many Tamil festivals, lectures and conferences that 
^ becoming popular in the Tainil coimtiy ar6 promotmg ^ 
very welcome enthusiasm," But enthuSa^ can be shortiivM 
unless it springs from inteUectual convictions. £uch c onvic¬ 
tions are formed by study, by the cultural dimafe in the 
family, and by an understanding of that" perfection and that 
^ sweetness and light ” that culture bestows on the individual 
and on society/ Jt is because of persons endowed such 
perfection ” that life is livable. To quote the Tamil sage-: 

ueoTLfesiuJuir/ru fiicosu) QiajQpeA 

ueaiLfi^ ujiiuGujp -tcfiv 


* C/. MaUiew Arnold, Cullure and Atiarcl^. 
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T. P. MEENAKSlilSUNDARAM, 21^, bj#., m.q^ 


TOIiKAPPlYAM 

T olkappiy^ is the earliest book^ now availabl e in 

not only on grammar but on all the fields of Tamil langnage 

nnd literature—orthography, phonetics, phonobgy, motpho- 

♦ » 

4ogyr"entQmdogy,"syntax, semantics, - prosody, and =rhetoric» 
which can be brought, in modem times, imderXingnifr 
ties and Poetiia. Many of Tolkappiy^’s niles,^..ppintedjaut; 
1:^ Ins comn^talors. have lost their force by the tinm d the 
Csnkam literature, now- extant, and it is, therefore^ Bfismned 
to !:« a book ^terior in time to .theJatterj ffving-pne'^ i 
nf^hprT Sini] imiintr y of the few'centuuecbfe^B thB^^iaalam 
Poems. According to the tradition, whilst the ^Uiolo^ 
imdfiT-diRcnKnnn^ belong to the Third Cankam, Tbi Mppt gtm 
goes back to. the Second Cankam, the master of-Tolkapl^aiv 
the sage Agastiya, having had a plac^~ in the Pi|st CankanL 
But it is curious to findj!;he SZime ar ^thnlngiral ' hRar aM***- -nf 
literature einphasised hy Tolkappiyai^ himself. 'The. theory 
of j)oetic8, adumbrated in his work, implies the very kind of 
anthology, hosed'on s ome thing fike jthe Cankam tradition.* 
Tt ^veiriirdetairelaborate^ines'Tor dffirih jpg the. individiial 
xnoxzieDtB’ioot in any" connected~narrative verse of epic gran¬ 
deur, but in s^arate unconnected lyri'caj stanzas. It makes, 
it is true, a passing reference to old stories (Tol) and'new. 
Btorifes (virurtui but this may, after all. refer to old_ 
and new themes,- treated in distinct dramatic songs. 


This artiesle is the cortinuation of the " The Theoir of Cankam Poeby," 
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Ja’s .Prosody 

XHe "Ceyyul~Iyiil or Uie* chapter on 1iicrai!y tjompo^ibif 
in Tolkappiyam is really a treatise on prosody'. Tolkappiyar’s 
conception of a verse is such as to give us ins theory ol poetry 
we are in search of» The "very £rstuCiitram enumerates the 
various constituents of a verse as its organs : (1) the alpha¬ 
betical sounds (Eluthu);; (2) their‘duration (Mattarai); (3>- 
their knitting together into -syllable (AcaiJ; (4) the various 
permutaliDns and combinations of these syllables as feet (cir); 
(5) the varied integrations of these feet into lines (Ati); (6) 
the caesura—the coincident with the metrical and grammati¬ 
cal"'pause (yappul; (7} lEe leri'cal"tradition" (marapu) ■;~t8) 
the baric poetic intonations or fundamental poetic tunes 
_^(^kku).;_(^)-the J nnnmerahle ga , rl?^nd like patterns of met¬ 
rical weldings such as assonance and rhyihe (Total); (10) the 
import, or the jiurporLof the verse, conlraDing and vivifymg 
all these as to make them expressive' of 'the sflf same' 

purport (Nokkuj; (11) the basic verse patterns as so many 
permanent natural sound configuratioM of the language 
rtrf theidl^ anf-th e langui^'iXpa) TT^12~jrthe~leD^^dfdiir^ 
sibns (Alavu); (13) the harking back "to the ideal behaviour 
patterns, oi'an ennobliii^humaiuty^CTliuu); (hi/4heir vary- 
ing. main~ cuifents jDf_activity. (kaikol);_ (15) ;1he tpeato 
(ktUTu) whose expression is tho poem ; (16) the person to 
yhom the poem is spoken (Ketpor) ; (17) the place (Kalan) 
and (18) time of the poem (Kalam) ; (19^ the resulting effect 
or purpose of the veiie (payan); (20) the sentiment or emo- 
- tion bubbling ^.OTth there; (21)'the elHptical construction or 
the'TEarmng'afternompleficufnf -flie-seoserat -eyery^stage-of 
its pipgress (Eccam);"(22)~lhe~context making -clear the 
meani^ (Munnam); (23) the underlying universality 
(Porul); (24) the-Ford in the poetic current where the parti¬ 
cularity enters into the flow of poetry or the particularity of 
the poetic aspect of the .verse (Turai); (25) the great linkings 
o r the retrospective and prospective constructions (Ma ttu); 
*(26)-the colour or the rhythm of the verse (Vanham); and 
(27) the eightfold poetical facades (Vanappu). These twenty- 
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seven are thus enujneriileu as the organs of a verse or ajUt©.- 
lary conapositkiiL- 


The -BiajuiE-or 


At first sight, this app^rars to be a confusing and psptez- 
ing conglomeration. LooMng deeper into this enumeration,- 
one--finds therein, the organic theory of poetry taking shape 
andioim. There is the ageiong Tamil simile that versels like 
the living body of a man. The sound and meaning tpgethet 
form one united whole. The bone, the marrow, the hair, the 
tooth, the mucus and their varieties of cells make up the body, 
of ivian ; one has to add to these the various mental condMons 
and other vital constituents of life, known and unknownH>-= 
in short all the physical, the chemical, the biological^, the. 
psychical- and the spiritual hierarchies, Tising as J^iera, one 
over the other, but all woven into a beautiful unity by feature 
—^=all these go to make up the personahty of man. Everything, 
there subserves higher pinpose^pf jthis .personalitjyi and 
finds a fagnificance.a^jnfi^ing therein. a^ange.in-a 

'gnyunviahle "cdOTfor ihst^ce,. ofla gland ^ects flie pattern, 
Jhou)^ the organism may ccoitmue to live. So do the vapuns 
X)arts of the verse go Ip make up its m^\'idual ^ecific patten^ 
and life. 


-The Music op Poetb'x 

Some of the constituents of the verse, 1 ?Vp- the letters^ 
their duration, the -Byllables, the feet, the gaxWd like wdd- 
jnga, the hues, and intonation s jLre.£labnraii nn^f-our-^^ 
tic expenenees, whilst the Tesulting sound configurations, the 
rhytlrms, 'the linnensinns, and the poetic timi s are prosodic 
elaiborations of sneh an experience. AH these hypnotise the 
Jr.ider, by their basic poetic music, and TnaVe bim move and 
heave with the poem. He stands enchanted, believing in die 
subject matter and becoming one with it, carried away tythe 
mnltifcudinous concatenationB of canorous sounds of varying 
durations, modified by breaths frictions, trillings liquids hard 
and soft explosion!^ enriched Jby oral and n pc^l resonances,- 
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and divided into hapjw coUoealicms of ^ignifficaiit-gnd oatoBl' 
^Uabic pulsations, which in their flow hy their permutations 
and c ombinations, form int o various waves of feet , wh ich in 
their turn move with the poetic mood, by ^eir verj' force of 
movement fastening themselves into varying patterns of 
wreaths or eddies of diff ering Erections and «Ti glp.g of asson> 
ance and rhyme, the multifarions dispositiohs of these lines, 
giving rise, on this poetic march to varied and variegated 
poetic tunes, resulting in basic poetic configurations of differ¬ 
ing rh 3 rthins of many a hue and many a facade. 

AmiTOBY Imagixation ■ 

The • heading of this paragraph is_pf Hr. Elliot’s 
GCfming. and what he says in this connectum in 
Use, of Poetry, therefore, throws more light on thip conception’ 
of what-he-caiUs auditory imaguiation. * “Xt-is the feelihg for 
s y l lab l e and rhythm, penetrating iar below Ihe consdous 
levds of thought and feeling, invigoratang every word, gnTdnjg 
to the inost=priimg^ and forgotten, retnnsiiig^»-lhe’lDr^gii^ 
and bringhig somettung back, .Peking the bejphxung and flfie 
end- Jt works throu^. meanings certainly or not without 
means, in the ordinary sense, and fuses the old ^nd obliterated 
And the trite, the current, and Hhe riew and surprising, the 
most ancient and the most civilised mentality 

Thought Waves 

The other organs of the verse like the meaning mnde dear 
Xy the context, ~ther-daboraterraiiuficatSDns~by^^usiQns~and 
suggestions glowing into life, by sweet remembrances as des¬ 
cribed at length by Prof. Rdthards,- the lexical traditioiis of 
words and their significance, the elliptical construction or the 
yearning for the predicate after every pause in the continuous 
flow of the sense making the whole a continuity, and the re¬ 
trospective and 'protective constructions as looking back- 
■ward and forward to bring about a well knit organised uriity 
are but ordinary grammatical themea These are the various 
■ways in which the reader’s understanding of a poem and his 
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UEunl grasp of uie meaning‘‘arc utilised _for swaying his mind 
hither and* Oulherv-hk mind, thereby, heaving up with the 
crest of the poetic wave, and ebbing, away wifli its trough, 
and hifi^hvp n ntlgpd wbb f h ft-rrnTRift. «.VifT 

meaning of the poem, and thereby, becoming- one with the 

Life of the Poem 

The remaining constituents of the verse are its Speaker, 
the persons addressed, the time and place,' the effect, the 
sentiment, the generality, particularity and universality of 
the poem, the last head reminding us of Jung’s "arche- 
tvpes and the unconscious racial and individual memories*” 
These are all what one is accustomed to consider under the 
head of meaning and. subject matter,^ These fonn^tiie poetic 
theme in its concrete and specific reality, vivii&ad by its 
ing-emotion, appealingto every:heart by its universal or arthe- 
type, becoming of momentous value, as .the tgcpresaon. of a 
fundamental tnndp of. infadiiBically epnob lin g-hunian-beh ar 
^oxnv*il^y^e cahyih^witlhJLtself the-imprimatur lif pei^ 
fv>7ial experience. The value of a work of art, as Read sug¬ 
gests. consists, not merely in the progressive organisatioir of 
iinpulscs for ffreedom and fullness, of life "(according to. 
Richards), but also of the open Tceognifion of a moral sanction 
which is. in the old phraseoloCT* revealed the-artigEr;^a 
ci^t fold facades and .the import’of the parts are attempts at 
telescoping these vaxioiis strata of poetry, pis., the sound., 
-the -miisiiJ, the "significance, its sweEp“and development the 
pmntinn. and th~ft_fin al^.xperience.—Everyth^g. thus, appeals' 
to be of great importance in the £nal make-up of"ihe poeticr 
personality of the verse, reflecting the i>erson^ity of the poet. 
For, as Neuman has said, “ literature is the! personal use or 
exercise' of language. Language itself, in ita very origination; 
would seem to be traceable to individuals* Their peculiari¬ 
ties have given it, its character. We are often able in to 
-trace particular phrases or idioms to indi\uduals. We Imow the 
history of their use. Slang, surel.v, as it is called, comes^of 
and' breathes ofjthe personal. - The-coiinection- between the- 
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force-erf words h) piirticito lan^age?. and the habits asd 
eentiotf-nts of the nation speaJdnc: theimias often been pointed 
And while the many u se, lan guage, as they find it, t>w> 
man of genius uses if, indeed but subjects it, withal to his 
own purposes and moulds 51 according to his 
own peculiarities. The throng and succession of ideas. 
thoufdiis, feelings, imaginations, aspirations whl^ pass, with¬ 
in him. the abstractions, the jmetapositions, the comparisons, 
the diseriminalionR, the conceptions which arc sn ori^nal hi 
him, his viewp of external things, his judsm^is won life,* 
manners, and history', the exercise of his wit, of his humour, 
of his depth, of his sagacity, all the^ innumerable and inces¬ 
sant creations, the very pulsation and—throbbing of his in- 
lellecl does he image for^, to ah does he give utterance in a 
correEPonding language, which is as mhItifQrm ns this inward 
ment^ action itself and.analogous.to it, the faithful expression 
of his intense personality, attending oh his own inwaxdworid 
of thon^t, as its v-ery shadow.; so .th^we might -as well say 
that one inan’s riiadow is ^anotheris'^ that the style of ji 
~~KsJly gifted "joind"can'^belaDg'to~ any^nt biineelf.'- It foll o ws 
him-about as a riiadow. ^BSs thou^^ and feeling are^ierspnal 
and so his language is personal” This-is quoted in extenso, 
since it explains the_personality of thp Inrignapp ©f an age. 
as wen as the personality of -a. poenianddts author. This ifig- 
ression apart, Tpikappiyam emphasises the fact_ihe sphdt 
and form of.a poena, thus, become an indissoluhle unity—a 
tadalmya or advaita relationriim. 


pHAaianc Moments yor Dbamas_ 

Tn tiiiiE',."it. inay^l^e necessary, jfco ex plMW fhp implicaidans 
of some of these eouBtituents. Perhaps, in explaining the an¬ 
cient Tamil Idioms of Tolkappiyam in modern critical terms, 
we are trying to ^ in round pegs into 'square* holes. Buh at 
this, point, it is sufficient to note, that every poem is expected 
to be rooken by one, addressed to some other, at a particular 
-place and time, inspired by an urge-or-p • .-pose,- and result¬ 
ing in an effect, the whole speech being aglow with a living 
major sentiment or emotion or feeling. The FVench 
Theorists insisted on the~thre'6 unities of action^ time‘and 



no 
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place. 'Jrhis poetr>% as tlescribed i rt Tolkan piyamr—efjD texjs:^ 
p^tes^potjMi]y--ihese-unitacs"*l3u^^ the unity of“iU~thcse 
trinities Tvithinthe unity df a poetical moment of one dramaGB 
Bpeech, and no more. T hat, f.hip is 

iurtber-confinned by the various chapters in Tolkappiyom on 
Akam, Puram, Kalavu and Karpu, all of which give a series 
of illustrative rather than exhaustive poetic -situatioiis, where 
the dramatic-persons Imay give essrpression to their lyried. 
feelings. In short, every poem is conceived as a dramatic 
speech. 

Absence op Drama 

It is, therefore, passing strange that this does not ghre' 
rise' to the growth of any dramatic literature. It is notjdthrae is" 
no drama in that -age j there are the actors (Porunars) fte 
dancers; and the Cankam poems speak of Puranic'OT myiko- 
logical scenes painted on the.'wallsniieir folk dramas, how¬ 
ever,-Jaave not. developed any literary and/pennanent form.. 
Dramatic movements-and verses do not add up-to a 
That'Ts 'wl^- the re is nqti^a. single* drama- coming frpzn 
Cankam poet; *It iQa)CBii,-1heir theory of poeliy, sto^ in 
their way of h a ndli ng the 'folk ^dratna in a poetic way.. Per¬ 
haps the paintings Md dances of jthe-C!ankmn..age are-ihei^ 
aelves but a series of poE&situatJonB, portrayed and acted 
without any attempt at hintin']^ the passage of tiTne, Art b^- 
com^ a geometrical ^unmetiy not a rhjdhmic ^aow,% compo- 
sitibh in space rather than in time ; it h^ its^uationSj -as 
Monsieiir IPbibandet in distinguishing the drama from the novel 
pointe out, composed not disposed. • The CankamJino 2 yL.o£. 
paintings of BiiyiC!MQiiS--always-TestrictedTd'3^ricular.^^ 
.-mayloSvelhfluenced £he-theory-of poetiy. pSkps, all these 
e^ressiohs of various nrts, follow the same thiSoy of situa^. 
lions. Reference may be made to the eleven^treat nlaRRi r^l 

dances of the Cankam age. 

♦ 

The Dances ’ 

. The eleven ancient dances of Tamil land steep our 
minds with a flash of an aetion and no more. Of lie -deveuf 
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-axT-Wiire by—&ir—Knatiia.— Out ofHLlie-eix 7 five—relatcHo-bis* 
strale^c war a 45 ainEtT”anacurai. ^aiiaji imprisoned Krisbim’s 
grandfion An i r udha. wben found iu hLs paJace, baving been 
-toron^rt-t bCTe ' by VaJUin ’ s da n ab r er rna my-irriTw p, w itk “ him 
To get bim ndeased Inclrani, Laisbini, biaimiada and Krishna, 
to mislead the people of tbe City, danced separately in that 
city in tbe form of an enchanled image (Pavai by Laksbmi} 
or in the form of comic figures like an Kunucb (Petu by Man- 
mada) or pot dancer (Kutam by Krishna) or gate dancer 
tKataiyam by Indrani). In the end came the more serious 
and mortal aance of westlmg (Mai by Krishna) in which 
\ anan was kiilecl. -'Ub, unconnected with this episode^ is the 
dance where Kr ishna, by breaking away its tuck as though it 
were a iiiy danced over the elephant, sent-against hiTT> by 
biya along -with his concert, danced to bring 
about the extinction of the acuras (Kotti). die fl.isn danced 
pver the yictoiy he achieved by Jjuming to ashes the three 
castles in the air (Pantarangam), Lord Murukan with the 
parasol, bent so as to form a screen, danced on the battlefield 
when the aeuras_tODk to their jheels, and 
toiy, he danced the drum danc^ along with thB seven^’Virgins 
(Tuti). Durga the goddess .of war and victory danf»A d the 
dance of the Measuimg vessel, making it roll over and cru^ 
the acuras, when thpy, to beguile their enemies, a^uii^ Jhe. 
forms of serpents and scoipions. one nf represents 
a pariieular rituation rather than a movement- of a story. 
.These remind us of the most, primitive form pf tragedy as 
preserved, for instance, in Aeschylus. Beferring to ftaf. 
Murr ay says, ** There is o ne great situation in which the poet 
s^e ps our minds with~tdniost one or two s infflen flas!5te~of 
action passing over it-—woman pursued by lhe ingf. of un¬ 
loved man the saviour of mankind externally to 

the Toek, the suspense of great jieople expecting and recmvmg 
the news of defeat in war, the agony of a beseiged city— 
these are all the kind of subject that might be treated in a 
fiimple choral dance with nothing but wprds and music”. 
Whatever the case may be, it is dear, the poetic theory of 
Tolkappiyam contemplates occasional verses \ and not any 
continuous narrative poem or epic. ~ " 
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rajong a series -of situations of love or war, in their temporal 
order. The compositions can disposedto form a rhythmic 
flow of time. Boch a thing Jias happened in Ir^anar 
ppml and the innumerable £^'ais are the results. JES^ovai is 
also a collection but a peculiar collection, representing'a gar^ 
land or a necklace of pearls, where in the overflowing time, 
pattern, shines inside the separate poenus, as the connecting 
st^g, and ^es the require unity to the whole collection. 
Eacciappar the author of Tanilcai~p-puranam, an the basis 
of the Tolkappiyam rules, has woven together the love stoiy 
of Valli into a beautiful drama. The war .-poems can al s o be 
narrated as a succei^on of situations enumerated in Tolkap^ 
-piyafn by-ooUecting together.the poemia of dramatic speeches 
and arr angin g them in such a: way j&s to fl.ssume temporal 
pattern and rythm. Purapporvl Y'enpamalai of the latter 
.gives us~ an^examplemLa pioneer work-h i-th«t jfield. 
Again ; K a nchq apar^in m-lt6-BaEca&®; 

of the .war-with a- Cirrapanman has successfully-effected this 
.^^ringing iogeth^ of the poetic “war situations,^ enuznerated 
ThrTi)lkapf]^am,^n conlanuoiisnarratave. Thelithe?-Thmil 
poets, also,, whenever they come to sing of war, attempt the 
same task on a smaller scale. 


A i;at£b Cakkaju A^fTHOLocr' 


-Something-like"-this“has bee»-cioae,-^ven-with-iEferencR 


work tallfid **-Ta]catur~ 
describing the advance, 


to the Cankajn poetry. The hteraiy 

yatfirfli ” —the March to Takatur _ 

of the Cera army on Takatur the Capital of the Chiefteinpf 
the age and the Patron of Learning. Atikaiman, the 
■foDowing that march, and the resulting war, Js in reality a 
collection of the occasional verses sung by the two jgreat 
Cankam poets, .\rIcUkilar and Ponmutiyar, on the various 
poetic situations of that war, arranged by some—later day 
ficholar-on-the-pat-tern of-successive events-of_a_ 5 EaiL. .lEhe 
-n 9 ems-of Cankam age are, thus, capable ol_being-arranged 
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M aS'to sirggest-a-naimtiDii -of iuc^HSe.expste ^Dits^sosofictcd- 
story of love or war. 

The Absolute 

Therefore, the most important fact is that this is not 
attempted by* those rcsponable ior.the pahkam Anthologies, 
people contemporaneousjmore. or less with th^oetsTThepre' 
valent theory of poetiy of the age, stands against any auih 
artificial collection, artiheial in the sense it goes against 'tiie 
nature of their unique occasionalism. If any such fhmg is 
attempted, it robs the poems of their independent arid indi¬ 
vidual poetic significance. Each poem is a chinl? in the wall 
of its individuality giving the glimpse of th** whole universe. 
It is a beautiful dew drop, refiecting the whole u^f the heamens 
^d the earth from its individual point of view, ItB cc^gji' of= 
vantage. To make this universal vision -shrink into' a. point, 
on the line of a narrative vei^ is to murder-its poetry. Many 
A gem of pur^ ray serene -may he hidden in the sea of ex^ 
pEnence/and many are::^ hidden Tvstysi^ the-subtle ' artis^ 
working on ih^ vahiablelgeihs. Many like ihe .epic.:pbS^ 
are great in weaving beautiful patterns, immortalised in the 
pearl-nenklace of a ^u^ _6r in the ^mnnd^iadem of 
King — the varying dispositions-of the maii^^aeet^^^^gems 
sati^mg_the varying tastes and \Tanifeies of the ricln Some 
like the Cankam poetV^are great in isorving out gHstening, 
and living forms of the Divine Dance (Ratna Sabhapati) of* 
the Female Beauty, in each individual gem, infn^g and 
vii^ying the dead stone, with their life breath and mystical 
^dsion, making it,"m~ihort, tEFAbsd3iiter-FCpw-can-4ihis.Al>-_ 
Bolnte be reduc^ to the relative in a-pattem ? 




Thiriivalluvar is the greatest ^lamc In Tamil literature. 
His poem ThvnUtkwal is a masterpiece of iLoughtf^ poetical 
eompositioEL-on aU aspects-of life. It reveals a man pro¬ 
found learning, wide-experience and broad sympathies.'The 
word “ Thiru ” attached to both his name and poem means 
** sacred ” ; ValluVar is the name of a class among the paraiyas 
honoured in the casteless society of ancient Tamildom; but 
degraded latterly by the imporition of caste ^rom the North 
Mid the spread of Sanskrit culture and Brahminism, and by 
the establishment of Chathurvedimangalam (reserved settle¬ 
ment for learned Brahmins and their familie s) a nd-^3y=the 
-organization''of tem^e ■worship on the lines of .cen emo n la l 
pmity based on food and occupation. In the interim period 
before their complete segi^^tion_to_ttejco^ti£KJDf-ihe-^u^ 
-tonci^rt3^7"then/aDuvirB~ enjoyed im hofmujed jposthm-ss 
■Qfficers^f State, who mounted on the back of elephants, pro¬ 
claimed royal ^cts. Hven now though outcastes, 
iBgjected ns able astrologers^ and are consulted by=^. classes 
and communitiBs. 

The name of the poem ^ Kural ” meaip anything short, 
and is derived from the metre of the poei^ — the sh or test 
in the language — which is a couplet of four feet in the tet 
liu^-and three in thc^cond line. The-Knrki-Btan^iB QintB 
Bppodt^td convey'^eat truths in epigrams v^ often charged 
with poetic lire and illuminated by apt HimliBs. Though a 
short treatiee with only 2660 lines, its value is iar-reachmg 
because it has entered into the very soul of the Tamil people. 
It was to them what the, English Bible was to the English 
Puritans and Pilgrim Fathei’S. It is the bed-rock of Thmil 
eultme and character. 

A. C. Paul Nadar B. A., B. L., is Prcadeal, The Cnlbme^SoiMly, an^ 
Tuticstiii. 
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Acc-orduig "to trzditip n Thinr\'Blli3T^ Tras'bprii at Ivlyi^drc, 
now s> part of IVIadros City, where a temple is dedicated to 
him. Madurai, the well known seat of the TamB Anwd^Tpy, >>««« 
equal claim m tradition as the place where he published his 
work. But nothing certain is known about his life and times. 
Several legends not all of them edHring or creditable, many 
"of them contradictory "to each other arid devoid any histofri^ 
background; -were invented at a later age to account for 
bis •greatness. T^e invention is due to the fact that the people 
of a later age could not reconcile themselves to tihe idea that 
a VaJluvar branded as a low caste man could have been 
author of such a noble work. (One legend ga\'e him Brahmin 
— JPaiiah parentage). In the light of modem -research, no 
Jegend relatmg to him can stand scnitiny. At this distance of 
time in the absence^ of any-reliable data, it is difficult to fix 
his age ewm approidmalely. Prom. ihe_ second centuiy B. C."- 
to the Sfitth (^tmy A.3). '^ous dates are given by different 
sdi nlara A good maiotity of them are inclined to place him 
-i ^J ‘ h e_B rst jxr .see and ceidany^ of-tiieU^Ihi TOtami^ eiaLj?.The 
of Sanskrit mfliien ce and ffie use of parficular w n wl c 
IVtoiI are mainly the basis omihidbi the date is sou^t to be' 
fixed. But the' diffici^ is -about the text. There bas.been no 
aoim'd textuiQ aificism' to settle t he tert itedf. Studies ire'’ 
not yet directed to trace the growth of ideas. In thp nK^nro 
of a. r eliable text, and history of ideanwith the necesaiy back- 

groimd for devdoping ffiem, it seems to be arhopeless task to 
fix his date. - 

- _ the text idjr.hinjkkura l now stands, it hi eelegth% 

matter and artificial in arrangement. It is possible that all 
Ae verses are not his pwn : some he has adopted from the 
inarms and proverbs, floating down the centuries *as the 
abfiling possesaona of the people. It is ala) clear that some 
chapters and ^verses have been added to suit the ideas ntirl 
sentiments of a later age when Sanskrit culture was gaining 
^l-ound. The chapters on_fate and instability of things are 
obviously drawn from Sanskrit sources. But ex^en in re- 
ediiing, the underlying idea_seeins to have been to approxi- 
mate as much as possible to the original'frame work, sls^ for 
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in stance, the chapter s OTLja^Cfctibian-^Jeal-with-dptJipLiTienT But’ 
liot 'wi;ft.lot£d renunciation by goirm .out of the world. Even 
in spite of such approxinia‘»ion, jther*: are some eontradi^timia 
Trhifh a ro not co j ^llv feuuire alablel 

It is not'known when the poem was divided into books, 
sections and chapters. One of the earliest commentators, Pari-.- 
mdalagar. is only of‘the 13th centiiiy after Christ. He f^ves.. 
the present aiTa»Eement with reasons for the order in which 
it i& arranged'. The reasons are. however, not always ^tis- 
factory. -In some places they are strained and inappropriate 
and artiScial. He is a great Sanskrit .scholar and a votary of 
that language. He thinks that- Thiruvalluvar borrowed lavi^> 
ly from the Code of^Mami for his book on virtue and Kauri- 
lya’s 'Arthafostra for his book on wealth. This is obvioudy 
an error. There is nothing in common between Manu and 
Thiruvalluvar on virtue (jfjDih). Manu treats the virtue 
nf a‘man from thVstandpoint of hjs bheth or his caste-calSng. 
He treats of duties as varying according to a man^s stati^ 
in life. But the bade principle of T hbuv alhnrar ris-fha^lt- 
men]W^;biH3f^ual ^mdThat-virtiie is xmiversaL'The concept^ 
of ' Tamil tArram) is different -from that of Sansl^t 
Dharma. In the same manner Kautilya’s politics is Machia-^ 
-yriKan. Indeedr;4fautilya*s other" name^'^C hanaky a. which* 
-has ^ven-birth to a word in the Indian languages, namely, 
CSjanalcyam, which has acquired as Tnjieh ill-ddour as Marhia;^ 
vdlism-in"Eiurcpe. On the other hand, ThinrJ^alliivar dsmural 
to the core, in eveiy aspect of life, wHethfer it is politics, 
economies, or family life or any relationshi]|i between TnaTi 
and man . ParimddB.^ri«jgii>ig-has^ntamraged-someriiroclem' 
stholars to say “that Thiruvalluvar has borrokred from"Vat- 
dyana's KenTtbsastra dor his book on love. Ncjyw, Vatsiyana's 
Kamasastra is a' Beienee of sex and depicts thfe sexual life of 
his age about the beginning of the Christian era in the. urban 
areas of Northern India not dissimilar to the debased sexual 
life in the Homan Empire which called forth the burning in¬ 
dignation of St. PauL On the other hand, Thiruvalluvar*B • 
book on love depicts the Romance of a couple-devoted to each 
other, from first sight to the stage ^ family life,_a£tec-imiozir- 
“and jt Ib onriv^ed for its purity and delicacji-Df. feeling. 
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It is ob\aous tihat the Thirakkural has two sources—one 
based on Itoil culture, and the other on Sanskrit culture. 
Ii i£ jio t- difficiil rt o -diBeTrtgftgTg the ori^nal'diieTo Taiml cul-~ 
ture as distinct from what was derived from Sanskrit culture. 
In the first place, the language will indicate it. Ideas expressed 
in pure Tamil words will prove iheir origin. Nest in import¬ 
ance are the nature of ideas.. Broadly apeaking, the early 
Tamils believed in world and life aflSrmation. Sanskrit lit^ 
rature, at least the post-vedie literature is the other way 
about; world and life negation. The ideas relating to fate, 
in.?tability of life and cycle of birth are apparently of Nor¬ 
thern origin. These are Tnostly due to historical and climatic 
causes. The waves of invaaons pouring, through the Norfli- 
westem Passes uprooted life in northern India and crea t ed 
a perpetual refugee problem. No wonder, people beeame 
pessimistic or other worldly. The cycle oiJnrth beeame a 
m^tmare. The'Iaw of Karma was ^ the centre of that think¬ 
ing- This is the soil on which arose . feiTiism, Bi id dh\gm and 
3rahininiBmj-=fljQngh— eda5-<iiseloi^^-a^iaiX|ple^H:aslB^ 
people devoted to joys of life. 

__The land' of the Tamils is in Jhe extreme South of *lhe 

peninsula of India Kerala, the land of the I^Ialayalees, seas 
an integral part of Tamilnad un61 the 10th century AJ>. 
when it developed the language of hlalayalam with a greater 
admixture of Sanskrit. Until the 16th centpry 'A-D. when the 
Portuguese invaded South India, there was no danger of naval 
iniTLsions of Tamihiad, and it was well protected from the 
‘N^^h'inifil the 3rd cebtury B.C. by the map^etrable forest 
of ** Dhandakaranyani ” of'Bamayanam fame. But seas on 
three sides afforded facilitTes for Commerce and Trade to the 
Far East and the Western Aaan and Me^terranean coun¬ 
tries- The early Tamils were a trading and'sea-faring people. 
There is e^ddence to show that they had contact with the 
Jews in the days of Solomon about a thousand years before 
Christ. The w^ords used in the Bible for " Peacock and 
^^andalwood” are pure Tamil words'" Thokai ” and "San- 
' danam *' Tcspeetively. The discov e r y o f hlalahur Teak in the 
ruins-of “UIl” of the Chgldees-in Mesapotemia points to^the 
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st r ai g b t - ^ iDectioa-hotxcecn-Soiilh'LadiaraiidHhft coast of 
Pearsian CSilf eeveral centuries before Solomon, The word for 
"God” in Tamil iiamel 3 ' “Kadavul” («c-sy»r) (that whidi 
Is beVohd ihe mind of man) and "Iraivan” (SfoijDaj^) (He 
who is3 show a. simflarity to the Semitic conception of Deity-~. 
the transcendant one God described as “ I am that I am ”, The 
growth of moral-ideas in the early Tamilnad has an aflSnity 
to that in China. There is considerable similarity between. 
The ideas of Thiruvalluvar and Lao Tse, Kaviripoompattinam 
at the mouth of the Kaveri. Korkai at the naouth of the Tha- 
'miravarni, and Musiri at the mouth off the Periar, are the 
great ports which acted as clearing houses between the East 
and the West-. According to Warmington. the Tamils acted 
as intermediari^ in the trade between the East and the Wei^. 
The land of the T a mil s has sm equable dimatey salubriouaui 
its effect on both mind and body and admirably calculated to 
nurture a fine race of people with simple Hfe, noble thinking, 
and high endeavour. They had no tr^^^itlon of divine reve-. 
lation a i m i lar to that of the Jews-; n6r were they possessed 
A bodk^ike fh&^igveBu-vrYiitti berame'for.all rime~die'tes{L 
of truth and standard of -conduct for its followers.- They de^ 
veJoped their^id^ from precedent to precedent, stal^mg 
.the idea that the world and_ life were true and good. «They- 
fonnd the world pleasant and not-fcragic. The cycle of birth 
was never a nightnmre to th'^ so as to drive them to find out 
a means' of escape' from it with trembling and Jfear. 
greatest problem was to achieve harmony in one’s own-life 
and In society. lEarly thoii^ they discovered moral conscious¬ 
ness, and they^wem able ^scrimhfat^ good and avfl. and 
■found but thafevery man gaalnthin'E^S^Hmtfahdnoul a 
scale and standard. To them everything that is good la an 
imperative duty (972, Rural). They Solved a system of 
ethical thought handed down as badit-ion *from generation to 
graerdtion. Their ide^ men -roe “Shantor” 

(literally mea nin g full men), and their ways and conduct 
called as *‘Hiantnmeri ” (^rrarO^j-Qjs ^—the path-of perfect 
men. 

JTnnivaiinvffr says ’* ureat is the joy of the mother when 
a msDe chdd is bom unto her; but greater far is fier^deli^'f 
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TrheiL^e heareth him-called'“■Shanupn ” («=/rCT<? 3 pwr) Tliinii 
valluvar uses the ivord “ ahantor *’ eighteen, times in the poem. 
His chapter 99 now appearing m the misccH&neous seclaou 
of Book II on C'ua-Qjfk (wealth) deals with ** phn.p tT fl.nmf» 
/Firm(^caa>t£ — the quality and tJaaracter of "‘shantor.” He 
describes the full men as persons to 'whom everything that is 
good is a duty .(dSl). l!heir conudmess is a oomelineBs of 
charaxrtCT (982). Xove to all, sensibility lo Rhs-m p, beued^cence^ 
be ni g nan t grace, and ti'ulhfulness—these fivo are the piUais 
to support their character (983). Thej'^ abstain from scanda^ 
lous epeedhi (984j. Hiunility is their armour against their 
foes (985). They are ready to acknowledge defeat at hands 
of men inferior to them -whenover they find any in the 
latter. That is the touchstone of their fullness. What is the 
value of fall men if they do not do.good even to those that do 
them injury ? (987). Even po-verty is no disgrace to.tbem 
-(988). RThey wiR not swerve from the path of reclitude 
if all eisB .should change in a general conviilsaozi.. 
They are the palladimn of worth (989). Verily evm 
the earth itself will riothe-able to support .the burden.'of 
human life if the ahantor fall, from their wor^* (990)'. 

The stanza 983 above'refrared to seems to afford a clue* 
to the author's mind." He-says' that L sain .-" -Love io 

all; 2. fir^i}jesit-.GSiut" Scnsitmity'to shame. 3. 

Benifieence according to the nature and circumstance of any 
situation. 4. ” Benignant grace compass 

sionate S 3 anpathy for all kinds or suffering. 5. “ eunuam ” 
Truthfulness,- makeup the character of the idealjuen. 

- SfBJXjfsrr-Q^^^utyrsy ~ssiiiQf^i~tijh-&}rdjB5>uSiLT]r -^— 

BOLjpffiiFB'ii l^fsrJSij .sresr^ 

Now **^^sau.eiwb^’ 5s dealt with in chapter 8 of the section on 
domestic virtue in book I on virk-.:i. (jypu>), 

^ jsrgggeai^esiUi ” is dealt with in chapter 102 in the Miscel¬ 
laneous sectioD in Book 2 on (Wealth). But 

” that is beneficence according to natur.*^ and errenm-' 
stances of any situafion is treated in chaiiter 22 in the section 
on dnm pRtln virtue “benignant 

grace and cconpasaonate sjTnpathy for all kinds of Buffering 
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is the object riMHiicr of the chapter r.R f;h»i 
■Politics-t3y^S?<u2r} lu3ooir2”^"we'^th (punQ^), Tisth^- 
ness (o/riucu,) is relegated to chapter 30 in the 6eci=aa_xm 
Asce'ticism vjri] T n (« rrr-‘ ), Tbt ti a iir 

ment of these great virtues in the various books and actions 
unconnected with each other seems to suggest that the present 
arrangement is an artificial one and could aot have-ieen in. 
accordancejvith the mind of the author in the original frarge 
Tvork.^ It is very possible that the present a^angement ofwes 
its origin to the change of values in a later age T«ith the 
growth of Sanskrit influence and the Bhakti movement. The 
values of life certainly changed. iVom the 7th century A, D. 
onwards the Tamils became God-intoxicated and highly other 
worldly. The cycle of birth, the law of Karma and de^ do* 
yotion to “Ishta Devas” (Gods of their choice like Siva 
and Voshnu; took possession of them. lt” 9 eems to be fhat in 
.this state of atmosphere the Kural was re-edited”'vdth‘1he 
present ^angeinkit wherein sections on Asceticism 
and on fate ’* must have been added inhccordaime with 
the notions drawn from Sanskrit Qdtur&-JEfy.jhat.tHae JKkli? 
"lies and ■eeonoimcs'had outgrown "the nrighr^l -fnfrnp vmk 
Hence'a few mote chapters should Have been added to poli¬ 
tics and economics treated in Book 2 on “ Qmrgjey ” -(n yp^ith J 
The ideas connected “wi^ Amaichar ” Tl^^un- 

cillor of the State or Alinister suggest a later Origin (Chap. 
Chapter 70 ** iniaeftenira= (CQ|nporting 

before princes) deals with tyrants or autocratic rulere of a 
later age. (chapter 92 “ojebjrcSar (prostitutes) indi¬ 

cates the growth of harlotry nnd prostituti|on'. Chapter 94 
(-Gambling) seems "to" be a vice impoi ted trbm the 
-North. Chapter 72 ^sssuajjO^ai ” 'and~ Chapter T3 
** jyc3mau(^»/rc3>Lo ” refer to the assembly oi the learned but cer¬ 
tainly not either to th^ King’s council .ot-village administrar 
live condnittee as is well pointed out by Nilakanta Sastri. 
These two chapters ill-fit in the present arrangement where 
they are meant to serve the purpose o' political or adminis¬ 
trative councils. These matters require further research for 
a better understanding of the KuraL 
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-Bride s (diflpr‘9J#^-iJier€ a r e t *i \o ~otfaer~ 

chapters deallug wiib the subject distinctly of Tamil Cultural 
Origin. One is “ uxgsu .» (Hunour) dealt Tvith in chapter 97. 
l»"orbe&r from these things that would lower thee^ even Ihnngh 
they should be indi^ensable for the very preservation of thy 
life (9B1J. Behold the men that desire to leave an honoured 
name behind 4liem : they will not do that which is not xig;ht 
even for the fiake nf glory (9B2yl. -Cultivate modesty in the 
day of prosperity: but in the day of thy decline hold fast thy 
digmty (963). Behold the men that have soiled a n ame that 
was honourable; they are e\'en as locks of hair that have been 
shaven off the head and thrown away (964). Even men who 
are grand as a mountain will look small, if they do an ignoble 
thing, though it should be only of the measure of the smallest 
seed (965). The deer («a/i?i«rar) givelh up its life whereat 
looseth its hair; there are men who are sen^ve nni^ they 
put an end to, t he n * lives, when they eaimot ^ve their honour 
(969;?. Behold the men of honour who refuse to outlive their 
good n a me ; the world will-join its Knuds and worship Ihe 
altar-qf their'gJory-(97ffjL----— — 

The other is “ (Greatness) cl^t with m rh^p- 

ter 98. An inspiration fornoHe achievement, that is what ja 
called greatne^_(971). The manner of birth is ihe Rarna for 
all men ; but their reputations‘vary because th^ differ in the 
bv^ that they le^ (972). 

Greatness can be maint^ed only by being true -to one’s 
own self (974). Greatness is ever unpretending and modest; 
but bitterness vaunteth its merits before all the world (978). 
Greatness' iB“gniciDus tcnall i'bul' bitterness"is~the~yery~acnse 
nf"inBolenDe (979jr “GrestnesS is"alwsys for screening the in¬ 
firmities of others; but littleness will take nothing but 
scandal (980). 

So far fcr the perfection of the individual; but tihe 
individual can devdop only in society. The great sodal virtue 
of “ L/eariy6su-eni£ ” is file crovm of perfection. 'It is dealt with 
in chapter 100. The word “ udiriysni-cau! ” js rendered by 
Beschi into Latin as Bo7ia indoles in^enuitas. Graul trans¬ 
lates iFinto German as Boni mof^T art, Ariel finds” 
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C^i^toisie the Blench equivalent. Pope follows Ariel for th e 

yinglish rendcrinfe as rouTt em _Aysrar-prefenrcDO^ 

Tfipofinees. Purnaljugain PiUai thinks that “good nature” is 
better. But uone of these great European languages has-any 

j^^givjLlPnt -irnrH itm uunufc if. ig iiRPd Ky 

ThBrurvallm-ar. It is really mingling of unaffected Irindne fg 
with consummate tact. It is a combination of Love 
as defined In chapter 8 .-and dismterested'" 

benevolence~'aud graciousuess as defined in- chapter 
-25.. “The word " i-'ewt^*ni_6s.u. ” is according to Poi)e de- 
.ixved from “ ” (harmony) and harmonises all tbiiigs^ 

while ills the result of a happy and harmonious combinaticfn 
cf good qualities. According to Thiruvailuvar the men 
posses^d of this virtue “ ” sustain the wwld—-the 

world abides only because of them. Were it not for-them it- 
-would fall to dust* <996). ~ Even though people are abarpJn 
iheir wit as a file if they lack “ uawi/wu-ssuc ” they aiemo better 
4han wooden blocks (997). To-hirn who .knows not how to' 
j^Fgnile in kindly mirth (as the man of this quality would clo).^ 
.dsrkneksin iday time broods over all the vast and xm^^ly eai:^ 


* Tls tnsuhtlDDB of lh« Kurd versa are saostb taken fcom 8. 

Tomon. 



QuotaL^ Quotes 


“ The Tamil is the. oldest and most influentia^of the 
Vsmaculair hteratures of Southern India. This lanj^mge, in 
structure aiid its vocabulaigr forms the best r^resentative of 
cultivated Dravidian Speech. It has not feared, lo mcorpofate 
such philosophical, r^jtious ^d abstract terms as it required 
from the Sanskrit. But its borrowings in this respeet are the 
mere luxuries or delicacies of the language, apd they have left 
unaffected its robust, native fabric.” 


Sib William W.-^^hnier 


_ *? Tamil can readily_di£pen^ ^uth the grealer_partHDr “the 
*w}iole of 'its Sanskrit, and by dispensing with it„ iises to a 
purer and. more refined style.? 


Xl]L"Cm>WExii~ 

Ejir^Jfiih?.in^er|uecaofJan^ literatnie.-p!nB of- 

the highEBt and purest ej^essjons of hnman fhought.” 

\ _ 

“ ‘^That which, above all, is wonderfnl in Ihe J^nraTis the 
fact that its author addresses himself withont regard to castes, 
peoples at beliefs, tv the wbote conmiimily of mankind; 
the fact that he fformulates sovereign morality'and* absolute' 
iea^ : thathe pro^ims in-their very essence, i n th eireteamal 
^siiictedn^^ vlrtne* and truib ; that he presents, as it were 
in one group the highest laws of domestic and social life ; that 
he is equaDy perfect in thought, in language and in poetry 
in ihe anstere mEtarphysical contemplation of the great mya- 
t^es of the Divine Nature as in the easy and graceful analysas 
of .the tenderest emotions of the heart.” 


M. Abiel 
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" Even SaneVrit literature trith all it? multifonn dcvelop- 
ment and ita teehnieal perfectloin of language, is not guperior 
in tlie matter of philosophical and religious speculation on 
poetry to the highest cxamplet of the art of_Pravida^--espe- 
cially as exemplified in Tha 3 nimanavar and in such miracu* 
lous verses ^ the Ode -to SaHbl and in the works of ^Rharo- 
valluvar, Nakkirar and Manikkavasagar. 

Sib C. P, R.v^iabwamy Aiteb 


"God permeates and vitalkes all things, has ndther 
name nor form, is beyond speeeh and thought, time and qiace. 
This conception of the absolute is well brought out in the 
ordinary Tamil word. for God- Eadaviil—-meaning 

.that which transcends (Kada) all thin gs and is the heart (td)- 

of aH thin^.” _ 

- Sm Pr^AHtJKatnsDaattt — 

" The^If^radikaram bears evidence pif'Brahminical, Jain 
jaDd“BnadH»niifluence, thou^ the core 
certainly TamiL It h remarkable that while Sanskiit_heroes 
and heroines are mostly Brahmins and Eshatriyas, the heap 
and heroine hcre-are Vaisyas and merchants. The Tinmila 
ahsays edheemed themselves more with the^mmon people, 
and were more d^ocratic in the real cense, than the Aryas 
who were obsessed with their fourfold cas^e .Qrstem wifli its 
unpardonable preference for the first two pastes, who mono¬ 
polised almost everything great or good in this world or in 
the other world and even in the world of potion.” 

A. *B- P. -Aytae 

"The Tamo temperament was optimisticj where as the 
Aryn temperament was pessimistic with regard to the seen 
world. Tho Tamils of those davs were not dhnded into 
castes, but the Aryaa were divided into four VamaB. tSig 
conventions of early Tamil poeiiy, were utterly different firom 
those of Sanskrit poetr^^ Even after the beginning of the 
Chri stian Era,, there was ab solutely no intrusion of Sanskrit 
culture into the minds of Tamil poets.” 



and die dpreadTo^ 

dSuXdliiML in ^iwranaAa 

BR. P. C. ALEXANDER, i.ius.n 


T he history of tte spread of Buddhism in Cherauadu 
is still obscure. It is not known clearly when and by 
what particular agency the reMgbn of Sakiamuni got pronml- 
gate^ in this part- of India. The evidence available in “the 
scanty literature and insraiptions of the country throw litUc 
lijhttnrrthfi-or^his of Bu^hism.- With ihE~EXcep_^pn of a few 
recent converts there arejio Buddhists in any part of the CShera 
country now, and so we do notisame .across even popular liar 
ditianaandJfigenda^which m^teielpful ior our inve^ga- 
tionsL - But onelHS; Tsideffi^iyhatever -ni^t hav!el)efin”fiik 
age and agency for the qpread of Buddhism in Cfieranadi^ 
the» could not li^lpieenJ qiutB, dif ferent from those of her 
neoj^bours, ihe Pandia-and-Chola counlB^. The"bonds' dI 
Cheranadu with the Pandia and Chola countries were so rioa 
that any religidus or cultuRd movemenf which affected the. 
latter was'bound to have its reactions in ^Cheranadu also. 
TamUakam constituted by the Chera, Pandia and CJffila coun¬ 
try was one cultural entity and the political walls* within 
TamHahim were no bfflriOTTof'theTree'^ctiorr-and inter-^ 
action of cultmaTanR reli^dus ideas. Buddhism was one siuh 
reh^ous movement whirii enveloped the entire TanUaJcam 
•and it would not be wrong to say that it spread in_C3ieranadu 
more or less by the same means and at the same time as it 
did in the Pandia and Chdla countries. 

It is a well accepted fact that it-was the missior-ry aeal 
of .\soka and his efficient methods of organised propaganda 
.that_helped Bu ddhism to develop i nto a world religion. The 
steps taken by Asolm to propagate the l^^bf Bhafma and to 
«A&«ihtt»naiinlrifn! which came under his “Bharma 



Vjjaya” cr moral oDnquept arr- described m hr- famous in- 
iwiptiohs. These ir.&criptiorjs arc the most reli^le^data f or 
traciii^; die" history of tlie spread of Buddhism in India and 
a critical study of them would show that like many other 
ROWitrieB-of Tndia.j fhPTAnfljhi, 

fluence through the religious propaganda of the Great Em¬ 
peror. 

Some scholars are disposed to -think that Asoks, had- no- 
ihing to do with the origins of Buddhism in the Tamil coun¬ 
tries. THty argue that if Buddhism had been introduced mhT 
this region by the efforts of -4soka’s missionaries there would 
have been some reference to this fact in the Literature of the 
country. But it is pointed out that even the Manimekalai a 
preeminently Buddhist work wTitten for the "actual ^orifica- 
tion of Buddhism has not made any reference to Asoka. It is 
a fact that there is absolutely no reference- to Asoka in the 
ManimekcUn while there are many references to northwn 
rulers and Saints. But the absence of any reference to Asoka 
in the Mtmimekalai cannot be accepted as a ground for the. 
contention that South Indian—Buddhism.-had nothing to do 
.'sriihcAfioEIiritmiiist be-reanembered :that th^ Mgm ^kalm- 
was compos^ xnlahy centurils after Asoka’s 
Ihnre is no n eca si on in_the-epic to refer to the histpry of 5io' 
spread of Buddhism in_the country. It has been pointed out 
that there are no South Indian traditiops assomated with the” 
name of Asoka. But mention must be ihade here of theiradi-j 
tions about Asoka referred to by the C^iincse traveller Ywan 
Qiwaiig when he jdves 'his account pf. “Malakuta”.- He 
speaks of the remains of an old monastery built by hfeihendra 
on .the eastern side of fhanapitaLand th^ tope built by-Asoka. 
to p^eluate the”memory of the Buddha.- Of cdufre“thfi- 
monastery or the tope referred to b 3 ' t^e pil gr im must be 
treated as fictitious. Put it can be argued that the jHlgrim 
wxruld.nothavE' spolven of these with great show of acciuacy 
if thrare had been absolutely no traditions conneeSng fhft pp-ma 
of Asoka with the country. ~" 

In the list of places to which Asoka is said to have'sent^ 
missionaries for the propaganda of Buddhism,, no mention is 
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inadfc of ChereiDfltJii or any of lb's Tamil countries and zo it 
has been argu^ that the introcl»jetion of Huddhlsm. in^^lhesB 
plac-e>> could tot have been by Asoka’s agents. The JtfoAa- 
vamia giv^ ihe list of these places \riith the"names of thf. 
■*^thEras^ seni“foThem respectivehr; In tins lirt mention is 
made of “Vanavasa ” (probably Banavasi) and of “ Maixisha- 
mandala” (probably Mysore), but the names of no southern 
kingdomBTro^ound. ButJhere ^am, the al^nce of -^ y menr 
tion of the Tam^ countries in this list cannot be jo, sound 
argument iu support of the theory that Buddhism was in¬ 
troduced into these countries by agencies other than thoBB of • 
Asoka. 

Let^us examine the hunous edicts of Asoka and see what 
light they throw on this problem. There is onfy one Amiran 
edict which makes a direct reference to the Chera county anfl 
that is Rock Edict No. 2. It "sayfi^‘ ' 

- "&er 3 rwhere within the dranmion of His JSacred-and 
Gracious Majesty the King and hkercise aimmg theirontages-' 
such as the CSiolas. Pandiyas; the Satiyaputra^ the KerdLar 
zntirii;.j3ihtasr^knownias> ijamrajitmiJL 
Antiochiig and. diose' idngs' tDD~who are the^n^ghtymr^of 
AptiQehus;_eyEiywhfir e hav e been instituted -by E^ Baasd-' 
Alajesty two kinds of medical treatment—medh^ iita&Zflmt 
of man and medical treatment of-beast. Medical herbs alsoj- 
those wholesome for man and wholesome for beast have 
caused to be imported and to be planted in all j>]iaoes wherever 
they did xpt exist. Roots also have been ^used to be. import-. 
^ and to be planted everywhere 'Hherever they did not exist; 
On the ro^ wells h^’e b een c aused -to. be dug a^d ’tw^ 
cau^ to be. planted-for the enjoymemt of man and bemi.” 

' Six copies of this ecfict have been disco^red at different 
places in India. They-nre ■ Gimar in the Junagari'. State 
(Kathiawar)j Kalsi,"a town in the Dehra Dnn JlkMct of the 
United Provinces, Sha bazagarhi, a village In the Peshawar 
District of the North-West Frontier Province, hf'msehia in 


(1) Mukkerji, Asoka, pp. lol-132. 
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liie Hazara District the Xorth-Vj *st Fron'-.-gr "Province, 
Dhauli, a village I12 the Puri District d Orissa acd JaugaSa in 
the Gaujain District. But In the Dhtoli and Jaugada edicts 
the words referring to Cher^adu we Ttorn out. In^-t^Diiier 
four copies wc hnd some differences in usuage of the term 
Inferring to Cheranadu. In the Gimar edict* liie term used 
Se Ketalaputo, in the Kalsi edict* it ^ Ketak^to, m fho 
Siabazgariri edict^ it is Keradaputro and Ih 4 ite lidanse!:^ 
edictlit is Keralapuira. But Jn the-esmmon Pgr glinh twawL 
lations pf the edict the term is general put do^ as 
jmtra. ^ 

Keralaputra pp^ntioned along wiih the C hnhm and the 
Pandiyas undoubtedly refers to the Cbera countay. Ihis 
edict says that the Emperor instituted hospitals for men-and 
beasts eveiywhere within his domimsa and aho ^nong .the 
frontier countries like Cheranadu.* Providing comforts for 
men and animate, planting trees on ^sy sides^ digg^g wdOs 
and other such thii^ mentioned in tt^s edict were important 
items on ihe-programme of Buddhlstac Propaganda puzsoed 
by :lhe .Emperor.- -Qbvioud;^ Ihe Chjaa_epunt^p=alch|pB3^ 
her n&ghbonrs, iheCChola and -Pan^ya countde^^'C^e ihiida 
the influence of I fae B uddhistic propagsnda of Aroka: O th»- 

he •could ji.QtJjnvfe made it one of the centres of 1^3uinia<. 
nitarian activities which formed -part of his reli g niiH .pro{^ 
ganda. But thero is a aignififiant^unisgqDn of Kerolaputra in 
Asoka’s KockEdict Na_13 which'^veskhe names of tire coui^ 
tries where the Dhaxma prevailed. Bock Edict Hd. 13 


"Indeed His Sacred M&jesty Heakes to wards AH'living 
“bongs freedom from harm, restraint of| pasaons, Imp ar ti aliiy 
mid‘ -dieerfulness. - And what is DharniaTijaya^•moral 
quest, is considered by his Sacred Majesty the printupal con-' 
jpiest. ..And thishas been repeatedly-won^ his Sacred-Majesty 


S Hukesch, The Instripu’ana 0 } Aeoha, pp. 2-3. 
^ Ibtdf -pp. 28^29. 

^ Tbid, p. 61. 

* Ibid, p. 72. 

* Mukkerii. Atoka, pp. 162-170. 
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both hero (in :::s domir/;',.n) and .'imojig all the frontier peo¬ 
ples ^•en to tbe_extent oi six hundred Joj&nas where (are) 
the 1 0 jia King, Antiochui b}* name and beyond that Antioch us 
the four kingdoms named Ptolemy, Antigomas, Magas and 
Alexander j; helow the Cholaa, Pandiyas as far as Tamraparnl 
likewise here in the King’s dominions among .the Gonas and 
Kambojas among the Kabhakas and Nathitis (Kathapantiesy . 
^od Pitmikas, among the ^Jidhra and Palindas, everywhere 

are people following the religious injunction of His Sacred 
-Majesty 


Among the Kingdoms mentioned in Hock Edict No. 2 
Satiyaputra and KeraUivutra are not specifically mentioned in 
Rock Edict No. 13 and so it may be argued that Asoka did 
not miroauce Buddhism m the Uiera country. As we Jhave 
^eady observed, Uamilakam was one cultural unit and it is 
impossible that Asoka^s Eharma Vijaya would Jiave .^topped 
at the political frontiers of Chera If the Chola and 

Pandiya iiangooms were under the mnuenre of Asoka's pro- 
paganoa, it is oovious tjmt me Unera country also was, in 
4act a; careful reading of Hock Ethet-No, 13 would ihow* that 
the C Siera territory was not actually janittecL. 

Beferring to the Southern Kin^oms the edict says, " be¬ 
low, ^ Cholas, Pandiyas m jar as. Tammparm TamK* 
•panii obviously refers lo Ceylon-, The expresaon far as 
Tamrapami" should be taken to include all countries- of the 

south, Ihifortunately in Mr. TOneent SmilhV-translation of 

thenedict the eigiressaon "asiar as” is not used. He uses Qie 
_TTOrd ‘ nnd ’ which makes a different meaning. His franalafion 
of the passage is aa follows': 


^d this is the chiefest conquest' in His Majesty’s 
opinion--the t»nquest ly the law of Piety 3 this alio is that 
effected by His A'lajestyl>oth in his own dominions and in aH 
Mgbbon^ jealms as far as m hundred leagues-even 
to where (he Greek King named Antiochus dwells, and beyond 

Antiochus to where dwell the four kings severally jn.mH 
Ptolemy. Ant%onus. Magas and Alexander—and in the south 


"> -Smith, j!soto,-pp. 131 - 132 . 
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KiTJ^s oi the-Cholfls and ,i^aDdi 7 ^ a7id oj Ceylon/' The ex¬ 
pression' ** and ” in hie sentenoc'^ould mean exclusion of the 
Cheranadu. But in the Ixanslaiion of J5r. Mukksrji which 
-we have rjuoted shove and. the iranl&lations ol I>r« Tfnltzcpiy 
pnd of Mr. Bhandarhar^ the phrase “ as far as ” ia used and 
tluE is considered to be the correct tnuislatlon alsa When 
to 4Jie soiU^mJkingdoms Jr£LTefers tuMie king¬ 
doms' of’the^CSiolaBjr J^diyas as fax as Cfeylon and sq 
should be token as/inckiding the Ghera country also, thou^ 
a fpecihc mention of the Ohera coimtry is not made in toe 
edict. 

Wc have no evidence to show that Buddhism in the Ch^ 
country was pre-jtookau. It is quite possible that C^jdone^ 
jmssionaxies inusb have 'visited the Tamil counto^,. .and 
established monasteries ^d propa^ted Ihe 'faith. 


The monuments popularly called ■** Fancha 

davamalai ” in the Pandiya country whi^h according to schet- 
lars are the oldest 'TnnTmmp.TitR of. south .India^®”-h^e; been 
pr oved to h a ve-been abodes of TtnrlHKiKf. Tnnnlg«~-w-jlvp.-i ^^ 

.sJtiape~^~the60^^^EhsaDxL^^3i 
of their fonnation hava siionm ar-ciose r esemb la nc e to the 
• Buddtust'Ca'vems of-Ceylon. It is also admitted JJia't““tiw 
serz^}!- of 'the inscriptions on the rocks ias e'mble8lu~ina jy 'rfesr 
pecEs t^ft character of the Ceylon cave records of Jiie same 
period. The jefefence in thOfdhauomsb pf the'nctiyalies'ttf 
C^lbnese m pnkR abroad is alsn sgnificaaih. The Jdahavam^. 
say's "The. five ’principal Theras whti had acccoi^janied 
-'Mn>iTnHn.- -fro m~ .TflTnbndipa as-'well as ibose pT5^£c mjAxltt a 
' theT ir^*^^p aI~a^d m iike'jEiamer the thousandsTrf-sang^ 
f Ad priests, nil native3“of LankaT and 'iiclusivenif“Saii^iar 
mitta the t^ve Theras \vho“oaxne from J^mbudipaand many 


B JnaxrrptiojiS 'oj Atoka^ p. 4S. 

0 Atoka, p. 302. 

10 For a critical stady of these laonximeuta, vide article ' cnC i tlBri 
caxlicst Bionuments of the Pa.T:diya country and their ans£riptiona by 
. 4 ?—gT-J^itii -TTiTiiK Tynr Tn the Proceedings of the Ori e nt Ctmferaiiee ^ 
pp. 275-30^ 
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thqusards of pioof prieste*£es all nanveR of Lanka, all these 
profoursjy learnt and* infinitely -wise personages having 
spread abroad the lidat of the Vinaya and other iucandies of 
the faith in due course of nature at jsnhsequent periods sub- 
Toittod io the lot vi mortality It v.'ould not be \vrong to sur¬ 
mise that the first countries irhich the Ceylonese roissibnaries 
n'ouM hare visited trere- the Tamil-coinitiiefitjf South Ind^_ 
In fact in some these inscriptions there is a spmfie refer¬ 
ence to ''Ha’ or Ceylon. It has* -also, been suggested that 
Arittapatti in the Pandiya country vas the eetflemeht of the 
Ceylonese Apositte-Aritta. But it has not been proved that 
these inscriptions and monuments, and Biese missionary -flcti- 
\ntie8 bgdong to the pre-Asokan period. It vrould be better.if 

Fcholars vrould falce up the history of jnissaonary activities 
qf-the CevloneseBuddhists in Sou&Tnd^a for a detailed stnd^ 
so that more lieht- can be thrown on this subject. But from 
the scantv evidence uvailsble at present we cannot condude" 
that Cevlonese missonories had visted the Tamil Kingdoms 
of South India even before ABoka’&’iniBaDnariea had com- 
-mmjced-their ^igionarvJiiamgg^da-ihere. It aFtnihe mis-- 
soimry'aclivities of Aaaka that WE JmvB~to tree* Ihe-bq^ 
ning of Buddhism in the Cher a Ctn mtry as in the Chola and 
Pandiya countries. 



^lie ^um •SinkuieM 

XALLUR SWAAn GNANA PRAKASA^ 


T he buddhistic chronicle Mahavaima^ often jnenfioned 
5n this work, iraa composed in Pali verse about the 

sixth centuiT A.D. The Dipavamsa, an older Pali cSbroniele 
was written about the fourth century A J>. The earlier part of 
these annals is mostly legendary with some kernel of-fact to 
be ascertained by collation with other sources which are them¬ 
selves very scanty. Alany scholars have tried to make out a 
credible narrative of the antecedents of Yiiaya tiie reputed 
Central Indian Conqueror of Ceylon, someifive centunes be^ 
fore Christ.. Various fairy t^es are told about this, shadowy 
pei^nage. We give below an account put? together by a 'Sin¬ 
halese writerJMr. John'N. Seneveratna, i?.b.h. 8:, in the C^rlon 
Antiquary andlitenuy R^bter: 


About 600 years before Christ, there was bten -to the king 
and au^n of Bengal On India)-a daughter whom.fhey’named. 
Suppadevi. Wlhen she was grown up the princess ran away" 
from the Palace and. iohring a caravan, ioumejung to the 
lilagadha country, reached the territory then Imown -aslAlar 
Here the-caravan was attacked by an ou^w or.robber diief- 
named Sinha .who, ta^g Suppadevi as his prisoner^ married- 

her. Suppadevi in tim e gav e birth to a son and daugh^r, 
.Siiihabahu and Sinhasivair When s inhflbnh i^ was 16 years" 
old he fled from his father’s cave in the Lai a forest', lalnng hi§" 
mother and sister nith hun. Happening t :> meet on the way 
the Governor~of the district a nephew of he king of BerigaJ, 
and tlierefore a cousin of Suppade\d, the fugitives WQ*e res¬ 
cued by him and taken to the capital. Here he married Suppa- 
dervi and adopted the tv.p children as his own. Meanwhile the 
robber Sinha, maddened by the disappearance of his trife and 


- —-Thia-articliv-ic Uia pKoptoi. q[ ft_jiilhwto_uiu)iAli8hed book va¬ 

ulted “The Kinjcs of Jaffna,’’ Tlie jfirst thapter appearfd-in VoL 1. KO. i* 

JkOamtiLAMiu^’’ 
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children, comimtied such excesses round^bouUthe countrj*- 
side that the king of Bengal had it prodaixned that 3,000 
pieces of money vrould be paid tw reward to aaiyone bringing 
the outlaw’s head. Sinhabahu. desirous of wraning the re¬ 
ward, set out to kill hie father (thou^ his mother twice tried to 
nrevent-hiin^. shot-Sinha as he.canaejunninc."forward.to em¬ 
brace "hip pATi. and Severing the head from thebndv. brought it to 
the canital. When he arrived the king of'Bengal was dead. The 
ministers, finding that Sinhpbahu was an intrepid youth and 
was moreover the deceased Sovereign’s grandson, offered the 
throne to him. Sinhabahu formallv acceptejl it but soon hand¬ 
ed it over to his step-father. Stricken by remorse for the slay¬ 
ing of his father, he returned to the country of Lala along w^ 
Sihha*dvali, and “there he built a city whiA he named Binha- 
pura after his father. In time he was crowned king eff TaV 
with Sinhasivali as his aueen. Many-sons ware bom to these 
two'm due course, the eldest of whom was named Vi5aya,-tlie 
second Sumitta. Vijaya proved to beaa,ev 3 l-conducted~yoDth,- 
Eo much BO that his lather was constrained fn pvnel him freon 
the country. Tracing n-jaya and some TOO other Sinh alese 

fread companions)'as wild apd lawless as he, on board a riiip. 
ki n g Sinlmbahu sent thehi forth upon -the se^ They landed 
at Supparaka (now Sopara) on the west coast of India, but 
.soon re-embarked and, setting sail> arrived in due course in 
Lanka, on the same day or year (it‘ia said) as that on whi^ 
Gautama Buddha died at Kusinara in Indi^ ?.c., in3.C, 543.^ 

The lilahavamsaAfom which the above account was smn- 
marised states that the king of Vanga (Bengal) iflie' 

• daughter of the king of ^lingas (Orissa) and Binhabahurthe 
grandyn of the former built his new city e^ed Sinhapura in 
the land of his birth.^ TVhere Lala or Lada is still dis¬ 
puted. But that SinhapuriTwas'm Orissa seems-to be almost 
certain. The Tamil epics Sihppatikuram and Manimekaltti 
written, probably, not later ^an hlahavamsa, speak of 
Sinhapuram as a “town in Kalinka-Nadu'.’ It should' be 

l. The Ceylon Antig’.iary & Literary BeKiater VcL IX, p.p. 3, 4. 

■2. - Mnhavaroaa-Chi -VI. 

3. Silap. xsdiu 13S-H0. ^fonivlekalal boa-l, 15, 17. 




noted Lhat Kalmga v one cxf ilie earHset kingdoms cstab- 
lisb^nbynDiirvidjanTTlbesln QieTVekkaiL ~l3rigmi^^iFcbver- 
ed Orissa, and a part cf Bengal The Ramayana mentions it 
ns .one of The flourisbJns states of. the IDSikan and theH/oSa” 
Wiarata refere to Anga. Vanga and Kalinga as mlechcha, i.e., 

Draridian Kingdoms. Its ancient canitaB was Sri Kakolanow 
corrupted .into Chlcacole, '.JBuddhist :3Titers„aJ80 repeat¬ 
edly mentian Kalinga.. The remote anthrnity of Kalinga and 
Tf^hon-Aryan origin are facts sihfii'tted'hy all' historiaJisr " 

About Sinhamirs Mudaliyar Rasanayagam’s "Ancient 
Jaffiia” has the folloTring": “ An insigniScant town, by name 
Sinhapnra, still exists in the Ghiascole district of Ganjam ^Ua 

in <Vi.c5:n. »pd in mnbflbibtv if- Ls the rite of the citv built 
bv tbp fft.ther of Viia^'a. bereft now of all its anrient. rior^' 
and imnortance. General Coraiinsrham sTipposee that-Sinha;! 
pura. the canital of Sinhabahu. the father of Viiava. is the 
town of that name, ritnated 115 miles to the west of Gamami" 
and at one time the capital of Kalinga- "-(Anc.'Geo’.'p: 51^'.- 

-^fbers thinl^-ihat BmhamTra—is-lhe mrg.sent 

y^PHcrp'4%f PUnentr whifb is_4^atatinTrifnhe_Tftr;dcn.w^ 
of the Enri Indian Bnflwav ten miles from'TaxakeRwarainJhe" 
district of Hujdili. ■ This viDaee tstti the diririct* of Radawhii^ 
is -the aame as Lala or-Lada.' fPeg. Jr Bengr-B.'R.AlSi’-^fe^ 
Series, VoL vi, p. 624). This identification may be coiTeet^ 
for ancaent Singiir appears to have been of cdnaidaiahleaize. 

and imnort^ce and a ^ourishine comm^taaljtowji on_tlm Qd 
banb of the livcr SanrsvatL The iolkhrers of''^iaya"weny 
also eaiBed Gangetic. settlers, andihe desc mdants of ihese who' 
settled-in" Korth Ceylon caD^ theiYiRf^ pfferwaf fftrias'r^ 
the .Gangaknta or Gangavxims^'Nb-hirQicr proof isi&ec^ 
sary to establish the fact that Sinhaptira, foimdol by T3j*aya*s 
fa^er, was a town in ihe ancient Idlings, and not .onejha" the 
far Lada, the country of theladavaa”^ 

To go back now lo the Sinhalese \mter from whom, we 
extracted the summaiy about ITjaya’s csploite. "We remark 
(hat he bruriies aside the fradititmal leonine ancestry of Vijayn 


■li— .Vncj^t -JaSatt. 
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altogether. Mojdera critics indeed find that the introduction 
of-a-iicd into the ie^end-T^ entire^'' due to folk-ctymologjr. 
People ■STithout the historical knowledge that Sinhala is but 
a corruption -of- Si-hala-pr-ilhis^ouB Ham (Island) wanted 
to account for the word Sinha, (lion) which they though was 
there. The additional syllable la was supposed to mean 
* killer’. The sto^ was then fabricated gradually that Vijaya 
the invader of C^on'waVffie offspring a lion killer. Sirihft 
nr Jion in the l^endJs turned into-Sinha the robber-chief4n 
the above quotation. Brito in "a note to his translation of 
the YaJpana Vaipava-malai has well thrashed out the 
question. We give some extracts from it below : 

"The Sinhalese language isTcnown-also by the name of 
Elu, mehi; Hela^v-bas, Sihela-bas, Sihala-bas and Siya-bas. 
Th£ge.aiEJiDtjBeparate names biit are various formsnf one and, 
the same word "Elu ’*; Elu becomes Helu, Hela, Sri-hela, 
Siheh^ Sihala^ .and Shffiala. These changeSj as every .student 
of oneatadTiteratnre know^ are neither violent nor imnommon. 
But"‘jSiya-bas^’~iB-^5omewiiat difficidt-to account-,for. S^a 

from Sihals qmteliaiiiraL The di^culfcy lies 5n-^the abseneeP 
of the la whhi is.ih-SihalarTt may.'be'that when the fpxms 
Sinhala and Sih ^ h ad o nce si^^ted the lion and th e 
now national story _qf-the destruction o.l' tlm liion, the 
tracti v e pGrtioD7~Eupposed to be -containediaij but in reality, 
suggested by, the word-la, gradually passed away from, notice 
"and, the language’6eca^ the lion's fenguage (Myabas), in¬ 
stead of the lion-destroyer’a. Xikerase the nameJIam, fSilam, 

C^lon,,Seyla-dib, Serendib, and Smhalatfiy are all. 
adaptafions of Ehi to mean El^l^d.- -Kow the questions 
"arire of what ori]^ is the word EluPlTand what does it mean? 
The Effu or 'Sinhaie^ language (for there is no- difference 
between die two) can return no-aatisfactory miswer to the^ 
•questions. /Phe common assertion that Elu is derived from 
is based on no scientific'^rineiples. The result of the 
inquiry is that we-are driven to ascribe a foreign origin to 
Ihe term Elu. That origin can be no other than the Tamil 
language, and the Vaipavor-Tnoloi mu^ be right when it^^ 3 ^ 
that the Island bore the Tamil name Ham when Vijaya 




co:onised it and thni Vijaya*;: r'jUo'n'er!: foolc their name 5:r- 
ha’ese fron) iJie nanje of_the UlnncL Jiam is a pure Taizaj- 
•KX-Td and has no Aijan origiD. The geographical situatasn 
of. Ceylon lenders it scarceljr eonceh>ahlft that Ihs Tamils^- 
Jndia conJd have-heerj ignorani-of thc-cristeTrce of the'lElairfT 
before the A'ijayflii tolonizatjLei. Sir William Jone^ is oi 
opinion that tlie Island was ^beyond Ihc of memoiy'^ 
inhabited by the Hindn ; and he.Tefers to the ‘Tanguags^ 
letters and old monuiarcnts of its various inhabitants-to.ag- 
port If.' And CaslejCSietty expressIhe'Eame opinion (Gaze- 
feer p. 5i; Air. Clou^, the author of the Sinhalese dictionaiy^ 
thinis that Elu was the language of prior to the 

halese conquest.* Berrolocci (p. p. 12. IS.) and Bennet (p.p. 
21Z 325), in their accounts of -Ceylon, enumerate sei’a^ 
facts which tend to 'diew that the Tamils of India knew’a^ 
colonized Cejdbn long-ajiterior to the Vljayan conquest, 
notices of Ceylon contaijied in the Ramayana ami the Maia^ 
hharata fawur. the same view."^ 

Again the same writer remarks: '£‘-The term 
according to Sinh alese ^torie^ w^_invented by Vijaya smt\ 
had a reference to^he parentage of his father SihahaluiT'TIie 
derivation is uhmistak^ly a fancaal one and the wholaimy 
of the rape of Suppadevhby a lion is an.ingenioiisinvsBntia^ 
The term Sinhalese-tos hot a^ear to have lieen ns^ fiy; 
or with reference to Sihabahu on continent: and it could 
not have been- used-without a anggestion of ahame and de^ 
gradation, if it really had any. co'nnedin with the.destrudaon 
of the lion. The esSstence of such-names as Siohahahli and 
S hiha Afuwara carried no necessaiy pn tof nf •ir 
tage, any more th a n £[a8tipiira .and Asvmpura "prove *tJfe 
Existence of races girong fromnlephaiits or honse^ iJor eii 
it be supposed that the pure Tamils^ Ceylon invented the 
m^tmg term and apphed it to Ihajj^xed lace jn_nra«=to 
ifisfmguish themselves from that race. Jt had no. refeppiM^ 
to the lion, the Hon-ldller or the' lion-bom. It was- derii^ 
as the Va ipavamalai derives it and has been stated ekewhEre, 

5. Yaljiana-Vflipwra-mahi .p.p, slrii, ^vii, 
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fr^ the name by tvliicli the. island was Imown iit the^jme, 
namely Sinhalam.”® 

One could thus see that the uame Siuhala is-bui a later 
form of the origuial ilam combined with the qualifieative Si 
(Sree) “illustrious.” We have other names of important 
places qualified similarly, e.g. Si-Kali^ Si-rangam etc. in India 
and probably SLgiriya in Ceylon despite its later connection 
with the lion> -And-have we not Sree Lanka-itself which old 
Tamil name the State Council has lately decreed ^ould be 
employed as the official name of our Island ? Latnka like 
Ilam is from the same Tamil root and means “ resplendent.” 
In Telugu it is the ordinary word for an island. 

Whom .did the hew form Sinhala desi^tale 7 The same 
old inhabitants of Ceylon. The i^mc of some seven iumdred 
central tndian fugitives effected no racial transformation aa 
wc'shalLsee presently. The story of the Central Indians' al- 
lianoes -in Ceylon will be related by Mudlr. W. F, Gmmwar- 
dhana^ another Sinhalese, writer of^arote, whom .we have al¬ 
ready quoted and wil soon quote again.- 

“ ■Vljaya” he-says “ allied Tumself with Kuvaiii,^reBum- 
jhbr a~na^£ T)riiiceBB .with curly hair, as the name imphes";* 
and by her aid and the aidi of h.is bravos, unexpectedly fell 
upon the chieftains of the Yakshas at a wedding feast and 
put them-^o the swoid.- He thusrhy one strokenof treaebery, 
made himself master of the Island and with the object of 
strengthening himself by a foreign alBance; cast off 'Kuyi^ 
who had sacrificed her ^lor himrand sent an p.mbas?y soli- 
dting-aprincess from the Court of Madhura, in thelQngdom 
of Pandya in Southern India. A princess duly came and with 
her seven hundred maiden of good birth as wives for her 
•hud)aiid’s followers and one- thousand families of artisans, 
besides, as camp-followers in her train. All th^'settled in 
the land. Pandya was a Tamil country, and this new contin¬ 
gent was therefore Tamil,” ^ 


6. Ibid pp. hi, Iv:’.. 

' 7. The~^ri{^ of Sidbidae LaacuageY^ 
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Wo fc6e that oiJy stven hundred jnen from Central iT^ia 
formed the nuoleuE of a people later called Sinhalese. Iihfy 
made alliance with Dravidians from South India and mtTged 
gradually with the aboriginal Dravidians of C^don. i»aw, 
to what race did the new-comers belong ? Were they Ajyans 
or were they Dravidians like those with whom th^ ;aSied 
themselves ? Let ns hear Mudahyar Guiiawardhana agazn > 

“ History does prove that Vijaya Sinha who, with seven 
hundred followers, founded the Sinhalese nation, came fiom 
Sinha-pura (City of the Sinhas) the capital of a new pzxici- 
pahty in the kmgdom of Kaling^ not far removed from the 
frontiers of South-Western Bengal. Erom the geographical 
situation given, it is reasonable to identify the princjpshly 
with bmBnum (Land of the Smhas) in Chutia^cagpur 
even at the present day, is a Dravidian. cradle, vijaya and 
his seven hundred rnained' from Fandya in South Lmha^ 
another Dravidian country, from whi^ the hiides came widi 
^ large' Allowing. These ^o cou^gents, the^pne from the 
Kortb, the i>tib£r h:om the Soutbr were thus hath from Desr. 
vidian lands and'histoiy_8how6 nothing inhannonious'with 
the presumption that they were both Dravidian, and tik*^ 
two TOntmgentB were the dominant components in the-nasemt^ 
Sinhal^ race. As a subordinate element was the native popn- 
lation> the Yakkhas aud-the-Nagas,| who,- being aborigine^ 
came under the general appellation n^LDravidians. Thn^- as-, 
-far as hdEtory goes to ^ow, all the Component parts of the 
Smhalero nation ^were Dravidian. Thd Aiyan nlaim on hdialf 
of the Sinhalese is an idea of recent da te,~ ori ^nriEng 'irbm~the 
lectures of Max Muller, based .on iinigmation,_and aided hyj 
the fact that the vocabulary of the Siiihalese i^guage is to a 
very considerable extent Aryan. Vocalbulaiy.like Jthe ideal in 
thOkcase of the clock, is the surface view of a. language ; and, 
in the case in hand, its Aryan complexion led to the conviction 
t^t the hmguage in all respects is Aryan. From this to the 
conclusion with regard to race is but one step in a superficial 
process,-of reasoning.”* 


Literan’ Heeister VoL VIIL 
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Therfi lias been much misunderstanding with regard to 
the race to which those who now speak the Snhalese langimge 
belong. Hr. Mendis. a -Sinhalese scholar imnself, assures us 
that it does not follow that those who came from Central 
Jridia “are necessanly the descendants of the original Indo- 
Europeans. Similarity of language is not sufficient e\'idence to 
establish a connection by blood. No one will,try to prove 
that all the North Indians ori^ally 'belonged to the same 
•racial grouD because they all speak Aryan languages. The 
fine use of English in Ceylon today shows not only that the 
language of a more progressive civilisation can grow at the 
expense of others which have not kept pace with the times, 
but. also that those whose chief medium of expression is Eng¬ 
lish _need not be Englishmen.!!^ The mistake is made by 
concluding from a. similarity of language to connection by 
blood. As It IS preferable to hear again a-Sinhalteserhimsdf 
faking cm the subiect of his race, we make no apology to 
quote a long extract -from Mudal^ar Gunawardhana once 
morenae Tmt^"m 1924': 

“ ■ "Some six years ago, a'Fouhg Men’s Assoc’a-ficm'in Co¬ 
lombo organized a courEe''6f lectures on Sinhalese literature; 
and 1 W 2 S Invited to operi^the course witii a lecture on fhe- 
Origin of the Sinhalese languHgel I acc^ted the honour, and 
as ihmething new-and striMrig of scien tifir^ alue had to l^sa;^, 
-L looked into the structure of the language for ihspiration. 
My preconceived ideas at the time were Those of the school 
of fought inspired by the writings nof _hlss: MuHer, and 1 
-believed that the Sinhalese langciage'and its speaker^ the 
Sinhalese people,-yere Aryan.- For one tl^g, the vocabulary 
of the language is, on the whole, of Aryan origin, andTound 
that. as. a good moocrmg,.all our Aryan ideas had found secure 
•berth. JBut my scmtiny gavr jQe asuipnsel .1 found that some 
of the main features of Sinhalese grammer are quite out ol 
tune with their Arj'an analogues, while all principles of funda¬ 
mental importance, billy .harmonize wiSi their Tamil equi- 
valentsj and. fall in natural with Hravidian idio'm. This 
_forced on me the conclusion that the structural foundations of 

9. The Early Historj* t>f C5eylon by-G. G, >lendis B. A., Ph. D. p.l5. 
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the fc'inhiilese language arc? T^ravidiau, while its superstructure, 
ue.- the Tocabubry, is .\r:*‘2Ji. Hoiv was such a dual aspect 
to be accounted for ? Turzing to histoi^', 1 found that the 
CTplanatinn is there imt laise for thfijy whoxould read. The 
Sinhalese are .a composite race, with three elements in their 
composition, viz., the abori^al inhabitants (the Yaiksas and 
Images) a Pandyan contingent which was Tamil, and 
contingent from Jforth India, to which I gave the credit of 
being Aryan. This last Idea was due to my thou^ts siail 
running on the theories of the school after Max Muller. 1 
have since found it to be entirely wrong and discarded it. 
I drew Ijhe conclusion that by the intennixture of these three 
elements the Sinhalese nation arose, and with it the Siiihalese 
language, which evolved in homes where the motihcrs were 
Pandyan Tamils, and the fathers were "North Indians using 
an. Aiyan speetdi, a form of Prakrit, which too was not uh- 
mixed with Dravidian-idjums. Tn^any case, it is"plain'"thaf 
.it is an intennixture of the .tongues of these parent^'the 
-Idiom of the mothers to which alone the mothers wa®-ac-‘ 
customed -will prevail -as the one alwa ys die aidrin~dhedipuse=^ 
hold, and the nascent language will unconscaDuriy, but joone 
the less siirely. be moulded on the idiom"of the mothers, JLc. 
Tamil. The fathers may contribute to. the vocabulary or 
supply the whole of it in time, but that w21 not affect the 
structure below, which formed itself on Tamil principlies.*’^ 
For a convincing proof of fliese aiEertii>ns one should study 
his Siddhonta Pariksomaya ~ from whi^ this quotarion is 
made. . 

The Sinhalese then are T)ravidian ii l origin. -The-Tanoito 
turned Sinhalese not indeed ovemi^il Dut in the cbiir^ of 
a few centuries. The new language create i by the introduction 
of a superstructure of Indo-Arj’an vocabulary would hass. 
sounded as a strange jargon at the beginning. Tt became 
settled, however, in course of timie, the new words having 
been assimibted to the old Tamil dialect by ^ving a 
twist conformable to it. As the influeiice'of'the riew.rulOT 

10. ^dd^nta l*arik.«an nvn. I ntrod. p. 12 - 15 , 
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extended, the reformed languajce also spread among high and 
low by slow degrees, Tn the third century B. C, Buddhlam 
brought an accession of Pali and Sanskrit words by the hun¬ 
dred and the thoueanch words relalmg to monastae life n-nd 
institution, to philosophy and the then known arts and sciences. 
The land began to be studded with Viharas and other religious 
buildings^* and the yeFow clad brotherhood was found in 
every nook and comer teaching the people under high royal 
uatronage. Ko better means^ could have been devised to’ex¬ 
tend the knowledge of the new speech among the nopulaoe. 
Buddhism brought not only a vast, amount of non-Dravidian 
words to enrich the nascent Sinhalese language but also the 
spiritual cement to weld the people together into a homo¬ 
geneous society. All those who embraced Buddhism felt a 
sense of solidarity and community of relicrious interests. Caste 
and colour did not stand in the way. Birth and occupation 
mattered little. The 'solidarity.created bv flie Dharma not' 
less bv a’ common language made the Sinhalese, spealring 
Buddhists-rally together as a nation.^ Those inhabitants who 
keptjaloof from-the-prpgressive jnoye were^-doomed 
b ehind .^d eventualhTJidl into barbarism. The Veddas of 
the present day are indeed said to be the descendants of those 
Takkhas who opposed the Buddhist movement and^ refusng 
to join the ranks of those who adhered fcTit^ preferred the 
wild freedom of the forest. 

In the north of the Island, it would ^ern that the old 
Tamils riid not whole-heartedly embrace the new faith, al- 
thou^ “they had been, carried away by the Sinhalese wave, 
speaking thrir 'owiLjdialeci' with n new intonatidh-ahSL^^Ii^ 
ing the jaoli-T)ra\ddi&n element'to the fullest extent. They 
spoke Sinhalese ; their land was full of Buddhistic monu¬ 
ments. As^a people were all Buddhists themselves. We 
know that Bud^isra was not entirely a foreign reli^on. It 

11. In the .T affnit peninsTil.'i many planes jue still known by names con- 
nocted with Viharas. c^. CuUpuram’for Sulu Vehero, Tolpuram for Tula 
Vchem, Cuddipnxam for Sittiye Vehera & c. Other places are knowh. amply 
as Veram for Vehera. Some lands are known as Poyiddi (Bo hittb’a) Puitn- 
kftladdy, Putla I vowladi . Cankatuar M»yal, cic. 
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was but ihe twin sister of Hinduism both having Hmanted 
from Brahmanism or more truly, Buddhism represented the 
rdews of a reformer who assailed the enslaving ritcalisin of 
Hinduism and directed his attention to li^t conduct alone 
The -sympathies of the people of the North with the old reli- 
^on out-lived the reformation brought to Ceylon. They 
were, Tnoreover, in constant communica^n with their hre- 
thren in South India. Their Naira-temnles xlid not cease to 
exist ev^ under Buddhist ascendancy. The numerous Amman 
shrines of North Ceylon, resuscitated after the short sndl of 
Portuguese rule here in later days, tell their own tale. On the 
other hand,' Sinhalese Bovereisns were remarkable for their 
tolerance of Hinduism and did not interfere overmuch with 
the beliefs of their northern subjects.' And if we may-believe 
tiie tradition handed down in the Vawava-mdlai Bome old 
temples of-J^na had existed from the time of-Viisp?a*s con- 
, quest doim to the Portuguese period. Similar stories are told 
^ut the antiqmtv of Tinikkonamalal. Tinik-kBriecTifam 
and Munissuram. TheJast. mentioned Hindu shrinBti of 
celfilHty would-natoallv.have drawn throngs of-pakrim? 
from South India to North Ceylon, asHameswaram. undouhfc 
edly a very old place of pilgrimage on the East coast of India; 
would have had its visitors from Nagadipa, with "whose ajb* 
cient Idngs the island of Hameswaram s^ms to have had 
some.-cbnnexion from the earliest lin^. Moie eonuUunicar 
with South India was kept up thr^u^ a floating^ppptilar 
tion of merchants "and traders who tdok Ceylon products to 
the celebrated marts of South India quch as Nnrlrfllj Hayal, 
Pukar and Musiri known so well tqi^oneniclans^and other 
sea-faring people of the Mediterranejan countries. M^tai 
and Kutirm-malai w'cre busy ports oi trade on the north- 
west coast of Nagadipa and it is very iikelv that the counfry 
aroqpd them never came fully under Sinhalese influence.* 
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T he study of loau-words in a language is an extremely 
interesting and profitable branch of work, because it 
throws light on the civilization ail'd the cultural and other 
contacts of the people whose language, we Btud>'. Through 
the ages, the English language has brarowed freely from CJel- 
fic, S candin avian, Ercnch, Greek, Latin, Italian, "Hi gh aad 
Low German, Russan, Turkish, EgjT)tian,.Africaans, Persian, 
Hindis Urdu, Chinese Japanese, "MalaS', the .Australian l^ibal 
languages, and last buf not the leasts from the Sonfh Indian 
Lhavidianlangnages.. 

In the matter of enriching the Engl ish language, trade has 
played a more imporUnt j>art than conqu^t or colonisation. 
'I The merchant adventurer holdavan-important place in the 
'history of the JEnglish language ” ^ Usually new words first 
come into the spoken Jangu^ and then they percolate iido: 
the written language also. Sometimes the reverse process also 
takesrplace. some cases^ it is seen that the same word is 
borrowed at different times repeated^, i-O-, sometimes direct- 
lyTind sometimes also indirectly-thTOii^hrsomerjthe^ language. 
For instance, manj-’lndian and Far Eastern language words 
have come to English through Portuguese or Ihitch, or French, 
btonse those peoplrs traded with the Eastern countries before 
the Eritish. Similarly some Sanskrit words have come into 
Enghsh through Greek, Latin or Arabic, and again directly 
from Hindi or ITrdu. After being adopted into the language, 

C. K. Myleru, is Senior IfScturer in £n^ish, Annamalai Uni\*erdty. 

1 0. Je^rson ; Qrovrth aiid Siructurc of the Bnoliih Language, 

— » 
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these words behave exactly like oiher ordmary EnglLih words 
in the matter of inflexion, conjugation, accentuation, etc,” 

^Iost_of t he Drav idi an wo rd s ent ered the 
guage only from the 16th centuiy onwards, and now thej* have 
become quite good English words, atid somelnnes, even 
cult to be recognised in their old South Indian fomos. * 

Xow, we shall take up some of these borrow^ words in 
detail:— These words are-found and nised-ih practically all 
important aspects of hfe. They have become so common that 
we are surprised when we learn that they have been borrowed 
from one or the other of our own South Indian lian^uages. 

• I shall welcome you to read this artide in the tzaditional- 
South Indian fashion, by first offering you “ betels'” and 
^‘arecanut”. Of course “betel” and “areeanut ” lemind us 
of the third requirement “ chunam ” and all these wOTds^are 
of Dravidian onglnr They Jiave been taken cdmpletdy^^Into' 
the JEnglish language, and they are treated exactly Ifhejother 
pure English words as regards grammar and* usage. The word 
“ bete l ” tra vel s into the English Janguage-uw Pc^uguese/fdf 
they began tradmg with our-part _ot the counSy •eStt'^har/. 
the Bntisih. This E the-c^e with many other I^vidiaTi 
words ; they have ^pne Into the En glish lang np g * ihfough- 
Portuguese, and through Dutch and French. The Pcainguese 
word is “ betel Ultimately it coipes. from Malayalam 
“Vettila” and Tamil “Vetrilai ” The word is 

used by many 15th and I6th century (writers, from' wlromT" 
shall give later_a few ftxnrnplps ,. 

_Similaijy the_\yord “a recanu t”-cAmeBTfrom tBft TVirtu- 
guese “arecs” and from Malayalam 1“ adakai can 

compare theEannada form of th e word "adakQt” and'aven.' 
in Ta mil there is an old form “ adaikay ( ^esu—asir£t^ mpahing 
“adgi” “cluster” ‘kai*‘ (^^), 'fruits’ or 'nuts’. 

' Chunam ’ is from the TaWwqrd ' chunnambu ’ ( 

And now for some of the sentences where these- words arc 
used by early writers: 

2 O. JespetFOa ; Groictk a'ld structure of the English Language 

3 H. PaJineT"! ** Principlc8~ofT^nguage Hivdy" 
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R. Rarloii: ‘'Tiie Hindu -irill cbew his btxel and squirt- 
the scarlet juice all over the floor.” 

I 

.Vr.. Pkili m: **They *th e Hindu s' do nothing but s it 
and chew leaves or herbs, called ” bettele ” with chaulke and a 
fruit called ^' arequa”* 

- Hakluyt : Great quandty of “ archa." which fruit they 
cat with the leaf of a herb, which thqir call" hetUl ” 

Purcha&: The “arequa ” maJceth mpn nlmnicf. drunk 

Of course in these examples, the curious reactions of 
strangers to our andient and traditional habit is clear, 
the reaction is funny to us now as it is-also to ’EnglighTnan 
who have lived with us for along time.^ 

Jn the sphere of victuals also we^find that many familiar 
words are of South Indian origin. The word-“rice" ^ mc- 
ample, the liaihe of the staple foCKi of millions in" the Ea^, 
fs iiltimat^y derived -from the Tamil word "arisi” 

Of course from Tamil it wasJborro'wed b.v Greek, where it 
assume d th e .. form “oruza.” ^e^use Sie Greeka camointo 
contact with the Tamils earlyT when th^ traded vrith the 
south. The Italians borrowed the word from the Greeks and 
it took the form “riso ” ia-that Jangnage. ■ Emm Itahah it 
was borrowed into hVench and it'became “ ris ” there. JVbm 
Jl&ance it crossed the British channel and went into the fVngiigb 
I^guage as “rioe”. 

Similarly, the word ” paddy!' ultimately comes from a 
Dravidian language, riirou^ the Malay and Javanese Ian-* 
“guseges:—T hose far -eastem-l angua ges-ltlge-Mal^^Javanese- 
also-borrowed some -words from the South Indian language^ 
when the ancient Tamils traded with them, and when they 
had their empire in those regions. Prom those languages 
Englisli borrowed some of these, words, which could be ulti- 
mately traced to Dravidian origin. '“Paddy” in Javanese is 
“Pari” and in Malay it is “Padi'*'.^'Why do we say that 
the word is of Dravidian origin ? In Kannada the -word for 


■4- Hpbsoir -and Jobsoa ■bj*-¥ule'8iid-Biinx6lL— 
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-paddy is ‘^batJja*' aud ir. Telugu is “vaddhi.” Tb.cs must 
have been a lonn^in tht earliest Dravidiajj language which 
must harp given the Malayan form ** Padi*' Archaeologists 
iavB-eeme^^-lhe-nwiffeaion-that-^jouth ^ndiaHa - pe r haps 
the most ancicntpart of the Earths surface and people here 
were civinzed ana tmcw agriculture and the nee of impieznenfs 
long hetozie the people &i other parts a the world. ^ it 
need not surprise us that the worcis for paddy and 'Once" 
are of bouth Indian ongm, because we were the hrst to ^ow 
auU eax rice, whicn is xne most easily digestible food m the 
world. The Hindi word xor coohed rice *'baLhmust 
have come irom that Eravidian word. 

The English word loa- pepp^-water 
borrowed from the Tamil w'ord* “niiiagutannir" 

ne. pepper water, za. "‘rasam." of oouis^ itis 

natural ior rice and mulligatawny to go together-at table, 
and it is lio'wonder that th^ have been brnrowed iromlhe 
same source J 


i^Tke^Tnodem English jvord " eutry^Lis i rom the-Tramll 
word"throat Erench *'carl" and Poxt^S^ 
'*oacil "meaning a vegetable preparation. Of co.Tir&e, with .the 
jdevelbpment of the culuxBxy art, we have such' dishes as '‘'hsh 
cuny.", “mutton curry 'i JThe word has become a firrt c^ss 
English word and standan^ authors hke i Thackeray usedjit 
in thpjr worksr Thacker^ says in one of h^ novels: “ If-you 
cojUB to dinner, therB is curry "" 


The names of nome of the well-knowii Tarieties of hruTte 
have a]iEdTbeeir~iakftnr~ircim ~Sputh^ndiar~it'M 2 ngo ~' ", fo r 
example, -comeB from Tamil '‘mangai” ii£y*7«rju) through 
Portugaese, where the word for it is “ maita." We find this 
word in more or less the same fonn in all four important 
Eravidian Janguages. Malayalam ^ mangai," Kannada ** ma- 
Adnakai,” Telugu " mamndikai.” Our part of the conntiy 
was the first to grow mangoes in the world. The best varietiBs 
of tiie fruit are available only here ; for example, the "Nedu- 


urdiariu'^ throngh 
ga." We find this 
be four important 
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cbalAi,’* variety of maniro gw>^vTJ in the Salem 

district, 

“J afci:” -fruit j^imthing but our Alalayalam “chaldcaL” 
It has gone into Enzlish throu^ Portuguese where the word 
U **.Tjaeo.’' So two out of our traditional ** three fruits” * 
('mango', 'jack' and 'plantain') have gone-from 
•South-lndia. 

" Ananas ” i.e, pine apple Is from our Tamil word ** An¬ 
nas.^' If "is found in more'or less the Bamefonn 

5n the Smidialese language also. It grows in abundance in 
South India, Ceylon and the Malay peninsula. 

Tbe word "'Copra*’ comes from Portuguese and'Spanish 
'“Copra”, whidl Sb tiltimately derived from the Malayalam 
word Kbppara^': it is found in more or less the same form 
in tBp-Tflmil word “Eiopparal *' (0«ff’EriJ«>*’y afid riie TTftjmnda 
word “ BMni.” 

. The second' part.-of.tibe.:eompourLd "word “ sucar candy” 
is'Second pai±-of the’Tanfil'Word fof-it "XCwkapdit^ 
(^flsearSiy^ "Jcsindn” meaning a lump. 

In the olden days we did not believe in patentmedidnes 
or pills or injections for -the treatment of diseasea We ■used 
to cure all our ailments hxon .tbe leavs o f h erbs, -which an 
even now called “pachilaii' in Tamil.’ This ■word, 

has giyen to the-EhgUsh limguage “patchouli.” 

- There is another •srord^'catechuZ’ which has been defined 
■lH~Ihc~Cbcfot3^C^^ Dictionary as ah aSOllig'eDflBUl^tan'Ce' 
containing' 40 to 50^ of tamiin, obtained- from the bark of 
wood or fruits of Tarious plants, used in medicine, tanning, 
dyeing,-printing etc. This is also'from the Tamil-word ^kachu’ 
(«^<sf) through hlalaj “kachu” meaning “bitter.” 

The word "riieroot” is the same as our Tamil word 
“ diuruttu” 1 through Prench “ cheroute”it gone 

into the English language. Tini<hirapalU'is, and-has always 
been famousJor. itgl*cherpQta.l* 
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Next we sh/ill take up a word 'v^ich refers to a Mnd t>f 
cloth. The word " calico ” which iceans a kind of cotton.dotih 
is of Dravidian origin. In fact, li is finally derived hroxu 
“ Kozhicod(el ” an important sea-side city of ^lalabar. In 
Malayalani it is *'Kozliicodu ” ; the Arabs wrote it and pro¬ 
nounced it as "cjualrqut in Mediae.val latin it took the 
foiTO of " CoUicutta.” It was “ Qualecut ” in Portuguese from 
where it came into English as " CalicutJ” The O. E. D. define 
HiB word as follows :— "The kind of. cloth (cotton) made 
in Calicut; many kinds of cotton cloth bleached and un¬ 
bleached called "calico.” And now for an early example of 
usage of the word in a book : 

% 

J. Robertson in his book “ Spinster" writes :—A tawdry, 
pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low priced thing called " eallicoe ** 
made by a parcel-of- Heathens and Pagans that_ worriiip the. 
Uevil and work on half penny a day.** *, 

Then if we go into &e sphere of dwellings and bousing 
aocomittM^iQB^e find aTot jit^cords irr End ish. which ha^ 
been u]riDiate].v donved from the {South' Tn ij i a n 
The word " teak ” fw exainpl£LjK>mes from Malayalam * theki*/ 
(Cf) Tamil "thekku** throuj^ Portugese. " teca.^ 

Then the 'word ** bamboo ’* conies from the Draridian word 
"bambu *’ fCf)_BIannada " ba mbu ” throu gh Malay, Javanese 
"bambu** and Portuguese, Spanish ^nd JPVench "HambU '*’7 
(C/.) also the Hutch fonn-ihamboos. 

'^^~Ntpcluyt^ritesj. The houses ar^ made of canes which, 
they call " bamboos?*^ ~ 

The wofrd '^palmyra ** for the- va *iety of palm tree seen 
in plenty in South India is from oiir Tamil and* Malayalani 
wprd "panamaram*’ (uSsrxm}.). It conie^into the En^ish- 
language tbroui^ Portuguese where its form is "palmeira" 
the spelling ha\'ing been apparentU' modified erroneously after 
*T*almyra’* a city in Syria. The dictionaries say that the 
word is.of Indian origin. 

® Jiobjsorr ort/f Jobeon, l>>* Vuie (£Bd B n r intlL 
J^ SohLOns/id Jobs oti. b.v Yule and Bumcll. 
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The word " choultj 3 *,” a ntri house is from the 

BravidiflJi word ’'cbacvadi” (rs-euu^) foimd in Tamil, Telugu, 
Kammda, Malayalam. The railway station in Salem district 
"Macdon^d’s choultry ” is called “Alakudan _C3iavadi” 
(tr 0 i _;.3 s^iroju}.) in TamiL 

The word ** godown ” meaning a ware-house is from the 
Tamil word-'^^dangu^’-* (fix-a;©), also called “giddangi” 
(©x 1 i_jd£)) Eomc^mes evm now, throng ^e Malay, language. 
As pointed out previouslj^many l>ra\ddian words were taken 
into Far-Eastern languages like Malay, JaA^anese because of 
the trade and cultural contacts that the Tamils Rad in ancient 
days with those coimhries. 

“ Pandal,^' built in front of marriage Rouses or for lar^ 

. gatherinp Is from the Tamil word *' Fandal ” 

_ * * 

The word “ balconv ” meaningan unner window is derived 

from an Itafian-word '‘baleone"** j the .first :pait of this word 
" balco’* is said to be from O.-TL-G. word/‘bal3id*’ meaning 
.a ridge- this isysRat is given in^lhe 0._ELT>. But to my 
dMhzatiojrwems -to^e -imna^al and iar-fetcRed: 
teig'^st, "subject to cortreefeDD, thatwe cainKnmect this 
with our Tamil word "palakani’^ (ueaaesJi) meaning the upper 
window^ and it nrught-have b^n borrowed by theJEuropeans 
from us when they came into contact with for ptirpoEe’Of 
trade and commerce in the loth and 16th centuries., ~ 

The word " bandy ” is Tor instsmee, Jrom Ihe Teiugm^d 
bandy^ CCf^ Bnnnada ■‘'Randy ” and" Tamil and Malayalam 

In A HanoRwok’p/'Bririsfe-fti^ ocfinrs. ^.‘neuten^Ci.'lA 
buggy being aone-ho'rae vdiicle, atJlIadras, they oaDlfTf 


' For sailing in tiie sea along the East Coast, fi^ermen 
use the “ cattamaran ” which is from the word ^tu- 
maram” it is useful for sa^g long 

the sea, and is never upset by even hig wa^W in 

* Bob*on umd^Jobfotf, by Yule aDd BomfOI. 
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^•eather. This v^ord " cattainara)." "has uT figurative Bense 
also, and means a cross-grained person of ‘trhom others are 
a&aid? Tjefr-u*^see-€om&4isage8^— 

The Blackwood Magazine.: *' He is the very cattamaran 
of oratorj', ■when he explodes.” 

W. Collin* ‘ “That old cattamaran, of a maiden aunt of- 

hi8.* .... 

Then let us turn to trade and commerce and monetary 
,transactions. The word “coir” is from Portuguese “cayro” 
and it is ultimately from the Malayalam ■word “ kayar” (C/.) 
Tamil “kayim” {aiSjpi), Of course it means the fibre pro¬ 
duced by the cocoanut tree. 

Forrest says in his book :—cocoanut tree produces 
coir.»^ 

"Corundum-* meaning "ciystallised mineral "of some 
species as sapphire, ruby etc."_ is from the Tamil word 
^'kurundum'" CcjcjjA®") which 5s largely used for preparing 
abrasive. 

" Tootauague ** jueaning me, is from the Tamil woi 
" thuttanagam ** 

The word “ cooly" meaning the w{orker on wages, isirom 
The Tamil word “ cooli ” (^^),Tnean5ng the man who-eams 
wages, for which idea also_ the jsame ."word is *iised. 
Some scholars think that it nii^t be from the Guzerafi 
.word "koulli ” mining an~^anphal jtribe; but that has not 
be^"1acoepted by all linguistsf— 

The coins used for monetary and commercial transactions 
were three: " cash **, “ fanam ” ’^d_“ pagoda 

■** Cash ” meant ** coin of low value in Hast Indies. It is 
from Portugue^ "cm” (Cf.) TVench “cas”, Singhalese 
** casi '* j all these forms are ultimately derived from the 
Tamil or hlalayalam word " kasu ** ( «*■»). 

■^Ibidr 
» /bid. 
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Daupi&r writes The money charijisers sit in the TnarlfAff 
with leaden money called “cash” which is generally given 
' for small_^n^_in all these ijountries ; but, cash here is I f-a d 
or tin (usually with a sanall hole in thelniddlB).” 

The word “fanam" is from the Tamil word “panam” 
(uejirti) ; £Q ""cash'*' make one “fanam" 

“Pagoda” was a gold coin, made up of 42 ianams, and 
it also meant a Jemple or sacred building m India anrj China, 
egieciaily its sacred tower, usually pyramidal m shape. The 
gold iom called “pagoda” had on one of its sides the picture 
ol temple tower. Isow this word was also WTitten “ pagotha” 
** pofiodo ” and it is derived from the Portuguese word 
“pagodi”. The dictionaries say that the Portuguese word is 
ot inti i a n origm ; but the aerivation suggested is rather cunous 
and out of the way. Some schtuiars ^■^ Ke df as coming from 
“but-i-kadah'*'*, meaning temple affdoL Some others say that it 
is from* the‘Sanskrit word “bhagavat”; mpjLniTtg “holy”; 
others say that it is'from “Bhaga^fati”, meanmg “Durga, 
a goddess But"all these derivaBaBs do not^imd plauable. 
I suggest that the word "pagoda* mi^t be a corrupted form of 
our IndiRn word “gopura'”" by the “law of metathesis**, 
according to w'hich soTpids an^letters of a word mi gh r. change 
places. Thus "" gopura *’ became “ pngora ”; then "" pagora ’*, 
and then “-pagoda ’V “ rbecame cihangedJnto “ d ** because 
in some Indian languagesr ** is pronounced as “ d ** (soft). 
"Badoda”'Baroda^ "'‘Xayar” Xayad.“ 

_ Finally,-we shall take some miscellaneous words, which 
are greatly liru^'ln EnglishTknd" which' also ori^nate from 
one or the other of theEra'iddian languages. The word * peon * 
meaning “office-boy is from the Tamil word ""‘payyan.” 
(enuiucir). Its correct pronunciatioT! is ** pian ’* and not “ pim" 
as most of us say. The word “ boy ” in the sense of “ bearer ” 
or “servant’* is from the'Telugu word “boyi**, according to 
some scholars. **Pariah” me-ping an untouchable is from 
the Tamil word “parayan” {ucapzjtSr)^ o^e who beats upon 

** Hobson and Jobson fiy Yule and Burnell. 
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the “parai or couiitiy drum. ** Bajidicoot- ** mean- 

ing a big-sized rat is from the Teiugu 'word “ Pandikokku 
J, Forbes, writing about the India tvarehousee on the 


mine ■ware-houses and destroy every Jdnd of merchandise. 
The word “ Ckiromandel'” 'Joy the by is from T amil ** Ghola- 
Tnanfifl. 1 am ” {CVa'/pa:fiS3ri»c.4ii). CanicopoHy is from the Tamil 
word 'U^anakkupillai (^aessrJiQ^tSiadsa), *-Ferrin^eeor 
F'lringhee ” os from Tamil and Kannada “ Parahgi ” 
(ufixta), “ Parangipeuai" (^ufisBCAJuiLenu. meaning the 
place 'Where Ferringhee or “ white people ” live. St. Thomas 
Mount iS called *’ Parangimalai '' {upsi^ucio) even now. “ PoU- 
gar” IS from Tamil word “ Palayakkaran (^urctsmuaaa-jreirj or- 
smal l chieft a i n . “Bamaswamy” ^ coihmon 

n a me ar long 'Tamil males has a hgurative meaning also. It- 
mean j •Mny'Xom, JJxck or Harry m Madras." It alsoiaeans a 


jwisi^ p^ece oi couon in a tuu^ maap oi silver lor Fignimg-' 
cigarfi.""'*’ Fet" or " peuah-" is irom i^toil *• petxai" ) 

meanmg bazaar. Ayah is irom ihe'lfamn word "^ayath)" 
thiougn. Portuguese^ --^a"^saiid-, 

iLahau"~aja'". An example of e^iy usage le^Mrs. Jsiwrwooa'A 
sem^nce'm a wouc. *-The ayah and ner-iaay.’ “uni" c\ 
'* ciuvu " IS irom the Tamu word •* cneeitu ^-Tapai^* 

meaning the mail is irom the Telugu- fvord ** tappaiu " which 
.is Bmgu]^_ m number. But so^^eiiugu clerhs of the Fast 
India iJompany, it appears, nusioolT^i, ior”the piurai ltam' 
because of ihe “ u " endmg and formed the slnguiar ** tapai I* 
w hi c h ha s goneinto JEnghsh in that fori i. Tom Tom ” mean- 
Jhg ^bl^iing the county dru m and axu louncing' something or 
-ihe drum itself, is irom the ■word “^IfiamBatSmT^ 

“Yercnm” meaning an ^Sast TndmTi herb, an? 
ite_;^e used medicinally is from Tamil “Erukkam”. 

a common plant in South India. • “Chatl^r^- 
from Tamil “ Cbatti" meaning carthem pot. 


_ Tihere are many other ■words like “ anicut 
“ayaent " *^maramath” etc., pertain- 


^ Hobson anB Jobson, by'Tulc'aSd nuiaell.' 
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•T-g to engineermg. They are from Tamil. Similarly "kummi" 
f ^J ?), -**l£:ohtttain ” ^ O aj®- cc .t il ci j BharathEnatyani" 
iurfsfiiriLt^ih) pertaining to the dance art arc from Tamil 

Thus, nuite a number of words have gone into Engliah 
from the Dravidian languages. A study of these words is very 
Interesting and instructive for students of language and lite¬ 
rature. 

Books X^KSuLTza) 

1. The New English Dictionari/ (Qxfor^)-' 

2. ond JdbsoTi, by Yule and BumelL 

3. The Bounds of English, by H. Sweet. 

4. The Bounds of Spoken English,^ N. Ri pman- 
6. Making of English, by Bradley. 

6. Growth -and Structure of English Jjonguage, by 

O. JespersoD.^ - . _. _ ~ . 

7. Priticiples of Zanguage Btudg, bvEH/Rahna:. 


. ■ »■ . ■ ^ 

I request readers who may hare come acro^ Either sach trords', to para 
them on to jne^ lor incorporation into my list ol'horronred xrords. 1 intend 
"Boapal ii i g n b ook - on - this -sulueet.— - 
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MARGABANDHU SARMA, mjc. 


T he CUappadhikaram is tiie first epic in Tamil. It is, 

the Aenmd of Virj^ a literary epic. It was produced 
in an ai^e of intense literai^’^ activity. The Aenead appeared 
in the Ciolden Age of Latin and the CUappaAhikaram at the 
end of the Golden Age of Tamil. It marJcs the' cjumlnation 
ol the Age in which it was bom. More than that, it also, 
marhs the culmination of a grand era in the Hietoirg of Tamil 
laierature. AJl the poets of the pre-Cilappadhiharam period 
were iceen observers of life and nature. They :drew- theirAn- 
^nation £rQxh~them, and indulged in imitating them directlyj 
As the course of hie m those distant ages was.mainly guided 
byJhe -environment in which man lived ai^ as the scarcity fd. 
population was-an indhr^t aid idr pn^enty, people-pf those' 
ages looked upon nxunificieni Nature with great rev^ence. 
This is the season for the position of supreme importance 
which Mature holds m ancient Tamil-poeiiy. The poets'of 
old established the convention of depicting hum^ actions, 
only as having been influenced by Natiim. ^hus the picture 
of a hill was described before representing the first meeting 
of lovers, and a desert was described before ^ separation of 
lovCTs was reported. Even, the phases of a ^var were treated 
-^s having-been influenced by the seasons-of ^^ear,- 

It is evident that the ancient Tamil poe^ firmly belie^^ 
that Nature or the environment of man, more than his mind or 
the course' of his lifeT Thismustmot be taken-fb 
meflTi that they "were not aware of the difference between mind 
and matter. Leading simple lives free from wants or worries, 
they had no necessity to make Nature yield its treasures to 
them, and hence they allou'ed it to shape the course of their 
livp>j<- Tlan g o-Adigal—th e author of the CilappadhikaTom 
fought that leading a pleasant Tife did not "mean and'^was 
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not-tbe-8ame-as leading a true life, aaid'for’the first time in 
the History of the Tamil People efficiently exploded in an 
epic the old belief and pointed out that both nature and the. 
counse of life were conditioned by some force whidh evaded Ihe 
keenert observation.- Being a Jain by conviction, he enun- 
eiated the suggestion that Eafe—^this is not a blind capricious 
force, but only the nemesis of one’s own doings—played the 
part of the Invisible Power behind all phenomena. His tcaoh- 
5ntr bad ^«iTrh a great effect that all thcTioets of the Twst- 
CiVnnadhikaram period, imaerining’themselves as ^following 
th-p Tear! of Tlariiro-Adigal—and this is no fault of the author 
of the C^avvadhikaram —^abandoned observing life and Nature 
j^e'd instead turned towards folk-lore and mythology tomspiro 
them. 

Virgil . had the benefit of studying Homer’s Odvssev and 
JliwtfiPdOTe he began -to write his epic to nelebrate tKefomid- 
ipg of Borne. *rhey ought to'^avCsuggested io him the tofm* 
of his poem. Purther, AMtotle’s PoeGes was a-veiyjB!aluable 
imide t o him . Haii^-^digal had^mo^rach 
before him when he demded to'nSehrate "die apotheoris of 
Kannagi—the heroine of the CiLapvadkikararn —in- an epic 
pown. "Many were the poets who flourished before his tim^. 
but none of theiri ever thought of writing an cp^c. The Tamil 
tradilicai of the pr^C^ppadhikaram period encouraged onfy 
the production of idiort^poems^ ^ese poems fall imder two 

bmnr? dlvT.'nons T (1 V the Ahnm nr amatorv and 

thr» ■Piirw'm or war TJoetrv. the poems fsTHng ihe: 

~Ahn~m-.elflsw -trcflcf. nf ]n w fmd ftrp~dramatic-Jin. nature: 
we -hav TR -excellent- sTjccimehs - of Thams-tic Mnnnlneues and 
Eramafie Stnrire. The Pijram noems record victories, praise 
pp ^rnn .Q or kings, or are didactic. Latw tWwjn^ms wer^ 
Cf^leried to form .Anthnlnvies. Those who cnllpfited them were 
guided either by the length or the metre cJf the poems to in¬ 
clude them in one or the other anthology. 

'The -tiadition of producing short poesM was laborkmdy 
built up during many centuri^. Therefon^ we must peces- 
^^jrilyjBtudy-them-in-order-t hat we may g e t a c lue- 
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understondiug of the genius of the Tar oih}. -«yj__th€ _Ahaffl_ 
poems are ohort stories, pertra\’ing just cTie or two incidents 
each- T he inca dents are presented as po^mg ptpblems. That 
we pp SB B BS- ia g p B^hfla-two^yioHsa nd such ^ poo nis r o f f rom- fo nr" 
to #irty-one lines in length, all of them bedding lij^t ove^^a 
variety of subtle phases in the very short span of life bet¬ 
ween the hist meeting of the lovers and the consuminafioiLof 
their marriages, leads us to the conclusion that the ancient 
Tamils eriiibit a deep affection and an instinctive sidll for 
bre\dty, beauty and feimplicif.y. To work on a little piece of 
canvass, to put’ into it just one or two detads in such a wayj 
as to' exact an absorbing interest, to paint just more than one 
hue in order to exhibit variety than arrest attention, and to 
endow such a product with splendour by raism g its l evel on 
the ptfwchologieal plane without infrineing on ite phyrical 
^mplidty was the aim of the pre»Cilflppadhikaram jpDet8._ 
Hangp^Adigal was the-first to depart from this tradition he 
lias, covered a whole life. Still, the tradition that was pdwct- 
ful enough to have found votaries in many generations of 
-▼'opfR in 'Tnalrinir^ mark jrm fhR_.C'^pw^h'»\ 

X‘/rr/tm. tno. 'Tlfinpv^AdiG'nl. bv his b^Td denarfure, wpj* -nbTe 


Ta.Tjsp'btniPe^f tn-the cmrpTV'cntr of evmTirite 'niodf»l-Tn»>Trpra. 
Thp yfti^'~T)f^ he:E3o ic~lo>^ onb r isnt ?nphienfnr-llv*HTe gT dIl a nd- 
srhdlRr55hin. Thmeo-Ad’JTfll bne trp.npfnrmpd if. into an AT»?e of 
-p'»tMifr^nnen^nle,-"The ma«miti?ifp of thplenic is rpslly_vpr\»- 
pTfst judged f^ra the standard of the Ta^U tradifioa 'ttiat 
was jh'wogne when the epic appeared. ~ 


/ 


.=^ -J&Sfi^ting.-thft treatises on Grammar, t iie pre^.CSlappadhi- 

-of-worJr^vhiiih^ould-have taxi^ its mother in the matter-of 
its tjonstructioh. The Ten Idylh and the ParipadcH contain 
fair l y long poem s * but they, tpoj are .only prototypes -of-the- 
short p<»m8 of the anthologies in respect of their theme and 
construction.* Thouch a considerable body of literature be- 
lonj^g to the pre-Cilappadhikarfim pmod .is loafc, there is 
no indication to believe that thei-j mi^t have b^n epics 
amongst them. TVom the names cf sudi lost works, scholars 
- p i c k but oney-the-JIAo/tqdkr—Tof/Hrfl-fr 
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might _haY.c been,.aix epic of groivtli_ItJs -believed-that the 

book refers to the conquest of Thahadur, the modem Dharma- 
puri of the Salem District. Whatever may have ,been the 
TiafOre of the work/it could not have been an epic for the 
simple reason that it xrould have been mentioned as such by 
the poets of old had it been an epic. The absence of any re¬ 
ference to it in the body of extant literature is enou^ proof 
of the fact that it" could not have been a great work. Thus 
the task Hango-Adigal undertook, when he decided to write 
an epic, was very great and also Quite new. He had no models to 
popVy no traditions to follow, and no conventions to guide him. 
It is no doubt true that the absence of these mean an un¬ 
fettered freedom for the auth(^. but it is by no means annas>' 
task to Exetcdse-lhat freedom and at the same time to produce 

n work whVh will reoftTve. +h«» ponrovnli of prhol*»rj;. 

tmn row bp a %nrtoe-f«r'Polvt3»»>«-nQ. but 5t-has nompn'nviPr foif 
TTiptr of A literarv work either stands to TT>«nirft or dis¬ 

solves into diiRt. .An cn^c bv its verv natiire mnsf hoM its sun- 
remamr at all t^rnes. Tt is true thatrnovelty has its own af- 
trnrt^ons. hut-the very aualHiesB' that make it a+traettye are 
hkelv to be snumed unon as_transgre.«?dhg established 'tradi¬ 
tion and nnsfttting-orderly nro^ss. Scholars -are the boldest 

experimentalists and bIk). the worst conservativefi.__ _ 

Hanao-A'digal decided to‘experiment, and it was trood 
tihat he did so-, not only for the furtherence of Tamil letters 
but alpo for ^e advancement of fhe, knowledge of Tnankrnd. 
Td~ embark on .such a new venture and of such a masnitude 
calls for ^freat courage, skill, scholarship and ^ove aU jntui*- 
tive knowledge:—His-noble-work-amply-testifiesHhat-he pos^ 
sessed all these and in a great measure, for the epic earily 
transcends the narrow limits of language and climate m its 
usefulness. He was to have guided the destinies of the Chera 
country; but he relinquished the claims to the throne in 
favour of his brother, Senguttu^^n, and also renounced the 
world very early in his life. Could he have imagined that he 
was destined to reign over the realms of Tj’amil Letters and 
to command the appreciation ^d veneration jof scholars of 
a31-8gea4. 
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The CH aypadh ik^tram is a turoipg point in-the Histoiy- 
of Tjunil literature. Never before did any poet ever thiiiir 
of writing an epiepr as a matter of fact a piece of austeined- 
4^mric-^-^leveF^te^^wfia-a^^poet■l»olO eriuu^i to prodUcjdfahy- 
thing except a BUFtained piece of wort. The glorious a^eve- 
ments of the aaorient poets and the grotesque faStures of the 
Jater poets re^'olTe. around it. It standsTiB a Colossus'reprg^ 
sentine the natural consumination .of the traditmns ^deiilo 
ture of the early apes ; and unfortunateh\ it has opaln to be 
used as the yard-stick to measin'e the extent of devradatinn 
that, the latcfl* poets fall into because of the comnelline-poli¬ 
tical conditions, and the d’nsh of r<»limous beliefs. Immedi¬ 
ately after its birth, the CUavvadhikaravi took the literary 
worM by a storm. The MawmehoHiLL which is peneraHv knowtf 
as the twin -Bister of the CiUrpv^hSkaram; not only b ecaus e 
of its form hut also because its. story is considered to 
-continuation of that of the CUappudkikardm^ appeaced-soon 
after. 


S^hanarr. the author, of the Mammeld^ni. Was' A jTeat- 
critic pThkage. Tie was virfualty in charge of either a<^pt^ 
jntL oTireiectine po**ins for the con*ndpration of *tlfe Tamil 
fianga m—an asssixaat^Tm of meTi of lette rs ISV e therTgrenrh. 
literarv Academy. He has contributed a iTew yerses to flie 
anthblo^es hunself. The-fact-thathe has.not.mrotiDued any: 
patron or king either in any of his minor-|^ems' or in—the 
Manimekalai is, together with the respon^hle position be 
heldj,. enough p^f .of his high integrily ahtOndependence-. 
-Tha.L^th A Iried'TOiiBervative"anfongsTthw -ofJetters iSjouH' 
not only "approve of, hut also follow the nep fruition set 
by the CUappadhiharam by the production ofaJike poem, is 
eloquent “proor of the greatness and exiselleDCE-of First 
Epic in Tamil. Tt is only too true tJiat the CiiappddhikaTani 

is* also the First Epic of Tamil by virtue of its merit. More 
than that it possesses many qualities which entitle it to d a im 
for itself the honour of being the most resplendent of the 
epics of the world. 
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T he Btoi 2 ^ of the, CiJappadhikaxani-jaot onlj^ attracted 
a loyal Jhard, but also involve, iTir destiuis of the three prin¬ 
cipal kingdoms of the Tamil j eople. The Knsa chieftain of 
JfnagttT^aBSirthe-^fe B g^ o f Mah an cT O gjrdmlmTlh'e’kingnDl 
Cex>on attended Ihe canonisation of r-TanTin^n- All of them 
dedared that they would also erect temples in .honour of 
Kaanagi in their iespective-countries and spread ^e Eathni- 
cplt initiated hy the brother of Hango-Adigah Senguttuvan. 
Thns^e find that the entire people of TheT'amil country and 
the neighbouring Tegions eymced a d^p interest in the st<uy 
of the epic and desired to iollorv the ideals it fostered. The 
auihor, besides being the brother of the reigning monarch of 
the Ohera £k)untxy, was also a learned ascetic, revered by 
great scbolam; his t^atholicity withont a paralleL These, 

togoherwith the stamp qf approval of Satbanar, were reepon- 
Bibie lor the immediate jiopuianty of the Qiie. 

llango-Afligal was steep^on the.knbffled^ 61 the tcadir 
turns and iconventions ruling in his time. He^:gaye i;p the 
beaten track and'eacplored a new ayei^ *; Isut Im not * 
to the~^nj[te the toadtaon Jie.liibiait^ 

iicasy his'predecessDtB. Tamil_Tra£tion was exacting in its 
difierentiatian of poetry into th'e Aham andthe Puram cilnsfiefi. 
Ehnay-xei^,.- bamngGr^m^jca^arules and ethical c^es^ 
InpKt pnnfnrm “itfielf £0 either the Puiam or the Abam'class. 
IThe PmanL^rmses caxuinention the neOnes of tho^'it praises, 
but the' Aham veises cannot mention the names af_Iovers 
wh6% actions fliey pwiray. "It ivas a convenfion'that ‘thcnumiT 
her of persons represented in an Aham poem did not exceed 
thr^r" In nf Ruch Ktringen t! conv e^itionS i'l Il a n go- 

~Adi^1 ventur^ to write an epic. Tnstiead of analysing all, the 
departures orHango-Adigal from tradition, "we can do well to 
note t^y_ iwo-xefonns he effected which encomp^ all his 
departure their very nature and length, the Puram and 
Ahfltn poems of old were capable of represe nt i n g only one or 
two incidents In the lives of men. Hango-Adigal was the first 
poet tci’ portray the full span of life of two lovers. likewise, 
he was the first poet who did away_with the exclusiveness of 
4he-divisions-otipoetry^ 7 . e . AhaTn . an d-PuEam>- 
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These two reforms allo\Yed Ilango-Adigal the ireedom 
to magnify his stor.*, to accommodate ma»y episodes in it 
and also to incorporate a good deal of didactic material. As 4 
compensation he embodied in Jiis. noble -work, all iLaf was 
best hi the Uml itronrlj'aflrup'lab'^ ^ inahy ' cen- 

turies preceding him. Thus the five broad clivisiom of the 
Aham class of Poetry—^Kurinji, hlullai, I^I^utham, ^ifeithal 
and Palm — have each a canto shotted to just manner 
the divi^ons of the Puram class of poetry are also fully 
treated in the last part of the epic. The poets of old had 
classified Tamil Literature under three heads: 1) lyai i.e. 
Poetiy; {2J Isai i.e: poetry which can be set to mu^; ( 3 ) 
^^ataaam i.c. Dra m a. We have excellent specimens of Isai- 
’tamil interwoven ni the epic; and the claims of JNataka-tamil 
are given ampie jusrace, too. Thus, m short, this epic is an 
exquisite repository of the words, customs, tradition and cid- 
lure, of the pre-CJiiappadhikaram era. 'I'herelore it is that the 
pracaceoi producing short poems of either the Ahain or the 
i^uram mass died out with the advent oi the CitappaamJcamm. 

. TiiB^piicity._beauty_aiid charm of-the Aharr. poems 
^ducedsomepl jheposMJiiappacihikaram poets to revive their 
production ; butlhey were not bold enougn to put into prac- 
uce wnat they ard^Uy desued. The VuappaahUcoram had 
60 established ite^hold that any poet who pfoanced-short 
poems would never W had the privilege of nn-rming a place 
- as a poet.—Hence such of those poets~wnb genuinely felt“like 
reyiving.the old tnadition, invented the Kovai or the rhpm 
verses in dilierence to the lead given by the aJappadhi- 
imxanL The.iiovai verses can, like the po^ of the AhanT 
-class, stand ap^ independently- but the ajuthors who wrote 
them were careful enough to see that th^ verses formed 
themselves into one natural and related Jnit. The Kovai 
Btots wiflj the aepicting-of the first meetiig of a coupfe-of 
toyers and traces the development of .their love until ite cid- 
mmation m marriage, and ends with the depicting of a few 
^aaes of their manfed life. Similarly such of those post- 
r^padhikaram poets who felt like celebrating tie victoty 
hf a general or a kiug invented the Paranl 
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The study of Psychology ard Aestheiics had made great 
strices in the Tamil Kad, manj' centuries before the birth of 
the Cilappadhikaram. To the ancients the piupose of poetry 
. was TO a . p pe a . s e-the-aestbe tic cravingb uf men, "aaRTTo enner 
this pleasure the study of Psychology was encouraged. Ilango-’ 
A d i gfll widened the scope of poedry and amended thp notion 
of lie ancients. Accor^g to him poetry should not stop with 
app e a an g the aesthetic cravings of men; it should al«) ap¬ 
pease their intellectual cravings. Since the latter’ was a new 
idea which he propounded, Ilango-Ad^gal laid 4 ;reater stress 
on iL The second theory he propounded was that the teaching 
of philosophy while recounting a story was more powerful 
than teaching it as a science. 'That the^ two theories of hiw 
were unanimously approved of not only by his contemporaQr 
popts but also hy the poets beion^g to the later ages is amply 
borne out by the History of Tamil literature after the ddvepit 
of the (JUappadhikaram. 

All the post-Cilappadhiharam poets have ardently fol¬ 
low^ the lead given by Ilango-Auiga±,” oUt mey appear 
to have misunderstood him.. Tte is the mason why 
'works do not hold such a high position as the Ciiappadhi- 
karam^ The first misunderstanding is in respect of the pur¬ 
pose of poetry, Tlango-Adigal did not mean that appeasing of 
the aesthetic cravings of men by poetry was secondary to the 
appeasmg of the intellectual cravm gs; and hejwould .never 
-have" Vcepted as poetry, a body of verses which failed to ajp- 
peal tc\ aesthetic tastes. In the Cilappadhikaram are incor¬ 
porated the theology of many religions ; and while tnlir’ing 
of any religion, llango-Adigal ma kes us fee l that ha hf> 
-a-very devoted-votary^'that faith. Even-in the treatment 
of the tenets-of his religion, Jamism, he is extremely objective. 
The subjective element ente'rs while JKann^ is represented 
^ elevating herself to tfi^evd of a divine being, and there 
ifi no suggestion in the epic that any of the rel^ons whose 
tenets have Seen eicpounded in it, has 'helped her to achieve 
that high, status. Even Sathanar committed tiie bliinder.»of 
suppr^g that Hangp-Adigal meant that reli^ous education 
Bhould-be'the aim of-an epic. All the later poete haveJaitii- 
fnlly introduced rdigious’thedniB^in their wnrVa 
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Th^ second jniBunderstanjding of tiie h)i£T-ftoets s in res¬ 
pect of the teaching of philcisophy. TVe have already UL-ed that. 
even=£atbanar noistook Ilango-'Adigal anti felt ihat it is obli¬ 
gatory to teach religion in an epic. The author of tbs Xeelor 
kesi xiid not know the art of iellmg a sto CL-and Tip dirl-Twt- 
Very much care^Sout his igiiorance. JSe was interested in 
E^n^ding his religion, and here was a forerunner who advo¬ 
cated the teaching of religion through a ston t—It was a 
that llah^Adigal did not dehne to him what a story was. 
He called his work an epic and Neelakesi,-im mouth-piece, 
went round place to place to engage herself in religious 
debates.. Surely, the author of the Neelakesi has narnpH out 
the master’s behests ! Saint Mahiekavafiagar was a veiy reli- 
gioUB man and a jnissionaiy. He loured the whole of Tamil. 
Ifad and at every great Saivite Shrine he sang devodoiml 
songs in praise of the presiding deity. He was the last of 
four Saivite Saints. Imagine him' teaching reli^n and foster¬ 
ing devotion through a Hovai^ for was it not the tradilion. to. 
teach rdiponihrough a story and why H^uld he not pursue 
^ work in. the approved manner. These. iltngfm.t.inwt gp to 
prove QUappadhikaram’s hold over ihe poets who came after 

Of aOr the litemiy ianguag^ of the world, whose orig in s 
lie beyond historical times, Tamil has this imiqim feature — 
and it^ tjhares it only with-the-Ghinese ~ of stall b^g emi^t 
as a spoken langda^, without undergoing any chaxrge during 
sU th^ oentuxaEB. In-like maimerr^c-CibQtpiulJlu^^ 
it was produced in the latter j)art of the 2nd .o^tuiy.A. JX 
ie., nearly two centnries after die hist literary epic of the 
western world, th.e .Aenead — has tHrs rare dr5finctiDn.-~and 
_5l Siarw it with Joo other epic in the world -r- of satisi^^ng the. 
tastes of the most moc^m of critics. 
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T ECB 5mj>prtaDce af regional study for the promotion of 
geographical knowledge in India has been stressed by 
eminent geographers. Prof. Ogilvie of the Univereity of ISdin- 
burgh deplores the lack of detmled monographs on the Tarious 
sub-repons of the vast sub-continent cf India.^ ^Arthur Geddes 
also complains that in Soutib India, ^ou^ there has been 
much talk of lingmstic provinoes, there has beeto no conBcien-»- 
tious use of geogra^ueal method for discussing possible econo¬ 
mic province?, on the^baas of re^nd stu^.* 

As observed by Geddes, to need for reponal' study is 
specially acute^in ^uth India on ac^unt of the aptataon. for 

^Ikese psge^ iorm fte --introducliQii to & Hreeu on Some Aspects ~9/ liB 
Seffhmal Oeoaraphv 6} Tamil Nad, and are here Teprodueed by eomtesy of 
the. Editor, The Indian Geographieol Jovrnatr^^^Eano^ 

1. The-Technique of Begiondl Geography uUh special ref erence to 
The, Journal of the Madrae Geographical Aaeociaiion, VoL p. 110. 

There have beeh^ hoir e v e r , eeveial detailed monographs Ja recent yean, 

• • 

WTv - _ __ 

P. Chattedeci Le J*Jatea3l~de'2IeshaJavo (Garo-Khaa-Jajnta): 
Rtudft geographigue done de iTnde; Paris, 1836. , 'T 

(tt) M. B. Hthsnrala, A Geographical Analysis oj the Loioer Indta 

Ba£nz Karachi,'1536. ' _ 

fui)-S. T>.Tant. 72e Sodal~Economv oJ ihe Himalayans, based an n 
suxoep of ihe Kvmaon Misnahxyas ; Xondoii, 1938. - 
(to) Badlukksinal Mukerjee, The Changing Tace of Bengal ; TTniveisily 
of Calcutta, 1938. 

(p) B. S. Behaggi, The Bombay Karnataka, A Geographical JSmvey 

Belgaiim, Iflfl.__ " 

' IvO George- Kuriyan, Stvdies in Kerala, The Journal of the hSadiaa 
GeograpbicnJ Aesocmtion, 1937,, 1838 ; The Indian Geogr^ihical 
Journal, 1942. 

(ou) Enmmgopal Bagchi, The Ganges Delta ; Universi^ of CalcnUa, 
1944. -i 

2. Dynamic Problems of Geographical Beconnaissahee in India, JhlJGA., 
A ill , p ' - S I, 
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the Im^jirisdac prrnnijeBS, This is the justifitAticr. fo? choos¬ 
ing a linguistic unit as a geo^aphieal reai3?3-Of-?»n^3- Kazi 
i|aiducltnir7L5med~bas dirided India into fteveml politico- 
geographic regkms and Tarailnad forms one of his negic^s,®— - 

The choice of & lingmkic unit for a regional study szn also 
be justified by the close corineetion that exists between langu¬ 
age and environment. While on thj one hand langua^ has 
had its influence oil. the cultural and economic develesment 
of the peoplea-of the Various repons, fhe spread'of" lad^uage 
is also influenced by the topographical feature of the ossantry. 
In his preface to The Frontiers of Language and NatvmalUy 
in Europe, published in 1917 just on the eve of fhr : i^iistiee, 
Mr. Leon Dominion sayE, “The' languiige exports a strong 
formative infln^ce on nationality because wofftls erpress 
thoughts and ideals. But underlying the currents of haiionfil 
feeling or of speedi, is found the persostent action of land or 
geograpjiy, whlA like tiiB :i:ecun:ent motif of an opantic 
compositibn prevails from beginning to end of the or^icstrar- 
tion and endows unity of theme. Upon these foundafioi^— 
linguistle frontiei^ deserve recognition-as the symbol-of the 
divide bistw^n economic and social eoncfitacnkT’ 

Howler the region of Tamil Nadu (the coamtiy of the 
Tamils) though- hy nomenclature a linguistic repipUj has c«r-_ 
tain de^te^'pEyseal and climatic charactexdsties so that it 
may be described as a natinuLgeographic^Te^im;^-It Jbas -a' 
rhomboidal shape .Bordered by the ramparts of the Ghats, the 
Eastern and the Western on tiie north-'WESten^ and thf> west- 
. em sides-and the Bay of Bengal on the ■eastern and fhe 
Strmt and the^Gulf of Mannar on thejsouthea^eranSdes.- 

Traiutional -Lhiits 

In Tantil literature, Tomilnad is said to have extended 
from Cape Comorin in the south to the TErupati hidfi in the 

3 .. Politieo-Seffiondt Division oj India, IXlJtrXIX, > S7.- 
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north (Kumari Vongadam)."*Tlifi pla>ce^naxae NoUore j)L 
Tama origin® (Paddy village) indicates that the T^nil Region 
in the past nught have extetnded even north of the Pulicat 
Lake. As rega rds the western limit , t ha flTiri^Tif^TO Arlr-.9V)yijw- 
padiharam t^es it to the Arabian Sea.® But Nannool com¬ 
posed in the 12th century A.D. defines it as extending up to 
Kudagam (Coorg).^ The Malayalam language must have 

*. (a) eu^QeuEJeSL-jji Ojs^^^unfiaii ni^emi 

(.Tolkappiycmi 

The Tamil languafife- is spoken in the area, lyii^ betireen the 
northern, Vcngadam and the southern Kmns^ 

(h) QajiBat.uh ^uj^earp QuetreuQuA 

jS^isiresr ^^goSso piSy^^j eu^sQs 

_ {fUkaruUyffr) 

'Em Tajnil language Ss in vc^gne in the area hsning its ionr 
limits, Vengadam, Kumari nnVt the two wur 

(c) Osi^Qluirdr ^Srpqpth Opau^Qiaa-^ QusrreuQ^ 
piS^eujrui ujDjpp^ps&r LfsaiBi Sjr(B 

, _ (SilapPadtkfitxun) 

The Hill of Emvikrama and Jthe aes of the gnddpw» ynTnarf gae 

- the'two boundanet^of-'tbe wdl watered'^amilnad. 

iSeopl^eaura ascJlpeoirjrp^Qeo-^Sdrjpi ~ 
iSppiii ^£u@Q< 7 £i ^u^‘Oiu&&o — aif 
xoirA)£UEBr ^enp {SestLjSaj 

- - 

The TamHaad of great reknown lies between the Whnr e nf 4he blue 
■sear~where the goddess Kumarj ever petfanns p«>nrmrj> wnH jjjg 
northern hill of the god Viahnn. — 

(BAamtTytpl 

6. The name NeJIore is eiclush'ely Tamil. The- TViTt^ equivalemt f nr -it 
nameIy_Fa<f{uru, and' the Sonskdl equi^'aleDt YrUnpajam are'unknown. 

•, C?BinCTgi in ^^aor f> » r — 

tDGB3ri^_eaiB iss^^isjSp pfamt euesariltiSgo 

(SUappadikaraxn) 

The Tamil Ignd is bounded by Kumarl, "Ve^aijn, the 'Easteia 
and the Western seas. 

7, (^essr'su^ (syjiif) (^t_<sth QeamisLjji 

cTgpi Kirm «5> 

Ci^annpol-Scrappayuncm) 
The extensive area of Tamilngd is bounded by the Eastern sea, 
Kumari, Kudagam and Ven gaditm, 
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gaip^ separate individuality by (ben to .^tinguish^JK^ralft, 
where it now prevails, as a separate linguistic ‘ajifea.* 

The Method Uggn 

There have been some movements of peoples in historic 
times as also political incursions on the part of potentates 
ruling different iinguistie regions of those -days. -Tiadituni 
should not be the criterion in determining the exact limite of 
the Tamil Region of the present day. The present distrlbutibn 
of the Tamil language should be the main criterian-for-deter- 
mining the limita Accordingly, the limits of Tamilnad have 
been based upon the VUlage Statistics of the census of 1931.* 
These statistics contain information regarding ihe linginsde 
distribution of population only for those villages in 
more &an 10% of the population speah a language o^er than 
the main mother tongue spoken in. die taluk as ^f whofe. 
Villages in the'border land "(as found in the SurvW of InSEa 
one-ineh sheets) were first plotted on a map (i^'scsle) and 
then the percentage of ihe Tamil speakmg popnladon was 
Doted-againat-j€aA'-iyinage:--The-^% -line" waS-mteipolateA 
amongst these, the villages confaii^g-more than"50% Tar^ 
being within this>‘^line and thbse containing less than 50% 
Tamils without.- 

It was found that~except in the nnrthem bor^o' and in;a 
few parts df the western border, the transition firoin|i Tamils to 
non-Tamils is abrupt across the~50%ninguistjc ^me, whidi 
more or less carresponds to the jBscarpment of t{ie Mysore 
Plateau or the crest of the Southern Ghats. In th^ north* the 
transitionTraiif Tanfil to Telugu is gradual, the TuhagesThere: 
contami^ a xnixigt popuIatioxL~ 

The 50% line here is an arbitrary matheimfeil line’fol¬ 
lowing a^gzagjiath with the higher elevations on theTdug'J 
side. This line behaves like a contour re-entrant going up along 

S. S. £1. 'Utunnsxa&an, ^^uditiosal LimitB ~siid SuhdJxsjsooB ffsB 
Tamil Begion, K. V. Rangmwanpu Awanffor Commemaraitm Yobtiae, p. 182. 
9. Ujxfortamitely the VUUige StalisliD»~tA the Ceoeus 1911 '^o sot 
pP}LjiPlail-a.boat_lhe .lingnirtiC pf f}ii> po pnlaUfm . 
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the valleys of'ihe'riverfc it crosseb^ ylz., Aranij AliVnli channel, 
Nagari, Nnndiyar and Poini rivers. Along the vall^B Araiu, 
JSfagari wd Poim,j;;thOT_^are_a^tnv_pinpQiidccantly^-iso3a.t3ed' 
Tamil villages even beyond the above dividing Imp. 

Tamil-Teltjgu JOiviDiNa Lenz: 

From the above account, it is evident that the Tamil 
villages clust^ along river valleys and the more favoured a rea- s 
and avoid all higher slopes. It is probable that the stronger 
Tamil element has been able to displace the Tdugu dement in 
the better favoured river valleys and low ground. 

As alre^y indicated this 60% linguistic linp jjg purdy 
math emat i c al and cannot be entirely depends! i^Mm as a 
criterion for determining the limits of Tamilnad. The limits 
have therefore to be fixed byLalinens do^ to the above pucrefy 
lingmstic line as possib^^nd at the same thnp confQrmnig*to 
some definite physical boxmdaries. It is seen jhat Rnr-h a, Ime 
co mmenc eB on ^e Pulicat Jak^-3ust north of^^Arao^akkaair 
village-iif-^he^imnerFT^i^and runs wiStwards to join the 
Satyavedu iddge. From the. Satyaveda ridge it runs to the 
Nagalapfnram^hills ataross the longitudinal valJQr between them 
foUowm g the T yater, divide in the middle-of-the fiepresaon. 
From there Jt goes along the most southeasterlyTidge of the 
Nagaii group of bilb-and then along the Nagari Nose 
Mountains-’ Then it runs southwestwards along the crests of 
the fine of foolrhills until it joins the Chittoor-North Arcot 
district boundajy “veiy near the crossing of that boundary by 
the Fatpadi-Chittoor xaiiway line. -From there it runs west- 
wmxi^along the-crests nfTheTine ofloot-hills and in the 
forested escarpment of the Eastern Ghats which serves as 
the zonB-of-separation between the-hlysore Flateau and the 
Tamilnari plaina. 


Ai/issnativeb 

It may be extended that j&e Tamil r^on should ex¬ 
tend further north u p to the Tiru pati hillsjnjsonfonnily with 
the traditional iamits^eirtendmg from Kumari in the south to 



Vengaclam iii -die north. This lifct sot soine de^ite advan¬ 
tages from the-^ysical jioint of as it follows the”escarp¬ 

ments of. Tirupati and the Eastcrr. Ghats. But south of the 
Tirupati escarpment is the hnponant va lley of SwamamnVi , 
whicn IS preponderantly Telugu a:.d is aspected more to the 
Telu^u country than to the Tamil area further south. Further, 
the traditional boundary cutting across this valley inan the 
TSmpati escarpment on the morfti to the >^agari hills in the- 
south must be more or less arbitrary. Another boundary may 
also be thought of. This would be the water divide nmning 
east to west on the southern side of the Swarnamuki valley. 
Ibis chvide’ separates the valleys of the rivers flowing into 
the Telugu Region from those flowing into the Tamil Region." 
Though the Swarnamuki \*aJley is excluded, there is stfll the 
area i mm ediately south of this line, which is mostiy Ttiugu.^® 
This boundary is not superior to the boundary nhnBm even 
from the phyacal point of "^w. 

WlSTERN BoUjniiHT LjNE' 

—The r efflon^ bound^ . from flie poi nt where 
-of-Chitto<H:, ^Jarfh Arcot and Satem meet, turns sonfliwEBt* 
w;^ along the eastern boundary of Hosur Taluk of thA SalPTn 
District, following the edge of the Mysore pialeaxi right 
through.- - — 

_ From thcLpoint whore the districts-of (laiittoor, and 

Mysore State meet, there is a low ridge rimning due cn ut-h as 
far as the town of Erishnagiri. The purely l50% lingmsticline 
follows the ridge to its southern extremi^ and turns 
westwards crossing the hlarkandanadi vallcL to join the Hosur 
Taluk boundary. North of this line froL the Kiarimagiii 
town to the Taluk boundary alonglthe valley of the 

hiarkandanadi eadsts a mixed population of Tamil, JTelugu 
and Hanarese, the valley being accessible from the Mysore 
plateau. 


Villages in this oica have a pcqpulation which is anyshere befc* 
wwn^BP% to 100% Telugu speahin^. 
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The Hoiur Taluk of Salem district has 40% Telugu, 33% 
Kauarese aud 21% Tamil. Tehigu is adopted as the medium 
of instruction in the'ekmantary schools of the Taluk. So ilie 
whole of the Hos i ir TolnV liiit.- riTB~ 

Taluks of Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri and Omalur have been 
included within the limits. 

The JSIollegal taluk of Coimbatore District is mainly 
Kanarese and Tamilians form' only n minor or negligible 
percentage of the population in all its villages. In the northern 
hilly region of the Bhavani and Gobichettipalayam Taluks, 
there are two villages only (Bafgur 88% Kanarese, Hasnur 
87% Kanarese) taken note of in the VUldge Statistics. So the 
linguistic irontier is taken along the .water divide at., the 
southern edge of the plateau up to R.p.TTtnrlffiTidi hlalai. Cross¬ 
ing the .Moyyar valley'dt foUbws the Nilgiris escarjnnent, 
which is the boundary between the Nilgiri a-nd Coimbatore 
Districts. But' the 50% linguistic line is pushed towards the 
plains as the Kanarese and Telugus have spread ^ong the 
iQiper reaches of the Mqyyar and-Bhavani-valleys h- oindlie 
plateau-- 

The Nilgiris is the most-pdlyglot area in the J’residency. 
Not only do &e Badaga8,'Toda!s, Kotas and KirmThb as each 
^eak a dohgue, which has been classifiKl as"a wy a»*a te -lan¬ 
guage or dialect but the plateai^^ds where three languages 
meet, the Tamil of Coimhatore, the Malayalam of Mfl l gh ar 
and the Kanar ese of Mysore.^ The Tamils predominate only 
in the settlements of Coonoor, Wellington, Ketti ^d Ootaca- 
mund along the raflway line and the plantation centres of 

11. NUgiria District Gazelieer,"^^. 1 , p. 124. 

Percentage of Population lott)^ 

Tabtk. 'TamiLxu Mother tongue. 



1931 

1941 

Tovela, 

.. 99% 

98% 

Agastismixzjn 

90% 

97% 

Kalknlam 

.. 85% 

85% 

VOavaneode 

75% 

78%- 

Sheneottah 

95%’ 

95% 

Devikulam 

87% 

a3% 

PinuRds " 

.. 54% 

49% 
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SholuTj 'Hiililchl and Melnr. Else'R'Lerc the population is::on- 
Tamil Henci^ the ^hole of Nilgiri plateau is Mt out. 

‘vJFVom here QS^siEa-dB the eastern boundaries of Palghati 
Cochin and TmvflBage represent the IS ng aiEtic boundary but - 
for two exceptions. ]^ear the Shencottah gap, the ghate offAy 
a better ^ontier than the political one both from the linguis¬ 
tic and physical points of^ew. Thus the halntable portJbns 
1or~Sheneottah taluk of TraVancore fall within the Tamil 
limits. In the extreme south of the Travancoie State, the 
four Taluks of VOavancode, Kallfnlam^ Tovala and Agastis- 
waram bdong to the Tamil Hegion as the majority in thAyn 
speak Tamil as their mother tongue. (See Table below). 

From the above Table iji would appear that there are two 
more taluTrs, Deviknlamand Pirmede, the population of 
is main)y Tamil speaking. Eut this represents onl^ the mig- 
-Tatory Jabourens on tiie plantations, 'who have their permanent 
homes in Tapiil^^ east of the Gibats and in South Travancoie.' 
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TAMIL STUDIES IN MALAYA 

Singigpore, April 10. 

The XJnivasity of ^hialaya invited Professor K. A. 
NilaJanta Sastri, Indian historian,-to advise it on the crea¬ 
tion, of a Department of Tamil Studies. 

Sr George V. Allen, Vioe-QianeeHor, told P.T.I. that 
Prof. Sastid vra^ expected here shortly on a month’s viat. He 
would discuss details of the project with Govennnent, TJniver-* 
sity and community spokesmen and make recommendations 
to the Court of the Uxuveraly. 

Prof. Eastri’a tarms of referenee vdllJte the report of the 
Carr Saunders Comniis^nj^hich investiga^ ..Malayan edu- 
catdon inLJ.947._ The^ommissionJias envisaged^ department- 

-fw -Ttidiiim fm H T5Lmirfittidip^ lTi-t.he Ih^wtroiiy tApmvidft for 

Urn third large section of Malaya’s pOpulatiDn. 

-The Comimssion deared a h^nningrwitli-fliB'Bfciidy'of 
Tanul languBge,~Drs7idian' eulture and Soli^Indiaolii^oiy. 

s- -It-said, “TheTTniveraty of Malaya is in an nsoAIly good 
posiriou-to become a centre of Oriental studies which would 
he incomplete if they 4id not include' at'least one of the Indian 
languages.” 


REWHiTETHISTOliy' OP IKDIA 

Karaikudi, April 6. 

The need for a critical study of history of the T amils wMi 
a view to have a proper perspective of-thdr antaent culture, 
was stressed by Dr, R. K. ShsumuMiam Chettiar, Vice- 
Chajieel1orl)f the Annamalai University, at a yeoeption givfen 
to him yesterday by the Head of Tirovannamalai Adhi- 
narnTMutt, Huimaku£^~ahout 6 miles hrom here. ' 
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Sri Deivasigamani Arunachala Desika SwamigalT' 
Benting him 'with a diawl, praised his servioes to reli^on and 
Ta mil literature. ____ 

Dr. Shamnukham Chettiar explained the greatness of 
Tamil civilisation, and said that history should be re-written 
beginning from the South instead of the North." Great oiien- 
talists, like Sir William Jones and Max Muller, about 150 
years ago, had written Indian history from the materials fur¬ 
nished to them by the North Indian Sanskrit sidiolars, who 
had no knowledge of Tamil culture. 

Dr. Shanmukham Chetti said that before the advent .of 
Aryans, there was a culture emsting already in the land, which 
was the Tamil culture. 

TAMyiRAMAS JN BOMBAY 

Bombay, March 28. 

It is rare in these days when the dims hold i^y evi^- 
where io.cQine across ;^jea]ly-good play. The-s^g^-howHoer- 
retnams a force in the south owing to the persevering en^u- 
siasm of ^one or two dramatic troupes who have studc to 
stage in spite of the fact thatdt has not at^ been a paying 
■proposition. The T.KJS. Brothers are on such group. ~ Thpir 
best is “Auviyar ”, the story of Tannlnad’s legendary poetess 
* 1^0 i^i^by-word for wisdom 4mdgoodne§St|jIhe T Bm - 
thers are putting on boards five of their best dramas includ-' 
ing “Auviyar” in Bombay in aid of th^ Bombay Tamil 
Sangham’s Buildmg Fund. 

_ The Bombay Tamil Sangham in Whoselaid these dramas 
are being staged is a cultural association whi^ ha*; been trying 
its best to serve the cause of T amil literature in Bomb^ 
these twelve years. Th^ run a library and a reading room and 
hold weekly meetings where young people are encouraged to 
exchange ideas as well as cultivate the art of public srpeaking. 
Classes in Tamil classics are also a weekly feature while festi¬ 
vals and “days” connected with-the great iiax)ne3 of Tamil 
lat^ature are celebrated every ySuu Prominent people ^ 
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South india whenever thsy come tc» Boiohay malse it a point 
of coniacting Tamiliaus hsre throt^_ the Saaghazn. 

' AN ZDITOE’S VIEWS ON HEvDI 

Spsaldng on Thursday, the Counsellor in Hyderabad, Air. 
M- JK. Vdlodi, asked thB promoters of Hmdi to jjrocee^ 
cautioudy in tayfaig _to qnead.jlhal language^ In tendex^g 
that Sidvice he voiced the opinion cS the Sondi Indian publii^ 
Most people liere are uninterested in Hindi, which is foreign 
,tq_them._Nor h^ that language aDy_great attraction's a 
souroe of knowledge. Thou^ it presents valuable xeK^ous 
philosophical, and literaiy works, there are very, few books in 
Hindi .on 'science and various other branches of knowlalge 
devek 5 >sd In modern times.' Its ufiefnlness in every day aSabr 
is very limited. That being so, the jieoplc are, naturally,-al^ 
dnnecaneflmg 7 tisanselves“tD the artide in Constitaiaon~hf 
India making Hindi the dffiriallangnage'of ^TTnion. Thinks* 
Ing pED^e.'would'ha^m ^nrfeiTed a^worl^Ianguage jike En^. 
lis^^Ktak^that^phice as if^naKtes Ihij^-to-lQUowdhe^^ 

is said and written in all coimtd^ 

- • — • 

If the Union must adopt an indigenouB Imiguag^ -th^ 

- would have-chosen Sansfarit^written In-a simple script, Ho^ 
-man—as the principal Indian languages have drawn £rom it 
a^ it is vddely-api^dlated; -- 

"■ 7 ;^ JHndiis hktd to'master. "^rrMrTSr.~T^odi emphasis^ 
fliat *' the protagordfits of .Hindi should understand the" difl&- 
eulfifis of non-Hindi Bpealdi^peoplEin learning riiat language.” 
Thou^ organised bodies have becn systematicatty .teariiing 
"Hindi in aU parts of this State for over thirty years, JMadrasis 
who are able to .g:eak Hindi fluently, or write it lucidly aie 
but a handful Yet the- difficulties of those who would Ipsg-n 
Hindi are little understood by the Go-m-nment of India. The 
latter has prescribed that language for examinations for the 
eelectjon of raindidates for the public services. It is fntroduc- 
ing Hindi into various departments of the Administration. All 
this places South Indians at a serious disadvantage. 

—Madras Mad, April 15. 
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NEW EDITION OF KAMBAN’S WORKS 

Karaikudi, April V. 

Presiding over “the Kamban Festival, Karaikudi, which 
-TOimueticed'h^ yesierday, Dr. Rl K. snanmukhanTChettiarr 
^^ce-Chancellor of the Annamalai Ilniversity, said that the 
University had decided to undertake the publication of an 
authoritative text of Kamhuramayana andthat it was -nprtd 
^tbeJeaxned men to extend their hand of co-operalaon in ihat 
endeavour. 

Dr. Dhettiar, in the course of his address congratulated 
the org a n i sers of the Kaxhagam on their efforts ‘to celebrate 
the festival bring home to the people the moral, didactic, 
artistic, and literary beauty of Kamban’s masterpieoCi ^ 

For many oentun«Kamban was acknowledged as a gri^t 
man of letters and it was but natural for the people to res- 
pect^a-great. man ^hen -they discovered“luB intnnac ment. 
Poet Bharat in his tribute to Kamban had stated thatT^iii^ 
nad had become great by the birth of Kamban. - 

:^-JContiniuhg,-'Dr. mheffiar aaad that-onedmportantieataie 
of Kambaramayana was the emphasis laid'at every siage on 
the ea^tence of Ood and the glorification of Eis greatne^ 
This was one of-the characteristic of every ^^t - 

Valmiki pm-trayed Kama as Nature’s^ ^entlcmangvt^e' 
Kamban dei^bed him as God incarnate, people who inade 
a historic approach to Kamayaha often asked whether there 
was any -tanth in -the story. That was not the proper approach 
and by that approach one could not evdu^te and enjoy the 
Ti^es lying open-to the reader. In KambanJ fhe wnr^Ka d an 
epic whith could challenge comparison with any other -wcarld 
epic. People denied it and said that it was after all a trans¬ 
lation of~Valpuln7 To thun he would reply that "ho'poet was 
original and no genius could spin out something of a er^tive_ 
work out of nothing. Kamban had in his mind Valmi]^ and 
gave a vivid picture of Tamilnad. The story of RcoTiayana 
should have bcfen current even before the time of Valmiki 
and it must h&.ve touched his imamnation. Whe* K amban 
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found that the epic story was cherished by the people of T amil - 
nad, he produced the masterpiece. Though Kambaii had his 
theme ifrom Valiniki and though there were many things in 
common between ihe two, the handlm g nf 

tion was distinct 

Illustrating his point, the President-said that in Khmb?i- 
Hamayaha, Viswamilaa .took Hama along with 
through the very Mreets'bfTVlithila where Sita was standing 
in her bower and made Sita fall in love with Hgmp. who hiin- 
self fell in love with her at first sight. Here Kamban had ^en 
a rapturouB description of Sita’s beauty and theromanic ^eet 
it produced on Rama. This was Tamil (sulture pure and 
simple while in Valmilri^s Hamayana both Rama and Sita were 
stran^rs until betrothal, which look pl ace after Rama’s break¬ 
ing the bow. Kamban’a adoration of Rita Was so great th ^t 

time 
mdy 
1 she 

was treading. Yet Kainban’s indebtedness to VahniM^was 
nxhibited by his jeference^ the-latter as * The Trim JPoet” 
andr^* I’he T)ivine.PoEt" •- 

Replying to_^ adverse (sriticisms made against Kamha- 
xmnayanam Dr. Chettiar said that Ea^aramayanain revealed 
that Kamhan^s love for Tanulnad^lxg people and her 
men was unbonded and that it was nothing but mi act of 
ingratitude and'foolJshneBB"to paII him the. “Slave of the 
Aryans.”. 

Stressing the need for a critical study of Kambaraniayana 
Dr. Chettiar that no exhaustive study of the dusive b^uty 
and subtlety of portraiture of charaefef "had'been made so 
far either in Tamil or in English and that in this respect the 
publication Delhi. Tamil .Sangham- "Mr. TT^. S.. 

Ajyar’s ctapmentaiy Samton” was coinmeudable. he- 
hoped that more such publications would be brou^t out. 


he could not bear Havana touch her by her toft at the 


allow iiim to remove her with part of the earth on whid 
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XEHUDI MB^"VHrN’S TRIBUTE TO 

SOUTH INDIAK MUSICIANS 

JMadras, April 3. 

Interviewed bv a represen t ative of The H ind u this mo m, 
ing Mr. Menuhin seid that before he caine to ^ladrae he had 
heard recitaJls by a number of musicians in the North. But 
after having heard music in South India, he felt that Jhe 
max had been reached. He made a special reference to Pandit 
Ra^ Shanker’s redial on the star and was tremendous^ hu- 
presfeed with the flexibility of the sitar wherein it was pc^blie, 
he said, to have a wonderful quft,lity of improvisation. The 
extraordinary thing about the sitar was the way in which it 
could be adjusted (induding the removal of frets) to have 
desired effects. This was typical of the flexibility of Indian 
culture added Mr. Menuhin, “ And here! heard your wonder-, 
ful violinist Prof. Dwaram Venkataswami Naldu and also 
others.'* ^e conoxt ganged ^ the Central _Colle^e of Kar¬ 
nataka Mudc at a high level, he said and added that he 
enjoyed the whole programme. He liked the way in which the 
young Gopalakrishnan played the violin on that day^to the 
flute redtal on^wan TJNl Swaminatha Rillak hlr. Menuliin 
evinced keen interest in the flute .and wondered “ how one 
could play diflerent notes in such a small instrumnht”— The 
sliding ^ecte shown on it were-remarkable, he 

Indiin Violins 

Speaking of Indian violins, Air. Menuhin Knid thnt thp. 
estraordinary strength of Indian music was that it had been 
able to take a foreigu instrument hkp. the vioilin and make-it 
so melodic. They in-India had evolved a method of splaying 
on this stringed instrument and made it own*. By 

playing different sca le s and notes and produ^g that sound 
vduch was^characteristic of Tndipn Muac, they h sd made It- 
a 'wonderful instminent.* 

Prof. Dwaram Venkataswami Naidu who was present at 
the interview, pointed out that in India they had notlieen 
able to obtain really good \'iolins whereas the eri*'" ag ones, 
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he felt, were more like “ n^teh boxts.” Mr. Menuhin replied 
that there were some good violins raade in foreign countries 
which, he said, were of 'su 3 >erb quaii:^ and of high craftsmaji* 
ship. He believed that the purity of the tone and harmony- 
■ fthould be kept iip vwy so a a-to-enligbiep-^he-audietteer 
In this connection, he appreciated the efforts taken in this 
country to maintain the purity of music and remarked, I 
feel that music in India is still in the stage of the Garden of 
Eden and that no Eve has persuaded Adam to eat the apple ’’ 
in the form of harmony. 

Mr. Menuhin said that' Indian music, was essentially 
mdodic and therefore it was not really necessary to have a 
violin of high quaKty and power. They tuned the strings In 
octaves which also added a certain amount of resonance* and 
. gave suffident quality. Their muse never attempted to be 
powerful or loud. Hence they had to develop the violin ac¬ 
cording to their requirements. Whena fes^locally made violms. 
were shown to him, Mr.lVIenuhin remarked that an Antwerp 
craftsman had made a rounded fcomxf violin without edges, 
BO that the fin^m could move niOTe eaaly. Itmight be^Nnry 
well for a few Indian'esraffemen to "risit foreign -countriEa and 
meet people making vioHns-and study the details involved 
in.'the samp- Thrs ^as all th^moie necessaiy, he added, be¬ 
cause the violin having-become here what it is to-day, you: 
should not be dependent on.others”. 

Music'or East and West 

t 

JVeuf Delhi, AprU '5. 

» 

Mr. Yehudi Menuhin, world &mous. violmist said in 
an interview here j'esterday that anJndian audience was a 
wonderful, audience forji Westem musician. 

He hoped that Indifua-music and western music would 
ne\*er regard each other as competitive. He suggested that there 
should be one institution in Ind:- where Westem music was 
properly taught for those who were interested in it. 
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^ferring to the difference between Indian and Western 
music> Mr. Menuhin said- that in Indian music the complica¬ 
tions of rhythm were more inleUectuaL The range of meloc^ 
was smaller. Indian music was to a certain extent repetitive, 
hwf. pneh t ime t he inflfpt ionff were a littlft diffCTft nt In offl*>r 
to appreciate these inflections, one had to be veiy and 
aw ake and the perceptiem required was greater than in the 
case of western"music. 

Westem music on the other hand was more passionate «-tid 
"explosive and a listener could abandon himself and he carried 
on its passions and emotions. Western music had its intellec¬ 
tual content, but it could be appreciated even without int^- 
lectual appreciation. 

An Indian audience was a wond^ul audience because 

they were all earn and all eyes and' they helped- the performer. 

The Ind ia n listener' for instance inspired the i)^cainer 

no(^^gg_bjs_head in ^ppreciation-of-something-qj^eaHi. Th ff 

western listener was more indined to sit bahk, having 

the price of the ticket, to see what the musiciau could do. 

^ * 

Western audiences could not appra^te Thdian to 
the same extent as an Indian could appreciate western mugic , 
In di an music,required more concentrated meditation, a more 
introspective element. Tt required an audience to forget about 
time and mater i al achievements, and a complete Rearing .of. 
the mind. This was^an solitude of mind'difficult for a wes¬ 
terner. An Ind ia n .audience-accustomed to appi^ciate the 
slightest infle ctions on'the oOber band provided a goo4 audience 
for a west&31 mumrinn . 

An I n di a n listener was Tike a person who coufd'appre- 
ciate .20 different shades of blue and 20 different of 

rsd. The' westerner was accustomed to an enormous painting 
with yelloWj green, red "and every other colour which com¬ 
pletely dazzled him and carried him awa}^ 

Mr. Me nuhin said he himsplf found great charm and 
fascination in Eastern music. But he added, “ I have a part- 
jCaatem back^oun<L-My parents were bom in Russia and so 
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I feel naturally attracted to the East, Ui India in pariicular. 
An ordinar;)' Englishman or American Tvh.o liaa lived in the 
West for generations would have to cultivate a g>ecdal taste 
to appreci ftt^ Indian miimn. 

While Indian classical muac had always maintained its 
devotional character, the trend in Western music sinoe the 18th 
century had been nmte and mote liberafion from established 
ripd forms. In the hSiddle ages, Western music was mainly 
church music very solemn and quiet and introspective. Then 
it became court music, in which the dominant note was 
courte^ and el^ance. Later, it became the mu^ of 
the man in the street, when this trend made Wei^exn music 
almost too common, ^ere came impressmnist mutac. 

The lowest taste in music eaxne-wiih the aodden. indusr 
trialisation and growth of n new rich commercial fSiasa with¬ 
out .a proper cultural^hacl ^roimd. JB ut.with_jih&-estabhBh- 
izffiiit of sciic^ AndT^eges, the building of public libr^ie^ 
etc,, the standards also gradualbr improved. 

EsgoB&s JQF Cabxatic Alssie 

Paris, March XL ^ 

A new wstalogue of meord^ chgichl and traditronal 
Indian music lias jnsr been published by UNESCO in* its 
series '^^idbirarnTReoaided Mnac.” ^ 

The n^taloguie, a vnlmne of 233 p£^e%liiQ been i ^ ipd in 
twpjhmgua^ eddions^ English and IVench, and -inrfndfta & 
list joi more than 2,600 recordings issued by the TTindiTBt.hitnj 
M^qihone Ccdumbia nJid H. AL companies, as well as de^ 
4aiilcd informatifin abont the wtahs-and -the recording mua- 

eiany , 

The^uthor ^ the~^^^k is M. AlamX-anielou, a Erench 
musicoIogiBt, who has lived for many years in Benares where 
he is known as Shiva -Sharan. He has preceded the Catalogue 
itself with an introduction containing ;aluable material on 
the Indian musical ^stem^ scaJ^ modes,-slyles, rhydims, 
jnuacaanB and instruments. There are; mor^v^, ten pages of 
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iUtiBtiatioBS of the most frequently used instruments such as 
the sarode, the Veenn, the sfrnr and Ihe principal, drums. 

^Wilhoul'negl^ting the folklore music of the Indians and 
of the aboriginal tribes and in addition to offering a selection 
of authentic Tibetan r^iordings. the catalogue devotes special 
attention to listing the best recordings of classical ixmmc ins^ 
trumental or vocal — of JCortherh India (Hindustani Muaie;^ 
ax^d of Souths India (Karnataka musicj. The works men* 
tibned are almost aU unknown in the West and the publication 
of this catalogue will therefore make the exacting and subtle 
art of the Indian musicians better known than it is at pre¬ 
sent. 

North and South 

Madras; Map 5. 

-MrrShankanao BeorSecretaiy of the-Sarvodaya-Samaj, 
explained to pressmen here to-day the lines on which the 
Sarvodaya constructive programme would be carried out. The 
-mfetang-was held at the Hindi Hrac^ Sahha,-.ThyagarayBr 
nagar. 

Ask^ about the spread of common language and culture 
in relatiom*to the Karvodaya-juovement, Mr. Deo snid- that 
the proposal of the Government of India to convert Osmania 
University into a Hindi University would not make it 1a cul-- 
tural centre. If the University were to be aicultural o^tre 
m the frue sense for promoting closer cultm^ relatlondiip 
between the North and South, it could not be' so by making 
Hindi as fhp. medium of instr iifttion. They mould provide 
not only for the learning of Hindi, but also forlthe languages 
of the South. It could not be one-way traffic frbm the Nortih. 
Tn his personal opinion, the North had much ^ore to leam 
from the SouUi than the. South from the North. 
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IW^ICB -TO BVBSCRIBJ^RS 


1. This £eptemb^ issue of ^ Tamil Culture” includes 
the dbikd and-fourth issues for the year 1952. This hsS been 
done 60 that ToL U. No. I. may be broi^ht-out in Januaiy 
.1953. 

2. Those subscribers who started with VoL J. No. I, are 
Aindb ^-requested to send in -their subscriptions for the ynar 
1953. SubscriftioDS'inay be psi^i^atthe Colon^o Book Cenin^ 
Colombo, OT tfie" T^airiil TatCTatnr^Sogety, Tuti qw^^ , 
Those who deare the hist issue of 1953 to be sent V.P.P. 
may inform the ^VTanagpr 

. 3. - Since the ^cc^ of the -tjuarterly which has t^en 
to well received both at home and abroad, depends on the 
numbff- bfi suhsoibers, toe-manag^^t will be -grateful to 
those" who"recommend the quarterly to those,interested in 
Tamil'Xhilture. 

”• j 

"'The MajfAt^-^AMiL ‘CuKTDifflj” ‘ 

Tamil Xi3XSAttib£ -Socffiry] 

52, New Colojct, 

. '■TuncoBnsr, 

S. Ikdza. 
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A Quarterly Restew dedicated io the jiudy uf Tauuhaita 

^ke ^reaieit -^ami( 


S. MAHARAJAS 


T mUMOOLAR is the greatest mystio and seer that Tamil 
Nad has ever produced. The ei^icen Siddhas of Tamil 
Nad acknowledge him as their supreme preceptor and as the. 
progenitor of the esoteric sdiool of the Tanula. 

Legend has it that_ he-^red for 3,000 yearn, nnH out of 
the ^ence of J]Lis.sDnl, brought-out one song a year. "It may 
be that is only a poetic way-of saying how profound, and 
beauQful are his three thousand son]^" and how long each of 
them must have takm to be contcanpilated and composed. 
Beyond l^end there is mo reliable historical .matoi^^ to. help 
ws fix his age. In Pnranic-3iteraluj^!,Jinwever^&we'axe7®- 
-/e^ces which-nuggest that ^rtnnoolsr lived in'67000 B.Cl, 

Whatever might be-his agp, Tirumoolar remains valid for 
aU time. His Thirumanfhiramja an encyclopaedia of authentic. 
-q>iritual experience at almost all levels that is to js&yj from 
idoJatiy to a d i sem bodied absorption in the Hltimate. Void. 
He is about the only Indian nystic who has eared not on^ 
to record ^ nxperi^ces but also to evc^e and ronmonnibate* 
an- elaborate technique by following which other aqpiiantB- 
may're^ the goal, he BetrforlaiM^ "Jt js.lrne'iJhat the 
secrets discovered .by Tirumotflar have set do.wnJn highly 

symbobc language. The writer of Jhjs .article once-thou^t 
- that the hey -to lus ^37mboilisni has been irretrievably- lost. 
But subsequent nontect with hving mystics has convinced- 
him that the kny is in.safe and'exdhsre.beeping If there 
is good reason to keep the atom bomb out of th^ ’n^ich of the 
rabble, there is tnnch greater reason to deny ioq.x^-the fruits 
of Eupra-material research. 


S. Maharajan, B.SC., BJl, Is a member of -the Madras Judicial 
Service. 
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Xven Uie intellectiial is not qualified to obtain, initiation 
into ine secrets, unless he realises that the intellect is after 
all ojL-e of the most contemptible and inadequate instrunientB 

given to man._It_is in Ihe^awarEPess of human-dgnorance- 

that Tmimodlar sees the beginningB of spiritual tvisdom. 
Accordm^y, in his-prefaoe to Tirumanthiram he sings with 
characteristic humour :— ~- 

^iTfSeutrir j^earessreo 'Ou(j^enuienaj 

^irrSeuirTr ^serrQpui 

Qujr/Siuir^ QuQ^^si^t—a’ 

-Qeujrplajirenui eSetrujiLf Q^OfoQ&sr. 

Whoever knows the glories of my Lord 
and who, the vastness of Infinity : (yet) 

Of my ignorance of that Nameless Light 
I shall sing three thousand son^. 

Einstein, that great scientist, standing on the Inink of 
the Ehown and peeping into-the Unkno'TOi, exclaims, 

" How terrifying is my ignorance 1 ” 

\ 

_ nnTiRrjonsne ?^*^of- -i gnoran ce,- howeVET, - hc^dg^ UL-terngg" 

-for Cflnimoolm-: in fact h^ exults and revels in it as the 
lib^ator from the Ego. 

But even the^nan who has becoma aware-of his ignor¬ 
ance is trammelled by the Ego. Tirumoo^ would, therefore, 
urge him to go b^ond knowledge and isnoiaoce into Pure 
consdcpisnres. The wisdom acquired.Ihr^gh such unfetter¬ 
ed consciousness can alone be regmded a^ having.ultimate 
validity, 

^jSleuj£ltU!r£Siiii si—p 
^fSeupShutreatii eujrOp. _ 

How then are we to have aeoess to therfegion ^f Pure con¬ 
sciousness where there is awareness but no thou^t ? The 
exact mephanism by whidi the different states of conscious¬ 
ness can be reached lias been auggesibed by Tirumoolar in 
several jilaces. 

The mind is located by Tirumoolarin a .pacific physical 
centre in the human body. This is very much like the gear 
box of an automobile. The mind can be said to be in the first 
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gear when we are awake, jn the second gea^* idien we are 
dreaming and in the third gear when we are in deep, dream¬ 
less alumber. In other words, there are three ph 3 ^:^cal stales 
in “the body corresponding to ^e thr^ mental conations,' 
viz., waking, dreaming and sleeping. When a. waking man 
falls asleep, a corresponding involuntary change takes place 
in his.phydeal condition. Lycewise, when he thrifts into the 
dreaminj: condilaon, an automatic physical WhitTigw occurs. 
Jn their great qairitual laboratories, our Gna-ni g made "this 
'most mommtous discovery and put it to immediate use. JE^ 
physically manipulating the centre in Which the mind re¬ 
sides and by changing its gear they found they could enter 
into any of these three mental oon^trons "voluntarily at 
noil, retaining at the same time their awarenesa. They eould, 
for instance, get into the deep dumber condition, jremauuj^ 
aware, or “awake”. The lEgio, which is Hke-a-prism'distort¬ 
ing and refracting Heahty, is itself asleep in dumber^ and the 
Gnani, who can go into Bhunber'witiiout' losing awareness,~is 
in a position to have a glimpse of Reality undistraetd*!^' 
the holies of therEgo. Beyond dumber'is the fourth cohdi- 
of Tnr i ya-T diere~~&e Ego jdies complete^ ' and the gml~ 
atands face to face with the^Loid ready to Tnplt. m his 
bracc. 

It is when the mystic finds hinirerf in this oonditich of 
the utmost absorption that he is able to pierce the multi¬ 
faceted crust of realiiy and perodve the Primordial and mi- 
Idifferentiated atuff of Being. Tiriunoo^'clarifies this'liuth' 
with his famous analogy of 3 wooden''tpy dephaht. 

The diild played, ecstatic, .with his elephant proud 
He caihd not it was made of wood, 

IJnpl^^fnl man beheld but’a lump of wood. 

He missed, alas 1- the elephant's farm-; 

Even so, the ElemenlsTude the-Real from our sight 
But the Mystic’s eye'pmrces throi* the Elements and gets 
at God. 

tDjr^eoi^ Uisnp/s^^^ii^TUifi tuirikor 
ujrp^eD Uissipfspsi aliir&sr 

jjjrJseiap jneapppsi unrd’(^p^ 
ujrp^BS uesipp^^ uiriTQppid 
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Lest the reader should think that Xiruxci)olar is liuch too 
pre-occtipie<Lwith the Bparit, it is al juncture 

to set out the place he assigns in his SQ^ttwaa M3 l secular life. 
A^rt Schw€ii7.er jiDinpIainB that ail-ormua phHosqphere, 
-imh the whotecnne exception of TiruvaUuW» deny lie reality 
of life- and the w orlcL Tirumoolar affinxts th^ reality of life 
vorld. To him the human body is not an execrable 
delusion but a divine gift to be treasured and even adored. 
In fact he eallB every human being a iralking temple of 
God ^ and. adds that any offering made to th jg temple is more 
*oadily accepted by God -than the offerings made in the stohe 
temples of God. This principle supplies a rational basis for, 
and justiffes all social service. Even from the spiritual 
stand-point, the individu^, who engages himself in social 
service, ^ds that his Ego is slowly thinning out and he begins 
to experience a new joy which derives from his inereasihg 
liberation from the Ego, 


. The dignity of-the body, in Tinimoolar>view^_i s 
as great as that of the spint. "He confesses >: 

Once T thought tihat the body was something, vulgar 
and meM, 

But-ncwT^ttow-thatTiiBide tKrB6d3r:ana‘^^liTO!^ - 
iL'ean T get at Reality.” 

0p6ar6ard> gK^aiQsexsr 

^yjt^wiSssiJs (^arQejr sujpiQtJir^^ sesxrQL^ssr 

-^ another-place he says that the Body ^ the Temple, the 
-Mind is the .Sanctum Sanetormn and th^ spirit .is'^^ lord 
and the fiVe_wicked-seeming senses are tho eternal fooWi^ts 
-that up the glory of the Lord. 

E-^aru> .Qtj0® QairuSf^ uirei>ttJih 

i9jrr^)ra(^ ev.irju QairLjjr sixyS) 

Q/sarea^ Q/seS)^j3^ira-s(^i^ Po/wr B^^inesui 
amearu t^eaBsr^^ui siranr njaaf? 

One must jnake spiritual hay while the bbdily'sun shines, 
fo^ the moment the body is lost, all experience comes to an 
end and consequently, the opportunity of emaneipatiQn comes 
to an end, too. That is why our my^c exclaims, 

y.i ihej)u enjearT^O^eb" 
anffr eueira-fiQfgQ&fr. 
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" By developing iny body 
1 developed my Spirit, too 

To^ Tirumoolar bodily healthy however, is only a 
to a spirituail end and not an end in itself. 

Turning next to the control of the Senses, we find that 
Tirunaodlar’s attitude in this-reject is refreshingly i]nortiho> 
The senses are but the servants of the mind and have 
no volition trf their own. He,' therefore, declares that it b dan- 
geroiB to impose any j-estraint upon the senses. That will be 
tackling the min d from the wrong end. Every such restraint 
is bound to create an inhibition in the mind and therd)y fur¬ 
ther complicate the sub-conscious. He suggests that the Tnmrl 
'(coMcious and sub-conscious) diould be indepeudentty- treat¬ 
ed in such'a way that an effective disjunctioh ‘Between the 
mind and the senses is brought about at wilL 'When <me has 
acquired mastery of the mind in :flijs way, he gains Jheednm 
from the. senses, noii_by controlling them, but'by tnanscend- 
ing them. 

eSyi-.iar0d) _ 

,^Qa=^esritiJr QiJidrjSil.Q 
^Uussir ^jSeu/S^fiOesr. 

The emt^c tantras (exerci^) laid down by Thrumoolar 
. for the rejuvenation of the body aod the purification of the 
JVIind. and Spirit cannot be understood except throng the 
initiation of a competent and loving GunC '"The supreme 
eesaty of seeking ouLIhe Gum is; therefdr^.repeatedfy em- 
phaazpd by Tirumoolar as in thefollowing song: 

euQ^eut^ (hjJrwBui^ injrtuir w^esoj 
semL^euu- eutpeatuu 

Quj^eu^ tujruijsp^ Qjjerui eui^eniu 
0061 /^ OtuCf&^eir^ iLO^Sui. 

But, the acquisition 6f^ the Gum is, in Timmoolaris 
view, governed by the laws of Grace. Thus Tirumoolar, like 
all great Mystics, ends, as he began, with a declaration of his 
boundless faith in Divine Grace and his absolute syirender 
to God. 
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Mature in .>4nctent ^am.li.._Poelru 


DE. XAVIEE S. THANI NAYAGAM, m-a^m-litt. 

I T IS a favourite point with writers on India to say that the 
historical sense ” is wanting in all ancient Indian litera*' 
'ture. If by a “ historical sense ” is meant a sense that ou^t 
to have produced chronological tables, and authors like Hero* 
dotus and livy who wrote to recount the deeds and facts of 
the, past, then it must be admitted that no literature has come 
down to us that warrants the existence of such works.- 

Yet, ancient Tamil literature abounds with allugons,^ 
3>olh -lo contemporary and past events. If even in the absence 
of works similar to those written by Greek and Roman h^ 
torians,it has been possible to trace out a hktoiy of the Tamil 
people during the-C^gam period, it Kdue to the historieal 
refmBuces in.Cangam Jitoaiure.^ Many xd fhese'TrefeJehbes- 
occur in love-poetry. This fact ou^t~to prove to some-extent 
how much the Tainijs relished historical referpnoea. At tto 
same' time, it must be observed, that even thfsse neforeEnces 
were often made not only to praise the m^ory of great-Tamil 
personages of the past but also to eulogiie they patron -kings 
and patron-chiefs. For instance, a poet Ti^ites about 'riie gos¬ 
sip in the lotjalily regarding the courtsMp and cl»rrdp.fltinft 
meetings of a hero and a heroine. It may be he has anuctiial' 
in. mind, or "it may be Lets just una^ning a pc^tie 
situation. The po^ would compare thejwide-spread gosaip 
and Ecandal-mDngering.^.»ya)^j of neighboirs toaomecontem'* 
poraneous or past victoiy in battle achievea by a king or chief 
he admires, or from whom he has received -bounteous gifted 
Baying ihat the gos^p was more resounding than the shouts 
'with which the foes oJ his hero rebEjated in*battle, or loudef 
than'the jubilant cries of his patron’s soldiere when they cut 

1. Writers like P. T, SRINIVASA IVENGAR and K- N. STVABAJA 
PILLAI have based their worlcs eptirdy nn thi^.Uterataie, 
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down the ** guardian tree ” id his enesLj, Or the alhision'inay 
be roanifestly to lisioiic mloits performed by the nation’s 
heroes in the past.^ 

Apart from the purely historical allusions, Cangam lite¬ 
rature contains also numetous passages in which the poete 
associate landscape with historical events and historical per¬ 
sons.. This historical association in nature poetry is g-lpn to 
be found among jK)ets of oiher natioas like Vergil. "Rnglish 
poets have used it in poems here and there. Byron’s Childe 
Harold contains many passages where landscape evokes 
thoughts and reflections on the past^ and Scott is famous for 
seeing his landscape always throu^ historical association 
The Tamil poets too had a capacity to see the earth coloured 
by this historical associaticjB, but their manner of expressing 
historical association is worth noting for it is both,-rare «nd 
impressive. 

" The tresses of the hercose have a fragrance that- floatain 
the breeze. The fragrance rsninds the poet of "the fresh sweet 
smell that emanates ^om parks and jungles on a morning 
when Jhe vudlai is in bloon^ and forthwith he compares the 
fragrance of th^tresses^to~fl^ fragrance: of tKeTcenest-re^ifi 
of ^e of his patron^ say Qri: _ " • * 

Her tresses smell like the fragrant breeze that- 
IdIowb hiwng traversed through the forest-park 
of Oii of the liberal hand and the valiant chariot ” 

- -(-Kiw., 199). 

The tresses of a heroine are compared sometim^ ton flonrish- 
ing city, but often to the wavy river sand, or the wavy dry 
i)ed of a rh'er.. The waves of her- tresses are thus compared- 
to the aide-bed, of not any iiver, but one that the poet would 
like to extol, say the ford of the Eaveri atJJranthai, Uie 
capital of the Colas or the banks of the Vaigai near Kudal^ 

PotiyUj one of the peaks of the Western Ghats, stands 
Kke a lofty senrind in die Sontihem portion of the range. 
The aandal-wood that grows on this mountain and these ranges 
has been ^ways a favourite term of comparison with poets 
inchiding Kalidasa. The hm would seem to have been in- 


2. Kur, 328; S9.3; Agam 36; 45; 209; 253; 256. ^ 
8. I^Tom; 547, 5-6. ' 
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eluded Tor sometime TrMjin the kingdom belongii^ to rliVfs 
of the Ay family. Tlie heroine is said to he as fragirant as the 
sandal-wood, or the \*engai and kantkal of Av’£ totivil. and 
cooler than its waler-lilies.”-* 

IThe ayes of a heroine are usually con^ar^ to npydai 
blooms or to water-lilies. But often the flowers arc specified 
V belonging to the lakes or tanks of some histone place or 
fam ed ruler. Thus, in a poem of the Agananvru coBectioa, 
the eyes are compared to the neydal blocons of a maritime* 
lake bordering the sea near Korkai, the emporium. cjF 

the Pandyans.® Paranar, in another poem of the sampr col¬ 
lection after having enumerated the various difficulties and 
obstacles that a hero has to overcome to keep a tiyst with h^g 
heroine concludes saying that fhey are as difficuHt to overcome 

as the outer defences and the defence-forests of Tittan's 
Uraiyur.® 

a^Qp^/r LfpiiairtL. i.dr«gr 

[LpiL. i^3sr(jr^ aarOeu " 

Another poet compares the forlorn appearance of ffie 
beromp_oi^leanung of the impending departure-of the h^p, 
to the grov es' ai ouini tfce-JCaveri~>^ 

_ » 

Thy- fo rehig ad is like unto the honey-sinelling 
groves ffi)ored vdffi'white sand on the tend^ 
shoto of the great river. After the Mardh 

festival, under the dense traes rich with_ 

foliage flowers may -be seen -the lashes- 
of fires kindSed by those who have feasting.:. 

A s dfis o liate as the grove without i)^ple arffho^ 

Your ^ouldEiB too, once refiembling (th^egant 
and stately bamboos that grow on thje flnnV« 
the Po%d hiU^t belangs-to the^and^^^ 

^toaster bTlQiB Bouthem sea rich In j^rless pp»t] b^ 
have also lost their pristine elegance.T (Agam ; 1^. 

And thus niunexo 
but significant ways in 

C. Krtr, 84. 

5. - Agmn'; T30. ObrAgamj 47, 69. 

6. Agnm; 122,21-23 


33 examples may be given pf thp brief 
which history- and Nature and personal 
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association are linked together by the Tamil poete in the com-.- 
position of imagery. As great an altractidn for thPTn tt aq hotjc- 
ever, to consider an lethical) aspect- in Nature, often based on 
historical and personal-associatiou. 

The TamOs always a hard-workiiig and industrious 
people. The fertility of the soil was greater in the Cfl.ngn.Tn 
penod than now, but was.not so great as to require jnuch Iajm 
energy and industry on the part of cultivators fhim are re¬ 
quired at present. '- 

It happened that Nature made up by providing an 
^undance of linrury goods in exchan^ for what she exacted 
by labour from the Tamils. The hills of Tamil Nad provid- 
ed ]||)epper, cumamon and other spices ; J^^er apam gave x>earls 
and red coral, her forests yielded metals and pr^ious stones. 
I^^efore, as early as historical records go the Tamils have 
distinguidied ihemselveraff^adErs, vath China to flie E^7 
with Mesopotamia, E^rpt and ihe Roman Ensure to the. 
-We8t.They"nmde-ihe-mo5t-Dl^arNaturRgfl?i ^hPTn; 
their commerce added not a little to the weallh at -ffltojp 
coimtiy.T • 

toc^ifiirj^irit^waja^' 
;The chief^and KfigHou^t mteumtteatly ^niang fhemselvea 
and as it happens ndien-war and diplomacy andalliancesiOT 
become common, they developed eariy a-very:‘ho!UouraUfi 
rade of warfare. 

Their commerce with foreigners, and their'warfare made 
them develop hi^ ethic^ standards.of ix^uet.-Ebnesty, 
truflifulness, bravery, love iof homnnv-are ‘Tirtuies" without 
which no people may difegulrii themselves in of war. 
Mercy and-sympathy are also gnalities-srinch are natural to 
_those who-havB attained a position of-pennanent weallih and 
to-the warrionised to Jhe miseries of thebattle^fi^ 'Svso^ 
the repeated mnpharis in Tamil Eterature on ihe ri^t use 
of wealth hyjSsfadhutmg it to t^'poc^ and the needy. 

Cangam Eterature is nearly one-fourth ethical if you 
consider the didactic poems as well as those that pemonify 
and lEuBtfate virtuous deeds and allude to Tirtuous persons. 

7* JL H. WA RMTN GTON, ,The vommerce between tke~Roman EmjAn 
and India, Cambridge, 1928. 
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** Ethics in Cangam Hter^-ture ” would certainly form enou^ 
matter for a voluminous study. EEere is a typic^ posan of our 
four lines by Avyai, “ The Tamil Sappho.” 

''Land whether it be high or low, cultivated or unculti- 
vatcd may be-called good not b^sause-it-yields -good .crops, 
"but because it_yields good inhabitants,”^ And here is a 
typical comparison where a certain lover’s words are said to 
be as faultless and true as the arrows shot by the archers of 
the army chiefs Palyan. 

**^sirpp^ Q^irjfiir Qatrihsiru ues^^ujir 
Q&iemQ&iril. CSuero' Bt^eureir 

Qeue^euiriup 

Sesi^ujir p^Qmir^ QpfSuj ^iBriLQss *■ 

Nar; 10^ &;9. 

Tamil poetry abounds with, passages in which the fer> 
lality of a region or kingdoms, unfailing rains, well-watered 
livers, abundance of birds and beasts and general prosperity 
are ascribed ^oihe-righteous rule of the- sovereign.. Th e pano- 
.gyrie-po«nsrof t h g~PQttupottiv^ffie"Patfrnippattu and the 
Ptarananwru are'impregnated with this idea. The praise of a 
sovereign’s Tule meant the praise of the hillgt the Tiy^pra -and 
the genei^ and' -fcrlality of-Tus-Kingdoni*—Samer 

thnes^fE^ pan^gyi^ assuTTre aianguage Temzniscent c^Ver^ 
in the fourth ^ogue^. Describing the region of Ilanihira]^^ 
the poet says, " in his land there ^e no marauders fhafc-at- 
tadc way-farexs to rob them of-their goods. Peals of thunder 
you will not hear; the serpent will not,Mil, nor the forest 
animals hurt. Proceed, thej^ore, as youj will.” 

- _ When praising, sovereigns, -the roar df'-ihe ocean or-the 
cataract, and the-sound of thunder .are.sa^ to be thejdruxDS 
that announce his greatness. The height^ of the mountains 
bespeak tSiehei^ts of greatness achieved by him. Thestreams 
that descend the mountain aides may be seem shunmering* 
sOverlike from fax and wide ; thtey are the i lilver banners that 
proclaim his victories and*hi^ unrivalled prowess in W 3 r.“ 

a Puram; 187. 

B. E. G. Puram i 143, 12,*' ^ote/b Puram; 231 fti 

Maduraikanehi; 105 ff; Patir; 28. 

10. Perumpan; 40-43. “ 

11. PBttr; 69, 78; Agam; 162, 358; Patir, 70, 22; Puram; 126, fL 
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The waters even in the biggest an'i deepest of his rivers are 
so clear that ornaments that have ^Jlen off from those sport¬ 
ing in the river may be seen l 3 ring deep down on the sands. 
The cle ar_watEEB ar e n.n indicat i on of the niTFifflied record-of 
his rule.“ This mode of praise occurs in the panegyric 
poetry, both in explicit terms and by suggestion. 

Nature’s reflection of righteousness is not -due to the 
actions of the sovereign alone. It may be due to deeds of in¬ 
dividual chie^ as well ^ the deeds of a people of the entire 
'ullage. An amusing and significant poem ^ the Kali odes 
presents a young lady and her companion as appar^tly 
wondering that Nature could be so luxuriant in the country 
of her lover who has not Icept his tijst. The inference is that 
mce he has not kept his word he cannot be an upright man, 
and consequently Nature cannot appear lovefy in his land. 

What 1 The river glimmers! Can it truly glimmer 
in the land of one who is not true to his promises, 
—who has not kept his word;? ihe iiEim cloud” 

wanders, does truly thejraln cbud wander in ihei 
land of who is the cause ofwasting form ? ” 

euir^ pirgsipp 

0ar<?L7(]^fflr ^uirujppir^ uc&o ** 

She expresses her Buiprise in girallar language about thiye 
.beauteous and beneflcient aspects of Nature, for she wotdJ 
expect that the. land of one who has been false to h^^would. 
be deprived of Nature’s beauty and Nature’s bounty." 

Another poem in the same collectidn is an Tma^nary ex¬ 
hortation to relatives of a young lady not to refi^ her h^d 
in marriage to the young Tnan who has rescued her -from bdng 
swept away by the. •waters of a livK. "Tn_icsaimg-h«r-fihe 
young man has had to clasp her to himself, aind according 
to the Tamil code, it was but proper to get her married to 
the one who was first to touch'ber. It was the andent ideal 
that a young !Eady dibuld not touch or be touched by anyone 
else than the one who was to be her partner in life. The 
speaker who counsels her people threatens that unless pro- 


12, PaHr; 86. 

.13. Kali; 41, 42. 
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pricty is observed in this regard and the young lady given ia 
wedlock to the one who had clasped her for liie time, 

“ The VaMi wiQ not yield its roots, the hilltops 
will not yield honey, the garden pannicum will 
■ Tint te ar friHt - b e cauM? (Ji e mountam flweileis 
have observed that which is evil.” 

“In the mountain summits which Attract the eye, 
and "fliere the gloriosa-superba casts around 
its fragrance, the bows of the archers fail 
not just because their wives are devoted 
exclusively to -their sires.” 

The inference in the latter part is that the hunters in the 
hills ■vwU not be successful in obtaining food with the bow and 
arrow if they do not r^ard the propriety regarding the wed¬ 
lock in question.^* Such is the power of chastity, that a 
chaste maid or a chaste wife could merit :%asonal rains for 
her- vill^e.^ Such is the power of the prayer of these 
good men that their devotions bring rain when they are Jn. 
Jieed,-and keep away iheTaih elouda it threatens, to- rain 
too mueh.^* 

^ Vergil enunciated p, principle of poetiiy. nriTiph fp' vogite 
i^ong the ahcietnts.when he said that-whatis desciibed ought' 
to correi^ofnd to the dignity of the theme or the hero -si canU 
mus sUvas, sUvae sinte consule dignae. The Tamil poets took 
pains to describe eveiytihing noble ev^ in the landscape of 
im a ^n a r y ’heroes. In' love poems, the heroes «Tid heroines 
may be real or imaginary. The poet mai^ ha^^ in mind aetual 
'incidents from life or he may be describing incidents bi^ poetic' 
f anQT has built up. The heroes and heroines are deleted as 
ideal persons for Tolkappiyar and the_p^tB believed in g-no - 
ther principle enunciated jlso"hy Anstotle a. class is 
represented by the b^' of its type. 

Th^ chose the best of the“l^l^jes they described, 
and the nobility of the Jandscape is always made to reflect 
die nobility of character of their heroes. 

Descriptions and allusions to Nature contain historical 
references, of a kind which allude to the goodness, gientlehess 

147 Kan; 3®. 

15. Kali; 19, 20; ** aaiS(S)m'** KdZi; 39, fl. 

. 16. Puram; 143; 1-3. 
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and Mndness of the historical heroes. When Shah£^>eare in. 
Coriolanus refers to Valeria, as- 

** chaste as the icicle 

-Thftt^-ear died by th e frusL fruiu pureat B i iow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple ” 

he no doubt meant that ice, pure everywhere, becomes purer 
by association with the t^ple of Diana, at Ephesus, 1h^ 
celebrated edihce-in honour of the goddess, of ch^stity.H 
The T a mil poets work in sunilar associations where possible. 
The eyes-of a lady are compared to tiie round water-lilies. A 
Ta m i l poet would not be satisfied with any simile in g)e!neral; 
he would want a historical simile. He would rather, refer to 
the water-lilies growing in die region of a part^ular king or 
chief. This topical and specific setting served a doidile pur* 
pose, n a m ely to praise the r^on, or its ruler, as well as to 
say lhat the flowers in the particular re^n would be lovelier 
because of the goodness and righteousness of the persons asso¬ 
ciated-with-it.—The Jatta* inferenceTsxkrivEdHhoaadrthe'higto- 
rical aJlufion and the lesson is that thebeauty of a landscapeIs 
commensurate with the moral beauty and ethical ideals of its 
ruler s and-ci tizens. While in puram p oe tarv su ch asaeiiaixns. 
.are*'directly made as may be seen in any panegyric poem, jn- 
agam poetry they are* alluded or s ugg ested as in the examples 
ihatiellbw. 


— The taste of water after eating the gpose-beny is sweet. 
However, the poet’thinks that it will be sweeter after eating 
of the goQse-beary in Pannan's garden. Tor* he is one who does 
not live for hims^ but for oth^-“ - - 

Pari, pne of the last seven paired of poets, had a pietu- 
resque Ue in the hiHy tem^iy of-whidrhe was The 
wate>fiower8 that bkionaed tbere-nre somgi ta ffte eisQeels of 
-comparison. In ai)o^ in-whidli^ ISTenaon^iah^fbr 
his coldness and indif^rence towards Ms b^oved,, the Mdy*8 
nurse addresses him. in these words-— 


17. 

18. 


“ Once, even if my lady had offered you tibe green 
fruit of the margo^ you woiM reeled it. 
as sweetest sugar. But now, w^-^^ to g^ve you 


Coriolanus, V. IH. 65 
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even -the clearest' water of a Janua^ mornli^ from 
tLe cool lalce of Paries hill, it might scald you 
and laste bitter. Such is your wavering' love.” 

•Waters on a January morning would be cool and ervstal-dear 
in all lalces. Many lakes could have been taken as a term of 
comparison in ihe Tamil country. But here the poet pays a 
compliment to Pari as well as te^hes a moral lessm. Waters 
in iPari’s territory ought to be clearer .because he has a clear 
and unsullied record, and his lake is cooler because he re¬ 
freshes with his giving all those who have recourse to him" 
jimilarly, the flawers of his lake are more fragrant^ 
and the poet would compare the heroine^s fragrance, not to 
any flower in general, but to .the flowers of ParrsTshe, or to 
the flowers that bloom on Sinimalai of the Pandyans, or on 
the^hill of Ori, the beneficient chief, or of Ay.*® 

Much that was ethical entered al^ •into •the world of 
Tmn il imag^ -v^. A few PTfl.Tnplfta-wi11-^^fRfv»-—gEhe bee^goea 
from Rower to flower. Having ^ent &e day aquatic 

flowers^ when the 'sun sets and tHe^aquatic Rowers dose thekr 
petali|, lhe_hee betakes itself to-die/flowersTjarcieepefa and 
br a neh e 8 _which::Rower Htrmghtr^ThgJie^that nbrndon the 
lotus and the water-lily in the evening for the 3asmine~and the 
kantal reminds the poet of those who iorsake the friendsh^ 
of men whise wealth • and mfln'pnw ^re on the decrease.** 
Another~poet imagines a Jridi of strength between a rogue 
dejihant and'a tiger. To the bee the tiger^s^Epote spem to be 
flowers of the ■vengai. It flies to and~£ro] between the fitepbaT^t ' 
and 'fliB tigBiTtiying to taste of Qm deJihaiitVruf, as^ell as 
of what it imagines to be the flower^jof the -^gai The bee 
re mi nds the poet of those. pBace-makere who s^k to bring 
togeUier-'two contending armies or twDjpppodng parties.'^ 

Ifl. Kixr; 1^. 
m CL Ai;flm;-47i.E9,yB. 

21. Agcm^ 71, J-4. 

esiuaiQp upsv^iL 
mirjss^ Otjireo euossrjjfjssrtli 

UL^ 

•22. ISfiH; 46. 
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For TTp-alth of Nature iraagery tte kali odes occupy-a 
very proxoinent place in Cangam literature. In the kali odes 
erf the palai class the sun is represented as cruel as a sovereigh 




ssQ unjust ruler. On the other hand in a neydal kali wh^ 
Nature is considered tinder a different aspect, the sun is 
compared to a victorious and virtuous king proceeding to 
another, ■arorld to enjoy the Iruits of his good deeds.** 

* Trees in the palai re^on are saidTo Tie dried up like the 

tree under which has sat a man that hath borne ialse testi> 
mony.*^ They are also said to be devoid of fruits and 
leaA'es like a young man whose 3 muth has passed a lonely 
existence. Like the petty-minded rnaji whose wealth does 
not henefft those who approach it, and like the end of him 
that lives a life of TSTong-doing which ends in self destruction, 
the tree too dries up. even to its very roots.** The luxuriant 
trees, on the other hand, that border rivers and faiiks axe 
suitable fdmlliefl^or those-^ho :flouriA-becaiiBcH hE y sha re 
their wealth wi^ the poor and the needy, \ ■' * “ 

“The trees _on the-w^ watted liver^banks-grew like 
hhe wealth-of-him-that ®v^ without-irfmt,~and-lives a "'idiv 
inonsTifedoing no evil to othcra.” 

— • ^^The trees were heaigr with ffowets like the bounty *of 
■him who realises the trahsitorinEss of ; 32,11) - 

“like the wealth of theT)ountifulTOan,-the trees bloom¬ 
ed ; like the effortless case ol tho^ i^o enjoy the wealth 
of such a man, the be^ sported among-thej9Dwers” {Kali^ 
35 ^ 1 ^ 2 ). ' ■ ' - 

“ The petals off t&e7 glonosa supeyia are oompaired to- 
women’s fingere and the 'enti re flow er, especially tef^ it 
'has'iinfoldEd itself is compart to the-two hands joined in an- 
attitude of supplication. Tree and plants that .axe bent or 
drooping are compared to the bent head and shy pasture of 
wise and learned men who Have he^ th^ own praise spoken 

in their presence.*® 

* 

23. Compare KiUi 13 with Kali IIB. 

24. Kali; 34,10. 

-25, Kali; 10. 

26. Kali; 119. 
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Pr om animalls too the Tamil poets learned wisdom. Itho 
hero S5 well as the heroine recall their x)w^ coutk of love 
when thgy observe ‘what part itr/e plays in the behaviour of 
animals. The elephant that strobes with its trunb the back 
of^ its mate or helps H to fee d on bamboo ftift 
jalliPC dt?cr; - lh e ilsve cooing imto dove, the h nffain 
the crab, all these teach them or remind them of the affee^ 
tionate relation that should exist between those who are 
pledijed to each other. - ~ — 
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1^^ OBJS THAN 0 DC 8 in th.e iiistory of discovery, ibrtui- 
A toils accidents and ihe expert’s uncanny instinct to 
ndse out thin^ have saved for iiiinianity such precious books 
as Gaius’ Institutes or JKaiitilya’s Arthasasta-a; and more 
than once m tihe history of human folly books of rare merit 
■ have been irretrievably lostj but sridom, very seldom Indeed 
has a book been read and reread and its message Jaborioua^y 
misunderstood. This, the Hural owes to‘ its hi^du n nH 
mentators.- _Tha surest wa^ "to a book n^lected*and re¬ 

late it to the limbo of forgetfulness is to call it “A Hand 
book of Ethics or Morals.” Then-nobody takes the trqiihlfiL 
to look into it and ev^bodyj|gre^;^jifcja just fine nnd^^SL 
5B~Jio thiiiK~like. it.”--:! X t i8~ nnfortuiistB~lliat a 
Kural) which combines the jChnfucian'mimdane wii^om 
^rith Taoian lugh^mkmg wi&outAheJbnndnir^ 
rniB-QT the chronic mysficism 5 the other, Mid; shares with 
the Republic its utopian odour to create an order, and 
both, the detailed concreteness and thp sTtn i g TmiWh^ p.v pltimgm ‘ 
ofJ;he Artfeosostrc, should have received such scant att^tion' 
from political thinkers. Ihe Author x)f “ Anptrrn t "TTiftwm 
polity,” a book from the Madras Xhiiversity is apparently ^ 
mu^ engrossed in committingTioar Indian polity to a ime 
an^only source thatiieXorgets-that there is Kural. atliand 
to give him a fuller picture and saner ’perspective of what 
he seeks. The source that he is at pains to explore andmqploit 
is Arthisastra which enshrinesXhe Morions and resplendent 
ciidEsation that has completely conquered North India. 
Kural which is decidedly later in time represents an attezh]^ 
by a creative individual to transfigure and sublimate the_ 
_dis-integiatmg civilisation of the Sbiith. HereX like' to-quote, 
though I do not fully share his views, Mr. Sivaraja PilJai of 
Madras TJniversity who says in hb "J^Ckronology of the 
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Tamils** "Except for its prehistoric remains o^wfiid^thfi 
recent £ncls in Mohanjodharo and Harappa form probaHy 
but a part, North India has been literally swept clean of its 
Dravidian antiquities by the 'great Aryan floo d. That did 
^ot and could not ' happen in the South. Here the so call^ 
Aryahisation seems to have assumed a milder form; its 
mi^ty waves have been splintered into ripples here. But 
even then it did not fail to i^read u-somewhat thidr scoria of 
reli^ous odour over the whole face of Dravidian life and 
spiiitiial outlook. This was presumably effected by the Aryan 
alliance with the Kingships raised on the mins of the ancient 
village conununities of -Dravidian India and by the use of 
iroHtical power as-an- engine for engrafting new beliefs and 
practice on the old stem.” 

This might be true before the time of the Kural; but 
certainly not-when Kural was being written. Aryanisation 
and to use A, J. Toynbee’s words, “Racial discrimination” 
as e^mplified in the caste ^tem is complet g.^_JWc! ^ of 
the^Qorth-hsd -completely cohquered^e south. Kural was a 
very conscious gesture of defiance-against this_^Btem of 
caste -and reli^ous hierarchy and ^_att^p^ ^.possible', Jo 
revive the solid peasant .dvilisation of the cdden dwys . Tpyn- 
bee in-Jds 'stiidy agrees with the”commcm" view tihat l2ie 
earliest known-revolts agamsrcaste are-those of Mahavira 
the found^of Jainistn and Buddha,_bpth aboutiflOO 3- G;” 
If eithCT 3jiddhism or Jainism had., succeeded-iiriihe Indie 
world caste have been Tid_^_Thou^"-thBy ad- 

voeated“sec^fflon from Hinduism, Bu^hism and Jaini^ 
faded. zAiiidlValluvar’s {viz, the author^dfzKaral) attempt 
ratioTThlised archajBm also failed misers^y. B^^ause these 
gmat prophets along with other inod£ijir~ historians failed 
to construe and inte^jareOndianJiiBtQry {in sociological f»-nd 
-lacial-tennsr They thoxq^t of caste aa merest stratiflea^ 
Hon and that tihe Hindu society liad been] statically petrified 
along those li ne s. Unexpectedly its dy nalniRm overwhelmed 
and overcame them. In each and every institutidns of Sdliety, 
in its ^religion, magic and ritual, in its literature, art and 
education, in its mythology, moraility, metaphyrics and 
ideology, what has been p^petuated in caste in anj^'dreme 
■form, found'reffectidh, exposition and embodiment. Caste 
Js no sjonbiosis or superimposition—of conflicting clvilisa- 
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-lions but its-raiionable is the sole detriment of all life, its 
scope, achievement and goal. Valluvar’s lone voice that all 

bom eqp^, only deeds and deserts differ — was a little 
Bt^tlibg in its fre shn es s at that age, thgu^riittsrl 3 rltit 3 fa^ 
"Valhivar’a assurance to the king of the land that hm -sceptre 
precedes everything and state comes first even before vedas 
and -sasthras, Ihis endeavour to ^et the peasant’s hearing by 
eulogising agriculture as the'primaiy axis of worlds economy 
-T- all these illustrate the desperate reqronse of the author’s 
ang uish ed soul to the challange of the east-iron social milieu' 
in whose me^es, like everybody dse, he is inextricably 
caught. 

Mr. V. R. R. Hiks h idar in his latest book when translat¬ 
ing 543 Rural .as “The king’s sceptre is the standing proof of 
JBra hmini c al bools and their teachings,!’ commits a 
reasonable mistake.- -Of coihse Valluvar meant exactly the 
opposite. If it is granted that this knralis ri^tly tranilat^ 
-LagHfortafiedi n - my a nabnasnfhistorytflrotiglriiy bhameteri- 
satitm of Valluvm* would Jack precisitm. I think however, 
the translator, himself a historian, is Jiaving a subconscious 
-orien^off‘;itowards-^e historical poation (m I have * just 
ulescribed)"Ani^ makes Valluvap his inonth-pi^- To'illus^ 
ixsite, against what tendency in kiiigs and princes the Rizml 
^ -^gumg, I li ke to quote hlr. JBL V. R-n n^a.^nny Ayj^ngar of 
apcient Indip polity. “ We shall by analogy,” he saysbe 
able-to realise the' transforming influence <^Brahmnic law 
and polity hi ancient India. That tbest* inferences are not. 
-based-entirntynbn analogy of surmise will also be clear if we 
take into further consideration, the hnposing pa rips of re¬ 
ferences in our inscriptions and In the literature of Jhdia and 
-CeyJhn Jfrom the- Gupta^-period down>-to^e fitoshold of" 
jnodetn^ times-^-in which-the. .mlera of different parts of 
Indm living in different times,' often -rulers of non-Axyan 
descent display keen anxiety’ to be rememb^^ed by posterity 
as Hiose who jstiictly carried out the precepts IftiH down by 
-Manu, the Dharmasastras, and the Nitisasbras.” 

- Before clo^g this subject pf the historical rede of Vallu- 
"v^^’s thought, I Eke to mention how preposterously inapt 
such rnateidalistic conception of history and its determinism 
•Beams to us when appEed to our society. These are tJbe worda 
of Marx, “The pi^tasmagonas in. the human brain are 
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enforced supplements of man’s material! vital process. Mora/> 
lity, mligion etc, in general" with their appropriate forms of 
xy>T)RrnonBn e f» tbu g- f er feil iLe beinblim ee of mdependence." 

Valluvar is fully alive to this vital process of material 
production in society and assigns to it its legitimate perspeo* 
tivfi. To himrpoverty is not merely something to be pitied, 
it is perhaps the greatest evil that one could b&afBicted with 
on earth and as a remedy he suavely suggests that there are 
wrongs to be set right. About the peasant he says that every 
one including kings must prostrate themselves before him 
because he is the giver of food. Notwithstanding all tiiese 
there are some other things like individual self reject ahd 
social dharma or justice which he values morfe. 

J. B. Bury, the historian is reported to have said ’*The 
forms df Grovemment which are commonly classed as ab> 
colute monard iies h ave-no t rMeived-the-samer-attentjon -or' 
been .so car^uliy analysed as republics and constitutional 
m on a r chies . Indeed it is so. The Tnn'nfl.rchic- al .InstitutionB 
^rtrayed in Kwal is neitiier. demotic nor autocacatimr'Thcre- 
.stg-SOJmapy warnings in the name of justice'end^equily to- 
the mdhar^, adequate "^ieguards {gainst mifinile, severe 
injunctions never tp disobey that blend of custQm,-law and 
morality which in Tamil is called (JusticejT^which. 

should not be confused “with Dharma of Sanskrit)- One 
wonders whether Valluvar is trying to iconvey in ajoebulous 
way the juristic conception of the state and hoists soveaeigni^- 
.■;nn to.the wisdom and ctmscience of soci^ety vis. ‘^^Arasa 

His analysiB of state, society and g oven irn*^rit wblcTi he 
respectively calls' as "Arasif” "Nadm"'^d Ser^nm^lil 
—leave nothing-to-be~desired and ind£eid~o^ stand-ccsiiparison 
with the-best literature of anytime. IThere is the Kin^ 
ministry to advise and act in his name. 'Ihere is rIrh aeonncil 
of eMers whose help the "king may seek in tirnps of stre^^d 
strain. The other essential departinents of government, the 
court, the corps of diplomats, the standing army,.fo^ nnd 
pohoe are shrewdly discussed and vividly portrayei Of- 
CDurse Valluvar is quite oblivious that there could be other 
forms-of govEtnioent that there could be other Torms of 
schism in the body social as existed elsewhere. It-is-onlty 
•natural, ihat his thought conditioned by his environment was 
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chiefly concecned Tvith the greatest schism’ of caste hegemony. 
Perhaps this should explam the mvEtery_i)f eentnnea of pri1i.,_ 
tical stagnation, and dearth of ima^native ventures into the 
fields of political philosophy in our land. Mr. H. V. Hanga- 
samy Ai yan g ar in Ancient Indian Polity says : 

*‘The Brahmans class formed a privileged body in some 
respects like tlm clergy in Medieval Europe. But the Brah¬ 
mins did not form a state ^thin the state because they flind 
no organisation fitting them to act together for common pur¬ 
pose under acknowledged leaders. Thus we arrive at the ne¬ 
gative conclusion that neither theocratic nor sacerdotal “would 
be appropriate terms to describe our old polity by.” Here the 
learned author misses the obviouamcplanation. Th^ were 
not a state within the state simpty-because they did not re¬ 
cognise A sovermgn state out^de themselves. They mi^t not 
^ve had an o ig anisatioai in th e ordinaiy sen s e of the JbeMO^ 
They had some thin gjjetter tSan fibat — th^' had the cai^ 
■hierarchy at their command. Ancient Tn di»^^ polity is cer- 
“tainly not thppgajEiralr Nobodywould call the serving, of iho 
purposes - of a dmninent -ininorityi-^&eo»aticaL Heligi(m, 
everythmg'elseTjeeGmesinBti-umentaL — 

Turning back to Kural, nve find nothing in* it that could 
be called.'ntpplan with pfhprpAl •gtfl.Tid^rdLgAtifms ar jnere'widi 
fulfilment. In fiict it Is^ rharacteri^d by a peculiar sense'df 
Tobus realism of right proportions' that does not^ descend to 
despicable depths _pf yul^uism or immnralityl In this it 
stands utterly contrasted with A.rthasaslra.- 

To quote from Arfhasastfa : *^he king is practicafly_an 
autocrat who is generalty'inaccefflhle,-showing himsdf to the 
people onl 3 t-cmce.u;i-a month or two in ordec-to prevent-dis-. 
turbances caused by rumours of his death (Stalin ml^t have 
read this in addition to his catechism on Marxj. He is so 
removed from the. common folk that be is to converse with, 
envoys and subjects only through his ministers. He is cons¬ 
tantly guarded by troops of women armed with bows. Much 
importance' is attached to high birth. The position of the 
ruler is so exalted that impalement tis the punishment ap¬ 
pointed for a mnn who merely teases even the l^gs animals. 
But at the same time the king lives' in atmosphere of 
suspicion and treachery guarding himself even from his’ta- 
rnily, for “ princes like zaubs, have a well known trait of eating 
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up thidr parents, and confiding, rulers have come to grief,” 
Let uu now quote from Thirukkural. ‘The king is impartial 
and just. He must protect his people.- But that is no excuse 
for his maltreatmg them, —H e muct t nk o p nt bB to fin d-put- 
and puni^ evil doers, it is something like the peasant weeding 
out his fertile field.” It is my opinion that Valluvar had read 
Hautilya and read him to advantage... lEhere are 10 oouplets. 
dealing with who a “ Duta ” is, what his duties are and re¬ 
lations with the princes. Th^ form such a quintesseice of 
diplomatic wisdom and foresi^t that every one of the sm- 
bassadcrs of our government, should he admonished on pe> 
nalty of forefeiture of their office to get them by heart and 
recite them before going to bed. Here again Arthasastra runs 
true to form. 'Intrigue, sowing dissensions among friends, 
fetching secret force, easing away by stealth relatives and 
gems, gathering informalipn about spies, breaking of treaties 
of peace — these are -few of the duties of an envoy which the 
Kural definitel y doe s no t me ntion but Kauti lv a r^.omnwnd«. 
^Butnandoubtcdly Artimsastra is more practical or Kfilfttififin — 
if you wxH Kural is cursed with the Tamilians’ vice of vs^e 
generalisation and sterile absti^tion. Even he^ .the-advau- 
tages a;!e.£ot-all on nne-side. JB^ordhstance talkmg onmedunne. 
Kural expatiates about laalanced food, methods of hygiene, 
diagnosis and clinics, which are eternally true. In a lika 
i ns t anc e the author .of -Arthasastra scrupulously puts down 
how may .cat’s eye-and owl’e eye“-be used, in a powder 
to make one see in the darkpi* tomak^-oneTdsible'to others. 
Someti m es, T think ut is wise if we leaVc out details such as- 
these, ispetnally when -w^mean somefln^g for p<»terity:’ " - 

] _ course -Vafluvar cannot be co:^pared with Machia* 
■velli. I remembei^Morea, fhft IfidinTi thiiiker,-wiiting- 

in his book ■“ R ul i n g Class ** th at th is j^ash ion of oveixating 
ZMachiavelli something like-applauding smart alec cSl Big 
Bu^ess for having written an econoimc treatise from his 
experience of the Stock Exchange, Kural .is certainly not 
meant for -the ^Bourgeois but only for j^soka and Aurehuses. 
So what kural lo^ in its positivism it more than rnaVp^ up 
in its e ssent i a l morality and nationality, in its breadth of 
vision and depth of thought. 

After another searchi ng a nd elaborate enquiry into 
politick ideas, E. L. Myers aays that ” they resulted from 
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an unusually Buccessful attempt to solve the probltem of living, 
not merely in so far as to maintain life "aith a fair degree 
of security against'esternal and jntemal dangers but in the 
sense that the life ^ maintained was a good life with an ideal 
of behaviour and of well-being in view, a large measure 
of success in attaining. That ideal was a hi^ one, nothing 
less than independance in its_two aspects of self-sufficiency 
and self-mastery,- reasonabiDe control ovnr-goods and physical 
circumstances of self-control noTess ^ded by reason in the 
corporate enjoyment of the friiitB of co-operative effort."*^ 
That in few words Is the Greek view of life. That in iew~ 
words is Valluvar's view “of life also and it finds its fullest 
•vesture; in the short couplets that he wove out of the finest 
threads of reason and justice. Plato crated his REPUBLIC 
to spite Athenian. Democrao^ and to show off Sparta. Aris¬ 
totle failed to jealise the jnom«it6ua trisas that was over- 
-faMng his city-state wh^he sat composing his meticulous 
work. Valhivar sang, his JKucal fully believing in hmnaiuty, 
-inrit8-ronr'm-it6-a£hiev^ments-and-in^ts=dfistffiy^-ja[el-wa|8 
not .a Plato of Tainilians for he-never-Biirv£yed Ihe politick 
world &om a balloon in the air. He^afialysed the components 
fhal -constitute a state~-a good state'-=?so_fnlly and ^yste- 
^tatipjCTIy that-he ean -bc.' tenned-i^re Aristotelian than" 
Platonic." 




M. ABOKIASWAMI,“m.-a,, jp-Ki). 


C OIMBATORE, tlie headquarterB of the district whidi 
goes hy its name in Jhe State or Madras,, is well- 
inown t<Ml^ as the Manchester of South India.” There'is 
IMrhaps not anotiber place m the whole of thisTegion to equal 
it not only in the numerous spinning and weaving Tnilla it 
ses but also in the general standard of wealth, health 
Civilisation and culture. But few are interested in siudying 
“flie history of this district, and particularly the development 
of ufe in this area. Of the era' preceding ihe ji^od of 
Bridsh occup ation-nf-tbe -distric^^liiDh'b^airin~Ti^^^ar- 
tlcalarly little or nofliing is knownT ^ * 


^ In this paper rpropo^' toinake_aii-enquiryjnto arsiilyMt 
^dneh fo rors p y^o£a largerjwhdlie, ws; 7 'tlie nQltural~deveI^- 
loe^ of'{BTODimhatare legiOiLin early times and the parti¬ 
ed subject for enquiry here is an estimate of the Jain 
contribution to thh quota. So many^estiges of Jaiiiism are 
to found in t^ district that there is no doubt about the 
great influ^e thh rdigon must have espted over the people' 
of this region in early tim^. That it ^st have been much- 
mq^ than any one would-susp^is'cert^ J^amesDf. places' 
■likeSeenapnram dearly remind one of the early Jain influence 
ovo' the rq^on ,* whUe-nld-Jain ahrines toimd in places like 
Vijayama ng ala m ; TinimurthimaJai and JE^ur bear an eauaSy 


the Jain Thiithan- 
a Txumber of Jain- 


strong evidence to the same’. A figure of 
kaiB-js found in linimurthimaJm; and,^ ^ 

beds are found to this day in Aniuattarmilai in JCarur Taluk 
while in Arasannamalai nearTijayam: ngalam the-IfeminathB 
temple ^ been now converted into" a Vinayaka temple. Kot 
onty this. The district of Coimbatore in early times seems to 


^ -Arokiaswamy, MA^ Ph. _D; is iiecturer in Indian History and 
Arcbeology, University of Madras. 
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have been the homa of^x'eral Jain scholars, not the least of 
whom was the great Ravanandi, the author of the celebrated 
Tamil grammar, Aannul, who seems to have lived in the re- 
ginn nf Viin-va m angalflim in Er n d p . T irtnlr- 


It is impossihle for us to explmh these vestiges nnWg 
we postulate a period of Jam glory in the district at some tim^ 
during its sojoum in Routh India. The Kongadesarajakl^lj 
a XVII century T amil Msa, which has been recent^ edited 
by Mr. C. M. Bamachahdr^ Chcttiar, Advocate, Coimba¬ 
tore,' brings to light a set of seven rulers called R.sdvtas {Rash^ 
trakutas ?) .in this region, during the period between 260 AJX 
and 400 A.D. Many if not all x)f them are represented in this 
work as professors and strong supporters of Jainisn.^ In the 
reign of the fourth ruler, Govindaraya, a grant .to the Jain 
AriBhtanna*ib mentioned and in that of the mxth ruler, ICan- 
naradeva, the names of three'great Jain theologianB, of whom 
one Naganandi is mentioned by name, axe rdfcxred to."® 

-^Thednstory of the ori^irol flie Ganga dsmas^ of Jdysore 

indicates even more clearly how deep-rooted was Jainism in 
the district of Coimbatore in eaily times.. Tt would appear 
tl^ inth^ clo^g years of. theJV.nentniy AJD., ‘KingTadmar- 
. nahh a of the Gangas had to senddns two sons, JDadiga «ti> 1 
Madhava to -the south Igy way of preparing himself to meet 
his enemy. King Mahipala of tTjjain.^ .The rest of the narra¬ 
tion, as found in Rice^s words-is.as follows 


“ When ihey arrived at Perur, which is jBt31 distin¬ 
guished from other Pemci as Ganga-Perur {in Cuddapah 
districtjf diey met there the Jain Achariya SimhmMii 
He was interested in the story of these Ganga princes 
and taking them hy the hand, gave theminstruction arid 
training and ^eventually procured ior them a kingdoinJl®., 

Many- Ganga records' like the' Udayehdiram“plates of 
Prifhvipati II, IheKudlur grant of Msrasiinha and the San- 
tara inscription on the Huncha stone* bear de^ evidence to 
the, fact that Simhahandi gave them a Idngdom and that he 


1 Madras Govt. Oriental Series, VI, 1850. 
* Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

» Ibid. 

. * Rice; Mrsore-and Coorg; p. 31. 

® Rice: op., clt, loe., clt 
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reas^-teputed Jain teacher. The last mentioned record ia?- 
tieed refers to H-hn as “tiie acLariya'who jnade the Gaxi^ 
kingdom:^’ 

'' Ganga-raiyamam madida Simhajiandy acharyya.”® 
Indrabhnti in his Samayahhushana names him as a great pc^t 
to be kept on par with Hacharya and Pujyapada.’ Stillj no' 
better description can be ^ven of Simh^nandi than what is 
found in the Jaina record near the Sidclhesvara temple at 
Kallurgudda in Shimoga Taluk : 


** Th ft Vijaya or ■vdctory to the farthest shore of 
learning, the full moon to the ocean of the Jaina con¬ 
gregation, possessed of patience and all the ten excellent 
qualities, his good life, a secure wealth, rejoicing in Ihe 
modesty his fame extending to the four oceans, keeping 
at a distance Irom the evil, asunln the sky of the Kranor- 


- g a na , 



kinda-of-' 


penanoe, promoter of the Ganga idngdom—-Sri Simha- 
nandiachaiyya.’'^ 


. Oh the other hand we owcLto the eridence of inscriptional 
rei 50 tdB-lite'’th 0 Be of the Parsvanathi Basti at Brawana Bd.- 
golarand others to be swn at Kallurgudda and I^urale in 
Shimoga Taluk, that Madhava defimtely came under, thein- 
Iflilriice of Rhnhanandi, who initiated him into Jain doctrines 
and confeiz^ on him a kingdom on condition that he alwso^ 
took care to uphold that Paith throu^out its confines.” The 
JattET two give a detailed account of.th^ origin of thn Gang aT 
Kpigdbm, which "d^ervES to be quoted "jat least in'part, as ft 
ff!ves one an idea of the xlepth of Jaini influence that ruled 
Dvefthe re^on "where the Ganga Jdngdpm'was'louhded: 

“On -Madhava impressing hinj-with his exti^rdi-- 

naiy energy_Simhanandi made a coronet of the petals 

of the Kamikara flowers , bound it nn Madham’s head^ 
gave them (fbe two brothers^ the dominion of all the 
earth, ptresented them with a flag made from his pea¬ 
cock fan and furnished them with attendants, elephants 


« TC., vni, llr. 35. 
T -IA.. 231.20. 

« EC., VII,-Sh.-4 
0 Ibid, also 
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and horEee. Along with these he g&ve them also >the 
following advice: * If you fail in what you have pro- 
you dolu5llipproV6 the"Jto SSS^T^yinr B 
the wives of others ; i you indulge in wine and Jedi; if 
you form relationship with the low ; if you give not your 
wealth to the needy ; if you flee from the field or battle— 
your race will go to ruin. 

The question, that has to be decided here is the Identifica- 
-tion of-Perur ni^tidned m Gangs records. Taken in con¬ 
junction with the history of theRattas, Ihe Kongadesarajakkal 
furnishes proof that it was on their fall that the Gangas rose 
to powered began ruling from Skandapura in Kongndesa 
(which ia the andent name fox the territory comprising the 
modern districts of Coimbatore and Salem). The chronicle 
would even inform us that the last Ratta ruler changed his 
rdigion fro m Jaini^ to Sm vism and t hat was the of 
his. downfall. Pusher, all the early activities of Rongazii- 
varman—^as the first, historical ruler of the Gangs house be¬ 
comes known in all the records df this dynasty—are confined 
to this JB^ongudesa.^ It is true that we lack definite eplgra- 
pEc evidence in support of this, which we have mainly only 
from the Tamil chronicle above referred to. But it miist*be 
Temcmbered that in the-first place ^ hav^niy a few records 
for the Gan gs period here referred to ■; and even“the~few Te- 
ferencdls that we have to the early grants of ibe Gangas ^em 
-•to refer onfy to pla(«s in Goamhatore district. _ Sudi are 
places like “ Kudluru” to’ the west of'the TotlaL'-and east of 
“ Manikar^visaya**, in which'the names of Rudluni ^d 
Jdamkarevisaya are ea^y identifiable wifli the present Gudar- 
lur and Madukarai in this area.*' 

The eonclusioh lEaturally follows that PmimTiere refer- 
Ted to as thft spot bn which Aladhava was initiated into 
Jainism and conferred a kin gdom on condition that he up¬ 
held it fbrmigh nil its coufines must be the Perur within 3 miles 
•from Coimbatore. We have numerous evidences to-diow that 
at the timn referred to and for long afterwards this Perur was 
•indeed an important place. The pla(^ referred^to by diis 


10 irnngnriwtnmjaTrlral (Or. MsS. Edn.) pp. 2 tS. 

11 Kudalvmi grant ol Madhavavannan; M A R ., 1930, 
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DAine cannot be the Pmir in C-uddapah district, as Race sur¬ 
mises, where no Jain remains are fo be found. The tradition 
is that Dadiga and Madhava Trere sent to t he south of My¬ 
sore, «.1n*nrhr indi/uifrul Fm jTihi p<^TP vpry trtlA iijt 

the first ruler as Madhava Koi.-ganivarman seems to g?ve an 
unmistakable proof of. this conclusion, since as tibe Kongor 
deearajakkal aptly remarks 

** As we^th, the Kongu country and great 
munificence were possessed by him he was 
styled Srimat Konganrrannan Dharmamahadiiaja.^^ 

'while the mention of Simhanandi as a person of the south¬ 
ern country” in the inscription at Parsvanatha Basti at 
Sravana Bdgola already referred to, seems to se*- ^h.e seal 
upon this conduMon. 


It is an agreed fact that the canarese country of which 
modem Mysore fonns the crown and centre furnished a home 
ior the reli^on of Mahavira in_the days when ii was-not 
ycry ihuch liked by his own eonntiymen of the north. The 
Brihatkatha of Harisena clearly refers to the migration of the 
Bhadrabahu mission £rom Mysore to Punnata in the^ears 
following tha-death of CSiandragupta Mam^a.^ JEOstcooians 
are not yet agreed as to what rountry is meant by the name, 
* Pu nna ta.^ All available evidences seem to point to-the re- 
'gion of S. Coorg and~N. Coimbatore district as Ihe-r^on 
designated as * Punnata’ by Harisena, so that it would appear 
’ that a portion at least of the modei^ district of Coimbatore 
was the central hearth of Jainism e\^n before tha be^amnig 
of the Christian era. 


A copper plate grant of. the King Durvaniti 'seems 

to give a direct clue to this Identification, when It refers to 
the Bhig’s conquest of Punnata in ^ 20th. regnal_jyearJ^ 
On-the other-hand, the~Sbmarahngan copper plates of the 
Punnata King JElavidatta mdicate the occupation of the 
■Kingdom by Durvaniti by positing a break in the r^ular line 
of punnata rulers.^® The latter plates record the grant of 
the v^lage of Pii ilg isogd by Kavidatta while on his Tictorious 


^ Kon^adesarajakkal (Taylor’s Irans.); HJLS., JS3V. 
** Hice; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 14B; lA^ XVni, 366. 
14 MAH., 1916. 

»» lA., XVni, 362. 
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ir^cb and in his camp at Kirtipura —'a-place generally Hen*' 
lined in the southern por&n of modem Mysore. Whatever 
bft , the^ Ti gtb o f this Mtentifioati on. it 
said what region was comprised in this kingdom of ^^unnala. 

In the’first pla(^, it must he remembered that Kirtipura 
was not its capital, as~has oft^ been maintained -by writer^ 
but only a camp in the victorious mardi of King Bavidatta. 
It is qmte possible that he had undertaken a ^ the" 

att^pt to_^ streng^en his possessions, which lind Buffered 
during the occupation of Ihirvamti. The mention of various 
grants made on the occasion from Kirtipura- of p’. ees like 
Kolur, Kodamuku etc., “ to persons to whom they bcitonged,” 
as the grant deafly mentions, only confirm this cohdusion. 
Kurther, die copiier plate grmit whidi ^ives e^ridence^here is 
obtain^ from the village of Komaralingam in the Udumalpet 
Taluk in the modem district of Coimbatore; and Ptolemy 
designates a, aountiy oalled ' Ponnutai-as-Sr^** land of-b^ls,^ 
so much found in the Kangayam area of the aine- district. 
B^ides,^ the donor of the gcaii^.3avidatta, expressly 
that he is making it with fee penniBdon pf the Oierammw': 
"White his, Bfividattate, vietDrious camp 
is at-ihe town of .ErtapuEa, which is the 
best of towns, w ith fe e-permisaon of ChiQaxnxna(n) 

~.the viUage^o^ as Pimgteoge in’fiie'iadi 

ceitral deaa in the Kndugur nadu which is in the 
Jyhnadu vmhaya has he^ granted.” 

As has been already said,-several milages like Kclur, !Kbd^ 
muku,.Tanagundur and']Etegovanur_are mentioned as coming 
under other-grantsmadfi on tbe samexiceaBion, Tho ugh 
names must still remain unidentified, it is dear feat aHfeese 
pla ces a b utted on:tbe Kongu frontier. The location of Pun- 
gisogeas mentfdned in the above ^oted passag^ “in the east 
centoal desa in the Kudugumadu (modem Coorg) only,BUp- 
ports this concjusion. The name Elagovanur itsfi^ suggests 
the possibility of a location near to if not Coimbatore itsdf. 
That Ravidatta was a feudatory of the Cera sovereign of the 
time is put beyond doubt by the; permisdon he is said to have 
obtained from the Oheramman for issuing the'grants referred 
to. 

Komaralin^azn Copper plates, 11., 11 fl. 
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3?Yom all these considerations it seems neural to 
conclude that the Kingdom of Puniiata must have been a 
email state carved out from parts of S, ^lysore end N. CoEm- 
b^ore during the T^riod o f tha wpoV mla nf thrr rinwgftJi ri.f Y 
Kongu, possibly immediatdy after the death of Vi^nugopa. 
This period seems to have offered a golden opportunity for 
Chera revival. ^ Though silence is no argument the omi^on 
of- the Chera name in |dl the victories detailed in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the various Ganga rulers from JCongani I down to 
Durvaniti is very significant. A few inscriptions from Vellalur 
in Coimbatore district give the nam^ of two Cera rulers, 
Kokkandan Viranarayana and Kokkandan Ravikodan who 
style themselves "sovereign jewels of the luni-solar race.” 
LTnfortunately there is no indication about their date, ex-, 
cept the fact that the letters of the records are of old archaic 
characters. On the other liand, the style assumed ^ the 
kings, "jewels of the luni-solar race” clearly indicates the- 
Cera-Pandya connections, since thamoon (luna) is mentionedL 
- afFective appearance of the Pandyain Kongu occurs only 
|n the VH century. AD, so that it may be safely surmised that 
these inscriptions of the Cera-must belong roughly only_to 
this period. 

These' points of information help us to porit 

, (a) that the Ceras had come on a decline after.the era 

bf the sap gam age 'and it helped the rise of ganga power-in- 
Kongu and Karnataka-; __ 

(b) . that -the Cer^ made attempts to revive in the VH' 
century AD; _ 1 

(e) ■ that the Yellalur inseription^ record the establirii- 
ment of Cera power once again in Koiigu ; 

(d) that the line of rulers of thelKomaralingam copper: 
plate^wcre Cera feud^ories. ] 

Prom these deductions _lhe identificapon of the Pminata 
country seems plaurible,_ It must have been a kingdom sub¬ 
ordinate to the Ceras comprising parts of Coorg and Coim¬ 
batore district. Ptolemy’s description of Punnataas “ a land 
of beryl ” seems definitely to point to the re^on of'Kangayam 
in modem Coimbatore Dist. -as lying within the kingdom of 

17 AHE,“TSI0“pp. 147-‘48. 
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Puxiuata.?' The Mercara copper plates refer-to Pimnats as a 
“ ten-thousand country ; ” and, as ^Ir. JBibe contends, it musl 
be the same as the later-day “ Padi-Nadu ” (Ten countryJ, 


■ f I "fiMif »y' I f I i nn 


locating this region the above mentioned record clearly men¬ 
tions the place ‘Tarapura,’ evidently modem Dharapuran 
in the* district of Coimbatore, vriiich is ftaid to Ee SE of the 
kingdom.®^ The fact that equidistant to both Kangayam anti 
Dharapuram (lying 'within a distance of sbe'miles) is Padiyur 
whidi is still famous for the far-famed beryls of Ptolenyrj 
must Jbe taken as gi\dng a very strong confirmation io the 
view here advanced. That Coorg and this region of Coimbatoit 
district must have once formed a unit in early times is seer 
from what the celebrated historian of Mysore, Col. Wilks, re* 
cords in- hiS ^‘JHistory of Mysore^’ :■ ’ 

“In the southern part of Mysore the Tamil language 
is at this day named fhe Gangee from being best knowi 
to them as the language of-the people of Rankayanm”® 

On the other hand, the-jsame Wfiks bears testimony to thi 
fact'that-for some time the Cera king h sd complete jnaster 3 
over this region, when4ie--sa5^^ - 

“ Oieran united .Kan^am and Ralem to the domini^ 
Pf-^Kerela of Malabar.’^ 

Even the name ‘Punnata’ can^ espOained- It seems to hi 

just S corruption of the name, ^Ponnadu’ the land of gold 

That there 3yas.imidi gold to-be had-from the region of Ck>ori 

and Kongu is unexceptionable. Whfie Jhe Mysore gSK'mineL 

bear evidence to this in some incfirect way, the ^Vll centmy 

Tamil work, Madur(^alambgJcam speaks of the “ gold that 

is_fo'Dnd in "Konlto.” (Konguraipp Dn). thu s hearing a direc t 

testimony to the .Kongu wealth of gold.** 

— • 

^ McCrlcdle.: Anc. Jndia. 

Mys. Loss., p. 283, 334. 

20lMd,p.334. 

*1 Wilks, Mtysore, p.4,_F.>\ 2. 

~ op., cit, p. 5. 

“23"The“term Ponnadu seems to-have b«3i~aimlogous to thSTa'ame of 
the Cola coxmtiT watered l>y the Cam>eiy,'^yl 2 ., the * PunalnadU*. 
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-dSnis WB ^ able to' 'posit that the region of nriodem 
Coimbatora was a central hearth pf Jainism in the south at 
least three centuries l^ore the Christian era and .'that it 
contmued to be so^for a long tinM afterwards certainly throng* 
out the period of the-Ganga rule. AnJnscription of Ihe^XII cen¬ 
tury while referring to the Hoysala conquest of Kongu under 
Vlshnuvardhana (1120 AD.), spea^xif his general in 
re^n, Gangarajah of great fame as “ a devout Jain.'*** IVe 
need not try to trace the later history of Jainism in Kongu. 
Probably it came on a period of steady decline from that date 
onwards. But what has been so far said is eiiou^-to explain 
'the numerous Jain vestiges in this region, to be seen to this 
day. 


** See Sastri; Coilas, H, i. 
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I N ANCIENT t Ji Ttes Ceylon was di'V’ided into four pro¬ 
vinces, Nagadipa -in the North, Kalyani in the South 
West, Rohana in the South and Malhya in the Centre. 
Mediaeval Ceylon consisted of three Ratas or countries; The 
first was Pihiti or Rajarata, the king^s country which almost 
coincided with the ancient Nagad^a and was sitnated roughly, 
above the Deduru Oya and hlavaliganga; the second was 
Maya or Mahaya RatSf the-eountry of the sub-king which- 
was to the south of the Deduru Oya as far as Rflliig^Ang Q, ^nd 
tie third was Ruhuna extending All over ie East and South 
of the If ^nd' as cut off 1^ the Ealij^anga and Mavaliganga. 
We have seen in the*Jast Chapter, that'the rnhahitante nf 
Nagadipa were never fpUy reconciled to the new belief Tteh 
came "to the firmly established under lOevanampiya Tktgfl. 
(247_r.i2^ B. C.) In their heart of hearts they clung to their 
old religion and had constant communication with the Tamila 
of the main land who were often found in their midst as 
mer ch a n ts and dealers^ Tiuy ever nurtured a spirit of TBvolt 
and were only too ready* to sketch out a helping hariH to any- 
adventurer who would attempt to curb the soversdgn power 
of the S in ha l ese. An occasion soon presented itself. 

■y^en Suratassa was reignihg at.Anmadhapnra the two 
Tamils Sena and Gutlaka “sons of a freighter who brou^t 
horses hither ” conquered the king "at the head of a great 
army.” They were e\ddently from South India and were in 
the Island as dealers in horses like many other xnerchantB 
who frequented the eountiy. Where th^ raised th^ " great 
army ” we are not told. If that army was not forined of the 
local Tamils, the latter certainly approved the'two Indians 
Basing the Sinhalese throne.—The^ Mahavamsa itself -im 
but praise for the Tamil rulers. It sSys that the two brothers 

$ 
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“reigned both together for twenty two years justlyv’’ (B. C. 
*237-215? TJ Ihe'iisurpers had brought (heir army from India 
the chances are that a considerable acession would have been 
made to the Tamils of the North. 

As pointed out Tennent, there was a reason for the 
Sinhalese themselves to acquiesce in the rule of this country 
by Tamils from India which was so often repeated in the 
course of as many as fifteen centuries. That reason was the 
intimate relation which originally existed between Tamils 
and the Sinhalese. “ Vijaya himself was connected by maternal 
descent with the king of BhKnga, now known as the Northenf 
Circars; his s^ond wife was daughter of the king of 
Pandya, and the ladies w'ho accompanied her to Ceylon were 
given in marriage to his ministers and officers.* Biito adds 
these interesting details: The Pandiyan sent out his own 
maiden daughter with 699 maidens chosen from among his 
nobility. These. 700 laches landed with their retanne safely 
_at Cottiar. • (ilaasie-Chetty’s Gazetteer). Tiio prince-was 
attended^ by -a personal staff of 18 officers of state, 75 menial 
servants {being horse-keepers, elephant-keepers .and chario- 

- teens), besides numerous slaves. It may reasonably be spumed 
Jhatjjach of-lhesse 18 officers was accompanied by his ■mves 
and children, Jus inen-servantsand maid-servants and Kia male- 
^ves and fenmle-slaves. In like manner each of the 699 noble 
maidens was accompanied by atten'danls, aervants and^slave^ 
of both Kxfis. And there were also numbers of JamUiesjff 
each of the five sorts of tradesmen whj) came to Ceylon on 
‘this occasion, (Hsjavali p. 175, I 468). These facts 

swell the number of the original Tamif, colonists to at least- 
twenty tunes that of the hlagadhi fettl^. And it must be 
borne Tn mind 'that “the^way once made' for these ooloiusfi” 
was kfipt opOT by a commiinica^n -which Vijaya earned on 
"wth 'Madura during his whole reign of 38 years. He sent 
pearls and chanlqs to liis father-in-law from fitrift to time of 
the annualn^alue of two lakhs. Such a conimunicalion could 
not failed to lead to a continual influx of the Tnlnils 
■from the contment in his and the succeeding reigns.* Inti- 


r Mahavamsa Chapter 21 
2 Tennent Ceylon 1. 394'5; 

8 Yalpana-Vaipava-malai, p. Iv. 
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lijite int^co.iirse &td consauguiuityj *?rere thus established 
from the remotest period. Adventurers Jrom the opposite 
coast were encouraged by the previous settlers.” 

"Sufch a reason might hst' gT i irt ' uially suggHsied itself to 
FUalan or Elara a Damila of noble descent ” from the Chcda 
eountry who. only ten years after Asela the~l5inhalese succes- 
sar of Sena and Guliaka was in power, landed at Mahavatutota 
near Trineomalee with a large army and seized the throne. 
He reigned forty-fonr years over the entire Nagadipa br Ba- 
jarata, compelling the chieftains of‘B.ohuna and Maya -to 
acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute, ” He reigned 
with even justice toward friend and foe ” sa 3 rs the Mahavamsa 
which goes on adding some instances of his absolutely im¬ 
partial justice : At the head of his bed he had a behl hung up’ 
with a long rope so that those who desired a judgement at 
law m i ght ring iL The king had only"one son and one 
daughter. When once the son 6f thi* ruHer was going in a 
car to the TiBSsc^tank, he killed ~ rmTTr f gntirmn.1ty B~yoiang-ca3f 
lying on the road wdth the another cow, by xiriving the wheel 
over its neck. The cow ftarnp. and dragged at Ihe bdl in 
tfittemess of heart; and' the king Esused his son's head to be" 
severed tfrom his bodyO'T^illr that same^heeL” Xet us re-- 
mark that this is a stock incident related in TamB literature 
about the mythical Chola long Manu. - ^ter relating soxi&e 
other wonderful achievements jnlhisJife the Buddhist an¬ 
nalist says about the pioiis Hindu : “ Only because he freed 
him self from the ginlt of walking in the path, of evil did this' 
(monarch), though he had not put aside false .beliefs, gain 
such miraeulous power; how shoi^ not then an understanding 
man, established in pure belief, renounce here the guilt of 
•walking in the paflTof evil? ” Of Elalan the Pujavalfiya adds 
ihat-he .established thirty twp fortresses in Bajarata and. em- 
idoyed Twenty gr^t champions.* But the allegation that he 
destroyed religion throu^out Lanka can only mean that the 
inhatdtants of his realm hagan to practise their old reli^on 
openly. The Bajavahya also seems to voice the sentiments of 
some bigots when it affirms that Elalan “ reigned wickedly.” ® 
(B.C. 205-161). 


' * Extracts from the PujavaJiya by Mudlyar B, Gvzuisekara, p. IS, 
* refer to page 7 of this chapter. 
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THien IrjtthagaiDani had slain Elalan in single ccaabat 
and-ascended the-4hronej Bhalluka the datter’s nephe??' ar¬ 
rived from India with a following' of 60,0(K) men at ama (or 
30,000 accor^g to the Rajavaliya) in response to his uncle’s 
i nvitation. Learning that ElHhm ~^fls no more he made a bid~ 
for the throne hunself, but was defeated and killed.® That 
all his army was slain is doubtless an exaggeration by the 
Buddhi^ Qironieles. It is more probable that .those who 
.exeaped with their lives found an asylum among their idns- 
xnen of tiie Eorthem country. 

The Rajaval^a mentions a more successful invaaon in 
B. C. 103. ^ "Seven Tamils landed on the Island of-Lanka 
bringing with them 7000 men from the Soli- country and drove 
out king Valagambahu. One of the seven Tamils having 
piirsned the king, carried off his chief queen ; another of 
thepa carried off the dish from which the Buddha used to eat. 
The remaining five Tamils succeeded one another and leigned 
14years.”’^ _ , _ _, 

- same Chronicle records that during the reign of Van- 
kan a sika Tissa (A.I>. 110-113) a ChoiEa king made a preda¬ 
tory descent on Ceylon and earned away 12^000 ffinbalo pe 
as slav ^ to work on the Embankment -dl- -the Eavery. Gaja^ ■ 
bahu 1, the son and the successor of the Sinhalese ki^, 
aven^ the outrage by invading the Chola country and - 
bringing to Ceylon a large multitude of Chola:; together with 
the redeemed captives. The Cholian Tamils are said toJhaye 
been estabMied. in a number of villages of the Alutkuru. 
^oiale where they lost their identity ahiong the ' 

inhabitants.® This is one of the many distances of infiycirtg r 
fre^i Tamil blond into the SinhalESB pepple.- It- is also of 
interest to note that Gaiabahai brou^t^th bim a jewelled 
anklet of he Goddess Pattmi whose worslup he introduced in 
-Ceylon.- He-as also said to have broughtfiback the bowl relic 
of the Buddha carried away in the days of king Valagambahu;® 


0 MahaynmBa XXy,. 77-97. 

’ Ba^avaliya p. 44. 

® Ihid pp. 44-49. 

» CL R. A. S., C. B. VoL Xm, 

• pp. 144-149. The Cilappatikaram mentions the visit to TTi.^!a of 
-.a C aja bah u king of Ceylon but on a-friendlirmlssion. 
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_^uradhapura was again taken by Pandu and five other 
Tai^ chiefs from India in A. D. 436. All SinhaJ^ noble 
fan^os fled to Rohana bfeyond the M »hfl,v n 1 i- gfln£ rfl. The 
.entirg. Jand. of Rajarata was under Tamil ml e fnr twaniy 
seven years. Five of the invaders occupied the throne one 
after another, when, Dhatn Sena was ablb to overpower tbp.m 
at last. With regard to this Sinhalese king's reagn Tennent 
remarks: "Ehatu Sena, after his victoiy, seems .to have 
jna^ an attempt, though nn ineffectual one, to reverse tbA 
policy ih&t had operated under his predecessors as an incentive 
to the immigration of Malabars ; settlement aud intermar¬ 
riages had been all along encouraged and even during the 
recent xaurpation, many Sinhalese families of rank had IFormed 
connections with the Eamilos. The schisms among the Bud¬ 
dhist themselves, tending as they ^ to engraft Brahmanical 
rites upon the doctiines of the purer faith, seem to have pro¬ 
moted and matured the intimacy between the two people ^ 
some of -the. S i n h ale se longs erecti tflmples to the gods of Ihe. 
Hindus,“iand'ihe promDters nf the Wsrtulianrhereqrfound a" 
refuge h-om persecution amongst their Qunnathis^ in Qie 
Dekkam”^ - 

If we imy believe ^ Vaipava-malai’s statemkit aboutj 
Kulak-kodjan’s to TrincomalB^Ttw^ probably duxmg the 
Tamil rule nf .this period that the Yanniyas :&’om India began 
to colonize the -oountiy between Trincomalee -anfi hd^tota. 
The Tamil'lustory-mentaoiis the correct date of-ldiig Pandu 
as Saka 358 which works out as A. D. 436. He is made to 
reign at Anuraxlhapura, another correct detail Jit Trinco- 
m^ee Kula^oddu-jnaharajk repaired the min^ Tr^vnAsp r 
temple and ^ding for the Vanjiiyar from the coast of T-nrlm 
put them in c h a r ge of the temple and the landR hp h«d alotted 
for its support. Here hlaRvakanarpulavar rentes many le¬ 
gendary accounts taken don^esa from thp jfrin psa r Kalveddu. 
and the Vijaya “ * but the cenfral fact of ^e Vanniyas 
being connected with the. Konesar temple seems historical. 

-In I ndia they were a fig^bflftg caste.-JProbafc?y large contin¬ 
gents of them had accompanied the Tamil invadere at various 
times and remained behind. L^ter, they set themselves up as 
petty chiefs in various parts of the north, some of them be- 


. 10 Tennent I, 397-8. 

11 Vaipava-malai p. 4-8. 
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coming or begin nominated as managem of the teznpie of 
Trinnomn tee!;—Tka x^ipovo-mpin i aisn speahs of their in- 
creasing in number and power in course of time. And the 
name and date oif the king of Anuradhapura who curbed their 
pride -and reduced Ihem to the rank of Atika^ me correctty 
given ai Aggrabodhi (the fir^ of the name) in the year 515, 
Saka year, which is A. D. 593. This is another pinrple patch 
in an otherwise confused medley of facts and legends. 

Another invasion claimed by the Pallava Narasimhavar- 
man^ (630-668) but actually by Manavamma with the help 
of that Pallava king is noteworthy as having brought fresh 
accession to the Tamils in Ceylon. He was the son of 
Ka^pa 11 but was excluded from regal power by Dhatho- 
patissa 11 who ascended the throne (664). Manavamzna 
fled to India and took service under Karasimhavarxnan and 
was^present atnhe battleuf Vatapi-in which-Ihis-monaRlh 
defeated Pulakasan 11 in 642. Notv hlanavamma returned to 
Ceylon' Tvith an army furnished by Na rtmimh ftyarmim mid 
succeeded in taking AnuradhapuraJmt had soon to return to 

patron for .further li^p. Invading C^lotufifter- theiuign 
of three of its kings' “ he raised the imperial hannefr of sove¬ 
reignty over all Lanka.’* “ (691-726).- 

The story of .Ukkirasingan in the Vaipava-malad looks like 
a' travesty of Manavamma’s first' taking possession-off-the north 
and then the south of CJcylon. Ini spite of many a wild, fancy 
it gives a date for his inbasion wliich the story likely 

to be based on some historical fact-I Advocate Rritto, the trahs- 
lalor. of_the_Vaipava^n 5 a^_ into Ejkgli^has a note about this 
in an xinpublished work BTdiifedlVirvitvyam. It says "“In 
JC nigh ton (p. Ill) we read: Thjere was a s c I otIj Mahala^' 
pamu, of the royal blood of Ceylon, who having obtained aid 
from an Indian king named Narasinha, invaded Ceylon, but 
was defeated. Repairing again to his patron, he obtained a 
large force, by me^ns of which he was completely successfuL 
And he ascended the throne in AX). 720. The Saka year 
717- of . the Ijaipava-mal ai Is e vidently a mistake for A.D. 717. 

^ 'Bis gr an d f atfaer Bimhai 'V'ishxux also claimed in of his inscilp- 
- rtitms ib have vanquishd the Sinhnin kmg: Dvibreuil: Fkillavas 
p. 73. — 

as ^«V.tnrnrr>,..n Q, VTW TT 
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The author of the Taipava-malai lived iu Jaffna diaihg the 
Dutch penod and collected his materials, as he says in.hiBpt^ 

dates in AJD., and not in Saha. Accustomed to use the Saka 
year, the author sometimes adds the word Saka to. the Christ 
tian year without first alterinjg the Christian year to correspond 
with the Saka year. Simetimes he adds ^e number 78-to 
the Christian year, intending to subiract that number in order 
to reduce the Christian to the Saka year. This is an instance 
in which he adds the word Saka to the Christian year. If It 
is so, there is still a difference of three years. That difference 
is not great. Nor is it unaccountable. It may be that 717 AJD. 
is the year, of the first and unsuccessfid attempt, while 720 is 
the year of the conquest. According to the Sinhallese account 
Narasinkan is the name of the patron of the 'conqueror: 
According to the Tamil, account, that, same is the name sd, 
the.Conqueror^s son and successor.^* 


The story of TJkkirasinkan then is based on a historical 
fact the slig ht desparity of dates notwithstanding. * The author 
of 'rile Taipavartnalai nonsidried Ma:Davainnia.Tehoin he con^ 
fnsES-^wilhJNaEHnhayanBaBK^^ als o In part with 
Magha (to be spoken of in the nSych^ter aa 
Jaffnabut the northern kingdom did not come into existenoe* 
yet. New colonists were gcadnally preparing theivay,* Ao^ 
from the large accessions te the older population bron^t in 
th^train'oTTanul invasionsrriie-oppp^g factions of Ceylon 


Bajavaliya ixanslalkm hy Mndjyr_ B. Ganasekara. jj. 25. _ ".An 
indicaUan that the rule 8^the Tauhi'king, £lara, was demcfcxatie, js 
afforded hy an inscription found near Anuradhapura. with imints to the 
tact Biara'granli^lifirsabjects freedom of discussion nMemh^y 
“Which been denied by some. Sinhale^ longs to all ezci^t the 
^privileged ieW. USie Inscription had been discovert st a place to the 
north td Anuradhapura about 500 yar^ behind the building known 
as *>>«» Elephant Stables. The inscription itself was found on fiie 
vertical p»d *^ of a gtnne terrace leading np to a -^ne falattorm rxiourled 
on a large boulder. According to the inscription the stone terrace 
and platform were erected at the instance of a person known as 
"Sanunanna, tha Tamil”. It is described as the prasada (platfonn) 
of the Tamil w hn foregather^ to discuss important 

questions. The suggestion is that the leadi n g hooseholders of' the time 
foregathered in such central places to hold consultations on matters 
-Of -moment.” T?ic titne oj Ceylon^ 20- 10 - 45. 

« Britto's MS p. 100. 
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rulers themselves "were in the habit of hiring the services of 
^e warlike South Inhimi Tamils one against the other. To 
menuon a lew insia ncea i In A.T): 38 wu heai uf khigTla Nag a 
(a Sinhalese probably with I^aga antecedents) betaking him¬ 
self to the continent for bringing ** a mighty force” to defeat 
the Lambakannos.^ In 237 Abhaya Naga has recourse to a 
Tamil army for overthrowing the reigning king Voharika 
Tissa.^® MogoUana I (497-oi5^ goes to the main land to bring 
an army for defeating_his brother Elasyapa I, parricide anrl 
founds of the fortress of Sigiriya.” During the reign of Sila 
Mej'avanna (614-623) -Sri Naga proceeds toRouth India, n-nd 
returning with a large army olf Tamils takes possession of the 
northern dominion. The king however defeated him. Of hia 
followers many were killed the rest being captured dis- 
. txibuted Amo ng the various Vihares as slaves. Again Agrar 
bodbi in brings a Tamil army for defeating Jettba Ilssa3H 
-(623-4).^^ On several other occaaons Sinhalese rulers had 
JEcoursB to mercenaries from South India who enrolled them¬ 
selves indifferently under any leader and deposed and restor¬ 
ed kin gs a^ their pleasure. ^'JPor four bnndr'p.d .yeats,*^ says 
Teiment "fiom the seventh. tUl the the ex-, 

ploits and excapades of the Malabars occupy a more promi¬ 
nent portion of the -Sinhalese annals than that devoted to the 
policy, of Ihe na tive Bovaceigns. - They filled every office,' in¬ 
cluding that of Prinm Minister, and they decided the’claims 
of competing candid ates for the crown. At length the coiuh- 
tiy became so infested- by- their numbers - that the feeble 
monarchs found it impracticable lb effect their fnrnhmnr, 
^urad^nra- Hence to escape from thlm proximity, the kings 
in the eighth c^tury began to move southward^ and trans¬ 
ferred tb^. residence to Pollanarrua, which eventually be- 
cune the capital of the kihgdom.”'^ 

The teeming Tamil population nf ithe North -was anxious 
to ^irow off the yoke of the Sinhalesf. sovEreigns. ifVe -find 
then- chiefs ever ready to tsast in their lot with sny-xme who 

M Mahavamsa 2X2CV, 27-45. 

Ibid XX3CVI,-42-51. 

-Rajavaliya p. 55. 
xs Mahavamsa XUV; 70-73. 

Ibld'SOJV, 103-112.- 

Texuwnt I p.'lOO. 
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chose to revoli against the central authority. tVhen Agra^- 
boddi VII died in 781 the chiefs of the districts of the Ijsor- 

them COmi.Lv »vdtfa--fh<>--ri«r<4^4»rn in t^ft -p g^Try-nipp b pitatI fh^ 

land by force and rdfused tribute to the king.” Mahinda II 
the successor of the deceased king is said to have ** crushed 
all the chieis~cf districts together with the dweUers Jul the 
provinee.^^ This was never efiTectually done. There tras al- 
ways.some scat of miKt aiy government among the Taznils.' 
According to the Sedition preserved by Tnndade and after 
him by' Queiroz® there seems to have been in the land a milL- 
taiy order of government composed of Vidanes, Araches and 
ML ud a ljy ars or Oaptains. That they persisted in sDmp sort of 
independence is seen by their again joining hands with the 
Pandyans during the reign of Sena I (846-866J Anuradhar 
pura was and, notwithstanding that peace 'was sub¬ 

sequently made with the invaders, the king considered it pru¬ 
dent to transfer his royal seat to Polonaruwa.'^ He the 
tot to make this town the capital city although Aggabodhi TV 

is mentum^ as the first to have had a tenc^orary residenoe 
jEhere.?* 

In India the Gholas b^n, about the end of the nineth 
century; lor assert^thOT supremacy where the^Pallavas jtnd.the 
Chalukyaa-had ^tended their sway^^Dtappula Y had hardly 
come "to the throne of Lank a in early^tcfnth century, i^en a 
-Pandyan king was fleeing from the Cholas and namg to Ceylon 
begging for Internal dimensions in the Island xirevenied 

Happula firtsn acceding to his request, and the Pandyan had 
to xetum disappointed. He left, however, hiB_, crown and 
joy^ pmaments with the king otf CEylon.” The Cholas under 
Parantaka'I attempted to ohtain^ossession of the Pandyan 
regdia under IJdaya m (864-972) and failed. They had 
however some success in subduing the northern parts. It is 
this abortive enterprise doubtless which furnished Qie occa- 


Mahavaujsa XLVni, 83-85. 
** Trindade p. Quelrc^ p. 37. 
■*3- Mahavamsa Cb. L. 
^„Ibia..XL’\^ 74. 

^ add. urn, 5-9. 
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sion for Parantak&'s boast ii bis insexiptions tbat bo bad con¬ 
quered Ham.** Ee also speaks of bavins Mlied tbe king of 


know Yijaya was not killed. 


Agtm under _3^Iabinda IV (975-991; Ibe CboJa king 
VaJlabba, apparently Parantaka II sent a force to subdue 
Rajaratta. It l ande d at Nratota, but was not successfuL The 
invadeis bad to make a ftiendly treaty with the king of 
Lanka .Tbe Tamils bad soon “tbe upi>er band. IVlabinda’s 
son, Sena V (991-1001), thoughtlessly killed tbe brother of 
bis gensTal, wbo in bis rage made over the government of the 
country to die Tam il s. iBena took,"flight to Robuna and sent 
an an^ to fight the* general but with ill-success. In the 
meahtwne Tamils oppressed the inhabitants of tbe coun-- 
try BO mucb that'they marie an to the iHng He 

was foreai in his belplessness-to maks'-a treaty -with-fifB in- - 
fudated general for pacifying him and returning to Polona-' 
ruwa lesnmed the government.^ 


Smhalese fared warseunder biasuccessor yobirnrip 
-who reign^ at'Anuradhainira (lOOJL-1017;. This was-a'weak 
monairfL He bad not tbe wberemtM to pay tbe airears of 
bis -O&xal^army. They. Tevolted and the king soii^t safety 
in fli^t to Robuna. ^In tbe reanaining country TTer Ai pa 
Kannadas earned on tbe fcvemment as they 
pleased.” At this juncture the great (Eola emperor Baja- 
raja I (985-1012) belbou^t himself of adding Ceyhm to his 
pDssesaons in the South of India and sejut a force of 95^000 
Tamils according to the Pnjavaliya ancTs^zea ^ tbe country 
save the remotest paite of the South still held hy tbe Sinha¬ 
lese. This was between 1001 and WOi, By about 1017 kinF 
blabinda himself was captured and deported to lndia with 
bu crown, jewds and the Pandyan regaHya left a furtive 
king durmg an earlier reign. Mabinda died a captive in India. 


30 Ind, yU P 

2T n)id 12-16. The author of Ancient Jaffna (261) sees xeason to 

“““ ^ Vall^ha In the legendiy Valvar-kon-pallam of 
the Vaiijava-malaL 

2* Ibid I iv, 67-70. 
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C^lon made a provmoa of the'Cbola empire and named 
Mummudi Chola Mandalam. Polonaruwa, the capital was 
the nnTnft 'of .Tftnfl.naf.h<>.piir«.Tn with a vicergy in it. 
Maintota, the great port of mgress for Tamil armiefe, was re- 
siOmed Hajarajapuram. Several Hindu temples were erected 
at the cdpitaLcity and in other places. "The land so long filled 
-by ir ri fii stib le tides of hrvaacn, becanfe now fit for the peace- 
fid i>enetxation of more and more Tamils from the mainland. 

After Rajaraia I Ceylcm continned to be subject to three 
Chola emperors in succession, Rajendra Deva H, Vira Rajen- 
dra and Adhi Rajendra the one time viceroy at Pohmaniwa. 
The foreign rule lasted for more than seventy years, eighty 
six years say the Pujavaliya and NikayaSangrahawa.*® There 
were, o c c asi onal risings by fihe Sinhalese always repressed by 
the .Cholas. According to &e TVf«.niTnH.Ti gal inscriptionB of 
the Gholas three ihigs.. of Jaffna jubbably feudatories were 
deprived of .their crown and Mllfid d nn n g the Chola oecupa- 
.tion of Ceylon: Manabharana bef^ 1038-30^ Sii Yaliabha 
Madana JElajah In 1042 and Vira Salsa Masha in A012. At 
last, jayabahu predating .by the -wars of siiA>sRinn nrnnng 
the^ Cholas in India which ended in the accession ojf Kulot- 
tnnga Chola I 106.9, hadlan ea^ walk over to Polonaruwa. 
He en t e re d.Anuradhapura in 1070 and was 'saihsequently 
-Crowned k i ng of-all -Ceylon.®^ Among the many inscr^tion^ 
during his rule of more than fifty five, years, there was a re¬ 
markable Tamil inscription at Polonaniwa. - JBy it &e Velaik- 
kara army of three divifgftrm fipm South India, probably 
'brou^t under the ChoJa^ made agTeement ndth' the long to 
protect the Tooth relic iemple newly erected, by him at the 
.loyal city now renamed Vijayarajapuram,** 


^ PnjavaliyB p. SS ; .WjkayaJSangrahawa p. 19. 
so See Ancient JafEna pp. 27B-284. 

jUiahavamsa Ch. LV: LVHL Cf. Codiington Histoiy of C^lon 
Ch. m and IV. 

02 See R. A. S. C. B. XXIx, 256 ff. As many members nt the armies 
from the opposite coast the Velaikkaras alto contributed meir .quota 
to the new colonization of the north. Ct a land In Toliwraza kuric- 
chi with a toxnbo name of Velalldraran. 
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£ince the deatii of AQjayabahu 1, jjjrobably in 1,111, Cey- 


Ion Again fell a prey to internecine conflict between jnem- 
bers of the royal family till Farakramaba hii 1, by -intrignes 
ftTifl Viinnfi Rhpfi- literaJiv cut lufi wav to the throne in 1153. 


We do^Dot hear of the northern couiitry as subject to the Idngs 
of Polonaxuwa till thin great Idng’s accessio n. -Unde r the 
Obola-re^ne~a]id later fendatory chiefs who often.rebelled 


against the central authority conducted the government nor¬ 
mally Parakramabahu the great seems to have kept down 
their rebellious spirit and to have exercised some sort of sup¬ 
remacy over them. The fact of his having employed Tamil 
soldiers mostly for his expeditions is idgniflcant. His Tamil 
inscription at Nainativu regulating trafiBc in the snrround- 


ing seas points to the sovereign authority he enjoyed in the ex- 


tfeme north. But after his death (1186) his successors found 


themselves unequal to the last of holding the north in check 
and th^e seems to have been a line of 'independent Tanul 


Kings ruling there. Jadavarznan Bundara Paodya I (1251- 
1280) says in his Sidamparam inscription, apparently pf 1^7 
that he rei^ved tnbute of elephants and gems from the king 
of-Hsin. As there is-no mention of the-invaslon of this Pan- 


dyan in the annals of Sinhalese kingait is likely that the nor- 
.them Kingdom was meant. Jadavsrman "N^a Pandya H in 
a precord of his 1 1th year (1265/6) boasts Heldlled one 


of Ihfi.tTKoJdngs-of-Ceylon-captured his army, ehariols^-trea*' 
siires, th r one, crown, necklace, paras^ and "othfir 

njy^ possessions, planted the Pandya with double at 
■Ko namalfli and the hi^ peaks of the Trikutagiri mountain, 
iroived elephants as tribute from the other Ving of Cfeyloa 
mdj^bdued the KiraJa Codrington who notes these faets 
Bays: ^^he slain monarch must have b^n the Ving of JaSEna 
and the oflier Parakrama Bahu (II) if ^ these records refer 
to one campaign as seems probable, its date must fall between 
1254 and 1257. On either side of the wmin enhance to Port 
JVederick, Trimcomalee, may be seen the double Pandyan 
fish on carved stones taken from, the old TCrmpgar - teiiipla” ** 


" CeyL Antiq.Xji.SO. 
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At Polon 2 ruwa.kiz^ were set up and dethroned in quick 
Buceegdon. After Pfl- rAkrama. ~Rn.hii the Great ten kings eat 
the Sinhalese throne ewh for a short timp . Anikanga the 

eleveulh Luumdil jm-iumy ^mm th n Chnln, P AHnfry -slew his 
Bon the infant king and exestased power for oinly seventeen 
days, when Ldlavati, Parakrama Bahu’s widow, began to rule 
for a second-thne. But she was dethroned hy JLiokssara who 
brought a, Tamil levy with hunTrod reigned for-nine Tnnnfhff . 
The queen 6 ei 2 ed the tihaxme mice mom but was speedily >ouEted 
by ParakramaPandya^or three years. He was deposed abmit 
1215 by Kalinga Magha who descended on (Seylfon with a large 
army of Heralas, claiming the throne by inheritance th r n ngh 
his kmsmen who had reigned before. The story of hiR found- 
.ing a new line of kings in north Ceylon will be recounted in 
the Allowing Chapt^ 


^ ^Le cJClteraiure of ^aXva 


^SidJIumia an J ^iU ScLoL 


-D*.X‘JEStH:)OSS, m.jl, L.T., jj.xitii. 


D r. G. U. pope, '*the student of Tamil has testified 
years ago that ‘ under some form or other, Saivism is the 
real reihgion of South India, and of North Ceylon ; and 
the .Saiva Siddhanta philosophy has, and deserves to have* 
far more influence than any other ’: It is * the most elaborate 
influential and undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable 
c>f all the religions of India.^ 

The literature of Saivism is very wide indeed- We ghnll 
group them into the following divisions for purposes of con¬ 
venient treatment: (1). The Vedas and Agamas {2). Puia- 
nas and Ithihasas (3). Saiva Tirumurai (4). Siddl^ta Bas- 
tras (5) Pandara Sashras (6} W^orks on <.Saivic -schools. 
(7). A Csce n a n edus worhs (8J Journals ~and .(9) Enpligh 
"wurkfi. “ ■ 

The Vedas are the highest revelations to wh^ the Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy ^d the other schools of Baivism-are. 
usually traced. The_tenn Vedas com es from .tiiE_JODt Vid, 
meaningJ^owledge. These scrip ture^are four in numbec-r^ 
Rig, Yajp, 'Sapm and Atarva. Evepr one oT thAcfi xian be 
mainlydividEdmtDkarmakanda-and jnanaianda. The latter 
part indudES the femons Upaniahads -j— “ the end of Vedas.” 
There are very few Siddhanta scholajs who do mot refer to 
Svetesvatara.I^anidiad,. even if they do not-speakof-othOB. 

The Vedas are in Sanskrit. A cert lin Siddanta scholar by 
name Swarm Vedachalam claims that tnere existed four Vedas 
in TanH7 with the name names and that out of fb ^ s e the Sama 
Vdda, it is alleged, was sung by Havana of Ramayana f^e.** 

D. L Jesudoss is Lecturer in Philosophy, AnHamahai University. 

• It:*Jcs Pope’s own. __ 

Siddhan tam VoL 5. No. 9; see the inside ol the back portion oX 
the'cbver “ * -- 
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The f>atvag<imc3f- are - sometiriias refened to ■as' 

■lintras, art very mar,y. Tweiity eight of them are considered 
important They aiz : ' (1) Kainika (2) Ycg^s^ (3) Gmlya 


... mZy'-itu 


raka (9) Amsmnaii (10) Snprabha (11) Vijaya (12)-TJifr> 
Vasa (13; Svayambhuva (14) Agneyaka (lo) Bhadra (I6) 
Baurava (17) Makula- (18) Vimala (Jj9) 

(20; Mukhajnigbimba (21) Udgita ^22) lilite (23) Siddha 
(24) Santana (25) Xarasimha (26) Parameswa (27>Kirana 
(28) Para. Sometimes the Agamas that are counted Saivic 
are numbered as hundred and eight. Every one of these aga- 
zoas conosts of four parts — jnana kanda, yoga l^dya 

han d a and sariya kanda. The worship and '^e celebration 
of festivals in the temples dedicated to Siva are based on the 
agamas. Purser, they are also treatises on God, sonl 
matter technically called by the Saiva RiddhaT^tiTi^ ^ Pali, 
pasu and pasam. The bo called inner -scbooLls of BaiviEm — 
Pasupata, Mahavrata, Kspala, Varna, Bairava and Ailgra 
Vada — also trace iheir precepts and practices to fhpyp. aga- 
mas. 

(2). PMTtmas are allRgnrical stories. The outstanding 
Saiva puianas-are Siva Purana, Skan’da Pnrana^JiQgaJPii- 
rana, Vayu Purana, hlatsya Purana and Kurma Pnrana. • 

The IthViasas also'are stories but they .are etmmdered to 
be historic events that have occurred in recent 3 mgas. T5iEy' 
may be smd lo explain reli^rrat-the secular level. The weQI- 
known ithjha.sa.s — Ramayana and Mahabarata —r throw 
' Borne light on Saivism. Moreover some of the leading Tprix- 
Eonalities of these stories such as Ttama, Havana and ‘KriRhn^ 
are regarded by the Saiva Siddhantins as devotees of ^va. 


-(-3). The-Batt?o -TiruTmtrai are the eanonical-fiterature. 
These are rJaasified into twelve parte- ■ They were pbdSBed by 
Nambi-andar-namhi, but not in -the historical ordier. These 


works are devotional literature and coTusequently they are 
emotional on character. The songs of T^ gnnT»Msi.TnbRTiflgr 


form the hrst three rirumurai; those of Appar comprise the 
next three tirumurai; and Sundararis hymns go to make the 


seventh tirumurai These songs of the three Saiva Bama- 


yachairyas are called tevaram and all of ihem together go 
by the name of ad^gan mural 
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^ow^btifol the 10^00 hymns"snugSamhandsr only 
284 aifi extant^ out of 49,000 hymns of Appar exc^t 315 
others are extinct; and out of 37,000 hymns sung by Sundarar 
only 100 exist. 


Tiruvasagam and Tirukovaiar of Mamukkavasagar go to 

make up_ihe eighth tiruniurai_G.. TI. Pope has translated 

Tiruvasagam into English. Schomenis and Erederidk HeHer 
have translated parts of it into GermaUv !Iliough thaortliodox 
saivaites regard it to be a heinous cnme to write a commen- 
tary on this work, the late Professor K. Subramania Pillai 
has written a.running commentary for the same and the 
erudite Siddhanta scholar Panditamony JSatiresan Chettiar 
has written lucid commentaries to Tiruchadagam and l^tal 
Vinappam, two of the parts of the same work. 


The works of nine saivaite devotees (beginmng- with 
Tirumaligai Devar and ending with Sethirayar^ caHed^ruT^ 
palUmdu comprise the ninth tirumurai. Sage TSmmular’s 
Tinifnim'^aTn is the tenth part of the rAnrmifia.1 literatiire» 
There are 3D00 stanzas in work. ^T*b e~elgyf- n t h Timmiirai 
u a compendiam of the works of jomny "authors fmm IHni' 
'vali^ayudaysr'toPatrihatarand those 
G. H. Cobban has translated some songs of Pattinatar.~ The 



■as Peria-puranam. which means * the gr^t apdc 

(4). Apart from the devotional •v larks mentioned -just 
above, there are fourteen philosophic^ i rorks in Tamil which* 
arci usually denoted as Siddhanta sastrjjs |or Meikdndc^jostTax. 
There ^ire eommentarles as -well as 'Eoj^liR'h trandalioiis ior 
many pf these works. 


The most important of the BiddJ^ta sastras is the 
famous Sivnr-jnaim-^bodham by Meikandar. It cdrnprises twelve 
Butr^ terse in nature. These'Sutras endKxly the metaphyrics 
and psychology of Saiva Biddhanta in a nut sheilL TVT^^iVpTidflr 
hiinself prorides arguments, analogic and brief commen- 
tanes to these sutras. Some scholam, notahty_X)r. 

Sastii and Dr, S. S. Suryanaiayana Sastrirregard the Tamil 
S^a-Tnana-bodhamas a mere translation of the Sanskrit Papar 
yimochana padaJa of the Haurava a gama.- But many othus 
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■ilo-this Visw, Rev.-fl.-S. •Hoisin^taii^ Gor- 
dou eiTi!^ J, M. NaUzsamy Pillai, Sir PoniiazQbalani 

ArnLachalaia aixd Shuddhaaianta ParatS have rendered the 
Sivi^jimiUFbo'&ani ffito Eh^^; P^'^Peniihal VirniTKiT^ 
Pa^ Periu B al, Siva-jnanabodha bashya (Dravida Mapadi- 
yanj) by Sira-jaana-yoi^ are the well Jmnwrt •r. nmmpnfflrT«»a 
on ima worh, 

^ The nezt ■vfork o!f importance in this group is Siva-jnana^ 
Sidihiyar. It contains two parts. The first part which is 
caJkd para-paksham refutes fourteen schools to Sai- 
v i s g t. The second part is known as supakshazn. This part 
contains a preliminary chapter on Logic and a lucid elabora¬ 
tion of the twelve sutras of Siva-inana-bodham, There is 
a saying that half a stanza of Siddhiyar wilhsiiffice to under¬ 
stand the pmport of many a work. The AutVipr of thm work- 
was Arulnandhi Sivachanya> who-ivas first the guru of Mcd- 
kanda kfajhgr and later the disciple of ~Mftikfl.T>da himself-1 

Out of thejnany-commentaries for Siddiriyai^-^e joint 
comameiitaiy by Siva-inana-yogj -asA .SihEamamya JDesakar 
(innvar lum) and ihe jndj vidTiAl f»o mmehtfl.ripft by Jfiraniba- 
v^bkiax, fiivagra.^'ngij IMb raip^RnfL Desikar and Tnanapta-' 
kaaar are well known. All- these are commentaries on > thB 
supakshaxn. Tattvaprakasa Tambnan-Swanu lias commeht^ 
ed on the Parapaksbam. J>r. Gzant~Bnd^. M. Nallaswamy 
Pillai-have translated parts of Siddh^^~ 

Irrupavirupatu by Arabaandhi rign-in W''hn ofhe r -~’gft.c:^f. 
WDit It is in the form of a conversation between a master 
and his pujnl, on God, soiil and' malas (impuritaes). 'The 
next is called TxmiajMiyaT by 'Vyyavanda Heva off T&aviya^ 
lur. It comprises of 45~Btanzas which deal with the ways off 
obtaining salvation. next of die scries in the Siddhanta 
sasteas is entitled Tirukkalittupadiyar^ which can be regsonded 
as a commentary on the previous works mentioned just abov& 
Then comes Vnwm FiZloZ^koTO, again a dialogue on the evo¬ 
lution of matter, the dance of Siva,' the five-lettered mantra' 
and the way to attain salvatiom. TMs.workis foUbjvedv./. 
Vnmai^neruvUlakhgm which deals with the different steps on 
.the way of the soul's progress toward muktL 

7 
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^ i^e ot^er works of ^icldhanta sastfM are by Umapati 
Siva^arya^iio lived aed died very near Annamalainagar, 
the -preant Beat of Tamil Jeammg and culture. The chief of 

XTtYinpflfi^a wnr]t»-jg RjunjirnknAn/m _This also txfiats Qtf God, 

80 ui, fettere, etc., but the laethod of treatment is interesting.' 
The topics ars dealt with in a concentric style. In the first 
part something is^said on them and in the second part addi¬ 
tional information is giyem. Sivaprakasar, Chidambaranada 
Munivar an d Tir ui n1nT>grfl.Tn h^vf* written -commentaries .on it. 
Rev. Hoisington and K. Subramania Pillai have t ransl ated 
Sivaprakasam into Engli^ 

Now let us refer to the other works of Umapati. Tiru- 

arulpayan treats of a variety of topics such as the naUire of 

God, soul, anava and grade. Hoisington and G. U. Pope 

have translated this into English. Vinavemba deals with the 

salient principles of Siddhanta saivism. It is akin to Imi- 

pavirupatu in many respects. Namashraya Tambiran has 

commented on this work.' The poem PctTipahrodcd reveals 

that every act of Siva is for the benefit nf the souls. KodSk* 

Jaivi iaa .fliag-song wherein the soul’s upwEirci journey towards 

aalyalaon is companed with the rearing nf the fiag. JNenm- 

vidutjia iB sn nddresa-to Tirugnanasambandar deali^ 

the, thr^ eternals of Saiva Siddhantapati, pasu and pasa m . 

It also criticises the alien schools of philosophy. Sankarpimi^ 

Takftranam Ts a polemical work in which one can meet 

Jbo^Jhe e3g3ositibn_^d topost ure of a ^umber of allied and 

a-lien schools to Saiva Snldhanta. 

• • _ 

Most of the sections of the Siddhahta Jit^atcEe which 
we have considered so far are closely connected. Their intear- 
re^tibns are eiqnessed in a familiar Tamil stanza which' 
that “£he“Vedais the cow; the AgamfTisits jmik;; the“Tainil 
of the'four-smnlB~(Tevaram and Tirnvasagam^ is the ghee 
churned from it; the excellence ctf the weR instmelive 
Tamil (Srva-jnana-bDdhamj -of Meikanda Deva of Tiruveih* 
nmnaliur is:3:ke the sweetness of such ghee”,. 

' ■ (5) We shall now pass on to Ihe next sectioni There 
are a number of saivite "Mutts in South India* Many of the 
.swamis o' these mutts have recorded the teachings of their 
gurus and also, their pwn thou^ts in a number of Tannl 
works in the form of poems.. These are called the Pahriacs 
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-Eastr^. Eveii though tberpare quite ^ number x>£.such w-orhs, 
-fourteen of them are regarded important. These are the writ- 
ingE of the venerable sanyaais of Tiruvaduturai and Dhaima^ 


karyam, Dakshinamurti Desikar*s dasakaiyam, Swaminatha 
iDeakar’s dasakaryam, Saiunarga. Siddhiyar, Sivachrazxia Te- 
livu, Siddhanta Pahrodai, XJpadesa Rahrodai, Panjagra JE?ah- 
yodai, Siddhanta Sigamony, 'Upaya-nittai-venlsa, Nittai vilal:- 
kim, Upadesa'venba, Athi^ya 'xnalai and Namaaivaya'inalai. 


(6) To any one interested in the difTerent RTthnnla of 

S^vian, the following works will be of much interest: Mnni - 

xnekalai, Sivajnana Siddhiyar, Sankaipa Nirakaranam, Sarva 

J)arsana Samgraha (translated by Cowell and Gough), Tatwa- 

prakasam, Mukti-nilai, Mukti-nischayam, Sivaneri prakasaxn, 

■kleijnann vllakkam, Prabodha Chandrodayam, Perun-tirattu, 

knronliratt^ Thnmantiiram, Sivaprakaaa _vikasam/ Satha- 

inony .malaij, SiddhahtarsigaanDny, Avirodha unjayar and its 

nominentary, Tiruporur Sanni^ii-niiirai, Omvil nd nkkam, 

Srikanta Bashya, Takkayaga-parani, Abirami andhadi, Baun- 

daryalfdiari,, Vedanta aoolamony,''Valla3ar. Sathiram, works 

by Pamhan swanu^ Mattsvdlasa-prahssna^ivBjs^ deepaix),' 

Ac^aita vehba, and Prabhulinga ieela. ~ 

**• ■ • 

- (7) Besides the works -we have mentioned hitherto, 
there are aTnnnber of other works onSaivifiiiL Thn^ ^i gh this 
list of miscellanequs works wiU ever remnin mr.nmp1p.te 
x>f them are worth mentioning. They are t Gnanahaxana 
vdakkam by Vdlalambala Munivar, Archa decyam by Boma- 
Bundara Nayagar, Psalms of Thaypaimnamr (Gl M. (^bhan, 
B. S. Bubramaniam, and Isaac Tambyah have translated' 
many of them), Arul>pa of Ramalinga swami, Tinipugal of 
Aninagiriyar, Tugalani. bodham. .of Chittambalam 
Srv^ananda Lahari by Sankara, TTiriikkanivaa-patittnpath- 
ahdhadi (which .is also x^ed smaller Tiruvasagam) ami 
. Tnanamirf.hft.Tn by VaJdsa Munivar. 


Some European scholars have also attempted to study 
Saivism and have produced useful literature, D er Saiva Sid- 
dhcmta by BL W. SchomeruB, Satsamaya vUafckam jby H. ,A. 
Popley, and stray writings by T. Gowdie^ T. Foulkes, G. E. 
Philips, A, E. Clayton, Dr,_Bainett, N. Macnlcol, G. U.Pop^ 
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H. R. Hoisington. Prof. Gzrbe, R. E. Fraser" and Farquhar 
are us^id to researcb.scholars. Similarly 43n the Indian side 
the writings of Armnuga 'Xavalar, J. M. NalLasaany PiDai, 
Dr. S. S. STiryanarayjana Sastri, Suddhananda Barati, Bala*- 
^bramaina^Mudaliyar, -K. M. Balasubraraania Mudali^af^ 
C. K. Snbram'ania ^ludaliyar, Prof. K. Subramaniya PiUai, 
S. Satchithanandam Pillai, D. Gopaul Chetty, Maxaimalai 
Adigal^.V. Kaliyanasundara Afudaliyar andd^jeswarlAtxuzial 
are worth-study. 

(8) Among journals the pride of place goes to Siddhanta 
Deepika or-the light of Truth. This journal, which is also 
known as Agamic reA,dew, is unfortunately not published now. 
The journal which is efficiently popularising-Saivism is “ Sid- 
dhantam*\ Jnana-sagaram, Juana-sainbandam, To dan,' 
Tamil-Tondam, Kalai-magal, Sentamil, Sen Tamil Selvi and 
Tamil Pozil are some of the popular Tamil journals which 
cany now and then artides on Saivism. Back numbere o| 
Jomgial of the Amarinan Oriental Society, JbumaJ nfr Orien . 
tal RuBearch (Madras), Contemporary Review and,Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bengal and Rombay) carry a 
few articles on Saivism. 

-(9) The following are the outstanding works in Eng¬ 
lish on our subject: Saivu Siddhanta as a phUosophy and 
practical knowledge of Marai-malai-adigal; The Saiva School 
' oj Jlinduism by S. Sivapadasundaram •; Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and-^ninor-reLigious systems by-R. J. BnandarkarT"£iira«f«‘ 
voita of SriJ^nta by S. S. SuiyanarayanalSastri; 'Essentials 
of Hindmsm in the light of Saiva SiddhantaJOy Si. Snhn.rfl.tna. 
Mudal^TO'; New Light upon Indian Phwisophy by D. Go¬ 
paul Chetty; The Metaphyjsi^ of the feaitio. System by 
K. Subramania Pillai; Origin and Early History of Saivism 
-io-SoutA-7nd£o by-C.-V-Narayana Ayyar^ ^awa Sididlumtainr 
the Meikanda Sastra by Violet Paranjoti; The Philosophy 
of Saiva Siddhanta by Rev. Fr- Gnanaprakasar ; The Doo- 
trine oJL Grace in 'Saiva Siddhanta by R^, Fr. A. P. A mina - 
samy ; Introduction and History of Saiva Siddhanta, by G. 
Subramania Pillai; University Lectures on Sofua Siddhanta 
by- M. Balasubramania Mudaliyar; A. logical presentation of- 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy by John S. Piet; The Saiva Sid- 
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dhanta Theory of Knowledge by Pomuiah; BJid A Hanfi^ 
book of Saiva Religion by' Subraxoaola R&lhiresu. 

Every year the Tirupanandal Mntt in co-operation with 
the An n a mal ai ZJnivergty is pnhliKyiiTt g “Rngli^ h 

Saiva Siddhanta. So iar Prof. R. Ramannjachari, Prof. G. 
Subramaiua PiUai, M. Balasubramania Mudaliyar and Vaj- 
tavel Mudaliyar have published the lectures ttey delimpd 
at -the Benares and Adlahabad Universities thr ough- -this en¬ 
dowment. 

Those whp have just picked up Tamil and waht to launch' 
upon a study of Sarvism would do wdl to begin with works 
called kattalais. A kattalai in* Tamil is a short treatise which 
presents within a small compass tib,e fundamental principles 
of religious philosophy. The chief among the Saiva isttalaiB 
are Sivaprakasa kattalai, Siddhanta kattalai and Tiruimlavai 
kattalai. 



^lun Jirdl-^Drix^cJLjr in 


Pbof. E. T. RAJESWARI, m.a., l.t. 

K AMBAN is liailed as the Emperor of Tamil poetry. Bjs 
story of Ramayana. is well known throughout the 
length -and breadth of the Tamil country. Tt'is really one 
version of the famous Valmiki’s great epio. As point^ out 
by Sri. V. V. S. lyar, Kamban ailsong with the other great' 
•poets of the various languages of India refuses to translate 
-the great epic, as was done in the West by the translators of 
the Iliad. Hehandles the old story in his own inimitable~way, 
giving the world a new epic of his own, like the goldsmith 
giving us new ornaments out of old iewek of gold.presented 
to him. The architectonics of his epic has been studied 
&om the point of view of the TnaTn actora^of this, drama.. 
Ramayana, from another point of view, is a senes of stories 
and a study of these may jeveal the technique of JCgmbgn^a 
-art; for, here he enjoys a freedom of construction deve¬ 
lopment of plot dezui^ to him and others, in tiie onward 
march of tihe main plot. A detailed study" of thesa Tnipnr 
plots will, thus, reveal his originality they are as it_were 
the main li nks of his central plot, giving to his stoiy its unique 
fonn and-shape. 

The author of Sri Vacana Bhushakam in Tamil ^ves 
expression to the Vaisnavite view of Ramayana—^that it is 
the glo r ific atio n of the imprisoned SitaJ The other female 
characters naturally represent so many studies in characler 
contrast. This principle of epic conitruction, may give 
"Unity to the study of the various sub-plots, if conadered ^rom 
this point of view of the minor female characters of Ram- 
ban. And curiously enou^, the very first sub-plot is that of 
Tataka—^a fEsnale character. 

-Miss K T. Sajeswaii is Professor of Physics, Lady WiUingdffla 
Traizi^ College^ Madras, 
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Critiei s m is in one sense a comparison. To judge the 
originality of ISambaiL what can be of greater importa'pce 
a comparlBDn ot iiis version with that df hiK nri giTial Vol- 
ni ii t i ? Comparisons, unfortunately, are odious. A compari¬ 
son .for arriving at the special characteristic features of tfip. 
things compm'ed is different from a comparison for arriving 
at a judgment on the superiority of the one over the, other.- 
When it is a Question of comparing two greatest works of 
art, it is the first kind of comparison which will be of any 
worth. It is like a coniparison between the best of rubies 
^d the best of emeralds. Tastes differ ; and there cannot 
be any consensus of opinion about the preference of the one 
to the other, though there can be no two opinions about the 
disti n guishing marks of each arrived at, after a careful com¬ 
parison. The same is the case with the'two epics, compared. 


ni. 


^ Wi^ this warning in mind, Yalmiki^s story may be ex-* 
dnuhed. The sage Tisyamitra takes,the princes, ,anff 

Lakshmana, irom Ayodhya to the pilace of .Ms sacrifice. On 
the way, the 23rd Sarga or chapter in Balakandaj giveans the 
Btoiy of KaTna . sra . Tna or Cupid's. grov^ ‘where ' Kama was 
burnt to.a^es by Siva. The l^ih Cihapter describes "Yisva^ 


mitra’s-crossing the .river along with the princes, his expla^ 
nation .to the-inquiry of Rama for the peculiar: gui^gling sound 
Jieaid in 'the waters as they enter the rendezvous of 'Tataka. 
Visvamitra describes to the curious princes, who are surprised 
to see this wild forest, how the spdt appeared prior to Tataka's 
advent and 'what havoc she has been making in the forest. 
All these are narrated by Tvay of conversation between VijBva6!r 
mitra and the princes, who remind us of ‘the curious boys of 
the world, putting a. series of questions to‘their obliging 
elders. 


The story of Indra is here narrated by Visvamitra, how 
Indra killed Vratra, how he became a’carrier of the m of 
■Brahmahattl, how he shed his sm and hunger at this parti- 
oular place when washed by the denizens of heaven'frith the 
holy waters, how he was moved by*a feeling -df joy and how 
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as a consequence he blessed this land with fertility. The place 
is nxyw seen by the^ princes as a land laid waste by the over¬ 
grown forests, wild beasts, and frightful birds. The doring 
portion of the 24th Chapter refers to the revolution effected 
by Tataka possessing a strength of 1000 elephants. Visvar 
mitra tells the princes that she was the- wife of Sunda and 
mother of Maiica, as powerful atf Indra. She is blessed with 
a big head, Tound shoulders and a body of spacious'propor- 
tions. Eveiy day she assumes some cruel form or other, for 
frightening the people to destruction. Tataka destroyed this 
place, by these revolutionary methods of hers. Visvaxnitra 
winds up this partx>f his conversation with a request to Rama 
that the prince should clear this land of its dangers. This is 
all the story that Visvamitra narrates at this stage. 


The 26th Chapter begins with Ramans query how a 
woman — o{f the weaker sex— comes to be possessed with the 
strength of one thousand elephants. The sage starts to nar- 
,.Tate the story of herJife from the be^nning, in the good old 
grand-motheris way. It is all in short the effect of a bless¬ 
ing of the Creator.. In olden times there lived a great person 
by .na m e Suketu of exemplary character but wi^ no fibUd . 
He performed a, great Tapas and the Great Grand-father of 
tire Universe was so pleased with him that be blessed his de¬ 
votee witb a daughter by name Tataka. She was endowed 
with the might of 1000 elephants—perhaps as a r-nTtsAlntinti ' 
for not blessing Suketu the much-aspir°d-for son. This 
Tah^ grew up to weeman^od full ojf joy and beauty. The 
lather lgave her in marriage to Sund^ son of Jamba And in' 
tjune.was born to t hem a son, IMarica.. UniFortnnately, he was 
cursed to become a Rakshasa. ..Sunca was next kjITpH by 
-Agastya. Tataka with her aon rushed towards Agastya,* 
ready to. pounce on and devour him. “the unfailing- curse of 
' £his sage drove the son as a Rakshasa, while~Tataka’eamB to" 
a s s um e cruel and unusual forms. .Ovexp owered by never-' 
to-be-warded-off-course and consequently by her irreslarible 
anger, she destroyed the country and laid it waste, to become 
the haunt of wild beasts and birds. 


Visvamitra concludes this part of die story with a pero- 
Ta^ to Rama. ** Oh Rama, for the sake of the good of the 
ijowB.and thw Br ahmin s, kill this woman of cru^ valour and 
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extreme hard-heartedness. In these thrcte worlds there is no 
excepting yourself who can gladly undertake the des¬ 
truction of this cursed being. To feel any soft-heartedness at 




woman—^is to waste our sympathy,—it is to no purpose ; it 
is not one’s liuly. For the good .of the four castes, any act 
has to be do^ by the sond of the Kings. 'Wh.eth|T the act is 
true or fals^ whether it is pure or impure, it has to be per- 
•formed-at any cost, in the cause of protecting their subjects. 
This is the ancient duty prescribed for those on whose shoul¬ 
ders has been placed the burden of State. Pray kill that un¬ 
righteous one. To her we owe no duty. It is told of olden 
times that Indra killed one Mantara the daughter of Viro- 
cana (e 2 CV/r<?^( 62 ) who was desirous of destr 63 dng the wholp 
world.' In ancient times, there was the chaste wife Bbragu 
(iSir 0 ) who did not mind the world going without ^ Indra. 
That KavyamataTTBS-killed by Vishnu. Like these, by many , 
great iarinces of .old by the best' of men, w'ere'killed w omen 
who were sliding down towards unri^teousnesa. Therefore, 
*0 Rama, leave off this weak-hem^edness, and kill her. at my 
command 

- • “ “ •*-. • 

In the'next chapter the J26th Bai^, Rama with folded 

■hands assures Visvamitra, it is his father’s order that he 
should follow implicitly the wcffds of the s^e. without enter¬ 
taining any doubt. — It is* the-least that I cah do,” he con¬ 
tinues, “to honour my father -and yonrself,-! -am going to 
follow yonr ipstmctions. I have no.donbt ^iat the execution 
of Tataka is the “best act. Tn the interest of the cows and the 
"Brahmins, and-for the benefit of tiie country, I have made 
myself ready fortbllowing your unrivalled words”. 

At these words the inhabitants of the forest shed their 
'fears." But Tataka^’ confused by these very words, becomes 
full of anger.- She runs to the place wherefrom the sound 
proceeds.* Rama sees the angry and unnatural-face of this 
monster. He points out to Tjakshmana her adamantine and 
tsruel body and remarks, “ At the very sight of her, the 
hearts of those who take a fright, quake and break. She is 
all strength and magic,. I shall remove straightaway her ears 
and nose. She is protected by her womanliness. Therefore I 
do not feel enthusiastic about killing' her. I shall destroy her 
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cruel behaviour. That is how my thou^t runa at the pre- 

crnf ” 

These words only instil in hex further T&gB, and she Toaxs 
in anger. With extended aims she runs at- R a m a. It is a dasns 
'^CTons situation. The sage _mtervene 8 with his Humka i a 
(Eoi^itjrdr) a firm and deep sound which stops Jier in l in e-" 
dialely^ whilst the sage blesses the prince-with victo^. She 
f.nTif nia>jt the princes for a long time and raises a hail-storm 
of stones. Rama neutralises this, by rai^g a counter-storm, 
of arrows, and cuts with his sword her hands. She roars but 
T.iiirg>»ma.nn. mahes her earless and noseless. She at cmce as¬ 
sumes many forms appearing and disappearing at will, and 
confusing all by her own magic. She lareates a downpour of 
stones. Thus is the fight going on. The sage again inter¬ 
venes with A timely warning- " Enough df this soft-hearted- 
ThS dnful woman of evil charaeter, creating nbstacles 
to my sacrifice, has been growing strong, from olden times 
of her jnflgifi and illusibn. Kill her therefore before 
toe sun sets.. Rahshaaas become nnconc^ahle after night- 

:felL” ■ . 

- - Tataha is mhde visible. The weajxina hurled at-hear inake 
her ay and roar. She^rushesAt them like an on-rushing 
thunder. Rama, hreaks open her, h’eartrwiUra weapon. She 
fftpfl down. The King of the JD^vm with his-followers war¬ 
ships Rato A, and begs of the sagej to hkss the prince with toe 
Mantras and arms, to do his dut 3 f by the Gods. 

IV 

One general remark will occi|Dr to anyone who compares- 
both the iiosions of Valmiki and Kamban. stoiy as 

by Valmiki is Tmnated in the most natural manner 
remihding us of the rustic people and the children - 7 - always 
curious to know about things which come on toeir why for 
the first time. Rama, in the story of Valmiki is one such 
young child, curious to know-the wonders of the world,, as 
fmd when he roeets them. Why is the forest so wild ? What 
Q toi-** gbigUng sound How can a woman-of the weato 
4 = 0 ^ Ko BB ptTTT^p- as thousand elephants ? 
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Rama is oi reverence to ttie all ioiowing Tn%r\ vis- 
vamitra Tehx) explains these intdlectual probleins oflus child- 
h o od ^ and , the refore , he proTniaes fn do sg he ib oryle T*^ by, 
his eympathetic teacher. Bama and talk .And 

act like two playmates in some joint- adventure of boyhood ; 
Tataka appeari^ to th^ no more than a dangerous worm 
< 0 * a bird or beast, to T5e worsted by them-by removing & 
nose or an ear. 

Visvamitra reminds us of the world-wide story teller, 
something more than the usual grandmother telling all sorts 
of tales whilst feeding the children at d usk. Perhaps he is! 
so m e th i ng more than a story teller too — a true teacher 
waiting for'the active question of the pupil for starting his 
divine art. Like a good teacher he explains, ini^ires and 
moves them to act. In this world of this teacher, the death 
and resurrection of Rama, the erael forest^ the diabofi^ 
Tataka^^^^ become so many scenes in a drama in which hi 
the end, the an-Iookeis and the auihsnce ^ these vedtable 
pnpilB themselves—take part again in A ^dayful. mood as 
gamester^ thou^ the end of it all Is the' tra^ death of 
Tataka. This is Indeed edueationibr life. What aieacher 1^* 
What pupils and what a wonderful 'way of teadiing 1 How' 
we widi we bad rachtearhers to face our world and its prob¬ 
lems, sure of success in toe'indlpn'this'pI^Beld of bursl' 
Then only we can understand the Timer signihcance of Sha^ 
speare's statement *■ all the world is a stage." "We sro the 
greatness of this teaeherin his slowly working up the playful 
feelings of the princes to. the required-sublime heists of a 
tragedy. But he dn^mot give up the method of stoiy-tellfog 
— an art appealing to the ima^boation more wonderful tEan 
our art of .-visual education merdy-appealing to' the' eye. 
Even this story, is not told as a continuons narrative but in 
two different stages as and when the pupil is-iipe for tb- 
ceiving the instruction by putting active and proper questdons. 
There is no forcing down of even stories on unwilling ears, 
or before they are demanded in all earnestness.* There is 
therefore Tepetition and slow elaboration, but these are taken’ 
advantage of, .for emphasising the important* facts. But so 
many times he has to prepare the ground by suggestively 
overstalling some questions and answering them, before ^e 
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pupils get confuBed or luiEled. He r^sed a doubt, 

wiiether a woman can be Jdlled by a hero — perhaps, that 
wwR in that, that it was beneath ODe*s di gnity to 
kill a woman even in war — strihatti and he tries to answer 
his question by reference to ancient hi s tor y to the duties of 
the Kingq to do eveiythmg in the hi^er interests of the 
State. - — 

The child likes to be commanded and modem xj^cho- 
logistshave told us that it looks upon its father or the teacher 
as the very incarnation of an omniscient Law Giver. True to 
this conception, Rama, as an ideal pupil, agrees to do as 
he is commanded by Visvamitra. The princes continue to 
be in the world of play ; for we have here a wonderful example 
of the play-way method of education in true citizenship. 
The teacher, howeverj bc^nging to xm adult world, full of 
its own doubts and dangers, is really serious and is impatient 
with the pla 3 dul prince*; teasing Tataka, as ehildi^ will 
tease'a worm. When Tataka rushes at the princes, even thp 
all-knowing Visvamitra is unnerved. He utters a terrific 
sound to stopjier, and he blesses die princes with 'sdetory, 
lest' anything untoward should happen, to them. T!h!s is not 
at all necessary and the JEUshi must have Ibiown this unneces¬ 
sary, but love is blind, and hence his amdety. yje have further 
to be reminded of her-monstrous cruelty, we forget all 
this in the playful wajr the princes wiifi her. He is getting 

nervous-beeause lie feels they ar e' p laying wiflT firer_ The 
princes in th^ reverence for wo^mhood — womaniiood - 
whidi the sage hixns^ has emphasi:^ — aim at putting an 
end to her cruel behaviour, instead of aiming'at her very 
Kfe.'Vi^amitra, therefore, hastens i|o warn them, and goads' 
them ,oD io kill this monster of a ttoznan, before it is dark, 
for monsters become invisible at du^ The princes ixnpH- 
eitly obey, but they are not serioui even then; they make, 
her speak and cry and they cut her in twain as they would 
\ave a worm. 

Valmiki thus revels in his art of story tdling. The. 
story is told through Visvamitra. Repetitions and digressions 
really beautify folk talea For there isuo hankering after the 
strange and the"melo-dramatic in ihe anwent world, feeling 
happj' in the midst of familiar surr./undings listenmg to the 
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6 aine“bld“sl6riespflfi’Ho‘TnanyT*eininji€r6 of theirnEtflblEC^lifej* 
with no dacgETB of strange and untoward happenings. The 
method of tantrast is a lso often utilised to produee a teHiiig 
effect. T£d£;ka*B heartless cruelty and wanton destruction 
are certau% heigh ten ed by the ancient story of Indra's 
blessing of fertility showered on this land. A land blessed 
to be fertile S9 lying waste and cursed, because of Tataicft.“Thifl 
contrast k not directly dEscribed. One is made to feel the 
contrast, land overgrown with forests and wild beasts 
is BO unusual as to' excite the curiosity of Baina. des¬ 

cribes with all his feelings of curiosity and surprise this 
strange phenomena of a dense forest and wild life. The good 
teacher^ to heighten this feeling, g^ives &e story of Indra imd 
> his erstwhile fertile land. Naturally the question, will arise r 
"How has the fertile hand been turned into a wild forest 7 
Q[1ie story-teller and teacher having Idodled the filling art- 
fuRy, sarisSes it himself forestalling the question, and 
offering an exjUanataon by way-of the story which he'^be^hs 
to narrate. The details about her fam^ are huczi^y i^vesL 
The story of this wcman’s scf of destruction beodmes prob¬ 
able onb^ nf -her'strength.of -one tbmiRMid elephants, 

hinted to by the stnry-tellEr. 

But fhe curious Rama senses a eontradifitirm . m 
member of the weaker sex possessing the strength i>f one 
thousand elephants, and be^ of the teacher to explain. The 
teacher’s face blnsanus into a smile, and b& is happy thi^, 
Rmna’s curiosity has' been thn%' for'b^ng ^ven-the 

required riispa. The expbmation is that It is a btengng of 
Brahma. This power intoxicateB and corrupts tim.wcanan 
and her family so -muih hat they 'put themselves Bgainst 
the sa^ Agastya, only to excite his enise sendhig tiiexn'down 
the riiding plane to the state of Hakshasas. The qu^tiouB 
and answers thus had centred round the fact of the womanr 
hood t\ TataVa. The effect of contrast, introduced to hed^ten 
and visualise the cruel monslrosity of Tataha, perhaps Vis- 
vamitra bunself frals, has been neutralised by tlds emphasM 
on .her womanbodd. sage therefore as already stoted 

hastens to narrate amaeni: history, to lecture on Song^’s duties 
andtoissue finaUy a command to kill her. The pupil is pre¬ 
pared to obey fhe command, for he f^ls he is plearing both 
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hiB father and hja teacher. He repeats like a good student Visva-" 
xnitra’B conception of the good of the cows and B rahmins, 

in at . nnne rPAtiy with hifl dra^vm UP boW._ This SDUnd 

reaches 'die ears of Tataka and she ni^es forth to the spot. 
Curious Rama seeing her thinks aloud in deasiibing her to 
TAlcabmana. and in speai^g of cutting away her nose and 
ears. There is all the same a condict of emotions in his* inuid7 
a conflict between the feeling of reverence for womanhood 
and his feeling of reverence for the words of the sage. He 
feels he can punish her and set her npit. This still further 
excites her anger and she rushes at him. Vlsvamitra unnerves 
her by his angry cry. The fight begins, playful, as far as 
Rama is concerned ; serious, as far as Taiaka is concerned. 
Her zm^ic supervenes, but the princes 'take It all as a play. 
Once again Visvamitra has to intervene to remind them and 
the readers, of the seriousness of the atnation. Tataka is 
felled and is dead to the joy of the Djovas. *To realise the. im* 
portaince of what the princes consider as play, the JDevas'are 
brought in to bless the princes* 

This stniy true to our'understanding of it occurs in Bahr 
kanda, canto of childhood andjyouth, where in tha beginning' 
the princes receive their education.' They first receive their 
.instruction under Vasishta, the Kulaguni. After the Gum- 
kulavasa, travel -gives a finish, to education. • This .j^uxson 
'with' Visvamitra is therefore jiart df the education of the 
princes. Vasishta is a perfect seer anfi. a sage, versed 
in all the arts and philosophy, practical arts not ezceptedL 
He knows what is warfare but he is'not a warrior himself.' 
He is never called upon to use his how and arrow. It is 
true he won a "rictory over this very [Visvamitra but he has 
won it through his spirituaTpowe^ The phyrii^ art'of 
warfare he has never practised hims^, although he knows 
all the ins and outs of it. Rama learns all the great arts hton 
hjm, and practises them too.’ ButA'asishta himself feels that 
this education received his hands, should be made perfect 
by an apprenticeship under a seasoned warrior who hji.q him¬ 
self taught and used the ireapo?-:- of ■war, not theoretically in 
mere imagination, not as an expression of spiritual power) 
but as a soldier fighting on the battlefield with the bow and~ 
the arrow. In addition, he is the great sage who will pve 
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practical instructaon, for a He of high ideals. It is this which 
actuates Vasishta to goad on Dasaratha to send R-«Jria. with 
Visvamitra the erst while warrior who « n-t. thft RnmP-fimA-n. 
ea^ and a seer well versed in all the arts and the philosophies 
of that age. 

Vahniki is the’gresitest of the bards, those messengers 
of the andent world, going about their work by narrating 
tales of valour and love in the coloniful oourts o!f powerful 
kings or the festive congregationa-of common men. HIr art 
of story-telling assumes a new form an the present context 
of a conversation between the curious youths and the old 
man, on their way through the rivers, forests and groves, all 
strange and new to the princes who have been enjoying city 
life. It is not a catechism we are having but a real n-nd 
natural conversathm where the old TnaT> tries to come to the 
level of the youth. The narrative has to be fitted into thw 
peculiar frame. To use a modem phraseology^ one has here 
the play way method in education for life, through real acti¬ 
vity. Life situations occur for explaining the geography and 
the histoxy of the places visited, aill'tending to ihe final!JEniit^aa' 
of activity, of desrciymg evil, in the mterests of the dxiinb' 
cow and the ^intual seer—^the highest ideRl of any citizen- 
ship tr ai n i n g. The &mie-WQrk of this play-way method 
creates problems of its own in Ihia nanative of the story of 
Tatsaka. The high serionsness of the ideal, the cruel monstro¬ 
sity of the villain, should not be_neii6alised by thi^ playful 
spirit. The_ art of the story “teller is almost at its breaking 
point but he has successfully negotiated the dangerous curves 
cm his way by making the Rishi burst out, and intervene at 
the proper'moments, and by “finally crowning it all by the 
blessings of the Devas. 


PART II- 
I 

Keeping in mind this story as given in Valmiki, a com¬ 
parative estimate of Kainban*s version to be .attempted. 
The tragedy of Tataka is given in one chapter by Ka-mban^ 
and the story ther^ begins with a reference to Ka.TnaRhraTnn 
BO called because Lord Siva burnt to ashes Manmatha or 
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t>Cipid in that very place. The cozhtry itself, -where Kama’s 
anga ^or body) fell, came to be Imown as Anga Desa. The 
-whole of Valmiki’fi 23rd chapter is thus summarised in the 


H.’iH 




,K^r;!7j^v5;?rr5 yrsjnf 


verse is in one sense Kamhan’s own esdamation about that 
place of such divine association — an exclamation which the 


poet takes care, as a dramatist, lo give* us^ as the Teiy ex¬ 
pression of Visvamilara. As will be present^ seen, all thia 
serves as a fitting introduction to the suggestive description 
of Tataka’s desert. 


What Kamban has omitted is equally important for ar¬ 
riving at a conclusion on his art. He does not refer to the 
crossing of the river after lea-ving Kamashrama, much less 
to the explanation of the gurgling noise of the waters. Kor 
does he waste his time in gi-ving us the story of Indra’s Bia- 
.mal^ti, hw diedding the ^ at the place — his consequent, 
•feelh^ o|f joy and his blessings on thi s land. 

Above all, there is one important change whichKamhan 
has introduced with telling effect. He does not follow Valmiki. 
"in d^c r i bing this haunt cjf Tataka. as a land overgrown with 
-wild vegetation mod infested whh terdble beaste and tenific 
brrds. He describes it as a burning Sahara, jf we may 
that term. To make it .more striking, he makp-a the aetcas 
stand brfore our -very eyes in that most dreadful desert inihe 
hot sun. The desolation -there is complete. The descriptiooi 
of this des^t is“ M of hyperbole, perhapsiest fitted to sug¬ 
gest the devastation by a' supernatural demoness. 


H 

_ The sun drinks this favourite c^' of land to its last dregs 
leavmg not a drop of liquid nor an aS ^ coolne^ His bfiT»Tmr 
of vi^ory flies aloft there. It is tiere an e faemal >^ipnmCT - 
The very God of burning fire, his heart -wiU be scorched, if, 
he were to th i nk of this spot, and his eyes will bum sway 
•if he were to see it. (Kamban Tataka’s Vatai-patalam.) 
.Even the longue describing the heat of this place will be 
.Mnsumed -to* ashes. The darkness, supervening-on the last 
.0^ of destruction along with the mulAnf the heavens and 
•4he worlds mtervening will be burnt to «shpp. So will be 
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burnt a xi£rw Sun. rising a^esh thereafter, and bo tiHI be the 
clouds — the li^tehliig and the thund^. What else will 
escape thi» burning death. (6) 

-^ycp-good-4ha> g B^ €f - w eridl y - cB3 e ym ept--pre3fiB t a cr ueV 

ghastly and mortal appearance of the devil. The sweet 
scented aloe (akil) comes from the very entrails of the mons¬ 
trous EaBi, xiestrojdng its mother in the dance of death of 
that de^t, this dance of death .curious^ enough becoming 
the very dance of her birth. The beautiful pearE splash 
forth from the'splitting bamboo dried up smd shorn of aU its 
glory of green blades. Again a birth in death. The serpent 
there in its death pang of burning heat t^is down its mouth, 
whilst from that womb of death its ruby flaRhaa forth (8). The 
desert cracks and the rays of the gems rai the heads of the 
jsgrpent king of the Netherworlds, glisten And glow, Hgbf.ing 
up the very vault of the heavens. Rut in that dreary, libs o- 
lation they appear like the blood streaming forth the 
•c r a c king wounds on the body of ourmother earth. (10) Thus 
^e b e ai rfif i i l and fragrant articles of value and adnmTY>AT^». 
ins t ^ d of creating' jcy in Jhe hearts of the Epsetators are 
'^madeto mgiire awe and horror, “^Wbai- a tnansifQnnatiQn ! only 
io be equaled by the metamogihosis nf fhE-beaulafnl Tataka 
into "a demoneksl - “ * . • 

The very five elemEnls are. terrified ."by ting burning 
heal-. The ever cepandnig aud galloping \^md can never run 
there and escape. Where is the question, of its standing in 
the desert ? The water-heaiing dark elouds, how^could they 
run over this d^ert which is drinking away all the water? 
The fieiy sun—his chariot can never run over thig desert on 
.his daily rounds lo cixes the heavens; he can never travd. 
straight; he has to go round beyond the deserL The earth 
—^how could it rim away from this desert, its own form T The 
fifth element—^the ether—^the heaven^the heavenly 
of this desert in her ethereal terrific form, how can she run 

away froia her heavenly charge ? (9). 

_ — * ^ _ 

"Here the natural and .deadly enemies like the elephants 

and the pythons famished and Morched. lie in mutual em¬ 
brace xf death. The elephant finds no ^de except in the 
•wide open mouth of the python, its portal of death (11).' 
This Is the absolute empire of fire imdiiturbed by any other 
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king. _Tbe dar^st things cd the trnrld axe scorched. The 
crows and dfiphanls lay dead like the dlouds Tahang down' 
scorched up by the fire of destruction (12), The mirage mov- 

ht the desert rears up its head, but out of pity for the 
devns of thp. heavens, it does not reach the heavens lest the 
latter should be burnt away. It bends and curls like a beau^ 
tiful steeam of water (13). The mirage raising up in the 
midst of_ihe fire of the desert is the crystal throne adorned 
with gold legs specially prepared for the Lord of Summer 
reigning over that desert (14). 

in 

Surdy this is not a place where the princes and the sage 
can leisurely saunter along and feel at home to converse 
about the history of the place. This conversation takes 
place in Vahniki-on the cool waters of the Ganges, whilst the 
princes cross that river, and have a si^t of Tataka’s forest 
at a distanee. Kamban however makes them hold this con- 
ver^tion in the vdy burning deser^ itself. He realises the 
dramatic awkwardness of such a situation, however effective 
it may he, for emphasising the desolation of this placse brou^t 
about by Tataka.- How is Kamban soMug this dramatic pro¬ 
blem of avoiding this awkwaniness ? 

Valmiki in his ■22nd ch^ter, Jong before’lhe crossing of 
the Ganges but immediately after the prnmes axe brought 
from J>asaratha*s palace, .makes VisVamitxa teach them in 
oil soleznzdty the two great manthras which' axe to make 
fiama unequalled in all respects, to be free from the dangers' 
of the Bakshasas and to he free e^en from the pangs of 
hunger .and heat. I^amban however has not till now whis¬ 
pered a word about these manthras. .^ter placing the prin¬ 
ces inside this-desert, he visualises a dramatic situation where 
they can be initiated into the mysteries of these magic fm- 
mulae with telling effect, 'llsvamitra notices the flowerlikB 
princes placed inside a cauldron of a desert (17) and hastens 
to teach them the manthras (18)'. What a change is wrought ? 

The description of the desert Teminds us of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost—^the liquid fire of helL But the manthras 
make the princes walk as though on clear, crystal, cool waters. 
It looks as though the heat from the liquid-fire hng been re- 
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moved,, reducing it to an innocuoue coo] Btreamlet off ordi¬ 
nary water (19;?. Tbfe wortii o7 the pudding is in the eafJn^ 
Tie mantbras eease to be mere vfirhal statements. Their 






liiTn 


wav, the story of the manthras becomes most arresting from 
a dramatic point of view. Where there is no present expe¬ 
rience of the diaboliea] heat, the conversation can start with- 


out any trouble; and it thus so starts. This is Kambaifs 


solution of his problem of art. 


IV 

“Poetry is emotion recollected in tranquillity”. The 
desert is no more a burning experience to the princes. 'There 
is a world of difference between looking at a battle from in¬ 
side the_ Bimy as the fighting soldier, and viewing it from the 
sR T TP.i n e heists of the mountain as a seer. This is the differ¬ 
ence between actual life.and romantie poetzy. The rlAgBiw 
hd^ts of poetry cah be and are reached here. It iB. not the 
distant si^ of an onloQker hut the fiving espcrienee as it 
^were oif the wounded, transmuted and su hlhrmti^ into.jxjeby'^ 
The suffering and painful m^erienix of £he humlng des^ 
has been tasted. But at the present TnnTnCTit^ thrmlm to t(ie 
manthr as, it is jnerdy-arrecclJEction of the espEtdenced emo- 
tion in all tranqniifli^I Thus is reached Ihe'subliniB detach¬ 
ment of real poetry. 

V 

The conveisatjbn proceeds. "R^tTng. nukH why the desert is 
wasting itself away.' He remembesrswhat Visvamitrahas told 
them just before entering the -desert about Siva reducing 
Kama to a^es. Rama’s question is therefore coloured by 
newly acquired knowledge and he asks " Has that Siva burnt 
away this place as well ? ” (20). The very first dramatie 
speech in this padalam is that of "Visvamitra, iiarraling with 
lightning speed, the story of Kamashrama. The second dra- 
matip. speech is the question of Rama. The Story of Kama 
is itself made to serve the purpose of this main story of 
Tataka bringing about a greater cohesion and coheVence than 
is found in Valmiki 




VA.Mii. c I n ri'i; 




VI 

Here we see another peculiarity of Tamil poetry. The 
poets do not always proceed, when tlicy use a simile or a 
metaphor, from the known to the unknown. When what 
they describe is already clear, invoking the correct 'emotion7 
they use for comparison ideas, especially moral ideas, which 
are not, prima facie, so very clear. This is one way of cloth¬ 
ing the situation and their poetrj’- with a moral grandeur. 
Rama asks “ Why is this desert more desolate than the land 
of the sinful tyrant ? ” (20). This question reveals to us the 
high ideals of our statesman and prince Rama. This may be 
something unknown to the ordinary reader but an indirect 
way of preaching ideal statecraft. 

In describing the desert, Kamban has compared it to the 
eternal heart burning of the self-respecting warrior forced to 
lose his honour by the trick of a deceitful rogue, of a coward 
unable to stand face to face before the hero, on a battlefield 
of raining arrows (7). The desert is again said to be as hard 
hearted as the minds of the prostitutes selling their love f<M: 
.gold (15j. It remains unconcerned like the saints on their 
way to salvation, after burning away the three fortresses of 
their enemies—^hatred, desire and ignorance—and after kill¬ 
ing the two karmas (15). These suggestions take the readers 
to a higher level of idealism. This poetic legerdemain, E^am- 
ban has learnt from '\'’alluvar. 

The pun is Kamban’s Will’o the Wisp even as it is 
Shakespeare’s. The word pasai means watery trace of wet¬ 
ness as applied to the desert; it means real love as applied 
to the prostitute and the fetter of desire as applied to the saints 
It is the trick of this pun that brings about the magic of a 
comparison amongst all these unconnected three. 

^TI 

(Doming back to the question raised by Rama it is not 
very difficult to realise that it is the very question Visva- 
mitra has been expecting Rama to ask. The switch is thus 
turned on. The current flows. The sage begins to narrate 
the story of Tataka in such a way as to inspire the warrior 
with a determination to kill the den.^ness responsible for all 
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th.s desolt.'iM'j. mur',';r and dc'vastalion. Vis^*amitra does 
no‘ CA’cn D.enTion th'- name of this moriiter to start with. It 
is a ’‘she” v.-ho lives by killing the sweet lives of creation, 
an incarnation of dea^h. as strong as one thousand elephants. 
Name is something like a magic creating li concrete reality. 
1 ataka is in the beginning the name of a beautiful woman, 
and therefore the mention, of that name at that stage, will 
create at once iii our minds an indelible impression of 
womanhood and beaut 3 ', of kindness and love. To avoid this 
impression, the sage does not^ pronounce this name at all till 
he has described the personality as the very essence of death 
and devastation, cruelty andl monstrosity. When this im¬ 
pression has been allowed to take deeper roots, the'name is 
uttered as a sjmonym as it were of this monstrous horror. The 
most impure heart, without an atom of the milk of human 
kindness—the very devil red in tooth and nail—full of cruel 
valour and extreme hard heartedness—a veritable form of 
death —a woman incarnation df sin, with every part of it 
full of unnatural ugliness (39)—the quintessence of the life 
ef the wandering murder and wilderness—a veritable death 
unto sweet living beings, the fire of death pampered on 
eternal living beings all devoured in one gulp (21). 

Before we proceed further, the textual problem faces us 
at this juncture. Some 17 verses (22 to 38) giving the paren¬ 
tage and family life of a Tataka as a beautiful woman and 
finally her metamorphosis into a devil are not found in a 
few manuscripts which however strai^tway proceed to des¬ 
cribe the present without troubling us about, the past. It is 
better at this stage to follow these manuscripts leaving the 
17 veises for being taken for study at a later stage. 

Visvamitra continues the blood curdHng description of 
Tataka. “ Tataka is the supernatural power of evil and in¬ 
carnation of sin ill the form of a woman. She is a fri^tful 
thundering stormy sea ; born with its poisonous mountains 
ever ablaze with the fire of final destruction, with nc-r one 
but two crescent moons (40). 'This cruel monster adorned 
with serpents stands always ready to throw that tridant on 
others—this denizen of the desert—her name is Tataka.''(41). 

This ver>' form of monstrosity and ugliness, more than a 
mere remembrance to Visvamitra, stands in strong contrast- 
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to the lewitehlDg beauty of warrior prince Rama—-a 
masculine beauty driving ayenjnen-so niad as to pray-for-a 
feminine form for themselves. (41^. -Kamban thus emi^ia^ 
sises Tamilian conception of God as beauty by making it 
■^stBfid-befere-the-emhadiment—^-^u^iness:—93i e sa g e gi v es 
expression to this thought of his and continues. 

“ Emn as the defect of the supervening desire destroys 
single handed all the good qualities in roan ~ so does this de¬ 
moness aU akme destroy and lay desolate the great expanse 
of Jiabitable land, once so full of incomjiarable 3 delds (42). 
She is in the service of Ravana, and obstructs the due x>er- 
iormance of'my sacrifice. She kills all the species of living 
beings in this part of the country this Angadesa—sanctified 
by Siva’s burning down Kama. She roams about reveUing 
in this wholesale slaughter (43)-” 

Yon are the son of a great king who strives for ever to 
protect and perpetuate the living beings, looking upon th^m 
.all as the very life of his life. What more is there to 
yon ? In a few days she will devour away all the living be¬ 
ings—:those eternal beings of creation,” (44). 

vin 

Hama full of astonishment shakes his head significantly 
in the usual Indian way, and in all haste where- the 
lauthoress' of this cruel aet xcaides, as thou^ ready to poxmce 
‘upon her in righteous indignation (^). Hardly as the sage 
completed the sentence “ lives liere in this very moun¬ 
tain,” when Tataka walks in like al mountain of fire (46)- 
Thns is tueated another dramatic mtiiatibn. 

. Kamb an again indulges in his pasmon for hyperbole, as 
usual for the purpose of reminding us of the supecnatiiEal 
powers of the demoness. The jingUr g stolnes of her ankletB 
are the-very mountains at every step of here the easth goes 
down into a deep cacv«*n of vacuum into,which rushes the* 
waters -of flie sea, while the mountains near by mdi* after 
her, named along by her momentum (47), Kamban’s sdenee 
colours thus his imagination- Tataka bites herlipjs and stales, 
as though her two eyes are two etemaJ fires of destructinn 
(48^- Bhe rises up frightening even the thunder, the heavens 
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and all the worlds. She is adorned with the necklace of Uv- 
ing-elephants twisting their^runks with e.ach other (49). Si© 
laughs at these new comers, grinds her teeth and glances as 
though at the very god o f death (50). There she BpftnJrBj 
■“^ithmyimconquerable strength I J^ve destroyed eveiy- 
thing within my jurisdiction-. .Have ytiu come to offer me 
the tasteful flesh made thus scarce or have you been_jiriveD 
by your fate?” (51). She is all anger and concludes, “I 
shall throw this trident to pierce through your hearts ” (52), 

They are thus standing on the veiy brink of the preci¬ 
pice of death, Rama knows Visvamitra’s intention though 
as yet unexpressed. But he is not aiming at her with his 
arrows. This great soul thinks that after all she is a woman 
(53). 

Vo^amitra understands what is passing in the mind of 
Rama. Is he not a great seer ? (54)- great disappoint¬ 
ment and consequent resentment become clear.' Perhapc^ 
Rama feels the sages are safe, they bmng very mimb alive. 
Visvamitra proceeds to dear up this possible misapprehen- 
sion, “ All that is sinlfuli she has done—she haa not us 
all awajj it is true—that is however because we axe but ythpff 
to her” (55;. 

"Should one thinkyof this'.cniel one as a^woman? It is 
indeed a matter of great scorn for a gr^t warrior to kill a • 
woman bashful by .nature. But here tHe mighty masciil^e 
Ehoulders of the. fearless heroes lie vanquidied by the merest 
mention of her name. Pray tell me who is considered to be 
masculine ? (56), Indra himself ran away defeated, What 
to say of others ? The mantaia mountains are her diouldera. 
In maajulinity what difference is there between the so-caHed ‘ 
men and this so-called woman ? (57). A few vcibes are 

here found in some manuscripts which would be ccihsiddred 
hy us latei^on. 

"Oh great descendant of the protector of this world, 
should she be masculine in form also, she who is setting her- 
self against the great souls, kills the living beings meant for . 
eternity, destatjying the very Dharma? (62). Death, waits 
&r the appointed day, and even then considers the virtuous 
acts for sending the people to the heavens ; it does not like 
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this, monster stand xvith its mouth waiermg merely, at 
toning to another’s statement that iiesh is b^g sm^t (63). 
What can be more simple than her mean act of masticatai^ 
and devourin g the innumerable living beings even before thear 
spans oif appoinlecT lile come to hn end ?— Tu 
as a Tvoman bespeaks of very poor imagination** (64:). The 
sage proceeds to assure that he is not speaking- put of anger 
but after deep consideration over the eternal Dharma.--?*Ti> 
stand pacified in her presence is not Dharma, kill her ” (65). 


X 

There is no room for further parley on this battle ground. 
In passing, one may notice the similarity between this battle¬ 
field and the famous Kuru-kshethra, where TCrifibna. goads on 
Arjuna to kill the enemies arrayed against hirn, giving! up the 
deluding kmpanya or soft heartedness masquerading as imi- 
versal love. Rama- majestically concedes not without an in¬ 
ternal struggle and a pang “If occasion demandi^ 

the performance of something other thpn r) hnrmft ;i ~mp.i»lr im 
does not say adharma— if I am commanded to perform 
O thou in carn ation of truth, thy word is my Bible, and to ila 
asthbu hiddfyt is indeed the way to j)erfnnn Diie*8 duty ” 


XI 

Tataka reali^ Ramai determination and taking'time, 
by the forelock hurls her spear a|i Rama (67).' The tridmt 
came on Rama like Rahu cominj^ to eclipse Bie moon '(68). 
Nobody sees Rama bending his bow or- leasing iusiazTow. 
It is all done in the twinkling of aenjeye, for tbpr p Up p her fj *^”** 
'broken to pieces (69). She brings ja. downpour of briplfb5LtR cm 
Rama, but he taisffl a counter stann of arraws (70). Hb 
■ burning arrows, rushing fast, liln the TmfAiling words of 
the sages immediately coming true, are aimed at this 
d a mse l of darkness, and they pierce through her 
: chest, rushing away without finding a lodgment inside there, 
like the great things uttered by the leamed to the unedmat- 
ed (71)—another example of Xamban inspiring the story 
with his lofty ethical idealism through his aimilea. It Is .in-, 
deed very difficult to bring out the enchanting music of the 
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words or to plumb the depths of tlie thoughts of tbiK oft 
quoted reise. 

She falls down dead—as though thf* victoriouB banner of 
Havana ominoudy broke down to pieces (73). It is all now 
aTdood of hloddTXTS) It looks like the reratyofThTtwili^T 
faBmg down without a support (74)^. The god of death so 
long afraid of .Ravaiia has after all the taste of Hakshasa’s 
blood (75;. 

The scene closes with the Devas showering their xaln of 
flowers in grateful recognition of Hama’s act, requesting the 
sage to bless the prince with divine weapons (76).. 

{To he contirmed) 





Paxdit K. P. BATNAil, mjl, b.ox. 

Chaptee 1 — The Tamil CoIinibies 
(Copyright reserved) 

T HAMILAKAM (Ptolemy’s “ Damarike”) was &e word 
used in the ancient Tamil works to denote the Tamil 
countries.^ The boundaries of Thamilakani changed from 
time to time and hence different accounts were given in the 
SarurMTi and o&er ancient Tamil works. According to Thd- 
kappiyam, the most andent Tamil work existent^ the Nor¬ 
thern boundary was Venkada HUP and the East and the 
West: were bounded by sea.® The southem boundary which 
is mentioned in Thol^ppiyam merely as' Eumari’ has been 
a subject of dilute among the commentators of this work.^ 
There are other scholais too who have different opiniohs^ 
It nan be, at any rate; said that the ’ Kumari ’ referred to in 
Tholkapplyam w£^ the flame of a river. Bikandiar, the 
author of Isainunukkanu mentions the boundari^ of the 
then Thamilakam. In one of poems he refers to the river 
in unmistakable terms as ^Kijm^th-Theempunal’J^ An- 


Pandit K. P. Batnam is Icctux^, Gtovcrnment Trainix^ CoUesef 
•CMtpnhn. 

^ PatbittuppaUm-xPathigam U; Itotmekalai—17. 62; Silappa^' 
karaxn IIL 37. 

3 Called Thinipatlw pxxseni. 

-3 •• satJSs^iisstJi. Qfisx^fLp.ojr^sai^fi — 

TholkaniiyaQi —Payirain. 
^ Tbxdkappiyam —• Ponilallilgarain K arh^nm-Wn^yam ESufii- 

Ihathigaram — Ilsinpooranar. p. 609. 
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other poetess, Kakkajpadiniyar by name, iiEes~thiB very 
trord to denote the south boundary of Ae ThaznilaJcam.* 

-This EQUth em portion a p pears to have been submeiiged 

by the sea reducing the Thamilakam to its present JSmit. 
According to SHappathigaram, whidh was written in ih« 6&> 
Bond centiuy AD., the 60 uthem_ boundary of Thamilakam 
was Cape Xumarine called Kumari Afunai iQrTamil scholars. 
There is ample evidence to the subme3:s^n6e of large areas by 
the sea in the ancient Tamil works' as well as in oOier works 
like the .Hasavali^ and the Mahavamsa* whidh w^ written 
by Ceylonese.* 

The Silappathigaram says “The river pahruli and the 
Kumari Mountain were submerged by sea.”“ This is con¬ 
firmed by Panamparanar in a verse*' composed by him* Aili- 
yarkku Nallar, the famous'commentator of Silappathigaram 
gives the names, positions and the-extent of the lands which 
went under the sea. 

* In the ancient times Thanulskaxn was composed of the 

three Tamil Kingdoms eaBed Pandya, Chola and Chera. 

These were also known as Thenpiilaxn, Kunapul^andKuda- 

respectively, according to -riieir portions* iba later 

times Thondai Nadu .with Kanchi as its capital became £be 

fourth ThamiLNadu along with the older three nadua. 

’ * • 

Auvaiyar speaks of the boundaries of th^ four Nadlm 
as th^ were found in the 12th Century AD. in four 
zas.*^ She has also connected these four countries of the 
Thamilakam in a venba, which leads-r-*'The mountainous, 
tracts of Cheranadu is fuB of elephante f the fert^ land of the 
Cbolas is noted^fpr its rich harvests of paddy; the southern 

_I_ _ / ^ 

< tuu.S(^fl QlfSfi(^h 0ssra0to 

Qojibsi-jb ^utLjssrp Ouer^ Qia^jpi 

Sl^jsrfSr(^ QaaiSii tusemSp 

~ Kalithokaf, 104. 1-4; Iraianar Ahappoxuluxai. p. &. 

* Basavali, P. ISB. 

* Maha-Tanxs&m, F. 61 Also see Teimanfs History of Cfiylon^pP* 5-10. 

10 ** uSaJUStti BJjrpjgL.^ 

O^rQii OarQitsujii Osirvar." 

** Kunmthokal SO. — 

^ Thai^ppadatiraddu, 
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land o7 ihc PiiXjdiyas h famous for its pez^rls ; the Thondai>> 

nf >md Iftaming. „ 

At presESit Thamohikam consists of the southern part of 
the Madias Presidency' and sonae portioiB of the States of 
Travajocbre jand Cochirj. The Tamil speaHng population of 
th^ areas is cajculalerj as 18,517.415 in 1947.^^ The Nor¬ 
th^ and Eastern Provinces of Ceylon can also be deemed 
as apart of this Thanmakazo; as Tamils have been living) in 
these areas hrom ancient times. The number of the C^lon 
Tamils is nearly ei^t hundred thousand. 

» « • • 


Chapter n 


The Tamils—Their Qhioin, Culture asd Civilibation 

The people who lived in Thamilakamwere called TamilsL 
•Whether the Tamils were the indigenous people of India,, or 
whether they came down to India as &e Aiymns and thp otheiT 
tribes did in later tim^ is still a highly ^mtxoversial subject. 
Vaxious theones have been propounded by European and 
Indian EchDlais. 


Dr, CaMwell,^ KanagasAh ai pilIni ;^ JVharshmaii,* Eergu- 
son,^ Kennedy,*^ Timpathy* and some other scholars 
the o rigina l . home of tlie T a mi ls outside Jnxiia. Pno ranalm- 
gnmpiUai, however, made an attempt) tq^show that the theo¬ 
ries of some of these Friinlars were a^ conjectiir^ lYoim a. 
stu(^ of the finding s at Hamppa andilMflihEDjo Haro ofi 
anrient T a mil latexatiiie a good pt^tion of 'which is avail” 
able-only new, PooranaEngampiUaj wut fo r wa rd the theoiy 
' that the Tamils were the abori^eB qf the lost Lemuria.* 

la jUatisUrfll H a n db o ok ol Ihc ConsUtuent Assembly of 
A Cotraparalire Grammar of the inavixiiinJiaiigiiages. 
s atemils ISDO years aga 

* Histo^ of India. 

* H is to i y of Indian and EaStem ArchilectiirB. 

B H. S. JosmaL 

B Ancient India. 

’ History of Tamil Litcra&rrc & Tamil India. 
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Th:- is not coaly rejected. The continent of Lejnnria cover¬ 
ed o vast area that extended from the present Tamil coiinizies 
ijilD the Indian Ocean.® The Tamil works faintly speak of 
this area as Sambuththeevu or NavalantheeviL® _ AB_a result 
of successive deluges this mass of Ifa-nd disappeaied from the 
face of the earth leaying that portion of land soutti of Vin- 
dhya Hills which is now called the Deccan: The fact of these 
deluges has been accepted most students of Geology, His¬ 
tory and Anthropology. Professor HaeckaFs view on the 
cradle of the human race also confirms this theory.^® H. Ris^ 
was of opinion that the Deccan was one dff the most anci^t 
geological formations in the world.'^ This supports the fact 
of the continued existence of Deccan for mineni^-rmp There¬ 
for^ it is possible that Ihe Taimls have been living in the 
Deccan not only since the dawn of Histoiy as Hisely himgpjilf 
said, but also from time immpTn ori a l- P. T. Srinivasa Tyen- 
gar too, having analysed critdeally the ancient Tamili words 
and custom^ comes to the conchision that " It may therer 
fofe be taken as fairly certain that the TamilB wjere mdigeaioiis 

to South India.’*“ 

« • 

It-js not out of place to refer to the cozomdut' Ly 
Panmekdakar, jin the word "PaJankudy found-m one of 
the“vers€s of Thirukkural. He explains the meaning ojf thip 
word liK^y as The families living conlinuauBly since Ihe 
creation of the world.^’ PurappondveDhamataij one of the 
ancient Tamil works, contains another interesthig refereni® 
to the high antiquity of Hha Tamil race. Speaking on the 
antiquity of one family it ssys that the forefeihers of this 
femib’ came into existence the y^carld wm only a rock 
before the formatiDn of soil?*' All thp.^ go a long way 
to show that the Tamils were the abori^n^ of the submerg¬ 
ed Lemuria of which the Deccan has only been left by the 
devouring sea. 

« k 

^ Lost Lemuria—Scott Elliot; Histoiy pi Creation,'VoL 21, pp. 325- 
52S—Professor Haeckal. 

0 Manijnekaifli II—107; PeruzikBthai 2,28 : 76 ; Appar Tlicvaram 11-6. 
ffistory of Creation and Pedigree of M a n, p, 173. 

The Peoples of India, p. 2. 

^2 History of the Tamils, p. 21S. 

^ izsar eroa^flf 
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^*The Hyperthesis” says Dr Ferguson/^ “that would 
represent what we know of their GDravidians) history most 
correctly is ihaT^hich^places-thear nrigimJ-sp-nf- .m fhp. 
treme sout^ They have no traditions which point to any 
seat of their race outside India, or of their having migrated 
from any with whose inhabitants they cat^ rJaim any Idndiad. 
Bo Jar as we know they are indigenous and origmaL” 

This view of Dr. Feiguson is confirmed by Dr. Grierson 
who says in the linguistic Survey of India, “ that the Dra- 
vidian race is commonly considered to be the aborigines of 
India or at least Southern India, and we have no informal 
tion to show.that they were not tiie aboriginal' inhabitants 
of the South.” Dr. Madean also holds this view.^® 


The Tamils of Lemuria or at least of tL.. Deccan whidi 
was formerly a part of Lemuria* migrated to iNorth India 
and to various places outside India.^® Hence, we ah 
advahCed civilisation in Moh^jo Daro and Ha^ppa before 
3060 H. G. Scholars lite Father Heras link this civilisation' 
with that of tiie Dravidians.” But there are some other 
scholars who are not prepared to subscribe to tbi« view. The 
worship of Siva hi^ been accepted without any reservatioiis 
whatever, even by eminent Eurepean Scholars like MaxMuL 
ler nnd Rev. G. U. Pope, as the singular cult of the Tan^ 
in South Inifia.^ The prevalence of I the worship of Siva 
among the inhabitants of Mohenjo D^o is undoubtedly a 
pointer as to the relationship of the |Drayidians with the 
people of Mohenjo-Daro. _ j 

Sir John h larsha J l himself says * There is no reason to 
assume that the culturB of this Tegion was imported frorn 
other lands or that its character was prbfbundly -mnflifipd by 
out^ influEnces This view inevitJhly leads to the con- 
dusion that the Mohenjo-Daro civilisation is a part ff*^d 
parcel of the ancient and pic-Aiyan ervilisation of Tndm 


« Linguistfe Burvey of Tnrtin^ VoL IV. 

15 Manual nf Madras Administratinn, VeaL L 
10 India and Ftacifle World, p. 27&—Kalidas nag. 

!! f to-Mohenjo Daro Riddle—THie New Review, No. 19, VoL iv. 

» South I ndian Bronzes, p. 47—G. O. Gangniy. 

»* Mohenjo Daro and Indus CivillsatiDn, 
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which is cadoubtedly tha Drs.Tidiaii civilisatioii. This coBr 
chision is supported by the costention of R. Bisely says 
** The.Drarndians were the oxigmsl Jnhabitaiits of the TnHign 
-peninsula and developed-ar-civijlisation-whidb -was-telKsouto- 
^lesopotaania and fanned the basis of Seanitic civilisation.*'^ 

After nearly 2£XX) years of the Mohenjo Daro ctyilisation 
the 'wheat coloured ^Aryans'descending^to-the plains df- 
Punjab about 1500 B. C. found a race of people whom they 
ealleii the Dasus and with whcEm th^ waged a bitter bub’suo- 
ceseful stnxggle.^'^ This war undoubtedly forms the histodeal 
background of the Vedas. 

Whatever be the connection of the M(dienjo-Daro dvili- 
sation with the Dravidian cor rather Tamilian^^ civUisatiaDy 
the Tamils in India had an advanced civilisation at 
1000 years before ihe coming of the Aiyans to India.” Hus 
tiieory is supported by tiie Rymns of Rigveda itself.” 

The Dasus or the Tamils lived in cities throughout India. 
Their Idz^ ware hunous for their wealth. Th^ had in> 
nmnerable cows, horses, and chaii$dB* These.were hept in 
with hundred doors. The .Dasus beautified themsdlvea 
with golden .jewelleries and diamonds. They did not accept 
the reli^ons practices of the Aryans. The txaders were Rnlled 
' Panlkars? and th^ carried qut thedr buaness by sea and 
Ifl-nd with countries even in Europe and Africa. 

The ravilisatifln -of the Tamils and their langna^ in- 
fiuenjced greatly t^ie Aryan gvifisatinn and the Sanskrit Xon- 
guage and the dialects of the North Indians tbn.^^ Vln course 
of tiniR the Aryans gradnally incorparated tfaa~ indigenous 


ns Hie Peoples o2 India. 

« Bisved 1, S3. , 

a? jDravida & Dravidiuk—Tbe nffi gm of these word s was explained Isy 
Dr. CaldwelL No Tnpni:inn of these is made in the ancient XaxpH 
wsi^ 

^ Discovery of India —^by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni. 

Dravidian JSemeiit in Tndian C»ltiiTe~-G. Slater. 

Atirtimt 7T)diaj ppi, BTipMin . pp. 53, 5^ 

He Ancient Hislnzy of the New East—J". H!. Hall . 

Higveda Hymns 1-33; Vedic India—2L A. Basozii:^ 1-104.; 1-12: 

20 xjfe in Ancient India—P. T. S. Iy eng a r . 

=1 Lecture on the Aneisnt History of India—D. H- Bandaikar. 
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people in their comm unities and became the predominant 
Taoe of JNorth India: But in Soutt^nCndia their attempt aF 
Eubjugation of the Soinh Indians by force never succeeded. 
Asoki^_(me of the greatest Emperors of North India,_extended_ 
his Maurya Empire only as far as Kalinga. The attracthm of 
the fertile plains of Kavery and Thamraparni was so great 
that the Aryans could not resist it. Infiltration by Aryans 
took "place and they entered Thamilakam as colonists, tutors 
and priests and gradually influenced the Kings of the Tamil 
countries. As a result of this peaceful penetration Aryan 
culture introduced a vigorous element into the body pohtic 
of South India and sizperimposed its religion and to some 
extent its institutions on the South, though it could not de¬ 
prive it of its individ uali ty. The structure of society, lan¬ 
guage and custom remained essentially Tamilian. 

The majority of the Aryans who entered Thamilakam were 
Bra hmin s and these Brahmins were mainly responsible for the 
'Worst caste distinctions now found in the. Tamil countries. 
Claimin g themselves as the highest caste in the world—the 
Gods of this world—they successfully introduced the dis¬ 
tinctions even into Saiva religion for their own ends.: They aIho 
went to the extent of calling their language Sanskrit as the 
language of the Godi They reduced the Tamil lB.'ngTTfl£A 
■ to a porition of a dialect of fheir language purposely hiding 
its indepeardent origin.^ Sanskrit authors like Kshmendm 
and others spitefully called the Tamil language as " Paisachi ” 
the language of the demons. The |3rahminB also had their 
own settlements which were named' as “ Rfl. t hnrv At.hiTun.Tig n.- 
huns*’* and “ Piramapiorams ” in the South Indian inscrip^' 
ticms. These settlements were the ^eats -of vedic studies in 
the Tamil land until very recently. 

Buddhism and Jainism also foiind their way to South 
, from early times, introducing the Aryan culture wnH modi¬ 
fying that of Thamilakam. The lit^ary works of the Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains have no doubt enriched the "Tamil Utera- 
thre. 

The history of the Tamils who lived in thR Thamilakaiin 
of South India from ancient times cannot - be •IracEd.nasily 

22 Uiavarajn lUai, pp. 34, 23 (by the same author). 
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due to the paucity of evidence available. Yet the three South 
Indian Kingdoms seem to have been well known in ancient 
limes. The rock Edicts of Asoka belonging to the IVth Cen- 
turj' B. C.,mention them.^ —Megasthenee, Greek ambassador' 
to the Court of Chandra Gupta Mauiya speaks of the Pandr 
yan kingdom, its wealth and the strength of its armies. The 
Sanskrit grammariaiU Katyayanaa whom J)r. JBhandarkar 
places in the 4th Century B.C. refers to them. Vahniki’B 
Ramayana and Mahabaratha too describe them. Strabo (22 
B. C.) mentions a king “ Pandio.” Periplus (81 A. D.) and 
Ptolemy (180 A. D.) give details of the principal ports and 
marts of South India and indicate that they were places of 
great antiquity. 

Apart from these foreign references the Sangam works 
are the only evidence now available in. the Ta mili country for 
a history of the early Tamils and their cdvilisation. 

Tradition, and Tamil literaiy and grammatical works 
make mention of three Tamil Sangams^ which are said to 
have existecr successive^ for a long f imp. almost before the 
Christian era. Interesthig details of these Sangams are 
given in the commentary on Iraryanar’s AhappomL It .fixes 
the be g i nn i n g of the Jlrst Sangam about ten thousand yeans 
before the Birth of Christ. The existence of these is 

seriously' challfinged by critical scholiars as the accounts of 
them are full of improbabilities and inconsistencies.*® Even 
though it is very difficult to decide the beginning of the first 
Sangam ai^ the* duration of the three Sangams, it is now 
ahnost certain that they-.existed for a long tiniP before thp 
third century A. The traditions and the pnranic versiotLS 
as well as the copious reiferences in the ancient Tamil warkfiP 
to the existence of these Sangams cannot be easily ignored. 
Mareover, the traditions of India are not wholly devoid of 
historical element.*® 


“ Rock Rdicts, 11 , xilL 

34 Assemblies Di learned men. Somewhat alcini to Academld'Royale in 
the days of louts XIV. 

S5 7 : 2 ^ Chronology of Early Tamils, pp. 24 and 25. 

2*. The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 38—K- A- N. SastrL 
Sangathamilum Fitkalaththamllum, pp. 5>2L 
*8 Lectures and Essays, Vbl. II p. 199—^Pro. W.^F. CUSord. 
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The ancieiit hisiory of Deccan, and its mbabitants hag 
not yet been traced fully and the axdmeological surveys of 
JSoulh India, are yet in the ir infancy. When the surveys ana. 
completed v?e can reasonably hope that there will be enou^ 
material to throw light on the existence of the Sangam^ 
and on the activities of the ancient Tamils in the sacred field 
of education. 

t 

The Ancient Tamils who had a fiourishing trade about 
4000 B. C. with the Cbaldeansr’ and other ancient tribes and- 
Mngs like Solomon’’' should have certainly had a high standard 
of education and advanced civilisation so as to enable them 
to cross the high seas at a time when the Mariners compass 
was not known. Besides, trading is a complicated business 
demanding accurate calculation, correct book-keeping and 
last but not least business acumen of first class order. BEenoe, 
those traders had jiot only the prerequisites of their calling 
but also a working knowledge of the languages of those xanes 
^ith whom they conducted their business. It is a fact that 
advance in trade and commerce wih foreign lands foBows 
the advance of education in a country. ^ 

Therefore, it- is not improbable that the Ancient Tamils 
who were undoubtedly great sea farers and big merchants had 
an advanced system of education in their own land. 

The Sangams were set up to B&nulate the study of 
,2angn^e and JLiterature. The Tamil ^ngs who were thein- 
Selves great scholars and who enjoyed the company of scholars 
would have perhaps established the |Sangams to facilitate 
the meeting of the best poets of thefr lands. In coarse of 
time these three Sangams, in fact, did me work of the Tnndpm 
critics, and publication boards. The members reviewed the 
works submitted for approrval, and 'discussed the subject mat¬ 
ter and the style of the w'orks with theh* authors. Besdes 
cousklering the merits of the ^vorks of others, the members 
of these assemblies who were undoubtedly the cream of the 
scholar s of the land, produced a good number of works on 


=7* SenthamU VoL 38 - 1. 

2 s Hlbbext Lectores, p. 137—^ProL A. H. Sayce. 
8® ^Un^ix-x. 
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Literature; grammar and even on subjects like Music and 
Pancing. 

As the accounts given by the commentary to Icsiyanar's 
Ahapporu^ throws some light on the conditions of education 
in the Ancient Tamil countries, for a long period before the 
Ghristiflij Era, a summary of it is not out of place in a ■worlc 
that deals with the education of the Tamils. 

According to that work the First Sangam had 549 poets 
including AJcaththyanar, Siva, Murugavel, Eudinagarayar 
and Nithi 3 dnkilavan, The number of poets who composed 
literary works during the 4440 years of its duration was 4449. 
Some of those works were Paripadal, Muthiinarai, Muthu- 
Inirugu and Kalarij^avirai. The venue of the meeting of the 
poets was Madima which was submerged by sea. Ei^ty 
nine Pandya Kings from Kaisinavalnthy down to Kadun* 
kone supported the poete. Some of these kings produced 
literary :wor^ The guiding work was " A gaththTyarn 

IHie Second Sangam has 59 Sjcdiolars including Akathiyar, 
■Tholkappjyar, JBIanmkoli, Mosi, Kappiyan, Fandarangai\, 
TUiiray airmar an, Thuvaiaikonc and Hj^ranthajL The poems 
of 3700 poets were reviewed by them. Kali, Knrgu, Vendali, 
Vijralamaila are some oTthe works of this Sangam. TTie meet¬ 
ing place of it was Kapadapuram. This Sangam eristed for 
3700 years during the reigns off 59 Kings from Vendarselxyan 
to Mudathirumaran. Kve of these kings too, were poets of 
reputation. The standard works used by the Eoholaxs during 
this period were Akathiyam, Tholkappiyam, Mapiiranam, 
Isaininukkam and Poothapuranam. Pandya Nadu was sub¬ 
merged by sea during this sangam.®' 

The Third Tamil Sangam met at Uththara Madurai, and 
had its sESsionB under, the patronage of 49 ki^gs of whom the 
first was Mudaththirumaran and • the last-Ukkirapparu- 


^ The name Akaththiyar, author of this work, was connected wlfli 
- a number of works produced during the last 20 centuries without 
any regard to the time factor. Cf. Rev. Pope’s Intcoduedon to the 
Naladiyar, p. xk T\7entyfone persons with^ the nairte ’of Agath- 
thjyar seem to have lived in India at different times. Agaththiyar 
Varalara, p. 26—^A. Slthambaranari' 

** Tamil Vazalaru, ppu 28-44—R. Ragava Iyengar, 
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A'alutby, It had a luepabership of 49 poste some of "whojii 
were Sirumet h a v j y ar. S£c.thampo£>thanar, Ariviidaj-- 
yajiar, PerunJdamroorldlar, Thirumaraji, KaHanthuvjmar, Na- 
rutbaniDanaganar jotd Xakkeerar, Including these jnembeis 
4^ acholars composed many a work tiuring 1950 years. The 
guiding books were Akatl\thiyam and Tholkappiyam. The 
^orkfi of this Sangam are generally known as Kadaisanga 
■Noollcal or-m£?rdy as Sanganoolkal. 

In spite of their inconsistencies and inaccuradeSj these 
ax^unts taken in conjunction with other references in T amil 
Literature and Puranic works enable us to think that the 
Tamils had an ad\^ced system of education which was 
able to produce from time to time such a great number of 
poets. They also point to an attempt made by the Tamils 
•to control the production of vanous works and also to allow 
oidy the excellent productions for circulation among the mas* 
The necessity for such a control would have been war- 
rantea oy tbe production ^ innumerable worSB dunng uiose 
times by many scholars. ' 

The Tamil Kings became the patrons of tihese 
It is not a novel thing for a 'wdl organised Govemment to 
stimulate learning by its pah*cmage and financifll support. 
The members of these assemblies were gathered from aU^e 
places of the Tamil land. They were fed and looked after 
'by the Kin^ _ 

I • • ■ a* 

Ainong the Tamil works referred ito in the accxnmts of 
the Sangam only Tholkappiya3n,''h^elkaiiakku- atid Tn^ 
k^ a kku ” are available at present. The other '"works® are 
lost for ever except for some lines ejuot^ by the wrnimpn tju 
tors. One stanza in Thiruvilaiyadal Pufeanam teUnns of th**- 
slibject matter of the Tamil works lo^ for ever w hen the 
-froshm by sea took place at the end of] the Second R«Jig«Tn- 

B TKe works ol Kadaisangam are divided two g m T^ Mel- 
karwkkw or h igher, classics and TnitranaMr^^ or ipsspr classics.. In 
each group there are 18 works. The higher rla^irw tax diiid-. 
ed into two groups—^Edduththokal and Patbthnp Paddo. 

** ThU and exhaustive accounts of these were given hy.'fbe 

in an article entitled “The Works We Lost’*. Kn^«T^^«^y VoL l» 
Sec. 1 St 2, 
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The time the composition of Tholkappiyairi is yet a-sub- 
ject of dispute.®^ As a reference the Sariskrit Grammar Indir 
fam, is made in the preface to Tholkappiyam some scholars 
are of opinion this grammar was jcritten before Paninceyam, 
the compostion 'of which is fixed by European scholars at 
700 B.C. The consensus of opinion is that Tholkappiyam 
is the oldest Tamil work now extant,*^ 

The lower limit of the KaHni Sangam works is accepted 
the second or third centm^’^ A J), by both Indian and Eun>- 
phan Scholars.*® Internal evidence from these works sug¬ 
gests that Tholkappiyam was the standard Grammar which 
guided the poets to compose the^ works. Tholkappiyam it- 
‘self says in many a sutra theip are works on grammar, lite¬ 
rature and eVen on music before its composition. Hence the 
beginaing of Tamil Literature could not be fixed accurately 
as we have Tost those works. But it be aafely said that 
for many cmturies before -the Christian era the Tamils had 
S' good nuir\ba: of works on Tamil literature, and other sub¬ 
jects. This i^t is clearly confirmed by Rev. .Pope who says— 
“The Ancient GrammaticBl works existing in Tamil arid its 
wonderful metrical system prove its asaduous ciilthation- for 
Jong ages. An cdaborate Boentific series of metres, 'such as 
Tamil glories in,' adapted to every style a^^d theme of com¬ 
position is the growth of cehturies. Classical Tamil bears 
every mark of slow and natural evolutaoEL” 

Tholkappiyam and the Kadaisangam works are the only 
source of information for us to trace the history of eihusatipn 
in ancient times in the Tamil countries. These piicdESS 

M'The Chronologv of fhs Ancient TbzdHs, Appendix IX—-Svaraie 
PiUaL • ■ 

• IllalcMya Vacalaru, p. 82.—XL S. JWIlaL 
38 Tamil VarsOaru, pu 137—Xagava Iyengar. 

•w (n) Eaxly-Xistory, pp. 571-5^ & Na i p. 457—WL A. Etnifh. 

( 2 >) Trmil scholais axe agreed ia leterxtog the OMest 

Tamil literature to the first three centunes' of our era and I 
see nothing improbable in thi&^-nHindiilsm and Buddhism, 
VoL II, p. 214—Sir Charles Xmot 
tc) The F, ndyan Kingdom, p. 3B—K. A. N. SastrL 
(d)‘ Elakkiya Varalaru, p. 935—K. S. PillaL 
Introduction to the Translaticm of Naladiyar, p. x —Rev, G.-U. Pope. 
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lilerarj* tr^ures of the Tamil*- are vtry rarely known to ths: 
outside world.** The studies k Sanskrit, progressed as a re- 
suit of translatioDs from Sanflrit into European languages 
and mainly into English. This has undoubtedly produced a 
number of worlds on the culture and civilisation of the Aryans 
of TCorth India and made foreign scholars to speak of the 
greatness of India, in terms of Aryan culture and Sanskrit 
language only. The Tcumls who can, as Professor Jules Block 
says®® * boast of antique and original culture \ and a civiK- 
sation which is perhaps the oldest in the world*® and a lan¬ 
guage which too is the oldest language of India** and per¬ 
haps the world, have suffered as a result of the paucity o& 
translations from Tamil to the European languages. Even 
the present popularity and reputation of this language is due 
to the few Europeans who have studied the Taxnil-language 
and literature and did some sort- of pioneer work in tellmg 
the world of the purity and the antiquity of the Tamil lan¬ 
guage and literature. Unfortunately, some of these scholais 
couldluot lay their hands on these Sangam works in which, 
to quote Prof. Jules Block again, * There probably is stiillL nuieh 
to be discovered *. ** 

These sangam works reveal a people of great civilisation 
and cnlture. They give deseriptions oif the three capitals. 

—-■ - I 

^ “ Caivism is the old pre-historlc religiQzi of South Indja ; essentialhr 
eocisting from Pre-Aryxm. times and sway over the Taxxdl 

people. But this great attempt to solve the prrblems of God, sool. 
humanity, nahune, evil, sujSering and the unseen world, has nevv 
been fully escpoundsd in English.” SantayalKuravar & 

Bjirava:!*—.jBLev. G. IT. Pope. i • * 

Xntroductian to the *rrar>sfa«nn..^f «ji^>jra |nraTflTn --.v, :a. Tids^i&r. 

^ ** They (the Tamils) are the foremost amongst prtyips ol 
In^ ia . * *—Bev. CL IT* Pope, Tamilar Chazitimn—Foreword by Swaml 
Gnanaprakasaiw-Sentfaamil VcQnme 39—^1. 

« It {Tamil) stands alone ssithoul any predecessor. In oxigizi, it must 
be long anterior to the Sanskrit”—Manual of Rffmrttng informatiDn 
tn* the Madras Presidency. Also vide Manual of Madras Adminls- 
4ratian Vol. 1, p. '43, The largest proportion 'of tht* words-used in 
Pro-Dra'vidian are also found in TamiL This ^-nnfirma the common- 
belief that Tamil is the oldest of the present languages.** (Sight ol 
the Mohenjo I>an> Riddle—Father H. Heras. The New Review, 
No. 19, Vox IV. 

*2 Introduction to the Translation of SUappadikaram—V. R«- Diksbitar. 
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of Chola, Cheiii aiid Pandya; as glowing with life. In the 
busy streets wtre peoples of many nations-^ The Municipal 
administration -was excellent. Hoads and streets were kept 
in good condition and lighted.^^ Seveh storied bulidin^ 
w’ere not uncommon.'*''' life in the' town was one of luxury and 
ease. They took delight in literature. Music, Dancing, and 
Religion.**’ Women decked themselves with costly attire and 
made themselves attractive, decorating their bodies 'v^th 
jeiwels and garlands and scented past^ and powders.*^ Village 
hffe was orderly and contented and people following their 
hereditary occupations, created the economic wealth of the 
countiy. The kings were benevolent despots working for 
the welfare of their subjects dealing out law and justice. The 
Govermnemt was personal but the king was advised by his 
council Officials'administered the provinces.*^ Not only in 
the materiahstie way of living but rIrh in the fields c(f reli> 
gion and plmosophy and spirituality the Tamils reached, an 
advanced stage both in dieory and practice A good portion 
of the Tamil works speak of virtues ahd 'morals and they re¬ 
mind e\'eryone of ns to his duly towards the development oi 
his i}ersonhlity and his service to the society. '* Yathum Ure 
Yavarum Kelir ” is one off the famous maxiTna espreased in 
Pumanooru. This shows the belief of the ancient Tamils 
in Universal brotherhood. They also gave expression in un¬ 
mistakable terras to the existence of only one God, one Sup¬ 
reme Being and only one race in the whole WDrld.®® 

The Sangam works In short, reflect, in the words of. 
Rev. Pope *' a strong sense of moral obligation, an earnest 
aspiration after righteousness, a fesv'ent and nnselfish charity 
and generally SLloftaneass of aim that are very impresrive.”" 

*s Paxidisappalai, 11. 216, 217. 

<4 ♦‘hmraT.T. 250-770* 

45 paddinappalai X< 145. 

JbUL,!. 113. 

47 Silappathigaram -Canto 6. 

48 pikshitar—Admixnstratiye Institutions. 

49 Puranam 102. 

ThiT i»TT^aT> thiT am 107. 

Naladiyar Introductton, p. xi. 
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A great people.^d a great culture are not made. in a 
day. They are the result of centuries of progress and evo¬ 
lution. 'The cultural heritage oS the,ages are treasured to a 
- life-beyoBd-life-LbjMhe creative napafiity frf pf»f >pipp 
their literary and artistic worls. Education is the meaais 
which makes the preservation of a culture and the creative 
process possible. It is that which, gives thej^dsign without 
which a people pensh. 


(to he continued) 
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Caite C^iUu 

ViDWAiTrrxrc. XATARAJAH 


\imon 


S IMON Casie Chitty was bom in & srnaJI town ra-Hpd 
Calpitya on the 21st of :March 1S07 almost at the 
be^nning of British rule in Ceylon. He started his career as 
an interpreter Mudaliyar in the Magistrate Court of Puttar 
lum His pre-eminent ability and efficiently soon secured lor 
him the di^rict Mudahyarship and hlaniagarEbip of Puti^ 
lam in 183^ Nor did he confine himsplf to public' service j he 
respmded to the cah) of national service andsat in ffie heffo- 
lative Council from 1833- 1845. Later he was appomted-to 
the CSvil Service and served as a District Judge of Chplaw 
until his untimely deafh in 1852. It is raify ihat a 

man so higher endowed with hitpllp<»tnnl . 

siholady at tributes should hax'e been removed by death in the 
prinm nf his hfa 


Mr. Sh n on Casie Chitty had not advantage of a normal 
TJmversity Education. He w^is a self made Tnan in evay 
sense of that term. An untiring worker in tlw fie ld of nripnfj»l 
langnages-he made contributions to Tamil and TnnfJ Hbtoiy 
whidi are of permanent lvalue and interest. He was one of 
the greatest among the pioneer orientalists and n-ntignftrinT^w 
of wheon Ceylon is so proud. His intellectual exertions* cover¬ 
ed a wide range of j-esearcb In oriental languages and Ceylon 
Histmy, Not only was he-a. master of Tamili, Sanskrit, Sin¬ 
halese, Aralntl and Hebreiv but also he was equally Iftnmpd 
grand dangler, the late Mrs. Gardener, h^d it published in 
his days as a man of versatile genius. The greater is his 
merit, if we take note of the factlhat he was almost entirety 
self tanghL 


Vldwan F.XC. Nadarajah is a researrii Woricer wlfii'the official 
Languages Comnusslon, Colombo. 
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u^jf^ady 3ii Jiit s>cvcJiteciiUi year he couceh'ed the idea of 
coiDpiiinfi the origins of various races that inhabited Ceylon* 
and the origins of the place names in our efmntrj*. The pu^ 
lication known as the C’eylon Gaz<-neer saw the light of the 
day in 1834. HimseK’ unabl^lo iue.et the cost of publication 
lie HuccessTully prevailed *upo>i Sir Roberl Wilmot Horton, 
tlie tlien Governor of Ceylon to jneet the cost of its publica- 
lioJi out of the Government funds. Only dOO copies v^re 
■printed. "There is one copy available at the Library of the 
Koyal -Asiatic .Society, Colombo. The Secretary of States for 
ColoJiies was quick to recognise the services of this talented 
young man and awarded a hundred guineas as a graceful • 
tribute to his abilities and labours. The press in Ceylon did 
not lag behind in praise of this compilation. Saj^s the " Ob¬ 
server •’ Editorial of March 17th 1833 : 

■*'The author of the Gazetter, Simon Casie Chitty, 
'Modliar, a native of the Island, has rendered himself deserv- 
■ ing of lasting praise for the nianner in which he has com¬ 
bated with -and overcome the difficulties that must, have 
presented themsdves, while collecting materials for the ac- 
compfishment of his arduous undertaking and the complete 
success that has attended his efforts proves him -to be a mari 
possessed- of a degree of energy for which his countiymen 
generally, seldom have credit, but which ought in him to be 
liiberalj}^ awarded, so that others may be indup-ed to exert- 
themselves. and pursue the same useful course equally ad¬ 
vantaging tlie Lsl^d and benefiting |he ccenmunity at large.” 

The readers of this. quarterl 3 ' ^y naturally desire- to' 
read a few lines from the Gazetteer.^ For the benefit and ih^ 
terest of our readers, I shall quote the lines wherein h,e hns 
traced the origin of the name of our puntry, *Sri T.fmW 

Ceylon : JThe Island of which i his work treats is situat¬ 
ed at the western entrance of the Ba4 of-Bengal between the. 
parallels of o’ 50' and 9” 50' North Ljatitude and 79“ 50' and 
S2" 10' East longitude. It is separated from the south eastern 
extremity of the Coromandel Coast by the Gulf of Mannar 
and is distant about 140 miles from Comorin on thp. Malabar 
Coast. Its length may be estimated at about 280 miles whUe 
the breadth varies from 40 to 170 miles. It is much broad& 
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ill ihc* soulliern than in ihe northern part resembling in ge¬ 
neral Dutline the shape oT a ham : hence the narrow pQnin- 
Bula. of Jah*na received from the Dutch' the name of Hanisheel 
and the projecting nng2e of Point Pedro that of Hamshee] 
Point. Its superficial extent is computed at 24.6^ square 
miles but nc> accurate gur\'ey of it has yet been made whereby 
to fix it with precision. 

The Island is usually called “ Lankawe ” by the Sinhalese 
*^Ilangei” by the Malabars, “Tera Lanka” by the Siamese, 
and “ Lankapoore ” by the Javanese. AD from the Sanskrit 
“ Lanka ” which signifies “ holy ” or resplendent. The Bur¬ 
mese caD it Theho or Zehoo.” In history it bears the name 
of ** Sinhaladwipa ” (or the island of lionlike men) from 
which originated the modem appellation Seilan or Ceylon, and 
its Arabic predecessors Seylandiva, Selendib or SerentDb — 
some derive these Jiames from the Bala or Challias, who, how¬ 
ever settled at too late a period on the Island for this i:o be 
correct.. It is likewise c^ed “Hebenaro ” or " the iertile 
land,” "Esiam” or “the insular kingdom” and Tenasserim. 
or “ the place of deUght.” Among the Greeks and BmnanB it 
was known by the name of Taprohane,”. thfi=etymctli^ of 
which- is digmted by many authors. Same deduce it- 
the Phoenician, words jlTap-parvain” or “the Shore of Par- 
vain ”; alleging that the latter (whom they -identify with 
the modem Paravas) were at one time the masters of the 
commerce of the Island ; others from “ Tapo-rawan ” or the 
Island of Eawapa ” the giant king who was cQnquEanBd by 
Rama, others from the Sanskrit term “ Tepo-vana ” or “ the 
wilderness off prayer”; white many with more probjohility 
suppose it to have originated from the Pah word “Tamb^ 
pannya” which signifies a betel' leaf and to which the Island 
bears some resemblance in its figure.' Bochari iahoure to 
support an hypothecs, that Ceylon was the Ophir of Solomon; 
but on this point there are likewise many dissentient opinions, 
and smee we do not find gold in any part of the iRl5mrl^ we 
may rather conclude that what is adduced by Bruce, the 
Abj^inian traveTl>er on- this head in favour of the kingdom 
of Sofola’ on the east coast of Africa more likely to be 
correct, 


j 
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It has been supposed by Mens Bumard in a meonoir 
inserted the Asiatic Journal for May 1S21 that this Island 
formerly-comprehended a greater extent of territory that it 
now does, and that a coiisiaerable'portioiiiias beeji eugulphed- 
by some violent convulsion of nature. This suppodtion is 
confirmed not only by the general appearance of the coast 
but also by the traditions current among the native whiph 
place the citadel of Eawana where the Basses are now situated 
and which also give the Island a dimension of 700 yojenas in 
the remotest period.” 

; Since the publication of the Ceylnn Gazetteer JV&. Chitty 
wrote a number of learned articles and learned essays on 
literary, historical, antiquarian, religious, philolop^^an an<^ 
other subjects. In an age in which easy reference to the 
lines and works of the great authors of Tamil literature was 
.well nigh impossible, and all those facts were hidden away 
in the ancient old manuscripts, Mr. Chitty delved into thBin 
over a period of years with imr^itting toil in the midst of 
his- administrative and nffip.ial d^ies and gave to the Tamil 
world 'his ” Tamil Plutarch” This work, an outstanding 
pioneer effort of a great scholar,, has since proved to bft-w.n 
authoritative work on Tamil literary history. Dr. Caldwell in 
his Comparative Grammar of Diavidian Language recog¬ 
nises the authority of Ghitty*s work. This book has bani of 
some value to the contributions of the Encyclopedia Brifca? 
nicca on Tamil Histopr, puhlish,ed so far back as 1S59. The 
dawn of a new age free from the trammels of an ftlipTi rule baa 
revivified the interest in our national language and a reprint 
of this book was issned by Ceylhn Printers with a foreward 
by the Author of the -“Yal Nodi” the late Swami Wipiila- 
nanda> otf revered memoiy. 

- “The Castes Customes maiuiers and Literature of the 
T amils ” is a simple and very ridable book which was yet 
unpublished at the time of his death. Fortunately for us his 
grand daughter, the late IMrs. Gardener, had it published m 
1934. To her we owe a deep debt of gratitude for xenderihg 
this service to the lovers of Tamil Language and Literature. 

Here is evidence of ^Ir. Simon Cassie Chittys’ scholarly 
contributions. 
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1. Contributions to Periodicah 

1. The Madras Government Gazette.' 

'-On- the- id«itity-of-£oodremalB~fHDrB€s' mouiltamT 

September 1830. 

2. The Ceylon Government Gazette. 

(fl) " On the Affinity between the Maldivian and Sinha¬ 
lese Languages — December 11, 1830. 

(6) On ^he Affinity between the Javanese and Sanskrit 
Languages — February 16, 1831. 

(c) Translation of Kavi Baja Varatheiyans Poem, pving 
an account of the origin and history of the Hindu 
Temple at Trincomalee — November 26, 1831. 

3. The Colombo Journal 

(o) History of the Queen AUeyarasany—^March 23, 1833. 

4. The Colombo Friend. 

On the Affini^ between the Ancient Egyptians and 
the Hrah mans — 1838. 

5.. The Jonmal of the Bnyal Society of £hmt Hotaln 

and Ireland — 

(•a)<Kemarks on-die on^ and history qf the Parawas— 
1837. 

(h) B.emarks on the site and ruins o! Tammanna Nuwara 
with a Survey — 1841. 

B. The Cobmbo Observer 

(o) Aphorisms of the Tamils — Aprili 1840. 

(6) Extract from Kasi Kandam — April 13, 1840. 

7- The Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Sodety—Ceylon Brahcb 

(a) An account of some ancient coins ifound at Colpentyn 
— 1839. ' 

(b) Translation of the sixth chapter of the T’uruvathavur 
Parana. 

(c) History of Jaffna fromihe earliest, period to the Dutch 
Conquest. 

(d) Catalogue of Tamil Books with the names of their 
Authors. 
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(e) Atj anfilyfiis of the groat poem of ihe JMoorf* entitled 
*' Beerah/* 

ft ThP_ Oylnn AlisceHanv __ 

On the Bochyas with npedmen of then* language. 

9. The Ceylon Magazine. 

(fl) notices of the Tamil Philosophers-and Poeta 

' in the South of India and Ceylon. 

(b) Remarks on the Language and Literature of the 
Tamilb. 

(c) An account of Ceylon Maas. 

(d) Creation and Fall of Adam according to Mohamedan 
Legends. 

2. Published Works 

(a) A correct outline of the Classification of the'Tamil 
Castes. 

(h) An essay on the ceremonies'observed by Tsnol 
Castes. 

(c) Essay on the Manners and Customs of the Moors of 
Ceylon. 

(dj Tamil Translation of the Epitome of the History of 
OeyJoiL 

(e) Malai AgaradL • 

(f) Udayaditya or the Rising Suh — ATamil Newspaper 
— 1841. 

(ff) life of Father Joseph Vaz - • 1848. 

(/i)_ Sketch of thfrrise and progress of the CnfhnliT* CShnrch 
in Ceylon — 1848. 

3. Unpublished jrarha 

(a) The Sanskrit and Tamil Xlictionaiy. 

(h) Thiffiaurus of foreign words and phrase in use 
amongst the Tamils. 

(c) An English and Tamil Leucon. 
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Dr. V. EAGHAVAN 


> *“ Mountains Interposed 

Make enemies of nations who had 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 

— Cowper, the Task, Book 2 

r IKE the Sanskrit writejB, the Tamil wziteis had 
& keen geographical sense and a notion of fhpi-r 
homeland- This is all the more striking when we note 
that no early Telngu writer has ever defined his 
land. TIven as the Sanskrit St pritin speak of the 
geographical, boundaries of-the country where the 
JDharma spoken of hy them are apd are to he cinrezity 
^ly Tamil Tmters defined, with- dear mEntian of its- 
geographical boundaries, the land wIotb the Tamil 
language was spoken. Th^ P anamlriianar in his 
prefatory verse to the olde^ extent Tamil work, the 
Grammar of Tolkappiyajw, says “the’fine land 
lying between Venkata in the north and Knmaii in 
lie South, where Tamil -is spoken.” This northern 
boundary of the TimvEnkata hillB is reiterated in 
other old Tamil works like the mnsic treafise of 
Sikhandi and the prosodial treatise- of the anthoress' 
Perum K5kkai-p-padiniyai. In weU-known works 
lik e the emc felappatikaram, . VenVata with Lord 
Vishnu is treated as part of Tamil Nad. 

A Silpa'treatise in Tamil quoted by the late Dr. 
V. Swaminatha Iyer in his Univerdly Lectures, men¬ 
tions Tamilnad as extending up to the Krishna, but 
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evidently this is due to the sway of the Tamil kings 
extending sometimes beyond the Tehka^ hills. 

In ixMitrast to this, it is to be noted that no 
^ly Tdugu work or writer, speaks of the Southern 
limit of his land, nor of the Yehkata hills as their 
Eouthem boundary, nor even of Venkata generally 
in such frequent manner- 

We shall then take the evidence of religion^ Jt is 
well-known that the Tamil and Vaishnava saints 
known as Nayanmars and Alwars had toured the 
shrines of Tamilnad and sung of the deities there. 
Such personal visits the Uayanmars had made to 
Kalahasti; Siva.§hrines heyond that, they have sung 
of only generally without visiting them, as has been 
attested to by the PeriapurarlaaiL The Tamil Saivite 
c anoni ca l literature would ^ve the JOlahasti hill 
shrine and the Svarnamukhi river there as the nor¬ 
thern boundary of-Tamilnad, Similar eanfirmatioh 
of the Venkatiam as a Tamil shrine is to be hnri from 
the Vaishnavite canonical literatureu Besides, many 
^gh^ poets visited Venkata hills and sang of them 
in their Tamil verses. 

The Tamils divided theii* land into several divi¬ 
sions. According- to ^ territorial ^vision, 'the 
northem-nuist division is thei Tondai-nadu or Tondai- 
mapdalM, ruled over by the Pailkvas of Kandd, in 

whi^ division, Timyenkata is included. The San^ 

works refer to Pallava rule icomprEhending Venkata 
bins and parts of NeiioTe PBistrict. The fad; that 
no less than 32 Devwam ahrmes and 22 Idvyapra- 
hahdha shrines are in the Tondainadn shows what 
important part uf Tamilnad this' narthem-mnst 
division of Tamilnad was. In fact the imjxjrtance 
of this part of the Tamil ccimtry was so much tha^ 
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it is called Dramila (Tamil) par exc^lence. Dan^, 
the poet lamreate of the Pallavas of Kaiichi, Bp*eakB 
ofjtb£_Palla5!aiS^aiid -their-Tondaioadu—aB—^roroi/tt 
(Tamil) more than once in his worlc the Avantisun- 
darlkatha. Yuan C3i’«<rang, the Chinese Buddhietic 
traveller sp^lsis of Kanchipnram as the caxat^ of 
Dramila (Tamil) country, and it is from a Dramila 
port that hft embarhed for Ceylon. Several inscrip¬ 
tions refer to the territory of the Pallavas as 
Damariga (Tamilakam). In the heydays of Buddhism 
in Tondain^u, Buddhistic works like the Maha- 
vamsa refer to this northern-most division as Damilo. 
It is therefore clear that this northern-most division 
of Tamilnadn, • Tondainadu, stretching npto' the 
Venkata hills, was called DramUa Le. Tamil- 

This Tondai-nadu was again divided rnto 24 sub¬ 
divisions or Kbttams whifih figirre in inscriptionB 
from the Plallava times. It must be noted that all 
these EStta liames are all Tamil; one of them* is 
V enkata-k-KSttanau' 

According to another ncmencdature, t.hip 
them-most division of Tamihxad bears the nime Aia- 
vanadu which again, as is dear on the feice of its 
means. Arava-nadn or Tamil-hadu. That the Tehigu, 
themselves held this part of the country as Tamil is- 
proved by the fact that ‘ Aiava ’ is the' name by 
which they refer to Tamils. 

That the Telu^ countiy did not extend in the 
past even upto the Venkata hills is dear from the his¬ 
tory of the territorial unit called Mundarashtra which 
lay between Kalahasti and Nello^e. It is boyond the 
habitat of the Mundas, who were of a Dravidian stock, 
that the Telugu country began. 
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,Like the territorial divisions of the Tamils mei*- 
tioned above, the Telu^s too have their land-divi¬ 
sions, and it is sigmficant that they have no name or 
divisibn covering the Venka ta ar ea. Not only that 
One of the names by which Tehij^s call their land is 
Trilihga and their explanation of the, word is that 
their land is marhed by three ^iva_ LIngas. .These 
three 6iva-lihgas are Manthana Kale§vara in Waran- 
gal Ihstrict, Bhiinefivara of Draksarama and the 
famous and ancient Srl^aila. It must be noted that 
Kalahastisvaralinga is not one of these that demar¬ 
cate their country. On the other hand, in all Tamil 
conceptions, the shrine of Knlahasti plays an important 
part; .Tamil Saivism adores the legend of JKhnnjmra 
Nayanar of Kalahasti; according to one classidSnSi 
of the Tamil shrines as per the Five Elements, Panchar 
maha-Bhutas, Prithivi, Ap, Tejas, Yayu, and 
Kalahasti is Vayukshetra. And in one of the early 
commentaries on the Eamayana, the Amritakataka, 
still in manuscript, written by a Tamil Sannyasin, the 
deities at Kalahasti, &vakanchi (Ekamrefivaia) and 
Tirukkalnkundram are deemed to form a special 
Saiva-Trinity. 

I 

As in the case of Kalahasti, ^ere Is .no eajdy re¬ 
ference in Telugu literature to 'nruvehkatam. "It is 
only in the later "VijayanagaTa tiir(es that Tiruvehkata 
figures much in Telugu htexature. 


Also, in the history of early Telugu culture, there 
is nothing that is associated witt this area. There 
has been no early Telugu writer, saint or other im* 
•pqrtant personage or memorable Telugu event connect¬ 
ed ^th this area. With this one should contrast the 
great part this area has played in the histary-of Tamil 
c olturs. The association of Tamil 6aiva and Vaish- 
nava saints with Kalahasti and Tinivenkat^ has 
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alrearly been mentioned. With Mylapore are associa¬ 
ted Tixuvalluvar, JnanaBambandhar and Peyalwar. 
In fact, including P^alwar, four of the Vaishnava 
T amil saints hail from Ton f^i-Tiadiij and jJia great 
Ramanuja too cjame from this same region. Tripli- 
c^ne is associated with Pallava “tCmga and Alwars. 
Tiruvotriyur is full of Tamil Saints* exploits, those of 
Sundaramurti, ‘ Pattnattar etc. Tiruvelahgadu has 
similar old Tamil reli^ous and literary associations. 

It is usual for enthusiastic Telugus to make much 
of the influx of the Telugu into Tamilnad in the post- 
Vi jayanagara period, and their cjontribntion to culture 
in Tamil nad, in fields like music and dance. All this, 
is a matter of yesterday. The student of South Indian 
History knows that in the pahny days of the Tamil 
Cholas, beginning from the time of Karikala Chola 
himself, the whole of the Tdugu country was being, 
time and again, over-run by Qholas and kept under 
their hegemony, Harge numbers of Chola chiefs settled 
themselveB in different parts of the Telugu country, 
calhng themselves Telugu Ohodas. The chief place 
which they thus occupied first was Gudappa and a major 
part of Kurnool which came to be called Cholappadi, 
and the CJhnlas who ruled here were called Rena4u 
Cholas. Huentsang, the Chinese traveUer, refers to 
Chola rule here. Villages and shrines here, as ins¬ 
criptions show, had Tamil names. Large numbers of 
Tamil families must have accompanied these Tamil 
victors and settled on Telugu soil. While the fighting 
and working classes among them cannot now he 
traced, we have evidences to. lay our fingers on the 
families of Scholars from Tamilnad who, at that 
time, went over to Telugu country, settled there, and 
made valuable contribution to c^ture 'in that land. 
To dte a few instances, the Telugp NitiSastra owes 
its origin to the Telugu chola Baddana; Goharua 
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Coh^yndas was written by Gokama Ghola; Kalavilasa 
aud Kumarasambhava were written by I^annaya 
Chola; Manina Siddhi who patronised Tikkana was 
a Telugu chola king of l^ellore; in Nellore and Gdd&- 
vari-di£trictB,-we-have-stiH-the -dislanguiBhingrTaDfir 
house-nameB, Perur Dravidas, Pudur Dravidas etc., 
three miles'" from Eiamanchali, Vizag District,. we 
have a place ealled Dimila ; the Karris are Dravida 
Brahmanas; Peruru, a Dravi(^ eettlement, is in 
Amalapuram Taluq; yet another branch of Tamil 
Brahmanas settled on the Gddavarl banks are th^ 
Aramaor Tota Dravidas; some of the stalwarts of* 
modem Telugu literature, Vedam .Venkataraya Sastri, 
Ghellaiialalli Venkata Sastri, Vajjiahala Chinna Sita- 
raznaswami Sastri and ChUakamarti Lakshiminarasim- 
hbn are all drawn from Tamil famUies settled in 
Andradesa. 

Some of the families of the great music masters ' 
who settled in Mera^tur and other Tanjore villages are 
known as Tondravadu. This-Tondravidu is a corrupt 
tioh bf Tota-arava-vadu, a fact which shows that th^ 
were only the old Tamils come back 1;o their native 
Cauvery from the GfidavarL 

There is no dispute about thfe T amil chola origin of 
the Q^lngu ehodasy for they give |thKnselves in their 
ii^scriptlons the title — ‘ Drayur-pura-varadhifivara - 
‘lords of Draynr, * the Chola capiijal on the Cauvery 
InTamilnad. 

In the great days of the two gifeatest empe- 
TOT§^ Bajaraja and his son Rajendra, parts of the 
Telugu country were subordinate to the Tapnl Vfug s. 

During the days of the expansion of ‘ Sri Vaishna- 
vism, not only were members of Tamil Sri Vaishnava 
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SraluLiii teachers with their families settled iu 
dhradesa, but a good deal of Tamil Vaishnava vocabu¬ 
lary Was also borrowed by the Telugu Vaishnavas. 

It is only in the later Vijayanagar period that 
Telugu appears to an appreciable extent in Venkatam 
area. PrioiMiO this, in all the area around Tiruven- 
kada, Kalahasti and up to iN’ellore, Tamil is the 
language of the inscriptions, from which fact,' Mr. 
Ven^yya, the well-known epigraphist, draws the 
legitimate conclusion that this was oii^nally a Tamil 
speakiiig area, and that it was Teluguised to some 
extent in the later Vijayanagara age, especially after 
Chandragin became the seat of Yijayanagar chiefs. 
(Annual Report of Epigraphy 1904, p. 6). Even 
as late as the middle of the 17th century when 
the Bntifih had settled near Triplicane, a Sanskrit 
work, the Vifivagunadarsa Champh of Tehkatadhvarl 
of 4Ta§anippalai, a work of much geographical inte-. 
rest, considers Tamilnad as starting'vrith Tbruvenkatam. 
In this connecllon, it may also he borne in mind that 
the general disfavour with which Sircar Andhi^p look 
upon the Southern Telugns of NeHore etc., is most 
probably, inherited from those ^ly days when these 
areas were really not Telugu. 

Thus talring history as a whole, this movement of 
- population across the ibrontieT of Venkatam taken 
place on both sides, and it should therefore be xiot 
urged as an argument for considering the area of 
Venkatam as Telugu. If some more time had passed, 
just as the early Tamil settiers in Andhra naturalised 
themselveB, the Telugus ih Tamilnad would also natu- 
ralise themselves. Already most of them, whether 
i^ong Brahman scholars or among Beddis and other 
groups, are in a proce^j of natnralisaiion, unable as 
ihey are to live on without Tamil the language of the 
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BoiL 'Sdeqb of them, especially in distant southern 
dietiicts, talk some absurd Telugn, a dog-Telugu, f wei 
may eay^so, and they are really more proficdent in the 
re^onal language, Tamil. They are thus l;6'’“be’ 
considered as -part of Tamilians, and not Teliigus. 
Jesperson, the eminent linguist, points out in his work 
on Man, 'Race and Nation from a Linguistic Point 
of "View that speaking a common language is also not 
a criterion of peoples being one nation and dtes the 
example of the Americans and the British being two 
distinct nations, despite their common English* 
Similarly, here also, the mere fact that a Tamil^Telugu's 
leadership is resisted by the Telugu as much as a pure 
Tamil leadership is dear proof that the Tamil-Telugus 
are to be, for all polilical purposes, taken to be as good 
as Tamils. 

THE CITY OP M APHAS 

The dly of Madras which owes its present form 
t6 BritiRh occupaticn, cctmpiisBd a number of ydiai 
were oii^nally villages, Mylapi^r, HmvaHikkeni, 
Nnngampakkam, Elumur etc., lall of whhdi'‘figure 
both in Tamil literaturer and insojriptions f m m early 
times. 

It ia claimed that the Andhr is have a right over 
this C5ty as its veiy name. Ghen lapattanam is after 
Bamaria Chennama Hayudu, whose son Damarla Ven- 
katappa JTayudu, is said to have gifted the fort area 
on the beach to the British. That the' City is joazned 
after the donor's father is.^ not a facL There is no 
greater authority on the history Madras than H. B* 
Love, author of Vestiges of Old Madras, Love,'in 
that most valuable worki says definitely that, there is 
no evidence for this view, ^cently other evidences 
have come up wMch definitely prove that this theory 
is totally wrong. 
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If we look up William Foster’s English Factories 
in Indian 1637-1641, pp. 156-8, we find that, strange 
to say, it is stated that the orginal of the grant of the 
Naik to the British, made to one Frances Day, TS 'not 
available; it is explained that the original was blown 
away by vnnd vn the deck of the ship and that what 
we have is only a copy of that grant belonging to 
Captain Cogan. In this grant, the alleged stipulation 
that the town to be reared on the gifted site should be 
named after the donor’s* father, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

On the site in question, there stood at that time 
a Chennakesava Perflmal Temple; and in 1644and 
1647, one hfaga Pattan and another Timmappan h?id 
mad grants to this temple, and in this connection the 
place is referred to as CheimapattanamJ095ven before - 
the gift of the site to the British it appears the place* 
Was called Ghennapattanam. 

Thirdly, there, is the SaTTskrit work on the life of 
Anandaianga Pillai, Dubash of Dupleix at Pondicber^, 
written in 1752 AJ)., which I have edited. -Ananda- 
ranga Pillai belonged to an old family of Perambur 
and Ayanavaram in Madias. In two places in this 
work, while referring to the Black Town of Madras, 
the author mentions it as CheirnakesavapiLTa. Thus 
Chennakesavapura is the full ori^nal name of the 
town, which, for convenience, was referred to as Che- 
n nap attenam also. ‘ The name is thus aftur the presi¬ 
ding deity in the temple which stood in this area, Che- 
nnake^avapeiumal, the temple which was pulled down 
in 1757 during the Governorship .of Rgot; M a nal i 
Muthukrishna Mudali who was Dubash at this tune 
could not recondle himself toihis destruction, and took 
the initiative to rebuild the temple at its present place 
in the Flower Bazaai, along vrith an additional Chenna 
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Mallfcsvara shrine. / Thus there is ho truth in the sta- 
terieirt that the City of Idadras owes its name to a 
Telugu Chief. 

IriBlnie that the^MaEras area was umier Telugu 
sway when the British came. But to claim Madras on 
this score is like one of the fond desires *of Jiimah 
that, as the Muslims were rulers in the North before 
the British, India should properly be handed over to 
him when the British quitted- 


It is during the early British days that Telugu- 
Merchants crowded into the dty. Later, Telugu 
lawyers and officials poured in. But- from the early 
^ys of the City, leading Tamils like Manali Muda- 
liar^ were having a dominant part in the affairs of 
the C5ty. 4n interesting Sanskrit work of about 
1800 A B, de^g with Madras life, Sart^devavilasa, 
which I am editing from a Manuscript of it in Adyari 
describes a number of leading Tamil nohles of the 
City like Vi alarbala of Kalafopma, Bevanayakam of 
Nungambakkam and Annaswami of Tftiplicane. 


, Sucxsesfiive census reports have also noted that 
’ l^dras, from Pu lieat area, is a Tamil speaking 
region, and the figures for the ^ty too show a ^nffla- 
tent excess of Tamils over Teli^s. The nature of 
the poor and lowest strata of tl|e people of theTocal- 
ity is a sure evidence to show td whom g, place really 
^longB. All along the Madras ^ sea-coEffit,. the fishra- 
znan are all Tamil speaking people, n.*nd skmlarly') 
mong the streets of Madras th^. poor workers and 
Haiijan Bakshawalas are also Tamils. 
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p OPULAR Wisdom in the Tainil land often mentions 
A the y^bisT (rudraA:sa jmnex) as a proto¬ 

type of those persons who act hypocritically. A rvdraksa punei 
is th.M cat which devoutly enters a temple, adonied with rud~ 
Toksas as if he were a Saiva ascetic, to deceive the micfi of the 
temple, in order finally to eat them up with much greater 
facility. A rudraksa punei is a deceitful cat, a eymbol of a 
hypocrite. 

"What are the foundations of this curious eapresaion 7 
That is what we wish to study in thia essay. 


I 


THE HYPOCRITICAL CAT IN SANSKRIT LITEBATUI^ 

^ There is a series of stones (itihasas) in the lifie^ture of 
Anci^t India concerning different ^nimals thpf ^ Fhft.mTinfld 
practices of asceticism in order to derive other for 

their se l fish puiposes. Here it is a s^an {hansay preaching 
^dhtunamvak)f under whose protectior the other Mrda plare 
tiieir eggs, which riie finally eats, * wh ch stoiy is in Buddhist 
■ literature.narrated of a “ traveUed croif ” {disnkakam)? There 
it is a crane or a heron, which Rhq, Tr» f| asceticism because he 
lusts after fish.^ Further it is a tiger wSio performs lustiations 
• holding sacred grass in his paws, as bSlts a gnod Brahmaha, 
Imt finally devours the credulous vrayfarer who confides in 
his piety,* Then it is a woH who, accidentally, owing to a flood 

A 


* Mahahharoia, Sabha Parva, 1463-1473. 
2 Dhammadhaja Jataka, 384. 

* Bako Jatnka, 38. 

* Hiiopadesa, I, 3. 
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of the Ganga, decides lo play the ascetic keeping an uposatha 
(sabbath fast)®; or a jackal, whose hair being aB singed by 
a forest fire, calls himself Bharadvaja and offers himself to 
, be-the-guardian of^a rat tribepthou^Tn Tact he eata the 
hindmost rat when they come to their hole every night.^ 
Finally in three of these Jatakas the Rham ascetic is a xnonk^: 
in two cases the ape puts on the garments of a holy anchorite 
in order to be admitted to warm himself within a house in a 
cold winter nightP In the third case the monkey miTnip a the 
air of a holy man seeking alms and worshipping the pun ; 
and his pose seemed to have been so convincing that passers- 
by, when seeing him, repeated : 

^'There is no tribe of animals but hath ite virtuous one: 

See how this wretched monkey here stands ■ 

worshiping the sun.” ® 

« 

But the par^t story, out of which all these seem to be 
patterned, api>e 4 EB to be the story of the wicked and eunning 
cat which is narrated in the JdahaJibiiTata, This Tdine, b ei ng 
no longer in bumess {nwcestah sarimkarrruuni) stands with 
forepawB held {vrdhvahahu) on the hanks of the Ggng o.i 

‘professing to have attend mental pimty imarmhaiddhi) 
and advising all to adhere to the practice of ^^rtue. The cat’s 
fame as an ascetic thus grows, far and wide and is spread 
throughout by the birdswhich he had used to eat in his young 
days. Then the mice of the nei^bourhopd resthzmg that 
thty were b^et by many enemies, p-ame to see that wonder 
a cat turned an ascetic — and thinking that he would be 
the proper one to protect them against the vora&ousness of 
the others of his kind, addressed him as their maternal uncle 
(matuld) dedarijig him to be their refuge and best Irieiid. 
The evil cat, apparently accepts the tapk rehictantJy, but 
feighning exhaustion from ascetic exercises induces the mice 
to ctrry him to the river side for his^pious lustrations every 
day. “ Very well,” said the mice; and when going to the 


MTnlcfl Jotolca, 800. 

^ Aggika Jataka, 129. 

^ Sopi Jotako, 250 ; Molckota Jataka^ 173. 
® Adiceupatthana Jataka^ 173, 
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river ride' the cat ate come taice on the sly every day-» Tliia 
■**the mice of the tribe began to dwindle quickly and the 
tidcked-fiouled wretch began to grow fat endued with etrength 
and energy. Much concerned vith this phenomenon, Dind^co, 
who is described as ** the wisest among the mice/* proi>QBed. 
this plan to the whole crowd: Go ye to the river ride all 
together in advance ; I shall come myself accompanying oar 
maternal uncle, after a while." So it was«done, and the eat^ 
not acquainted with the plan, ate Dindika, on his way to the 
river side, that day. The mice were much concerned wih ■flie 
fate of poor Dindika, whom they did not see for seven or e^t 
days, when they finally held a consultation. Then the oldest iA 
the mice named Kilika disclosed the truth to the members of 
his race : **The desire of our maternal nnple is not to nfii-n 
virtue — this is only a disguise.” And as a proof of his state^ 
menff he declared to them this physiological principle whii*h 
seemed to have been an ordinary belief in ancient India, 
long haired animals are never vegetarians; whereupon the 
mice scutter away and the wicked cat also rethmed where 
he had ( 2 ome from.® 

^Hus stoQj^ which was .so well known in India, in anmpnt 
times, has indeed an unknown origin. According to the epic 
account it was already an old itihasa in the time of flie 
Kuruksetra war : the vcnri-able sage Narada had narrated it 
to k^g Dhritarastra, as testified by Duryodhana, It **j»y^*^ 

most likely from Dravddian sources piiof to the Aiysn in- 
vasiqtn. 

We find the stoiy repeated in the I^aacatantm QwtJ^ 
with slight difierences. A wild (joranyd) leaf nnir^pd Dadhi* 
kama (“curd-eared”), called in other C!>pies Tiksrmdonlra 
(“ sharp-toothed ”), st^ds as an ascetic © a the bnntra of the 
G^ga holding a handful of JcttscL (sacred grass), eyes shul^ 
with a foot' lifted from the groundi^ts fice tum&l towards 
the sqn, always preaching good eondnet (dharmd)^ deta^ 
ment from this world of samsara and abstention frcmi ^’ninml 
killing {ahimsa) and even from animnl sacrifice. The par¬ 
tridge and hare who happened to take counsri. fnsn bfm, 

* Mahabhiavta, Udyo&s Parva, 5€21-544fl. 
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^TentuflJlT suspecting him, they spoke from far. The catnever- 
ineless them that he heiug old is hard of hearing, that 
they should come near; they do so and by a stroke of his 
paw the eat kills them both and eats them.^** 

At a later period the Pancatantra was practically em¬ 
bodied in the Katha Sarii Sdgara, wherein the last story is 
once more repeated with some slight differences. In a certain 
tree a biid named Kapinjala had made a nest and lived. 
Once the bird was absent for some days and in the xnean- 
whHe a hare took possession cif his nest. Kapinjala returned 
some time after, and an altercation arose as both claimed the 
nest. Hicn they both set out in search of a qualified arbitra¬ 
tor. They saw a cat of pious looks on the baj^ of a lake : he 
pretended to have taken a vow of abstinence from injury to 
an creatures, and kept his eyes half closed in meditatiob. 
Then the bird and the hare said io one anofher: " Why.should 
we not asked this holy eat here to declare what is just?” Hence 
they approached the cat saying : “Reverend Sir, hear out 
case, for yon axe a holy ascelie.” When thejcat heard what 
Ihfiy had to say, he rejoined in a low 'voice: “I am weak 
&0m Bclf-mordficatinn, so 1 cannot hear at a pn^' 

come near ms. Pot a case wrongly decided brings tEznpDral 
,and eternal death.” Thus he encouraged them to come near 
him, when the cunning creature sprang at them -Mid killed 
both the hare and Kapinjala.^ 

’Hus story of the bird, the hare and the cat is pace more 
found in the A vodmios.^ 

The Hitopodesa again speaks of the same eat • wh^ is 
here named Virghaknrtia- (ftag-eared’Oi Hving nn the banks 
of the Ganga^ constantly taking baths, ^staining from flesh 
and perfonning in chastity the iholy vow called eandraytma 
(a last regidhted by the phases of the Moon) and living 
hrahmachnrya life so that even the bink were ecstatic in bis 
praise'. Once -he approached a tree where there lived an old 


Pomcotantro, ill, 2. 

Katha barit Sagara, 121 B (Tawn^, n, pp. 102-2^03). 

^ Arodanos, No. 125. Cf. Julien, Les Ava^nos, H, pp. 152-155; 
Balston. Tibetan Taler, p. S44. 
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bliricT vulture keeping the eggs of a number of birds. The 
culture told lie cat to go away for cats are usually treacherous 
and eat fleEh. The cat on'hearing this, scandalized, covered 
bis ears declaring that he had learned the holy dkarma and 
that was the only rule of his conduct, and that consequently 
be kept perfect ahhnsa. Encouraged by this sincere profes¬ 
sion of faith the vulture makes friends with him and even 
entrusts him watching over the eggs during its absence; 
hut as soon as the vulture is gone the cat eats the eggs. 
"Wliereupon a quarrel ensues between the vulture# ^d* the 
birds, when they come back at night and find their eggs 
destroyed, and the former is finally killed by the latter.“ 

The story finally passed to Buddhist litc j,ture, clearly 
.patterned after the original of the epic, though with two ac¬ 
cidental changes. The whole story is narrated of a jackal, 
(sigala) though the title of the story refers to a cat, BUara 
Jataka. At the end of the same story 'the stanza does again 
refer to the cat’s treacherous mode of living or nature {bUarcan 
vaian). Aloreover in this case the leader of the rats is said 
to be die Bodhisatva himself, “ in the time when Brahmadatta 
was reigning in. Benar^” The jackal took up his stand near 
the home the. rats ^ face to the sun, sniiO^g up, the wind 
and standing on one leg. Seeing him the rat Bodhisatva con-- 
cdved him to be a saint, and apppoac^ng Mm, the'following 
dMogue soon ensued 

\ 

** What is your name asked ihe rat. 

* Godly ’ is my name”, anEWEre|d the rascal. 

“Why do you stand only cm ond leg ? ” 

“ Boiause if I stand on ah four ai once, the earth could 
mot bear my weight. That is why I ^tand on one 
Mg only.” 

“ And why do you keep your mouth open ? ” ‘ 

To take the air. I live on air j it is my only food.” 

“ And why do you face the sun ? ” 

“ To worship him,” 

ffitopodcax, I, 5, 
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The Bodhisatva was convinced of Ihe great sanciaiy of 
that new ascetic- His doubts began only when the number of 
rats was fast diminished ; for in fact the jackal, when the rats 
were living their home, “ seized and devoured the hindermoEt 
one of them, wiped his lips and looked as if nothing had 
happened.” Finally the Bodhisatva decided to ascertain the 
truth, and next day he remained the last one of the troop; 
and when the jackal sprang on him, the rat whirled rouhd 
crying: ” So this is your samtliness, you h 3 T)ocrite and ras¬ 
cal ! ”, and sprin^g at the jackal’s throat bit his windpipe 
asunder whereupon she jackal died.^* 

In this case the sham ascetic’s hypocrisy ended in mis¬ 
fortune, through the alertness of the Bodhisatva, which is not 
the end of the cat of the epic. Evident^ those who accpmr 
modated this itikaba to Buddhist needs wanted to emphaaze 
the wisdom of the Buddha even in his pireviona b H h p to dis¬ 
cern faked frohi true ascetics, a power he often demonstrates 
in the nikayas. Such is also the c^ in the Dhnmma^uija, 
MakkatOj Adiccupatthana and Kapi Jatakas. Yet in these 
four stories the Bodhisatva is never deceived but st once he 
discerns the hypocri^ of the swan or of the monfcQrs undes 
the clnak-gf saintliness. He is attributed some sort of super¬ 
natural power to reali^ the fraud. This evidently points to a 
later period. Hence we may affirm that the BUam Jataka is 
probaJoly the earliest appearance of the story of the cat (later 
changed into a jackal) among the jatakas. The Aggika JataTca 
wherein the ascetic is also a jackal who dealt with rats much 
in the same way-as in-vthe Bilara Jai-akat seems to have be^ 
the second stage. PVom this all the other Jatakas referring to 
faked ascRtiBiHm may have derived. 

n 

THE HYPOCRITICAL CAT IN UmH ORIENTAL LITERATUBE 

The stoiy of the rogue cat has migrated outside the pn^le 
of Sanskrit and Pali literatures. 

\ 

In early Gu jerati literature we find it combined with an* 
other story which seems to prepare the ground for the fit of 


Bilora JetoJeo, 12B. 
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ascciiciirA of fhc c^l. ]i is said that in the reign of king 
Sudarsana there was in t:.e city of Sripura a certain Baniya 
named fiahasradatia who had a shop of ffhee. Once vrhile he 
was in the street a cat entered the shop and having put his 
head inside a pot ghee he could not extract it./ "^Mien the 
shopkeeper returned, he tried to remove tlie cat’s head from 
the pot but ho did not succeed either, yet moved by pity he 
broke the pot, but its rim remained round the cat’s neck. 
The cal ran to a field where there were a thousand mice. The 
latter, as soon as they saw their enemy flew away but that 
excellent rogue told them : “ Don’t go and entertain no fear 
for I am totally changed. I have been in pilgrimage to Bad- 
rikedar and there I took the necklace of the ascetics, the vow 
of Brahmacharya and the practice of ahimm, as ray mode of 
life”. He thus .propounded sound doctrines of ascetic life. 
The mice heard him and every day they used to come to 
hear his sermons but the cat always caught the last one when 
they disappeared and devoured it quietly. But the mice soon 
realised that their troop w’as rapidly decreasing in a myste¬ 
rious way. One of them suspected the cat of being the cause 
of it and standing afar watched him. He thus saw the cat 
devouring the last rat and then addressed him thus in a loud 
voice : “We have now known what your vow was like. You 
are not going to have your food out of these thousand mice.” “ 

Once more we find the story of the cat repeated among 
the Tibetan stories narrated in the Kah-gyur, a book which 
probably dates from the 12th or 13th centurJ^ In this Tibetan 
storj’ the cat is named Agnija. In his youth he destroyed all 
the mice of the Jieighbourhood of his dwelling-place ; but 
having grown old had no longer the skill to catch mice. Hence 
hejdecided to have recourse to some trick to obtain the same 
purpose. So having approached a mouse-hole, he first count¬ 
ed them and found them to be five hundred. He stood there 
quiet with a pious look ; whereupon -be mice in their wan¬ 
derings to and fro looking at him, cried out from a distance :— 

“ Uncle, what are you doing,” ? 




Mahabalipuram (Madras). The Mahabharata Cat 
performing tapas. 

(Copyright. Archaeological Survey of India) 





Tarragona (Spain). The cat carried by the rats 
to the river bank for his bath. 


Tarragona (Spain). The rat turns on 
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“Afi iij rny youth J havo perpetrated many vicious actions.” 

answered the cat, “ I ani now doing pcj.ance in order to 
/make up for them 

Cons^:<'iueiitly the mice believed that he had given up 
hh sinful life and gave up all suspicions. Thus when they 
returned home every day the cat always seized and devoured 
the mouse whicli came last. After some time, realizing that 
the troop was constantly dwindling, the chief of the mice ob- 
sen'ed likewise tliat the cat was fat and covered with beauti- 
fu: hair ; and keeping watch from a hiding place, he saw the 
cat eating the mouse that came last. Then, still from far, 
he pronounced the following verse :— 

c' 

As the uncle’s body waxes bigger, but my troop on the 
contrary becomes smaller, and as he who eats roots and ber¬ 
ries will not become fat and well covered wdth hair, this is not 
a genuine penance, but one performed only for the sake of 
gain. Because the number oif the mice diminished, have you, 
0 Agnija, thrived.” 

The story of the Pancatantra is again repeated, with a 
few changes, in Siamese literature.^^ 

There is also a story of a very hypocritical cat in Sj-rian 
folk tales.'® " 


III 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE STORY OF THE CAT 

There does not seem to be any direct relationship between 
the Pancatantra and Hitopadesa stories of the cat and the 
Bilara Jataka, for the latter is much more according to the 
pattern of the epic storj' than according to that of the Panca¬ 
tantra. The introduction of new animals as departing wdth the 

von Schiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Talcs, pp. 344-345 (London, 1882). 
Paksi Pakaranam, XV, 

18 Prynt-Soein, Syrische Sagen vnd Marchca aus dem Volksmur.d 
gesammelt, p. LX. Cl. pp. 242 and 319. 
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cal in the Pancaiantra and the Hitopadesa gives a totally 
dinerent character to the ^tural atmosphere of the itihasa ; 
catB ^ouM de^ with rats first of sdl; at a second instance 
with hares, partridges and birds’ eggs. 

Parallel to the story of the cat in the Hitopadesa see^ 
to be the one of the tiger which we have narrated in the be¬ 
ginning of this essay. Certainly the sha:.i ascetic is not a 
cat there, but a tiger, another feline after all. But circum¬ 
stances place the story very near the model of the one of the 
Pancatantra, The tiger performs lustrations near a lake, holds 
sacred grass in his paws and declares to practice ahimsa (as 
the cat of the Pancatantra), 

Immediately dmved from this story of the tiger seenos 
to be that of the wolf of the VcJca Jataka who stands 
on the Ganga banks; but the accidental circumstance lead¬ 
ing him to the practice of asceticism connects the story, vnth 
that of the jackal of the Aggika JcUaJca from whildi it may 
also be partly derived. 

I 

The Mahabharata story of the swan seems to foon a 
totally different family, from which thatl of jthe fish lusting 
crane of the JSaJca Jataka and the Paucatuntra may deziye. 
But it has undoubtedly influenced the ca^ story of the Hito~ 
podesa whoj^ aim also is eating the birds’ eggs. Idoreover the 
same swan story seems to be the arigin cf the fish lusting 
c ran e of the Buka Jataka I and of the Pan xitontro, which bsa 
been repeated in the Hitopadesa** and ii the Katba Barit 
Sagara,^ The Baka Jataka I seems to have been influenced 
by the cat story of the epic, in as much as the crqjne calls the 
crab his nephew, just as the micp. called that cat their mater¬ 
nal un c leu The Baka Jataka JP^ is evidently a brief sum¬ 
mary lof the Baka Jataka I Tsith the sole purpose of emphar 
sizing the cleverness of the Bodhisatva in upsetting the de- 

^ BitopadesOf I, 3. 

Tawney, II. p. 31. 

^ idea of the crane os an ascetic perhaps comes from the natursl 
_ fact of its usual pose standing on one leg. 
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signs of the crane” ; and since the method used is very sixm- 
lar to that used by the goat in respect to the in the Vdka 
Jaiaka, the infiuenee of the latter is quite evident.^ 

As regards the Gujerati story of the Fancakhyanavart* 
tika, the circumstance that the cat ^as eating the last rat of 
the troop, which b not found in the epic, shoBS that the story 
must be derived from the BUara Jataka, wherein the tactics 
Oif the cat b exactly the same. The accidental occasion which 
placed the cat in a good position to practice asceticism—hb 
wearing the neck-lace-Kke rim of the pot — also seems to 
suggest certain mduence from other Jatakas and in particulhr 
from the Vaka Jataka and the Aggika Jataka ; in the last of 
^ese two Jatakas the jackal also devours the hrndmnRf . 
of the band. Very likely therefore the influence comes im-* 
mediately from the Aggika Jataka Even the beginning of tiie 
story mentioning tibe city wherdn the Baniya lived and the 
reign of the king, aa well as the slokii ending the story, gmack 
of Jataka ascendancy. 

On the contrary the Tibetan story of the Kah-gyTarepmss 
directly from the Mdhahharata 2 iihasa» as many of its Heteiln 
axe only jfound in the epic: that the cat was thriving in hb 
youth and unable to catch mice in hb old age; the denomi¬ 
nation of * unde ’ (in thb ease even before the mba ap© well 
acquainted with him). But we must abo adnut some Jaiaka 
influence, which b easify discovered in some araddental de- 
taOs. for instance, that the eat sekes the bst mouse of the 
troop, that a verse b given at die end of the story and even 
that the cat b called Agnija which reminds one of the wolf of 
the Aggika Jataka who was descrflied as a “Bharadvaja, a 
votary of the Fire^god- **. Since‘ihe other two drcumstances 
also occur in the same Jataka, we consider it probable that the 
influrace pomes immedbtely from thb Jataka. 

^ Zn one of his dialogues, the Buddha speaks of a scene takog 
place before a false Brahma, whom he calls Baka Brahma, with an 
evident allusion to the Baka stories of the Jatoka.rct. " Brahma- 
XTimantanika Sutta”, Majjhimg. JJikaya, I, pp. 33^-3^. 
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Hehce we may show the succession of all theaft Btaries 
in the following chart, wherein their mutual rdationahip may 
he seen-ataH^ianoe^' 


e 
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The Inc:an pareiitage of the cat story is also coxjfamed 
by 5ts widehi^ jenowned populan^, as k ^o wn b v nn infitrp-ct- 
atarernent "vre find in the Uitopadesa. There the crow in 
nrfisr to wam the deer againat the shained friendship of the 
Jackal tells Mtn : Hast then never heard of how that vol- 
tnre paid the penalty of the cat's misdeed ? ” ^ The cat con- 
segnently became synonymous with hypocri^ and treaxhery 
as clearly slated by M(xnu :• “A* man, who ever covetous, 
displkys the fiag of ^drtue, who is a hypocrite, a deceiver of 
the people, intent on doing injury, and a detractor of all men, 
one m ust know to be one who acts like a cat.”^'* Consequent^ 
the law-givCT prescribes that Brahman as ^onld not ^%anour, 
even by a greeting, men who live like cats, rogues, logidans, 
be. arguing against the Vedas''®*; and even Hrabmanas- 
themselveB who are like eats should not be given ai:y,liOB- 
pitafity. ''A man who knows the law Khmild not oficir even 
water to a Brahmnna who acts like a caL”^ It was TEry 
likdy on amjunt of this idea of the. cat, as a type of hypo- 
tddfcy and defseption, that when Hanuman is mid to have esa- 
terad lanka^ he is described as taking the form of a cai, in 
.erdar to. recunnoitre the place more easily.*'® The cat, in fact, 
became a symbol of dupl^ty and dbuhle^ealii^ Even a 
female cat Is represented in another Jataka invi^g a codk; 
perched on fhs top branches of the tree, to came down 
and take her as wife to be able to eat hho as he hnd 
others of his km,-®® a story- which Bnjjplied a subj^i^t to «np 
of the Bharhnt artasts for one of the must beautiful tarvingB 
round the stvpa. 

In one case, the Hitopadesa sjjeakB of a cat which, 
BtrmigE to Bsgr, appears timid and cunningless ; but this 
be die effect of his not being a cat by natura It was ori^nally 
a mnuse whidi, being pursued by a cat, was eventually con- 
verled into a cat by a saintly ascetic. This is the cat which 


23 "Hiiopadesa, IS, 10. Cf. Siory ct the cal DiiEhakama. 
2* Steiti Smrti, IV, 155. 

“ Ibod., IV, SO. 

^ tbli., rv, 192. 

^ Rav^yana, Sundara Kandam, Ch. IL 
RvJzkuta Jateka, 383. 
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is shown as timvi in the pr^ence of a dog, lather disclosing' 
the natural tunidity of the mouse.** 

9 

In the whole exten^^e field of Indian literature, I find 
only one csase, as far as I know, in which the cat is taken 
as a model to imitate, and that by the Buddhist monks pre¬ 
cisely." It is found in the MUinda panho, when the famous 
Nagasena explains the life of the monk to king Menander: 
“ Just, O king, as the cat, in frequenting caves and holes and 
the interior of storied dwellings, does so only in the search 
after rats; just so, O king, should the strenuous bhiksu, 
earnest in effort, whether he have gone to the village or to 
the woods or to the foot of trees or into an empty house, be 
continually and always zealous in the search after that 
which is his food, namdy self-possession. This is the 
first quality of the cat he ought to have.” Aifd again; 
“O king, as the cat in pursuing its prey always m>uches 
down; just 60 , O king, should the strenuous bhiksu, 
earnest in effort, continue conscious of the origin and end of 
those five groups of the characteristic marks of individuafity 
which arise out of clinging to existence, thinking to himself; 
*Sufch is form, such is its ori^n, such its find- Such is sen¬ 
sation, such is its origin, such its jend. ^uch are ideas, such 
is their origin, suth their end. Such arfe tlje mental poten- 
ti^ties (the confections, mTnkhard), such is their origin,- 
such their end. Such is self-consciotisneffl, such is its ori^n, 
6U(^ its end. This, O king, is. the s^oii 1 quality of the oat 
he' ought to have Very extiins^ are these similarities of 
the eat with the good monk. Y^t it is refreshing to notice 
that at least once this useful feline was j acknowledged as a 
good model to imitate. 

IV 

WESTERN MIGRATIONS OF THE INDIAN ITIHASAS 

The story of the cat also travelled westwards. Scholar** 
.ship has traced the different steps of its journey, vriiich we 

2® Hitopadesa, IV, 14. 

The Questions of King llUinda, VII, 4, 2-2 (MwMnJler’fl, H, 
pp. 326-327). 
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sKbII brieBy out here, to understand its reappearance 
in Europe. 

Between the period of the composition of tbs Mahar> 
bharata (Ist half of let cent. B.C.) and the period the 
Panealantra (2nd to 5th cent. A. D.) there existed a book 
of animal stories, out of whose twelve chapters, the Pana> 
tantra has only five. It was probably composed in the first 
century A. D. This book in its entirety is no longer extant." 
The hero of the book was the lion Pingaldka, with his con¬ 
fident and minister Sancivaka and great part cxf the dialogue, 
was put in the mouth of two wolfs named Karataka and 
Damanaka. 

A copy of this work was in the middle of the 6th century 
A.1^. taken to the court of Kushru I Kosldrwan of Iran 
(531-579) by Burzuyeh, who translated it l^y order of the 
king’s wazir Buzurj-miln, who signed the jirefac^ as .m 
•honoxn." 

A iew years after, in about 670, this-Pshlavi tamudatinn 
was rendered into Syriac (I) by the histzsdaD Jdonk Periodent 
Bud, whose task was to j^it all the Christians of Per^ and 
Indi a. In this feranslatioh the names of the two wolfe appear 
p “ Kailag ” and “ Danrnag.^ *.Ebed-Jesu, Bishop of Nisibis, 
in the 14th centmy, who gives this piece cd information, says 
that Bud translated it from “ the Indian ; but scholars 
seem to agree in interpreting this language Indian” in a 
broad sense, me a ning in fact Pahlavi, which was an unknown 
language to ‘JEhetkJesu. • 

In the middl e pf the 8th century this Pahlavi translafion 
was rendered into, Arabic, under Amir Aimansur, the second 
i^hasid Kalif, by Abdullah ibn al-MuquaSs, and was en¬ 
titled Kalila iDQrDimTui, ie. the corrupted fotmes of the 


ai Benfty, Pavtschatmtra, I, pp. 2-18; Rhys Ijavids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p. XXXX. 

aa ath-Ta’alibi, Bistoire des Hois des Perses, (Trt^ijslated by H. 2oteh- 
bers) pp. 629-633 (Paris, 1900); Jalahi’d-din Rumi, Zlathnavi, 
pp. 3641-3680. CL Chgfldin , Kdlilah et Dimnah, d’aprex le plus 
ancient mannserit arabe, p. 5 (Beyrouth, 1923). 

^ A sse maai , Bibliciheca Orientalis, III, pt I, pp, 219-220, 
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ori^al naiLss of the two wolives, Karateka and Damanaka.*^ 
Tini Arabic version was translated into Persian several times: 
fiisi ia DIG by order of Amir Nasr ibn Ahmed, the Samanid, 
by Rudhaki (I). Then m 1144 by 2sizam al-Din Abu 
* Ll^ia’ali NscruUah ibn Muhammad (II ) who dedicated his 
work to Behram Shah of Ghazha. Again in 1504 another 
Persian translation (III) was made by Husain Wa’iz Kashifi, 
uni^ Sultan Husain Alirza of Herat. This translation was 
entitled Anicar^i SuhaUi (“Lights of Canopus”) after the 
patron of the translator, the Prime Minister. It has been the 
jnoeT popular translation in India.®^ Finally a fourth Persian 
translation (IV) was made by Abu-’l Fazl in 1578 by order of 
Aldiar; which bears the title ‘ lyar-i Danish. From thit; Ak- 
baxian translation proceeds one in elegant Hindustani made 
by Hafiz-uddin Khirad Afroz, in the first half of the 19th 
century. 

From the II Persian tran^tion comes one in Ottoman 
Xurquish (I) done in the middle of the 14th century by an 
unknown writer. Likewise the Anwar-i-SuhaiU was also trans¬ 
lated into the same language (II) round the middle of the 
16th century by ‘Ali ibn Salih, and dedicated to Sulaiman 
-the Alagnificent with .the title Humayun Nama, This Tur- 
qu^ translation is Unwise the origin of three more trans¬ 
itions : one into Castilhan (III) by Vicente Bratuti, printed 
in Madrid, first volume in 1654, and second, in 1 *559 ; uTinf .^Ar 
mto French (HI) by Galland in 1724; and the third into 
Eastern Turki in 1888. 

We must still mention another Syriac (II) translation 
from the old Arabic done by a Syrian cleric) in the Ilth cen¬ 
tury" which was translated into English b^ Keith-Falconer 
in 1887. 


This Arabic translation was published in Paris in 1816 by Moiis. 
Silyespre de Sacy. El-Masudi says that the author ol the Kalila ioa 
translated by ibn al-Muquafla was Daisalem. the successor 
of Porus, the Indian king sl ain by Alexander the great in battle. 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems (Sprenger’s trana.), I, p. 171, 
.“.Published ia London in 1836. Cf. Thakur-Kaha. Anwar-i-SukailL 
Edited with an Introduction, complete Translation and Full Notes 
(Karachi, da'ieless). 

Printed in-Londoa in 1834 by W. Wriglit 
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Boually fortunate was the Arabic translation of aJ- 
JMuquafFa. Carried to Spain by Arab invaders, it soon came 
to the notice of the Chrhtians of the northern kingdoms of 
the Pen i ns ul a, and King Alphonso X, called " the Wise*”, in 
the year 1251, one year before his actual accession to the 
throne, ordered the famous Indian dialogue to be trandated 
into CastiUian There is no -doubt at present that this 

first translation of the work into a western language was 
E^e directly from the Arabic of al-Muquafia “ The Castil- 
lian title of the work is as follows : Libro de CalUa e Dimna 
o Fabidas de Pilpay (o BidpayY^, diat is “The Book of Calia 
and Dimna, or Fables of Pilpay (or Bidpay);” This n ame may 
perhaps refer to Visnu Sanna who is the author or compiler 
of the Pancatantra, unless the prior collection was done by 
another author. 

This CastiUian Calila e DiTnjin is directly responsible 
to a great extent for the first French translation (I) done by- 
the physician Baymond de Beziers by order of Princess Juana 
of Navarre in 1313.^ -Thus the Calila e Dimna passed to thf> 
whole of Europe through the very channel of the school of 
translators of Toledo, through which passed also the works 
of Averroes, Avicenna, Avicebron, and other oriental sages." 

This nevertheless was not the only way by which this 
book arrived in Western Europe. Two Hebrew trans¬ 
lations were made out of the Arabic version, one (I) in the 
12th century by theBabhi Joel (probably in-Italy), and the 
other (II) in ^e I3th century by Jacob beni Elazar.^ Of the 
latter t ransla tion only the beginning is now extant. But th e 

«7 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, A Hew History of Spanish literature, p. 27. 

83 i>oji Pascual de Gaykos, cited by Mojcndez Pelayo. Origenes de 
la Novela, I, p. 31. 

To:tos Biblioteca de Autor® Espanoles, woL LL We have on our 
table aa edition collated with the Arabic orijjmal published in 
Madziil in 1915. 

40 Pilzmaurice-Kelly, op. cit,, p. 27; Menendez Pelayo Origenes de la 
Novela, I, p. 35. An illuminated UISL nf this translation is found 
in the Pibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

41 Valbuena I»rat. Historia de la Literatura Espanola. I, p, 98. Cf. 
Penzol, Los Traducciones del "Calila e Dimna " (Madrid. 1931). 

42 Both published by J. Derenbourg in Paris, 1881. 
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former was during the second half of the 13th century trans¬ 
lated once more into Latin (I) by Joannes de • C^ua., 
-fan-old-Jewish-convert), with the txtle-Birectviium vitae 
humanae tdias parabola antiguorum sapientum^. In 
this translaiion the two wolves Calila and Dimna are 
converted into foxes. There is still another Latin trans¬ 
lation (II), probabb' from the same Hebrew one, 
by one Balbo, one century later, which received the title .of 
** Aesop of V It was the (I) Latin translation which 

was finally turned into French (II) by. Gilbert Gauhnm, as- 
Biiming the style of Da\ad Sahib ojf Ispahan, with the title: 
Livre dea L/umieres de la conduite dea Roia ; it was publish^ 
in Paris in 16^ and became so popular that in 1698 a second 
edition of it was already publi^ed. From this version the 
f a m ous French writer La Fontaine ^rived infyirn.f.inTi for 
many of his ifables.^^ From the sapbe lAtin transdation of 
John of Capua come three new translations in European 
vernaculars : one German entitled Reiapiele der Weisen von 
Geschlecht zu Geachlecht (“Examples of Wise tnPT) from 
Race to Race'') or Das 3uch der Weisheit (“The bn olt ; of 
■Vyisdoni ”) done in the 15th century by order of Evexhard, 
Duque of Wurtenberg. A second nastillia-n tianslafion, with 
the title Exemplitrio contra Eriganos W PeHgros del Hdundo 
(" Collection of examples against Worldly UeceptxDBs-and 
Dangere”) published in Saragossa in 4493. And JBnally one 
in Italiarwiamed La prima veste de* \discDTsi d^li ccrdmali 
(" The first appearance of the Discour^ of the ATiimalfi ”) 
done by Agnolo Firenzuola, and pu hlish ^ in Florence in 154SL 
In this translation the two wolves hedome two rams a^in 
renamed as “ Carpigna ” and “ 

The nriginal Arabic translation which b pd already been 
the source of the Castillian and Greek Jrnd Hebrew translh^ 
tinns with-all their ramifications, was once more .done into 
Greek by one Simeon Sethos in the 11th century,” but pub- 
li^ed in 1786u This translation re-christens the two wolves as 


43 Ti timau rice~KeUy, op. cit., pp. 27-28; Menendez Pdayo, op- ci** 
I, 2B; Abraham, .4 Short History of Jewish lAteratureM "P* 
(I>ondoD, m05}. 

44 Bbys Davids. Butidhist BirVi Stories, p. 31. 
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Si*:^anitee and Ichnelatas. Tive centuries afterwards this 
GT%k translation was turned into Latin (III) by Ft. Petro 
Posino, B.J.. with the title Specimen Sapientiae Jndorum 
VeUrum (“A modd of the IVisdom of the Ancient 
'Indians ”) and publirhed in Rome in 1606, This book men- 
tiocos in its very title the succession of translation of its line 
thus; 


(a) " ex lingua Jndiea in Persicam (Pahlavi) a Perzoe 
medico, 

{b) ex Persica in Arahicam ah Anonymo (sic), 

(c^-ex Arabica in Graecam a Symeone Seth, 

(d) a Petro Possino Soeiet. jJesu nomssdme e Graeca 
in Latinmn iramlatus. 

Thus the two transIatinnB which exerdsed most influence 
OVEX the Euroj^an litEEBiy world were thcLl Erenrh and the 
I Latin. BL Ramnn Llull, the Catalan xnystic of Majorca, 
must have been acquainted with many of these stories, even 
perhaps with ^e ori^nal Arabic tranalathm, as he traveled 
through many Arabisn countries.: and out cd such memories 
wrote his book El Uivre de les Bestias, recently translated into 
EngRgh by Prof. Allison Peers and publidied in London in 
1927. The Book oj the Beasts is not a twmRlatirin of the 
Calila e Dimna. It is a CoZtZn not read but vaguely remem-, 
bered by heart.” " 

The succession .of translations of the Caldg and Dimna 
shows the spread of the .Indian iiihasas through the western 
world in the courae of nearly five centuries from die begin- 
ning ctf the JSth down to the close of the 17th. The following 
genealogical tree Will show this cbronolo^cal spread of the 
fables according to the succession of translations:— 


45 Collins, La Fontaine and Other French Fatmlists, p. S-l. (Edinbur|^> 
Landon. IBBB). 

46 Mecendez Pdayo, op. cit.. X. pu 37, 
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V 

DRATIDIAN VSJCXN OF THE ITIHASAS 

Pxom the iospectios of Hie above ehaxt 'we may realize 
that the stories of the CdUla and Dimna vrere not translaied 
into Greek up to the second half of the 11th centuiy ; and yet 
about a dozen fables of AEsop vrere already fomid in the 
Jataha and seem connected with the previous Indian cd- 
lections.^^ Now the fables of AEsop were known in Greece 
long before the Christian era. According to. Herodotus he 
lived in the 6th century B.C. Plato informs us that Soo-’ 
rates during his imprisonment, kqit busy turning some of 
AEsop’s fabltes into verse,^®. ^ow could AEsop ki>ow the 
Indian itVuisas at- such an early age ? 

' ' We must, hist of all, repudiate the AEsopian arigin of 
many of the fables that are actually attribute to him. There 
lived in Constantinople, in the first half of the 141h century 
a learned mcmk named Flanudes, author of several wpdcs. 
One of the works he composed'was a coHeetjon of moral fables 
generally of nnirrmlH^ in which he embodiKi a number of 
stories current in the eastern Mediterranean from andent 
time. Some of his stories are actually taken from Bahrius^ 
a Greek poet of the 1st cEutury B. C. Others may be genuine 
fables of AEsop of old. Others he may have taken from t]^ 
Calila and Dimua itself^ which was already known to the 
Syrian and Greek world s e ver a l centuries before. Blit he 
entitled them'all “AEsop’s Tables 

The title of this work of Fhmudgs unjudiciously given, 

has caused an extraordinary confusitm in the literaiy. world. 

• • 

47 .Jacz>hs, History oi the AEsopic Fable, p. lua (iJObdan, 18S9). 

4B Herodotus^ H, 134. 

49 Plato, Ptmeda^ SO and 61. 

50 The vorlc ol Flanudes was first pxintal In Milan towards the etnse 
pi the 15th cenfiny. Many oi bis stories were trandated, perhaps 
retranslated, into Hindur'. ni Sanskrit and pfher lansuascs and 
published by Mr. J. Gilchrist in Calcutta 1B03. The Sanskrit trans¬ 
lation. was published again separately by its author Mr Harayan 
Balkrishna Godbole, B. A., Master of the Govt Hi^ School, Ahxoied- 
nagar. 
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^'Fcom the work of Planiides,” elvs Rhj’t Davids, "aH our 
ao-caHed AEsc^’s fables are derived iicnce nmnr of the 
fables which are appended to AEsop, xuay la fact noi be his, 
and consequently being of a later c^igin mi^t have been veiy 
easily inflneneed by the later translations of the CdUla and 
Dimna. 

Yet it is not impossible that AEsop Icmself mi^t have 
been influenced, not by any translation of fi.e Indian itihasaSj 
but by oral accounts or recitations df the Indian fables, as 
■the fhiit of the commercial and social intenourse that existed 
between India and the Mediterranean w'crld, especaaHy the 
Eastern Mediterranean, from very ancient aimes. ''During the 
life-time of Socrates himslf we know of a visit paid to him 
by an Indian philosopher “ ; and we are i%h tly entitlAd to 
suppose that he was not the only Indian who reached lie shores 
of Hellas. Mr. E. J. Thomas in his introduction to the Jataka 
Tales describe this ancient intercoutBe between Tndhi. and 
Greece with much erudition.*^ 

Moreover it 'is now satiafactorily proved that the Maha- 
bharata is not the oldest source of stories out of whirii the 
JataJcas and other collections might have derived thrir own 
fables. There existed another coUectiou or coHections of stories 
prior to the epic,^ and before these samhitas were those 

stories must have been rroited orally from generation to ge¬ 
neration perhaje for four hundred years.- This will easify 
lead us to pre-Aiyan times ; from wh^ch vne may alai'be led 
toacknowdledge that the main bulk of fhf>«g» stories, if not all, 
is ^e inh eritance of the Dravidian Tsbce. In fa^t a circum- 
stance that has been noticed by the Sp^ish scholar Don Mar- 
celinir Menendez Pelayo in connection with the Cedda e 
Dimno-f seems to confirm this conriusio|i. In woric which, 
as is well known, is a collection of nnfmp.1 fables, there is not 
a single one ro_ which a horse takps part in the of the 
story, a very remarkable absence, indeed, in the nndst- of the 


Cl Rhys Davids, vp. cit., p. 33. 

52 A ri s t o x eat- Tarentinus, Vita Socratis, firag 31,5a Muller, f^gmeiita 
, •. .Bistoricorum Cmecorum, H, p. 281. 

53 Tbsmas, Jataka Tales, pp. fl - 7. 

54 Frauke, “Jataka Mahabbarata ParaUel'Sia” WZKM,JXX, pp. 317 0, 
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wonderful menagerie of Ibe fabulous personages that appear 
in those stories. In particnilar, domestic animals,-.cats, 
cocks, goats, bulls, cotvs, etc., are T’ery frequently met with 
in that collection ; but the horse is always absent. It has 
been suggested that the book may have: been composed at a 
time when the horse was held in great veneration (perhaps 
an allusion to the Brahmanic period when the asvameddhawas 
much celebrated). Yet this would not explain this pheno¬ 
menon Eati^acioril 3 % for the bull and the cow were ako helld 
in respect from Rg\*edic times when even Agni,®- Indrar* and 
even Brhaspati,''’^ were called bulls and the cosmic j)ower was 
compared to a cow.=* The reason of this absence of the horse 
seems to be” a different one. In the ruins of the piHpb of the 
Indus Valley neither images of the horse have ever been 
found, nor zoolo^ial remains of this Anrmn.1 have fttcn un¬ 
earthed. The horse is also absent there. It is well known 
that the horse spread throughout the world with the Aryaa 
The absence of the horse in India paints to the period of pre- 
Aryan histoiy. Moreover if, as is now admitted as extremely 
probable, Piyranic traditions bebnged to a non-Aryan Dravi- 
dian period, which “ tradition in'legends and stories was later 
on Aryanized^’,“' we may also admit that many of these 
itihasas, if not aU, especially those in which the horse does 
not appear, must also belong to a pre-Aryan age, being the in¬ 
heritance of the Hravido-^Mediterrancan peoples which spread 
from India towards the "west, and are known in Crete as the 
Alinoans and in continental Greece as the Mycenaeans and 
M i ni a ns , and generically as the Felasgians or Termilai® 
Thus the fables of the genuine AEsop and the itihasas of the 
original Calila and Dimna, may be two separate and distant 
offshoots of the same primitive trunk of Dravido-Mediter- 
ranean m 3 'th didactics. 


55 Rg., m, 21, 15; VI, 1, 1; VH, 3. 3 ; Vm. 23, 18 ; X, 3, 7. etc. 

56 IbitL, vm. 6, 40; 10, 11, etc. 

57 ibid., Xn. 62, 6; X. 02,10. 

58 ibid., 1. 180, 3; m 55,1, etc. 

59 Chatterji, indo-Aryan nnd Hindi, p. 52. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE WESEBHW-STDKIES— 

It is not therefore strange that one of AEsop’s lal^ 
would reproduoe the same double conduct of the eat :to de> 
ceive the mice as in the original story of the Indian epic, 
though having recourse to a new device. Asceticism was not 
in Greece so frequent as in ancient India, consequently the 
practice of asceticism on the part of the cat would have per- 
haps appeared exotic in that Hellenic setting. 

The fable in question narrates that a cat came to a cer¬ 
tain house and ate many mice which had settled there. Con-- 
sequently the mice decided not to come down where the c&t 
was and remained quiet in their hiding places When 
the cat realized the game of the mice he saw no other means 
to catdh them than deception ; he suspended himself from a 
peg and pretended to be dead. But some of the who 
seemed to be cleverer than the mice of the Indim O^hnjtn^ 
said from a distance " Look at him ; even if thou heouhest 
as limp as a sack, we shaJi not approach fHiy. 

I 

The Xiatin fabulist Phaedrus hpf! stoiy of 

the cat and the boar, which is dearfy inspir«i in that of the 
partridge, the cat and the hare of the Pcaicatantm, which is 
repeated in the Kntha Scarit Sagara. . 'he yifl glp. Imd buflt her 
n^t on the top branches of an oak while a j^e-cat bi dde n 
midway In the trunk had j^en birth ti) a number of kittens; 
hut the she-boar had placed her young at fhe foot of the free. 
The cat d i anb j n g to the top declared to the ppglp thedangiExin 
which the young birds were, for the loar amtiinious!^ dig¬ 
ging a hole at the foot of the tree wan: ;ed to fell it to de st roy 
her p^eny. Then climbing down to the hole of the boar 
acquainted her with the evil intentions-of the eagle who want- 
to^ catch the 3 mung ones off the swine, when shf> would go 
roaming about for fooL Thus the ea g l p fcp fin g re¬ 

mained the whole day watching and thp boar afraid for her 

60 Cf. my forthcoming work Studies in Proto-lndo-Mediterraneai 
Culture VoL 1, chapter V. 

61 AEsop, Fabler, XXVII. 
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youijg^ did Dot leave her hole ttie whole While the cat 
hept quiet during the day, and went about for food every 
ni^L. Thus both fanulies of the eagle and the boar pexished 
by •Btan’atioD ; and the young hittens had a Qjlendid ban¬ 
quet thereof.^ 

For the Eaiue reamn as in the preceding Phaedrus 
changed the tactics of the cat, which in the ori gina l appeared 
with ascetic holy looks. Yet Phaedrus’s story lufika jn the 
dramatic efiF^ of the originaL By eMininating the inwpt.i(>p] 
appearance of the cat great part of the tharm of the TtiHibu 
itihata has likewise, disappeared. 

The famous French f^abulist La Fontaine hny nlsft repro¬ 
duced the story of the cat according to AEsop, tbnu gh t h e suc¬ 
cess of the eat in the fVench story sfiRinR to he more Eccording 
to flie In di an mnde] , A eat, who was styled a rk»r hprTTR -fn 
the whole world of mice, had ■recourse to a fairk to catch 
when after knowing Mini never issued from thpir hnlp>. 
He one day appeared dead han^g by one of his “Hind 
'from a p la nh of wood. There was'great rejoicing in the mouaj 
Jatiuly when they saw this Spectacle: Ih^ thoi^fc that the' 
cat had justty han g ed as a pnnidnnent for his great 
ca-hnes. They promised-theinscdves a great laugh wheai at- 
te nding his funeraL ConBequEn% without fear they were 
moving about as in the daj^ before the cat had when 
suddenly the latter rcsvscittitBd and .devonred those'who were 
dow in their flighL® 

l^Iore a m d l a r sliQ to the Indian angmal, even in the 
brin^g of the saintly looks of fhe cat, is another fa’by of the 
author, entitled “ Of the cai, thB"WEasEl and t he young rab¬ 
bit”. A quarrel arose among the two latter fen the weasd 
had taken possession of the home of the'rabbit during hia ah- 
sence. Finally the weasel poraposed to appeal' tO' “ Whisker- 
waul ” as an arhitrator. 

This was a pious herirdt of a cat, 

A cat who posed as mildest of his race, 

A saintly cat, sleek-coated, strong and fat, 

Skilled arbitrator whatsoe'er the case., 

62 I’haedrus, Fables, II, 4. 

63 Z^a Fontaine, FabZe^ IH, 18, 
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"Yes, Jet him judge,” said Jack, and lo, with hex 
He etoDd betfore his Lordship, 

tMy inends,’ the humbug said, ’ coone near, come Jiear 
I’m growing old and none too well I hear.’ 

Fearless, the suitors nearer to him drew. 

And when within his reach he saw the two 
The Judas right and left shot out his paws 
And reconciled the parties with his jaws.” 

In another fable it is precisely a young mouse whp is de> 
coved by the good looks of a cock and a cat who were going 
together in the opposite direction. He was frightened at the 
sight of the cock and ded away to his great cha grin, for he 
had felt great attraction towards the cat which looked hke a 
larger mem ber of his own family. When on returning hnW 
he narrated aU this to his mother^ he blamed the qo^' for not 
albwing him to make the cat’s acquaintance. 

• r 

“ Ah ! but for him, 1 might have got acquainted ■ 

With that sweet creature, 

Who borejiitractiveness in eveiy featnm': 

A velvet skin he had,.like yours and mme, 

A tail so long and £ne, 

A sweet, meek countenance, a rn p de g t aiis— 

Yet what an eye was there I 
1 feel that, on the whole, 

He ixinst Jbave strong afSnities of si^ul 

With cojT great race—our ears are slmped the same 

1 should have m ade my bow, snd 1 ]tb nftTnp.^ 

But at the feanful ay 
Raised ly that monster, I was forced to:ftr.” 

Aly chdd,” replied his mother, have seen 
That demure hypocrite we eaU a cat •: 

•Under that sleek and inofijensive mien 

He heare a deadly hate at moTTRA and tat’*" 


St JbiA, vn, 26 (TransL Carter, Fifty Fobler from La Fontqhte, j»- 62, 
(OxTcrd, 1828). 

65 Ibift, VI, 5 CXnm^ Collins, op. clt, ppi. 88>87) 
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In still another fable La Fontaine describes nn nnimfll 
hermit, but in this case the animal, stranga to say, is not n 
cat, but a nat ; but the story is evidently influeno^ by the 
storieB of the eat to the extent that 'the hypocritie^ as> 
cetic is introduced protesting that his old worldly'dhstoms 
have aheady been given up, as did the cat of old. The 
author moreover clearly signifbs the eastern origin of the 
fable in its very first verses. Here it is;— 


The Rat turned Hermit 

" A certain Rat, weaxy, of this worM*8 strrfe, 

(So the Le\'antine8 in their legend say), 

Into a large Dutch cheese, one day. 

Retired from public li&: 

The solitude was most profound, 

JEbdending over the whole cheese’s Tonud. 

Within onr hermit fixed his cpJl, 

And work^ with teeth and tJawsao hard and wcR, 
He qnh^y had provided ample store 
Of food, safe shelter—what could rat want more 7 
He soon grew sle^ and fat; 

When one turns hermit. Heaven talcpg care cf that^ 
He had not long embraced bis new voeadon, 
When one fine day. 

From the Rat p»^le came a deputation. 
Entreating of the saint, to help them on theh way, 
Some smaiD donation ; ‘ 

For they were journeying forth in search of aid 
Against a fierce attack the Cats had made ; 
Ratapolis was under strict ; 

And, what was wmse, 

So low their treasury was, they had to start 
Without a penny in their purse. 

Some very small ^sistance on hispart 
Was All they asked ; for he must understand, 

In a few days, allies would be at hand. 

" kly friends ” the Solit^ said, 

“To this world’s interests I have long been dead ; 
Nay, of what use 
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Could I be in such strait—a poor reduse ? 

Except my prayers—^they’re yours, o(f course, you know— 

May Hea^^ preeerre-you from those Cats I and so 
Pray take my blessing, friends, and go.* 

Not a word more, 

But shut his door ” 

vn 

THE STORY OP THE CAT IN SPAIN 

It has been said that the latih version made by John of 
Capua, and the Spanish translation done in the middle of 
the 13th century are “ the two versions which reproduce moiie 
faithfully the original .4rabic of al-Muquaffa.** Yet the 
differences existing between the original Sanskrit stories and 
these western reproductions may be great, from what we may 
realise by comparing them with the Indian stories we still 
jmssess. 

In partidilar the story df the H 3 ^ociiticBl Cat as fonxid 
in the Mahabhmata is not found in the Caslalli&ZL .Yersida, 
though we may find reminiscences of it here and there. 

‘The nearest one Js one which is evidently derived fixnn 
the^aneatuntra' story of the pious cat set as a judge between 
the partridge and the hare. In the Castillian version the 
quarrel is also between a hare and a (art which 

defies all identification, as this old word\has no one 

in modem Spanish). The description of |the hypocr^caH at¬ 
titude of the cat is superb : When the saw the hare gnd 
the gineta coming ihrom afar he stood Dn|his hind legs jjray- 
ing; and the hare was astonished when rESaliziug his goodness 
and his humility. And they approached him with great humi¬ 
lity, but not in such a way as to allow ^lim to do harm to 
them, and they made him acquainted with their quarreL Paid 
the oat: ‘ I anr veiy, old and hard of hearing. Come near 
and shall hear what yoii say, for I do not see and h ear well« 
After hearing what they have to expose the cat ^ves them 

66 Ibid.. 3 (TransL Ibid., pp, 31-32). 

67 Alemany BohUc^ ProloguE to La Antigua Version CasteUana del 
CalUayDimna, p. 30 (Madrid, 1915 ). 
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a long speech on moral matters *, and'" the story is never 
ended-®® 

The story of die hypocruy of an animatl is repeated con- 
ceming a snake, which owing to old age could not catdi fro^, 
and by a trick obtained a ration of two frogs a day Tram the 
king of the frogB.®®" * 

Another story of a cat and a rat develops in an unex> 
pected way disclosing the cleverness (strange to say) of the 
rat, which philosophises on the qualities of true friendship 
at length, emulating the author of the dialogue De Amicitia!’^ 

There is still another stoiy of a wild wolf whidi "Bed 
the life ^ a religious, professing chastity”. But the story 
lacks in the dramatic development of the In d ia n stories, for 
this wolf does not diam hcJiness and virtue, but he ie actual^ 
ly patient, trustworthy and detached from honours the 
vain honour of the world.” 

Yet in ^te of all that the stmy of the cat who shamed 
virtue in order to nateh rats must have been known in Spain 
in some way or other, in fhe 13th caentuiy, as the two carv¬ 
ings reprodncing the story of the cat, which we Rhall 
cribe presently; e^ddently show. Whether the story reached 
Spain in the-ascetical array of India, or KimnB.r to the 
of the cat by la Fontaine is a matter of eontrover^, 'as we 
shall see later. One thing nevertheless is dertain, thttf the 
Indian stoiy was popular in Spain and camR to be known not 
through the dbaimel of the CdUla b Dimrta. 

vm 

A CRITICISM OF THE UZHASAS 

The extraordinary spread of the books of these 

fables throughout the world and the influence it exercised 
over the ihteratnre of so many nations may be a matter of 

4a 

68 Calils 1 /Oimna (ed. cited above), pp. 2Bd-271. 

09 /bid.,pp. 296-298. 

70 Ibid., pp. 326 - 333. 

71 Ibid., pp. 496-411. 
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wonder to many. For, as Collins well says, the moral of those 
fables " js DO moral at all, according to our ideas of morality* 
The-lesfiop-suggested is more or less a selfish one : it is the 
glorifieation of eimning.” ” There is besides nothing extra¬ 
ordinary in" the' exposition of religious ideas, which are **of 
a most ample theology, and may be reduced to an elemmt- 
ary theism, without any depth of thou^t, except some at¬ 
tempt to solve the contradiction between God's prescience and 
man's free wiM/'” 

In point of fact, hough the original Indian itihasas seem 
to be of pre-Vedic times, yet they were not admitted within 
the sacred precincts of Vedic literature. Usis and philoso¬ 
phers had nothing to learn from those sunpl'^ arl::!;.. btories 
whose Jf ggnns m a inly were lessons Of self*^ cunning and tem^ 
poral devernfiSES, very seldom transcending the world of mat¬ 
ter. Those who recommended the destruction of ahamkard 
as 1^ first step to enter jnana murga could not pay at- 
tration to Bnch itihasas leading to the glnrifipaH on of selfish- 
JD^ 

■Tbe stories of the Ccdila and Dimna and of its successors'* 
the Pantatantra and the Bitopadesa were written for timse 
to whom the leaching of Brahman was not to he entrusted, 
as hmworthy to possess that gift greater than "the whole of 
thffl sea-girt earth full of treasure.” « And for them, nDt_accns- 
to^oed to lift their eyes to a transcendii g world, thp wisdom 
propounded in those itihasas was goociiongh. "The ]ffindu 
nsjA ml^ says I3r Lionel Barnett, “ deaj ty loves a stcny, and 
Btia mere dearly a story with a moral, fhe is na tnrally sen¬ 
tentious and fond of sententious speech and usually an ap¬ 
propriate^ a dag e, the wisdom of many i nd t he wit of pnn *, 
^ in liis heart at once The storiis of the Kaltla and 
BiTTwinwere congenial literature for their thirst of inow- 
d^ and of virtue. 1 h^ embodied a jirimeral thou^i not 
much en lightened iphase of practical wisdom,; ^gh they 

12 Collins, qp- cit.j p. 35. 

W Meneadez Pelayo, op. rit., I, p. 36. 

74 Chondopyc tTpuniaad, lU, 11 , 5-6. 

75 m the Introduston to Hitopadesa, The Book of Wholesome. A Trsos- 
latioa Jrom the Original Sanskrit by Francis Johnson, p. vil. 
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exercised influeuce not as inutii through their doctrine, 2& 
through their examples conveyed in the picturesque at¬ 
tractive wny of a storyThese two elements were un- 
dcmbtedly the cause of their popularity among people en¬ 
grossed in worldly affairs. Snei generally are kings and roy¬ 
alties. And indeed we ffnd a gzJaxy of &em among the pat¬ 
rons of the Calila and Dimna. ■ Kushru Noshirwan,- Amir 
Almansur, Amir Nasr ibn Ahmad Behram Shah, Sultan 
Husain Mirza, Akbar, Sulaiman the Magnificent, Alphonso X 
Evcrhard of Wurtenberg and Princess Juana of Navarre are 
some of those who ordered the translation of - the book or 
sponsored its publication in soiae way or other. That is the 
reason why Nasrullah ibn Muhammad, the translator of the 
book from Arabic into Persian (II), coUBetning ting 
book : “ Than which after Ihe books of the JHoly Law there 
is no more valuable book Abn-T Eazl, Akbar’s friend and 
courtier, said likewise about it : " The original is a master¬ 
piece of praptieal wisdom It was undoubtedly for the 
s a me reascm that the book wasstyJid “3 tr^, of whose fruit 
•whoso takes and eats grows not old, nor ever t^ip« JPnr 
such worldly people dm CaHLa end Hfrono " embodiES a num¬ 
ber of lalte of dear moral teaching: humility, temperance 
fr k ndrih i p , venaration of God are exalted in and through 

fhp . Tp 

As regards Spain the inflneaee of the book tm l a tp r lite¬ 
rature, Bpepially on the Intote Ihm Juan Mamid, the Axci- 
preshe of Hita and Berceo and later on Baymond UuUi, is so 
extraordinajy'that it has been Btosidered as one of the cor¬ 
ner sttmes. of the national literaturB of the coimliy, “In 
Spain itself,” says Fitzmaiirie-lSefly, "it became the proto¬ 
type of all works that sought to instruct 'por unxemplDs de 
homEs o de aves e de anhnalias * (by Rmmp lp p qJ mpn or 
hird^ and of animals) TJje success that the CatHa e Djtmna 


76 Meoendez PeJayo, op. ex 2 dc. cte 

77 Cf, Ttewny* Ttie Deaxn of Story, U, p. xx.. 

78 Abti-’l-FazI, A'ior-i-Akbc'i^ I, p. 106 {Brockman's txanslatton). 

79 JahJu’d-din Rntnl, Maihnavi, n, 3811 - 2. 

80 Diaz-Plaja, Historia de la Liternare £spoiwUx, p. 52 CBaxeehma, 
1943). 

81 Fitzmaurice-KeUy, op. cit, p. 26. 
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b&d.m Spanish soil may also be due, at least partiailiy, to the 
peculiar character cf the people oX the country. “When Al- 
phonso the Wise ordered the book to be s nyn a 

modern Spanidi author, “ GastiUians found in it an eloquent 
expression of such thoughts which are essential in the history 
of our ideology Such was the ideology that culminated in 
the drama “ La Vida es Sueno ” (“ Life is but a dream ”) by 
Calderon de la Barca, one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Spanish literature. 


IX 

THE STORY OF THE CAT IN SCULPTURE 

Considering the tremendous success of the book of Bilpay 
or Visnu Sanna, it is not strange that besides the number-of 
t r a n s la tions and editions some of its stories should have been 
represented in sculpture from ancient times. We have al¬ 
ready referred to one of the Jataka stories reproducai round 
the stupa of Bharhut, wherein there are Ktill Dthfics full of 
ingenuity sud artistic skill. But the stoiy of our hypocritacal 
cat, shamming ascetic ^irit is not found there. To it in 
plastic forms we must go down South on the rocks of Maha- 
baHpuram. 

The Pallava King Narasimhavarmim Mahamalla, after 
having built mimerous cave temples andj rock i^briniag; iT^tliA.t 
picturesque cluster of huge rocks, caused & large relief to bs 
carved on the face of two joined boulderk Numerous scenes 
^ depicted in this famous carving. Sumce it to say for the 
pxesent that the vertical crevice pnnRt.TTV between two 
bpuMers, was very ingeniously im5^£inpd tobe the river GcBJigay 
whi c h was at times made natural, and so to say, living by a 
flow of water descending from a reservoir on the top of the 
bo ulder s. • N o^a;, and naginis axe shown sporting in the sacred 
waters. The ma i n scene on the field to the left of A© river 
is the penance of Arjuna who is shown on one of Hie upp^ 
layers of tbr. £ar\’ing standing on one leg with lifted pinnB 


82 Valbuena Prat, Hlstoria de la Litemtura Espzniola, I; p. ST, £Barce- 
lona, 1937). 
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while Siva appears before him reat^* to give him posu-” 
paia, as is narrated in the MaJiabharata.*^ 

This austere pose of the great warrior together with the 
proadmity of the Ganga very likely brought the memory of 
the ascetic cat on the of the Ganga to ^he ‘of the 
artist. We have said elsewhere that that unknown artist, who 
was “a wonderful master in depicting the natural scenes of the 
forest, and the neighbouring haunts of the river ... had a^ PO 
a keen sense of humour PoUowing therefore the dicta¬ 
tions of the latter he placed the ascetic cat on the foreground 
of the held to the right of the river. There he stands erect 
on one of his hind legs (his right leg is hanging as limp as a 
rag), with his for^aws uplifted over his head, facing the ris¬ 
ing sun aind looking upwards, as if it were enraptured in a 
vision of things celestial Jgis ribs may he actually .counted 
as the fruit of his ascetic exhanstion, in reality as the r^ult of 
1^ enforced Sast in not having caught ary mouse &r a'Jc&ig 
time owing to his oHd age. The litfle of the forest are 
shown Tpu^ him in poses quite imfnmii'mf nmfm|; miee in* 
the jpmunily nf a cat Some sl^p quite unconceniHl, others 
loci ai him in astpiiishment, two stand rampant in a wdr- 
Bhipping attitude. Theliatuialness of all the pcses, in both 
caf and mice, xeveal a mastesrful.hauLd in that nnknown artist 
Of the Pallava sea capital®' Unf artunately the subsequent 
episodes of the famous ititeanvere not reproduced by him 
*1'^ deficiency nevertheless is supplemented by two carvings 
existent in a western European country/ wherein the 
.stoiy,inspired an equally masterful artist. 

In tbe cloister of the Cathedial of Tarragonaj Sp^ 
there are two reliefs carved on the abacus of two capitals, 
which are famous in that cily and its neighbourhood with- the 
denomination of “ the procession of the rats”. One of them 
represents a numbo* of rats smartly walking on th^h - hipr^ 

83 MahabhaniOt Yana Parva, 1511 -1662. 

84 Beras, Studies in Palluvu HistoiT;, p. S2. 

B5 Another rough representation of the hxpocritital cat is found id a 
carved panel on the enclosure wall nf the sea shore nUn 

at Mahabalipuram. CL Inn^urst, PaUam Architecture, m, pL 
m <o). 
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legs, ^our of which carry a slrelcher over which the cat is 
lying. One of the mice in front of the jBtrotOher carries a 
basket in his right arm. The artist has very deverlj filled- 
the gap under the stretcher by plachjg there one of the 
walking on his fours but holding with his ri^t forepaw a stick 
or rod leaning against his shoulder; from the end of this stick 
a triangular object hangs, which cannot be clearly Hp-fiiipd 
Perhaps it is the staff and flag which all the ascetics or «m- 
nyasis usually cany in their daily wanderings in Tn dia. Peo¬ 
ple call this carving “ the burial of the cat Yet the way 
how the cat is carved clearly shows that he is not djead. [His 
legs are not limp ; his mouth is open as if talking; his eyes 
are fuU of life. The carving represents the episode Of cany- 
ing the cat to the river bank to take there his daily bath, as 
described in the Mahabharata. ^ 


The other car\ang represents the final episode of ihe 
story. Th^ cat has thrown away the mask of has 

sud^ply jumped from the stretcher, wluch is s^n 
against ihe w^ a^ 1^ actually cau^t one of the little 
unawares, whUe the others are seen flying for their hycsm 
all directions. There is only one standing afar, hnldipg some¬ 
thing li]ce a weapon in his left hand, as if he were admc^^ 
ing the Ihypocritical rogue. He may be the old Kilika pf ^e 
M(^iabhajoXa account. ’ We sincerely think ^hat the pppuLu: 
expiation which identifies the episodes repijesen^ in t.kftsp. 
carvmgs with the much later version of La ibnt^e’s 
liacks m solid foundation,®® 


The* Cathedral of Tarragona was built dpring the second 
half of the 12th century and first half of thk 13th century.. 
Naturally the cloistEr was added when the*^ Gathecfral w 
finished. We may rightly surmise that the tloister belongs 
to the sK^ondhalf of the 13th century. The pub^cation off thp 
CalQa e Drmna was then fresh in uorthem Spaing as it 
been translated in 1257. By the same time the Tn^inn epic 
story must have ^wead throughout Spain and the frpjghnnsa 


86 In the same southern wing ot the ctoister two other apoiogues are 
likewise Illustrated in a series ol abaci; the fox which allows the 
cocks to peck him, as if he were dead, to finally catch them, and the 
lox and the crow holding a cheese in their mouths. 
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x)i the story of the viXEip cat transpires throughout those carv¬ 
ings even after Be\'en centuries. It is not therefore strange 
that, as is said by the Marques de Lozoya, “ their hUinbiv re¬ 
minds one of the apologes of TTidhm style whicE were then 
being spread throughout the world of Romanic languages 
Six centuries had elapsed between the carving of MahabaU- 
puram (7th century) and the two carvings of Tarragona, and 
thousands of miles intervened between these two places. Yet 
the Spanish ai tist sefaned to have inherited the spirit pf his 
predecessor of India. The plastic representation of the drama 
of the cat b^ins in IVIahabalipuram and ehds in. Tarragona. 


87 Contreras, Btstoria del Arte Bisportieo, U, pp. 28 - 29. 
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were the greatest political fi3g)resaon of the genius. of the 
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LINGUISTIC HARMONY - 

New Ublhi, Juicr 6. 

Mr. ML RrSivagnana Grarnani, M.L.C., Madras, today 
suggested that the Governnient of India should invite a team 
of poets and other men of letters from the South to tour the 
whole of North India for an exchange of ideas and culture. 

Speaking at the Delhi Tamil Sangham on "Language 
and the Coun^,” he said differences are bound to exist bet¬ 
ween the various languages in a country like India. But 
these differences should not be allowed to create hatred in one 
lingual group against the other. There should be a “give 
and take ” attitude in the movements of peopfe of. differeht 
languages and culture he added. 

Welcoming the reported proposal for p.mboRRihg po^ 
covers and cards with pictures of Indian poets, Mr. G^amani 
said this £dep would go long way in giving fillip to the cul¬ 
tural renaissance in the Countiy. Pictures of SouRi 
poets and writers, like Tiruvalluvar and Suhramanis Bha- 
xathi, should also be included in the scheme, so that there waa 

real-exchange of ideas and ciiltiire among the various Sngual 
groups. 

. I Mr. T: D. Krishnamachari, Afinister for Commerce and 
I^nstry, who presided said people who talked o!F language 
differences perhaps had nothing had at heart, but were only 
doing TO .because, of their political afiSiIiationa. 

■ S. Bj'ishnan, President of fpp S^gham earlier 

welcomed the Mmister and the Speate*. 

QRG.ANiSATiON TO DIFFUSE TAVIIL CULTURE 
FORMED IN SINGAPQ]^. 

SlNGAIOHE, JtTLT, 17. 

An organisation dedicated to spread Tamil Culture, end^ 
lisatioD, art, and all other rich attainments of the Tamils, 
among the^ people of the world, was incepted in Singapore 
recently with Air. S. K Shanmugam, ALA., B.T., as the 
President and S. Soundara Rajan as the Secretary and I^res- 
^er and Al^srs C. V. Kuppusamy, M. Chid^haram^ K C. 
Anin, V. Thirunavukkarasu and T, Selvaganapathy as Ih© 
members of the council of the oiganisation. 
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This or^^isation which is known as the “ Tamil Diffu¬ 
sion League:will tell the peoplKs of the world about the 
Tamil contrahution to world letters and to world culture,“and 
will also create an. awareness in them that the TamUians have 
got a culture and civilisation of their own, inimitahle 
singularly original. The activities of the League are proposed 
to be directed through the media of press, platform, radio 
and individual contacts. The League while attempting to 
diffuse Tamil among the peoples of the world, will nlsn 
attempt to understand and appreciate the cultural attain¬ 
ments of other peoples. It will also work in harmony with 
other organisations of similar motives. One otf the objects of 
the league includes the teaching of Tamil to foreigners through 
correspondfince study course. The official address of the 
X£^ue is: 165, Sersngoon Hoad, Smgapore, Malaya. 


\ AND TBIRV^URAL . 

Td Jlr. & G a ne sh, enterjnrising Tan^ Jpujnabst pf 
Talatupya, Ceylon, the UNESCO Office in sent thd 
folWing rgily regarding'the publicatmn of teans^tians of 
f hirukJcural by the UN^OT. 

" J jcannot unfprtunately, send you a complete list of the 
world^B clasEhs which Unesco is preparing to fran^te be¬ 
cause thnre is no suchJist. We shkil have one only when all 
na%ns have s^t in their own list of bppks recommended for 
transjatipn. Uiffortu^te^jr, ^eie is s^ a Tmrnbfy of 
missing pneSb 

I thank ypn for yom suggestion jegardmg the tzanslatzon 
of ThirnkhuraL Untfortunately again, Tndia'or Ceylon, have 
not so far. responded to our proposals that they ^oiild co¬ 
operate with Unesco for translation into and from the TnHi^ 
or Ceylonese ^guaps, and ^ do it o&erwise tj}^ 

throu^ such co-opeiatiDn.” 

iSd.) J. J.'l^Ypux; 

Arts wid Letters Divisiorh 
Unesco Office, Paris. 
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TAMIU FESTIVAL AT MADRAS 

MAPRAR, Aug. 22. 

Sri C- BajagopaJachariar, Chief Minister, today eategori- 
caHy declared that Madras City belonged and would continue 
to belong to T ami l s , and there need not be any anxiety about 
iv. It was a matter of fact, and there was, therefore, no need 
to invoke the aid of all the galaxy of great Tamil saints 
poets of old that had flourished in and aroimd thiia great City 
to establish that fact. 

Sri Bajagopalachariar was inaugurating the 6th Tamil 
Festival at the Te 3 aiainpet Congress grounds. Over 6,000 
people, including 120 delegates from Ceylon, Malaya, and 
other places attended. 

Mr. M. Bhaktavatsa&am, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcoming the delegates, e3q)lainEd it might 
unusual to celebrate the festival of a la-n g iin gp which was 
their mother tongue. 

lu countries like England and France, patriotism »nd 
love of language wfirerintertwined forming the basis of the 
political, economic, social and spiritual life of the people, 

Th^e importance of the mother-tongue harl suffered be¬ 
cause of fcreign dominatinn, and after independence there 
were signs of resuscitation and revival in everv ^here of human 
XLCtivity, including the-development of thto. (njn language. 
-Tamils he. declared was etemah vital Jangi^ge. 

» I 

JMr Bhaktavatsalam traced the history jand devriopment 
of Tamil in Thondaimaudalam, in whieh City was 

included. 

Great TaxnH poets and saints like Tirirvailuvar, SekkLzhar, 
Peyazhwar and Bn Ramanuja bad contrib^ed to the deve- 
lopmei^ of Tamil in this area!' Triplicane and Mylapore were 
. historic spots, knowh abroad from the flrst century of the 
Christian era. Tamil literary evidence showed that Madru 
had contacts with countr‘*'is abroad centuries ago. 

He emphasised that they had no hatred towards any 
other language or culture nor were they belittling them, by 
celebrating the festival 
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^ isleps should be ta kurir to reconvert the numerous temples 
m the land into centres of social, educational and cultural 
^tivity, where schools, art demonatralions'and philosophical 
disquisitions had taken place in the 100 and 1,000-piMared 
mantapas therein. Temple managements shoulk undertake 
to ^ead knowledge of Tamil classics, publish cheap editions. 
He appealed to religious Mutts to intensify their activity. 

^ Tamil, he emphasised, transcended reli^us nr>d sectarian 
limitations. Newer and newer books in the various depart¬ 
ments q{f science and art should be encouraged. The first 

volmfie of the Tamil Encyclopaedia would be published 
soon. 

^ Jtajago p ai ach a ri ar said that when he heard the fine 
Tamd ^eech pf Mr. Bhaktfl.vatfin.15rm^ he fcH t.Vint hitherto 
Mr BhaktavatsaJam had been in the wrong place. (laughter}. 

■Bajajl added that Tamil, as a langu^e, had retnjTipd ils 
pretine purity and idiaitity along wkh its glory to*this day, 
which made it ea^ to undexstand the anraent. pIurctipb without 
difficulty. That ■was not the case with other liirp 

En gli jtih, 

could develr^ toeir language, not by merely wor- 
Bbipping it, not by hating and belittling other In-Tigimgpg^ hut 
by real service to it with concentration and RipgiP.TnfnHpd 
devotion.' 

Anger and animosity led <o diBintegratinn and iffiihire. 
They should stop comparing their language with others 
entering into futile disquisitions, 

Tamlb b a d such *a vitality that attempts, macift by well- 
meaning people, and encouraged by him, to reform its script 
to suit modern prmtmg processes had laiietL Those who tried 
it had reverted to the old method of Tamil script. In qieah- 
ing and writing Tamil, they had *io follow the grammar, ap d 
that enhanced the beauty of the language. 

The Chief Minister referred to the scuniious and obscene 
writing ih some Tamil journals and said it was unworthy of 
of them and appealed to the people not to read them. 
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On the queslinn, of the future of Madras City, Eajaji 
Raifi the figures given of the number of Telugus and Tamila 
in Madras CStyjvere alt incorrect and mlBleading. - —’ 

Bo^ ITEoplfi uho spoke Telugu had been living in the 
City for ID generations and more and they had forgotten the. 
old Telugu but spoke only Tamil now. They could not be 
called Telugus, but they were also .'jicluded as Telugus in 
this enumeration. For instance, such a Telugu was Mr. Puru- 
shottanm Nayudu who had rendered a fine Tamil edition cf 
the invaluable Yeadu (work; the Manipravala commentary 
on KammaJwar’s Di\'yaprabandam. Would anyone call hiyn 
a Telugu ? All this controversy .was misleading and thqy 
should avoid it. They need not be anxious and 
Madras City belonged to Tamils and none else. 

Mr Bhaktavatsalam tried to invoke the aid of Alware 
and others, and all that was not at all called for and neces¬ 
sary. JPVom what jVfr Bhaktavatsalam had said, it appeared 
that liladras was all Tamil Nad and there was no Taicdl Kad 
apart from Madras. (Laughter). 

Jlajaji sa id whether Andhras were to leave t.hprm or je- 
main ^th them, it was all the same. He was the 
Minister of a common State and ilf they were bent bn sepaiai^ 
ing they should be allowed to do so. But i| one should 
fast to the-pillar and cry "I want to get aw£w,” it m^Rnt that 
he was not reaDy wanting to go. (Laughtef). Madras (Sty 
was lake a pillar to them, the Tamils. 

^'fr C. Snnivasaii and Air T. P. Mft fn^Rkshis^TTiHtrrn.'m 
Pilki introduced the President to the Riidij.nT^ 

Tamil Cultuee 

Thiru V, Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, in his presi(^aitial 
address, explained that the essence of Tamil and its culture 
was socialism and not imperialistic. Therefore, he could never 
visualise Tamil language spreading to other countries. But 
the culture imbedded in the extensive Tamil literature should 
be spread and interpreted in lands abroad for the benefit of 
the people. Development of language and real culture was 
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possible only where honett differenses of opinion was toler¬ 
ated, and only in such a tiinnate could Taxxul develop. 

He wanted research into the basic philosophy behind 
the various sciences, and ihe study of humanities more than 
the Science subjects. Emphasising that the system of edu¬ 
cation should be roformed he pleaded for the revival of the 
old Gurukula system. The valuable works of the Great Tamil 
Siddhas should be investigated and the treasures made avail¬ 
able to all. 

ExHiainoN Opexed 

Dr P. Subbaroyan, Preadent, Tamil Nad Ck)ngress Oom- 
mittee, yesterday opened a Tamil Exhibition organised in 
connection with Tamil Eestival. He said the eachibition was 
the second of its kind the first hairfng been at Jafhia. 
A visit to Bali would show how Tamil civiHsalion hud gnnf* 
beyond the seas and takei root in far-off Tp Bali th^ 

saw Boxnmalattam (punch and jwfy show) at its b^t. Ih 
Java Ihou^ the population was mostly Muslim, they were 
fond of reading* the ancaemt Indian elwsRiRs like, the Hama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 


Discusbioxs ATst) Lectuszs 

ManasB, Aua. 

\ 

At the fifth annual Tamil festival at’ the Teynampei 
Congress grounds today, “ The Astronomy of the TwniJs”, 
was the subject of a discussion in the morning. 

Srimathi B. 'T: ilajeswarif^who pr(^ded, esplained the 
great advances made in the stu^ of astroncuny by ancient 
Tamils, extensive proof of which was available in the Tan^ 
literature and classics. \ 

IVIr P. N. Appuswami spoke on “Ideals and attempts” 
and Mr IC, Srinh-asaraghavan on “ Our Ancient Astrology ”, 
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DiBcussion on “TamB arid its Ljteraturfi” began later. 
Mr. P. T. Rajan, President, could not be present and Dr P. 
S i ihhar oyan praised, and read his-address. Mr. Haian re¬ 
ferred to recent developments in Tamil literature and drew 
pointed attention to the present “condition of Tamils in 
Malaya, South Africa and Ceylon. He appealed to the 
Tamils to try their best to help their brethren abroad. 

Mr. T. P. Meena3:shisundaranar spoke on “The Culttore 
of the Tamils”, and Prof, A Srinivasaraghavan on “Tamil 
Drama ”, Air. P. Sri Acharya discussed " The BharathI Era 
in Tamil Literature.” 

The Conference then adjourned for Itinch. 

\ 

Cetlon-Indiax Contacjts 

Yesterday afternoon the Conference discussed “ Art 
Painting”, kfr. T. K. Shanmukam sang a prayer. Introduc¬ 
ing Afr S. Natesa Pillai, Ceylon Minister, to the audifo^y^ 
the-Finance Minister, Mr C. Subramaniam, exphiined the 
cultural ecntaets between the Tamils of Ceylon fitid Modroa 

Mr B. Krishnamurthi paid a tribute to Air Natesa Mlai'a 
seryices to Tamil 

Mr Natesa PillM explained the developmEnt of sculpture 
and arriutecture m T amil Nad^ ^d ther^ was vast scope for 
research alxnit ancient Tai^ civilisati^ The temples in 
South India were mpreme examples of T^mil) art and archi- 
tectture. Atheism would mean the death-knell of Tamil art, 
and therefore, they ribould nip atheism inftoehud. 

Mr. T. M. Deivasikhamani Achariarj M XtC., spots on 
“Indian art and sculpture.” 

MtBl. Chandrasekharan spoke on “ The l»n£; nn £p of art ”, 
and Mr T. M. Bha^a Tondaimim on “ Temples and art 

S- Ai dU a sh ib r^am «Chet tiar explained the need to 
develop Tamil literature in modern scientihc fields, dis¬ 
tributed prizes and certificates to authors o| books 
for the purpose. Mr K. V. Jaganiiathan spoke on ** Paint¬ 
ing in Tamil literature ”. 
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’tVORK ON TAJVHL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Madbas, Ara ^ 

The posfflbiMty of briDging out the first part of the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia contaiiung matter arranged undeif the first 
four letters of the Tamil Alphabet C^/, §}, and fr) in De¬ 

cember this year or early in January next year, was envisag¬ 
ed by Mr T. S. Avinashilingam Cbettiar, President of the 
Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam, on the occasion of the distribu¬ 
tion of prizes and certificates for the best publication of the 
year in ax branches of Tamil literatxue, last evening, in con¬ 
nection with the Tamil Festival. 

Mr M. P^iasami Thooran,-Sei!retary off the Tr»9:hfl£;i>w 
presented the* fifth annual report of the Tamil Vaihrchi 
Kazhagam. 

^ The report stated that the main function of the orgam- 
sation was to encourage Tamil writers to break new gmiynT j 
.1^ swarding prizes and certificatffi to the publicathms 
m y^. For this purpose, pnhlicatSoiis were broad]^ 
daasified into twdve secbcns nnd p ri?.py wrere swarded 
year to the best works in six of thft seclhxDB. 

Th« r^jort next dealt ^th the progreffl tthuIr in the 
.oompilataon of the TamilEnejnclopaedia. It wonld be spub- 
hcation of 9,000 pages divifled~into a number of parts. The 
most important part of the work: was to dftr.idft upon the 8ul> 
jects to be included in it and to arrange thpm In al^ph^ 
betical order. Bnboeets inchided vmiild comeimder forty odd 
sections like Science, Arts, literature, etc., gnd they would 
have to be classified under 13,500 odd heac^gs' So far ma¬ 
terial had been prepared for over 3,500 pages or four parts. 
0\'er LOpO pictures had been got ready for. indusion in the 
encyclopaedia. This was the first attempt at compiling such 
a comprehendve work and, therefore, it involved enormous 
labour. Tamil equivalents to millions of t.p>nb-nir»Bl and scien¬ 
tific terms had to be coined. In this task, the yn7hn£BTn had 
received the help and co-operation df several i»reons. To 
them aH the thanks of the Kazhagam wesh due.*‘*'«They were 
also thankful for the liberal-grant proini^ by the 6Wem- 
ment. To entitle them to -receive the grent, ^-ublic donation 
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to the ecrtent cJ Rs. 50,OW) should be forthcwmmg. The re^ 
part hoped that the publie would make geueroim finutrib^-tiona. 

Mr Tr£L~ J&^^inaahilingam ChettiaS addressed the 
gatberxDg. He said that wheu they started the TomU VaUr- 
chi Kazhagam £vb years ago, they undertook a hw,vy res¬ 
ponsibility. At that time, they did not think that the annual 
Tanul Festival held under its auspices wouid develop into 
such magnificent proportions. That encoura^d them to pro¬ 
ceed with the work they bad taken on hand. 

Objects of the Kazhagam 

The main object of the Kazhagam was the development 
-of the Tamil langoage. Two schools of ihou^t stood in the 
way of the progress of Tamil One consisted of those who 
thou^t that there was nothing new in TamR literature and 
.that ifche works that really counted could be put m one sh el f. 
The other sdhool consisted of those who held the vkw that 
^ere, was nothing new to learn beyond what was contained in 
an ci en t T a mil litisature. Both the schools could not cDnirL 
bufe to the growfii of TixnE. What wasreqmredwBsahap* 
py blen^ng of reverence fear die old and a quest for tl» new, 
Thero were hi^ thoughts and a fund of knowledge in the 
htecature that had de^neloped from the age of Tolkapp^amf 
That-had to he learnt dmough the ynedinT^ of Tamil alone. 
Thoti were xiew ideas and knowledge, paronidanly on Bricn- 
dfic Bnbjecte, outside Ihe Tamil literatui^ had 

he hr fapid^t within the ambit of Tamil liicirature and rrmde 
to serve the needs of Tamihans. This wb^ the grtsi 
whlth the Tamil Talarchi Ka^ihagom 

They hoped to bring out a comprehen^ve Tamil Ency-? 
clopacdia in nine ^Tilumes at a cost of Ra TO IftVhR, Work 
was progressmg satisfactorily and they Jhoped to hrang out 
the hrst volume in December or January npyf . and thereafter 
the press would he fed regularly and the remaining vnlumeg 
pub lis hed one after another. 
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THE EDITOR 


A newspaper report that occasioned a number df letters 
to the Editors of English dailies of South India and Ceylon 
was a paragraph concerning the paper read by Dr. Christoph 
von FUrer-Haimendorf on “New aspects of the Dravidian 
problem”, at the fourth session of the International Congress 
for Anthropology and Ethnology held in Veinna last Septem¬ 
ber. Dr. Furer-Haimendorf who is the Professor of Asian 
Anthropology in the University of London, is reported to have 
concluded that the Dravidians arrived in South India about 
300 B.C. If his lecture has been correctly reported, it would 
seem that he has taken no notice of archaeological finds out¬ 
side of Mysore State and that he has not taken into account 
the antiquity df the earliest Tamil literature that has reached 
us. However, without seeing the complete text of his lec¬ 
ture, it is impossible to evaluate the new theory. 

The concluding remark by the correspondent who re¬ 
ported the Vienna lecture is very relevant to the progress of 
Tapiil studies. “ It was unfortunate,” says the correspondent, 
“ that none of our South Indian schokus was present at this 
important Congress which brought home to all present the 
inadequacy of our research work in South India and the im¬ 
portance of the problem”. That research work concerning 
South India is madequate is very true. If it is to be ever ad¬ 
equate, the Universities, Cultural institutes and Government 
should realise its importance and collaborate for this end. 

The High Commissioner for India in London has pointed 
out recently that it was an encouraging sign that otf the three 
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thousand Indian students in the United Kingdom, only dess 
than one hundred and sixty were being educated by Goveni- 
ment, the rest being siqjported by private means. But TamU 
scholarship has never been an open door to hnancial well be¬ 
ing and no lecturer employed in the Tamil Department of a 
South Indian University may ever hope to save enough 
money to go abroad for a period of observation and study. 

The Hi gh Commissioner for India in London also pointed 
out that the vast majority of Indian students were in techno- 
Ic^ioal and engineering colleges and that very few were en¬ 
gaged in the study of humanities. While it is understandable 
that India needs to encourage her youth to specializing in 
the sciences, she cannot afford to neglect the humanities n^ich 
have been responsible for making her the intellectual aristo¬ 
crat among the nations. Of the three thousand'students in 
the United Kingdom, most likely there is not even one who 
is specializing in studies connected in auy way with Tamil. 
It is the duty of the State Government^ fsb offer help to pro¬ 
mising scholars. Prizes of a thousand rupees cum shawls, or an 
honorarium paid to court-poets can hardly be termed a satis¬ 
factory discharging of the State’s responsibilify towards the 
promotion of Tamil scholarship. 

The Central Government has not been liberal either, in 
its outlook and in its attitude towards the study of the cul¬ 
tural heritage of the South. Its interest in these matters 
somehow halts with Sanscrit and Hindi and Hyderabad. As 
for the Archaeological Department, it may be non-existent so 
far as Tamil Mad is concerned. The former Direotor-GenCT^ 
of Archaeology, the late K. N. Dikshit, wrote: ‘%'he 
entire field of paleolithic, neolithic, and megalithic as well 
as iron age cultures in Southern India is so vast, and trans¬ 
cends in interests investigation relating to historic periods, 
that it is likely to form a major preoccupation for several 
years. The present Director and his regional subordinates 
would seem to think otherwise. They do not find opportuni¬ 
ties for exercising their talent and their interest in Virampat- 
tinam, Adicheynallur, Korkai, Kayil and other historic places 
m the extreme South. 
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Another reason for the inadequacy of research work in 
the Universities of the Southy is the lack of a plan • to train 
'Mholars of outstanding merit. The University of Ceylon, for 
instance, offers its assistant lecturers,opportunities to qualify 
also abroad for two or three years, but no such opportunity is 
afforded by the South Indian Universities. It is not sufficient 
'for Tamil scholars to be familiar just with their own language 
and literature ; it is also necessary that as many of them as 
possible spend two or three years abroad at Universities that 
have faculties or departments of Oriental Learning such as 
Hamburg, Bonn, Paris and London. It is hot that they will 
have better opportunities abroad for the learning oif Tamil 
literature and language. No, but they will have better oppor¬ 
tunities to acquaint themselves with modern methods of re¬ 
search and observe the lines along which modern western lan- 
guag^ progress. This, neglect has resulted in our having few 
Tamila who are autliorities on Tamil Archaeology or Tamil 
Hi^ry, or Tamil Linguistics and Comparative Philology. We 
hear of foreign ^olars who travel aU the way to India 
to study in situ the Dravidian speech of people like the Khotas 
or the Brahuis, or the script and characteristics of the Indus 
valley civilization, but we hear of no University scholars of 
the South engaged in research of this kind. If North Indian 
Universities can provide facilities for scholars and scholarship 
and establish permanent contacts abroad, why should the 
providing of equal facilities be less feasible to Universities 
which claim to be centres of Tamil learning ? 

The aloofness and retiring dispositions cultivated by Tamil 
scholars where international gatherings and comparative 
stpdies are concerned have created a psychological complex 
-^ong both scholars and students of Tamil. It happens th^t 
m our Universities, even students who take to the specialized 
study of Tamil develop an attitude that tends to react against 
^ modernization. Often they form a separated group all by 
themselves, and are in places considered the ante-diluvian 
element on the campus. Designations such as Faculty of 
Oriental learning and Department of Oriental studies, and 
awardmg degrees such as Bachelor or Master of Oriental 
leammpthe nomenclature itself is not helpful in making them 
healthily modern. No English University terms its faculty of 
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English as the Eaculty of Western Learning. European lan¬ 
guages in a Western University are grouped under “Modern’ 
languages ”, whereas we pride in a terminology that is geogra¬ 
phically irrelevant to us and club ourselves as^ Orientalists- It 
is understandable for a University in Europe or America to 
have a faculty of Oriental studies as it would be understand¬ 
able for India to have faculties of Occidental Studies, but desig¬ 
nations like B. 0. L. and M. O. L. only tend to relegate Tamil 
students in popular immagination to an unreal distance both 
in time and space. If Tamil is to become more and more a 
medium of modem thought and expression, that will depend 
not only on the adaptability and inherent powers of the Tamil 
language, but also on the awareness, outlook, and wclton- 
shauung of Tamil students, Tamil writers and Tamil scholars. 

The inadequacy of research is not a little due to the in¬ 
adequate equipment of those engaged in research and in 
University teaching. There is little attraction in Universities 
for the best talent since remuneration is.^ poor. Therefore, 
even if a University post is accepted in South India, it c^ten 
serves for young lecturers as a spring-board for bettering their 
prospects. Competent lecturers who remain in Universities 
in spite of difficulties, are so heavily burdened with hours of 
lecturing that they can hardly find the time to devote them¬ 
selves to study and research. 

How necessary it is that a few in each University be 
masters of at least the English language and be well equipped 
in scholarship so as to be the interpreters of T fl.mil Culture to 
the East and to the West, is shown by the remarks of a Western 
critic regarding a book published recently by a University 
Professor, Marjorie Sykes in her review of the book, says: 
'‘A further factor which is detrimental to the book, both as 
a popular introduction and as a scholarly statement of the 
results ctf research, is the weakness of its expository style. It is 
wordy and tautological. It abounds in such phrases as “ it 
goes without saying,” “ it is crystal clear “ mention may be 
made,” “ taking a bird’s eye view,” “ we mu'^ not fail to note,” 
etc. etc., niost of which are unnecessary and many quite un- 
suited to their context, from which, after several readings one 
fails to extract any satisfactory meaning. 
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All original work done by Indian scholars in the vast field 
of Indian history is to be welcomed and encouraged. It ts for 
the Universities concerned to see that the highest standards of 
scholarship are maintained, and that the results of their work 
are presented in such a way that both historical science, and 
historical understanding may be effectively advanced ” ^ 

Is it because of the inadequacy of Tamil studies, and the 
lack btf a sufficient number of Tamil schol^s with an All India 
reputation — let alone international recognition — that even 
in 1952 South India and Tamiliana receive such ^ant notice 
in books and periodicals that profess to interpret what the 
Indian Constitution has termed “ the composite culture of 
India ” ? It is difficult to imderstand what other reason the 
editors of “ The History and Culture of the Indian People ” 
had, to be so negligent of the South in the two volumes of 
history that they have so far published. 

This historical series is a conscious attempt to rewrite 
history and to re<^y the distorted pictures that foreigners 
have drawn of India. It is prepared under the directions of 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s President, His Excellency, Dr. 
K. M. Munshi, who in his foreward says : “ In the course of 
my studies I had long felt the inadequacy of our so-called 
histories of India. For many years, therefore I w^ planning 
an elaborate history of India in order not only that India’s 
past might be described by her sons, but also that the world 
might catch a glimpse of her soul.” The first two volumes, 
we regret to state, are disproportionately emphatic on the 
contribution of the Aryans and grossly laconic ^out the non- 
Aryan peoples that form the basis of the earliest Indian history 
and Indian culture. 

The first volume is entitled “ The Vedic Age.” The Aryan 
problem and .Sanscrit literature form the subject of most of 
the studies, while the Pre-Vedic and the non-Aryan aspects 
of the Vedic age are very insufficiently treated. A. D. Pusalker 
deals with the “Indus Valley Civilization” in one chapter, 
but with the dexterity of a lawyer than of a scholar, attempts 
to meet at every turn the arguments for the Dravidian origin 


1 The Aryan Path, October, 1952, p. 462, 
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of the Indus Valley Civilization. S. K. Chatterji, however, in 
his study.on “Race Movements and Pre-historic Culture”, 
seeks to do justice to Pre-Aryan and non-Aryan India. He 
says with reason : “ When the hypothesis of an Aryan invasion 
and occupation of India was first proposed some four genera¬ 
tions ago, it was believed that the white-skinned blue-e 3 ned, 
and golden-haired, Aryans, like their kinsmen of NOTthern 
Europe, entered India from the plateau of Central Asia, 
which was then a land of romantic mystery, came to this land 
of the black-skinned non-Aryans, made an easy and matter- 
of-course conquest of them, and imposed upon an inferior 
race or races their superior religion, culture, and language. 
It was believed that all the better elements in Hindu religion 
and culture — its deeper philosophy, its finer literature, its 
more reasonable organization, everything, in fact which was 
great and good and noble in it -r— came from the Aryans as a 
superior white race ; and whatever was dark and lowly and 
superstitious in Hindu religion and civilization represented 
only an expression of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality. 
This view is now being gradually abandoiied.”^ 

The second volume entitled “ The Age of Imperial Unity ” 
adds insult to the injury caused by the first volume. There 
is a study of Saivaism by Prof. T, M. P. Mahadevan of the 
University of Madras. But while the history of the Northern 
kingdoms is treated in hundreds of pages, South India and 
Ceylon are dismissed in twenty-two pages said to be from the 
pen of a scholar long gone to his reward, the late Dewan 
Bahadur S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar. What seems most ludi¬ 
crous is that the chapter on Tamil language and literature is 
written by a Professor of English of the Andhra University, 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar.* The Professor, judging by the 
chapter, does not seem to have had a first hand knowledge of 
the ancient literature of the Tamils. He has merely sum¬ 
marised some out-dated books'written in English on Tamil 
literature. Of the fifteen pages that have been alloted to him, 
he devotes not a few paragraphs to narrating the legends con- 

2 The Vedic Age, p. 157. 

- The Chapter is actually entiUed “Dravidian Laufeuages and Litera¬ 
ture ” but no other Dravidian literature is studied in the chapter 
though there is a brief reference to other Dravidian languages. 
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nected with A^istya and the three Sangams. Sentences like 
the following are extremely enigmatic: “ The Kural is one 
of the few Tamil works that form a. constitiieht of the popular 
culture of the Tatnils.” It. is passing, strange that the General 
Editor was unable to find a Tamil Sdiolar to supply this 
chapter on ancient Tamil literature. 

Mr. R. C. Majumdar, ex Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University and General Editor of this series has recently pub¬ 
lished a book Ancient India in which he says: “There is a 
general belief that all the best elements in Hindu religion and 
culture are derived from the Aryans, and whatever is lowly, 
degrading, or superstitious in it represents the primitive non- 
Aryan element mixed up with it. This view is certainly wrong, 
and we must admit that the Aiyan religion, thoughts and be¬ 
liefs have been profoundly modified by those of the Proto- 
AusU'aloids and Dravidians with whom they came into con¬ 
tact in India. Though the extent of their influence is not yet 
fully known, there is no doubt that they underlie the whole 
texture of Hindu Culture and civilisation and their contribu¬ 
tion to it is by no means either mean or negligible’ In some 
respects, particularly in material civilization, the Dravidian 
speaking peoples excelled the Aryans in building up the great 
structure known as Hinduism 

Mr. Majumdar had a golden opportunity to rectify the 
false reading of Ancient Indian history which he and others 
have had reason to deplore. The errors of foreign historians 
are being corrected, but it is important that in this rewriting 
of history, the different regions of India are given their due 
place and importance. No linguistic chauvinism or regional 
patriotism or attachment to • a mythical Aryan superiority 
should falsify the new history. Let not the error of the 
foreigner give place to the error of the compatriot. 


•* India, p. 24, 
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As an Andhra, I envy Tamil its possession of two such 
poems as SilapddikaraTn and ManiTnekalai, for which I can 
find no equivalents in Telugu literature. Even in translation 
they dominate the soul like a charm. What must they be like 
in the original ? 

— C. R.'Reddy m Dravidian India. 


‘‘Tamil and Sanskrit in ^ite of some analogies of words 
have np connection whatever. Their grammatical systems so 
widely differ that they certainly proceed from quite differ¬ 
ent origins. They are only tp one another what a cocoa tree 
would be to a carrot plant.” 

—JuKen Vinson in The Siddhanta Dipika, Vol. 5. p. 31. 


"Tamil is the only vernacular literature in India which’ 
has not been content with imitating the Sanskrit but has 
honourably attempted to emulate and outshine it. In one 
department at least, that of ethical epigrams, it is generally 
maintained, and I think it must be admitted, that the San¬ 
skrit-has been outdone by the Tamil.” 

—Dr. Caldwell in Comparative Grammar of the 

Dravidian Languages. 


“ It is possible to write a simple sentence in pure native 
Tamil and then to express the same meaning in words almost 
whoUy of Sanskrit derivation; the differences in the two 
cases being something like the differences in the English style 
of Swift and Johnson.” 

—W, Taylor iji Introduction to Rottler^s Dictionary^ 
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“Rank and station are provided for by tbe use of vari¬ 
ous pronouns extending to several degrees of honorific ex¬ 
pression. The language teams with words expressive of the 
different degrees of affinity. Where in European languages a 
long periphrasis would be required^ Tamil presents the thing 
in its own single tema. And this fecundity extends to al the 
xamifications of the family tree. If I speak of a sister I may 
either take a word, that gives the relationship subsisting be¬ 
tween us or I may select one that will indicate our relative 
ages. Measures and divisions of time are equally minute and 
expressive. The language thus specific gives to the mind a 
readiness and clearness of conception whilst its terseness and 
philosophic idiom afford equal means of lucid utterance.” 

—Rev. Perceval in The Land of the Veda. 


“ The invasion and conquest of these flourishing tribes by 
the Aryans was part of that ancient process whereby, periodi¬ 
cally, the north hasi swept down violently upon the 
settled and pacified south; this has been one of the tnain 
streams of history, on which civilizations have risen and 
fallen like epochal undulations. The Aryans poured down 
upon the Dravidians, the Achaeans and Dorians upon the 
Cretans and Aegeans, the Germans upon the Romans, the 
Lombards upon the Italians, the English upon the World. 
Forever the north produces rulers and warriors, the south pro¬ 
duces artists and saints and the meek inherit heaven. 

—^Will Durant in “Our Oriental Heritage”. 


“When Deenabandhu C. F. Andrews stayed in our Ash¬ 
ram he told me how deeply impressed he was by the natural 
beauties of the Tamil Nad with its hills and valleys spread 
all over the land. He gave us one address on this very sub¬ 
ject at our Sandhya time. He told me he saw nothing like 
this in North India. The great chain of the mountains that 
lie on the West and the East (Western and Eastern Ghats) 
linked by the gentler connecting hills that run across the 
country from East to West (The Javadi, Shervaroys, Anar 
malai and other hills) with their lovely water-falls as at 
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Courtallam and Papanasam make the landscape very pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful. The rivers that run from West to 
East and the vast fertile plains and green fields add to the 
picture. The great ocean surrounds the.Jand on almost all 
three sides, and the point at Cape .Comorin where the three 
seas meet is a charming spot. These gifts of nature have in¬ 
fluenced the Tamil people in their long and ancient historical 
development.” 

—^Dr. S. Jesudason in “ The History of the Tamils 
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SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 

B etween the years 2500 and 1500 B. C. it wotdd have 
been possible to travel from remote Sutkagen-dor, near 
the shores of the .4rabian Sea over 300 miles west of Karachi, to 
the village of Rupar at the foot of the Simla Hills—a distance 
of 1,000 miles — and to see on all sides men living in various 
degrees the same mode of life, making the same land of pots 
and tools and ornaments, ancl possibly administrated by the 
same government. There was a widespread unity, widespread 
alike in time and in space. This unity is emphasized and 
partly explained when our travels take us past* two great 
dties of a kind hitheto unparallelled in these parts. One of 
&em lies, beside the Indus 200 miles north-east of Karachi, 
at a spot which came to be known later as Mohehjo-daro, the 
Hill of the dead; the other 400 miles further on, stands near 
the little Punjab town of Harappa, beside a .former course oif 
the Ravi, tributary of the Indus. Here the art osfl Iving in 
cities, in other words Civilization had come into being and' 
had co-ordinatel human effort on a geographical scale mi- 
approached in prehistoricTimes. Since its discovery in 1921, 
the.now-famous Indus Gvilizalion has rightly ranked amongst 
the gi’eat civilizations of the ancient world. ' 

Almost all' the known remains of this civilization lie 
within the limits of West Pakistan. That is a circumstance 
of which the new Dominion may be proud. It gives, indeed, 
a sort of basic unity to Pakistan itself in our historic con¬ 
sciousness. At the same time it presents the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment with a special responsibility, of which it is well aware, as 
the custodian of the relics of an outstanding epoch of human 
endeavour. Mohenjo-daro is today one of the most spectacular 

--Tf— • 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler was formerly Director-General of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India, and Anchaeological Adviser to the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan. He is now Secretary of the British Academy, London. It is by 
his courtesy that this desaiption is reproduced. 
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of all excavated cities, and well repays tlie arduous journey, 
to its site. Let us, in imagination, make that journey when 
the city was still standing in its prime, some 4,000 years ago, 
before time and the Indus floods had bitten into it. 

Instead of approaching the city, as we do today, amidst 
sand and dusty tamarisk-bushes, we may suppose that we 
are passing through irrigated fields which, in their season, 
bear crops of wheat and barley, sesamum and field-peas, and 
a species of rai. Even a cotton-plantation may lend variety 
to the busy scene; at any rate, cotton is certainly ^own to 
the Indus citizens. As we draw near to the suburbs, we pass 
the cemetery where (on the analogy of Harappa) slight ob¬ 
long mounds, ranged north and south like those of a Muslim 
graveyard, indicate the resting-place of the city forefathers. 
Beside and beyond them, smoking Idlns begin to meet the 
eye, some for the baking of pottery, others for firing the mil¬ 
lions of balced bricks used in the construction and reconstruc¬ 
tion of the city’s buildings and defences. And so we come 
at last to the great city itself, with its close-set houses and 
teeming streets. 

We find that the city falls into two somewhat distinct 
parts, a lower and an upper. The lattw, towards the western 
outskirts, is an oblong mound, 400 yards from north to south 
and 200 yards from east to west, and massively fortified. If, 
for the present purpose, we transfer to Mohenjo-daro the 
better-known details of the equivalent mound at Harappa, 
we shall see that the fortifications of this citadel—for thus 
it may be described — stand upon a bank or bund designed 
to protect the base of the defences from the floods which we 
know to have broken through occasionally into the town. 
Merchants from the distant city of Ur in Mesopotamia could 
tell us that their own native city-walls stood in part upon 
a similar pa-otective foundation. On the Harappa-Mohenjo- 
daro bund rises a thick wall of mud-brick, 40 feet wide but 
tapering upwards to a height of 30 or 40 feet, and faced on 
the outside by a skin qf baked brick to protect it from the 
monsoon-rains. At intervals along it, rectangular towers pro¬ 
ject, and the corners in particular are heavily reinforced in 
this manner. In the northern end the walls turn inward to 
flfink a long approach up into the interior, and (at Harappa, 
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at any rate) other gates on the western side give access to 
external terraces, designed for ceremonial. 

Within the walls, the building-level of the citadel is raised 
30 feet above the .plain by an artificial platform or infillin g 
of earth and mud-brick; and on this platform, amongst 
buildings of a more normal sort, stands a series of remarkable 
structures which we assume to be connected with the civic Ad¬ 
ministration — whether secular or religious or both. One of 
these buildings contains a well-built tank which probably 
serves a ritual function. Another, with solid construction and 
cloistered court, is seemingly the residence of a high official, 
possibly the high priest himself, or perhaps rather a college 
of priests. Yet another is a large piMared hall, designed ob¬ 
viously for ceremony or conference. II is clear enough that 
this assemblage of unique and monumental structures, frown¬ 
ing from' its pedestal upon the town below, represents the 
stern, masterful rule of which the “ lower city ” also constantly 
reminds us. 

Before descending from the citadel, however, let us climb 
upon the eastern battlements and survey the lower city from 
above. At our feet, we see the houses and shops stretching 
for a mile towards the broad Indus, where another bund 
seeks to ward off the river that at the same time serves the 
city and threatens it. From beneath the two ends of the 
citadel, parallel streets, some 30 feet broad, stretch away from 
us and are crossed by other straight streets which divide the 
town-plan into great oblong blocks, each 400 yards in length 
and 200 or 300 yards in width. Within these blocks, purpose¬ 
ful lanes subdivide the groups of buildings and ma-intain the 
general rectangularity of the plan. It is clear that the city 
is no chance-growth. It is drilled and regimented by a civic 
ardhitect whose will is law. 

Even from where we stand, we can see that the streets 
are lined with a remarkable system of brick-covered drains. 
In the nearer distance one of these is being cleaned out by 
a uniformed municipal sanitary-squad, at a point where a 
man-hole has been built for the purpose. (2,000 years later, 
archaeologists will find the heap of debris still lying beside 
the man-hole). But it is the "hour of cow-dust,” when the 
children are driving in the humped cattle and the shcrt-horng 
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and the buffaloes from the countryside for the night, along 
streets which, though well-drained, are unpaved ; and the 
dust from the herds and from the solid wheeled “ Sindhi ” 
carts and on occasional elephant that, wend amongst them 
rises high amongst the houses and obscures detail. We can 
just see that many of the houses are of normal oriental 
countryard-plan. the rooms grouped round two or more sides 
of a court or light-well; and here and there we can catch a 
glimpse of a brick stair-case leading up to a flat roof or an 
upper storey. For the rest, we must descend into the streets 
themselves 

There, if we come from some of the ancient cities of the 
West, we are at once struck with the uniformity and mono¬ 
tony of the street-architecture, with the absence of monu¬ 
mental sculpture or other divertisement. At the best, the 
severe brick walls are coated with a mud plaster. In the main 
struts there are few doors and fewer windows; most of the 
houses are entered from the side-lanes, where pie-dogs lurk 
and chase occasional cats, and children play with marbles 
and with the little terracotta carts and dolls. Through the 
doors of some of the better houses a glimpse can be obtained 
of furniture enlivened by inlay of shell or green-blue faience 
but of no great elaboration. Here and there a chute in an. 
outside wall discharges waste and sewage into a brick-built 
soil-tank or into a large jar, pending the attentions of the 
busy sanitary-squad. Meanwhile, at the shop beside us, 
another municipal squad — the Insi)ectors of Weights and 
Measures — is sternly checking the shopkeeper’s cubic stone 
weights against a standard set. All is orderly and regulated. 
At the same time, all is a trifle dull, a trifle lacking in the 
stimulus of mdividuality. The almcKst unvarying character 
of the city as a whole from century to century is reflected 
in this absence of suppression of personality in its details 
from street to street. 

This sense of regimentation reaches its climax in a quarter 
where there are sixteen small, identical, two-roomed cottages 
for the housing of slaves or conscripts, reminding us of the 
coolie-qu^ter which lies between the citadel and the ancient 
river-bed at Harappa. We are further reminded that at 
Harappa, behind the two rows of coolie-cottages are serried 
lines of circular brick platforms for fhe pounding (rf grain in 
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centra! mortars, and behind these in turn, significantly near 
to the river and its shipping, lie parallel lines of granaries 
upon a brick-faced pedestal. At both cities We seem to see, 
as in Mesopotamia, the secular arm of an administration 
strengthened and straitened by religious sanction ; a civic 
discipline rigidly enforced by a king-god or his priesthood. 

That being so, the more regrettable is it that in our tour 
of the city we have not found a single building which can, 
with certainty, be described as a temple. It may be that the 
dust has obscured, as oday a much later Buddhist stupa obs¬ 
cures, the highest point of the citadel, where the chief temple 
might be expected. Nor can we make good the omission later 
on at Harappa, since there a still more recent obstruction 
(a cemetery) will bafile the archaeologist. For the religion 
and ritual of these cities we must console ourselves with lesser 
relics. Thus terracotta figurines of women seem to show that 
a Mother-goddess played some part at least in domestic ritual, 
and there are suggestions of a form of phallus-worship. Seal- 
representations of a three-faced and horned male god squat¬ 
ting with legs bent double and surrounded, on one seal, by 
an elephant, a tiger, a rhinocer(» and a buffalo, suggest a 
forerunner of the Hindu Siva. There are also many indications 
on seals and pottery that trees, particularly the piped or 
sacred fig-tree were worshiped, as widely in India today. 
Animals, notably the buU, which is sometimes accompanied 
by a so-called “ sacred brazier ” or manger, were apparently 
objects of veneration, and composite animals, sudi as one 
with a human face, an elephant's trunk, the forequarters of a 
bull and the hindquarters of a tiger, presumably represent 
a synthesis of animal-cults. Snakes may also have been 
worshipped, and here again many parallels may be found in 
modem India. Altogether it is likely that the region of the 
Indus Givi£zation anticipated certain of th-e non-Aryan ele¬ 
ments in the Hinduism of a long-subsequent age. 

But we have not yet left the busy street, with its seething 
population. The dress of the local citizen is notably scanty 
but, so far as it goes ornamental. The women wear a short 
skirt held by a girdle which may be adorned with beads. 
Above the waist, the body is bare save for extensive necMaces 
which are usually of clay or stone beads but are sometimes 
of blue faience or green jadeite or even gold. The most re- 
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maxkable feature, however, is the fanshaped headdress worn 
with grave, ceremonious mien by an occasional lady of rank 
and fashion. At the sides of the headdress are pannier-like 
cloth extensions, carefully stiffened and balanced and of gro- 
tesqute aspect to the foreign eye. Of the men, less is to be 
said. The poorer classes wear a loin-cloth, a few, particularly 
the priests and high officials, are wrapped in embroidered 
cloaks. Many of them are bearded, but the seniors sometunes 
shave the upper lip in accordance with a hieratic fashion more 
at home in the neighbouring civilization of Sumer. 

Let us peer at the passers-by more clbsely. We find that 
about half of them are of medium height and slender build, 
with olive complexion, dark hair, long head and fine features. 
Similar men and women of this attractive appearance might 
be found in many places, from the western Meditterranean 
to southern Arabia and India. Amongst them are a few of 
smaller stature, dark, with curly bla^k hair and pronounced 
lips, of an aspect recalling that of some of the “ aboriginals ” 
of the Indian peninsula. An occasional passenger has a broad 
head with regullar but rugged features. Of mixed type is a 
priest wdth beard and shaven lip and a woven fillet round his 
hair, whose advent is received with obsequiousness by all 
within range. And striding amongst them in his Turkoman 
boots is an almond-eyed Mongolian who came in this morning 
after a moonlight trek with a camel-caravan which has brought 
a mixed cargo of dried fruits and the blue lapis lazuli and tur¬ 
quoise from Afghanistan and Iran. In brief, the human scene 
is as cosmopolitan as such scenes are wont to be. 

One perennial feature of our surroundings continues to 
evade us : the language which many of these folk are speakmg 
and which is indicated by clearly rendered but unintelligible 
characters upon goods in the shops and even on some of the 
pottery at the well. We nevertheless glance frequently at the 
seals and sealings bearing these unread characters, for they 
also bear vivid and superbly engraved representations of 
animak — cattle of various kinds, tiger, rhinoceros, elephant, 
crocodite — and, as already remarked, the shapes of gods. 
Only ordinary mankind, it seems is passed over as of no ac- 
TOunt. Once more, we find that the individual is of no great 
interest to this efficient but curiously detached society. 
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Before continuing our description, we may • pause to 
consider for a moment certain aspects of these cities and their 
civilization on a more abstract plane. We have observed the 
astonishing sameness of that civilization, both from place to 
place within ita 1,000 mile stretch and from age to age within 
its 1,000 — year span. Another quality of it is its isolation. 
Only in a general way is it linked with the smaller cultures 
of the last chapter. Its distinctive pottery deep red with 
bllack pattern of scales or interesting circles of piped leaves 
or peacocks or fish — its seals, some of its inlays and orna¬ 
ments are peculiar to itself. We know not the circumstances 
of their origin. Its commercial intercourse with the outside 
world was of the slightest, at any rate in non-perishable goods; 
what trade there may have been in perishable commodities 
such as spices, unguents, cloth and slaves, we cannot of course 
tell in the absence of an intelligible record. Most oif the tools 
in daily use were still of stone, long chert blades in particular 
being employed as knives and for other purposes ; but simple 
axes, knives, arrow-heads, spears and other implements were 
also made from copper or its alloy bronze, and these metals, 
together with silver, were -sometimes used for vessels or 
figurines. For these purposes copper was probably brought 
from Rajputana, not necessary beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Indus State. Iron was, of course, still unknown at this 
remote date. A little lapis lazuli was, as we have seen, im¬ 
ported from north-eastern Afghanistan. Occasionally a stone 
or alabaster unguent box may have come from Soutb-Balu- 
chistan or Southern Persia, a bronze socketed axe-head or 
rare gold disc-beads from Mesopotamia, a bronze pin (from 
Northern Persia or Asia Minor, a fragment of amazonite from 
South India. Amongst exports, a few distinctive products 
Each as seals, inlays, and pottery found their way from the 
Indus to Ur and other cities of Mesopotamia at a time which 
Mesopotamia archaeologists can identify as about 2300 B. C. 
But, considering that Mohenjo-daro lived through upwords 
of nine rebuildings, the total volume of this trade on either 
side is insignificant. 

How then did the Indus cities come into being ? In spite 
of their dift'erence and detachment from the contemporary 
(and older) cities of Mesopotamia, it is unlikely that the 
civic idea was an absolutely independent invention of the 
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Indus folk. And here it is perhaps i)ossible to find a useful 
analogy in the fully historical period. When Islam came to 
Pakistan and India from the West, it brought with it Uie 
idea of mosque and tomb, the ideas of the rhythmic triple 
iwmi, the emphatic dome, the minaret. But In^, whitlst 
adopting these ideas adapted them to her traditions. She 
accepted but transmuted. And for a demonstration of this 
process, we have only to compare the Isfahan of Skah Abbas 
with the almost contemporary Fathepur Sikri of Akbar the 
Great: the one completely and soberly Persian, the other 
touched with the fantasy of the jungle. So also, we may 
suppose, in the third millennium B. C. India (Pakistan) re¬ 
ceived from Mesopotamia the already- established idea df city- 
life or civilization, but transmuted that idea into a mode 
substantially new and congenial to her. Above all, she de¬ 
veloped^ her civilization, as at more than one later p>eriod, 
along ambitious imperial lines. Whether thfe outstanding 
cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa represent one empire 
or two, we cannot know ; if the latter, we may recall that in 
the ninth century A. D. two Arab principalities divided the 
Indus between them, in somewhat similar fashion, with capi¬ 
tals at Multan in the Punjab and Mansurah in Sind. It does 
not greatly matter. But the immensely vaster size of these 
two cities (each of them three or more miles in circumference), 
when compared with the other sites of the same culture, once 
again emphasizes that intense centralization which we have 
recognized at all stages of the Civilization. Sameness, isola¬ 
tion, centralization are its abstract qualities : it w^as a civili¬ 
zation wihin an Iron Curtain which preserved it marvellously 
intact for a thousand years, more or less. And then, about 
1500 B. C., something happened to it. 

We are once again on the eastern fortifications of the 
citadel of Mohenjo-daro. Before us lie the familiar straight 
streets, stretching for away towards the Indus. But otherwise 
the scene is a very different one from the peaceful evening 
homecoming which we witnessed before. Now volumes of 
smoke and flame are rismg from several of the houses below 
us. Led by a gesticulating man in an outlandish chariot drawn 
by two small ponies which are stretched at a fast canter, a 
horde of howling swordsmen is rushing down one of the main 
streets. By tiie chariot-pole crouches the charioteer, and 
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every now and then the swaying figure beside him fits an 
arrow to a short, stocky bow and discharges it into the panic- 
stricken groups of fleeing citizens. As we watch, a gang of 
desperadoes turns mto one of the side-lanes where half-a-dozen 
wretched creatures, including a small child, have just emerged 
from a house and are seeking escape. In a moment their 
bodies are sprawling in the dust and their cries cease. A little 
further on, a rash refugee has returned for some treasured 
knick-knack, and he shares the same fate. At another spot 
a pathetic group of eight or nine figures, half of them children, 
are emerging heavily laden from the Quarter of the Ivory 
Workers. They are surrounded: their.screams reach a brief 
crescendo and die away. Their treasures have been trans¬ 
ferred to other hands, and the looters are thrusting upon 
their way. Elsewhere again, we look down on one of the 
public well-rooms, in which local house-folk were drawing 
water wben death came to their city. For a time they have 
cowered beside the well as the screams and the shouting draw 
steadily nearer. Now they can bear the suspense no longer. 
Two of them are climbing the stairs, have reached the street, 
when the invading mob closes upon them. They drop, and are 
instantly trampled into the sand. A burly feUow with raised 
sword turns on to the well-house stairs and cuts down the 
cowering woman who is struggling up them. She falls back¬ 
wards across the steps, and her companion, stiU beside the 
well, is struck down instantly. Laden wdth plunder, the raven¬ 
ing horde sweeps on. A part of it is already streaming up 
the long stairway into the citadel on which we stand. It is 
high time for us to take flight into the future, through thirty- 
four centuries during which the poor bones of the massacred 
will lie there in the. derelict streets and lanes until twentieth 
century archeologists shall dig and find them, where they, 
with their age-long Giviliization, perished within the hour. 

It remains to expand this story a little in the colder light 
of science and literature. Recent revisions of all the related 
evidence make it clear that the Indus Civilization was still 
living in the early centuries of the second millennium B. C. 
It was succeeded by a variety of (materially) inferior cultures, 
in some cases after a phase of violence. Into this picture it' 
is difficult not to bring the evidence of the earliest literature 
of India, the Rigveda, which is agreed to represent, from the. 
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Aryan point of view and in the vague way of a hieratic hymned, 
the conditions of the invasion of the Pwijab by the Aryaris 
at a date which, on archaeological and other grounds, is 
now commonly ascribed to the fifteenth century B,C. The 
vedic hymns make it clear that the mobile, city-less invaders 
differed at every point from the long-static citizens whom 
they invaded. The term used for the cities of the aborigines 
is pur, meaning a ‘^fort” or ’‘stronghold.” One of these 
embattled cities is called “ broad ” and “ wide.” Sometimes 
they are referred to metaphoricaiily as ‘‘of metal.” “Autu- 
manal ” forts are also named, perhaps with reference to the 
capacity of a, bund, like that on which the Harappa defences 
stood, to withhold the autumn inundations. Forts “wiUi a 
hundred walls ” are mentioned. The citadel may be of stone 
or of mud-brick (“raw”, “unbaked”). Indra, the Aryan 
war-god, is puramdara, “ fort-destroyer.” He shatters “ninety 
forts” for his Aryan protege, Divodasa. The same forts are 
doubtless referred to where in other hymns he demolishes 
variously ninetynine and a hundred “ancient castles” of the 
aboriginal leader Sambara. In brief, he “ rends 'forts as age 
consumes a garment.” 

Where are — or were — these native citadels ? It has in 
the past been supposed that they were mythical or, at the 
best, mere palisaded refuges. But, since the discovery of 
fortifications at Harappa and Molienjo-daro in 1944, we know 
too, that at least the administrative nucleus of these great 
cities was stronglyfortified. We laiow too, that lesser sites 
of the same Civilization, such as Ali Murad and Kohtras in 
Western Sind and Sutkagen-dor in Makran, couM boast de¬ 
fensive walls of stone, stone-and-mud, or brick. The general 
showing, then, is that of a highly evolved “ aboriginal ” civili¬ 
zation of essentially non-Aryan type, now known to have 
employed massive fortifications and known aliso to have do¬ 
minated the river-system of Pakistan at a time not distant 
from the likely period of the earlier Aryan invasions of that 
region. What destroyed this firmly settled civilization ? Cli¬ 
matic, economic, political deterioration may have weakened 
it, but its ultimate extinction is more likely to have been 
completed by deliberate and large-scale destruction. On cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, Indra and his Aryans stand accused. 
If we reject this evidence, then we have to assume that, in 
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the short interval which can at he most, have intervened 
between the end of the Indus Civilization and the first Aryan 
invasions, an unidentified but formidable civilization arose 
in the same rejdon and presented an extensive fortified front 
to the invaders. The assumption is a wilful and unlikely one. 
It is now, therefore, generally accepted that the Indus cities 
were, in fact, those referred to in the Rig\’’eda, and that they 
were destroyed by Aryan invaders in or about the fifteenth 
century B. C. (See Five thousand years of Pakistan, by R. E. M. 
Wheeler, p. 24ff.) 
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T. P. MINApm SUNDARAN, m.a.; m.o.l.; b.l. 

I NDIA has celebrated her fifth anniversary of the day 
she achieved Independence. She is a federation of States 
in one of which an ancient language continues to be current 
even in this Twentieth Century. The Tamilians are therefore 
both to look backward to the past for preserving their classical 
heritage and to look forward to the future for achieving prog¬ 
ress in science and the modern arts. That is their peculiar 
problem at present because of their unique position in History. 
If language is the expression of a nationality, the Tamil 
language should become capable of performing this cultural 
duty. ~ ‘ 

Man stands up with his gaze towards heaven, looks and 
marches towards the horizon. The hands become freed and 
develop into the miraculous tools of the brain, its very em¬ 
bodiment, creating and shaping, as they wish, the world and 
the machines which are but his extended arms. Man finds- 
that his most materialistic organ of eating creates music mov¬ 
ing other hearts and utters words symbolising his innermost 
thoughts. Man thinks aloud ; thought is no more inaccessible. 
This is a discovery and a revolution. Society is knit together 
in this union of voices and communism of thoughts. The 
miracle is that it is the incarnation of thought in audible 
sounds. Society preserves this through its tradition. But 
after all, the audible sound, as an audible sensation, is ephe¬ 
meral. When man’s scribling hands give permanence to these 
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The Government of Madras appointed in the year 1950 a Com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of making recommendations for the simpli¬ 
fication of the Tamil Script so as to serve better the needs of modem 
printing machinery and discard the illogical accretions in the develop¬ 
ment of the Script. Six months ago the Government of Madras stated 
that because of strong opposition to the reform of the saipt, it was 
leaving it to the public to effect the changes it might deem necessary. 
T. P. Meenakshi Sundaran, who was a member of the Govemmennt 
Committee, here discusses the need for adopting the recommendations 
of the Committee, 
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thoughts through written symbols, another revolution is ef¬ 
fected. Man’s thoughts conquer time and space. Aristotle 
and Tiruvalluvar, Homer and Kambar speak td us through 
the ages. Our friends in foreign countries of the West through 
their letters, conquering space, speak to us as did the Letters 
of the Kings carried through their embassises in ancient times. 
Books are thus born. 

• 

Once written down these books of great, men cease to be 
individual possessions and become the common property of 
society. They can be copied and multiplied but there is a limit 
to human power. Man, however, overcomes this difficulty 
by inventing machines. If man is a thinking and a social 
animal, the books, the embodiments of men’s thoughts, are 
the heritage of every man — not only of the learned few. 
The age of the Common man starts. The Printing press and 
its modern developments of lino-t 3 rpe, mono-t 3 qDe etc., have 
ushered in this age of universal literacy as the very basis of 
the Democracy of our country. The Printing press though’' 
nothing but matter, yet as the embodiment of the social urge 
of Man’s spirit thus introduces the third great revolution ii 
the domain of thought. 

The common man :— the ordinary labourer working the 
ever renewing machines has to keep himself in touch with 
their modern developments if he is to keep the wolf from his 
doors. The invention of mechanical devices and improve¬ 
ments are flashed through the wireless and the tele-type writer 
all through the world, to be printed in the evening papers, 
giving the latest news. The Tainil language and its scripts 
have to serve not only the ppets and philosophers but also 
the motor driver and the electrician speaking and writing 
~SL peculiai’ Tamil jargon almost foreign to the learned, though 
^pular among their own comrades. The democractic and 
practical need of the age should not be lost sight of in our 
preoccupation with our own classics. This supplies us with 
a guiding principle. The adult coming to the community 
Centre to receive his social education is to a little extent like 
the child familiar to us in our school. We shall therelfore 
study the familiar child to throw new light on this prob¬ 
lem, 

fSociety it is that malces culture immortal, passing it on 
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•from one generation to another by actual sodal contact and 
habits. Therefore, the greatest problem is to prepare the 
yoimger generation — the future chiTens — for the necee- 
sities of the modern world. This is the era of the Child as 
a poetess of the West has sung. The Child is the father of 
the man and this ought to serve as our starting point. A 
Common Error Xote-book of a higher form of a City High 
School reveals to us the difficulties the children are expCTien<* 
ing in our educational institutions, where their difficulties 
honest toil and first trials at creative expression, are condemn¬ 
ed as errors by a tyrannical adult world of teachers, in their 
attempt at mechanising and standardising the human talent 
of the morrow. The longer ka and other syMabic letters ending 
in long a, are with a few exceptions, written with the con¬ 
sonants followed by what in Tamil is callbd a kal .of the 
form/. nr etc.) The_^ceptions ts?, 
of confufflon to the children believing in the uniformity of 
Mature, which is th^ basis of afi jour sciences. 
'sophisticated ones more bfteii than not write these exceptional 
letters also with a kal as pir, anr and The history of the 
Tamil script justifies their mistakes as the most ancient and 
correct forms. The exceptions have been introduced in the 
middle ages to avoid confusion in the running script. We, 
therefore, ought to be thankful to these new-comers to our 
world, teaching us good sense through their racial memory 
of the ancient forms. 

There is another place where this fundamental feeling of 
uniforimty of nature receives a rude shock. Whilst ordinarily 
we write the syllabic letters ending in ai with a double 
kombu («’) preceding the consonant the letters iiai, nai, lai, 
lai are not written according to this ordinary rule estensr^ enesr^ 
«s>«) and but instead are written as exceptions having the 
forms and so as to avoid the confusion of the 

double kombu with «r etc. in the running script. Here also 
the good sense of the children condemned as a mistake by 
their teachers, puts us on our guard to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the ancient history of these letters which surprisingly 
justifies their socalled aberrations. 

There is one other instance of this breach of uniformity 
more dangerous to the development of science and logic be¬ 
cause of its occurrence almost at the second step of the child 
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in its progress in writing. ^ and <&,, the first two letters are 
related in form, even as they are related in sound. The long 
and short vowels and syllabic letters in the alphabet are 
uniformly thus related. But at the very second step, wme 
the short i and the long i which have no similarity in form 
when they are written as 5) and The connected forms, 
5) and are hot of ancient history and there is no meaning 
in persisting to use the p'antha form of the long i when there 
is an ancient form stiU continuing to be current. That great 
friend of the children the late lamented Tiru C. R. Namasi- 
vaya Mudaliar re-introduced uniformity to this extent in his 
Readers. 

These are some of the rworninendatipps of,the Cpmmitt!^ 
appoipfi^ the gpvermnent of Madras for reiforming the 
^ript — recommendations approved by the learned bodies of 
Tamil land. These are neither revolutionary nor heterodox ; 
they, in an orthodox way go back to the pristine purity of 
ancient usage. 

. The next source of confusion is between the sign of au 
C§)G»r; .m th^'syMabic letters and the letter I ('sir). ^ is au 
but nothing prevents any one reading it as ola; and this 
remark is not hypercritical'. The compound oUalal (gs^rer^A) 
by. elision of the medial consonant can become (olalal) 
in poetry, according to the best usage of the grammarians. Van 
to be read as vela. Arunagirinathar of Tirup- 
puk^. fame uses the word ^‘veUari’' (Qeu^eirS) the cucumber in 
its unusual form velari, where the I medial or has been elided. 
How is one to distinguish velari from vauri (Q<a/or/#?)? If the 
children get confused and read the word ^ea-snsu as olavai 
according to a standing joke of the schools, who is to be 
blamed ? Who is to be slapped ? Certainly-not the child¬ 
ren who in their simplicity, yearn for a firaa hold on the 
UDiformity of Nature. The Grantha script avoids this con¬ 
fusion having two different symbols, for otherwise it would 
have been impossible to read Sanskrit in that script, because 
of the frequency of the somid au occuring in that language. 
It is the rarity of this sound au in Tamil which more often 
than not was written except in Grammar, in the more ancient 
way as ‘ av ’ (Awai, nawi) that has not brought to the fore¬ 
front its confusion with la. There is a suggestion to remove 
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au from the alphabet itself — a most revolutionary change 
which when adopted will make it impossible to print the 
ancient grammars or to transliterate foreign words where 
this au occurs. Nobody is compelled to wxite au instead of av: 
but in this age of fre^om, we cannot compel a phonetician 
to write av when he feels he is hearing the sound au. For the 
purpose of differentiating these sounds in the scripts — for 
there is no confusion in pronimciation — the old form «»■ is 
retained for I whilst the same form with a slight difference — 
a line is drawn to the left from its perpendicular line as we 
draw in & ar to differentiate them from ^ and ^ resi)ectively. 
The new form for the au in syllabic letters is — (S^*»r=kau). 

A reference has been here made to the democratic and 
practical demands of the modern world, necessitating the 
printing df newspapers for the benefit of the labourers and the 
public. If Tamil were to become the language of our Govern¬ 
ment and courts, its scripts must lend themselves to be easily 
and neatly arranged in the type board so as to be operated 
upon, without much difficulty or waste of time. A language 
like the Chinese with its two thousand scripts is impossible 
for a typewriter and for the lino t 3 ^e board of the printing 
machine. We have in Tamil 12 vowels, 18 consonants, 1 
Ay tarn, 216 combinations of vowels and consonants, as syllabic 
letters, making in all 247 letters, a number equally impossible 
for the typewriter and the lino. But fortunately the early 
printers of the Tamil country have now for centuries analysed 
these scripts into a few letter-forms which by permutation 
and combination give all the required 247 letters of the Tamili 
alphabet, in print is not cue letter as in script, but a com¬ 
bination of two leads ^ and ; no new form is required for 
g 9 «r accorling to the usage of printers. (But in our recom¬ 
mendation f 49 l will be a new lead.) The long syllabic letters 
ff/Tj g:ir etc ending in ^ have been analysed into the dotless 
consonant and the kal so much so that instead of having 18 
new forms for these, the forms for the short syllabic letters 
, «, ^ etc., are themselves used along with one new lead the 
i, kal (*■) thereby effecting a saving of 17 new letter faces: The 
: recommendation to delete the exceptional! forms and cy 
' is helpful here as well. 

j 

The^ old printers have analysed series into kombu and 
« etc. with the result that with one more new lead face for 
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the kombu and the old forms for « etc., they can print all 
18 syllabic letters ending in ^r. So have they analysed cr* 
series into and « etc., «««* series into « and 6s> etc. With one 
additional sign alone for each one of these series, all. the 
eighteen letters in each of the series can thus be printed. 
When these operators come to the syllabic letters ending in 
,i^and and the series, the series, and the Oaea- 
series they need no new signs. By the combination of 
the kombu, the « etc., and the kal or la, they succeed in manag¬ 
ing to give us these three series, without any difficulty. They’ 
have not gone against ancient usage by introducing these 
mechanical devises of economy. — the © series. 

There only remains the four series, the long u a.nd the 
short u the long “ t” and the short "t" the series in which 
this analysis has not been carried to its logical end. Theses 
letters in these series on account of their inseparable unity 
<d foEXDS refuse any such easy analysis. The typewriter 
board howerer analyses them into comon bits of letters. The 
hooks of the short and long i are separated from the main 
syllabic form; the board also separates the latter portions 
of the letters i/ W etc. But there is a technical difficulty^ 
If the board were to be moving, there will be a space appearing 
in between these parts : to avoid this, the type board must 
be stopped from moving till both the parts of one and the 
same letter are typed. One hand has to be on the stop key 
almost paralysed for the time being. This impedes the speed 
of the typing. Red-tape-ism will thrive on this waste of time 
and efficiency engendered by this method. Some other method 
of analysis is therefore necessary. 

As far as © series and ® series are concerned, there is a 
wonderful uniformity in their forms ; the hook denotes short 
i ; the hook with a circle at the right end denotes the long i. 
They are attached as it were, to the main'^onsonant in the 
way in which they are cast now. A reference to the Malaya- 
1 am scripts will make it abundantly clear that they need not 
be so rolled into one form. The hook can be separated and 
juxtaposed. An^ysed this way there is no revolutionary 
change introduced. Instead of introducing 36 new letters, the 
trick can be worked with the original * etc. and two additional 
symbols, the simple hook and the rounded hook, thereby ef¬ 
fecting a saving of 34 new lead faces. 


5 
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The 0 and «»- series as they stand at present, de^y any 
such analysis. The gordian knot, as has been suggested, can 
be cut by introducing new symbols for the short u and the* 
long u, thus saving another 34 new letter faces. There are 
already the symbols in use for some of the Grantha letters 
included in the new alphabetical list of the Twentieth cen¬ 
tury such as s ^ These symbols are and 

used in S'® etc. Therefore, there is nc necessity for going 
in for any new letter face at all, and nothing except prejulice 
prevents the editors and authors using these forms uniformly 
for aU flie letters. 

But, as matters stand at present, feelings run very high, 
whenever there is a suspicion, however baseless it may be, 
that Sanskrit usage is being forced on Tamil. The very idea of a 
reform oif the script is resisted from all sides in other countries; 
but fortunately for the first time, in the history of Asian 
countries, such a reform has been tolerated and welcomed in 
this Tamil country. It is not prudence to jeopardise the pos¬ 
sibility of its success of this reform, by rubbing the oppo¬ 
nents on the wrong side, merely on theoretical grounds. The 
experts in Lino-type and Typewriter from a practical point 
of view, do not insist on this further economy for the efficient 
working of their machines. 

Here is a question of human psychology and not of dry 
logic. The practical world is never the clear cut dream of 
the theorist. It is full, of compromises. If the idea of the re¬ 
form of the script were to take root, it would indeed be a 
great revolution. It will make posssible further reforms in 
the future, if necessary, once the nation becomes accustomed 
to the notion of change. To spoil the good effect of this 
agreed reforms, on non-controversial points by insisting on 
doubtful symmetryand ^stem, is to court defeat for all times 
to come. Discretion is the better part of valoiu*. 

The dotted consonant <* etc., could have been analysed 
into * etc. and the dot, but the dot thus separated will be 
confused with the sign denoting “ degrees ” in the measure¬ 
ment of temperature and angles. One may wait for a correct 
analysis of this series. 

Therefore, these recommendations are not the last word 
pn this subject. Children get confused when they come to 
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syflabk letters ending ui e and au, the G* series, the 
series & the series, because the vowel signs here instead 
of coming after the consonant as kal or hook as heretofore, 
precede it. In syUabic letters ending o and au in the 
series series and series the confusion is worst con¬ 
founded, for the vowel signs get ^lit up and a part of them 
the kombu precedes whilst another part the kal, follows the 
s>’llabic consonant. But anyjemedy ,w^^ than 

the disease; becau^There is the great danger of m^ing the 
"Fandful of our literates in Tamils illiterates, by introducing 
revolutionary changes. It is this overpowering consideration 
that stands on the threshold of our enquiry preventing the 
acceptance of the Roman alphabet. 

f 

There is nothing revolutionary in the recommendations. 
They hark back to ancient times. A few misguided devotees 
of Tamil are labouring under the fallacy that the present 
scripts came from Siva or Agastya fully formed like Minerva 
from the head of Zeus. They forget the gradual changes the 
scripts have undergone all through the ages. Ka, («) for 
instances was originally like a plus agn (+). Writing on 
palmyra leaf, the straight lines tearing the leaf, have , to be 
avoided and written as curves. The commentators like Nac- 
cinarkkiniyar point out the changes of the dots or puUis and 
kotus or-lines into kombu and kal. Has not Rev. Beschi as 
late as the 18 century introdlced changes in vowels cr «■ gj gs 
and in syllabic letters of the 0<®/r Qsir series. If there is 
any well established tradition about our scripts in Tamil land, 
it is a tradition of gradual change to meet the exigencies of 
times; and the recommendations of the Committee are, there- 
fOTe, on the lines of the best tradition of this hoary land and 
its ancient language. 



^lie ^^oiuhon of the 'Daniil Script 

V. I. SUBRAMONIAM, b. a. (Hoxs.) 


T he Tamil scripts to attain the present form have under¬ 
gone evolutionary changes, from the days pf the Thiru- 
natharkuntru Inscription — which is the earli^t known 
Tamil inscripion of the 3rd century A. D. — down to the days 
of Father Beschi. The very word Tamil during the time df 
the Thirunatharkuntru Inscription should have been written 
as in the time of the early Pallavas of the 7th 

century A. D. as , in the 8th century during the time 

of Nandi II as '8'tp^T , in the 10th century during the time 
of Rajaraja the great, as , and during the rule of the 

later pandyas of the 13th century as . Attempts to 

alter the scripts to make them perfect, easy and uniform have 
not ceased even in our days. Since printing has established 
them any major reform is discredited and decried. 

Among the Dravidian languages, only Tamil, MalayaJlaip, 
Telugu and Kannada have characters of their own. Tulu 
was written in Malayalam scripts and later in Kannada. The 
Ku language uses Oriya scripts. Th^ Pj^cr Dravidian dia¬ 
lects. do not have, an independent alphabet. The Kannada 
and Telugu characters which were derived ITrom the Deva- 
nagari, have little difference between them. Modern Malaya¬ 
lam scripts have evolved out of Tamil Grantha characters. 
It is commonly believed by the Malayalis that it took pjace 
dicing jthe time of Euluthaccan of the 16th ce ntury , when 
the influence of Sanskrit was enormous. Before that, Vatte- 
luttu script was commonly used for all purposes as in the 
adjacent Tamilnad up to the 16th century. The Mapalas of 
Malabar adopted until very recent times for their documents 
the Koleluttu script which is another form of Vatteluttu. 

In the Tamil country the early Inscriptions were written 
in three kinds of scripts, (1) The Vatteluttu script (2) The 

V. I. Subramoniam is a Research Scholar of the University of 
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Grantha ecript (3) the Tamil Grantha sci:ipt called Tamil. 
The Grantha script was only for writing the Sanskrit words. 
Mostly no unit of Sanskrit, shorter than a word, or a word 
compound, or a phrase, was written in Grantha. The body of 
the Inscription was either written in Vatteluttu script or 
in Tamil. The available Inscriptions having Grantha and 
Tamil scripts date back to the 7th century A. D. and Jhe 
Vatteluttu Inscriptions, except the Thirunatharkuntru • 
Inscription, from the 8th century. There...js^eCTd€aic’e,. to 
s^w that the Vatteluttu was in vogue throughout Tamil- 
hi^.. When the PaUavas dominated the Tamil country they 
popularised the Tamil script. Later, when the Pallava supre¬ 
macy was displaced by that of the Cholas they also adopted 
the same characters as the PaUavas. As a result of it, the 
Vateluttu script became popular only in the limited area cif 
the Pandya and Chera countries. After a few centuries of 
precarious existence, the Vatteluttu script feU into disuse 
even in the Pandya territory. When the Malayalis began 
to use the modern Aryayeluthu script, Vatteluttu was finally 
discarded in Malabar. The difficulty in reading the Vatteluttu 
and the failure of political powers to back its iisage, were the 
immediate causes for its disuse. 

The arrangement of the alphabet in the Dravidian lan- 
’ ^ages includmg Taj^ e^ctly . the..arrii^gem.en^ 

orihe alphabet in Sanskrit ; but, Tamil limits its vowels to 
Iw^ve and the consonants to eighteen leaving out the soft 
consonants of the varga, aspirates and sibilants of Sanskrit. 
On the other hand Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam have 
adopted the sibilants aspirates and soft consonants of Sans¬ 
krit along with the peculiar Dravidian sounds like short 
e(^)f o(s>) and Uifi) r(p) etc. In these I (ip) and r(p), have 
gone out of use now in Telugu and Kannada but early in¬ 
scriptions bear evidence to the fact that in the early days 
they both had li^p) and r{p). 

The origin of the Dravidian scripts was a favourite, 
theme for research durmg the later half df the 19th century: ^ 
and as many as a dozen illustrious scholars have put forth j 
different theories. Among the three scripts mentioned above, 
Grantha and Tamil scripts, ^e accepted to have been de- 
Tiv^ from Birahmi. The origin of Vatteluttu alone is disputed. 
Many derive V from the Asokan Brahmi and a few 
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itate it as of indigenous origin. According to BurnelJ, it is 
of Phoenecian and Aramic origin. Buhler thinks it to be a 
cursive script of Tamil. In the opinion of Gopinatha Rao, 
like all the other alphabets of India it is dmyed from the. 
Brahmi variety of the Asokan script. An individual analysis 
of these lettere will clearly prove that Vatteluttu has originated 
from Brahmi. 

If the I)ra\ddian alphabets like all other alphabets of 
India were derived from Brahmi, why should they be entirely 
different from other Indian scripts ? The causes for the dif¬ 
ference in the scripts are many. Though, differences in the 
writing material is the major cause in shaping the script, both 
in the North and South India the same material was us^ 
for writing from the beginning of writing. Different social 
circumstances influence very much the choice and character of 
the scripts. The most important cause is the range of sounds 
which a speech community habitually uses at the time when 
it gets its script, and the range of sound represent^ by the 
parent alphabet. The liaw pf indolence that is, straight lines 
becoming curves and curves becoming straight lin^ pro¬ 
pounded by Gobinatha Rao can have remarkable influence in 
changing the scripts. The high cultural antiquity as a cause 
of differentiation in scripts cited by Caldwell, deserves con- 
’ sideration. The innate tendency of the T amili an to change 
every thing to suit the genius of his language and culture 
may also be an important cause for the difference in the 
1 script. 

Scholars are equally divided in their opinion about the 
origin of Brahmi: Buhler and Weber trace it (rom the 
Phoenecian alphabet; Isaac Taylor, from the predecessor 
of the Sabean and Deacke from the Cuneiform syllabary of 
Assyria and Babylonia. The British Encyclopaedia also states 
“the north Semitic as the mother of Brahmi.” At the outset it 
must be made clear that these scholars did not take into con¬ 
sideration .the Mohenjodaro script, for this buried civilization 
! was discovered only in 1920. The light hat Mohenjodaro 
. sheds when tracing the histp^ of scripts is important'and 
far-reaching. Hence the older opinions of scholars need” 
revision. Professor S. Langdon who specialized in this field 
discards the earlier theories of Phoenecian origin and states 
that the Brahmi has originated from the Mohenjodaro script, 
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Lc»g before him, Sir Cunningham, the first Director of the 
Indian Archaelogical Department supposed the existance of 
an indigenous pictographic script in India. But paucity of 
evidence made Buhler reject ^is supposition. Dr. G. R, 
Hunter in his thesis “ The Script of Mohenjodaro ” has come 
to the conclusion that the entire Brahmi alphabet is derived 
from the script of Mohenjodaro” and says “those scholars 
were not mistaken who connected Brahmi with the Semitic 
and Phoenecian scripts for there is much evidence to show 
that these also were derived from the very same scripts of 
Mohenjodaro.” Though the disappearance of this ancient 
civilization was neither felt nor recorded in India yet its re¬ 
ligious and cultural influences on the Hindus are without 
doubt admitted by all scholars. Hence the knowledge of the 
script could have been in aJl probability and possibility passed 
on to the neighbouring inhabitants who were definitely non- 
Aryans-be they Dra\ddian or Mundas. 

Now we should note an important epigraphicaJ, evidence, 
that the earliest Brahmi Inscriptions which are considered 
by epigraphists to belong to pre-Asokan period are found 
in considerable numbers in Southern India. In these Brahmi 
inscriptions there are some peculiarities worth noticing. Ac¬ 
cording to K. V. Subramonia Iyer they have characters for 
all the sounds peculiar to the Dravidian languages such as 
Kffi) r(/o) n(«»3r) and only two consonants for each varga — 
the surd and the sonant, and not four as in Sanskrit. The 
sonants were used in writing the Sanskrit words only. If his 
reading is true, then it clearly shows that Brahmi was first 
de\Tsed by the Dravidians because all the peculiar Dravidian 
sounds have characters in these early Inscriptions and later, 
extended and modified to suit the needs of Sanskrit. Foreign 
evidence also lends support to this inference. Megasthenes 
the ambassdor of Seleukos, had noted that the Indians did 
not have any written book nor a script. We should know that 
M^astiienes did not come down to South India and his 
knowledge about the South was little and second-hand, and 
even the information he has given about North India is to be 
taken with extreme caution. But Nearchus who preceded 
Megasthenes had taken note of the written letters on clothes. 
So it may be inferred that during the time of Nearchus and 
Megasthenes (about,302 B.C.) though writing was known 
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it was not widely used in the North. On the other hand in 
the South it was extensively used. So during the time of 
Asoka when a necessity to publish his laws of Dharma arose 
he would have accepted and modified the prevalent script of 
the South to suit his purpose. Thus the early sugg^on of 
Ellis and Edward Thomas that the Aryans got their scripts 
from the early Dravidians, in the fight of these facts, seems 
very probable. From the Mohenjodaro Pictographic script 
the neighbouring inhabitants would have derived their charac¬ 
ters, and from those characters southern Brahmi would have 
been devised. ' 

Hitherto the history of Tamil script has been tra ced fr om tlie 
earliest-stage. Though the manner and material for writing 
's^re "the same throughout, yet there were changes in the 
shape of letters, in the formation of conjunct consonants and 
in marking the pulli or \Trama, from time to time. In no two 
centuries were they constant. Even after printing was in¬ 
troduced in this country in the 16th century, the tendency 
to change did not cease, A few major changes have been in¬ 
troduced by Fr. Beschi the renowned Epic poet and Gram- 

• • 

inarian. It was he who introduced the modern form of («r & 
to distinguish clearly between short e («^) and o (ga) from long 

e(9r) & o(^). Formerly long ef'®’; and o(^) were written 

• • 

simply as e & o ( 9 ) and the short as «r and 
with a dot on. To suit modern needs and to keep pace with 
other developed languages, the shape of Tamil characters, 
. why the alphabet itself, need revision. 

There are many irregularities in the Tamil script; while 
long ka (-s*-) is written as long na (««)) is written as 
instead of ssnr. Same is the case with ai (s) — sign also 
as in and If one and the same sign is used for denoting 
the lengthening and marking ai for all the vowels and con¬ 
sonants it would be simple for typing and printing. 

Grammatically a vocalic consonant should be written, 
first the consonant, and second, the vowel. So the vocalic 
consonant kai (®>«) to be written gramatically should be *«> 
■ the opposite of the present practice. The modern method of 
' writing is also not phonetic. A few other Indian languages 
too have this defect. 

Though no alphabetic system is phonetic in the true 
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sense yet it should be enough to express at least the most 
vital sounds. The Tamil alphabet is only just enough to ex¬ 
press the indigenous sounds. Due to the increase of contact 
with other speech communities — both European and Indian, 
Tamil has been enriched by borrowing many words from 
them. But the present alphabet cannot express important' 
sounds of those languages. So a few additions to our alphabet 
are necessary and the present difficulty in writing foreign; 
technical terms due to the lack of alphabets, can be solved iff 
these additions are made. 

After Fr. Beschi the necessity to reform the Tamil script 
was felt by scholars and a few gave very good suggestioi^. 
In 1921 Dr. Gilbert Slater went so far as to suggest a com¬ 
mon script for all the Dravidian languages for the cultural 
revival of the south, but was turned down by the then 
Le^ffilative council of which he was a nominated member. The 
pnqxised improvement in the Tamil script by the Madras 
Government is another attempt. Let us hope that competent 
cultural associations will address themselves to this task 
which is an immediate necessity for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Tamil language. 
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A A. VARAGUNAPANDLAN’ 


U ntil recently Tamil Music was a lost art even in the 
land of its birth. The Tamils were told and taught 
and even made to believe that compositions in their mother 
tongue could not be even set to music. There are even today 
in the heart of Tamil Nad exponents of music, who pride in 
passing over the claims of Tamil l 3 n'ics at public performances 
and private entertainments. 

The system of music native to South India is known as 
Carnatic music and is distinct from Hindustani Music, the 
system in use in North India. Carnatic is the name given 
by the European traders in the 18th century to the region of 
South India between the Western Ghats and the Coromandal 
coast, that is exactly the land made up of the old Pandya and 
Chola kingdoms which with the Chera or Kerala made ,up 
the whole of the ancient Tamil-Aham (The Home land of 
the Tamils). From about the 10th century A. D. Kerala was 
lost to Tamil Nad because of the development of a new 
language called Malayalam formed by a greater admixture 
of Sanscrit with the old Tamil. It is a strange phenomenon 
in the history of words that the music of the Tamife should 
be called Carnatic. For, it is also synonymous wdth Kanna- 
dam, the language of the people who mostly inhabit Mysore 
and the West Coast between Goa and Malabar. Tamil Music 
has been known as Carnatic Music for at least two centuries 
and hence the term has come to stay. 

This is after all a small matter. A far more serious ob¬ 
servation is that Carnatic Music disowns its parent tongue 
and is completely dominated by Telugu and Sanscrit. The 
reason is political and social. From the 15th century up to 
the 18th century, Tamil Nad was governed by Telugu Gene- 

The writer of this article is the author of ‘ Panar Kaivali Yal Nul 
and son of the late M. Abraham Pandither o^ Tanjore, the author of 
* i^arunamrutha Saharam’. 
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rals of the Vijayanagar Empire who ruled at Madurai, Tiru- 
chirapalli, Tanjore, and Ginji, During their reign, Telugu 
adventurers carved out Zamindary estates all over the 
country and installed a number of .petty-courts. Learned 
Brahmins from Andhra Desa were imported and granted 
Inams (gifts of lands). The Nayak princes, Zamindars and 
Inamdars cultivated quite naturally their own mother-tongue 
Telugu. Thanks to the influence of the .Brahmins with the 
landed aristocracy and at the princely courts, Sanscrit also 
received great patronage. The Marathas who supplanted the 
Nayaks at Tanjore in the 17th century were great votaries 
of Sanscrit learning and culture. They established the famous 
Saraswathi Mahal Library at Tanjore, the treasure house of 
Sanscrit and Telugu manuscripts. At the same time, Travan- 
core rulers equally patronised Sanscrit. Both Tanjore and 
Travandrum became thus the centres of Sanscrit culture and 
Carnatic music with Sanscrit and Telugu Sahityams (words). 
Tamil was driven into the background and langui^ed for 
want of royal or aristocratic patronage. In the 19th. century in 
the peace and security of British rule, Thiagaraja, SwathLTi- 
runal, Muthuswami Dikshitar and Pattinam Subramania Iyer 
composed exquisite lyrics in Sanscrit and Telugu and thrilled 
the South Indian aristocracy of learning and wealth with 
the heights to which they raised Carnatic music. The fame 
of Carnatic music spread far and wide. Tamil songs were 
excluded from public and private entertainments. The Saivite 
mutts (monasteries) of Thiruvavaduthurai, Dharmapuram, 
and Thirupanandal were the only places where Tamil songs, 
lyrics, and devotional hymns were cultivated. 

At the end of the 19th century. Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer, 
himself a product of Thiruvavaduthurai Adhinam, searched 
for old manuscripts of Tamil classics in nooks and comers of 
Tamili Nad and brought to light a number of books usually 
called Cankam Literature and carefully edited them. One 
of these books is the celebrated Silappadikaram, an epic 
poem in Tamil written by a Kerala prince, whose brother 
had his capital about the the 2nd century A. D. at Vanchi 
very near Cochin. Along with the epic poem, an old com¬ 
mentary on it by one Adiyarkunallar was discovered. Probably 
he belongs to about the' 11th or 12th century. An earlier 
annotation of the same epic was also brought to light, The 
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text, the commentary and the annotation are most valuable 
for research scholars, particularly for the light they throw 
on Tamil music. They give us a glimpse of the practice of 
the art of music as well as its technique as understood in 
those early times. My late revered father M. Abraham 
Pandither of Tanjore, made extensive resparches and re¬ 
constructed the musical edifice of Ta m ila h am which appears 
in his teatise called “ Karnamrutha -Saharam ” 

I have myself made some research regarding the 
music^ instruments in use in those days, namely the “ Yal.” 
My book is called “ Pahnar Kaivazhi yenappadum Yal Nul ” 
(^uarearir ensaitfi erearuuQth JSreo,'^ J hciVB shoWTl therein 

*vith abundant evidence that the old Tamil Yal is the modem 
Veena. This substitution of names is explained by all the 
Tamil musical terms being substituted by Sanscrit names in 
later days. 

The old Tamils called their language Muthamil (literally 
meaning three kinds of'Tamil) indicating the three great 
divisions of the language namely (1) literature ; 

mostly poetry), (2) Isai Music), (3) Koothu 

Drama and Dance). Koothu is also known as Natakam 
(jBirt-sti) when confined to Drama. The books on Music, 
Drama and Dance referred to in ancient commentaries are 
not avaHabte now. Even the few that are said to be available 
have not yet been printed. 

Prosody which is one df the sub-divisions of lyal Tamil, 
shows that letters, syllables Seer (^^), 

Thalai Adi (^^), Thodai Koon (<®-6W'), 

Ethugai (cr^68)«)^ Monai (Omir&ir) are so arranged as to satisfy 
the rules of music. The Pun (uear) the musical mode and 
Thalam (^iraru)^ Time) are so arranged that sweet notes of 
the melodies may not sound out of place and time, and that 
the coherance of the subject may not be lost. The result of 
these has been the production of different kinds of Pah (u<r^ 
poetry) such as Venba (Q^euruir'^^ Achiriyapa 
Kahpa {ssSuut)^ and Vanchipa {eu^&uuT)^ and their variet¬ 
ies n^ely Thalisai Thurai (simp), and Virutham 

Tamil poetry was so composed as to be sung, 
and there was thus an intimate link between poetry and 
music. 
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The productions based upon prosody and music are cap¬ 
able of being easily learnt by heart, are easily explainable 
to others and are best protected from the admixture of foreign 
elements. The Pahs Poetry) which are chief parts 

of the lyal Tamil become Puns (Songs) wheai sung to music 
of Isai Tamil. Though the term Pun {ueisr) is a common 
name for Ragams (modes and notes) it means Pahs (words) 
sung to music. The Puns and Pahs when used with their 
respective Abinayams (gestures) become Nataka-Tamil 
(Drama). It was only ajfter Pahs were made that the Isai- 
Tamil or music which accompanied their recitations came 
into existence. Pahs and puns were followed by Abinayam 
or gestures which brought out the meaning of the poetical 
compositions set to music. Abinayam, because of dancing 
and gestures developed into Natakam (Drama). This ex¬ 
plains why our ancesters saw unity in the three divisions of 
the Tamil language and called it Muthamil (Triple Tamil). 

It is worth while to remember what a foreign student 
of the Tamil language says about the quality of its poetry. 
“ It is not perhaps extravagant to say that in its poetic form, 
the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek and in 
both dialects with its borrowed treasures, more copious than 
Latin. In its fulness and power, it more resembles English 
and German than any other living language.” — Winslow. 

Tamil Music being part and parcel of the language de¬ 
veloped along with it and attained early a high degree of 
perfection. It is testified to by the epic Sillapathikaram with 
its commentary and- notes. It was highly scientific in its 
fundamentals. 

Unfortunately the later imitators of it in the North lost 
its fundamentals and its scientific character. Modern artists 
and scientific students of Carnatic Music follow the Sanscrit 
treatise on music called Sangitha Ratnakaram by Saranga- 
deva, a Gashmiri Brahmin of the 13th century at the court 
of Deogiri in Maharashtra, but are unable to explain the 
fundamental basis of that music. 

The confusion created regarding sruthi by North Indian 
authors explains how they lost the scientific tradition of the 
Tamils. Captain Day in his book on “ The music and musical 
instruments of Southern India” (p. 15) says ;- “The exact 
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definition of what constituted Sruthi is difficult to determine, 
but it is thus vaguely given by the Sangitha Ratnakaram. 

“A Sruthi is formed by the smallest intervals of sound 
and is perceivable by the ear; it is of 22 kinds ; also every 
distinct audible sound is a sruthi: it is a sruthi because 
it is to be heard by the ear.” 

“Doubts however exist as to whether the intervals of 
the sruthis were equal or not.” 

The following stanzas cited by the Commentator Adi- 
yarkunallar shows some of the fundamentals of the ancient 
Tamil Music. 


“ f/flsLD UjX^iue^ QpsrQ^fiSir/b (tt^sanh 
ojiRuir ip asearesiflff^iu eneup^p — QpfleuiRaj 

Qejtfiesis^tLjp Qpireirj^ iSeujbjjiarQerr 
0^(y)^eo/r(g 

" rf?, a, la, u, p, fi, QLti^sueinsuuiLi^ srQ^ppisf^ajirau i9pi(^ui 

QPfiseiirSitu " 


In the above lines he points out how the seven Swarams 
(Notes) Kural Thutham Kaikkilai 

Ulai (®-&ir)^ Ill Vilary Tharam (Do,- 

Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, the corresponding names of notes in 
the Western system of Music) proceed from the seven letters 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha Ni (C, D, E, F, G, A, B, the seven 
letters of the C major scale of Western music). 

Again in the following lines he proceeds to give the 
system of by which the twelve frets which are required for 
an octave, on a Yal (Veena) may be correctly fixed to the true 
pitches (tones) of Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, and their 
five sharps. 

Silappadikaram ; Arangetrukathai:— 

*' piriai3 

Q(^uus CesiLQ Qfieaarir^esr (rajS 
. _ euearessru l/ i . ' i es)i — luiry^iaeo 6a>euppird3(^ " 

Commentary and annotation :— 

eresruai, pjrihtf gjriLti^aa ®; 0 tb utrBsOssnutLfLL, pTiaL{ 

Si!riLuf.is uir^6a>BJa^u^, uT&oanBJBfii 

jpr&i pjrtht^ QpirQp^uuirQw " 
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" iJilx—eg)i_ jSJTiiLfsafldr §jd(^s(^u Guiur, ereirSssr ? ereiieOiru tyair 
taRjD(^ LLV^ uiBssir' tuir^^dr — aiearesirth 0pu> — §lpBssr luir^ Gut^ eaeup 
Qp^s. gle^sSj-m/spirGeo uearaSsir tuirjfi Gld^ 

He says in these lines that each of the twelve frets, which 
produce the twelve pitches of the seven notes must be fixed 
,on the Yal, so that they might harmonise with their respec¬ 
tive Pahs (Sols or fifths) just as Kural with Hi (Do with Sol 
or C with G). ' We know by experience that Hi or pa (G) 
perfectly harmonises with Kural or Sa (C). The sweetness 
of the concord will be in proportion to the harmony of this 
Pa with Sa (G with C). He does not say here that this pa. 
(G) sounds at Va of the whole length of the wire which 
produces Sa (C) of a Yal. But he says emphatically that the 
one who fixes the frets on the Yal, must have sudh a culti¬ 
vated sense of ear as to appreciate the concord of the 
notes Kural and Hi or Sa and Pa. 

It is not easy to indicate a sweet sound which can be 
minutely appreciated by the cultivated ear, by means of 
wire and calculations by the leveling rod. The internal ear 
as well as the nerve which differentiates auditory impressions 
are very subtle. The appreciation of sounds must be in pro¬ 
portion to the subtility of the auditory organ. The first 
sound Sa (Do) should be so appreciated and the Pah (Sol) 
to it should be determined. Then if this Pa is made the Sa 
and if we proceed by the same process of fifths, we obtain 
the twelve musical pitches or tones of an octave. These 
twelve pitches of' the seven notes are a gradually ascending 
series and are as concordant with one another as Sa is to Pa 
(Do to Sol). Even in “Bharatham” which, is supposed to 
be the earliest Sanscrit work which treats about Music and 

t 

dance, we find no clue as to how the twelve pitches may be 
derived in an octave. So we conclude from the above that 
even at an early age (from the commencement of the First 
Tamil Cangam, several centuries before Christ) the ancient 
Tamilians have had their singing with these twelve pitches 
derived from Sa-Pa system. 

In Europe there was a good deal of controversy and 
doubt as regards these twelve pitches of an octave and these 
came to an end only about 125 years ago. These were first 
used by Hwydon (1732-1809) and Mozart. As the twelve 
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pitches of the octave were equally divided and pianos cons- 
Btructed accordingly, modulation in all the keys become pos¬ 
sible. This modulation was brought to perfection by the 
celebrated Beethovan (1770- 1827) about 125 years ago. This 
arrangement of pitdies is called Equal Temperament. So 
Equal Temperament was introduced as recently as 125 years 
ago. Captain C. R. Day in his book named “The Music and 
the Musical Instruments of South India” page 29, says as 
foDows: 

“ The following table kindly sent me by Mr. Ellis 
shows the results obtained from a most minute and 
careful examination made by him and by Mr. A. J. 
Hipkims of a beautiful old Veena in perfect ,condi 
tion now in my possession. This instritment is bet¬ 
ween two or three hundred years old and is from the 
collection in the Tan j ore palace. The results as will 
be seen tend to prove that the frets were purposely 
arranged for something like Equal Temperament. 

We see therefore that in India much the same results 
have been independently arrived at by the native 
musicians as have been attained by subsequent 
science in Europe ” Cited in Karunamrutha Saharam, 
at p. 141. 

In the above, he gives a few important particulars about 
the Yal (Veena) that was taken to England from Tanjore 
(South India). This instrument appears to have been from 
the collection at the Tanjore palace Museum, and the frets 
in it seem to have been arranged so as to produce the twelve 
pitches of the seven Swarams (notes) in accordance with 
Equal Temperament. He says that on examination of it by 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. A. J. Hipkims, it was found that the frets 
were arranged not in conformity with the Diatonic scale used 
in Europe for 2,000 years but in accordance with Equal 
Temperament used for the purposes of modulation for the 
past century or two, and that the South Indian musicians' 
had arrived at this system independently before it was ever 
discovered by the Europeans. 

Captain Day after laborious research, discovered the fact 
that the twelve frets of the Yal were in accordance with th^ 
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Equal Temperament and mentioned the truth that this 
system was known in South India from remotest time. A 
little deeper research in the field wouM certainly convince 
all earnest students of music that we can conclude from what 
we find in the SilappadUmram written eighteen centuries ago 
that the Sa - Pa system (Do - Sol) is referred to in the ancient 
music of the Tamil country and that it has been always in 
vogue among the Tamils even to the present day. 




E. T. RAJESWARI, m.a., l.t. 


Part III 
I 

K AMBAN’S work is sometimes called Kamba-natakain 
and thereifore, one may expect here the dramatic ele¬ 
ment to predominate. His work is not a drama in the sense 
in which we now understand that term. It does not consist 
merely of the speeches of his dramatis personae. It is an 
epic, not a natural epic like that otf Homer or VaJkniki, but 
an artificial or learned epic like Virgil's or Milton’s. Why it 
is called a drama is that, like a stage play, it is full of 
dramatic situations. This usage is justified in Indian poetry 
by the famous example of Maha Nataka called a drama, 
though it is not. Perhaps Kamban’s work is a masterpiece 
of art unlike the patchwork of Maha Nataka, full of digres¬ 
sions, conceits, quibbs and discussions. It is because of this 
characteristic feauture of concentrating on dramatic situations, 
following in the illustrious footsteps of Ilango and his Cilap- 
patikaram, which is again famous as a drama of threefold 
Tamil, that this Kamba Natakam lends itself so fittingly to 
Pavaikuttu or shadow plays in Malabar and other places 
from very ancient times. 


II 

Kamban does not therefore believe in the elaborate nar¬ 
rative conversation so naturally and beautifully handled by 
Valmiki. But Valmiki’s influence has become so very great 
in India, that Kamban or for that matter any poet cannot 
lielp following his ancient lead, at least to the extent of re¬ 
ferring to all that Valmiki has said. The following table 
sho^i^s the correspondence between Valmiki and Kamban ; 
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Kamban 

. Valmiki 

Kamban 

1 

23. 10 etc. 

41 

2 

23. 13,14 

421 

3 


435 

4 

23. 22 

44 

5 


45 

6 


46 

7 


47 

8 


48 

9 


49 

10 


50 

11 


51 

12 


52 

. 13 


53 

14 


54 

15 


55 

16 


56 

17 

22 . 11 to 20 

57 

18 

7J }} 

58 

19 

• : 

591 

20 

24. 15 

605 

21 

24. 25 

61 

22 

25. 5 

62 

23 

25. 6 

63 

24 

25. 7 

64 

25 

25. 7 

65 

26 

25. 8 

66 

27 


67 

28 

25. 9 

68 

29 

24. 9 

69 

30 


70 

31 

25. 10 

711 

32 

25. 10 

■ 725 

33 

25, 12 

73 


Valmiki 


24. 27,29,30 


26. 7,8 


524. 27 
126 . 10 


26. 12 


25. 16 


25. 21 
25. 20 
25. 22 
25. 17 


25. 22 

26. 1 to 5 

26. 17. 
j 26. 25 
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Kamban 

Valmiki 

Kamban 

Valmiki 

34 

25. 13 

74 


35 

25. 14 

75 


36 


76 

26. 27 to 31 

37 


77 


38 

24. 29 to 30 

78 


39 


79 


40 


80 



It must not be assumed that there is a word for word 
translation or a direct borrowing. Even if there is an idea, it 
has been Ksted here. A comparison thus show's that Kamban 
proceeds in his own way. The life size portrait of Tataka is 
attempted by Kamban in the roost graphic manner. The 
battle between Tataka and Rama is really the first battle 
Rama fights. Therefore it assumes a great importance in 
Kamban’s eyes. It ceases to be a teasing of a worm ; such a 
teasing Kamban reserves for Curpanaka. The poet describes 
the battle here in all its seriousness. 


We may examine the stories in detail. Kamban starts 
with the story about Kama's ashrama, but the whole story 
is dismissed in a single verse. The next verse explains the 
connected term Angadesa. The third verse is a dramatic ex¬ 
planation of the story. Even this, as was hinted already, is 
by subsequent reference by Rama made a prelude to the 
story of Tataka. Kamban takes us straight to the haunt of 
Tataka without digressing on the gurgling waters etc. The 
story of Kama itself is given in Vahniki before the princes 
cross the river. Kamban is not an 3 rwhere clear about geo¬ 
graphy, but in any case here it is clear, he makes his narrative 
more dramatic, by giving the history of the place only when 
the princes are actually inside that grove, whilst it suits 
Valii^i's story-telling to give this explanation as soon as the 
ashrama is sighted at a very great distance. 

Opening the draina of Tataka on the burning desert is 
itself dramatic. Teaching the Mantras to the princes in the 
midst of its burning heat so as to immediately produce a 
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superaatural effect is another instance of Eamban’s dramatic 
art. There is again the rushing in of Tataka, just at the 
moment when Rama enquires of the sage cjf her whereabouts. 
Rama standing as a great satyagrahi even when the demoness 
is ready to hurl her fatal trident at him, creates a dramatic 
situation more telling than all possible verbal descriptions. 
The opening of the stoiy with a description of the wanton 
destruction by Tataka suggests at the very outset, that the 
world cannot be saved as long as she lives. The poet in this 
way has created a favourable situation a‘magic casement 
where the reader under this enchantment believes that 
Tataka should be killed. The progress of the story and the 
final outcome are thus made almost inevitable. The speeches 
of Rama and Visvamitra will be, in what follows, shown as 
equally dramatic. 


IV 

There is the question of the construction of the plot. 
What position has ^is byeplot of Tataka in the main plot of 
Ramayana ? This is important in view of our description of 
Kamban’s work as Kamba Natakam. The story-teller, true 
to his art, multiplies his anecdotes and he is satisfied even 
if they hang loosely about the main story. The dramatic 
poet, however, has to give us a well knit plot. It has already 
been hinted how the story df Kamashrama itself Jeads on 
to the description of Tataka’s habitat. 

Ramayana is said to consist of three different strands — 
the story of Rama’s exile, the story of Ravana’s adventure 
and the story of Hanuman’s valour. Sita brings together 
Rama and Havana while the monkeys join the fray as Rama’s 
allies. The stories of Rama and jElavana are attempted to be 
unified by Kamban in this very story of Tataka. It is Rama’s 
first conflict with the Rakshasas of Ravana’s ilk. Marica 
the son of Tataka is to come as the golden deer, paving the 
way for Sita’s abduction by Havana. 

, Kamban has made this connection more patent and ex¬ 
plicit. Whereas in Valmiki Marica alone is the son of Tataka 
and Sunda, while Suvahu is according to some manuscripts 
the son of Upasunda, Kamban makes both Marica and Suvahu 
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the children of Tataka. After their fall, they become the 
adopted sons of Sumali. Kamban brings out the imphcation 
by explaining that they thus become the maternal uncles of 
Ravana. Kamban further a&ms that Tataka is in the * 
service of Ravana. Therefore the attack on her is the first 
onslaught on Ravana's forces, and true to this, when Tataka 
falls down, Kamban exclaims it is the ominous breaking 
down of Ravana's victorious banner and flagstaff. 

In narrating the story of Rama, Kamban begins from 
the very beginning and proceeds step by step chronologically 
in the good old Indian way. In giving us the story of Tataka, 
the poet like Homer and Milton plunges straight into the 
middle of the story for working up a climax. We meet 
Tataka; and the climax is soon reached though the past 
is also explained. Here we have the three unities of place, 
time and action as demanded by the disciples of Aristotle. 
Kamban’s greatness is revealed by his superiority in handling 
thus the dramatic art, and the epic art o(f the so-called art 
of the East and the West with no slavish bias against or Ifor 
any one of these. 


V 

The difference between Valmiki’a treatment of the story 
and Kamban’s handling of the same plot is clear even to 
one who reads them as he runs, as is usuatty done by most 
of the readers of modern times. There is the conversation 
between Visvamitra and Rama both in Valmiki and Kamban. 
If one may use a half truth while Valmiki’s Visvamitra 
reminds us of a grandmother and his Rama of a school boy, 
Kamban^s Visvamitra reminds of a great Guru and Kamban’s 
Rama reminds us of a jnani and it is no wonder he marries 
the daughter of the great Brahmajnani Janaka. Kamban 
comes after the Rama of Gnana Vasishta has become popular 
in this country. The conversation in Kamban is therefore 
turned to a higher pitch more serious, more condensed and 
therelfore more dramatic. 

Kamban’s Rama has ceased to be a school boy and* is 
now a fully developed man of high ideals of heroism and 
Dharma — not in any case the playful Rama of Valmiki 
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which we described. Perhaps it will be nearer the truth to 
say that Klamban has sublimated the idea of play suggested 
by Valmiki. The opening verse of Kamban’s epic speaks of 
tl^ never ending play of God. "^Alakilainlaiyattutaiyan ” 
The conception of Leela or play of God is a favourite idea 
of the poets and philosophers of the Tamil land, for em¬ 
phasising His metaphysical detachment and purity. True 
gnani behaves like the actor on a stage always conscious of 
his true realSty even whilst he plays his assumed role. Rama 
is true to this ideal. There is the famous passage in 
Kamban’s where Rama is said to be extremely happy at 
the thought of his exile, his face beaming with, joy more 
glorious than thousand blooming lotuses (Ayodya Kandam — 
Kaikeeiculvinipatalam — verse 108) Again after the first 
encounter with Rama, Ravana returns home crestfallen ; he 
reports to his grandfatiier the heroic acts of Rama where the 
latter seemed to be unperturbed by any anger, aiming his 
arrows at Ravana even as Rama has. aimed them in his youth 
at the hunchback of his wet nurse (Uttakandam — Kumba- 
karnan Vadaippadalam, verse 17). . 

VI 

True to his art of dramatic condensation, Kamban has 
avoided all the unnecessary details about the genealogy and 
the past history of Tataka. What is more, there is something 
of modernity in Kamban. Valmiki’s Visvamitra artfully leads 
on his Rama to the desired end of killing Tataka. He mentions 
as a story-teller various examples from past history suggest¬ 
ing that Rama should follow his valuable precedents. Since 
Kamban has pitched his story at a higher leyel as the story 
of an ethical dilemma, he is not satisfied with these stories 
of ancient folklore, as they can carry po conviction to Rama 
as conceived by Kamban, even as they will not to any man 
of the modern world, especially in the crude way in which 
they are referred to in Valmiki, without any attempt at 
poetic sublimation. If Rama is not satisfied with Visvamitra’s 
advice, he is hot going to be satisfied with the stories he is 
going to tell. These stories may serve as raw materials for 
Kamban^s art, but he refuses to give them in their crude 
form. 
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Valmiki reminds us of a natural state of society where 
customs, precedents and ancient history form the very em¬ 
bodiments of Dharma — the beacon lights, as it were, for 
ever guiding man on the righteous path. Kamban suggests 
a new era, where the basis of old society are re-examined 
afresh with a critical eye, to suit the changing times and 
expanding society to face new ideas, strange men and fresh 
problems. It is from this point of view he is reinterpreting 
Valmiki to the rising generation of the Tamilians of his day. 
Unless the stories referred to are also reinterpreted in a 
similar way, a casual reference to these old stories cannot 
carry conviction to the critical mind. The question of follow¬ 
ing the precedent and of obedience to the great is still there 
even in Kajnban. But this problem takes a universal signi¬ 
ficance in the form in which Kamban describes them. 

But in spite of this we find in certain manuscripts four 
verses 'beginning respectively with the phrases, “ Mannar 
Mannavan” (58), “ Piruku ennum” (59), “ Vanakamtanil ” 
(60) and “Atalal” (61) giving us in the most prosaic of 
verses the stories of Kavyamata and Mantara as told in 
Valmiki — evidently the work of an untrained hand bent 
upon introducing into Kamban what all is found in Valmiki. 
Even a casual reference to these verses will convince any 
critic that they do not show any trace of Kamban’s art of 
dramatisation or versification. 

VII 

At this point reference may be made to other verses 
which we have till now refused to consider. There is a verse 
beginning with the phrase “Kannavil” which is found in a 
few manuscripts. As it simply repeats the ideas found in the- 
verse “Enralum Iramanai” (21) it could not have proceeded 
from the pen of Kamban. This new verse must have formed 
an introduction to the 17 .verses describing the life history 
of Tataka which are not found however in a few manuscripts. 
Though they are (found in most of the manuscripts, they do 
not fit into the scheme of things we have been trying to 
explain. Unlike the four verses we have rejected which ap¬ 
pear to be later day additions as is proved by their absence 
from most of the manuscripts, these 17 verses must hav^ 
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been introduced into Kamban’s work’very early in history 
either by Kanifban himself, as ah after-thought, or by some 
other old poet of great merit, as is clearly proved by their 
inclusion in many of the manuscripts now available. 

Valnuki’s Tataka is humanised in this version of the 
story and it. is because of this we are tempted to believe that 
these 17 verses come from the pen of a poet of Kamban’s 
stature. The story as given in Valmiki with all its repetition 
and dim revelation does not amount to much. Tataka’s 
father performs tapas for being bltessed with a daughter, and 
the creator endows him only with a daughter but o|f a strength 
equal to thousand elephants. She is married and begets a 
child Marica. Her husband is killed by Agasthiya. Tataka 
with her son flies against the Rishi to wreak their vengeance 
only to be cursed as Rakshasa. From that moment she de¬ 
vastates the fertile land. No further explanation is given 
probably because Visvamitra does not want to emphasise the 
older and brighter side of Tataka or explain why^ she is 
invitably metamorphosed into a Rakshasi. For, sudi a de¬ 
velopment of the story of Tataka will give additional strength 
and force to Rama’s objection to kill a woman. It is this 
very reason which prompts us to conclude that these verses, 
in spite of the dramatic excellence, do not fit in within 
Kamban’s scheme of presenting the story as an ethical 
dilemma. These verses might have come after the description 
of Tataka’s death. But if so, some inartistic hand has mangled 
this part, for pressing it into the previous part itself. Even 
if it had come at the end, there may not be that dramatic 
cohesion, being after all a digression, though it is possible to 
take this part of the story as a separate unit by itself. But 
it is futile to argue on these lines in the absence of any clue 
about its original position in the story 


VIII 

These verses first introduce us to the father of Tataka. 
The situation is made very concrete. We are given the nAmp 
of her father Sukethu. He is of a wonderful prowess — won¬ 
derful to the whole world. The name of his father is also 
given as Sarcharan, an unnecessary detail in this short nar- 
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rative. (22) Valmiki gives this as the najne of the father 
of Tataka^s husband, though in some editions the latter name 
appears in the form Jambu. In passing we may note here 
allone another mistake by the composer di the four spurious 
verses. The name is Mantara as given in Valmiki; but this 
is by a slip of the hand written as Kumati in all the manu¬ 
scripts in which these four verses occur illustrating the un- 
naturall pedantic passion for names which have not been 
correctly remembered. Passing on to the storj’’ of Tataka the 
poets-refer to the fiery anger of her grandfather — a charac¬ 
teristic trait which Tataka unfortunately inherits. Sukethu 
feels very much for his childless state and performs a tapas 
for a long time. (23) The creator appears before him in 
answer to his prayers but regrets that the devotee can have 
no son, though the Lord blesses him with a daughter (24). 
She is to be possessed, more than any possible son, with the 
strength of thousand elephants (25). She grows up into 
womanhood as beautiful as Lakshmi herself. The (father 
maizes a careful search for a husband and finally gives her 
away in marriage to Sunda. (26). The married couple live 
a happy life of passionate attachment like Kama and Rathi 
,of old, drowned as it were in the ocean of ‘happiness — loving’ 
intoxication (27). After a long time this damsel of divine 
beauty brings forth two sons Marica and Suvaku (28). They 
so excelled all others in magic tactics and in strength that 
even their mother can never fathom their greatness (29). 
The father is further intoxicated with the jwwer of the child¬ 
ren. It is very significant that the poet uses the word in¬ 
toxication “ Kalippu ” and repeats it too. 

The poet thus develops the story slowly emphasising the 
good in Tataka and then showing how the deterioration has 
been brought upon herseK by her own wickedness. It is not 
ifdr nothing that she is the grand-dan^ter of an easily 
irritable and cJear-headed Sarcara and the daughter of the 
pure-hearted Suketu (22). Instead of rmming a happy home 
and making the world around her resonate with her ever 
expanding love and happiness, she seems to have developed 
by slow degrees into a nuisance to her neighbours — a thorn 
in their flesh. 

beauty, wealth, happiness and power intoxicate and 
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corrupt man. Man becomes too much self-centred when 
blest with this kind of giant-like superiority. Consideration 
for others never arises there. Man indulges in vain acts — 
purposeless acts — merely to give vent to his feeling of in¬ 
toxicating strength. Slowly he comes to indulge in wanton 
destruction and to revel in vandalism. Sunda also is thxis 
going down the inclined plane. He uproots and throws out 
all the innocent trera and plants in Agasthiya’s grove (30) 
so kindly reared and brought up and so lovingly nursed by 
the good old Rishi. It is a wanton act of desolation — a sure 
and certain sign of his intoxication. He is like the children 
playfully throwing stones at the heads of poor frogs in a pond. 
This power intoxicated Sunda finding no more plants to up¬ 
root kills the deer, the loving pairs of deer so dear to the 
merciful tapasvins. Agasthiya is unable to bear the sight 
of this cruel death of his foster children — the immobile 
plants and dumb animals. The very look off his reduces our 
Sunda to ashes (31). 

What a fall for Tataka, now almost at the height of all 
that happiness, nature and God can bless her with! This 
^sfortune does not strike her dead. Her sea of intoxication 
is churned afresh to its very depths and gorges forth the 
poison of an anger. We are naturally reminded of TCarmfllfi 
but Kannaki’s cause was right. Where however is the time 
for this intoxicated woman to think of the right or wrong 
of it ? ' She rushes with her children to make an end of 
Agasthiya, (32) the cause of her unending misery, even as 
Kannald rushed against the king and Madura. What can be 
more miserable to a woman than the death and that an un¬ 
natural death of her husband whose form also has not been 
left fpr her to see and weep on ? 

The whole universe shudders at their movements and 
reverberates with the thunder of her challenge to the Rishi 
(33). The poet is trying to picture forth the fight between 
the sup>er-natural powers of evil and good represented by 
Tataka and Agasthiya. In thus visualising the supernatural 
agencies the poet has no other recourse but to indulge in what 
appears to moderners as inexcusable exaggerations and hy¬ 
perboles. If the description of this supernatural person is 
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accepted, the description of their acts and their effects follow 
as cprrollaries. 

The Rishi who has given us a limitless ocean of Tamil 
raises a threatening noise to put an end to her evil acts. The 
curse follows as night follows day. For after all' even if he 
curses, the curse can only be an outcome — a fruition of 
their own acts. They have been acting as destructive 
agencies. What else do Rakshasas do ? Rakshasas are not 
mere seekers after pleasure, but are in addition embodiments 
of hatred and jealousy bent on destroying all that is good — 
and therefore all that is against them. What else did Sunda, 
Tataka and their children do? Therefore says Agasthiya 
“ Go down as Rakshasas ” (34) and his words come true. (35) 
Powerless against his greatness, her children take refuge under 
SumaM, the leader of the Raksliasas, and tliey are accepted 
by him as his adopted sobs (36), they thus becoming! the 
maternal uncles of Ravana (37). Thus separated even from 
her own children she remains isolated — her heart ever 
burning at the thought of the Rishi’s ire. She enters the 
desert now so full of burning fire on all sides — a befitting 
rendezvous for her (38). The metamorphosis is complete. 
This is Tataka (39). 

The poet, whoever he may be, has shown the brighter Mid 
more human side of this woman — the beautiful and beloved 
daughter — the beloved wife and the beloved mother. It is 
true that the stroke of misfortune is of her own making. It is 
indeed a cruel stroke enough to disturb suddenly the mental 
equilibrium of any one, much more so of this blessed'woman 
of all happiness, inheriting anger for two generations. No 
wonder she becomes an incarnation of hatred — another 
name for what in the language of the curses of Agasthiya 
is Rakshasa. It is not for nothing that she has been bless^ 
with the strength of one thousand elephants by a conspiring 
nature. She is transformed from a happy woman into a 
self-centred dame, indulging in wanton destruction of plants 
and beasts and finally into the force of sheer destruction, 
wreaking vengeance on the whole world now pitted against 
her. 

Under different circumstances she might have grown and 
died as a happy woman. We understand her fall. It is a 
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great tragic fall of all that is good in her. What a great tragic 
waste simply because of her fault of self-centred power in¬ 
toxication ! This is the very root of her tragedy making her 
a misanthrope. Here is again an intoxication of hatred 
and anger but can she not complain of the conspiracy of cir¬ 
cumstances ? The poet has made Tataka more human and 
therefore more lovable. The tragedy of personality stands 
fully revealed in this version of the story. 

IX 

It is not this which appeals to the reader as the central 
tragedy of our story. This central tragedy has now to be 
studied. Ramayana may be looked upon as a series of tragedies. 
A number of people are killed or die broken-hearted. There 
is here therefore ample food for thought on the basic prin¬ 
ciples of tragedy, or rather of life and its problems. 

Tragedy involves such a great tremendous waste of life 
and nature, and then wonderful achievements. Havana — 
what a wonderful personality is his ! — how great are his 
achievements! — yet all these come to nought. They are 
destroyed in the end ; not to speak of all the counter move 
and energy raised and developed only for the purpose c|f this 
destruction. Could not Rama’s energies have been turned 
to better and more constructive purpose but for this tragedy ? 
Everyone realises these implications. At Havana’s death 
there is the heart-breaking wail of Mandodari. But all the 
readers along with her experience the very same tragic con¬ 
summation. Kamban seems to be expressing himself through 
Mandodari. 

The question of questions arises, “Why all this in this 
world — rather in the story, ” There can be no two different 
opinions about the subkme tragic seriousness of the story 
of Havana’s fall. There are however other stories in Rama¬ 
yana where it is not so very clear, but at every step our mind 
keeps on asking “ W^hy should it be this way ? ” 

The veiy first tragedy in Ramayana is that of Tataka. 
The seventeen verses humanising the story of Tataka explain 
in a way this tragedy. It is a tragedy of personality, a little 
tilted towards the self-centred human weakness. But what 
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tragic consequences flow from it till we come to a stage where 
we feel, that but for her death, the world cannot be saved. 
The poet has no time to develop the life of Tataka in aH 
its tragic seriousness. His dramatic way of handling the 
story, as already been hinted, makes us demand her death. 
In ^at way indeed the end is satisfactory. This is however a 
poetic legerdemain, not a real grappling with the tragic prob¬ 
lem, The tragedy of the enormous waste of all that went to 
make up Tataka is not emphasised as is emphasised in the 
case of Havana, except by the author of the seventeen verses. 

There’are two sides to a tragedy — the destruction of the 
personality of the so-called villain on the one hand, and the 
destruction of the energy of the hero and others in bringing 
about this fall. In this tragedy of Tataka, Kamban skips over 
the first problem of waste very tactfully hypnotising us all 
into the beli^ that Tataka should die — the sooner the 
better. 

‘ X 

But it is the other side of the hero that has become a 
great problem with Kamban. Rama is actually shaped into 
a great personality in the white heat of the tragedies of the 
Ramayana. Can there be a sculpture but for the resisting 
stones ? There is also the internal struggle going on corres¬ 
ponding to the external conflict. This is very well brought out 
in this first tragedy. Rama has his own conception of honour 
and valour. That is why in this story Kamb an does not 
treat him as an adolescent boy. The hero is here a grown up 
young man ready for marriage and other serious wid on^ous 
duties of life. The prince has always a feeling of reverence 
for woman — thanks to his maternal influence. One who 
insults womanhood deserves in his judgement nothing but 
death. It is because of this Havana has to be killed, and 
every one understands this situation. The death of Vali is 
not so clear. Once, however, this ideal' conception of woman¬ 
hood nourished in his heart of hearts by Rama is understood, 
Vali’s death creates no problem to any reader of Kamban.' 

This regard for womaiihood can never easily acquiesce in 
the voluntary woman slaughter. Valmiki. himself senses the 
impropriety of a hero killing a woman. Strihatti is a great 
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sin. yalmiki’s Visvamitra anticipates also such an objection. 
His Rania says that he does not feel enthusiastic about kilMng 
Tataka because of her female fornci, thus, feeling it beneath his 
dignity to fight with a woman. But Eamban’s reverence for 
woman is something higher and nobller, and it is this that 
lies at the root of the tragic situation in the story of Tataka, 
It is this Rama of the high ideal in the very prime of his 
youth, before any doubts could have been cast on his ideal, 
that is faced with a situation, where the killin g qf a woman 
seems to be the only possible duty. Hence arises an internal 
conflict between his sense of honour refusing to kill a woman 
and his sense of the inevitable situation into wliich he has 
been led. This is the ethical dilemma. 

To start , w’ith, Rama is true to his principles. He like 
a true satyagrahi, refuses to move his little finger against 
Tataka even when his death is imminent at her hands. Rama 
has thus won a victory, but it is a victory of a theorist. The 
practical wwld, however is no sweet dream of a theorist. 
This is what Visvamitra at this tragic moment teaches Rama 
through an actual life situation. Things of the world are not 
watertight compartments as theorists are prone to argue. 
Woman for instance should be honoured ; she should not 
be killed. This is a platitude worthy of a Polonius. But the 
practical question arises Who is a woman ? This is indeed 
a very simple question which a theorist fondlty hopes a chfld 
can answer. In this very story a situation arises, where no 
such simple answer could be given to the seemingly simplest 
of the questions. Is Tataka a woman in the sense Rama 
reveres that word ? Who is the devil if she is not ? 


XI ; 

Is Visvamitra equivocating ? No such doiibt can arise 
in the present context. The seer, with all the moral serious¬ 
ness at his command, opens out his heart with a cry, “ I am 
not inspired by anger.” This is not a theoretical protestation. 
Where is the necessity for making such a statement ? Can 
the readers ever believe that Rama is not at that juncture 
convinced of the mystic detachment of Visvamitra ? Even 
as a dying confession has a value of its own, this protestation 
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of a suffering heart carries for more weight than all pos¬ 
sible intellectual affirmations. It is the feeling of sincerity 
and human sympathy, not an intellectual gymnastics, that 
appeals to* any heart. Inner communion of feeling is here 
brought about. 

What is the personal interest of the sage? It is the 
common weal that demands eveiybody's service. Is there not 
something of an egotism in the feeling of theoretical honour 
refusing to see the practical aspect of the situation, especially 
for the son of a Mng who has to go to the succour of the 
millions of lives entrusted to his care ? It is this villain of 
an egotism that meets with a fall in this internal conflict, but 
the wonder of it is Rama grows in moral stature. 

Rama has a great teacher and preceptor in Visvamitra. 
Has he not himself realised the magical efl'ects of the Mantras, 
the seer has bestowed on him ? The moral seriousness of the 
sage, his absolute selflessness, his concern for the world at 
large — aD these must have made a very great impression 
on Rama. The desert and desolation, her diabolical form and 
act, her attempt to kill them all — all these must have con¬ 
vinced him of the inevitable necessity. Only her feminine 
form has been standing in the way. But Rama stands con¬ 
verted in the end. His sense of honour, truly a false sense of 
honour, yields of course very grudgingly. His final conclusion 
is indeed sublime and majestic — a revelation of all the in¬ 
ternal struggle and its final outcome. 

It may be, there are occasions when doing something 
other than Dharma becomes a necessity'. But should one do 
the non-moral act ? “ Things may be out of joint but am I 
born to set it right ? ” Does not this question itself involve 
a moral cowardice ? Why shift the blame on other shouldCTS ? 
Rama realises that he must perform even a seemingly non- 
moral act. Seeing sM his arts of persuadon fail, a reliable 
leader of greater experience of the world and its ethical prob¬ 
lems, moved by no feehngs of blinding anger, or private pre¬ 
judice, or mean lucre, is, because of the imminent danger to 
all, forced to command Rama in dang^us haste to IdU 
Tataka. Is not what at first sight appears to be a non-moral 
act from a theoretical point of view, really an all compelling 
moral act under these circumstances ? 
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Valmiki’s Visvamitra wants ancient precedents to be fol¬ 
lowed, and Ije repeats many a time *' obey my command and 
kill her.” Kamban’s Visvamitra does not say so; for he is 
not talking to a school boy to necessitate the issue oif such 
orders or instructions. The sage is not in a mood to com 
mand. Obedience, outward conformity and passive discipline 
have no intrinsic moral value. But at the most dangerous 
moment, when Tataka is about to hurl her trident at Hama, 
the sage is so overpowered with the tragic sense of the situa¬ 
tion, that he almost exclaims “ kill her.” It is, therefore, no 
order. It is the cry of a broken heart, standing on the brink 
of death and destruction of the whole world — the cry of the 
broken heart of a majestic and divinely powerful Rishi, bent 
upon saving the world. Rama realises the situation. Moved 
by the very anguish of this b^eedmg heart he stands converted. 
To do as bid by such a true and knowing and loving heart 
is indeed Dharma. 

The concllusion of the story is the same in both Valmiki 
and Kamban, but what a world of change do we hnd when 
the -feelings excited are taken into consideration. Perhaps the 
very same words are always used — “ command ” etc. But 
these become surcharged with emotion in Kamban. In the 
natural society of Valmiki there is an atmosphere of sincerity, 
where words have not yet become dead verbal shells. There, 
even an outward conformity is not a mere show.- ICamban’s 
Eo'ciety has become much more complex with more of divorce 
than of union between thought and action. Merc outward 
conformity and passive obedience remind Kamban, as they 
remind us, of military discipline — nothing more than a 
physical habit. Therefore, our moral sense demands an inner 
communion of minds and an active mental discipHne vivifying 
all outward acts. It is this mental’ discipline which makes 
Hama say later on, on seeing Sita “ I love her. My mind can 
never fall in love with a married woman ; so she must be 
8- virgin (Balakandam-.714) Mind itself becomes a moral 
guide, thanks to his association, and heart to heart contact 
with great souls. What is wanted is an active sympathy of a 
discerning heart which can understand the language of the 
true heart of the great seers, leading us on to a conversion 
of the heart and moral development. Kamban makes these 
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ideals concrete in his Rama. His interpretation of Valmiki, 
because of this, has sti^l a value to the coining generation. 

The question arises, “ Is this the final answer ? " But 
may not one raise a counter question ? Is there except in 
death and theory such a thing as finality ? Life is a continuous 
march from truth to a higher truth. Is that not the very 
moral of the story ? Abstractions alor ? have a ring of finality 
about them. In this story we haA'e a first attempt at a 
tragedy and at a solution of the problem of life. But Kamban 
gets so many opportunities for further attempts all through 
his epic, and he does attempt at an examination and expla¬ 
nation of these tragic situations, suggesting in his own in¬ 
evitable way the resolution of these life mysteries to our 
great satisfaction, at least as long as we are under the magic 
spell of his higher poetry. A study of his method, of handling 
these situations is sure to reveal to us the gradual growth of 
his conception of tragedy and life. 

XII 

A tragedy from the pen of a great poet leaves in us an 
impression of a satisfying resolution of the complications of 
life — a feeling of poetic justice — an experience of suffused 
light and quiet joy. In this tragedy of Tataka there is the 
satisfaction and a feeling of justice. Kamban is playing on 
the surface of life ; he hypnotises all by what is called a 
poetic legerdemain, as far as Tataka is concerned. As far as 
llama is concerned, however, he takes a leap into the dark, 
reaches the very rock bottom of life, making it all glow with 
moral grandeur and beauty. Here is no legerdemain but a 
successful grappling with the tragic situation, a sufl&cient 
compensation for his superficial treatment elsewhere. 

It is the final feeling that is unportant. What are the 
final words in this tragedy ? The description of the blessings 
of the Devas is something external, unless it be a confirmation 
of our (feeling of poetic justice. The final words even now 
ringing in our ears are those which describe the arrow piercing 
through the adamantine chest of the lady of darkness. The 
whole tragedy is, a tragedy of the life of darkness and ig¬ 
norance redeemed by no light or culture — a Hfe of passivity 
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and passion rolling down the precipice — a darkness and a 
passivity unable to withstand the piercing arrow of light, 
truth and goodness — those higher ideals of great souls servdng 
the common weal— Uiose ideals expressed by the unfailing 
words themselves, of the great man. This is the idea of the 
last verse of the tragedy. 

The last line has a more permanent effect on our mind, 
“ Pullarkku nallor conna porul ena-p-poyirranre.” It is in¬ 
deed acting like a magical formula tactfully introduced by 
way of a simile, for giving us the final verdict — another 
example of Kamban’s infusion of a moral spirit into the story. 
The world is there with all its defects as an unknown chain 
of cause and effect in that eternally moving wheel of life. 
The good men and their influences as teachers and guides are 
there to save the souls, but there must be people to hear them. 
It requires a certain aihount of culture. The seed cannot 
grow on a barren field. The world — the ever-moving world 
— does change people, but it is only a few who are chiselled 
into a beautiful shape. This is real education for life from 
birth to death. But all are not blessed with this kind of 
education. Here is also a system of education following the 
method of monitors. But there are students of lower class 
in this school of life, too low to pass the higher examination, 
or to be benefited by monitors. There are many who are 
impervious to higher knowledge and nobler influence and who 
remain passive, and who, therefore, are drawn round and 
round the wheel of death, dashing their heads against the 
wheel in [foolishness. Only a few resist this passivity, and 
actively get shaped into a significant form of any human 
worth. These are the good, the blessed souls reaping the bene¬ 
fit of the guides. They actively intervene to serve, becoming 
guides in their turn. 

Rama is one such cultivated soul where the words of the 
sage bring a wonderful yield. But the words and efforts of 
sages and of God himself fail especially with those who have 
not been on the way to get a form and shape and significance. 
The sun rises at dawn, but all the lotus buds do not blossom, 
only those ready for bibom open into flowers ; others continue 
to be closed within themselves. The Sun is not futile even 
with reference to these ; for, they are even there worked up 
for blossoming in time, What is more curious is that tfio 
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dead flowers dry up in this veiy Sun, for becoming manure 
for those yet to be born. The Good therefore do not die ; 
their words do not die. The}' may not be patently effective 
in all cases. The instruction enters through one ear and leaves 
by the other ear — that is the proverb. One who received 
the instruction bke Tataka may die, but the words do not 
stick on to her to die with her. It escapes to become eternal, 
to be eternally saving others in time. By destruction itself, 
it will mould the whole world to salvation one day or other. 
Tataka has to be shaped into Rama. It is the eternal play 
of the Lord. 
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F. MORAIS S. J., M. LITT. 


S UBRAM ANYA BHARATHI is a name dear to every 
Tamil heart. The songs c/f Bharathi are heard in every 
corner of the Tamil country - in musical concerts and political 
meetings, railway compartments and village fairs. They are 
better known than the works of any other poet ancient or 
modern. Most of the Tamil journals go to Bharathi for theii’ 
mottoes. On Bharathi day, meetings are held in many places, 
his songs are sung, and lectures are broadcast. Articles on 
Bharathi are frequent in Tamil journals. His collected works 
have gone through a third and a fourth edition. All of which 
point to the popularity this poet enjoys with the Tamil peopilte. 

A large measure of this vogue can be traced to his 
patriotism and devoted service in the cause of the country. 
The patriotic nature of his poetry overshadows its literary 
value. As literature his songs do not rank very high with the 
pundits. He is quickly disposed of by them as one who in¬ 
troduced into Tamil poetry a simple diction and a few easy 
metres. Mr. K. Subramanya Pillai, the author of a fair¬ 
sized volume on Tamil literature devotes just half a page to 
Bharathi ! Though the poet died nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago a full life and estimate has yet to appear. His im¬ 
portance in the development of modern Tamil literature is 
hardly realised, much less established. It will not be, then, 
quite unprofitable to consider the place of Bharathi in the 
development of Tamil poetry. 


I 

To place Bharathi in modern Tamil literature it is 
necessary to glance back a little. For the past three centuries 
the Tamil Muse was singularly unproductive. There ap¬ 
peared but two or three poets of any lasting value, and one 
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of tliem a foreigner, the Italian Jesuit, Fr. Beschi. Not that 
there was any dearth of literary’ activity of a sort. Accom¬ 
plished versification continued unabated, and ^Ir. K. Subra- 
manya Pillai's history lists a few dozen names of “ poets " 
belonging to this period. A typical instance is that of 
Mr. Minakshi Sundaram Pillai hailed about the end of last 
century as a great poet. His name has become immortalised 
by a life written by the late Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar. His 
poetry however awaits readers. 

Criticism — what criticism Tamil can boast of — has 
attempted to enquire into the reasons for this extinction of 
inspired poetry. Various causes liave been suggested. Dr. 
Pope, the great Tamil scholar, wrote at the beginning of this 
century: “Many reasons may be assigned for this com¬ 
parative failure (of Tamil literature to enter into the hearts 
and minds of the people), — i|f the fact of failure be conceded. 
Among these we venture, very humbly as foreigners, to ex¬ 
press our opinion that Tamil verse, with all its incomparable 
ingenuity and elegance, generally fails in simplicity, intelli¬ 
gibility and adaptation... Whether simplicity of diction, 
limitation of sandhi, separation of words, a freer ^tem of 
rhythm, and a general adaptation of thought are possible to 
the Tamil poets is not for us to say.” (i) Bharathi. in the 
Introduction to his “ The Oath of Panjali ” says : “ The pwt 
who writes an epic poem in simple style and an easily in¬ 
telligible rhythm will alone give a new life to our mother 
tongue.” An undue stress on external form, a vocabfulary, 
■exclusive, diffuse and often obscure, intricate schemes of 
metre and rhyme, the repetition of jaded sentiments and an 
extravagant fancy have all contributed their share. An ex¬ 
treme artificiality of form and matter has stifled poetry at the 
very source. 

The diagnosis given above is true to a great extent. But 
does it go far enough ? Extremely stylised form and lack 
of originality are the manifestations, not the causes, of de¬ 
cadent poetfy. The origin of the evil must be traced further 
back. Neither the adoption of new forms and a popular dic¬ 
tion, nor the expression of simple sentiment-s will by them¬ 
selves effect the genuine poetic touch. A combination of 
♦ 

(I) Tamil ^cmn^ts : Suryanaraya Sastry, Preface by Dr, Po^, p. XII, 
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these elements may result in what may be passed for true 
poetry. But the unmistakeable note of genuine poetic vision 
will be lacking, — that perfect blending of thought and music 
in such a way as to inspire life. 

To illustrate the point. Manonmanyam, the drama 
written by Sundaram PiMai, was an attempt to vivify Tamil 
literature with western form. Though the language is heavily 
influenced by the classics, there is a brave attempt to introduce 
prose rhythm and easy rhyming, and the spirit is modem. 
Yet on the whole the drama is a failure. I^he note df real 
poetry, absent from the drama proper, is, curiously enough, 
more traceable in the digressive anecdotes written- in the 
traditional style. The Story of Sivagami in the third, act, and 
Vani’s prayer in the fifth breaths more of true poetry than 
any other part of the drama. 

And again, take Suryanarayana Sastry. His sonnets, 
which appeared in 1901, were hailed by Dr. Pope as “ a clear 
indication of a new departure in Tamil poetry.” And yet, 
even after a most S3nnpathetic perusal, they fail to inspire, 
though his stray verses, dispersed through the novel Malhi- 
vanan, written in a most tradional vein, leave a better im¬ 
pression. For instance, the poem beginning with the lines, 

“ Knowing the nature of Him who forever exists. 
Come, friend, let us dance every day without fail. 
Come, friend, let ns sing with loi>e in sweet Tamil.” 

To restate the case. These two pioneers of modern Tamil 
poetry realised the required change, and were well equipped 
from the point of technique to effect it. Withal they failed 
to strike gold whenever they attempted anything new, but 
met with a relative success when they followed tradition. We 
are not unaware of the inherent difficulties of introducing a 
radical change in a field where conservatism reigns supreme. 
But these do not account for the entire faiillure. For, two 
decades later appears another poet, even less prepared than 
sither of them, makes the same effort, meets with much the 
same difficulties, — but succeeds so well that his poetry had 
become the lasting heritage of his people. An attempt to 
answer this question may reveal interesting points. 
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Born towards the end -of 1882 in Ettiyapuram,’ Subra- 
manya Bharathi was early initiated in Tamil dassics by his 
father Mr. Chinnasamy Aiyar. After his marriage at the age 
of fifteen, he joined the Hindu College, Tirunelveli, and 
studied till the fifth form. He continued his studies in Benares, 
and passed first in the Allahabad Entrance examination. He 
had to discontinue his studies after one year of the old F. A. 
course as the Madras University would not recognize the 
Allahabad Entrance examination. After serxdng three years 
ill Ettyapuram Zamin. he became a Tamil Pundit at the 
Sethupathy High School, Madura—^which post he threw up in 
three months to become in 1904 an assistant editor,of the 
Tamil daily Sw<idesamitran. With this appointment begins 
his literary career. • 

Even the role of an assistant editor of a national daily 
did not furnish enough outlet for his ardent nationalisim. He 
started his own organ, the weekly India, and the fiery articles 
and poems which appeared in it regularly brought his name 
to front ranks of Tamil nationalism. The political situation 
of 1908 drove him to take refuge in Pondicherry, and till 1918 
he remained there in seltf -imposed exile. These were years 
of constant worry and abject misery. Yet they form the 
longest and the most fruitful period of his literary career. 
His undaunted spirit, breaking through all external fetters, 
asserted itself in some of the most eloquent and moving 
poetry Tamil had witnessed for centuries. 

^ Bharathi returned m 1918 to Kadayam his ancestral 
village in the Tirunelveli district. Two years later his services 
were once again enlisted in editing the Swadesamitran. But 
he was not to tve long. In September 1921 he met with an 
unfortunate accident and passed away soon at the early age 
of thirty nine. 

The main theme of most of Bharathi’s poems, as may 
be e.\pected, is an ardent patriotism which manifests itself 
m love for his motherland, admiration for her natural beauty 
and cultured heritage, and devotedneas in her service. 
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“ Honey to our ears are the words : 

Tfie land of. Sweet Tamil; 

When we hear, it is the land oj our fathers, 

A sakthi is born in us.’* (p. 

“ This the land our fathers and mothers lived in happy 
wedlock ; 

■ Where their forefathers lived for countless ages ; 

A land made dear by a thousand remembrances, 

— Shall I not cherish it in my heart. 

And praise it in my words ? 

Shall I not bow, my head uttering ‘Vande Matharam’f 

This the land that bore and brought us up ; 

Where our mothers uttered their first prattling sounds ; 
Where as young maidens they played in moon-lit nights, 
And bathed in streams.in merry sport, 

—Shall I not bow my head uttering ‘ Vande 

Matharam * ? (p. 4.) 

) 

Bharathi like every true patriot longs for the freedom 
of his country, political, cultural and economic. 

“ The land we dwell in, we know, is ours ; 

We know we have every right over it; 

We uiU not serve henceforth and on earth 
But Him who is all perfection. 

Everywhere the cry for Freedom is gone forth. 

That all are equal has been established ; 

We shall sound the conch of victory, 

We shall announce this, triumph to all the world.” 

(P.67) 

National liberty has as its counterpart individual liberty, 
the suppression of all tyranny of class and caste. Personal 
freedom and the fundamental equality of all men finds 
reiterated expression in his verses. 

1 The numbers refer to the second edition of his collected works. 
I Vol. 1937. 
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“ There will be neither poor nor rich. 

Nor low-born among India’s millions ; 

But prospering in knowledge and wealth. 

In happy union we will’live as equals.” (p. 72) 

All are aj the same race, all of the same caste, 

For all are India’s children ; 

All are of the same weight, all of the same price. 

All together are the rulers of this land — 

We all are the rulers of this land — 

Aye, all are the rulers of this land.’’ (p. 74) 

Passionate is his appeal to drown all division and discord, 
and unite in one national consciousness. 

“ If we unite we shall live 
Disunion but leads to lowliness ; 

This we must realise, if this wisdom 
We attain to, we need nothing else ..... 

If we rise, we thirty crores, shall rise ; 

If we fall, all tfie thirty crores ehall fall. (p. 1) 

Bharalhi’s love of his people did not blind him to their' 
short-comings — their ignorance and disunion, superstition 
and cowardice. 

My heart doth not bear 
To think of the sad lot of my people ; 

Through fear they die a thousand deaths. 

In constant dread their days are spent. 

They see demons in tree and tank.,. 

The sight of the sepoy sets them trembling, 

The policeman’s arrival strikes terror in their hearts... 

(P.. 74) 

‘WTio hw ever read without tears Bharathi’s description 
of the sufferings of Tamil coolies in the plantations overseas? 

'’Even a demon would be moved to pity. 

They say, at the words it is a woman. — 

Hast thou last all pity, 0 God ? 
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Shall their tears run to waste on sand f 
Among the southern seas, in, a blind island, 

'Midst lonely forests, our women writhe in agony 

r 

Do they remember their country ? Do they hope 
Some distant day to visit their ancestral homes ? 

Thou wilt have heard their sobs, 0 Wind — 

Wilt thou not repeat to us the words 

Of our women when they cried in helpless sorrow ? 

They have lost strength 

Even to weep away their sorrows, (p. 80) 

Bharathi's poetry divides itself into two broad groups: . 
Tmtin na] poems, and poems of religion and philosophy.. T^e 
fonner are concerned with the revival of the nation in all 
^iheres. But Bharathi was not content to sing of the new 
forces that have been awakened in the life of the people. ■ 
He sought their inspiration and mainstay in the past. He 
interpreted them in terms of the traditional culture and reli¬ 
gious philosophy of the. country. Her gods and goddesses, 
-legends and Philosophies became instinct with new meaning. 
They became the symbols of the nation’s revival, the em¬ 
bodiment of the new forces that were agitating her. 

His songs on Krishna are some of the most beautiful he 
ever wrote. Like the religious poets of an earlier age he 
sings of Kriidma under different forms — as his mother and 
father, king and slave; master-and disciple, lover and be¬ 
loved. 

“ When thou earnest running towards me, 

Kannamma, my heart warms up ; 

When I see you playing. 

My heart goes out to embrace thee. 

By thy childish prattle, Kannamma, 

Thou wilt remove my sorrows ; 

By thy Mullai-h'Arc laughter. 

Thou wilt vanquish my anger.*' 

— Kannamma My Child — p. 307< 
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The manifestation of pqrasakthi in every form and being 
of the universe fires his poetic ardour. 

The sight of the morning sun 
Is a sparkle of her eyes ; 

In the blue heaven, at night, 

She reigns as an ocean of light, \p. 201.) 

Bharathi's most ambitious effort was “The Oath of 
Panjali ”, a short epic running to a little more than 2500 
lines. It elaborates a singife episode of the Mahabliaratha as 
a S5anbol of the nation’s struggle for freedom. He adopts 
the same simple language and metres as m the shorter poems. 
Though we may not subscribe to the opinion of a critic who 
calls it a great modern epic ”, we cannot deny its real 
poetic merit. It abounds in short descriptive passages that 
are modern and true to life. It presses into service the work- 
a-day idiom for poetic purpose. Its vigorous lilt carries you 
-forward in bated breath. If as an epic poem it is not much 
of a success, the blame is not all Bharathi’s. 

Bharathi died in 1921. Though his poems were already 
the cherished possession of the people, and were heard 
throughout the land, his literarj’’ greatness remained in an 
unsettled condition. Conservative pundits would have nothing 
to do with this upstart, who had scant respect for time- 
hallowed traditions. Others, more benevolent, thought that 
Bharathi’s poems, treating of ephemeral themes, would prove 
of little lasting value. The absence of literary criticism in 
Tamil did not help Bharathi’s cause. But from the beginning 
the vox populi was on his side. Forced by it; opinion of late 
has been veering round in his favour even in the most con¬ 
servative circles. 

Bharathi’s real achievement is not that he has employed 
a more intelligible and popular diction, or metres considered 
till now below the dignity of the Tamil muse to woo. He has 
had forerunners in the field in both the aspects. Ramachandra 
Kavirayer and Vedanayagam Pillai, Sundaram Pillai and 
Suryanarayana Sastry have attempted innovations in both 
the directions. 
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Poetic technique can have little meaning when considered 
by itself. Language and imagery, rhynie and rhythm are 
not the external garb of a poet’s sentiments, which he may 
discard at wiU. They are essential to the poetic vision, form 
so intimately one with it that their differences are to be 
traced ultimately to the nature of the pOet’s experience. In 
other words external communication is indispensable to reabse 
and complete the inner experience. 

The matter with Tamil literature for the last three 
centuries or so was not that the poets did not adapt their 
technique to the needs of the time, but that they had no 
experience to communicate. Poetic experience is of the real 
and concrete, and the real and concrete changes with the 
lapse of time. The poet feels and interprets the culture and 
ideals, hopes and longing of a people. He is, as has been 
siud, at the conscious point of the age. His vision gets modi¬ 
fied as these ideals and aspirations tend to change. During 
the last three centuries Tamil poets clung to» a technique long 
past its usefulness, because they had no genuine vision to 
recapture, no personal experience to convey. They reproduced 
slavishly the melody and sentiment of the past because they 
themselves were living on an experience, social and relligious, 
borrowed secondhand from literature, not felt by th^m 
directly. 

Bharathi realised that poetic techniques are of value 
only so far as they are bom of an inner experience, the very 
outcome and completion of a poetic experience. Hence he had 
no difficulty in discarding a particular rhythm or diction 
when it came in the way of his experience. Or rather he had 
to adapt them as he did, as that was the only way of ex¬ 
pressing and completing his inspiration. Literature, he knew, 
springs from life ; and to life he went for his inspiration. He 
felt with his countrymen the new forces that were coming 
into their lives ; only he felt it more fully, more compellingly. 
In so far as his vision was real concrete and compelling, it 
found the very language and rhjrthra that were its only ade¬ 
quate expression. 

But Bharathi’s “ reach was beyond his grasp.” He sought 
to integrate the present forces into, the nation’s past. He 
would see the people’s present ideals and aspirations as the 
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legitimate outcome of their traditional culture and religion 
and philosophy, Pantheisn was the emotive force behind his 
append for universal brotherhood, the cult of parasakthi be¬ 
hind the national struggle for freedom. His epic "The Oath 
of Pan jali ”, we said, was a failure ; but it was a significant 
failure. Has the nation’s past heritage by itself sufficient 
force to energise the people, or have we to seek its completion 
and complement elsewhere? To resolve this would have 
required a greater pwtic vision and synthesis than was vouch¬ 
safed to BharaUii, 
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Ca nLcun cjCiterature 
P. LOURDUSWAMY, B. Sc. 


HE ANCIENT Tamil poets divided the land into five con- 
A ventional regions and the flora and fauna pertaining to 
those regions were closely studied. Some of these regions are 
not conventional as they seem to be but are really typical 
special habitats such as the seashore with its swamps.and 
lagoons and ponds and rivers with irrigated and cultivated 
lands. There is also the dry semi-deswt regions and the 
regions with forests and small mountain. Every student of 
Botany knows that plants group themselves according to 
habitats into definite types. The ancient Tamil poet-natura¬ 
lists have studied the association of plants m their special 
environments and they are never tired of describing the fauna 
and flora associated with these regions. Thus we come across 
many apt and happy similes used in describing the yarions 
• parts of plants. The similes have not only aesthetic beauty 
but often have scientific interest. 


The roots of plants have given rise to a few apt similes. 
The following is a simile very common in Cankam and feter 
poetry. Here is a free translation of the relevant passage 
from Purananuru:— 

“ As the prop root supports the banyan tree when the 
main trunk is eaten away so also even when the elders-died, 
he supported the family like a prop.” This simile h^ passed 
on to common usage in the shape of a proverb. Neville Cardus 
in his recently published book “Second Innings” speaks of 
* a family tree branching like banyan ’. 


The flattened, whitish aerial root of a species of Ficus 
called “Irri” spreading on the rocks in described as looking 
like shallow rivulets running over rocks. 

“ Pullmzh irri kallivar velver . 

Varaiyizhi aruviyil thonru nddan” 

— Kurunthogai 109. 
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The roots become flattened because they cannot pierce 
the hard rock. The fibrous roots of a species of bamboo are • 
said to appear like the thick hairs of a wild boar. ^ 

The outer surface of the trunk in plants forms the sub¬ 
ject of similes in many poems. The patches of white and 
brown black caused by the cracking and falling of barks on 
the trunk of the tree Elephant Apple, looks like the skin 
of “Udumbu”, a reptile belonging to the lizard family. 

*‘Pdrpada vizhnda verudai vizhukkottu 
Udumbadainthu anm nedumhori vilavin” 

— Narrinai. 

The trunk of the tree is said to look like a trunk full of 
the reptiles attaching themselves to it. The reptile “Udumbu” 
has got a skin mottled with yellow and black patches. Alan 
Butterworth speaks about the bark of the tree ‘as dark brown 
or black, longitudinally cracked or channelled ’. It also falls 
leaving light yellow or white patches. 

The surface of the tree ‘ Omai ’ with its channelled, ir¬ 
regular bark is described as looking like the black, scaly sur¬ 
face of the crocodile.^ The smooth smface of the coconut 
tree having slightly ridged scars is compared to the smooth 
wrinkled skin of the elephant.® 

The scaly surfaces of Screv-pine and also the Turmeric 
are spoken of as having the appearance of the scaly prawn.* 
The comparisons here are about the shape, the surface and the 
colour. 

The red stem of the black gram is said to look like, the 
feet of the sandgrouse. The few branch roots coming out of 
the earth and going inwards are said to be like the toes of 
the bird. 

“Puzhkkdl anna sengdl uzhundin 
Uzhppadu muthukai vzhaiyinam kavarum**. 

— Kurunthogai 98. 


1 Agananuru 397 

2 Agam 

. 8 Perump&narruppadai 352>3. 
* Narrinai 19 and 101. 
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One should have seen both the objects of comparison in 
order to get a true appreciation of this simile. 

The description of the leaves and the similes employed 
for them are often very apt. Ipomea bUoba is a creeper 
found near the seashore. It has got a bilobed leaf. This leaf 
is compared to the footprint left by the deer. In English it 
is called goat’s feet. ’ 

t 

Manadi anna kavattUm adambin ” — Agauanuru 80. 

The cleft, the shape and size of the leaf are clearly brought 
out by means of the simile. 

The leaves of water plants are often broad and dark. The 
leaf of the lotus is said to be like the broad swinging car of 
the ellephant. 

“ Kalirruch cheviyanna pd^adai thayanga ” 

— Narrinai 310. 

The smoothness, the broadness and the shape are the 
comparisons there. 

Another clever simile is about the undersurface of the 
leaf in Water Lily. The undersurface of the leaf has got 
prominent veins and is also darker than the upper surface 
in order to absorb heat. The leaf with its protruding veins, 
starting from the base is compared to the dark ribbed wings 
of the bat.. 

“iVedumr UThbal adaippurathu anna 
Kodumen draiya kurugirp paravai 

— Kurunthogai 352. 

The description of the veins are also one of the com¬ 
parisons here. 

The leaf of screwpine has sharp thorns on its sides. It is 
said to look like a’ double edged saw and like the elongated 
daggerlike nose of the shark with teeth on the sides. 

“Aravuvdl vdya mullilaith thdzhai'* —Narrinai 237. 

*' Suravukkdttu anna mullUaithu thdzhai" —Narrmai 19. 

The sharp.thorns of Hygrophila spinosa (Mimdakam) 
are described as looking like the sharp teeth of the squirrel® 
and of the sharp spiny vertebrae of the fish.® Again the curved 


Agam 26 


Kurunthogai 49 
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spines of the Rattan are said to be just like the curved'sharp 
teeth of the snake. ^ 

The greatest number of similes are used in describing 
flowers. The descriptions are often scientific. The different 
similes used for different Aowcts often bring out the dis-' 
similarity among them. 

The buds of the plants ‘ Pida’ and scarlet ixora (vetdii) 
look as the thorn-like back toe of the fighting game part¬ 
ridge.® The slender long bud of Webera korymbosa (Kura) 
looks similar to the poison fangs of the snake. 

“ Araveyirru anna arumbumuthir kutavin” 

— Agananuru 237. 

The bud of the plants ‘ Paganrai ’ with its twisted and 
overlapping petals is said to resemble the twisted squeezed 
wet cloth in the hands of the washerman. 

“Nirir piriyap paruthiri kadukkum 
Perilaip paganrai pothiyavizh vdnpu” 

— Kurunthogai 330. 

The bud also looks like the front portion of the concb- 
Ehell.® 

The long bud of the white waterlily looks like the beak 
of a crow. 

“. Amhal 

Chiruven kdkkai Avithu anna 
Veliya viriyum 

— Narrinai 345. 

The buds of ‘ Athiral * and ‘ Thalavu ’ look like th,e 
beaks of the cuckoo and the blue kingfisher. The sligjhtly 
opened bud of Indian Ifibumam is said to be just like a 
jewel called ‘ Kingini One should have seen the bud and 
the jewel in order to appreciate the beauty of the simile. 

The long curved blood red buds of Butea Frondosa is des¬ 
cribed as looking like blood dripping nails of the tiger. 


Agam 96 
• Agam 24. 

‘ ^arrinai 61. 


* Agam 23 
Purara 269 
12 Agam 146. 
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“ Uthiram thuvariya vengai ugirpol 

Etkiri Murukkarumba. ..” 

— Einthinai Eimbathu. 

Alan Butterworth says' that it looks like a lobster’s 
claw. 

The scarlet flowers of plants are often described as flames 
of fire. The flowers of the lotus. Bomba Malabaricum, Coral 
tree, and Indian Laburnam are often said to resemble leaping 
tongues of fire. Tennyson also describes the laburnam as 
“ Laburnams, dropping well of - fire.” The inflorescence 
(Group of flowers) of screwpine is variously described as 
looking like the elongated conchshell,^* the tusk of the ele¬ 
phant/* the heron sitting on iU® and the “ Kudamuzha,”** 
a musical instrument. 

The inflorescence of memecylon Edue with its clusters 
of bright blue flowers is said to look like the violet neck of 
the peacock.*’^ The blue white veined flowers in the dark 
green leaves of the creeper clitoria Temata is compared to 
that of the eyes of a peacock on, its feathery train. 


“ Thanjmnak karuvilat kanpon mamalar 
Adumayil PUiyin v&daiyodu thuycdvard” 

—^Narrinai 262. 

This is a very beautiful simile. The long green promi¬ 
nent stamens of Albizzia lebeck look like the crest of the pea¬ 
cock. 

Kumari vdgaik koludai naruvee 
Madamdth thogai hudumiyU thonrum” 

—^Kiirunthogai 347. 

The flower of goat’s feet resembles the bell*® attached 
to the neck of the horse. The flower is almost bellshaped. 
In botany it is termed as ‘ companulate The flower of 
Mimusops Elenghi (vagulam) is said to look like .a wheel.** 
The front part of the flower of Bassia longifolia is described 
&s resemblfngthe head of the prawn and also the feet of the 

1** Narrinai 203. 

Narrinai 19. 

KanmthogaL 
Matburai'Kanchi 114-5. 


IT Kurunthogai 183. 
Again 80. 
Chintamani 1850, 
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wild cat. The recently opened flower of Calophyllum Ino- 
phyllum is said to look like the broken egg of- the house 
sparrow. The golden pollen in the milkwhite petals look Jlike 
.the yellow in the white of the egg. The.pet^^ls look like the 
broken white shell of the egg. 

**Ullurk kunk karuvudmthu anna 
Penimpoihu avizhnda kamnthdl puimai” 

— Narrinai 

The flower of Malabar glory lily®* is said to be just 
like the upturned fingers of the palm. The petals here also 
are facing upwards. The flower of Coomb teak-* (Kumizh) 
is said to Ibok like the human nose. The shape of the flower 
when it is placed upside down looks exactly like the nose 
even to the side lobes. The flower of Coral tree*’ looks like 
the red crest of the cock. 

The flower of “ Nara ” is said to resemble the white conch- 
.shell with red lines drawn over it by means of red lac. 

*‘Avvalai verinin arakJctrthu anna 
Sevvari ithazha sendru naravin’* — Narranai 25. 

The black beetle emerging from that flower, smeared 
with golden pollen resembles the touchstone with streaks of 
gold on it. 

Narunthdthu adiya ihumbi pasumkezhp 
Ponnuraik kalUn nanniram peruni ” — Narrinai 25. 

This is also a very striking simile. It also describes the 
external process of pollination. 

The flowers of pterocarpua Indicus (Vengai) are found 
in bright yellow clusters.- These vivid bright yellow flowers 
are often compared to the tongues of fire or sparks flying 
from the anvil. The leaves of this tree are dark green. The 
cJluster of bright yellow flowers on the dark back ground of 
green leaves is said to resemble young tiger Cubs or tigers 
with their “ black and gold hides ” A strange incident 
about the elephant is often mentioned in many poems. An 

2« Sirupanarruppadai 167. 2i Manlmekalai 20 : 48. 

22 Puram 328. . 

** Narrinai 388, Agam 228. Kurunthogai 47, Kalithogai 46, 
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elephant was . sleeping soundly and it was disturbed 
all oif a sudden. It awoke and charged the fully blossomed 
* Vengai’ tree thinking it to be the tiger with whiph it had 
a fierce encounter on the previous day. 

Koduvari thdkki venra vanithamodu 
Neduvarai marungil thunjum ydnai 
Nanavil thanseythathu agalin 
Kanavil kandu kathumena venp 
Puthuvathdga, malernda vengaiyai 
Athuvena unamthathan anmalam murukH'* 

— Kalithogai 38. 

The scientists say that elephants have long memory. 
They nurse grievances and never lose a chance of taking 
revenge. They even dream. In the above instance the ele¬ 
phant was dreaming about the tiger. Even among scientists 
there is a diffCTence of opinion about the function of the 
tigers’ hide. 

The older school of Scientists thought that the stripes 
of colours on the tiger’s coat is for duping the animals by 
hiding its identity in their surroundings. In another Tamil 
: poem^* it is mentioned that the shadow of the tree with spots 
of sunliglit playing under the tree looked like the hide of 
the tiger. Some modem scientists think that “ it. is not 
the stripes but daring contrast of white and fulvous red on 
a tiger’s coat that makes it burn so bright.” Though the 
Tamil poets have mentioned the stripes of tigers, yet they 
very often speak of the patches of briglit yelow or red on the 
tiger’s coat. The incident about the elephant also shows that 
the Tamil Poets considered the colour of the tiger’s coat as 
a warning one at least as far as the elephant is concerned. 
They have noted that elephants associate bright yellow 
patches of colour on a dark background with that of the 
tiger’s coat. It is also significant that the Tamils called the 
tiger as well as the elephant by one and the same name 
“Vengai.” 

A creeper is said ,to possess a flower resembling therhood 
of the Cobra. This fact is mentioned only in three Poems.^® 


Narrinai 391, 


Agam 288, 309. 
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“ Venkottu yanai vilipada thtizhavum 
Agalvdy pandhal jxjdar . ” 

—^Agam 68. 

The^ plants are said to exist in mountains. The ele¬ 
phants and monkeys are said to mistake them for snakes. 
This kind of mimicry in plants is mentioned by some Bota¬ 
nists “For instance there are certain Aroids vhich resemble 
multi-coloured and variously spotted snakes .... In another 
Aroid called snake plant (Arisaema) common in Shillong, the 
gpathe is greenish purple in colbur and expand over the 
spadix like the hood of a Cobra — Duita. 

The Screwpine is pollinated by means of wind. In the 
Cankam Poems also the dispersal of the pollen of the Screw- 
pine by wind is mentioned,** but the pollination by wind is 
not mentioned. 

The spiked inflorescence of the grass *ugam* is said to 
look like the tail of the squirrel. 

“Venal variyanil vdlathu anna 
Kana ugin kazhandrugu muthuvee** — Puram 307. 

The pink fruit of Emblica officinalis (Nelli) is iq)tly 
described as looking like the eyes of the hare.** The pink 
fruit of Abrus Precat or is is sometimes used as an artificial 
eye for small animals and birds in museums. ...This 
fruit is described as looking like the eyes of the white rat.** 
In the above instances the sixe, the shape and the colour are 
aptly compared. In English Abrus Precatoris is called Crab’s 
eye but the crustacean’s stalked eye is usually compared in 
Cankam Poems to the Neem’s stalked small flower.*® The 
long black curved pod of ‘ Palas *** is described as looking like 
the fingers of the devil. 

The red face of a species of monkey is compared to the 
red fruit of the fig.“ The fruit of Melia Indica (Neem) is 
said to resemble the Globular Golden Coin that was in use at 
that time.** The grey flat pod of Acacia Arabica (Vagai) 

Narrinal 266. ao Agam 176. 

^ *1 

** Agam 284. S 2 Narrinai 95. 

Agam 133. s» Kunmthogal 67, 
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breaks into bits Mid each bit has a round seen and there is 
a little space between the two compartments. Any two com¬ 
partments taken tc^ther with the embedded shining black 
seeds look like the two eyes of the Cuckoo.®^ The fruit of 
Bowstring Hemp (Maral) is compared to the bud of the 
“ Punnai ” and the bubble on the water.*® 

The fruit of Wrightia Tinctoria (Palai) is a very peculiar 
one. Alan Butterworth®' says that ‘ the distinguishing feature 
of the tree is the curious fruit.’ He compares it to a narrow 
horse collar. The Cankam Poet has compared it to the 
tongs used in tinning copper vessels. 

*‘Kodiru pdl hay a valinarp palai” — Narrinai 107, 

The fruit has two follicles joined at the tips and bears 
white protrubences at the end. The comparison is not only 
about the shape and the length but also about the tip., The 
Mttle white protrubences at the end look like the white met- 
tallic tinge of tin at the tip of the used iron tongs. 

The long leaf sheath of the bamboo resembles the ear 
of the deer.®* The paleness of the girl pining over her lover 
in the^far off country is compared to the etiolated plant. 

”Nmizhal thalirpdl uzhththal arivenum” 

— Kalithogai 20. 

Even in English a person who is pale due to il-health 
is said to be ‘ etiolated.’ 

The innumerable similes used in Cankam literature form 
a very stimulating study. They are all the more interesting 
when we look into the scientific basis of most of the similes. 
A study of the similes and descriptions of the fauna and flora 
in Cankam literature shows tnat those Poets were not only 
poets but were naturalists as well. 


** Agam 203. 'Some Madras Trees.* 

33 iifarrinai *® Kalithogai 43. 

** PoFunar Arruppadai.. 
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NALLUR SWAAII S. GNANA PRAKASAR o.m i. 

When a copy of the first issue of “Tamil Culture” was 
sent to His Lordship, Dr. Edmund Piries o. m.i.. Bishop of 
Chilaw, Ceylon, he has very gracious in thanking the editor 
with the gift of this unpublished study \vritten by the late 
Swami Gnana Prakasar. His Lordship wrote saying : “ The 
enclosed article is by the late Nallur Swami Gnana Prakasar. 
It was prepared by him in 1945 and sent to the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Ceylon Branch) to be read at its annual general 
meeting of 1946. As the theories expounded in it are open 
to violent controversy-, the Society wished to be present in 
order to answer any criticism. Unfortunately, at the time 
he was ill and was not able to go to Colombo. So, the paper 
was not read. During one of my visits to him, he showed it 
to me. I undertook to go over the article carefVilly and after 
that discuss every controvertible point with him, and, thus 
armed, to read it myself at a meeting of the society. But a 
month before the date arranged for us to meet, he died.” 

This article represents the basis on which the great 
scholar compiled his Etymological and Comparative Lexi¬ 
con of the Tamil Language.” No student of Tamil can read 
this article to the end without feeling that the science of 
Comparative Philology would stand to profit if the author’s 
line of research were continued. Only a few. fascicles of the 
Lexicon have been published. It is regrettable that so far 
the Government of (>ylon and the University of Ceylon 
have taken no steps to see that the Lexicon is completed 


Editor. 
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S INCE THE time of Bisliop Caldwell, who published the 
first edition of his scholarly “ Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages " in 1856, the people who have 
spoken Tamil, Kanarese, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu 
and other less cultivated' South Indian tongues from pre¬ 
historic times, are known as Dravidians. It was Franz Bopp 
who, for tlie first time (1833-35), drew attention to the mem¬ 
bers of the Indo-European (then spoken of as Indo-Germanic) 
family of people whose ancestors used languages derived from 
the same primeval stock. He first pointed out the original 
speakers of Sanskrit, 2;end, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old 
Slavonic, Gothic and Old German as belonging to one and 
the same family, and later added the aboriginal] users of 
Celtic and Russian, Albanian and Aimenian to the number. 
But the two language groups, Dravidian and Indo-European, 
were then considered poles apart. There v/as nothing found 
common between them in vocabulary or syntax. Also the 
t\yo families of people who spoke them were taken to be 
without any point of contact. The Dravidians and Indo- 
Europeans were so widely different in customs, habits and 
colour that it was deemed a fruitless task to search for any 
connection between them. There was especially the con¬ 
clusion brought about by language. Although it is admitted 
that language cannot be a test of race in all cases, the fact 
that the Dravidians had been speaking, from the very be¬ 
ginning, a language which had no affinity whatever with that 
spoken by the Indo-Europeans forced the conclusion on our 
pioneer philologists that the two peoples were as different 
racially as they were linguistically. 

This was the general opinion of European scholars in 
the nineteenth century till H. Gundert and F. Kittel entered 
the field of Comparative Philology and made researches in 
Dravidian, the former taking his stand on Malayalam and 
the letter on Kanarese. They were the first to point out 
that if the Dravidian languages had, at a late period, borrowed 
a large number of terms mostly technical, from Sanskrit, this 
Aryan tongue also was indebted to the former for many 
words even in the vedic period. Kittel published, in his 
Kanarese-Engiish Dictionary, a tentative list of more than 
four hundred Sanskrit loan-words from Dravidian. This fact 
of mutual borrowing, even in very early times, would indeed 
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testify to the two peoples having had inter-communication 
at a given time and leave the matter there. But Caldwell, 
who worked independently and made his own additions to 
the list, perceived a new ray of light that opened to him a 
far away vista, and he thought he was justified in saying 
that “ the Dravidian idioms exhibit traces of an ancient deep- 
seated connexion with Prae-Sansknt—the assumed archaic 
mother tongue of the Indo-European family ‘In Caldwell’s 
time Sanskrit was supposed to be the mother tongue of Greek, 
Latin &c., but later investigations showed that the former 
was only an elder sister of the others. His remarks, therefore, 
shotild apply to a more primitive and elementary form of 
speech than the most archaic form of Sanskrit. He had a 
light dawning on him but in his days, facilities were not 
offered hini to pursue that light. The “ ancient deep-seated 
connexion ” suspected by him could be discovered only among 
the most elementary forms or roots of the two language- 
groups, Dravidian and Indo-European, now seemingly so 
far apart. For, during the course of ages words have under¬ 
gone bewildering changes both; in form anl in sense : changes 
induced by phonetic laws i.e., by the transformation of sound 
in the mouth of different individuals ; changes brought on 
by accretions of formative elements such as suflSxes, prefixes 
and infixes ; changes through corruption of word-forms in¬ 
evitable in the long run and changes due to the operation 
of semantic laws making the original sense of a word to 
fluctuate even to its contrary. We have, in other words, to 
find “the ancient deep-seated connexion” mainly in the 
roots of the two linguistic families. 

ELEMENTARY WORD-FORMS 

These roots had to identified, then, for both Indo-Euro¬ 
pean and Dravidian. In the case of the former, the work of 
patiently comparing the various linguistic forms within the 
family and artificially constructing roots for them had been 
started by Bopp himself and was continued vigorously with 
the result that we have now comparative word-books for 
several' Indo-European languages. To cite some of them only : 
C. C. Uhlenbeck’s “ Etymologisches Wort«"buch der alti- 

> “ Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages,” 3rd Ed. p. 565 
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dischen Sprache” for Sanskrit; E, Boisacq’s “Dictionaire 
Etymologique de la Lahgue Greque ” for Greek ; A Waldo’s 
“Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch" for Latin; F. 
Kluge’s “Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache” 
for German ; Franck’s “ Etymologisch Woordenbuek der 
Nederlandische;Taal” for Dutch ; W. W. Skeat’s “Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary ” for English <S:c. More comprehensive 
and valuable than aU the above is the “ Vergleichendes Wor¬ 
terbuch der Indo-germanishchen Sprachen” of A. Walde edited 
by J. Pokorny in three volumes. This work presents arti¬ 
ficially constructed roots from all common forms in the many 
languages of the Indo-European family. Add to these the 
new light thrown on linguistic studies by Sumerian in such 
works as P. A. Deimel’s “Sumerisches Lexikon,” and by 
Hittite in E, H. Sturtevant’s “Hittite Glossary and Com¬ 
parative Grammar.” There have been also various up-to-date 
dictionaries published, like the PaH Text Society’s Pali Dic¬ 
tionary, the new edition of Liddel and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon &c. 

I 

Similar studies for the Dravidian languages were 
needed. The Dravidian elementary forms had first to be 
ascertained if one wanted to institute a comparison between 
them and the “ roots ” of Indo-European languages. Happily 
this work is now in progress and the results of it are being 
made known to the public through the annual instalments 
oif the “ Etymological and Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil 
Language ” ^ a work subsidized by the Government of Ceyllon. 
Taking Tamil as the most representative branch of the Dra¬ 
vidian group, this work traces Tamil words back to their 
most elementary forms with the help of the variations found 
in the other branches of the group the chief of which are 
Kanarese, Telugu, Malayalam and Tulu. Thanks to the re¬ 
markably conserv'^ative nature of Tamil, and its perspicuity 
as regards etymology, the formative elements of its words 
were separated easily enough, when, the residue revealed 
the roots common to all the branches of the group. These 
roots had by no means to be artificially constructed, but 
were there, as the most ancient word-types representing very 

2. By Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar O. M. I. Nallur, Jaffna. (The work on 
the X^xicon has been suspendecl atter Father Gnana Prakasar’s 
death.) 
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elementary sensuous ideas. One could clearly see how this 
handful of word-tjTjes, originally signifying undefined ma¬ 
terial notions; began to multiply, first with the help of one 
another functioning as formative elements, then, with that of 
vowel gradation and other devices — and ended by differen¬ 
tiating their sense gradually up to the most spiritual! and 
metaphysical ideas. 

s. 

, . The.roots of Dravidian were found to be real elementary 
'word-types, some of which are in daily use as separate words 
to the present day, while others are. of course, imbedded in 
the vocabulary, to be discerned by those who endeavour to 
seek them in the correct way. On the other hand, the "roots" 
of Indo-European, which philologists have constructed with 
the aid of interlinguistic comparison, are not found as words 
in any df the languages compared. They are only ficti¬ 
tious or hypothetical "roots". But one remarkable fact 
showing how scientifically correct European philologists W’ere, 
on the whole, is, that a good number of " roots " presented 
in Walde-Pokorny, for instance, are very near approaches 
to Dravidian roiot-words and are phonetically identical. (This 
will be found abundantly in the " Etymological and Com¬ 
parative Tamil Lexicon” above referred to). In Indo^ 
European they are meaningless abstractions, but in Dravidian 
they are embodiments of unmistakable, if unspecified, ideas, 
indicating the trend of the sense of fully develbped words of 
which they are as it were the living germs. They threw' a flood 
of light on and infuse life into the gloomy and meaningless 
jumble of sounds which Indo-European “roots” would con¬ 
tinue to be without them. 

LINGUISTIC PALAEONTOLOGY 

.Now,- how shall we account for the fact that two linguistic 
. groups, seemingly poles apart in vocabulary and syntax, are 
found to show an intimate affinity as regards the roots w'hich 
represent their earliest stage of development. What we find 
for Dravidian and Indo-European others have found for 
other groups of languages. We may instance the modern 
advocates of monogenism in language who were headed, in 
his life-time, by the Italian savant, Alfredo Trombetti; Such 
being the case, an increasing volume of scholarly opinion is 
agreed that the peoples now inhabiting the world must have, 
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in pro-ethnic times, lived together somewhere, Tlie Dravi- 
dians and Indo-Europeans, at any rate, seem to 'have had 
once a common abode and to have started from a central 
point in their emigrations east and west. With the modern 
scientific theory that those of the early mankind who went 
to live near the arctic regions became permanently " al- 
binoised ” ®, it would seem that the ancestors of the white 
Indo-Europeans had lived together somewhere in the north 
for a good long time before they were differentiated into 
various races. 

The idea of the separation of the white races from a 
common abode in Asia was started with the discovery o^ 
Sanskrit by Europeans through Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
who first pointed Out a resemblance betw’een it and Greek 
and Latin. It was especially the work of Fra ter Paulin us a 
S. Bartholomew published in 1798, which made European 
scholarship consider the possible affinity of the principal white 
nations of east and west. Joham Christoph Adelung’s work 
perhaps was the first (1806 - 1816) which boldly argued from 
linguistic affinity to that of the European races such as the 
Iberians, Celts, Teutons, Thracians (including Greeks and 
the Latin races)' Finns and Slavs. He also practically in- 
eluded in bis enumeration the northern Sanskrit-speaking 
people of India and Persia, together with those who speak 
Hebrew, Syriac and Turkish, by bringing their languages into 
comparison wdth Sanskrit. Others who followed him, made 
further research into the subject — Fr Bopp, A. Kuhn and 
especially, J. Grimm who laid the foundations for a metho¬ 
dical investigation of Indo-European antiquities by means 
of comparative philology. Among other eminent scholars 
who worked in the same field we may mention J. H. Momm¬ 
sen, W. Jones, Max Muller, V. Hehn, A. Fick and Th. Benfy. 

This new science, which some have named Linguistic 
Palaeontology, seeks to reconstruct the ancient history of the 
undivided Indo-European family at a period when they had 
their home in some part of Asia — in Mesopotamia, according 
to some, or in central Asia, according to others — and the 
stages of the civilization of the various'members of the family, 
by a diligent study of the original stock of native words they 

® A. H. Sayce:' ‘t Races of the Old Testament," P- 41, 
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had for various objects. The life of a people is indeed dis¬ 
closed by its lianguage which is a true mirror of its vicissitudes. 
Other monuments of a nation may crumble and fall but its 
language persists as a living, imperishable monument. Scienti¬ 
fic investigation can yet discover its earliest forms even under 
the incrustations of countless ages. 

By comparing^ the earliest words of the Indo-European 
group representing archaic civilization, such as vrords for the 
then known metals, weapons, domesticated animals, the iriore 
common objects of daily use and words for expressing funda¬ 
mental kinship, it has been ascertained that the peoples who 
possessed common native words for them had once had a 
common home from which they radiated to distant lands 
and became crystaJlized into various nations. Now that the 
Dravidian languages may be presumed to have had some 
early connection with the Indo-European ones, can it be 
rfiown, by means of a similar investigation, that the original 
speakers of the former languages had once a common home 
with those who spoke the latter ? 

AN EARLY WORD FOR COPPER 

It is one of the well established conclusions of Palaeonto-. 
logy that copper was the first metal known to the people 
of Europe and Asia. This metal was often found in a pure 
state and attracted notice by its red colour. The Sumerians 
named it urudu, a name written with an uncompounded 
single ideogram and thereby'indicating great antiquity. Urudu 
is very probably connected with the Tamil eri (Eanarese 
uri), ‘fire’, and the Dravidian derivatives arattam, irattam &c. 
Compare Latin raudus, ‘copper’. The Sanskrit loha, from 
the same root as that of the Tamil eri originally designated 
copper. It is noteworthy that there is an old Tamil word 
eruvai for this metal, presumably akin to urudu, which has 
an Akkadian equivalent eru. Basque has urraida for copper, 
whereas the Armenian for brass is aroir. 

We thus see that only some languages have retained the 
name for copper used by the SumCTians. There was another 
name for it among the Sumero-Akkadians representing it, 
again, by its red colour. This was Zabar, probably for bronze, 
a mixture of tin and copp^. This word became siparru in 
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Assyrian in early times and, Ibter, gift in Arabic. What con¬ 
nection zabar has with the Egyptian chomt does not appear. 
At any rate, zabar, siparru and *keppu, the original of the 
Tamil cembu, seem to refer to the samo “shining fiery red ” 
metal. It is hardly necessary to state here that in Dravidian, 
as in all other languages, the palatalized k, Le, the sound of c, 
is a later development. Greek does not posses this sound. 
Latin introduced it in later times. Among Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, Kanarese still retains the initial k in many words, 
Tamil only in some. So, for red, kem is the form mostly used 
in Kanarese. Kembu is redness, ruby, Tamif also has kembu 
in the sense of ruby. For copper Kanarese hBS cemhw, like 
the Tamil cembu. Cembige is a copper or brass vessel for 
drinking from. Another form of it is tambige where c has 
changed into t. So too tambala, Tamil tampalam, which 
means scarlet moth and red spittle caused by chewing betel. 
The latter has become tdmbulam in Sanskrit for betel and 
arecanut. The transition from original k to t through c i« 
seen well in the Tamil kevuli (kem+Uanir) which became 
cevvilai and in Sinhalese tdmbili, ‘yellow-red kind of coconut' 
commonly called king-coconut. The Sinhalese for cembu 
likewise is tamba. The phonetic law of k becoming c and 
c becoming t will explain how the Dravidian cembu became 
tdmram in post-vedic Sanskrit. The Aryans, on coming to 
India, seem to have u^ the name ayas (Latin aee, Gothic 
aii. Old Hi^ German er. Cf. Tamil ehku) for any metal, 
and to have got their distinctive name for copper from the 
Dravidians. Tdm-ra has no other derivation but cem, * red * 
with the sufiix -ra. Another name in Sanskrit for it is 
mUccha-mukham, ‘ face of the foreigner ’ i. e. the brown com¬ 
plexion of the Dravidians — which hints at the source from 
which the Aryans got the red metal. 

Zabar=siparru;=keppu this equation suggests Greek kupros, 
Latin cuprum, Anglo-Saxon copor, German kupfer, Dutch 
koper, Danish cobber, Irish copar, French cuivre, English 
copper. It has been asserted that the names kupros &c were 
derived from the name of the island of -Cyprus which was 
the chief source of copper for Europe, and that the island’s 
name had come from the cypresses (Greek, kuparissos) 
abounding ^in it. But how did the name kuparissos come ? 
- 8 S 0 S, or -issos is a termination in Greek, and when that is 
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removed, we have kupar=kupros, the name for the metal. It 
isj therefore, more likely that the island’s name originated 
from the copper obtained there, and the C 3 rpresses received 
their name from the island. The name of the metal found 
already in the equation zabar-siparru-keppu is certainly not 
due to the island but the other way about. Keppu, now 
cevipu, seems to have been the original name for copper am¬ 
ong the Dra\ddians as zabar-siparru was among the people 
with whom they had lived in primeval times. They were able 
to retain the name when they emigrated to India, as copper 
was easily found there in many localities. On the contrary, 
the Indo-Europeans who had started from the same common 
home and had gone into regions where the metal was not 
readily met with, lost the name at first, and began to use the 
derivatives of acs for any metal they came later in contact 
with, till some olf the wandering nations obtained the metal 
and its original name from the island which became famous 
for it and had got its own name from it. 

OFFENvSIVE WEAPONS 

The weapon most in use in primitive times for offensive 
purposes was the bow and arrow. An ancient word in Dravi- 
clian for arrow is the Tamil ey ; Kanarese ey, eyya ; MaJaya- 
lara, eyya ; Tulu, czi. Telugu has Kanarese edu for por¬ 
cupine, a name derived from ey, the arrow-like spine-pecu¬ 
liar to the animal. In Tamil ey also means porcupine. This 
w ord is here in its root form, being composed of the deictic e 
and formative y. All Dravidian primary roots, it might be 
noted here, are thus composed of oue of the four deictics (a, 
u, i and e) ‘pointing out’ spatial relation, and a consonant 
as the differentiating element.* Words that begin with a 
consonant arc not primary but secondary roots, the consonants 
having been prefixed as a further differentiating element. 
Such are termed Initial intensive consonants. Ey, being a 
primary root, is in its most ancient form. 

< “Once we grant that all knowledge begins by distinguishing things. 
It follows that this distinguishing of objects one from another, or 
according to their qualities in themselves, resolves itself into the 
act of noting whether a thing is far or near, above or beneath another 
thing; or again, whetiier a thing is long or short, straight or crooked, 
high or low, hard: or soft &c;, &c. This is what we caU Spatial Re- 
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Now. to turn to Indo-Europieaii, the earliest word for 
arrow in Sanskrit is isJnis, with its equivalent in 2end ishu 
and hi Greek ios. As these words do not look like loans of a 
later period, it is presumable that'this name for arrow' was 
in use among the Oravidiaus and at least a section of tlie 
Indo-Europeans before they separated. It is noteworthy at 
least that the porcupine is named from the root ey in some 
of the Indo-European languages as in Dravidian. Thus 
Greek echinos ; Old High German igil ; Lithuanian ezys ; 
Arinenian oam, etc. 

There is also a similarity of names for the bow-string in 
both the language groups. Tamii has nan or nan akin to nar, 
‘string’. Sanskrit jya, Zend jya, Greek bios. Also, with a 
prothetic sibilant, Sanskrit has mavan, Zend sndvare. Com¬ 
pare Greek neuron wnth Tamil nor (and narampu, a later 
formation),‘nerve’. 

The original name for the bow seems to have been a de¬ 
rivative from the secondary root val (primary ul) ‘to bend’ 
like the Dravidian vil, ‘bow'. The English bow itself (An¬ 
glo-Saxon boga) is derived from a hypothetical root *hheug, 
true root ul, through the Dravidian derivative vanku, ‘ what 
is bent ’. In Sumerian the bow ivas pan (= van, as in the 
Tamil van-ai, van-ar, van-anku, ‘ to bend ’) ‘ the thing that 

lation. Spiritual and metaphysical distinctions themselves follow 
the analogy of material and sensible things. Now, early man could 
have easily signified to his fellows the distinction of one object 
from another, or its relative dimensions, by gesticulations, just as 
we see people doing in a pantomime. V/e know that gesticulations 
are demonstrative or pointing-out signs, made by various movements 
of the limbs, the face &c. But by his superior intelligence, man was 
able to devise a more perfect mediumjor^inting out the distinctions 
in things, than his limbs would have furnished him with. This was 
articulate voice. He adopted his voice to the marking pf the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of things, and this resulted in the use of the four 
deictics or demonstrative vowels: a, u, i and e for representing 
I*roximity,- Remoteness, Depth and Height and the correlated ideas, 
respectively. The Deictics, however, were too yague by themselves, 
and therefore other sounds, more emphatic because of their various 
degrees of obstruction in the organs of speech, were dexterously 
harnessed. These were the consonants which served to render 
those vague vowel sounds more definite, thus forming the first words 
of lan^age. This, in brief, is the theory of Dravidian primary 
roots.” ' See “ Anthropos ” Band XXXIV for 1939. 
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is bent The pictograph for it was a clear arch-like thing. 
Compare Latin j>ando, ‘ to bend * and Tamil pan-t, * to bow ^ 
In Tamil also we have pan~i ‘ what coils up, snake ’ (for which 
Sanskrit has the form pkanin)y paniyal, * worship’ and panr 
ilam/yfh&i is spiral, conch The Sumerian pan (ban, van)* 
is possibly (found in the second member of the Sanskrit com¬ 
pound dhan-vaUy Zend than-vare, ‘ bow of fir ’ as suggested 
by 0. Schrader.® The same is seen in the Sanskrit hanas or 
v&nas and Tamil pdnam and vdli meaning not the bow but 
an arrow. It is a well known fact that the names for bow 
and arrow have been interchanged in many cases. For in¬ 
stance, the Latin arcuR originally meaning ‘ arrow ’ (root ar, 
a-Vin to Gothic arhvazna, Ango-Saxon earh, and English 
arrow) later became the names for the bow. On the contrary, 
the Greek belos, Middle High German vliz, jlitsch, Low Ger- 
maii flitz, French fleche, ete., probably designated the bow 
at first as comiterparts of the Dravidian vil, and, by transi¬ 
tion of sense, came later to signify the arrow. 

Another ancient weapon used, also as a missile, is known 
in T amil as pdrai, Kanarese hare, Malayalam pdra and Tulu 
pdrengi. Originally this is the same as the Sanskrit parasus 
or poTSiLS. In Greek it is pelekus (battle axe). Ail these 
forms are very probably from the Sumerian balag which gave 
Assyrian the form pilaggu. Some think that this is a loan 
word in Indo-European languages. For Dravidian this may 
not be the case, as the word pdrai as compared with its cog¬ 
nate pdlai, * what splits, a spathe * which is from the second¬ 
ary root pil-a ‘ to split.” The Sanskrit pTial, * to hurst ’ cannot 
be maintained, as it is seen to have been invented to furnish 
an etymology for the noun pkalam-palam ‘ fruit ’, a Dravidian 
word. Hence we may presume that the Dravidian pdrai and 
Sumerian balag belong to the primeval times. Inter-borrow¬ 
ing of cultural terms cannot be easily established in the case 
of intimately related languages such as these two seem to be. 


* This pan lor the bow occvirs also “ in a multitude of Austro-oceahic 
dialects (“Anthropos ”: XXX, 722) 

® Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples,” p. 232. 
r “Anthropos” ibid. p. 719. 
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According to savants like C. Autran* Indo-European itself is 
not unrelated to Sumerian. 

The balag-parasu-pdrai was probably of stone in the 
early ages and was wielded habitually at close quarters. For 
hurlmg stone at a distance the sling was devised. The Dravi- 
dian word for it is : Tamil kavan, kavanai ; Kanarese, Tulu, 
kavane j Malayalam, kavatia. In Sumerian the sling is 
known as ir, irni. The Egyptian ayr means the same. These 
may be connected with the Dravidian root word er, ‘ to throw, 
fasten ■. The Siunerian pictograph for ir, * sling’ is probably 
that of the central part of it without the strings.® It would 
seem that the sling began to be known by what is thrown, t.e., 
a stone, instead of the act of throwing. We ha;ve probably an 
equation of the Dravidian kavan in Slavonic kameni [ stone ’ 
with which OM Norse hamarr, Anglo-Saxon hamor, Old High 
German hamar are said to be connected. Some adduce also 
the Greek akvion and Sanskrit asman. 

We know that the earliest weapons were of stone fuid 
wood. If kavan was a stone weapon we have katai, originally 
a wooden as well as stone one. The Sanskrit gadd is of doubt¬ 
ful origin. ■ In Sumerian khat was a club or mace and battle 
axe. Perhaps it was connected with our kaddai, ‘ piece of 
wood ’. Compare also tandam or tadi, synonyms for it which 
mean stick ’. Sanskrit has taken over the Dravidian tandam 
as dandam. But when axes began to be made of bronze and 
later, of iron, there was an evolution of this word and o!f its 
meting in Indo-European, The Iranians made of it kareta 
while the Indo-Aryans called its kritti from which the Dravi- 
dians got their katti, ‘ knife ’. The Iranian word took several 
forms in other languages, e.g,. New Persian, kard ; Ossetic, 
khard; Servian, korda ; Lithuanian, kardas ; Polish kord ; 
Albanian kordu, etc., meaning surgical knife, dagger, etc.*® 

Another ancient weapon is in Tamil.iddi or Iddi, ’spear ’ 
Malayalam itti, Kanarese Hti, Hi; Tulu itti, Telugu Ue ; 
Sinhalese isatiya, Uiya all probably from the root id, ‘ to dis¬ 
lodge, attack ’. • The Vedic Sanskrit rishti, * spear ’ in Zend 

* "Sumerien et Indo European,” Paul Geuthner 1925. 

» Barton: Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing No, 229, 
Schrader, op. cit. p. 224, 
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arshti, may be compared with this. Also Sanskrit yasktia, 
* mace, club 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

It is a fact recognked by historians that, in earliest days 
of antiquity, the dwellers of the fertile plain between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris (now called ^lesopotamia, * between 
the rivers ’) and those of the valley o(f the Nile were in pos¬ 
session of domesticated animals such as cow, sheep and goat. 
The Sumerians had named the cow or ox gud (contracted into 
gu) from the fact of its having prominent horns, as will be 
seen from the pictogi’aph of the word which is “clearly the 
head and horns of an ox.” This original name is seen used 
in its contracted form among many races of the Indo- 
European stock. Thus Sanskrit has go, Zend gav, Armenian 
kow, German kuh, Anglo-Saxon cu, English cow, Greek hous, 
Latin hos. The ancient Dravidian name for the cow is kud-am. 
That this should phonetically approach the Sumerian gud 
nearest is only to be expected, since modern research tends 
to show that the Dravidians of old were wdth the ancestors 
of the Sumerians ii^ Mesopotamia and had spread East and 
West from there. Etymologically the Tamil kud-nm means 
‘anything bent, spherical’, then ‘horn’ (=k6du), and hence 
a horned animal, particularly the cow or ox. Compare the 
Malayalam kompi, ‘horned animal’ a name for the cow. 
Similarly in Tamil kampan means any homed animal. The 
original kudain has become kodi, ‘ cow or ox ’ in Kui, a Dra- 
yidian dialect, and gond,, ‘ ox ’ in Sinhalese. It may be re¬ 
marked In passing that Sinhalese, holding a very old Tamil 
element as its background, furnishes e^^cellent side-lights on 
the evolution of Dravidian. A form similar to the Sinhalese 
gena was taken over by Pali as gona, ‘ an ox ’ and was given 
to Sanski'it. In Kanarese kona is a male bufifalb, gona, an ox. 

But in Tamil the original kudain as a name for cow be¬ 
came obsolete and is now found only in the nighantus. Its 
other sense of (a spherical thing) ‘pot ’, however, is in popu¬ 
lar use. Hence commentators have mistaken the real sense 
of. the word as found in some comparatively late classics 


Barton, op. cit. No. 259. 
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(Kalittokai 109, 3,—Purapporul-venpa-jnalai I, 18) which 
also seem to have used this word ambiguously. The expres¬ 
sion is kudam-cuddu-inam, “ the kind (of animals) known by 
the name of kudmn’\ But commentators wouM render it 
cows “ which are known by the number of pots of milk they 
yield They were obsessed with the idea that kudam meant 
only pot. They might have compared the expression mahkad- 
cvddu for ‘mankind’ in Tolkappiyam (Col. 1) where cuddu 
means ‘ what is pointed out as ’. 

The equation gud^kudnm—gond^cow, etc., takes us 
back to a time when the Sumerians, Dravidians and Indo- 
Europeans lived together and possessed the cow as then* chief • 
wealth. As it would be travelling too far afield to go into the 
many other old words connected with the cow, we now pass, 
on to sheep and goat, also domesticated by man in the earliest 
period. 

The Tamil word eli means ‘ rat ’ in modern speech ; but, 
as found in some old widtings in connection with eli-mayir- 
porvai, ‘ cloak made of the hair clf eli * it has puzzled commen¬ 
tators not a little. How could any sort of garment be woven 
of hair which the rat has not ? A recent writer referring to 
this sort of textile says: “ rats have no hair and therefore the 
reference cannot be to the hair of Indian rats.” Another 
suggested that the Indian rat referred to was a sort of 
beaver.^® But the fact is that in ancient Dravidian the word 
eli meant ‘ a white animal ’—the white kind of sheep or goat. 
In Tamil vellai, a derivative of this, is still a name for goat. 
The same name eli was applied to another llittle white animal, 
rat, a species of which is still known as vel~eli^ ‘ the white rat.’ 
Some Dravidian dialects have differentiated the name eli into 
other forms |or denoting the rat: e.g., Telugu, elUm ; Kui, 
odri and Sinhalese undurd, Sanskrit also having adopted this 
form as undwras, etc. Others, on the contrary, have kept eli 
for rat and differentiated that form in various ways for de¬ 
noting sheep. This will be seen presently with the many 
variations the word has undergone in Dravidian and Indo- 
European. 

12 "The Silappadikaram," EagL Trans, by V. R. R. Dikshitur M; A. 

13 Devanesan in “ Studies in Comparative Philology ” (Tamil) p. 62. 
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Turning now to Sumerian, we find that the oMest name 
it had for sheep is dim, for, the picture-writing for this word is 
doubtless the figure of the head of a ram.** Elim is evidently 
from el, ‘white.’ The Semites who succeeded' the Sumerians in 
Mesopotamia also adopted the same name. They called sheep 
eyal. In Sumerian there is another name for this animal, lidu 
.(us) which may have been derived from the original elim 
as the sequel will show. A remarkable thing here is that most 
of the Di-avidian and Indo-European terms denoting sheep, 
goat and similar quadrupeds, by transference are modifica¬ 
tions of eli or elim. Thus : Telugu has eta, edika (difFeren- 
tiating into elika for rat); Kurukh, era. ; Malto, ere ; Kui, 
oda (which has the differentiated form odri for rat); Tulu, 
yUu ; Gondi, yeti, ‘ the she-goat ’; Brahui het; Malayalam 
and Tamil ddu which is the present name <for sheep and goat. 
Sinhalese kept the original form more faithfully as elu~vd, 
‘goat’, and da both ‘goat’ and ‘white’. 

For the many transformations eli underwent in Indo- 
European we may first notice the Greek ellos, elaphos in the 
transferred sense of ‘ hind ’ w'ith which, according to Boisacq,*® 
the Gothic and English lamb are connected. The same is to 
be said of the Old High German elaho, > Latin alces, Greek 
alke, English elk. The Sanskrit risyas, ‘ antelope ’ and Latin 
an'cs, ‘ ram ’ are other forms. By the side of the Telugu edika, 
formed from the original eli, we have Pali elaka, Sanskrit 
elakas, edakas edas, ‘ sheep ’ and enakas enas, ‘ a kind of deer ’. 
The names kambalas, ‘ a sort of deer ’ and kamhalam, ‘ a 
woolen blanket ’ are also from eli compounded with kem, ‘red’, 
and refer to a red kind of sheep. The modern T^il word 
for sheep, cemman, is but a transformation kem-eli. The 
author qf Cintajnani, who was doubtful, like all moderns, in 
regard to the word eli meaning sheep interprets kampalam as 
made “with the fiery red hair of the red eli (cev-eU) which 
feeds on fibre ” (2686).« Had he said kem-eli instead of cci>- 
eli he would have hit the mark. Kampalam in fact is kem-eli 
with the epenthetic p infixed. In another place (1898) he 
tries to guess what the eli which gave the red shining hair for 

Barton ibid. No. 374. 

« “Dictipnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque.” 
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textiles was like, and says they were bigger things than wild 
cats and roamed about hill tops. 

Udu another Tamil name for sheep, which has its equi¬ 
valent in Sumerian as udu and iw, is probably another form 
of eli through Kui oda. Sanskrit has hudus for ram reffer- 
ring back to the Tamil udu. With this we may compare the 
Latin haedrus and the Tulu yedu. In Tamil -udu has become 
utal, Warn* and also has the forms uru and oruvu for sheep. 
With them we may compare the Latin ovis, Greek ois, Lithua¬ 
nian amiSt Gothic avi, Old High German ouwi, English ewe. 
The Sanskrit avis ‘ sheep, rat ^ is also connected.^® 

The earliest clotliing next to hides of animals seems to 
have been made of wool, first by felting and later by planting 
or weaving. That the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans had 
knowledge of wool before they left their common abode is 
evidenced by the name for wool in all the chief languages of the 
family being phonetically identical with the Dravidian vellai, 

‘ sheep or goat a derivative from eli. Thus the Latin vellus 
lana for vl(i)na ; Greek lanos ; Gothic oulos, vulla; Lithua¬ 
nian wilna; Old Slavonic vluna ; Sanskrit umd ; Armenian 
gelman ; Old High German wolla ; English wool. The Dravi- 
dians have not kept any single word for wool in their dialects 
for the very plausible reason that, on arriving in India, they 
soon began to use pancu or koddai for their clothing. /' The 
word pancu was taken over by Sanskrit aa panji and picu, and 
koddai went to all the countries of Europe in the tform of 
cotton, etc.'^ 

LIGHT, AIR, WATER, OIL 

Having seen the primeval agreement of names in respect df 
two of the most useful animals domesticated by man, let us 
briefly examine if there be any similar connection between 
words used for the elements most necessary to himi. The genera¬ 
lity of words for light among Indo-Europeans and among the 
Dravidians is found to be variations of el. This word is re¬ 
gularly derived from the root eUu, (Sumerian elamu = Tamil 
elu-mpu), ‘ to rise ’. In Dravidian it originally denoted the 
sun as the daily riser— oriens. From the sun, the brightest 

Cf. Schrader op. cit. p. 332. 

$ce "Hobson—Jobson” s. v. Cotton. 
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heavenly body, the name was transferred to God. Sumerian 
el is the moon-goddess.^* For the Semitics it was the name 
for the Supreme God i El in Hebrew, Ilah, Allah in Arabic. 
The Sumerian or Akkadian Hu, as a name for God, might be, 
according to Prince,** a Semitic loan. It might as well be a 
form of the primitive el common to most languages. 

El, as the orb of day, has given rise to such Indo- 
European forms as the Greek elis or hUios, Latin sol, Breton 
Gothic sauil, Lithuanian saule, English sun, Sanskrit svar, 
surah, surya, etc. Some analyse these forms as sau-el suv-el, 
etc., in which the original root-element el is made a stem- 
suflBx.^® This is an error due to hot considering the vowel 
gradations or ablaut which the deictic e of el undergo^ in its 
development. Thus, in Dravidian el becomes ul, ol, kel, tel, 
col, pol, etc., as in ul~ar ‘ to be dried ’, oUi ' to be white \ kel-u, 

* bright colour ’ tel-i ‘ to become clear ’, col-i ‘ to be resplen¬ 
dent ^ pol-i, ‘to shine’. Viewed in connection with these 
tmnsmutations, the initial s in the Tndo-European forms given 
above is seen to be an instance of the many sibilated colla¬ 
teral forms m those languages, and the transformed vowelis 
to be instances of vowel gradation. Brugmann** is more cor¬ 
rect in postulatmg a hypothetical *sauel or sauol as the root 
which the true root el could have become by prothesis and 
ablaut. 

Ill Tamil el has lost its primitive sense of sun and God, 
and we find ony the secondary meaning ‘light’ in classical 
literature. In this sense alone the sun is termed ellavan, ‘ the 
source of light ’ and gods elldr, ‘ those who dwell in the light’. 
Indo-European has, in addition to the above forms of el de¬ 
signating the sun, a large number of words derived from it to 
denote light and brightness. Thus I.Atin lux, lumen, ‘light’; 
Greek Leukos, ‘ brilliant ’; Sanskrit rocate ‘ to shine ’; Latin 
and Old Slavonic luna, ‘ moon ’; Lithuanian lauks; Irish 
lauch; German licht, blitz ; English light, blaze, bleak, etc. 
In lux etc. the initial e is elided and what should be elux is 
foimd as lux etc. In blitz etc. an additionall consonant is 

18 Barton, op. clt. No. 507. 

18 “ Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon ” by J. D. Prince. 

20 Walde Pokomy II 446. 

81 “Ver^ Gramm, der Indogerm. Spr.” I p. 318, 
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found prefixed. This will be explahied by the Dravidian 
t'eliccam, Might', a development from el by prefixing v and 
Eufiixing ~ccam {—kk~am). Most words in modern Tamil are 
similar derivatives but Sinhalese, which is a repositoiy of 
early Dravidian forms, has eliya, eli, alu, etc., for'light. 

With regard to prefixing consonants to original root- 
words it will be opportune to give an explanation here. An 
important law of language, not so flar animadverted to by 
European philologists, I believe. Is the one of initial intensive 
consonants. Primary roots, which always begin with a vowel, 
become secondary by prefixing a consonant which serves 
generally to emphasize and thus differentiate their sense. As 
an example, we may take the already cited word vellai, ‘ white' 
or ‘ a white thing from el, with v prefixed. The final at is, 
of course, a stem-suffix. El with v prefixed becomes also vU by 
ablaut, as in vil-cr, vil-anku, ‘ to shine With a new initial 
intensive in we have mU-ir which becomes min, ‘ to glitter ’ 
as the former becomes also vin and van, the shining 'sky'. 
From min there is a further derivative min ‘ the Ottering 
thing, star or fish ’ (Compare with this the Sumerian mvl or 
mulu, ‘star’). Akin to the Tamil min is the Greek men, 
mene, * the moon' another name for which is seUne from the 
original-el by a different line of development. Compare the 
Latin luna, ‘ moon *, Armenian lusin, where the initial e is 
elided whereas in seUne it is retained and sibilated as se. In 
Gothic the orb of the night is mena, Lithuanian menu. Old 
High German mano, Anglo-Saxon mona, English moon, San¬ 
skrit mas, ‘a month but originally meaning moon as in the 
pleonastic candra-mas. The Latin mensis, ‘ belonging to the 
moon ’ contains the element men, ‘ moon ’. 

The equation mm—men—moon is presented here for 
pointing out that the true root of the Indo-European equiva¬ 
lents is not ma, ‘ to measure' as has been generally supposed. 
The history of the Tamil mm and the analogy of the names of 
the sun, etc., show that the moon has been named from its 
brilliancy. This is the most obvious way names were given to 
objects in primitive times. To consider the luminary oSF the 
night as ‘ the measure of time ’ can only occur in the second 
place, after the object had been named. This is of a piece 

H 
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with “ the idyllic interpretation ” of the word ‘ matri, ‘ mo¬ 
ther ’ as • measurer of food ’ to her children, about which 
later. The idea of this luminary marking time as “ the gol¬ 
den hand in the dark dial of heaven ” would have been sug¬ 
gested onlj*^ in course of time by obsen’-ing the phases of the 
moon. 

But does not the Dravidian nun indieite a star while the 
Indo-European men, etc., denote the moon ? Such transfer¬ 
ence of sense is by no means an unfamiliar feature in the his¬ 
tory of language and is not therefore a serious objection. An 
instance in point is the word tinkal from tikal Z teli<el which 
designates the moon in Tamil. The same word in Sumerian 
is dingir which originally meant a star as its pictograph of a 
star clearly demonstrates.^- Later, it was applied to God, 
kmg, etc., and was also used as a determinative before names 
of gods. Compare also Gothic tuggl, Anglo-Saxon tungel, 
tungol, ‘star’. But Old Norse has tungl, ‘moon ’. ' 

There is, however, an ancient Tamil word for moon that 
has come down in popular speech from the earliest times al¬ 
though not clearly found in literature,—^which offers an equa¬ 
tion with the Indo-Emopean names of the luminary. It is 
am-puli-mdn, a designation for the moon in a nursery song of 
every Tamil household. The first two members of this com- 
pomid are am, ‘beautiful’ and puli (for pulli), ‘spots’ and 
the last member man, ‘ moon ’ (in Dutch moan). The deri¬ 
vation of man from the secondary root min, ‘ to shine ’, is not 
phohetically impossible since we have van, ‘ the shining thing : 
sky ’ from the same root, as already indicated. The 
whole compound means ‘the beautiful' moon with spots’. 
There is a literary word mdn-kalankam which prop>erly means 
‘ spots of the moon ’ and not “ spot on the moon fancied to 
resemble a deer ” as the Madras Laxicon has it, by taking 
man to designate deer only. 

Now, to proceed to examine words, for air, considered as 
something which blows. It was known in ancient Dravidian 
as iitei (originally uta) from the verb uUu, ‘to blow’ (root 
unt, earlier ut, ‘to push’). This utai with the initial inten¬ 
sive k becomes kutai and has the same sense intensified. With 

p^rton, op. cit No. 13. 
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a new suffix -al it becomes kutal and means * chill '; and 
kutir, with still another suffix -ir, stands for the cold wind or 
cold season. This group of words, offering a good illustration 
of secondary, word-formation, is purely Dravidian and -we 
have also the root form iitu in all its chief dialects. The cog¬ 
nates of utai (=ut.a) can be easily recognized in the Sanskrit' 
iidtas, Persian bad, Latin ventus. Old High German wint, 
Icelandic vindr, English wind. Compare Russian vieter, 
‘ wind ’, and vieiate, * to blow \ Greek aHes. All these forms 
will be seen to be akin when we bear in mind the phonetic 
law of u being often changed into vd. Again, in Sanskrit 
the stem vd, contracted from vd.ta, is treated as a denomina¬ 
tive verb from which are derived vdyus, ‘ wind ’ and other 
forms. European philologists constructed for these words an 
artificial “root” *wento (Uhlenbeck), but the true root is 
unt-u, or ut~u which are real words in Dravidian, meaning ‘ to 
push, to blow It may, therefore, be concluded that all the 
above forms among the Indo-Europeans for wind hark back 
to a time when their ancestors were one with those of the 
Dravidians and named that element by its conspicuous qua¬ 
lity of being in motion. 

For water also there was a common word among the Dra¬ 
vidians and Indo-Europeans. It has already been remarked 
that Tamil has, as a rule, preser\^ed very early forms of words 
intact. And such is the case with dt~am the ancient Dravi¬ 
dian name for water. It is as transparent, so to say, as the 
ellement of which it is the name. Its etymology is easily 
traced from tlie primitive root ul, ‘ far away, Iddden from 
view, inside ’ ffom which comes ullu, * to get insideand from 
this, ddu, ‘ to flow into a hole, to run ’. From ddu, ^to run-, 
three derivatives are differentiated by means of suffixes in 
two cases and in one by modification of the formative. Thus 
dd-ai is the canal through which water runs ; dd-am, * the thing 
on which people run over a canal i.e., a bark ; and dt-am, 
* the running thing' i.e., water. The last word is now used 
only in the sense of inundation, -wave and sea, while mr, also 
meaning ‘ a running thing ’ (and taken over by Sanslgrit as 
niram and ndram) is the ordinary word for water. But in 
Indo-Eiu-opean it is the cognates of dtam that are mostly in 
use. Thus Sanskrit udan, udam, udakam ; Gothic wato ; 
Anglo-Saxon waeter ; Greek huddr ; German xoasser, Latin 
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unda ; Lithuanian wandu, etc. The main phonetic laws of 
all languages have so much in common that Sinhaltese has 
turned the original Ham into vxitura in line with the Anglo- 
Saxon waecT ! . ' 

There is another old name for water, sea, etc., which is 
common to many languages. The Sumerian form of it is ah, 
abba. Vedic Sanskrit has ap, later apas in the plural. ^ Zend 
afs, singular ; New Persian ab ; Greek apos, *sap’ ; Lithua¬ 
nian upe, ‘ water *; Old Prussian ape * river ’ ; Greek aphros, 
*8cum’; Sanskrit abhravi, * cloud': Greek ombros', Latin 
imber, ‘rain’, amiiis, ‘river’; Sanskrit nwihw. All these 
forms seem to be explained by the Dravidian root am, ‘ to 
immerse’, and their original' would be aminu which became 
ampu taking an epenthetic p as infix. Possibly the Sanskrit 
form ambu (for ahhmas) is a loan from Dravidian, for Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malayalam have ambu and Tamil ampu. The 
Dravidian dialect Kurukh seems to possess the original amm 
for water. 

A common name for oil among the ancients is another 
patent fact. The English word oil comes from the Latin 
oleum through Old French oil-e. But it goes further back into 
pro-ethnic times Sumerian had li for it, represented in picto- 
graph by what is interpreted as an oil-lamp.^ The et^-mology 
for this word is offered by the Dravidian ilu, ‘to be sticky’, 
which is an extended form of the root il ‘ to pull down ’. 
From tliis root Dravidian has Hutu, ‘any sticky liquid’ fat. 
grease, ghee, and el the name for oil and the oil-plant sesame. 
Iluppai, the name of the oil tree, the South Indian mahua, 
comes 'from the same. El is now not used alone for oil in 
Tamil, but combined with another word ney, meaning ‘ unc¬ 
tuous substance^ ffrom neku, ‘to melt’) as el~ney. Another 
name for it is tailam, borrowed from Sanskrit which derives 
it from tHas, sesame. This looks suspiciously like the Dravi¬ 
dian el with the initial intensive consonant t. The name for 
sesame in Pali and^ all Prakrits is the same but none has an 
explanation to offer. Nor has tilas any Indo-European paral¬ 
lels (so Uhlienbeck). The inference that Sanskrit borrowed 
it from Dravidian, even from Vedic times, may therefore be 
entertained. 


Barton, op. cit. No. 228. 
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The Greek elaion for oil is radically one with el and the 
name in that language for the oil-tree is elaia. The Latin 
aliva, * the oil-tree and oleum (for olevum) are akin to this: 
Boisacq correctly gives the more ■ original jform of elaia as 
elei(F)a which falls in so well with the Dravidian Uuppai. 
Sanskrit has a curious word Upas, ‘a wonderful tree in the 
other world’. Does it represent the Dravidian Uuppai? 
This form indeed explains the other Greek names of the 
oil^tree, viz., elpos, elphos, etc. Also olpe, ‘oil-flask’, lipos, 
‘ grease Hittite has lip, ‘ to smear With these compare 
Sanskrit sarpis,.‘ ghee ’; Albanian gulpe ‘butter’ ; Anglo- 
Saxon sealf ; Old High German salba ; Gothic salbon, Eng¬ 
lish salve, etc. There is no doubt that the oldest names for 
oil bring the Dravidians and Indo-Europeans together in a 
remarkable way. 


NAMES OF KINSHIP 

We should expect to find traces of pro-ethnic connection 
also in names of kinship between the two families of peoples 
we have been so far considering. But, on the hypothesis that 
the Dravidians and Indo-Europeans separate very early, 
and each family developed the primitive language in its own 
way, we should be satisfied with the names of the most pro¬ 
minent relationship, as father, mother and child. As regards 
Indo-European names of parents it is admitted on all hands 
that Sanslcrit pitri, mdtri, Greek pater, meter, English father, 
mother, Armenian hair, mair, French pere, mere, etc., are 
variants, in the different languages of the group, of the same 
pair of words. Has Dravidian to show any connection 
with these sets of words ? Some European philologists of the 
last generation like Max Mhller and A. Fick imagined, in¬ 
deed, thSt they could draw pictures of archaic civilization from 
an equation of these words making the word pitri come from 
a root pd, ‘ to protect ’, hence meaning one who protects the 
family and mdtri from ma, ‘ to measure’, hence the managing 
house-wife, etc. All this is beautiful but not consonant with 
facts. On the one hand, forms like pd and md cannot be called 
primitive roots, i.e., most elementary word-forms, for such 
roots aro always composed of one of the deictics and a conso¬ 
nant, as already stated in an earlier part of this paper. Even 
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as secondary roots, po and Twd are mere abstractions convey¬ 
ing no meaning by themselves, whereas a real root has its 
own meaning although in a general, unspecified way. On the 
other hand, we find the sounds pa and two as second member 
in words for father and mother in all-ancient languages. 
Thus : for father Sumerian has ab, ap, abba ; Akkadian, abu; 
Syriac, abba ; Hebrew, ab ; Greek, appa, apha, pappa ; Go¬ 
thic, aba; Middle English, abbod. With this compare the 
Tai^ appan, Brahui aba, Sinhalese appd ; Prakrit appa. For 
mother, Sumerian, Hittite, Basque and Old High German 
have ama, Sanskrit amba ; Greek mamma, * grand mother 
With these compare the forms amma, ammd in all Dravidian 
languages. It seems probable therefore that the later patri 
and mUri were corrupted or developed, if you will, from 
forms like appa and ammd by eliding the unstressed first q^I- 
lable—a frequent phenomenon in word-building, and adding 
tri, -ter, or -tar as in dhd-tri, gno-ter, pak-tdr, etc. Schrader, 
commenting on this, rightly observes : If one takes into 
consideration the probability that names for father and mo¬ 
ther existed in all stages of language, and refflects on the ex¬ 
traordinary accordance of the sonorous and significant Indo- 
Germanic p(e)ter and ma-ter with the more onomatopoetic 
papa and mama of nearly every language of the globe, it is 
hard to suppress the suspicion that the Indo-Germanic words 
are only fuller and more developed forms of inuneasureably 
earlier names for father and mother.” -* We may not follow 
the learned author where he speaks of papa and mama as 
“more onomatopoetic ”. They have something of that char¬ 
acter indeed as child language had so rendered appa, and 
ammd, but these original forms are words full of sense duly 
derived from the roots ap and am meaning ‘ to be near 

This will appear more clearly from another set of words 
which is represented by attan, ocean ajje, etc. in Dravidian. 
These words are certainly not onomatopoetic but are derived 
from the root at, also ‘ to be near ’. Thus we have the Sume¬ 
rian ad, at, adda, ^father’ also ‘mother’ ; Hittite attas 
Etruscan attume, ‘relationship’; Greek, Latin, Gothic, atta, 
‘ father ’ ; Albanian at, tate ; Greek tata, tetta Sanskrit 
fata, ‘ father, child, dear one ’, Lithuanian teta, tetis. Old 
High German toto, Enghsh dad etc. So, mother represented 
as a dear one is anmi (from root an ‘ to be near ’). For this 
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Hittite has annas ; Hungarian anya ; Turkish a7ia; Persian 
nona ; Sanskrit nand ‘ mother ’; Albanian nene ; Greek 
nanna nenna, ‘ aunt ’; Latin nonna, ‘ nun \ anus, ‘ oM woman 
Compare also the root av ‘ to be near, dear ’ from which Dra- 
vldian has avvai * mother, old woman' and from which also 
the Latin avia, ‘ grand mother * and avus, avunculus, ‘ grand¬ 
father ”, etc., were very likely derived.®* 

There are some common names for offspring too in an¬ 
cient Dravidian and Indo-European languages. The Tamil 
pill-ai (properly puU-ai), ‘what bursts out’ (from primary 
root ul) is a name for a child male or female also for the off¬ 
spring of fauna as anil-pillai ‘young squirrel’, kUi-pillai, 
‘ young parrot ’ and of flora as tennam-pillai, ‘ young coconut 
pliant’. We may compare with this the Latin pullus, puer, 
puella ; Greek polos, ‘ young of an animal, little boy or girl ’, 
etc.; Gothic jula ; Old High German foh ; English foal; 
French poulain, ‘ a young horse,’ etc. 

From the same primitive root ul there is a secondary 
root put (from pud) which gives such Dravidian forms as 
potti, ‘ sheath o^f grains, etc., as shooting forth ’, pottu, ‘ young 
shoot of a tree, sapling, male of animals and some ptf birds *, 
potu ‘flower’, etc. Compare Sanskrit potas ‘young tree, 
animal; Lithuanian pautas ‘ egg, testicle ’ j Sanskrit put- 
ras, Zend puthro, ‘ son, child ’; Latin putus, putillus, ‘ boy ’; 
Old Slavonic puta, putica, ‘bird ’ ; Lithuanian putytis ‘ young 
bird or animal, etc. 

Malca is another word in Dravidian for young of ahimals, 
son or daughter. Its primary root is ak(al) ‘ to separate, to 
get out, increase’. This root has talcen the initial intensive 
consonant m. I is akin to Sumeriaq mah or mag ‘ elevated, 
great ’, Greek megas ; Sanskrit mdhd ; Latin magnus ; Gothic 
mikUs ; English much, etc. The Dravidian maka becomes 
makan for masculine and makal for feminine. Now, we find 
this maka as mac, * son ’, in Gaelic. In Gothic magus, boy 
Icelandic mogr. For the feminine we have Gothic magaths, 
mawi, German mdgd, Dutch maagd ; Old English may, Eng¬ 
lish maid. 


See Etymological and Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil Language 
s.v. attdn and avvai. Schrader op. cit. p. 379. 
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Many more parallesims could be adduced, but what we 
have briefly seen above is enough to show a doubtless pro- 
ethnic connection between the Dravidians and Indo-Euro¬ 
peans. The question examined here in terms of Linguistic 
Paleontology would be only doubtfully solved if Archaeology 
and Anthropology did not point to the same conclusion. For 
we are not absolutely certain that aU the equations given 
above deal with original native words of the several peoples, 

' and that some of them at least may not be loans made by one 
people from another at a later period. But recent study of 
archaeological material brought out by excavations in the 
various old sites of ancient civilization in Western Asia and 
in India, as well as the study of archaic races by eminent 
scholars tend more and more to support the view that the’ 
progenitors of the Sumerians, Dravidians and Indo-Europeans 
were one and the same stock of mankind with a common 
early culture and a common primitive language. 



TAMILIANA-NEWS & NOTES 

ORIGIN OF THE DRAVIDIANS 

VIENNA, Sept. 20. 

At the IVth Session of the International Congress for 
Anthropology and Ethnology held in Vienna between Sep¬ 
tember 1 and 8, Dr. Furer-Haimendorf of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, Londofi, spoke to the Congress on “New 
Aspects of the Dravidian Problems 

In his interesting lecture, based on recent archaeological 
finds in the Mysore State, Dr. Furer-Haimendorf indicated 
that (1) the Dravidians, a highly cultured people, brought 
the iron age to South India from Central Iran ; (2) they 
travelled by land from Iran through Baluchistan and along 
the West Coast till they came to the Mysore Plateau, and 
(3) to the period of Dravidian arrival in South India should 
be approximately 300 B.C. and not much earlier. 

Nearly 800 delegates from all parts of the world attended 
the Congress. There were six from India, viz., Prof. Chatto- 
padyaya of Calcutta, Prof. Biswas of Delhi, Projf. Dubey and 
Dr. Sachchidaiianda of Lucknow, Dr. Fuchs and Mr. P. G. 
Shah of Bombay. Prince Peter of Greece also attended and 
spoke on Polyandry in Tibet, Ceylon and South India. 

In the discussions which followed, well-known archaeolo¬ 
gists including Prof. Childe supported Dr. Furer-Haimen- 
dorf’s hypothesis. Dr. K. V. Ramaswamy, who participated 
in the discussions as a special delegate suggested that it would 
be necessary to take into consideration the results of research 
conducted by South Indian scholars, particularly on internal 
evidence in ancient Tamil literature before the hypothesis 
could be accepted. Though no definite conclusions have been 
reached in regard to the period of the Second Sangam, ThoU 
kappiyam and Thirukkural belonged to the pre-Christian era 
and the development of the literature of that period showed 
a high level of civilisation in South India. It would, there- 
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fore, be rash to consider, he argued, that Dravid^s 
came to South India only about 300 B.C. Pr^. H^e-Ge - 
dern, who waa in the Chair, expressed the view that the clam 
of the Tamil scholars was exaggerated and that he was dis¬ 
posed to agree with Dr. Furer-Haimendorf. 


It was unfortunate that none of our South Indian schol¬ 
ars was present at this important Congress, which brought 
home to all present the inadequacy of our research work m 
South India and the importance of the problem. 


GLORY OF TAMIL CULTURE 

RAMNAD, Sept. 18. 

Presiding over the anniversary of the Raja’s High School 
Old Boys’ Association, Ramnad on September 15, the Raja 
of Ramnad said that associations of this nature should en¬ 
gage themselves more in cultural activities promoting the re¬ 
naissance of Tamil Culture and learning than in mere sports. 

In the course of his address, he said that there was no 
use abusing the language of the North as was done by some 
so-called reformists here in the South, while being ignorant 
of their own Tamil Culture and learning. The Rajah Sahib de¬ 
plored that beautiful Tamil nadJJpsof several sacred places in 
Tamilnad were appearing in Government records and Railway 
guides with mutilated versions and assured the gathering 
that he would do everything constructive in his power to pro¬ 
pagate Tamil learning. 

Mr. R. P. Sethu PiUai, Professor of Tamil, Madras Uni¬ 
versity, unveiled a portrait of Mr. P. Pandithtiraiswami 
Thevar, founder of the Fourth Tamil' Academy in Madurai 
and of the Pandyan Secondary School, the nucleus otf the 
present Rajah’s High School. He said that it was a privilege 
‘for him to be asked to unveil the portrait of a scion of the 
Sethupathy family, who had done yeoman service to the 
growth of ancient Tamil literature in Pandyanad. Pandi- 
thuraiswami Thevar was a good scholar and able speaker in 
Tamil. Mr. Sethu PiUai stiU remembered his presidential 
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addresses for three consecutive years at tlie Saiva Sidhantha 
Samajam in Palamcottah, which were a lucid exposition, of 
the spiritual value of Tainil literature. 

Tamil literary erudition had, he continued, preserved the 
memory of the three Sanghams which flourished in the Tamil 
Country and patronised Tamil learning and culture. It was 
the special glory of the Pandya Kings to be associated with 
the Sanghams. The Tamil language became rich on account 
of these Academies. After the Pandya power ceased to exist, 
there was naturally a lull in the activity of the Sangham. 
Pandithuraiswami Thever, the Zamindar of Palavahatham, 
a scion of the Ramnad family revived the Tamil Academy in 
Madurai which led to a renaissance of Tamil classical lemm¬ 
ing. His patronage of Tamil poets and scholars and his scho- 
lar^ip earned for him the grateful "praise of the Tamil coun¬ 
try. The Sangham started by him was rightly styled the 
Fourth Tamil Sangham and attracted a galaxy of scholars 
from all over the Tamil country. 

The circumstances that led to the starting of the San¬ 
gham in Madurai was that Mr. Pandithuraiswami Thever, 
while engaged in a literary discussion on the raccellence of 
Kamban's poetry at Madurai, asked his friends to get for 
him a copy of Kamba Ramayanam for reference. None was 
available at time. Mr. Thever was greatly shocked to find 
that the famous seat of Tamil fearing was devoid of a work 
like ‘Kamba Ramayanam’. A thotjght struck him that a 
literary association with a fully equipped library should be 
instituted in Madurai. He contributed a large sum of money 
for the purchase of old manuscripts and classical books and 
brought into existence the Sangham which was hailed as the 
Fourth Tamil Sangham in Madurai. 

A research journal called “ Senthamil” was started under 
its auspices, and valuable contributions were naade to it by 
the eminent scholars of the last century. The Sangham still 
continued to exist at Madurai, and its services were well 
known to all lovers of Tamil. It was appropriate, he said, 
that the Rajah’s High School in Ramnad with which Pandi- 
thuraiswsuni Thever—the illustrious patron of learning was 
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associated, should perpetuate his memory by having his por¬ 
trait ip the. institution. , 

He was sure that the portrait would serve as an inspira¬ 
tion to the successive generations of students to devote them¬ 
selves to the study of Tamil language and literature and serve 
the country by following his noble example. 

The speaker appealed to the Madras Government through 
the Kajah of Rainnad, to take immediate steps to see that 
the beautiful Tamil names of several sacred plac^ in Tamil- 
nad appearing in Government records and Railway guides 
with mutilated versions, were restored to the original. 


CONCORDANCE OF TIRUKURAL 

MADRAS, Sept. 29. 

A function to mark the publication of the book, Tim- 
kural Concordance, written by Mr. Velayudham Pillai, a re¬ 
tired teacher came off last eyening at Rajaji Hah before a 
large gathering. Mr. C. Subramaniam, Finance Minister, 
presided. 

Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar said though the 
Tirukural wasagreatandimmortal work his own feeling was it 
was not being sufficiently honoured. After quoting Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari^s reference at a recent function to the need for a 
ciuriculam to deal with the sci^i^ of happiness in the home, 
Mr. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar said the best literature they had 
on the subject was the Kural. There should be a separate 
library in ffie University for the works relating to the Kural 
just as they had one in England for Shakespeare’s works. He 
regretted that such valuable works as that written by Mr. 
Vela 3 nidham Pillai were not being published by the Univer¬ 
sities. 
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ANTI-HINDI AGITATION. 

MADRAiS, Opt. 10. 

Mr. Nehru, addressing a public meeting on the Islan4 
grounds, referred to the talk in the South about North Indian ^ 
imperialism and pr^umed that the chief element of it was 
that the Hindi language was being “forced down your 
throats” If they went to Delhi, they would hear of the in¬ 
vasion of the North by the South because a vast number of 
senior and junior Secretariat officers c^e from the South. 

The need for a common language for India had been re¬ 
cognised long ago, and the only possible common tie that could 
be suggested was Hindi. It had nothing to dp with any kind 
of domimtion. 

“ For my part, I should like to make one or the other 
Southern Ixmguages compulsory in the North Indian Univer¬ 
sities, so that there should be more of the understanding bet¬ 
ween each other. Any how, I referred to this because there 
seems to be a lot of mismiderstanding about it here.” 




l^okenio^da 


'^ftfo^aaro 

SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


B ETWT5EN THE years 2500 and 1500 B. C. it would have 
been possible to travel from remote vSutkageii-dor, near 
the shores of the Arabian Sea over 300 miles west of Karachi, to 
the village of Rupar at the foot of the Simla Hills — a distance 
of 1,000 miles — and to see on all sides men living in various 
degrees the same mode of life, making the same kind of pots 
and too?s and ornaments, and possibly administrated by the 
same government. There was a widespread unity, widespread 
alike in time and in space. This unity is emphasized and 
i^ly explained when our travels take us past- two gieat 
citi^ of a kind hitheto unparalleUed in these parts. One of 
them lies, beside the Indus 200 miles north-east of Karachi, 
at a spot which came to be known later as Mohenjo-daro, the 
Hill of the dead; the other 400 miles further on, stands near 
the littlte Punjab town of Harappa, beside a former course otf 
the Ravi, tributary of the Indus. Here the art o-f living in 
cities, in other words Civilization had come into being and 
had co-ordinatel human effort on a geographical scale un¬ 
approached in prehistoric times. Since its discovery in 1921, 
the now-famous Indus Civihzation has rightly ranked amongst 
the great civilizations of the ancient world. 

Almost all' the known remains of this civilization lie 
within the limits of West Pakistan. That is a circumstance 
of which the new Dominion may be proud. It gives, indeed, 
a sort of basic unity to Pakistan itself in our historic con¬ 
sciousness. At the same time it presents the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment with a special responsibility, of w'hich it is well aw^are, as 
the custodian of the relics of an outstanding epoch of human 
endeavour. Mohenjo-daro is today one of the most spectacular 
-• 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler was fomierly Director-General of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India, and Anchacological Adviser to the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan. He is now Secretary of the British Academy, London. It is by 
his courtesy that this description is reproduced. 
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Deity and doing obeisance before the sanctum sanctorum, can 
easily understand the depth of the feeling that found expres¬ 
sion in the following song. (Some three hundred or four hun¬ 
dred years ago). 

Why art thou restless, my heart f 
Peace be with you : 

The Lord’s feet are there 

and there are the Sage’s Songs in praise of them. 

And there is the mouth to sing 

and the hands are there to strew flowers 

And, to bow homage to the twm feet 
there is the head : 

Why are thou restless, my heart ? 

Peace be with you.. 

fud^fi^suQfisir, UT^susSsrexiTsir 
jBth sariqasr^ 

fi&O. 


2 

NO GOD WHATEVER 

We know that the eye reaches the very stars; but not 
the ear and the other senses. 

We know also that, for a girl who is married, the husband 
is the only one, in the world of relations, to be taken into 
account. When the youth goes to a distant land, perhaps never 
again to return, the young wife has only to follow him, bid¬ 
ding farewell to her dear father, mother and other kindred. 

Again a man may have abounding wealth. Is there any 
worth in all that if, in the evening of his life, he has to see his 


2- Nanmanikadi^ai. 
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BOOS playing ducks and drakes with his property, thus giving 
him endless worry and annety ? 

Now as for the mother’s affection for her child, it is some¬ 
thing incomprehensible. 

It really transcends all considerations of self—nay, reason 
itself. Now the song : (1st Century A.D.) 

There is no member, 'precious as the eye ; 

No kindred close as the husband ; 

No wealth covetable as urise sons ; 

And, to compare unto the mother 
there is no God whatever. 


^fArsasfip Uppp 

m.(^ui3A&o, Q^rofTturesSAp 
Qxfifir 

iSfiJIASeo, mi^ppiSA 
9sir€DU)iuturiu4 ^raip 

Qur(^efflAfso^ irsk(jg(tsirr(^(Qy 
srshtsatA mL.$iifcst^ih 
SIA. 


3 

BIRTH IS COVETABLE 

The image of Nataraja, its transcendent beauty, and the 
interpretative art enshrined therein are now familiar to the 
entire Art-world. Through the dancing pose of the Deity at 
Chidambaram, we have to see a vast figure,, filling the very 
heavens, dancing and whirling in ecstatic joy : and again^ 
through this cosmic image, one has to perceive the oneness 
and harmony that governs the whole universe, and thus realise 
the joy infinite. Here is a glimpse of such a realisation : 

Thy matted locks waving in the skies. 

Thy complexion resplendent; 

The milk-white ashes besmeared thereon, 


3. Appar, 
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Thy arched brow, Thy ruddy Ups, 

Thy smile mys^erimis. 

And, above alii Thy lifted foot 

dripping as though vnth honey, 

These, 0 Lord ! if one could have a vision of, 

Even the birth, on this earth, as a human mortal is 
Worth striving for. 

(Found in the HjTnns of Appar, 7th Century A.D.) 

'u^e$rA (SurA dujsiBufth 
urA QtustJreaf ^ih 
q^tuQfiih 

Q^rAsosu4 Q^di suirufii 
^iSsiST SllfiLM If A 
SjssfiAfith 

Qurp urfiOpA, 
xirsmu Qup (ojA 
tassfi^pu iSpsSufA 

QanAr^suQfi 

Ujres/lsvfiOp. 


4 

THE THREE WORLDS DO HEAR 

Man’s life on this earth has never been an easy one. From 
Adam down to the present-day coolie, man had to live by the 
sweat of his brow. The land of plenty and the land of drought 
are often things far apart. The rich and the poor seem to be 
also eternal entities. Under these circumstances the bountiful 
heart feels the need of giving relief to the poor, and out of true 
charity, gives. This gift finds response in the grateful hearts 
of thousands. No wonder when people go from place to place, 
(pilgrimage was such a common thing in those ancient days) 
from Cape Comorin to the very Mount Kailas, they found an 
inexhaustible theme in the acts of charity they witnessed or 
heard of. Even today a munificent gift made in this country 


4. Nyadiyar, 
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finds recognition in the columns of & New-York newspaper 
the next morning. Now let us see how the poet sings of this 
grateful appreciation of a gift. Here is an old song. (1st. Cen¬ 
tury A.D.). 

The beat of the Drum is heard miles afar ; 

The thunder in the clouds is heard for tens of miles 
But all the three worlds do hear 
The praise that a gift was made 
Though, on this earth.’ 

OturrSardiuri 

srmuu(^ih 


5 . 

HINGES WEAR OUT 

Here is a love-song of the twelfth century (A.D.). The 
lady-love expects her lover to return in the evening. She is 
alone in the house and is waiting till it is almost midnight. 
Then she goes to bed. But she is restless, walks to the door 
and opens it to see if her lover is coming. The lover is not 
seen. She closes the door and returns to her bed. Again in a 
few minutes she goes to the door, and in despair returns to the 
bed. This going and returning goes on incessantly tiUi sun¬ 
rise. All this is expressed in a couplet: 

Expectancy opens and Despair shuts 
And thus swings the door from eve to mom 
Thereby wearing out the hinges. 


5. Kalingattuparani. 
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6U(3f»irf Q^(!£ jEir 
srtgr^fSpfi 
turrrr 0«/r(ip fir 
cr«nr 

(StSiS 

sffi^rjar r^ih 
dfiufih riurL.ih 
fSptS O®. 

6 

SON’S DUTY 

It is indeed difficult to realise fuHy all the psychological 
implications of war, as it was a couple of thousand years ago. 
People never had the long periods of peace which have been 
prevailing of late. In the present-day warfare, it is not any 
soul force but only a mechanical force operating against the 
one on the other side. 

The operative force being mechanical, war has only a de¬ 
pressing effect upon the people. Whereas, in those ancient 
days war brought out the innate heroism in men and also 
women. We will see how a woman felt the supreme need of 
war-like spirit in a land subject to constant attacks from neigh¬ 
bouring states. It would almost seem as though her attitude 
to her son was unmotherly : 

My duty as mother is to bring jorth and to bring up ; 

To educate is the father's duty ; 

To make manful is the King’s duty ; 

To give the spear is the duty of the blacksmith ; 

And my son’s duty is — 

To plunge into the battle-field, 

To pierce the elephant in the enemy’s line. 

And return triumphant, 

fFfiiJM tfrJtfiOSfiA 

STtkfiSsoA niJdm 

fifsmfii^^ nuOtsr ; 


6. Puran&nuru, 
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fiotmeou. 

dtuAfutf-^^i Qair(^^fsA 
Q*rA«op(§A tiiJJtn ;— 

^stHjfigurdr QaiA^tnA 
QfiQjiSi 

xaUQpjfiJsjfi QuiuiftA 
*cr&irAQi «i_<lar. 


7 

NO MORE LEARNING 

Till very recently, Art and Poetry had to be fostered, 
practically all the world over, by patrons. For thousands of 
years the Tanul Country was fortunate enough to have muni¬ 
ficent patrons. But for such patronage, the poet’s lot would 
have been a melancholy one, and “ chill penury ” would have 
frozen “ the genial current of his soul 

In one of the eastern ports of Tamilnad (Kayalpatnam) 
some two hundred years back, there was a merchant prince, 
Seyd Khadar by name. He had such a fine sense of poetry 
that he had always about him poets and scholars of taste and 
learning, and his munificent gifts to the poets was the talk of 
everybody in the land. A number of poets as a result of his 
patronage put forth their best endeavours in bringing out 
poems. In the midst of all this bounty and poetic adventure, 
the patron died, and that suddenly. The despair that must 
have overtaken those patronized, may easily be imagined. Now 
—^for the voice of despair. 

The goddess of wealth is there ; 

The goddess of Earth with nil her bounty is there ; 

The goddess of the Muses also is there ; 

We ourselves are, 0 Poets, all alive here ; 

What avails all this 

When our patron Lord is now no more f — 

laming, 0 brethren, is dead, dead, for ever dead. 


7. Namaccivaya Pulavar. 
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S»to^ 

qsSum(^) 

B9fOpAm 



QutO^ tfmmmmfA 
9m. 


8 ’ 

GOD’S INHABITATION 

It would be no exaggeration to say that thousands of ye^ 
ago, why tens of thousands of years ago, some great souls had 
discovered the truth that God was all-pervasive, and that in 
the inmost heart of every human being the spirit of God 
was present. 

We will see how a Tamil song sung by a woman saint 
(Karaikal Ammaiyar—5th Century A.D.) bursts with that 
very joy of realisation. 

There are those who say tfiat Lord God is with the 
celestials, let them say so ; 

There are again people to say that he is with the king 
o/ the celestials, by all means let them too say so; 
But God is vrithin me,’* say I. 

The song is simple but profound. 

SUTar^jtrm crwurQU 

cr«rc, M.iiui<S*rm 

trmur(3t» 

^Qumrm — 

QummMQmawmM^i rmrt 
Mrmr jmm 

mjrm. 

a. Earaikkil Arw u i ^ j i 
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CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAUVIENDORF 
Professor of Asian Anthropology in the University of London.* 


T he question of the place of the Dravidian languages and 
tl^r speakers in the early history of the Indian sub¬ 
continent has remained for long one of the unsolved problems 
of ethnology. 

In the past, various attempts have been made to link the 
Dravidian language-group with other language families of 
Asia, such as Uralo-Altaic and Elamic. But none of these at¬ 
tempts, which are connected with the names of such scholars 
as 0. F. Schrader and G. Hiising, has led to conv^cing con¬ 
clusions, and for many years historians, archaeologists and an¬ 
thropologists have been content with the assumption that 
Dravidian-speaking populations were in occupation of large 
parts of India long before the Aryan invasion. The present 
distribution of the Dravidian peoples was attributed to the. 
pressure exerted on them by the invading Aryans, who were 
supposed tq have gradually pushed the “ older ’’ population 
southwards, until at the dawn of historical times the Dravi- 
dians were able to maintain themselves only in the southern 
hall of the Peninsula. 

The fact that a broad belt of country stretching across the 
middle of. India was, and still is, inhabited by primitive peo¬ 
ples, distinct in race and in some cases also in language from 
the Indians of both the North and the South, was not con¬ 
sidered sufficient grounds on which to exclude a^eat north- 
south movement of the Dravidian speakem ; and the relations 

1 This article represents the substance of a paper read at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology in Vienna in Sep¬ 
tember, 1952. 
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of the representatives of the Dravidian high civilisations with 
the primitive aboriginals, some of whwn also speak Dravidian 
dialects, have never been closely scrutinized. True, anthro¬ 
pologists have spoken of pre-Dravidian populations, and cer¬ 
tain scholars have believed in the possibility of finding pre- 
Munda and pre-Dravidian elements in some of the unwritten 
tribal languages. But the question which populations were 
the original speakers of the Efravidian languages remained im- 
resolved, and it is only recently that new light has been thrown 
on the problem from an unexi)ected quarter. 

Archaeological excavations conducted by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler in Mysore, led to a stratigraphy comprising neolithic, 
iron-age and historical layers, and this stratigraphy has an im¬ 
portant bearing on our problem. For here, in the heart of 
Dravidian India, we now have a clear , sequence of cultures 
which compels us to revise many of our ideas on the prehistory 
of Southern India. In the present context I shall confine my¬ 
self to discussing the ethnological implications of these import¬ 
ant and already famous excavations. At Brahmagiri, a site 
bearing numerous stone-circles of the type ch£u:acteristic of 
inany parts of the Deccan, the lowest of the implementiferous 
strata dates clearly jfrom neolithic times. Its distinctive arte¬ 
fact is the axe of the pointed-butt t 3 q)e with polished cutting- 
edge and oval section. This pointed-butt axe is distributed 
widely x)Vef the Deccan, but has never before been found in a 
well-documented stratum. Here it is accompanied by pottery 
of a very crude, hand-made type, and it would seem that the 
makers of this pottery and the neolithic axes were primitive 
shifting cultivators who kept pigs and fowls but lacked domes¬ 
ticated cattle. They thus stood on a level of economy and o(f 
material culture comparable to that of certain Indian tribes 
practising slash-and-burn cultivation, such as the Baigas and 
Kamars of Madhya Pradesh, the Hill Eeddis and Kolams of 
Hyderabad, or the Uralis of Malabar. 

• The stone-axe culture was overlaid by an entirely different 
civilisation which is characterised by the use of iron, a distinc¬ 
tive wheel-turned, brown and black pottery, and above all by 
megalithic tombs containing stone-cists with ‘portholes'* 
^om the excavations at Brahmagiri as well as from a site ex- 
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cavated by Dr. Subha Rao in Bellary District it would appear 
that this megalithic, iron-using culture, did not grow out of 
the earlier neoKthic culture, but had its roots elsewhere, and 
as far as we can see at present, not in Peninsular India. 

Here we are not concerned with the neolithic culture, ex¬ 
cept for the fact that at Brahmagiri it seems to have persii^d 
until about 300 B.C,, and, dovetailing with the megalithic. 
civilisation, perhaps even longer. Sir Mortimer Whoeier has 
suggested a date as late as 200 B.C. for the final phase of the 
neolithic culture, but it seems doubtful whether the Asokan 
inscriptions of the vicinity would have been put up amidst 
primitive folk living in a neolithic style of life. It must he 
taken as certain, however, that the new megalithic civilisation 
did not make its appearance in the Deccan much before the 
middle of the first millenium B.C. Then it seems to have 
spread over the Deccan and large parts of Southern India with ' 
amazing speed, and the dynamic force characteristic of a sui>e- 
rior civilisation. Megalithic monuments in the shape of grave 
circles, dolmens and menhirs situated in Mysore, Hyderabad- 
and the adjoining areas, can be counted by the thousand, and 
such impleinents as have been found in megalithic tombs were 
invariably of iron. 

The northern border of their distribution runs through 
Madhya Pradesh, the former Central Provinces, but from the 
whole of Northern India this type of megalithic monuments, 
with the one exception of some little-known groups of stone- 
cists near Karachi, seems to be absent. 

What bearing has all this on the Dravidian problem ? 
We now know that not earlier than the middle of the first 
millenium B.C. an iron-using population, in possession of a 
material culture vastly superior to anything South India had 
seen before, spread over large parts of the Peninsula. The 
archaeological evidence indicates that the older neolithic cul¬ 
ture was partly displaced, but persisted for some time, side bj[ 
side with the new iron-using civilisation. But there can be 
no doubt that ultimately the iron-using people prevailed and 
extended their civilisation through the length and breadth of 
the Deccan, where it flourished until the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 
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While we have no direct evidence as to the language 
^x)ken by thia megalithic people, circumstantial evidence 
would seem to point to the conclusion that it must have been 
Dravidian. For there are only two possibilities; either the. 
earlier stone-axe people, shifting-cultivators ctf very primitive 
material equipment, were the original Dravidian speakers, or 
the intruding m^alith-builders with their developed iron- 
industry, brought the Dravidian languages and imposed them 
ultimately on the whole of Southern India. It is highly im¬ 
probable that the speech of the more primitive neolithic popu¬ 
lation, whose culture was superseded by a more advanced 
population, could have persisted, while that of the populous 
and d 3 mainic megalith-builders disappeared without leaving 
any trace. In other words : if the megalith-builders did not 
speak Dravidian languages, what languages did they speak ? 
The interval between the time of their expansion over the 
Deccan and early historic times is so brief that the complete 
disappearance of the language of so large and advanced a 
population is beyond the realms of possibility. Indeed the 
coincidance between the distribution of megalithic tombs of 
the South Indian type and the Dravidian languages speaks 
dearly for the correlation: Iron-age megalith-builders 
Dravidian speakers. 

Only this hypothesis fits the known facts of the South 
Indian situation. The loss of the languages of the primitive 
pre-iron-age stone-axe people is not difficult to explain. Even. 
today we see how one primitive tribal dialect after the other 
disappears as the result of contact with more advanced popu¬ 
lations of different language. 

If We admit the validity of the correlation : South Indian 
iron-age megalith-builders—^Dravidians, we caimot escape the 
question as to the origin of the people who brought to South 
India bo0i the knowledge of iron and the languages still spoken 
throughout the southern half of the Peninsula. One circum¬ 
stance can be considered certain : the iron-using civilisation in 
South India was an intrusion. It did not develop jfrom local 
roots, but superimposed itself on the mudi more primitive in¬ 
digenous cultures. Archaeological evidence excludes, as Col, 
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D. H. Gordon' has convincingly demonstrated, a gradual 
spread of an iron-using culture from Northern India through 
Middle India towards the South. For in most parts of North¬ 
ern India, iron occurs later than in the South, and any people 
coming- from Northern India, where bronze axe cultures flour¬ 
ished, would also have brought some copper and bronze imple¬ 
ments, and not exclusively iron. 

Thus there remains only the possibility of either an im¬ 
migration by sea or a southward movement along the western 
coast of India. The similarity of the megalithic tombs of 
Southern India and those of the MeditCTranean area—a simi¬ 
larity extending to so characteristic a feature as the ' porthole * 
in the stone-cists—certainly suggests western connections, but 
there remains the chronological difficulty of linking Indian 
megaliths of the first miHenium B.C. with those of the west, 
none of which can be dated later than the second millenium 
B.C. The existence of a Dravidian language, the Brahui, in 
Baluchistan can be explained by either a migration on land 
or by sea along the coast, for in the course of their migration 
the megalith-builders inay well have founded Colonies at suit¬ 
able sites on the West coast. Isolated megaldthic stone-cists 
in the vicinity of Karachi may represent another trace of this 
migration. That after the movement df the main body of 
Dravidians to the South, most of such colonies would ultimate¬ 
ly have been absorbed by the surrounding Aryan-speaking 
populations is only to be expected. 

D. H. Gordon favours an immigration of the megalith- 
builders by sea. “ It is tempting ”, he writes, ” to associate 
them with the people whose ships plied between the Indian 
coast and southern Arabia in the first half of the first mille¬ 
nium B.C. and through them in some way with the megalith- 
builders of the West.* 

While in Brahmagiri the arrival of the iron-using mega¬ 
lith-builders cannot have been earlier than 300 B.C., their 
establishment in localities closer to the west coast may well 
have occurred several centuries earlier, and on the ground of a 

1 “The Early Use of Metals in India and Pakistan”, Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, VoL LXXX. 1950, p. 67, 

* JjOQ, cit., pp. 65. 66, 
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typology of implements and weapons, D. H. Grordon considers 
the time between 700 B.C. and 400 B.C. as the most likely 
period of the immig ration of an iron-using people into South¬ 
ern India. . 

Having established an approximate chronology, we must 
leave it to the archaeologists to trace the migration of the iron- 
using megalith-builders to their roots in Western Asia. As an¬ 
thropologists, however, we have to reassess the Dravidian pro¬ 
blem in the light of present-day archaeological knowledge. 
Many old-established ideas will have to be abandoned. It 
appears now extremely unlikely that in Northern India there 
was ever a Dravidian-speaking population, though small colo¬ 
nies'may have existed on the coast of what is now Western 
Pakistan. The Dravidian high civilisations oif Southern India 
seem to be far younger than it has so far been assumed, and. 
the Middle Indian tribal belt is likely to have Constituted an 
effective b^rier between the Aryan and the Dravidian sphere, 
the gradual reduction of which began both from the north and. 
the south at about the same time. 

The racial map of India still reflects this process. There 
are two great areas of progressive, mediterranoid populations. 
One covers the whole of Northern India, while the other ex¬ 
tends over Western India and parts of the Deccan. In bet¬ 
ween these two areas there is a broad belt of more primitive 
populations, in whose racial make-up a '\^eddoid element pre¬ 
dominates. The southern progressive block would’ seem to re¬ 
present the Dravidian expansion, and the northern block the 
Aryan invasions and other racial influences from the North¬ 
west. 

By such a view of the respective positions 0 |^ Aryan speak¬ 
ing and Dravidian speaking populations, the many tfundamen- 
tal differences between Aryan and Dravidian cultures are more 
readily explained than by the older view of the gradual dis¬ 
placement of Dravidians from the northern parts of India. 

I may mention here only the North Indian and South Indian 
kinship and marriage-systems which are diametrically op¬ 
posed, and reflect two entirely different principles. The nor¬ 
thern system forbids the marriage of persons related by blood, 
the southern favours cross-cousin marriage; the northern sys- 
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tcm—^through the rule of village-exogamy—Pleads to the spread 
of agnatic lineages over large areas, the southern system keeps 
kinsmen together and works for the self-sufficiency of the vil¬ 
lage. Had Dravidian populations lived in the.north and 
mingled .with the Aryan invaders, an overlapping of the two 
systems, resulting presumably in compromise, would have 
been inevitable, but as it is, we find a combination of the two 
principles only among the Marathi-speaking populations, 
whose kinship system, with its tolerance of cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage, represents a compromise between the Northern and the 
Southern patterns. And it is also in Maharashthra that the 
megalithic iron-age civilisation must have clashed with the 
southward movement of the first Aryan people to invade the 
Deccan. In the eastern part of the Peninsula, direct contact 
between Aryans and Dravidians seems to have occurred much 
later. — 

Here a large block of tribal populations, many of whom 
spoke and still speak Munda languages, formed a buffer bet>- 
ween the two great population groups and the aboripnals’ as¬ 
similation to the one or the other remains even now incom¬ 
plete. Such tribes as the Kolams, Gonds and Oraons were 
dravidianised, while others, such as the Baigas, adopted Aryan 
languages. 

The comparatively late date of the Dravidian expansion 
over South India which seems to have reached its height just 
before the Christian era, explains also the long resistance of 
very primitive indigenous cultures in some of the more sec¬ 
luded h^-tracts. Archaeological data suggest that mesolithic 
industri^, largely of microlithic character, survived in some 
parts far into historic times, and the present-day food-gather¬ 
ing forest dwellers, such as the Chenchus and Kadars, are very 
probably direct descendants of the makers of the microlithio 
implements at one time so widespread over many parts of 
India. 

But these primitive semi-noinadic foodgatherers were un¬ 
doubtedly not the . only predecessors cf the iron-using megar 
Uth builders. The neolithic stone-axe people, whose charac¬ 
teristic implements, though as yet rarely found in. situ, had a 
wide-distribution, must have formed primitive farming com- 
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'munities comparable to some of the present-day tribes of 
shifting-cultivators. To what an extent they were absorl^d 
and assimilated by the more advanced Dravidian-spealdng 
people is dfficult to say. It is problematic, for instance, whe¬ 
ther the system of exogainous dans, each of which has its own 
cult-centre and clan-priest, «) characteristic of many of the 
South Indian tribes as well as certain lower Hindu castes, has 
its roots in Dravidian culture or in an earlier indiginous stra¬ 
tum. It certainly is absent in areas under predominantly Aryan 
influence. 

I am not competent to voice an opinion on linguistic mat¬ 
ters of a technical nature, but it appears to me that the close 
integration and compactness of the Dravidian language group 
fits the assumption of a comparatively recent Dravidian ex¬ 
pansion. If the Dravidians of today were the remnants of an¬ 
cient Dravidian populations, which Once occupied the whole 
of India and in the course of a process of attrition were gra¬ 
dually pushed southwards by victorious Aryans, one would ex¬ 
pect their languages to comprise a large number of splinter 
groups and to show secondary amalgamations of fragments 
thrown together in the general southward retreat. But noth¬ 
ing of the kind is to be seen ; all the Dravidian languages are 
closely akin, and appear rather as the branches of a group still 
in a state ojf organic growth than the remnants of a once lar¬ 
ger complex. 

Protagonists of the great antiquity of Dravidian speech 
and culture on Indian soil, have based their argument on what 
they consider the internal evidence in ancient Tamil literature. 
But the exaggerated antiquity previously ascribed/to Vedic 
literature should serve as a warning against countering the 
evidence of archaeological stratigraphy with literary data pre¬ 
served only in late transcriptions and commentaries. Recent 
research in ancient Tamil literature has moreover made it pro¬ 
bable that the literary efflorescence of the Sangam age occur¬ 
red not earlier than the second or even the first century B.C. 
and lasted until the fourth of fifth century A.D. An immigra¬ 
tion of Dravidian speakers about 500 B.C. would allow suffi¬ 
cient time for the development of such a literature, parti¬ 
cularly if we consider that the iron-using and culturally ad¬ 
vanced megalith-builders must have arrived with a fairly well 
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developed language and that influence of Sanskrit literature 
are discernible even in the earliest Sangam works.* 

In this context it is not possible to discuss all the problelns 
raised by the proposed correlation : Iron-using megalith- 
builders—^Dravidian speakers. For the time being it should 
be considered as no more than a working h 3 rpothe 8 is formulat¬ 
ed in an attempt to interpret from an anthropological point 
of view the epoch-making stratigraphic discoveries in Brfdima- 
giri. "All too long have the students of Indian culture concen¬ 
trated on Aryan languages, literatures and cultures. It is time 
that a comparable combination of archaeological, ethnological 
and linguistic research is devoted to the study of the Dravi- 
dian problem. 


1 For information on recent developments in the study of the Sang am 
literature I am indebted to Mr. K. B. Venkataraman. 

3 



^J\oraual^ 

An ancient custom prevailing in the villages oif the East¬ 
ern Province of Ceylon, is the soun^g of the Koravai. On all 
occasions of rejoicing such as puberty and wedding ceremonies, 
as at reception to important personages visiting the village, 
the Koravai is sounded It is sounded both when a guest ar¬ 
rives, as when he departs. It is a mark of respect and honour - 
paid to the guests. It is not quite easy to convey the idea of 
Koravai, without hearing it, as it was my privilege to hear it 
on the occasion of my visits to the viMages in the environs Of 
Batticaloa and Kalmunai when I was received with the sound- 
* ing of the Koravai Women assemble, standing with the mouth 
covered by the right palih, and the sound bursts forth from all 
assembled. It is a rolling sound and not the single note that is 
produced when one whistles with the breath forced thrpugh the 
lips forming a small orifice. The technology of the Koravai 
is not quite easy to explain. The difference between an ordi¬ 
nary wWsfling sound and the Koravai seems to lie in the mani¬ 
pulation of the tongue which rolls in the mouth producing the 
rhythmic wavy sound that is the peculiarity of the Koravai, 
How far back the custom goes one is left to imagine. Koravai 
as a dance ojf the hill maidens of the early days finds mention 
in Silappadikaram. But the term as us^ in the latter does 
not seem to have application to the ceremoni&l call, as it now 
prevails with the village women of the Eastern Province of 
Ceylon. I shall be glad to know of any reference in Tamil lite¬ 
rature to the sounding of the Koravai in the context of the 
social life of the peasantry of CMrly da 3 n 3 . 


M. D. Rag^vAN, 

Asst. Director and Ethnologist, 
National Museums Dept.," ■ 
Ciolombo 7, Ceylon. 
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I N INDIA today, Art has taken a very definite hpld on the 
imagination of the people, for the whole of India is inte¬ 
rested in every art, and particularly in the art of dancmg. In 
different waves of civiHsatipn a nation’s thoughts turn first 
into one channel and then into another, and consequently the 
life in each waxes and wanes. Today we view an approaching 
flood-tide of artistic life. 


My own interest in the arts has always been a part off me. 
I have never cared for any other education but the artistic and 
the spiritual, but does not that include all other education ? 
In whatever coimtry I have travelled, I have tried not to waste 
my time biit have endeavoured to learn something; of the arts 
of the nation, particularly music, painting and drama." 

Later when I saw for the first time two well-known Bhar 
rata Natya exponents, I was surprised by their technique, 
their grace and the essential spirituality of the dince-form 
though I discovered that all such professionals had a cert«uii 
element in their dance which I knew was hot part of Bharata 
Natyam but was part of their own interpretation of the dance. 
I have always felt and have since known for myself that the 
dance is a philosophy of life and a spiritual expression. 

Many dancers take their forms from sculpture but I feel 
that ancient Indian sculpture has taken its form from the 
dance. In India the very soul of the dance is spirituality. All 
the arts have derived their inspiration from our great Teachers 
and Aey produce .an atinosphere of. uniqueness which devoid 
of devotion, becomes dull and uninteresting.^ It has been quot¬ 
ed by m^y learned scholars thqt^ the Dance is .a philosophy 

EtuJcmlnl Devi i? ioUn^er dn^ti?r Ct the Adyar, MadraSv 
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in itself, that through the dance may be given to the world 
true life and understanding of life, and through the dance can 
come Mok^a or salvation both to the audience and to the 
dancer if they are properly attuned to it. Though this may 
sound very exaggerated to many who know only the modern 
dance, it is my own e3q)erience that during the moment of 
Dance can come a spiritual Light as great as thou^' any wor¬ 
ship in a Temple or Church. 

Indian art has always been impersonal, and has never 
been for the onlooker either to praise or to criticize, but to 
feel. In modern days unfortunately art has become merely a 
matter of fame. There are many true and great artists who 
are old-fashioned, who belong to the village, and who are still 
unconscious of publicity or fame ; and there is something very 
spiritual and simple in that one-point^ devotion to art—a 
devotion which is not concerned with the outside world. 

It is also sad that combined with the revival in the arts 
has come a very grave danger to India—the danger of ugliness 
masquerading as beauty. Perhaps people do not know enough 
about art, particularly the dance, to be able to distinguish the 
real from the unreal, for anyone with even a few months’ 
learning and with very little knowledge, by the aid of costumes 
and orchestra, is able to win an audience. 

Besides real knowledge of the dance, belief is a most essen¬ 
tial requisite for the dancer. I know that this is an opinion 
with which many people will not agree, but there is a certain 
something a dancer can produce when he or she believes, which 
is never possible otherwise. 

Bharata Natyam in South India has been degraded not 
only by the professional dancer but mostly by the audiences 
who were willing to encourage vulgarity. But the dance it¬ 
self is such, and its form is such, that in the hands of the right 
person, it can easily assume its rightful and original place. 

I have seen practically all types of dances throughout 
India ; but the classical style, the beauty, the dignity and the 
obvious grandeur of Bharata Natyam, in my opinion, cannot be 
equalled by what I might call her daughters. While every form 
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of dance, whether it be folk, semi-classic&I, or classical must 
have a place in the nation, just as there must be a place for all 
types of peoples Bharata Natyam is satisfying to every type of 
person for to the untutored it may be enjoyable; to the learned 
it may'be beautiful'; and to the intuitive it reveals oceans of 
happiness. Yet it must be emphasised that its technique is 
so difficult, that I feel Bharata Natyam is meant only for the 
few to learn, as it needs many qualifications before the dancer 
can really be called an artist and not a mere technician. 

Few dancers either know the true meaning df the mudras, 
the mandalas, etc., but learn the poses for the sake of effect. 
Like everything in ancient Indian art and science every detail 
is thought out, every detail is well conceived, every detail has 
a place and meaning. Just as the ancient South India bronzes 
were made to the correct proportion according to the Shastras, 
given for the helping of those who wished to attain the best 
results, so were rules and regulations made for the position of 
the body and the mudras in Bharata Natyam. 

In modern days sculptors are copying these bronzes and 
attempting to follow' the Shastras, but they are not able to 
produce the beauty that was achieved by the artists of an¬ 
cient days, because^ though they follow the rules they have 
lost the spirit. Rules in themselves are not enough. Words are 
not enough. Knowledge is not enough. There must be a 
spirit which one might almost call a Deva of Movement 
This spirit is intangible and can never be described, as indeed 
nothing great in the world can be described. But this spirit 
is most easily and profoundly available through the art of 
Bharata Natyam when it is properly mastered and understood. 

Bharata Natyam is ob'viously an art meant for the Tem¬ 
ple. It is surprising to feel the perfect harmony between Tem¬ 
ple architecture, bronze sculpture, the Temple dance—Bharata 
Natyam, Temple music and Temple musical instruments like 
the Nathaswaram, ^ . 

In India the arts have never been separated from life. 
The arts were taken from life and life was given by the arts. 
This is a very important principle that should always be re-, 
merabered by the artists who desire a renaissance of the arts, 
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In my own School and Art Centre, Kalakshetra,^ at Adyar, I 
very specially emphasise this Indian spirit in which the daily 
life and mind of the dancer or artist is consecrated- to the 
Highest, in which the artist will think of no reward of public 
opinion, for public opinion changes from tnne to time while 
true art never changes. I am more interested in making 
artists than creating technicians, though it can never be poS" 
sible to produce many great geniuses. In the same spirit in 
Kalakshetra we have classes in literature, in drama, in music, 
in sculpture, in painting, in Kathakali and Bharata Natyam, 
for I feel that no artist can ever be a fine.one unless he learns 
more than the one art in which he is most deeply interested. 
A back^ound in which the emotions and the mind expand and 
become cultured will directly affect the art.. Therefore, there 
is needed a profound knowledge of literature in the Students^ 
mother-tongue, in English and particularly, in Sanskrit, for 
Sans^it gives an atmosphere which is unique and essential for 
all arts. So our dance pupils must have a general educationj 
as well as a knowledge of the stage, of costume, of colour, etc. 

, ■ • ■ I * *• 

How sad it is that in these modern days people treat the 
dance so lightly that they think anyone, can learn to danpe in 
a few months. A chemist is not allowed to compound medi¬ 
cines. without full knowledge and experience, so how can a 
dancer manage -with a mere smattering of knowledge ? 

' Many people ask me whether I believe in the blending of 
many forms of the Indian dance. I am myself on the principle 
opposed to it. I do not say that this is impossible ; but I do 
say that those who have attempted to blend the various types of 
dance have, so far as I have seen, blended them more because 
they know little of each art rather than because they know ’ 
much of all. Each dance-form has its own special and unique 
emphasis. For example, though Kathakali ^eatly resembles 
Bharata Natyam. in the mudras, Kathakali is Na-tya or the 
Dance Drama in' which various dancers take the differeut 
characters in the drama. It emphasises ‘Abliinaya; but lis 
eriibtions arex portrayed in conventional facial expressions 
achieved through very clever muscular training. In Bharata 
Natyam, it is the story teller who portrays the many charac¬ 
ters, and the emotions are expressed by a spontaneous- and 
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natural feeling without much technicality of facial expression. 
Therefore were the Bharata Natyam dancer to have little 
feeling it would be most difficult for her to be expert 
at Abhinaya ; and) if she has no feeling there can be no Ab^i- 
naya at all. So, even with so many likenesses, it is difficult to 
blend the arts of Bharata Natyam and KathakaM. 

I know definitely, so far as these two dance forms are con¬ 
cerned, many modern dancers, after seeing one or two per¬ 
formances, carry away an impression of one or two movements 
that they like,' and then they incorporate them in their own 
dances without fully learning the best way of expressing those 
movements. To those who have specialised in any of the arts, 
the result comes as a shock. Many Manipuri teachers of the 
dance have expressed the same opinion, for each exponent of 
a dance-form discovers a mutilation of his own art, introduced 
for the sake of building up what is called the “ modem dance ”. 

Is the modem dance to be a creation purely from lack of 
knowledge and a blending of the ugliy, or is to be the result of 
a deep and life-long study and experience with a wise-blending 
if there is to be a blending at all ? In my own dancing there 
are certain expressions which I have changed—I have attempt¬ 
ed to create a costume and stage-setting which is both simple 
and direct; I have introduced many great and beautiful songs 
of South India which had never in the past been used as 
themes for the dance. But I have tried to do this in the spirit 
of India and her glorious traditions, so that I could go further 
along that road towards which the great signpost of ancient 
India has ever pointed. 



poiiticai Pliiioiopli^ o/ 

^Iniuaiuiuar 

D. I. JESUDOSS, M.A*, M.Lrrr. 

P OLITICAL theory, Sabine writes, has always been a part 
of philosophy j it is a reflection upon morals, economics, 
government^ religion and law. Bosanquet says that political 
life o(f man has a nature.of its own, which is worthy of inves¬ 
tigation on its own merits and for its own sake. Bertrand 
Russel points out that philosophers afe both effects and 
causes : effects of their social circumstance and of the poli¬ 
tics and institutions of their time ; causes (if they are fortu- 
' nate) of beliefs which mould the politics and institutions of 
later ages. Cook holds the view that the political philosopher 
desires to transcend the environment as well as to remove the 
defects of political organisation. Coker remarks that political 
philosophy is not abstract speculation but it is practical reflec¬ 
tion concerning our expectations from political action. Tiru** 
valluvar, the Tamil sage of yore, writes as though he had been 
conversant with all these views of our contemporary political 
writers. 

Political philosophy deals with many a problem of peren¬ 
nial interest to the ruler as well as the ruled. The purpose and 
end of the state, the problem of human values, the basis of 
sovereignty, the scope of authority, the rights to freedom and 
revolt, the question of property, the justification for waging 
war and the necessity for a good foreign policy are some of the 
problems discussed today. Few of these vital problems escape 
the eyes of Tiruvalluvar. Further, he is fully aware of the 
fact that the problem of any government is the basic question of 
organisation of man as a social animal for the good life, how¬ 
ever differently that life may be interpreted in different periods 
of history. 

Tiruvalluvar is said to have livejd about 2,000 years ago. 
His is the immortal Tamil work, Tirukkural. It has bew 
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translated into various languages^ Among them Father 
Beschi’s translation into Latin, Graul’s into German, Ariel’s 
into French and the Knglish translations of Pope, Drew, 
Lazarus, V. V. S. Ayyar* and Rajaji are the very familiar ones. 
There are also many commentaries in Tamil on the Kural. 
Recently an anthology of five of these commentaries (by Pari- 
melalakar, Manakkudavar, Parithiperumal, PariUiiyar and 
Kalingar) has been published by a learned Tamil scholar S. 
Dandhapani Desikar by name. This work has been acclaimed 
the greatest Taihil publication of the 20th centuiy, by Prof. 
T. P. Meenakshisundaram. 

The entire book of Tiruvalluvar is usually divided into 
three parts ^aram^, porul and inbam. These correspond to 
^^ma, artha and kama. Out of these three the second part 
is a treatise on poiitical philosophy and practice as well as on 
political eronomy. It is addressed to a prince or ruler. Re- 
gai^g this second division of Tirukkural V. V. S. Ayyar 
wntes that ** The fact that this part is about twice the size 6f 
the first and thrice that of the third shows what importance 
the sage gives to PoHtics in his scheme of life.”"' This part coii^ 
siste of 700 couplets. All these are further classified into three 
umts®, the first of which deals with the prince, the second with 
members of the body politic and the third discusses miscella¬ 
neous subjects. 

Though the second book of Tirukkural discusses the 
sta^man’s art, the following are some of Tiruvalluvar’s ideas 
which are equaUy applicable to the statesman and the layman 
as weU : One must not only learn with precision but also 
should translate into practice what has been learnt (391). 
Letters and Numbers are the two eyes of human life (392)! 
Thew^ of the good are like a staff in the slippery’ place 

• In the iMreparation of this paper, the translations of Drew, Lazams 
and V. V. S. Ayyar were consulted. (D. I. Jesudoss is Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Annamalai Uhiversify.) 

1 It is sometimes said that aram is justice and rt should not be con¬ 
fused with the dharma in Sanskrit vide p. 200 “ Tsunil Culture 
(Journal). 

3 Cf. preface p. 32 of his translation of Tirukkural. 

* This division is according to the well-known commentator Parimela- 
l^ar. Some other scholars have divided it into six and seven sec¬ 
tions. Vide Tirukkural oorai-valam p. 7. 


1 
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(415). True knowledge consists in the capacity to d^criim- 
nate the true from the false in every utterance no mate who 
makes it (423). Those who have foresight will not ^bowl^ 
over by calamity (429). It is ten times more fwhshness to 
abandon the friendship of the good than to mvite the hatred of 
the many (450). Purity of heart and action result when one 
is in association with chaste company (455). Even though the 
income is limited it will not be bad if the expenditure is not 
large (478). A man’s deeds are the touch-stone of his great¬ 
ness and littleness (505). Self-complacency is a greater to- 
ger than excessive rage (531). They who are able to sho^ 
and consideration without adversely interfering with 
their duties will inherit the world (578). Those who love pro¬ 
crastination, forgetfulness, idleness and sleep are bound to 
perish (^5). The proud pleasure of being able to se^e others 
belongs to any one who is ready to exert (613). Since pros¬ 
perity and ruin are caused by the words of one’s mouth one 
should guard one’s tongue (642). Even if one is mentally aa 
sharp as a file, if one is devoid of culture fitting a human being 
one is comparable only to a piece of wood (997). Besides 
these stray pieces the whole of certain chapters such as the 
ones on greatness (ch. 98), worth (ch. 99) and culture (ch. 100) 
are equally applicable to the politicians and the public. 

Tiruvalluvar’s political philosophy has morality for its 
back-ground. Tiruvalluvar is. moral to the core. He is essen¬ 
tially a moralist and makes morality the basis of all aspects of 
life including politics, economics and private family Ufe. In 
this he resembles Ruskin, Carlyle and Gandhiji. He never 
compromises the means on the ground that the end justifies the 
means. Even a ciusory perusal of his 99th chapter, which 
deals with goodness, will justify this opinion. The same spirit 
is reflected in his political philosophy. He writes for instance 
that " The prince shall not fail in virtue and shall abolish un- 
righteousne^ ; he shall guard his honour jealously but shall 
not sin against the laws of valour” (384). In short it can be 
said that the basic principle of Valluvar’s political philosophy 
is that all men are bom equal and that virtue is universal ; 
politics and economics shoidd not be cut off from ethics. 

Like most other Indian writers on the science of politics, 
b? ^ivid^ the members of the body politic into six in the very 
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first stanza of the Porul adhikaram. They are fighting forces, 
population, wealth, ministers, allies and fortresses (381). Ex¬ 
clusive chapters are devoted to each one of these and the treat¬ 
ment reveals Valluvar’s political acumen and precision. 

Chapter 39 deals with the qualifications of the prince. He 
is said to have the fighting forces, subjects, riches, ministers,' 
friends and fortifications mentioned just above. He is the 
custodian of virtues such as courage, liberality, intelligence, 
industry (382), alertness, learning, bravado and quickness of 
decision (383). He should be able to develop the resources, 
to preserve and to spend it worthily (385).* He should be 
easilv accessible and shouM be devoid of harsh words (386)., 
He should give with affability, and rule with love (387). He 
should have beneficence, benevolence and rectitude. aPd 
should take loving care of his people. In chapter 44 it is said 
^at avarice, the undimified pride and low nleasures are faults 
in a prince (432). If he corrects his own faults and then cor¬ 
rects those of others he will not be blame-worthy (436). In 
chapter 45 it is pointed out that the king should choose his 
courtiers with due discretion as they serve as his eyes (445) . 
The ruler will ruin himself if he has no one to reprove him 
when he goes wrong (448). In chapter 47 it is indicated that 
to wage a war without careful preplanning will amount to 
transplanting the enemy on carefully prepared soil beneficial 
to him only (465). It is further stated in chapter 48 before 
actual warfare one should take stock of the difficulties to be' 
surmounted, one's own strengthj that of the enemy, and that 
of the allies (471).' Again it is pointed out that the wheel of 
a bandy even though it be loaded only with peacock’s feathers 
will give in, due to overload (475). By this analogy Tiruvallu- 
var hints that “ even the most powerful king will succumb if 
he makes war with too many enemies at a time, even if each 
of them should be despicable when alone ”. 

• strive, save and serve—these ideals found in the 385th stanza of 
Tirukkural have been the guiding stars of the late lamented merchant' 
prince. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the founder of the Tamil seat 
of learning and culture at Annamalalnagar. He has proclaimed this 
. in a letter (written on 25-3-1944) the facimile of which can be seen 
• in a book entitied Tamil Peruvallal, by M. Arunachalam Pillaii of the 
Staff of the Annamalai Universi^. 
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In chapter 49 the prince is advised to do the right thing 
at the right moment. A crow, it is pointed out, will overcome 
an owl in the day ; so also the king who would conquer his 
enemy must have an opportune moment (481). In chapter 50 
the prince is advised not to provoke an operation without pro¬ 
per reconnaissance (491). Chapters 51 and 52 deal with the 
principles to be applied in choosing ministers and other ser¬ 
vants. The king is ad\Tsed to supervise them daily (520). 
Chapter 53 deals with the mode of moving with one’s relatives. 
They should not be treated alike but according to their merits 
(528). In chapter 55 the king is enjomed to rule with love. 
For sovereignty will not depart from the king who rules with 
love (544). However, Tiruvalluvar sanctions punitive mea^ 
sures for wrong doers. He makes it the duty of a king to 
punish (549). Capital punishment, according to him, is ne¬ 
cessary for purging out the weeds of society (550). But he 
advocates the deterrent theory of punishment. Moreover 
punishment should fit the crime and the criminal (561). He 
further adds if the government is to last long the rod should 
be brandished smartly but should be laid softly (562). 

Tiruvalluvar devotes chapter 56 to t 3 n'anny. Tiruvalluvar, 
like St. Aueustine. eouates unjust government to a highway 
robbery (551 and 552). Like the Bible, Tirukkural says the 
tears of the oppressed form the weapon which will unseat the 
tyrant. Tiniv^uvar opines that the earth bears up no greater 
burden than a cruel sceptre which attaches to itself ignorant 
men (570). However, Va^luvar docs not give to the suppress¬ 
ed any right to tyrannicide as does John of Salisbury or 
Mariana. Nor does he suggest to the downtrodden to rise in 
revolt. Nor does he want any leader to rise “ to be a dangerous 
salt or a dangerous leaven ” on this account. He thinks the 
rule of the tyrant will automatically wither away (554 563, 
564 & 566). 

Tiruvalluvar secs the necessity for a secret intelligence 
departno^nt for a successful government. Chapter 59 deals 
with this topic. He wants spies to go about in the guise of 
ascetics (586). He advises the prince that he should see that 
members of the C.I.D. should not know one another (589) and 
advises the ruler not to honour them in public (590). He fur- 
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ther asks the prince to take action only when there is corrobo¬ 
ration in the accounts given by the secret agents. At least 
threo reports should agree, says Valluvar, for the ruler to give 
credence to them (589). This passage is one of those pieces 
which give the lie direct to the statement that TiruvaUuvar 
is a vague generaliser and the thoughts of die Tanlils are ste¬ 
rile abstractions.* 

The qualities of the minister are described in chapter 64. 
He should be a good judge of ways, means, time and manner 
of doing things (631). He should possess firmness, loving 
kindness toward people, clear learning and perseverance (632). 
He should be able to play the political' game of dissolving 
allies, forming allies and uniting enemies ('633). He should 
be ready to offer opinions *{634). He shouM combine in him¬ 
self book learning and practical experience (637). 

Chapter 69 deals with the aualities of the ambassador. 
These consist of loving nature, high birth, pleasing manners 
(681), loyalty, discriminating capacity (682), scholarship, at¬ 
tractive bearing (683 and 684), sweetness of tongue, capacity 
to eschew disagreeable words (685), timeliness (687), firm¬ 
mindedness, purity of heart (688^ and fearlessness of death 
(690). Chapter 70 discusses the qualities that are becoming 
for the Courtiers such as keeping neither too near nor too fair 
off from the prince (691), not arousing suspicion (693) ^id 
avoiding inquisitiveness (695)) 

Chapters 72 and 73 give suggestions regarding platform 
manners and audiences. The question what is a real kingdom 
is analysed in chapter 74. Chapter 75 deals with the details 
of fortresses. Chapter 76 extols the importance of wealth. 
Chapters 77 and 78 enumerate the characteristics of a good 
army. Chapters 79 to 83 form a section by themselves. Here¬ 
in the problem of friendship is thrai^^ out. Chapters 87 to 
89 form yet another unit devoted to enemies, internal and ex¬ 
ternal. In chapter 91 those who run the government, are 
warned against falling a prey to the petticoat government. 
When one goes through this chapter one is reminded of the 
Czar Nicholas III who was ruled by his wife which ultimately 


* Cf. “Tama Culture", p. 203. 
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led to the Coiniinmiat revolution. Oieptere 92, 93, 94 and 95 
give a warning against women, wine, gambling and over eat- 

ing. • 

Thus we find that Tiruva’luvar does not write on an ideal 
state like Plato. Augustine and More but writes like ^istotle 
on the ideals of the state. He speaks ^ut the ph^ical and 
mental conditions required for good life. He outlines both 
political ideals and political practice. But he never suggests 
that expediency should be the consideration in matters poli¬ 
tical. Hs views regarding the qualities of the ruler, law, ^li- 
tical and economic life are clear cut just as Ws specifications 
regarding the national army, fortresses and agricultural opera¬ 
tions.^ 

Tiruvalluvar’s concepts of education are both edifying 
and practical. Chapters 40 to 43 deal with learning." In'the 
opinion of Valluyar learning is the only imperishable wealth 
(400). Knowledge is comp^able to a sand-spring (396). The 
learning of one birth will be of avail for seven births (398) * 
beasts by the side of men, so are other men by the side of those 
who are learned in celebrated works” (410). Out of several 
ways of instruction Valluvar prefers learning by hearing. This 
method is. more personal than the other ones and is also highly 
suitable for adult education. Valluyar exclaims, “ Behold the 
men who haye listened to much instruction: they are very 
gods on earth ” (413). Even the unlettered man will be be- 
nefitted at the time of distress if he has acquired learning by 
hearing (414). True unde’rstanding is the capacity to discrl- 
tninate the right from the wrongs and the true from the false’ 
(423).' ■ ' ■ 

Regarding family, Tiruvalluvar says that the pure family. 
life is preferable to that of the life of a brahmachari. He 
cautions that those who want to establish an iUuteousfamily' 
should abstain from sloth (602). If laziness takes up its. 
ajhKxle in a family, the family will soon be in bondage to its 
foes, CW). Chapter 96 gives a vivid description of a typical 
noble fhmily and details regarding the demeanour of the mem- 
b^ of ,su(h a faii^y. Chapter 103 tackles the problem of 
rearmg a family. Manu^ labour and perseverance are pplntr 
ed out to be the secrets of success here, 
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Tiruv^uvar is not against private property. The rich 
should hold their wealth as mere trustees and make it useful 
for others. Tiruvalluvar compares the wealth, in the hands 
of the intelligent capitalist to the lake full of water in the 
midst of the town (215). He furtiier points out that whether 
any piece of property will turn out real wealth or ilkh depends 
ui}on the mind and culture of its owner (1,000). 

• - In chapter 101 Tiruvalluvar preaches his doctrih^ of 
socialism. . He refers here in detail both to miserliness and'the 
wealth that is not put to good use. The treatment of the sub¬ 
ject is characteristic of Tiruvalluvar, the moral and social 
philosopher. The man who has hoarded riches and does not 
use it for his own benefit is a dead man (1001), and if he does 
not share it with others he is a demon (1002). Such a one will 
go to his grave unhonoured, unwept and unsung. Positively 
his exislience is a burden to the earth (1003). He is comparable 
to the damsel who wastes her youth in loneliness (1007). His 
prosperity is poison in the naidst of the town (1008). But “the 
distress of the man of wealth who hath emptied his resources 
by benefactiohs is only like the exhaustion of the rain cloud : 
it will not continue for long ” (1010). When one studies these 
pieces one is reminded of Bradley’s exhortations to live as an 
infinite whole. 

The subsequent chapter 102 on the sensitivity to shame 
clearly points out that Tiruvalluvar is not a materialist as the 
modem Marxist. Purther while the modern schools of socia¬ 
lism extol the various industries, Tiruvalluvar makes agriciilT 
ture the main stay of the world (104). He vividly pictures 
misery that is caused by poverty (ch. 105). He points out 
that even one’s own mother will disown one if one suffers from 
abject penury (1047). Poverty is worse than consuming fire; 
one can even sleep while surrounded by flames but deep will 
completely desert one in penury (1049). Further Valluvar 
preaches liberality in chapter 106 and brings out the evils of 
hewing in the next chapter. Finally he cautions people to 
have some scruples and breadth of vision in judging others for 
it is the vile man who always discovers vices in a ne^bour 
well clothed and well fed (1079). 
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While Plato’s communism is political, Apostolic commu¬ 
nism is spiritual, Fransciscan communism is based on poverty, 
the communism of the Diggers is based on land reform and 
Marxian communism is based on economic consideration, that 
of Tiruvalluvar is ethieah Using the terminology of Rmring- 
ton, the 17th century political thinker, it can be said Tiru* 
valluvar stood for “ ancient prudence ” or the art of governing 
by law for the common good, and Marxian communism is 
“ Modern prudence ” which consists of exploiting the commu¬ 
nity in the interest of an individual or a class. 


Tiruvalluvar shows also the relationship between the Two 
Swords, the sacerdotium and the imperium. In the 55th chap¬ 
ter, which deals with upright government he says : 

larfiiuinu 

This means the sceptre of the king is the mainstay of the books 
of ^e Brahmans and also of rectitude (543). He makes im¬ 
perium the foundation of religious and ethical hfe. In the 
next chapter he adds : 


*rtusttir *ratir Qtartsfitir 


This means that if the ruler neglects to guard the country the 
produce of the cows will fall and the men of six duties (Brah- 
i^s) will forget their sacred books (560). These pieces give 
the lie direct to the charge laid against Indian thought that 
It IS only otherworldly. 


Scalars have pointed out that “ Kural combines the 
Confucian mimdane wisdom with Taoian high thinking with¬ 
out the humdrumness of the one or the chronic mysticism of 
the other, and shares with the Republic its Utopian odour to 
^eate an order, and lacks both the detailed concret^css and 
the smug michiavellism of the Arthsastra,”* It has also been 
argued that Valluvar is not the Plato of Tamilians but' 
anal^ ihe com^nents of a good state fully and systeiktic- 
ally that he can Be called the Tamil Aristotle. 

» "Tamil Culture”, p. ige. 
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The codification of the writings of Tiruvalluvar is attri¬ 
buted to Parimelalakar. One modern Tamil schokr^ has ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the proper arrangement of the three 
books of Tirukkural is the reverse of what is given to us by 
Parimel^akar. Chapters on love should come first, then those 
on Politics and finally the rest on dharma.- It is pointed out 
that this is not only the proper arrangement according to the 
genius of the Tamils, who had always made the sentiment of 
love the master-sentiment, but also is proved by the inter¬ 
nal evidence. The whole of this arugument turns on 
the 757th stanza of Tirukkural as the pivot which runs thus : 
Grace which is the child of Love grows under the care of the 
rich nurse of W' ealth. On the same trend it can be argued that 
even the arrangement of the three sections of the poruPadhi- 
kai^m, which has been so far engaging our attention, may be 
revised, first the chapters on people (ozhipiyal), then those 
on the immediate officers (angaviyal) and finaUy the rest on 
the Prince (arasiyal) can be given. In that case this would 
make Tirukkural as the book on Republicanism. In this! con¬ 
nection it is significant that those chapters which are held to 
constitute ozhipiyal are given the generic name of Kudi-iyal 
by Mannakkudavar and Pariperumal. 


A few scholars have written in English about the politi¬ 
cal philosophy oif Tiruvalluvar. Among them K, V. Ranga- 
swamy Ayyangar, V. V. S. Ayyar, V. R. R. Dikshidar, A. C. 
Paul Nadar and R. R. Pakrisankar are worth mentioning here. 
Some traditional commentators of Tirukkural And some mo¬ 
dern scholars suggest that Tiruvalluvar wrote mainly due to 
the inspiration he had from Arthsastra, sukraneedhi and 
kamandhaka. They do not however go to the extent of say¬ 
ing that Tiruvalluvar copied or translated from these and 
other sources. There are others who hold that Tiruvalluvar 
never had anythmg to do with Sanskrit sources.^ Still others 
point out that Tirukkural represents in certain definite places 

* ^ TiruvaUuvar or ExplLaation of Life (a 


?o« f ^ scholars who spoke on the 8th and 9th of November 

19M, in the. Purasawalkam Kural Neri Kazhagam hold this ww^* 
Vide the Tamil Dailies of Madras of these dates. 
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Dravidian culture and in certain other places Aryan culture.* 
But it can be definitely said that parallel ideas or opinions occur 
many of the great books of Political philosophy ; Tirukkural 
one of the greatest guides to morals and politics, and what 
more it is a hand book of these two together harmoniously 
blended. 


• Cf. “TamU Culturep. llff. 



Cuit of Wanamman 

or the ^odcleii of f^ain 

M. AROKIASWAMI, m.a., ph.D. 


N either the Indologist nor the student of South Indian 
culture seems to have thought of enquiring into the 
origin of the widely-spread cult Off Mariamman in the Tamil 
country. An attempt is made in this paper to suggest a classi¬ 
cal origin to this cult. 

In the first place it is to be noted that ’the worship of this 
deity is common only in the Tamil speaking area of South 
India and the name (rf the deity itself is purely Tamil in origin. 
This ought to furnish a clue to its beginnings and nature. The 
second is the meaning conveyed by the name—rMariamman— 
itself. It seems to refer to some rain god, the term,'*Mari* 
obviously meaning ‘ rain *. Looking up our ancient records we 
find a reference to the setting up of a deity for rain in Sangam 
times, i.e., as early as the II century A.D. The reference is to 
be found in the well-known work of Hango, the SUappadikd- 
ram. In what is a kind of introduction to his work, the Urai- 
perukatturai, the poet gives a prose account of what happened 
after the heroine Kannaki had finished her earthly career. It 
is a strange way of telling a tale, a kind of putting the cart be¬ 
fore the horse ; but he seems to have adopted this method 
with a view to emphasise the divine nature of his story.' In 
any event the poet obviously attaches a great importance to 
this final apotheosis of the Pattini, as Kannagi has now be¬ 
come known all over South India and beyond ; and gives pri¬ 
macy to this by putting this at the outset of his narration, 
though it offends against the conventional way of telling a tale 
or narrating an event. 


Dr. M. Arokiasami is Lecturer in Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras, 
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The passage in question has four pm'ts and would read 
as below in a free English translation : 

(a) From that time the PSndyan kingdom suffered from 
drought, poverty, and excessive heat leading to small-pox. Un¬ 
able to bear the suffering the Pandyan King at Korkai offered 
a sacrifiee pf -a thousand goldsmiths to the Pattini and also 
made a festival in her honour, whereupon rain came in abun¬ 
dance and there was a cessation of famine and pestilence. 

(b) The Kosar of Kongu on coming to know of this cele¬ 
brated a festival in her honour in their own kingdom and there 
ako an abundance of rain followed. 

(c) Gajabahu of the sea-girt Ceylon hearing of this set 
up an altar for daily sacrifice for the deity in his kingdom and 
there also there was rain and plenty. 

(d) The Cola King Perunkilli followed and built a temple 
for Pattini in his capital at Uraiyiir. 

It will be clear from this that as early as the II century 
A.D., to which time the epic Silappadikdram is generally re¬ 
ferred, a rain deity had been expressly set up in all the king¬ 
doms of South India and even in far-off Ceylon in the person 
of the well-known Pattini-devi. The Uraipervkatturai here" 
referred to has the virtue of being the work of Ilango himself 
unlike the padigam about whose authorship some doubt still 
exists. There is therefore no doubt as to the antiquity of the 
rain god conception in the Tamil country. 

Is it possible to identify the Pattini-devi of the Silappadi- 
kdram with the Mariamman of the modem day ? In my view 
there seems to be every reason in support of this identification. 
Rain is so fundamentally necessaiy for life particularly in an 
agricultural country like ours that there is no reason for the 
cessation of this cult at any time. We have reason, therefore, 
to look for this in the accepted forms of worships now extant 
and we have no other cult but the one of Mariamman which 
answers the description of a rain god. On the other hand, the 
apparent absence of the worship of the Pattini-devi in South 
India of the present-day needs to be explained, especially 
when it still persists in Ceylon. Is it possible that a cult that 
originated in the Tamil country and in every one of its several 
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kingdoms has died in the land of its origin, while it still lives 
in Ceylon ? For obvious reasons it cannot be so. It must still 
be found thriving in the Tamil land though in some other 
guise : and the cult of Marianiman seems to be this same cult 
in the form of rain-god-worship. If further proof is necessary, 
that is found in the special devotion in Soutii India for the 
same Mariamman as the deity that cures one from pox. If 
the reader recollects what is mentioned in the above quoted 
UraipenikattuTai of Silappadikdram, in which reference is 
made to the severe pox that affected the Pandyan kingdom for 
which cure was sought and obtained from the sacrifice offered 
to the Pattini, the connection between Mariamman and pox- 
cufe would indicate the identification between the two cults— 
the cult of Pattini and that of Mariamman. 

The cult of Mariamman, though it is prevalent all over South 
India, seems to have a special attraction to the region of 
Eongu, whose early kings—^the Kosar—^are said to have fol¬ 
lowed the pandyan first in setting up the worship of Kannagi 
in their kingdom. Lines 159-60 of the last canto of the epic 
Silappadikdram also mention the fact that the Kongar were 
among the first to worship the Pattini. This gives further 
proof in support of our identification. Surprisingly enou^, 
there is a place about ten miles south-east of Dharapuram in 
the district of Coimbatore (within the region of old Kongu) 
known as Korkai (in common parlance Korrai) where the vil¬ 
lage deity is called as Korkaimari. This seems to recall what 
is said to have happened at another Korkai nearly 2,000 years 
ago when the Pandyan king Verrivelceliyan was ruling and 
the sacrifice of 1,000 goldsmiths which he is said to have 
offered to the Pattini. It is said that at the place referred to 
in Kongu one goldsmith was offered in sacrifice to the deity 
Mari, every year during the feast of the Mariamman and that 
this practice had continued for long undisturbed and uninter¬ 
rupted. In the vicinity of this place is another called to this 
day as Mulanur, where the amman worshipped for rain is call¬ 
ed Vanjiamman. The reference seems to be clearly to Kan- 
nagiamman, for whom the first temple was built by the Cera 
King Senguttuvan at his capitsd, Vanjimanagar. The amman 
at Kangayam in the same area is called Ayeeamman and was 
worshipped for long to get cure from pox. In another place 
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called Kiranur close to Kangayam the amman is known as 
Kiranurselvi. Its historical antiquity seems to take it as far 
back as the Sangam times ; and tradition has it that the Cera 
king Antuvan Ceral once worshipped the amman in this place. 
The place was also called for this reason as Ceranur and Adi- 
yur. In a fifth place in the same region called Udi 5 dir, situat¬ 
ed twelve miles away from Kangayam on the roajd to Dhara- 
puram is the temple cf Udiyurselvi. which is the name of the 
Mariamman of this place. There is every reason to believe 
that this place also is of great antiquity and seems to have been 
a centre of the Cera Kings, when they were ruling Kongu as a 
part of their kingdom. The very name Udiyur seems to have 
been given to it on account of the connection off the Cera line 
called the Udiyar with it in early times. The small hill of the 
place called Ponnuthimalai seems to have been famous for its 
gold deposits once upon a time. The same is borne out by 
a line in one of the local songs called ndttuppddal** referring 
to this place as “ sempon uthinagar ”. The deity of the place 
mentioned as Udiyurselvi is known in common parlance here 
and all over the district of Coimbatore as Sellandiamman. The 
names Selvi and Sellandiamman, which latter is only the col¬ 
loquial form of the former, are strongly reminscent of the des¬ 
cription of Kannagi in Silappadikdram as “Konguseivi” in 
lines reading as 

. “Ivcdd Kongaselvi Kudamalaidtti 

. Thentamilpdvai seithavakclunthu ” 

(Sil. XII, 11, 47-48) 

The same description also gives an unmistakable connection 
between Kongu and Kannagi. 

The cult of Mariamman, which, as we have shown, is to 
be identified with the Pattini cult of ancienjb times, is found 
to exist all over Kongu in the modem districts Ojf Salem and 
Coimbatore. The very fact of the prominence given to the 
worship of this deity in this- region is a proof in favour of its 
identification with the Pattini, who is described in the very 
epic of Silappadikdram with special connection to this region, 
as has been already shown. Even in Kongu it would appear 
that it is most generally prevalent in the modern region of 
K&ngayam, There is a reason for this, In anci?nt times it 
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was this region more than any other that was famous in Kongu 
history. The Katttas and the Ganga rulers who followed the 
Ceras,as rulers of Kongu seem to have had their ve^ capital 
in this region—^in Uharapuram (what the Kongvdesardjdkkcd^ 
calls Scandapura).* These rulers would appear to have them¬ 
selves taken an interest in the spread of this devotion and set 
up several places of worship for the Pattini worshipped as 
hlariamman in their kingdom. Naturally enough a large num¬ 
ber of such worshipping centres sprang up in the Kangayam 
region. Two centres of Mariamman worship which are famous 
to this day are found in Pariyur two miles from Gobichetti- 
palayam and Pannarai on the way to Mysore. The deity in 
the first place is known as Kondathu-Kali ^nd the one in the 
second place is known as IMari. But in either place the form 
which the worship takes is the same. Every year during the 
feast a big fire is kindled (called in Tamil as kundcm ; hence 
the name Kimdathu or Kondathukkali) and those who have, 
prepared themselves for the feast by prayer and penance get 
into the fire and are supposed to emerge unhurt, reminding 
one of the prayer of Kannagi when she cursed M^urai to be 
swallowed by fire that good people be saved from it: 

‘*Parp'pdr Aravdr . 

... ivarai kaivittu 

Thitkirathdr pakkame aer .." 

(Sil. XXI, 11, 53-55) 

But is Pattini to be identified with Kali ? There seems to 
be every reason for doing so. In many places in South India 
were Mariamman is worshipped the deity is also called Kali, 
Makali and in common parlance as Makaliyathal. That Kan¬ 
nagi was considered as a form of Durga or Kali is indicated by 
the earlier commentator of the epic Silappadikdram, the Arum- 
pathavurai^iyar, whose date is placed as early as the IX 
century A.D. in his comment of the lines 47-48 of Canto XII 
already cited. The Mariamman of Pannarai indicates the im¬ 
portance given' by the later rulers of Kongu—^the Rattas and 
the Gongas—to the deity of this region. Even to this day aU 
people going to Mysore stop or get down from their vehicles 
to pay their homage to this deity of Pannarai. 


* jSce my article on Vitaraya CakravarH in JBBRAS. 








SM. L. LAKSHMANAN CHETTIAR, b^. 


E ^N though TainO is one of the oldest of languages, 
its prose, in the sense in which the word is understood 
today—is of recent origin. In the Sangam age and soon after, 
anything that was not poetry passed for prose and the word de¬ 
noted commentary, explanation, interpretation, exposition and 
gloss. 

The concept of prose as understood now came into popu¬ 
lar vogue only after the coming of Europeans to South India 
and their attempts to convey in Tamil the knowledge they 
had already acquired through the European languages. Of 
these pioneers, especial mention must be made of Robert de 
Nobili and Fr. Beschi. The latter’s style may be Jdlustrated , 
by this quotation: 

ujTiLirir^^ Qa^^p 

iSdrLf, pirdisA' uiLi— ue^sir^iii 

Qa^ireoeS eQa^esruuiLj-jrd-ssdr. ^uQuitq^^ im—pssipu 
Qu0sQi ^0 aesr pc-ppeneu 

aSotrQiueOeOinh sQeuiruiirijs QsCJ^i eas Qarilj^ pesisppj. ... 

“ pdsrdssriuirSl^il, QeuQQip^euflssrtjrQ^Ui puueQiLQi—eareBrl^/b 

aassra^p pui^ppir ^"... crar^w. 

Fr. Beschi’s' contemporary, Ananda Rangam Pillai, an in¬ 
fluential merchant of Pondicherry, has made a record of his 
day-to-day activities; this reveal^g diary has been published 
very recently and it throws light not only on one the ill- 
known periods of Tamil history but also on the type of prose- 
style employed in the mid-18th century. Similarly, the book 
of Law (Desa Valamai) published in 1862 gives: us an insight 
into the Tamil style adopted in Jaffna in the late-19th cen¬ 
tury. I do not propose to burden the reader with too many 
quotations and so let me pass on to Arumuga Navalar. 

Sm. L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, B.A., is a journalist and author, and has 
written a number of books of travel in TamiL 
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Arumuga Navaliw is to Tamil what Dryden is to English 
—the father of modem Prose. He began his literary activi¬ 
ties as the translator of the Bible ; his works include “ Saiva 
Vina Vidai " which is based on the Methodist Catechism, the 
prose reftderihgs of Peria Puranam and the Bala Paadams. 
The last-mentioned we a series of school text-books and have 
benefitted students to a great extent. Navalar’s style is a 
mixture of sweet Tamil words and some Sanskrit ones ; it has 
been criticised on this score ; but we do not propose to enter 
into the controversy for the simple reason that a writer’s style 
must be judged by the conditions of the times and the know¬ 
ledge of the particular generation to which he catered. The 
following passage is typical of Navalar’s style : 

^^esTfiretsTUi Qp/seSu ^iresriaaidsir^ Qa^ii 

LfgaraaRLiih; utranl. a=p 

ca0 iSpuusiretf ]Sp(^Ui; pQua^Ejasf^ QsirQp 

psrjO! iBpctuea-af ^p(^ii); Q^u luira^ Q&=tuQ€k]iri-i(^ 
QsrQpp^ iSpuuareif fip(<^th ; ^tuiresr tuira^ Qs^tu 

Cturri^s QdSirQpppj spuLLetretjui jSp^ix>; lutrsfQ 

Qr£jQeuiri-s Oa/rQpppj utsir a^iaairjr dsireOLLerr&jU) ^p(^ui. 

The 19th century will be remembered as the era of an¬ 
other great person who contributed to the development of 
Tamil prose. We refer to Mayavaram Vedanayagam Pillai, 
the distinguished author of “ Prathapa Mudahar Charitram 
which is perhaps the first novel ever written in Tamil. This 
is a work of very great importance and deserves to be read by 
all those who evince, a genuine interest in Tamil.literature... 
The thanks of Tamil readers is due to the Tamil Literature 
Society of Tuticorin for bringing out a reprint of the original 
book, without any alteration whatsoever. Vedanayagam 
Pillai’s direct, simple and conversational style adds flavour to 
the narrative which abounds in several proverbs. 

And so, we come to the twentieth century, the renaissance 
movement announced by the trumpets of national insurrec¬ 
tions, the decreasing emphasis on grammar, the puritan move¬ 
ment and the various schools of Tamil prose-writing. The 
general trend has been determined by Western contacts. First, 
it was an imitation of and later, a hostility to everything Wes- 
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tem. The present phase is one of correct perspective based 
on intrinsic worth, 

As the editor of Tamil classics, Dr. Swaminatha Iyer de¬ 
serves an unique place in our literary history. He will be re¬ 
membered as the first Tamil scholar to edit his works bn the 
English model with annotations, reference citations, biogra¬ 
phical notes of the authors and the conunentators, descriptive 
notes, etc. Dr. Swaminatha Iyer wrote a clear and concise 
style as will be evident from the following quotation from his 
autobiography : 

eresra^ ^jjir^^iuiriujrirs 
jBirjrirajessnutuT s=p(2ppa(^esiptu iSIjtt 

luih Qsiremt—aiir ; s-aat—iueuir ; ^euesijrs ■<3sir^p/th 

Quir^ cresra^ih mppu tSl6irS>r<SE^<50ii) uttJih &^6tari—ir(^ui. 
iSjnlasiu ^^aiuiira jpi&jir e-uCttJ/rQuujrir.... i9&r8stra^s(^ 
measr^iiptr^ QQeOiLufj^ ^piresrp^ed u^srQtuQptr^' 

GTQ^ppjrssiflQiu Qu(^. 

The Renaissance movement iii literature camp into being' 
as a result of the political conditions of the times ; PoefSubra- 
manya Barathi and, to some extent, V. O. Chidambaram Pillai 
wrote in a vein’ that did not find much favour with the Pundits. 
Here is a typical instance of the poet’s prose-style : 

Q^aj pjre^iajih Qurmp (v^0 ; '^drears ; Qmearp 

pdso; Qeu^dsira untaseChOeuessTesnn ^pth 

e.AS)C-a/ utUSu QuirTpp euaSjp^ s(^esiiLa^Ui QeuejsrenuuLfUi 
Qjesieu aeopp ^truiueo ^ppptrecfStJ utljs^p Quird'pp qj\ pt (^ ; 
QjStu Qp/rena; pte^p pteSii sreisw. ^jppdssriLfUi Ga^irppi 

u^ei)a=s (s^peapaQm tatsuiSn^jSlQed iSh^ppi^L^edirth. 
^^eQpiDir^ OrttippiQairesir® eresr ^tl. eoQ bj 

^ijrairQ eji9^a^ eur^Q^pesr^ 

% 

One of the best exponents of this school of popular wnrit- 
mg was^a Ra. He was able to influence a score of important 
writers of his day, Kalki, Pudumaipithan and Ku Pa Ra not 
excluded. Va Ra wrote a vigorous style and employed-many a 
telling word u^d only in spoken Tamil until then. As an ex¬ 
ample of his characteristic style, let us look at this clipping 
from the first number of the magazine, ^^Manikkodi ” ; . .. 
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tJiTjr^ LjtrtsfjLi^ u^suflsQaTis^; <sr^^iu^ wesS^s 

■Qstuf.;; (oUirjnrLLL-^0&> u&oeciraSjrih ^jrirsBstr fF(S 

ut—^ tnaaflssQarra^. LasmflsQsirt^ utrjr^ 

utesr^^enu. ^ietQ euetr(^ih ^nStueo jgissR, QpSstsr, 

QairQ£fi4SJ. •■ . 

All tills is not to say that there has hot been any scholarly 
writing either. Thiru Vi Ka, who is generally acknowledged 
as the greatest living writer in Tamil, is well-known to all lovers 
of Tamil through his many books. Of these, we may parti¬ 
cularly mention " Murugan alladhu Alagu ”, “ Tamil Thenral ”, 
f‘Pennin Perumai ”, “ Gandhi-adigalum Manitha Vazhkai-* 
yum ” and ” Thiru Vi Ka Vazkai Kurippugal ”. He is known 
for his excessive use of the exclamation-mark. There is a 
hum<Ht>us remark about him that the printers who print his 
books must be adequately stocked with type-cases of the ex¬ 
clamation mark! He luu ^ccessfuUy used the question-and- 
answer method. 11111 Vi ^-unlike other scholars—has written 

on almost every conceivable subject imder the sun:—on religion^ 
politics, literature, economics, natural scenery, etc. His styfe 
is arresting ; it is fuH of short sentences ; he is fond of using 
words like 

e^^Lheumss, tuir? a^-irjseo, QutreQcif, 
Qstr^, yjs^striu^^sei^p^. 

The following passage is from one of Thiru Vi Ka’s works: 

&<sosrreOLb (^(^itirir ^is^eij(^L<^ atreoih 

m^esTir euir^euifi pemi—Qupp^; ^uQutr^ evir&s^u(j^s(^ 

^aypiuirQ euQ^Sp^; Qp/rt^ecireirir euiuuuLLQ peoii 

Qupu QuirQpjp. QpTffiedirearlr i^sriLQ §}^sir&0 &jB0<s^pesip3= 
Qpp^ems QeFtu^(^aSlp^. i-fjriL& 

Qsa-Qes)La** " ,^t_.s0(T/5fi8)/D ” ^ir-essra^u Quira-sS 

** ^mp^suth ** crsargfv/ft Q/sirtLesitssiius ea)3SLJUpfiS<F 
er^^ih ^/Rajirs^ssKoinfS, s^Qstrpwp^euui’* 
Qsiri^eniuu upsaeQQu:. 

Of other scholars, for want of space, we shall limit our ob- . 
servations to Professors Somasundara Barathiar, Sethu Piliai 
and Dr. M. Varadarajan. 

Somasundara Barathiar has a style, all his owp.' Critics 
have pronounced it as “ the unpronounceable style ” ; admirers 
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have hailed as quite in keeping with the traditions of Sangam 
school. Here is his message to a special number of a perio¬ 
dical : 

^iRaj Lf^iu ere^oj ^ja^aj {Bent—tSii 

a-esteu ubeQiua^ QjFrjb Qfiric^^ ^p^enL-tuireinjr^ 

ued ^es>pu9p utjQ^a/S pv^petfih ped€\a B^6inir<s3^p 
jSiriLt^^ SrO-p Qpir/^pp psi>(T^Ui sS^srp^pQpth eQojppp^ 
tuRttJSjr. 

Sethu Pillai’a style mav be compared to that of W. H. 
Hudson : his deep study of Kamba Ramayanam comes to him 
handy when others are at a loss to find the apt words. His 
writings—fancied by the public and envied by his colleac:ues— 
often remind me of R. L. Stevenson’s views on some technical 
elements of style: 

“ First the phrases should be rhythmical and pleasing to 
the ear ; secondly, the phrases should be musical in the mouth; 
thirdly, the writer should weave the argument intoi a pattern, 
both beautiful and logical and lastly, he should mteter the art 
of choosing apt, explicit and communicative words.” 

Dr. Varadarajan has made his mark as an eminent writer, 
thanks to his numerous books. He has been highly successful 
in his attempts to portray classical Tamil thought. His works 
reveal' his vigour, insight and distinct literary character. In 
■ brief sentences and a simple, chaste and grammatical style, he 
has demonstrated that the Tamil language lePds itself to the 
expression of all modem ideas. 

This brings us to the so-called Puritan movement and its 
great founder Maraimalai Adigal. By insisting on the need to 
use pure Tamil words only, he has helped the preservation of 
ancient Tamil words which would otherwise have died unsung, 
imwept, unhonoured. Thanks mainly to him, fewer and fewer 
foreign words are now used by Tamil authors. Of course, there 
is a school of thought which feels that written Tamil must be 
synonymous with spoken Tamil; it sees, no harm in using 
foreign words in place of Tamil words. This section has re¬ 
ceived powerful support from press-barons, film-magnates, and 
their foUowers. The other section—^led by Maraimalai Adigal 
^insists on the purity of Tamil. It also desires to keep up 
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grammar, S 3 aitax, and sentence-construction. It views the 
penetration of foreign words with suspicion. While strong 
views are held by both the groups, the puritans gain increasing 
public support. We shall content ourselves with drawing the 
reader’s attention to the views of such an independent autho¬ 
rity as Winslow. He says in the preface to A Comprehensive 
Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil : 

“ Within certain ranges of thought, omitting terms of art, 
science, religion in a great measure and pertain abstract forms, 
we may write in pure Tamil, as in English we may in pure 
Saxon. In fact the nearer we approach the Shen Tamil the less 
we need Sanskrit 

And Dr. Caldwell has well said : 

"The Tamil, the most cultivated, ab intra, of all the 
Dravidian idioms, can dispense with Sanskrit altogether, if 
need be, and not only stand alone, but flourish without its aid.” 

To conclude this preliminary survey of the trends in njo- 
dern Tamil prose writing, let us summarise our observations : 

“ Good Tamil Prose began with the commentators. The 
present-day printing facilities have added to the quantity of 
prose-iiterature in Tamil while its quality has gone down very 
appreciably. In the name of intelligent prose, the crime of 
diffusing ungrammatical Tamil and spoiling the sweetness and 
euphony of Tamil by writing foreign words phonetically with¬ 
out their being Tamilised is ruthlessly perpetrated. The at¬ 
tempt to write pure and unmixed Tamil is condenmed by 
those who are unequal to the task as ‘ Purism (The late 
M. S. Puranalingam Piilai in his TAMIL INDIA). 




DR. XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

I 

A LOVE of Nature cannot but be engendered in a people 
that come often in touch with Nature. The influence 
in fostering an appreciation and love of Nature is mutual be¬ 
tween poets and people. The Tamil poets came from the 
people who as a nation were intimate with Nature, and the 
people were encouraged in their enthusiasm for Nature by 
what the.poets wrote. 

The Tamil learnt to love flowers and plants even front 
his very childhood. The eldest sons of warriors when they set 
their eyes on their fathers for the first time, saw them in the 
panoply of war adorned with the garlands of warfare. It was 
the custom then that a few days after the birth of the heir, the 
king, dressed in battle-array which included also 'garlands of 
flowers, should show himself to his son, so that the child’s first 
sight of his father m^ht be that of his father as warrior. Such 
was the love of braver}*^ among the ancient Tamils.^ 

Even infants had a few flowers tied to their forelocks 
which were brushed back to a side above the forehead. The 
fifth poem in the Ago/m collection speaks of a heroine who went 
up to her husband about to depart for another country. She 
was silent; a (forced smile broke the pressure of her lips ; tears 
welled up in her eyes. Her entire countenance bespoke a 
pleading that he should desist from parting. She pressed her 
child to her bosom and smelt daintily the fragrant flowers 
adorning the boy s hair. She breathed a sigh and the flowers 
faded—so warm was her breath of anguish.^ 

^ Puram, 100 . 

- Agam, 5 . 
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The younger children, counted among their toys, little 
dolls, made out of the petals, or poUen-bed of flowers. Child¬ 
ren young and old, played games under the shades of trees, 
games in which the seeds of fruits or dried fruits themselves 
formed the indispensable materials of the games.’ Their 
leisure Was spent in the gardens and groves gathering flowers 
and leaves of the region, weaving garlands out of them, or pre¬ 
paring the leafy dresses with which they adorned themselv^. 
The garlands were either of one kind of flowers or of diverse 
flowers or of flowerp interspersed with leaves.Bathing in the 
sea, the river, the lake and tanks, was one of the most pleasur¬ 
able pastimes of outdoor life seen in Cangam littrature. 
Young and old of both sexes dived and swam and played 
merrily with the surf or with the waves and eddies in rivers 
and tanks. Even in places of religious pilgrimage, there were 
large tanks where bathing for sport and pleasure was com¬ 
mon.® The Kurinjippattu of KapUar mentions the many ways 
in which girls delight themselves on the hills, thek* sitting on 
an eminence prepared as an ambush to drive away the par¬ 
rots, their raising such cries as frighten the birds in their nests, 
their sporting in the river whose waters flow from the moun¬ 
tain heights “ like white linen,” and their having dried them¬ 
selves and their hair, gathering flowers on the hillsides. Such 
pleasurable distractions, sometimes in the company of the 
hero, were not confined to the hillsides.® In the other regions, 
except obviously in the palai, the young enjoyed themselves in 
like manner. The Pattinapalai gives an account of the neydal 
regions, how the fisher-fo^ on full-moon days, adorned them¬ 
selves with the flowers of their own region, played on the beach 
with crabs and the waves, built castles on the sand, and thus 
passed the live-long day."^ The Kali odes give many an indi¬ 
cation of the festive dance under mullai bowers and the gay 
life of the shepherds in the open air.® Marudam wa& known 
for its aquatic sports. Not only the long descriptions in: 
Paripadal, but al^ other verses reveal a keen appreciation of .. 

* Kur. 48; Nar. 3, 2r4; 79, 2-3; Cfr. Nar. 68, 155; Puram, 176. 

*■ The leafy-dress also bad flowers interwoven with leaves. 

® Paripadal, 9, 61. 

® Kurinjipattii, Passim, 259. 

^ Pattiriappalai, 11; 85 ; 105. 

« Kali, 1; 49; 3; 75; 6; 47. 
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public baths.* Tht Pattinappalai says that the ritual bathing 
in the tanks of Puhar were productive of happiness in both 
worlds.*® 

The Tamils had their houses built in beautiful surround¬ 
ings, in the centre of a garden. Percolated paths led to the 
central entrance. It is under these bowers that the young 
heroine is often pictured as engaged in play. Here too the 
heroine plants a creeper or plant (often an ^lu&c) and waters 
it daily with her own hands.** Sometimes, it is a plant that 
is grown in an earthen jar or flower pot.*® When the heroine 
has left home with her lover, these plants that she has nur¬ 
tured are among the constant reminders to the nurse of the 
child now lost to her.*® 

% 

Natural beauty and flowers entered on a preponderant 
scale in the story of Tamil love. The poets idealize the spots 
on which lovers meet. The first meeting as developed in 
Iroiyanar Agaporul where Nature’s setting is the most pic¬ 
turesque that one can imagine for the drama of love, is but a 
development of or a composition of several such scenes in 
Cangam literature. One of the conventional situations in 
which lovers meet is when the heroine is out in the open 
gathering vengai flowers together with her yoimg companions. 
It was the custom among children to shout out “ Ti^r, tiger ” 
in the childish belief that the vengai would lower its brandies 
within reach for them to pluck its flowers. The colour of the 
vengai flower which resembles that of the tiger was the cause 
of the origin of this cry. A heroine, with her companions, 
plays about the vengai with shouts of “Tiger, tiger.” A 
young chief who is out hunting hears the cry and hastens to 
the place of the cry in the belief hat a real tiger has given 
^use for alarm. “Where has fled the tiger ? ” he queries 
in anxiety. The girls hide one behind the other in shyness. ’ Is 
it possible that falsehood emanates even from such lips as 

» Aina; ‘*//697«)/ril(5u 71-80; Panpadal; Poems on Vaiai. 

Pattinappalai, 1; 39 : P&ot ’ 

Nor. 179, 1; anu&o*'; '305/P suiu&o** 

Agam 89, 21. 

“ Agam, 165, 11: <j^eu&tr sut® usoi 

« !7ar. 110; 305. ^ ^ 
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yours ? " he pointedly remarks and hastens away, but not be¬ 
fore his eyes have met and spoken with the eyes of the 
heroine.** 

The vengai tree is closely associated in poetry with love 
in the mountain region. It presents a very pleasing aspect 
when in bloom with its golden bunches of blossoms “ as finely 
wrought as the workmanship of the cleverest jeweller.” Often 
its flowers are compared to flames of fire. Its petals strewn 
on a rock below the tree remind the poet, because of their 
colour, of a tiger asleep.*® Its flowering season was consider¬ 
ed to be auspicious and was set apart for the public celebra¬ 
tion of weddings, and betrothed couples awaited eagerly for 
it to burst into flower.** There is room to believe that, at 
first, marriages were celebrated under the flowering vengai, 
because it was the shadiest and loveliest tree of the region. 
Hence its flowering was understood to introduce auspicious 
days for lovers. 

In many a poem the maid urges the hero to get married 
now that the vengai has bloomed, or She consoles her mistress 
sayinfe now that the vengai has flowered her lover will soon 
return and they will be united forever after cereanonial wed¬ 
lock.*^ This association of the vengai with weddings led to 
the custom of new brides adorning their hair with these red 
flowers, and of parents carrying out deliberations regarding 
their children’s espousals, and of the festive dances taking 
place on the marriage day, under a flowering vengai}^ A touch¬ 
ing poem in the Kuruntogai collection speaks of a heroine 
weeping almost unconsciously as soon as she adverted the 
vengai had flowered, for she realised that of her lover there 
was as yet no sign.** 

Vengai flowers were among those which lovers preferred 
to give their beloveds, especially during the period of court¬ 
ship. They exchanged garlands among themselves.*® The 

Agum, 48; 52. 

Pufam, 202,J8-61 '“^ 011 ) Lfs8sU:^u l/jdu> : Kur. 47. 

Pari, 14, 11-12; Agam, 12. 

” Agam, 2 ; Kali, S 8 ; Nar. 206. Cfr. Agam. 378. 

« Nar. 313; Kali, 42; Cfr. Kur. 241. 

« Nor. 241. 

»> Nor. 818. 
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hero himself adorns the heroine’s tresses with the flowers he 
has brought for her.^. The chiefs made presents of bouquets 
of flowers and of leafy-dresses or leafy-girdles to be worn as. 
ornaments around the waist— Another flower commonly pre¬ 
sented by lovers of the hills was the gloriosa supcrba. In the 
first poem of Kuruntogai, the maid rebukes a chief mildly 
when he hands bunches of gloriosa superha that he has brought 
from his own hills to be presented to the heroine. She im¬ 
plies by the rebuke that the chief ought to marry the heroine, 
and thus end the courtship which has been the occasion for 
gossip in the vicinity. Her laconic statement is in effect, " On 
our own hill sacred to Murugan, flowers also this clustered 
blood-red flower,” meaning that she rejects his offer of flowers 
to her lady.**® 

The heroine on the other hand, once in love with a chief, 
is desperately in love with all the natural objects connected 
with her lover, with the hills which are his possession, with, 
the clouds that sail over them, with the river oc stream that 
brings the waters of the hills, with the plants and flowers that 
these waters wash down from the chief’s mountainous abode. 
To a maid sorrowful because of her mistress languishing for 
her lover, the mistress says :— 

" Hitherto I consoled myself by gazing at his hill. But now that 
it is evening, his hill seems to disappear gradually like a ship 
that sinks at sea. Hence I am inconsolable.’*^* 

Again to a maid who wonders if her mistress would be 
able to support the grief of separation, the mistress says :— 

“Look at my forehead. The effect of sorrow is no more there. 
The reason is that I have beheld his hill washed by heavy 

rain, where groups of peacocks cry in the thick groves, and 
where the pale-faced-monkeys and their little ones shiver with 
cold.»’^5 

Nature has the objects with which the heroine consoles her¬ 
self during the absence of her lover. There is another little 
stanza of Awai, which is significant in its suggestion regard¬ 
ing the love a heroine has for the hill associated with her lover. 

Kur. 312. S: “<9n.jB^6S) OsuujJb^ sS rof ugof . 

22 Kur. 214. Cfr. Kur. 333, 342; Pari, 6 , 68 . 

2» Kur. 1. 

2* Kur. 240. 

25 Kttr. 249. 
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The heroine is found to be of poor health by her parents. The 
mother seeks a.woman-diviner to find out the cause. The divi¬ 
ner divines with) grains of paddy^ and with the help of prayer 
to the gods announces the cause of her illness, namely, that it 
comes from Murugan, the god of the hills, and that he must 
be appeased with the dance sacred to him. To such a diviner 
occupied in her divination with the grains of paddy, the maid 
says, “sing not of the gods, but sing the song of his hill that 
you have been singing,” so that the parents might understand 
that she is love^sick.. 

** losiGsiir insidm 

iLssrOfA (SsiiTU usksjr 

VDxOsrr uir^x urilQu. 
uir(^A utiIGl. 

^drjoth urtij.uj uriLQi-*' 

(Kur; 23 ; 

While arrangements are being made for the heroine’s 
wedding, the maid observes to the heroine that she has»brave- 
ly borne the pangs of separation. To her the heroine replies 
that she was able to do so because of the comfort she has de¬ 
rived'from a gloriosa superha plant, washed down stream from 
the hill of her lover by the night’s rain. She took it in her 
hands, fondly kissed it many times because it came from her 
lover’s hill, and planted it in her own garden. The sight of 
that plant gave her joy enough to await with resignation such 
time as would bring the nuptial day. The mother saw her 
fetching the plant from the stream and planting it, but said 
nothing. Even the highest heaven would not be adequate re¬ 
ward for her goodness, was the opinion of the heroine. 

“ Listen, maid dear. The highest heaven would he small reward 
for mother, I fetched the kantal tuber that arrived one morn¬ 
ing brought by the fragrant stream fed by the evening rain on 
his hill. I hissed the tender leaves so often that they withered ; 
and I planted it at home.' Mother watched my actions but 
breathed not a word.” 

(Kur. 361). 

The wedding ritual itself included the use of petals of 
flowers and paddy grains. Before the bride was taken to her 
chamber, four ladies who already had given birth to children, 
were appointed to strew flowers and paddy grains on the bride 
and pronounce this greeting • 
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" May you never swerve from chastity and thus do good, 
and may you be a partner in life that loves her husband.” 

Disappointed lovers too said their disappointment with 
flowers in the later developments of love poetry. They wore gar¬ 
lands of the most uncared for flowers {e.g., erukkalai 
and mounting palmyrah stocks made after the fashion of a 
horse, they went about proclaiming their grief.*’ 

In daily life too garlands were profusely used, especially 
when men and women went on their social or religious visits. 
In the Paripadal occurs a statement that the entire road from 
Madura to Tirupparangkunram, a distance of about four 
miles, seemed to he one long garland to an onlooker from the 
hill, so many were the pilgrims and so profusely had they de¬ 
corated themselves with garlands.*® 

• The Tamils said it with flowers not only in love but also 
in friendship, in hospitality and even in relief of poverty and 
want. When strangers passed through a village they were 
offered flowers as a sign of friendliness.*® When poets and 
minstrels went to kings and chiefs to sing their praises and 
obtain relief in want, they were not only given, elephants and 
lands and silks, but lotuses made of gold. It was the custom 
for the patron to present the head of th(^ band of minstrels or 
dancers with a lotus of gold. Sometimes the gift consisted of 
flowers made of gold fastened together by bands of silver.*® 
These musicians adorned even their musical instruments with 
garlands of flowers.*^ 

During periods of mourning, flowers and garlands were 
not used by the Tamils in adorning themselves or the other 

Agam, 86 . Even the image of the goA "wYach. was used lor the mar¬ 
riage ceremony was made of petals of flowers, and laid on the ten¬ 
der Vahai-flowers and grass. See A 0 am, 136. 

27 Kur. 17; 182; Nar. 220; H. T. p. 170. 171. 

28 Part, 19. 15-18. 

2» Malaipadu, 428 fif. 

8 ® Porun. 159-60; “ 6rifiiusn*fi daiif. (njUiaof 

9rftlu3Q^Ui iSfisnfi QuirsSiud 

Perumhan ; 481-482 ; Malaipadu, 558-569 ; Puram, 12, 1 ; 29, 1 ; 69 ; 
4-21; 126, 1-3 ; Kali, 55, 2 ; 85, 2 ; Puram, 11, 18. 

•1 Puram, 242, 2-3. firirirp QujbjaSIQtsr**! 153, 7-8^ 
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objects which they were wont to decorate with flowers. Po¬ 
verty and suffering too were causes for abstaining from the 
use of flowers. Among the many poems rich in pathos is an 
elegy on the death of a chief in which the poet turns to the 
blooming jasmine with pity and asks, “Wherefore bloomest 
thou when none will wear thee ? ” The poem, incidentally, 
mentions the many occasions on which flowers were worn :— 

“The youths will have thee not. The bangled-damsels will 
gather thee not. The bard, to adorn his lyre’s handle will re¬ 
ceive thee not. The songstress vnll wear thee not. After 
Sattan of the strong bow who killed many a foe and showed 

his prowess, is no more —O mullai dost thou tloom yet in 
Olliyur’s land ? " 

(Puram, 242). 

Society, at the time of the composition of these poems, 
was hard on widows. They had to sleep on a bed of stones, 
and eat the rice of the white water-lily {^^ihueo) and fast and 
mourn their lot, or burn themselves on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands. A royal poetess says that it were better to die 
on the same pyre as her lord than to lead such a life, so differ¬ 
ent from the one she led with her lord. To her, he says, after 
her lord’s death, the cool waters of the lake where lotuses 
bloom and the raging fires of the pyre are the same. She will 
throw herself into the fire with as little concern as she woifld 
into a bathing pool.^^ Another widow, a poetess herself, who 
leads this penitential life prescribed by social convention, has 
a quatrain of simple beauty in which die addresses the water- 
lily. The poem is so fragile in its tender suggestiveness that I 
dare not risk a translation. It means, however, that it is sad 
indeed that the water-lily which in the youthful days of the 
poetess served for her leafy ornamelits, now that her husband 
is no more, should offer the grain which recalls to her a life of 
abnegation and loneliness. 

“ fi.TdLD Sf ^Qtoisir aririiuai 

^isauj fissiffiuJT uSsadsu^ ^ssfldiu, 

QuQ^suardi G^ircifijssir utriu^Gfioru Qurr(^^ 

SnSilSi 

^ms6u u^M-U3 Lfnsoir uSswQsu** 

(Puram; 24 &/ 


*2 Puram, 246. 
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II 

We have seen the use made of garlands and flowers in 
warfare, and the different flowers that signified different stra¬ 
tegic movements. It remains to sum up briefly those customs 
connected with Nature which have not been mentioned so far. 

Each king and chief had a tree which symbolized him 
and was called his guardian tree (<s/r«ud> toirds). He seems to 
have planted his outer defences with many trees of that spe¬ 
cies, and any king waging war against another was supposed 
to score a great victory over his enemy and disgrace him if 
he could penetrate into the forest defences of his enemy, and 
cut down his symbolic tree. Thus the margosa tree was the 
“ guardian tree " of Palayan and the punnai of Titian. It was 
also counted an act of defiance and bravery, if a king tied one 
of his elephants to the “ guardian tree ” in the forest defences 
of his enemyTh story is narrated of the poet Satanar who 
went to receive a poet’s gifts by singing the praises of a chief 
Veliman by name. Since Veliman was resting, he refused to 
see the poet but ordered his younger brother to give a few gifts 
to the poet. The latter was niggardly in his giving. The poet 
refused his gifts, went to the chief Kumanan and having re¬ 
ceived ample presents which included one or more elephants, 
he brought one of them, and tied it to the “ guardian tree ” 
of Veliman, and harangued him thus in his presence :— 

“ You are not one that gives or protects those who seek help ; 
but neither are patrons wanting to those in need of succour. 
Learn then that there are those in want, and that there are 
those who meet their wants. The mighty elephant that I have 
tried to your "guardian trees" in the defence outside your 
castle, is a gift. O chief of the swift horse thus do I return." S4 

To spite an enemy king, there was also the custom among 
victors of making use of the timber of the “ guardian trees ” 
of their enemy chiefs or kings, for the wooden part of the 
drums that were used by their armies in proclaiming their 
victories.** 


83 Patir, 33, 3; Puram, 57, 10-11; 162, 5-6; 336, 4. 
Puram, 162. 

83 Potir, 11, 12-14; 17, 5 ; Agam, 347, 4-5, ■ 
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Besides these “guardian trees,” the three kings of Tamil 
Nad, the Cera, the Cola, and the Pandiya had a flower each 
as his own emblem, just as the lily, the rose, and other flowers 
have been taken as emblems of royal houses in the West. The 
atti flower was the emblem of the Colas, the palTnyrah flower 
of the Cera, and the margosu flower of the Pandiya. A poet in 
addressing two of the Cola family who were flghting among 
themselves for the Cola throne, appeals to them thus with the 
hope of offering a reconciliation : 

“You are not one who wears the white garland oj the lofty 
palmyrah’s flowers (Cera), nor wear you the darh-branched 
margosa’s garland (Pandyan). You wear the attv’s garland i 
so does he who faces you in battle. I one of you is defeated, 
it is the House of Cola that is defeated.” 

When a king went to war, he wore garlands made of his royal 
flowers, as well as the flower that signihed the particular kind 
of warfare in which his troops and he were going to engage. 

Garlands of the flowers emblematic of the royal houses 
were used also to decorate the royal standards. In the graphic 
account of Pandiyan Nedunjelian visiting the wounded at 
mid-night, it is said that the general who preceded him point¬ 
ing out the wounded soldiers one by one, carried a halberd 
around which was wound a garland Of margosa flowers.^’ 

Further, certain stories that gradually formed part of the 
folklore of the Tamil people v^ere such as to fire the imagina¬ 
tion of poete and people in favour of a love of Nature and ani¬ 
mals and birds.^® There is the story of Pari, one of the seven 
chieftains renowned in Tamil history for his liberality. He 
found one day a jasmine creeper lying athwart his chariot 
path. He would not ride his chariot over it, nor would he 
allow it to grow unsupported across the path. He abandoned 
his chariot so that the plant might creep on it for support. 
This tender munificence towards a plant was the subject of 
poetic praise as the most characteristic act of his life.®® There 
was Pehen who came in for equal- praise because he found a 
peacock shivering with cold, and with gesture more gracious 

Puram, 45, 1-5. 

Nedunalvadai, 176 f: 

See introductions to texts. 

Puram, 200, 9-11 ; 201, 2-3 ; Sirupan, 87-91. 
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than that of Sir Walter Raleigh, covered the peacock' with the 
silk mantle with which he was himself covered.^® A story is 
recounted of birds in the person of Ay Einan. He was so much 
a lover of birds and their protector, that when he fell in the 
field of battle, all the birds formed a canopy with their out¬ 
stretched wings to protect him from the rays of the sun. And, 
it is added in the poems, that the owl was struck with grief 
at its own want of vision during the day for it could neither 
see Ay and his wounds, nor join the other birds in providing 
shelter.^^ 

There is an anecdote concerning Kapilar, a poet who has 
written many a beautiful line of Kurinji poetry. His great 
patron and friend was Pari, the chieftain who lent his chariot 
to a jasmine creeper. Pari’s liberality was such that he gave 
away the revenue and ownership of the three hundred villages 
of his chieftaincy to poets and minstrels that had gone to him 
for help. The Parambu hill region alone remained for his 
own income. Such was the fame and prowess of Pari that it 
excited the rivalry of the three kings of Tamil' Nad who be¬ 
sieged his rock fortress. Kapilar was with Pari within the 
fortifications when the siege took place. The poets narrate 
how Kapilar trained birds to go out of the fortifications and 
harvest the paddy in the fields. They brought the sheaves 
in their beaks, and thus helped those who were besieged to 
tide over the scarcity of food that the siege had caused.^^ 

A love for the ideal in Nature was fostered by art and 
handicraft. Ori’s hiU, Kollimalai had on its 

western slope the sculpture of a goddess which was so lovely 
to behold that persons who viewed it were entranced by its 
beauty. The beauty of a heroine was compared by poets to 
the beauty of the statue on Ori’s hill.^® 

There are many indications in Cangam literature of the 
highly developed state of the Fme Arts among the ancient 

Puram, 141, 10-12; 145, 1-3; Sinipan, 85-87. 

Agam, 142, 181, 208. 

*2 Agam, 78, 303. 

« Kur. 89, 100 ; Agam, 62, 13-16, 209, 15-17 ; Nar. 186, 6-11. 
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Tamils, and these include several references to the influence 
which a love of Nature exerted on the architecture, painting 
and music of the Tamils. It is on these references that P. T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar based his conclusion : “This same love of 
Nature was the cause why they beautified their tools, their 
houses, their furniture, and their vessels with carvings imita¬ 
tive ojf creepers, leaves, flowers and animals.” ** 


M H. T. p. 89. 
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DR. W. BALENDRA 

O N JULY 3, 1950, at 10 a.m., on a bright sunny morning 
with the smooth blue sea around, a public meeting was held 
at Swami Rock in Fort Frederick. The Office Assistant to the 
Assistant Government Agent, Trincomalie, the Member of 
Parliament for Trincomalie, Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
Urban Council, Trincomalie, District Engineer, P.W.D., the 
Town Overseers, School Teachers and officiating Hindu priests 
had assembled, there to consider a motion to rebuild Konesar 
Temple which was destroyed by the Portuguese Captain 
General, Constantine de Saa on the Hindu New Year Day in 
1624. The question was raised by the then Member of Par¬ 
liament for Trincomalie Town as to what image the temple 
would be dedicated in case it was rebuilt. As this question 
could not be answered at once, a committee was appointed 
and the members of this body decided to meet on August 6, 
1950, to report on the proposal to rebuild Konesar Temple 
and also tx) examine a method of procuring a Lingam (the 
phallic emblem of Siva worship) from Benares, India. Whilst 
workmen, employed by the Urban Council,'were digging a 
well for the use of the tenements on North Coast Road of 
the Town on July 27, 1950 one of them struck a metal object 
at a depth of three feet from the groimd. All the workmen 
were informed and they excavated three objects. These 
statues of Somaskander Siva, consort of Somaskanda Murthi 
Siva and Chandrasekara were given in charge of the Chair¬ 
man, Urban Council, Trincomalie, who reported this find to 
the Archaeological Commissioner. A find of two more of these 
bronze statues had taken place some months previously (date 
unknown) but the objects were not handed over either to 


This study is published by courtesy of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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the Chairman, Urban Council, or to the Archaeological Com¬ 
missioner. Persistent' search was made for these finds and it 
was proved that a bronze figure of Ganesha, Parvati in a 
seated position, one Trisulam' (Trident) and a figure of a 
bird were excavated, when the roots of a coconut tree were 
being dug out on the North Coast Road. These bronze arti¬ 
cles were entwined amongst the roots of the. tree. Thse were 
ultimately handed over to the Chairman of the Committee, 
appointed to restore the Temple. These metal articles com¬ 
prise the largest find ever since H. C. P. Bell unearthed 16 
bronzes at Polonnaruva in 1908. Previous to Bell’s discovery 
at Polonnaruva of the Hindu bronzes, a large bronze Maitriya 
was dug up in 1898, south of the Thuparama Da^ba near 
Basawakkulam. Hugh Nevil, a Civil Servant, discovered many 
Buddhist bronzes which are at present in the British Museum, 
but the date and sites of discovery are unknown. In 1830 a 
large bronze of Tara was found in the Trincomalie District/ 
and was presented to the British Museum by Governor Brown- 
rigg in 1830. More than a century later in 1940 anoth^ re¬ 
markable statue of Tara was found at Kurunegale District 
and was secured for the Colombo Museum. It was described 
by P. E. P. Deraniyagala in 1951. The study of the bronzes 
gives an insight to the civilization of the period ; these rock 
inscriptions and written records aid the study of the history 
of Ceylon. 

Investigations were conductetl to ascertain (a) the ori¬ 
gin of these seven articles, (6) the purpose for which they 
were used, (c) the date (if possible) of their manufacture, 
(d) the country of their origin and (e) the temple or temples 
to which they originally belonged. The authorities on this 
subject, were consulted and local legends were examined to 
ascertain how these bronzes happened to be located at the site 
they were found. Historical References to Trincomalie and 
its surroundings within a radius of 40 miles in Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Sinhalese, Portuguese and English were examined in 
consultation with the acknowledged scholars in these lan¬ 
guages, 
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The measurement and weights of .these articles are as 
follows:— 

Siva in seated pose . 1' 8i'’ xl0'’ —70 lbs. (more gold and copper) 
Parvati in seated pose 1' 4" 

Siva standing . 1' 8" 

Parvati standing . 1' 8* 

Ganesha . 1' S" 

TrisUlam . 1' 7" 

Lamp Top . 1' 5" 

Annam 


X 8" —30 lbs. (gold and copper) 

X 7" —25 lbs. .(more white lead) 

X 5" —30 lbs. (gold and copper) 

X 104"—65 lbs. (more gold and copper) 
xl'O"— 8 lbs. (more brass) 

X 1' 2" — 7 lbs. (more brass) 


235 lbs. 

LTnlike the Polonnaruva bronzes, the seated' Siva and 
the consort are on two separate cushions. Provision had 
been made for carrying these images in procession. The seated 
Siva is four armed—^holding an axe in his right hand, and a 
deer in his left; the axe and deer were sent against him by 
his enemies and subdued by him in accordance with the legend 
that Siva had to fight the deceptions and fraud of human 
nature. The right lower hand is in the fear-noi pose assuring 
protection. The left lower hand is in the Kataha pose. Siva 
is represented with three eyes. The third eye is located bet¬ 
ween the eye-brows and is known as the eye of wisdom. 
Images of the Buddha are seen with the third eye of wisdom. 
All men are are said to possess this eye which is probably 
connected with the pineal gland. Arunachalam stated before 
the R.A.S. on December 1, 1916, that physiologists regard this 
as the vestige of an aborted eye and quotes Descartes who 
placed the seat of Soul in the pineal gland. Modern physiolo¬ 
gical research does not confirm either Arunachalam or Dec- 
cartes’ inference, Siva wears in his right ear a Hindu man’s 
ear-ring and on his left a Hindu woman’s todu (ear-ring). 
The beauty mark, placed by Hindu men and women between 
the eyes, owes its origin to l5ie theory of the eye of wisdom 
depicted in the Siva Statues. Siva wears a necklace of beirries, 
symbols of his piety. This is explained by Arunachalam as 
solidified tears wept by him for the woes of his devotees. Ro¬ 
saries of these beads arc worn to this day by all Hindus. Siva 
wears the sacred thread which runs over tlie left shoulder and 
under the right arm. The thread consists of 96 strands repre¬ 
senting 96 forces which are the constituents of the Universe, 
according to Hindu shastras. 
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This thread together with a type of modern jewellery is 
present in the Trincomalie seated Siva. The latter is com¬ 
monly seen in Ceylon both among the Sinhalese and Tamil 
women and is used as a decorative emblem. The hair of 
Siva s head is braided and the upper part is tied together to 
form a crown terminating in a crest. The Trincomalie seated 
Siva lacks the traditional crescent moon, symbol of Siva’s 
grace and glory,. The abdominal bracelet is prominent in the 
Trincomalie Siva but less conspicuous in the Polonnaruva 
Siva. 

H. C. P. Bell, Ananda Coomaraswamy and Arunachl'am 
have been silent as to the origin and the ornamental covering 
the shoulders present in Polonnaruva bronzes. The shoul¬ 
der decorative chains are more conspicuous in the Polon¬ 
naruva specimen but the Trincomalie types are more artisti¬ 
cally designed. The chain of beads is present in the Polonna* 
ruva find but absent in the Trincomalie one. The abdominal 
bracelet, the leg and ankle decorations and the loin cloth de¬ 
corative motif are sumlar in both. The most conspicuous 
chest decoration in the Trincomalie Siva is the “padakam”, 
worn to this day by most women of Ceylon, although it has 
ceased to be a decorative emblem with men. Only wealthy 
bridegrooms of today wear this “ padakam ” during the thali 
ceremony on their wedding day. The anatomy of the Polon¬ 
naruva bronze is incorrect and the abdomen is out of all 
proportion to the chest measurements. The Polonnaruva 
seated Siva ignores rules of anatomical proportions. The 
Trincomalie specimen is one of the most outstanding exam¬ 
ples of Hindu bronze sculpture existent in the whole world. 
Whoever designed this figure, is a master artist. Perhaps he 
was influenced by the exquisite images of the Buddha of the 
fifth century in Ceylon, found by Horsfall at Badulla and the 
Toluvila Buddha of the same period. The Trincomalie seated 
Siva distinctly shows non-Indian influence. This sculpture 
may have been designed by Hindu workmen resident in Cey¬ 
lon who were influenced by Buddhist ait. The possibility the 
Polonnaruva bronzes have been cast in Ceylon has not been 
entirely ruled out by Ananda Coomarasamy, Gravely and 
Ramachandran in their treatises on “Bronze Art in India 
and Ceylon ”, In addition to the Polannaruva seated Siva, 
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two simOar specimens at the Madras Museum were found 
and these were adjudged by Chintamani Kar as superb spe¬ 
cimens of Hindu metal art.. For anatomical proportions, the 
Trincomalie seated Siva excels the Madras Museum speci¬ 
mens. It is one of the most outstanding examples of Hindu 
metal art available today according to Dr. Paranavitana in a 
press interview in 1950. 

If the Trincomlie Siva image in the sitting posture is the 
most outstanding example of Hindu metal casting, the stand¬ 
ing Siva (Chandrasekera) is the crudest example of metal 
art and, perhaps, one of the oldest examples existent. 
The approximate date of its origin is the tenth century., The 
face is Mongolian in appearance with prominent malar bone 
and oblique eyes. The limbs appear wooden, lifeless and in¬ 
artistic. All canons of human anatomy have been ignored. 
The beads over the neck and the loin cloth over the pelvis 
are primitive. The decorations around the ankle and the 
shoulder ornamentation are crude. 

One of the female figures is in the sitting position and 
the other is in the standing position. The seated Parvati is 
resting on a cushion and the figure is exquisitively poised. 
Anatomical proportions are scrupulously observed but the 
shoulder, neck and chest ornamentations are not elegantly 
featured. The head dress is artistically designed. 

The standing Parvati is an outstanding example of the 
artist in the whole range of Hindu metal sculpture of the 
female figure. The pose, the jewellery and the dresses have 
been copied by modern Indian ballet dancers. The necklace 
(thali) had been tied with a gold thread and the locket was 
shining when it was excavated from the ground. The “ pada- 
kain’^ has been beautifully designed, the jewellery on the 
hands and feet are modern and the dress is an' advance of the 
type of dress worn in the Polonnaruva bronzes. The Polon- 
nai uva Parvati wears an improvised type of bifurcated drap¬ 
ery whilst the Trincomalie specimen has developed a garment 
corresponding to a modern skirt. The hair is collected at the 
back with a “ kondapu ” and ends in tassels running over the 
shoulders. The sash which is tied around the waist ends in 
tassels on either side. The sculptor, who designed Parvati, is 
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requested by Hindu law to meditate and repeat the verse, 
which reads in English as follows :— 

“Part of three, two eyed^-^’o armed, three curved, left 
foot planted and right slightly raised, blue lily in left hand, 
possessed of goMen breasts, the other hand pendant, the sup- 
rejne goddess (Parameswari Parvati).” The right hand is in 
the pose called “ Kataha Hasta "—the tips of the fingers are 
ill contact with the thumb and forming a circle, in which a 
fresh flower may be inserted daily. The left hand hangs down 
loosely by the side “ lol-hasta ” or “ lambe-hasta ”, as it is 
called. The figure stands on the pedestal, resting mainly on 
the left foot, and bending at the hips. The position or sway 
is that known as “ tri-bhanga ”, so called because it has three 
bends at the hips, the shoulder and the neck. Parv’ati portrays 
the female principle—the divine energ>'—and is the consort 
of Siva, the dancer. The bronze, depicting Siva the cosmic 
force in the rhythm of life is missing in. the Trincomalie ex¬ 
cavations but was found in Polonnaruva by Bell in 1906. 

Three other articles in the Trincomalie finds are the 
Ganapathi bronze, the Trident and the figure of the annam. 
The Ganapathi or Ganesh is one of the most unique finds of 
recent times in either Ceylon or South India. The Polonha- 
ruva find had not unearthed a Ganesh of this typje and the 
Ganesh described by Gravely and Ramachandran in the 
Madras Government Museum Bulletin is unimpressive com¬ 
pared to the Trincomalie specimen. The artist has skilfully 
portrayed his idea of Ganesli, the elephant-headed deity, as 
having the strength of an elephant and wisdom of a man. 
Comparing the four Ganeshas, studied by Gravely and Chin- 
tamani Kar, I am of opinion that the Trincomalie Ganesh is 
the most outstanding bronze casting of itfe type available to¬ 
day. The gold content is high and this bronze is certain to 
attract the world wide attention of students of Hindu art in 
metal, owing to the superb technique adopted in casting the 
sixty-five pound Aveight of gold and copper in one piece. It 
is a work of skill on the part of the sculptor who performed 
the casting. 

Trisulam (Siva's Trident) :—One of the interesting finds 
of the Trincomalie treasure is Siva’s Trident (Trisulam). It 
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is one foot seven inches long and one foot broad and weighs 
eight pounds. It is made of brass. A broken trident made of 
copper of height 10.5 cm. and of the tenth century design was 
excavated at the Topawewa Dagoba. A double Trisulam in 
copper (height 5.3 cm.) has been reported by Ananda Cooma- 
rasamy in the Colombo Museum series. 

Annani :—^The Figure of a Bird. This was excavated 
along with six other objects. This gives a definite clue to the 
temple to which it belongs. This brass object’ is the figme of 
a bird used for the top of a brass lamp. The fitting rims are 
seen distinctively. A similar find is reported by Ananda 
Coomarasamy in his work on the Museum bronzes. He calls 
it Hamsa—^probably finials of lamps—Muniseram—^Mediaeval 
—Brass—Height 30 cm. 


II - . . . . 

The next step in these investigations is to collect, sift and 
evaluate evidence on the probable temple to which these arti¬ 
cles might belong. The articles may belong to a temple which 
is nearest the site of their discovery. This is called Konesar 
Temple and the references in Tamil were supplied by Mudlr. 
Sabanathan of the Government Information Office, Colombo. 

1. Sambanthar—7th century A.D.—refers to Konamam- 
malai in one of his Padikams. 

“ He who dwelleth on Konamamalai — where 
the roaring ocean replete with the sandalwood that 
are found on its banks and bits of black Akhil, and 
precious stones and pearls, splashes,—^is the peerless 
one who is accompanied by the sounds of the rows of 
Kalal and the anklets and half of whose body is shar¬ 
ed by the maid of the mountain and who rides a sacred 
bull.” 

2. Arunagirinather in his Thiruppugal (15th century) 
refers tip Thirukonamalai:— 

“ Konnamamalai, whose population was vast and 
where the waves were dashing against the shores 
furiously.” 
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3. Konesar Kalvettu by Kavirayar : Composed partly 
in verse and part in prose ;— 

“ A. King, named Manu Neethi Kanda Cholan, 
who ruled over the country of Cholamandalam learn¬ 
ing from the Kailasapuram the wonders of Thirika- 
yalai (Trincomalie) came over to the place. His son, 
Kulakkodu Maharajah, who followed him later raised 
the temple, Gopuram, Mandapam, Pavanasa spring 
and the sacred tank in 512 of Kal'iyuga on Monday 
the 10th day of the month of Vaikasi.” 

4. Thakshinakailasapuranam by Paditharasar : This is 
more or less Isthalapuranam. ‘ According to the Colo¬ 
phon this appears to have been composed in the reign 
of Sekarajasekaram (Arj'an King of Jaffna) t.e., 14th 
century AJ). 

Konamamalai, where the huge sonorous weaves 
carried on their crest pearls, gold and shells from the 
treasure troves of the sea-bed, and heaped them on 
the beach.” 

5. Yalapana Vaipavamalai by Mylavaganapulavar — 
18th century. He mentions that Kulakkoddu Maha¬ 
rajah came to Ceylon in Salivahana Saka year 358 or 
(436 A.D. ?) and repaired the Konesar Temple. 

“ Konamamalai where a temple with a pond 
(spring) was surrounded by the sea.” 

6. Thirikonasalapuranam by Masilamanipillai Muttu- 
kumaru (19th century—^Exact period is not known). 
The dates mentioned in the Puranas cannot be taken 
as correct. 

“ Konamamalai where in the garden luxuriant 
creepers tall and spreading jasmine bush “ Madavi ”, 
“Pumnali”, “Vengai,” champuk trees interspersed 
with “ MuUai ” were in abundance. 

7. Konamamal’ai, surrounded by the shimmering beach 
strewn with jasmine and the garden on the shore. 

CodringtOn, in a note to the R.A.S. in 1927, quotes the 
Kalveddu and states that the Kaliyuga year 512 corresponds to 
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2590 B.C. i.e., 4542 years ago. This is long before Vijaya 
landed in Ceylon. Local tradition states that Ravana wor¬ 
shipped at the Konesar Temple. To this day there is an inden¬ 
tation in the Rock called the “Ravanan Kalveddu”, the 
cut of Ravana. There ai*e several stories regarding this Rava- 
nan Kalveddu. These stories may be dismissed as being pri¬ 
mitive and cliildish. At the entrance of Fort Frederick, on 
either side of the arch, is a rock inscription with the insignia 
(two fish) of the Pandyan kings. These rock inscriptions have 
miraculously escaped the stone-breakers’ hammer. The Dutch 
engineers, unwittingly fixed them on either side of the arch¬ 
way of the Fort. These inscriptions are referred to by Portu¬ 
guese writers and replica of the original is available in the 
Adjuda Library. Valentyn the Dutch Historian studied the 
inscriptions. Codrington, Rasanayagam of Ceylon and Krishna 
Sastri of Madras have given their interpretations of these 
inscription Si 

The Portuguese account is fomid at the Adjuda Library— 
Codes X 61—Chapter 7—paragraph 40. This translation into 
English reads as follows :— 

“ Constantine de Sa de Menezes destroyed these 
Pagodas, and with the stones thereof made a fortress 
to close that Port to the Chingala, and as it was not I'arge 
enough for a battery it also came to have a small garrison. 
The event of the destructioin of this pagoda was found 
engraved on a stone and being, authenticated by the 
Ouvidor of Ceylon after it had been translated by those 
most learned in ancient letters of the Chingalas, it was 
sent to His Majesty, and it said as follows :— 

Manica Raju Bau Emperor of this Lancae erected 

this pagoda to the god Vidia-mal-manda in the year. 

(according to the reckoning it comes to be 1300 years 
before the coming of Christ). There will come a nation 
called the Franks who will destroy it, and there will be 
no Kings in this Island to rebuild it once more*. 

This stone was placed at the gate of the fortress; 
and there is no doubt that it is the Portuguese who are 
called Franks ; because the French in past ages were 
so well known in Syria and tiience their name resounded 
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in all this Asia, they called therein every European "with 
some corrupted Franguis, as thou^ they were all' French; 
and it suffices to be white folk and not to wear a cabaya 
to be called TVanguis by them. Nor can I give any ac¬ 
count who it was who foretold Hhis truth so distant in 
futurity to a heathen king ; for if the dedication of the 
Pagoda implies idolatry ; the prediction of its destruc¬ 
tion so far implies prohecy, the author of which cannot 
be manifest to us in the obscure date of the traditions 
of India. And though CJonstantine de Sa destroyed these 
pagodas, their worship continued until the time of the 
General Doni Nuno Alurez Pereira, when the last Ganes 
and Jedacas who carried it on were beheaded.” 

The PcMtuguese version dates the origin of the temple 
to 1300 B. C., Codrington puts it as 2590 B. C. 

Constantine de Sa, who gave orders for the destruction 
of the temple, writes as follows :— 

When I went there to make this Fort, I found this 
written on the pagoda among many writings which were 
there, one which ran thus :— 

.has caused the pagoda to be built. Never¬ 
theless the time shall come w'hen the nation of the 
Frangis shall destroy it, and there shall be no king in the 
Island of Ceylon who shall’ rebuild it anew. 

The Frangis are the enemy whom we in the whole of 
the East have.” 

Search was made for evidence of further inscriptions by 
examining the rocks used for building the ramparts. None 
was found. Father Queyroz states in his “ The Temporal 
and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon ” that these inscriptions 
were examined by a committee of investigators and transla¬ 
tions were sent to the Kiing of Portugal. A search is now 
being organised with the assistance of the Indian Envoy at 
Lisbon for evidence of further inscriptions. It is impossible 
to state the period to which these inscriptions belonged and 
whether these were in Sanskrit, Pali, Singhalese or Tamil. 
The rock inscriptions now available are three in numbw. Two 
slabs with the Pandyan insignia with Ta-mil letters at the 
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arch way of Fort Frederick and a fragment of an inscribed 
door jamb found in 1944 by the British Army Service Corps, 
whilst digging a reservoir in Fort Frederick. 

Codrington and Rasanayagam give the follbwing trans¬ 
lation of the Tamil inscriptions at the entrance of the Fort:— 

“ O King! the Portuguese shall later break down 
the holy edifice built by Kulakkodan in ancient times, 
and it shall not be rebuilt nor will future kings think of 
doing so,” 

Krishna Sastri, the Madras Government Epigraphist, 
CTamined these inscriptions and stated that the record might 
belong to the sixteenth century A.D. to judge from the palaeo¬ 
graphy. The photograph produced cannot substantiate Sastri’s 
opinion. The pair offish, the accepted insignia of the Pandyan 
Kings, is. of an earlier date than the sixteenth century, by 
which time the Pandyan Kingdom had ceased to exist. Cod¬ 
rington disagrees with Sastri. He states that they were carved 
in the thirteenth century, when Patawaruman Vira Pandyan 
It planted the Pandyan flag and insignia at Konamalai. 

The fragment of the door jamb was examined by Dr. 
Paranavitane in 1946, who states :— 

A fragment of an inscribed door jamb found in exca¬ 
vation within the Fort at Trincomahe was copied. Two 
stone images of Hindu deities (Luximi and Vishnu) were 

also found in the same place. The preserved 

portion of the record contains the first two lines of a 
.. Sanskrit verse in the Sragdhara metre and its beginning 
of the third line. It states that in the year Saka 1145 
• (Sambhu-puspa), when the sun was in the house of Aries, 
on the. day of the constellation Hasta and at a time when 
the Mesa Lagna was in the ascendant, a prince named 
Codaganga came to Ceylon and had something to do 
(missing portion) at Gokarma. The details of the date 
point to Friday, the 14th of April, 1223 A.D. The Mesa 
Lagna was prevailing in the early hours of the morning.' 
Codaganga of this inscription cannot be identified with 
• any prince of that name known to us from other histori¬ 
cal records of Ceylon or India, The name suggests that 
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he was a scion of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of KAL- 
INGA, Gokarna figuring in the inscription must be the 
ancient name of Trincomalie. We know from the Maha- 
vamsa (Chapter 37 v. 41) that a place of this name in 
Pali Gokarna existed on the eastern seaboard of Ceylon 
in ancient times. Sanskrit Gokarna and Pali Gokarna 
correspond to Singhalese Gona, in which form the name 
must have been in the use among the Sinhalese popula¬ 
tion of the area before they were displaced by the Tamils 
who adopted the old Sinhalese name and pronounced it in 
their own way. In the Tamil form of the place name, 
Tirrukonamalai, Tiru (meaning auspicious) may be pre¬ 
fixed to any name which one wants to honour. Malai 
means “ hiU ” and the essential part of the name is Kona 
which is merely the transliteration in Tamil characters 
of the Sinhalese Gona. The old Sinhalese population of 
the area must have referred to Trincomalie as Congala.’* 
—(Ceylon Administration Report—1946. Archaeological 
Survey of Ceylon). 

Paravavitana’s interpretation of Kona Malai may eX' 
plain the origin of the Konesar—^the present name of the tem¬ 
ple at Swami Rock. Francois Valentyn, the Dutch Historian, 
refers to a rock inscription. The Dutch would have learnt and 
have studied this inscription with their usual thoroughness. 
Valentyn’s reference to this inscription was translated by the 
Ceylon Government Archivist and reads as follows ;— 

“The ancient Emperors of Ceylon had built at 
Trincomalie (which name signifies the equivalent of 
Tricun’s Hill or the Hill of the Three Temples), a tem¬ 
ple of unusual size and splendour which was renowned 
through the whole of India. But in the year 1622 it was 
destroyed and the stones thereof were used by Constan¬ 
tine de Saa or some other Portuguese towards the build¬ 
ing of a fine fortress there. In regard to this temple and 
the destruction thereof, an ancient prophecy was known 
among the Singhalese and this was found inscribed on 
a very old stone in their archaic language. By command 
of the authorities of Ceylon, it was sent to the King of 
Kandy and translated as follows by certain learned men 
—^Manica Raja has reared this temple in honour of the 
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God Vidomal in the year 1300 ; but a certain nation 
called the Franks will come and destroy it; but there 
shall come a king who will build it up again.” 

{/The Dutch version differs from the Portuguese.) 

In addition to the search for rock inscriptions, local say¬ 
ings, traditional tales and recent books on this subject were 
examined and docketed. A large majority were of recent origin 
and are of no historical value, Codrington (R.A.S. Vol. XXX) 
in 1927 cites a rock inscription and translates it as follows :— 

“ 0 King ! Harken. After a cat^s e5^ed one, the red 
eyed one, and the smoke eyed one have gone, the figure 
• will be that of the Northener.’” 

This translation has been queried by Tamil scholars. The 
words thane ” vaduanu Codrington translated “ vadu ” as 
meaning “ vadukan ”—a man of Telugu origin. This is in¬ 
correct. It means “ it will thrive again.” 

Besides the inscription slabs, six pillars of the original 
temple are found on the grounds of Fort Frederick. One is 
on Swami Rock while the other lies on the compound of the 
Fort. 

Apart from the inscriptions seen by the Portuguese and 
the Dutch and the writings of the Kalveddu (which takes the 
origin of the temple as far as the pre-Vijaya period—1600 B.C.) 
the first reference to the temple is by the Hindu psalmist, 
. Sambandam, who lived in the seventh century. A temple of 
immense proportions dedicated to Siva was said to have 
existed thence. This was before the rise of the Chola civiliza¬ 
tion. The inscription seen at Tiriyaya, twenty-nine miles to 
the north of Trincomalie, are also helpful in this study. There 
stands a hill 210 ft. above sea-level and known to the Tamils 
as Kandasamiraalai. This is the hill of God Skanda and near 
this hill are scattered the debris of an ancient Buddhist 
monastery. On the slopes of the hill are some rock 
caves. Brahmi inscriptions, covering an area of 20 feet by 
5 feet of the rock surface, are seen in eleven lines of writing. 
These writings have been made available to the pub¬ 
lic by Dr. Paranavitana in the Epigraphia Zeylanica Vol. IV, 
page 151-160. The script, states Dr, Paranavitana, resembles 
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the PaHavB Grantha of about the seventh centur}’’ and it con- 
tjutts a few Sanskrit inscriptions of this period. Sanskrit in- 
Btr^MKiDs at Kuccaveli, six miles south of Tiriyay, were trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Paranavitana. The inscriptions reveal the Pallava 
mfiuenee in the development of the Sinhalese alphabet in 
Ceykjn during the sixth and seventh centuries. The political 
histcry of Ceylon in the seventh century was profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by the Pallavas as seen from the account of Mana- 
va mni a (668-703) which is published in the Mahavansa. It 
is thus conclusive that there was then cultural intercourse 
between the two countries, though we have no recorded de¬ 
tails. Indications of these available inscriptions point to the 
influence of South India under Parameswara Varuam during 
the latter half of the seventh century. The documents refer 
to the skill of merchants in navigatuig the sea, and engaging 
themselves in the bartering of goods, besides possessing a 
variety of goods laden in sea-faring vessels of diverse sorts. 

The Pallavas, a South Indian race, who flourished bet¬ 
ween the fourth and the ninth century, were noted for their 
architecture in granite and their sea-faring propensities. They 
were famous for their trading capabilities and travelled by sea 
to Java and Indo-China. Therefore, the conclusion that Trin- 
comalie was an intermediate port can be definitely established. 
The Pallavas were mainly Buddhists, but some were Hindus. 
The Hindu section worshipped Siva at the Konesar Temple 
and showered their wealth in their zeal and religious emotion. 
The Buddhist section on the other hand enclosed the relics of 
the Buddha at Giri Kanda Chaitiya- at Teriaye a few miles 
north. On the arrival of the Portuguese, the Buddhists and 
Hindus practised their religious rituals side by side. Constan¬ 
tine de Sa used the words “ Manica Raj Bau ”, the Empesror of 
Lancava. The words liave a Singhalese rather than a Tamil 
tone. The statues of Vishnu and Luximi excavated' inside the' 
Fort near the site of the original tank in 1944 show Pallava 
sculpture. The pillai's available for inspection today are defi¬ 
nitely of Pallava style. Tradition, oral and written, states 
that the Konesar Temple had a thousand pillared haU and a 
batliing tank. This tank can be discerned on- descending into 
the well by the side of the present Tennis Court inside Fort 
Frederick. The tales of Sarabasivam in Tamil utilised for a 
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serial story in English by Isaac Thambiah, give details of the 
temple ceremonies during the time when the Portuguese were 
preparing to loot and destroy the temple. Eleven brass lamps 
were lit on New Year Day in 1624, when a Fifth Column form 
attack was engineered by the Portuguese. Emissaries and 
soldiers dressed as Hindu priests entered the colossal temple 
during New Year Day ceremonies in the year 1624. The pro¬ 
cessional statues of Siva and Par\’ati, in a chariot, (perhaps, 
the one which j^ou see now), came down the hill on its way 
to the town. The temple was deserted by the crowd who 
flocked to the town to see the chariot. Portuguese pirates 
started their plunder. All the available gold, brass, copper, 
silks and jewels were looted. The priests and serfs, who re¬ 
mained in the temple premises, were mercilessly slaughtered. 
Pandemonium resulted. Some priests escaped, carrying with 
them whatever images and temple ornaments they could save. 
The seven articles under survey may have either been thrown 
into the sea or carried down the hill for a distance of 500 yards 
and buried for safety. The theory of burial is more likely be¬ 
cause, when the workmen discovered these statues of stand¬ 
ing and seated Siva and standing Parvati, they were buried 
with the base upwards and face and head downwards. If these 
articles were thrown into the sea and diafted towards the shore, 
the statues would have embedded themselves with the base 
down and head upwards. A site plan of the temple was dis¬ 
covered in July, 1952, after an intense search, at the National 
Library at Lisbon. This is the work of Robert Assende and 
shows three temples at this summit. These three temifles have 
been described by Rodrigo de Sa, the son of Constantino de 
Sa. An English translation is available in the R.A.S. Journal 
of 1889 and the translation runs as follows :— 

“ On the first rise to the summit of the rock was a 
pagoda, another at mid ascent, and the most famous of 
them all on the highest eminence, w’hich was looked upon 
and worshipped with great superstition by crowds of 
wondering pilgrims, and for this reason was more cele¬ 
brated then for the building itself and the beauties of its 
architecture.” 

Rodrigo de Sa himself never visited Ceylon and there¬ 
fore this information must have been conveyed to him by eye 
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witnesses. The destruction of the Konesar Temple was the 
biggest loot of one of the richest temples in South East Asia. 
Gold, pearls, precious stones and silks collected for more than 
fliousand five hundred years were robbed within a few hours. 
But the Axe of Siva and the Deer of Deception fell on the 
head of Constantine de Sa. The map by Resende of the town 
of Trincomalie may have been drawn in 1620 before Constan¬ 
tino de Sa arrived in the town. St. Stephen's Church built by 
the Portuguese and the Konesar Temple still survives. This 
proves the belief that the Catholic clergy at this time strongly 
r^udiated the conduct of the Portuguese soldiers and sailors. 
The Church warned the Portuguese against destruction and 
plunder. Fr. QuejToz laments in his book “ The Temporal and 
^iritual Conquest of Ceylon " the morals and the behaviour 
of the Portuguese militia. But the advice of the Catholic 
Church was unheeded by Constantino de Sa. De Sa gave 
orders for the destruction and loot of the iomple. The stern 
hands of Siva fell on de Sa's career who was then the Viceroy 
Designate of Portuguese India. The Hindu artist portrayed 
Siva as a stern task master. There are seen the Battle Axe in 
one hand and the deer of deception in the other. Mercy is 
shown to those who crave for mercy and act righteously and 
prudence is advised when it is necessary in life. The law of 
cause and effect must be worked out. The fifth column me¬ 
thods adopted by the Portuguese for destruction and loot were 
practised immediately by the Sinhalese and Tamils. Hindus 
and Buddhists joined hands to avenge the destruction of Kone¬ 
sar Temple. Those who escaped slaughter at the hands of 
Constantino de Sa’s army,, joined his force and acted as fifth 
columnists within the Portuguese militia. Within six years 
of the destruction of Konesar Temple, de Sa and his army 
were enticed to enter the jungles around Badulla under the 
pretext of conquering the Kandyan Kingdom.. De Sa’s Cey- 
kmese fifth columnists turned on every Portugese soldier and 
slaughtered the entire army to a man. The number thus 
slaughtered including Constantine de Sa was estimated at 
2900. 

It is true that the philosophers do not condemn nor 
pronounce judgment on things by their results, but only 
by the causes and beginnings, because the former are due 
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to fortune, or rather to Providence, which governs and 
disposes all things according to Its Will; but the latter 
are formed by man's own reason, and begun according to 
the care he takes as to the best means to bring about 
success.” (Journal of the \ oL XI 1889-90. 

1894 page ^). 

Thus wi’ites his son, Rodrigo de Sa. as an apologia for his 
father’s indiscretions. The red-eyed rcwtuguese domination 
of Ceylon began to totter after the destruction of the Konesar 
Temple and the regime gave way to the cat’s eyed DuCch. 

As long as the Dutch were in possession of Trincomalie, 
no ceremonial of any kind was permitted to take place at 
Swami Rock. When the British displaced the Dutdi in 1795 
the cat’s eyed people disappeared and the smoke-eyed people 
became the masters of Trincomalie. From the writings of 
Gunner Alexander, a British Soldier of the Roj-al ArtRery in 
1803, stationed at Trincomalie, it is evident that the Hindus 
were permitted to perform the religious ceremonies at Swami 
Rock although their temple was razed to the ground. The 
British never interfered with the religious rituals although the 
British gun emplacements were only a few yards away from 
the site of worship. Sir Emerson Tennent with his characteris¬ 
tic genius for observation and description writes forty years 
later :— 

“ lu the earlier portion of their career in Ceylon the 
Portuguese showed the utmost indifference to the posses¬ 
sion of Trincomalie ; but after the appearance of the 
Dutdi on the coast and the conclusion of an alliance bet¬ 
ween them and the Emperor of Kandy, Constantino de 
Sa, in 1622 alarmed at the possibility of these dangerous 
rivals forming establishments in the Island, took posses¬ 
sion of the two ports of Batticaloa and Trincomalie, and 
ruthlessly demolished the “ Temple of a Thousand 
Columns”, in order to employ its material in fortifying 
the heights in which It stood. Some of the idols were 
rescued from this desecration, and conveyed to the Pagoda 
of Tamblegam ; but fragments of carved stone-work and 
slab bearing inscriptions in ancient character, are still to 
be discerned in the walls of the Fort, and on the platform 
|or the guns. 
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The scene of this sacrilege is stiH held in the pro- 
foundest veneration by the Hindus. Once in each year, 
a procession, attended by crowds of devotees, who bring 
offerings of fruits and flowers, repairs, at sunset, to a spot 
where the rock projects above the ocean—^a series of cere¬ 
monies is performed, including the mysterious breaking of 
a cocoanut against the cliff ; and the officiating Brahmin 
concludes his invocation by elevating a brazen censer 
above his head filled with inflamable materials, the light 
of which, as it bums, is reflected far over the sea.”— 
(Tennents’ Ceylon II p. 484-485). 

In 1940—^nearly a century later—^Lt. Col. C. P. Thomas 
of the Royal Artilery, Commandant of Fort Frederick, states 
in his book on Trincomalie. published bv the “ Times of Cey¬ 
lon”:—_ 

“ The stoiy of Trincomalie begins as far back in the 
dim ages that much of it is lost, and what remains is in 
the form of i)oetry and legends. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some of them are hard to believe, but like 
all great stories the world over they are founded on facts. 
There is a legend here-abouts that a European soldier 
defiled by his presence the tenipte on the Rock. It is said 
that the soldier can be sedn by the faithful, who still hold 
their ceremonies on Swarai Rock. He can be seen in the 
ruins of the old temple down under the sea when the 
Priest, sacrificing holds the torch over the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice at dusk.” 

Spiritualists, European and Asian, who visit Fort Frede¬ 
rick, explain this phenomenon easily. The European soldier’s 
spirit is that of ^nstantino de Sa mourning the destiny of 
the Portugu^ Empire. 

The bronzes which were e.xcavated in 1950 were taken in 
procession to every town and village in Ceylon. A million 
people came to see them, some through faith and many 
through curiosity. Rs. 35,000 was collected towards re-build¬ 
ing tlie 3500 year-old temple. The contributions came in one 
cent and five cent pieces from the poorest and lowliest. They 
pame ip thousands to look at ^Siva, who had disappeared for 
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three hundred and twenty-five years and re-appeared accord¬ 
ing to a prophecy when the smoke-eyed people returned the 
Island to their rightful owners. Ceylon was granted in¬ 
dependence in 1947 and the statues appeared in 1950. In Feb¬ 
ruary, 1952, the island-wide tour of Siva was coming to an 
end and a hastily built shrine inside Fort Frederick at the sum¬ 
mit of Swami Rock was ready to house the statues. The 
commandant of the Fort and the British Garrison were ready 
to welcome the pilgrims, when suddenly a gloom was cast over 
Fort Frederick. King George VI passed away peacefully in 
his sleep and when the statues were enshrined on the auspi¬ 
cious date, 23, February, 1952, there was no Kjng in the Island 
of Ceylon. “ And there shall be no king in the Island of 
Ceylon who shall rebuild it anew.’—thus this very sentence 
of the prophecy was fulfilled. It may be a coincidence or it 
may be ordained. This depends on the! person who interprets 
these words and examines this prophecy. Prophecies foretold 
in other parts of the world have a strange similaritij^ to the 
Trincomalie inscriptions. The art of prophecy cannot be en¬ 
tirely ruled out as meaningless. It is a phenomenon that 
science cannot explam. 

in 

From authorities quoted the following conclusions may 
be formulated:— 

1. The bronzes excavated belong to the Konesar Temple 
at Swami Rock. 

2. The probable explanation is that they have been 
buried by the priests during the massacre and loot 
of the temple on Hindu New Year Day of 1624. 

3. The approximate age of the temple—^from the study 
of Tamil, Portuguese, Dutch and British investiga¬ 
tors—is 3541 years. 

4. It can be inferred that some sort of civilised religion 
existed in- Ceylon before the birth of Buddha and 
the arrival of the Buddhist missionaries in the Island. 

6. The standing Siva (Chandrasekera) is one of the 
oldest examples of the earliest Chola metal casting 
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in the world belonging to probably early tenth cen¬ 
tury period A.D. The seated Siva and the seated 
female figure, the standing Parvati and Ganapathi, 
are examples of the latest Chola and Vijayanagar art 
of the fifteenth century. The Trisulam is of the 
Pallava style and is the oldest example existent, of 
this type, perhaps, belonging to the early tenth cen¬ 
tury. The age of the lamp top and the figure of the 
bird cannot be determined. There is definite Vijaya¬ 
nagar influence in the sculpture of the seated Siva 
and Parvati. The artists have been influenced by the 
sculpture of Buddhist art in Ceylon. The possibility 
that these bronzes were cast in Ceylon cannot be 
ruled out. 

6. The jewellery in the fifteenth century bronzes has set 
a standard for the modem jewellery worn by the 
people of Ceylon. 

7. Every race in the world, ever since the Egyptians, 
has contributed its views on God in the field of art. 
The Konesar Temple being one of the oldest sites of 
wordbip in the world, contemporary with the Mohen- 
jodaro Civilization has been the source of many forms 
of religious ritual.. Definite historical! evidence points 
to that of the Pallavas date from the 4th century. 
These bronzes were probably installed by the Cholas 
who worshipped God Siva in the early tenth century. 
The trident is definitely very early Cholian in type 

' with Pallava influence and belongs to the early tenth 
century. The temple with different period bronzes was 
expanded by the Pandyans and later by the merch¬ 
ants who traded between India, Java and China. 
Trincomalie, at the advent of the Portuguese, had a 
local Chieftain who owed allegiance to the King of 
Kandy and who was a Hindu by religion. He was 
captured by Constantino de Sa and sent to Goa. The 
Trincomalie finds have not yet revealed the metal 
art of Siva Nadarajah—the cosmic wheel of life—• 
portraying the drum of creation, the joy of life and 
movement, the pang of destruction, the triumph of 
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the righteous and the defeat of evil. A search for this 
is still being conducted. The Polonnaruwa finds have 
given an example of it. The intense search in Trin- 
comalie is bound to reveal this bronze. This one 
piece casting is universally acclaimed as a master¬ 
piece of metal art the world had produced. 

As obsei-ved by Ananda Coomarasamy “the Na- 
tarajah tj-pe is one of the great creations of Indian 
art, a perfect visual image of Becoming, an adequate 
complement and contrast to the Buddha type of Pure 
Being. The movement’ of the dancing figure is so ad¬ 
mirably balanced that while it fills all space, it seems 
nevertheless to be at rest, in the sense that a spin¬ 
ning top or a gyrostat is at rest.” 

According to the prophecy, the red-eye, the cat’s 
eye and smoke-eyed people have made their contri¬ 
bution. A new Konesar Temple of the twentieth 
century artistic genius is rising from its ashes to in¬ 
spire the people of Ceylon again to contribute their 
share to human welfare and civilization. 


THE KALVEDDTJ 

(From Yalapana Vaipawa Malai by C. Brito 1879) 

Translated by Brito from Tamil ■written by MaUvaganam ia 1739. 

Kalveddu literally means an inscription upon a rock. It 
is now applied to all records of remarkable events whether 
carved on stone or written on less durable substance. 
There is one relating to the temple of Isvaran of Trincomalie 
which is unquestionably a work of great antiquity, but it bears 
evident marks of having received additions from time to time 
up to a very recent dates. The following is a brief summary 
of its contents. 

“This work is composed partly in poetry and partly in 
prose by the poet KaVi-rasa-varothyan. It relates how Rama 
Deva, the son of Manu-nithikanda-Cholan of the solar race, 
visited Trincomalie, and after him hiis son Kulak-kodd^n came 
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and repaired the temple and its towers, built the terraced halfe, 
and made the sin-dispelling well. For the continuance of the 
service of Isvaran he brought 51 families from Karai and 
Marungkar in Chola; and invited Thani-yunnappupalan of 
the lunar race (a Vanniyan from ’Madura) and appointed him 
king over the new colony. These he finished on Monday the 
10th of Idapam in the year of Kali-yukam 512. And four years 
afterward he built the never failing tank and filled it with 
the water of the Mahavali ganga sufiicient to irrigate a paddy¬ 
sowing-extent of 17,000 amunams”. 

Kulnkkoddan lays dovm the duties of the temple and 
assigns a portion to each of the 51 families. His injunction to 
the Vanniyan is given thus : 

‘‘Take life for life, for less heinous offences, imprison¬ 
ment, stocks and lashes. If dancing girls commit an offence, 
exact a penalty of conoanuts ; in the case of other wome^, 
them, or make them carry loads of sand according to rank. 
Forsake not the law of Manu. Anger is sin. Your neighbour’s 
wife is your mother. Follow truth, eschew falsehood. ‘Do no 
cyil, help the poor, do not give way to pride. Beside the tax 
of the lands which I have planted and given to the people, I 
assign the customs-due also to the temple,” 

KULAKKODDAN’S PROPHECY 

“A time will come in the distant future when the services 
of the temple will be neglected. But Gajabahu'from Anuraja- 
puram will dedicate more lands to the temple and restore its 
services to their original glory. After a long interval, the ser¬ 
vices will be transferred to Kalanimalai owing to the incur¬ 
sions of the Parangkis. The Parangkis will be overcome by 
the Hollander. The leonine solar dynasty of Ceylon will then 
be dismissed. The Vadukan (Tamil) will reign over all Cey¬ 
lon, but the Hollanders will snatch a small portion of his ter¬ 
ritory from him, A new power will overthrow the Hollanders 
and befriend the Vadukar, and; the two friendly powers will 
restore tlie worship of the temple. After this, will come Sing- 
kam to govern the whole Ceylon. [Here follows a description 
Qf the various works which Kulakkoddan executed.] 
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DEATH OF KULAKKODDAN 

After the most solemn warning to the people to keep up 
the services of the temple, he went into the holy of holies and 
loos absorbed into the deity. 


Whether this is a prophecy or a shrewd guess the events foretold 
have happened. The last three kings of Kandy were Tamils. The 
power referred to in the prophecy, the English have granted independ¬ 
ence to Ceylon and the Lion Flag is flying to-day. 

The following authorities have been consulted for this paper:— 

1. Natioinal Museum Lisbon—^Descriptive Maps and Charts of 
India. Robert Berreto de Resende—^year of publication not 
known. 

2. The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon Vol. I, 11, III 
by Fr. Fernao de Queyroz, published by Government Printer 
Ceylon. 1930. 

3. Ceylon by Sir Emerson Tennent, 1860. 

4 . Journal R.A.S.C.B.—1890 page 527-535. 

5. Memoirs of the Colombo Museiun Series A No. 1 Bronzes of 
Ceylon by Ananda Coomarasamy. 

6. Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum by F. A. Grave¬ 
ly, D.Sc., T. N. Ramachandran M.A., 1932 Government Press, 
Madras. 

7. Epigraphia 2^ylanica—^Vol. II 1928—1933. 

Vol. rV 1934—1941. 

8. The History of Trincomalie by Lt.-Col. J. P. Thomas R.A., (pub¬ 
lished by the "Times of Ceylon”) 1940. 

9. Three Antique Bronze Statues of Tara from Ceylon by P. E. 
P. Deraniyagala —Spolia Zeylanica 26 pt. 2—1951. 

10. Indian Art—Edited by Sir Richard Winsted. 

11. Indian Metal Sculpture—^by Chintemani Kar. 
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MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

(Here is one view on the medium of instruction at Uni¬ 
versity level). 

What should be the medium of instruction in the Univer¬ 
sity o:f Madras and its Colleges? This is the subject-matter 
of many a heated discussion among college teachers. 

Those in favour of English point out:— 

that a thorough knowledge of English is important as 
a “ window " towards the world outside India ; 

that it is more important to study English than Tamil, 
bemuse Tamilians “ know Tamil anyhow ”; 

that there are not enough textbooks in Tamil; that 
Tamil lacks certain technical terms; 

that Tamil is a language that has not kept pace with 
the development of science, etc., so that many things 
simply cannot be expressed in Tamil at alL' 

Those in favour of Tamil say:— 

that Tamil is the mother-tongue of the majority of the 
people within the area of the University of Madras 
and that the mother-tongue should always have the 
first place, before any other language ; 

I 

that Tamil is a highly developed language, in which 
everything can be expressed; when necessary, new 
technical terms can be invented, or international 
terms be “ borrowed ” ,* 

that in certain aspects Tamil has not kept pace with 
modern developnaent, it is exactly because English 
has been the medium of instruction; English has 
been allowed to stifle Tamil; the only remedy is to 
introduce Tamil as the medium of instruction : 


that enough books can be translated into Tamil in a 
short time; 
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that the introduction of Tamil as the mecUim of in¬ 
struction would inspire the writing of original text¬ 
books in Tamil. 

Some of the arguments on both sides are good, but some 
are not so good. Let me give the view-points of a “ nori-Eng- 
lish-speaking ” foreigner. 

To me it is self-evident that the mother-tongue should be 
the natural medium of expression. There must be something 
definitely wrong with the self-respect of a nation where many 
educated people express themselves better in a foreign lan¬ 
guage than in their own mother-tongue. The mother-tongue 
is one of a people’s most precious possessions. 

It is a mistake that we “ know our mother-tongue any¬ 
how Every educated person should cultivate and develop 
his mother-tongue through eager and hard study and practice. 
The Engl^h, the French, etc., do not neglect their language. 
That great master of French’prose, Voltaire, once said about 
French : “ C * est une chienne de langue ; je ne 1’ apprendrai 
jamais (It is a very difficult language ; I shall never learn 
it.) 

A civilized language must be capable of expressing any¬ 
thing. If Tamil is not, it is a sign that it is half dead, and 
that it is not a minute too early to revive it; not so much to 
revive the ancient Tamil learning as to put life into the mo¬ 
dem language and make it develop. 

There is no harm in incorporating.a few international techni¬ 
cal terms in Tamil, if necessary. Only there is no reason to use 
the English form, which sounds definitely strange to the Tamil 

context. The origin of most technical term is Greek or Latin. 
Why not use transliteration of the original word, with Tai^ 

endings etc. ? I felt quite happy some weeks ago, when in a 
church I heard the pastor speak about Lfl^C?uj/r(^/fi<E6fr instead 
of dBsifQewfflat^. It is more true both to the Latin “missio- 
narius ” and to the genius of Tamil itself. 

I hope that the day will never come, when college tea¬ 
chers and students will be satisfied with ordy Tamil books. 
It is impossible to translate everything of importance into the 
language of a fairly small group of people. Who would pieet 
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the expenses ? And where get enough people for that super¬ 
human task ? < 

There is no reason why Tamil as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion should hinder people from learning English also. Euro 
pean university students are taught in their own mother- 
tongue, but they also read books in at least English, German 
and French. Aj|^od passive (hearing and reading) and writ¬ 
ing knowledge'of English is aU that is necessary for most cdu- 
cated'pe’c^e'inIndia. Fluent speech Is necessary only for the 
tew go abroad, and they will then easily acquire it. When 
in Tamilnad, it is the duty of the foreigners to learn to speak 
Tamil, and not of the TamUians to speak English; and we would 
all have learnt it, if the Tamilians had taken a firmer atti¬ 
tude in the matter and had at the same time shown greater 
willingness to help us by encouraging us to speak Tamil, cor-. 
recting our mistakes. 

A change that could very easily be introduced immediately is 
to allow students to write their examinations in their mother- 
ton^e ~if they want to do so. After all, that is their birth- 
rightT That does not mean that they should not study text¬ 
books in English also. (But there should be at least one text¬ 
book in Tamil in each subject, to help the students to acquire 
the suitable vocabularj'- and the habit of expressing them¬ 
selves in Tamil.) Teachers in colleges within their own lan¬ 
guage area should also be allowed to lecture in their mother- 
tongue, But it should be regarded as an advantage to have 
other teachers also (from other parts of India and from foreign 
countries), lecturing in English. 

Some people here say that if students hear English lec¬ 
tures and read English books, they cannot afterwards express 
the same things in Tamil. That is very revealing. It shows 
either that Tamil is a backward language (in which case it is 
urgent to develop it or that people are too lazy to try to find ade¬ 
quate expressions in their own mother-tongue (which is all but 
criminal), or that students are used to learning the words, not 
the contents, of books (which is probably the correct explana¬ 
tion, and the saddest one). 

Because the medium of instruction in schools is Tamil 
and in colleges English, most students find themselves in the 
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position of not really knowing any language at all. And no* 
body who knows how intimately thought and language are 
related to each other, will be surprised at the disastrous effects 
that auch a state of affairs has on the thinking of the students. 
Either the medium of instruction should be English also in. 
schools (which I hope no Indian patriot will wish), or the me* 
dium must continue to be Tamil also in colleges. 

I. W. 


INDIAN NATIONAL ACADEMY OF LETTERS 

New Delhi, Dec. 20. 

' The Government of India have decided to establish a 
National Academy of Letters, it was officially announced here 
tonight. 

The academy, which will be known as " Sahitya Akada- 
mi ”, is being established, the announcement added, “ to work 
actively for the development of Indian letters and toi set high 
literary standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary activi¬ 
ties in all the Indian languages and to promote through them 
all the cultural unity of the country”. 

The academy will have a chairman appointed by the 
President of the Republic. He will hold office for a t^rm of 
five years. 

The academy will have its headquarters in New Delhi, 
but it might be shifted to another place by a resolution sup¬ 
ported by three-fourths of the total membership of the gene¬ 
ral council. 

The ” Sahitya Akadami ” will, the announcement stated, 
be a corporate body. Its powers and functions will among 
other, be: 

(1) .To promote co-operation between literary associa¬ 
tions, Universities and cultimal organisations and to encour¬ 
age the establishment and development of representative 
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literary associations concerned with the development of lan¬ 
guage and literature; 

(2) To encourage or, if necessary, to arrange transla¬ 
tions of literary works from one Indian languages into others 
and also from foreign into Indian languages and vice versa; 

(3) To assist ass^iations and individufds in publishing 
literary works, including bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclo¬ 
paedias ; 

(4) To sponsor or hold literary conferences, seminars 
and exhibitions; 

(5) To promote research in Indian languages and lite¬ 
rature. 

(6) To encourage the propagation and study of lite¬ 
rature among the masses and for that purpose the use of 
mass-communication media ; 

(7) To promote the study and teaching of regional lan¬ 
guages and literatures in areas where they are not used ; 

(8) To improve and develop the various scripts in which 
the languages of the country are written, to promote the use 
of the Devanagari script and to encourage publication of select 
books in regional languages in that script; 

(9) To promote cultural exchanges with other countries 
and to correspond and keep liaison with international organi¬ 
sations in the field of letters. 


LINGUISTIC IMPERIALISM 

The Government of India, it is reported, has decided to 
establish a National Academy of Letters. The purposes of 
this National Academy of Letters will be, we are told, to pro¬ 
mote high literary standards all over the country, to co-ordi¬ 
nate literary activity, and generally to promote the cultural 
unity of the country. 
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It has been quite clear throughout these few years that 
the Union Government has a passion for nationalising every¬ 
thing. Their early ill-considered pronouncements on nationa- 
lisatfon of industries having proved unfortunate in response 
at home and abroad, they quickly changed their policy into 
nationalised economic planning, with a inixed economy. 
National Laboratories of various kinds, National Academies 
of Arts and Dance, Drama and Music, a determined attempt 
to nationalise University Education, and now we also have 
the attempted nationalisation of letters and of literary genius. 

All this is “for the co-ordination of effort and for the 
promotion of the cultural unity of the country.” 

While we, along with the rest of India, fully appreciate 
the value of promotihg high standards in the fine arts and in 
literature, we confess we are at a loss to appreciate the mean¬ 
ing given by the Union Government to the word, “ culture 
What is the kind of cultural promotion which the many 
nations of this sub-continent really desire ? We thought that 
the Government could clearly read the necessary lesson from 
recent happenings in Andhra Desa and in Tamil Nad, and 
from the atmosphere which they can feel, in Maharashtra, in 
Karnataka, and in Kerala. None of these linguistic areas 
desire to possess a nationalised and co-ordinated “ culture ” 
which does not exist in reality, and which has now to be 
cooked up, like esperanto, the so-called international language. 

The cultures and traditions of Tamilnad, Andhradesa, 
Kerala, Karnataka and Maharashtra remain distinct and 
separate, and any intelligent observer v/ill realise that these 
cultural and linguistic groups will not lend themselves to be 
levelled down to so-called national standards. Suspicions re¬ 
garding the real purposes of the Sahitya Academy are en¬ 
hanced by a study of its proposed functions, which includes 
bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, the popularisation 

of Devanagari script, cultural associations and conferences, 
all of which can easily lend themselves also to the work of 
trying to superimpose certain preferred languages over other 
indigenous tongues. 

• We may warn the Government of lidia that if thier .ulti¬ 
mate purpose in establishing a Sahitya Akadami is merely to 
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assist in the propagation of Hindi as the all India language, 
with the Devanagari script the Government will shortly come 
across the most unbending resistance to its efforts from every 
self-respecting region in this country. We love our own mo¬ 
ther tongu^ well enough to fight any attempts on their 
purity and integrity. Though we do not know what definition 
of culture, other than “totalitarianism”, the Union Govern¬ 
ment has got, we ourselves have no doubt that culture con¬ 
sists in the cultivation and conserv^ation of desirable local and 
individual differences, and not in the establishment of Lin¬ 
guistic Imperialism. The best way of securing true co-ordina¬ 
tion and unity at the centre, we are certain, is to grant the 
fullest possible free play for the different cultural traditions 
in different parts of the country-, uniting them, at the same 
tune, by a spontaneous bond of patriotic unity to the country 
as a whole. 

{Democracy, Dec. 28th, 1952) 


HISTORY BOOKS USED IN CEYLON 

The need for a Commission of experts, including teachers, 
historians and others, to examine the history books used in 
Ceylon, and lay down principles on which the revision of 
existing books and the writing of new ones should be under¬ 
taken, is emphasised by a sub-committee of the UNESCO 
National Commission for Ceylon. 

The sub-committee which was appointed by the Perma¬ 
nent Secretary to the Ministry of Education, Mr. L. J. de S. 
Seneviratne, to consider the improvement of history text¬ 
books, with regard to the fostering of international under¬ 
standing has stated that it f^ouid be the function of the pro¬ 
posed Commission to initiate lines of action simila r to those 
underlying UNESCO’s Report on the Mutual Revision of 
History Text Books in the Nordic countries. 

“ International understanding begins at home,” says the 
report which deals with the two major themes : 
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(1) “An exploration of those tensipps within Cpylon, 
whi^ are of impOTtance in the search for national unity,” and 

(2) “An examination of those points, which relate to 
mutual understanding between Ceylon and the world at large.” 

The sub-committee expresses the view that there is as 
yet no book that might be called “ The History of Ceylon ”, 
similar to histories which many other countries possess. Not 
that the raw material was wholly lacking, but rather that only 
a portion of available matmal has as yet been scientihcally 
examined. 

It considers that a number of text-books in Ceylon are 
unsatisfactory in that they do not present the whole history 
of Ceylon from the earliest times to the present, that they 
stress political history and wars, and neglect social and econo¬ 
mic aspects, and that they afford “at least some slender” 
justification for the grievance that Ceylon history is repre¬ 
sented as s3monymous with Sinhalese history. 

Referring to the General Report on the Census of Ceylon 
the sub-committee questions validity of the * race ’ categories 
mentioned in the Census, and calls attention to the use of 
“Aryan” and “Dravidian" in certain extracts from the 
Census. 

Regarding the Census Report’s “ excursion into legend and 
mythology”, the sub-comanittee 833^8 : “ Not only is the Aryan- 
Dravidian race myth exploited but even legends are recon¬ 
structed in the best traditions of the. Third Reich I It is this 
uncalled for racialism and misleading history which creates 
the tensions whicdi demand that History be re-written/’ 
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TRIBUTES TO EMINENT DRAMATIST 

Madras, Feb. 1. 

Citizeus of Tamil Nad assembled in large numbers today 
to honour Mr. P. Sambanda Mudaliar, the well-known play- - 
wri^t and actor, on the occasion of his eighty-first' birthday 
at the Kala Mandapam of the National Girls' High School, 
Triplicane. 

People of different political persuasions participated in 
the function and congratulated the playwright and paid tri¬ 
butes to his ser\does hi the cause of dramatic art in general 
and Tamil drama and literature in particular. 

As Air. Sambanda Aludaliar entered the grounds^ he was 
given a tremendous ovation and garlanded by a number of 
persons. 

Amidst cheers, Mr. Rajagopalacbari presented a gold em¬ 
broidered shawl to the playwright and unfolding it put it 
round his shoulders. 

Addressing the gatherhig, Mr. Rajagopalachari said that 
they had met on the occasion to do honour to Mr. Sambanda 
Mudaliar for “ the great services he has done to our land,” 
and to record our appreciation of his great work in the cause 
of drama and literature of the country. “ It has, therefore, 
given me,” he said, ” the greatest amount of joy to have been 
called upon to present him the shawl on your behalf. It is a 
great privilege and I am happy that I have thus got some re¬ 
flected glory on this occasion. You see before you on this 
occasion Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar and myself. We are all men of 
the old times. Compared to us, the oldest among you will be 
young ones. But young and old, aH of us are united in 
doing honour to pmr friend, Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar, becau^ 
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of the services he has done to our country and to our litera¬ 
ture.” 

** Mr. Sainhandam,** Mr. Rajagopalachari continued, 
“ first started acting in dramas in the Suguna Vilasa 
Sabha. The name'stood for joy through good and healthy 
art. An emphasis in that respect became necessary 
because of the unhealthy things w hich had come into being 
in professional dramas and dramatic institutions of the time.^ 
Public odium was attached to performing in dramas or writ-' 
ing dramas. The S.V.S. pulled the art of drama from out of ■ 
this sad state. Many leading citizens, lawyers, educationists, 
businessmen, teachers and others participated in their dramas. 
Today, everyone knows about the dramas enacted in the 
Sabha and how they have set a great example in this respect. 
And the part that Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar played in this 
great reform is remarkable. 

“Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar enters on his 81st year today. 
It is something to our credit,” Mr. Rajagopalachari said, “ that 
we are honouring him at least at this late stage. He is a good 
lY^An aild he has kept good health also. VTe wish him continued 
good health and many more years of active and useful life. 
Old and good men who keep good health are becoming rare 
as herbs nowadays. Here is one such in addition to his other 
qualities, and let us cherish such men.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari then proposed Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar to preside on the occasion and said it was quite appro¬ 
priate that an old friend of Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar and one 
who had been associated with him for so many years, should 
preside over the occasion.. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar said that he had known Mr. 
Sambanda Mudaliar for many years now, and had been assb- 
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ciat^ with him in the S.V.S. for the past 25 years as President 
of the Sabha. Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar had studied literature, 
—Sanskrit, English and Tamil. When he started his work, he 
did so with a greaf reaction against Tamil drama, as he him¬ 
self mentioned in his reminiscences NoUnkamedai NinavugaL 
He wanted at first to translate only English dramas. But, to 
him, soon came the inspiration from Andhradesa—from Bel¬ 
lary Krishnamachari and the Sarasa Vinodha Sabha. Stimu¬ 
lated by that example, Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar wrote over 60 
plays. He said in his book that he had acted over 520 times 
in 109 different characters. He wrote serious dramas, and light 
comedies; he translated Shakespeare’s plays and also some 
Sanskrit dramas. He wrote many original plays. 

Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar has been a progenitor and in- 
spirer ’ Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar said, “ not only of a simple 
dramatic style, but of a revolution in dramatic taste. For¬ 
merly, there was a great deal that was vulgar, cheap and 
bizarre in contemporary drama. From the time of Silappadhi- 
kcram, drama remained mainly a professional matter ; so far as 
women were concerned, it was only women of a certain type 

that performed in dramas. With a tremendous genius for 

} 

friendship and comradeship, which is one of his characteristics, 
he inspired many men to play women’s roles. They inspired 
and refined the Tamil stage.” 

” If th^e is one man in our country who may be said to 
have renved a new literary form, refined literary taste and 
brought drama to a stage in which it is not only an accurate 
portraiture of daily life, but an instrument of social and othw 
kinds of reform,” Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar said, “ it is 
Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar. He is a great reformer. He is a 
^ood literary artist. He is a man who has made a great study 
of life, because the greatest drama that a person can portray 
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is the drama of life. He has lived a simple and a great, a re-? 
fined and exemplary life. To him all honour is due.” (ap? 
plause). 


LIBRARY OPENED 

Mr. T. V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar then declared open 
a new Tamil Libraiy to commemorate the occasion. He said 
that art and literature in Tamil Nad owed a great debt to Mr. 
Sambanda Mudaliar. He was a scholar and a religious man, 
strict and punctilious in every detail of his conduct, and he 
lived a very simple and disciplined life. He was “ the Rather 
of Tamil Drama ”, and as playwright and actor he upheld 
very high standards. Thanks to his example and work, dra¬ 
matic art in Tamil Nad had now come into its own. If actors 
and the art itself had come to occupy a high position in the 
cultural life of the people of Tamil Nad today, it was in no 
small measure due to the contribution of Air. Sambanda 
Mudaliar through his plays, on the stage and through the 
Sabha with which -he was connected all these years. It was 
quite fitting that the occasion should be marked by the open¬ 
ing of a library. 

Replying to the felicitations, Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
said he was overwhelmed by the honour and kindness shown 
to him. He said he was beholden to God, his parents, to 
friends and to the public for whatever part he had been en¬ 
abled to play in life. It was the encouragement of his parents 
that gave him the opportunity to write pla 3 n 3 and act in dra¬ 
mas. His gratitude was due to Mr. V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar 
who always guided him and spurred him on in his efforts. He 
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looked upon Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar as his friend, philosopher 
and guide. To friends like Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari he owed a deep deht for the encourage¬ 
ment they had extended to him. It was at the suggestion of 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar that he began studying Sanskrit 
dramas. He studied them with the aid of a pandit for over 
18 years. It was this study which helped him greatly in writ¬ 
ing Tamil dramas. 


RE\TV'AL OF THE STAGE 

On this occasion, Mr. Sambanda Aludaliar said, he* could 
not but remember those friends who had helped him in stag¬ 
ing his dramas. None of those who participated in the dramas 
which wei*e staged early in his dramatic career was alive to¬ 
day. With tears in his eyes and in a quivering voice, Mr. 
Sambanda Mudaliar mentioned the name of Mr. T. Rangavadi- 
velu Mudaliar who was associated with him on the stage for 
over 28 years. In those days, Mr. Sainbanda Mudaliar said, 
acting on the stage was looked down upon as abnoxious and 
disreputable. It was the co-operation of many friends and the 
encouragement of men like Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that' helped 
him and others in the Suguna VU'asa Sabha to do something 
for reforming the stage and drama. ‘*And today, if I were 
asked to name three boons which I should like to enjoy in 
my next birth,” Mr, vSambanda Mudaliar said, “ I would ask 
only for these : to be born again of the same parents ; tb be 
born again with tl)e same set of friends ; and, to be born again 
to serve the dramatic art.” (applause). 
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THIRLTALLIA^AR DAY 

Thirukkural is undoubtedly the finest and the most 
highly esteemed product of the genius of the Tamils.- It holds 
a unique position in the realm of world literature. It has at¬ 
tracted many a scholar the world over by virtue of its high 
ideals and moral teachings. It has also been translated into 
many languages both western and oriental. 

Yet, it cannot be said that this work and its author 
Thiruvalluvar are sufiiciently honoured by the world or even 
by the Tamil speaking people. Therefore we welcome gladly 
the action already taken by the Thamil iMarai Kalakam 
(Sacred Kural Society) to exhort the people to do their duty 
by this greaj) work and its author. In' a leaflet issued recently 
Pandit K. P. Ratnam, the President of the Kalakam, has re¬ 
quested all the people in the Tamil speaking area to observe 
Thiruvalluvar Day annually as a national festival and celeb¬ 
rate it in their homes too. To avoid confusion he has, after 
ascertaining the views of some Tamil scholara and Tamil as¬ 
sociations, come to the conclusion that the Thiruvalluvar Day 
should be “ Vaikasi Anudam” This year it 

falls on 28-5-53. 

Will aU the associations, the press, schools, mutts and 
similar institutions of the Tamil speakiiig areas do their best 
to make the Thiruvalluvar Day celebrations a success ? 
{Communicated.) 
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FROM GERMANY 

I have received tiiv'o issues of “Tamil Culture“ Nos,' 1 and 2 
and have read the contmts with a great deal of interest. For a self- 
exiled Tamilian the information contained in some of the articles is a 
source of pride and pleasure. I do hope that you will continoie to fulfil 
the mission of canying Tamil Culture, through the medium of En g lish, 
for the benefit of the non-Tamil world. 

During the course of my stay in Europe, I have often found that 
ancient Indian literature means to many only Sanskrit, Pali or Prakrit 
literature. Very few in Europe have had the opportunity of knowing 
the ancient Tamil language or the great treasures of its literature. X 
am sure therefore that your labour of love will bring forth fruits which 
we all desire. 

May I also request you to send a copy of your future issues to the 
following;— 


Prof. Dr. Heine-Geldern, Prof, of Anthropology 
Institut fur Volkerkxmde 
Vienna I, Ncue Hofburg. 


Prof. Heine-Geldern is a very famous anthropologist of this coun¬ 
try and has a deep knowledge of Indian culture. He will be very 
grateful if you will kindly send him your periodical in return for which 
the publications of the Institute of Volkerkunde wUl be sent to you. 


36 Hasenauerstrasse. 
Vienna XIX. 


Dr. K. V. Ramasamy. 


' LADIES HOME JOURNAL 

“A young woman from Madras wrote the Ladies Home Journal 
Magazine praising their information etc., etc., and she told how she 
translated it aU to her friends in Tamil, her spoken tongue. I can 
honestly say there wasn’t one college student here who knew Tamil 
existed.” 

Glendale, California, Ahn® E. Fjixd. 
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CULTURAL LIBERALITY 

I feel that your periodical should be brought to the notice of not 
only as many Tamil lovers as possible but also to non-Tamil speaking 
persons and institutions who are in a position to infiumce public 
opinion in our country at the moment. I send herewith a. cheque for 
Rs. 100 which please treat as my anonymous contribution towards 
Annual Subscription for 1953 for 20 such persons whom yoii may 
choose.» You may include the following persons if they are not already 
on your list of subscribers. 


BAND or YTRITERS 

I was very ^ad to get the second number of your paper. It con¬ 
tains a good many very useful articles. I greatly enjoyed reading 
them. The articles on Kamban and on Mohenjo-Daro, and on the 
Tamil script were very good. I also enjoyed the article on Barathi. 
It is a good m agazin e and one that should have wide circulation in the 
Ta m i l nad and also all over India. You have got together a band of 
good contributors. 

“Sunbeam” H. C. Popley. 

Cooooor, NOgris. 


RESEARCH IN THE GOLDEN STATE 

It has been a great pleasure to hear that the journal Tamil Culture 
has been started to publish scholarly studies in the things concerning 
Tamilnad. I have read through the issue that you sent me, Vol. 1, Nos. 
3 and. 4; and am greatly Impressed by the quality of the articles that 
it contains. The university library has or will subscribe to this new 
journal 

I am nattered also to be invited to contribute an article to the 
journal, but regret that at the moment I have so many commitments 
for scholarly work that it is impossible to meet yoiir request. The 
chief work on which I am at present engaged is a collaborative work 
with Professor T. Burrow of Oxford University, a dictionary of all 
Dravidian etymologies that we can identify from the published gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries of the dozen or so languages involved. This 
work has been carried on a small way and will undoubtedly reqtdre 
another four or five years to complete. It engages most of my energies 
at the moment. 

E, W. Tuttle, who was interested in Dravidian languages, died at 
least fifteen years ago. 
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I send all best wishes lor the future of your valuable joiunal and 
hope that it will provide a stim\U,us to learned studies in South India. 

Utaiversity of California, 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 

M. B. Emeneau, 

Professor of Sanskrit and 
General Linguistics. 


GOOD IMPRESSION 

Pw giish is still the most effective medium of intercourse as between 
the linguistic areas. To acquaint India,' therefore, not to speak of the 
wider world, with Tamil thought, history and achievements, an Eng¬ 
lish joumal is appropriate. Tamil Culture, now in Its fourth issue, has 
this object.' 

The subjects discussed are distributed among archaeology, history, 
anthropology, philology, literary criticism, and philosophy. The de¬ 
fensive or apologetic note is not too obtrusive. The papers are jiot 
severely learoed, but are appropriately serious and in almost all cases 
Informative. 

Tamil Culture makes a good impression. It will ^read abroad 
valuable knowledge about this most interesting people, and It ought to 
stimulate Tamilians to look into their philological, literary, archaeolo¬ 
gical, epigraphical and historical records lor more material wherewith 
to enliglrten the foreigner, and perhaps themselves too. 

Mysindia, Bangalore. 


INTRINSIC GREATNESS 

' This is a quarterly which is weU-written, finely printed afid at¬ 
tractively got-up. The publishers and contributors are convinced that 
enough justice has (not been done to the undoubted greatness of Tamil 
Culture. The editor in this issue. Volume II, Number one, is lull of this 
sense of injustice and warns against “ linguistic chauvinism or regional 
patriotism or a mythical A4:yan superiority”. The Editors and pub¬ 
lishers, too, would do well to beer in mind that Tamil greatness needs 
no chauvinism or regional patriotism to bolster it up. Its greatness is 
intrinsic and will secure recognition by sheer merit. Nor will good be 
done to the country and the nation by emphasising cultural diversities 
rathor than cvdtural unit^. 
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Sir Mortinier Wheeler’s description of Mohenjc-daro is included 
in this issue. P. Minakshisundaram writes about Tamil Script reforms 
and A. A. Varagunapan on Tamil music. F, Morais, S.J., P. Liourdu- 
swami, S. Gnanaprakasar and E. T. Rajeswari are among the other 
contributors. Some of the points raised by the contributors offer room 
for discussion and debate. But all through, this quarterly is always 
stimulating. 

The Hindu, Madras. 


SAD NEGLECT 

In view of the lead that you have given to the revival of the Tamil 
Language and Culture, I thought I would write to you about two thing s , 
the importance of which the Tamil public have, so far, failed to realise. 
I am referring to the late Father Gnanaprakaser’s Etymological and 
Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil Language and the late Rev. Father 
Clossett’s Dravidian Origin and Philosophy of Human Speech. Al¬ 
though to our great misfortune, and to the misfortune of the literary 
world, they are both dead and gone, their unpublished* works are stUl 
available in some form or other. From enqviiries I am told that prac¬ 
tically the whole of the remaining portion of the Lexicon is in manus¬ 
cript form and could be published if finances are available and pro¬ 
vided a suitable editor co\ild be found. Out of the original 20 sections 
intended lor publication, only 7 sections have been published. 

As regards Father Clossett, what has yet to be published is Part U 
of his work, which 1 read in the papers as haying been completed just be¬ 
fore his death at Kegalle in July 1949. If this work could also be pub¬ 
lished, along with Father Gnanaprakaser’s remaining portion of the 
Lexicon, both of them will, I am sure, revolutionise the existmg theory 
of the science of lingmstics and would give Tamil a pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion among the languages of the world. 

Colombo 6. , . M. S. Seevaratnam. 


SUGGESTIONS 

I have great pleasure in expressing my appreciation of your efforts 
in publishing a Quarterly which is very much interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. Students and well-wishers of Tamil are obliged to you lor your 
noble undertaking. I am very much impressed by your Quarterly ire- 
view and I admire your attempt to draw the attention of W^temers to 
the study of Tamil and the Tanftls. 

May I put forth some suggestions. 

First. A comprehensive treatise on the Geography of Tamillana 
be published in your Quarterly. The treatise on Geography should in- 
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clutTe portions of Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, South Africa, Fiji Islanrfff ^ 
Singapore, Indo-China, etc^ where Tamils are in (i) majority (ti) 
minority. The completion of such a volume may require the services 
of many scholars but such a publication is a Irmg-felt want. 

Second. A fluent remiering of modem Tamil Literature in 6 t> 
English be undertaken. The novels and ^lort stories of eminent mo¬ 
dem writers like Kalki (otherwise known as B. Krishnamoorthy), and 
Mayavi <e. 0 ., Sivakamiyin Sabatham— 

Farthipan Kanavu — ur^^jm ^ Kathaiyum EZarpanaiyum — 

«>uaars/ia) the series of Ikx^ by K. V. Jegannathan serving 
as an exposition to Sangam CHassics; the literary works of Dr. M. 
Varadarajan and the poetical works of Namakkal Ramalingam Pillai. 
Kavimani Thesikavinayakampillai, Yo^ Shudhananda Bharathiar and 
Bharitidasan are worth translation. 

Last. Lessons on Tamil in English be published in your quarterly 
enabling Western students and other non-Tamil students to learn Tamil 
easily. 

Also I humbly and earnestly ask you to publish in your Quarterly 
Review one request:— 

Ihe University of London has not approved' Tamil as a Classical 
Language for purposes of examination. It is unfortunate that the 
s cho lars and well-wishers of Tamil do not take interest in this import¬ 
ant problem. I, therefore, request the scholars and well-wishers of 
Tamil to answer the challenge to our Classical Language. 

V 

Point Pedro, Ceylon. V. K. Sivaprakasam. 


WHERE READERS DISAGREE 


-Your latest number (Vol. II No. 2) is the most interesting issue 
you have so far published. 


S. R. 


Your latest issue 
your previous issues. 


(Vol. II No. 2) did not have as much matter as 


S. J. 


NOSTALGIA 

You cannot imagine how much I long for the arts of India, and 
would give anything to have a glimpse of a Pallava sculpture or a 
Chola bronze. 


Toronto, C^ada. 


Kay Ambrose. 
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THE EDITOR 


T his yh&b we have had occasion to remember two great 
personalities who were the embodiments of Tamil Cul¬ 
ture. One died in South India four months ago at the age of 
sixty -one leaving behind a sense of loss and regret that will 
■take many years to diminish. The other died in Ceylon — 
twenty years ago, and the Tamils in Ceylon are not yet re¬ 
conciled to the loss they have sustained in his death. 

The late Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, and the late 
Sir Ponnambajam Arunachalam the centenary of whose birth 
a grateful people celebrate this year, were both statesmen- 
scholars, both parliamentarians, both patriots and the finest 
fruits of the ever ancient and ever new culture that is the 
most precious heritage of the Tamil speaking peoples. Both 
had by birth, by education, and by circumstance abundant 
opportunity to serve the cause of the Tamfls and to promote 
their learning and their cultural heritage, and both used their 
opportunities so well that today they deserve to be the lu¬ 
minous examples that "will alter the attitudes of this lethargic 
and unimpressionable generation. Both considered the causes 
they represented greater than their own personal interests. 
Both played their parts in a world context not usually the 
privilege of those who speak the Tamil tongue. And their 
understanding of the fundamentals of Tamil Culture was such 
that both of them, far from being communal, offered their very 
best to the country and to the common national cause. 
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The late Dr. R. K. Shamnukham'CSietty, or R. K. S. as 
he was bo affectionately referred to by high and low in the 
Tamil country, devoted himself unstintedly to the cause of 
Tamil Culture. Tamil Nad has cause to remember him for 
many brilliant achievements and for a life dedicated to causes 
dear to his people. As member of the Madras Legislative 
Council, as a member of the Central Legislative Assembly, as 
Secretary of the Swarajya pmty, as Dewan of Cochin, as &st 
Finance Minister of the Republic of India^ he so distinguished 
hunself by his ability as a parliamentarian, speaker and de¬ 
bater that he was the pride of the Tamil South. In his visits 
to the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, Australia 
and other countries as member of India’s special delegations 
and missions, he was at the same time an ambassador of Tamil 
Culture, He gave such leadership and he was so ^monymous 
with everything Tamil that the news of his death threw 
every lover of Tamil Culture into constemnation, for the 
south had lost its most powerful representative. 

There was no branch of Tamil learning or no aspect of 
the life of the Tamil peoples in which he was not interested. 
He sought to encourage Tamil studies not only in the univer¬ 
sities of the South, but also in the traditional Tamil manner 
by a patronage of individual poets, writers and journalists. 
Even during his last days, he was engaged in a prayerful study 
of the Periyapuranam in the company of the veteran scholar 
and commentator, C. K, Subramaniya Mudaliyar. 

He was aware that the Tamil Revival required a renais- 
wee in creative writing, in sound scholarship and in the Fine 
Arts if it was to be of lasting benefit to the inheritors of 
Tamijl Culture. He waa not only a patron of* literary enter¬ 
prise but hunself showed the way of a new, ea^ and fresh 
interpretation to the classics with his annotated edition of 
the SUappadikaram. One of his greatest desires towards the 
fulfilment of which he took steps as soon as he accepted the 
Vice-Chancellorship of. the Annamalai University was to see 
a critical edition of Kamba Ramayanam.^ He identified himself 
Vith the Tamil Isai Movement from its very inception, and 
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his patronage of the Tamil Arts inspired enthusiasm and co¬ 
operation among all sections and communities. 

He was a gr^t lover of his native city, renowned in Tamil 
^ history and Tamil literature, Coimbatore, the present status 
and dignity of which are not a little due to his civic sense and 
his local patriotism. Above all as a man, he was known for 
his interest in all communities and persons of every caste and 
creed, for his fairness, for his tolerance, and for the serene and 
unruffled equanimity he brought to bear on all controversial 
questions. Tamil Nad has bred few men in our generation that 
deserved the praise and tribute of our people as Dr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty. It has been said that he was the only 
minister, who like the ideal ministers outlined in our gnomic 
verses, could stand up to, advise or admonish the uncrowned 
king that is the present Prime Minister of India. It cannot 
be regretted enough that men and man-made circumstances 
did not permit him to serve longer in the interests of the 
Republic of India. He was the one who with the advent of a 
Tamil State would have been its undisputed leader. His pre¬ 
mature demise is tragic for Tamil Nad. 

♦ ♦ ♦ , 

Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam was one of those few 
refined scholars of this century to whom it has been given to 
sound the depths of Tamil wisdom and enjoy ihe heights of 
beauty attained by Tamil literature and the Tamil Fine Arts. 
With the background of his Western education and with the 
aid of this knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, Tiot to 
mention English and French, Sir Arunachalam had the en¬ 
viable advantage of appraising the value and place of Tamil 
Culture in the context of World Culture. 

His Tamil learning was not in a little measure responsible 
for the deep-seated Jove he had for the progress and prosperity 
of Ceylon and the Tamil speaking peoples of Ceylon. While 
his brilliant career as a statesman and patriot is familiar to 
the i>eople of Ceylon, they are not. so familiar with the aspect 
of his life that represents his scholarship and his devotion to 
Tftmil studies, Many of his speeches reveal a mind steeped 
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in the traditional Tamil lore, and the classicism of his lang¬ 
uage and the brevity, precision and unction characteristic of 
his style, were not a little due to his familiarity with Tamil 
poets. As President of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon 
Branch) and as President of the Ceylon University Associa¬ 
tion, he contributed greatly to the cultural life of the island 
and to creating interest in Tamiliana. 

There is no better evidence of his scholarship, of his 
vast erudition and of his interest in his mother tongue than 
the voliune from his pen modestly entitled ** Studies and 
Translations, Philosophical and Religious*', (The Colombo 
Apothecaries Co. Ltd. 1937). The studies unfold a variety of 
topics but in each one of them the reader will note a thorough 
and critical examination of the subject matter. Whether he 
speaks of Eastern ideals in education or finds Hellenic me- 
niories in the purity of line and the perfection of proportion 
in the Siva temple of Polonaruwa or traces the history of the 
worship of Muruka in Ceylon, Sir. P. Arunachalam is endowed 
with an erudition and poise that even professional scholars 
may envy. His translations of poems from the Purananuru, 
of Nakkirar, of Manikka Vachakar, Tayumanavar, are classi- 
ca) renderings of poems that influenced his life and fired his 
imagination. 

Fot the benefit of readers vdio may not have an occasion 
to read Sir P. Arunachalam’s book, we give below a few para¬ 
graphs of his commentary on the second poem of Purananuru, 
while apologising on behalf of our printers who regret that 
just now .they are unable to reproduce passages in the original 
Greek. The poem is a panegyric addressed to the munificent 
Cera king, Utiyancheralatan Who is said to have fed the 
armies of the Pandavas and Kauravas of the Mahabharatha 
war. 


“ It is interesting to compare the poem " says Sir Aruna¬ 
chalam, “with similar odes of a nearly contemporary Latin 
poet, Horace, who, in the opinion of Quintilian, “ almost alone 
of lyrists is worthy to be read ”, and w}iose odes, more than 
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any other of his writings, display, as a later critic haa said, 
the charm of " exquisite aptness of language and a styje per¬ 
fect for fulness of suggestion, combined with brevity and 
grace.” Take, e.g., the panegyrics addressed to the Emperor 
Augustus (Odes 14 and 15 of Book IV). Compare 

OMUtAruAcu LftmfiA 
tuiraiwr mniuiS Qur(W}p 

“ Warrior-king of the good land of wealth ever new in 
whose western sea of the white-headed ocean the sun bom 
in thy sea laves,” with 

Latinum nomen et Italae 
. Crevere vires famaque et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortus 
Solis ab Hesperio cubili. 

“ The glory of Latinum and the might of Italy grew and 
the renown and majesty of the empire was extended to the 
rising of the sun from his chamber in the west.” 

“Wealthever new,” an allusion to the wealth yielded by 
the sea (pearls, fish, salt, &c.) and by commerce with foreign 
nations whose vessels frequented the king’s ports. 

“ The ‘ white ’ headed ocean ” flashes on the mind some 
such scene as described in the Iliad (IV, 422 et seq.). 

“ As when on the echoing beach the sea-wave lifteth up 
itself in close array before the driving of the! west wind, out 
on the deep does it first raise its head, and then breaketh upon 
the land and belloweth loud and goeth widi arching crest 
about the promontories and speweth the foaming brine 
afar.” 


** ^•aaB 0 &iru L/rsQ woiuvOjtrQ “ WrOth with the FivO 

(heroes) of the horses of tossing mane ”, suggests hprsemen 
in battle with a vividness combining that of Homer’s— 
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^^l^peedeth at the gallop across the plain exulting, and 
holdeth his head on high and his mane is tossed about 
his shoulders ” (/kad VI, 510), with Horace’s 

Impiger hostium 
Vexare turmas et frementem 

Mittere equum medios per ignes. 

" Swift to overthrow the enemy’s squadrons nnd drive the 
neighing charger through the midst of the fires.” 

The “large-eyed does” with their “wee-headed fawns” 
slumbering peacefully on the mountains by the li^t and 
warmth of the hermit’s fires — exquisitely beautiful as a 
picture — are suggestive of the confidence and security with 
which the king’s subjects live under his rule. 

The Tamil poet, moreover, strikes a higher spiritual note 
than Horace. While the Roman dwells on the glories of 
Augustus gained in the battle field and by the extension, of 
his empire, and on his achievements as civil administrator and 
guardian of the public peace and morals, the other poet, touch¬ 
ing on these, passes on to nobler graces of character, forgiveness 
of injuries and steadfastness in the pursuit of high ideals.’* 

« « ♦ « 

Every commemoration of such illustrious embodiments 
of Tamil Culture cannot but remind us of the pitiful state of 
Tamil leadership of lack of leadership that we experience to¬ 
day. Though students and scholars ought to develop an attitude 
of disinterestedness in politics yet the course of culture is so 
bound up with political conditions and trends tiiat even a quar¬ 
terly jotirnal such as ours cannot but regret the x>oor leadership 
that is so marked in Tamildom. In the political, educational, 
economic and social fields, the Tamils seem to show a remark¬ 
able aptitude to be camp-followers and opportunists.. Om stu¬ 
dents show a painful disregard for excelling in studies ; and ex¬ 
hibit a want of initiative and courage, two compelling qualities 
necessary for progress. Statesmanship and scholarship that 
formed a delightful combination in the two distinguished 
Tamils about whom we have written seem conspicuously ab¬ 
sent in most of those who aspire t^ leadership among the 
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Tamils. Our leaders should be endowed with the vision that 
is the result of travel and a study of history, with the ex¬ 
perience that is the gift of a knowledge of men and books, 
with the outlook that is the result of learning and wisdom. 
Leadership and mediocrity seem to have joined hands to the 
great detriment of Tamil culture. 

It is necessary at this juncture of our history that our 
statesmen be scholars as well for it is then that they 
will realise the greatness of their c allin g and the role they are 
expected to play in passing on to the next generation the ac¬ 
cumulation of our past cultural achievements. The world of 
the present does go on changing, the culture our 
time progresses; yet the role played in this evolution by 
what was accompli^ed through generations which have gone 
before, is severely under-estimated. Unless our (lead&s are 
aware of the ‘heritage that is theirs and the heritage of 
which) they are the custodians, they will hardly play fair by 
the people they represent. In Sir Shanmukam Chetty and in 
Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalam they have inspiring examples. 
May we continue to have such statesmen-scholars. Exoriare 
aliquis. 



^our ^ulidcrlplton for 1954 

"Tamil Culture*’ is being published in the interests of 
everything Tamil. 

It is not lucrative business. The subscription is kept at 
the low figure of Rupees Five per year. 

You can help us by renewing your subscription for 1964 
immediately. 

The 1954 January number (Volume III, No. I) will be 
sent only to those who shall have renewed their subscriptions"~ 
before the end of December 1953. 

Please renew your subscription immediately; else no copy 
will be printed for you in 1954. Send Rupees Five to either 
of these addresses ' 

The Colombo Book Centre, Colombo, Ceylon. 

The Tamil Literature Society, Tuticorin, South India. 
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From the 16th to the IBth Century 


Rt. Rev. Dr. EDMUND PEIRIS, o.m.i. 


I'N 1505, eight years after Vasco da Gama had doubled the 
A Cape of Good Hope, a Portuguese fleet undw a young 
nobleman, called Lourenco de Almeida, the son of the first 
Viceroy of India, cast anchor in the roadstead of Colombo. 
With the permission of the King of Kotte, then the Western 
Emgdom of Ceylon, he built near the harbour a trading place 
or factory and, leaving a few soldiers there, departed to India. 
In 1518, the Portuguese returned to Colombo, and, this time, 
they erected a fortress. A Franciscan Friar looked after the 
spiritual interests of this little colony. Six years later they 
abandoned the fort, on account of the opposition of the in¬ 
habitants; some soldiers however went with their chaplain to 
live with the friendly king of Kotte. This Friar and a priest, 
sent by the king of Portugal to minister to the Portuguese 
who still lived in Colombo, began to speak to the people 
about Christianity and made the first converts. Rut organized 
missionary work did not start until 1543, when four Fran¬ 
ciscans under Friar Joao de Villa de Conde came to Ceylon, 
on the invitation of the Sinhalese King. Such were the be¬ 
ginnings of Christianity on the western coast of Ceylon, 
where the Sinhalese predominate. 


There is, however, evidence to show that Franciscan 
missionaries had carried the Gospel message to the northern 
districts of the Island as early as 1530. Here again, the 
movement towards CSiristianity did not begin till 1543. The 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Edmiuid Peiris, ojcj., litenuy critic historian, 
ia Bishop of Chilaw, Geylon,' 
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people of the island of Mannar embraced Christianity under 
the inSuence of St. Fi’aiicis Xavier and proved their constancy 
by-laying down their lives for the Faith. Their blood spoke 
and the inhabitants of the Jaffna peninsula listened to the 
message of Christ. The people of the North of Ceylon are 
Tamils and belong, both racially and culturally, to .the great 
Dravidian block of South India. Christianity found them 
adherents of an ancient religious system, sprung from the soil, 
and deeply rooted in the allegiance of millions, enriched with 
a’literature venerable and vast and well developed, observed 
in a minute daily ritual and hallowed by every form of art. 

The missionary, who came among such a people had to 
know their language not only to converse with them but also 
to announce and explain and defend the doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity. It is easy enough nowadays for a new comer to learn 
the languages of a missionary country ; but in those pioneer 
days there were no books and he had to learn by the slow and 
painful direct method. He had also to discover or invent 
suitable terms to express accurately the ideas, often intricate, 
of Christian philosophy and theology. Then, there was the 
problem of harnessing for the service of the Church all that 
was best and noblest in the existing cultm-e. Among the 
missionaries, however, there W’ere not a few whose culture 
and spirit of critical study and scientific research, enabled 
them to master the vernaculars. 

The first European missionary in Ceylon to grasp the 
intricacies of Tamil grammar was Fr. Anrrique Anrriques, s.j., 
sometimes called Henry Henrjlquez. He was born in 1520, 
entered the Society of Jesus on the 8th of October 1545 and 
set out for India in 1546. He began the study of Tamil on the 
recommendation of St. Francis Xavier and the encourage¬ 
ment of St. Ignatius Loyola. From 1661 to 1564, he was in 
Mannar, and, in 1566 became the head, of the Tamil Univer¬ 
sity set up at Punnaikayal, w'here he had as assistant Brother 
Pero Luis, a Brahmin convert of his, the-first Indian to be 
received into the Society of Jesus. This Brother had been 
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with him for a time at Mannar, helping him in his literary 
wwk. In the midst of his missionaiy labours, Fr. Anrriquez 
wrote a Tamil Grammar and Vocabulary for the use of Mis- 
sionaiies and translated into Tamil a Method for Confession, 
a Life of Saints and the Christian Doctrine of Marcos Jorge 
adding to it a method of instruction by Question and answer. 
A copy in Tamil of his “Vitae Christ! Domini, Beatissimae 
Virgims et aliorum Sanctorum ”, sent to Rome in 1602, is now 
in the Bibliotheca Vaticana. (rf. The Jesuits in Ceylon by 
Fr, S. G. Perera, s.j., pp. 18,19,156,157; Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. 3, PL I, p..l44). To print 
his works, a Spanish Jesuit Lay Brother, called Joao Gon¬ 
salves, set up at Cochin in 1577 a printing press, which was 
later perfected by Fr. Joao de Faria, a distinguished name in 
Indo-Portuguese architecture, (rf. Missionary Pioneers and 
Indian iMngvages by Dahlmann, SJ., p. 7). 


In a letter written from Mannar on the 19th of December 
1561, Ft. Anrriquez speaks of an attempt made by him to 
provide his converts with canticles, composed by a Tamil 
Christian in Colombo under the inspiration of Friar Joao de 
Villa de Conde. “ In Ceylon,” he says, “ there is a Malabar 
(i.c., Tamil) singer, a Christian, with whom a Franciscan 
Friar, named Friar Joao de Vila de Conde, has some dealings 
with regard to a prose catechism in the manner of canticles, 
which they are wont to learn in schools, and also other Can¬ 
ticles, in praise of GOD and of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
w'hich they are accustomed to sing like what our orphans 
sing. It is some time since this singer had composed them, 
and knowing that Pearl Fishery is taking place here, he sent 
to the Pattangatins and the chief men what he had composed 
and for which he had already been rewarded by the said Friar 
Joao. The Christians were very pleased to hear of such a 
Catechism and Canticles, which are now being sung through¬ 
out this place, and they fixed 50 cruzados (gold coins). More¬ 
over, some young men with good voices, who learnt these 
canticles sing them in certain parts ■ where the Christians 
assemble ., . The said Friar Joao himself wrote to me to see 
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whether there were errors and whether they could be printed, 
for which reason, I think there are errors in the canticles which 
I cannot find, because of the obscure Malabar, which I do not 
understand nor is commonly spwken ; and, as there was ^dth 
the said Friar Joao a Priest of the country who knew Latin 
well and something of the making of canticles, I wrote to ask 
him to come here, so that we mi^t amend them together. 
The Malabar Father wrote to me that, if I sent him a mes¬ 
sage to this effect, he would see about the Catechism and that, 
after the corrections, it would be excellent and should be 
printed.” But there is no further information available on 
this interesting work. 

■We are, however, more fortunate with regard to two 
other Tamil poetical works of the Portugu^ period j one is 
the Ondnap-Pallu Q^ef^uudr(^) and the other Santiogu 
Mdior Ammdnai uurQujir^ ^thinirBssr). They are 

in print, although the copies are somewhat rare. 

The Santiogu Mdior Ammdnai is perhaps -the oldest 
CatKolic vCTnacular literary work extant in Ceylon. It .was 
composed in 1647 by *' the learned Pedro of the race of the 
Aryas ”, who had been converted to Christianity by Fr. Joao 
Carvalho, S.J., and baptised in the Church of Sfe. Peter and 
Paul at TeUipalai, in the Jaffna peninsula. The purpose of 
the poem is to celebrate the famous ^ine of St. James the 
Great at Kilali. All this is stated in the Preface to the poem, 
written by a pupil of the author. In the body of the poem the 
author gives his sources and a glimpse of the fame of the 
shrine in his time. The relevant passage is worth reproducing 
here, especially as a specimen of the poet's craft. 

uireArif,^ uir^/rsar 

QojGorQ tQ(i^/pu uirwirtj njtorpfSirS' 

Qeujj/Lo QgueirQth QufiCStJKi-ssm 

^fSuursa’ sirfituirseir 

^vJtQfB^eoiriB spjnaaripjp Jtfpu Lfpf^turQeSsir 
fisir^fSlaj iFirpjpQQpiir QesCju^^ffr, 
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tuiTL^u^iQuiSd v/S ihSesiUi^ 

JSTtii u«^iu 

er^^iR^tnsajirs sB&riiiSuj UT^uLJS'esx tM^di 
us^^&ifLJ u&r a^Qg/ gB//A Sif^dStSQ& 

QsTuiurf^iu Q/b QfOri OojLL^/s^^jit^Bireua'aaf 

fSUiiSd^ ^anutjs^ enmjs^ fldceiireiijjp^^p^ 

O^uf. ^(syFeQss eurpeurs^jE 
(ofisjpuh ^earpp peuth Qa^iuOsuS^ui j jn Qldiu • 
0^£j (Ssiri^ Qa^esriBsed^iBOs euir^n'S^ 

f^ajLtp eBiB(^ Qj^piTT ^ens^iLfpjpis Q^iLupp(^ 

•** ••• ••• ••• ••« 

^ibss seSatp Qrtutjp jpcsfi^pQesr ^uiUttrSb^. 


The tranidation: " Gentle readers, the descendants of the 
Parathar liying in Pandik-karai have composed the story of 
the worshipful Santiago in the viruttam metre. And many 
other learned people have also written important notices on 
the same subject. Having made a study of all these works, I 
am relating this story for the sake of the public at large in a 
manner that will be easily understood. Santiago who mount¬ 
ed on a bounding steed and wearing a glorious coat of armour, 
protects us his wor^ippers, works mdeed innumerable mira¬ 
cles for the comfort of all those who go to honour him in the 
excellent church reverently built for him by the faith of the 
members of the * Companha de Jesus' at Elali in the Pachi- 
laipaly Pattu of illustrious Jaffna. Oores of people are 
coming here on account of the wonders wrought in this place. 
I have endeavoured to recount this choice story to satisfy the 
desire of those who hopefully flock to this place.” (rf. Ceylon 
Antiquary and lAterary Register, vol. 3, yt. Hi, pp. 187-192). 

The work is divided into 65 sections each headed by one 
or more viruttam, a species of quatrain in various forms. The 
work was in manuscript until 1894, when it was printed for 
the first time at the “ Atchuveli Gnaua-prakasa Pr^ ”, Jaffna. 
The text, without any comment or critical notes, was printed 
again in 1930. 
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The Gndnap-pallu belongs to the same period. Rev. Fr. 
S.'Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i., gives the following .description of 
this poem. “ The author’s name is not known. The date of 
the composition, however, is made out to be between 1644 and 
1650 or a little later. For the author says he composed the 
poem with the help and at the instance of the Jesuit Father 
Sebastiao Fonseca, who is known from other sources to have 
been in Ceylon between 1644 and 1650. (rf. Catalogxts Ope- 
rariorum S. J. Qui in Ceylana .. .by Fr. L. B.ease, SJ., p. 21). 
Pallu or Ulatipdddu {e-Lp^^uiriLQ) is one of the 96 conven¬ 
tional kinds of literary composition in Tamil called Piraban- 
dam. It is a species of pastoral in two sorts of verse, the 
dntu or l 3 n-ic songs and viruttam (e9(T^^^ih) or quatrains. It 
has to comprise some 40 items which are detailed in Beschi’s 
Tonnul iii, 283. In Gndnap-pallu or ‘spiritual pastoral* we 
have (1) Invocation to GOD, (2) Enter Pallan, representing 
Jesus Christ, and the older and younger PaUis, representing 
Jerusalem and Rome respectively, (3) Eulogy of Jerusalem 
and of Rome, (4) Fertility of the two lands eulogised, (5) the 
praises of the Triune GOD and of the Incarnate Word, (6) 
Prayer for rain, (7) Description of clouds and of rain . . ., 
(8) The song of the kail or Indian cuckoo, (9) Enter the Pro¬ 
prietor of the^elds — GOD, the Father, (10) The Proprietor 
hnds fault with the Pallis, (11) Enter the Pallan, (12) In¬ 
quiry into the cultivation and calling to accoimt, (13) The 
older Palli complains, (14) The Pallan replies, (15) The Pallan 
accuses the older Palli, (16) She is put in stocks, (17) Her 
lament, (18) She is liberated, (19) The ploughing of the field, 
(20) The oxen fall on the Pallan and bruise him, (21) He is 
helped to arise by the PaUis, who lament him over his suffer¬ 
ings, (22) The planting of paddy, (23) The harvesting, (24) 
Heaping up the sheaves, (25) Dispute between the tw'o Pallis 
finally settled by the Proprietor.. The poem is brimful of in¬ 
terest to the lover of Tamil, as it is couched in elegant clas¬ 
sical language, and abounds in i)oetical fancies. The only 
printed edition is of 1904, but full of errors "and misprints. 
16 mo, pp. 50.” 
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This work may be considered the earliest specimen of 
Tamil Catholic dramatic poetry we possess, although there 
is a record of a Catholic drama in Tamil acted at TtAmmali*. in 
1612, tile subject of which was the Creation of the World and 
the Incarnation of Christ. (Letter of Emm. Barradas, SJ., 
15 Dec. 1613). 

In spite of the wars and strifes that agitated the Ja6na 
peninsula during the days of the Portuguese and notwith¬ 
standing the meagre information available* at present about 
the literary activities of those pioneering days, it is clear that 
an effort was made by clergymen and laymen alike to pro¬ 
duce a Tamil Catholic literature. In India, it was the perioh 
when Ft. Robert de Nobili and his brother Jesuits, Frs. Em¬ 
manuel Martinez and Anthony de Proenza wrote Catholic 
works in elegant T ami l and even had them printed. Their 
noble example had its followers in Ceylon, and would per¬ 
haps have had its rivals too, but for the abrupt ending of all 
missionary work on the conquest of Jaffna by the Dutch in 
1658. That same year on the 19th September, the new rulers 
issued a proclamation forbidding, on pain of death, the har¬ 
bouring or concealing of Catholic priests : all acts of Catholic 
worship were declared to be crimes ; Catholics were compelled 
to baptize, marry and bury, according to the rites of the 
Ehitch Reformed Church and to send their children to the 
proselytizing schools set up by the Dutch. The Catholics 
were thus deprived of their priests and all spiritual aid. This 
state of affairs lasted about four decades when GOD inspired 
a holy Priest, the Venerable Father Joseph Vaz, to come of 
his own accord to the rescue of the Catholics of Ceylon. He 
arrived in Jaffna in 1687 and worked alone for nine years, 
when the Congregation of the Oratory of Goa, which he had 
himself founded, sent him fellow workers. Their combined 
effort saved the Church in Ceylon from utter destruction. 


At the time Father Vaz arrived in Ceylon all'traces of 
works written in Tamil by the Portuguese missionaries had 
almost vanished ; there were no books giving a settled form 
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of prayers or catechism, while such books were badly needed, 
as the Priests were not able to stay long enough in any single 
place to give adequate instruction. Fr. Vaz had, therefore, 
himself composed in Tamil with great labour a catechism of 
the Christian doctrine, a manual of prayers and litanies, and 
translated the meditations of the Way of the Gross, first writ¬ 
ten by him in Konkani at Goa. They were afterwards re¬ 
vised by IV. Gonsalvez, whom Fr. Vaz had commissioned to 
provide the Catholics in Ceylon with books of instruction and 
edification. (Orof ortan Mission p. 74 ; Vida by Do Rego, 2nd, 
edit. V, 67, n. 14). 

• When the Bishop of Cochin, under whose jurisdiction 
Ceylon then was, came to hear that a new Tamil version of 
such common prayers as the Our Father, the Angelical Salu¬ 
tation and the Creed, was in use among the Catholics, he dis¬ 
approved it on the score that his sanction had not been ob¬ 
tained previously and that it was improper to discard the ver¬ 
sion which already prevailed in South India. Fr. Gonsalvez’ " 
defence was that the Indian version was defective. But his 
OrdinaryVas not satisfied with this explanation. Therefore, 
on the 12th of February,1735, Fr. Gonsalvez wrote to his 
Bishop, in all humility and submission, begging pardon for 
his fault and requesting him to impose on the offender “a 
rigorous penance ”. The people, however, persisted in using 
the new version. The whole episode is found in a number of 
letters, now in the State archives of Goa. (rf. Yen. Fr. Joseph 
Vaz, Vol. I, Series 3, July 1942, pp. 11-16). In view of the 
revision of these prayers recently undertaken by a board of 
Catholic writers in, the Tamil Nad, Fr. Gonsalvez’ version of 
the Hail Mary, will be of much interest. It is taken from a 
manuscript of his Christiydni Alayam. 

Lt^iajBwu infiQsj ^asfKStu 

/Cjt, ueO^Qoj ^9ir 

^^AsuuiLj^eua'irQui. 
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ujFKSaj O^euLar/pirCej un-fQsetnrear erA 
<s(^<s<s/rar ^uQur^th erm^dr ^prAsreO^^SnA 
iBjTfrir^^iLiih. Gojsr. 

The Priest, whose writings had the profoundest influence 
on the Catholics of Ceylon, was Fr, Jacome Ck)nsalvez. Like 
Ft. Joseph Vaz, he was & Konkani Brahmin of Goa and a 
member of the Oratory of the Holy Cross of Miracles. After 
a brilliant career in the Jesuit College of Goa and the Aca¬ 
demy of St. Thomas Aquinas, he entered the Oratory in 1700, 
and left for the Ceylon missions in 1705. He had to wait 
three months on the southern coast of India to get a boat to 
cross over to Ceylon. This period he turned into good account 
by studying Tamil. Fr. Vaz, aware of the intellectual abili¬ 
ties of the new missionary, set him apart to study Sinhalese 
and Tamil and produce the books necessary for the instruc¬ 
tion and ediflcation of the Catholics j and, nobly did he rise 
to the occasion not only by supplying the pressing need of the 
time but also by composing a large number of elegant works 
in the two language spoken in the country. A list of his 
Tamil books is given below, with their descriptions culle<L 
mostly from the writings of the late Fr. Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i. 
of Nallur, Jaffna. 

Christiyani Alayam (the Christian’s treasure-house) is, 
perhaps, his earliest work in Tamil. The sub-titles are: 
“ What a Christian ought to believe ; how he should worship 
and what he ought to practiseIt gives the common prayers, 
a short Catechism of Christian doctrine, an examination of 
conscience, a method of reciting the rosary, with brief medi¬ 
tations, w'hich are very popular to this day, the Litany of 
Loretto, meditations for Mass, explanation of the ceremonies 
of baptism, counsels and prayers for the sick, the ceremonies 
of Christian burial and translations of some of the prayers of 
the Roman Ritual to ward off the influence, of evil spirits and 
various other calamities and sickness.' It is the.oldest prayer 
ixwk in Tamil now extant, and, although it has never been 
printed, a good part of it has foimd its way into printed 
books. 
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Deva Arulveda Purdnam (1725) is in two parts, Puran- 
tima Kdndam and Paccir^ Kdndam, i.e., the Old and the New 
Testamenfl. This is-f^ compendium of sacred history, from 
the book of Genesis to the Apocalypse, interspersed with dis¬ 
sertations on Christian doctrine and refutation of heresy and 
paganism. The two parts were printed separately in 18S6, 
the first part consisting of 197 pages and the second 130 pages. 

Sattiya Veddgama Sanshepam (1736) is more or less a 
summary of the Purana, in catechetical form. It is divided 
into eight eras or yugatns, a yugam being subdivided into 
sections ; the last yugam is that of Christ and is given in 21 
sections. The work was printbd in Madras in 1876. 

Suvisesha Viritturai (1728) is an explanation of the Gos¬ 
pels of Sundays and Feast days and is yet very popular in 
Ceyloif. In a letter to the Bishop of Cochin, Fr. Gonsalves 
informs hun how the work came to be written. “ There was 
in use here (Ceylon) a version of the Gospels which, the 
Father Censor says was done by a Father of the Society (of 
• Jesus), who first showed the people the way to love the-Gos¬ 
pels in the Malabar tongue, which work not being fruitful 
to the people, because it had no explanations and contained 
BO many errors that it was not possible to correct them (a thing 
which I cannot ascribe to the author but to the copyists), I 
was forced by the people’s request to do this with its expla¬ 
nation and doctrine.” (rf. Ven.'Fr. Joseph Vdz, loc. cit. p, 15). 
It was first printed in 1848. Although its style is rich in its 
Sanskrit turn of sentences, similar to the mani-pravdla of the 
Jains, there is a charm in its majestic diction which captivates 
the reader. 

Viydkula Pirasangam (1730) consists of nine sermons on 
the Passion of Our Lord. 'It is the most popular and soul¬ 
stirring of Fr. Gonsalves* works. These sermons are always 
chanted to a mournful tune and are still used in many a 
Cathplic home during Lent aiicl at Passion plays in Holy 
Week. It was printed in Colombo in 1844. Fr, Gonsalves 
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wrote Passion chants or Oppari to supplement the sermons. 
He says in the letter quoted above, “ There existed here some 
ancient hymns of sorrow about Christ, which the women sing¬ 
ing over the dead, the heretics began to speak ill; for this 
reason, the j)eople asked me to compose for them others suit¬ 
able for occasions of mourning.” The sermons as well as the 
chants bear witness to the author’s tender devotion to the 
Passion of Christ. They have a pathos seldom met with in 
prose or verse in any language. 

In order to acquaint Catholics with the life and virtues 
of the Saints, he composed the Tarma Uttiydnam (Garden of 
Virtues), where he deals with the lives of 30 Saints. It was 
written in 1736 but was never printed. Mputa Varaldru 
(Miraculous Legends) is attributed to Fr. Gonsalvez, for very 
good reasons, although it is not found in the list given in the 
Oratorian records, (rf. Oratorian Mission, pp. 251-2). The 
purpose of this work is given in its sub-title: “ to confirm the 
Faith and enforce pious conduct.” It contains 53 legends on 
the Commandments of GOD and of the Church, 23 on the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary and a few on the souls 
in Purgatory. A part of it was printed in 1918, the rest of it 
is still in manuscript. It is not unlikely that Fr. Gonsalvez 
used two works, well known at the time, in the composition 
of the two books just mentioned : the Flos Sandtorum, a 
Tamil translation of which was printed about the year 1580, 
and the “ Tratado dos Milagres ”, printed at Rachol in 1655. 
(rf. Queyroz, p. 688 ; Miss. Pioneers and Ind. Languages, p. 7 ; 
Bulletin of the Sch. of Oriental Studies, loc. cit. p. 142). 

The Ondna Unartchy (Spiritual Exhortation) and the 
Sukirta TarjKinam (Mirror of Virtues), were designed by the 
author, to assist Catholics in making their Spiritual Exercises. 
The Unartchy was \iTitten in 1734 and the Tarpanam in the 
following year. The fonner contains 14 vigorous exhorta¬ 
tions, dealing with the soul, the end of man, malice of sin, 
vanity of life, death, judgement, hell and heaven ; the latter, 
in 15 chapters, leads -the repentant soul in the path of virtue. 
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For wealth of illustration, graphic details and directness of 
appeal, th^ two works are hard to beat. They were printed, 
one in 1844, lihe other in 1914. Some writers have attributed 
the Vnartchy to Pr, Constantine Beschi, S. J., but, as Fr. Gnmia 
Prakasar has shown, it is clearly the work of IV. Gonsalvez. 

Among the controversial works of Fr. Gonsalvez, Vattv- 
ydrum Kudiydnavanum Tarkittukonda Tarkam, in defence of 
Catholic doctrines which are generally attacked by Protest¬ 
ants, was written in 1715 and printed in 1923. Four other 
works, Nava Tarkam (1732), a comparison between the Catho¬ 
lic Church and the Reformed Churches, Musalman Vedam 
(1734), on the origin and errors of Mohammedanism, Kadavul 
Nimayam (1720) a refutation of paganism, and Ndlu Vedam 
(1738), the four religions, t.e., Hinduism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanian and Calvinism, are listed in Oratorian records, 
but nothing more is known abdut them {Oral. 'Afission, 
p. 252), 

From the time of their conquest of Jaffna, the Dutch set 
up an organization for the propagation of tjhe Reformed reli¬ 
gion. In 1690, they opened a Seminary at Jaffna for higher 
education, all clergymen were instructed by Government to 
learn the vernaculars and, from 1737, Tamil religious works 
were printed and circulated among the people. A Catechism, 
the Gospels and a set of sermons were brought out between 
1739 and 1746 ; and in later years Philip de Mello, Native 
proponent and scholar, wrote in elegant Tamil several works 
against the Catholic Church. Under such circumstances, it 
was essential that the Catholics should be well instructed in 
their own Faith and equipped to meet the arguments of their 
adversaries. The service, which Gonsalvez rendered to 
the Catholics of his time, was, indeed, incalculable. 

Five years before the arrival of Fr. Gonsalvez, a Catholic 
layman, named, Arulappa Poologasingha Mudaliyar, of Telli- 
palai, WTote a poem, known as Tiruchchelvar Kdviyam, em¬ 
bodying the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, It has 1946 
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viruttams, divided into 23 padalams, beginning with Naddu- 
padalam, as required by the conventionalism of an epic. Simon 
Casie Chitty speaks also of a Catholic scholar, called Lorenzo 
Pulaver, bom of a Catholic family, who traced their Faith to 
the time of the introduction of Christianity to Mannar in the 
days of St. Francis Xavier. He was a native of Fasikulam, in 
Mantotte, and is said to have flourished about the middle of 
the 18th century. Many excellent hymns in honour of Oiu: 
Lord and His Blessed Mother are attributed to him. (rf. 
Tamil Plutarch, pp.67, 58). 


The Oratorian contribution to Tamil Catholic literature did 
not end with Fr. Jacome Gonsalvez, for, about 36 years after 
him, there came to Ceylon another Gioan Oratorian, who trod in 
hia footsteps, both as a scholar and a missionary. {Letter of 
Antonio Rtbeiro, 3 May 1779). "Father Master Gabrid 
• Pacheco ” says an Oratorian Report, " who went to the island 
of Ceylon with great eagerness and applied himself to the 
study of the languages with great diligence, is now so profl- 
c^nt that he has already composed a vocabulary of the Tamil 
language. He had also written seven meditations on the 
Seven Dolours of Our Lady, the origin of the Religious Order 
of the Servites, a method of saying the Rosary of the Dolours 
and a Catalogue of the obligations of those who have received, 
the Scapular of the Seven Dolours. He has also written in 
Tamil a Catechism of Christian doctrine approved by the 
Bishop of Cochin. Father Superior writes that this catechism 
has done much good, that women and children of Colombo 
and Negombo know it by heart and that the children discuss 
the truths taught in it. He is also fairly well versed in the 
Hollander language and now preaches publicly in that lan¬ 
guage in Colombo to the great admiration of the people and 
even of the Reformados, many of whom come to hear his 
sermons. As the learned Reformados are now with their 
Bibles, in their hands to confute Catholic truth, the Father 
has asked me for a work of Natal Alexander and another of 
Calmet and one of Pedro Anat, as Father Pacheco desires to 
translate them into TamU. I have already sent II volume 
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of Galmet and his dictionary, nine volumes of Natal Alexan¬ 
der and two of Pedro Anat, by a vessel that set sail from 
Cochin. I hope they have reached him safe.” {Report by 
Sebastian Mascarenhas, 20 Jan. 1787). 

The magnum opus of Fr. Pacheco is Tevappirasaiyn 
Tinikkatai or the history of the 

people of GOD : a history of Israel and of the Catholic Church. 
It was printed for the first time in 1880 at St. Joseph’s Con¬ 
vent Press, Mannanam, by Fr. Cyriacus a .S. Eliseo, t.o.c.d., 
after it had been “ corrected ” by one J. A. Vyakappapillai. 
The work ran into five volumes, each volume containing, on 
an average, about 500 pages. Copies of this work are now 
very rare. 

Fr. Pacheco also translated into Tamil the Life of Ven. 
Fr. Joseph Vas, written by Fr. Sebastian do Rego in 1742. It 
was abridged and published by the late Fr. S. Gnana Prakasar, 
o.MJ., of Jaffna. The popular catechism mentioned in the 
above report is Gndna-appam (j^iroauuui) or Spiritual Bread, 
written about the year 1785. It was later translated into Sin¬ 
halese by another Oratorian Priest. Fr. Pacheco’s tender de¬ 
votion towards Our Lady shows itself in Alukaiykkuravai 
(jy(y> 6 io«« 0 ir«>«w) mcditations on her Seven Dolours, composed 
in 1787 and Novena of Meditations and Prayers on the Holy 
Rosary, csdled Sebamdlai Mddavin Navandl (Q^uunriaa 

Both works were published in Jaffna, under the 
editorship of Fr. Gnana Prakasar. Tiviya Pdlanin Nava Tina 
Urtcavam (^^eStu urecaRar jea/^esr a./pa^euii') ^ nine da 3 n 5 ' prepa¬ 
ration for Christmas, and Tanitta Vdttrumdkkalvdaiya salld- 
pavakanin Nibandnnam 

or “ elevations on the Mysteries of religion 
are also from the pen of Fr. Pacheco. Of these two, the first 
has besn published and is very popular ; but the second is 
yet in manuscript. Simon Casie Chitty attributes the follow¬ 
ing works to Fr. Pacheco : A life of St. Francis Xavier and 
a book on the Six Divine Attributes (Journal of the Royal 
Amtie Society (C.B.), No. 4, p. 80 ; No, 5, p. 185). 
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The example of Fr. Pacheco inspired another Oratorian, 
Ft. Sebastian Pereira, to devote himself to the apostolate of 
the pen. He translated, among other works, the Imitation 
of Christ. Blit as he arrived in Ceylon only in 1818, his lite¬ 
rary activities do not belong to the period under review. 
There is an Ammdnai in honour of St. Nicholas, said to have 
been composed in the days of Pedro Santo, a Goan Priest ” ,* 
but of him we have no information at all. It was, however, 
printed in Jaffna about 45 years ago. In 1757, one Francis 
Pillai Pulaver wrote a set of verses, which, Fr. Gnana Praka- 
sar, has described as “a conventional poem celebrating the 
different stages of the Infancy of Our Saviour.” This, too, 
was printed in Jaffna in 1904. 

Tamil Catholic literature in Ceylon, from its inception 
came under the influence of such eminent scholars as Frs. 
Robert de Nobili and Constantine Beschi, of the Society of 
Jesus. During the Dutch persecution, the two literary men, 
who dominated in the Ceylon missions, were Frs. Gonsalvez 
and Pacheco. They wrote not only doctrinal and devotional 
books, but also controversial tracts and treatises. Such works 
were very necessary at the time, because'of the determined 
effort of the Protestants to discredit the doctrines of the 
Church, with a view to arresting its steady progress. For 
instance, in 1753, the Dutch Government Press in Colombo 
issued a work known as Sattiyattin Jeyam, (the Triumph of 
Truth) by Philip de Mello, scholar and preacher. It was a 
bitter attack on Catholic doctrine, served up in very good 
Tamil. The Catholic reply was a book called Sattiya Viroda 
Sankarum (the Annihilation of the Enemies of Truth), attri¬ 
buted to Fr. Pacheco by Simon Casie Chitty. (op. cit. No. 5, 
p. 185). As the Catholics of those days had not the luxury 
of a printing press, they circulated handwritten copies of it. 
The literary activity of the Clergy .was encouraged and shared 
by the laity as well. The ).6th, 17th and 18th centuries were 
a period of literary pioneers, notvices and consummate crafts¬ 
men. No study of Tamil Catholic literature can be complete 
without a correct appreciation of their literary productions. 
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But_tell it not in Galih ! — mucsh of their labour of love 

is yet in manuBcript or in incunabulaand, even of that^ a 
good part would have perished but for the enterprise 
of the late Fr. Gnana Prakasar. It is fervently hoped 
that the literary movement of which Tamil ’Culture is the 
sign and symbol, will bend its energies to edit and publish 
the Catholic Tamil works of the pioneers, at least as a token 
of appreciation of the services of the greatest Tamil Catholic 
scholar of our age. 





.A NEGLECTED PERIOD OF SQUTH INDIAN HISTORY 
P. J. THOMAS, M. A., B. LITT., D. PHIL. (OXON.) 

I T IS generally admitted that there was in the south of 
India a flourishing Dravidian civilisation before Aryans ; 
or their pastoral culture came mt?o the north. When, early in 
this centuiy, Professor P. Sundram PiUai, claimed that the 
beginnings of Indian History have fo be traced on the banks 
of the Vaigai and the Caveri, it received almost unanimous 
support from historians. But politics can dominate every¬ 
thing else; great empires rose in the north, and largely be¬ 
cause of geographical position, dominated the south also. 
This tradition which started with the Maurayas in the third 
century B. C., and which has continued to our own days, had 
however some forcible interruptions, although brief, during 
which the South, largely by its economic strength, consolidated 
itself under Dravidian Rulers, and carried its political in¬ 
fluence into the north, as far as the Himalayas. This paper 
deals with one such interruption, which occurred during the 
.first two centuries of the Christian Era. 

It South India, south of Tirupati, then called Tami- 
lagam, that came into great prominence, 1700 years 
ago.(^) In Tamilagam were three chief kingdoms {Muvara- 
eer), Chera, Chola and Pandya. Each of these attained 
suzerainty over the other two {Mummudi) at various times, 
but during the period under notice, it was the t^u^n of the 
Cheras, who had their capital at Musiri (Muziris of the 


■ Dr. P. J. Thomas, formerly of the Universities of Ceylon and 
Madras was till recently Economic Adviser to the Government of India. 

I The rise of the Andhras about this time is also in point, j 
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Romans), also called Vanchi and Karur. That was Indians 
principal port then, and here was centred India’s foreign 
trade. Two of the Chera kings of the time, namely Imaya- 
varamban-Cheraladan, and Chenkuttavan, are reported to 
have invaded the Gangetic plain and defeated Aryan kings 
and Yavana settlers. The former assumed his ambitious title 
by dominating the country as far as the H.maJayas (i-c. made 
the Himalayas his boundary). Abundant archaelogical data 
are yet lacking in support of this claim. But, the fact of these 
invasions is, perhaps better attested than the reputed con¬ 
quests of Samudragupta, the sO-called Indian Napoleon, in the 
4th century A. D. Yet the exploits of South India have not 
been incorporated in the history of India. Perhaps this is 
due to the lethargy of the southerners, but the prejudice of 
the northerners has also played some part in this. 

Historical Sources 

It may be that the sources for the history of the south 
are scrappy, but this period (1st to 3rd century, A. D.) is 
illuminated by many contemporary Tamil and Greek sources 
of rare value. In Pliny’s Natural History (c. 50 A.D.), Periplus 
Maris Aerithrae (c. 70 A.D.), and in Ptolemy’s Geography 
(c. 150 A. D.), we have detailed accounts of the Tamil king¬ 
doms, and we know from these works that Rome’s Eastern 
trade was centred in Chera, Chola and Pandya ports, because 
most of the goods required came from that part of the country. 
But these Greek writings throw little light on the political 
condition of the country. This void, however, is filled by 
important Tamil works of the ^ ‘me, which were written in 
or around Kerela, which w’as then at the helm of Tamilakam. 
Poidittuppathu, Chilappadikaram, Manimekalai, Akananuru, 
Purananuru — these classical Tamil works are not now fami¬ 
liar to Kerala people, but three of thejn were written by 
leading poets of Kerala, when Tamil was its language, and 
they deal largely with the exploits of the Cheraman kings of 
the time. The first work above named eulogist ten Reading 
Chera kings. Chilappadikaram was written by the scholarly 
brother (Ilango-Adigal) of the greatest Cliera king of the 
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age, Chenkuttavan, who also held hegemony over all Tamila- 
kara, as is generally admitted. Thus, what may be called the 
Augustan Age of Tamil Literature synchronised with the 
period during which the Tamils dominated the political life 
as well as the trade of the country. 

Although such important' historical sources, internal and 
external, are available for this early period of South Indian 
history, those have not been properly worked out, and this 
magnificent period of South Indian history still remains 
obscure. For one thing, the great epic Chilappadikaram, 
although available in English in the excellent work 
by Professor V. R, R. Dikshitar, has not been given 
its due place in Indian History. A reconstruction of the 
history of this period on proper lines is a great need. In the 
present paper, it is proposed to deal chiefly with trade and 
navigation, and also with the state of religion and culture. 


Early Trade 

Prom very ancient times. South India had tradei with 
China and Indonesia,in the east, and Arabia, Abyssinia, Egypt,' 
Greece and Rome in the west. Spices, precious stones, ivory 
and sandalwood were much in demand in those countries. 
This trade goeis back to the Chaldaeans (3000 B. C.) and 
Phoenicians (1000 B. C.). Later, Arabs, Jews and Somalis took 
active part in this trade. Eventually it fell intb the hands of 
Romans, and under them it flourished most. 

TTiis trade with the West formerly went on, partly by t3ie 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates valley, and partly by the Red 
Sea route. The latter ultimately became the principal route. 
Sailing ships took this cargo from Muziris or from Barygaza 
(Broach), to Myos Hormus on the Red Sea, and from there 
caravans took it to Alexandria on the Mediterranean Sea. 
Early Roman emperors, especially Augustus, valued this trade 
very much, and gave it every encouragement. 
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Discovery of Monsoon Winds 

About the year 45 A.D., the trade through this route was 
revolutionized, as it were, by the discovery of the monsoon 
winds, by a navigator called Hippalus- This discovery made 
it possible for sailing vessels to cut across the Arabian Sea 
straigh t from Red Sea mouth to Muziris on the Malabar Coast. 
Thus was avoided the perilous coastal journey by the Arabian 
and the Persian coasts, which mariners dreaded. Perhaps the 
Phoenician and Arab mariners had known and used this route, 
but it was kept a closed secret by them. 

The result of this discovery was to make Kerala, the west¬ 
ern Tamil kingdom, the gi eatest centre of trade, not only of 
India, but of the whole eastern world. Muziris thus became 
a port of enviable position in all India, in all the world. The 
supremacy of Muziris was due, not only to the advantage 
of the Monsoon winds, but also to the fact that the articles of 
largest demand in the Roman Empire and China were the 
produce of Kerala or nearby. Not only beryl from Coimbatore 
but spikenard from Ganges, and Dacca muslins seem to have 
come to West Coast ports, mostly borne by bullocks or buf¬ 
faloes through the overland routes. In other words, a large 
entrepot trade was carried on in these days at Muziris. In the 
matter of trade, at any rate, all roads then led to Muziris. 

Pepper Fleets from Malabar 

The chief article which brought Roman traders to Kerala 
was pepper. Fashionable Rome after her triumph over enemies, 
wanted all kinds of oriental luxuries—^muslins, pearls and 
spices. And after the conquest of Carthage and other rich lands, 
there was plenty of gold in Rome to pay for these. The article 
that loomed largest in bulk and value was pepper ; this was 
the staple commodity of Roman trade, and formed the great 
bulk of the cargo of Roman ships. Further, all the pepper 
available to world trade at the time came from Malabar, 

Pepper was from ancient times an important culinary 
spice in Europe and wps used to season food and preserve 
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meat. It was also an unavoidable ingredient of medicines, and 
was prescribed by Hippocrates (who calls it the “Indian 
remedy”) and by Galen, Pliny, Celsus and other Greek writers 
who deal with medicine. In Rome, the use of pepper seems 
to have become very popular from the time of Augustus, and 
according to Pliny (XII, 14), its price was 'as high as 15 
denarii (about Rs. 7) per pound. Even higher prices were 
quoted. The prices in India must have been much lower and 
the profits realized were as high as 100 per cent according to 
Pliny. After the discovery of the monsoons and the conse¬ 
quent facilitation of transport the price of pepper fell but 
this made its demand elastic and such vast quantities had to 
be imported that about the year 192 A.D., special warehouses 
called horrea piperatoria had to be erected near the Sacra-Via. 
It was ground in pepper mills (molae piperatoria), or mortars, 
and sold in paper packets in Campus Martius and other 
market places. The pots or dishes (often of silver) in which 
pepper was brought to the table were called ‘ piperatoria.* 

Many Roman writers, especially Pliny, attacked the at¬ 
rocious tastes of those who needed pepper to whet their appe¬ 
tite, “It is quite surprising,” wrote Pliny, “that the use pepper 
has come so much into fashion, seeing that it is sometimes 
their substance and sometimes their appearance that has at¬ 
tracted our ■ notice ; whereas pepper has nothing in it that 
can plead as a recommendation to either fruit or berry, its 
only desirable quality being a certain pungency and yet it 
is for this that we import it all the way from India. Who was 
the first to make trial of it as an article of food ? And who, 
I wonder, was the man who was not content to prepare for 
himself by hunger only or satisfying of a greedy appetite.*’ 
(XII, 14.) 

In spite of such strictures, the import trade in fjcppcr 
grew immensely, and Roman merchants made vast profits, at 
the cost of the poor pepper growers here. It may be that gold 
and specie, worth over 1’5 crores annually, was sent to India 
and China. But, Rome got in return a commodity of several 
times that value in world trade. The importance of pepper 
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as a trade sta-ple then can be seen from the fact that in 408 
A. D., when Alaric the Goth laid siege to Rome, the terms he 
offered for raising the siege included the immediate payment 
of 3000 pounds of pepper along with other similar valuables, • 

Muziris and Barake 

The chief centre of this trade was Muziris, In the first 
century A.D., this port grew to great dimensions. Itsi glory is 
recounted in Tamil as well as Roman writings of the time. 
Pliny calls it "primum emporium Indoi,” the first port of 
India. According to contemporary Tamil works mentioned 
above, Muziris was .an extremely busy place with a harbour 
crowded with ships and craft of all kinds, with large warehouses, 
and bazaars adjoining it, and with stately palaces and places 
of worship in the interior. 

QuifliuirpjpJ Qeue mf^i esijr aseotax 
tueueard- eQSsnUiT em^asecih 

Qu/r^Q(Q)Q xjiSlQujirQ QuttJ(^ih 

fuearm Qs(^ 

{Ahananuru, 149.) 

The great bulk of the cargo taken from there was pepper ; 
cinnamon leaf, beryl, pearls, ivory, silk-cloth, diamonds and 
tortoise-shell make up the rest. Imports were mostly gold 
and silver coin ; some wine, glass, metals like copper, tin and 
lead, were also imported. Not least important among the 
imports were singing boys and pretty maidens for the harem 
of the kings here. To guard this valuable trade, two Roman 
cohorts are said to have been stationed at Muziris. 

Another important port, especially for pepper trade, was 
Barake (Purakad), which was at the mouth of river Baris 
(Pampayar). It was nearer to, and more accessible from, the 
chief pepper growing area in the interior, namely the forests 
at the upper reaches of Pampa river. Pepper from that area 
was taken by country boats to Nelcynda (Nakkida near 
Neranom), and from there it was taken in large boats to 
Barake. When Pliny wrote, Nelcynda and Barake had ap- 
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parently a large share in pepper trade,, chiefly because the 
coastal area north of Muziris was invested by pirates. But 
in Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.), we find Muziris in full control of 
pepper trade, evidently because piracy had been suppressed 
in the mean time ; we are also told that Nelcynda and Barake 
had ceased to be legal marts, and Muziris was .the only 
authorised mart. According to the earliar writers, Nelcynda 
and Barake were in the Pandya Kingdom, but these had ceased 
to be the case, apparently because the Chera kings had gpf 
back the southern territory from Pandyas. This agrees re¬ 
markably with the narative of Chera history in the 1st and 
2nd centuries, A. D., as found in the Tamil works quoted above. 

On the East Coast also there were several ports. Next only 
to Muziris was Puhar (Kauveri-pum-pattinam), the Chola 
metropolis. Korkai (Tirunelvely) was also an important port 
in the Pandya territory. And there were others like Poduca 
(Puducherry) and Kayal. 

A Great Age of Navigation 

The commerce of South Indian porta with Alexandriiu 
reached great heights, especially during the years 45—160 A. D. 
With growing prosperity in Rome, the demand for not only 
pepper but other spices and luxury goods rose to unknown 
proportions. To satisfy the craving of Roman women, Indian 
peacocks, parrots, monkeys and other pets were also taken, 
and Indian elephants were required for royal processions in 
Rome. The size of ships and their number had to be increased, 
to meet such growing needs. As such large imports had to be 
paid for in gold or specie, authorities in Rome had to face 
serious currency problems. Aft^r 218 A.D., copper coins had 
to be used to pay for imports. 

With the increase in goods traflBc, ships had also to cany 
numerous pass^gers to India. Some ships were equipped for 
carrying hundreds of passengers. Not all of them were mer¬ 
chants ; there were also builders and architects needed by 
South Indian kings. There came also women ; afet century 
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Greek letto: of a woman called * Indika’ is preserved in papy> 
nis. According to Warmington die was el(!her the Xndian wife 
of a Greek merchant resident in India, or daughter bom to an 
Egyptian Greek while resident here. (Commerce between 
Roman Empire and India, pp. 67-8.) There are also references, 
in Tamil books, to Yavana men and women resident in India. 
Sorne of them were in the employ of kings to guard their 
palaces or grace their courts. Such large numbers of people 
from the Red Sea had never come to India before ; nor after 
200 A.D., till about the middle of the 19th century. The con¬ 
temporary work, Periplns, it is said, was written as a guide¬ 
book to help these numerous foreigners in South India. 

A Glorioui Period of South Indian History 

The importance in South Indian history of the period 
under review can only be realized when we remember that 
from the very beginning of history down to 1869 A. D., when 
the Suez Canal was opened, communication from the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores to India had never been so easy nor quick, as 
during this period. The Red Sea route was known and used 
before 45 A. D., but most ships pursued the perilous and pro¬ 
longed coastal route touching Makran, as few except Somalis 
and Arabs had known the secret of the Mosnoon winds. 
Therefore the traffic was meagre. Nor did the colossal trade 
and navigation ^tivity sketched above last long. The decline 
started in the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-80 A. D.) was 
hastened by the cruel massacre carried out by Caracalla in 
Alexandria (212 A.D.). The demand for oriental luxuries 
gradually declined in Rome, and the traffic in these articles 
pressed from Egyptian Greeks to Arabs and Axumites. Finally 
with the Islamic expansion into Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
about the middle of the seventh century, the access of the 
Mediterranean peoples to the Arabian Sea was blocked for a 
long time, t.e. until Suez Canal was opened (1868). In the 
result, the Portuguese, Dutch, British and other traders had 
to sail by the prolonged route round Africa to reach 
India. Clive and Warren Hastings had to take this route, 
^is protracted journey took over twelve months^ as against 
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the three months involved in the journey from Almcandria 
through Red Sea in Roman times. The Arabian Sea was 
crossed in 40 days, after 45 A. D. Thus the period 45 to 212 
A. D., is reaUy unique in the long history of navigation, as 
also in South Indian history as a whole. It was a period when 
the Tamil kingdoms figured most prominently in Indian and 
World history. 

A Flourishing Civilization 

Judging from Chilappadikaram and other contemporary 
Tamil ,Works, South India was then a most prosperous part 
of India, of the world, and its civilization was of a high order. 
Particularly noteworthy is the state of the fine arts like 
dancing, then widely practised by men as well as women in 
South India . In fact, this was unique in all India. City life 
had advanced to magnificent proportions. Cities like Muziris 
and Fuhar (Caveri-pum-pattinam) were in a most flourishing 
state, with magnificent thtmoughfares and busy bazzars and 
with separate quarters set apart for different sections of people. 
Many merchants had amassed wealth and th^ lived in large 
houses, some of which were seven storeys high. For their en¬ 
joyment there were theatres and dancing-halls. The evening 
ga,thering8 of pleasure-seekers at the seaside in Puhar, des^ 
crzbed .in Chilappadikaram, remind one of Lido in Venice, 
rather than of an 3 rthing elsewhere in India. There were schools, 
and learning was greatly valued. Even women became famous 
as poets. Women occupied a high place in society and did not 
at all form an inferior sex; they moved about freely. There 
were different castes, but hardly any caste exclusiveness. Var- 
nasrama had not become as hard as it later became, especially 
in Kerala. Nor are these descriptions too fanciful; they are 
confirmed by independent sources and by foreign accounts. 
It does not appear that any other part of India, of Asia, was 
in such prosperous condition at that time. Only Rome and 
Alexandria had anything better to show, then, in the whole 
world. 

State of Religion 

The Tamil works referred to above disclose a commend¬ 
able state of religious toleration prevailing in the Tamil 
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kingdoms at the time. Vedic Hinduism had come with the 
Brahmins who apparently had already settled here, but their 
influence was very limited at the time. The common people 
worshipped Kali and Murugan, following the Dravidian tradi¬ 
tion. But Buddhism and Jainism were becoming popular with 
the intellectual classes, even in high society. And there were 
all over the country Buddhist viharas and Jain chaityas, 
frequented by devotees of both sexes. Ilengo-Adigal, brother 
of king Chenkuttavan, was a devout Buddhist, while the king 
himself practised Hinduism. The court-poet, Chathanar, was 
also a Buddhist. Nevertheless, all the three worked harmo¬ 
niously. With the rise of Saiva Siddhanda zealots, like 
Manikkavacagar, Hinduism took a rather militant turn, and 
caste exclusiveness began to lift its head. This led to the 
decline of Buddhism and Jainism. Nor was the environment 
sketched above unfavourable for the influx of foreign religions 
^e Christianity. The success of the Apostle Thomas in South 
India must be partly due to this unique situation. 

’ Conclusion 

It is a great pity that the world knows so little of this 
magnificent South Indian civilization, and of the masterly" 
epics and other unique writings which give such beautiful 
accounts of it. It is clear that South Indian universities and 
scholars have a bounden duty in this matter, and there is 
urgent need for making a thorough study of the litwature 
and art of the age, and for making them widely knowil here 
and outside. The people that built magnificent temples like 
Madura and wrote such splendid epics like Chilappadikaram 
deserve to be ever honoured, and everywhere. 
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B. NATARAJAN, m.a., d.litt. 


P VER SINCE the great English sav^t Dr. G. U. Pope 
revealed to the western world the treasures of Thiruk- 
kural Uirough his epoch-making translation, a number of 
critical studies have been attempted, relating the teachings of 
Thiruvalluvar to those of the Budc^a, the Christ and other 
seers and prophets of immortal fame. Yet in a sense the work 
of Thiruvalluvar is different from them all. With them how 
they lived as well as what they taught made up the sum total 
of their beqdest to humanity. Their actions were as important 
in influencing the lives and destinies of nations as their say¬ 
ings and preachings. About Valluvar we have no such! authen¬ 
tic record of life. Such biography as has ■ come down to 
us is the " concoction of some fertile Pandit-brain,” as the late 
Mr. M. S. Purnalingam Pillai pointed out, probably helped 
by some Vakisar’s account written about three centuries ago, 
but published for the first time in 1904: There is, therefore, 
nothing to show conclusively that Valluvar either dazed the 
contemporary generation or deflected the course of lives of 
their progeny by any act of arresting attention. He perform¬ 
ed no miracles. Even the extant imaginative biography has 
not anything to mention approaching to a Royal Renunciation, 
» a Supreme Crucifixion. Nor do'es Valluvar appear to have 
been a preacher of note, or a philosopher of metaphysical and 
subtle argumentation. He built no school, gathered no dis¬ 
ciples: His life appears to have run its even tenor, absorbed 
in scholarly pursuits of encyclopaedic dimensions, alternating 
with quiet discharge of daily domestic duties. 


Pr, B. y^atarajan'l^ Bepnomip Adviser to the Government o£ Madras, 
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Perhaps the duties were not so very domestic and quiet 
as are liraditionally associated with a literary savant of hit 
type. There is evidence to believe that the sage was in all 
probability caught fpr a time in the whirlpool iand tumult of 
active politics and trying palace intrigues of the Pandyan 
Kingdom. That must have been in the active years of'his 
life; and then in retirement, like a later day literary lumi¬ 
nary, — Seikizhar of Periya Puranam fame^ — must have 
sat down to collect the mellowed thoughts and ripe experien¬ 
ces of a stormy life to write an immortal dassic—^a classic not 
of adventure, romance, heroism or divinity such as was at¬ 
tempted by a Homer, a Milton, a Kamban or a Shakespeare 
— but a classic of the art of living (porul) through giving 
(Aram) and loving (Inborn). 

A daring venture indeed, to essay a classic on the art of 
living-through-giving-and-loving; and that in pellucid poetry; 
and ever more the wonder grows when we see the poet chboa* 
ing the diort unvaried metrical couplet for the exposition of 
a vast range and an infinite variety of life's truths and experi¬ 
ences. It was a deliberate dioice, a self-imposed handicap, 
a wholly unnecessary piece of creative sadism, as it were — 
this choice of a rigid aust^e metrical form for a theme which 
calls for the most diverse and deft manipulation of all forms 
available in the repertory of poetical composition. The 
eeejTs and the prophets have had to use the compa¬ 
ratively native technique of the parable and the fable, 
to succeed; while, the poets always stretched their canvas 
wide and long to permit of an intenninable combination of 
effects. But here comes a Tamilian who offers to hold up a 
tiny little mirror to life and reflect on it all that it contained, 
and nay more, all that it should contain too. He succeeds, 
and succc^ most amazingly. The reflection he catcheis is no 
pale shadow, but a rich techni-coloured reproduction of rap¬ 
ture and delight. Could it be that the contemporaneous 
scholars con^nded that it is form that sets the tone to poetry 
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and that Valluvar like a Walt Whitman disproved them all 
by showing that a good vintage can taste just* as sweets, 
whatever the cup you put it in ? In. any case, the experiment 
and the success are unique ; they have few parallels in the 
world of letters. 

Perhaps it had no concern with the little triumphs of 
poetasters forms. Obviously there was more in tbe choice of 
form than meets the eye of poetical convenience. The poet 
was creating a work of art; but that work was to be a unique 
work of art; art that was purposive and beautiful, didactic 
and creative at once ; art that should have the universality 
of appeal to the elect and the masses alike ; that combined 
the delicacy of life and strength of eternity. And such, in fact 
is Thinikkural; poetry in ethics and ethics in poetry. 

Periiaps there was even a greater consideration. • Vishnu- 
Tarman, the author of the Panchatantra said :— 

Since verbal science has no final end 

Since life is short, and obstacles impend. 

Let central facts be picked and firmly fixed 

As swans extract the milk with water mixed. 

But the author of Panchatantra only smd it: he did not 
wholly succeed in it. He had to spin such a maze of fables 
with all the denizens of the Zoo into it, that the longer he 
spun, the more obscure became central facts; rather than 
extract the milk, often the young mind seemed tfo retain the 
water. The form was over-wrought, and the purpose often 
miscarried. If life is short and verbal science has no dnd, then 
picked truth is to be told in simple but elegant words, direct 
yet pleasing diction, and in a form which helps truth get 
“firmly fixed”; in other words,’in a form which permita of 
easy memorisation, essential to a pre-Caxton world llhat de¬ 
pended largely on word of mouth for transmission of know¬ 
ledge. This appears to have been an aU-important considera¬ 
tion with Valluvar, and presumably accounts also for the 
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mechanical assignment of ten couplers for every chapter^ and 
the seeming repetition of ideas within the same chapter. But 
there certainly is no repetition, of words ; if anything, there 
are skilful echoes: and in the sphere of ideas, the discerning 
critic can well defeat the nuances, and shades of thought. 

When I began the study of Thirukkural years ago, I 
used to wonder at what appeared then as a strangOi piece of 
inconsistency in the poet’s handling of themes. For instance, 
if he was discussing Destiny, he would say Destiny was all- 
powerful and naught availeth against it. 

“ What is there that is mightier than Destiny ? Plan we 
might, however well, it will ever forestall us.” 

But when he comes to discuss the virtues of exertion or 
effort he would say, 

“Strive strenuously, strive strenuously 

And you can snap your fingers at Destiny." 

• • ^ 

Students of the Kural well know that this trick of ^e poet 

is being repeated in chapter after chapter. Does he expect 
us not to have read the earlier chapters, or not to read the 
later ones ? However, I had to wait for a good many years 
until I could find an answer to this poet’s riddle. That hap> 
pened when I was reading Thoreau’s essay on Carlyle. 

Then I landed on a passage which seemed to give me the 
answer to the doubts embedded in my mind regarding what 
I considered aaVaUuvar's inconsistency. 

Sa 3 rs Thoreau, “ No truth, we £hink,. was ever expressed 
but with this sort of emphasis, that for the time th^e seemed 
to be no other.” Yes; to Valluvar for the time he wrote his 
particular chapter of truth, there seemed to be no othen That 
•is but as it should be; for if truth is one and indivisible, 
there cannot be degrees and shades in it. Evciry facefc has to 
be true, if the whole is to be true. 
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Choke oj Theme 

So much for VaUuvm’s choice of technique. I shall close 
this, wi£h a short examination of the poet’s choice of thejme. 
•Why did the poet, of all the themes on heaven, earth and 
hell too (some poets have revelled and excelled in themes of 
hell), pitch on the theme of the art of Uving-tihrough-loving- 
and-giving ? I shall turn to a rhetorical passage In the book 
of a contemporary historian for a clue. In his book on " The 
Use of History,” Prof* A. L. Rowse says: 

“ Underlying all the flux and change of history, the mu¬ 
tually contradictory claims of the religious, the parochial 
squabbles of the sects for our allegiance or our cash, the in¬ 
disputable tendency of individual egoisms to assert itself as 
universal-undemeath all change of circumstance and condi¬ 
tion there is a continuum to which all standards may be re¬ 
lated for their validity ; the nature of man qua man. It gives 
substances a real basis to our moral judgments, however 
conditioned by time, so that j^e. may as historians condemn 
Nero for a bad man and accltum Jesus Christ as a good man.” 

It is this “ continuum -to which all standards may be 
related icjf their validity” that Thiruvalluvar was seeking to 
discover and lay down in his Eural. Such a continuum, a 
valid standard of standards, has to transcend caste and creed, 
times and climes. It has to be universal and immutable. True, 
it would require to be interpreted for every period and 
rethought out for every generation, as all ethic^ values 
emerge from and rest upon the positive experience of 
man. No wonder, therefore, that Valluvar did not at¬ 
tempt to build a themy of morals from metaphysics as 
was then the fashion in India and continued to be so cen¬ 
turies after. He would have been wrong to have deduced a 
theory of morals from metaphysics. As Prof. Stebbings says 
in the book ” Ideals and Illusions,” ” It is an illusion to find 
the value of our lives here and now in a life to come; it 
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is an illusion to suppose that nothing is worthwhile for me 
unless I live for ever ; it is an illusion to suppose that there 
is no uncompensated loss, no sacrifice that is without requital, 
no grief that is unassuaged. But it is also no illusion but an 
uncontested fact that here and now we know that hatred, 
cruelty, intolerance and indifference to human misery are 
evil; that love,kindliness, tolerance, forgiveness and truth are 
good; so unquestionably good that we do not need God or 
Heaven to assure us of their worth.” 

Valluvar did believe in a God and in a Heaven, but he 
did not require them for props to his ethical system. That 
has an existence all of its own — as the valid standard of 
continuum, mounted on the positive experience of man in 
history. 




Rev. H. a. POPLEY 


T N the present phase of India's development as a free 
* nation great emphasis is-being rightly placed upon 
‘Social Ethics' and upon the need for the application to 
present-day conditions of the ethical values and principlles 
found in ancient Indian polity. The conception of ‘ Dharma/ 
which is the fundamental truth of Indian Ethics, is concerned 
not merely with the ethical principles of the individual in his 
jjersonal life, but also with the whole range of ethical theory 
for the citizen in his relationships with the State and ydth 
society. 

j 

The same thing is true of the idea of ‘ Aram/ the Tamil 
^uivalent of the Sanskrit ‘Dharma:’ This is clearly shown 
in the ‘Tirukkural/ the ethical source book of „ the Tanril 
peoples, and the second section of this work, called ‘ Porutpal’ 
deals .very thoroughly with the principles of Soci^ Ethics. 
Says Sri C. Rajagopalachariar in his introduction to his 
translation of this section, “ These seventy chapters (i.e. chs. 
39-108) lay down, with characteristic terseness, the principles 
•that should govern the conduct of wise and good men in the 
affairs of the world.” So it behoves us to study them in the§e 
daj^ in order to see what this Tamil sage has to tell us of the 
principles that should find expression in the life of our State 
and the society of our people in these days when the goverii- 
ment and'work of the State is entirely in our own hands. 

- The first section of the ‘Tirukkural,” which is called 
‘ lUaraviy^,’ (chs 5^-38) and may be translated ‘ Ethica of the 

Kev. H. A. Popley is well-known as a translator and* interpreter of the 
. Kural. 
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Domestic State* deals especially with the principles that 
should govern the life and conduct of the individuals in their 
personal lives and in their families, though there is in this 
section also much which has application to the ethics of the 
citizen of a State. In this article, however, we shall deal es¬ 
pecially with social ethics as they are set forth in the second 
section of the * Tirukkural.’ 

Like the ethical teaching of the Bible and other such 
great books of * dharma,’ the ethical teaching of the ‘ Tiruk- 
kural’ is applicable to present-day conditions and it is sur¬ 
prising to find how relevant much of it is with the needs of. 
.citizenship in free India today. 

This is partly diie to the fact that Tiruvalluvar was no 
sectarian in religion but was one who had taken the best from 
the various religions which he had come intJo contact with and 
had woven them all into a beautiful and many-coloured fabric 
of ethical teaching, in the same way that he wove yarns of 
different colour into the saris and dhotis that he made. 

Most commentators consider that he had some know¬ 
ledge of the Artha Sastra of Chanakya (Kautilya) and this 
is possible as Kanchi, the capital of the Pallava kingdom 
from the second to the fourth century, was the birthplace of 
Ciianakya and he was the chief mini s ter of Chandragupta, 
the Maurya Emperor, from 321 B. C. It is not likely that 
Tiruvalluvar knew Sanskrit, and one must therefore believe 
that a Brahmin of Kanchi who knew the Artha Sastra had 
explained a great deal of it to the poet. There are two matters 
in which the ‘ Kural * definitely departs from the Artha Sa^tfa. 
One of these is that the end justifies the means. The ‘ Kural ’ 
never gives and support to this Nazi thesis. The Artha Sastra, 
however, justifies crooked politics for the good of the king¬ 
dom. Further, the Artha /Sastra also regards the king as 
divine and as wielding divine power.. The furthest that the 
TIRTJKKURAL goes is to say that the ‘ king who rules justly 
and guards his realm shall be considered as a god to men.’ 
(39 :8) So the divine name is given to a king becau^ of his 
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qualities and not because of bis position. Sri Rajagopal- 
achariar in his'tranriation of the verse above eives the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“It is only if the king acts according to the law'and 
protects his people that he will be regarded truly as the 
Lord's deputy.” 

Parimelalagar in his “urai” gives the following as the meaning 
of this stanza. ' though he was bom as a man, by his deeds 
he is considered as a god to men.' 

- ♦ We have to remember that Tiruvalluvar did not know the 
democratic state as it exists today. While there is ample 
evidence that in the Tamil kingdoms there were truly self- 
governing villages with a real democratic constitution, the 
over-all state was not democratic and the head of the etate 
was a king who was a real ruler, assisted by his’ counsellors. 
But even though this was true we can understand from 
Tinivalluvar's teaming much about the.duties and qualities 
of leadership in a democratic state, and &lso learn a good' deal 
about the citizen and his responsibilities. Thus, in studying 
the teaching of the TIRUKKURAL on Social Ethics we shall 
consider the stanzas on kingship as applicable to the ideal of 
leadership in modern days in a democratic state. In some 
cases the stanza refers to the state as such rather than to the 
individual leader. 

First of all we shall consider the teaching of chapter 39, 
the first chapter of this section on the State. This chapter is 
^ed ^mpitiriLQ in Tamil, which is usually translated as 
‘ kingly excellence,' but which Sri Rajagopalachariar takes to 
mean ‘ the prosperous state', thus, emphasising the totality of 
its rulers and citizens, rather than the one person set at the 
head of the state. The first stanza of this chapter gives the 
six essentials, for a prosperous state, according to the trans¬ 
lation of Sri Rajagopalachariar, as follows : ‘an adequate 
army, an industrious people, ample food resources, wise and 
alert ministers of state, alliance with foreign powers and de¬ 
pendable fortifications,' This is a free translation of a terse 
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and succinct verse and is quite justified if we think of the 
state rather than of the ruler of the state. 'The stanza is aa 
follows: 

c^tUvJirSst (S9:1) 


. The next two stanzas give the qualities of leadership that 
are necessary if the state is to be rightly guided. The first of 
these is as follows : 


jy(^<j='yr«oa), jreia^, ^jsjsir^^ih 


(39 ; S) 


> Courage, charity, wit and grit ^— these four utifaifincr. 
the kingly nature make. 


^tBstr€S)Ui seoeQ 

^wuQjiD^. (39:3) 

•* Alertness, wisdom and decisiveness—these three 
should ne'er be lacking in rulers of the world.* 


These are all qualities which we expect from our leaders 
in a democratic state, and unless men and women of such 
qualities come to leadership in the Indian states our country 
cannot be expected to progress. It is clear from these two 
stanzas how modern Tiruvalluvar is in his .conception of 
leadership in a well-organised state. The next stanza sums 
all these up in a clear and convincing fashion : 

^/DeSr ^(i^aasirfBeoeoes^eti t5iD«8r 

UiiresTQpaat—iu^ .Sfjr». (39 t 4) 

* From Dharma's path ne'er swerving, adharma to remove, 
With courage sure, to keep one's honour bright is 
kingship true.* 

Then Tiruvalluvar goes on to speak of the duties and res- 
ponsibiliti^'of leadership. 

^ttjppe^ui fFL-L-g^th strpfB^w stpjt 
9ui090^ 


(39 : 9) 
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‘He is a king, who is able to arrange for the production 
of'Wealth, the conservation of resources, the defence 
of the state and the right distribution of wealth.’ 

These are the aims of our leaders in the state today and 
the leader who is able to effect these is sure to win the support 
of tshe people. 

Further in a democratic regime, the leader must be one 
who is easily accessible to all the citizens and who ia not 
given to harsh language., 

utsiresre^eiOui (39 i 6) 

A country which has such leaders will be acclaimed by all 
other countries as a great country. A leader must also be 
able to give with kindliness and to protect those who follow 
him. Such a leader will be able to gain a wide influence and 
that not only in his own country. Then follows the stanza which 
compares the king who acts justly to a god. From this it is 
clear that the leader of the state must act according to the 
law and see that the people are protected from the. various 
ills that may come upon them. 

The next stanza is rather a striking one and dioWs the 
range of the vision of Tiruvalluvar. It says that the leader of 
the state who is able to listen calmly to the criticisms of his 
ministers and people will become more than a state leader, he 
will become a world leader... Gandhiji well illustrated this 
truth. 

Q^eSeio^uu^' Q^irdo 

'' a;sSles>si fi-eO0. (39 : 9) 

Rajaji translates this as follows : 

■ ‘The world will rest under the umhreUa of the king who 
has the quality of listening to the bitter advice of his 
ministers.’- 

The-last stanza of this chapter sums up the whole matter 
and says tlhat four things are required in the supreme leader. 
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Qsrmu, QfiaQsirvo ^t^(»aJirihui»f — jsTm^ih 
Kjes>L^ajtrf^ih Qeup/sa-i Qxir&B (^9 110) 

* He is the light of kings who has these four things 
Bepeficenoe, benevolence, rectitude and care for his 
people/ 

• • t 

Thus in this chapter we have clearly brought to our 
minds the qualities and capacities that should go with leader¬ 
ship in a state. These are especially necessary in a modem 
democratic state and it is the duty of the citizens to see that 
they elect to Parliament only those who possess these qualities' 
^d capacities and so will be able to guide the state arijghti. 

♦ ••ii • * • . 

In the next place we have to find out what Tiruvalluvar 
has to say about-the qualities of citizenship and how far €hey 
are applicable to the needs of this day. 

It is remarkable that immediately after this .chapter on 
the ideal leader or * the progressive state * as Rajaji calls it, 
there should come a chapter which emphasises the value of 
education in a state. This chapter and the next on Tgnorance’ 
show how greatly in those early days in the Tamil Nad, 
education was valued and how necessary this huinble weaver 
considered it to be for all the citizens of a state if the state 
was to progress. 

= The responsibility of those who are educated to pass on 
to others the education they have received is clearly brou^t 
out by the metaphor of the well: 

Q^iriLi—Bssr^^jga wearp 

^ (40:0) 

‘ Water will flow from a well in the sand in proportion 
to the depth it is dug, and knowledge will similarly flow 
from a man in proportion to his learning.’ 

In another stanza he shows the value of education es¬ 
pecially for those who travel, incidentally^ making it clear that 
in' those days the Tamils were great travellers. 
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firLjrmrso aarj'irttg'SOf. crcSr c90aMV* ■ 

esAsor/g tuTjff . (40 s 7) 

* All lwd5 to learned men belong, all towns we home; • 


How then can men remain unlearned till their dying day?* 
He values learning even more than wealth and says ; 


(7<s/^fl) eS(i^^ Q^Aaiih sAeS 
iCTL-Aeo iLpaapiuesiai. 


(40 : 10) 


* Lining is the true imperishable riches for anyone; 
All other things are not true wealth/ 


Id the next chapter on ‘Ignorance’ he shows the use¬ 
lessness of those who will not learn. They are not only poor 
in, themselves, but they do not produce anything of value to 
the state. 


S-Arr crdr^g unr^^eoTOJj-A^rA, utuAarA 
seo’jrStViui' sAgiir^euir, 

‘ The ignorant are like useless brackish land ; 


(41 : 6) 


They are — and that is all that can be said.’ 

Though Tiruvalluvar do^ not actually apply these stanzas to 
state policy it is clear enough that he expects .the leaders of 
the state to foster and" extend education. 


There is a chapter on ‘The Correction of faults' which 
shows up clearly the evils which can ruin good government 
and indeed the whole state. Three great faults of those in 
high position are mentioned, n^ely : greed, improper pride, 
• and-, sensual pleasures; a^nd Tiruv^uvar states that .these 
faults in the leaders will produce trouble in the state, and 
indeed are ‘ a deadly enemy.’ 


intrasn^pp/s u>iresrQp mirf^ 

^jsumsoju^ qrpih (4i •* 2) 

X^ppQiA xiras, Qur(t^arg-^, ^ppQm 

juppui usiom. (44 t 4) 
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* Avarice;*’impropCT pride and sensual, pleasure. 

'Are serious faults in a king.’ 

‘ Guard against such faults as a great matter ; 

For such faults are a deadly enemy.’ 

The TIRUKKURAL teaches that leadem should act with 
energy if the state is to flourish and the people also ^ould 
copy this and show the same energy. This, is shown very 
olearly in chapter 60. We are reminded of the emphasis that 
the Union and State ministers are placing today on the need 
for hard work by all the people if the state is to go forward. 

(L/T eresruuQetJ^i^thf ^Qo^ececirir 

^j6S)L.aj^€Sii-.ujQjrB; mpjin • t) 

* Tis energy alone makes wealth worthwhile ; 

Who lack it own not even what they have.’ 

^<sian2> ermpaeoeitreuirk i stsdssui 

cas^^esiL-Ujira'.' . (SQ t 3) 

* They who have not enduring energy will never trouble 

themselves, saying “ We have lost our wealth.”’ 


The ills that follow idleness both in the family and in 
ihe state are clearly shown in grim pictures. 

(^if. (j^ppui Qu(^^ mtf. 

toiTfArL^ (SI • 

‘Family greatness will be destroyed and faults will in¬ 
crease in those who give way to laziness and who* do not 
• labour with dignity. 

OsQ'^ririr (6t : 8) 

‘Tardiness, forgetfulness, sloth and sleep — 

These four are pleasure boats of ruin gr im * 

.. . . - ^There is an important chapter on ‘ Ri^teous rule,’ called 
QffmQxrrmmui (ch,;55)'.and|in the first, stanza of this ^aptcr 

important factors that go tomake up such a righteous 

/ •. •« 
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rule are set forth. They hre said to be firs^ the careful exami¬ 
nation of all crimes against the state ; then second, the show¬ 
ing of no undue favour to any ; third, acting impartially at 
aU times; and fourth, the awarding of punishment in ac¬ 
cord with justice. Again and again the need of acting with 
full justice is stressed. 


iSesrp^ Laeirmeu^ Qsire^. 


(55:3) 


‘ The autliority of the state lies in the firm support 
of the laws of the wise and of the virtuous life.’ 


QsBirQeOir^sr 

Quiu£^ui eSSsnuffei^ Qpiri(^ (55:5) 

* Even the elements will give their blessing 
to a state where justice rules.’ 


Qaieo^n^i Qeumfi m^esreu^ 

(55 : 6) 

* A state does not win -victory tJhrough military might, 
But throu^ nghteousness.’ 


The negative side of this truth is put before us in the 
next chapter on ‘ Unjust rule.’ 

(ifeop Qairtif. LL^esreuesT stjaairQ^insf. 

euiresrih QuiueC (56:9) 

‘If the king acts unjustly rain wdll be unseasonable, 

And the heavens will withhold their showers.’ 

* 

There is a separate chapter on the State its^, which 
TiruvaUuvar calls ‘ prQ ’ (ch. 74.). As Sri R^jagopalachariar 
says in his book, “ This is something more than the land. It 
includes the inhabitants of the land and its resources. The 
requisites for a good state are industrious producers, good 
and learned ^en to form- the intellectual class and high- 
minded men of wealth. Thus labour, knowledge and wealth 
are'the elements that make a prosperous state.” 

^esren’r 


(74:1) 
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Parimelalagar makes the second of these 'the virtuous' 
instead of ‘ the intellectuals' and that is probably the correct 
interpretation. So the three essential elements of a good State 
will be: production by labour, virtuous leaders, and mer¬ 
chants who produce wealth. 


Tlie following stanza reminds us of the ideal of the welfare 
state to which we are aiming today. 

uffloL/w iSesJitLiUi 

(Sa^jTir^ajMeu^ psirQ. (7^'^) 

' The ideal state is one in which there is no unappeased 

hunger, no incurable diseases, no destructive enemies.' 

Thus freedom from hunger, freedom from discMe, and 
freedom from external aggression are the marks of the ideal 
state, There are also three other freedoms essential to an 
ideal state. It must be free from petty divisions, from internal 
evils and from destructive savages (74 :6), 

The ornaments of a good state are said to be the following 
five : freedom from disease, econonuc security, good produce, 
general happiness and peace. 

a 

. sSBsirtS^tjiif with 

These are very modem and presuppose a foundation of 
education as was emphasised in a previous chapter. 

In a later chapter on the importance of wealth'-to the 
state it is clearly stated that unless snch wealth is acquired 
by right means it is not to be desired. 


j^Qj^SartrQth titrjriru Qur(j^ara'isth 

tf9)toiri i^jr9r$SuA - 

'Let kings avoid the Seeking of. wealth which 
has not come with grace and. loye/. 


(ye:e) 
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The chapter on * Citizenship * or as it 

‘ ia caUed hy Tinivalluvar, (ch. 103) is a very impdrtant one 
for the rig^t conception of the duty of the citizens.,'As Rajaji 
says it means ‘how to develop the community.* Tlie very first 
stanza of this chapter shows the need for every individual in 
the state to render service to the community. 

Q^iu tnsjurQaifir 

Qu0aiUiySdr i9Qts>L.iu^id (103:1) 

' Th^ is no higher greatness for the individual 
than being ever ready to render service t6 the comunity.’ 

This is amplified in the next stanza. 

^areOSlxni^ui «r<v 

■fdrs63»ur3b (103:2) 

* The community prospers through the untiring effort 
of those with industry and ripe knowledge.* 

Even God Hinaself will cpme to the aid of those who 
endeavour to help the community. Tiruvalluvar clothes this 
idea in a picturesque simile. 

OiTiucuM «rcir£H/Lfi f^Q^pQp Qpuioiih 
Uitf.ppgUp pirdr (ipp4pjpu» (103:3) 

‘ God Hir^elf will gird up His loins and go before 

‘ to help one who is determined to help the community.* 

• 

Such a selfless worker for the community will be welcomed 
as a friend by the whole world. 

(^ppiSodi^tudi (^i^QiFtu^ euT^euir&sr^ 

atppiard^ Srppiun (103:5) 

‘ The world will befriend and gathen round the man 

Who lives a blameless life of service to his people.’ 

There are heroes of peace as well as of war, who have to take 
up the burdens of the community. 

Af«ir xtdrtmiduirei/s pitojrspjpux 
[^pjpiturr QiL^p Qurtop (103:7) 
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‘ Like heroes in the battlefield, the burden of service 
Falls upon those who are capable in the community/ 

For the servants of the community therel is no convenience of 
time. They must always be ready to serve. 

Qa^tueuird-^QeO&o u(^suih, 

inTSSTth <s^^<s Q<sQih. (103:8) 

‘There is no special season for the servants of the 

community; 

If they think of laziness or false dignity all is lost.' 


To the man who serves the community his body will be like 
a pot full of troubles. , ' 


§)Qwes>ui(Is Qxir6ir<se(iui Q<3STea(S9d/r, ^Qihu^eio^‘£ 

meia/puurresr &U-ihLj. (103:9) 


‘ His body is a pot of troubles, 

Who seeks to save the people from all ills.’ 


Rajaji has the following comment on this : “ All reform is 
built on the consecrated suffering of reformers.- That sorrow 
is the only immediate reward of public service.” No community 
can stand unless it has such selfless workers. This is brought 
out in the next stanza. 

jsioeCT^ ^eotr^ (103 :10) 

‘ If there are none to support it, 

The community will fall at the stroke of the axe of 

misfortune.' 

The next chapter of the RURAL deals with agriculture. ■ 
So our weaver-poet recognised the important place of agri¬ 
culture in the economy of the state and knew that the/pros- 
perity of a state depends on the farmer and his ability to 
produce. The very first stanza of this chapter makes this 
clear. 


(104:1) 
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* Roam where you will, the world must go behind the 

plough ,* 

Farming, though toilsome, is man’s-supreme employ. 

The world lives at the grass roots and it is only as the farmer 
produces that the rest of men can prosper. This truth was 
clear in the days of Tiruvalluvar even as it is today. 

£.(i£i6Uirir SL60<sE^^/r/f<5<a;/r65aP, ^oo^irp(^^ 

€r(^eiiires3jr ereOeiini, Quir£jj^^. (10i:2) 

* The linchpins of society the farmers are; 
supporting other toilers all who do not j)lougb.’ 

The tillers of the soil are the only ones who live in the full 
sense of the world. Others merely exist. 

aL.(^^amQ euiripeuiTQjr mpQiDeCeOarui 

Q^ir(^gj€m(Si tSeSr QdFviuoir. (104:3) 

‘ They only live who plough and eat; 

The rest, as followers, just serve and. eat.’ 

Even the ascetics will not be able to get on unless the tiller 
of the soil does his part well. 

GDswL-iiiQ^ ^eoSsc, eQeat^of^iuh 
gQiLQi^ih erar utrnri^ fSSsc. (104 : 6) 

• ‘ If-the farmer’s hands go slack, ’ . 

Even those who have left all will fail.’ 

Tiruvalluvar Imows also the need for continuous work on the 
l«md. The fields cannot be left to look after themselves. 

^o3€0iraf)m satifjeSQth (^^^ • 

‘ If farmers quiet sit and go not to their land, 

’Twill sulk and take the huff, like sulking wife.’ 

Rajaji in his remarks dh this stanza says: Sellan (Q<?^^/r6ar) 
denotes the need of daily personal attention ; irumbin 
(§)(^uii9dr) denotes the need for uncea^g activity ; kizha- 
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van (©^a/isar) denotes that the duties of attention and care 
cannot ^ delegated ; The need for making use of all the land 
available in emphasised in the last stanza. 

^eoui u9(^uurearm mrerSliSr 

rS&ith eresT^tth jBeoe^reir js(^ui. (104:10) 

‘ That kindly dame called Earth doth laugh 
When she sees idlers sitting still and sa 3 dng 
‘ We have nought V 

Thus we find in the stanzas of this humble weaver-poet 
of the second century A. D. a great deal of helpful te^hing 
on Social Ethics as can be applied to the conditions of the 
people in this technological age of the twentieth century. 
This teaching is expressed in unforgettable stanzas of un- 
exEimpled terseness and crystal clarity. , 


Tiruvalluvar did not set out to wite a text book <mi 
S ocial Ethics but he was concerned with the needs and life 
of the common man and with the welfare of the state in his 
day. In his reflections upon these subjects he has giv^ to 
us this timeless teaching on the life of a good citizen ‘in a 
welfare state.. does norgive us a picture far removed from 
the actual conditions of life in his day, but reveals to us in 
simple and striking language how we can overcome the 
perennial difficulties that face man in his upward path. He 
has made it clecu* that faith in God is part of the, make-up of 
the good citizen. This is shown again and again by the re¬ 
ferences to Divine help that occur incidentally in many of 
these stanzas. It comes out very clearly in the first chapter 
of the KURAL. Here are two stanzas from that chapter : 


‘Tie hard to swim this world’s wide sea, 

Unless we cling to Him who is ocean of grace and good. 


tSjoeSlu Qu(^mmL^9d 

^eiipekiSsr jyiy. QmjrrfBrr, 


(UlO) 
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* Who then can swim this mighty gea of births ? 

Not they who cling not to our Lord’s feet. 

In these stanzas on the State and its citizens we have some 
simple practical precepts of a good state and a good citizen, 
which we shall do well to study carefully and to follow more 
closely these days. 



(^uotaLle (Quoted on tin 

^irullura i 


L ike the BUDDHA and the Bhagavad-Gita, the Kural 
desires inner freedom from the world mid a mind free 
from hatred. Like them it stands for the commandment 
not to kill and not to damage. It has appropriated all the 
valuable ethical results of the thought of world and life ne¬ 
gation. But in addition to this ethics of inwardness there 
appears in the Kural the living ethic of love. 


With sure strokes the Kural draws the ideal of simple 
ethical humanity. On the most varied questions concerning 
the conduct of man to himself and to the world its utterances 
are characterised by nobility and good sense. “ There hardly 
exists in the literature of the icprld a collection of maxims 
in which we find so much lofty wisdom” 

Albert Schweitzer in “Indian thought and its develop¬ 
ment.” 


“The compositions that are universally admitted to be 
the finest in the (Tamil) language, viz., the Kural and the 
Chintamani, are perfectly independent of Sanscrit and origi¬ 
nal in design as well as in execution.” 

—Robert Caldwell 

“The Kural is the master-piece of Tamil literature — 
one of the highest and purestsexpressions of human thought.” 

“ That which, above all, is wonderful in the Kural is the 
fact that its author addresses himself, without regard to 
castes, peoples or beliefs, to the whole community of 
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mankind ; ttie Jfact that he formulates sovereign morality 
and absolute reason ; that he proclaims in their very, essence, 
in their eternal abstractedness, virtue and truth ; that he 
presents, as it were, in one group the highest laws of dome^ic 
and social life; that he is equally perfect in thought, in 
language and in poetry, in the austere metaphysical contem¬ 
plation of the great mysteries of their Divine Nature, as in 
the easy and graceful analysis of the tenderest emotions of 
the heart/ 

— M. Ariel. 

“No translation can convey an idea of its charming 
effect. It is truly apple of gold in a net-work of silver.” 

— Dr. Graul. 


" The weaver of Mylapore was undoubtedly one of the 
great geniuses of the world. Complete in itself, the sole work 
of its author (The Kural) has come down the stream of 
ages absolutely uninjured, hardly a single various reading of 
any importance being foimd.” 

“In value it (Kural) outweighs the whole of the re¬ 
maining Tamil Literature and is one of the select number of 
great works which have entered into the very soul of a whole 
people and which can never die.” 

‘Sir A. Grant says, “ Humility, Charity, and Forgiveness 
of injuries are not described by Aristotle. Now these three 
are everywhere forcibly inculcated by this Tamil Moralist.” 

“ The Kural owes much of its popularity to its eSequisite 
poetic form. The brevity rendered necessary by the form 
gives an oracular effect to the utterances of the great Tamil 
“ Master of Sentences.” They are the choicest of moral epi¬ 
grams. Their resemblance to gnomic poetry of Greece is 
remarkable as to their subjects, their sentiments and the state 
of society when they were uttered. Something of the same 

9 
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kind is fbund in Greek epigrams, in Martial and the Latin 
elegiac verse. There is a beauty in the periodic character of 
the Tamil construction in many of these verses that reminds 
the reader of the happiest efforts of Propertius.” 

Dr. G. U. Pope. 

“The Kural is that admirable collection of stanzas in 
the Tamil language which is instinct with the purest and 
most elevated religious emotion.” 

“ What philosophy he teaches seems to be of the eclectic 
school as represented by the Bhagavat Greeta.” 


— Dr. Barth. 

“ There are two books in India which have taken entire 
possession of the hearts and minds of the people ; the first 
of these is the Ramayaiia of Tiilasidas Which is known to 
every peer and peasant in Northern India and the other is 
the Kural of Tiruvalluvar which is equally well-known 
throughout the South of the Indian Peninsula. It is the pride 
of both poets that their works are absolutely pure. Of 

the €wo, the Kural is much the the older.There is 

no doubt that no one can pretend to scholarship in Tamil 
unless he reads and understands fhis masterpiece of Tamil 
literature.” 

— Frederic Pincott. 


“.Will be read wdth pleasure as affording proof of the 
existence of the loftiest sentiments, the purest moral rules 
and equal power of conception and expression. Nothing cer¬ 
tainly in the whole coinpass of human language can equal 
the force and terseness of the sententious distichs in which 
the author conveys the lesson of wisdom he utters.” 

— Rev. Percival.' 
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“Tinivalluvar’s Kural, the 1330 short sentfences orf the 
three a i m s of life — Dharma, Artha Kama, is one of the 
gems of world literature. Buddhists, Jains, Vaishnavas and 
Saivas, have claimed the Pariah sage andfpoet of the Tamil 
land as their own. But he belongs to none of them or ratiher 
to all of them. For he stands above all races, castes and sects, 
and what he teaches is a general human morality and wisdom. 
No wonder that the Kural has not only been much read, 
studied and highly prized in the land of its origin for centuries, 
but has also found many admirers in the west, ever since it 
has become known. Already about 1730, Books I and II were 
translated by Father C. Joseph Beschi, into Latin, French, 
German and English translations followed one after another. 
A German tran^tdon from the Tamil by A. F. Cammerer 
appeared already in 1803. Better known is the German trans¬ 
lation by Karl Graul 1856. A few couplets were also trans¬ 
lated by the German ix)et and master-translator Friedrich 
Ruckert in 1847. The finest English rendering of Tiruvallu- 
var’s verses known to me is that of G. U. Pope, who was not 
only a great Tamil scholar, but also a true lover of the Tamil 
people among whom he has lived for very many years. 

Sage Tiruvalluvar should not be styled the unknown 
sage of Mylapore, for he has long been known far beyond 
the borders of his mother country.” 

— Prof. M. Winternitz. 

• “ It was one of the couplets in this part of the poem 
referring to the two looks of a maid — the one which kills 
and the other which cures the looker that led Dr. Graul to 
admire Tamil poetry and study the Kural.” 

“The Kural is composed in the purest Tamil. In about 
12,000 words which the Poet has employed to convey his 
thoughts there are scarcely fifty of Sanskrit origin. He throws 
the purity of Bunyan’s English completely into the share. 
No known Tanail work can even approach the purity of 
Kural. It is a standing rebuke to the modem Tamil. Tiru- 
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valluvar has clwly proved the richness, mdody and power 
of his mother-tongue.” 

“ The Kural cannot be improved nor its plan made more 
perfect. It is a perfect mosaic in itself. The slightest change 
in the size, shape or colour of a single stone would mar the 
beauty of the whole.” 

“It is refreshing to think that a nation which has pro¬ 
duced so great a man and so unique a work cannot be a 
hopeless despicable race. The morality he preached could not 
have grown except on an essentially moral soil. To those, 
therefore, who labour for the salvation of the Tamil people, 
the Kural must be a work of peculiar nay, intense interest.” 

— Rev. Dr. J. Lazarus. 

“ Called the first of works from which whether for thought 
or language there is no appeal, the Kural has a strong claim 
upon our attention as a part of the literature of the country 
and as a work of intrinsic excellence. The author passing 
over what is peculiar to particular classes of society and in¬ 
troducing such ideas only as are common to all, has avoided 
the iminteresting details of observances found in Manu and 
the other shastras and thus in general maintains a dignified 
style.” 

— W. H. Drew. 


“ To those who know the Iliad, the AEnid, the Divine 
Comedy, Paradise Lost and the Nibelungen Leid as the epics 
of the great nations, it seems incredible that thirty millions of 
people should cling to a series of moral essays as their typical 
and honoured book. There is no doubt of the fact .that the 
Kural is as essentially the literary treasure; the poetic mouth¬ 
piece, the highest type of verbal and moral excellence among 
the Tamil people as ever Homer was among the Greeks. We 
can only explain it by the principle that'the whole aspect of 
the Dravidian mind is turned Awards moral duty. May we 
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not imagine that it was this moral tendency of the masses, 
which prepared the way for and maintained the existence of 
Buddhism ? The Brahmans frequently explain the tone of 
Tiruvalluvar, Sivavakyar, Cabilar, Ouvay, and the other early 
Dravidian poets by asserting that they were Jains. There 
is no proof of this ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
both Buddhism and Jainism reflected the same popular 
tendency that we see in the early poets. The Brahmans 
extirpated Buddhism in India by fire, sword, and relent¬ 
less persecution. They could not touch the fons et origo 
from which the rival religion derived its life. By careful 
avoidance of theological discussion, Tiruvalluvar saved his 
work from the flood that destroyed every avowed obstacle 
in its grievous course. The Brahmans could find no ground for 
persecution. No priest can openly condemn the poet who 
called upon wives to love their husbands, upon men to be 
truthful, benevolent and peaceful, who enjoined Tnildnpjt^ 
and wisdom on those who governed and justice and obedience 

and wil^g aid on those who were ruled. Its (Kural(s) 

sentence are counted as binding as the Ten Commandments 
on the Jews. Its veiy language has become the test of literary 
excellence. It is no exaggeration to say that it is as important 
in Tamil literature, as influential on the Tamil mind, as 
Dante's great work on the language and thought of Italy.” 

— Charles E. Cover, 
in “Folk Songs of Southern India** 


“Mr. Cover may be right in saying that Valluvar uses 
no word against a priest. He certainly does not directly opjjose 
the sacerdotal orders, but in such a work silence is significant. 
Brahmans are not necessarily priests, tbey are rather the 
patrons and employers of priests. A title of Brahman is 
Anthanar and the poet insinuates that they do not deserve 
to be so called. The epithet beautiful or cool-minded belongs 
to the self-controlled and unworldly; “ The virtuous are truly 
called Anthanar, because in their conduct towards all creatures 
they are clothed in kindness.” The whole work amounts to a 
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protest against religious pretence, imposition and oppression. 
There is a vein of Satire in it against the Gods of the 
Brahmans.” 

— E. J. Robinson. 

in “ Tales and Poems of South India.** 


THE TIRUKKURAL IN TRANSLATION 

^ssri^euffDUi vSticeiir^irm ssececar^ 

mesrixeuBsO la/rpp ecifl^. 

Non adhaeseris pedibus illius, qui sibi 
Similem non habet, difficile erit animi 
anxietatem sedare 

Beschi ( .7 ) 


QtussrQ^ir^ffii pskQp 
uirpuiL QLjr(^su 

That virtue which in all relations holds 
Unchangeably its nature, that alone 
Deserves the name of Justice 

Ellis (111) 

^ULfire^ Qeueisrt^ 
ihpesip lueuTs i—euti. 

Die Andern, den Andem Beizuspringen willens, 
haben wohl der Busse vergessen. 

Graiil (263) 

Quisoso QeufjSs 
^/n/i3Birsy>Lti QsusshrQ usu/r. 

Poursuivez rudement et frappez moUement, si vous 
desirez I’interruption d’une longue prosperity 

M. Ariel (562) 



Verified ^Iruvacaaam^ a Siudu 

im ■! 

of i ¥[anicUauacagar and i\umL 


ajzLcuai/acagar an 
G. VANMIKANATHAN. 


[ Whsn the writer of this article was introduced to Rumi 
last, year, he found an amazing similarity of experience and 
expression between the Tiruvacagam of Manickavacagar and 
RumVs poems. The eternal verities of a Mystic’s life stood 
revealed with a clearness ivhicli the separate the study of 
either the Tiruvocagam or Rumi could not produce. Rumi 
elaborated end elucidated and authoritatively confirmed nu¬ 
merous vassages tn the Tirucacagam in a manner which the 
various availcble commentaries in Tamil on ouf Saints uxirk 
had not done — ct Icsf, to the writer of this article. 


When *.hs editor of Tamil Culture ” asked the writer 
for on article, he eagerly grasped the chance to share with a 
large group of readers the joy and enlightment he had gained 
by his comparative study of the two mystics.1 


T OVERS OF THE TIRUVASAGAM have always yeam- 
JL/ ed for an elaborate and comprehensive commentary 
or Bashyam on the work. They point to the voluminous 
and learned commentaries on the Nalaira-p-Prabandam 
and grieve that the ^ guardians of the Shaivite religion 
have not done similar service to the Tiruvacagam. 
"When the writer of this article received ^ix years 
ago a copy of a commentary on a hundred .vera^' of 
the Tiruvacagam, he was told a story by the friend who sent 
him the book as a gift. The friend wrote that nearly twenty- 
five years ago he was present in Karaikal at a lecture arranged 
in connection with the Mamhala-t-tirunal. T^e author 

*G. Vamnikanathan is Und^-Secretary to the Government of India 
and a keen student of Tiruuacagam. 
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(twenty-five years later) of the iwDmmentary was a speaker 
at the meeting ; the president was a learned Swamigal. Our 
author had quoted in the course of his lecture certain verses 
from the Tiruvacagam, and had explained their meaning to 
the audience. The president referred in his closing speech 
to the explanations given by the speaker and, declared that 
they were utterly incorrect. The speaker was and is held 
in high esteem by Tamil scholars and common people. The 
audience was, therefore, deeply hurt and demanded that, if 
it were so, the Swamigal, should himself explain the verses 
and ^ow how the speaker was wrong. The Swamigal, it is 
said, swept a disdainful eye over the audience and declared 
that none among them was fit .to receive the secrets of the 
verses. 

The Swamigal was probably right, but he stated only 
half the side of, the matter. It is also not everyon^ who can 
reveal the mysteries of the Tiruvacagam. Till the second 
quarter of this century, none dared to write a commentary 
thereto. The ^te Dr. Swaminatha Iyer has related how the 
great Tamil scholar Thiagaraja Qiettiar of Woriur threatened 
on one occasion to jump into the Cauvery if a friend who 
had been pressing him to write a commentary to the Thiru- 
vacagam would not cease his importunities. 

The Swamigal was right and Chettiar was also right. 
For, Rumi* says, 

“Nay, I wiU not tell, for thou art still unripe’ thou 
are in thy springtime, thou has not seen the summer'. 

1 JALALUL-DIN KUMI, the greatest mystical poet of Persia, was 
born in Khorasan in 1207. When he was twelve years old his family 
had to flee before tlie advancing Mongol hordes and settled in 
Turkey. After his marriage and the death of his father, said to be 
an eminent theologian and a great teacher and preacher, he took to 
the mystical life, to which the remainder of his chys were devoted. 
He died iri 1273. His literary output was large. All the quotations 
- from Ruhii in this article are taken from “ Rumi—Poet And Mystic, 
Selections from his writings translated fro.m the Persian with In- 
trody^Uon and Notes by Reynold A. Nicholson ” published by George 
Allen &-Unwin Ltd., London/Price 8 sh. 6 d.- We are indebted to 
the publishers for their gracious periniSsibn to quote from the book. 
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** This world is as the tree: .we are like the half- 
ripened fruit ttpon it. 

The unripe fruits cling fast to the. hough, bepause 
they are not fit for the palace ;• 

♦ * * 

Better that the secret of the Friend should he dis¬ 
guised * do thou harken to it as implied in the ocmtents 
of the tale. 

** Better that the lovers’ secret should he told (alle¬ 
gorically) in the talk of others.* 

♦ * * 

“ But when they have ripened and become sweet and 
delicknis 

the Holy Spirit will tell these uxith^ 
out me as the medium. 

" Nay, thou wilt tell it to thy own ear — neither I 
nor another, O thou who art one with me ■— 

Just as, when thou fattest asleep, thou goest from 
the presence of thyself into the presence of thyself. 

" And hearest from thyself that which is told thee 
secretly by someone in a dream.* 

Even to the elect, the mysteries of gnosis can only be 
communicated .... through a screen of S 3 unbolism ”, says 
Prof. Nicholson in a foot note. Mere lear ning ^ on .the other 
hand, however vast and deep, will not by itself make a Pundit 
a spiritual Guru, — an interpreter of the mysteries of gnosis. 

Of what avail, indeed, is knowledge, 

If they (the scholars) adore not the blest feet of the Pure 
Knower f 


Prof. Nicholson has given tiUes of great insight to the several ijoems, 
just as some unknown ancient editor has done for the Tiruvacagam. 
This extract is from “ Ripeness is all.” 

•' from. RUMI — THE DOCTRINE OF RESERVE. 

* jrom RUm —RIPENESS IS ALL. 


10 
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said Tiruvalluvar. Manickavacagar had such learning in his 
mind when he sang, 

I survived the multiple sea called learning”^ 

Qiumguih usCmi—£i 

Rumi confirms the inadequacy of mere learning in words re¬ 
miniscent of Tiruvalluvar and Manickavacagar. He sings, 

“ The spiritual man’s knowledge bears him dojt; 
the sensual man’s knowledge is a burden. 

‘‘God hath said, Like an ass laden with bookst 

heavy is the knowledge that is not inspired by Him.’ 

and exhorts the aspirant in these ringing words :— 

“ go, seek the thing named. 

The mxxM is in the sky, not in the water. 

“ Would you rise beyond name and letter 
make yourself pure, 

“ And behold in your own heart all the knowledge 
of the prophets, 

without book, without learning, without preceptor’” 

THE SEEKER BECOMES THE SOUGHT 

“Never, in sooth, does the lover seek without 
being sought by his beloved 

“ When the lightning of love had shot into ibis heart 
Know that there is love in that heart. 

B The writer of tins article has preferred to translate in his own words, 
the several passages of the Tiruvacagam quoted' in this article. He 
is fully conscious of his temerity and does so with trepidation. 
"Where the quotations are from Rev. G. XJ. Pope’s translation^ due 
acknowledgement is made. 

8 from mmi—IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE. 
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“ When love of God viaxes in thy heart, 
beyond any doubt God hath love for thee”^ 

Runu avers in these words that Manickavacagar had re¬ 
peatedly declared several centuries earlier. Thus and thus 
Manickavacagar bears testimony to this reversal of roles, the 
Sought becoming the pursuing Seeker. 

" Have I indeed performed ascetic deeds, 
d-va-ya-na-ma gained to chaunt ! 

Civan, the mighty Lord, as honey and as 
rare ambrosia sweet, 

Himself He came, entered my soul — 
to me His Slave gave grace.* 

IBirQaiQiuir^^(^ eretruQu^pm t 

Qfitgfiu QjeaarQp^iriLi^ ^9uQu(^Uiirdr 

fisQar aifi Q^Bv^oretrih 

QeFiLi^rtv. 

That Thou, indeed, are the four-fold Vedas’ L&rd, 

I realise, and I, the lowliest of all, 

A very cur, this too I see; yet 

Lord, since I say,* to Thee a lover 
I’ve become’, theref<}re. Thou took’st me for Thine own. 

Devotees, are there not, besides me, 

A Vile wretch f Isn’t this verily Thy grace f 

.^ujjsir^ meoptueugiith ^Qtu ojirpeo 

lUTeuiff^ist aaoL-uJi^^ 
prtdKSesrdr .^^pSscufih QpiraSs ssarQ 

prp(SeiT jEirguesrsQsirir erdsiQutxr 

.|^a9(?arssr .^^oiirso ^eitrQ QsssBmt—ariii 

J^u^irrpinh §)oi8fiQuj ^eadSl Qs^tbAtl-siu 

Quu/Smaa, jSarQu(^iiUi luduQp ? 

Seekers such as these are called the Mystics. Rumi calls 
them the Pirs. “ The Pirs ” says Rumi, 


’ from Bxmi—UNIVERSAL LOVE. 
® TIRU—^Pope’s translation. 
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" are they whose spirits were in the 

Sea of Divine Munificence before the world existed. 

** They lived ages before the creation of the body.; 
they harvested the wheat before it was sown. 

Before the form uhxs moulded, they had received the 

spirit ; 

before theeea was made, they had strung the pearl. 

“ The spirit has beheld the wine in the grape, 
the spirit has beheld entity in non-entity — 

" The finite was infinite, the minted gold before the 
existence of the miner * * * 

• ^ 

THE MYSTIC IS A TRI-KALA-GNANl 

The Mystic, •— the Pir is a tri-kala gnani. As the 
organs of Divine oonsdousness" says Prof. Nieholson, quot¬ 
ing from Jiii in a foot note, " He knows the entire content of 
past, present and future existence, how, everything camd to be 
and is now coming and shdll at last oome to be: all this he 
knows both synthetically and analytically 

Manickavacagar bears testimony to this when he sings, 

t 

" Grass was I, shrub was I, worm, tree. 

Full many a kind of beast, bird, snake, 

Stone, man and demon. *Midst Thy hosts I served. 
The form of mighty A^ras, ascetics, gods I bore. 
Within these imvidbile and mobile forms of life 
In every species bom, weary Fve grown, great Lord ! 
Truly, seeing Thy golden feet this day, I *ve gained 

release.’* ** 

Li^eo/rSu ^Ljriuu Lf(i^sucrttj wxiLirS 
ueO eSl(T^suitrSu upesxuiuirtuu uirihuirSs 
^^eOiriu msSifiiriruju Qutuiriu ssessriiiaeirirdt 
aieo jtijrsFjrirQ (tfApSaiirtrdifi (a/seujririuA. ■ 


® pom RUMI—THE SAINT’S VISION OF ETERNITY. 
10 TIRU—Pope’s translatioii. 
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Q^eceOT jS^jD§)^ fliretijr jnmr 

erAeiiru iSpuLfw QpA srihQu(^t^ir«it 

QmiuQiu ajtir Qur^esru^^ eSQpQpmt 

Nearly seven centuries later, and from a country hun¬ 
dreds of miles away^ and in a foreign tongue, Rujni eonfirms 
this declaration of Manickavacagar in more than on© poem. 
One, which Praof. Nicholson calls, THE ASCENDING SOUL, 
amazes the reader with its verbatim similarity to Manicka- 
vacagar’S song. ^Let Rumi speak : 


" I died as mineral and became a plant, 

I died as plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was Man. 

Why should I fear ? When tvas I less by dying ? 

Yet once more T shall die as MaUj to soar 
With angels blest ; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on : <dl except God shall perish. 

When I have sacrificed my dngel-soul, 

I shall become what no mind e*er conceived. 

Oh, let me not. exist ! for Non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones, “ TV? him we shall retumf* 

The reader of perception would not fail to see .the one¬ 
ness of meaning (notwithstanding difference in modes and 
moods of expression) between Manickavacagar’s ringing affir- 
^^lation — thus, 

“Verily, Thy golden feet I saw today, and release 

gained ** 

and Rumi’s 

" Oh, let me not exist ! for non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones, “ To him we shall return.** 

THE SEEKER’S PERILOUS PATH 


The path of the Seeker is beset with many dangers. 

" When in my heart, thought of the Lord was bom. 

And, of that Being, (who is) free from hate, contem¬ 
plation set in,** 

from RUim—The Ascending soul. 
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says Manickavacagar, a host of dangers swooped down upon 
him and surrounded him. 

Deltistve "powers in ever-changing millions 
Began hegmling varied play. 

* Friends, neighbours, came around, 

'With fluent tongue they urged their * atheism * 

* Relations, the ancestral herd of cattle, 

* Seized me, called me, and became impatient. 

' By and large, 

* Penance itself, as supreme, Brahmins 

* Swore and many Vedic texts produced. 

Sectaiian disputants complacently 
Discordant tenets shouted loud and fought.**^* 

Qxirij. lairiuir 

Q&sjjfU /LDT£sxu«e«r Q^irtJsrQesr, 

j>{aje0a/ir «s6Jf 
(Su9l QutSlesrn', 

»pn Qtogir g)/ f2> Q^ireo 
uprSl u^/Stesrir; Qu(^a&fih 

eQir^Qui ujrih (?Q/^ai0us 

<9^ir^ijbiraQQ/ s^ir^^jria sirtLisf.esro'; 

o^majeair^iEGiT tt^iaaQeir 

jifeaiceu^irs sjrp/iSI LaSsOfi^esrir. 

The truth of these experiences of Manickavacagar are 
borne witness to by Rumi in these words :— 

“ These cwo-and-seventy sects will remain till the Re¬ 
surrection : the heretics talk and arguments will not 
fail. 

“ The number of locks upon a treasure are the proof of 
its high value. 

" The long wi7idihgs of the way, its mountain passes, 
and the brigands infesting it, announce the greatneM 
of the traveller's god. 

12 TIRU—^Pope’s translation except lines marlced with an asterisk, 
which arc in part of full altered. 
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Every false doctrine resemhles a mountain-pass, a pre¬ 
cipice, and a brigand. 

" The blind reliyious are in a dilemma, for the champions 
on either side stand firm: 
each party is delighted with its own path "” 


THE MYSTIC’S TALISMAN 

The peril is great, but the novitiate has an infallible talis¬ 
man against aU dangers. 

"Love alone," declares Rumi, "can ^nd their quarrel. 
Love alone comes to the rescue when you cry for 
help against their arguments." 


Our earlier Pilgrim on the perilous highway escaped the 
‘ brigands ’ with the aid of the same Talisman. In words which 
read like a perfect ‘Grammar’ of Love, Manickavacagar re¬ 
lates what true dauntless Pilgrims, the galaxy of Lovers of 
God, do in such a peril. 


^uuirCaUi e^eSliur 

6 ses 3 TL— Qlitso^ 

^oS/Su^ih uiru^ub ujrsSiLfth 
. jse^eSl&su^iugtf .g^ein9p 


uirwir j>f^<s^uju>T<s 


-iyyr0aEf 


iLp(S(n^T QjSiueu/a aesrsSl epi ih SSssriurr ^ 

\ 

<srmLj es3j5j5^(^Q 

ji/^Qu^ih ^esijruj^ Lfirefr 

J5^ Lfso^ jsir^Qeumpn-p^ 

!i-e5ijr pQutrrpSi sJSj'/rui(^ SlsSluus 
ssru^eCT QLCinrLL.ijf.p ^(^ptuth tpeojrs 
9sssTseS ohjr jstexr^eS jtfg^thus^ 

’iFTtUT j^eiriSlSssT pTQi^irpip pes)iptju&iir. 


from BJJUl—RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
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They swerved net, but unflaggirigly held on 
As vmx before the fire. 

Adoring with melting soul, wept, with body a-trembling. ■ 
Dancing, shouting, singing, praying, 

. never intermitting in their Love, 

. the aimed-at 

Goal alone as the Supreme Unseen ; j, 

Other God (s), even in dream, never thinking of. 

Their very bones softening and melting, and 
wdtirvg uniting with yearning: 

The river Love overflowing its banks, 

The goodly senses coalescing and deliriously 
hailing the Lord, 

Speech stumbling and hairs on end, 

The blossoming (KTpen) hands in adoration closed 
as buds, while the heart blossoms out. 

The eyes, in mounting joy, glisten with dew-drops. 

Thus, unswervirig Love (they) eternally cherish. 


DO NOT TRAVEL ALONE 

Even with such a powerful talisman, the Pilgrim should 

not travel alone. J^(^^irt£ieo eutfiQiw QutrasQeUehri—irih _ Do 

not, fearlessly,, travel alone —lis-one of the ‘don’ts’ of Auvai- 
yar. Like all the Tamil Proverbs, this also has its worldly as 
well as spiritual meaning. The is,.iLurtb — the Caravan 

of Devotees — is therefore a source of strength and inspiration 
to the seeker of the Lord. 

Therefore, Manickavasagar’s petition in the first verse of 
the ‘Ten ’“ called — KOIL MOOTHA-THIRUPPADIKAM 
—, which is esteemed as the heart of thel Tiruvacagam is 

* • • .. "to me, Thy bondsman, 

grant tfw grace amidst thy devotees to> abide.” 

The poem reveals how much import^ce Manickavacagar at¬ 
tached to this petition. 

The tiruvasagam is divided into ‘patigams’, liter^y ‘Tens’. 
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“ She, tny Lady dwells within Thy core ; in my Lady*s 
heart you dwell: 

Ij Thee both do (indeed) dwell within this slaw, to me, 
Thy bandsman. 

Grant the grace amidst Thy devotees 

To dwell, .. 

That my hegrVs intent he fulfilled” 

s-mi—iutreir jB(Sl6Q(^a{^u), ^mu-iuireir jBQa^ar ^ 

a.«5r 

jtfu^irir §)(^d(j^i}i jfi^Sstru i^Siuirtu ., 

.CTcJr aiemessTih (yyareSdsiQp. 

Sat-sang, the company of the Good Companions is a vital 
need of the Mystic. For, “ the Way to Good ”, as Rumi says, 
“is full of trouble and baJe.”^® 

“ On this road men^s souls are tried by terror, 
as a sieve is used for sifting bran. 

“If you go by yourself, I 0rant that you may 
matiage to escape the wolf ; but you wiU 
feel no spiritual alacrity. 

“The ass,.notwithstanding its grossness, 
is encouraged and strengthened, 

O Dervish, by comrades of its awn kind. 

“How many more goadings and cudgellings 
does it suffer when it crosses the 
desert without company I 

“ It says to you implicitly, “ Take good heed / 

Don*t travel alone unless you are an ass ! ” “ * 

LOVE IN ABSENCE 

An overwhelming consciousness of unworthiness and a 
sinking dread of being forsaken mingle with a lament at being 
separated from the Lord and a yearning heart-adie for union 

^ yrom RUMI—Do not travel alone. 

__ 


jtfi^Qfudr ^0uupiries)eo, ^v^QiutiT 
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with the Beloved, and form the warp and woof of the tapes¬ 
try of the Tiruvacagam. They are the strands of the web of 
life of a Mystic. 

A whole series of fifty poems of the Tiruvacagam entreat 
the Lord in heart-wringing words, ‘ Forsake me Not 

eQ&sT ereir Guir^eou.ojira' iSpT ? 

^eoL-UJ/rw j>fiif.^ir(oiu&ar^ 

^dssr idifisr uirsQ^ 

^SffoSdpar; 

(^>8s^6u^ Uiecir iSifijs 

ptrm (ifnLis^Qeceir, ; 

■ ^SsartuaT u/rai&sr i^0ihLf xeO 

u>esr(Q Qa^eSI uSeiresr Qp^p/SlQttjQesr I 

What other sinners are there like i<y me f 
this lowly cur, by even a whdt 
To joTsake, is not the Lord’s sacred will: nath’less 
From the Primal One’s jeet~hlossom having 'parted. 

My head I smash not or split. 

My soul is iron, stone 'my mind, 
my ear is, / know not what ! 

tupippeum luff-gp/esr ^(^eftr/Shuireniot^lio ^sirwsis^CoaJ t 
QeupjpQp&sr 0 eQtLtf.Q0l sseiaru.inu. 

Through ignorance, I have Thy Grace 

refused, my Jewel 
Loathing me, Lo Forsake Me Not . 

y erujQpekr pirQifjdr, uSI/siSq^s QicQsO^ . 

(ippplr (ifisQeuirafl QpriS ^jpeaeo pesMs srem 

^ppir, a^ireC ^9a4FUUiL(Su^ semiurdi .pfthu>rQeiir I 
Wearied am I, a cur: I cannot any longer abide here 

O Fetter-free ! Thy facet’s lustre to gaze at and 
smile’s gleam to see, 

0 Sire, b^hol4,1 eagerly yearned. 
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Rumi reveals to us the esoteric meaning of this eternal 
hunent which pervades the Tiruvacagam. ' ' 

Rumi sings:— 

** How should not I mourn, like night, without His day 
and the faVoicr of His day-dluming countenance ? 

" / am in loy» with grief and pain for the sake of pleasing 
my peerless King. 

" I complain of the Soul of my soul, but in truth I am 
not complaining: I am only telling. 

“ My heart says it is tormented by Him, and I have long 

been laughing at its poor pretence.** 


THE BODY THAT LE^S TO RUIN AND 
THE BODY THAT LEADS TO BLISS 


Poor pretence it may be, when the heart says it is tor¬ 
mented by Him, but it does not seem to be so wh^ Manicka- 
vacagar reviles his body. When he bemoans like this,_“ En¬ 

dure, I cannot, this bodily existence '* f/siBsQQaidr sinu 
or "this body that would not be uprooted, I have not 
felled *’ p/SQeofir) or thus. " I camiot bear 

this, but no way of ridding this body do I see ” {QuTjpiaQecdr, 

or merely thus, "I die not" 
(S}fiiQQoidr) he seems earnestness itseK. 


While the uninitiated reader grows sorely perplexed at 
this suicidal longing, Manickavacagar confounds him with a 
strange paradoxical utterance. He says ; * 

*'Hail to the Resplendent Being that did away with the 
body which spells ruin. 

Hail to Him that created the body which yields ecstacy.** 

Qrajjs §)«w Oti/r^cir 
Q^iufffsirui (Surpfi. 


** /rom RUMI—^Love in Absence. 
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Rumi comes to our help and enlightens us thus :— 

“ The spiritual way. ruins the body and, having ruined it, 
restores it t<y prosperity: 

** Ruined the house for the sake of the golden treasure, 
and with that same treasure builds it better than 
before ; 

“ Cut off the water and cleansed the river-bed, then caused 
drinking water to flow- in it ; 

“ Cleft the skin and drew out the barb, then made fresh 
skin grow over the wound : 

“ Razed the fortress and took it from the infidel, then 
reared thereon a hundred towers and ramparts. 

“Sometimes the action of God appears like this, some¬ 
times the (Kmtrary’ (true) religion is nothing but 
bewilderment.^'’ 

SPIRITUAL CHURNING 

The ‘ ruin' and ‘ restoration ’ are achieved by a spiritual 
churning of the body \diich is plagued by the five senses. 
Manickavacagar refers to this when he sings :— 

" By five-fold evil T whirl like curd by assailing chum’* 

tuecmisSstTfl ^ir^ ort^vioieir fBvSifSp 

“ Like churned cool curd, with sense vomitting fire, (I am) 
stirred." 

pemrpu9fSp LfeOw ssoOiaQ 

If there is a chum, there should be a Churner. He is Him, 
whom Manickavacagar sings in these words: 

The Ancient One, transcending speech ,— 

In soul’s apprehension, not to be contained, 

By eye or other sense-organs not perceivable ,— 

He, who, the ether arid alt elements, in tfmr Order, caused 
to be born, 

from RUMI—^The Ladder to Heaven. 
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Today, to me, in condescending grace came — 
Resplendent Bee^ng that made this body of destruction 
fall away 


And ecstacy yielding body fashioned. Hail Uj Him ! 

QsFirpufBiia Qpirio QeOjr^, 

Qs/r&retr^th #># irgrr 

<S6W (ifipp Ljedf^p stnU^ujih ^ecQeoxiir 

eSemQppp y^ih QeuafluuL. eu^^ptrtir, 

Qjeir Qpears QseJl eupp(^edi, 

c3y^^0/2> .^scDs ^jfiajs Qstup ^/em QuT(^^ 

^«aw QstuQprw QuTpfSI, 

In amazingly identical concept and expression Rumi ex¬ 
pounds the same mystic truth thus :— 

“ Thy truth is concealed in falsehood, like the taste of 
butter in buttermilk. 

“ Thy falsehc’od is this perishable body ; thy truth is the 

lordly spirit. 

During many years the buttermilk remains in view, 
while the butter has vanished as if nought, 

“ Till God send a Messenger, a Chosen Servant, to shake 
the buttermilk in the chum — 

To shake it with method and skill, and teach me that 
my true self was hidden. 

“The buttermilk is old: Keep it, do not let it go till ^/bu 
extract the butter from it. 

“Turn it deftly to and fro, that it may give up its 
secret/’ 

This spiritual churning turns the body which spells ruin 
into a body which melts in ecstaty. In this state, 


tnrni RUMI—Spiritual Churning. 
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The body prickles and quivers, its hands clasped over tKe^ 
head and adore 

Thy fragrance-laden Feet, tears well up, the heart melts, 
and 

The unreal is spumed. 

eQ^ir s-esr 

eSeojr ^/r 0<»6ar 

esis^ir/dsr ^emea^ir ^^ihi9 

Qeu^ihiS sjeSreirui, 

Quriu ^rar ^eStir^^ . 

Spurning the unreal. Thee I praise, and never shall 1 falter 
or cease with repeated songs of victory to Hail Thee ! 

Quroj ^rdsT ^eQirpgii itjm^ssruQuirpiS, ^iusfiu 

Qujr/prbI Qiuesr^ pi ih 

esi,s^irear QjsQip eSKSt—or .-— 


FEELING AND THINKING 

In this state, the Mystic has no patience with ordinary 
talk. If ever he speaks, it would only be to repeatedly pro¬ 
nounce thus :— 

0 Lord, Father, Sire, My Supreme Master ! ” 

Qu&ib(iyih FF^Qesr erpesi^ 

Qu^j^t^rQesr cresrQ/o^niSpj (Su^ij (Su^ 

If, perchance, the Mystics are ever inveigled into an idle 
argument, they realise their lapse almost instantly and resume 
their sole pursuit — the praise of the Lord. Manickavacagar 
declares this allegorically through a conversation between 
certain girls who go about collecting their friends on thefir way 
to the tradit.^onal early morning bath in the month of Margazi 
(Decernber-January) and a friend still tarrying in her bed. 

The Giuls :— 

O thou of radiant vearl-like smile, is*t not now dawn t ** 
.> 

The Lazy One :— 

Have all the sweet-voiced (x/me, like parrots, many- 
hued ” 
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The Girls :■— 

“ We shall count, and true tally, report (to you), mean¬ 
while in sleep close not thine eye; let not thy time 
in vain he sept.” 

The Girls continuing after realising thb^i lapse :— 

Heaven’s Unique Elixir, Veda’s Quintessence, Eyes’ 
Delight, We’d rather sing<fj Him, our hearts melting 
away in ecstdcy ! We shall therefore not count! 
Come^and count for yourself, and if the tally i^shk)rt, 
go back to sleep.” 

luiriu ^mesrii 

tadaessrat Q&R Qwiri^ajir Qjreoecr^ih eu^^irCSjrir 
Qasir (Sleketreurr Q/FireOeija (Sasirui 
sdrSem^ ^liSd/oenQui sirec^ssijsu Q ucraaBirQfB 

aSeAr^U^ Q<9:/r0 ca0/§68>^ CSeu^ eQ(^u Qur^Ssiri 
^en r^pt s QeiSlujtrdmu urrtifJs j k^ l areirih 

pjenQjBs^ jSeirjxias ujinhuiriL(ai—irih ^(Siu aijh 

O^aAretfAls (^eapuSl9d ^uSKSecQeo/r Qjrihuireuiriu. 

Rumi relates an anecdote which quaintly underscores this 
same one-pointedness of the Mystic. 

“Someone struck Zayd a hard blow from behind. He 
was about to retaliate, 

“When his assailant cried, ‘Let me ask you a question 
first, answer it, then strike me. 

“ I struck the nape of your neck, and there was the sound 
of a slap. Now I ask you in a friendly way — 

" Was the sound caused by my hand or by your neck, O 
pride of the noble 1 ’ 

“ Zayd said, ‘ The pain I am suffering leaves me no time 
to reflect on this problem. 

“ Ponder it yourself: he who feels the pain cannot think 
of things like this,” " 


from RUMI—Feeling and Thinking. 
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THE MYSTIC’S HIGHWAY — THE SPEEDIEST 

Many are the pilgrims to God and diverse are the routes 
that they take, but the Mystic’s highway is the speediest and 
the surest one. His goal rushes forward to him more speedily 
than lightning. “The Lord sings Manickavacagar, “ eludes 
many earnest seekers, who strive to reach him through rites, 
or Vedic lore, or Yogic contemplation, and 

“even those (ascetics) who bidding their senses five de¬ 
part to regions far, seek unknown mountain heights, 
and with body stripped of all but the bare breath 
perform rare austerities^* 

But “ to me ” he sings in ecstaoy, 

“ Today, right nou\ in condescending grace 
He delivered Himself’* 

... Q^essr eauSlGa 

Qs^eceSQjs^ ^(^eaesijr Q^ir^ih (SurruJfi 

^ippesiski 

siriL^ujea 

^mQpesrs QsaB eup^f^p^ssresr Quirp^. 

“The Mystic**, Rumi declares, “ascends to the 'Throne 
in a moment; the ascetic needs a month for one 
day’s journey. 

^’Although for the ascetic, one day is of great value, yet 
how should this one day be equal to Gity thouscnid 
years 7 

“ In the life of the adept, every day is fifty thousand of 
the years of this world. 

“ Love hath five hundred wings, and every wing reaches 
from the mpyrean to beneath the earth. 

“ The timorous ascetic runs on foot, the lovers of God fly 
more quickly than lightning.” 
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I AM GOD 

In that monient, when the Lord, in condescending grace 
delivers Himself to the Mystic, he is filled with God — he is 
God. i 

That rare moment is for ever captured in the outburst of 
Rapture with which Manickavacagar concludes the Tim-anda- 
p-paguthi. 

“J know not what to say. Blessed be Thou ! 

Is this proper f 

Ah me ! a mere cur, I cannot sustain this. 

W'hat Thee to me has done, 

I cannot ojmprehend. Ah ! I am dead. To me. 

Thy slave. 

What Thou in grace hast bestowed, I know not; 

with mere slipping, am not satiate, 

(Greedily) swallowing, I cannot take it in. 

The rich cool sea of milk in flowing billows swells 
Like the new-moon mid-ocean tide and fills my soul 
to overflowing. ' 

It beggars description — in each hair-root of my body. 
Nectar sweet, to collect, He ordained. Taking abode 
in this my frame, 

Each fibre of this wretch’s fleshy body. 

Through honey-filled wondrous ambrosial channels < 

He irrigated right to the very cavities of the bones. 

As if with (my) melting heart he fashioned a form. 

An ecstacy bubbling body He created for me. 

(Thus) when in me, Mercy’s pure honey he mixed. 

He made me, in His grace, surpassing Nectar sweet. 

Qrir&^su fifSKSojA, tuirifi t i 

fifKSium jBrCSajar, ^trQsadssr^ 

QfiifKSajm. ! jt/i^Qojp 

uurQjreir, 

«0(I^QttfUi (aCMV. 

^aiir^asL.90 sjmarssppjpihu, 

n 
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SO;S 

euiriQpjs flS(ip/Bih ttaSirix/rio QfSirjpjfl 
(S^iSlL^i Qvuj^esrfir, QatrisiJStum ssat^^mip 
(^jruimu Qfiirjp/ib 

(^rihenu 0<sjrsOT ijjmQfidr uirtu^^ ^jrihi9iu 
^pLjfiia^eu nPIQPfS ^rwrsw 
erpif^ ^dstr Q^r^iib ^p^etrw, a^^eu 
gi^&nsi QsjsmQt-jrr s^<f Q^iu^irm Qsm 

««xr(2^di>c«MB ajeouiji/sevdr -..~...~ 

..--- ardreUp 

euireir <sa>«s 

^^Qeyr/rG) ujrireu(ip piriQesrw, 

/ am God\” says Rumi, **is an expression of great 
humility. The man who ^ys, "lam the slave of God ’/affirms 
two existences, his own and God’s, but he that says ‘ / am God \ 
has made himself non-existent and has given himself up and 
says 7 am God ’ i.e., "I am naught, He is all, there is no being 
but God’s. THIS IS THE EXTREME OF HUMILITY 
AND SELF ABASEMENT.” •<> 


30 jrom RUMI—Deification. 







SWAIMI -S. GNANA PRAKASAR, o.m.i. 


I T is an anachronism to call the North Ceylon of the 
Tamil period by the name of Jaffna. Nor is it correct 
to say that any Ruler of the North of the Island was king of 
Jaffna. The name Jaffna, now designating the entire Penin¬ 
sula, was first given to the new town in Nallur in the 17th 
century. The kings, whose brief history is to be related in the 
following pages, reigned first at Sinkai Nagar, a town situated 
probably on the sea-shore near Point Pedro and then at Nal¬ 
lur, till their downfall. Their kingdom was known in their 
own days as that of Ham, a name given also to the whole 
Island of Ceylon. As this old name is no more in use, and as 
“Jaffna" has to come to indicate the northern kingdom, we 
conform to modem usage in calling our ancient rulers the 
kings of Jaffna. 

On the history of Jaffna there have been quite a number 
of Tamil works published recently. They have drawn invari¬ 
ably from a Tamil Prose work called Yalppana-Vaipava-Malai 
by one Mylvakanapulavar of Jaffna. This was translated into 
Englidi by late Mr. Advocate C. Brito (1879). Mudaliar C. 
Rasanayagam who wrote his “Ancient Jaffna** in English 
was himseK laid much store by this uncritical work of recent 
times. For, it was written according to the author’s own 
statement as late as the year 1736 or thereabouts ; for Mac- 
cara, at whose instance it was undertaken, was Governor of 
the Dutch possessions in Ceylon at that time. We have, 
therefcH^, to take it for what it is worth, and this can be deter¬ 
mined only by a critical examination of the sources utilized 


This is a chapter from an unpublished manuscript 
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by the author. The following is a suminary of an artide con¬ 
tributed by the present writer to the “ Ceylon Antiquary and 
Literary -Register.” ^ 

SOURCES OF THE YALPPANA-VAIPAVA-MALAI 

. The “Special Preface” whidi is verse tells us that 
Mayilvakana-pulavar drew from the following older writ¬ 
ings : (1) Kaylayarmdai (2) Vaiya-padal (3) Para- 
rasasekaran-ula and (4) Irasa-murai. These works deal 
with the period of native kings alone. We may well imagine 
that no records of the troublous times of the Portuguese con¬ 
quest of Jaffna, followed by days little congenial to the pro¬ 
duction of Tamil literature, were left in the native tongue for 
our author 1x> consult. For the history of these times he had 
to fall back upon oral traditions. Of the little he says of the 
Dutch period we can attribute only a small fraction to him. 
As Mr. Brito remarks: “ The bold language in which the 
policy of the Dutch is described and the prophecies which the 
work contains relating to the English, musjt be regarded as 
interpolation of a later date.”* 

Confining our attention, therefore, to the earlier portion 
of the Vaipava-malai, v/e find that this can be divided into 
three distinct sections: 

1. The legendary section closing with the story of 
the yalppadi: (pp. 1-13). 

2. The colonisation of Jaffna under Koolankaic-Chak- 
karavartti (pp. 13-18). 

3. List of kings down to Pararasa-sekaran (pp. 18- 
26). 

Of these, section 1 is in all probability based on th© Vuiyor 
padal Section 2 on the Kailaya-malai, and Section 3 on. the Ira- 
saparamparai and Pararasa - sekaran - ula. The last two re»- 
co^s supplying, apparently, the data for the most historical 

1. Vi p. 125 & seq. 

2. Tb? y. V. M. Translator’s preface. 
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portion of the work'is lost, a truly unfortunate thing. The 
KaUaya-malae. has been recovered and printed.* A good por¬ 
tion of the Vaiya-padal has been recently discovered.* There 
exists also an old prose rendering of it, complete, which will 
help us to supply the lacunae of the incomplete original. 

Leaving out, therefore, section 3, on which we can pass no 
judgment before its sources are, if ever, possibly brought to 
light, let us proceed to tackle Sections 1 and 2 of the work 
whidi now occupies our attention. 

The Vaiya-padal opens with an episode from the Rama- 
yanam, according to which Vipishanan had been made king 
of* Ceylon in the room of his brother Rdvanan by no less a 
personage than Tasarata Raman himseK. A Yalppadi (lutist), 
who was serving at the court of Vipishanan, clears the jungle 
of the Northern i)enin8ula, then known as “ Manaltidal,” 
plants gardens and groves, and, after bringing down a thousand 
Indian families to people the new land, crosses over to North 
Madura ^d obtains from king Kulaketu, the maitunan of 
Tasarata, one of his sons to become the ruler of this colony. 
This prince had one hand shorter than the other and was 
therefore known as Vijaya-Koolankaic-Chakkaravartti. This 
y/as in Kali-yuga 3000 or B, C. 101. 

Mayilvakana-pulavar has embodied this account in his 
book. But Vipishnan was a misty character of the remote 
past and the events connected with the Sinhalese history, 


3. By Mr. T. Kayilasapillal of Jaffna in 1905. See also Brito op. 
cit pp. xliv-xlvi. 

4. By Mr. Anidpiragasam of the Central College, Jaffna. The 
prose version wa? edited by me from MSS with notes in 1921. 

' Mr. Brito translates the greater portion of this opuscule in his Y. V. M. 
pp. xxx-xxxiv) and remarks: “ the above is a work of no authority. 
It is a .confusion of persons, places dates and events.” Still I hold that 
it Is out of this confusion that the author of the Y. V. M. has endea¬ 
voured to build up, the first section of his work. How far he has 
succeeded in .accomplishing this rare task will be seen in the text. 
The prose Vaiya has been also quoted by Mr. J. P. Lewis in the first 
chapter of his Manual of the Vanni but under the name of Kalveddu. 
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which the pulavar had without doubt, known through the 
Mahavanso tradition, had to be reckoned with. So he deacter- 
ously sandwiches these events between the reign of that puranic 
celebrity (p. 1) and the so-called colonisation under the Yalp- 
padi (p. 13). Again, the Pulavar had no doubt that Vijaya 
was a Saivite. For, when that adventurer left India, Bud¬ 
dhism was not a full fledged faith. It was an easy task for 
him, therefore, to connect the more ancient Saivite temples 
of Ceylon with its famous conqueror (p. 3). Likewise, the 
coming out of the oldest families of Brahmans was naturally 
bracketed with the origin of these temples (p. 1-2). Again, 
it was too notorious a fact to be ignored, that the old inhabi¬ 
tants of Ilam with their speech shaded off into Sinhalese had 
held Jaffna before the modem Tamil settlers ever set their 
foot here, and there seems to have been an idea that the former 
had come from Siam. So, the pulavar adds that Vijaya had 
brought the Buddhist settlers from “ Siam and other parts of 
Burma and placed them in different parts of the country.” 
(p. 2). And when the Yalppadi brought his Tamil settlers he 
is made to rule over ” the new colonists and the Singhalese 
natives whom he treated alike.” (p. 13.) ‘ 

The Vaiyh-padal places the story of Marutap-piravika- 
valli after the colonisations by Yalppadi and follows it up with 
the arrival of sixty Vannias in connection with the marriage 
of Vararasa-sinkan, the man-lion son of Ukkirasinkan by that 
Chola princess. One of the Vannias, afterwards, stays with 
Vararasa-sinkan at Kandy, while the rest conquer Adanka- 
pattu and rule it ujlder the overlordship of Jaffna; they 
invite the various Indian castes and clans, which we now find 
settled in Jaffna and- the Vanni, including Tampalakamam 
and Koddiaram. Eventually, fifty-four of the Vannias are 
slain in a battle with the Parankis(?) and the remaining five 
return^ to India but are drowned on their way thither. In 
the meantime, the wives of all the sixty Vannias, with their 
swordsman and other attendants, leave India in order to meet 


5. We learn this from De Queyroz, Conquista Tomporal csptri- 
tvaZ de Ccylao, p. 4, He couples B^igal with Sianii 
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their husbands in Ceylon. Heajring, on the way, of the death 
of the fifty-four, an equal number of the Vannichis mount 
the funeral pyre, one goes to Kandy to find her lord, and the 
remaining five each the Vanni unaware of the trapc end of 
their husbands, and subsequently become Vannipam (rulers 
of the Vanni), their new husband being known as Ayutanti.® 
Into this story is woven an episode of two pirate chiefs Vedi- 
arasan and Meera. They are defeated by Meeka-man a fisher 
chief, who was sent to Ceylon, from Madura to obtain Naga- 
rubies for the anklet of Kannakai (?) and from the Mukkuwa 
colony of Batticaloa and the Moorish one of Vidattialtivu. 

Thus far the Vaiya-padal. The writer of that opuscule 
has put the different legends of his day pell-mell, without any 
regard to chronology. Mayilvakana-pulavar, on the other 
hand, had to fit them with the statements of another docu¬ 
ment which doubtless he had before his eyes. This was 
Konesar-Kalveddu/ or at any rate the tradition derived from 
it. Thus we find him following this document with regard to 
the Vanhias who, according to it, were brought down in con¬ 
nection with the Konesar temple by Kulak-kodden, another 
nebulous hero about whom more in the sequel. But before 
bringing Kulak-koddan and his temple to the notice of his 
readers, he takes care to safe-guard what to him appears the 
greater antiquity of the Nakulesar temple by throwing in a 
word on Kiri-malai and on the legend of a mongoose-faced 
sage which has grown roirnd that temple. Then, harmonising 
,the Vaiya’s statement and that of the Kalveddu with regard 


6. Portuguese: ajudante, adjutant. 

7. Printed with the Takshina-Kayilgtsa-puranam, about which 
see note 11. The prose portion of the Kalveddu looks older on the 
whole than the verse. It is attributed to a certain Kavirasar who 
appears to contribute a “Special preface” to the Takshina-Kayllasa- 
puranam. If so, it is as old as this work. Mr. Brito who gives a good 
su mm a r y, of the Kalveddu in his Y. V- M. (pp. xxxix-xliv), says that 
it is unquestionably a work of great antiquity, but it bears evident 
marks of having received additions from time to time up to every 
recent dates.” Before Mr. Brito Mr. Casie Chitty had given a summary 
of the Kalveddu in the Government Gazette of 1831. See this re¬ 
produced in the Ceylon Literary Register 1-63. 
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to the Vannias, our author declares that the Vannias invited 
by Eulak -koddan also received “an accession of fifty-nine” 
new families from Pandi”. (p. 7). 

This number “fifty nine” is unquestionably from the 
Vaiya’padal as the story of Kulak-koddan bringing the Van¬ 
nias is from the Ealveddu. He then takes up the episode of the 
pirate chiefs, now metamorphosed into usuman and Sentan 
(probably to account for the two village names: Usuman- 
turai and Sentan-kalam), and succeeds in tracing out a cause 
for chiefs afterwards migrating to Batticaloa and to “the 
sea-coast far removed from Eiri-malai ” (p. 5.) The circum¬ 
stances of five Vannias being drowned, sixty Vannichis coming 
out to meet their husbands with their swordsmen &c., and 
fifty-four of them committing suicide, reappear in the reign 
of Sahkily transformed into the following : Forty-nine Van¬ 
nias come out to join their caste in Ceylon. They are all lost 
at sea except one Earaippiddy Vannian who reaches Jaffna ; 
he is stabbed to death and his Vannichi commits suicide ; the 
sixty swordsmen in their pay are degraded into Nalavas 
(pp. 34-35). The transmutation of numbers in the two 
stories, which nevertheless present the same chief events faith¬ 
fully, is interesting.. 

As for Marutap-piravika-valli herself, the Vdiya-padal 
tells us that she. was the daughter of Tisai-ukkira-cholan, 
fether-in-law or uncle of Koolankaic-chakkaravartti. She and 
her brother, Sinka-ketu visited Ceylon for the purpose of 
bathing in the sacred ^ring of Eiri-malai. Here she was 
cured of a deformity in the face which had resembled that 
of a horse. From this marvel the country came to be known 
as Mayidda-puram. They travelled on to Eatir-kamam and 
on their return journey Marutap-pravika-valli had, by Uk- 

kirasinkan, a son bom with a tail, who resembled a irinn 
bon. 


This is what the Vaiya-padal has. The KaUaya-malai 
introduces.a slight change. According to it, the daughter of 
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a CholEU apparently n a m ed Rasa Rasan bathed in the sea^ 

turttani of Ceylon to obtain a cure and was encamped with 

her attendants and a large army. The lion-faced king of 

Katirai- m alai (Ratirkamam) stealthily carried her away to 

his hill capital and made her his queen. She gave birth to a 

beautiful son called Varasinka - maharasa Narasinka - 

rasan. The queen next gave birth to a daughter. "jWhen' the 

children grew up they were married to each other. 

♦ 

The' Vaipava-malai version is much more developed. 
Ukkira-sinkan appears here with a fuller previous history. 
He is “a prince of the dynasty founded by king Vigaya's 
brother.” (p. 8) He makes a descent on Ceylon with a numer¬ 
ous force, conquers one half of it and reigns from Katirai- 
malai. He has the face of a lion and makes a pilgrimage to 
Kiri-malai where he encampis in Valvar-kon-pallam, “so 
named from Valavan (Chola-rasan) who had formerly en¬ 
camped on the same spot.” (p. 8) At this st^e comes the 
incident of Tondaiman (no doubt invented by folk-lore etymo¬ 
logists to account for Tondamanaru) who pays him a virit. 
■On this returning to Katirai-malai he passed through the 
Vanni, receiving the voluntary submission of the Vannias and 
imposing on them a tribute “which he enjoined should be 
paid to the temple of Konesar.” (p. 9.) Then comes Marutap- 
piravika-valli; she encamps b.^ Kumaratti-pallam, bathes in 
the holy spring under the direction of Nakula-muni, and her 
cure gives Ma-vidda-puram its name. She builds the Kanda- 
Bwami temple, for which her father Tasai-ukkira-cholan sends 
the men and the materials. 

There is then introduced a detailed story about the Brah¬ 
man, Pmamanat-tullar, who is miraculously sent from the 

' 8. Mr. Brito translates: “a son of great personal beauty but 
having a taiL” “Y. V. M. P. xlv. The text does not justify this, 
ceyyo-adi-val-alku means “ the great beauty of the rosy feet” The 
"Vaiya-padal is solely responsible for the prince’s cumbersome appur¬ 
tenance. 
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opposite shore to officiate in the new temple. This fumidies 
the author with another opportunity for propounding the 
popular etymology of Kankesan-turai and for appending some 
traditions concerning the origin of “ the Kashi and Tillai races 
of priesthood” (p. 12). Again, Ukkira-sinkan visits Kiri- 
malai once more presumably hearing of the temple being 
built by a Chola princess and a circmusiancial account is 
given of how he possessed himself of Marutap-piravika-vaUi 
and how, in deference to her wishes, he tarried at Manaltidal 
until she had completed the sacred edifice, (p. 11) Subse¬ 
quently he takes her to Katirai-malai and there celebrates the 
nuptial ceremonies. Soon afterwards he abandons this city 
and makes Senkadanakari his capital. Here the queen brings 
forth a son and a daughter. The son who was born with a 
tail, was named Narasinka-rasa and the daughter Senpaka- 
vati. Their parents unite them in marriage and crown the 
son sub-king under the title of Vala sinka-rasa; but on his 
father's death he ascended the throne with the name of Jaya- 
vararasa sinkan. (pp. 12-13.) 

Thus we find that the original story as found in the 
Vaiya-padal and the little more expanded version of Kayilaya- 
malai have undergone a great many developments in the 
Vaipava-malai. What are the somces of these developments ? 
It is, again, the-Kalveddu in combination with folk-lore- 
etymology and the popular evolution of ideas which have 
given the Pulavar his data. The ground-work of the story of 
the miraculous cure of an Indian princess and the building 
of a temple by her is found ready-made in the account of 
Kulak-koddan and the temple of Konesar. 

A Chola prince called Kulak-koddan (the name simply 
means one connected with tank and temple) comes to worship 
at Tiri-Kayilai, i.e. the shrine at Trincomalie. Here another 
Cholan, Vararama Tevan, has worshipped before him. He 
builds the temple and its towers, makes the sin-dispelling well, 
and appoints a line of Vannias to see to the maintenance of 
the temple and its worship. He invites Brahmans from India 
officiate in it. Now there comes another character on the 
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sage. Adaka-saviintary* was a Kalinga princess born with a 
deformity and on that account committed to the waves en- 
dosed in an ark. The ark was wafted on Ceylon shores and 
picked up by the king of Unnasakiri. The child was adopted 
by the kind and in course of time succeeded him as ruler of 
Ceylon. It was during her reign that Kulak-koddan was 
busjdng himself with the pious work of restoring the temple. 
The report of his activities reaches her ears and forthwith she 
despatches an army to drive him out of the island ; but this 
only results in a friendly understanding and Kulak-koddan 
marries her at Unnasakiri. They both retire to Tiri-kayilai 
where a son named Sinka-kumaran is born. Afterwards they 
return to Unnasa-kiri and made him king. 

; 

Now it will appear at a glance that the two accounts are 
not independent of each other. Both are, in fact, substantially 
the same, if we make allowance for a confusion of names and 
places. In the one case it is a Chola princess who builds a 
Ceylon temple*® and espouses a prince of the Kalinga family. 
In the other it is a Chola prince who builds a Ceylon temple 
and espouses a princess of the Kalinga family. In both the 
cases the princess is sent to Ceylon on account of a i>ersonal 
deformity. But what is a conclusive argument for the identity 
of both the stories is that both point to the head of a new 
d5masty in Ceylon practically with the same name, i.c. Vala- 
sinkan and Sinka-kumaran. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the story 
of Kulak-koddan and Adaka-savuntary is earlier than that of 

9. The name, the deformity in question, and some other details 
disclose the fact that this legend has much in common with those of 
Tadakai in the Ramayanam and Tasatakaip-piraddy in the Tiruilai- 
yadatpuranam.. The author of the Y. V. M. makes Adaka-Savuntary 
the queen of Pandu. (p. 6) See how this equation enables him to fix 
some dates : Pp. 7 and 9. This is clearly a device to make a distinct 
personage of Marutappiravikavalli whereas she Is actually identical 
wiUx Adaka-savuntary. 

10. Kulak-koddan repaired the temple of. Tambalakamam and 
the old temple of Kirimalai is called by the Y. V. M. ‘Tiruttampala- 
Isuran-koiL (p. 3) There is surely som? identity behind tto resem¬ 
blance of names. 
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Ukkira-sinkan and Marutap-piravika-valli, just as the shrine 
of Konesar is older than that of Nakulesar. We know tha-t' the 
former temple was of equal celebrity with Tirukketicchurtfm 
as early as the seventh century A. D.; for Tiru-Gnana-Sam- 
bantar has sung them both in his Tevaram hymns. But we 
hear nothing of Kiri-malai till such comparatively recent times 
as the Vaiya-padal and the Kaydayor-malai represent. As for 
Marutap - pitavika-valli the Takshina - kayilasa-puranam^' 
makes no mention of her, not even in the incoherent episode^ 
of the Kantaruvan or lutist connected with the Ravanan 
myth, in which Kiri-malai figures as an ordinary tirtam. The 
Tiruk-konasala-puranam does indeed represent her as visiting 
Kiri-malai in the course of her peregrinations through the 
many sacred places of Ceylon. But this work is of our own 
days*^ and the story is again different in details from that of 
the Vaipava-malai. Certain it is that both these works have 
each spun its own yarn from the legend handed down by that 
most uncritical document ever put on paper — the Vaiya- 
padal. ' . 

In all probability the legend of Marutap-piravika-valli 
originated as folk-lore in connection with a noted shrine of old 
days. We have a parallel to this in all the ruins of old build¬ 
ings in Jaffna being popularly attributed to some princess or 
other. Compare the legend concerning AUi-arasany and 

11. First edition printed at Madras, 1887. A second edition which 
seems to follow older MSS, was printed at Jaffna. 1914. Internal evi¬ 
dence shows that this work covild not have been written, after the 
period of the native kings, i.c., after 1620. Its “Special preface” is 
attributed in the first edition to Arasa-Kesari and in the second to 
Kavi-virarakavan. If the latter is the blind poet who visited Pararasa- 
sekaran's court, his time should probably be placed before 1591. TMs 
is the Pararasa-sekaran nicknamed Rei torto ’who was a friend of 
letters and who could have composed the verses attributed to the Jaffna 
king in Kavi-virarakavan’s life. See infra chapter xii. A certain 
Kavirasar too contributes a “ Special preface ” to the Takshina-Kayilas- 
puranam. If be is identical with the author of the Konesar Kahreddu 
(as the editor of the former work thinks) then both t>i«» works belong 
to the same period. 

12. It is clearly an interpolation as the editor remarks see page 

13. “Its author Mr. Masilamany Muttukumaru, is a native of 
Trincomalie where he still lives,” Mr. Brito in his Y. V. M. page xxviii. 
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Kumaratty. The circumstance of Marutap-piravika^valli’s 
miraculous cure is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the legend of Adalca-savuntary, which itself owned its origin 
to some ancient floating myth, while her equine face would 
be naturally suggested by the place name Marvidda-puram.^* 
But folk-lore went a step further. It would connect this beau¬ 
tiful legend witih another not less beautiful — that of Yalp- 
padi. And nothing was easier. The Kulak-koddan tradition 
was there, ready to furnish all the missing linlfs. That cele¬ 
brated Chola prince who married a princess of his own coun¬ 
try miraculously brought to Unnasa-kiri was no other — it 
was discovered — than the lion-faced Ukkira-sinkan who 
married Manitap-piravika-:valli at Katira-malai“ and reign¬ 
ing as the sole monarch of Ceylon bestowed the Northern 
peninsula on the Yalppadi! 

I ’ • 

But who was this Yalppadi ? I find it a clumsy attempt 
to derive Yalppanam from Yalppadi. If there was a question 
of Yalppanan as the coloniser of our peninsula ail would be 
well. Yal-panan is a classical word meaning one whose occu-^- 
pation and caste-duty is to play on the lute. And a country 
connected with a Yalppanan can very correctly be called Yalp-i 
panam.^®. Again, it is contrary to fact to say thai Jaffna was 

14. I venture to think that “puram” in this name actually re¬ 
present “veram” (for vihare) as in Suddi-puram, Suli-puram and 
Tol-puram. See this discussed by me in the Ceylon Antiquary, II. 292.’ 
“Mavidda” stands perhaps for Maha-wata or sacred Wata-tree as. 
suggested by Mr. S. W. Coomaraswamy in his Some place-names in-the 
Northern Province (TamiL p. 132.). There are many pulams or arable 
lands in Jaffna known as Mavattai and it is quite conceivable that a 
Mavattai pulam came to be called Mavattal-puram which would have 
given a chance to popular etsrmologists to, connect a horse with it. 
I notice a Vadda-Kallady in Poiyddi (or Bositiya) near Achchelu.’ 
Poyiddi itself is known as Seedi-puram (for veram) no doubt with 
reference to a Vlhara which stood on the Atiya. 

15. A plausible suggestion has been made by Mr. H. W. Codring- 
ton C. C. S. in his lecture before the Jaflfna Historical Society (on 12th 
Feb. 1920) to the effect that Ukkira-sinkan and Jayatunkan might be 
identified with Magha and Jayabahu (1215-1238). But see Brito’s 
view in chapter iii infra. 

16. See this discussed at length by Mr. Coomaraswamy in opus 
cit pp. 128-30. 
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made habiteble and colonised only so late as the epoch assign¬ 
ed to Koolanic-chakravarti. Mayilvakana-pulavar corrects 
the Vaiya-padal with regard to the previous inhabitants of 
Jaffna, but adheres to the legend of the Yalppadi as all native 
writers have ever since done. He ventures even further in 
search of the antecedents of his hero and commits an anachro¬ 
nism by identifying him with the blind poet, Vira-rakavan, 
who indeed seems to have actually visited the court of a Cey¬ 
lon king but as late as the sixteenth or the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury.*''' 

The mention of the Yalppadi, however, is met, for the 
first time in native writings, only in the Vaiya-padaU^ The 
original Takshina-KayUasa-puranam has no reference to ifi. 
There seems, therefore, to be no doubt that the entire legend 
was conjured up as an explanation for the place name Yalppa- 
nam. But unfortunately for the etymologiste who built up 
such a romantic story on a name Yalppanam is probably in 
no way connected with either yaZ*® or panan. Learned opinion 
is now in favour of a Sinhalese origin to the name of the 
Portuguese town of the 17th century.®® Yapa-ne is a good 


17. See note 11 supra. 

18. It would seem that the Vaiya was composed during the times 
of the last Jaffna kings. See the traditions about the writer of this 
work in Mr. Mootootamby Pillai's Jaffna History 2nd edition p. 49. 
The Portuguese knew the story of the Yalpanan. For De Queyroz 

(P. 37), speaks of «the colony of the lord Jaffna which is the name 
of the first coloniser,” 

19. The author of Ancient Jaffna would see the kingdom of Jaffna 
in a reference to the Veenai flag in Kalingattupparani (1. 8.) But 
there is no evidence for the lute having ever been on. the standard of 
the kings of Jaffna. Mr. Brito says somewhere that the sign geminl 
was the emblem for Jaffna. How he made that out is not clear. The 
Sarasothi-malai, a work of the 13th century, gives the yal as the 
auspicious sign of Tundi and makes no mention of Jaffna at all. On 
toe other hand we know from Sekarasa-sekara-malai and other sources 
^t the Bull and Setu^were on the Jaffna flag, and the Jaffna colixage 
bore the same emblem. 

20. the Ceylon Antiquary II 58, 173. Also Mr. Coomaraswamy 
op. cit. p. 130. 
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Sinhalese equivalent for Nallur : “Yapa” means good 
and ** ne is a common Sinhalese ending for village names. 
The earliest mention of the name is, in fact, in the Sinhalese.*^ 
Tamil works of the period of Jaffna kings always speak of 
Sinkai-nakar as the capital of the North, while later ones call 
it Nallur. All this shows that the story of the Yalppadi is to 
be abandoned root and branch. 

The real historical portion of the VdipctvCL-mdlai begins 
with Koolankaic-chakkaravartti. On the alleged colonisation 
of Jaffna once more under him (pp. 14-18) little need be said 
here. The author has closely followed the KaUaya-malai 
which represents the local traditions of each village with re¬ 
gard to its reputable or jTerhaps reputed ancestors. 

There follows then (pp. 18-27) a list of kin gs (is it com¬ 
plete ?) with brief chronicles on the reign of eadi and this 
looks firmer groimd to tread. The author has^ in all probabi¬ 
lity, bodily lifted ” the Irasamurai into his work, slightly 
abridging it, perhaps, as he has done in the case of the Kati- 
laya-malai. But from Pararasa-sekaran^^ onwards he seems 
to have entirely depended, as already stated, on oral tradition 
for his information hence his glaring inaccuracies with regard 
to the kings of the Portuguese period of Ceylon history. 

The greater portion of the “prophecy” of Supatidda- 
muni is from Vaiya-padal which ascribes it to the time of 
Kanakachakkaravarti son of Koolankaic-chakkaravarti! 
Additions to the “ prophecy ” have been made from time to 
time down to the coming of our present rulers and we are 
bidden by the latest interp>olator, to look forward to the ap¬ 
pearance of king Vala-sinkan, to whom the Piranchu (French) 

21. The Selalihini Sanaesaya (stanza 28). Also the KoiUt Sande- 
9Bya of the same period (stanza 9.). There is no instance of Yalppa- 
nam earlier than the 17th century. 

22. The author of the Jaffna history says that “the Irasamurai 
was com p iled a little before the Portuguese conquest of Jaffna.'* (p. 7). 
But be does not give his authority for it. 
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and. Ulantesu (Dutch) kiugs will deliver the kingdom of 
•Lanka which they will have wrested from the Intiresu 
(OSoglish) man! 

Having cleared the ground, so to say, of the unhistorical 
.fancies of a work so long believed by every Tamil writer as 
authoritative, we shall now prove to compile a history of .the 
kings of Jaffna from more reliable sources.* 


• Articles on the same subject ^vill follow— Ed. 




&^eveiopment 


V, KANDASWAMY MUDALIYAR 

I 

A rchitecture has a history as old as man’s; the first 
cave-men lived 100,000 or 100,000,000 years ago, as 
variously commented by anthropologists, carved on bones 
figures of the reindeer and the four-tusked elephants, which 
are a marvel to modem draftsmen ; and besides covered the 
walls of their cave-dwellings with colourful paintings. There¬ 
fore artistic expressions were inherent in men who first came 
to live on earth. 


Then follows a long gap of years until we come' to a 
period when men came to live in different regions following 
different occupations, and began to build teniaments suited for 
their lives. The hunters lived in caves, the sh’cplierds who movs^- 
ed from place to place to find new pastures for their sheep 
and cattle leamt to make portable huts, and th^ a^icultprists, 
who lived in and about their lands, built mud housesdhaiehed 
with leaves; these three correspond to the three Tamilian 
divisions, Kurunchi, MuIIai, and Marutham (the hill-land, 
pasture-land, and agricultural land). When men learnt to 
bake bricks in the sun or fire, structural brick buildings ap¬ 
peared. This corresponds with the descriptions of tenaments 
given in the Tamil Classics Pathu-pattu (then teU songs) of 
of about 200 B. C. or 500 A. D.‘ There is no external evidence 
by way of remains of the Tamils of the prehistoric or of 
historic times earlier than 600 A. D. 

The excavations carried out by Sir John Mandiall in the 
year 1921 at Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh and Harappa in the 
Punjah show a well-defined civilization. Prehistoric India 

H 
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also knew of the megalithic period, and dolmens, menhirs 
and croralects are found throughout the Indian Peninsula'; 
there is one such dolmen group near about Palani. No definite' 
conclusions have been reached about the origin of this civili¬ 
zation as evidenced by these architectural and other remains. 
They are pre-Aryan ; they may be of Dravidian or of Sumerian 
origin or a blending of both, which goes back to 2800 B. C. 
After that, till we come to the Magado period in the North 
and to the Pallavas in the South there is a loi^ gap. 

As there are no architectural relics of <iie Tamils prior 
to the PaUava period we have to fall back upon the internal 
evidence of the Tamil Classics. A few of the following ex¬ 
cerpts (English translation of relevant lines from the Tamil 
Pathu-pattu) will bear out the advanced stage of the Tamil 
architecture as early, as the second century B.C. or the second 
century A. D. 

ConsvXting the deities oj the quarters, builders 
Learned in their lore plotted with line a fair site 
For a palace suited to the King’s royalty. 

When the two mark pegs cast no shadow, when the sun 
Spreading its radiant rays careered to the west 
In its ordained path and stood at its zenith high. 

wa-^JTih 

ujruiSuj eStueOsuraj tneirifjeo 
i£}(^dsirio 

Quir(^^p(Q ^iTJTT euesurpir arunup^ 

■jSireo^ Lfeoojir 

Qperia QatraarQ Qpiueu (SpirmQu 
(aUQ^th Qutuir uimeifnra Qairuu utSsssr 

(QpQ IL 7}t-78) 

And with doors, steel-clenched and painted in vermeil red. 
Fitted the doorway gleaming in the sculptured beauty 
Oj Gajalachmi on the lintel-uttaram 
And the yawning gateway, high above the far reach 
Of victory flag-elephants, and gleaming fair 
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In its mustard-mantled and oU-daubed doors strong knit 
Of bolts and close-fitting panels by craftsmen 
Cunning of art, rose in majestic proportions 
Of tower and dome like rock-cut stately temple-art. 

6u8sm§j QonriBQ^Bsa eueojruiSp 
UQ^(^ihLf Qa^eoeujra 

prrQipirQ (^uSdrp Quirjreiaui LfemrutSp 
6S)aeu^ aiht£}ujesT (ipQiseQp Lfesar^a-p 
esipujeSt luuiSuj QptuujevB 

Q6uMp(^ Qsiris^QiuirQ 

p^esr Qeuirmi(^jS8sO euru9ec (QpQ 79-88) 

Soaring in mountain majesty gleamed the palace, stoutly 
guarded, with colourful flags and festoons like towering peaks 
of hills planned by a rainbow. 

Girdled by corridors borne on well-turned pillars, 
Adamantine and gleaming in sapphire-blue sheen. 

Rose the central hall of the fair stately mansion, 

Famed from the very day of its firm foundation. 

Its walls, to half the height, were stuccoed sUver white, 
And frescoed with a matchless border of the cre&per 
Of water-lily with flowers varied in bhom ; 

The lower half was richly sculptured and gleamed 
As a high^relief bronze-work in its chiselled beauty. 

euesiiraem t_eBrsB7 Qpireh’peo euesurQa^TLf 
eSeo Ql-jb p^esr Qsnrtfju ueoeuiSm 
Qeueire^ uj^esr e&aria(^(^ a^eaptij!?^ 
itusSl^exir L—dstosi ubirp^jril. v^essrstr^d^ 

Qa^uii9mjar paiesr Qs^tua/pi 
(30wcj Qof/r0 Qari^ euSstrgji 

QuojShu sessnS (OpQ 108-llA) 

This was the state of architecture (Pillars, halls, panels, 
pylons, high relief, and stucco and fresco works) during the 
pre-Pallava period. In the Pallava relics themselves there are 
indications of an architecture prior to 600 A, D, That Pallava 
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art was influenced by tihe Buddhist is shown by the presence 
of round pillars and rock-cut temples; and structuri build¬ 
ings appear only in the Kailasanathar, Vaikunda Perumal 
Mukteswarar and Matangeswarar temples at 
Even in these temples the presence of round pillars 
of round and bell-shaped crowns along with rectangular pil¬ 
lars of bracket-crowns indicates an assimi¬ 

lation of the NorthOTi Buddhist art. In spite of this architec¬ 
tural invasion of the North the pre-Pallava art of the Tamils 
clung to its own mode of expression imtil the time came when 
the round pillars of elaborate crowns gave place to the square 
pillars of bracket crowns. 


II 

Incidentally we may mention Ibat the whole of India 
did not come under the sway of Asoka the Great, for the three 
Tamil Kingdoms (Chera, Chola, and Pandia) were indepen¬ 
dent as V, Smith says. And the Pandian and the Chola Brings 
through a spirit of tolerance allowed Jaino-Buddhist monks 
to build mutts on the banks of the Vaigai and the Kaviri. 
The Jaino-Buddhist immigrants must have carried with them 
their architectural traditions, and must have built their mutts 
after the fashion of the cave temples of the North. This view 
is confirmed by the descriptions of Jaino-Buddhist mutts des¬ 
cribed in the Song of Madura (Mathurai Kanchi) and the 
Song of Kaviri-pattinam- (Pathnapalai) of Pathu-pattu. We 
cannot say that the North was not influenced by the Tamils, 
for Cheran Senguttuvan who invaded the North and esta¬ 
blished his rule there must have carried the South Indian 
architectural traditions; the presence of a few square pillars 
with bracket crowns in Ajanta, Ellora and Elephanta caves 
lends support. As after the inrush of the Northern culture, 
TamU Literature came to be influenced by it without com¬ 
pletely surrendering itself, so also Tamil architecture held its 
own against the alien influence. The square pillars with 
bracket-crowns are purely Tamilian j the four sided pillars 
with the nmrch of time became six-sided and eight-sided, 
which almost look like the Buddhist round and fluted pillars j 
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their severe and graeeful shafts came to be broken up by 
Cubes whose faces were sculptured j and floral and serpent 
bands were added ; sunilarly the plain bracket-crown came 
to have floral and bud decorations, and sometimes the brackets 
rested on round or bell shaped abacuses. The Pandian archi¬ 
tecture developed buttressed pillars of rampant horses or 
griflBns resting their fore-legs on human figures, dwarfs and 
animals ; and to their capital hunian figures and elephants 
came to be added and the pillars became flamboyant. So the 
pillars from the pre-Pallava simplicity evolved,, step by step, 
into flamboyant art. The existence of the different types of 
pillars in the temples of South India tells the story of such an 
evolution and asssimilation of the North. 

We cannot assert that the sculptures of and beast 
were mostly conventional ; in the Ranchi KaiIasati nth a** and 
Mamallapuram temples there 2 ffe sculptures of elephants, deCT 
and bulb which are true replicas of natural objects; but 
later they became highly conventionalised and of recent times 
there is an example of a lioness on the right side of the Gopu- 
ram of Ashtabujam at Kanchi which is reminiscent of the 
Assyrian masterpiece of a wounded lioness. The original 
purity of female figures of rhythmic curves and soft supple 
undulations (of which a preeminent example is of a seated 
Saraswathi in the temple at Gangaikonda Cholapurain) in 
later times grew to be erotic. The seeing eye will probably 
see many such gems of sculpture scattered in the remote 
villages of South India. 

Ill 

Next we come to the towers or gopurams of the Tamil 
architecture. There are three distinct and clearly marked 
t 3 rpes. The towers sometimes rise above the sanctum where 
the deity is templed, as in the case of the Siva temples of 
Tanjore and Gangai-Konda-Cholapuram and they have bud- 
crowns (QunriLQ Qpt^) ; more commonly tShe tower rises like 
a pylon at the entrance of a temple with waggon crowns 
(dL® - ei/6Br/y.«di.® (T/wy.) and instead of one tower at the 
entrance, which mostly faces east, there are at the most three 
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others rising from the middle of the rampart walls, but they 
are of a lesser height. They are pyramidal in shape, either 
like the one at Tanjore or like that of the'one at Madura. 
The towers are richly sculptured and in later times they had 
lost their naturalness and purity of style ; the third type of 
an umbrella-crown ( 0 aj)£_ Qpiq-) which we find in the shore 
temple of Mamallapinram and other smaller Pallava sanc¬ 
tuaries of the period were not copied out by the Cholas or 
the Pandyas. ; All crown end in one or more umfinnials ac¬ 
cording as the tower is bud-crowned or waggon-crowned. 

In the group of shrines at Mamallapuram we have 
examples of waggon and umbrella-crowns. The architects 
deliberately have given these two types and have also traced 
the evolution of towers from huts by the representation of 
Draupadi’s sanctuary after the fashion of a hut. Huts in 
early times were either pyramidal or waggon-shapped with 
one or many pots on the^ top or tops of one or two props bearing 
up the hut; it supplied the'motif for the bud-crowned and 
waggon-croTmed tbwers. 

Lesser shrines have a cupola with sepals-bound buds, 
(aU smaller shrines are of this type) which grew into tall 
bud-crowned towers. Thus we can trace the evolution of 
towers from the small beginning of a hut. 

• 

Some of the larger temples have a double row of high 
and formidable rampart walls one within another or a single 
row on which cannons were mounted, probably for defence 
gainst marauding enemies. One such cannon is even now to 
be found on the rampart of Tanjore temple and in Gangai- 
konda-cholapuram we have the cannon-mound (i9jriaQ 
Quimi—) without a cannon. 

The ground plan of a temple is more less the same even 
to-day. There is the sanctum with a circum-ambi^tory 
passage ; the daty mostly faces east; in front of the sanctum 
is the pillared hall for the worshippers, which is flanked by 
pillared verandahs whose walls are covered with sculptured 
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panels or by paintings; most of the paintings have dis¬ 
appeared through white-washing. The bulb is near the edge 
of the steps of the pillared hall or sometimes within it, and 
faces the deity; behind it towers the flag-staff, and behind 
it is the sacrificial altar, a reminiscence of the animal offerings 
of an early worship. 

And besides there may be other shrines round about for 
Ganesa and Skanda ; the Parvathi’s ^rine is close to the 
sanctum. There are also buttressed-shrines {j>jis^iuirlra ^®) 
for the apostles {^u^iuirira^). The tank and the Vagana- 
mandam may be within or without the temple precincts. 

The ancient temples were the repositories of the different 
arts that flourished at the times. Besides the builder and the 
sculptor who embellished the temples there were also painters; 
but Tamil painting of the realistic school and of exquisite 
colouring and rhythmic lines disappeared with Saraboji of 
Tanjore. The brazier fashioned brass lamps and utensils used 
in wor^p ; the metal caster made bronze deities and statue 
lamps; the wood-carver fashioned the mounts (Vahanas) 
and richly carved the temple car ; the jeweller did the jewel¬ 
lery and the embroiderer did the colourfully appliqued saddle¬ 
cloths and face-masks of the temple bull and elephant, and the 
banners, flags and festoons. Even culinary artists prepared 
delicious food-offerings. 

It cannot be gainsaid by a study of South Indian archi¬ 
tecture that the Buddhist art of Elephants, EUora and Ajanta 
and earlier Magada art continued to influence the architecture 
of the Tanuli^, but pre-Pallava and post-Pallava art of the 
Tamils did not completely surrender itself to the alien in¬ 
fluence ; and the pre-Pallava tradition was carried out by 
the Cholas and the Pandians, though with fredi embellish¬ 
ment. The Chola art reached its zenith in the reign of Rajar 
Raja Chola and his successor, and the temple at Tanjore and 
Gangai-konda-cholapuram are supreme examples of the Tami¬ 
lian art. 
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CHAPTERin 

The Significance cmd Conception of Education 
{copyright reserved) 

T he ancient Tamils attached great value to the acquisi¬ 
tion of learning. In almost all the Tamil works that 
deal with ‘ aram and ‘ porul certain chapters are entirely 
devoted to the discussing of the importance and significance 
of education. Of the four sources of pride, education was 
given the first and the foremost place in Tholkappiyam,® 
“Number and letters are the eyes of human beings”^ says 
Thiruvalluvar. He also asserts that only the educated have 
true eye sight andt the eyes on the face of the uneducated are 
nothing but sores.® The ancient Tamils held the view that edu¬ 
cation imparts the necessary insight and broadens the outlook 
human beings so as to enable them m have a sense of 
values, which is necessary for a successful life in this world. 
Therefore they compared education with the eyes of the 
human beings. 

Education was also considered a means of intellectual 
enlightenment. It is am ever burning light that saves men 
from the darkne® of ignorance.®-'^ It gives the necessary 
knowledge to understand the problems of the world in their 

1. Virtue. 

2. Wealth. 

3. Tholkappiyam—^meyppaddiyal 9. 

4. Thirukkural 392 cf. Chintamani 1602 and Vinayagapuranam 119. 

5. Ibid. 393, 5 A. Nannanikkadikai 103 and Aranerichcharam 194. 
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true perspective. The author of NeethinerivUakkam observes 
as the educated have learning as their ornament, no other 
ornament is necessary for them,* ® Nallathanar, goes a step 
further and says that “ education is an ornament of the next 
birth too.**' Thiruvalluvar urged the Tamils to acquire 
learning, by telling them that education acquired in one 
birth will be useful in all the seven births.® 

The ancient Tamils were lovers of beauty. Their love of 
beauty resulted in developing .the fine arts. They realised 
fully the value of literature, music, dancing and drama. They 
believed in the harmonious development of min d, body and 
soul. In order to effect this development they felt that the 
study and the appreciation of these fine arts were indispens¬ 
able for a hu man being. So they combined these three fine 
arts in their language itself and called it MuththamiL® This 
combination is peculiar only to the Tamil Language. Sence 
there is no novelty in their concept of education as a thing 
of beauty. “ Beauty of locks, beauty of circling garments 
beauty of saffron tint — these don*t make for true beauty.” 
This is the view expressed in Naladiyar}^ Elatki^ one of the 
lesser classics says “ Beauty is not in waist, nOr in arm, nor in 
deportment, nor ip modesty, nor in a shapely neck, numbers 
and letters are'beauty.**^^ The author of Sit^panchcLTnoolQ/in 
also subscribes td view,*® 

One venba in Naladiyar^* declares that a medicine like 
education is not found in any world. “ Since in this world it 
yields fruit; since given it grows not less; since it makes 
men illustrious; since it perishes not as long as its possessors 
themselves exist; in any world we see not any medicine that, 


6 . 12 

7. Thirikadukam 52. 

8. . Thiruklniral 398. 

9. giiueo, jsirt—Sii^ 

10. 131. 

11. 75. 
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like learning, removes the delusions of sense.” Education was 
also considered as the best of all wealth which could not be 
destroyed.^*'*- The wealth of worldly possessions is not real 
and good as learning. Naladiyar describes the qualities of 
this wealth and concludes that it is the proper legacy that a 
man can provide for his children. “ It cannot be taken from 
its place of deposit; it does not perish aiiywhere by fire ; if 
Eangs of surpassing grandeur, are angry they cannot take 
in away. (And therefore) What any man should provide for 
his children as a legacy, is learning ; other things are not 
real wealth.” 

Learning gives wisdom, teaches discrimination, helps in 
the practice of virtue, the acquisition of wealth the enjoy¬ 
ment of domestic life, the attainment of heaven. Hence it is 
praised as a help-mate.*^ ^ Educationists and poets went to 
the extent of calling it the chaste wife as it gives pleasure and 
comfort.^® Manhnekalai compares it with a boat.^® As the 
boat helps us to cross the sea, learning helps us to cross safely 
the rough and uncharted sea of life. 

The encomiums bestowed on the learned by Tamil poets 
also throw some light on the signifi.cance and conception of 
education of the ancient Tamils. The learned w^e considered 
the ornaments of society. The kings honoured them and 
treated them with respect and equality. They invited the 
learned men irrespective of caste and creed, appointed them 
as members of the council of state.^^ They thought the contact 
with learned men was nothing but a boon for thera.^® 

Tamil society neglected the elders of a family and honoiu- 
ed the educated youngsters that belonged to it.^* ^ Educated 
people were esteemed as the elders of a family irres- 

13 A. Kural 400, Cihthamany 1602. 

14. 134. 14 A. Neethinerivilakkam, and Cinthamany 1602, 

15. Neethinerivilakkam 3. 

16. 111 — 137. 

17. Puram 183 

18. Perunkathai 3-12. 28 18 A. Naiunanikkadikai 65. 
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pective of tiieir age. They were more illustrious than the 
Kings, for the Tnn gs commanded respect only in their own 
countries, but the educated are honoured wherever th^r go. 
Learned men belonged to the high caste by virtue of their 
education even if they were the members of a lower caste. 
“The excellent regard the salt produced in brackish ground 
choicer than paddy from fertile soil. It is fitting to place in 
the first rank the learned — wise though sprimg from the 
lowest origin,”** says Naladiyar. 

Acquisition of learning had such a power even to change 
the mind of a mother in making her to love her learned son 
more than the other sons.^® The difference beitween literate 
and illiterate men is so great as to be compared with that of 
a human being and a beast.-* If the worship of learned men 
were preferred to learning itself,“ nothing need be said about 
the reputation and popularity of the learned men of the 
Tamil Land. 

Public opinion with regard to the necessity of learning 
as x)erhaps the only means to prosperous and happy life, was 
so strong in ancient ThamUakam that the uneducated were 
held in low esteem. The illiterate were called trees,“ dogs,** 
doUs,*® brackish land*® and chaff** on account of their igno¬ 
rance and failure to acquire wisdom. They were condemned 
as blind men who could not get the benefits of this beautiful 
world.*® They were not allowed to sit in the assemblies with 
the learned, nor were they permitted to talk with them.** 
Their talks were compared to the barkings of dogs.®* “ When 

19. 133. 

20. Puram 183. 

21. Thirukkural 410. 

22. Muthnmolikkanchi 1-8. 

23. Mooihurai 13. 

24. Naladiyar 254. 

25. ThiruUcural 407. 

26. Ibid 406. 

27. Nanmthokai 36. 

28. Kural 403. 

I Naladiyar 254. 
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a man who has grown up without learning enters the society 
of the wise, if he sits still, it is as if a dog sat there, and if 
he rises to speak, it is as though a dog barked,” says Naladi- 
yar. ‘The tr^es in the forest are not trees, but those who 
cannot read a paper when a^ed to do so in an assembly are 
the real trees.' These are the words of Auvayar. She also 
blames the mothers who give birth to men who are unable 
even to copy a manuscript.** Such persons, not only bring 
shame to their parents, but also to their caste and race. 

The Tamil sagp Thirumoolar, the famous author of 
Thirumanthiram advises the people not to look at the un¬ 
educated man, whose words are al^ not worth hearing.** 
The wise men did not take seriously the counsel of the un¬ 
educated even if they were good.** Even wealth in the 
possession of an illiterate man will land him into trouble.*® 
“ The wretched person who knows nothing though bom among 
men is not a man ” is the opinion of the author of Thinkadu- 
kam. Even the body of an illiterate has no use for him.*® 
An uneducated cannot realise the existence of God who is 
always found in the mind of the learned.** All these go a 
long way to convince us that education was considered 
indispensable for a human being to live a full life in this 
world. 

CHAPTER IV 

AIMS AND IDEALS OE EDUCATION 

In the previous chapter we have seen how greatly educa¬ 
tion was valued and in what high honour the educated were 

31. Moothurai 13 

32. Thanippadal - Auvaiyar. 
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held in ancient Tamil countries. We will now make a study 
of the aims and ideals of that education which was conceived 
of as the most fundamental activity of the national life by the 
ancient Tamils. 


All theories of education are ultunately an expression of 
social philosophy in action. Spenser said, ^^true education is 
practicable only to a true phUosopher.” ^ “ The art of educa¬ 
tion says Eitche, “will never attain complete clearness in 
itself without philosophy.”^ Dewey has perhaps given the 
most penetrating definitions of philosophy by saying it is 
the theory of education in its general phases.* Ancient Tamil 
education was a reflection of the Tamil outlook on life in this 
world and the next. It was an expression of its culture and 
ideals. A civilization stretching throughout the centuries, 
touched life at many points. Poetry was the mother of philo¬ 
sophy in India as in Greece, and the Tamil poets played the 
roll of philosopher cum educator and formulated nimB and 
ideals of education. According to their views education had 

not only a cultural and utilitarian end, but also a spiritual 
end.* 

Thiruvalluvar, the eminent poet and seer of Tamila- 
kam says, “of what avail is learning if he who has it, does not 
worship the feet of the all-knowing one.” * How similar is 
Froebers “the purpose of education was to expand the life 
of the individual until it should comprehend its existence 
through participation in all pervading spiritual activity.”® 
Thiruvalluvar is also of the opinion that those who received 
the right type of education and realized the external trutii 
will end their cycle of birth for ever.^ This, of course, reminds 
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us of Milton and Loyola * who had their eyes on Heaven and 
God in describing the aims of education. 

Herbert Spenser’s assertion, that the aim of education is 
compleite living was preached by Thiruvalluvar and the other 
Tamil poets long ago. The Tamil philosophers and poets, 
even though they believed in rebirth and salvation, never 
advocated the renunciation of the pleasures of this world 
entirely. Wealth nor women was to be despised according to 
the Tamil way of thinking and living. It is the Aryans and 
esi)ecially the Buddhists and Jains who introduced tihe idea 
of total renunciation into the thoughts and actions of the 
Tamils. The Tamils, according to Tholkappiyanar,® recom¬ 
mended renunciation after enjoying the full joys and pleasures 
of life. Hence the aim of complete living is not incomplete 
with the Tamils. One stanza in Nanmanikadikai attracts us 
by its vivid description of the aim of education. It says, 
“Education removes ignorance, as a result of which illusions 
are shattered and true knowledge is gained. This knowledge 
leads the human beings along the path of truth and enables 
them to get reputation in this world and salvation in the 
next.” 

Acquiring knowledge was undoubtedly one of the aima 
of education in Thamilakam. This knowledge is not i)otted 
information. It is the knowledge of the eternal tnith.^* It 
enables the people who have acquired it, to have apprehen¬ 
sions of values, which is the important qu^ty that differen¬ 
tiates human beings from beasts.^* Many a Tamil poet called 
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this kind of knowledge as " virtue ” itself as Socrates did. 
“ Acquire wealth in order to give ; learn great works that you 
may walk in the way of virtue; speak every word with 
gracious purposesr These are the paths that conduct not to the 
world of darkness ” says Thirikadukam”, 

The Tamils also had ideas of “ Nurture and discipline ” in 
education. Thiruvalluvar emphasizes the importance of sub¬ 
ject matter and also of training and discipline.^* ' “ If men, 
leaving works of wisdom, that contain well-weighted instruc¬ 
tion, unstudied, devote themselves to the recitation of mere 
worldly literature, they will acquire a store of empty high 
sounding words but not that wisdom by means of which 
mental confusion (that treats unreal things as real) is re¬ 
moved.” “ 

Education and knowledge are deemed useless if they do 
not modify the natural development and mould the character 
of the individual.” Education imparts knowledge, and this 
knowledge should check the mind from going astray, and lead 
it along the virtuous path.^' In other words, education should 
develop character and personality. Thus character training 
was the supreme aim of education. It was even compared to 
the mahout'* and the horseman,'® As the mahout trains and 
controls the elephant, education gives the necessary training 
for the moulding of good character, which was considered 
more precious than life itself.**® In order to have a strong 
and sustained character religious piety was instilled into the 
minds of the youngsters.**' “Education should,” says Sir 
Henry Watton, “embrace the timely instilling of conscious 
principles and seeds of religion.” This dictum was an ^ 
complished thing in the Tamil land. Not only was morality 
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the aim of education, but also a good portion of the contents 
of the texts used in the Tamil countries had a high moral 
end, and they were full of injunctions to moral rectitude. 

'“To live for a time close to great minds is the best 
education” says John Bunchan. "Though themselves un¬ 
learned, if men live in association with the learned, they ad¬ 
vance daily in excellent knowledge. The new vessel, by 
contact with the Padri-flower of old renown and lustre im¬ 
parts fragrance to the cold water it contains,” ” is the opinion 
of the Tamils expressed in Naladiyar, The Kurukula systtem 
of education strengthened the character of the student by 
making him live with his teachers. The student watched not 
only the teacher^s intellectual process, but also their moral 
behaviour. He lived in an atmosphere of learning and wisdom 
and righteousness. The heroes of great aul&ors too were held 
up as ideals to be followed in life. The dangers and pit-falls 
and temptations of life were to be watched for and avoided. 

The student by following his teacher’s ways of thought 
shared in the teacher’s achievements, and his mind was form¬ 
ed by contact with theirs. The teachers of the Tamil land 
appear to be men of admirable personality. The students were 
'drawn to them and they helped to create ideals for the 
student. These ideals in their turn inspired the student and 
developed his self discipline which was the foundation of 
character.^* 

The idea of a liberal education was also not new to the 
Thamilakam. The educational set up of the Tamils enabled 
"men and women to understand the world in which they 
live and to contribute to the understanding of its prob¬ 
lems.*^ 

The education imparted in the Tamil countries was not 
mere dynamic instructions*® as certain people think. It aimed 
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at the full development of “ valuable personaUty and spiritual 
individuality.”^® The aim of social efficiency was, however, 
not neglected. The history of education of some other coun¬ 
tries show a tendency to emphasize either the development 
of personality or social efficiency at different periods of their 
history. But the Tamils throughout their long history, con¬ 
sidered these two aspects as having equal value. There was 
no conflict between these aims. Teaching itself was praised 
as one of the supreme social services.^^ The educated people 
were appointed to key positions in the government. They also 
served society and contributed immensely to its advancement. 
The hall mark of an educated X)erson was his readiness to 
serve others and society.*® The characteristics of the socially 
efficient individual are enumerated by Professor Bagley as 
(1) Economic efficiency (2) Negative morality (3) Positive 
morality. There are innumerable references in ^e Tamil 
works** to those characteristics which are also the characteris¬ 
tics of an educated man. The ideals of education and life 
were not separate or antithetical as far as Tamils were con¬ 
cerned. On the other hand a synthesis of- these two ideals were 
conceiy^ by them. They called it self-realization. Self- 
realization was the goal of education and of life too.®* All 
the efforts of the Tamils in the field of Education were 
directed to this supreme goal. All the ancient educators of 
Tamil ^land treated this topic exhaustively and urged the 
people to strive for it. “ The persons who achieve self-realiza¬ 
tion will become the object of prayers of otihete,” was the 
verdict of Tiruvalluvar.®^ To reach this goal the one and only 
means preached in Thirukkural and other works** on morals 
is social service. 
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T he place of origin of the Dravidians, who fill so large 
a place in the history of South India, is yet one of the 
unexplained fundamentals of South Indian History. So many 
are the theories concerning this subject that the question has 
really now become a problem of the history of this land tract. 
Sir Mward Risley once grouped the Dravidian type with the 
Australian one ; while Prof. William Crooke grouped it with 
the S. African type. Dr. Richard Hall, the great Archaeologist 
of the Middle East, allied the Dravidians to the Sumerians; 
while Mr. Edgar Thurston allied them to the mediterranean 
type.. The newest light thrown on this problem is from the pein 
of Dr. Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, Professor of Asian 
Anthropology in the University of London, who speaking at 
the International Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology 
held at Vienna in the September of last year (1952) opined 
that the Dravidians were a race of people closely connected 
with .the Mediterranean peoples who had entered into South 
India either from the N.W. of India along the West coast or 
po^ibly by sea from the West coast of the Peninsula in com¬ 
paratively recent times as late as the middle of the I miller 
niumB.C. 

The April number of the Tamil Culture bears a summary 

of the paper read by the Professor at the Conference above 

referred to and there is reason, I dare say, for looking into it 

more closely .than we usually do with articles appearing in 

Journals however learned they may be. I be^h with what 
__ 

Dr. M. Arokiaswanu is Lecturer in Indian History and Archaeology, 
yniversity of Madras. 
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I>r. Haimendorf concludes: “1 am not competent to voice an 
opinion on linguistic matters of a technical nature, but it ap¬ 
pears to me that the close integration and compactness of the 
Dravidian language group fits the assumption of a comparar 
tively recent Dravidian expansion.” The crux of the antiquity 
usually attached to Dravidians in South India lies in fact here. 
The argument of the antiquity of Tamil literature is precisely 
what gives proof of the antiquity of the people who spoke it. 

It is true the learned doctor says that ” protagonists of the 
great antiquity of Dravidian speech and culture on Indian soil 
have based their argument on what they consider the inter- • 
nal evidence of ancient Tamil literature, “implying thereby 
that such antiquity cannot be established by such evidence. 
And yet it ought to be obvious for anyone who deals with lite^ 
rary evidence in support of chronology that, the only argu¬ 
ment that can be drawn is from internal evidence of the works 
themselves; and only too often they give unerring evidence 
indeed, evidence that ^ more dependable in fact than what is 
drawn from ethnological or geological data. 

The great antiquity of Tamil is for example dravm from 
what its early grammar Tolkdppiyam contains. In the whole 
range of grammatical literature it is hard to find a book to beat 
this in exactness and literary punctiliousness; and yet the 
■ matter it contains is strangely archaic, if the word may be used 
for want of a better one. One has only to look into the five¬ 
fold classification of-land as is given in this work — the pdlai 
(desert)j mullai {the pastoral), marudam (the &Table) yTieitkal 
(the littoral) and kurinji (the hilly tract) — to see what an 
ancient condition of things the work depicts in its pages. 
Then again one has to turn one’s attention to the citations and 
the various references to learned works which the author of 
this grammar makes. These references are in many cases to 
works that are not extant to-day like the grammar Aindram, 
which is said to date earlief .than the work of Panini for Sans¬ 
krit. It is notewothy that even the' work of this Sanskrit 
grammarian is not mentioned in this grammar of the Tamil 
sage, Tolkappiyanar. Then there is the evidence of learned 
writers of anqient times who attest tp the antiquity of this 
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Tamil grammar. I may'mention in passing one among Hiem 

— the comment^itor of the very early work Irayanar Ahaporul 

— in which reference is made to Tolkappiyam as a work of 
the second SMigham. There is further the evidence of the writer 
of the Payiram (introduction) of Tolkapplyam itself, the lear¬ 
ned writer Panamparanar, who refers to the time when ToU 
kappiyam was released to the learned world as an acceptable 
work as the period of the Pandyan King, Nilatharuthiruvir- 
pandyan, to whom the commentator of Silappadikarcm refers 
as the king of the petriod of an early deluge, when a great tract 
of territory in the south of Peninsular India was swallowed up 
by the sea. 

Writers of modern times generally make Tolkappiyar and 
.the Sanskrit grammarian Panini contemporaries,' which would 
posit the VIII century B.C. roughly as the date of this Tamil 
grammarian. There may not necessarily be any unanimity 
on .this point in the fixation of an exact period for Tolkappi- 
yam ; but there cannot be any reasonable doubt as to the an¬ 
tiquity of this work. Savants in Tamil literature, it must be 
noted, carry the antiquity of Tamil still earlier since they poat 
a still earlier sangham of Tamil poets, the first sangham as they 
call it, in which works like Paripddal (not of the period of the 
HI sangham), mudundrai, mudukurugu, and Kdlriyavirai 
were wntten.^ It is not for us to discuss herq the problem of 
of these colleges of poets, usually designated as the ^ sangham \ 
Suffice it to say that at least fw a thousand years before Christ 
the Tamil tongue, the language of the Dravidian, was fully 
developed. and in full swing. If the period of Tolhappiyam 
is rougly fixed round 700 B.C., then the age of the mudundrai 
and .the mudukurugu, evidently works on music, must date 


» See Goldstucker referred to by Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar in his “ Pre¬ 
historic South India ” (Sir Wm. Meyer Lectures, Madras, 1051-52) 
p. 213. ^e same idea is expressed by various Tamil savants as 
well. See, for example, Sivagnanamutaivar in his famous lines be- 
Shwiin g as " vadamoliyai Paniniklcu vagutharuli atharkinai&i thodar- 
pudaya thenmoliyai ulagamelam tholuthethum kudamunikku vali- 
yuruth&r koUetrupakar **. — Commentary of Yapparttngdla Viruthi. 

^ Co mm e n tary of Irayanar Ahaporul, 
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at least 1000 B.C. If such works could be composed in a lan¬ 
guage so early as that, then evidently the people who spoke 
it must be a very ewly people indeed on the! soil of South 
India. 

Now, Dr. Haimendorf when he dates the influx of the 
Dravidian into South India being not earlier than 500 B.C. 
bases himself on tlft evidence furnished by the finds discover¬ 
ed at Brahmapuri (Mysore), which the Archaeologist Sip 
•Mortimer Wheeler, dates round 200 B.C. The argument'of 
Haimendorf is as follows : The Brahmapuri finds indicate a 
sydden layer of megalithic and iron age coming upon the re¬ 
lics of a neolithic age, which would imply the sudden incuitdon 
of a new and highly developed race coming upon the natives 
of the soil round 200 B.C., to which date the archaeologist, as 
has been mentioned above, assigns these megalithic finds. It 
is just possible,. Dr. Haimendorf concludes, that this new race 
of people are the mysterious Dravidians, who must have en¬ 
tered South India at that tuue. In support of his contention 
he of course brings in the peculiar customs, of the Dekkan 
belt, where even now many aborigines abound : 

“ The racial map of India still reflects this process. • 
There are two great areas of progressive mediterranoid 
populations. One covers the whole of Northern India, 
while the other extends over Western India and parts of 
the Deccan. In,between these two areas there is broad 
belt of more primitive populations, in whose racial make¬ 
up a Veddoid element predominates. The southern pro-' 
gressive block would seem to represent the Dravidian ex¬ 
pansion, and the northern block the Aryan invasions and 
other racial influences from the Northwest.” 

The late data assigned here to the Dravidian appearance in 
Peninsular India need not detain us. Apart from what has 
been said above, it is to be remembered that the fixing of the 
date is highly arbitrary^ While the archaeologist fixes it ^ 
late as 200 B.C., Dr. Haimendorf carries the date earlier by 
300 years in view of the well accredited culture of thg Dravi- 
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.dians in Soutt India in 200 B.C. The chronological datum 
here furnished is not unassailable from any point of view. 
But what about the other views here expressed by the leSEurned 
anthropologist ? He makes out at least three assumptions of 
great significance, viz., that the sudden appearance of the iron 
•age relics mdicates the Dravidian incursion, that the North 
of-India was generally a terra incognita for the Dravidian 
and thirdly the customs and manners of*the Deccan belt of 
people like the-Marathas indicates the Aryan-Dravidian in- 
. fluenee and the existence of numerous aborigines in this region 
even'to this day indicates that neither the Dravidian nor the 
■Aryan ever fully reached this area. Whatever may be one’s 
difference of opinion with regard to the authors of the finds'pf 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, it is at least accepted now by 
the generality of scholars that the civilisation of these two 
places was the civilisation of the Aryans and the Dravidians 
working in combination ; while experts like Sir John iMarsheJl, 
the ^eat excavator of these finds, and savants like Rev. H. 
Heras strongly opine that this was a pure Dravidian civilisa¬ 
tion. Thre is no doubt whatsoever that the Dravidians had 
frequently crossed over the Vindhyaa in very early times to 
the north of India and even beyond to the middle east and 
Sumeria and even as far as Babylon and Egypt,. 

.The sudden appearance of the iron age finds in Mysore 
need not also detain us. Such finds have been seen much ear¬ 
lier through the efforts of archaeologists like Bruce Foote in 
many other places in . South India as also outside India in 
Crete, Greece and many other Western countries. It is just 
possible that the neolithic man in his search for better facili- 
lities suddenly came upon iron and its uses and be it noted 
the age of iron in South India is placed in' the IV millenium 
B.C.* No one denies the fact that the Deccan belt was the 
frequent meeting place of the Aryan and the Dravidian, so 
. that one finds in that area an intermingling of cxiltures; but 

* See Dr. Guha, The Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. iii. Also see 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Stone age in'lndia, p..48. 

* Pilc;shitar; OTi0n and Spread of the Tamils, p. 19, 
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the exisitence of numerous aboriginal tribes here cannot be 
pressed too far. Many early tribes like the Kurumbar, Irular 
and the Todas inhabit parts of South India just as., for ex¬ 
ample, the Kolams of Hyderabad inhabit the Deccan belt. 

\ 

-What is the conclusion to which all this must lead ? In 
the answer to this question lies the resolution of the great 
problem of Dravidian origins. The view that the Dravidians 
once occupied the north of India, whence they were driven out 
and down into the south by the invading Aryan must now be 
abandoned. There is no definite evidence of such a migration. 
On the other hand, to say, as Dr. Haimendorf does, that the 
Pravidian never saw the north as such in early times is equally 
untenable. Did he come into the south from the North West 
or by sea through the West coast is a question born out of 
imagination. It is unthinkable that South India was uncivi¬ 
lised and unpopulated save for a few nomads and aborigines 
till the first half of the first millenium B.C. or much worse till 
200 B.C., as the archaeological finds drawn in support of the 
Professor’s viewpoint would suggest. According to accredited 
geologists the antiquity of South India goes back to the ear¬ 
liest geological times, this land tract having been united in 
the continent called Gondwana extending from Australia 
through Peninsular India to S. Africa on to S. America, from 
which the various continents as they are known today became 
separated owing to the sinking of land tracts in the sea — a 
belief that is popularly reflected in the story of the deluge that 
is mentioned in the legends of Babylonia and other couniries. 
In India this is reiterated in* the Vedic, Epic and Puranic works 
and the B^avatha Purana in particular speaks of a part of 
Dravidadesa as having survived the deluge — a belief that is 
also referred to in the commentary of Adiyarkkimallar to the 
SilappadikdrAm already mentioned. It seems right to say that 
the Dravidians were the natives of South India from the ear¬ 
liest of times and that from this home of theirs they may have 
gone out into other regions where their influence can be seen 
to this day, whether it be the port-hole burial monumente 
which remind one of the mediterranean peoples or the Tamil 
affinity seen in Brahui in the North West frontier of Pakistan. 
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S. ARUMUGHA MUDALIYAR, m.a., b.o.l., l.t. 

AMIL POETRY, as in all other languages had its origin 
A in the basic human tendencies to love and light. These 
tendencies have remained the same from time immemorifd 
except for the ways in which they are exhibited, in accordance 
with thel environment of the different epochs. From very an¬ 
cient times themes of war and love were composed by poets 
and some litetary conventions that are to be followed in ex¬ 
pounding these themes have been crystallised, classified and 
arranged in their natural concomitants in the earliest extant 
Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam. Centuries of literary growth 
should have taken place before these literary conventions 
evolved and found place as standard ones in grammars. If 
^me of the literary conventions of these themes of jove and 
war of Akam and Puram as they are styled in Tamil gram¬ 
mar, the poetry of within (subjective) and the poetry of with¬ 
out (objective) patterns of poetry —i are standardised even 
at so early an age as a number of centuries before .the Chris¬ 
tian Era, it can then very easily be imagined that much of 
the poetry of these .themes sihould have been composed at 
least a number of centuries before that work, so that there 
should have been sufficient passage of time before certain 
standard theories and conversations could have been evolved. 

Much Poetry should have been formed a part of Tamil 
•Literature before rigid conventions could have been evolved. 
As for instance, before the rigid conventions of the ‘ fiive 

S. Arumugha Mudaliyar is Professor of Tamil in the Madras Educa¬ 
tional Service (on leave) and Research Fellow in Tamil, University 
pf Madras. 
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Tinais or divisions pf the course of love crystallised in Tolkap- 
piyam, a large volume of literary activity ou^t to have been 
in existence in the Tamil country at least in 1000 B. C. if. not 
earlier. But as ill-luck would have it all the poetry of the 
first millinium B.C.‘ including those, on which Tolkappiyam 
and his teacher Agathiyar based their grammars has perished. 
Luckily, Tolkappiyam has survived the rav£^es of time, pest 
an d fire and is available to us. The five divisions of the course 
of love (Akam) call^ ‘^Kurinci” involving ‘punarcci' or 
imion, ‘palai’ involving ‘pirital’ or separation, ‘muUai’ in¬ 
volving ‘Iruttal’ (patience in separation), ‘neithal' involv¬ 
ing ‘irankal’ (wailing) and ‘marutham’ involving ‘udal’ or 
sulking with all its minutiae have come to be conventionally 
associated with the five-fold* physiographical regions of the 
world namely mountains, deserts, jungles, littoral regions and 
fields tespectively. 

Of the three ancient dynasties of Tamil kings that ruled 
the ancient Tamilakam, namely the Geras, Colas and Pandi- 
yas, the Pandiyas ruled in the very heart of the Tamil coun- 
.try, that part of country which contained witbin its^ all the 
above five natural regions of the world and consequently all 
the five tinais (divisions) of the Tamil poems where all the 
five kinds of love poetry and kinds of war poetry could have 
been'composed with naturalness and ease. It is no wonder 
then that Maturai, the Pandiyan capital, was the centre of 
the growth and cradle of Tamil Literature. It is no wonder 
again that .the ‘Sentamil’ the right (idiomatic) Tamil, the 
counter part of the “ Queen’s English ” was forged out and 
formed here. These five classes of love poems, war poems and 
other poems, must have been composed each in its appropriate 
region and in its own place ; where life was fuUy developed, 
but before migration of man from one region to another be¬ 
gan to obliterate the special features and characteristics of 
each tribe and brought about the deadly monotony of the so- 
called civilised life. ' : 

1 Bistory of the Tamils. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar - chapters V and xn. 

* Tolkappiyam Poruladikaram i. Ahattinai lyal 5., ii. Ahattfnai ]yal -14. 

17 
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All this must have started in very ancient days, but all 
that poetry unfortunately is lost to us. But yejt, we have, 
these poetic conventions recorded in the ancient extant Tamil 
grammar Tolkappiyavi, a study of which wRl open the eyes 
of the critics and the Scholars as to the antiquity of the lan¬ 
guage itself. 

An earnest attempt may be made in this paper to assess, 
the antiquity of this grammatical treatise with a view to de¬ 
termine through it the antiquity of the language itself. This 
attempt of fixing the age of this grammar, roughly, and as far 
as possible by a careful consideration of the available external 
and internal evidence, will, it is hoped, be a clear milestone in. 
proving the antiquity of the Tamil language. While we at¬ 
tempt to fix the age of this work, or for that matter any classi¬ 
cal work in Tamil, we should bear in mind the following two 
principles :—(1) The age of any work in Tamil, may be judg¬ 
ed from its diction, subject matter and the imagery contained 
in it. (2) The age of any work in Tamil may also be fixed by 
.the appearance or otherwise of Aryan, puranic and mythologi¬ 
cal ideas, superstitions and poetic imagery of a hyperbplic. 
nature. If these features are abundantly found in any work, 
it may be comparatively later in time. If on .the other hand 
they are absent, or at least used less, then the work must have 
been composed comparatively early. 

Among the various sources, which throw light on the 
linguistic, political and social conditions of the ancient TamiJ 
people, Tolkappiyam will easily hold the most important 
p'lace ; and it is therefore regrettable, that considerable neglect 
should have fallen upon the great mass of early Dravidian, 
especially Tamil literature. European and American scho^a 
attach^ greater importance to the study of Sanskrit, closely 
allied to their languages, so that the Tamil language and its 
Literature were kept very much in the back ground and they 
did not have a chance of arresting the attention of the wee- 
tern savants, which they so richly deserve. It would be a task 
worthy of the scholars to raise this Language and its Literal 
ture in the estimation of the public in and outside India an(i 
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.show their greatness. These western scholars who were not 

• in direct touch with the trends of Tamil Literature and who 
were not, therefore aWe to go into the original texts and docu¬ 
ments for assessing the evidence and forming a judgement 
about the value and chronology of any work, are sceptical 

• about the antiquity of the Tamil language once flourishing in 
the greater Tamilakam even beyond the seas, and now flour¬ 
ishing in the modern Tamilakam in the southernmost comer 
of India Their scepticism becomes all the more forcible in 
iheir minds especially when they see the absence of fte 

• name of the Tamil Language in the list of the classical langu¬ 
ages like Sanskrit, Hebrew, Latin, Greek and Arabic. But 
the great wonder about the Tamil Language is the fact, that, 
in spite of its being a modern live and spoken language of 

• Tndift, of the ancient Dravidian family of languages, it is also 
as ancient (if not more ancient )a8 any of the classical lan¬ 
guages of the world. If any credence is to be given to the tra¬ 
ditional accounts of the three Tamil academies, that are said 
to have flourished in the distant past, they wijl not only take 
us to the misty past beyond human memory to pre-historic 
times, but also open our eyes to the often misunderstood fact 
of not merely the antiquity of the Tamil language and its 
Literature, but also to its vastness and its richness. 

Before attempting to go into the details of the evidence 
both external and internal, for assessing the antiquity of 
Tolkappiyam, it will not be out of place to give a short sketch 
of the contents of the work, so that eveti a reader unacquaint¬ 
ed with the work may have just an idea of what it deals with. 
It treats with the grammar of the Tamil Language (lyal 

• Tamil) literary language (as against the grammar of Music 
and musical compositions (Isai Tamil) and the grammar of 
drama (Nadaka Tamil) in three parts namely Eluttati-karam 
—chapter of eluttu, sounds or letters (orthography), coUati- 
-karam, chapter on words (Etymology), and Porul atikaram — 
chapter on matter dealing mainly with the original themes of 
love and war and standardising their literary conventions. 
-The third chapter included in itself yappu, (prosody) and ani 

(Rhetoric) also, which in later days came to be treated each 
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separately, and elaborately and formed the fourth' and fifth 
divisions of Tamil grammar. .Each chapter contains nine sub^' 
divisions. It is ^gmficant that in the Tamil Lwgu^e.^ahme 
the grammarians include the third division of PotuI 05 jmat- 
ter, as part of gran^^, while the grammars of other langu¬ 
ages stop with orthography, etymology, syntax, prosody, rhe¬ 
toric, etc. The subject matter of this ancient work is still a 
sealed book to many Tamil scholars themselves ; and it is in¬ 
deed very difficult, with its subject matter couched in terse, 
and pithy epigrams or sutras, to interpret, understand and 
apply these grammatical rules without the commentaries. 
There are a number of commentators for this work. Ilam- 
puranar is the earliest of the commentators, and Senavarayar, 
Nachinarkkiniyar and Parasiriyar followed him. Kalladar's 
commentary has not attracted much attention and Deivacci- 
laiyar also commented on a portion of the work. All these 
flourished in the mediaeval period of Tamil Literature and 
among the modern commentators of the 20th century may be 
mentioned Professor S. S. Barathi, Dr. P. S. S. Sastri and 
Ve^ataraj^u Re^ldiyar.,, 

The traditional accounts of the first three Tamil acade¬ 
mies and their relation to the age of Tolkappiyam may now 
be given and an attempt made to sift the available evidence 
from a historical and chronological point of view. According 
to the commentary on Iraiyanar Kalaviyal^ (which is a gram¬ 
mar book on the love portion (Akam) of poru^ (matter) of 
the 2nd century A.D.) the first academy (Talaiccangam) was 
composed of 549 poets, including Agathiya,. Siva, described as 
the god of the matted hair who burnt the Tiripura Demons 
(^iRLfjrQui.'Rji^ «L_6y6«r)^ and Muruga the young war¬ 

rior son of the fonner who pierced the Krounea mountain 

and others and lasted for 4440 years. 
Some of the poems composed by the poets of the academy, 
which sat in Madurai the ancient sea-sunk capital of the Pan- 
diyan kingdom, namely Mutu Narai Mutu kuruku, Kalariya 


> Irayanar Kalaviyal. Bavanandam PiUai 1916. Sutram 1. commentaiy. 
Page. 6. ■ 
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"virai, Faripadal etc., are known to us only by their names. 
The academy lasted during the reigns of 89 kings from king 
K aici n avaludi to king Kadunkon. Excluding the 549 pro¬ 
bable resident members, the rest of the tota(l number of 4449 
poets were possibly associate members distributed all' over the 
country. All these took part in the activities of the academy. 
(K the patron kinj^ seven were themselves poets. The st^- 

divd g^mmar for this academy wm ..^Joittiyato, 

***** . • ^ 

A resume of this account is also given by Adiyarkku 
. nallar^ commentator of Silappadikdram a work of the second 
century A.D. in his commentary on the lines “ Ojet^Oiuirdr 

Quereunfuh^ /searLfegreo/siriLQ.” 

and in some other places. After the country was engulfed by 
the sea, including the capital, the Pandiyan king shifted his 
capital to the city of Kapatapuram further north, which was 
also in turn, submerged by a second deluge later. 

The Second academy® (Idaiccankam) was started here 
with a strength of 59 residential members including Akattiyar 
and Tolkappiyar out of the total strength of 3,700 members. 
The sangam flourished under the patronage of 59 kings from 
king Vender-Celijran to king Mudattirumaran of whom five 
were poets themselves ; and lasted for 3,700 years. The stan¬ 
dard" grammars for this academy were Akattiyam, Tolkappi- 
yam, Mapuranam, Puta puranam and Isai nunukkam. .Some 
of the works of this Sangam like Kali, Kuruku, vendali, viyala 
malai, Akaval etc., are but mere names now. After the sub¬ 
mergence of the Pandiyan kingdom a second time by another 
deluge, the capital was again shifted to modem Maturai called 
.then uttara Maturai (north Maturai) as it was located to the 
north of the old IVIaturai in the South which was once destroy¬ 
ed by sea. The kadaiccankam* or the third Academy was 
founded here with 49 repdential members including Nallantu- 

* i. Silappadikaram yenirkadai lines — 1-2 Commentary of Adiyark- 
' kunallar, ii. Ibid. Kadukankadai L. L. 18-20 itl. Ibid. e.ts>ruuirtSrii. 

P. 7. Dr. Swaminatha Iyer's 3rd Edition, 
s Irayanar Kalaviyal. Sutram I. Page 7. Bavanandam Pillai 1016.. 

* Irayanar Kalaviyal. Sutram 1. Page 7. Bavanssulam Pillai 1016. 
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vanar aiid Nakkirar and tb© rest of a total of 1850 membera 
were bka the members of the previous sangams probably as¬ 
sociates 49 kings patronised this academy from king Mudat- 
tinimaran to j^g Ukkirapperuvaluti. This is said to have 
lasted for 1850 years. Almost all the works of this period like 
Neduntokai, Kuruntokai Narrinai 150 kali, 70 paripadal etc., 
are fortunately extant and they are codified under the heads 
Pattuppattu, Ettuttokai and Padinenkilkkanakku. Three 
among the patron kings were poets themselves. 

Thus the three academies lasted according to these ac¬ 
counts altogether 9990 years, (with of course intervals the 
duration of each of which interval is not indicated) with 
8598 poets including a few gods of the Saiva pantheon and 197 
Pandiyan kings as their patrons. Because of this incredibly 
long duration of these academies and the large number of 
poets including the supernatural patrons, historians are re¬ 
luctant to give credence to these accounts and consequently 
to the prehistoric antiquity of the Tamil language. The age 
of the third academy, the works of which are all extant, has 

• been fixed by most scholars and historians^ with the second 
century A. D. as its lower limit. 

Owing to the fictitious and very long durations given ^ 
the traditional accounts of the first two academies, scholars 
and historians are sceptical about their alleged antiquity and 

i. Kanakasabai Pillai — Tamil 1800 years ago 

ii. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri—^Pandyan kingdom Ch. II & P. 17 F. N. 1. 

tii. V. R. Ramachandra Dekshitar — Studies in Tamil Literature and. 
History. Ch. I PP. 1-45 

iv. M. Srinivasa Iyengar — Tamil Studies. PP. 230-63 

V. P. T. Srinivasa lyetogar — History of the Tamils. Ch. XVI. 

• Refer ) . 

tH. Pandit N. M. Venkatasami nattar ~ Kabilar Ch. I. 

vii. K. Subramaniya Pillai — Tamil IHakkiya varalaru 3rd edition. 
Ch. II. P. 28-40. 

tHii. M. Putha lingam Pillai — Tamil literature. PP. 14 et seq. 

ix. T. G. Aravamudham'— The Kaveri, Mukharis and the Sangam 
Age P. 56 et seq. 

X. V. G, Suriya Narayana $astri — History of the Tamil Liah^age. 

Ch.Vin. 
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even their very e^tence. Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri in 
his Sssay on Tamil Literature says about the first two 
academies that they are “ too mythical and fabulous to be 
entitled to any credit.” But this I^ofessor’s criticism is oc- 
casionaUy perverse according to Professor K. A. N. Sastry* 
with the. rem^k that, “we have here the 
same tendencies at work which made a number of Buddhas 
and Jainas out of one historical pro to-type and spread thejn 
over ages. Some of the names of Pandiyan Kings and poets 
mentioned in this account are found in epigraphs and authen¬ 
tic records. This ^ows mixing up of facts and fictions. But 
the existence of an association of poets modelled on the Bud¬ 
dhist Sanga for the promotions of Tamil Literature can be 
easily understood if its referred to an age of strong Buddhist 
influence.” Some apparent mythological jiersons and ana¬ 
chronisms as are given below make critics reluctant to accept 
their veracity. Gods of the Saiva Pantheon like Siva and 
Muruka as well as Kubera are mentioned as Members of the 
Sangam being associated with human poets and poetesses 
without distinction. One and the same member is assigned 
to different Sangams. For example, Akattiyanar is mentioned 
as a member of both the first and the second Sangams. Either 
this must be a wrong information or as is possible in these 
cases, Akattiyanar of the 2nd sangam may have been a mem¬ 
ber of the same family or got and not necessarily ihe same 
person. Again thought the last patron of the second sangam, 
Miidathirumaran is said to be the patron of the third sangam, 
it is not unlikely in the sense that he would have become 
disabled and lame in the course of his changing his capital 
from Kapata puram, when it was engulfed by the sea, to 
uttara maturai, that he was Tirumaran and not lame iQpt—) 
before the deluge and that he was called lame ((yi_) Tiru- 
maran aiter the deluge. He must have given a new life to 
this royal academy in the name of Kadaiccangam (^anL-i^- 
3 =iEisih) third or last’ Sangam. Yet another instance for this 
may be cited. Though the occurrence of the poems of Van- 


8 yid^ ii abov?. 
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mikiyar,® Kotamanar and Mudinagarayar in the Puranannru^® 
of Ettuttohai, (supposed to have been codified in the third 
academy,) while .they were members of the first academy, 
appears to be an apparent anachromism, it is not altogether 
unreasonable to iustify the occurrence. It may be pointed out, 
in justification of this, that all the songs in toto that were 
collected and codified under various collections in the days 
of toe third sangam and especially under Purananvru wctc 
not composed during the days of the third sangam itself. 
Some stray songs, which had survived toe deluges and fliei 
ravages of time, pests, and fire were handed over to the third 
sangam days and were included in this collectoin and some 
son^ of the poets in question have thus come to be codified 
in Puranariuru. 


However, the abnormally lengthy duration of these two 
^gams with of course the intervals, the duration of which 
is not at all indicated, make us suspect the veracity of these 
accounts. If we give credence to these accounts, then, the 
commencement of these academies is to be placed some 
where in 9000 B. C. Though there is a possibility of carrying 
the heydays of Dravidian culture to the fourth and fifth mil- 
leniiun B. C. by the archaeological discoveries in Mohend- 
jadaro and Harappa, still it is in no way easy to establi^ a 
connection between the Punjab and the South and still more 
difficult to go to the extent of 9000 B. C. as it is far too an 
ancient date for academic and university life. To add to this, 
one is struck by the artificiality of the number of years during 
which each of these sangams is said to have flourished and 
the number of poets and residential members sangam 
years, 4449 poets, residential members 549, patron kings 
g. 2nd sangam 3700 years, 3700 poets, 59 residential mem¬ 
bra, patron kings 59. 3rd sangam 1$50 years, 449 poets, 
49 residential members and 49 patron kings). The' artificiality 


* Vide Puraaanuru stanzas 358, 366 & 2 .. 

anthology of 400 songs composed by members 
of the 3rd academy and some earlier poets • and forms 

work. 01 the “Ettuttokot" coUeS^! ' 
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consists in its symmetry, and the number of years of the 
duration of each sangam is a multiple of 37 (37X120=4440 ; 
37X100=3700 ; 37X50=1850). Again, while the account 
mentions only 3 pandiyan Jdng-poets of the last sangam, we 
find nine pandiyan king poets (Royal poets) besides six Cola 
princes in the third sangam works. 

But because of the abnormal durations of these academies 
with uncertain intervals between each we cannot summarily 
dismiss the existence of these Sangaras themselves as imagi¬ 
nary and unreal. Though the years of duration may be too 
long and fabulous, there is no doubt of the existence of these 
first two Sangams, as we have (1) the whole of Tolkappiyam, 
a work of the second academy today with us (2) fragments of 
Agattiyam* a work of the first academy preserved in com¬ 
mentaries like yapparunkala virutti and (3) stray poems of 
the members of the first academy preserved in Purananuru** 
of the third academy in which the king Utiyan Ceralathan who 
fed the armies that fought in the Mahabaratha war (1400 
B.C.) and the rivers that existed in the land submerged by the 
first and second deluges in the days of the first two academies 
are mentioned. We find the tradition of feeding the armies 
of the Mahabaratha war by Utiyan Geralatan, current even 
in the days of Silappadikaram^^ (2nd century A. D.) (4) we 
have also the works of the 3rd academy with us fortunately, 
now. 


In these circumstances we will have, therefore, to go into 
the question of the age of Tolkappiyar a member of the 


* Agathiya sutrams quoted by Sankaranamaccivayar in Nannul 
virutti in Sutrams 260, 297 and 327, in Tolkappiya cilladikaram by 
Senavarayar in Sutram 74, Verrumai lyal. and in Nannul commen¬ 
tary by Mayilai Nathar in Sutrams,;- 130, 258, 259, 272, 290, 294, 
299, 322, 326, 332, 339, 341, 354. 377, 381 and 394. 

Puamanuru (i) stan 2 a 2 of MudiNagarayar (lil stainza 366 of 
Kotamanar (iii) stanza 358 of Vanmikiyar (to) stanza 9. 

^tnirajT, iretnrui QuiriPp Qu(^/^^9=irjpt Qu/rp 

df'S! QeFffm Qutrestpium u&ituesr — Qeauu^sirinh 2S-ih 

AJT GfiS, 
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second academy, for the present, by a careful study of the 
avaijlable evidence. 

(1) First of all there is the unbroken tradition that 
cannot be easily brushed aside, that Tolkappiyam was written 
at the end of the first sangam and was one of the standard 
authorities on grammar for the Second and Third Sangams. 
If the fact of its being the standard grammar for .the Second 
Sangam also then we must look for a time long anterior to 
the 2nd century A. D. a time when Mathurai (South Mathu- 
rai) and the Kapatapuram the seats of the first and second 
academies were not destroyed by diluvian catastrophies. Some 
centuries must have elapsed between Mudattirumaran forming 
the third sangam and Tolkappiyar composing his grammar 
for the Tamil language in the end of the first or beginning of 
the second sangam. 

(2) Now, it is a fact well known to Sanskrit scholars and 
Indologists that Valmiki, the author of the Rdmayana, the 
Adikavya of Sanskrit was a contemporary of Rama himself 
whose sons Lava and Kusa he taught and who also arranged 
for Rama’s hearing the recital of Ramayana by his own sons. 
Valmiki makes sugriva the mouth piece of a few slokas, which 
contain the Royal Command for the quest of Sita. 

In the course of this occurs the mention of the three 
Tamil kingdoms and the lost city of Kapatapuram as the 
fortified seat of the Pandiyan court south of the Tambra- 
parani which Hanuman might come across in his southward 
journey. He might meet the Tamil grammarian Agattiya 
too. Now, if the tradition, that Tolkappiyam was presented 
in the court of Nilamtaru Tiruvir Pandiyan,then it must 
be before it moved to Kapatapuram. Then we will have to 
take the age of Tolkappiyam to a time earlier than the kapa¬ 
tapuram episode of submergence in the sea. If this Kapata¬ 
puram is mentioned in Ramayana, it must be somewhere at 


12 Valmiki Ramayana. Keskinda kanda contos 41-2 ; 42; 42-13. 
Tolkappiyam — Payiram (preface) L. 9. 
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least at the time of Rarnayana itself. Valmiki** is beUeVeld 
to have c<»nposed his epic between ihe 11th and 5th centuries 

(3) Tolkappiyar was one of the 12 pupils of Agattiyar 
and he is said to be a member of the 2nd sangam along with 
his master and Panajnparanar, one of his dassmates wrote 
the preface to Tolkappiyam. In this preface, the Southern Ku- 
mari (the river kumari) ^d not the present lands-end named 
^Kumari (^e Cape Comorin) in the southern most comer of 
the Travancore-Cochin state is given as the Southern boun¬ 
dary.^* This Kumari is evidently the river Kumari that flowed 
before the deluge and engulfed the Tamil country (known as 
kumari kandam ; and it is clear that Tolkappiyam was written 
before the Tamil land was engulfed by sea a second tinae. 
The Mahaixtmsa mentions that the second deluge was sup¬ 
posed to have taken place in 504 B. C., as a result of which 
Singalam perhaps became separated from .the mainland. Be- 
f(K« this deluge, Kapatapuram the capital city with that part 
of the country was in existence. E^rt^t Tamil classics too 
allude to thb deluge. For instance Ilangovadigal in his silap- 
padikaram refers to it in unmistakable terms.*® Again when 
the same author*^ gives the northern and southern boundaries 
of Tamflakam as they were in his days, he refers to the kumari 
sea and not the kumari river as the southern boundary, the 
commentator Adiyarkku-nallar while commenting on the 
term “ Q^iruf-Qiuir^uaretiti ”• (the sea of the lady weiaring brace¬ 
let) namely kumari sea, pertinently draws our attention to 
the term Ouea-euu,^ sea, as the southern boundary and not 

M I. c. V. Vaidya — The riddle of the Ramayana P. 20-51. 

«. A. B. Keith. The age of the Ramayana J. R. A. S. 1915 -p. 218-228 
tit. Schlegal-German Oriental Journal part III P. 379/. 

It. Monier Williams — Indian Epic poetry London 1863 page 3. 

«. A. A. Macdonald. — Sanskrit Literature London 1928 page. 307. 
** Tolkappiya payiram — ** Vadavenkadam Ten Kumari Ayidai Tamil 
kuru Nallulakam." LL. 1-3. 

!• Silappadilcaram, — Venir kadai LX>. 1-2. (ii) IbidKadu-kam 
Kadai LL. 18-20. (iii) (Mullai) Kalithokai 104. 

^7 Silappadikaram, — Venir kadai LLr I”?- (^^) AdiyarJsku naUar*s 
commentary on the above. 
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Q^rt^Qiuirsir river in the southern country because by this time 
kumari river was already engulfed in the sea by the! deluge, in 
support of which he quotes'* the two Hnesof Ilangovadigal him¬ 
self. In the course of his commentary, it is interesting and ins¬ 
tructive too, that, the commentator actually gives the names of 
the 49 Tamil provinces destroyed by the inundation. Another 
commentator Perasiriyar who wrote commentaries on portions 
of porulatikaram of Tolkappiyam says in his commentary that 
PanaraparMiar the class mate of Tolkappiyar mentioned Ku¬ 
mari river as the southern boundary of Tamilakam in his 
_ • 

preface to Tolkappiyam because he wrote it before the river 
and its adjoining territories were still existing before the 
deluge. Kalittokai,'® Irayavar Kalaviyal urai,*® Naccinark- 
kiniyar and Ilampuranar,^- all with one voice refer to this 
subsidence. 

However it is agreed on all hands that Tolkappiyam was 
presented in the court of Nilamtaru Tiruvir Pandiyan (other 
wise known as Jayamakirti) of the end of the first academy 
who was one of its seven partron-kings. In these circums¬ 
tances Tolkappiyam must have been written long before the 
2nd century A. D. which has been fixed as the last days of 
the 3rd academy. 

(4) While commenting on the third sutram of Karpiyal 
in Porulatikaram the conunentator, Niwcin^kkiniyar says 
that in conformity with the other authors of the first academy 
in its ila^ stages' Tolkappiyar too made, in his work, married 

Silappadikaram Venirkatai LX.. 1-2. commentary. 

Kalithokai — MuUai —' LMQ^enir LDGorai—ed QeueireueS^ * 

— 104 . 

^ seireQiueO e-etna- Ouir^ih uireifrt^aj ptriLeni—s . 

at—eo QaareAru.^ 

21 Qpirei, Quir(^6ir^sa-jrti uCJSs (^infiajirjgi " uSaa-jsiru. 

Ql-jtQ Qs(3eupp(^ Qfidr”, 

22 " xl-bo Qstrar oipar QfidrLf t9p prQth ti.eiireDLDiSei Oppc^ih era&O 
A.puuiLi—^ 

22 Opirea.‘Quir(^^ : sptStued .girputr 3 

Ourutfii aiQfis^Ui Qpir^fSlaj iS^esra- 

gjc/i- ojirji peirn- stresviA ereiru “ — commentary. 
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wedlock succeed necessarily furtive loye^^d he insisted on 
the ceremonial marriage, because steadfsistness and loyalty in 
marrying the one loved ^owly diminished owing to infideUty 
and desertions. The end of the first sangam evidently mp-a-nH 
at least some centuries before the Iwt days of the 3rd sangam 
which are fixed for the middle of the 2nd century A. D. 

(5) Naccinarkkiniyar 'has again in his commentary^* on 
the preface of the book stated that Tolkappiyar. wrote this 
book even before Vyasa codifided the vedas into the existing 
four. Before they were codified into these four (Rig, yapu, 
sama and Atharva) they were called Daitriya, Poudiya, Tala- 
vakara and sama. Veda Vyasa lived probably between 1500- 
1000 B. C. 

(6) Another piece of external evidence to fix the agje of 
this work at least some centuries earlier to the last days of 
the 3rd academy iS available in the Payiram again, given by 
the author’s classmate Panamparanar^’ who says that Tol¬ 
kappiyar was versed in Aindram the grammar of India which 
is supposed to have preceded Pandnis vyakamna and held 
the field then. The grammar of Ind^ is said to be anterior 
to Panini and there are, it is said, fundamental differences 
between the two. If Aindram, the grammar of Indra was 
holding away before Panini’s grammar and if Tolkappiyar, as 
he is reported, was versed in Aindram school of grammar 
and evidently not the Panini School of grammar, then Tol- 
kappiyar must have lived at a date earlier than Panini him¬ 
self. If he had been acquainted with Panini’s grammar his 
classmate would have mentioned it, and not Aindram for pur¬ 
poses of comparative study with the Tamil grammar. Paninis 
age has been fixed from 5th to the 7th cent. B. C. Professor 
Dikshitar^* following'Goldstucker opines that Panini must have 
lived in the 7th or 8th cent. B. C. If Tolkappiyar preceded 
Panini we have to look for a period anterior to the' 7th century 
B. C. or somewhere near about it. The grammar of Indra finds 

"nioL uTtQrtM "ptar(^ 

^ mioL uriSrih ” 

2« V. R. R. Dikshitar — Pre Historic India Page 213. 
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also reference occasionally in Tamil classical works as for 
instance in a straj^sutram*^ attributed to Tolkappiyar’s master 
Agattiyar, quoted by Senavarayar in his commentary on Tol- 
kappiyam in connection with the vocative case. Ilangovadigal 
(2nd century A. D.) also in unmistakable terms refers to the 
existence of this old grammar of Indra in Silappatikaram** 

Tolkappiyar has not described the Etymology of words 
and has dismissed that line of enquiry summarily stating ^at 
the apt reason for the meaning of words will not be apparent 
from a casual reading of the same (Qunrifiu Quirq^iL sirjressrui 
sQ^uu^ and this reason alone must lead us to 

place this granunarian before Panini who has given ^us .the 
notes of words. 

(7) Now, this Panini is said to have been the disciple 
of Varsa who along with TJpa Varsa was the court poet of 
the famous Chandragupta Maurya (400-300) B. C, and ac¬ 
cording to the traditional account, Panini, one of the many 
pupils of Varsa who lagged behind in his studies, as he could 
not keep pace with his classmates was given by his teaehers 
’ wife menial duties to perform. Unable to reconcile himself to 
his lot, Panini is said to have resorted to the Himalayas and 
offered penance to Lord Siva, who, pleased with the devotee, 
appeared before him and taught him the principles of Sans¬ 
krit grammar which collected and codified in his famous 
grammar book. Giving credence to the learning of Sanskrit 
grammar at the feet of Lord Siva, Tamil poets of later days 
began to attribute the same kind of stoiy.... of learning gram¬ 
mar^® at the feet of Siva, — to the earlieet Tamil grammarian 

2T “ Qpmpaj^ sr^iTQps Geu/bjpies>u), QeuQpesr ^etrihuTtir Quma-jp 

eOsrjrQiL^pi, i^oieugoitii e-oreir Sfpfdjreir srtliL.ru 

Qeup^enLD erarpar^ ", 

2 S " LfeirtKfliu a^reaearui 

eSa^enrojir Qsruurdr eS(^^a-ea srii^euri '— (Qeou.: ^rQ 
streAr ; 98 : 99). 

(ii) “ suup^p^iT^ 6STtLiif.aj jprtSdr 

QiDiuuuM-tlj^tupmm eQardimm *r(^tu " Ibid. L. 

2»-(a) Tolkappiyam Cmadikariarn Sutram 294, 
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Agattiyanar who was Tolkappiyar’s master, since in their 
c^inions su(^ .tutorship would confer equ^ status and dig¬ 
nity on the Tamil language as it did on Sanskrit. 

(8) We may indirectly find a clue to fix Tolkappiyar’s > 
age by reference to the Vartika and the Maha Bashya on 
Paninis grammar. Vararuchi or Katyayana (4th cnntury B.‘ 
C.) wrote his vartika (succinct commentary with) emenda¬ 
tions and Patanjali (3rd century B. C.) his Mahabashya (ela- 
tx)rate commentary) on Panini’s grammar. These two were 
foUowem of Panini and must have written their commentar¬ 
ies on his grammar, at least some centuries after Panini. Tol- 
kappiyar, if he lived before Panini, preceded all these people, 
and must be placed at a period above 500 B. C. 

(9) Another piece of indirect evidence is also available 
through Kautliya, the famous hlinister of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya vrho in his Artha sastra’’ mentions Pandya Kap^ 
taka.” We may take it to mean pearl from Kapata (i.e.) 
Kapatapuram the seat of the second academy. Kapatapuram 
therefore as a place of pearl fisheries must have existed be¬ 
fore 3rd century B. C. as a flourishing sea-port and capital and 
it was in this place that Tolkappiyar was supposed to have 
composed his grammar. On the other hand, Dr. Shama Sastri 
inteiprets it as ‘that which is obtained in Pandyakavata, a ! 
mountain known as Malayakoti in the Pandiyan country; asi 
well as Ganapatti Sastri.’ 

(10) Apart from these oft quoted allusions in the Sans¬ 
krit works, there are less doubted and more authentic ma¬ 
terial of Asoka’s inscriptions and Megasthenes* writings of 
the 3rd and 4th century B. C. which; refer in unmistakable 

** (i) uresS)eS\i Seoiaesarih etc. 

OpoRajr P0<fl&rLrjr(_/D L{riresru>. 

(u) ^i—Quirffieavu urafiafH(^ Lfri' 

mm-iit. 

(i^) (tfi/gei Qjrair — sr(Q&u t^rrairth, 

»® i. Kautilya - Arthasastra Dr. Shama Sastiy Book II. Chap. 11. 
exaininatian ol gems that are to be entered in the treasury P. 83. 

ii. Arthasastra V. Ganapathi Sastiy P. 179. 
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terms to the Pandiyan capital and the Tamil citizens in eulo¬ 
gistic language, which exactly fit in with the traditions of 
the Pandiyan culture and civilisation. The Ceylon chronicle 
Mahavamsa also tells us that the Magatlha Aeneas®^ (a) who 
led the first .4ryan colony into Ceylon and founded the Lanka 
dynasty sought the hands of a Pandiya Princess in the 6th 
century B. C. as worthy of being his bride. 

Let us now focuss our attention for a while on some pieces 
of internal evidence as for instance on the words, style and 
forms of expression in the work.it^lf. (1) First of all VoZ- 
kappiyavi undoubtedly shows a fusion of the! Dravidian and 
Aryan institutions and a distinct trace of the influence of 
Aryan immigrants and it would naturally lead us to think 
that it must have been composed at a time when the Aryans 
had already come to south India and had even introduced 
their ceremonials and institutions. In fact Tolkappiyar him¬ 
self is supposed ,to have been one among them according to 
legend. Without going into his origin, it is possible to say 
that the colonisation of the South by the Aryans, as it is 
held, commenced about the 10th century B. C.’^ and it would 
be reasonable to regard Tolkappiyam as a work composed 
after two or three centuries of fusion of these two cultures. 


2. We find, again, that fewer Sanskrit words are to be 
found in it than even, in the extant third sangam works. 
Though in his age, Tamil writers were suflBciently conversant 
with Sanskrit and though Tolkappiyar is said to be a great 
scholar in Tamil and Sanskrit, yet at the time of his writing 
the grammar, not many Sanskrit words were used in spoken 
Tamil, a few ware used in literary works and fewer still/in 
standard grammar works and this fact of the absence of many 
Sanskrit words in the work itself is considered to be proof of 
its antiquity — its being too far removed in age from the 3rd 

sangam works for which it was the acknowledged standard 
grammar. 


« »>/. (S'. "■ .s*ar ««. 

Pravjdian, India. T. R. Sesha Iyengar. P. 158 & 17o. 
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3. It is possible in this connection to offer a definite 
piece of internal evidence to prove the antiquity of this work 
and to state.that at least some centuries must have elapsed 
before the extant Tamil classical works of the third sangain 
were written, collected and codified. The third sangam had 
its palmy days long before Christ w^ bom and its evening 
was in the days of the 2nd century A. D1 The works now 
generally called ‘ Sangam works' were not all written in a 
particular period but ..ranged between some centurii^ and 
they were carefully collected and codified into the existing 
anthologies. In these anthologies one comes across a host of 
words which may be considered serious violations of the rules 
laid down by Tolkappiyar. If Tolkappiyam had been written 
at a time nearer to these works, then the rules might have 
been strictly observed in the use of these words and Tolkap¬ 
piyar himself woud not have made rules outcasting these 
words enshrined in them. As he should have deduced his 
principles from the standard literary works held in esteem 
in his times, he should have made provisions for them in his 
grammar in accordance with the liiterary tendencies of the 
times and not traversed the sanction of the great authors of 
the times. 

So in aU probability Tolkappiyar made these rules at a 
time far anterior to the third sangam days and a number of 
centuries should have passed by before these prescribed words 
crept slowly and stealthily in the third sangam works, after 
having lingered long in the background before they were 
actually introduced in literary works. For,, tdter ah, wor^ 
are not smuggled into a, language in waggon loads tmd in the 
teeth of its grammar in a single season. *^Such rules of Tol- 
Icappiyam loay be mentioned here, whidi prescribe the res¬ 
trictions for the occurrence of the letters <y, (sj and lu, (c, n 
and y) in the beginning of words. The letter would 

not combine with the vowels a, ai, and aw, the letter n“®(<®5) 

** jg, C5s»r(?6u^syi2) 

QjSirec — u>rLf — 29. 

S3 ^ ^ Ibid. — 31, 

^ ^ QBjiru.ei 9 i^ ujsr Qp^9ir^ Ibid. 32. 
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will combine only with the vowels a, e and o and the letter 
y(iu) will combine only with a and with nothing else, when 
they initiate words. If these rules were made about the time 
of the third sangam works, they should have been strictly 
observed in them. But we find quite the opposite. The pro¬ 
hibited words occur in plenty that is, these letters combine 
with some of the prohibited vowels at the beginning of words. 
For instance (1) the letter C (though prohibited) combines 
with a in the beginning of words iLike Camaittu in 

Silappadikaram, (canpu) in Maturaikanci (1. 172) 
(calain) in Maturaikkanci (1112) Patirrupattu (84) in Sliap- 
padikaram (1. Ljeanr in Tirukkural (^eoth 

upfiS^ Qa^ijojirr), (cantu) in Malaipadu kandam 

(1. 393). (catukkain) in Tirummurukarruppadai (1. 

225) (canti) in the same, (camam) in the same and 
in Tirukkural etc (2) The fetter (<s) n though prohibited, 
occurs in words like n Pmananuru 74 and Pattinappalai 
in 140. ©iTfio* in Patiruppattu 30 and Tirumurkarruppadai 
120, Purananuru 6, in in Puram 93, and (3) 

ya and yu though prohibited occur in lueueia-ir (yavanar) in 
patiruppattu 2nd Padigam, Nedunal-vadai 101 and Mullaip- 
pattu 61 and yupam in Purananuru 15 and 224 Pattirruppattu 
67, Maturaikkanci 27 and yukam in Tirumurukarruppadai 
302 respectively. Even among these violations they are less 
frequent in Purananuru and Ainkurunuru, Patiruppattu etc. 
than in the comparatively later works like Manimekalai anrl 
Silappadikaram. 

Commenting on this violation, Naccinarkkiniyar,®® the 
commentator says that (though at the time of the composition 
of t|ie grammar the trend was like that) the rule was violated, 
in later times and brands them as bad usuage (®£S«wie«0) and 
Sanskrit corruptions, while Ilampuranar^® also betrays his in¬ 
ability to appreciate these changes which time had brought 
slowly into Tamil Literature. In his attempts to reconcile 
these rules with the usages in later works, he was foiled by 
the refusal of j^me recalcitrant words to be forced into har¬ 
as ft 38 Vide their commentaries on Sutrams 29, 31 and 32 of Moli- 
marapu of Sluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam respectively. 
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mony, and he iM-ands them straight way with alj the for6e 
.of his orthodox faith in the inviolability of Tolkappiyam 
rules, could summon to his aid, as of ungrammatical' and bad 
usage and as Sanskrit corruptions. Though he felt satisfied 
that he had disposed of all the usages which had crept in 
third sangam works in this way, the inadequacy of the easy 
explanation will be patent if we look into some other rules 
which Tolkappiyar himself has introduced deliberately wel¬ 
coming possible accretions to the Tamil vocabulary. He has 
provided for the inclusion of Sanskrit words and idioms chang¬ 
ing their form of letters to suit Tamil Phonology so that they 
might not militate against the genius of the Tamil language, 
even though the Sanskrit forms may appear multilated. So 
the commentator could not take shelter under his condemning 
those changes as mere corruption of Aryan forms and could 
not pretend that Tolkappiyar did not contemplate the assimi¬ 
lation of Sanskrit words like ^eussrir into Tamil literature. But 
he could not avoid the difficulty by merely saying that his 
rules were meant only for pinre Tamil words and would not 
militate against the use of Aryan words in the Tamil language. 
Tolkappiyar himself has used Sanskrit words though stint- 
ingly in his work and has made provision, for bringing’^ 
Sanskrit words into the Tamil language as far as his times 
called for. A number of non-Sanskrit new words are also, 
found in later Sangam works which also do not square with 
particular rutes of Tolkappiyam. Neither could Ilampuranar 
pluck up courage enough to repudiate these usages in later 
poems, that did not accord with Tolkappiyam rules and to 
brush them aside as ungrammatical usage. 

So the simple truth is that Tolkappiyam was written 
long prior to the third sangam works, and the later usages 
that grew up since the days of Tolkappiyam could .tnot be 
condemned for want of harmony with his archaisms. Language 

- -i - 

(i) 6UL- Q^srpSareS eui— Qeu(^piQpirf§) 
efQppQptrQ Lfear-Tfip 

fiij Qea/sp fiesroiBssa^ gienuppar tuvariJirr, Tolkappiyam. COlladl* 
karam. eccaviyal. 5-®, 
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ilike man is organic and grows, and as long as it preserves its 
vitality it must continue to grow and change in its incesi^ant 
; growth ; for is not change <3ie essence of language as it is of 
life ? The cradle of the child should not cramp the gro^igg 
limbs of the baby. 

. .tfv..V . • ■ V 1 

4. Another such instance comes to our notice in Tol- 
kappiyam which might enable us to a^ign if a much earlier 
date than the third sangams works. At the time of Tolkappi- 
yar,®* syllables like lya, lya ; nya, nya; mya, vya, and mva, 
could occur in the middle of words. This principle of syUaba- 
tion is not traceble in any of.the works assigned to the third 
sangam and this rule has become obsolete already at this time 
and evidently some centuries ought to have gone between 
these third sangam works and Tolkappiyam. In the Tiruk- 
kural supposed to be a work of the 1st century A. D. these 
are not found. The period when such syllables were in vogue 
ought to be thCTefore some centuries before the Christian 
Kra. 


• 5. One more internal evidence may be offered in sup¬ 
port of the antiquity of the work. Tolkappiyar treats pro¬ 
sody as a minor section of Porulatikaram dealing with matter, 
whereas by the third sangam prosody has claimed enough 
importance as not to be incorporated in Porulatikaram itself, 
but .to be treated as a separate division of grammar, and 
separate treatises like Kakaipadiniyam were written on 
prosody. 

6 . Finally it may be pointed out Tolkappiyar directly 
supports the tradition that there had been numerous literary 
writings and more than one treatise on grammar befOTe his 
days. The significant portion of Seyyuliyal’s®® opening Sutram 

(i) ei, eff&sirdr Qparard- MJ^of^/strarjuu), Tol — EluttTudikafam 
.(^) erdrs^ti L/dr&flQ/idrara-, tjSasirdr ^ppi) QiLfU Qup 

pdnrQp — Ibid. 27. 

tbSyairdar Qprdrjuih Ibid. 28. 

Tol. Seyyixliyal. 1. . 

pdieSenfu Lf904ur Qfiuii^dr e.jgiuQussr 
iuecsS^p eu(^p^6aarpparQjr ** — 
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may be given as a typical evidence for this view. In it the 
author stresses that poets of good fame have stated the 
foregoing as elements of a poeni emphatically and in an analy¬ 
tical way.” There are innumerable places in the whole range 
of Tolkappiyam, wherein Tolkappiyar refers to numerous 
authors and grammatical works in a general way that have 
preceded him and that have undoubtedly served as models for 
him. For instance the author has used the terms 
Lfoiai/H (the poets say) in about 56 places, Ounrf^u (they state) 
in about 45 places. (they eay) in about 24 places, eraru 

(has been said) in about 6 places. Q^n-eoeoofthuQQu^ (has 
been mentioned also) (the learned know) 

luruu/S LfGOsifT Qlcti^u (those vcrsed in prosody call) jsn-ssrsffa) 
t^cisuT (Thosc who havo studied grammar 

declare emphatically) Qs^ran^arr LfsDatk (The poets have told 
us) tjrpptrr Lf*)Hur^ (The poetS have composed) jpennaq^ 
Qiar^u Qirrf^u^ (The keen phdologists state) 

Q itrifi u Ljsitur Qtbrj^u^ (The great philologists state) SltueCL/essri-p 
dprr Qiu>rtfiu^ (Those who know the nature of language state) 
Lfsom par(^«arrpp LfeosninQiiiri-^ (The pOCtS keen in intellect) 
(They don’t exclude) ^areur-r^ (They don’t say) etc. 

These innumerable examples detailed above_jpredicate 
the existence of a number of Tamil grammatical worl& fur¬ 
nishing him with the materials for several parts of his gram¬ 
mar. Sivagna munivar^ in his ‘ payira virutti ’ says that Tol¬ 
kappiyar followed the trends of the vast number of works that 
preceded him in formulating his grammatical theories. The 
Tamils should have therefore made considerable literary prog¬ 
ress long before the 7th century B. C. to develop a civilisation 
and culture reflected in works like Totkap^yam. Theories of 
grammar are based on the mass of litearture available before 
a treatise of grammar is written and centuries of culture and 
civilisation should have gone in turn before they are embedded 
in the mass of Literature that followed. A great antiquity 
should therefore characterise a grammatical treatise reflecting 
this culture and civilisation. 


^ .Sivagnana munivar the all round poet, critic, granunarian, .logician, 
and philosopher and the author of a number of works varied has 
written an elaborate commentary in the preface of Tolkappiyam 
called Payira virutti. He belonged to the 18th century. A. D. 
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INDIAN LANGUAGES DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE. 

AT POONA 

{Report by Mr. V. /. Suhrahmaniam, Delegate of the 

Tamil Literary Society, Tuticorin, & The South Zone 
College Tamil Teach&s* Association, Tirunelveli) 

“ Tamil Literature is as ancient as any of the other Indian 
Languages including Sanskrit. Their Thirukkural and Kamba 
Ramayanam are unique examples. So let not the protago¬ 
nists of Hindi forget the claims of the Regional Languages,” 
declared His Excellency Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai, the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, in the concluding session of the Indian Lan¬ 
guages Development Conference convened in Poona, by the 
Poona University on the 23rd, 24th and 25th of May 1953. 

The S. P. College on the northern part of this historic 
city was the venue of the conference which considered the 
building up of technical vocabulary, development of the offi¬ 
cial language of union and the development of the regional 
languages of India. The inaugural and concluding sessions of 
the conference were conducted in the gaily decorated Lady 
Rama Bai Hall. Nearly five hundred delegates attended. The 
Honourable Minister for Education, Mr, M. V. Krishna Rao 
represented the Madras State, Prof. R. P, Sethu Pillai the 

Sri V. I. Subrahmaniam the Tamil 
latcrary Society, Tuticorin, and the South Zone College Tamil 
Teachers’ Association, Tirunelveli. The Rt. Hon. M. R. Jaya- 
har, the Vice-Chancellor of the Poona University, after stress^ 
ing the importance of the conference drew attention to the in¬ 
terest shown by the Central and State Governments, the In¬ 
dian Universities and Cultural Associations by delegating men 
of great talent to participate in the conference. A warm wel¬ 
come was accorded to the Delegates. Then he requested 
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Mahamahopadyaya P. V. Kane, the former Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University to preside over the sessions. The 
reputed Sanskrit scholar P. V. Kane, discussed in detail the 
articles of our Constitution regarding languages and brought 
to light the predominant position occupied by English over 
the Union Languages. He requested the Delegates to serious¬ 
ly consider the recommendation of Sir S. Radhakrishnan in the 
Repwt of Education. Finally he appealed for a dispassion¬ 
ate consideration of all the proposals. ‘ The gteat ideal, that 
we have to place before us,’ he observed, * is how to reconcile 
the claims of National Unity with the diversity of Regional 
languages and how to successfully evolve a uniformity in the 
use of Scientific and technical words throughout the length 
and breadth of this vast continent.’ With this the morning 
session concluded at 11 aun. to resume in the same place at 
3 pjn. 


To facilitate effective discussion the conference branched 
off into three sections each under a president. The first sec¬ 
tion dealing about Technical vocabulary, was presided over by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. In his address he pleaded for a 
‘ go slow policy ’ in the attempt to Sanskritise completely, the 
technical terminology urged by Dr. Reguvira and requested to 
adopt the suggestions of the late R. L. Mitra of Bengal. “ In¬ 
dian Science has the base in Modern Europe and naturally 
with its Laboratory and all the various aparatus, its technical 
vocabulary also has come to stay at least to a certain extent. 
We should try to Indianise by, first, making science an integral 
part of the mental make up of the Indian citizen. (With that 
if we have both the English terms and the Indian equivalents, 
and if we take sufficient care for the study of the mother 
tongue through its literature, the fullest Indianisation of our 
scientific and technical vocabulary will come in as a matter of 
course ” was his concluding remarks in his lengthy address. 

This was followed by the humorous speech of Masthi 
Venkatesa Iyengar, the president of the second section to con¬ 
sider the development of Hindi. “ Since Hindi is the National 
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language the other languages spoken are not less national. 
Equally with Hindi, they are National languages. Hindi is 
not to replace English. The Regional language will be used in 
all offices and courts in each region. Hindi will be used only 
for inter-provincial and centre Vs : provincial communica¬ 
tions. Persons whose mother tongue is Hindi should select a 
South Indian Language as a subject for the competitive Exa¬ 
mination.” Dr.- Ragu Vira, the President of the third section 
dealing about the development of the Regional languages, 
spoke in Hindi. From the high pitch of his voice and emo¬ 
tional gestures he appeared to have violently refuted Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji’s suggestion ‘ to go slow ’. In the second half of his 
address, he mainly dealt with the methods of familiarising one 
lajiguage by the other to preserve the national unity. “ There 
should be no mutual jealousies. These will benefit no one but 
the foreigner. Hindi should not encroach on the sphere of 
the regional languages. As long as English dominates no In¬ 
dian language can develop. It will continue withering. Hindi 
must be taught as an optional language to all school going 
children. No student should be compelled for the study of 
Hindi as for any foreign tongue. Mono-lingual states will be 
helpful in the development of the Regional languages. The 
lurking idea which finds expression in private conversation, 
-that English will remain for ever must be definitely abandon¬ 
ed. Emphasis on English must be replaced by emphasis on 
the mother-tongue. Very little is known in North India about 
Tamil literature. The Tamil Universities and the Ministry 
of Education in Tamil Nad or the Tamil Academies should 
undertake the translations of the Tamil classics into North 
Indian Languages and from other Indian languages into 
Tamil.” These are the other important points of his address. 
With an invitation from the Vice-Chancellor of the Poona 
Univ^sity to tea, in the beautiful lawns of the University 
Gardens the evening session concluded. 

Next day the sectional meetings were conducted in £he 
Lecture Halls of th S. P. College. Discussions were very lively. 
Rapporteurs were appointed to take note of the discussions 
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and to report to the President of the Conference. Twenty-1 
seven papers were submitted for the first section which in¬ 
cluded those of Prof. C.' P. Sankaran and R. P. Sethu Pillai.' 
The representative of the Central Government Dr. Humayun- 
Kabir, took keen interest in this section. After two sittings' 
four recommendations were made to the president (which are 
attached below). The second section under Sri M. Venka- 
tesa Iyengar earnestly considered th suggestions for the Deli- 
gates. Hon. Minister M. V. Krishna Rao remained through¬ 
out in this section and represented the views of the Madras 
State. Six papers were received. Sri C. J. Joshi of Dharwar, 
pleaded for the utilisation of the Dravidic stems along with 
Sanskrit ones, in building up the technical vocabulary. The 
third section considered the development of the Regional lan¬ 
guage. It was active under the chairmansliip of Dr. Ragu 
Vira. Fourteen written contributions were received which 
included the one from the Delegate of the Tamil Literary 
Society. It was very refreshing to hear a good many Dele¬ 
gates, particularly those from Bengal speaking high of the 
cultural antiquity of Tamil Literature. Nine recommenda¬ 
tions were made by this section. 

On Monday the 25th of May the concluding session of the 
conference was conducted again in the Rama Bai Hall. His 
Excellency Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai was expected to say a 
few words in this session. Due to an urgent call from the 
Prime Minister he left for Delhi on the previous day and came 
late to the conference. In his shrill but commanding tone he 
stressed the need for viewing things in the light of world de¬ 
velopments. *To isolate English from the curriculum is to 
isolate Indians from the world. Should we do it ? Those who 
desire Hindi do not realize the others point of view. There are 
languages more cultured and more ancient than Hindi. Tamil 
literature is as ancient as any other Indian languages include 
ing Sanskrit. Their Thirukkural and Kamha Ramayanam are 
unique examples. Sg. let. not the protogonist of Hindi, forget 
the claims of the Regional language. In view of all these difB- 
culties let me ask you to proceed slowly and cautiously. We 

20 
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shall not be shy of English ” concluded the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay and left immediately the conference Hall. Before his 
arrival the conference unanimously passed the following reso¬ 
lutions. 

gECTION A 

(1) All technical terms for all Sciences should be drawn 
as far as possible from Sanskrit sources. 

(2) All international Symbols, signs and formulae should 
be retained for use as they are in use at present. 

(3) International Scientific terms and expressions should 
be retained if suitable Indian Equivalents cannot be found. 

(4) Scientific and technical terms should be uniform 
throughout the union as far as possible. 

SECTION B 

(1) One of the existing obstacles to a ready spread of 
the official language of the Union is the apprehension tha,t it 
will encroach on the sphere of regional languages. It should 
therefore be made clear that the regional languages should 
each in its area be the language in which all the affairs of the 
area are conducted and all instruction is imparted. 

(2) Hindi having been chosen as the official language 
of the Union, the States in which the other languages of the 
country are spoken should take steps to spread a knowledge 
of the official language of the Union among their population. 

(3) The development of the official language of the 
Union in accordance with the directives of the Constitution is 
the common concern of the speakers of all Indian languages. 
This conference called upon .the imiversities Language and 
Literary Associations, Academic Institutions and State Gov¬ 
ernments to take up immediately the study of concrete action 
on lines indicated by Section 351 of the Constitution. It is 
hoped and expected that the official language of the Union 
that will develop as a result of these efforts will conform to 
the genius of the pareht stock and, therefore, will be easily and 
paturally acceptable to those whose mother tongue is Hindi 
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SECTION C 

(1) That the Regional Language or the mother^tongue 
be the first language of our school going children. 

(2) That provision be made for the teaching of Hindi 
at Secondary Schools. 

(3) That provision be made, wherever possible for the 
teaching of another Indian Language at Secondary Schools. 

(4) That advanced courses and research in Indian Lan> 
guages and literature be instituted at all our Universities. 

(5) That Bureau for translation of literary and scien¬ 
tific works from one Indian Language into another be insti¬ 
tuted at State Education Ministries, Universities and Lan¬ 
guage Societies. 

(6) That as the first step, grammars, conversation books 
and bilingual dictionaries of Indian languages be prepared. 

(7) That every regional language should have one (all 
literature) Magazine, in which the users of that language 
should find information about currents in other Indian Lite¬ 
ratures. 

(8) That the Central and State Governments should 
establish Indian Languages Teachers Training centres to serve 
the needs of schools. 

(9) That the Central and State Governments should 
institute prizes, scholarships, grants and funds to encourage 
writers, societies and universities to take up and accomplish, 
the items detailed above. 

The President P. V. Kane insisted that the representa¬ 
tives of the various Governments should try to carry out the 
recommendations of this conference. With a vote of thanks 
proposed by Prof. D. V. Potdkr, the chairman of the organiz¬ 
ing committee the conference was dissolved. One notable 
feature of the conference was the sincerity shown by all the 
Delegates in finding an acceptable solution to the language 
problem and to put into practice what was arrived at. Many 
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of the delegates left Poona on that day itself. Those who 
were linguisticians remained to attend anothr conference on 
26th of May convened by the Deccan College with the aid of 
the Ford Foundation to give a fillip to linguistic studies in 
India. 


SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 

Poona, May 24. 

Sri Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Chairman, West Bengal 
Legislative Council, today said in the matter of scientific 
and technical terminology, India, at least for the present, 
ought to liave a bilingual vocabulary both in English and the 
mother tongue. 

Indian science has had its basis modern Europe, and, 
naturally, with its laboratory and apparatus, its technical 
vocabulary also has come to stay — at least to a certain ex¬ 
tent," he added. 

Sri Chatterjee, who was presiding over a sectional meet¬ 
ing of the Indian Languages Development Conference dealing 
with “ the vocabulary of technical terms,” added that English 
had become a unique vehicle of world Culture at the present 
day. Indians could always acquire it with greater facility than 
any other European language. 


KEEP WAY TO ENGLISH OPEN 

“ Since in India’s higher scientific life, and interna¬ 
tional relations English will retain a place which cannot, with¬ 
in a reasonably near future, be replaced by any Indian lan¬ 
guage, we should kwp the way to English open by making 
the study of the sciences through English optional. 
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He referred to the policy of Nagpur University, which has 
adopted a number of text-books in Marathi and Hindi on 
Phyacs, Chemistry, Biology, and Botany in which totally new 
Devanagiri symbols and,-s 3 finbolic representations have been 
introduced, and said that if such a course was followed in the 
different language areas in India, it‘ would effectively isolate 
India's science not only in Hindi, but also in other regional 
languages. 

“ This kind of isolationism, he said, " wpuld he disastrous 
to Indian science. 

“For whatever we might say and do, in India scientific 
knowledge is not so well spread among the people, and it is 
not verj’’ much advanced either. 

“ For years and yeafs , before an adequate scientific educa¬ 
tion can spread among the masses, we shall have ,to link up 
ourselves with the scientific world of other advanced countries 
in order to ensure our own progress and for this a common 
set of symbols is one of the primary necessiti^,” he added. 

Sri Chattbrjee posed the question — should we try to 
creatp and impose upon all our Indian languages a common 
scientific vocabulary ? If so, to what extent will that be pos¬ 
sible or, should we, he asked, have the principle of “laissez- 
faire ” foi*^ each language, allowing its own writers, who are 
its true custodians, to follow the native trend in this matter 
and create for each language its own vocabulary inde¬ 
pendently? ] ■ 

He pointed out that it had been generally admitted that 
for the greater part of India a cultural vocabulary derived 
from Sanskrit would be a most potent bond of unity, and for 
this reason a very widespread “ Sanskritisation ” of Hindi 
was sought to be effected within a decade, or even less than 
a decade. The use of the mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction in school and college to the fullest extent possible 
had also been accepted as a great principle. The conffict bet- 
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ween Hindi as the Pan-Indian, inter-State language, and 
the official language of the Union, and the regional languages 
as had been sought to be mitigated by fostering the greatest 
amount of unity possibly between Hindi, on the one hand, 
and the various regional languages, on the other. 

Such unity could only he achieved through a common 
scientific and cultural vocabulary, as nearly as possible, for 
all the languages of the Indian Union, a vocabulary of words 
derived from Sanskrit. 


CULTURE INDIVISIBLE 

“'We should, however, consider the great fact,” he added, 
“ that human culture at the present day is one and indivisible, 
and there has been, ever since man began his quest' for the 
discovery of the unseen, co-operation among different groups 
of peoples of diverse races and languages. We have also to 
remember that the present day physical science is a creation 
of modern Europe, and its greatest exponentfe are the European 
peoples, particularly the English-speaking peoples. 

“ It should not be in any way derogatory to our national 
self respedb to have borrowed, along with European science, 
some of its words—particularly its English words 

Presiding over the section which deals with “ the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi as the common language of India,” Sri M. 
Venkatesa Ayyangar said Hindi should be called the “ Federal 
language,” and not “national language,” as the other languages 
spoken in India were equally “national languages.” 

While agreeing with the decision of the Government in 
choosing Hindi to serve as the common language for communi¬ 
cation between State and State and the States and the Union, 
he said there, however, had been much misunderstanding in 
the country of the implications of this choice. One mis¬ 
apprehension among large sections of the population was tho 
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idea^at in calling i€ the ‘^national language/' a higher status 
had been given to it than regional languages. 

A second misapprehension was that Hindi had been 
selected to take the place that English had under British rule. 
While this was partly true, Hindi, he said, was not intended 
to displace English. Just as all living Indian languages were 
national languages, so Hindi was a regional language. 

A third misapprehension which should be cleared was 
that people speaking one of the other regional languages should 
in future use only Hindi to get into touch with people living 
in other language areas. 

A fourth misapprehension was the belief of some Hindi 
propagandists that Hindi was understood by very nearly all 
the population of India. 


STUDY OF HISTORY OF LANGUAGES 

Poona, Mat 29. 

A conference of prominent educationists held under 
the auspices of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona, to-day expressed the opinion 
that it was necessary that a knowledge of the history of a 
language should form an integral part of the study pertaining 
to that language. A resolution passed at the conference re¬ 
commended that universities should include the scientific 
study of languages in their curricula for the Bachelor of Arts 
and Master of Arts degrees and provide for this tfeaching by 
the creating of departments of linguistics; 

The conference, which concluded its four-day delibera¬ 
tions to-day, was called for the purpose of planning of a pro 
ject for a scientific study of Indian languages and w\^h a view 
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to preparing basic vocabularies as a possible solution of the 
problem of inter-communication among the different regions 
of India. The conference which was inaugurated by Sir Ralph 
Turner, Director of the School of Oriental and African studies, 
London, was attended among others by Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
President of the West Bengal Legislative Council, Dr. Ragliu- 
vira of the International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur, 
Dr. Baburam Saksena, Dr. Vishwanath Prasad, Dr. Murray 
Fowler and representatives of various universities in India. 

The conference further recommended that the following 
fundamental tasks in connection with the immediate needs of 
Indian linguistics be undertaken : (1) a new linguistic survey 
of India on a comprehensive and modern lines on an aU-India 
level; (2) establishment of a bibliography service for linguis¬ 
tics—specially Indian ; (3) critical editions of important texts 
in the principal Indian languages; and (4) translation into 
' principal Indian languages of the most important standard 
books on general and Indian linguistics written in foreign 
languages. 

Discussing the subject, “ the project for common vocabu¬ 
laries of the principal Indian languages ”, the conference was 
of the opinion that the project submitted by the Deccan 
College was one of great significance to the scientific study of 
Indian linguistics as well as to its application to practical 
problems. It, therefore, recommended that the project should 
be undertaken as early as possible with the co-operation of 
scholars from all parts of the country. 

A standing committee consisting of Sir Ralph Turner 
(Chairman), Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Prof. Baburam 
Saksena, Prof. D. N. Shri Kanthayya and Dr. S. M. Katre 
(Convener) was constituted to advise the Director of the 
Deccan College on matters of organisation and direction of 
work on the project. Among the works that w ill be under¬ 
taken by the college will be the preparation of descriptive 
grammars and bilingual dictionaries of regional languages on 
a uniform basis following scientific methods of phonemic and 
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morphenic analysis and the study of the common vocabulary 
between Hindi and the regional languages as also of the 
semantic ch^ges of loan words (from Sanskrit and other ^ 
sources) in regional centres. 

The conference also . requested the authorities of the 
Deccan College to extend the training facilities designed for 
the special staff to be recruited for the project to other scholars 
interested in Indian linguistics and recommended that a 
summer training school be inaugurated at the college pre¬ 
mises in which Indian and foreign experts could give intensive 
training in principles and methodology of modern linguistics 
as applied to Indian languages. 


BOOKS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

BmiilOGRAPHT TO BE PUBLISHED 

MaDKAS, JjUNB 17. 

„ A nauonal bibliography of books, published so far in all 
Indian Iwguages, on the lines of the British National Biblio¬ 
graphy, is to be compiled at the National Library of India, 
Calcutta, according to Sri B. S. Kesavan, President, Indimi 
Library Association, and Chief Librarian of the National 
Library. 

Sri Kesavan, who is touring South India to see that a 
copy of each book published in the four principal South In¬ 
dian languages, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada, is 
automatically sent to the National Library soon after publi¬ 
cation, conferred with officials of the Madras, and Ttavancore- 
Cochin Governments in Madras today. He will leave for 
Bangalore on Thursday. 

In an interview, Sri Kesavan pointed out that during the 
last seven years, the Government had made no provision to 
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ensure that publications in various languages in the States 
automaticaUy accrued to the Central Library. Before that 
the British Museum in London, and the India Office were 
given this prhdlege of selecting whatever books they liked 
from the publications in the several States as gazetted perio¬ 
dicals. With the new realignment of States in India the 
Registration Act of 1867 was to be revised, so that publica¬ 
tions could automatically be sent first to the State Library, 
then to the Parliamentary Library, and finally to the National 
Library. 

Sri Kesavan praised the Madras Government for its co¬ 
operation in regard to the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Act of 1867. 


MALAYALAM TYPEWRITER 

Calcutta, June 18. 

A typewriter in Malayalam will be on sale in India short¬ 
ly, and its component parts are now on the way from the 
United States, for assembly in a Calcutta factory. 

This Malayalam typewriter represents the successful cul¬ 
mination of 20 years of efforts to design a satisfactory key 
board in this language. The major technical difficulty of typ¬ 
ing vowel signs immediately above and below the characters 
was resolved with the use of dead and offset keys thus elimi¬ 
nating tedious back-spacing. 

The typefaces for a prototype Malayalam typewriter were 
etched by hand in Calcutta. When the prototype proved 
practical, an art drawing of the characters was made for the 
final die-making.and type-casting in New York. 

Typewriters are at present available in Tamil, Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujerati, Bengali, Gurmukhi, Urudu, and Sinhalese. 

Development work on Canarese, Oriya and Telugu type¬ 
writers is at present in progress. 
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TAMIL FESTIVAL IN DELHI 

New Delhi, Aug. 29. 

President Rajendra Prasad today expressed the* hope that ^ 
“ the different languages of the country will grow and enrich ' 
the rich culture of India as a whole.” 

The President gave an assurance that “ there is no at¬ 
tempt on the part of anybody to impose Hindi on the south 
or to suppress any of the other languages of India.” ” On the 
other hand,” the President said, ” we wish them all prosperity 
and we wish them to grow and enrich the rich culture of the 
country as a whole.” 

The President was inaugurating the three-day sixth Tamil 
festival here this morning. The Vice-President, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan presided. 

For a brief moment the Regal Theatre in Connaught 
Place where the function was held breathed the South Indian 
atmosphere. While on the one hand the nagaswaram was 
being played, priests on the other with “ Poorna Kumbham” 
in their hands chanted the Upanishads in a loud voice ready 
to receive the President. These "were features in the Capital 
unknown to the common folk of the North and naturally at¬ 
tracted a great deal of visitors. Earlier, there was a proces¬ 
sion from the South Indian School to the Regal Theatre w'ith 
Vidwan R. Subramaniam and party playing the nagaswaram. 

The President, on arrival, was welcomed by Dr. K. S. 
Krishnan, Chairman, Mr. 0. V. Alagesan and other members 
of the Reception Committee. 

President’s Appeal 

Dr. Ra jendra Prasad, while emphasising the need for a 
common language which would bind the people from all parts 
of the country together, was sceptical of the success of the 
movement to have a National Hindi different from the Hindi 
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they all knew. What was really necessary, the President 
was that the various languages of the country should make 
their contribution to the Hindi of the present day, and should 
enrich the language which would ultimately not be a Hindi 
of the Northerners alone but one created, fostered and nurtiu*- 
ed by all Indians. 

The Central Ministers, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, Mr. 
K. C. Reddy, and Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, and Ceylon’s High 
Commissioner, Mr. C. Coomaraswami, were among the dis¬ 
tinguished guests present. A large number of delegates fr^ 
different parts of India attended the festival. 

Dr. K. S. Krishnan, on behalf of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee, welcoming the guests, said, “I have much pleasure in 
extending to all the distinguished delegates and the partici¬ 
pants in this festival a very warm welcome. We have been 
particularly fortunate in having with us at the inauguration 
ceremony our revered President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, our 
great philosopher-statesman. Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the RepubSic of India, and His Excellency Mr. Cooma¬ 
raswami, High Commissioner for Ceylon in India, who is a 
great lover of Tamil. I am sure that the festival inaugurated 
under such distinguished auspices, along with so many great 
poets and scholars participating, will be a great success. (We 
are indeed very grateful to the many distinguished delegates 
who have come from different parts of India and Ceylon. 

“ Festivals jlike the one we are inaugurating today, will, 
I am sure, greatly help not only in developing the languages, 
but what will be of lasting benefit, in developing in us a pro¬ 
per sense of values.” 


Dr. Prasad’s Address 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his speech said : “ I think it wiljl 
be best for me to begin with a confession and an apol(^. The 
confession is that I am completely and utterly ignorant of 
Tamil and the apology is that I have not been able to learn it. 
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That apology is not only on my behalf, but I think I can offer 
it on behalf of all Northerners of this country. We have been 
thinking of having a common language for our, country, a 
language which will be used for our national purposes. We 
are expecting and hoping that our brothers and sisters in 
the South will learn that language. Unfortunately I have not 
noticed any movement in the North for acquainting ourselves 
vrith the languages of the South. The losers are not the people 
of the South but the people of the North, and I only hope that 
they will soon realise the great loss which they are sustaining 
on account of their not being acquainted with the big lit^a* 
ture that is enshrined in the languages of the South. 

Gonteibution to Renaissance 

Dr. S. Radhakridinan, who presided, hoped that thei deli¬ 
berations of the Sixth Tamil Festival would give a great im¬ 
petus to the work of Tamil scientists, scholars and artists, and 
others and thus contribute also to the renaissance through 
which our country is passing. 

“The great charm of our country,” Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said, “ is its diversity. It is also its main problem. From the 
beginning of our history our thinkers have tried to adjust and 
harmonise the different traditions which arose from the many 
different peoples of our country and make them blend into a 
happy harmony. Through interchange of men and ideals we 
were.abjle to achieve a cultural solidarity which transcends the 
distinctions of languages and races. If you look at the his¬ 
tory of Tamil literature, of Tamil archaeology, Tamil art, you 
will discover precious tokens of past ages, great memorials of 
the march of the human mind in this country. It reflects, so 
to say, the progress of the resurgent India. The earliest work 
of the Tamils, as Mr. Avinashilingam said, is the Tholkappi- 
yam of the fifth century. It refers to Vedic codes whidi are 
identified with local deities. You find in the rock edicts of 
Asoka that he sent Buddhist missions not only to Hellenic 
potentates but also to the Tamil Powers. Early works UJce* 
Thirukkural and others showed the enormous influence of Jain 
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and Buddhist thought on Tamil works. The Chinese travel¬ 
lers referred to Buddhist shrines and Buddhist stupas. They 
point out how some of the great works on Buddhism hail from 
South India. Bodhi Dharma came from Kancheepuram, 
Buddha Ghosha and Dharm^ala were people from the South, 
from Tamil Nad. Later on great Acharyas, Smnts—Saivaites 
and Vaishnavites—these have made a profound contribution 
to the growth of Indian literature. Their names are well- 
known throughout this country and even outside. \We cannot 
say that Islam and Christianity have not left their mark in 
South India. In other words, the history of Tamils is a re¬ 
flection of the history of the rest of India passed through 
different phases, Vedic, Jain. Buddhist, Hindu revivaH and 
Islam and Christianity”. 

Fundamental Truths 

Continuing, Dr. Radhakrishnan said : “ Let us not think 
that the Tamils are living merely on past inheritance. They 
have great things of which they can be proud even today. 
The contribution which they make to politics and administra¬ 
tion, to science and art, these are very impressive and I will 
only say that the Tamil Academy will do better by publish¬ 
ing biographies of eminent Tamilians and also bringing out 
short series like the Lexicon series which the 'Oxford Press is 
bringing out. The Tamil Academy is giving a great encour¬ 
agement to artistes, scholars and others who are interested in 
the revival of our culture. It is well known that the artistes 
are the unconscious legislators of mankind. They are the 
people who help considerably in bringing about a different 
climate of opinion which is fostered through democracy and 
which will enable us to live up to the great ideals which are 
embodied in our Constitution. We cannot help saying that 
throughout this country while ideals are proclaimed in our 
scriptures, and are embodied in our Constitution—^they are 
great—^we do not actually live up to them. The South Indian 
teachers have emphasised the truth of democracy in the Upa- 
'Hiishad as ” Thathwamasi ”. It does not mean that men are 
equqkin their physical form or psychological attitude, It 
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affirms the claim to equality of every human individual. Deep 
down in the human soul there must be a road open to all in¬ 
dividuals to rise to their highest stature. It is that kind of 
spiritual equality which the Upanishadic statement affirms. 
You find a great Tamil work saying “ One God and one human 
community ”, the community of mankind. Similarly another 
great South Indian teacher, Sri Vedantadesikar, has stated 
that the only test of civilisation is either you believe in God 
or you believe in human equality ; if you believe in these two 
things, you are civilised whatever may be the caste to which 
you belong. If you do not believe in them, then to whatever 
caste you belong, you are not civilised. These are the great 
ideals of human equality and brotherhood affirmed by the 
Upanishads and by great South Indian teachers. If today 
social relations are somewhat spoiled in South India, it is due 
to a lack of appreciation and lack of implementation of these 
fundamental concepts, which are handed down to us. It is 
possible, therefore, for our artistes, for our literary men, to 
produce a different atmosphere altogether and to see to it 
that the sense of equality is implemented .to a greater extent 
in South India. 

Vitality op Tamil 

Air. C. Coomaraswamy, High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in India, who spoke next, said: “ It is a great and opportune 
idea on the part of the Tamil Academy of Madras to hold a 
Tamil Festival annually for the promotion of Tamil scholar¬ 
ship and literature including music and fine arts and to hold 
these festivals in different places. Two years ago this festival 
was held in my own country and in my homeland of Jaffna, 
while I was here in Delhi. I think we should congratulate the 
Delhi Tamil Sangam for arranging to hojld the Festival this 
time in the metropolis of India and bring home to the people 
of Northern India the richness and beauty of our language. 
The Tamil language is said-to be one of the oldest in the world 
and some even go to the extent of saying that it is the oldest 
and sweetest in the world. The fact that it has stood the on¬ 
slaughts of time and survived, retaining its purity, shows that 
it has a vitality of its own which cannot be subdued. But it 
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haa had its own bad time. In common with other indigenous 
languages in India and in my country, it had suffered a set¬ 
back on account of the domination of these countries by 
foreign Powers. The damage done in my own country may 
be said to be even greater than in India. Being a small coim- 
try, the foreign influence was able to extend deeper into the 
life of the people there than here. I still remember in my 
school days the cry was for English and more English. The 
result was that our national languages were badly neglected 
and did not receive the attention they deserved. But with the 
attainment of independence we may look forward to a bright 
future for our mother tongue. In my own country Sinhalese 
and Tamil have been made compulsory in schools for children 
of the respecuve races and efforts are being made to impart 
even university education in their languages. I will not take 
upon myself to say anything on the possibility of complete 
elimination of English, in higher education. But under the 
present policy, there is no need to fear that there will be any 
more difficulty in the promotion and progress of our national 
languages.” 


Tribute to the Tamils of Ceylon 

“ Fortunately, in India the establishment of the Madras 
University had an encouraging effect on the study of Tamil 
and candidates from my own country used to go there for their 
studies and also acquired great proficiency in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage itself. It may be of interest to know that the first ^b,-. 
duates of the Madras University are said to be Jaffna Tamils - 
from Ceylon. We, the Tamils of Ceylon, regard the Tamil 
culture in the South of India as the fountainhead of our lanr 
guage since the greatest Tamil classic came from there. 'We 
still look to the great poets and writers of modem times to 
lead and to give inspiration in literary activities in the Tamil 
language* Even before we attained independence we have 
from time to time invited leading scholars and exponents 
arts and music to visit our country and to give us the benefit 
of their achievements in their various subjects. -I have no 
doubt that this will be continued in the future. 
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I may emphasise the fact that the people of Ceylon, 
though belonging to the two major communities, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, are of the same stock as the people of India. ‘The 
Sinhalese are descendants of the people in India who went 
from Northern India and although their language is now 
spoken only in Ceylon, there can be no doubt that it was origi¬ 
nally of Indian origin. They received the greatest gift, the 
Buddhist religion, from the great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka. 
The Tamils of Ceyilon, on the other hand, came from South 
India and have always maintained the cultural and religious 
connection with the Tamils of South India. It may briefly be 
said that the Tamils of Ceylon form a permanent and indis¬ 
soluble and living link between India and Ceylon. In this 
connection, I may be pardoned if I refer to certain differences 
that have been arisen between the two countries over the at¬ 
tainment of independence. I can assure you that these are 
only a passing phase. There is the underlying unity of inte¬ 
rests between the two countries which will always bind them 
together. These differences were magnified and adversely 
commented upon due to misunderstanding and at the instance 
of vested interests for their own purposes. But your great 
Prime Minister and our own Prime Minister are very anxious 
to see that these differences are settled soon. It is fortunate 
that by their recent talk they have understood! each other’s 
position and appreciate the difficulties. I have no doubt that 
at no distant date, they will arrive at a settlement satisfactory 
to aU concerned and the two countries together,-hand in hand 
with a common culture and identity of interest will work for 
the common good. 

“ I hope the Tamil Festival will be held in different places 
in rotation and there will be many occasions when it will be 
held in different parts of Ceylon, and it will no doubt have a 
beneficent effect in bringing the two countries together.” 

Very Ancient Culture 

Earlier, Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, President of 
the Tamil Academy, welcoming the guests, said : "Our great 

22 
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Indiaa civilisation is a mighty river formed by the confluence 
of many streams. Its ris© is almost coeval with the birth of 
man. The earliest stream that could be traced back as near 
to the source of the river as possible at the present state of 
knowledge is the Tamil civilisation. Tamil literature reflects 
this culture and civilisation of the Tamils through these thou¬ 
sands of years. Among the spoken languages of the world, 
Tamil is perhaps the most ancient. 

“ The relationship of the Tamil language with the other 
languages of the world has not yet been fully studied. That 
it belongs to the group of languages called the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages and that it is the dldest, richest and most highly or¬ 
ganised of them is admitted on all hands. Researches have 
shown that the Tamil group of languages had once spread all 
over India. The language of the mountaineers in Rajmahal 
abounds in terms identified with Tamil. What is still more 
surprising is that names by which ivory, apes, peacocks, etc., 
are known in the Hebrew Bible are the same as still used in 
Tamil. Teak from the Tamil land has been found tq be used 
in Ur of the Chaldees about 3000 B.C., and there seems to 
have been commercial intercourses between the Tamils and 
Mesopotamia about 4000 B.C. Tamil, consequently, has also 
a very ancient literature. 

“ The earliest literature now available is Tholkappiyam, 
about 500 B.C., the earjlier books referred to in it and other 
books having been lost. Belonging to about the same age is 
the Thirukkural, about 200 B.C. which is famous for the very 
great truths it inculcates and so has been translated into almost 
all the great languages of the world. The Saivite and Vaishna- 
vite saints and the great hymns they sang bdlong to a later 
age, namely, from about the Seventh Century A.D., while the 
great Kamba Rdmayaiui belongs to the Eleventh century. 
Then came the age of the commentators and latter day poets 
and writers, until in the modern age, we have Subramania 
Bharati, the great poet of modem Tamil renaissance. 
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Character of Living Language 

“ But mere wealth of ancient literature will not give a 
^eat place to a language in modern times. Language is a 
livmg embodiment of the needs and aspirations of the people, 
while in a large measure it also reflects the progress of the 
people. And so as a living 'language, it is essential that Tamil 
should be enriched with modem knowledge, in addition to 
our great ancient literature. It must have within itself the 
^ope, ability and capacity for self-expression of the people 
in various ways j it should also provide aspects of knowledge 
including the highest sciences. The national movement and 
the freedom struggle have given an impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of our languages and the achievement of freedom has 
given the fundamental background necessary for their growth. 
It is with this great objective in vieW that the Tamil Academy 
was founded on the eve of independence in 1947.” 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar mentioned that the Tamil 
Academy was now engaged in the preparation of an encycb- 
paedia in Tamil and that it had been proposed to bring it out 
in ten volumes of about 750 pages each at a cost of about nine 
lakhs of rupees. After seven years of very hard and continu¬ 
ous effort, the first volume had gone to the Press and was ex¬ 
pected to be pubilished soon. 

Speaking next, Dr. S. R. Ranganathan described the 
Tamil Academy as a multi-purpose organisation and said that 
the Academy had a duty to render to the Tamils scattered all 
over the world who were very anxious to get into touch with 
their motherland. India, he said, had got to solve the pro¬ 
blem of integrating the various cultures of the country while 
preserving the individuality of each unit. 
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O F THE many recommendations made by the Indian Se¬ 
condary Educatiofi Commission in its recent report, 
there are some that deserve the attention of not only pro¬ 
fessional teachers and educationists: but also of all' thx)S0 
generally interested in the development of our national lan¬ 
guages. If Tamil is to become an effective medium of modem 
thought and an apt instrument for citizenship in a democracy, 
the teaching of Tamil in our Schools and Colleges, and the 
training of teachers of Tamil should receive particular at¬ 
tention. “ There is no enthusiasm, no creative urge to initiate 
an educational renaissance” says the report of the Commission, 
and if this lack of enthusiasm and creativity be true of 
teachers in general, it is not in any way less true of lecturers 
and teachers of Tamil. 

This state of inertia is partly due to the sense of frustra¬ 
tion that prevails among lecturers and teachers because of 
the poor terms and conditions of service, but it is also due 
to the low standards and inadequate training of language 
.teachers. With the change over to the mother-tongue medium, 
one would think it necessary that the teacher of iTamil be 
well-equipped, well-read, urbane and polished as the teacher 
of Latin or Greek, ch* even the teacher of EngH^ was be¬ 
lieved to be in the colonial period. One would expect that 
the era is over when the Tamil pundit provided a good deal 
of mirth and lau^ter at his own expense, possibly because 
of his stilted, artificial style, his mide manners, his blissful 
ignorance of the ways of the modern world and the English 



language and • his reaction to progress unauthentic^ited by 
tradition. One would expect too that the jjerj^ is past wjhen 
he used to be a secluded figure in the staff-room and on the 
campus, rather a museum-piece out of the past than an 
educationist engrossed in the problems of the present. One 
has a right to expect that he is now able to use modern 
methods of teaching and can make a public address or eng^e 
in conversation without frequent appeals to authorily sup¬ 
ported by hackneyed quotations. One has a right to eixpect 
all this and more but the Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission does not find enough justification to sketch an 
optimistic portrait of the language teacher. It says 
erypticaflly Any teacher, however poorly qualified, has been 
considered good enough to teach the mother tongue ”. And 
later, ‘*If well-qualified and well-trained teachers can take- 
up the teaching of the mother-tongue in this progressive 
spirit^it may well raise the whole level and quality of edu¬ 
cation.” 

It is difficult to understand why in Celylon the teaching 
of Tamil in the higher forms of certain secondary schools 
is entnisted to persons who have, had no training, and who 
have no higher qualification than a pass in Tamil in the 
S. S. C. examination. While trained graduates are sought 
for other subjects, the heads of schools seem to feel that Tamil 
may be taught anyhow by anyone. 

Not only are ..the qualifications and the training of 
teachers so unsatisfactory that the hope of a brilliant Tamil 
Renaissance is denied to this generation, but the tools too 
with which, the teachers have to work, namely, text-books 
and books of general reading, are poor and insufficient for 
educational adventure. When dealing with text-books, with 
bpoks of generd reading and with Hbrairy books, the Com¬ 
mission has pointed out the need for a scientific approach 
tp their compilation and production. “The bulk of the 
evide^ that was tendered, particularly by teachers in 
ephools and colleges,. indica^’-that there was a great de-^ 



terioration in the standai^ of text-books at present preBcribed 

to students. We have referred elsewhere to the grmt 

paucity of books of reference in the regional langnages for 
school libraries. We feel that unless active attempts are 
made to bring out a number of such publications as well 
as books in the regional languages and in the official language 
of the union, the all round development of the pupil will be 
seriously handicapped. Teachers also should have more books 
available to them in the languages .so that they may with 

profit refer to them and keep their knowledge up-to-date_ 

We may, in passing, make a reference here to the associated 
problem of the production of suitable books for children and 
adol^ents. At present there is a great paucity of such 
books in practically all Indian languages and unless thd 
Centre and the State Governments take well thought-out 
measures to encom-age the production of suitable books for 
general reading the objective in view cannot be realized — 
books suitable not only from the point of view of contents 
but also of printing, binding and illustrations. This may be 
done by giving financial assistance .to (pialified and we^ 
tetablished organizations engaged in the production of such 
books, by offering prizes to the best books published , and by 
arranging translations of good children's books available in 
English or published in various regional languages. 

We recommend that in regard to other languages also, 
whether the mother-tongue or regional language, there is 
need for a reorientation of the methods adopted in teaching 
the language. To try to cram into the young pupil, a number 
of abstract terms and definitions of grammar and syntax, long 
before the student has learnt to read fluently simple prose, 
is to create in the young mind an aversion for language 
classes. A contributory factor is the dearth of simple and 
entertmning. reading matter in the language capable of 
creating in the pupil a desire and an eagerness to peruse 
such books. With the emphasis now placed rightly on the 
inother-ton^e or regional l^guage, we hope that (a) teachers 
■gf languages will be given piiqKiing in the methods tg 





adopted in such teaching, and (b) that every encouragement 
will be given to well qualified persons to produce books in 
prose and ix)etry suited to the different stages of education 
of school children. 


We are greatly dissatisfied with the present standard 
of production of school books and consdder it essential that 
this should be radically improved. Most of the books sub¬ 
mitted and prescribed are poor specimens in every way — 
the paper is usudly bad, the printing is unsatisfactory, the 
illustrations are poor and there are numerous printing mis¬ 
takes. If such books are placed in the hands of students, 
it is idle to e(xpect that they would acquire any love for 
books or feel interest in them or experience the joy that 
comes from handling a.n attractively produced publication.”(') 


It has been estimated in English-speaking countries that 
to equip a student for post-school reading of newlspapers and 
books and for intelligent citizenship in a democracy, it would 
be necessa^ for the student to have read a total of some 
five millio n words during his school career from ten to 
fifteen years. Thus will he become familiar with the twenty 
to thirty thousand words which adult reading requires. A 
total reading of five million words may appear a great 
quantity, but if the average English book for boys and girls 
consists of thirty thousand words, all that is required is the 
reading of some one hundred and seventy-five books(^). The 
best students in some of the Indian and Cylon schools do 
more than this required reading in English. Assuming that 
an equal number of words read, would also be necessary for 
the student who is educated through the Tamil medium 
(there is no apparent reason why the same amount of reading 
practice would not be necessary), and supposing that the 
Tamil book s are on an average of ten thousand words each 

1 Report of the Secondary Education Commission. 1953. pp. 114 , 70 , 
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mental de\'elopment of children, 



(and jgenerally they are slender), it would be necessary for 
the student to read some five hundred books during his school 
life. If allowances are made for the reading practice that 
he will obtain frcnn the Tamil textbooks and newspapers 
which may total a million w'ords during his course of studies, 
we shall yet have to provide him with the four-hundred books 
of general interest, viz : travel, fiction, romance, hisiUMry, 
popular science, adventure, biography and re^ligion which 
will give him the four million words of reading. 

It is with the greatest amount of good will that one 
would be able to draw up a list of a hundred such books in 
Tamil. As for books of the “ Robinson Crusoe ”, “ Books of 
insects ” or •“ Voyages of the Discovery ”, “ A journey to the 
Moon ” t3rpe they are, alas, too few. Some of these juveniles 
have been translated into Tamil, but often the translator 
summarises the story and restricts the vocabulary to such an 
extent by a stilted and artificial style that the educational 
value of the originals is lessened. Further, a large number 
of or^nal works with a familiar background of life and 
interest, is necessary for the systematization of experience 
and for the quickening and enlarging of children’s sympathies. 
Such original wjorks are required not only in prose but also in 
poetry. The influence of good poetry on the development 
of language and feeling is so great that there should be a 
reasonable output of poetry centering around schoolboy in¬ 
terests and within the range of his aesthetic life. But what 
is actually now given the student of Tamil is a great deal 
of gnomic verse and recondite classical poetry better suited 
for adults and specialists in the history of literature. 

To the student who reads English, comics and thrillers 
fulfil at least this purpose of providing an interest in reading. 
In Tamil these means of creating interest are generally want¬ 
ing, and it might not be altogether a bad thing that they are 
wanting. In vain do we turn to our daily newspapers in 
Tamil for help. They do not provide that variety of interest 
mid that wealth of ideas 'tHM we wish to present to the 





pupil. Nor are they noted for precision, accuracy and res* 
traint. One can seldom rely on the foreign news candied by 
Tamil dailies. One prefers to have them direct from .the 
English newspapers without the intervention of tranjdators 
that ignore the shades and nuances of the original English 
words. A study of Reuter messages and their translations 
in Tamil will show that the translations are mwe general, 
more vague and more exaggerated. Further the Tamil news¬ 
papers cMry only about half the reading matter that English 
newspapers carry. Journalism in Tamil has yet a long way to 
go before it can serve the finer needs of language develop¬ 
ment of the school going population. 

It is unfortunate that the emphasis so far has been just 
on technical terms and text-books to the exclusion of lingustic 
power. It may be that even a teacher of science knows all 
the technical terms in Tamil and has the necessary text-books, 
but he may be so poorly equipped in-verbal expreswon that 
his lessons have no great interest or value. Similarly, it 
would be possible to teadi all the terms nec^sary to Govern¬ 
ment officials and yet obtain the most bewildering results in 
official language. What matters is not the number of words 
a person knows but word power. There is a marked difference 
between the person who ikys “He is not sure of the place 
to which he will be going last,” and the person who says “ He 
is not sure of his ultimate destination.” Tlie ^greater number 
of words used is not evidence of greater linguistic power, . 

It would be unjustifiable for Principals of schools to send 
as teachers of the mother-tongue medium, men who have 
not given proof of thojir knowledge of the language and liters 
ture of the mother-tongue. Since the mouther-tongue is taught 
through, every subject taught through its medi um^ it will 
be incumbent also on Science teachers to.be able to use Tamil 
as a flexible, free and easy medium of expression. And such a 
free and easy use of langMMPipn the part of teaehers pf 
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Sci^ce is even more necessary iii i^e lower forms than in 
iJiG upper forms. 

What has been said about English in England is applic¬ 
able to thS mother-tongue in. any country. The Hadow 
Report, for instance, says, “ English' should not be treated 
as a isolated subject confined to certain definite periods as¬ 
signed to it in the time-table. In every branch of the} curri¬ 
culum pupils should be trained to express their ideas either 
orally or in ’WTiting, in accurate and appropriate language. 
It will be therefore be advisable to exercise a careful super¬ 
vision over the use of English in every subject.” And George 
Sampson in his usual vigorous manner says that the mother- 
tongue is a condition of existence rather than a subject of 
instructibnC®). 

• • 

. A course of instruction in the mother tongue to qualified 
English trained, teachers is one means of over-coming :the 
dearth in CJeylon of teachers capable of the Tamil medium. 
But the dearth of text-books as well as of supplementary and 
general reading, material is not so easily met. The obvious 
solution would be to organise schools of translator under 
the auspices and direction of the University or of the training 
Colleges. This was "what the Arabs and Europeans of the 
Middle Ages did to enrich themselves with Greek thoughtj 
and the Chinese and the Japanese did to enrich themselves 
with Indian thought. But in wder to write or translat© school 
books, a great amount of research concerning vocabulary and 
word frequency has to precede their writing. Ta.mi1 text¬ 
books now in use have paid little attention to the progressive 
linguistic development of the pupil. And Tamil translatioiis 
of English originals used in the sixth standard of some of 
the Ceylon schools may well be prescribed for a class taught 
at University level. The translators have given full play to 
their knowledge of classical Tamil and used arid 

obsolete linguistic forms and structures without any regard 

_** ■ . * * • . 1^,1 

* See RYBURN, The teaching of <i^M»othcr-tontfue, p. 5, IVTadras. 1950; 
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\rliatsocver to th© linguistic equipment of a sixth standard 
pupil. The result is that the Tamil translation is far more 
complicated than the original. The study of a text book op 
history becomes more a struggle with language than a readei^ 
which professedly teaches language. Neither have Text-Book 
Committees been a great help in approving and grading books 
submitted to them. “ It was brought to our notice in this con¬ 
nection ”, says the Report, “ that the commercial side of the 
production of text-books has also adversely affocted their 
proper selection. The practice in some States is to prescribe 
only one text-book in each subject for each class. In view 
of the very large number of pupils studying in these forms, 
the approval of a book by the Committee meant large profits 
to the publishers and the financial stakes involved sometimes 
resulted in undue influences being brought .to bear on the 
members of the Committees, Evidence tendered left no doubt 
that such influences did interfere with the proper selection 
of text-books. As a result of this, text-books wtere oftai 
prescribed which were too diflijcult or too easy fw the class 
concerned or were defective in language and in the manner 
of presentation and sometimes abounded in factual mis¬ 
takes.” (p. 97) 

The compilation of word-frequency lists, both specific 
(say for subjects like Physics, History, Geography) and gene¬ 
ral like the lists Thorndike and Dewey have worked out for 
English' are the basis on which instruction through the 
mother-tongue should be progressiv^y promoted. 

As for cari^nal wcarks, the Secondary Commissioii 
made recommendations which, if put into practice, will cer¬ 
tainly result in more creative works both in prose and in 
poetry. Not the least important of these reno m m nii dati ortp 
is the panting of suitable honoraria to authors and royalties 
to publishers whose books are taken over by the Department 
of Education, and the appointing of Committees of ptypfyts 
who wiU be impartial in their judgement of books to be ap¬ 
proved for use in schools. 


2 
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The Teaching of Tamil in Colleges and Schools has been 
too long subject to the.malady of mediocrity. Our best men 
should be recruited as Tamil lecturers and teadiers; they 
should be given the most attractive terins of service and 
trained along the lines of the most recent research in language 
teaching. It is then that Tamil wll become a condition of 
existence. 
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Kabilar The Man 

W E KNOW little of the Sangam poets. Distance has 
dwarfed their personalities. Their histories have-be¬ 
come clouded with myth, with legends of gods and goddesses ; 
even, the semblance of truth is n0:t left to them. Had the 
Sangam poets been subjective, had they been free to reveal 
their intimate feelings, we would have understood something 
of the human element lying behind their purely literary 
greatness. But those were days of kings and chieftains who 
patronized the men of letters ; the poets were bound by obli¬ 
gations to them. To cramp their literary scope further, ap¬ 
peared a wohle series of literary conventions and regi^tions. 
There was a set code of rules for Aham or love-poetry, and 
another for Puram or non-love poetry ; for, Ihe ancients had 
drawn a line between love and all that is not related to love. 
In days when war was an exciting daily problem, no wonder 
a young man could divide his life broadly into love( and war. 
Hence these two a^eots of human life were accepted, and 
developed on strictly separate lines by the bards whose duty 
it was to sing of life. 


Aham poetry, dr Sangam love-poetry, gives practically 
no clues to the personalities of the poets. When they were 
so much preoccupied with imaginary romances of passionate 
young people, and forcing them into ^ the convention of the 
day, what room could there be for self-revelation ? So, natu- 


C. Jesudasoii, M.A., is Head of the Department of Tamil, Utaiver- 
iity College, Trivandrum. 
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rally for a stu<iy of Kabilar the Man, we have to go elsei- 
where. Puram po^ns found in Purananuru and Padiitup- 
pattu help us better. 

Internal evidence in Purananurui shows that Kabilar 
was a Brahmin by birth. He Sa 3 ^ of himself, “ I, a Brahmin 
and a poet We may take tibat as the final word, in decid-* 
ing, as a matter of curiosity, his caste. There is nothing to 
prove the myth that Kabilar was one of the twelve children 
bom of a Brahmin father and a Pulaya mother. 

There is evidence that Kabilar was held in reverence and 
affection by his contemporaries. Contemporary references to 
him are uniformly respectful. 

“ Rerwwned Kabilar, in wisdom great 
Of silver tongue, creating verse 
Surcharged with truth”, says one poet {Puram ; 53). 

" Kabilar, whose voice is truth”, says another. 

• {Puram, ; 17>4). - 

Kabilar is the Sangam poet to whose greatness we can find , 
the greatest number of tributes in Sangam literaturei. He 
must have been a poet really worthy of love. 

We need.to study Kabilar’s Puram poems closely, and 
take their revelations at their face-value. Kabilar diows 
close acquaintance with several of the great chieftains and 
kings of Tamilnad. Of these, he pays glowing tributes to 
Cheraman Selvakkadungo Vazhi Adan, the king of Chera land, 
and to two chieftains, lesser men in rank, but equally great 
in renown — Kari, and the immbrtal Pari whose name can¬ 
not be separated from Kabilar’s. We find Kabilar boldly 
flinging a reproach on another chieftain, Irungo VeL who he 
believed, had slighted him. Beautiful is ^the stoiy that all 
these poems have to ^11, and, although we do not have them 
in the exact sequence of their creation, we may use our dis¬ 
cretion in arranging them before we elicit from them the life- 
story of this great and revered poet, 
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.We have no'positive means of deciding whether his 
acquaintance with Kari was ewly or late in Kabilar^s life, 
hut the fact is» that after his contact wiHi Pari, almost everj’’- 
thing that he wrote in Puram is coloured by that subliirie 
friend^ip. Since this colouring is absent in his praises of 
Kari, we might deduce that at any rate Kabilar met Km 
first, before his friendship with Pari began. In one little 
poem, we find a half-reproachful advice to Kari, 

" To know one*8 deserts is the task . ^ 

Regard not poets with an equal eye** (Puram : 121) 

Evidently Kari has treated him, not slightingly, but not quite 
according to his deserts. Perhaps he made ho difference in 
the favours he bestowed on Kabilar and the other poets who 
came’^ his court. Considering how highly Kabilar came to 
be regarded in his dayi it is not likely that Kari, being man of 
sense, should not have given Kabilar that distinction which 
was his due, had Kabilar been introduced to him as a full¬ 
blown poet. Perhaps Kabilar, conscious of his own potential 
powers, and not being yet given full recognition, resented 
being treated as one of the many. So we may ascribe Kabilar’s 
first intimacy with Kari, if not to the poet’s extreme youth, 
at le^t to the beginning of his poetic career. The-above- 
quoted reproach to KarL we find, is not justified by any real 
want of discretion on the part of that generous patron of 
lett^, for in another poem we find the poet bursting into 
rhapsodies over the generosity of the chieftain. Obviously, 
by this time the poet and his patron have come to aJ better 
understanding: 

“Kari, thy land 

Belongs to Brahmens feeding sacred fires : 

.. thy wecdth 

Is theirs who come to thee with plea for dims ; 

. Except thy Queen, 

Nothing is thine, 0 noble one !** 


(Puram: 122) 
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There’is a poem addressed to Pehan, a Tamil diieftain/ 
for which by no means can we fix the period of its creation, 
since it is an isolated instance of his acquaintance with him. 
It only shows Kabilar exercising his moral authority as a poet, 
as one of the unacknowledged legislators of the worlds and in 
this office he is not alone, for we find several poets addressing 
Pehan on the same subject and in the same time. The point 
is that Pehan had neglected his wife for ^me temporary fancy, 
and the queen wias pining for him. We find a group of poets sym¬ 
pathising with and championing the queen's cause, and fear¬ 
lessly pointing out to a powerful chieftain the wrong he was 
doing. The other poets of that group are Paranar. Arisilkilar and 
Perun-kunrurkilar and by reason of this proof we may safely 
assume Kabilar to be their contemporary. What we are sm*- 
prised at is the fact that continued dependence on a patron's 
favours should not have weakened the morale of the poets, and 
that they should keep their claim to their sovereign throne 
all the while that they were no more than mendicants in 
their society. Fortunately this claim was recognised and 
honoured by the Tamil Kings. 

Now comes the story of Kabilar’s friendship with Pari. 
It is an idyl of friendship. Kabilar never found his tongue 
untied so much as when speaking of his beloved patron. They 
were not as patron and devotee, but as bosom friends. Kabilar 
is eloquently lyrical in his praises of Pari, and they are not 
hypocritical effusions, for Kabilar's voice can be nothing but 
truth. He stops at nothing in his praises. 

‘'Pari, Pari, praise the SHver-tongued; 

Yet *tis not only he, 

But rains we have* to bring prosperity** 

(Puram : 143) 

cries the poet, as though it is difficult for him to see that 
there could be any benefactor in the world other than Pari. 

“Pari Veh more yieldi' ''~soft ''than water,** 

{Puram, : 143) 
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he says, mentioning his friend’s gentle manners to his depen¬ 
dents, the poets. 

Pari’s moimtain is Elabilar’s deflight. Its mountadn-spnngs 
he compares to stars. He never tires of singing of its beauties. 
The glory of Pari’s name in Sangam literature, is transferred 
to his mountain* to its mountain springs, to the flowers that 
bloom in their cool waters. 

And Kabilar was no time-server. • Pari’s glory fascinated 
the poets, but, it would seem, not the thriving kings of his day. 
Perhaps they were jealous of his name. Perhaps they simply 
coveted his prosprous territory. Anyway they did not shrink 
from laying siege to his dominions. The three kings of T^nil- 
nad took part in the siege, whidi shows that Pairi must have 
been pretty strong. Kabilar might have seen thati his friend 
was doomed, but he did not change sides. He touted a 
challenge down at the besiegers. He told them, if they 
really wanted Pari’s country, they shoidd come, not as war¬ 
riors, but as minstrels, when he 

“ would give them land and hill together! ” 

The result of the battle was what might have been ex¬ 
pected. Pari was k0ed ;• and with him set the sun of Kabilar’s 
happiness. Kabilar would gladly have died with him, but 
the unfortunate chieftain had two unmarried daughters, whom 
he could entrust safely to no one but his friend. .P^i, with 
forethought, charged Kabilar not to commit suicide. 

We find the bereaved poet* with an aching heart, taking 
with him the luckless daughters of Pari, away from the 
paternal roof, from the mountain where “ the squeezed out 
honey comb oozes with honey,” which no longer affords them 
shelter. The Sangam anthologies bear .evidence to their 
being no ordinary girls, but gifted with literary aptitude, 
•pieir lamentations over their father are part of Sangam 
literature. It is no wonder, living as they did with a father 
who was himself a passionate lover of letters, and under the 
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eye of a poet who was a king in the realm of poetry I Howeveri 
literary talent did not preclude them from the ri^ts of 
woman-hood, and Kabilar knew that his duty was to hand 
them over to suitable husbands. It is pathetic to watch the 
unworldly-minded poet going husband-hunting for his young 
charges among the men of the world. Kabilar would not 
give the noble girls to any but of noble blood* and tliose who 
were of high social status evidently did not want the father¬ 
less and helpless girls who had nothing to back them except 
the sounding name of Pari. They refused, one after the 
other and Kabilar seems to have been irritated with one of 
them. That was Irungo-Vel who probably turned them from 
his door. The chieftain must have been particularly impolite, 
and the poet turned his anger on him. 

I go,” he said, " My lord* forgive 
The foolish pride of mine, in that these 
Are mighty Pari's daughters” {Puram ; 201). And 
then like a prophet roused to utter a curse, he reminds 
Inmgo of an ancestor of his who lost lands and living because 
he had the insolence to insult the poet Kalatalayar. 

The failure to find suitable husbands for the girls, seems 
to have dejected Kabil^ to the extent of leaving his wards 
under the care of Brahmins, (see colophons to Puram: 113, 200* 
201 etc.), and seeking the patronage of Selvakadungo Vazhi 
Adan. Now it is not possible for us to believe that'this CSiera 
prince belonged to the powerful trio that beseiged the un¬ 
fortunate Pari. The finst of Kabilar’s Padirrupattu poems, 
addressed to this prince, is full of tender references to Pari, 
and shows the poet proudly soliciting Cheram^’s patronage : 

” I come not begging alms of thee* because 
My generous patron Pari, for that land left 
From which there can be no return” 

{Padirrupattu : 61) 

All of Kabilar’s Padirrupattu poems are full of the praises 
of ^Cheraman Selvakadungo Vazhi Adan's military prowess, 
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and his generosity. The same prince, it is to be remember^, 
is honoured by Kabilar in Purananuru. This is how Kabilar 
addresses the Sun: 

“ Smft sphere, how dost resemble him, 

King Cheraladan of victodious troops ! ” 

(Puram : 8). 

In the same poem, he gives a list of things whidi the Sun will 
do and Cheraman Selvakadungo will not. 

“ Thou hast a limit; thou turnest thy hack ; 

Thou shiftest position; hidest behind the hill! ” 

Another poem was written in reply to Vazhi Adan s re¬ 
mark that Kabilar’s hands were very soft. They are soft. 

answers the poet, because, 

They know no other labour, save to feed 
On savoury rice with fragrant meat. 

{Puram : 14) 

Then, says the poet, the monarch's hands are hard, because 
they have been employed in hard work, in managing the 
horses in war, and in giving gifts to the poor ! Is that not a 
great compliment ? 

But there is no evidence of this newly formed bond con¬ 
tinuing. Kabilar was not the man to forget old loyalties. 
Puram 236 says briefly that Kabilar fasted to death. The 
Tirukovalur inscriptions say that he gave away Pari’s daughter 
to the chieftain Malayan, and finally joined his friend by 
leaping into the flames. Anyway it seems likejly that the 
poet did commit suicide after all, having first provided for 
his wards. 


Kabilar's Love Poetry 

We have seen Kabilar’s Puram poems in the study of 
. his life; and they are so intimately bound with his life, that 
despite their subjection to convention, it is not worth while 
considering them as effusions of art. But when we come to 
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Aham or dove-poetry, we find the exercise of ‘ art for art’s 
sake ”, T. hey seem to have been pretty deeply sophisticated 
our forefathers of about thousand and five hundred years 
fl-SO. They had made quite a separate study of love, drawn 
rules and regulations for it, and compiled them into a gram¬ 
mar book I So it was, that Tolkappiyar the wise old gram¬ 
marian, prescribes exactly the kind of treatment that should 
be accorded by the poets to every kind of love. 

The clandestine love of young lovers, thought those bards, 
found its most exciting setting in mountain scenery. The 
lover chmbing the beaten tracks up the rocks, braving the 
elephants, avoiding the snakes and tigers, all for meeting his 
beloved, made matter for stories of adventure. The moun¬ 
tainous region, in the language of those poets, is called the 
Kurinji. The sandy waste or Palai was considered a fit back¬ 
ground for the unwilling parting of the lover from his beloved, 
and for the elopement of ix)ld young lovers. Marutham, the 
land of plenty, watered by rivers, where man finds leisure to 
spend over and above the time he needs for cultivation, and 
where luxury is within reach, is the setting for unfaithful lovers. 
Of course, it is the 'hero ’ who is unfaithful. There are five 
such groups into which the land is divided by Sangam con¬ 
vention, and each has a characteristic part to play in the 
bond between young lovers. 

Kabilar chooses Kurinji for elaboration. He is con¬ 
sidered the prince of Kurinji literature. The authorship of 
Kurinjikkali is ascribed to Kabilar mainly for this reason. 
Kabilar wtote his Kurunji-pdttu so the colophon says, to 
instruct an Arya prin^ in the strange complexities of ancient 
Tamil poetic convention. 


Kurinji-pattu must be briefly glanced at, because it really 
reveals something of Kurinji convention. The poem is said to 
be the words of the heroine’s maid to her mother, the heroine’s 
attendant. Mind, the story is said to be a pure fiction of the 
clever girl’s brain made up to smooth mismanaged matters. 

i 
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Her lady is involved in a love affair, and being probably a 
mountain chieftain’s daughter, is perplexed because her parents 
are likely to give her away to her lover. Now it is desirable to 
disclose the love-affair and get the wedding over. The maid, 
who is in the know of things, is the person to break the news. 
She dares not speak to her lady’s mother, so she speaks to her 
own mother, who has great influence in the household. This 
is the gist of her pretty story : 

The hioroine and her attendant are out in the cornfields, 
scaring the birds away. They bathe in the springs, and deck 
themselves with all the wildflowers they can reach. There 
comes to the spot a young hunteri who is also fantasticailly 
dressed and looks interesting. The girls however, are too. 
shy to speak to him. But fate throws the h^ine into the 
hero’s arms, in the shape of a stray elephant who comes there 
trumpetting and frightens the girls. The tusker is driven 
from the spot by an arrow from the bold young man. Now 
the hero and heroine feel themselves united by providence 
and plight troth. So under the circumstances, the maid pleads 
that the best thing would be to see the two wedded. 

' ‘r- • • j • 

Kunnji-'pdttu is pretty and youthful enough, but it must 
not be given undue praise. It has few of Kabilar’s usual 
outbursts of brilliance and it has one defect not elsewhere 
found in him» that is, the lengthy catalogue of flowers. But 
it does show the general characteristics of Kurinji — .the wild 
romance, the mountain scenery and the adventurous spirit. 
The jUdy/s maid, we must say, plays a ve^y ac.tivp part in 
I^bilar’s love-stories, and is more ingenious and attractive 
than her meek naistress who is only a bundle of nerves. 

Kabilar’s real achievement is in the field of, imagery* 
rather than dramatic representations from life. Of course, 
even in these little tit-bits from the drama of life, he keeps 
his head above water, and does not muddle things. In this 
chapter we shall consider his purely dramatic approach to 
love, reserving his wonderful imagery for a chapter by itself. 
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Ainkvxunuru is a collection of five-hundred short poems 
as the name itself suggestst and one hundred of these were 
composed by Kabilar. .Their brevity makes them sometmies 
all the more telling. Tamil, with its wonderful monosyUabes, 
is one of the most concisei of languages. The Titukhural is 
an example of the condensation of thought that is possible in 
Tamil. Ainkurunuru is an example of the condensation of 
feeling, of experience, that the great poets could manage. 

The following is one of E^bilar’s Ainkurunuru: 

" Hail, lady hear f sweeter than the milk 

With honey in our land, the muddied drops 

The deer had lejt beneath 

The scrubs in his dry desert land** 

% 

The heroine has come ^ a guest to the patemali roof. Her 
husband is in no easy circumstances, and her former attendant, 
the plajnmate of her childhood, anxiously enquires after her 
welfare. The above is the young wife’s reply. What pride 
of wifehood it shows in her I 

In yet another, we find the. heroine pining for her abseht 
lover. Her parents note her pallor, and are' worried about her 
ill-health, ignorant of its true cause. As common in those 
days, they enquire of astrologers and men who profess to 
deal with spirits. They are told that the girl is afflicted by 
the spirit of Muruga. To appease the troublesome spirit* the 
devotee of Muruga makes his weird dance, in the sight of the 
household. But it matters little to the heroine,^ whereas to 
her attendant, it affords laughter and an opportunity of deli¬ 
cately breaking the truth to the elders in the house. So, that 
clever girl in the hearing of her mother, asks her young mis¬ 
tress, amidst a ripple of girlish laughter : 

He sings of Muruga ; and is that then 
Thy lover*s name f ** 

If the girl’s mother were a woman of the least delicate percep¬ 
tion^ she wopl^ at once have SQente^ the hint, 
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In one of these poems, an isolated instance of its kind in 
Kabilar’s poetry, we find bitter irony. The injured woman 
speaks of the faithless husband thus : 

“/■n this hilly land, 

The wild-boar with his crescent horn doth gmrd 
His fine-striped young, whose dam the tig^ killed; 
But he forsakes, with me, his golden son! ” 

In yet another* there is a cunning little attendant for the 
heroine. The heroine’s movements have awakened suspicion, 
and she is being watched. The lover, who has not yet dared to 
make the formal proposal to her parents, comes stealing 
about the house. The attendant speaks to the lady of the 
house in a voice loud enough for him to hear. This is what 
the girl says : “My lady fears to go in the dark. She fears 
the hooting of the owls. And you say you saw her steal out 
at night! Surdy that was a hallucination of your brain ! ” 
We can imagine the reaction of those words on the three 
listeners specially on the lover, who would infer that, if he 
wanted to see his lady, he must first get her hand in marriage. 

There is ample variety of mood and situation. The heroine 
speaks in confidence to her attendant; the maid Works out 
little ruses; the mother whose daughter has eloped, mourns 
that her daughter should have had so little confidence in her. 
All these are subjected to Sangam convention, but they are 
dramatically treated, with a brilliant imagination, and a dic¬ 
tion of rare sweetness. Diction, of course, cannot be described, 
nor can it be translated. But the sensitive modulations and 
the gentle rhythm of ^Kabilar’s style in general, are their 
best in the poem beginning “ Yarum illai, tane kalvan.” The 
following is a feeble translation of the poem : 

“ None else was there, but only he, the thief / 

Should he be false> what should I do f 
And when we met, there was in our sight. 

Only the stork, with leg as thin as a wisp of straw. 
That into the gliding water peei-ed for prey/^ 
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The same qualities can be found in Kabilar’s poems of 
the other anthologies of Sangam love-poetry. It would only 
be tedious to go through the same process. The difference 
is mostly in length and in corresponding elaboration of the 
central idea. It only remains for us to consider the beauty 
of the imagery in Kabilar’s poetry. 


Imagery in Kabilab 

Imagery is not everything in poetry ; it is only incidental 
to poetry, as the flashing spray is to the momentous strength 
of the ocean. The workings of the mighty spirit within are 
given expression to in colourful and living pictures and by 
their vitality and beauty we may more or less assess the 
power of the driving force. 

Sangam poetry is not epic poetry, nor did our ancient 
poets spend time over the drama, though they sometimes 
passed over dramatic situations in life ; even in the sphere 
of the lyric, they did not excel. Those poets seem to have 
been too self-controlled, too conservative and conventional, 
to have let themselves go in the ebullitions of the lyric. 
Their greatness lies in the wonderful pen-pictures they have 
produced. Sometimes indeed, like Scott, they get themselves 
to describe a forest from one end to the other, till we are tired 
and surfeited with the details. Sometimes like Wordsworth, 
they suddenly find themselves awake to the meaning and 
the beauty of some particular image, and then the glory of it 
fills the record of their inspired vision. At other times, not 
rare in Sangam literature, we find their similes revealing 
entirely new worlds of profound thought and beauty, for 
which we are at a loss to find a parallel in another language. 

Kabilar, one of the major poets of the Sangam age, dis¬ 
plays these qualities in his verse. In surfeit of detaiL how¬ 
ever, he indulges but once in Kurinji-pdttv* where a whole 
catalogue of mountain-flowers is unfolded. Like every cata- 
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logue,*it would have made dreary reading, but the swift strong 
lilt of the metre carries it lightly through. It may be dis¬ 
missed however as an isolated instance of weakness, it being 
not at all like Kahilar to waste words. We have only to 
consider Kabilar’s descriptive gift’ and his similes. 

Like his contemporary poets, Kabilar is daring in his 
use of imagery, and at the same time faithful to observation. 
The grotesque conceits which disfigure the pages of later 
Tamil Hterature* are absent from Sangam literature. Perhaps 
the immense discipline involved in the enforcement of con¬ 
vention is responsible for the strict purity of Sangam diction. 
Imagination is strong, but not out of control. The most 
audacious step the poet’s fancy can take, is perhaps this : 

“ The wild boar flees splashing around gold and gems ” 

{Puram : 202). 

“ The elephant 

Sacred of the mighty tiger, makes furious charge 
Upon the black-stemmed vengai tree, and thus 
Abates its wrath.** 

{Narrinai :] 217) 

or this : 

“ The wine delicious, in the mountain-spring 
Among the rocks with pepper strewn, is brewed 
By the tout-stemmed mango*s fruit delicious, dropped' 
With honeycombs bee-haunted, and the fruit, 
Fragrant, of jack, loosening its seeds ’* 

(Kurinjippdttu) 

The Sangam poets do not generally, love ugly conceits. 
They love truth better, and I shall quote here some of Kabilar’s 
simple, faithful observations of nature, to show how lovely 
truth can be: 

The crocodile dozes in the woodland stream. 

So strewn with Yower-petals shaken down. 

That its own hue is lost** 

{Aham ; 136) 
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" There was in our sight 

Only the stork, with leg as thin as a wisp of straw. 
That into the gliding water peered for prey** 

{Kuruntahai i 26) 

" The young one of the monkey* in the Sun 
Rolls to and fro the peafowl’s egg, laid 
Neglected on the rocks.” 

{Kuruntohai: 38) 

" The swing’s long rope 
That scarred the bending bough” 

{Narrinai: 222) 

” The tiger lies in wait. 

Under the jack-tree’s shadows thick, wherein 
Its fruit hangs, for the toddling offspring that 
In deep dense glades she-elephants brought forth.” 

{Aham: 161) 

* * * ' • 

“ The tusker huge 

Trumpets, because the mist comes to conceal 

His slumbering mate . upon the mountain side.” 

(Narrinai: 222) 

Kabilar^s mind teems with images of the moimtainous 
country. Tradition and Purandnuru bear evid^ce to his 
beautiful attachment to Pari» generous patron of poets. Pari’s 
hill, it seems, was very fertile. 

" Think you but lightly of great Pori’s hill f 
Four gifts, it gives without man’s sweated tod ; 

First, golden paddy with sUm blades yields its grain; 
Second, the sweet-fleshed jack-fruit ripens there ; 
Thirdly, potatoes sweet send dowjri fat roots : 
Fourthly, the honeycomb, o’erspread with blue, 
Drips honey on the hill! 

(Purdm: 109) 

The thought of Pari, indeed, colours his puram poems. 
Else, why should he compare the looks of a mountain-beauty, 
to ‘ cool springs of Pari’s hills ? ’ Also it looks as .thou^ 
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it is from Pari’s mountainside that Kabilar cultivated his taste 
for the jack-fruit. The mention of the jack-fruit runs through 
his poems, and it is only saved from being a sickly obsession 
by the ever-renewing zest which he can bring to. the image. 
No two sunsets are alike in nature ; and often as the images 
of the jackfruit may occur in Kabilar* no two images are 
exactly alike. Speaking of Pari’s hill, he says, 

“ There from the fresh wound in the jack*8 ripe fruit 
The breezes scatter honey ” 

(Padirruppattu: 61) 

Describing a woodsman’s home, he sees 

“The yard where from the fruitful jack depends 
Huge fruit on every bough ” 

{Narrinai : 320) 

Bounteous Nature is complete only with the jack. 

“ The little stone 

Sped from the woodsman’s catapult, shot 
Like an arrow, scattering vengai flowers^ spills 
The honey from the comb, and then it rests 
Withdn the jack’s sweet fruit” 

{Aham : 292) 

But wherever, and whenever he mentions the jack, it is alwaj^ 
with a gusto, as though he has just tasted, 

“Honey that oozes in the pulp 
of the sweet-fruited jack ” 

(Aham : 182) 

Even dismissing Kabilar’s close acquaintance with Pari’s 
beloved hill, there is reason for Kabilar sticking to the details 
of the greenwood. Nature is glorious in all her aspects. But 
Kabilar studied the mountains. For this, Sangam convention 
is somewhat responsible. The mountains were the conven¬ 
tional setting for the romantic meeting of young lovers The 
theme appealed to Kabilar. Kabilar barely touches on the 
other ^ects of love, as though they do not suit his taste. 
Separation, lovers' tiffs, jealousy, and unfaithfulness, are 
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comparatively unlovely themes. Kabilar leaves them to 
other poets. It is Kurinji, that is young love, that he loves to 
treat, and he is at home with passionate young lovers in 
sylvan surroundings. This is the land that Kabilar loved to 
picture, 

- The wind that tears among the swaying grove. 

Of hollowed bamboos, makes flute-mnsic wild 
The sweeping cataract makes humming sounds, 

The deefs cry is a sounding-pipe; a harp 
The bee, that haunts the flowery mountainside ; 
And drunk with such sweet music, the monkeys gaze 
At the peacock, dancing near the bamboo-clumps 
Like a dancer on the stage: Such is his land ” 

. (Aham : 82) 

In pacing, we might observe that this passage strikes us with 
its resemblance to a familiar passage in' Kambaramayanam — 
the description of Marutham. Perhaps Kambar drew his 
inspiration from his predecessor. 

Kabilar. master of description, is also master of simile 
and metaphorical language ; His similes startle us by their 
acute observation of truth, and by their colourfulness. See 
these : 

" Her eardrops glancing like a lightning-stmik ” 

(Aham : 168) 

The Vengai shakes its blossoms down, as sparks 
Of fire that in the smithy fly ** 

(Narrinai: 13) 

“ There in the Vengai tree with Hoorn ablaze 
The long-plumed peacock like a damsel sits. 

That gathers flowers” 

(Ainkurunuru: 297) 

” Feeble her life : hut 0 her love is greats 
As the mighty jack fruit whose ^pport 
Is but a slender bough ” 

(Kuruntohai: 18) 
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" At that her eyes were filled with tears, like cups 
Of hyacinths that opened in the pool ,_. 
Bee-hauntedi their many petals now disturbed 
And filled with chilly raindrops” 

{Kuruntohai: 291) 

Perhaps never were similes more astounding than those in 
the following poem: 

The Hero from the hind, where hanging roots 
Of trees pour white among the rocks, like fall 
Of cataracts down mountainsides, has sent 
His message from Jus guiltless heart; and we 
Maiden, receive it as the fire the oil 
That feeds it ” 

(Kuruntohai: 106) 

This can how the heroine receives a love-message from her 
young hero. One needs to pause and observe tiie beauty 
of the similes. All the strict conventions of Sangam literature 
have not annihilated the play of the imagination, they have 
only purged it of falseness, and taught it to select all familiar 
images, the sparks in the miithy, the oil leaping to the fire 
the girl gathering flowers—every object of daily observation, 
provided it is true. It brings us near to Shakespeare, the poet 
who would not blush to write such a homely simile asi “ dry 
as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” 

Like every bom poet. Kabilar employs metaphor; or to 
speak more exactly, breaks out into metaphorical language. 
The lover begs permission to be absent for a fm days, the 
heroine s attendant, acting as spokeswoman, answers bitterly, 

‘'TJie cranes in groups upon the white sand-dune 
The northwinds blow • 0 go thou not, to where 
In the rocky country, the Jmmming stream does sweep 
Rich jewels in its course down mountainsides ” 

{Ainkuru nuru ; 233) 

Is not.the suggestion obvious ? 
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In another poem, whose kind is rare in Eabilar’s poetry, 
a woman reproaches an unfaithful lover : 

** The cranes in groups upon, the white sand—dune 
Ranged like the armies of the king, peer down . 

For lusckyUst fathead fish, within the cold 
And mighty streams m your domains !” 

{Narrinai : 291) 

But the peak of Kabilar’s achievement in metaphor is 
in Ahananuru 42. Like all the very greatest poetry, it is un- 
translateable. The surge of feeling and the loveliness of the 
monosyllables, cannot be recaptured in another language. But 
first giving the context of the image, I proceed with a feeble 
translation, the best within my reach. 

The lover has long been absent. The heroine and her 
attendant have been pining. But the maid who is on the 
watch, spies him one day, returning to her lady’s house ; she 
is beside herself with joy as she runs to her lady with the 
news. Let us see how she describes her state of mind : 

, " Within my soul was showered all the joy. 

Of folks, one happy morning, when the rain 
In torrents filled the tanks that erewhUe lay 
Dry, hot, with rising banks> that even the birds 
Forsook, when drought prolonged itself, the while 
The land lay famished, and idle lay the plough ” 

{Aham : 42) 

Sons of the soil in the Deccan, whose hope of the harvest 
is in the clouds, will realize best the force of that image.- 

Kabilar’s imgery is the wealth of his poetry. His pen- 
pictures are no mere idle ornaments, which can be| put on 
and off at will. They are like flowers, which ridi and lovely, 
and whose sustenance is drawn from the roots of their life 
deep in mother earth, and they have another quality 
they are immortal. Have they not survived the wreck of nearly 
thousand and five hundred years, and are they not still fresh 
and youthful ? 




F. Legrand 

W HEN READING Greek classical authors, as well as the 
Bible in the Greek text, I have been surprised many 
times by a number of words that look more or less like Tamil, 
or, to be more precise, seem to be of Dravidian origin. In 
several instances, the similitude is so striking, since the mean¬ 
ing for the word is absolutely the same in both languages. 

Is this mere coincidence ? Greek itself has no connection 
whatever with the Dravidian languages : it is of Indo-European 
origin, having many affinities with Sanskrit and Latin, and 
other cognate languages ; but practicafly nothing is known 
concerning their association with the agglutinative languages. 
Scholars like Albright, Cohen and Cuny have begun the work 
on the relationship that exists between various languages 
which they group together under the term “Nostratic” the 
common ancestor of Indo-European and Semite-Hamitic 
languages. The existence of certain language families, such 
as the Semitic-Egytian group, are at present generally ad¬ 
mitted. In the past ten years, two monographs have been 
published in this field, under the auspices of the French 
Groupe linguistique d’etudes chamite-semitiques (GLECS).^ 
However, I am not aware of any scientific and thorough investi¬ 
gation having been done up to now concerning the relationship 
between Greek and the Dravidian languages. To my know¬ 
ledge, only Autran has given some indications in this field 


F, Legend who livos in Ootacamund is a research worker in classical 
and biblical antiquity. 

I A Cuny: Recherches sur le vocalisme. le consonantisme et la for¬ 
mation des racines en “ nostratique,”. Paris,1943. 

A. Cuny: Invitation a I’etud© comparative des langUes indo- 
europeennes et des langues chamito-semitiques. Bordeaux, 1945, 
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of work. It is my intention here to show that there is some 
definite relationship between Greek and Tamil, though at 
first sight they seem to be languages so different in structure 
and lexicon. 

How is "it, then, that many words of Dravidian origin 
can be found in Greece, so far off from India ? / We know, 
through the works of Warmington, McCrindle, Cunningham 
and others, tliat the Romans and the Greeks had commercial 
relations with India about the b^inning of the Christian era.*^ 
The commerce was so intense that even a temple was erect^ 
at Muziris in honour of Augustus, the Emperor of Rome, for 
the benefit of those Romans and Greeks who were coming to 
South India. But Greeks, Syrians, Jews and Arabians did 
most of the trading. 

Now, among the products that were exported from India 
in those days, it is natural to find that imported articles 
which had not been known previously in Rome or Greece, 
should be known in Rome and Greece by the same word 
attached to them as in their place of origin. This is .the reason 
why many of these words found their way into the Greek 
language. One such word is arisi, rice, the staple food 
of South India, as it is of China, Indo-China and other Far- 
Eastern countries. This word has found its way to Greece, 
where it is called opv^a oryza. Everybody acknowledges 
the oriental origin of the word. From this word have come 
also the Latin oriza, the French riz, the Engb^, rice, the Italian 
rizo, the Spanish arre^. Though it is sometimes traced to Old 
Persian, there is no doubt about its ultimate Dravidian origin. 
The word is found without any change in the old Sangam 
poems : for instance, in Pattinappalai, reference is made to 
eufreO/fl^u usQ (v. 165) 

“ the white rice that is strewn as a sacrifice.” 

To my knowledge, nothing similar is found in Sanskrit, where 
the word for rice is sdli, or vrihi. 


2 Warmington: The Commerce between the Homan Empire.and Itadia, 
p. 38. 
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Another article that was imported was pepper ( irivepi 
jfiperi in Greek, piper in Latin). The name comes from tiie 
Tamil i9uue9. This spice, according to the Periplus * was 
exported in vast quantities from Muziris and Nelcjmda, the 
two ports of Malabar and Travancore. iSiuu^y pippali, means 
properly the long pepper, which was used chiefly in medicine ; 
but the word transplanted to far off countries, became the only 
word to designate all kinds of pepper. Latin authors es¬ 
pecially make frequent references to pepper. Thus Horace, 
with much solemn pleasantry, is apprehensive of his book 
being taken away to wrap up frankincense, spices and pepper, 
like impertinent writings which only deserve such a thing : 

Dejerdr in vicwn vendentem thus et odor^ 

Et piper et quidquid chartis amidtur inepHs.* 

And in his Satires, he refers to ‘‘white pepper finely mixed 
with black salt: 

Primus et invenior piper album cum sale nigro/ 

The trade was very profitable, and in Pliny’s time the black 
pepper was priced at four denarii a pound, the vdiite seven, 
•and theTong fifteen.® 

Ginger was also imported from India, and with it its 
name in Greek zingiberi, in Latin gmgiber, coming naturally 
from the Tamil ije. the root of the green ginger. 

Efioscurides speaks of it as a good digestive/ and the recipes 
of Apicius indicate its frequent use as a food.® ' 

/zaXafiaOpov malabathron, in Latin malabathrum, 
is the cinnamon-leaf, coming from the mountains {uiBso) of 
Malabar. 


3 Periplus of the Erythr, Sea: 49, 56. 

< Ep. n. 1. 269-70. 

* Satiree, IL 4. 74. 

« Pliny, XII. 26-8. Cf. Warmington, op. c., p. 1813. 
T Dios, n, 160. 

B Apiciu^ I. 13. 
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Sandal-wood is also native to South India, and grows 
spontaneously in. the forests of Coimbatore and Mysore. It 
was exported at a very early period. Some would even trace 
its exportation to the Hebrews and would see its name in the 
almug trees of the Old Testament.® However, this is rather 
doubtful. The word valgum found in Malabar for sandal, 
comes from the Sanskrit valgu, in which we may find some 
resemblance to almug of the Hebrew.^® But the rejal word 
for sandal-wood is given in the Greek as aurraXov santalon. 
This is the same root as the Tamil word from which 

is derived the Sanskrit chandana. 3=ir^;^ is an old Tamil word 
I'eferred to in Pattupattu, for instance in Tirumurugattupadai: 

jBjp! <3=ir^^ js Qa^Q&rir LbiririSek (v. 193.) 

^® “ whose chest was adorned with fragrant sandal paste 
of bright colour.” 

Some of the preceding words have already been noticed 
by several authors, and their Indian origin is generallly ack¬ 
nowledged. But there are many other words, which cannot 
have found their way into Greek or Latin through commercial 
intercourse only. Some other reason must be found, which wO 
shall discuss later on. 

One of the most striking words of the kind is jraXaf, 
pakii. It is the same as the Tamil ues^t^iu, old. The original 
word is palai, with the adjective form palaios, the feminine 
form palaia. Pronounced in the modern Greek fashion, which 
probably is much the same as in olden days this last feminine 
form palaia is the same as the Tamil u<ss)i^tu, the being 
pronounced nearly as I in many places of South India. In 
Kanarese, the ip is already changed into I; this word be¬ 
comes hale, by changing the u into/la,-a frequent linguistic 
mutation. The word umt^vu cannot have its origin- in Sanskrit. 
It is already found in many passages of the Sangam authors. 
Thus we have reference to Gi^irj;u, old cooked rice, in 

» II Chron. IX, 10; H, 8. I Kings, X, 11. 

Cr. Warmington^ op. c., p. 215. 
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Perumpanattuppadai (v. 224) ; old word, pro¬ 
verb, is the title of one of the 18 ^ecseir. In 

Silappadigaram, we find ui^im at—&sr, a debt contracted long 
ago (XII, 7) ; and iStpuLj, old birth (IX, 56), with 
reference to a previous life according to the doctrine of me¬ 
tempsychosis. 

This word cannot have found its way to Greece through 
the commercial intercourse at the beginning of the Christian 
era. The word was already known to Hesiod; and Homer 
refers to the kings yoimg and old, vbol tilE iidXdioi, 
neoi ede palaioV^ It is likely to be of Dravidian origin only. 
Thus it is interesting to trace many words of our modern 
Indo-European languages to a source that has not been re¬ 
cognized up to now. Such words as : palaeography, palaeology, 
palaeontography, etc., where the word palae is introduced, as 
far as this part of the word is concerned, have tQ' be traced 
ultimately to the Dravidian languages. 

Another interesting word is the word for water, //r. 
This root is found in all the Dravidian languages : in Kanarese, 
7iiru ; in Malayalam, niru ; in Telugu, ndlu, etc. Now, this 
word is not directly found in ancient Greek, the classical 
form for water being vlu)p hydor, from which are derived 
many of our English) words : hydrography, hydrotherapey, 
hydraulic, etc. But in modern Greek, the usual word for water 
is nero. vepo nero is not of foreign origin as such ; the 
languages that could have influenced modern Greek in this 
matter do not include this word in their vocabulary (in 
Turkish, water is su ,* in Slav, voda, coming from the same 
root as hydor, of Indo-European origin). So, the word comes 
probably from some old dialect that continued to live in a 
few words throughout the centuries. And in fact, thou^ we 
do not find the word in this form in old classicaf Greek, we 
find sevCTal words derived from it, even! as early as Homer. 
Nereus, Yii^pBVQ is spoken of already in Hesiod’s Theogony! 


Odyssey, I. 395. 
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He was the god of the sea, and son of Poseidon, the god of 
the Ocean. His daughters, the Nereids, nymphs of the sea> 
are already referred to in the Iliad of Homer : 

7ra<Tat ooai icaTa (ievBoc aXoc T^iijprjiZec rjaxv 

pasai osai kata benthos alos Nereides esan. 

“such as were all the Nereids in the bottom of the sea.” 
(XVIII, 88.) The word is certainly of Dravidian origin, 
being employed in the old Tamil Classics : in Silappadigaram, 
X, 79 : ^ir jsiriu ; 90 : gt/SI^ irapL—ssmjr etc. 

The word for great, Qu/Rtu, perm, can perhaps also be 
found in the Greek language. There are many words begin¬ 
ning by Ttep, iT€pi, per, peri, in the Greek and Latin languages 
Now Tiept, peri means sometimes around ; but at times, in 
composite wards especially, it means also above something. 
Thus we have TrepL-aLroL-nu), peri-agapo, meaning: to love 
above all things, a great love. This preposition must have had 
the same origin as the Dravidian per, Quit. This word has 
been read by Father H. Heras in the Proto-Dravidian sign 
:of'Mohenjo-Daro, so similar to the Sumerian sign 
pronounced gal, having the same meaning of great.*^ I would 
go even further, and say that the Sumerian word gal itself, 
comes from the same root as Quit, g through h comes from p, 
as we have seen before for the word palai; and I and r are a 
very common mutation. Thus per can have become gal, which 
is, I think, at thfe origin of peyaXoQ, ueioiXa., megalos, megala, 
forms of peYoiQ, rnegas, meaning also great in Greek. The 
word is found already as such in Homer, indicating a hi^ 
antiquity.^® 

Even the word rvpcuvvoc tyrannes seems to come from 
the Dravidian. in Tamil means jorce, ability ; 

12 Cf. Heras: “ The Oriain of the Sumerian Script,” Journal of tfie 
ITniveisity of Bombay, VII, p. 15. 

18 Cf. Odyssey: IX. 513; XVIII, 4; 382, etc. 
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ay/rear, a strong man. This applies very well to the tyranufes 
or absolute master, all powerful, who usurps all power in a 
a State or City. The great word is already noticed in the 
Homeric Hymns,dating probably from the 8th century B. C. 
From the Tamil is derived a tribute paid to a king: 

QaifrQ^QjD^, to pay a tribute. 

Another word with very striking similitudes in both lan¬ 
guages is TToc^oc, pathos, meaning suffering, what affects tbe 
body or the soul. It has many derivatives in all the European 
languages, ex. in English : pathos, pathetic, pathology, etc. 
This word is nearly the same as the Tamil uQQp^ which 
means also : to suffer, to endure. 

The root of is found also in apow, arod, to 

cultivate, to plough. This too is an old word, found in the 
Odyssey and in Hesiod's works, and from it are derived 
ccpovpx,aroura, ploughed land, and cc.porpov, arotron the 
plough, and all cognate words: txpTrjp, aroter, field-worker, 
afxyroc, ar-otes, field-work, all words already found in Hesiod 
and Homer. 

wavoc, pagos, the same as the Latin pidgus, a region part 
of a country, comes from the root pag, which is found in 
Tamil in words like uQir, etc., indicating a 

portion or division of something. 

6£a>, thed, comes from the same root as e^QSlp^, and 
has the same meaning : to run. The same root is found in 
OveWoc, tkuella a storm, and even a derivative is found in 
QvpoQ, thymes soul, spirit, the root of all similar words 
being Qv, thy. Ail these words are found in the oldest 
extant literature of both languages. 

Perhaps it will look rather bold to advance the word 
Ywtj , gurie, meaning woman, female, as of Dravidian origin 
too. This word has been introduced into English in words 

|:dit. A. Gemoll: 7. 5. Cf. also Pindar, Pyth. II, 159, etc. 
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such as: gynaeceum, gynaecology, gynarchy, etc. Now the 
y, g, in modern Greek is pronounced somewhat like A. We 
have here the same process as in Kanarese : the h has come 
from an original p. So it is not difficult after all to trace 
ywr ), gun% to the kanai'e^ hennUy and from it to lAe Tamil 
Quern, having th same significance woman, female. Hie 
Tamil word is found without any modification in the old 
Sangam works, such as Silappadigaram, VII, 13. 4. 

In Maduraikkanji we have : 

Que^ mSlfp Gijpp tSldssar (?/ 5 /r<s 0 msetfiir ■ (v. 555 .). 

“ the young ladies with deer-like eyes and full of foy.** 
And earlier, the word is found in Tholkappiam : 

Qu&k&fun, indicating the feminine gender. 

the naasculine gender. 

The Greek form-is also very old, being found in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, ex. : 

‘Clc Be ywrj KXccirjOL f^iXov noaiv ccfiiu' ireaowa: 

Os de gune klaiesi philon posin amphipesousa. 

“As a woman wails falling at the feet of her beloved ” (who 
is dead).^® 

The counterpart of this word is ozvrjp aner, man, male, 
and from it comes alsO(xvdp(jjTTOQ,anthropos, which have given 
us such English words as: anthropology, androgyn, etc. 
Anthropos means also man, human being, by composition to 
the gods. Both these words have the same root: an. They 
cannot come, as some say, from the Sanskrit nar, which has 
sometimes also the meaning of man. But in Tamil, the word 
is found with its full meaning : .^swr, meaning male, as well 


Solladigaram, 4. 

16 pdyssey : VIII, 523. qt akp Iliad : VI, 160 ; Vin, 57, etc, 
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as in the Greek word. In the previous paragraph, i have 
already referred to this word in the THolkappiam.'’ In the» 
Greek too, both the words are used by Homer : ttccttjp o: 
pater andron, father of men (passim) ; cuvtjp 
basileus,,a king (passim 

As words of relationship, we have also Tratc, pals, child, 
boy or girl. The same root is found in the Tamil word emuiu^ 
boy, In Kanarese, the p becomes h as usual j but huduga, 
boy, has preserved the d which is found also in the Greek in 
in .the oblique cases : genitive, va: i 5oc, paidos ; dative paidi, 
from which is derived the modern form^ratStipordf, boy. These 
words too are very old in both languages. In the Iliad, we 
find it already : 

TTcttScx h^efioi Xwcci 

paida d^emoi liisai 

“ give me back my child.” (I. 20;. etc. 

I shall trace one more similitude from the Greek to the 
Dravidian languages : that is, the word for imlk. In Greek, 
it israXocgo^a, which has given us the English words: galaxy, 
galactometer. Now, with the permutation of letters shown 
. already in yyv»?, gune we find easily the corresponding 
kanarese word : hdlu (the g Greek is the same as h in many 
words). The kanarese is derived from the Tamil u/r^, having 
the same signification. These words are found also in the oldest 
extant literature of both languages : in the Greek, Homer 
used VocXa , gala, in the Iliad (IV, 434) and Odyssey (IV, 88, 
etc.) ; in Tamil, it is fund in the Sangam period, for instance 
in the Perumpanatupadai (v. 168.) : 

(tpirdir urQeOirQLh Qu^^^effir 
“ you win receive fresh tinei rice with milk ” ; 
and in the Tholkappiam, SoUadigaram, 211 ; 
uireOfSt LDirsQ . etc. 


*7 For Anthropos, cf. : V, 442; IX. 134; XVI. 263, etc. 
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This list of Tamil loan words is by no means exhaustive. 
Many others could be found if we searched for them. It. 
would be difiilcult to argue that so many Dravidian words 
have found their way into Greek through commercial inter¬ 
course only. Words like : milk, woman, child, man, old, hand 
( X«p, cheir=6^<s), etc., are of too common use in all lan¬ 
guages to have been introduced into Greek from another 
foreign language. Moreover, as we have seen before, all 
these words are so ancient in Tamil as well as in Greek, that 
they seem original in both languages. 

How may we account for these similarities? In my 
opinion, there is only one explanation. It does not come 
through commercial contact, but through daily contact with 
another population, whose language they amalgamated partly 
into their own. Before the invasion of Greece by the Aryans, 
there exi^d in Greece and other countries aroimd the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, a race or several races whose language remnanta 
still persist after so many centuries of Greek Culture. /Just as 
we have in English many words of Celtic origin, though the 
English language itself is mostly of Saxon and, Latin extrac¬ 
tion, in the same manner, these old words remained in the 
Greek language as relics of those people who first inhabited 
Greece and were later subjugated by .the Aryans. The Aryans 
— Acbaeans, Dorians, and other races — impoated their 
language, which has developed into Classical Greek, so similar 
in its roots and fundamental grammar to Sanskrit and Latin. 
Still, the conquered people could not relinquish all! their 
traditions and (languages, and it is these faint traces of their 
language that we have tried to find. Perhaps .the Pelasgians 
were the people who spoke it; perhaps it came through the 
Minoans or the Etruscans.^t any rate, I have no doubt about 
their ultimate Dravidian origin. Later on, I propose to show 
that, even historically, this fact of a Dravidian settlelment 
along the Mediterranean shores is becoming more and more 
probable and .is admitted nowadays by many scholars. 
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Translations from Tayumanaver 

heart hath h arder ^rown 

Even'd Wdyside stone Tnuy soTnetifnes soften. 

After heavy rain, but, alas! my heart hEth harder grown 
Brahma, 0 mighty one, has Thou no power, 

To convert this sinful soul that seeks not to atone ? 

What Thou decreest is law, why need I argue more t 
Then, Lord, send Thy rain on my heart so hard and sore. 
That / might prepare tha ground for Thy grace to grow. 
Thou art my mother, canst Thou cast away Thy naughty son, 
Who hast but Thee and Thy loving care alone f 
If / speak not truth, 0 Lord, I would soon become 
Heirless of grace sunk in the depths of sins ever to groan 
In words there is no profit, teach me to sit still. 

My God, my all, my eternal light ever to do Thy will. 



The unlearned ones, they are the really good, 

The ignorance of all my learning, my sole pride. 

My senseless actions, hoia well shall I describe t 
Wisdom of God is man*s concern when some affirm, 

I say good actions alone to salvation lead. 

This when some ponder deep and discern 
I would recommend to them the former creed. 

At discussions wheri a scholar in Sanskrit I meet. 

To him I would quote a Tamil verse or two 
When arguments with Tamil scholars ensue 
I would then with Sanskrit slogans greet. 

0 Lord, who art beyond dissensions all still 
Will hypocrisy ever lead me to attain Thy wiU f 

Translated by 
Pqnald Kanagarati^am 




K. S. ARULNANDHY, M. Sc. (Lond.) 


T he historic peninsula of Yarlparnam (Jaffna), studded 
with groves of the hardy yet majestic paJmyrah palm, 
which symbolizes the perseverance, industry, uprightness, 
hospitality and sturdy independence of the Tamils who in’* 
habit it, lies in the extreme north of the still more historic 
island of Lanka (Ceylon) crowning her as it were. Notwith* 
standing its geographical and political separation from the 
Tamil-speaking territorieb of Southern India, its esseuti^ 
character of being an integral part of Tamilagam linguistically 
and culturally has not materially changed even to this day. 
When exactly the Tamils first came to the peninsula from 
their mother-land and inhabited it is obscure. But there 
seems to be no doubt that they had arrived in waves at 
different periods from very early times, spmethnes as advem 
turous conquerors and at other times as peaceful settlers in 
quest of a new home, and that this periodic immigration 
ceased not long before the advent of the Portuguese early 
in the sixteenth century. However, the Tamil settlers of 
Yarlparnam and their descendants have throughout main¬ 
tained a close contact with their mother country only about 
thirty miles distant across the strait that separates them. 
To this continuous intercourse with the main stock and to 
the firm foundation of Tamilian culture deeply rooted in 
the ancient and highly advanced Dravidian civilization has 
to be attributed the absence of structural or fundamental 
changes in the language, religion, traditions habits, and cub¬ 


ic. S. And&andhy is Lecturer, Department of Education, Uniyersitgr of 
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toms, and in the unique culture comprising all these, in 
spite of the aggressive and alienating influence of four and a 
half centuries of foreign domination. No doubt, many 
changes, more formal than real for by far the most part, have 
been wrought by this foreign influence in the life of the 
people, but they have not, in general, penetrated deep enough 
to reach the foundations and strike at the roots of Ta m i l ia n 
culture and cause it to wither away gjiving ris© to another, a 
new one, not even among those relatively few people who had 
changed their religion. There is yet a significant minority 
among the rural population in particular whose deviation if 
any from the characteristic Tamilian way of living and think¬ 
ing, either in form or in content, is hardly discernible. Soma- 
sunthera Pulavar, w'ho is our theme, is an exalted example 
of this wonderful survival of Tamilian culture through all the 
vicissitudes of the Tamils in their adopted home, Yarlparnam. 

Somasunthera Pulavar v/as born on the 6th of October, 
1876, in Navaliyur in the peninsula of Yarlparnam, and he 
passed away in his seventy-seventh year on the 10th of July, 
1953. His known ancestry goes as far back as four centuries 
to Vanniasegara Mudaliyar, a staunch Saivite who had mig¬ 
rated from the Vanni District skirting Yarlparnam on the 
south, and settled at Navaliyur. Throughout the four cent- 
turies that followed, conformity to the ethics and practices of 
the orthodox Saiva Sidhanta Religion and the Tamil culture 
that is intertw'ined with it characterized the pattern of life 
of his ancestors. His own father, Aruinaiyinar Kadirgamar, 
was not only ardently devoted to his ancestral rdigion but 
also well versed in the two great Tamil epics, the Maka- 
baratham of Villiputhurar and Kachiappar’s Kanthapuranam, 
and in music and drama. He was thus a fortunate heir to 
the extremely rare combination of the three distinct privileges 
of superior heredity, primogeniture, and a dignified and noble 
home environment presided over by a religious father versed 
in Muthamil (Language & Literature, Music and Drama). 
This was not all. He also had in his mother, IlakkumipUlair 
anmbodimmit of the noble qualities of pietyi and hospitality' 
characteristic of the best Tamilian Saivite homes, a fitting 
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partner to the father in providing .their first bom son with 
an early environment and nurture that must certainly have 
been highly conducive and stimulating to the unfolding of 
his exceptional qualities, which, no doubt, he had inherited 
from his illustrious stock. Perhaps, it was fortunate for 
Tamilagam that poverty was also his lot, a condition that 
more or less persisted side by side with chronic physical ail¬ 
ments for many years. For, these that might have degraded 
and tarnished another man served but to sharpen his intellect 
and purify his life like the furnace that converts coarse ore 
of iron into hard shining steel. His own words portray this 
reaction of his in the following stanza : 


^Si)(3C/rss)L£t lufreOsiJjEjS iBsQjsirfi 

etssflp^LQiresrih 

tSl^p^srr 6ufrp(^€ts)Ui Qp^peirefr 

u<^s0iru9 jrppjTia stnLispLjuy pireQ(^p 
uu9is0irp Quitrifiuu9^jjiih 
uea^fliuirp Qusmjru u6ssfljB^Qp<^ ^peuir^ 
ut—8si)ued ueO^pp^ih 
Qu/reo&S/rp ufrupLjUi nseoQ&srp 

Quinuss)i£iQiLrrffi Q,3FsGlLt>Qp^tM 
Couirpj^UQpesr QuiraeQiL QL—^inGfrth 

LjessruiLi— eurrj^iiQufr^ih 
Qa^eoeoirp Qa^eCxsuQj^p Q^meuiLj^^ 

QfSlQiu^s a(T^(^esessTL-!nu 
QpekQuir^uj LLBsi)ii9^6S)p {^uiUQpet^ LCiU}.u9e0euetrir 

(^^QpiueuQLa. 


“ With great pain of mind, borne of poverty, did I make 
bold to appeal for help ; with pride pushing me back, 
helplessness pushing me on, and oscillating between the 
two, a thousand times did I my teeth uncover, learn to 
use language my tongue had not learnt to speak, beseech 
those whom I had not beseeched, opened many a gate I 
had not opened, and sing in praise of wicked men and 
fill 7ny ears with their false words having lost my prexie 
even before I began to praise them ; enough that I have 

7 
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suffered so much; graciously confer upon this insigni¬ 
ficant individual, 0 exalted Goddess of Senthamil, who 

groweth on the lap of the pitcher-bom Rishi 

(Agasthiyar) 

resident in the Pothiya Hills of the South, riches that 
vanish not and service unto the divine feet” 

As the eldest son of the family, separated from his next 
younger brother by over three years, he would have become 
deeply introverted bad it not been for his early intimate con¬ 
tact with children of related families of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, a contact so natural and inevitable in the humble 
circumstances and surroundings of healthy rural life. This 
early extroversion thus imparted to his personality, essentially 
introverted by virtue of his position in the family, was en¬ 
hanced by the advent of his next younger brother, followed 
by another brother and a sister, with the result that he de¬ 
veloped a very happy combination of some of the best qualities 
of both the extrovert and the introvert. Hiyi introverted 
nature is manifest in the highly imaginative character of his 
literary outpourings in Tamil verse, in the remarkahle absence 
of desire for publicity, and in the sustained and intense 
devotion to his favourite deity, Murugan, and to the Goddess 
of Tamil. His inner life, surging with poetic imagination and 
sanctified by religious zeal, could not be subdued in any degree 
in either respect even by the unfortunate physical ailment, 
Asthma, which afl3icted him for many years to the end of 
his life. On the other hand, it only made him turn more and 
more inwards, search within and sing profusely in praise of 
and in appeal to Murugan, Namahal, and other Hmdu Deities. 
The ten stanzas entitled Arulpathu and addressed to Namahal, 
for mstance, are a clear evidence of the conflict of his spirit 
and flesh and the assertion of the former amidst the sufferings 
of the latter. The last of these stanzas is - 

Qug^iiiu/reu Q^essririr^ 

Qihiuuj^ut ^^uirpih uastfihuir 
eijesruip^ Qesr^ajfrerr/s lRjtibQ 
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^fBeuQps /Ses)piu6u&fljs pQ^ihiSletsafls&r iLirprSp 
^0(?(5/ri_ iSts^QuiTL-p ^tueQSsvr Gujitl^^ 

Q^iuiupiD^u Oud^unriLi^ ^0&j0eir Q^uj(^^Q(u. 

** 0 lovable Mother Tamil! Milliom of time have I 
gravely sinned through ignorance ; into ceaseless 
sensuous pleasure have I gone on plunging over and 
over again ; to worship thy feet with consuming true 
love have I, this senseless fool, failed ; have mercy 
on me that I may he saved and hasten unto me ; lift me 
and seat me on thy lap ; feed me with the ambrosia of 
knowledge in plenty and heal me of my immedicable 
diseases ; and on me shed thy Divine Grace that 
wickedness ; poverty and evil may all vanish.*^ 

Even when this supplicatory stanza, born of his biform, 
distress, was taking shape within, he turned the ^archlight 
of his devout intellect inwards. He was, perhaps, gasping for 
breath at that moment and yet his first thought was that he 
should pray not for relief from physical suffering but for the 
plenitude of knowledge, enlightenment. This characteristic, 
he shared in common with the majority of the Muse-inspired 
saints of Tamilagam, of whom the two Saivite saints, Thayu- 
manavar and Paddinathupillaiyar are illustrious examples. 
These saints are all remembered primarily for their intense 
piety and ruthless detachment from things worldly and only 
secondarily for their poetic genius, for they had renounced the 
world and had been consumed by the one desire to attain 
eternal bliss. Whereas, Somasunthera Pulavar ilived the life 
of a householder, a loving partner to his equally devoted wife, 
a fond and understanding father, a warm and affectionate 
brother, a great teacher, and a friend and counsellor to one 
and all, who came into close contact with him, irrespective of 
caste, creed or status. He thus reminds us also of that saintly 
poet, Thiruvalluvar. His entry into matrimony, • however, 
was not of his own seeking. Intent as he was on a life of 
devotion to God and dedication to Mother Tamil, wedded 
state seemed to him a hindrance to the pursuit of his twofold 
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objective. Yet, impelled by his deep-seated affection and 
reverence to his parents and Guru, he yielded to their wish 
and, in his twenty-eighth year, married a maternal first cousin, 
Sinnammaiyar. This Guru, loiown as Subramania Swami, 
had come about eight years earlier all the way from Bangalore 
to the poet’s village in answer as if it were to his silent prayers 
for guidance and strength to pursue his cherished ideals. The 
extraordinary spiritual influence then exerted on him by the 
Swami was profound and lasting, and it was a source of great 
strength and inspiration ever afterwards in his pursuit of the 
lofty goals early engendered in his heart. ,He had no cause 
to regiret his decision to surrender his bachelorhood, for he 
certainly led a happy life with his devoted wife in the midst 
of a happy family of three sons and two daughters. Further, 
he has thus raised a new generation of talented and cultured 
individuals, which has already made a mark in the field of 
Tamil scholarship among other things. This is no less a gift 
of his to the Tamil Nadu than his voluminous poetic creation, 
which first became manifest in his fifteenth year and, gradual¬ 
ly gathering momentum with growdng maturity, reached 
great heights indeed and ceased only when his frail body was 
no longer a fit abode for his noble and vigorous soul, longing, 
in accord with his belief in re-incarnation, for a fitter vehicle 
to continue his already far advanced journey to the ultimate 
goal of realization of the Supreme Bliss. 

His extrovert tendencies were equally manifest in his 
social living and poetic utterances. In his introduction to 
Namahal Puhal Malai, that fascinating work, “resplendent 
with captivating melodies, novel and apt similies ajid meta¬ 
phors, copious yet appropriate allusions to Hindu Mythology 
and ancient history of the Tamil land, familiar, homely and 
at the same time elegant words and phrases, and above all a 
rich and sustained variety of all these and yet other beauties 
exquisitely combined as can only be combined by a poet and 
a scholar both in one, to produce a Castalian garland of 
variegated stanzaic flowers,” to quote our own words from 
the foreword, he says 
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guu^lB^ L^eosffir I eutinD^ Lfedeff Hr / 

^ihetniLU^ua LdjD/einLaiLi ^earcwLO utujs^ 

Q^T^esiiMiL^Lb Lf^esiLbiL/ Qui^einLtiiLfjs O^iiieu^ 
^e^estLLiLf jB^u>iSl QiuQ^esiLbiL^^ Q^iri — ir 
11 itr^^trki (^ipeSlsiii/ih LiireSI^^ 

^rraaiR^tih (JsblLiS^ib LSe9R<i(^th 

pSsoemiiip piB^Quuri^ itjsssrirpp 
QmtuQpfSu Ljeoeffir eviiiSfQ&rr^e^^iM, 
iMir^u-ip QpSiuir<^ 

QtFppiB^ Q^^sQssiiuLj QuTpj^^ih luirGhLson'iJ). 

Come o Bards, Come ! Virtuous Bards steeped in 
ambrosia-impregnated, peerless Tamil that begets 
goodness here and hereafter, is saturated with antiQVrity, 
modernity, tenderness and divinity, follows us through 
the sevenfold incarnation, delights us more than the 
*yarl and the flute, more than milk and honey, and 
when seen or heard or contemplated! Come ye all 
that we may sing the praises of the Goddess of Sen- 

thamil ! 

* Yarl: a sweet and melodious stringed musical 
instrument of ancient origin in the Tamil land. 

This, his clarion call to all virtuous bards of Tamilagam 
inviting them to share with him the joy of devotion to Tamil, 
is an unwitting revelation of his admirable social attitude, un¬ 
mistakably illustrated in abundance throughout his life by 
his deep concern for the well being and happiness of others. 
While he was yet in his teens, he organised and conducted a 
vigorous society of young men for the purpose of promoting 
the study and practice of the Saiva religion, and followed it 
up with the publication of a paper with the same objective, 
which he named Saiva Paliya Sampothini. Ha delighted 
in teaching religion and Tamil, and his home was a veritable 
free academy where many a young man sat at his feet and 
drank freely of the fountain of his culture and scholarship, 
for he neither expected nor received any remuneration. Nay, 
he even acted the host not infrequently regardless of the 
repurcussions on his meagre resources. His choice of the 
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te^hing profession, which he adorned for forty years till he 
reached the age of retirement, was deliberate, .With the know¬ 
ledge of English he had acquired he could have secured with 
little or no effort at that time a far more remunerative and 
secure employment, but his social concern and love of children 
would not permit him even to think of an alternative to 
teaching as his life’s career. Not only did he nurture with 
loving tenderness and rare understanding the school children 
entrusted to his care, but also had a special place reserved in 
his benign heart for all children of Tamilagam, even for 
those yet unborn as weU. The collection of his songs for the 
young, 9sneuir recently published in book form, 

is an eloquent, tangible index of this. It is indeed a work 
of rare excellence which bespeaks his insight into the often 
misread young mind mid his extraordinary sense of rhythm 
and melody. His nature and culture naturally revolted against 
the social evil of animal sacrifice that is yet perpetrated in 
the name of misconceived Saivaism by ignorant people, whose 
obduracy made him turn to the young mind and sow in it 
the seeds of reform byx^appealing to its emotions. The pathos 
of the twenty-eight.'^ 3 uning couplets of the familiar Tamil 
dirge form, which the poet, with this end in view, has put 
into the mouth of a mother goat lamenting the death of her 
beloved, majestic son in the prime of his Ufe, is heart-rending, 
indeed in an unusually high degree. The words and the senti¬ 
ments they express have been so very aptly chosen that their 
charm is unique and inimitable. If they are sung as they, 
should be in the appropriate tune, is there a man, woman or . 
child so hard-hearted and impervious as to resist the copious 
flow of tender emotions which they are bound to evoke ? 
The essential quality of these couplets, their highly emotive 
quintessence, eludes intellectual grasp, and it is, for .this 
reason, extremely difiicult, nay almost impossible, to convey 
in another language anything but a faint approximation to 
the feelings which characterize them in the original. Yet a 
translation of eight of them is herein attempted for what it 
is worth. 
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1. ^esi^p LnaQesrQujeir ^^uiresr se^meai^QttJ 

^es>jr(otu QjsQiiiuiuessnh Quir^Qtuir. 

O my darling son, dear pupil of my eye, my affec¬ 
tionate lord, gone hast thou on a long, long journey ! 

2. QjBirir^ QairsQQeoededirib Gjbit^^ 

^irir^ ^Siuirjsir^ QupQpQ^^^. 

With unabating love, alas, did I beget thee having 
longed for thy advent in prayer and fasting in many 
a temple ! 

5. ^dfTi^ Qa=ir^ (ipssjs^ifi(^ta 

Qarr^f&i^Q Q^eQiu^(^m QairiLenQin airessruQ^uGuir. 

fWhen, Oh, when again, will I be able, 0 my young 
beauty, to feast my eyes with the splendour of thy 
springy gait, the radiance of thy shkning face, and 
the grace thy ears assume f 

4 tuiTQ^/Ej (^ffi,s;^Qijb69r iSdrua 

jsir(&i^ QuirQ^^iDeS fBirarGsu.u Q^^jsirGeirr, 

When, Oh, when, will I be able to hear, as I used to 
day in and day out, thy childish chatter, sweet as 
the ycai and the flute f 

5. Qiht-i^u ^6OTr65jrf?/5jS7 QemQeosRuQujr/b 
euthu jreoiErsfISiXu urir^^ LbQij^^^sGesr. 

Happy was I when I saw the treacherous decorate 
thee with bells and festoons on thy legs. 

6. eudresruQuir/b QpQjr/SI iLtruiSldstrQuirp Q^dsrqijGtu 
^drgpih eujTsairQGsardsr Gria(^p(n^(u eriti(^p(ii^£i. 

' Where, Oh, where, hast thou gone f I beheld thee go 
riding on a pretty golden chariot like a bridegroom, 
and thou hast not returned yet ! 

7. Quemdsm inessr^pesr^ iSl&rdsrcuQ^ euirQesrdrOp 
©rewewf? uSnnp^ipir QesrLLirp^ QuirQcsrQesTL-ir, 
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MethouQht my child would wed u woman and return, 
but deceived have I been, Oh my son! 

8. s^tsjQiu eSq^ihQuir jeQieis 

GjtsiQ Qiudosr^dsisr^Q^^ &jrihuiirQeu/r Qeudr^^ujrr. 

When the raised knije descended and thy body 
quivered, didst thou quail and, remembering me, cry 
“ Oh, my mother dear " ? 

Nature also had a great fascination for our poet, but its 
appeal was often more subjective than objective in the sense 
that his perception of the beauty, majesty, dignity and grace 
in Nature associatively synchronized with the appreciation 
of like qualities in men. This again is a manifestation of 
the extroverted aspect of his personality, permanently dis¬ 
posed to assess the worth of the individual as a component of 
society, and take delight in recognizing virtues viile con¬ 
demning the opposite. In his work on Nature’s Gifts to 
Lanka and the. Beauty of the Palmyrah Palm 
euGirQpui ^irsO e9ei)ir<3^(ipil>) he sees — 

1. the magnanimity of the Tamil King Ellalan, in the 
thirsty rain clouds which descend to drink of the 

Indian Ocean and in carded cotton ; 

• 

srooQtu ui^QSssru QuireH^ •— 
sreixsOtrefT mdsr&sr Qu/reO 

QevSsQiu QeuessrQpSp 
Q<su^is^es^!r QinuQeu iL&srQp 

2. the generosity of the benevolent who exact what 
they can from the miserly rich and distribute it 
among the poor, in the same clouds which drink 
deep of the saline ocean, and, combining and rolling, 
ascend ; 

PFiuirp eup&=iBd(r QeuetreQ — peisi 

^jreueoirs QQdfrp ufjreu&iir Quires 
e^tuir &jSijirssL. cosxrsxf? —> iSs 

ofswQ ^jrakQ Ljr^QL^Q^ Ctitsih. 
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the ignorance oj the illiterate and the jealous, in 
the intense darkness of the Kadugana/wp, Pass, and 
in the dark moistvreladen clouds, which, m lighten¬ 
ing mock at the sun, and, in thunder, challenge him; 

^euiriLearih Qurei — 
ssQss&ifsrs 0 «OQ/Qy 0 sBsifru9(T^dr Qunrei 
^eo&ir Qstr&x/rQL^irir — inGsrih 

^Qinesr Qeua9Q^ear QarsArQu. 

Q^ias^ Qjrirdr^doar Qiur^&fi — fidrjpi 

^ifluusi Qurea ^esn-.u9mL^ i^dsreS 

^lEis&j QQt^L—enp .sRucfi? — er^rp 

^iTLju^ Qurec Qpip[a(^u3. 

the Grace with which Buddha, the great conqueror 
of all desires and hatreds, preached to the wide world 
the knowledge he had gained in the course of six 
years of meditation under the bo-tree, in the fiver 
that takes its rise in the Adames peak ; 

Lfpp Uifr(y^ 

eup<sFjnM Qupp QuirQdssru 
UiTsy utrP^a < 550(05 inirjpiQuirp 

■ urp umstup utriLpit. 

the righteous7iess of the Sermon on the Mount of 
Jesus, the Enlightened One, in the river which flows 
from Pedrutalagala hills, having received the bounty 
of the great clouds ; 

^3r Qeuesr/i^Qui (^^esr usmis^pdsr 

LLfTinSsod ^^Quirp 

Qua;- uiirQpSleC Qa^rJhu euirdiSlQiu 
Qu^ tfJ 0 s£? U/TILjQlL. 

the censorial oratory of Arumuga Navalar of Nallur 
employed by him to propagate the knowledge of 
Saivaism he had imbibed from Tamil Religious Lite¬ 
rature, in the flow of the river of the Kataragama 
hills; 
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t> esoirt 6a)<5FQ/ 

Q^iriaas jBeoSkoevjB ^(5^5 ys/ro/cOfiSr 
seAri— esruiSljr £F(eis iLirQiL&srs 

a^GSiir LCiiru&i tu(j^<sQ ,s/r,j)jK?LD. 

7. the seven different thermal degrees .of the seven hot 
springs of Kniiiyai, situated in jungle surroundings 
in the outskirts of Trincomalie, in the minds of 
{1) the damsel separated from her lover, (2) the 
hard who.sings in praise and receives mo boon, (3) 
one who is insulted and threatened with harm, (4) 
one who regrets a xdrong he had done, (5). the help¬ 
less one. is.denied justice, {^j.tJie chaste woman 
whose chastity has been violated, and (7) the green- 
eyed monster; 

sir^eiidasru mesrihCSufred ^fdsrj;)i 

<sseQu/ri^uj LJ^aQu( 7 g^ mpiiXauired eftdrjs 
QsiLi—eu^p&sr mesnhQuired ^dr.jpi 
Qa^jupiSesif^ sQ^ia^Lbeu^ LdemhCauireo ffidrjp/ 
Qeumjp^iuir LbetsTLtQuireii 
' apLjesii—uuireir LttSsrLbQuireO 

sir^LLQ^ns 'SITjptmi—iufrm iLesrihQured 

d&!rQ <^]0 QiLop'^trsetr Si.eik'Qa^eaff ajiru9io; 

8. the protection, which the (downed monarch affords 
his realm with drawn sword of steel, in the palmyrah 
palm, which, wielding the sword-like stalk of its leaf, 
destroys poverty and thus protects humanity. 

fi-0<s0ffl;yr Qetrjg^u uesisQ&^ppieitQdsr 

(otuiriiiLj iLOsSopiq.. LboresreuGfrQuirp 
s^iS(^eyir Q&rp^’S seQssiiu oji^p^ppis 

sirQesR mtu,^ sirs(^ui n^esruQuemQesar, 

Somasunthera Pulavar’s interests extended to other fields 
a6 well. Astrology, palmistry, mantric literature, medicine 
and culinary art also attracted him, and he made a special 
study of them all not because he desired to become a practi¬ 
tioner of any one of them but because his broad-based intellect 
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demanded for its food as great a variety of knowledge as he 
could gather. Further these branches of oriental learning, 
which play not a small part, though not as of yore, in the 
life of the Tamils, especially the Saivites, enriched his service 
to the society to which he belonged and contributed not a 
little .io the happiness of its members. This was not all. He 
was also a dramatist who had written plays and, besides 
directing their production on the stage, himself acted in some 
of them. A religious scholar that he was, he avidly devomed 
books on Saiva Sidhanta Religion and Philosophy. His desire 
that others also should experience the happiness he thus 
derived had possessed him so much that, from his death-bed 
a week before he breathed his last, he regretfully remarked, 
“Who will, after I am gone, render Gnanamirtham (a Saiva 
Sidhanta verse work) in the form lessons in sweet and simple 
prose, and Perungkathai (the story of Uthaiyanan) in the 
form of a drama ? ”, and added that he would be born again 
in Tamilagam to perfom these two services. 

The quantity of Somasunthera Pulavar’s literary produc¬ 
tions is no less impressive than its quality. Apart from over 
a thousand isolated verses he had composed on almost as many 
occasions as they arose, there are to his credit over twenty-five 
works in verse and a few in prose, many of which are yet in 
manuscript form awaiting publication. Poet he was, but he 
was also a man of action. He dreamt dreams and saw visions 
as all poets do, but, unlike those poets who, for the most part, 
rest content with indulging in their dreams and visions in the 
cloister of their own mental life, he recorded most of them 
for the benefit of contemporary society and posterity in elegant 
and captivating linguistic form, be it verse or prose. Still 
more impressive are his character and ideals. At the present 
time, when materialism and sensualism are spreading much 
faster than most people seem to realise, underneath a super¬ 
ficial layer of formal religion or displacing religion altogether, 
personalities such as that of Somasunthera Pu'lavar stand as 
beacons illumining forgotten ideals and guiding us towards 
them. The more important of his social ideals, which he 
deligently ^d sinperely pursued find were evident to fill w}iq 
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had the privilege of knowing him' intimately were propagation 
of Tamilian culture and way of living, hospitality, forgiveness 
and tolerance. He was thus a brilliant poet, an unobtrusive 
social reformer, a great teacher, and an ardent devotee, "all 
in one, whose inner beauty was magnificently reflected in his 
lustrous face, gracious eyes, graceful deportment, and charm¬ 
ing speech. HE WAS GREAT. 




(A study in Kamba Ramayanam) 

BY 


E. T. RAJESWARI, m. a., l. t. 

A 

I N THE Ramayana the tragedy of Ahaiya is narrated 
after the tragedy of Tataka. The greatness of 
Tataka was sufficiently brought out in the previous essay 
to justify the name tragedy as applied to her fall. The 
tragedy of Ahalya, however, may not be a correct description 
of the story of Ahalya; for after her fall she is restored to 
her husband and lord and to a happy and righteous life. The 
story, has thus, to be ranked along with comedies because of 
this happy resolution of the tragic complications. But all 
the same in essence it is a tragedy, a greater tragedy than the 
story of. Cleopatra, the restoration part of the story coming 
in here only as a dramatic elaboration of the conception of 
poetic justice. This elaboration and concrete realisation of 
the idea, it is true, becomes important in the story of Rama 
as revealing his character and from this point of view, it is 
the comedy that lias to be emphasised. But as a poetic vision 
and a dramatisation of problems of life it is more revealing 
if it is studied as a tragedy. 

The main object of our study is the characteristic 
feature of Kamban’s art as best illustrated by his free treat¬ 
ment of the minor episodes of Ramayana especially these 

dealings with the lives of the w'omen. Restricting thus our 

* 

study to women characters, we pass over the story of the 
churning of the ocean and the penance of Bhagirata, both 
emphasising the inevitable nemesis that follows power in¬ 
toxication and the unfailing and undreamt of victory of 
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spiritual effort. Kamban, however, co^ects the story of 
Tataka with that of Ahalya as revelations of Rama’s character 
Kai Vannam anku-K^Kdnten Kal Vannatn inku-K-Kanten. 
“I saw there the characteristic feature of.your arms I see 
' here the characteristic feature of your feet” thus speaks Kam- 
ban’s Visvamitra. 

Akaslikai is the Tamilised form of the word Ahalya. Halya 
is related to the English word ugly,and means an ugly one ; 
‘a’ is the remnant of the negative particle ‘ha*. Ahalya is 
the opposite of iigfUness — the beautiful — the most beautiful 
woman created by Brahma. Gautama is the seer who won 
her. Indra, the King of the Heavens, corrupts her. Ahalya 
receives the curse and after enduring this punishment comes 
back as the purified chaste and worshipful wife. Ahalya is 
one of the seven chaste women of Indian tradition. 

This story of Ahalya represents the ever recurring theme 
of many stories all the world over.' It reminds us of a modem 
divorce suit filed by an aggrieved husband against his false 
wife. To emphasise the modernity of the theme, we may 
continue to speak in this legal jargon where Gautama will 
be the Petitioner, Ahalya the Respondent and Indra the 
Correspondent. Fortunately there is no denial of the offence 
but a patient and willing endurance of the punishment, pro¬ 
nounced not by a Court but by the husband. The punishment 
thus-. endured cease' to be. ngere enforcement of political so¬ 
vereignty and social peace but rises to the level of moral 
expiation, mental purification and spiritual conversion, 
therefore, the story ends in the reunion of the old couple. 

One is naturally curious to know how this most ancient 
and the most modem theme —an archetype according to 
Jung is handled b}'- Kamban walking in the footsteps of 
his illustrious predecessor Valnuki, the Father of Indian, Epicflj, 
as contrasted with the varied treatments which this story has 
received at the hands pf oth^ epic poets of Indaa, 
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The story of Ahalya occupies the Forty eighth and Forty 
ninth chapters in Valmiki’s Balakanta. After Tataka’s 
demise, the sacrifice is duly perfonhed by Visvamitra. The 
Rishi takes the princes Rama and Lakshmana throu^ the 
road leading to Mithiia of Janaka, probably with a view to 
bring about the marriage of Rama with Sita; 

Visvamitra along with the princes enters the outskirts of 
Mithiia. Rama notices an old uninhabited, but a beautiful 
ashrama or grave, and he is naturally curious to know from 
his guide and philosopher why it lies so deserted. Viswiamitra 
as a good and seasoned teacher well versed in the art of story 
tellings begins to narrate the sto^ of the curse that befell 
Ahalya. 

Here lived in oilden day^ the great Ri^i Gautama —thi® 
narrates Visvamitra—along with his wife Ahalya. .One day, 
Indra, the King of Heavens, mad after her beauty, coming 
to know of the absence of Gautama from home, entered the 
Ashrama in the very fonn of Gautama, to allay all fears of 
suspicion. • But to Ahalya he revealed his identity and con¬ 
fessed his love to her. Knowing that it was the Lord of the 
Thousand eyes, she lost herself in the thought of being happy 
with the very King of the Heavens and exclaimed in joy to , 
him “ From my heart of hearts I feel I am fortunate ” and 
Indra spent a happy time with her. While he was hurriedly 
making his exit, he saw entering Gautama that great fire of 
Tapas. Indra’s face turned white' with fright and the Rishi 
seeing the King of Heavens in the garb of a Seer understood 
the situation and cursed Indra to become fruitless. Then 
came the turn of Ahalya “You lie here for many thousands 
of years living on air alone without any more food, burning 
yourself away on a bed of ashes, in\dsible to all beings. You 
will become pure and whole when Rama, son of Dasaratha 
enters this cruel forest. When you welcome him, all your 
blots would be removed. You will then assume your bid form 
and.come back to me" — thus was pronounced the curse., 
on. Ahalya by Gautama, The last sentence reveals that ,tha 
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volcano of tapas has becomo transferred into an ocean of 
mercy, and love which reminds us that in this curse he is 
himself laying a curse on himself of separation from her and 
isolation in tapas in the fond hope of living a happy life with 
a purified and chaste wife. 

In the next chapter Visvamitra explains how aided by 
Devas in whose cause Indra pretended to have suffered this 
ignominy — for according to hun his was an attempt at cursing 
the tapas of Gautama consuming them and the world away — 
he overcame his curse with the help of a scape goat of a sheep. 
There stops the narration and the drama of Ramayana pro- 

I 

ceeds. 

At the request of Visvamitra Rama enters the Ashrama, 
which the prince has noticed as being desolate and where 
Ahalya has been burning away all these years. As soon as 
Rama steps in she becomes visible and the curse comes to an 
end. Memory returns to her and she remembers the last words 
of Gautama. She recognises in the prince her promised saviour 
and she welcomes Rama as the guest in chief showering on 
him all hospitality. Thus purified she is taken away by 
Gautama. Thus ends the story of Ahalya in Valmiki’s Rama¬ 
yana. 


C 

Valmiki is great as a story teller even in narrating this 
storj". Here also Visvamitra shines as a great teacher giving 
the story only when his students are interested in asking him 
to explain a situation. The remarks we had, made with re¬ 
ference to the narration of the story of Tataka are equally 
applicable to this narration. 

In this version of the story it is the man Indra, who 
kindles the fire of sin in the heart of the innocent wloman. 
But Ahalya intoxicated by the mere sight of Royalty forgets 
everything else. It is their misfortune that the husband 
comes in before Indra walks out of Ahalya’s house. Perhaps 
the Rishi Gautama is also like others a victim to jealousy 
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but his indignation is a righteous one and rises thanks to his 
spiritual development to the impartial level of Dharma. 
Like Dharma after restoring the disturbed equilibrium he 
relents; for he is speaking of taking back Ahalya. 

Both Ahalya and Indra have erred consciously. Indra’s 
excuse is that Gautama is upsetting the natural order of things 
by his excessive tapas, and that if he had not disturbed 
Gautama’s victories towards greater and greater volcanic tapas 
there would have been room for nothing else in this world. 
The seductive act of Indra has certainly put an end to the 
spiritual and mental peace’ and equanimity of Gautama, who 
is made thus to realise that there is something more to be cared 
after in this world than himself and his tapas which under the 
circumstances appears more like self aggrandisement; it rudely 
reminds him that there is a world with his own wife as its 
centre to be saved. This is indeed a sad commentary on the 
powers of his tapas which could not influence to apy extent 
whatever even the most wonderful creation of Brahma — 
Ahalya and raise that unexcelled physical beauty with which 
he has been blessed to his own heights of moral beauty. The 
curse he utters is the creaking crash of this spiritual perso¬ 
nality. 

Ahalya as the name itself implies is the very embodiment 
of feminine beauty whioh Gautama, the supreme embodiment 
pf tapas ^pired for ^ong with Iiidra the supreme embodiment 
of power and wealth. But mere physical beauty seems to 
resonate only to the specific tune of the drum of power and 
wealth rather than to the music of the harp of virtue, because 
this harp has not been set to vibrate in unison with the l3n:e 
of the feminine heart of beauty. Human greatness however 
is something more than mere physical beauty and the latter 
unaided by a moral companion for life, falls naturally as a 
prey to the glamour of pomp and power. But this mad race 
after material mirage of seeming pleasure soon becomes ack 
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of its own imaginary surfeit especially when it meets with 
an obstruction. Obstruction egged on Tataka to run the race 
with redoubled but diabolical vigour. Here however, thanks 
to the childish simplicity of Ahalya who has not knowii the 
world, it has inspired in her a repentence. IWelcoming the 
appropriate curse and punishment, she stands converted in 
the end as the worthy wife of a great sage not only as a 
mere embodiment of physical' beauty but also as a moral 
beauty at the very moment when the perfect Man, Rama, 
comes as it were to effect this final divine transformation by 
his very presence like gold purified and sublimated) after she 
had gone through the consuming fire of tapas on a bed of 
ashes. 


D 

Like all old stories this has become a parable of the 
triangle of forces of Beauty, Power, Tapas. Some have taken 
Ahalya to represent Art the Beautiful. Though it may be 
wedded to morality, when the union is not complete but only 
an outward formality, art deteriorates and is seduced in to a 
bedmate of all varieties of power. Is this not what happened 
to our arts — dancing, music and poetry all developing as 
temple arts ? Have they not been identified with public wo¬ 
men ? What was the poetry of the Palayagars or chieftains 
but a poetry of debauchery ? This fall is repeated often in the 
course of history. In the age of Alvars and Nayanmars 
great authors like Tiruttakka Tevar-identified these arts with 
sexual passion speaking of the wealth and greatness of Vina 
or lyre as Kama or lust. After this suffering and neglect the 
art came thanks to these Saints to be truly wedded to morality 
and spirituality, by becoming one with these great ideals and 
values of life — not a lecture but a poetry. The modem 
money hunting films of blood curdling tales reveal crime in 
all its nakedness, apparently with the idea of scaring away 
their audience from such vices but ultimately end only in 
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popularising the crime. The filthy lucre of Indra has seduced 
art to its own nefarious purposes. From" this must arise once 
again the purified art in communion with higher ideals of 
Gautama. The story of Ahalya, according to .this kind of 
.thought, is really esthetics, the science of beauty, giving 
through its parable the history of its fall and rise. 

(To be continued) 
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A SENTHAMXLAN 


T he man, who was paradoxically known as *the famous man 
nobody knows became the famous man' everybody 
knows when on the morning of November 1, 1953, the news 
of the award of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1952 to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, musician, theologian, philosopher, author and 
medical missionary was broadcast to the world. His remark¬ 
able life and work had already earned him titles such as ^the 
world's greatest man', ‘a saint of our time’, 'the 'truest Christi¬ 
an in Christendom’ and a 'Rishi of the 20th Century’. Three 
years ago, he was chosen by the New York Arts Council as 
the. 'individual Kving today with the best solution of the 
world’s ‘ problems.’ 

( . • 

' Dr. Schweitzer was born on January 14, 1875, at Kays- 
berg (Alsace) of Swiss parents. When he was 21, he m^e 
a resolve which, to quote his own words, read :—• 

“ I would consider myself justified in living until I was 30 for 
Science and Art in order to devote myself from that time forward to 
the direct service of humanity. ” 

His academic career was brilliant; he became succesavely 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of-Theology and Doctor of 
Music. Whilst still in his twenties, he was recognised as one 
of the most jiowerful intellectuals in Europe and, whether as 
an interpreter of the organ music of Bach, as a Christiaj^ 
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Scholar or as an cn*iginal thinker and philosopher, his fame 
amongst the intellectual elite was imique. Amongst his vari¬ 
ous works, the most famous are : 


Philosophy 

Philosophy of Civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Civilisation & Ethics. 
Indian thought and its 
development. 


Theology _ 

The Quest for historical 
Jesus. j 

Paul and his inter¬ 
preters. 


VTusic _ 

Biography of Bach. 
The Construction of 
Organs. 


.When he reached the age of 30, he deliberately gave 
up his brilliant career and took to the study of medicine, as 
a preliminary to a life of ‘direct service of humanity* in 
accordance \wth his earlier resolve. After securing the Docto¬ 
rate of Medicine, he left for one of the most primitive areas 
in Africa to serve a race known to the world as ‘ Cannibals * 
and has, for more than 40 years now, steadfastly stuck to his 
self imposed task and mission. His solution for the world*8 
problems has been admirably summed up by him as 

Reverence for life — for all life. Simply because it is living.” 

book Indian thought and Development originally 
published in German in 1935, he shows a profound insight into 
the development of Indian thought from pre-historic days 
right up to the time of Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore, and 
deals with his subject in a surprisingly sympathetic but not 
uncritical manner. In the preface, he remarks : 


” What 1 liked about it also was that Indian ethics are concerned 
yato the behaviour of man to all laving beings and not merely wiih his 
fellow men and to human sociely. ” 


but frankly adds :— 

“Perhaps those who have grown up within the sphere of Indian 
thought will find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the purely critical 
nature of my investigation. I ask their pardon in advance ” 


“What may also give ofi^ce to Indian readers is my opinion 
world and life negation in itself is devoid of ethics and that the 
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Ahimsa commandment owed its origin not to a fe^ng of pity, but to 
the idea of keeping pure from the world, and that it was only later 
that Ahimsa adopted the motive of compassion.” 

What is of interest to us here is that, after a penetra¬ 
ting and understanding analysis of Indian thought as repre¬ 
sented 'by ancient Hinduism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the 
Bhagvad-Gita, he concludes:— 

‘The fact that Brahmanism, Buddhism and ancient 
Hinduism teach no ethic of action does not mean that this 
was an unknown thing to the ancient Indians. Among the 
Indian people world and life affirmation and ethics are pre¬ 
sent. Wherever ethics reaches a certain height in the presence 
of world and life affirmation, the idea of active love cannot 
fail to evolve. Among the Indians, just as among the Greeks, 
this ethic of subjective activity has difficulty in making its 
way alongside the ethic of duties demanded by K)ciety and 
objectively established by tradition and law. In some way or 
other, nevertheless, it does come into existence, 

‘The case stands, then, thus — that the idea of active 
love is probably present somewhere in popular thought, but 
that Brahmanic, Buddhist and ancient Hindu thought cannot 
find room for it within their world-view! Because of the 
world and life negation which they represent, they cannot 
have anything to do with the world and life affirmation which 
is manifested in its greatest strength in the ethic of activity. 
Consequently the Bhagavad-Gita restricts itself — which at 
first is so incomprehensible for us Europeans — to the justi* 
fication Of activity which is objectively necessary by reason of 
birth and caste. It believes, although in reality this does 
not hold good, that this concession to world and life affirmation, 
is still compatible with the maintenance of world and life nega¬ 
tion. But the world-view of world and life negation cannot 
acquiesce in subjectVe activity, especially not to the extent 
demanded by the ethic of love, without putting itself out of 
commission. This is the explanation of the exceecUngly 
strange fact that through long centuries Indian thought jre- 
m^fins §p incomplete in the matter of ethi^ | 
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* Bii€ finallly it is nevertheless compelled by the popular 
ethic, which is developing wiithont such hindrances, to concern 
itself with the ethic of active love and thereby to disregard 
the world-view of world and life negation. Of course it is 
Hinduism alone that is in the position to face this undertaking. 

That the idea of active love did arise in the popular 
ethics of-India in fairly ancient times we know from many 
stories we .meet in her- literature and especially through the 
ethical maidms found in the Kural, a work which probably 
belongs to.the 2nd century A. D. 

‘The Kural is a collection of 1,330 maxims in distich 
form, attributed to the weaver TiruvaHuvar. In the matt^ 
of authorship it is probable that not all the maxims are Tiru- 
vahuvar’s own, but that he also versified some which were 
aricient possessions of the people. 

. . .* Kural-means short strophe. Tiruvalluvar is really 

not a name, but a title borne by the religious teachers who 
work among the lower castes in the south of India. 

.‘The work is written, in the Tamil lan^age. This, 
like Canarese, which also belongs to the south of India, is an 
indigenous Indian language (Dravidian), not Indo-Aryan. 
We know nothing certain about the life of Tiruvalluvar. 

‘ Legend reports that he was married, and that when a 
man inquired of him which is the right thing to do, to live 
as father of a family or as a hermit, he demonstrated tiie 
answer. He called his wife who happened to be at the spring. 
She left her water-jar hanging in the water and hurried to ask 
him what he wanted. ‘When, according to Tamil custom, 
she set before him at breakfast cold rice left over from supper, 
he declared it Was burning his tongue. She immediately blew 
on it to cool it. At midday he let something fall and called 
for a light to pick it up by. She straightway brought a lamp. 
Thereupon the inquirer said, “ I have the answer ! If so ex¬ 
cellent a woman falls to one's share, the practice of domestic 
virtue is more excellent; otherwise it is better to become a 
hermit,” 
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‘ What a difference between the Rural and the Laws of 
]^nu, w'hich originated sojne four centuri^ before it! In 
the latter, under the dominance of the Brahmanic spirit, woHd 
and life affirmation is still just toilerated alongade world and 
life negation. In the Rural world and life negation is only 
like a distant cloud in the sky. In 250 maxims — they 
form the concluding part of the work — earthly love is 
lauded. Later times, because they cause offence, interpret 
them allegorically as concerning the love of the soul to God. ' 

* Christianity similarly interprets the Song of Solomon 
a love-song probably originally, sung at weddings and later 
absorbed into the Old Testament, as if it described the rela¬ 
tions of the soul to its heavenly Redeemer. 

*In the ethics of the Rural^ as in those of the Laws 
of Manu, the idea of reward has a place. The way of virtue 
i& recommended because it leads to a better -reincarnation or to 
liberation from re-buth. Alongside of this is found also the 
naive view which is so conspicuous in Chinese ethics that 
moral behaviour results in earthly welfare and immoral in 
misfortune. Nevertheless, ethics in the Rural are not so en¬ 
tirely dominated by the idea of reward as in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and the Bhagavad-Gita. We already find here the 
knowledge that good must be done for its own sake. It shines 
out from various maxims.** 

. “ Even though one should say, there is no higher world, it is still 
good to give ” (222) — “True liberaliQr asks nothing in return. What 
does the world give in reaum to the cloud that gives i«-xain ? ’* (211) 

‘•Whilst the Bhagavad-Gita in a forced and chilly man¬ 
ner gives as a motive for remaining in active life that it is in 
accordamce with the order of the Universe, the Rural justi¬ 
fies it — what an advance I — by the idea of ethical activity. 
Work and profit place a man in a potion to do good. 


**The quotations are from the German, translation “Der KuTral” by 
' Karl Graul, d;d., Leipzing 1856 (Derfling and Franks) and LotiuKR)i 
:1856 (Williams and Norgate) (Bibliotheca Tamulica). 
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** AH staying at borne and waiting on the bous^old have for their 
end hoq;>itality and alms-giving’' (81) — "All property gained by 
^ustrlous toil is there for good men in order that they may practise 
W^-doing” (212), 

* According to the Kural, duty is not confined, as in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, to what the caste calling involves, but con¬ 
sists in general in “ all that is good ”, Maxims about joy in 
activity, such as one would not expect from Indian lips, bear 
witness to the strength of the world and life affirmation pre¬ 
sent in the Kural. 

" Even fate did not permit of success; the striving in itself re¬ 
wards the exertion of one’s body” (619) — " If one acc^ts tixe burd^ 
as joy, there emerges a splendour lor which even one’s enemies are 
eager.” (630) ' 

‘ Like the Buddha and the Bhagavad-Gita the Kural 
de^es inner freedom from the world and a mind free from 
hatred. Like them it stands for the commandement not to 
kill and not to damage.** It has appropriated all the valuable 
ethical results of the thought of world and life negation. But' 
in addition to this ethic of inwardness there appears in the 
Kural the living ethic of love. 

"The loveless man takes everything for Wraself ; the man fuU 
of,love gives even ^ own bones to others.” (72) — “The life of a 
soul ^thout love Is like the sprouting of a diied-up tree on stony 
ground” (78) — “'What help can all the outer limbs give, if the inner 
limb of the body, love, is wanting ? ” (79) — “ If one weighs the value 
of the good deed done without consideration of the advantage: Its 
kindness is greater than the ocean.” (103 — “To assuage the deadly 
hunger of the poor is the treasury of the rich” (226) — “Wealth in 
benevolence is the wealth of wealths. Wealth in possessions the mob 
has also.” (241). 

. . ‘ With Slue strokes the Kural draws the ideal of simple 
ethical humcinity. On the most varied questions concerning 
the conduct of man to himself and to the world its utterances 
are chuacteri^d by nObiMty and good s^ise. There hardly 
exists in. the literature of the world a collection of maxims in 
which we find so much lofty wisdom. ' 


^ In opposition to the Buddha, the Kural decides that one may not eat 
meat even when pne is quite innocent o| the slau^tcr of the animal, 
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*' If a kiAd man inherits property, it is as if a fruit-tree bears ripe 
fruit in the middle of a village ” (216 — “ The child * Merry * bOm of 
Jove hves by the care of the well-to-do-nurse * Well-being ’ *’ (757) — 

** The wealth of him who gives nothing to the poor is as If a very fine 
lady grows old in solitude” (1007). 

” The gift is not the measure of the gift: its measure is in the 
magnanimity of the receiver” (105). 

” Batter than spending with a happy heart is to cany on sweet 
speech with a happy face” (02) — For those who do not understand 
how to be lidendly, the great wide world, even in bri^t daylight, lies 
in darkness” (999). . ^ 

*' Among all treasures that may be gained none can compare vdth 
attaining to freedom from envying any man ” (162) 

” To forget good is not good ; immediate to forget what is not 
good is good” (108) —■ 

" Holy as a penitent is he who forgets bitter speech frwn the Ups 
of one who is excited.” (159) 

“Self-control rushes into thick darkness” (121) — “He who is 
not eager for pleasiue, but knows that pain is natural, will remain free 
from distress” (628). 

“ Outward puri^ comes through water: purity of the heart is 
manifested in sincerity ” (298). 

“ Those who are considerate and forbearing without letting thfSir 
duty suffer: the world gladly gives itself to such ” (578) — “ The world 
rests on the excellence of the good prince Who knows hoW to change 
enmity into friendship. ” (874) 

“ if they are highly placed, those who are not high-minded 
are not high ; even if their station be htimble, those who are not low- 
minded are yet not low” (973). 

“ If thou dost harm to thy neighbour in the morning, harm comes 
of itself to thee in the aftemo<m4 ” (319) 

“ Asking the way, happiness goes of itself to him who is undaun¬ 
ted in spirit” (594) -r “Whoever says, *I vdll woric for my family*, 
before him there goes at once the goddess of good fortune^ hmr robe 
girded-up (1. e. as a fellow-workers) ** (1024). 

“ Take no pleasure, even if thou shouldst win, in gambling. Even 
winning is as if a fish swallows the metal book.” (1931) 
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“ 'Ite (Meidship of well-coducted men waxes like the new moon: 
the friendsMp of fools wanes like the full moon.'* (782). 

" Husbandmm are the axle-pin on the wagon of the world: &cgr 
give kipport to all who, not caring for husbandry, are engaged in other 
work” (1032). 

** So a natural and ethical world and life affirmation of 
this kind was present among the people of India at the begin¬ 
ning of our era, although nothing of it can be foimd in Brah¬ 
manism, Buddhism and Bhagavad-Gita Hinduism. It gradu¬ 
ally penetrates into Hindu thought through the great religious 
teachers who had sprung from the lower castes mid lived 
among and felt ^th the people. ” 

It should be a matter of considerable gratification to 
every Tamilian that this unsolicited tribute to Tamilian 
thought ;^ which- in fact is. much anterior chronologically to 
Ihdo-Aryan thought and which had never surrendered wholly 
even today to Brahmanic thought — should come from an 
Euit)pean Savant of ^eat repute living m the remote Cannibal- 
ridden jiingTes of Africa. What is significant but not surprise 
ing to us Tamils in this tribute is that, after covering the entire 
field-of Indian-thought arid philo«)phy; Dr. Schweitzer could 
trace the ethic of activity and the idea of active love only in 
thoKurali 

re ■ • Mother interesting fact is that Dr. Schweitzer had stu¬ 
died the Kural from the German translation * Der Kural by 
K^l Graul published in 1856. /.As is only to be expected in 
a translatiott,-particularly whe/e the translation is by one to 
whom-Tahul'is an alien tongue, the quotations given above 
do not always bring out accurately the full significance or 

aphorisms..: If fresh transla¬ 
tions of the Kural in important languages, of the world could 
be brought out by Tamil Scholars, in collaboration, where pos¬ 
sible^'with-fdfei^ Scholars proficient in their respective iangu-. 

it will greatly promote the cause of world peace, in fur- 
thefiiiee of which the Nobel Prize was awarded to Dr. Schweit¬ 
zer. - ' 
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H. S. David, B.A., PH.D., (Lond). 


THE EVIDENCE : ITS NATURE AND CREDIBILITY 

T he evidence for the statements made in this small article 
has been carefully pieced together from a comparative 
study of philology, ethnology and archaeology. It is impos¬ 
sible within this small compass to detail all the pieces of evi¬ 
dence : to do so would entail a large volume. I would refei 
any person who is keenly interested in this subject to Stu«|f^ 
Piggot’s PreJmtoric India, 1952, a Pelican Book. 

SUMER AND ELAM. 

The earliest civilization we know of is that of Sumer 
in Mesopotamia, now called Iraq. The rudiments of civiliza¬ 
tion there can be detected even as early as 5,000 B. C. In the 
next millennium this Sumerian culture became established on 
the Euphrates and Tigris and likewise began to expand north¬ 
eastwards into Elam, now called Iran or Persia. In the holy 
Bible, at Genesis 14 :1, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, is men¬ 
tioned as a contemporary of the patriarch, Abraham, C. 2,000 
B. C. By that time the Elamites had achieved a high level of 
culture. ^ But two thousand years, earlier they were definitely 
behind the contemporary Sumerians in culture. Both these 


H. S. David is Director of Oriental Studies and History, St'. PalT- 
rlck’s College Jaffiaa. 
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peoples, however, like the original Egyptians in the Nile 
Valley, belong to the same Mediterranean race that is respon¬ 
sible for all the early civilizations. At the present day it 
includes a large number of groups of peoples stretching from 
Portugal and Spain to India. Here it forms a dominant 
element in the population of the north and is widespread in 
the south among the upper social classes. (The word “ India ** 
is used throughout this article in the sense of the greater India 
that includes Ceylon and Pakistan as well.) Such people are 
medium in stature, olive-brown in colour, with a long head and 
face, black hair, large eyes and a narrow nose. In Tamil litera¬ 
ture there is frequent mention of the very large eyes, especially 
of the heroine, e. g. malina malar ttatankan = eyes as large 
as the lotus blossom. 

THE DRAVIDIAN EXODUS FROM ELAM. 

Between 4,500 and 4,000 B. C. the Elamites made their 
first advances towards civilization : at this stage there was a 
definite Sumerian influence. At Susa the Elamites made ex¬ 
cellent faience beads wherewith their women folk adorned 
themselves rather liberally. Such an elaborate technique as 
the making of faience beads bespeaks a high degree of culture. 
North-east of the Elamites, but within their influence, lived 
the Dravidian races. A section of them cherished the Elamite 
civilization and peacefully extended their colonies into what 
are now termed Afghanistan and Baluchistan, especially into 
the Indian Makran. But .the vast majority of the Dravidians 
at this epoch were nomadic herdsmen. They roamed from 
the frontiers of Sumer and Elam to the valleys of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, now termed the Amu Daria and Syr Daria res¬ 
pectively, in Russian Turkistan. In these river-valleys the 
Dravidians learned to develop the city-life or civilization, 
which their ancestors had seen in their dealings with Elamites 
and Sumerians. 


THE HORSE. 

Quite early in their sojourn in Russian Turkistan, the. 
Dravidians came into contact with a very important animal 
that was unknown for a long time to the ancient cultures. 
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namely the horse. So unaccustomed were the Sumerians to 
this animal that when they saw it first, C. 3000 B. C., they 
called it “ the ass of the mountains It was not an original 
inhabitant of Mesopotamia. In the steppes of Central Asia, 
however, it is a common animal. The Dravidians tamed the 
horse and used it as an occasional drought animal in lieu of 
the ox ; but they never learnt to employ the horse to draw a 
war-chariot. This was the contribution of the Indo-Europeans 
at a much later date, C. 1,800 B. C. The war-chariot drawn 
by the horse gave them the decided advantage that enabled 
them to overrun Europe and 'Western Asia as far as North 
India between 1,800 and 1,500 B. C. The swiftness of the war- 
horse, rather than any qualities of the Indo-European peoples, 
was mainly responsible for the Aryan victories and the conse¬ 
quent Aryan m 3 d;h. 

THE DRAVIDIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS 

C. 3,000 B. C. 

In the third millennium B. C., however, the Dravidians 
lived on a footing of complete equality with both the Aryans 
to the west and the Mongolians to the east of them. It was 
during this period that the Aryans and the Dravidians first 
loaned from each other those words which now appear to per¬ 
sons ]li**e the late Swamy Gnana Prakasar of NaUur to have 
a common base, apart from those words which both peoples 
borrowed from the Sumerians. At the same time the affini¬ 
ties which Dr. Caldwell saw in certain words between the 
Dravidian and the Mongolian languages stena from the close 
association of these peoples in the West-Central Asiatic step¬ 
pes round about 3,000 B. C. The Mongolian family of langua¬ 
ges has also been termed Turanian, Sc 3 dhian, Ural-Altai and 
so on, by different philologists. A section of the Dravidians 
in Turkistan migrated northeastwards into Finland, Lapland 
and Esthonia, while another section went northeastwards into 
N. E. Siberia, where they are now called “ Samoiyedes Pro¬ 
fessor T. Burrow of Oxford has proved conclusively the com¬ 
mon ancestry of the Dravidian with the languages spoken 
in the above-mentioned areas in Northern Europe and 
N, E. Siberia, 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE DRAVIDIAISS 
IN.NORTH INDIA 

On this issue a great light is thrown by the archaeolo^- 
cal excavations carried through, during the last 33 years, in 
Baluchistan, Sind and the Punjab, especially at the two sites, 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. But it was neither the Punjab, 
nor Sind, which was the scene of the first Dravidian settlements 
in India. It was Baluchistan. This fact shows decisively that 
the Dravidians, like the Aryans a millennium later, entered 
India by the N. W. passes, the Bolan and Khyber. Near the 
Bolan pass are the first Dravidian settlements in India, namely 
at Mehi, KuUi, Nal and Amri, C. 2900 B. C. There is evi¬ 
dence for Sumerian' trade with these regions, as well as for the 
presence of Indian merchants in the great cities of Elam and 
Sumer — with ivory, apes and peacocks, precious ointments in 
strange stone pots, an alien tongue and religious customs. 
About four hundred years later began the Harappa Empire, 
stretching for more than a thousand miles, from Baluchistan 
to the Himalayas and the valley of the Ganges. The Harappa 
culture is in the main independent of direct Sumerian influence. 
This is shown by the rarity of the typically Sumerian cylinder- 
seals in the Harappa Empire, the greatest in extent of territory 
in the third millennium B. C. The Harappa civilization is 
known only in its mature form. It had no known beginnings, 
no tentative early phases before the outlines were firmly fixed, 
it was an urban and literate culture, using copper and bronze, 
but not iron, for tools and weapons. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE DRAVIDIAN 
EMPIRE OF HARAPPA. 

This overthrow took place in a series of plundering raids 
by the Aryans between 1,800 and 1,500 B. C. Their first lea¬ 
der was Indra. The highfliy-evolved Harappa culture employed 
massive fortifications and dominated the river-system of N. W,. 
India. Indra, came there as the fort-destroyer, in Sanskrit 
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“ Puramdara India “ rends forts, as age consumes a gar¬ 
ment ”, says a verse of the Rig-veda. The citadels of the Ha- 
rappa Empire were wrecked and plundered by the Aryan war- 
bands. Like the Amurru in Mesopotamia, the Aryans at this 
date were a host whose onslaught was like a hurricane, a 
people who had never known a city Most of the Dravidians 
who could do so migrated accordingly to South India, where 
their descendants speak Tamil, Malayalam, Toda, Tulu, Kan- 
riada and Telugu. In N. W. India the Brahui-speaking Dravi¬ 
dians became an islet in the expanding ocean of Aryan cultures.. 
In N. E. and Central India there remained Dravidian isles, 
speaking such languages as Malto, Kui, Kurukh or Oraon, 
Ghond etc. Among these, the Kota tongue has been the chief 
field of study for two distingui^d Western scholars. Professor 
Emeneau of the University of California and Professor T. Bur¬ 
row of Oxford University. These two intend, to publidi a 
Glossary of the Kota language. It is time therefore that sons 
of the soil, whether in India or in Ceylon, become interested in 
these studies and from secure foundations build up the edifice 
of Dravidian linguistics. 
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P LACE-NAMES iii every land are of p'eat interest to its 
people and particularly so to its philologists. The an¬ 
cient T amils observed that four different kinds of terrain with 
well-defined features and characteristics comprised the coun¬ 
try that was Tamil-akam. Hills and dales and mountain slopes 
formed one kind. (Woods and wolds and wooded glens were 
another. Watered fiields and their immediate environs com¬ 
prised a third. The sea-shore with its sand dunes was the 
fourth. These foui^ kinds of land came to be designated by 
them as Kuimd, MuUai, Marutam, and Neytal, respectively. 
As thus the Earth was seen to comprise four different kinds of 
terrain, it naturally came to be called Nal-nilam or “ Four¬ 
some Land In later times, however, inland sandy stretches 
with sparse furze and prickly shrubs came also to be recognized 
as a distinct species (palai). 


KURINOI 

Many a mountain range rich and fertile, lies within the 
borders of Tamil-Nad. We shall now proceed to examine the 
names of some of the villages nestling in and about them. 
Tiru-Venkata-malai forms the northern limit of Tamil-akam. 
A Tamil poet, who was a contemporary of the grammarian 
Tolgapier has defined the boundaries of Tamil-Nad. Accord- 
ing^to him the ancient land where Tamil is spoken is the one 
that lies in between T%u-Venkatam in the north , and Kumari 
in the south. As this mountain Was the dividing line between 
the languages spoken north of it and the language spoken 
south of it, it came to be referred to commonly as Vata-malai or 


Translated by M. S. Thayappa Pillai, from Professor 
R. P. Sethu Pillai’s book entitled “ tlrum Perum ”, Madras, 1950, 
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the Norfhern Mountain. It also camei to be known as Tiru- 
malai or the Sacred Hill and as Tiru-pati or .the Sacred Seat by 
virtue of its association with divinity^ 

The Anai-malai, or the Elephant Rock, the Chirumalais 
or the Lesser Mountains, the Pasu-malai, or the Cow Hill, all 
lie in close vicinity to the city of Mathurai, the capital of tbe 
Pandya kingdom. Anai-malai was the abode of Jaina monks 
who thronged there in large numbers in the distant past. 
The Chiru-malai which yields delicious plantains is also of 
ancient renown. “ Silappathikaram ” or *‘The Lay of the 
Anklet ” gives a picturesque description of the terrain. 

A hill lying close to Madras has been named Parangi- 
malai. It is reputed to have acquired this name because the 
Portugese or Feringhees settled down there about two hundred 
years ago. And in recent times a new town-ship has develop¬ 
ed in the vicinity of Tiruchirapalli; It has taken the name 
of Pon-malai or the Golden Bock after the hillock standing 
by it. 


Lord Murugan is worshipped in Tamil-akam as the 
regional deity of Kurinchi or mountainous country. The 
Tamils consider every hill as Murugan’s own. A few among 
them are however held in special sanctity as the fountain-heads 
of his benevolence and grace. Palani-malai in the Pandya 
territory, Swami-malai in the Chola territory, Thanikai-malai 
in the Thoq^ai region, and other hills of this kind are venerated 
as sacred seats of Lord Murugan. 

The peak of a hill is denoted by the word Kotu. A pil¬ 
grim centre in the Salem District known as Thiru-Cheng-Kot^'., 
is a place of great antiquity, Silappathikaram refers to 
Murugan as the “ Lord wjho ever abides in Chenthil of high 
renown, Cheng-Kotu, Ven--Kunru, and Erakam ”, It is there¬ 
fore evident that Thiru-Cheng-Kotu is one of the ancient spots 
sacred to Murugan. It is said that the place is so named, be¬ 
cause of the ochre-coloured encrustation of the mammoth 
rocks forming the hilL 
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The word ‘Malai* signifies a lofty mountain range ac¬ 
cording to the Uterajy usage of the Tamil language. Any 
eminence of a lesser height than a mountain is named Kunru, 
or hill; and still lesser ones g|o by the name of Parai, Aral, 
and Kal, aU meaning a rock. 

There axe a few? places in Tamil-Nad having Kunru as 
their hpinihal suffix. Tiru-Param-Kunram and Tuni-Kalu- 
Kunram are hill-temples sanctified by the Tamil poet-saints in 
Iheir devotional hymns. The word ‘ Kunram ’ has been ccm*- 
rupted inta ‘Kuham’ in the North Arcot District. The place- 
names of Ner-Kunram, Netun-Kunram, and Pun-Kunram 
appear how as' Ner-Kunam, Netiin-Kunam, and Pun-Kunam, 
respectively, as a result of this diange. 

Any place adjoining a Kunru or hill takes name as 
Kunr-ur or Kunr-attur or Kunr-ak-kuti. The stem Kunram 
in such place-names changes to Kunnam in usage in most 
cases. The settlement known as Coonoor in the Nilgris or 
Blue Mountain is really Kunr-ur. Besides, Kunrathur in 
Thondai region and Kunrakuti in Pandi are now referred-to as 
Kunnathur and Kunnakuti, respectively. 

The suffix , Parai is seen in the names of many places. 
Places bearing names as Pumparai, Chippiparai, Thattai-parai, 
Kuttai-parai etc. are current in Tamil-Nad. 

Among the one hundred and eight sacred places held 
in veneration by the followers of the Vaishnava cult, Thiru- 
vel-arai is one. The temple in this place, the presiding deity 
of which has been glorified in hynms by Periyalvar and Tiru- 
Mangai-Alvar, stands on a sheet of white rock. Sveta-giri is 
the white rock and has lent its name to this seat of the tutelary 
deity. 

The su^ ^ Kal ^ occurs in the names of some places. 
Tindu-k-kal, anglicized as Dindi-gal, is a town in Pandi. It. 
would appear that the name of the rock to the west of thei 
place became the name of the town also. In the past the fort 
ejected on this rock served as a bastion commanding the gates 
jn the boundary line between the Pandi and the Kongu region^ 
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(modern districts of Nilgris, Salem and Coimbatore)* Nama- 
k-kal is a place in the Salem district. Its original name was 
Arai-k-kal. The word Arai means a fortress wall. The fort¬ 
ress now defunct standing on a high rock is significant of the 
name of this place. 

Sanskrit equivalents of tbe Tamil word “malai” can also 
be seen in a few place-names. GiH occurs in place-names 
like Siva-giri and Bhuvana-giri, and “Achalam ” in Virudaeha- 
1am, Vedachalam, VehkatachEJam, Thanikaehalam and the 
like. Besides, SaUam and Adri may also be noticed occasion¬ 
ally. There is a small village lying at the foot of Pothiya- 
malai in the Western Ghats Tirunelveli district, and it bears 
the name of Siva-sailam. Nanguneri known as Yansunaiiialai 
has got yet another name as Totadii in Sanskrit. 

The people who dwelt in the hilly tracts or Kurinchi 
were known as Kuravars; and their settlement was called a 
Kurichi. This will be evident from the line : “Kurichi is the 
abode of ours, the Kuravar tribe, 0 Lady Tninc ” occurring 
in a Kura-vanchi or Idyll depicting Kurava life. There are 
very many places at the foot of the Western Ghats in the 
Tirunelveli district having this nominal suflix in common in 
their names. These names are strung togetha* beginning 
with Alwar-Kurichi, and sung to tune in the Tirui^veli dis¬ 
trict. Although Kurichi denoted originally only a Kuravar 
settlement, yet in later times it came to stand fcH* hamlets oc¬ 
cupied by other people also. KaUakurichi is the name of a 
place in the South Arcot district. There is also a place called 
Brahmana-kurichi in the Ramnad district. 

MIULLAI 

In the distant past Tamil-nad was covered all over with 
luxurious vegetation. Tamil Classics make mention of the 
fact that Kari-kal-valavan and other great kings disafforested 
many of these areas, and converted them into arable land. 
All the same the existence at one time of forests in these areas 
and their characteristic features can be inferred from the names 
of the places there. It is seen from the sacred lore of the- 
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Tamils that the jjlaces held iri great sanctity now as placM 
glorified by Poet-saints in their hymns were mostly Vanam 
or wood-lands in the past. The original name of Chidamba¬ 
ram was Thillai-vanam. iMathurai was known as Katampa- 
vanam, and Tirimelveli as Venu-vanam. Puranas mention 
many , more Vanams of .this kind. 

It is also evident from certain place-names in the Tamil 
land that there was many a Katu or forest. Names like Ar-k- 
katu, Alan-katu, Ver-katu and Kala-k-katu are suggestive of 
this. Ar is another name for the Atti tree. “ Silappathika- 
ram ” refers to the Chola king wearing the wreath of Atti’ 
flowers as “ the Chola of the chaplet of Ar A tract covered 
by a forest of Ar was named Ar-k-katu. This name now 
stands for both the tract and a town therein. There is besides 
a hamlet known as Ar-pakkam close to Ar-k-katu town. Fur¬ 
thermore, ancient capital of the Chola territory bore the name 
of ,Ar-ur. And after it was glorified by the Tamil hymnists, 
it is now known as Tiru-ar-ur. 

There are several places in Ta<rD.ii"iiad with the nominal 
suffix of Katu. Tiru-ailan-katu lies close to Palayanur in 
Thondai region. Pala-ver-katu lies in the vicinity of Ponneri. 
It looks as though this name came to be given to this place 
because of the Vel or Acacia forest characterising this area. 
The Westerners who colonized this spot have however corrup¬ 
ted the name as Puli-k-katu (Pulicat) or Tiger-Forest. The 
forest in the Chola country that witnessed the battle that 
Nedumchelian the Pandya king gave to the combined forces 
of all the other Tamil kings, is immortalised as Talai-alan-katu. 
There is again the hill-station of Yorkad at a short distance 
of the Salem town. The place came to be called Eri-k-katu 
as the settlement there developed on the shores of a picturesque 
lake lying amidst an enchanting woodland scenery. The pre-. 
sent name Yerkad is thus a corrupt form of the original Eri-k- 
katu. The place known as Kala-k-katu on the banks of the 
Pachai-aru in the Tirunelveh district is of great antiquity. 
A spot covered by a dense growth of Kala shrubs (wild cher¬ 
ries) came to be named as Kala-k-katu, situated as it is on the 
banks of the Pachai-aru on a high-road connecting South Pandi 
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with Malayalam (Travancore), it presents all the features of 
a hill-terrain and a river-fed plain. 

The Tamil word iCo. means a thick grove. It occurs 
in another form also as Kdvu. See Ariyan-kavu on the Wes¬ 
tern Ghats beyond Chen-kottai (Shencottah or Red Fort). 
Ariyan is one of the names of Ai-yanar or Shastha. Ai-yanar 
passes under the name of, Ai-yappan in Travancore. Ai-yap- 
pan is worshipped in Ariyan-kavu With great fervour to this 
day. It will thus be seen that the place took the name of 
Ariyan-kavu, because Ai-yappan was enshrined there amidst 
the expansive groves on the mountain slopes of the Western 
Ghats. 

One of the places in the Thondai region held sacred to 
Tiru-mal, (Vishnu) is called Tiru-t-tan-ka, literally meaning 
“the sacred coolsome grove”. Tiru-mangai-Alvar refers to 
Tiru-mal who presides and sheds grace over this verdant, 
beauty-spot as Tirumal of emerald hue, the Beacon-Light of 
Thiru-tan-ka etc. This term has come to be adopted, as the 
name of the temple itself (Beacon-Light Temple). There is 
yet another place in the Chola country sacred to Tiru-mal 
known as Ka-valam-pati. The same hymnist riientions this 
holy place in the midst of groves as a seat of Kannan 
(ICrishna). 

Any place presenting to the view a luxurious growth of 
trees, plants and creepers, is denoted by the significant Tamil 
word “PolU”. A grove with a thick growth of Al (Banyan) 
trees came to be immortalised as Tiru-Alam-Polil in “ Teva- 
ram ”, (literally meaning ‘ The Lords ’ * Wreath ^ being the 
common name for a collection of hymns in adoration of Siva,) 
Tiru-gnana-sambandar, the hymnist, has adorned the presiding 
deity of Tiru-Alam-Polil with a wreath of songs. Then again 
there is a beautiful little place nestling in the enchanting gro¬ 
ves, fragrant and cool, off the slopes of the Courtallam hill 
noted for its w*ater-fall. The ancient Tamils who delighted in 
the contemplation of the natural beauty of this place called 
it • Paim-Polil or “ Emerald-Grove ”. Such meaningful and 
befitting a name has now been corrupted into PampuU, 
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Tantalai is another Tainil word meaning a grove. It 
occurs in other forms also as Tantarai and Tantalam. The 
present towushap of Kulitalai north of Tiruchirapalli was 
known as Kuli-th-tantalai in the past. The ancient Tamils 
gave the name of Kuli-th-tantalai to a settlement that deve¬ 
loped amidst the luxuriant groves in a shallow basin on the 
western bank of the Kaveri. Places like Pun-tantalam, Palan- 
tantaJain, and Perum-tantalam can still be seen in the Thon- 
dai region. All these places must have been the sites of 
groves at one time in the past. 

The word Cholai (Shola) also occurs as a 8U& in the 
names of a few places. Alakar-koyil to the' north of Mathurai 
was known as Tiru-mal-irum-cholai in the times gone by. 
Tiru-muruga-rrupatai mentions Pala-mutir-solai or “ the grove 
replete with ripening fruits” as one of the six military encamp¬ 
ments of Lord Murugan, the War-God of the Tamils. There 
is besides a place by the name of Talai-ch-ch51ai in the Salem 
district. There is yet another known as Tiru-valar-solai near 
Thiruchirapalli. 

A piece of land laid out as a garden with trees and 
plants interspersed according to design is called a Toppu in 
Tamil. There are places bearing the name “ Toppu Manti- 
toppu can be seen as a place-name in the Tirunelveli district; 
Man-toppu in the Ramnad district; Nelli-toppu in the Tanjore 
district; and Vauval-t5ppu in the South Arcot district. 

* Curam * in Tamil denotes a barren tract of sand and 
sandy lawn. The place Tiru-c-churam in Thondai region now 
goes by the corrupted name of Tiru-sulam. The original 
name of another place in the same region is Thiru-itai-c- 
churam. This name also has been transformed into Tiru-vati- 
sulam. 


Two Sanskrit terminations meaning a forest, namely, 
Vanam, and Araniyam can also be seen in certain place-names. 
Vanam occurs in place-names like Punnai-vanam, Katampa- 
vanam, and Tinti-vanam. And Araniyam occurs in the name 
Ved^anyam, 
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Some places in Tamil-nad take tiheir names after trees 
of a single variety. Karaviram is one among the several places 
sacred to Siva, and the deity there has been glorified hym- 
nists. It is the name of a tree which yields golden flowers. 
This tree is worshipped in the temple at Karaviram the sacred 
tree of the locality. Tiru-pain-gnili, yet another sacred spot 
enjoying the honour of finding a place in “ Thevaram ”, also 
derived its name from the name of a tree. Pain-nili is the 
name of the green-skinned plantain fruits. A place which 
abounded with this variety of plantains came to be called 
Thiru-pain-nili by the ancient Tamils. 

Besides, Vakai (Rain tree), and Punnai (mast wood 
tree) have lent their names to places in the North Arcot dis¬ 
trict. Kanjiram (Nux Vomica) and Karunkali (Ebony) are 
place-names in the Sivaganga area of the Ramnad district. As 
trees like Al (Banyan), Arasu (Pipal), Atti (Fig), Atti(?), 
Puli (Tamarind), Punnai (white laurel), Panai (Palmyra), 
Thennai (Oocoanut), Vempu (Margpsa) and others abound 
in Tamil-akam, places take their names after the tree whidi 
is a characteristic feature of the spot. 

Naval (Jambulensis) is the name of a place. Sundarar, 
one of the three hymnists who contributed to the Tevdram 
was bom there. The Periya-puranam or ^‘The Lives of the 
Saints ” mentions him as a follower of the cult of Siva of j^ng 
descent, bom in Naval, who expounded the obtruse sacred 
lore of the Tamils. His place of birth and parentage are 
evident from this. Tlhis Naval was sanctified as Tiru-naval 
because of Sundairar’s nativity there. Eiis admirers who came 
to know later that he was treated by Lord Siva as hb,boon 
companion, renamed this place for a second time as Tiru-naval- 
naUur. In course of time this beautiful name has been cor¬ 
rupted into Tiru-nam^nallur. 

Again, a place, on the Southern bank of the Gedilam 
river in the South j^cot District densely grown oyer with 
Patiri trees and . so thickly covered by jungle as ibo afford 
shelter to tigers, came to be called TSiini-p-patiri-piili-yQri 
There is another Puli-ur south of Viriddhachalam, - T1iev$ram 
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hymnists-have given'this place the name of Eruk-k-attam- 
puli-ur. The word Attain means a jungle. Eruk-k-attom de* 
notes therefwe a jungle of Erukku or leafy cactus yielding a 
milky exudation. A township that developed in a thick tiger- 
infested jungle of Erukku plants was accordingly named Eruk- 
k-attam-puli-ur. Erukku plants bearing sweet-scented white 
■flowjers 80 dear to the heart of Siva can still be seen close to 
the .sanctum sanctorum of the temple there. This significant 
name has however been changed to Rajendrapattanam in 
later times. 

The villages which crop up in Mullai Land or the land 
oL brushwood and shrubbery mostly go by the name of Pati. 
The Ihevaram mentions Thiru-a-p-pati as the place where 
Chandeswarar tended his cows and worshipped the Lord. 
Tamil literature in general refers to Gokulam, the place where 
Kannan grew up, as Ayar-pati or a village of cow-herds. 
Long, long ago a Rmall hamlet came into being with the name 
of Vela-p-pati in the North Arcot district. It took that name 
because it was born in a forest, of Vela trees (Acacia Aravica), 
Jn course of time the area was disafforested, and an extensive 
settlement was establidied on the site. Another settlement 
grew up with the name of Velur in the vicinity of Vela-p-padi 
in course of time. When however, Velur came into promi¬ 
nence within historic times with bastions and battlements 
adorning its fortress walls of cut granite, Vela-p-pati which had 
appeared first got absorbed in Velur. The village of Tiru-vali- 
tayam, yet another sacred spot in the Thondai region, is now 
called by the crisp name of Pati. 

It is said that the Tamil word Patti also denoted a 
p^toral village. Although Pattis are a common feature all 
over Tamil-akam, they are to be seen in the largest number 
only in Pandi. Thousands of Pattis of the kind of Kovilpatti, 
A centre of cotton industry in the Tirunelwfi district, aboimd 
in the South, 
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Any pastoral area where sheep and cattle are tended, 
is called a Mantai. Places like Ven-mantai and Punjai-mantai 
can be seen in the North Arcot district. Every Toda handet) 
on the Niigris (Blue Mountains) is known as a Manihu. The 
Todas are a pastoral tribe of great antiquity and importance, 
and their chief settlement is Ottaka-manthu. This place is 
Gotacamund in Englidi, with a dimunitive, Ooty. It is in¬ 
ferred that the original correct form of the name must have 
been Ottai-k-kal-manthai, or the Cattle pen marked by a 
single monumental pillar-rock. 

(To be Continued) 



^lie ^^ravidian (^uedtlon 


ByJ.T.Cornelius,M.A., M.D., PH.D. (Lend). 

F rom the ear^liest times, the Tamil country was known 
to be divided into three Kingdoms, the Cera or the 
Kerala, the Pandya, and the Chola. These three were well 
established Dravidian kingdoms in South India which had 
survived in to historic times. The Dravidian question raises 
the problem whether these three kingdoms represent two ot 
three distinct races, or one race type and what race type 
Or t3q}es they belong to, and if they are not of indigenous 
origin, fromi where they come into South India, and approxi¬ 
mately when such immigration took place. 


I shall briefly attempt in this article to answer these 
questions by producing three lines of evidence from Anthro¬ 
pological, Archaeological and Linguistic sources. As regards 
the race t 5 q)e, modern Anthropologists and Ethnographers 
like G. Elliot Smith, Edgar Thurston, Gdibert Silater, and Dr. 
Furer-Haimendorf regard them as of mediterranean stock and 
there is general agreement amongst the Anthropologists that 
the Dravidians belong to the great family of mediterranean 
stock who inhabited the whole of the mediterranean basin in 
pre-historic times, and their original home was in north Africa 
in common with the Egyptians and the other branches of 
mediterranean peoples. If the Dravidians are a mediterranean 
people as there is abundant evidence to prove this, and as 
pointed out by Dr. Furer-Haimendorf on Archaeological 
grounds in his recent speech at the International Congress of 
Anthropology and Ethnography in September 1952, the Dravi¬ 
dians brought the megalithic Iron-using culture into India, 
they certainly are not of indigenous origin, as stated by 
some Indian schdara according to Tamil traditions. 

There are thus two points well established on scienti¬ 
fic pounds for which there is indisputable evidence, namely 
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that the Dravidiana of South> India are of the mediterrane£Ui 
stock and- that they are not of indigenous origin, and that 
they brought with them the Iron-culture and spoke the Dra- 
vidian languages. The Dravidians may therefore be defined 
as a non-Aryan, non-Semitic people of Mediterranean origin 
who have spoken what are knowli as the Dravidian languages 
from pre-historic times to the present day. The Dravidian 
languages are agglutinative and are chiefly spoken in South 
I n dia . They are Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayaiam i^d 
Tulu, and other less developed members of this group are Kuli 
and Kurk in Orissa and Bihar, Malto in Bihar arid Bengal 
and Brahui in Baluchistan. 

The eminent authority Dr. Caldwell in his Comp<urative 
Grammar of Dravidian languages published in 1851 wrote that 
Dravidian idioms exhibit traces of an ancient deep seated con* 
nection with prae-Sanskrit. Nallur Swami S. Gnana Prakasar 
in his excellent article published in ‘ Tamil Culture January 
1953, on ‘ Linguistic * evidence for the common origin of the 
Dravidians and Indo-Europeans has brought to light this deep 
seated connection by discovering the elementary roots of 
many words derived from both Dravidian and Indo-European 
languages which were used in ancient times to describe com¬ 
mon objects such as metals, weapons, domesticated fl-nimAla 
and words for expressing human relationship which indicate a 
c omm u ni ty of origin of the Indo-European and Dravidian 
peoples. Affimties with Celto-Teutonic languages have also 
been noted by Dr. Pope. Clemens Schoener in his Armalurisch 
has given a list of 800 place-names which are Dravidian in 
origin, in Central Europe and Western Asia. 

I shall give place-names below of totemistic origin which 
clearly link many geographical places widely separated with 
places in South India. This linguistic geographical "evidence 
furnishes indisputable proof of identity of the tribes or clans 
of mediteiranean origin with those of the Dravidians as 1 
shall subsequently indicate. 

The eminent Italian Anthropologist G. Sergi in his classi¬ 
cal w<M-k on the Mediterranean Race (1901) analyses it to 
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consist of four branches knowli as the Iberians who occupied 
South West Europe, Spain and Portugal, the Ligurians who 
occupied Northern Italy and also- occupied under the 
name of Siculi the centre of Italy and all the Islands, the 
Pelasgians who occupied the Peninsula and Islands of Greece, 
and the Libyans who occupied Northern Africa. Because of 
the great antiquity of Egyptian civilisation and its very close 
resemblance to the Dravidian culture in temple architecture, 
agricultural customs and traditions we should strongly suspect 
the Egyptians also to belong to the mediterranean branch 
known as Libyans. 

Sergi refers to the physical characteristics of Libyans 
as they were known to ancient Egyptians and as represented 
by them in their monuments. . He states, that we find three 
types represented under the names of Tamahu and Lebu and 
that all these three differ from each other. He wanted to 
know which of these three represented the Libyans. 

I am reproducing the three tyi>es as illustrated by Sergi 
in his book : 


T. 1 



Sergi remarks that Tamahu type shows a slightly aqui¬ 
line nose, a wiell cut mouth with thin lips, elongated chin, 
little beard and short moustache ; the hair is worn in little 
falling tresses like the people of Pun, two Ostrich feathers 
adorn the head. The second type differs from the first, .the 
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T. 2 Le. 3. 



Fig.. x.-Ta'mahw (Roselli'hl^. 



nose is strongly aquiline and the forehead receding, the lips 
thick, beard long. This is described as the ' Desert type \ The 
third type shows an aquiline nose prominent lips, long beard, 
and forehead shows prominent supra orbital ridges. 


Sergi was inclined to con^der Type I a^ likely to re¬ 
present the Libyans. All the Italian and other Anthropologists 
including Sergi had been looking for one type to represent the 
Libyans. The Libyans were the neighbours of the Egyptians, 
and were constantly at war with them. As I shall point out 
subsequently the so-called four branches of the Mediterranean 
stock are a composite group made up of three elements, two 
of which are Mediterranean, and the third Anatolian or Arme- 
noid. On the basis of totemistic symbols, these three tjpes 
may be analysed into four components and classified as follows 
for purposes of identification : 



Skull type Race type Totemiitio Tribe 

' emblems 

>>lichocephaUc rTamahu type I Grains ... Pelasgian 

Mediterranean) *** =Ta I ••• Axe, Bull 
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suBiCqiq 


saetpusjQ 
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Dravidians are thus identified witih! Libyans on the basis 
of totemistic emblems. 

It must be mentioned on phonetic grounds tbat Tamahu 
is the Eg3^tian term for Tamalu or Tamil as in Egyptian “ h ” 
is used for ‘ 1 and the term Lebu is derived from ‘ Lim *, which 
means Ram or Sheep in the Sumerian language meaning a 
shepherd, and Sigara or Siculi or Sacculi is derived from * Sack * 
a bag in Tamil and from ‘ Sekku the oil press, which is an 
Anatolian invention. Oil was substituted for animal fat in oil 
lamps used in quarrying as a source of light in neolithic times. 
Artifici^ lighting of houses and of towns had thus its origin, 
and lamps, and oil have become important emblems. These 
two terms * Sack * -j- ‘ Sekku ’ signify a Trader and the tribal 
name * Siculi * is derived from this term as well as ‘ Sekan * in 
Tamil. 


On totemestic basis of ‘ fishi * and ‘ bird it is possible 
to equate the Dravidians and Libyans, ^fish* and *bird*, having 
been the most ancient emblems of these two races, which foun¬ 
ded the ancient Mediterranean civilization in Crete and Taman 
Peninsula, the civilization which preceded the Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion in Greece and Italy, Germany, U. K. and in Ireland, and 
also in Assyria, Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor and in South 
India. 


LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY. 

The geographical place-names based on the totemestic 
emblems are as follows: 

Fish — ‘ Dace ’. The term Dasus is derived from the 
term ‘Dace* the name of fresh waterfish found in Central 
Europe. The emblem of the Tamils or Pandyas in South 
India is Fish. The place-names derived from, Dace or Pish is 
Dacia, Dagestan, Dagan or South India, and Dacca in Orissa 
in North Eastern India. 

Sheep — Lim (Sumerian) Source of wool, the modern 
Tamil word for sheep is “ Cemmari ” and from this foot is de¬ 
rived Cimbric or Cimmerian tribes. Cymri is the Welsh name 
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for Wales. Tamil word “Cemmari” is a transformation of 
* Kem ’ — Red, ‘ Lim ’ — Sheep, and Kemili.— a Tamil word 
for — woolen blanket according to N. Swami Gnanaprakasar. 

Limyrike — Is one of the three Divisions of Dravidian 
India in ancient times according to Ptolemy, the Greek Geo¬ 
grapher. This term is derived from ‘ Lim ’ meaning Ram or 
Sheep. There is also a county in Ireland by this name called 
Limerick noted for textile products. Thus it will be seen that 
place names like Limerick in Ireland, and Cyniri for Wales and 
Limyra in Asia Minor are connected with Limyrike of Ancient 
South India, another name for the Tamil country. Langdon 
in Vol. V. of Mythology of all races shows the place-name 
Jerusalem as made up of three components : Uru, sa, lim and 
was known as Salem in 1500 B. C. There is a Tamil city by 
this name Salem in Madras State. The Tamil word ‘ Kemli * 
meaning woolen blanket is derived from * Lim ’ meaning sheep 
in Sumerian, as shown above. 

Goat — Sheep called ‘ Addu ’ in Tamil, and place-name 
derived from this are, Adana a town in Turkey, Adalia, a sea 
port in Turkey in the Gulf of Adalia, Adad for Alappo in 
Mesopotamia, Adowa a town in Abyssinia, Attica in Greece, 
Aden in South West Arabia, Atali Desa and Attur in Salem 
District and Atti-tondu in Tinnevelly District in South India. 

‘ Cemmari ' Lim' and ‘ Addu * are thus equated : 
Limyra is an ancient town of Lycia in Asia Minor the seat of 
the Eastern Pelasgians or Hittites. According to Ptolemy, two 
places bore the names of Adisdara and Adeisathra in ancient 
India, South India. The ancient name for the River Euphrates 
is Nar-pur-Attu. The shepherd is known ‘ Akkan ^ Sumerian 
name from which Akkadian is derived or Kuru. The title for 
Cera or Kerala Kings is Athan Or Akkan or Ocean. Malabar 
was now known as Akkam. 

Ti or Di ^ In Tamil means fire or light and is the 
emblem of Sideriving its name from ‘Sack' a ‘bag' standing 
also for ‘ trade ’ culi or the Sakyan tribe. The place-names 
derived from the root Ti are the River Tiber jn Italy, Tigris in 
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Mesopotamia, Thebes, an ancient City in Greece, Thebes an 
ancient City of Upper Nile, Tyndis, a seaport of Limerycke of 
South India, Tiryns an ancient city in Peloponese. Thirayans 
are the title of Chola Kings of Sigarakuli or clan. Caldwell 
identifies Limericka with Dimirica as one of the three Divisions 
referred to above of which Tyndis is a seaport. 

Birds. These have been the emblems of the Anatolian 
Race. Birds commonly represented have been the Eagle, 
Hawk, Vulture, or kite Crane and domestic birds like Fowl, 
Peacock etc. The cock has played an important role in Greek 
and Dravidian traditions in South India. According to Cald¬ 
well, KORI Koli means in Tamil domestic Fowl, cock or hen. 
Kukkuta is a Sanskrit term derived from Kori. In Kanarese 
it is Koli, Tuli Kori, Telugu Kodi. Gond-kor (from Ku or 
Ku) to call to cry as a bird ‘ Kural ’ and Kuyil, Tamil word 
for the Cuckoo — in Voyel, it is Kore, Ostiek Korek, Kurak, 
Permian Korech Kuryg or Kuraga. 

The place-names derived from this word Kori are Kho- 
rasan, a place in the North East area of the Iranian Plateau, 
Kirkuk on Eastern Tugris Kharkov in Southern Russia, Kerch 
or Kerchli in Switzerland, Korinth or Corinth in Greece, Koro- 
mandal Coast, seat of the Cholas, and Korkai ancient seat of 
the Pandyas in Tirunelveli District, Karel (Quilon) in the Tra- 
vancore District, and Kurrukuthurai near Tiruchinopo-ly, 
Koli the seat of the Cholas. Kory or Kolis is the name by which 
Pomponias Mela and Dionysios Pereigatis designate South 
India. Ptolemy, like the author Periples, regarded Cape 
Korey as the most important projection of India towards the 
South. All these geographical place-names are interlinked 
with South India. 

Sufficient evidence on the basis of linguistic Geography 
and on other grounds has been adduced to identify the Dra- 
vidians with the Libyans. We have now to deal with the 
question as to when Hiere was an immigration of these types 
into India. H. R. Hall in his Ancient History oj the Near 
East refers to the seething turmoil of migrations, expulsions 
and war in the Eastern Mediterranean in the 12th and 13th 
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Century B. C. caused by the great ThessaKan invasion and 
the attacks made by the Aegean tribes on Eg3T)t. These tribes 
were known as the ‘ Peoples of the Sea * and are mentioned as 
Pulesatha (Pulesti), Tjakarai, Danauna and Washasha. Hall 
conind^s these tribes as dis-po^essed Cretans. The Indian 
equivalents of these tribes according to my classification will 
be Pulesathi (Pulesti) as Pandya Tamil tribes (Ta, and Ta 
2 tribes), Tjalmrai from the place name Zakro in Crete can be 
equated with Chola, Sigarakuli or Si. I tribe, and Akaiwasha 
with Malayalee, and Canarese, and Danuana (Telugu) with 
Cera, as Li tribe, and Tyrsenians wiith Maravar (Si. 2 tribes). 
Hall states that the aim of these migrations was to find a per¬ 
manent home, as they came with their women and children 
‘ and all their belongings to Palestine, the coast of which was 
familiar to them for centuries, and I presume they were equ¬ 
ally familiar at the time with the Western coast and Eastern 
coast of South India. I put forward the possibility of large 
migrations of tihese tribes in India, both by land and sea, as 
having taken place between 1600 and 1200 B. C. 

These four components may be recognised in Crete — 

Tribe, Seat, Crete. 

Pulesathi (Ta I) Idaen cave Middle part. 

Zackarai (Si. I) Dictaean cave Eastern part. 

Kammarais (Li) Kamarais cave Middle part. 

Phala Sarma (Ta 2) Western portion 

of Crete 

The Aegean tribes, who founded the Mediterranean 
civilization in Crete in Taman Penninsula and Crimea in 
Syria and Palestine, in Asia Minor, in Assyria and Mesopota¬ 
mia, and thence migrated to South India and Ceylon, are 
found to be made up of two race types, the Anatolian (Arme- 
noid) and the Mediterranean type working in close association 
for over 3000 years. The only surviving relict of this ancient 
civilization is the Dravidian civilization in South India. The 
Anatolians were a sea-faring race, and their adventures started 
before 3000 B. C. and their home was in Asia Minor, and the 
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Mediterraneans had their cradle in the Nile Valley around 
4000 B. C. The Anatolians came in contact with the Medi¬ 
terranean Cretans or Minoans about 2000 B. C. as Mycenians 
in the I^nd of Crete,- and anotiher meeting point was in Cent¬ 
ral Europe around the Danube region, and they occupied the 
Southern portion of Greece and the associated Islands in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and the Taman Penninsula, in 
Southern Russia, till they were invaded by the Aryans. 

The most remarkable thing is that these two races had 
liyed together and worked together and at times were at war 
with each other for over 4000 years and they built civilizations 
in Egypt, in Crete, in Asia Minor, in South India and other 
centres of the Ancient World. From a biological stand-point 
the most striking feature, is that they still retain their distinc¬ 
tive racial types in South India, owing to the pursuit of 
hereditary occupations on, which their village communities 
are based from pre-historic times. The caste system has en¬ 
sured the survival of these races and sub-race types by the 
prohibition of marriages between members of different tribes, 
even though they belong to the same race type, if they followed 
different hereditary occupations, signified by such caste titles as 
Pillais, Chettiars, ICammalaijS,_ and Nadars representing the 
Ta. 1, Si and Li, and Ta 2, components in the Tamil commu¬ 
nity . The Caste system insists on the marriage of the mem¬ 
bers of a caste or of an occupational group, on a hereditary 
basis, to marry within the caste or group, which custom ex¬ 
plains the survivals of these distinctive race and sub-race types 
in Southern India. 

In conclusion, I would propose the name of Indo-Aege- 
ans for the Dravidian tribe of South India who have been 
equated with the Mediterranean and the Anatolian tribes, in 
contradistinction to Indo-Aryans. 

The Tamahu tribes mainly consist of Filing, Agricul¬ 
ture and Hunting tribes and the Lebu tribes were made up of 
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ahephord Trading and warring tribes. They formed confede¬ 
racies on a totemestic basis.* 


• In &e preparation of this paper, I have referred to the following 
works:— . 

Human History (1930) by G. Elliot Smith. Travels and settle¬ 
ments of early man (1929) by T. S. Foster. Ancient History of the Near 
ilast (1920) by H. R. Hall. Aegean Arphaeology (1915) by H. R. Hall. 
Tamil culture^ April 1953 — Furer Haimendorf’s article. Tamil culture, 
Jan. 1953 Nallur Swamy Ganaprakasar’s article. Ptolemy’s Ancient 
India (1835) by J. W. Me. Crindle. Comparative Grammer of Dravi- 
dian languages (1851) by CaldweU. Origin and spread of Tamils (1947) 
by V.'R. Dikshitar. Tamil India (1545) by M. S. Pumalingam Pillai. 
Tamils 1800 years ago (1904) Kanakasabai Pillai. Pre-Aryan Tamil 
culture (1929) by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. History of the Tamils by 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. Castes and Tribes of South India (1909) by 
Edgar 'I^urston. Early History of Assyria (1928) by Sydney Sinith. 
The Mediterranean race — A study of origin of European Peoples 
(1901) by G. Sergi. Ancient India Vol. I (1938) by T. L. Shah. Cam¬ 
bridge History of India Vol. 1 (1922). Guide to the Archaeological 
Galleries (1947) Madras Govt. Museiun by F. H. Gravely. Abhidana 
Chint^ani (1934) by Sivaprakasa Swamigal. European and other 
race origins (1916) by H. B. Hanney. Iranians and Greeks in Southern 
Russia (1922) by M. Rostoutzeff. Origins of agriculture by H. Pealts. 
Annual Report Surv^ of India 1902 — 1903 . 
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A. CHIDAMBARANATHA GHETTIAR, M.A., Ph.D. 

W HEN one begins to talk about the Ancient Kings of the 
Tamil Country, one naturally thinks of the Kings that' 
ruled the Countries of Chera, Chola and Pandya, nearly 1800 
years ago. These kings are commonly called the Kings of 
the Sangam Age. Though there are certain scholars who 
would date the Sangam period as the 7th or 8th century A. D. 
or the 5th Century A. D., there is greater consensus of opinion 
in regard to fixing it as the. early centuries of the Christian era. 

The astronomical data in Cilappadikaram regarding the 
fire of Madura as worked out by Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer, the 
a,bsence of any mention of Pallavas in Sangam literature, Pto¬ 
lemy’s description of Musiri as a great emporium, the Gaja^ 
bahu s 3 Tichronism which is more kindly accepted nowadays 
by scholars such as Professor V. R. R. Dikshitar of the Madras 
University ^ and Professor R. Satyanatha Iyer of the Anna- 
malai University^ seem to point to the conclusion that the 
Sangam age was probably ^he period of the first three centuries 
of the Christian Era. 

Until recently writers on Indian History paid scanty 
attention to the political and social history of South India. 
It must be admitted that an error was committed by dis¬ 
regarding evidence from Tamil literature regarding that hoary 
period. Historians such as Vincent Smith and writers such 

•Paper prewnted by Dr. A. Chidambaranatha ChetUar, MA-* 
PhJD., Professor of Tamil, Annamalai University, at the 17th All-India 
Oriental Conference, at Ahmedabad. 

}■ Origin and Spread of the Tamils by Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar p. 38. 

2 Indian History: by Prof, R, Satyanatha Iyer MA., p. 156, 
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as Professor Sundaram Pillai deplored the omission to trace 
the history of South India, in any weU-written book On Indian 
History. It is gratif^ng, however, to note that Professor 
R. Satyanatha Iyer and Professor V. R. R. Dikshitar have 
not treated South India with any d^ain. 

I think it was late Professor P. T. S... Iyengar who said, 
“ If Chronology is the eye of History, Ancient Indian History 
will have to be always blind. ” * His idea was that events and 
accounts of kings could not be given in a sequential order. 
This is true of South India also. Even thou^ a peep into 
the age of the Sangam is possible, even though one can know 
what -ideals inspired the kings of the Tamil Country of those 
days, to put the accounts of these kings in a chronological 
order h^ not been successful. A study therefore of early 
South Indian History is a study of individual personalities 
and achievements. 

But from the materials available, it is possible to recons- 
taruct the probable history of these kings and to ^ow how they 
Uyed and had their being. 

The sources of information generally are Puraruinunt, 
Padirrupattu, certain stanzas in Agananuru and CUappadikor 
ram etc., Evidence from these source should not be set 
aside, simply because they are from literature. Though epi- 
graphical and numismatical evidence may be more reliable, 
hterary evidence is not to be disregarded. If evidence from 
the Puranas and Ithihasas were set aside, the political histwy 
of North India would have been a blank, until the time of 
Asoka.^' 

Therefore, traditions as enshrined in literature have 
their own value. Poets must have recorded in their writings 
what they heard about men and things of their times. We 
cannot and should not dismiss every statement of theirs as a 
figment of their imagination, or mere sophistry. 

8 History of the TamUs by late Prof. P. T. S. Iyengar, p. LVI. 

■* For instance, -Ae date of accession of Bimbisara as 543 B. C. is 
obtained from Purahic accounts. (Vide Political History of India by 
H. Ray Chaudhuri p. 116), 
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With these few preliminary remarks, let me say some¬ 
thing on certain Ancient Kings of our land. 

Imayavaramban Perunceralathan, as mentioned in the 
second ten of Padirrupattu appears to have taken certain 
Greeks captives and appears to have conquered the northerners 
and implanted his emblem of the bow on the Himalayan 
ranges in token thereof. ® 

Senkuttuvan (the 5th in the series in Padirrupattu) 
conquered the Pandyas and the Cholas and was making use of 
their emblems also in the seals used by him. ® He had cordial 
relationship with the Sathavahans, alluded to as ‘ Nurruvar 
Kannar ’ in CUappadikaram. ^ He appears to have subjuga¬ 
ted two Aryan kings by name Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of 
Balakumara, who spoke in disparaging terms of the kings of 
Tamil Nad. * Though the reference is not to Kanishka and 
Vasi^ka, here we should be charitable to grant that Ilanko 
adigal has recorded only what he had heard about his brother. 
Of course, this would have been more acceptable, if there 
were corroborative evidence from North Indian sources. But 
it is not always that people frankly admit in their writings or 
inscriptions that they were conquered by others. 

Regarding Chenkuttuvan, it must be stated that he 
wanted to be loved and resp>ected by his subjects. He was 
inspired by the ideal of. righteous rule, for he said while 
taking a vow that if he did not arrange to bring the granite 
piece required for making the image of Kannagi carried on 
•the heads of North Indian Kings, he would become an un¬ 
righteous king making his subjects quail under his authority® 
(Kudi Nadukkuruum Kolen akuga) . One might compare 
Tirukkural “ Are not the tears, shed as a result of oppression, 
the weapons which destroy the prosperity of the king. ” 

® Padigam of the Second Ten — Dr. Y. Swaminatha Iyer’s edn. p. 23. 
« Cilappadikaram — 25th Canto — U. 171-173. 

7 ibid Canto 26 — U. 148-149. 

8 ibid. Canto 26 U. 158-159; Canto 27 — U. 50-51. 

8 Cilappadikaram — Canto — 26 — 11. 13-18. 

Tirukkural St. 555. 
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Another CJhera Kin g, Cherajhan Kiittuvan Kothai was 
always easily accessible to his subjects but was very dear and 
unapproachable to his enemies. It is said of him that he was 
to' his enemies what a jungle full of tigers was to a herd of 
sheep. “ This reminds one of the requirements of a king as 
expected in Tirukkurctl ^ which saysl “ The world will extol the 
country of the king who is easily accessible and who avoids 
harsh words. ” 

Yet another Chera, known as Kanaikal Irumporai, re¬ 
fused to take water from unkindly hands, as the supply of it 
was not compatible with his. sense of honour. :When he was 
.taken a captive and was thirsty, he could not brook the wild 
treatment given to him as a prisoner by his foes and would 
rather die than drink the water that came to him in an un¬ 
becoming way. This is illustrative of the Kural according to 
which kings are expected not to swerve from virtue and to 
keep up their honour. 

The Chola King Nal^nkilli was a mighty warrior him¬ 
self. Though it is generally stated that Tamil kings had no 
imperialistic ideas^ we find that this king thought occasionally 
in terms of imperialism. He was a composer of verses him¬ 
self and in one of his vei^s he has made it explicit that for 
a mighty man like him the kingdoms of other kings were just 
as trifling as a dry wjeed in a water-less tank. His soldiers 
were as much enamoured of war, as he, and if he were to give 
orders for a truce or peace owing to possible ill-omens they 
would be disappointed greatly.^® But if they were asked to 
inarch to distant places through thick woods they would quite 
wilhngly do so. And Nalankilli himself liked very much to 
be with his soldiers in camp. 

Though he was a man of such great valour, he had recti¬ 
tude of conduct. He shunned the company of harlots and 

Puranantiru St. 55. 

12 Tirukkural St. 386, 

12 Puranannru St. 74. 

1* Stanza 384. 

15 Purahanuru St. 75. 

15 Purananuru St. 68, 
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was faithful to his wife. He said, “ If any of my foes despises 
my prowess, he cannot escape from me, even as a blind fellow 
who stumbles upon a tiger can never escape. If I do not tram¬ 
ple upon him and crush him to death, let me suffer the igno¬ 
miny of having had \inion with harlots. One might in this 
connection compare the king of the Brahmana period who had 
ordinarily four queens. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by a Pandya Talaiya- 
lankanathu Ceru Venra Neduncheliyan on a similar occasion. 
He said “ If I do not take my enemies captives together with 
their war-drums, let the people who live under my protection 
lose all protection and cry out “ our king is cruel ”, Let them 
shed tears and pour reproach on me. ” This indicates in an 
indirect way how much regard he had for righteous conduct 
and proper rule. TiruvaUuvar said that the king whom people 
speak of as a tyrant will rapidly perish. “ Then, his vow 
amounts to saying that he would die, if he did not win the 
battle. 

He prized, besides, comradeship and parley with poets 
and scholars such as Mangudi Maruthan. “ He was eager al¬ 
ways to lend a helping hand to his subjects that sought his help. 
Truly, he answers to the description of a good king given in 
Tirukkural as “ He is a light among kings who is endowed with 
liberality, grace, love of his subjects and a desire for just 
rule. ” 20 


He appears to have defeated in battle, in his early age, 
several of his enemies, including a Chola and a Chera. There 
are references to him as “ Eluvar Nalvalam Kadantoy. ” 

This Neduncheliyan was aware of the need to dig 
tanks and wells for purposes of better irrigation. He made 
his name immortal by this means 

17 Purananuru St. 73. 

i7-» Vide Political History of India H. Haychaudri pafe 8S. 
i« Tirukkural — St. 564. 

10 Purananuru St. 72. 

^0 Stanza 390. 

21 E. g. Purananuru St, 76. 

22 Purananuru 18. 
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Another Pandya, known as Arya Pad|d Kadanta Nedun- 
cheliyan, has given a verse on the importance of learning. 
This throws some light on the relationship between king and 
his subjects, for it states that the king would not summon 
to his Assembly for counsel the eldest person in each house 
but would be guided by the counsel only of the learned mem¬ 
bers of the family. As Tiruvaliuvar says, ** the prosperity of 
the ruler who does not consult his advisers but makes them 
the victims of his fury will dwindle, ” ** 

Another Neduncheliyan (probably imidentified), the hero 
extolled in Nedunalvadai by Nakkirar, had great concern for 
his wounded soldiers when they were in camp. During mid¬ 
night, when a chill north wind was blowing he left his pavilion 
with a few attendants, while it was raining and went round 
making enquiries of the soldiers wounded in the previous 
day’s fight. ” 

Butha Pandyan also expressed the view that if he did 
not take his enemies captives with tfieir chariots, he might be 
called an unrighteous king who confided too much in an un¬ 
deserving counseller. He said further “ Let me be separated 
from my wife, if I do not win the battle ; let me be bom again 
not in the Pandya line of kings ; let me lose the pleasure and 
the privilege of intellectual contact with my friends who are 
as dear to me as my very eyes. ” “ Here one may compare 
Tiruvalluvar’s words “The life of one with no social contact will 
he like the overflowing waters of a tank without a bund. 

The Pandyan King mentioned in the Madurai Kandam 
of CUappadiharam was punishing the wicked and rewarding 
the good. But when he gave orders for the execution of Kova- 
lan, because of the allegation that he had stolen the anklets 
of the queen, he had failed to render justice. Kannaki went 
up to him and proved that her husband was not guilty. The 

2« Purananuru St. 183. 

2* Stasiza 568. 

2» Vide 11. 172-188. 

26 Purananxiru St. 71. 

?T Tirukkural Stanza 523, 
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King stung with shame and remorse fell down dead.^ He 
thought that he should not live, for he was guilty of killing an 
innocent person. He did not think of any expiation. Such 
a voluntary punishment on himself saved the honour of his 
dan.^® 

These were some of the Kings of Ancient Tamil Nad, 
of whom we get accounts from ancient Tamil Literature. 


28 Cilappadikaram Canto 20 — 11. 74-78. 
2» ibid — 25th Canto — 11. 95-99. 
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A. C. PAUL NADAR, b.a., b.Ii. 

A braham Pandither was a man of djmamic personality 
and versatile genius. His career was one continuous 
romance of varied achievements coming one after another. 
His circumstances were unpromising ; his resources were slen¬ 
der and his educational equipment was slight. He however 
rose step by step by sheer industry and hard work. He started 
life as an elementary school master ; became rich as a physician 
and manufacturer of medicme ; and won a great reputation 
as an agriculturist. He tried his hand at painting, photo¬ 
graphy, soap- m ak i ng, Engineering and handicraft. Though 
he touched life on many sides, it is for his outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Carnatic music that he will be ever remem¬ 
bered. His researches have revealed new aspects of Tamil 
Culture. 

He was bom on the second of August 1859 in the small 
hamlet of Samburvadagarai not far from the famous Courtal- 
1am Falls in the Tiriinelveli District. All that his grandfather 
Subramania Nadar owned was a tiny, little garden. Subra- 
mania Nadar sought the solace of Christianity after he had 
lost as many as eleven out of his thirteen children. Abraham’s 
father Muthuswamy was a gardener in the Mission Bungalow 
at Surandai and as a gardener he displayed considerable taste 
and skill. His mother was a Bible woman of forceful character 
-and keen understanding. The young Abraham passed his 
prunary examination at Surandai and the special upper pri¬ 
mary examination at Dindigul and became a teacher at the 
early age of fifteen in a mission school at Dindigul. As a 
school master, he worked hard and made the school popular. 
During leisure hours, he devoted himself to the study of music, 
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medicine and handicrafts. He contacted Karunanantha Rishi, 
a mystic living in the neighbouring Sruli hills. The Rishi 
taught hina the secret of the famous Sanjegivi Pills which laid 
the foundation of his future material prosperity. 

Later on, after his mairiage he and his wife were em¬ 
ployed in the Lady Napier^s Girls School in the Fort area, 
Tanjore. He was in the most fashionable quarters of the town 
and had access to the best that Tanjore could offer by way of 
music, learning and general culture. 

When he was about thirty years old, both husband and 
wife gave up their appointments and took to the work of 
physicians and makers of medicine. From a small beginning, 
Abraham rose to the position of an expert physician, there¬ 
after known as Pand'ther. He prospered and became rich, 
his daily income rising to a thousand rupees a day at the 
zenith of his prosperity. Then he turned his attention to 
agriculture and worked hard to make his Karunanandar farm 
a model one. It attracted Governors, Collectors and many 
agricultural experts who visited it for studying his methods of 
agriculture. 

All his activities were a reflection of the awakening in 
India of the new spirit in all spheres — national, social, econo¬ 
mic, cultural and artistic produced by the impact of the West 
in the last quarter of the last century. Before he was thirty 
years of age the T^il renaissance had started under the 
leadership of Prof. Sundaram Pillai, V. Swaminathier, Damo- 
daram Pillai, V. P. Subramania Mudaliar and a host of others. 
Pandither’s keen insight discerned the new trend in the air 
before it was realised by the public mind. 

The last ten years of his life were entirely devoted to 
music. Nothing is known about the equipment and the com¬ 
petence of his violin tutor Sadayandi Asari at Dindigul. One 
thing, however, is certain that Abraham early recognised the 
greatness of his country’s music and had a partiality for it in 
preference to the western music, mostly the Church music, 
•whiph he learned from mi^ion^es. The written notation 
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for the western and Tamil musical systems gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity for comparison and contrast which laid the foundation 
for his scientific stpdy of music. It does not appear that he 
made any great progress in the study of Church music. But 
he took to the study of Tamil music with such assiduity that 
he quickly attained in it a proficiency sujBScient to attract the 
girls of the Dancing Girl Community to seek his instruction. 
One of his pupils was the famous Dindigul Janaki, a musical 
star of the first magnitude, whose rendering of Tamil songs 
created the impression even in those days that Tamil songs, 
when properly sung, were in no way inferior to Telugu songs. 
At that time, Telugu had undisputed reputation as a language 
most suitable for Carnatic music. The great artists of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century — Thiagaraja, Syama 
Sastri and Muthuswami Dikshitar, all of them residents of 
Tamil Nad — composed their musical pieces in Telugu as 
well as in Sanskrit. They captured the imagination of the 
cultured classes who all became devotees of Telugu. The joy 
of music became the possession of the cultured few. But the 
overwhelming mass of people did not and could not enjoy 
these marvellous works of art created by those master artists. 
The cleavage between the mass and the cultured few became 
as wide as the one between the English educated University 
men and the mass of people. The votaries of Telugu Sahitya 
persuaded themselves that Tamil was unsuitable for the higher 
music. Tamil songs were practically driven out of the Katche- 
ris. Musical p)erformances had no attraction for the mass of 
people.-At this stage Dindigul Janaki’s wonderful rendering of 
Tamil songs had a refreshing effect and encouraged the lovers 
of Tamil to think that Tamil was not after all so unsuitable as 
the lovers of Telugu pieces represented. This was a small 
beginning for the Tamil Isai movement. 

When Pandither became a teacher at Tan jore, he resided 
within the Palace area. On one side there was Sahgeeta 
Mahal, the music hall of the Mahratta Rajas where aiU through 
the day and the major part of the night, there was good music. 
On the other side was the Ramasami Temple wheVe poojah 
was held with music six times a day. In those days, Tanjore w‘as 
the unrivalled centre pf Camatie music and one pf the most 
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important musical centres of India. In tlie midst of such ins¬ 
piring surroundings, Pandither’s ear was trained by hearing the 
best in music which South India could offer. TTi g discrimina¬ 
tive faculty was developed to discern the basic difference of 
one Raga from another. It set him thinking to find* out the 
principles which underlie and pervade all the Srutis and the 
method of constructing melodies out of the Srutis. 

When he became rich, he engaged the best musical 
tutors for his children. Jagannatlia Bhatgoswami was the first 
music tutor to be engaged. He was a good Veena player. 
Then came Venkatachalam Iyer, a Veena teacher and heredi¬ 
tary musician attached to the Palace. He was also a blood 
relation of the great Thiagaraja. Vocal music was taught by 
Sarnia PiUai who was in the tradition of Thiagaraja, his father 
being, the immediate disciple of the great Sahitya Kartha. 
The last, but not the least was the renowned violin artist 
Panchapigesa Bhagavathar who was wellknown for the sweet¬ 
ness of his melody on the violin. While all these four taught 
the children veena, violin and vocal music, Pandither sat long 
hours with them in the study of the theory of the music. 

With the help of the first mentioned three artists, he 
edited a collection of Tamil songs which he had composed on 
the model of the Telugu pieces, setting Tamil words to the 
notation. The book was very carefully edited, and it took 
nearly seven years for the printers, Messrs. Hoe & Co., of 
Madras to complete it. The publication was a demonstration 
that there could be Tamil Sahityams on Telugu models. Pan¬ 
dither felt that this was after all an imitation, and he longed 
for the day when he himself or any student of musio could 
compose an original piece on the lines of the great artists men¬ 
tioned above. He started his owto press called “ The Lawley 
Electric Printing Press ” which he located ii) a handsome build¬ 
ing and equipped with an up-to-date machinery for printing 
and binding, worked by a powerful electric Dynamo. 

Besides the regular tutors above mentioned, he secured 
the services of the most distinguished artistes of the day such 
as, Muthiah Bagavathar of Arikesanallur, better known in 
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latter days under the title of “ Gayahasikhamani Seshanna, 
the Veena Expert of ^lysore Palace and Venkataram^as, the 
Veena expert of Vijayanagar Samasthanam. Pandither was 
engaged frequently in the discussion of the theory of music 
with these experts. To his surprise he discovered that none 
among the artistes of the Carnatic music had any scientific 
knowledge of the subject, on its theoretical side. His ques¬ 
tions were a source of embarassment and puzzle to these artis¬ 
tes. Indeed, Seshanna frankly admitted that there could be 
no answer to Pandither’s questions and that in any case, none 
of his friends was competent to answer them and said that if 
Pandither persisted in pursuing his enquiry, it might end in 
his madness. But Pandither persisted in trying to find an 
answer to those questions, a few of which were : 

What is the origin of Carnatic Music ? What is its 
authority ? How are Sruthis formed from Swarams ? What 
are the principles which underlie and pervade all the Sruthis ? 
What is the number of Sruthis ? How are Ragas constructed 
out of Swarams ? What is the basic principle of the difference 
between one Raga and another ? What is the ‘ Jeevasuram ’ for 
a Raga ? Can only a genius create a new Raga or is there a 
method by which a trained man could create a new one ? Is 
there a rule for composing new Keerthanams, Geethams, Var- 
nams, Swarajathis etc ? 

Before the year 1910, Pandither had discovered a new 
method for making Geethams, Keerthanams etc. Another 
great discovery was the method of ascertaining the ‘ Jeevaswa- 
ram ’ of any Raga. On the second visit of Seshanna to Tan- 
jore, he was quite convinced of the value of the rules for mak¬ 
ing Keerthanams evolved by Pandither and appreciated them. 
He was amazed to find that Pandither had composed 700 
Geethams, compositions for new ragas mostly with the help of 
his second wife Bakkiammal and partly with the help of his 
eldest daughter Mrs. Annapoorani Gnanasikhamoni, in accor¬ 
dance with the set of rules that he had formulated. Seshanna, 
Muth^ah Bhagavather and Mr. H. P. Krishna Rao, the editor 
of the musical journal of those days and an ardent student of 
the science of music, accepted them unreservedly, in all humi- 
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PaiK^ther was not satisfied with the mere knowledge of 
his discoveries ; he was most anxious to do propaganda for the 
benefit of all. Ordinary artistes were not so ready to accept 
what the experts'had accepted. In order to convince a wider 
public, Pandither, founded on 14-12-1912, the Tanjore Sangee- 
tha Vidhya Maha Sabha of which he was elected permanent 
president. Under the auspices of that association, he conven¬ 
ed as many as seven musical conferences in the course of four 
or five years. Almost all the eminent musical artistes, schol¬ 
ars and public men of Tamil-nad took part in them. Papers 
on various aspects of Carnatic music, dealing with Swarams, 
Suruthis and ragas, were read and dicussions and demonstra¬ 
tions were held. These conferences proved important events 
in the development of the study of Carnatic music and stimu¬ 
lated public interest in it. They laid the foundations of the 
^ Great renaissance ’ of Indian music that has since swept over 
the country. 

Pandither got into touch with the experts and students 
of North Indian music also. He corresponded with distin¬ 
guished students of Hindustan music such as Bhatkhande of 
Bombay and Mr, Clements I. C. S., then District Judge of 
Dharwar, the author of a treatise on Hindustan Music. He 
availed himself of an invitation to attend the * All India Music 
Conference' in Baroda convened by H. H. The Gaekwar and 
his talented Dewan Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, Pandither at¬ 
tended the conference with his family and took part in the 
deliberations, and thereby laid the foundation for his all India 
fame as an exponent of scientific music. 

In all the Music conferences whether at Tanjore or at 
Baroda, the main question that was debated, and in which 
Pandither was most interested, related to the number of Suru- 
this in an octave in Carnatic music. He threw himself heart 
and soul into that question with all his energy and resourceful¬ 
ness. In this matter he came into clash with orthodoxy and 
time honoured tradition. Music, like aU other sciences and 
arts in India, is religious. Any innovation is looked upon 
as a sacrilege. That is how the Indian mind tenaciously 
fights against any innovation however reasonable it may be. 
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Now, a Sanskrit text book on music — Sarigeeta Ratnakara by 
Saranga Deva, a native of Kashmir, but residing at the court 
of Devagiri in the Maharashtra in the beginning of the 13th 
century, mentions twenty two suruthis. Tradition accepted 
this without enquiry into the truth of the statement. Pandi¬ 
ther maintained that it was not scientifically correct and was 
not practicable and that twenty-foiu* was the correct number. 
A fierce controvert ensued. It was a controversy 
which the general public could not intelligently fol¬ 
low. It was a battle between experts. The contest 
looked unequal: on one side, a Christian not in the tradi¬ 
tion of Carnatic music, and on the other side, were ranged 
religion, orthodoxy, tradition and wealth of learning. Un¬ 
equal though the contest was, Pandither came out triumphant. 
His genius flowered; there was nothing which his painstaking, 
genius could not grasp or delve into, to find out the truth. 
Nothing but the conviction that he was in possession of the 
truth and that ignorance only opposed him, supported him in 
those days of the battle of suruthis not always carried on 
with equanimity and decorum. (Vide XX P. 864 Vol. I 
Karunamirtha Sagaram of Pandither.) 

Pandither made research into the Tamil works long an- 
ter'ior to Saranga Deva’s ‘Sangeetha Rathnahara*. In the 
edition of Silapathikaram published by Swaminathayyar with 
the two old available commentaries, he found an inexhaustible 
mine for his musical researches. With informations and sug¬ 
gestions scattered here and there. Pandither’s genius recreated 
the past glory of ancient Tamil music submerged by ages. 

'Die results of his researches are embodied in Karuna¬ 
mirtha Sagaram, Volume I published in 1917. It is a bulky 
volume of more than 2000 pages of half-size paper. The mere 
appearance of the book has scared away many. It contains a 
lot of materials — archaeological, historical, linguistic and 
scientific. It is however a treatise mainly on ‘ Isai Tamil ’ 
dealing with suruthis. The chief aim of the author is to show, 
what the music of the ancient Tamil Nad was and how modern 
Carnatic music is its counterpart. He proves by apt quota¬ 
tions from Tamil works how in the Ancient Tamil music the 
octave was divisible into a number of equal tones. This is hisi 
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fundamental position. The octave is not only divisible into 
twelve, but also into twenty four, forty eight and ninety six 
equal intervals, the series in all cases arising gradually by geo¬ 
metrical progression. He supports this theory by minute 
mathematical calculations, logarithms, decimals down to eight 
places, as regards length of string, number of vibrations, cents 
^c^ He condemns the theory of 22 suruthis for the octave and 
says that its advocates altogether mis-interpret Saranga Deva, 
who if properly understood (according to Pandither), is not 
opposed to 24 suruthis. 

Pandither constructed a Veena of his own to demons¬ 
trate his theory of suruthis. The demonstration was made on 
several occasions by Pandither^s two daughters Mrs. Maraga- 
thavalli Durai Pandian and Mrs. Kanagavalli Navomoni. 
Both these talented ladies demonstrated it at the All India 
music Conference at Baroda in the presence of a galaxy of 
experts from all over India. Vynika Siromani Venkatramdas, 
Samasthana Vidwan of Vijayanagar one of those present at the 
demonstration at Baroda, wrote in a letter dated 17th May 
1917 : “ My joy reached its utmost limits when Keerthanams 
were sung where these 12, 24, 48 and 96 suruthis were used. 
These demonstrations are beyond the imagination of any Vid¬ 
wan nor could they be sung by any. When Srimathi Mara- 
gathavalUamnial and Kanagavalhammal sang Keerthanas m 
the minute suruthis, I was carried into the regions of ecstasy. 
I have seen many places from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and I have made the acquintance of many a musical expert. 
But I have not found any one to equal Srimathi Maragatba- 
valhammal in musical ear. When the audience at Baroda 
listened to her singing, how she brought into prominence even 
the most insignificant suruthi, their joy knew no bounds. Many 
clapped hands out of sheer joy, spoke words of deep apprecia¬ 
tion, and said that a new era had dawned for the music^ world. 
J was lost in admiration when I witnessed all this novelty. ” 

Scarcely had the first volume come out of the Printer’s 
table, when Pandither started writing the second. He was 
already 58 years old. He had only two years to live. He 
began to work in right earnest at the second volume. ELis 
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health broke down under the stress of heavy work. The 
feeling of anxiety whether he would live to complete the work 
overcame him. Many friends deserted him on the publication 
of the first volume, as they felt that the theory of 24 suruthis 
expounded therein, was a sacrilege. The few that remained 
were doubtful of the value of the enquiry” ond research he was 
carrying on with single-minded devotion. Undismayed, he 
carried on the work in the belief that 50 years hence he would 
be appreciated by experts as well as by the general public. 
In spite of the physical weakness which confined him to bed, 
he dictated from his bed. To the last moment of his life, he 
was grappling with the problem of music with zeal worthy of 
Brownings’ Grammarian : with this difference, Pandither’s zeal 
was directed towards vital problems of music intended to 
delight, elevate and purify mankind. He entered into eternal 
rest on the 31st of August 1919. 

The second volume was not altogether completed by 
Pandither. He had however printed whatever he wrote. He 
desired that his daughter Mrs. Maragathavalli Duraipandian 
should complete it. Twenty seven years later, in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1946, the second volume was published, thanks 
to the energy and zeal of Pandither’s eldest son Dr. A. Sundara 
Pandyan, the present proprietor of Lawley Electric Printing 
Press. It has an appreciative introduction by that ardent 
scholar and devotee of music, Mr. M. Anantha Narayanan 
M.A,, IC. S., the District Judge of the Madras Judicial Service. 

The second volume has only 352 pages of half size paper. 
It is a scientific treatise on the basic principles of Carnatic 
music, perhaps the only one of its kind. It has solutions for 
the very questions which Pandither himself posed to music 
experts in the beginning of his studies and research, such as :i— 
How are Suruthis formed from Swarams ? What are the basic 
principles of Suruthis ? How are Ragas constructed from Su¬ 
ruthis ? What is the basic principle of difference between one 
Raga and another ? Wliat is a Jeeva Swaram for Raga ? Can 
only a genius create a new Raga or is there a method by which 
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a trained man could create a new one ? If so, are there rules 
for composing new Keerthanams, Geethams, Swaraj athies, 
Varnams ? Pandither discusses all these questions and answers 
them. He evolves rules and formulates methods for creating 
new pieces. In the opinion of competent men, the book reveals 
* Divine Secrets ’ never before revealed. 

It comes as an eye opener to those who have a contempt 
for Tamil as a vehicle for music. Pandither^s researches embo¬ 
died in both the volumes, establish beyond all doubt that the 
music miscalled Carnatic had really its origin in the Tamil 
language and attained its highest development in Tamil Nad. 
Only the nomenclature has been altered and the principle mis¬ 
understood. (Vide P. 42, Vol. II Part I of Tamil Culture for 
an article by A. A. Varagunapandiyan, the third son of Abra¬ 
ham Pandither on “ The Genius of Tamil Music ” and his book 
Panar KalvaU Enapadum Yel Nool (South Indian Saiva 
Sithantha Press, Tirunelveli). 

The second volume has some of the original composi¬ 
tions of Mrs. Maragathavalli Durai Pandian in illustration 
of the theories and principles expounded therein. She has 
given 15 Keerthanams, 14 Geethams, 1 Vamam and 1 Swara- 
jathi. They serve as specimens of Tamil Sahitia. They are 
not only in such weUknown ragas as Maya Malava Gowli, and 
Vachraganthi; but also in such rare ragas as Kanaganki and 
Eavapriya and in such new Ragas as Abirami (named after her 
father and Guru,) and Gnanapon (in memory of her mother) 
and Sundarangi (called after her eldest brother). All these 
pieces are analysed and explained with full notes necessary for 
the student of music. 

The true value of Pandither’s contribution to Carnatic 
music is yet to be realised. No doubt, we are passing through^ 
a period of musical revival. Great enthusiasm and mass acti¬ 
vity have been engendered by the formation of large musical 
Sabhas and Academies. But we are yet to spread among the 
people true knowledge, intelligent discrimination and deep 
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appreciation. The spirit of the times requires greater refine¬ 
ment and richer development. Vidwans themselves are wholly- 
given up to material success and have lost pursuit of the en¬ 
during values of music. They scarcely know how to cater to 
or elevate the popular taste. They complain that music can¬ 
not be made to order. To such Vidwans, Pandither’s contribu¬ 
tion comes as a great boon. * 


*M. Abraham Pandithar’s Karunantha Sagaram on Surthis Book I 

Rs. 20-0-0 

" “ English Translation Book I 20-0-0 

»» on Hagas Book II 15-0-0 

are available wdth Dr. A. Soundra Pandyan, K. M. Hall Tanjore. 
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LEOPOLD BAZOU 


I F the research student meets with disappointment at 
times in the wide field of Dravidian culture, he is often 
rewarded in finding much more than he could have been 
bargaining, for Kulattur presents a typical case of such an un¬ 
expected reward. The place, some six miles north of Dindigul 
along the road to Eriyodu and Karur, is but a small, and, to 
the profane, insignificant village of some Palla families who are 
the field-menials to the few caste land-owners, Vellalas and 
Reddis. But Kulattur has a past, and a long one, that was 
not without glory. To the north-west of the village on the 
eastern bank of the river, there stands a large mound of earth, 
the remnants from a * palaiyam ’ or mudfort that commanded 
the northern approach to the important fortress of Dindigul. 
Of the occupation by the Muslim troops of Hider Ali and 
Tippu Sultan in the second part of the XVIIIth century some 
evidence has been found, namely some small copper coins and 
a 10 pound cannon ball, unearthed from the surrounding 
fields. 


But our concern was the Dravidian past. It was actu* 
ally to meet the ‘Mother’ in one of her many forms, the 
Mother riding a horse, that we had come. We were soon to dis¬ 
cover to our great satisfaction that the Mother’s presence was 
felt everywhere as the ancestress of the Dravidian clans, with 
her symbols of fertility rites and the cult of ancestors that 
goes back here’ to prehistoric days. 

♦ LEOPOLD BAZOU is French by birth and long resident in Tamil 
Nad. His hobby is Dravidiana, 
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The village stands on the eastern bank of the Sandana- 
vardhini Nathi. We shall forgive it its rather long and pre¬ 
tentious name, for is it not redolent of the sweet ‘ Sandal-like 
Goddess Varudhini ’ ? Though but one of the many mere sea¬ 
sonal brooks from the neighboiu’ing Sirumalai and Ayalur hills, 
this ‘ feminine river ^ (Nathi) has for centuries brought ferti¬ 
lity to the place and inspired various aspects of ancient Dravi- 
dian worship. The ‘Riding Mother’ one cannot miss. She 
stands in her recent structure of brick and chunnam in the 
ancestral form of Kottravai, the Dravidian victorious Mother, 
sword in hand, at the further end of the village, facing north 
wherefrom came the foe. But though a warrier, riding a horse 
under the title of ‘ Rasta Kaliyamman she is still the tradi¬ 
tional smiling benign Dravidian Mother, even if modernity had 
its say in the addition of a fine Rajapalayam dog by the side 
of the ‘ donee ’, a turbanned villager with coat and shoes plus 
a wrist-watch. The many hearths for the Puja in front of a 
small pagoda to the Mother attest that her worship is not a 
thing of the past, and the iron-cradles hung from a large ban¬ 
yan-tree are eloquent witnesses that she is still honoured "as 
the ancestral goddess of fertility, the Dravidian Mother of the 
clan and of the village people. We need not wonder, therefore, 
why a small elephant in stone stands in front of her shrine as 
her mount. It belongs to the same concept and its presence 
by the side of the Mother seems to be as ancient as Dravidian 
iconography. But we soon found much more symbols and 
survivals of the ancient Dravidian cult. 

In the fields west of the Riding Mother there stands a 
dilapidated small structure, the ruined walls of a former shrine 
surrounding a simple stone upon which the Mother is carved in 
a seating posture. Her waist is so slender that the slab has 
broken at the waistband, as if unequal to bear her bountiful 
breast, her high and large headdress that expands into a glo¬ 
rious aureola, and her four pairs of arms holding the symbols 
of her sovereignty. Here again, in spite of all her attributes 
of power and strength, she keeps her traditional attractive 
features, characterized by benevolence and benignity. She is 
the smiling Mother, the classical Dravidian Balamma, the 
‘Youthful Mother’, 
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Still among the same fields we find two other slabs with 
rude carvings, representing one man and the other two, 
each standing on one leg as if about to throw to the threatening 
foe the heavy stone held in the raised right hand. These hero- 
stones are not out-of-place here, almost at the foot of the an¬ 
cient palaiyam and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Mother, whom they protect. There is still another hero-stone 
with an archer about to unbend his bow and let out the arrow, 
but this is almost in the village between a site of megaUthic 
dolmens and new shrines to the Mother. 

In the fields again, to the north of the slab representing 
the Mother, we visit an unpretentious pagoda-like small struc¬ 
ture, the Samadhi or tomb of a local Reddi. Inside the narrow 
square cell with its door ajar, the stone slabs that form the 
flooring over the grave bear no name, no inscription, no sign 
of any kind to perpetuate the character and personality of 
this village worthy, some of whose grandsons we know rather 
intimately. There is nothing inside this otherwise uninspiring 
mausoleum besides a typical symbol — a Lingam over its Yoni 
pedestal. In the simplest and at the same time the most- 
telling manner, is expressed here the belief that death is not the 
last word. These symbols of creative energy over a tomb signi¬ 
ficantly emphasize the whole ancestral cult of the dead and 
the connected concept of fertility, the very fact that life en¬ 
dures beyond the grave as it perpetuates itself in the family. 
And this is not here mere fancy. The cult of the dead and the 
worship of ancestors are here alive everywhere, and they have, 
indeed, kept alive from prehistoric days. 

There is in the village itself, within the Palla quarters, 
a modern small pagoda surmounted by the usual gaudily pain¬ 
ted chunnam statuary. It would not be worth mentioning if 
it were not actually a shrine dedicated to a Pattavar — an an¬ 
cestor. And this humble shrine is but a contemporary egres¬ 
sion of an ancestral belief. Broken stone slabs, found here and 
there on the western side of the village near the river-bank, 
and other large stones rising from, the ground into which their 
lower portion is deeply implanted, are without question relics 
from ancient dolmens. This cult survives again in the small 
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dolmen-like structures to be found in tbe Palla quarters, in 
front of tbe very houses that surround the shrine to the Patta- 
var. Such symbols, however varied they may be, are aU ins¬ 
pired by the same concept. These miniature dolmens, that are 
not larger nor higher than a stone-seat, may look like so many 
hencoops ; they may occasionally be used for such a purpose, 
indeed, since in actual life the sacred and the profane are close¬ 
ly connected. But we know — and we have the assurance of 
the villages — that they stand as religious symbols, as so many 
altars upon which vows are made and oaths taken. Similar 
family dolmens are not uncommon among all classes of people 
in various parts of the country. Their size may at times not 
exceed one and a half feet in length like those we saw in the 
courtyard of Hindu Vanniars of MuUipadi, a village just a few 
miles to the east, and those built by children in their religious 
mood in the neighbourhood of the Chettiyammai shrine, north 
of Eriyodu. This Ammai is the protective female deity of a 
community of Chetties who dwell at Siluvattur some ten miles 
to the south. 

The cult of the Mother must be deeply engrained into 
the souls of the Kulattur villagers. Not content with all the 
other exteriorizations, ancient and modern, of their veneration, 
they have of late raised three more shrines to her. The village 
Pujari to the Mother may be a Pallar, that is one from the 
field-menial class as it should, all, Vellalas and Reddiars, have 
contributed towards the expense of the buildings as they do 
contribute every year to that of the festival. If whatever con¬ 
cerns the Mother is the concern of the village community as a 
whole, her priest is usually taken from the field-menial class 
since it is the field-menials who know how to approach and 
deal with Mother Earth, the purveyor of all goods and of all 
life. 


To make sure they would not leave out any important 
aspect of the Mother’s many forms, they have dedicated each 
shrine to a particular characteristic, Lakshmi as the wife of 
Vishnu, Kali, the wife of Siva, and Sarasvathi, the daughter 
of Brahma. The chunnam statues that crown these three 
shrines that have been built one close to the other, include 
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v^ious represjBijtations of the Mother and of her son, Mprugan, 
who is shown both in his youthful and childlike aspects. On 
the slabs that form the lintels over the only opening to each 
shrine the Mother appears as she usually does, seated between 
two elephants with their trunk raised as a mark of honoyr. 
Two out of the three shrines have a couple of female atten¬ 
dants while the third one shows male guardians or Virans. 

. We might have felt some hesitation in attributing to 
former megalithic dolmens the ancient broken slabs that are 
still lying about the place in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the three shrines or used, as we have seen, in the erection of 
tiny dolmens as domestic altars in front of private houses. But 
past experience made us expect corroboration from further 
facts. Unmistakable dolmens slabs of the upper portion of 
which above ground had almost completely di^px>eared while 
the lower portion lie deep in the ground, to be found on the 
western part of the village, and the many laterite boulders we 
met along the road on our way back to Dindigui, confirmed 
our surmise. We had missed the boulders along the road or 
had attached little importance to them, though students of the 
Dravidian past ought to know better and keep always on the 
look-out for something to happen or at least to appear. These 
scattered boulders are but part of a rather large burial site that 
lies mainly to the north of the Seldammanadhi village, that is 
the ‘ Femine River of the Caressing Prosperous Mother', which 
is situated about halfway between Dindigui and Kulattur. 
Some of these stone circles are almost in perfect condition, 
showing still inside the rings of laterite boulders many ddbris 
of a kind of porous sukkam lime-stone and flint-stones, that in 
some remote century had been piled over the grave. 

This large burial site has been unhappily di^jirbed in 
recent times. Scattered laterite boulders are, to be foupd 
over the place, along the road or in the fields. Many bpuld^ 
have been removed to the further ends of particul^ plots of 
land so as to mark) the field^boundarles. Some of the tomi^ 
have been excavated’ not so long ago and, sony to say, not a 
lew of them are being used now asmanure pits I !We 
anyhow, most thankful that so many of these stone mr^es hayo 
survived so many .centuries fco* us to see. 

8 
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Further investigations have broadened considerably for 
us the area of ancient burial sites in this particular tract of the 
country north of Dindigul, along the tributaries of the Goda^ 
vanar river and on the bank of the Gk)davanar itself. Many 
are, indeed, the places in which are to be found ancient stone 
slabs that show all the signs of having been removed from 
megalithic dolmens. They have been broken into pieces to be 
used as basements to more recent shrines either to the Mother 
or her companion, the Aiyenar ; they have gone to erect small 
altars in the courtyards of houses in villages. Some of them 
' have been put to profane uses like those black-stone slabs that 
form now two tubs in which the local Dhobhi soaks in water 

• j 

the village dirty clothes at Vaidesvaram near Eriyodu, We 
discovered several menhirs or raised stones, some small, not 
higher than four feet and belonging to, a past that cannot be 
held as very ancient, and others as high as eight feet, rou^, 
irregular and weather-stained by centuries of exposure. 

We know of another burial site a few miles to the west 
of Sellammanadhi, near Malvarpatti, between Marambadi and 
the Dindigu'l-Vedasandur road, not far from the Godavahar 
and on the bank of one of his tributaries, the Varattar that 
brings the monsoon rain-water from the Ayalur Hills. It is 
usual enough, as is well-known, to find prehistoric burial sites 
near water-courses or tanks. We are told that a tomb was 
excavated some years back in a place west of MuHipadi, on the 
bank of the river that joins further on the Kulattur Sandana- 
vardhini Nadhi. A large burial urii was actually unearthened. 
If is still kept in the house of the man to whom we owe the 
information. 

• /. , i I 

Kottaiyur, at about the eighth mile nortb of Dindigul on 
the road to Vedasandur, is nothing now but an extensive mound 
of earth covering some twenty to thirty aCTes, on the west of 
the road and of the Godavanar. Here and there in the base¬ 
ments of the former mud walls and at the shrine to the Aiyenar 
in the south-western comer of the fort-area, we foundvancient 
slabs that foretold a burial site. This was not far to seek. On 
the western side of .the fort, on a lower plane stands an exten¬ 
sive waste land with some rare brushwood sluubs aud scattered 
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debris, slabs, flint-stones and sukkam stones^ Here and there 
one notices just above the ground the lower portion of dolmen- 
slabs forming a regular square, and ciroles of boulders — regu¬ 
lar or disturbed — complete with flint-stones and sukkam 
stones. 


Wiile we were going round the place four men were 
ploughing the land north of the Aiyenar shrine, and four fifTnall 
heaps of fresh feathers in front of the shrine told their own 
tale ; one cock for each plough that had been sacrificed that 
very morning to this deity of fertility as an offering and sup¬ 
plication for a good harvest to come. 

Proceeding further we met another burial site near the 
village of Puliyampatti north of the Vedasandur-Eriyodu road 
on a high waste land. Under an old and almost dying banyan- 
tree there stand two large ancient dolmens in perfect condi¬ 
tion with a smaller and much more, recent one between the 
two. The place is marked also by several stone-beds made out 
of very sharp small stones pointing upwards... 

Ancient burial sites are diversely known in Tamil. Th6 
most common appellation in the Pudukkottai country is on® 
that we found ourselves reluctant at first to use until we were 
made aware it proved to be the best understood, Kurangu Pat- 
tadai. Monkey’s workshop. The name must have, no doubt, 
some connection with the part played in the RcLtnayOtTici by 
Hanuman in paving, so to say, the way with huge boulders over 
the Sethu or Ramesvaram strait. Another name is Pandava 

which is an admitted corruption for Panda KuU or 
um pit. It simply recalls the fact that the Dravidians buried 
their dead in large urns which they deposited in tombs. Mu~ 
dumakshatti or Old Man Urn is also known in Pudukkottai. 
KdUaToi is used for stone-chamber burial. It has survived in 
Tamil, and a tomb is still called kallarai even if it is a mere 
pit. Here, in the country north of Dindigid, those ancient 
burial sites are collectively known as Pandiya Vidu or Pandiya 
dwelling. . • 

But under their varied appellations these ancient burial 
, pitea have remained in the language of the people as clear sur- 
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vivaig from an ancient almost forgotten past. Pandiya Kuli 
tvhich is, as we have said, a corruption from Panda Kuli or um 
pit, has its eotmterpart in the so-called Pandava caves, the 
iiatural cavern whici in prehistoric days served as places of 
dwelling or shelter before they were actually used by the first 
Jain monks in Tamilagam. From Panda — to Pandava-Kuli 
there is but a little step to be taken. And so may bo said as re¬ 
gards Pandava caves and Pandiya Vidu. Did not commenta¬ 
tors of ancient Tamil poetry establish links connecting the 
Pandiya early princes of Tamilagam with the famous Pandava 
brothers of the Mahabharata ? .... 

The rich cultural and religious Dravidian past is not far 
to seek nor as difficult to find as one might imagine. The re¬ 
search field lies almost at one’s doorstep, as near as the small 
\dohnens that ate still being erected in many a village and 
among many a class of people, both Tamilian — or Telugu- 
speaking, in Tamil Nad. Larger dolmens, though smaller in 
size than those of prehistoric days, are not uncommonly met 
near villages or in the open country. There is one such just 
outside Diiidigul, along the railway line to Palni, about half¬ 
way between the leveLcrossing north of the burning ghat and 
the Angtl Nagaram farm.- There upon a mound of earth that 
has been left from the excavation work that went to make this 
part of the railway tract, stand the seven erected slabs, the 
top one lying at the foot of the mound. Further north, at the 
entrance of the village of Chettinayakkenpatti, there is a simi¬ 
lar one. Near Ahtoor, on the way to Akkaraipatti beyond the 
river Godavanar, some ten miles south-west of Dindigul, th^e 
is oiie under a tree that is still held sacred. It bears the Saiva 
red and white stripes and is resorted to occasionally by a group 
of TeiugU-^speaking folk. And whenever we set out investigat¬ 
ing we find still more siiuilar dohnen-like structures, and raised 
stotles too, some among them showing unmistakeable signs of 
antiquity. 

Hindu burial places, either attached to burning ghats or 
situated in the village commons, present tombs with raised 
platforms of rude masonry work surmounted by a large stone 
slab in the traditional dohnen-shape. Times pass, things 
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change but ancient concepts prevail in spite of all, even if 
modified in the detcdl, even if their ancestral meaning has been 
lost. jProm! prehistOTic days the cult of ancestors has survived 
in its essenti^. One’s ancestors may be quite forgotten, or 
be still honoured as Pattavars — or Pattavala — when he or 
she has not been actually raised to the honours of the altars > 
and acquired rank of village of group Mother or Amman, or 
that or Aiyenar,. More times will pass, more things will be 
forgotten, and it may well happen ihat one day this village 
Amman or that Aiyenar will acquire such a fame as to become 
exalted above all the other Ainmans and Aiyenars, and above 
all Swamys, and attract the worship of the people of a whole 
Nad or of a whole district as the ‘ Mistress of the Whole World ’ 
or as the * True God in our Dark Age *. 

Any lover of the DraVidian past, however inexperienced 
he may prove, can easily find by himself, provided he be patient 
and know how to keep his eye Open, many such survivals 
from the cultural and religious past almost at his very door¬ 
step. Once his interest is awakened he will be rewarded 
beyond all expectation. 




^lie ^3mportance ^amii 
^pi^rapLif 

V. I. SUBRAMONIAM B.A., (Hons). 


E pigraphy occupies a singular place among the sources 
of History, for it controls to a certain extent all that 
we can learn from tradition, literature or art. Epigraphs 
were not inscribed professedly for the purpose of conveying 
historical information ; on this very account they are trust- 
,wprthy for their evidence is free from bias. Most inscriptions 
‘are contemporaneous with the events inscribed and memory 
has very little chance of intervening. In palm leaf manus¬ 
cripts which are copied from one another there is room for 
errors in the transcription; epigraphs being permanent re¬ 
cords have no room for such errors. Even among inscriptions 
on stones and inscriptions on copper plates, stone inscriptions 
are more dependable for they are exhibited publicly and are 
open to daily inspection. On the other hand copper plates 
like manuscripts are in the possession of individuals and hence 
provide occasions for forgery and interpolation by interested 
persons. 


Without the aid of Epigraphy the chronology of Tamil 
kings and important events of the Tamil country would still 
remain conjectures. As C. Sivaramamurti says “The study 
of epigraphy, therefore, is a matter of vital importance. The 
inscriptions throw light on the life of sovereigns and the 
people over whom they ruled. Important incidents are re¬ 
corded in them. Sometimes they supply or strengthen a 
weak link in accounts of dynasties known to us from other 
literary sources. They help us to locate the sites of ancient 
places by the geographical material recorded in them. They 
introduce us to institutions prevailing in the country at the 
time of their record. They supply us with a complete list of 
the designation of officers of state to whom different funotiong 
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were allocated. The prosperity of the country by sea-borne ’ 
trade privileges of merchant guilds are herein pictured. 
The religious faith, toleration or bigotry, endowments and 
charities for temples, monasteries, universities, etc., are re¬ 
corded. Maintenance of charitable institutions, hospitals and 
colleges is herein mentioned: 

The inscriptions furnish a good deal of information re¬ 
garding weights and measures ; tables of measures can be made 
out by a study of the inscriptions where even the smallest 
measure.is mentioned ; similarly also regarding the weights 
used for gold, silver, copper and other metals. Just as the 
measure, drona, was started by the Nandas * NandopaJcramam 
dronahf, similarly some measures were started by Pallava and 
Cola kings. Sometimes they were named after the kings 
themselves like Arumolidevan after Rajaraja or Videlvidugu 
after PaJlva Mahendravarman or more often after the gods 
like Daksinameruvidangan and Adavallan. From the inscrip¬ 
tions we get an insight into the price of articles to be compared 
with modern prices but it was mostly in terms of paddy, rice, 
pulse, ghee, oil, etc. 

Tamil epigraphs are found not only within the limits 
of Tamil Nad but also in Kerala, Andhra Desa and Mysore, in 
Ceylon, Malaya and in Takua {Foreign Notices by K. A. N. 
Sastri P. 19). 

Commonly copper and stones are used for incision. 
Hitherto no uiscription is found in Tamilnad on bricks, silver 
or golden plates or on crystals or bones. The earliest avai¬ 
lable Tamil Inscription is the one on .the Thirunathar Kuntru. 
On paleographical grounds it is generally accepted to belong 
to the 3rd century A. D. Inscriptions written in Dravidic 
Brahmi script in the caves of the Southern Districts of Tamil 
Nad are still earlier in point of time. They are not yet deci¬ 
phered satisfactorily. But scholars like K. V, Subramonia 
Iyer read them as Tamil and assign them to .ike pre-Asoka 
period. Others read them as Prakrit. The eaitliest datable 


^C, Sivaramamurti, Indian Epigraphy and South Indian scripts 
pp. 1-2, Madras, 1952. • 
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inscription is that of Mahendraviurjnftn (615-^0) at Vallam 
in C3)i»gleput Taluq ; It merely records the titles of the kipg 
on two pillars {S, I, I. Vol. 2 pt. 3). 

Only from the 8th century A. D. onwards the practice 
of recording the date gained currency. Generally the Saka 
era is adopted. The second popular one is the Kali era. A 
few Inscriptions are dated in the Vikrama era- In the West 
Coast the Malabar or Kollam era is very common. 

Three kinds of scripts are used in the Tamil Epigraphs, 
The grantha script is used only for writing Sanskrit words or 
syjlahles — to write Tamil Vatteluthu and Tamil grantha 
Scripts are used. The earliest available Inscription written 
in the Grantha Tamil dates back to the 7th century A. D. and 
the Vatteluthu Inscription from the $th century. There is 
evidence to show that VatteJuthu script was in vogue through¬ 
out Tamil Nad. When the PaJlavas dominated the Tamil 
country they popularised the grantha Tamil script. Later 
when the PaHava supremacy was displaced by that of the 
Cholas, they also adopted the same script used by the Pallayas, 
As a result Vatteluthu was in use only in the Pandya and 
Chera country. Even in the Pandya country after a few 
centuries of precarious existence the Vatteluthu fell into disuse. 
When the Malayalis began to use the modern Arya eluthu 
script, Vatteluthu was finally discarded in Malabar also. The 
difficulty in reading this cursive script and the failure of poli¬ 
tical powers to back its usage were the immediate causes for 
its falling into desuetude, * 

Most of the Epitaphs are donative in chgar^cter. They 
jijAy be about the grant of cows, or about an endownjent to 
light a few lamps in the temple, for chanting the Vedas or lor 
• the recitation of Tflavor,om or TfdruvjctymoU verses, or of a 
donation of land and mojiey to Brahmins, or of a gift of a 
dancing girl to a temple (M. E. R. 36/1911). Gifts to hospi¬ 
tals which were called Athularsalai and to 

Sanskrit colleges are numberless. A few records mention gift 

-AC. BUKNELL, Elements oi South Indian Palaeography, 2ed, 
pp. 33 ff, London, 1878. 
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to dancers and actOTS. And yet a few register agreements of 
Sabhas or lay down rules! and regulations for the administra¬ 
tion of the Village Assemblies. Memorials to heroes record¬ 
ing their deeds of bravery are not rare. Declarations of women 
before committing Sathee are also found. A handful of In^ 
criptions are about the settlements of caste disputes (M. E. R. 
479 of 1908) and about the trial by a red hot plough-share. 

•There are one or two records which give a glimpse of the 
criminal administration of mediaeval times. One belonging 
to the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya III (1306) men¬ 
tions about a number of Brahmins and Vellalas giving up the 
callings of their castes and becoming high-way robbers at Tiru- 
kaccur. They murdered the Brahmins or cut off their ears 
and insulted the Brahmin ladies. They also committed rob- 
sot the ownership of properties by force and sold them. 
The offenders were rounded up, beaten, fined and were in im¬ 
prisoned : but they did not mend their ways. The people 
complained to Pottappi Rayar who was in charge of the coun¬ 
try and he sent a chief named Valluva Nattalvan 
/sfrL-ir&Teuireisr) with a band of Malayalam soldiers to aid him. 
Many criminals escaped to the hills and even succeeded in 
rescuing a few who had been already caught by the soldier 
chief. The king ordered the confiscation and sale of their 
lands. Of the proceeds the major portion was paid into the 
treasury in lieu of the fines and the remaining amount presen¬ 
ted to the temple in the names of the criminals. (M. E. R. 
315 of 1909) 

A record at Attur Taluq in Salem District is about a 
political pact between four chiefs who vow not to quarrel 
among themselves (435 of 1913 M. E. R.). Nishidikas 
of Jaina teachers having their names and vows are also fre¬ 
quently found in the Tamil land. 

Early Tamil Inscriptions are short and theii* contents 
do not exceed a few lines. Later they become lengthy. The 
auspicious symbols * Swasti Sri ’ which are invariably affixed 
to the later Inscriptions do not find a place in the early ones, 

9 
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Some begin abruptly and some only with * Sri [, The auq>i- 
cious symbol is followed in tlie copper p^tes by a prasastt 
which may be either in Sanskrit or in Tamil or in both. Tte 
Tamil prasaati of the Velvikkudi grant of Parantaka Nedun- 
jadaiyan^ the earliest of its kind (8th century A. D.). The 
meykkirtti of the etoue records are popular from the days of 
Parantaka Chola; (9^^0Kitury A. D.) The meykkirtti re¬ 
cords the exploits of the king almost chronologically. later 
vwykkirittds are composed by court poets and added to cveiy 
rojal and private inscription. The prasastis and meykkirittis 
are not free from self-adulation and exaggeration. The for¬ 
mer particularly abounds with them. Mythological kings and 
the deeds of the fore-fathers of a king have also found a place 
in both. Yet for historical purposes the meykkirtti is more 
dependable than the prasasti. 

At the end of the prasasti or’ meykkirtti the name of 
the king is incised with the year of his reign, the day and the 
pyosition of the stars at the time of the grant. In the absent 
of the king’s name and the regnal year, this astronomical detail 
gives a clue to reckon the date of the record : this clue in many 
cases has proved to be true and Sri L. D. Swa mikk a nn u PiUai’s 
‘ Indian Ephermeris * aids us much in reckoning the dates ac¬ 
cording to the astronomical details. 

This introduction is followed by the purpose of the grant 
and the donation of land or money. Finally the Epigraphs 
end with a request to posterity for protecting the grant or 
charity. The common form of such request is that ‘ the feet 
of these who protected the charity shall be on my head*. 

str^^irir ereir psSso Qineoear) It may sometimes 
be joined with the threat that those who failed to observe the 
conditions of the bequest incur the sin committed by all people 
living between the Ganges in the North and Kumari in tbe 
South, or incur the sin of slaughtering a thousand cows on the 
banks of the Ganges or have the shame of having their mothers 
as their wives. These declarations end with a curse^that 
“ anyone violating it shall bear the shoes and betel ba^ botb 
to his kinsmen and to his enemies’* (M. E. R. 435 of 1913). 
This is the form adopted in a good number of Epigraphs. 
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The body of the Inscription^ is generally in prose 
though the M'eykkirtti or Prasasti is in verse or in rhjnned 
prose. The language of the inscriptions like the language of 
the legal documents is conventional and involved. Punctua¬ 
tion is rare. Marking the dots for consonants are also rare. 
The absence of dots and the punctuation in the Epigraphs 
enhance the difficulty in reading them. If the scribes are 
learned, the mistakes in transcription are few. If the mistakes 
are persistent and regular then they have to be treated as the 
linguistic peculiarity of the age. 

In the Anbil plates of Sundara Chola there is inte¬ 
resting information about the making of a grant. If a grant 
is to be made, permission is to be obtained from the king. The 
man who makes the request is called Vignapathi (eQs^tru^) 
and the man who executes the grant after the king has ordered 
it is an Anathi or executor. The letter bearing the 

royal order is to be received by the people of the village assem¬ 
bled with folded hands. The letter ^aU be borne on the head 
and then taken out and read. If the royal order is a grant of 
land, a female elephant is to be let loose to circumambulate 
in order to fix the boundaries. After the boundary is fixed a 
record of these is to be incised on a stone or copper plate or on 
both with the seal of the king and with the signature of the 
writers and those connected with the document. A palm leaf 
copy of the inscription was to be sent to the king’s archives. 

The Tamil epigraphs are of great value in reconstructing 
the ancient geography of Tamil Nad and in identifying ancient 
place names. They are equally valuable in reviewing the 
social conditions of Tamil Nad in the past. For instance the 
practice of self-sacrifice of human life for varied purposes is 
spoken of in a good number of inscriptions. The ‘ Tamil and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions’ (No. 24, Page 100) describes the death 
of a temple servant who threw himself from the tower of the 
Madurai Temple as a protest against unfair collection of tax 
from some tax-free villagers. This incident happened during 
the time of Chocknatha Nayak and consequently the village 
ofiicials forthwith abandoned the collection of tax. Another 
inscription of 1768 A, D. speaks about a similar incident during 
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the Muslim rule. An European Regiment invaded Madurai, 
destroyed the temples, seized the town and was advancing fur¬ 
ther. Kutti, son of Vairavi Muthukaruppan at the request of 
the temple Manager and local people threw himself down from 
the tower of the Tirupparamkunram Temple in order to stop 
the enemy from further progress. The grateful people, as a 
reward, gave his descendants some lands and ^ares in the 
temple offerings. They undertook even to pay the taxes on 
the endowed lands. (Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions No. 28). 
Yet in another inscription this practice of self-sacrifice is men¬ 
tioned in connection with the completion of a mandapam 
(M. E. R. 119/1906). This superstitious belief led a Vijaya- 
nagara king to slaughter 60 convicts for the construction of an 
irrigational canal. 

. I 

Equally helpful are the Epigraphs to reconstruct the 
economic condition of Tamil Nad. An Inscription of Raja 
Raja Deva III, for instance, enumerates all items of village 
revenue. They are divided into two heads. 

(i ) Nellayam (Qjseoeo/riuui) i. e. in kind and 

(ii) Kasayam (aira^n-iuth) i. e. in cash. 

Under the fost head are noted pati kaval (um^ s/reueo) 
Cilv^i (Q^6u/FIJ Etuthukotti (erQ^^sGsinLi^) Arimukkai 
etc. 

Under the second head are included Kartikai Airisi 
(smr^^es)s Kartikaikkasu sir&r), Karti- 

l^ippaccai (sirir^^esisu Velippayaru (Q<su^u 

uujjn), NimUakkasu (^ir Thari irai (^fS 

Kadai irai Kalakathappattam (air&> apu 

u/rtLi—ui) ^ Thattarappatam (pd-i—mru uiriLi—ui) ^ Asuvak- 
kadamai (j>j3reus si—mui), Cekkukkadamai (Qa^<s(^Js si—anu>), 
Ermnn Kasu ('©•/fi sirsr), Inavari (^jneuiR)^ PattOlaikkasu 
(uiLQi-ir^s .sir&h) etc. (M. E. R. 74/75 of 1887). • 

The implications of many of the taxes are not clear. 
However, the incidence of taxation must have been heavy as 
shown by the number of taxes, too numerous for a period when 
State responsibility was limited. 
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The neglect of Tamil Epigraphy by Linguists, is sad 
indeed. Linguists of Tamil Nad confine themselves to litera¬ 
ture. The language of literature is refined, embellished and 
archaic. The changes that occur in the day to day speech sel¬ 
dom find a place in literature. The Linguist who is content 
with the study of literary language is like a Zoologist satisfied 
with the analysis of an old fossil of a living specimen. In a 
scientific study of language the living sp>eech diould form tlie 
main basis of investigation. The language of the Epigraphs 
is not literary Tamil. Nor is it very colloquial. It can be 
considered as the standardised spoken tongue of the day with 
minor dialectical peculiarities of the place where the epigraphs 
were incised. How far the Epitaphs can aid a linguist may 
be proved with the help of Veera Soliyam, an eleventh century 
Grammar. It states that diphthong ai f^) and au are 

pronounced not as a single sound but as two sounds as ay (^i^) 
and av (^<^). Evidence for this practice is little in contem¬ 
porary literature but is plentiful in the Epigraphs. The ques¬ 
tion whether old Tamil had both sonants and surds, or surds 
alone, can also be successfully answered if the epigraphs are 
phonetically studied. 

To write the history of the Tamil language and to set¬ 
tle the chronology of the undated Tamil works, the language of 
the Epigraphs can be of great utility. This was foreseen by 
Prof. P. S. Sundaram Pillai, pioneer in the field of Epigraphy 
in Travancore, and by Shri K. Venkayya. 

Epigraphs are priceless guides in giving the exact in¬ 
terpretation of words that occur in literary works. In Kcding- 
attu parani for example, the word Velam (Qeuetrih) occurs in 
Velam puku madavvr kadai Thiramine (stanza 40, kadai Thi- 
rappu). An annotator thought that the word should mean 
an elephant and corrected it as Velam (Qeyi^il) without know¬ 
ing the real meaning of it. The correction was indeed a mis¬ 
take. The work Velam (Ceuefrdi) is often found in Epigraphs 
where it refers to a private house where the wives of vanquidi- 
ed kings are kept. 
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A North Arcot record belonging to the 13th century, 
gives a clue to the date of Meykanda Deva, the author of 
Sivagnana Bodham and thus becomes important to the history 
(‘f Tamil Literature. A stanza of Thevaram the Thiruvidai- 
vayl Thevaram ■— hitherto unknown is brought to light by an 
Inscription. In Trichy on the walls of the rock-cut caves an 
Anthathi running into 104 stanzas is found inscribed. “ But 
for the Epigraphs nearly a hundred poets and more than two 
thousand poetic pieces would not have been known to us”, 
writes Shri M. Ragava Iyengar in his Thamil Sdsanankka- 
vikal.' 


Tamil epigraphy is yet a rich field for study, and it is 
hoped that this article will stimulate interest in epigraphy even 
among the lay readers. 




Note the Cattle brand-marks of bow and arrow and bugle 


^ke ^octoio^^ ^a^^na— 
Dke flaLver cut dDkeJ(c 


oviar 


* M. D. RAGHAVAN 


A n unexplored field lies before the inquiring student of 
society ^d culture, in the cattle brand marks of Ceylon. 
In these cryptic symbols stamped on the animal are revealed 
social origins and functions otherwise obscure. The marks 

illustrated are the cattle brands of the Nalaver of Jaffna_ 

the bow and arrow on the hind quarters and the bugle on 
the forepart. The Mukkuver have the mark of the chank; 
the Karaya, the boat; the Potter, the pot; the Pallas, the 
plough ; the Parayer, the drum ; the Dhoby, the cloth bundle 
and the Barber, the pair of scissors. The Vellaler and the 
Koviar have the same cattle brand mark, a standing brass 
lamp, a mammoty (spade) and Arukal Vathurai, the six 
spoked chakra (wheel). These symbols stand out as the vay 
badge of the groups. The bow and the arrow — HTtvputn vH- 
lum, and the bugle of the Nalaver recall the tradition that 
they were the bowmen in the army of the Tamil Kings. The 
bugle is the virutu kuzhal or virutu kalam, the sounding of 
which .calls the troops to battle or announces victory in the 
battle field. Story goes that they once showed the white 
feather in the face of an advancing enemy and retreated. This 
earned for them the scarcely complimentary name Naluvinaver 
the men who withdrew. Bow and arrow and the bowmen 
have been a feature of the armies of mediaeval days of all lands, 
vanishing under the changing conditions of later days. It is 
thus easily credible that in the normal course of events, the 
bowmen of the Tamil army would have lost their place in the 
rank and file of the army without engrafting the story of a 
withdrawal to account for the name. That they took to the 

*M. D. Ra^avan is retired Ethnologic and Assistant Director, 
National Museums ol Ceylosi. 
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coGoanut and the palin3Trah for a living failing their martial 
role may also be understood, displacing the Shanars, the origi¬ 
nal climbers of the palms as they still are in South India. The 
Nalaver have ever since been the toddy drawers of Jaffna. 
This has occasioned another story spun round the “ peculiar ” 
mode of climbing trees, though it is hard to see wherein lies the 
peculiarity. As one watches the Nalaver going up the palm, 
it does not strike one as anything different from the South 
Indian mode or even of the rest of Ceylon. A third interpre¬ 
tation, is that of “ shuflaing ” talkers, from Naluwal or evasive 
talking, implying that the words of a Nalava are shuffling or 
evasive. Yet another line of thought credits them as the origi¬ 
ns Malaver, functioning as soldiers. These many versions 
^e an index to the interest the people have evoked. Amidst 
these varied versions the tradition that the Nalaver were 
the traditional bowmen of the Tamil army gains in credence, 
sustained by the objective symbolisms which their cattle bear 
branded on their haunches, symbolisms eloquent of their past 
functions, standing out conspicuously as the very badge of the 
tribes. As fighting men, they were reputed to be the Nambis 
who came to Ceylon with the early Tamil kings and in the re¬ 
tinue of the Vanuiyars from South India who swarmed into 
Ceylon from about 100 A. D. The tradition finds mention in 
ihe Yalpana Vaipava Malai in these words :— 


“ Karaip-piddi-vanniyah resided temporarily at Kan- 
tharodat then called Odaiklrarichehi. He had sixty Nambis 
in his pay who served him as his swordsmen. Having violated 
the chastity of a daughter of one of these Nambis, he fell by 
the hand of the girl’s enraged father who took him by surprise 
while he was engaged in prayer. His Vannichchi not knowing 
what to do with herself ran out into an open plain and there 
stabbed herself to death. The murder of the Vanniyan was 
avenged by the hand of the law, but his wealth was transferred 
to .the royal treasury. The remaining Nambis sent to Sana- 
r^-kuppam, a neighbouring village, and, having no means of 
livelihood, hired themselves out to the Sanar and were trained 
by them in their her^tary occupation, namely, that of climb¬ 
ing the palmyra palm. From the circumstance of the Nambis 
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having thus degraded themselves they came to be called Nalu- 
var, from naluvukirathu, to fall off, now COTrupted into Nala^ 
var ; and these NaJavar have ever since taken to climbing as 
their caste occupation. 

More than any other single factor, what differentiated 
Jaffna Tamil society, was the institution, of Eudimakkal, which 
held sway over the lives of the peoples regulating the inter¬ 
relation of the higher and lower groups functioning in a strati¬ 
fied social structure. Of the incidence of this system prior to 
the Thesawalamai code of 1796, nothing much is known. Codi¬ 
fied for the first time by Claasz Isaacs at the instance of the 
Dutch Governor Simmons, the Kudimakkals of Jaffna figure 
in the code as the Koviar, Chiandos (Shanar), Paller and Nala- 
ver. How far the Kudimakkal concept prevailed in early 
Tamil society to the extent that it is revealed to be in the Dutch 
times, we have no positive knowledge. That the Kudimakkal 
constitution was obviously not of a uniform pattern, but varied 
with the varying epochs, we may rightly conclude. Tolkappi- 
yara speaks of the Parayer, the Paner, the Kadamber and the 
Tudiyar as the four Kudimakkal. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch were both interesting in fostering a ^stem which suited 
their own needs, pressing into the service of the State every 
able bodied man, extracting labour largely from the reputedly 
lower classes functioning under the powerful land owning Vel- 
lalas. Of the four groups mentioned in the Thesawalamai, 
.the Shanar have obviously had little of the slave in him, impli¬ 
ed in the remarks ^ that they were *'but few in number and 
such of this caste as were in slavery were not registered in the 
Thombo as Chiandos but under the denomination of cowias ; 
so that the refining part of them are free, and perform Gov¬ 
ernment services in the same manner as the Bellalas and per¬ 
form their ordinary Olian or Government services during on© 
day every month. ” Shanar may thus be disregarded as one 
of the Kudimakkal group. The Pallas and Nalavas are stated 
to have been “ slaves from their origin and remain so till the 


1 BRITO — C ; 1879, Yalpana Vaipava Malai, p, 34. 

^ MUTTUKRIsmA, HENRY F. ; 1862, A New Editon of the 
Thesawalamai, Section VIII, p. XXVI. 
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present time, unless any of their masters out of compassion 
happen to emancipate them which very seldom takes place. ” 
Both the Nalaver and the Paller seem to have taken jointly to 
the industry of the palmyra and cocoanut palms. Too nume¬ 
rous to be absorbed by this one and only avenue of employ¬ 
ment, many obviously attached themselves to the Vellalas in 
the role of domestic slaves. The Kudiipakkal concept in its 
essentials, corresponds to the essential functional equipment 
of early Tamil society with a plurality of interacting groups 
oriented to the socio-economic structure of the Tamils. These 
functions involved obligations on the one part and rights and 
privileges on the other. Their role in the society of the past 
and to a modified extent in the present has been of an institu¬ 
tionalised character with a differentiation of functions. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the functional classes are to-day under the influ¬ 
ence of forces which quicken a reorientation of social values. 
The Nalaver are no longer dependent solely on their tradi¬ 
tional role of toddy tapping, employment in casual labour 
stepping up the economics of their Hfe. - Theirs is a free life 
promoting a growing sense of social independence, a free static 
out of tune with the Kudimakkal concept. And yet the past 
is still with the present animating their daily lives. He does his 
duty by himself and by the society. Nalaver women were the 
midwives of Jaffna in the past when there were no licensed mid¬ 
wives. Even today she has her role as the midwife in villages 
not served by licensed midwives, staying in the house of con¬ 
finement attending on the mother and child. On the eleventh 
day she performs the ceremony of expelling the Kothipai. 
Placing the child in a winnow the woman sings its praises, 
after which the soiled stuff in the room is collected in the win¬ 
now and taken out with food stuffs, a young cocoanut and a 
lighted torch, and left in a gap in the hedge. This simple 
ritual safeguards the mother and child against evil influences. 

The gods of a people often reveal something of their 
character. In the cult of the Annamar, the NaJavar have 
fostered a mode of worship pecuUarly their own. A Nalava man 
performs the puja. Offerings to the Annamar are not food 
and drink, but wooden clubs about 21/2 feet long, or the gata. 
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The traditions of this folk cult are for further study. That 
it is prima jade a warrior cult seems obvious. It is possibly 
reminiscent of the cult of the spirits of the ancestors or depart¬ 
ed heroes. 

The Nalaver have their own washerman, the Thurum- 
ber — a word possibly derived from the Malayalam word 
tirumbuka, to wash, — who are the washermen for the other 
lower groups also. 

The Koviar enjoy a social status higher than the Nala- 
var. The comparatively higher position is implicit in the 
observations of the Thesawalamai code that “ It would be a 
matter of great diflSculty to find out that they were slaves from 
their own origin, though the greatest part of them are slaves at 
present ”. In the social life of the Vellaler, the Koviar has a 
large part to play. At Vellala marriages, he acts as the media¬ 
tor. Both the bridegroom’s and the bride’s party repose confi¬ 
dence in the Kovia intermediary. Preliminary talks are carri¬ 
ed on and the terms of the dowry considered and settled 
through him. In the marriage procession he holds the canopy 
over the bridegroom. As the bridegroom arrives at the bride’s 
house, a Kovia woman performs the simple but essential ritual 
of Alathi waving a tray of lighted wicks before the bridegroom. 
This dispels the evil eye and everything evil. Kovia women 
prepare the Poothathalam, for the ceremonial rice feeding of 
the couple and a Kovia woman attends on them at the cere¬ 
monial feeding. In Vellala society when a girl attains age, a 
Kovia woman serves as her companion and helpmate through 
the period of* her seclusion and the whole duration of the pu¬ 
berty ceremonies. Rasanayagam no doubt had these and other 
customs in mind when he summed up the social standing of the 
Koviar in the words that “ their original status was equal to 
that of the Vellaler as can be inferred from certain customs 
which are still in vogue in Jaffna. ” Of the two tests of caste 
•reciprocity, the higher castes have commensality with the Ko¬ 
viar, stopping short of connubium or inter-marriage. 

Both the Nalaver and the Koviar give their services to 
the Vellaler at funerals, The Koviar take a leading part. 
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They bathe the body and carry it to the cremation groimds. 
The principal mourner who is to light the funeral pyre, walks 
under a canopy held by the Koviar. The Nalaver cut the fire¬ 
wood and prepare the funeral p 3 T'e. They head the fimeral 
jjrocession, carrying billhooks and mammoty, symbolic of agri¬ 
culture in the life of the Vellaler. Notwithstanding these ser¬ 
vices it will not be right to designate the Nalaver and the 
Koviar as Kudimakkals of the Vellaler. At a Vellaler funeral 
on the eighth day of the funeral ceremonies, the Vannan, the 
jVmbattan and the Parayer receive cash presents, the Kudi- 
makkal kasu, and these sit for meals on the day in the same 
panthi. Nalaver do not as a rule eat at the house of the dead 
until after the 31st day ceremony. 

The essentially functional services of the Nalaver and 
Koviar and their integration with the Tamil Social system 
precludes speculations of origin. And yet theories and suppo¬ 
sitions have been rife. Thus Rasanayagara speaks of the 
Nalaver as renmants of the Sinhalese climbers who received the 
Tamil name on account of their way of climbing trees. That- 
the socio-economic groups centering round the palms and their 
products, known under the several names in Ceylon, Travan- 
core, Malabar and S. Kanara developed an affinity in culture, 
does not warrant our jumping to the conclusion that any sec¬ 
tion is a “remnant” of the other. Widespread migrations 
and diffusion of culture have been dynamic in the life of peo¬ 
ples of contiguous lands from the prehistoric to the middle 
ages, leaving in their wake a certain correspondence of traits 
and habits of life. 

Of a piece with the handling of the Nalaver, has been 
the wielding of the Koviar problem. Turning historical inci¬ 
dents to suit his theory Rasanayagam pronounces his obiter 
dictum on the Koviar in the following words :—“ After the 
massacre of the Christians, Sankili’s insane fury longed for 
more victims and he fell upon the Buddhists of Jaffna who were 
all Sinhalese. He expelled them beyond the limits of the 
country and destroyed their places of worship. Most of them 
betook themselves to the Vannis and the Kandyan kingdom 
and those who were unable to do so became .the slaves to the 
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Tamil'chieftains and are now known as kovia, a caste peculiar 
to Jaffna. The term is no doubt a corruption of the Sinhalese 
word Goviya or Goiya and that their original status was equal 
to that of the Vellalas can be inferred from certain customs 
which are still in vogue in Jaffna.”^ If Koviar as a group 
emerged only from the time that they became enslaved to the- 
Tamil chiefs, following Sankili^s campaigns, they could not 
have been both slaves of the Vellaler and at the same time 
co-ordinate with them in status. If, as Rasanayagam admits, 
their original status was equal to that of the Vellaler, it would 
have been no less so in the later days judging from what it is 
to-day and from their present social functions and services. 
These customs obviously go back to early ages and go deep 
into the social structure of the Tamils. It little avails to fit 
the name to speculative derivations. And according to Rasa- 
nayagam there were no Koviar as such before Sankili’s times, 
(early Sixteenth Century), but only Sinhalese Goigama, who 
as a group are distinct from Tamil VeUaler, between whom no 
question of status would arise. Others too have indulged in 
fanciful derivations at the expense of the Koviar. Thus the 
author of Yalpana Vaipava Malai theorises* that “the name 
is a corruption of the word Kovilar, i.e. slaves of the kovils, for 
these people had been originally servants of the templeis, 
is a corruption of the word Kovilar, i.e. slaves of the temples, 
but afterwards through poverty sold themselves as slaves to 
temples. When the temples were destroyed ^y the Parangis, 
the temple-managers sold the Koviar to private purchasers as 
they had no occasion for their services. Sometime after this 
a number of poor but good caste people were brought from 
Vadathesam and sold here for slaves and they have acquired 
the name Vadasiraik Koviyam. As the slave trade increased 
gradually, the Government have taken it into their own hands 
in order to increase their revenue. ” If they were already ser¬ 
vants of the temple, it is scarcely credible they would have sold 
themselves as slaves to the very temples which .they served. 

1 RASANAYAGAM — Ancittit-Jafitoa — 1926. p. 382. 

2 3RITTO C. ~ Yalpana Vaipava Malai, 1879, p. 56—57. 
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Speculations apart, let us examine the philological deri¬ 
vation of the word Kovia a little closely. Goigama and Kovia 
are both traceable to the same root — go in Sanskrit, or “ ko ” 
in Tamil. Go ” or “ Ko ” means cow, cattle, and by exten¬ 
sion has come to mean cultivation, intimately related as it is 
to cattle, Gopalar or Kovalar means herdsmen. A synony¬ 
mous term for herdsmen is Kovinter. Gopiko is a farmer. 
Koviar may just as well be derived from the root “ ko ” as Goi¬ 
gama from “ go Neither is a coruption of the other. Spe¬ 
culative derivations are a smoke screen to cloud the issues. 
That Koviar were the original herdsmen and served as such 
in the economy of the Tamils is the most sensible view that 
we can take of the group in the context of the Tamil social sys¬ 
tem of the early days when each group severally fulfilled its 
function to the community. That both have the same cattle 
brand mark to-day — the standing brass lamp, a mammoty 
and the arukal vatturai or the six-spoked wheel, goes to show 
that the Vellaler and the Koviar are associated units, two 
bmbs of the same body. The same washerman serves the 
Koviar, Vellaler, Vanniar and Chettiars. The guardian god 
of the Koviar is Virapattira, whose vahanam is the dog, and 
a dog vahanam is the offering to the deity. To the herdsmen 
that the Koviar are, the dog is an appropriate symbol. 

Besides the play on the word Kovia, that it is a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sinhalese word Goviya or Goiya, Rasanayagam^ 
speaks of what he considers as “ the peculiar dress of Kovia 
women who wear the inner end of their cloth over the shoulder 
in a manner quite strange to the genuine Tamils The refer¬ 
ence here to “ the genuine Tamils ” is hard to understand. 
Vellaler women too may occasionally be seen draped in the 
same manner as in Vadamarachi division, the end part of the 
sari wrapped over the breasts, tying a corner of the cloth either 
on the necklet or knotting a key or coins in the corner of the 
sari and throwing the end over the shoulder. No far-reaching 
conclusions can be drawn on a single trait of culture, which 
may very possibly be an instance of cultural diffusion, even 
assmning it to be a Sinhalese influence. Considering that it 


^HASANAYAGAM C. Ancient-Jaflfna — 1926 — page 384, 
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has had a wider vogue among the poorer classes even of the 
higher castes, it is more likely to have been a local development 
than an extraneous trait. Speaking on “ the women’s fashion 
of dressing their cloth across their breasts ”, does not Rasanaya- 
gam express the opinion that it is a custom introduced by the 
Malabar immigrants ? Rasanayagam will be equally justified 
therefore to call them Malayalees, as to call them Singhalese. 
It is obvious no conclusion can be drawn turning round this 
trait. The story of early Jaffna has been a favourite topic of 
versifiers and composers of an age noted for its singers and 
poets. Most of these early compositions have been lost. A 
few have survived, reposing in certain families who treasure 
them as the verj'^ epics of groups of peoples in the Northern 
and Eastern Provinces, One of these early compositions is 
the Vaiya Padal by Vaiyapuri Aiyer, the court bard of King 
Sekharaja Sakera, singing the traditions of the early colonisa¬ 
tion movements. Four of the verses are quoted below :— 

esieuujirLf/f}'^ujir ^lupfSluj csieuiuir uirLjio 

50 ^lEJssuesr e^i—LS^&x^LfL-Qesr Qtup^a 

Q<s/remt^<sOiEi(SS)<as airsssru^ Quiria(^si-.<k 

etsfl^ Qutrjresi^QtS/reir ^laaeir Qps js^so 

^jriresr Qa^iruQiFl &ra 

iufTULJ/r&ibi sir ppujriruussrjTir^ QstrtsfJStuir^ 

Qpsiissr, 


QpeuiruSjreiJir Q< n ‘ iy eun'€sof) 

Qairmru-irir 3h.i—^ir Q&^^ppeuiriJ^eufr/r 
^Q^^^pfriLi—ir/r ujreuir Qpp^etnui Qupp 
Qp<sQtuir (Ssfr uesipiuir sQ^eviresifrir ^euir 
QiS/reOeHir LbpLtpeu/r pireQpir Ca/rtjbtl.tsf^ 

QsmsQiuir p^3=ir sdr(^ir ^u^aefrirsi^ 
Q<F/r^^ ^euirjp] euems^ <SFir^Qujir(T^iXi 

Qpfrem^ QuQ^ppirpir s^iaaiiiQjr pir^nh. 


61 (^^SeQtujrsiluuf^ajirn- (Qsirp^jrppirir) 

(j^tu&jir Qsiru(redjrirQ(^ir, p^sreQjfi pnrC.u^(U(^ Qs^iuQeuirits^ 
prrspt^i^^eQiiy euir(i^eurr(T^i}i^ u^^s^Q^empsL-Sed 
LhTQ^p^euir(^Ui ev(T^6m(^<s0ppQjirs^ LDSsOtuapptrirptr^th, 
'9eQiuiBQ(^QL- ^iBojeuiaQis^ LdminuinraSQi^ 

0LO. ^ 
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62 LLirefTeuT ^ilj^iuir Q^/riLiq. tum&nsunrirs^ unrsesras^ 
m^irQ Qupj;^euir^Oeiiirir, eufr(^es>i—iu eu^G^iuirs^ ^tj^sunr 
atrem/r oj/ripsifQu^ e9^e06vir<9s&riru9Q(Q)irsGir ^rrara 

airirir Omefru^ ojiriiisir Qa^irdoeo^'iu QuiBes)<s mp^^en'pirpih, 
^tpQu(^iasi—^ui Lb^irp^i—QeuQiu^esr ^ujUiiSIi— wiB&aaajtr 
(sQsfTQpp 

A rendering in English of the above stanzas faithfully 
to the original, is diflGicult. An approximate translation gives 
us the following :— 

69. Meekaman voyaged over the rising waves to Lanka, 

In the ship were the beautiful royal ladies, 

Nallathevan, high ranking Sobagiri, Sukrivan, Ankusan, 

Sinkathi Mapanan, Thatparayan arasan, Selvakodiyon Thevan, 

60. Thillai muvayiravar, Chetti Vani, Thisaikondar, 

People of Kudalur, MuUainattar, Paraver, 

The original Mukiyar, Parayar, Vilaivanar, Muvar, KoUar, 

Mata 'Maravar, Navitar, Komatti, Koviyar, Tachchar, Kannar, 
Eighteen castes of kudies and numbers of Tatar sangamer. 

61. Kuchiliyar, Akampadiyar, Kpthirathar, Kovalarkal, Kuyar, 
Kopalaranor, Dancers, people of Naga Nainativu and of 
Manmunai tivu abounding in fish, people of Varunakula descent, 
Malayakathar, Siliar of Achichamai, and Arya Vankisa Maraiyar. 

62. Malaver, Oddiyar, Tottiyar women, 

Sword-girt Vanniyer, Muver Vanar, powerful bowmen, 

Flutists and cymbal players, drummers, players on vanka 
And other reputed instrumenxs, with splendour and pageantry 
Resounding the seven seas, the ladies arrived. 


The dynamism of the spirit of colonisation and the as¬ 
sorted character of the social factors embarking on a career of 
new life in a new land, cannot be more graphically conveyed 
than in these words of the poet. So far as the purpose of the 
present paper is concerned, the specific reference to Koviar is 
abundant eviaence of their having been a constituent unit 
among the colonists from South India. The allusion to the 
omnipotent Villaver or the bow-men, testifies to the high place 
they filled in the Tamil social structure, at a stage in their 
life when the name Nalaver of later days had not evolved 
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Among the interesting groups are those termed the MuUainat- 
tar, signif 3 dng peoples inhabiting Mullai tracts as defined in 
the Chudamavs, Nikandu. .The physiographical classification 
of the Nikandu, groups lands into MuUai, Kurunchi, Neithal 
Marutham, and Palai. Mullai is jungle land, kurunchi the 
hill country, neithal, the sea coast; marutham, paddy land ; 
and palai the dry land common to all classes. The Northern 
.Peninsula was largely mullai land, more so in the early days. 
The constituent humanity of this type of soil, as given -in 
Chapter 11 Makkalpeyarthokuti ” — “Peyarppirivu”, are 
thus enumerated : ^ 

0P^^iu/f Qur^sujreim-i^/r QaireQ^jsQirujirssr 

ay^Q)su/r0L.6iy/r utreoir Cairu/reOr 

Q^/reo<sSliusij(ipjSJrfnuir Q^mu 

qP&)8s0u 9^ Lnir&smQuir ^frQpjs^[rdir(^ QLtrrdrjmufrQLh. 

(^8si)i£)co Quiuir—Qpeo^iuir, Qutr^eufr, j>jemL^ir, 

QaireQis^ir, ^esreueosCevir, (^Lsuir, uireoir, Qs/reueOir, QstruTeUfr, 

, ^tuir, Q^rrjii&jir. ^ 6 ;nt_iuir. 

Taken individually all the thirteen names are more or 
less synonymous, signifying the group of shepherds and herds¬ 
men. Among the names are Kovalar, Kopalan, and Idaiyar. 
The teim Kovalar would in time have lent itsdlf to be turned 
into Kovilar falling into the error of fabricating an association 
with kovils or temples. The truth is, the root “ ko” meaning 
the cow, has given rise to several group names, with the func¬ 
tion of cattle-rearing as the common cultural factor. In fine 
therefore, a functional approach to the subject leaves the 
Koviar in no doubt as the herdsmen of the Tamils, the people 
tending the cattle, a function which is not altogether absent to¬ 
day, when the strictly functional structure of society is chang¬ 
ing fast. In the village of Tunnalai as elsewhere, people who 
prepare and sell curds in the market are the Koviar. 

These discussions should not blind us to an understand¬ 
ing of the economics of the groups, which varies from village to 
village. So far as the Nalaver are concerned, the economics 
of their life largely turns ori tapping for toddy. The Tree Tax 
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sj^tem which obtains in Jaffna from 1937 abolishing tavern, 
has been the silver lining hi the bleak Hves of these people, 
givmg them a certam measure of economic relief. The tapper 
sells the toddy direct from the tree to the consumer without 
passing through the toddy renters and tavern keepers, who 
‘^'Isewhere fatten on the labours of the tapper. Each man is 
licensed to tap twenty trees, and on the proceeds of each he 
makes a margin of profit. The opposition this has evoked re¬ 
flects the conservative reaction, raising the cpr of increased 
and widespread drunkenness, an allegation which is not borne 
out by facts or by observations on the spot. The condition 
is certainly better than what prevails under the obnoxious sys¬ 
tem of. public taverns. 

The present condition of the Koviar also presents a 
variable picture. Education is exercising its own levelling 
influence,.advancing them socially and economically as seen in 
'Weligamam West, North and South. Among them are proc¬ 
tors, doctors, Government officers and teachers. Elsewhere 
the social position remains largely static. Whether Nalaver 
or Koviar, no one who visits their villages can leave them with¬ 
out the feeling that their great need is land, land for housing 
relieving their crowded settlements and land for cultivation. 
Another of their great needs is freedom of worship, which they 
greatly deserve as children of the soil leading clean and honest 
.lives. These are but a few of the many aspects of welfare 
planning, which calls for a co-ordinated approach educational, 
social and economic. The progress of a land is the progre^ 
of every element in its social structure. 




THE REV. H. HERAS, S. J. 


A PROBLEM of divine filiation occurs in Hinduism 
which has not received due attention up tp now : 
the existence of two sons of Siva in the mythological figures 
of Ganapati and Skanda. 


I 

THE SON OF GOD IN THE VEDA 

The existence of one son of God is for the first time 
announced in the 10th mandda of the Rgveda :— 

m 

Anit avdtam svadhayd tat ekam 

Tapasah tat mahind ajdyata ekam^ ; 

which verses mayi be translated into English thus :— 

“ That breathless one by his own nature breathes ; 

By his great thinking he generated one. ” 

Some commentators of this passage are of opinion that 
the “ one ” mentioned in both these verses is one and the 
same person, thus the second verse would be an expiration 
of the generation of that one whose self-subsistence is pro¬ 
claimed in the first. But this view cannot be maintmhed 
seriously, for in this very second verse two persons are clearly 
brought forward, one who generates and another who is 
generated and naturally the generated one cannot be the 
same as that who generates. In point of fact this generator 
is not generated at all, according to this text. He simply 
breathes, anit, i.e, exists, and that by himself svadhayd 
without the intervention of any other person. 

» R^eda., X, 129, 3-4,. 
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That this is the real meaning of this passage later vedic 
literature clearly evince6._ The Satapatha Brdhmana describes 
more minutely this generation of the son of God'in an 
unmistakable way : He (God) loved (akdrnayata) : * that a 
second myself (dvitlya dtma) should be generated (jdyeta) 
from me.’ (Consequently), as the fruit of his intellect 
ivmnasd asandyd) the Word (Vdcam) not spoken (mithunan) 
appeared * In a parallel pa^ge we read : “ Prajapati, 
the Lord of the whole creation, Wed (koTnayate) : 'That I 
could be more than one ; that I could reproduce myself. ’ And 
then he made Brahman the first of all. ” ® 

These two passages leave no doubt as regards the dif¬ 
ference between the generator and the generated ; they are 
two clearly different persons. What is the nature of the 
generated one ? The same as the nature of the generator. 
He is dvitiya dtma, “ a second myself ” ; a reproduction of 
the generator. A son generally resembles the father ; but in 
oiu* case it is something more than a resemblance. It is 
equality, " a second Himself. ” That is the reason why this 
generated one is styled rupam, an image, a reflexion^ ; but 
this image and reflexion must not be a dead image or a dead 
reflexion, as is the image of a person reflected in a mirror, for 
in that case the generated would not be a second generator, 
absolutely like him. It must therefore be a living image 
and reflexion, for being the generator Svayambhu, life is the 
foundation of all hi^ characteristics. 


The generation described in these three passages is be¬ 
sides most extraordinary, for if we pay attention to the words 
we find that no woman or goddess is ever mentioned as a 
necessary counterpart of the generator. This after all is but 
Jiatural; for God is sexless {alingd).^ The generation is 
therefore spiritual, as God is a pure spirit {dtman). Hence the 


2 Satapatha Brahmana, X, 4, 5, 6. 

« Ibid., VT. 1. 1,8. 

* Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, I, 6, 3. 

« Maitri Upanisad, VI, 35 (Hume, p. 449). 
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ITHE PROBLEM OF GANAPATl 

generation is done by the mind, by his great thinking, tapasah 
tat inahina, as we read in the Rgveda. Consequently the 
generated one is called “the fruit of the intellect” (manasd 
asandyd) in the Brdhmana, or simply mdnasa putra, “ son of 
the mind”®, or manobhuta “generated in the mind”^ or 
lapaso jdtam, “ generated by brooding ”«. 

Though a spiritual generation, this generation is a real 
one, as all these texts clearly show, while using verbs coming 
from the two roots jan, “ to be born, to be generated ” and 
bhu, ‘ to come into existence. ” Consequently the person 
generated is a real son, and as such he is called in the Uparn- 
sads : “ God is a witness of the generation of his son ” ® ; and 
accordingly the son calls God his Father : “on. the world's 
EUinnnt I bring forth the Father ” After all we are used to 
speaking of our own literary productions as the children of 
our intellect, generated by us through thinking. 

Thus finally this son of God receives the name of Fdc, 
that is ‘ the Word,' but as the Satapatha Brdhmana puts it, 
“ the word not spoken. ” The Sanskrit word mithunam is thus 
translated by Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. Mithunam 
in fact means something which is a necessary complement of 
another thing. Now the unspoken word, that is the mental 
thought, is the necessary complement of the spoken word, 
because without the former the latter cannot exist, while the 
former may exist, without the latter. “ The mind (thought) 
is the earlier form, speech is the later form ” When you pro¬ 
nounce a word a thought corresponding to that word has 
already been issued by,your mind ; but if the word is not 
pronounced at all, your internal word, your thought, remains 


® Visim Purana, II, 7. 

7 Mchdbhurata, Santi Parva. 12005. 

** Katha Upanisad, II. 4, 6. 

5* Svetdsvatara, Upanisad, V, 2. 
w Rgveda, X, 125, 7. 

'' Coomaraswamy, A New Approach to the Vedas, p. 22. 
Aitareya Aranyaka, III, 1, 1. 
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unmanifest. Such is God’s Word, Ydc, internal, avyakta. 
That is the reason why it is said that “Prajapati moves 
within the womb, invisible but evidently generated ; and 
again : “ He who is the unborn image (ajasya rupa), ” 

These are very high metaphysical conceptions which the 
human mind may hardly attain by itself, without the help 
of God Himself. This is one of those truths which must 
have been revealed by God Himself in the beginning of the 
history of man and which Indian sruti has diligently kept for 
the instruction of future generations. Some ancient Sume¬ 
rian texts also speak of a similar conception among thd 
Sumerians. They call it enem, which is translated as “ word 
It is the voice of the god Enlil, 'the creative word, the most 
important primitive source of the New Testament conception 
of the logos. ^^ Even our vedic Vac has been rightly equated 
with the Alexandrian logos. In the same way in the Egypt¬ 
ian Triad, Thoot is supposed to be the son of Ra and is 
called “ The God-word ”. His eternal generation was well 
known to the Egyptians.^® 


II 

THE GENERATION OF THE SON OF GOD 

When did this generation of the Son of God take place. 
The Katha Upanisad says only that the generation was “ very 
old, ” purvam, or in the beginning. ^ The beginning of this 
generation is further specified by announcing that Vac “was 


'3 Atharvaveda, X, 8, 13. 

Rgveda, I, 164, 6. 

Diirr, Die Wertung des gottlichen Wortes in Alien Testament und 
die antiken Orient, pp. 158-159. 

Cf. Weber, “Vac iind logos”, Indischen Studien, tX, pp. 473-480. 
Wallis Budge, From Fetish to God, p. 14. 

^8 Roug6, “Explication d’une inscription egyptienne prouvant que les 
anciens Egypti^ ont connu la generation etemelle du fils de 
Dieu”, Annales de Philosophic Chr4tienne, 1851. 

Katha Upanisad, II. 4. 6, 

*0 /bid., IV, 6, 
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born from Brahma before the devas. ” That is to say j before 
the devas or angels were created,®* the generation of yoc 
was already a fact. The epic says that He is ** the first who 
sprang into existence”.*® But this generation is not like 
the generation of other children. They were generated at 
a certain time and then the generation was over. The gene¬ 
ration' of ydc never ends. “He is already generated, and 
He win be generated in future Origen explains this 
endless generation of the Word most beautifully. “ The Word 
was not generated by the Father in a temporary maimer, 
.but He is continually being generated. He is the refleaon 
ef the glory of the Father ; now this reflexion is not generat¬ 
ed by the light once and for all ; and then stops being gene¬ 
rated ; for while the light shines, this light continually pro¬ 
duces the reflexion. In a similar way the reflexion of the 
glory of God is being generated eternaly”.*® 

The Svetdsvatara Upanisad, which is relatively one 
of the most recent among the thirteen principal Upanisads, 
contains nevertheless very old doctrine. We have already 
referred to the Upanisad several times explaining these high 
mysteries of the life of God. In connection with this genera¬ 
tion of the Word the Svetdsvatam informs us of the wave 
of dnanda existing between the Father and the Son. “Isdna 
(the Lord) contemplated Hiranydgarbha (another name for 
Vac) while he was being generated. ” *® In this contempt 
tion there could not but be much pleasure of the Father 
while seeing His Son. This pleasure is still revealed in a 
higher degree in another text, already partly quoted • ** God 
.is.ihe witness of the generation of His Son, who is a seer 


■ VajascLneyi Scmhitd, XXXI, 20 | Katha Upcnisad, IV, 6. 

22 Cl. Heras, “The Devil in Indian Scriptures”, XXVII, 

p. 216.: 

2* Mahabhdrata, Vana Parva, 12602. 

2* Svetdsvatara Upanisad, II, 16. 

25 Origenis, In Jeremiam, Horn, IX, 4; Mignc, P.G., XIII, cols 356- 
357. 

2* Svetdsvatara Updnisad, TV, 12. 
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of golden colour, and nourishes him with wisdom”.®^ The 
text signifies how iiie Son appears to the Father, as if He 
were golden, that is bedecked with the best possible material 
apparel ; and the Fa;ther, seeing Him so beautiful and rich, 
feeds Him with the best possible food. Kings choose the 
most precious and substantial food to be given to their sons. 
God selects for His Son the best food imaginable considering 
his spiritual nature. Such food is wisdom. This is to say 
that the Son is the repository of the Wisdom of the Father. 
Two marvellous words of the Upanisad summarise this tale 
of wondrous communication between the Father and the Son. 
The Father is named hhoktd, “ the one who enjo3rs ” ; and the 
Son is called hhogyam, “ the enpyed one “ As if it were 
saying : “ This generation of the Golden Son is the cause of 
great enjoyment in the Father. He communicates all his 
wisdom to Him. For the Son being the joy of the Father, 
the Father does not know any other enjoyment than the 
Son. ” Of this divine dnanda, the Son also participates, for 
if He is the joy of the Father, the Father is also the joy of 
the Son. That is the reason why it is said that Brahma is 
Vac pa/ramam vyorria, “ the highest heaven of Vac ”, ^ that 
is to say the highest aind purest enjoyment of the Word. 

Vedic literature still gives us a few more details about 
this generation. When sons are bom to the kings in thi« 
world, they are not bom kings themselves, but they are 
babies like any other babies in the world. The kingly blood 
is their only difference, princely upbringing develops that 
royal element little by little and only when their fathers die, 
they nmy finally become kings. But it is totafiy different with 
our Vac. “In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, bom only 
Lord of all created things. ” At the time of his generation 
He was already the only Lord of the whole creation ; that is 
.the reason why. He is often called PrajdpaU. Again Hie 


” Ibid., V. 2. 

28 Ibid^ I. 12. 

28 Rgveda, I. 164, 35. 

/bid., X, 121, I; Vajasaneyi Samhita, Xm, 4; XXXIII, 1. 
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Svetdsmtara ^ves the Father and the Son two names wMch 
are full of extraordinary meaning. The Father is called Isa, 
“the Lord.” The Son is styled Anisa,^^ “one who has 
no Lord ” “ ; now “ one who has no Lord ” is one who is the 
Lord himself. Hence the Upanisad by giving them two dif¬ 
ferent names, openly declares that the Son is different from 
the Father ; but while studying the meaning of the Son^s. 
name one easily realizes that even the Son is as good Lord 
as the Father is. Even in this is the Son a perfect rupam 
of the Father ; both are Lords of the whole creation.. 

But the relation of to the whole crea,tion is still 
deeper. “ Everything was made by Vac. ” ** He is “ that 
one who as the unborn's image hath established and fixed firm 
these world's six regionsFor Vac being the image of 
the Father is the prototype or model of the whole creation. 
So He, as “the unborn's (Father's) image, established and 
fixed finn these world's six regions.'' Hence it is said of Him 
that “ the Babe unborn {garhha) supported this world’s 
burden. ” Vac himself is once introduced saying :— 

“ Through me alone all eat the food that feeds them 
' each man who sees, breathes, hears the word outspoken ; 
They know it not, but yet they dwefi beside me. 

Hear, one and all, the truth as I declare it. ” ” 

On account of this intimate connection of the creation 
with Vac, the latter is called the creation archetype, visvacah- 
and more commonly Hiranyagdrbha, “the golden 
seed ” for He is the seed out of which the whole universe 


Svetasvotara Upanisad, 1,-8. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Satapatha Brahmana, VIII, 1, 2, 9; IX, 1, 5, 18, 

81 Rgveda, I, 164, 6. 

33. .Such is Griffith's translation, according to Sayana’s interpretation; 
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36 Rgveda, I, 152, 3; Atharvaveda, IX, 10, 23. 

87 Ibid., X. 125, 4. 

38 Ibid., X, 81,1. 

33 Passim. Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 82 calls the Son 
of God Visvatupa, “ the Form of tlie Universe.” 
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has sprung, a denomination which may be equated with the 
"'logos spermatikos ”, “ the seminal word, ” of the Greek phi¬ 
losophers. The Rgveda treasures a hymn in honour of Hiran- 
yagarba, as one of the most precious poetical s^cimefis of the 
whole book. 


III 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOD'S PATERNITY 

A few philosophical notions concerning the life of God 
will be of ^me‘ help to understand the fact of God’s Paternity. 

There is no doubt that the Paternity of God (not the 
paternity concerning all creatures by virtufe of the creation, 
on account of which he is called Prajapati ; but the Paternity 
concerning this Son whose filiation we are stud3ring) is a 
Paternity totally different from the paternity in human gene¬ 
rations. God is proclaimed aluiga, sexless and it diould be 
so being a pure spirit.^ From the moment myth introduces 
sex in the sphere of the godhead, truth is being besmeared by 
the .darkness of ignorance. 

Moreover there cannot be any doubt either about the 
intellectual nature of God. The Creator of the wonderful 
machinery of the whole world must be endowed not only 
with an omnipotent power by which every thing has been 
created, but also with an eminent intellectual vision by which 
every thing was planned with unparallel wisdom. “The 
supreme Brahman ”, says Sankara, “ is eternal knowledge 
St. Thomas Aquinas avers that God is a pure intellectual 
act, ** i.e, that He is eternally thinking without potentiality or 
power to think, but actually doing so, for otherwise there 

40 Rgveda, X, 121. 

44 Katha Upanisad, V, 8. 

42 Maitri Upanisad, II. 5; VI. 15; Svetisvatara Upanisad, VI, 16. 

43 Saijkara, Brhaddranyaka Upanisad Bhasya, II, 9, 28, 7. 

<4 |5t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 2, in c. 
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would be a change in his mind, which cannot be conceived 
in the Immutable ; and, indeed, thinking not a succession of 
thoughts which cannot exist in eternity, but having always 
one and the same thought. 

Ancient Indian philosophers substantially agreed to tiie 
views of St. Thomas when they crudely but truthfully stated 
that God is unable to think, for He has no potentiality. God 
is being introduced saying : “ I am without all things headed 
by intellect {i.e. intellectual operations). I am the highest, 
•the greatest of the great. I am always the form (rupa) of 
thought ; I am without thoughts. ” They admit moreover 
that he is in eternal meditation (tapas), that is to say eternally 
thinking without interruption, and consequently without 
succession of different thoughts, having always one and the 
same thought. For since Brahma is in reality nirguna, with¬ 
out qualities, this thought is not a quality attached to Him, 
but it is Himself, his own Being. 

’We are now in a position to underetand what is the 
subject of this thought. God eternally knows Himself, neither 
is there anything worthy of his thought beyond Himself. “ It 
knew only Itself as ‘ I am Brahman ’ ”. And Sankara 
agrees : “The Supreme Brahman, being eternal knowledge, 
ever knows itself as Bliss Absolute. ” It is essentially the 
knowledge of the Oneness. Otherwise there would be a suc¬ 
cession of thoughts which cannot exist in the Eternal. This 
thought of Himself is the knowledge he has of Himself, known 
philosophically as the Word, the logos in Greek, Vac in Sans¬ 
krit. That is the reason why St. Paul calls the Word “ the 
splendour of God’s glory, and the figure of His substance ” ; 

.and also “the image of the invisible God”^® ; and the 
Brdhmana calls the Vac of God, “a second Himself,”®® for 


^5 Maitreya Upanisad, III. 10. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, I. 4. 10. 

Sankara, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Bhasya, III, 19, 28, 7. 
■*3 Hebr.j I. 3. 

Coloss., I, 15. 

Brfiodaranyaka Upanisad,, I, 6, 3, 
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^'Vac, the World, does not say but what the intellect contem¬ 
plates “It is essentially the knowledge of the oneness 
ofSeH”.“. 

Now the knowledge that God has of Himself being 
niost perfect, the Word must) be a most perfect image of Him¬ 
self, without any blemisli or flaw, just as He is “ a second 
Himself. ” In this world when a portrait of a person is taken, 
there is always room for improvement ; there may be another 
photographer who may take a better likeness than the preced¬ 
ing one. This is the reason why many portraits of the same 
person are taken. Moreover persons change, grow mature 
and old. That is another reason why many portraits of the 
same person are taken at different stages of one’s own life. 

But such reasons cannot be given in God. There can¬ 
not be any improvement over the reflexion and portrait of 
God, which is called the Word, Vac. And since God never 
changes nor does He grow old, there is no room for a second 
portrait either. Consequently there is no need of a second 
Vac ; one is enough. 

■ Now this Word is produced in such a way as to receive 
the full substance of the Divine Intellect in himself, and 
thus this may be rightly called “generation”, which is but 
the transference of a being’s own life into that of another. 
Thus the Generated Word may fully be called the Son of 
the Generator, who is therefore his Father. 

But this generation never ends, for it is eternal. “ He 
is already generated, and He will be generated in future”, 
says the Svetdsvatara. In this world once the generation of 
a. son is finished, there may be room for the generation of 
another son. Not so in God, for the generation of Hi s Son is 
never finished, it is eternal. There cannot be a new son 
generated while the generation of the first son is still going 
on. Hence God' cannot have more than one Son. 

•' Satapatha Brdhmana, V, 6, 7, 10. 

•yi M^ri^Ukya Upankad, 7, Cf. Sircar, Hindu Mystickym, p. 64, 
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This is not to say that the paternity of God is limited. 
The Word, because it is infinite (the same as the Father), is 
complete, so to say; we may even say in a human way of 
speaking that the infinite capacity of God, after the genera¬ 
tion of his own knowledge, is fully exhausted. In the genera¬ 
tion of His Son God has displayed His infinite fecundity, ior 
the Son is as infinite as the Father. 


IV. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF THE SON OF GOD 

Between the early age of theological conceptions and 
the much later period of mythological development of epic 
and puranic literature, there is a transitional period when 
myth is already introduced into philosophical speculations 
as an embroidery to enliven a dry subject. The abstract 
metaphysical ideas of the early philosophical period were 
not ea^y grasped and not remembered without difficulty 
by the common man in the street. The personal individuali¬ 
zation of those ideas with proper nouns and characteristic 
actions was equivalent to communicating life to dry bones, 
making them live. In this period the Son of God is called 
Sanatkumdra, that is “ the eternal Son ”, or “ the ever virgin ”, 

The earliest mention of Sanatkumara is found in the 
very Upanisadic period. The Brahman N^ada wants to 
know the doctrine of the Atman, and, in order to obtain this 
knowledge, goes to Sanatkumara, who enlightens him ac¬ 
cordingly. In this passage this Sanatkumara is styled “ the 
God of War. ” But in another passage of the same Upanisad, 
he is identified with Skanda which identification is confirm¬ 
ed by Sankara. “This same Sanatkumara, people also call 
the deity Skanda—^people who know his real character.” The 


Chandogya Upanisad, VII, 1, 4. 
M Ibid., VII. 26. 2. 

• 55 Ibid., Sankara, Bhdsya, p. 412, 
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same identification is found in the epic.®® And a modern 
commentator Shri Hari Narayan Apte confirms this identi¬ 
fication wihen affinning that Sanatkumara is supposed to be 
the same as Karttikeya. Now Skanda and Karttikeya, 
are two different names of the son of Siva, otherwise called 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Murugan, etc. 

It is after all natural that the Son of God, so much 
spoken of in the Vedic period,, should correspond to the son 
of Siva of the epic and Puranas. For the latter do not 
mention any son of Visnu. This would incline us to- believe 
that the doctrine of Yac and his generation from God is one 
of the dogmas that Vedic books derive from the old Dravidian 
religion. In point of fact, it is only mentioned in the last 
two mandalas of the Rgveda chronologically speaking^ ac¬ 
knowledged now as influenced by Dravidian thought, and in 
later Vedic literature. 

. ■ ' \ 

Why is Sanatkumara given the little of “God of War” 
on this occasion ? Sanatkumara’s identification with Skanda 
explains this title quite well. The Puraiias and the epic 
introduce a lengthy account of the war waged by Tarakasura 
And Grasana against Siva. In this war Skanda is finally 
deputed by his father to march on the enemies of God, and 
he succeeds in defeating and killing Tarakasura. ®* In the 
Rgveda there seems to be an allusion to this event when Vac 
says : “I bind the bow for Rudra, that his arrow may strike 
and slay the hater of devotion. ” ®® This heroic feat, which 
seems to take us to the first times after the creation, *® sur¬ 
rounded Skanda with warlike reputation, which jseems to be 
totally different from his original attributes. 


Mahdbhdrata, Salya Pan^a, 2716. Cf. Sorensen, Mahabharata Index, 
p. 461. 

57 Apte, Chdndogya Upanisad, p. 180. 

58 Mntsya Piirnna, CliTII-CXL; Mahdbhdrata, Anusasanika Pai’va, 
4212. 

Rgveda, X, 125. 6. Cf. Heras, “ The Devil in Indian Scriptures ”, 
J, B. B. R. A. S., XXVII. p. 225-226. 

®o Cf. Heras, “ The Devil in .Indian Scriptures ”, JBBXXVII 
<1952), pp. 227-228, 
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Sanatkumara is also often called in Sanskrit literature, 
“the son of Brahma.”*^ In this transitional period God is 
still at times called Brahma, as in the Upanisads. In the 
Tejohindu Upanisad Siva says ; “ I am Brahma, ” or “ I 
am Brahman”, or “I am the sole Brahman”,®* or “All 
this is Brahman alone. There is none other Brahman and 
that is ‘ I' ” The SJcanda Upanisad referring to Achyuta 
(the Imperishable), says : “He is Mahadeva (Siva). He is 
Parabrahman ”. ®® At times He is also called Siva or Visnu, 
according to the sectarian influence of the writer. Hence 
Sanatkumara, who is supposed to be the son of Siva, as he is 
identified with Skanda, may also be called son of Brahman. 
In fact, he is styled “ the mind’s son of Brahma, ” his mdnasa 
putra,^~‘ which denomination establishes a perfect equation 
between Sanatkumara and the son of the mind of God ^oken 
of in Vedic literature. 

Sanatkumara is always associated with light, for being 
the son of God’s mind, he is evidently the Wisdom of God ; 
and wisdom is always the source of enlightenment. In ihie 
epic he is said to be “ bright ”. In the Digha Nikdya “ light 
and radiance ” are described as appearing before Sanatkum^a, 
as if they were his heralds.®® Similarly in the Samjyutta 
Nikdya, when once Sanatkumara appears to the Buddha 
on the banks of the Snake River at Rajagrha, he is described 
as “shedding radiance by his effulgent beauty.”^® Markan- 
deya relates the epiphany of Sanatkumara to him, thus : 
“I saw....the divine Aditya (the sun) and an effulgent 
being, bright as fire itself, and small as a ^ger. The sun and 


Cf. Keny, “The Nagas in Magadha”. J.B.B.R.A.S, XXVIII, 
pp. 163, 168, 168. 

Tcjobindu Upanisad, II, p. 85. (Aiyar’s ed. Madras, 1914) 
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«5 Ibid., p. 86. 

Skanda Upanisad. p. 41. 

Visnu Purdna, II, 7. 

®® Mahdbhdrata, Sauptika Parva, 636. 

®® Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 243, 264. 

Samjyutta Nikdya, I, 62. (Kindred Sayings, I, p. 191.) 
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this being together looked like twin fires, one joined to the 
other. ” This second being manifests himself to the sage 
as Sanatkumara, “shedding almost incomprehensible lustre, 
like a second fire-god Quite reasonably therefore did 
Narada go to Sanatkumara to receive from him enlightenment 
concerning the doctrine of the Atman. 

In fact among all the qualities of Sairatkumara, his wis¬ 
dom is especially emphasized. He is openly called “ the 
preceptor ”. Consequently even the ancient sages are said 
to go the Sanatkumara to consult him about their doubts. 
And Sanatkumara himself is often introduced giving instruct¬ 
ions to different persons. Now it is Pururavas who is taught 
by him on different occasions ; .then Visvavasu is also 
instructed by him.; here M^kandeya gets the solutions of 
seversd problems from Sanatkumara ; there Govinda, the 
steward of the kingdom of Kosala, is enlightened by Sanat- 
kmnara about the advantages of world renunciation for 
reaching the heaven of Brahma. Vrtr^ura, Sankhyaya- 
na, Vyasa and the rsis also received lessons from this 
foremost among gurus. Even Prajapati and Rudra learn 
the essence of religion and philosophy from Sanatkumara. 
The Chdndoya Upahisad relates that after N^ada had been 
cleansed of all impurities “ the holy Sanatkumara shows to 
him the opposite side (bank) of darkness”,®' bank 


Harivamsa, Harivamsa Par\'a, XVn. (Bose’s, p. 51). 

« Ibid., XVIII (Bose’s p. 58.) 

Mahdbharata, Sabha Parva, 441. 
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beyond darkne^. This darkness, is, according to Apte, the 
darkness of ignorance. Prom which it is clear that Sanah* 
kumara has .the power to di^ipate the darkness of ignm’ance 
with the light of his wisdom ; for God’s “self effulgence al¬ 
ways dispels the darkness of ignorance On another oc¬ 
casion th© same f^arada learns the science of the Atman 
(God) from Sanatkumara, as commemorated above. 

h;. , ' 

. One of the most favourite subjects tau gh t by Sanatku- 

m^rais the subject of world renunciation in order to reach God. 
With Vrtra he discusses the subject of emancipation.«« On a 
certain occasion he tells Narada : “ Do not be so taciturn j be 
joyful in your mind. There is means to acquire happiness 
here. And then he teaches him the secret of bhakti-jnana, 
accompanied with disgust for all material pleasures. To 
Markandeya Sanatkuih^a conferred " spiritual vision ”, ** that 
knowledge which was difficult of attainment even by the 
devas In the Sekha-Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya the 
Buddha quotes, eiqjlains and praises a sloka of ascetical 
meaning said to have been composed by Sanatkumara.** 

Fhe epic has happily kept a lengthy discourse on eman¬ 
cipation and asceticism, which according to tradition had been 
given in ancient times by Sanatkumara himself. *2 Our limited 
space does not allow us to quote this passage. We shnll only 
transcribe the summary of Sanatkumara’s doctrines as given 
by Prof. R. D Ranade.' “In th© first place”, says he, 
“ Sanatkumara seems to teach a spiritual hedonism. Happi¬ 
ness r— and in Sanatkumara’s hands, happiness becomes the 
equivalent of spiritual happiness — is the spring of all action ; 

«« Apte, Chandogya Upanisad, pp. 179-180 (1915). 

Bhagavata Purono, I, 1, 1. 

Ma^Mbharata, Sand Parva, 10030-10086. 

S8 Padma Parana, Uttara Knanda. CXC. 54-64. 

88 Barivamsa, Harivamsa Parva, XVIII. 

Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, p. 258. The follo^dng 

works go on as written by Sanatkumara; Vdstruidstro, Sanatkumara 
^ SoTnhita, SanatkumdraTtantra and Sanatkumara-kalpa, Cf. Sai^. 

Prdcina-Caritrafooso, (In Marathi), p. 603, 
w Mahdbharata, Sand Parva, 9990-10097. 
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action is the cause of faith; faith, of belief; when a man 
believes, he thinks j when he thinks, he knows f and when 
he knows, he reaches the truth. In this way, happiness, action, 
.faith, belief, thought, knowledge and truth constitute, in 
Sanatkum^a^s hands, a moral ladder to realisation. SecontUy, 
it is Sanatkumara who teaches the doctrine of Bhuman. 

Bhuman ** is that infinite happiness which arises by the vision 
of the divinity all around. "V^^en anything else is seen, that is 
"cdpa’*. Thus all possesions in the iiape of cows and 
horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, lands and 
palaces, are of little consequence as contrasted with Bhu man . 
Thirdly, the realization of Bhuman occurs when an experience 
such as is implied in the expression ** Sohamdtma is attained. 
Lastly, Sanatkumara teaches, that Atman is the source of all 
things whatsoever. From Atman spring hope and memory ; 
from Atman spring space, light and- waters; from Atman 
everything unfolds, in Atman everything hides itself. Atman 
is the source of all power, all knowledge, all ecstasy 

Sanatkumara, being the rupam of God, is accordingly 
held as Brahma himself. Govinda, the steward of the king¬ 
dom of Kosala, enters into a retreat to finally receive a reve¬ 
lation from Brahma. Yet Brahma does not appear to him,. 
Sanatkumara appears in his stead, and yet Govinda is as 
satisfied as it the revelation had been of Brahma himself.®* 
To see Sanatkumara was the same as to see Brahma. In 
point of fact the Buddha calls Sanatkumaxa Brahma. ®® Again 
the Mahdbhdrata states that Siva himself among the yogins 
is Sanatkumara, thus showing in a practical way that Sanat¬ 
kumara is a perfect image of his father Siva. 

There are some texts which speak of other sons of the 
mind of Brahma, mentioning them, besides Sanatkumara. 
They are five in all and are mentioned by their respective 


Ranade, A constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, pp. 52-53. 
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names. They are Sananda, Sanaka, Sanandana or Sanatana 
and Ribhu. Rather than four different brothers of Sanatr 
kum^a, they seem to be four different names of the same 
Sanatkumara himself. As regards the fifth Ribhu, this word 
happens to mean “ clever, ” “ skilful, ” “ inventive ” and 
“prudent”, which are all qualities that befit SanatKumara in 
bis special attribute of wisdom. Moreover these additional 
four sons of Brahman are always spoken of as great ascetics, 
in the same way as Sanatkumara. Besides Sanandana is said 
to be a great sage, ®®, and is described as being in profound 
meditation, ^®® and always living in Janaloka ; which details 
fully agree with the characteristics of Sanatkumara. Also 
Sanaka is said to be living in Janaloka. It is also of interest’ 
to know that the Harivamsa limits the primogeniture among 
these five sons to Sanatkumara : “I am the first bom of 
Brahma, ” he himself says to Markandeya. Sanatkumara 
is, in fact, the most spoken among the five sons of Brahma. 
This seems to suggest that he was supposed to be the only 
son of Brahma in ancient times, and that at a later period, 
four other sons, doubles or replicas of the first were added. 

Besides the suspicion that these four names might have 
originally been four different names of Sanatkumara or 
Sfcanda, which finally became four different personages (a not 


Wilson, Vishnu Purana, I. p. 77. note 1. 

98 J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 344; 1897. pp. 385-388. 

99 Visnu PuTdna 1, 4. 

109 /bid., V. 

101 Ibid.. I. 4; II. 7 ; Skanda Purdna, Kasu -Khanda, XXII, 8-9. 

102 Visnu Purdna, I, 4. VI, 4. 

103 Harivamsa, Harivamsa Parva, XVII. 

104 The Linga Purdna. I, 170-171 makes Sanatkumara and Ribhu the 
first born of all. Cf. Wilson. The Visnu Purdna, I, pp. 77 ff. Since 
Ribhu in Sanskrit means clever, skilful, invoative, and prudent 
this perhaps may suggest that Ribhu was originally an epithet 
of Sanatkumua, which was filnally taken as the name of another 
son of Brahman when the other three replicas were added. Thus 

. the five mind-bom sons of Brahma may finally be the personifica¬ 
tion of the five characteristics of Banatkum^a: 1. He as a man ; 
2. He as a sage: 3. He as an ascetic / 4, lie aa a prophet j 5. H© a# 
having divine nature, 
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uncommon phenomenon in ancient mythology) ; there may 
be, if we understand properly ancient Indian customa and 
ideals, a very reason for the introduction of these other 
four sons. Number five in ancient India means * plenitude * 
and * fulness The eastence of five mind-born sons of 
Brahma seems to suggest that it is the fulness of Brahma’s 
sonship, and since all five seem to be equal, that is to say, four 
being equal to the first, who is Sanatkumara, one may easily 
understand that Sanatkumara is the plenitude and fulness of 
Brahma’s sonship; iii other words, that he is the only son 
of Brahma and that there cannot be any other one. This 
seems to be the august mystery hidden behind the S 5 rmbolical 
number of five mind sons of Brahma. 

The epic informs us that all creatures will merge in 
Sanatkumara at the time of the dissolution of the world. 
This privilege of being the end of all creatures is based on the 
fact that he is the individualisation of Vac Hiranyi^arbha. 
Himself being the Golden Seed, the Archetype, after which 
all the creatures were made, all will return to him. He is the 
beginning and He will be the end, 

V 

MURUGAN = SKANDA IS THE SON OF SIVA 

The identification of the only son of the mind of God 
spoken of in sruti with Sanatkumara of the transitional period, 

108 Cf. Heras, “India, the Empire of the Svastika,” Coronation Sou¬ 
venir, Bombay, p. 40. 

106 At a later period the number of sons of Brahma increased. Since 
they were five great rsis, and the seven great rsis were already 
traditional in India, the mind-sons of Brahma became seven. Th^ 
are also mentioned in the Padma Purana. Cf. Wilson, op. cit. II, 
p. 200, n. They are also spoken of in the Mahabharata, Santi 
Parva, 13077-13080. Later one more is added. Sanatkumara him- 
seJf says : “ I have seven brothers all younger to me ” (Harivamsa, 
Haiivamsa Parva. XVII). These seven brothers united with Sanat¬ 
kumara hims^, make eight, which is a consecrated ntunber in 
the history of Saivism. Siva is ostha murti. An, his protohistoric 
counterpart, had el^t forms. Of. Heras. “ The Religion of the 
Mohenjo-Daro People”, Journal of the University of Bombayt V, 
PP. 7-9V 

1®^ Mahabharata, Santi Parva, 12907 (Calcutta ed.). 
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leads us to identify the former once more with Skanda dr 
Subrahmanya, son of Siva, in the puranie'emd epic period* 
Sanatkumara beeing already acknowledged as Skanda. The 
Indus Valley inscriptions also speak of one son of An (the pro- 
iotype of Siva), who receives the names of Anil, “the son of 
An ” Muruffon, " the boy ” and Velan, “ one who holds 
the trident. ” The equation therefore is perfect idirough- 
out the religious history of the country: 


Smti period 

Indus Valley 
period 

Transitional 

period 

Puranic and epic 
period 

Isvara 

lAn 

Brahma 

Siva 

Mind-bom son 
Vic ) 1 

rAnil -v 

1 Murugan [ 

(.Velan J 

1 * 

Sanatkumira 

1 


r Skanda 

1 SubrahmaxQra 

1 Kiunira 
^Karttikeya 


Of all these names of the Indus Valley period the most 
typical and characieristic seems to be Murugan. Anil is only 
a record of his diVine filiation; and Velan a description of 
his likeness. Murugan has remained unchanged in South 
India. The Tamilians call Subrahmanya Muruga, which, 
according to them; means * the tender child \ and is represented 
as" a beautiful child or at most a youth, thus emphasizing the 
idea that he is “ the son ” of Siva. (Figure 1) 

Dr Karm^kar is of opinion that Murugan is spoken of 
in the Rgveda under the name Mwradevah. ^ This view seems 
very probable, for he ,is called a “foolish god” one of “fools* 
gods” about whom the Aryas pray to Indra : “Let the fools* 
gods with bent neck fall and perish and see no more the sun 
when it arises”. Sayana calls him a Raksasa. Karmarkar’s 


108 Heras. op. eit., p. 29. 

10“ Heras, “The Velalas in Mohenjo-Daro”, I. H, Q. (Calcutta), XIV, 
p. 53. 

110 Ibid. pp. 52-53. 

Karmarkar, “ The Vratyas in Ancient India ”, Jour'iial of the Untoer- 
sity of Bombay, XI (N.S.) (1942), p. 83; “Muruga or Karthikeya 
Journal of the Rama Varma Research Institute ”, XII, pp. 12-13. 
Rgveda, X, 87, 2. 

Ibid., VII; 104, 24. 
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views are not improbable for, as seen above, the Rgvedic rsis 
of a latter period knew of the spiritu^ generation of God’s 
son, recorded his name Vac, and even commemorated his 
participation in the victory over “ the hater of Brahma, ” 
who is referred to as Tarakasura in the epic and puranic 
period. The Aitareya Brdhmana unhesitatingly affirms that 
“ Subrahmanya is Vao 

Three definite characteristics are mentioned in relation 
to Murugan :— 

1. His association mth Wisdom ; Mythology states 
that he issued from the frontal eye of Siva as six sparks of 
fire, i.e. born of Siva’s head, having an extraordinary radi¬ 
ance from the very beginning. Accordingly he always holds 
.the Trident, which typifies his energy of wisdom (Jndna- 
sakti) . That is the reason why he is called Velan, from the 

Proto-Indian times, and also Velayudha, “He who carries a 
vel” (Fig. 2). Subrahmanya therefore represents God as a 
guru, the teacher of the universe. He is the embodiment 
of Jndna-sakti, and is as such called Kumdra-Guru-Para, * the 
Supreme Son Teacher ’. He is said to have taught the sage 
Agastya and other rsis. In order to show the excellence of his 
wisdom they affirm that he even declared truth to his own 
father Siva. Some of his images, as he is being worshipped in 
Palni, depict him in kataka-hasta, the gesture of communica¬ 
tion, by which he is imparting the fruits of his wisdom to 
others. 


2. ' His unilateral birth : Vedic works clearly declared 
his generation from the mind of God, without the intervention 


114 Cf. above, p. 70. 

115 Rgveda, X. 125. 

iw Ibid., X, 125, 6. Cf. Aitareya Brahmana, III, 4, 39 ; Jaimimya Upanisad 
Brahir.ana, I. 18, 5 ; Jaimivlya Brdhmana, I. 60, 1-7 ; Heras “ The 
Devil in Indian Scriptures”, J.B.B.R. A. S., XXVII, pp. 225-226. 

Ill Aitareya Brdhmana, VI, 1, 3. I' 

118 Somasundaram Pillai, Palni: The Sacred Hill of Muruga, p. 12, 
n. I. 

119 Ibid., p. 10 n. 

120 Shivapadasundaram, The Saiva School of Hinduism, p. 184, 



Muruga, as worshipped in Palni 
Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 



Fig. 2 

Velan 

Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay 













Fig. 4 

Shanmukha on the Peacock 
Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 
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of any goddess. This great dogma of God’s life is reflected in 
tlie mythological mirror in different ways. According to one 
story, which we referred to above, Subrahmanya was born 
from the eye on Siva’s forehead. Another legend says that 
the seed discharged (^shannci) by Siva, produced a svetd 
(white) mountain where Skanda was born. In this case Par- 
vati is reported as bitterly complaining that she was denied 
the pleasure of becoming a mother. Another account avers 
that Siva s seed was transferred to the six Krttikas (the 
Pleiades) ; when the latter went to bathe, each of them 
conceived and begot a son j all these children were combined 
in one, when Parvati embraced them all together. ^^2 That is the 
leason why he is called KdrtiheycL and ShcLmnukha, or A.ru~ 
viugan (in Tamil). (Fig. 3.) The idea of these six heads may 
also have sprang, from the tradition of Subrahmanya’s embo¬ 
diment of wisdom. Great sages are often endowed with 

big heads. Six heads must therefore be the seat of divine 
wisdom. (Fig. 4) 

3. His peTpetudl sonship : He is ever called Kumdra 
and Murugaii. He is shown as a very little boy between Siva 
and Parvati in the beautiful group of the Dravidian Triad 
known as Somaskanda (f.e. Soma = Siva -f Uma + Skanda). 
(Fig. 5 ) In the stone carvings the little boy is shown seated 
on one of the knees of Parvati. Three of these remark¬ 
able sculptures may be seen at Mahabalipuram. (7th and 
8th cent) (Fig. 6 and 7) In the metal images, Skanda is 
^own standing still as a little boy. The Madras Museum 
has a most beautiful specimen of this group. Another one 
may be seen in the Museum of the Indian Historical Re¬ 
search Institute. (Fig. 8) Accordingly Subrahmanya is 
supposed to be a Brahmachari (celibate), and he is as such 
shown as a young boy, his head being shaved, a tuft of hair 
only being left, wearing only a kauplna, (small cloth), a 2 /a;- 
nopavita (sacred thread) and a maunji (grass girdle). This 
statues, which axe very rare, depict his left hand in Katyavd^ 


121 Ramdyanaj Balakanda. 

122 This association with Parvati is purely accidental. In another article 

may develoo “ The case of the Mother Goddess 
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lambita-hasta. We possess one in the Indian Historical Re¬ 
search Institute!^^^ (See Fig. 1) Mythology shows him living 
a life of celibacy in Mount Krauncha, adding the dramatic 
trait that this was as an effect of disappointment after the 
marriage of his brother Ganapati. Perhaps on account of 
this association with Mount &auncha, he in the Tamil coun¬ 
try, receives the titles of Kurinji Anduvar, “ the Lord of hill¬ 
tops”, Kurinji Vendan, “the King of hilltops”, Kurinji Irai- 
van, “ the god of hilltops ” and Kurinji~man, “ the one of the 
mountains. ” Many of his temples in South India are on 
the tops of hills, Palni, Tiruparankunram (Madurai), Tiruve- 
rangam (Malabar), Swamimalai (Kumbakonam), Tiruttani, 
etc. The last but one canto of the Tamil poem Tirumurugdr- 
ruppadai is entitled Kunruthoradal and describes Subrahman- 
ya “ sporting on all hills ”. 

At a later period the purity of this tradition concerning 
the celibacy of Kumara was darkened with the faked account 
of his marriage first to Devasena ; and then in South India 
to the Kurava girl Valli-amman. Accordingly when he is 
depicted as Sendpati he is often shown with one wife Devesena. 
The Madras Museum has a beautiful stone specimen in which 
■Senapati is riding the peacock, his usual vahana. In South 
India he is at times shown with his two consorts Valli-amman 
and Devayanai, of whom the former rides a lion and the latter 
an elephanti Specimens of Subrahmanya with these two spu¬ 
rious wives may be seen at the Nagesvarasvamin temple of 
• Kumbakonam or at the Siva temple of Tiruvorriyur (Fig. 12). 

U., « I 

' - 4. His Leadership of the army of the Devos : Vrtra, 

the opponent of Indra in the Rgveda, becomes Tarakasura 
■in the epic and puranic period. When he, helped by Grasana, 
arises against Siva, Indra was feard not to be a match for 
them. Siva was in need of a son to oppose the evil one. It 
•was then that Karttikeya was born. In the Mahlsamardhini 


Cf. reproduction oi a popular picture in Jouveau-Dubreuil, Icono¬ 
graphy of Southern India, pi. XXXII. 

• Siva-Mahapurdna, Rudra Samhita, Kumara Khanda, ch. 20. 
3omasundaram Pillai, Palni, pp. 44-45. 




Fig. 5 

Somaskanda, from the Mahisasura 
Mandapa, Mahabalipuram 
Copyright, Archaeological Survey of Indi 


Fig. 6 

Somaskanda, from Sea Shore Temple, 
Mahabalipuram 

Copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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cave of Mahabalipuram there is a large panel representing 
this scene. It has generally been wrongly described as 
Narayana or Sesabh^van. (Fig. 9.) Tarakasura and 

Granana are shown as two colossal giants plotting to destroy 
Siva while the latter is peacefully sleeping on Ananta (eter¬ 
nity). On this occasion Skanda is born. He is seen in front 
rising from the earth ; his thighs are still half hidden in 
the ground. He wears the yajndpavita, the maunji and the 
kauplna. He holds the sakti, a weapon he is going to use 
against the asuras, in his right hand. He is talking to one 
who is half kneebng to his left, probably Indra or Agni, while 
a devi, probably Parvati, is behind him in a worshipping posi¬ 
tion. The epic narrates that when Indra heard of the birth 
of Siva’s son to defeat Tarakasura “ he was troubled thinking 
that his kingdom was taken away from him” ; but he re¬ 
covered his peace of mind when he heard Siva saying to his 
son Skanda : “Thou wast born in order that thou mightest 
slay Taraka and protect the realm of Indra. Therefore do your 
duty. ” Then Skanda received from Agni a weapon of extra¬ 
ordinary efficiency, the sakti, for his combat with the asuras. 
It possessed great lustre and seemed to blaze with light ; 
when during the conflict Skanda repeatedly hurled this 
blazing missile, meteors and thunderbolts dropped upon the 
earth and millions of darts came out of it. Thus Skanda 
reduced millions of asuras to ashes and finally killed Taraka- 
sUra, their leader. That is the reason why he “ was parti¬ 
cularly hated by all the daityas ”. When Skanda is depicted 


120 The cave is a pi'rely Saiva cave nor would a Vaisnava argument 
have been depicted in such a prominent place v/hen Visnu himself 
is shown as a small deva, in the same v/ay as Brahma, in the 
background of the Somaskanda shrine. Cf. Keny, “The Image ol 
Narayana,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
XXIX (1948), pp. 215-226. In the so-called Ananta-Sayana group 
of the Undavalli cave, near Vijayavada, the two giants Tarakasura 
and Grasana are also seen at the feet of the supine god. They are 
in the same inimical attitude. In fact the Mahabalipuram asuras 
seem to have been copied from these. 

127 Mdhabhdrata, Aranyaka Parva, 14311-15, 14402, 14368-86 ; 14423-38 ; 
14520 14627 ; Salya Parva 2455-61. 2498, 2523, 090-94 ; Santi Parva 
CCLXXXI-CCLXXXII; Anusasana Parva, 4212-14 ; Mdtsya Purdna 
CLIII-CLX; Skanda Purdna, XX-XXIX; Katha Sarit Sdgara, 
(Tav/ney’s ed.), I. p. 5 ; II, p. 102. 

Venkatakrishna Rao, “The Qanapati Cult”, Q.J.M.S., XLI, p. 99, 
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as TdrakaruSubrakmanya he is shown riding on a peacock hold¬ 
ing the vajra and the sakti. There is a remarkable specimen of 
this image at Aihole, Bijapur District. In connection with 
these military activities he receives the names of Mahdsena, 
‘ great Captain ’ and Tdrakajit, ‘ the slayer of Taraka. * 

It is undoubtedly on account of this leadership of the 
hosts of heaven that Kumara is also called the leader or the 
lord of the ganas, the attendants to his father Siva. Hence the 
title of Ganapati was also born by Kumara. When the ganas 
were defeated by Arjuiia, Skanda is depicted addressing them 
as his subjects, enthusing them to fight courageously and not 
fleeing away from his enemy like cowards. As leader and 
protector of this army of celestials, whom he hides and shields 
against the asuras, Skanda is also called Guha. 

The cult of Subrahmanya seems to have been very old 
in South India, specially in the Tamil-nadu. He is very often 
mentioned in Sangam literature, being called the ^‘Red god.” 

He was especially worshipped in the mountainous region of 
the Kuravas, whose orgies in his honour are described in the 
Tirumurugdrruppadai and in the Pattupattu. His main 
shrine in Palni dates from a very early period. He was not 
only worshipped by jungle people but also by high class 
people, as the name of Vijaya Skandavarman, one of the 
Pallava Kings,' clearly shows. These kings carved his image 
in the shrines of Mahabalipuram. In an old Pallava relief 
embedded in the Rajarajesvara Temple of Tanjoi^e there is 
a unique representation of Kumara. The relief reproduces 
Bharavi's story of Arjuna's penance. Next to the images of 
Siva and Parvati on Mount Kailua one sees this couple going 


Bharavi, Kiratdrjuniya, XV. 

13ft For instance in the Kumara Sambhava, 

Tolkdppiyam, por. 5. 

cf. Somasundaram Pillai, Paint, pp. 44-47. 

133 Pattupattu, I, 220-249. 

is^ I owe this information to my intimate friend Shri T. N. Rama- 
chandran, .Joint Director General of Archaeology, whose knowledge 
of South Indian temples and iconography is unparallelled. I un¬ 
derstand that a book on Arjuna’s Penance in Tndiani Art by 
Mr. Ramachandran will soon be published. 






Kumara seated on the 
Peacock on a coin of 
Kumara Gupta I 


Shanmukha on a coin 
of the Yaudheyas 


Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, London 
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Fig. 12 

Karttikeya seated on the Peacock and a Naga, with his 
two wives (Copper Plaque) 




Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay^ 
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to' the forest where Arjuna is performing his tapas. Parvati 
is, on this occasion, shown holding little Kumara on her right 
arm. The same composition is repeated next to the field 
where the fight between Siva and Arjuna takes place. 
Parvati continues holding Kumara, when witnessing the fight. 
This attachment between Kumara and Parvati is all the more 
significant in the growth of Kumara’sm 5 rth, if one considers the 
unilateral birth of Siva’s son. But his earliest representation 
and the earliest dedication of a separate temple to Siva’s son 
was at Kannanur (old Pudukkottai State), which belongs to 
the early Cola period. 

Not less known was Skanda in northern India in ancient 
times. Patanjali mentins Siva and Skanda. Numismatic 
evidence declares him as a popular deity in the beginning of 
the Christian era. One silver coin of the Yaudheyas, of the 
2nd century A. D., (Fig. 10) bears his six-headed, image, 
holding a-long spear in his right hand, the left resting on the 
hip. The inscription say^ : “Of Brahmanya (a name of 
Karttikeya) the divine lord of the Yaudheyas’’. Another 
inscription says : “ Of Kumara, the divine Lord Brahmanya- 
deva”.^^® The country of the Yaudheyas was called Rohitoka. 
This country of Rohitoka was said to be especially favoured 
by Karttikeya. A seal of Maharaj a Gautamiputra who had 
conquered the Vindhyas, avers that he “had made over his 
kingdom to the great lord Karttikeya ”. The Gupta family 
was apparently much devoted to this son of Siva, as among 
the six great imperial Guptas, three bear names of this God, 
two Kumara Guptas and one Skanda Gupta. One of the 
former in one of his inscriptions mentions a temple of Swdmi 
Mahdseria (another denomination of Skanda) to which a. 
grant had been made. Even a thief is spoken of by the 


W3 Soundrarajan^ ‘‘ The Joint Development of the Early Tamils ”, 
Journal of Indian History, XXXI (1953), p. 255. 

Patanjali, On Pdrtini, V. 3, 99. 

^37 Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 154-160. 
738 Allan, Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India, pis. CXLIX, CL. 
i3s» Mahahharata, Aranyaka Parva, 1442. 

7*0 Banerjea, op. cit, p. 156. 

141 pieet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, pp. 44-45. 
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name of Sarvilaka who used to invoke the blessings of Skanda 
before beginning the work of his profession. Kumara Gupta 
I’s coins bear the image of Kumara seated on the peacock on 
the reverse. (Fig. 11) Finally the famous Mahdkavya of 
Kalidasa, the Kumara Sambham, which poetically narrates 
the birth of Skanda, and the Skanda Purdna highly testify 
to the veneration of this son of Siva in northern India. 

In particular, according to Kalidasa, Guha seems to have 
been the only son of Parvati (sic), certainly the first.A 
very famous stele, owned by the Bharata. Kala Bhavan of 
Banaras, is a further iconographical evidence of this venera¬ 
tion. (Fig. 12) Skanda is shown in the mahdrdjalila pose, 
seated upon his vahana, the peacock, whose tail, spread be¬ 
hind the god, forms a sort of prabhdvali for the figure. Skanda 
has the sula or javelin in his left hand, while the right one 
holds a fruit, which looks like a pomegranate. The peacock, 
resting on the ground, wants to eat the sweet grains of the 
fiuit. Skanda is shown wearing a low but ornate headgear, 
large circular earings that come down upon his shoulders, and 
a rich necklace out of which two decorative tusks and a cakra 
are pending. The face of the god is youthful, peaceful and 
very pleasmg. 

And yet at a later period all devotion of northern India 
to- Skanda or Karttikeya died out. In some places it is 
surrounded with a certain superstitious fear. In the Bombay 
State no woman whose husband is alive would ever visit a 
temple of Karttikeya Swdmi. “ In Bengal it is stated that 
the. temple of Subrahmanya is favoured by disreputable wo¬ 
men on certain. occasions for favour peculiar to their inte- 
r^t ”, P® Thus Skanda is now almost exclusively a South 

:: x 

Sudraka, Mrccha Katika III, 14, 1. This very thief calls all thieves 
“Skanda putras,“ “the children of Skanda.” (Ill, 12, 2). One 
wonders why Skanda is made the patron of thieves. 

The oldest ms. of the Skanda Parana has been found in Nepal. 
. It is in Gupta script of the 7th cent. Cf. Wintemitz. History of 
Sanskrit Literature, I, p, 71, n. I. 

Kaiid^a, Kumara Sambhava, V,14. 

Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, II, pt. 2, p. 415. 
Mahadeva, “Lord Subrahmanya: His Many Names,” The Hindu 
Organ (Jafftia, Ceylon), 1937, April 13, p. 1. 




Fig. 13 

Kiratarjuniya Panels in the Second Gopuram of the 
Brihadisvara-Tempie, Tanjore 

(Parvati holding Skanda in her arms is seen in the middle and 

last row) 

Copyright, Archaeological Survey of India. 
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Skanda on his Peacock 
r ourtcsv of the Bharuta Kala Bhovnn, Batiaras 
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Indian deity. “ There is not a village, however small, which 
does not possess a shrine for Subrahmanya. He is, in 
fact, adored at times as the supreme God, “ the all pervading 
spirit of the Universe, the Essence from which all things are 
evolved, by which they are sustained and into which they are 
involved. What a contrast with the indifference of northern 
India ! 


VI 

THE APPEARANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF GANAPATI 

But we have now to account for another element in the 
worship of the Son of God ; for in the historical period of 
India, both in epics and Puranas, Siva is supposed to have two 
sons, Ganesa and Karttikeya. That is the great problem, 
which we have to solve. Who is Ganapati and where does he 
come from ? 

A few very early facts of what we may call the pre- 

histpry .of Ganesa may help us to find the final solution to this 
problem. 

Some names of Ganapati are heard in the literary history 
of India before he actually appears in our great sub-continent. 
It appears for the first time in the Rgveda. Brahmanaspati 
is given the title of Ganapati, ‘'the lord of the Ganas, ” 
gandndm tvd ganapatim kavdmahe, the latter forming 
the host of demigods, which were later, on supposed to 
be the attendants of Siva. Brahma or Brahmanaspati 
is naturally proclaimed their lord and king from very early 

14T Ibid. 

Somasundaram Pillai, Palni p. 32, n. 1. Among the Grama-Devatas 
or village deities of South India there is one called Ayanar, who 
also claims to be the son of Siva and of Visnu, under the form 
of Mohini. Accordingly he is called Hariharaputra. Though he 
seems to be an old indigenous deity, some characteristics are 
typical of Murugan. He has a trddent upon his head always. He 
is supposed to be a soldier Nallasevaga, but he also uses a stick 
only used by ascetics. 

Rgveda, II, 23, 1. 
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days*. ' In tJie same way Indra is also called * Ganapati among 
the Yet the title migrates to indicate Siva at a 

later period, for in the epic Siva is styled Ganesa and Ganes- 
vana, (“the lord of the Ganas.”)• 

By an extraordinary antithesis the other name is attach¬ 
ed to four demons by the name Vinayaka, malignant beings 
who created obstacles and difficulties, but who were easily 
propitiated. Puranic literature of a much later period ex¬ 
plains that the group of four Vinayakas was merged into one 
definite god whom Rudra constituted the “Leader of the 
Ganas, ” Ganapati. Was this Ganapati — Vinayaka al¬ 
ready .endowed with the elephantine face as in the later icons ? 
It seems so, for in the Taittinya Aranygka there is a mystical 
prayer addressed to a god called Danttn, “ the one of the tusk, ” 
who, is said to possess a twisted trunk (vakratunda) and who 
bolds a corn-sheaf, a sugar cane and a club.^®^ The description 
is so characteristic of Ganapati, that we cannot resist to accept 
his full identification with this Vedic Dantin, a name which is 
also given to him in the historical period, 

After this reference, a decorative frieze round the Kantaka 
Cetinga stupa, near Mihintale, in Ceylon (a monument which 
is mentioned in inscriptions - of the 1st and 2nd centuries) 
depicts a double procession of dwarfish ganas, carrying gifts, 
converging to a central point, wherein there is. another dwarfish 
figure with the face of an elephant, with his trunk turned 
to the left, as most of his images of a later period are.'®® 
This undoubtedly is the Ganapati — Vinayaka having a 
vakratunda, of the Taittinya Aranyaka. In the Smrti of 
Yajnavalkya, written in the 6th century, he is definitely 
mentioned as a demon exalted to the rank of a deva ; but 


Ibid., X, 112, 0, 

Aitareya BrShmana, I, 21. 

Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and other Minor Sects, gp. 147-8. 
iM Ibid., p. 148. 

XB4 • Toittiriya Aranydica, X, 1, 5. 

iw Getiy, Ganesa. A Monograph on the ElephardrSaced God, p.' 25, 
pi. 22, c. 

iM Bhandarkar, op. cit.* p. 148. 
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he is not described as elephant-headed till the eight 
century. 

This is a veiy humble origin of the great Ganapati. As 
leader of ganas, he was supposed to be an aspect of Siva 
and he appears as distinct from Siva, endowed with divine 
qualities, in the introduction to the north India recension of 
the Mahdbhdrata. In this work Siva himself is named as 
Ganesdna, thus still showing his connections with our 
Ganesa. Accordingly in the rock-cut temples of Aihole, 
which are supposed to be some of the oldest Of India, he is 
'shown as an attendant of Siva.This lowly origin of Ganesa 
is corroborated by this statement attributed to Manu: 
“Sambhu (Siva) is the god of the Brahmans, while Ganesa 
is the god of the Sudras. ” Considering all these points Miss 
Getty is led to aflfirm that he “seems only to have been 
known to the uneducated classes up to the sixth century ”, 

But precisely in this century, during the Gupta period, 
the first image of Ganesa appears in India, and that with 
very remarkable features. The image was discovered at 
Bhumara, a village in the old Nagaudh State, in Madhya 
Pradesh, and is now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Three of his hands hold the axe, his broken tusk and a modaka 
(or cake), the fourth being round the safcti (his fingers ap¬ 
pear touching her left breast). The most extraordinary feature 
is the safcti or devi, seated on the left thigh of Ganapati. She 
.offers him a bowl of ladhus (sweets), which he takes with 
his trunk. " The right upper corner of the stone behind the 
image is broken, but on ^e opposite side one sees a gam, 
which image .makes one think that the sculptor still wanted 
to.emphasize the fact that this god.was the “Lord, of 
gatm 


WT Ibid., p. 179. 
iw Getiy, op. HU, p. 2. 

. iw Ibid., p. 28. 

■ ^*0 Hopkio^ Religions of India, p. 487. 

Getty, op. cit., p. 2. 

1*2 Coonaaraswamy, “ The Origin and use of Images in India^ '* Inter¬ 
national iStudio, 1929 (b^), 23. 
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This image discloses an extraordinary development 
round Ganapati not only in the sphere of art, but in the very 
world of religious speculations. The appearance of his saktl 
oil this occasion clearly suggests the existence of other images 
and texts concerning Ganesa, which have not come down to 
us up to now. 

It was precisely at about the same time or a little earlier 
than the sect of the Ganapatyas arose in Northern India, 
though they came into evidence only in the 10th century 
with the appearance of the book Sankaradigvijaya, written 
by one Anandatirtha, which discloses the history and tenets 
of the sect. It was undoubtedly this sect that gave an extra¬ 
ordinary impulse to the cult of Ganapati in Northern India. 
The Ganapatyas worshipped Ganesa, as the “Lord of the 
Universe ” with the exclusion of all other gods, even Siva 
himself. Such was one of their prayers: 

“ Praise be to thee, Ganapati. 

“Thou art the visible Reality. Thou art the Creator, 
the Preserver, the Destroyer, the Supreme Brahma, the 
■ spirit Manifest. The universe is born from thee. The 
Uriiverse is manifest in thee : earth, water, fire, air and 
ether. Thou art Brahma, thou art Visnu, thou art 
Rudra. Thou art superior to the Trimurti. 

“ Om ! Praise be to thee, Ganapati 

The Ganapatyas worshipped the saktl of Ganapati as 
well as his linga ; some phalic images of this god connected 
with his saktl, which will be mentioned later, may be the 
product of this double additional cult. Even after the division 
of the sect into six sub-sects, all acknowledged Ganapati as 
,the First Cause “through whose may a, Siva and the other 
gods were created.” Accordingly they worshipped him 
endowed with ten pairs of arms and holding his saktl, styling 
him Paramatma (Supreme Spirit) and Mahdganapati.^^^ 
(Fig. 15.) 

Ganesa, being thus the supreme in the Indian pantheon, 
could reduce all other gods to nothingness. The Ganesa 

'163 Sankaradigvijaya, pp. 106 ff. (Bibl. Ind.,Calcutta, 1868). 
l«4 Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, I, 212 (London, 1837). 
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Dancing Ganapati 

Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay. 


Fig. 18 

Nataraja with Ganapati learning 
his Father’s Dance 
(Aihole, 6th cent.) 
Copyright, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 
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l^urdna relates that he once granted Tl'ipurasura to conquer 
tho three worlds. Accordingly he conquered Brahma and 
yisnu ; when he requested Siva to descend from Mount Kai- 
lasa, he was not obeyed immediately. Instead Siva, accom¬ 
panied by Bralima and Visnu appeared to Ganesa to save 
them from utter distruction. They finally succeeded owing 
to Siva's faith in Ganesa’s power. 

It was doubtlessly the influence of this sect that intro¬ 
duced Ganapati and his myths into the Puranas, which were 
finally redacted all along this period. The Brahmavaivarta 
Purdna contains many stories about him {Ganesa Khanda)}^^ 
The Agni Purdna speaks of his cult (Ch. 71). The Vamana 
Pwrdna narrates the origin of the god. The Vardha Purdna 
refers likewise to his birth. In some recensions of the Srsti 
Khanda of the Padma Purdna there is also much about the 
cult of Ganesa. The Garuda Purdna includes him among the 
five gods whose rules of worship are declared, viz. Visnu, Siva, 
Durga, Surya and Ganesa. Needless to say that the Ganesa 
Purdna is fully a fruit of the spirit of the Ganapatyas. Siva 
is introduced in it as waiting on Ganesa with the most austere 
devotioji for a stretch of ten years and thereby winning from 
him the boon of victory over the demon Tripurasura. 

The influence of the ideas of the Ganapatyas was so 
great that they made him, as it were, at home in every other 
sect, combining him with almost all other gods, so that now 
“ all sects unite in claiming him as their own ”. Thus 
Saktism adopted Ganesa as their especial deity with the 
exclusion of all other gods even of Siva and Parvati.^®® We 
have seen how Ganesa appears with his sakti even in the 
first image we have of this god. In EUora there is a figure 


Ct. JMAJS,, VIII, (1845), pp. 319-323. 

166 c£^ Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit Literature, J, pp. 103-106. 

A very good amlysis of this Upapurdna may be seen in Stevenson, 
“Analysis of the Ganesa Parana”, JMA.S., 1846, pp. 319-329. 

Srikanta Iyer, “The Popular View of Ganesa in Madras,” Indian 
Antiquary, XXX, p. 255. 

166 Cf. Getty, Ganesa, p. 20. 
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of Uma (Parvati), having four hands, in the upper pair 
of which she balances a small statue of Ganesa in one and a 
hnffa, in the other, thus equating Siva and Ganapati. At 
Bhera-ghat, near Jubbulpore, there is a temple where there 
is a female form of Ganesa, a Ganesani, whose left bent leg 
IB supported by a small Ganesa, half kneeling underneath. 
I'his is the only image of a female counterpart of Ganesa in 
the whole of India ; but female forms of Ganesa are known 
in Tibet.”* 

The sakti accompanying some of the images of Ganesa 
is at times called Lakshmi, thus showing this god invading the 
boundaries of Vaisnavism. Such is the eight-handed Ganapati 
accompanied by Lakshmi, which is found m the Visvanatha- 
svamin temple of Tenkasi in the Tinmelveli District. More 
clearly Vaisnava is still a pre-Angkorian figure of a standing 
Ganesa in Cambodia, whose two upper hands hold the cakra 
and the sankha of Visnu. 

Our little god is also much at home in Krsnaism. The 
Brahmavaivarta Purdna equates Ganesa with Krsna himself 
originally in the human form. Accordingly in the Ganesa 
Khanda^ Radha, Krsna’s wife, is being depicted adoring 
Ganesa. In the spirit of this identification a Ganesa Gita 
was likewise produced, which is not different from the Bhagvad 
Gita, the name of Ganesa being only substituted for that of 
Krsna. Consequently it is not strange to find icons of Bala 
Ganesa crawling in the same way as Bala Krsna, or deno¬ 
minations as Navanita Ganesa, which has given foundation 
to one of the subsects of the Ganapatyas. 

Ganapati is also being worshipped by some Jainas of 
Gujerat in some rock temples. The Museum of our Indian 

iTO Burgess, Report on the EUira Cave Temples, pt XXX. fig. 2. 
m Getly, op. ctt.; p. 40. 

^7* Ibid; p. 43. 

ITS 50^ pl^ 250. 

7^74 cfr. Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit lAterature, I, p. 117. 

175 Monier^lH^pUianis, Indian Wisdom, p. 139 (London, 1879). 

176 Qetty, op. dt., p. 8 and pi. 15 b. 
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Historical Research Institute possesses a few metal images 
of Ganesa which came from pUces of Jaina worship, among 
them one of Maha-Ganapati with his saktl, of which the 
Museum is rightly proud. (See Fig. 15). These Jaina images 
have their prabhdvalis always crowned by a kalasa. 

. The cult of Ganesa has especially been spread by the 
Buddhists. Their devotion is founded upon a mystic mantra, 
called the GanapaUhrdaya, (“ the heart of Ganapati ”), which 
was supposed to have been given to Ananda by the Buddha 
himself, but who^ origin is evidently much later. The 
mantra in question contains an invocation to be used at the 
time of the dedication of a status of a dancing Ganesa, 
endowed with three eyes. Ganesa being thus officially, 
though surreptitiously introduced into Mahaynna Buddhism, it 
is not strange to find his images ornate with Buddhist charac- 
^stics ; one of CJhampa has the usnisa or skull protuberance 
(one of the mahdpurusa-laksanas adopted by the Bud¬ 
dhists) ; in another Ganesa is seated in padmdsana, as 
seen in statues of Gautama ; a third one depicts him in 
hhumispa^samudrd, so often reproduced in the figures of the 
Buddha. 

„ • The cult of Ganapati travelled on Si Mahavana Buddhist 
ticket to very far foreign lands. Burma, S’am, CSiampa. Cam¬ 
bodia,-Nepal, Tibet, C^iinese Turkestan, Khotan, China, Mon¬ 
golia and Japan admitted Ganesa into their pantheon, spread 
his cult throughout and created new artistic manifestations 
of his in sculpture and painting. How deeply did Ganapati 
go into the heart of the people the following legend will show. 
Before the. birth of the Tibetan saintly missionary P*ags-pa, 
who carried Mahayana Buddhism to Mongolia and converted 
Emperor Kublai Khan to the new faith, in the 13th century, 

Ibid., p. 29. 

«« rbid., p. 23. 

Mitra, The Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 89-90; Bhattachars^ya, 

Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 157-158. (London, 1924). 

180 Getty, op. cit., p. 52 and pi. 24 b. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., p. 53 and pi. 24 b. 

Cf, Ibid., pp. 37-54; 67-87 end pis, 24-39. 
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it is said that his father invoked the assistance of Ganesa' 
The latter appeared to him, took him up with his trunk and 
carried him to the top of Mount Meru and showing him the 
country of Mongolia, announced to him : “ Thy son will 
subjugate this whole country. 

This successful intrusion of Ganapati into the Buddhist' 
pantheon, provoked nevertheless a reaction. He was finally 
shown as a demon under the feet of other deities. In Nepal 
he appears trodden by Vighndntaka, the “ Destroyer of 
obstacles. ” The irony of fate ! It was Ganapati’s own 
title ! In Nepal and Tibet he is shown under the feet of 
goddess Apardjitd, who is consequently styled Ganapati- . 
sgmdkrantd, “she who tramples on Ganapati.”^®® Again in 
Tibet he is also depicted under the feet of the black Manjum, 
the Tibetan god of wisdom possessing three eyes, again a 
title.and endowment which appertained to Ganesa himself. 
Once more in Tibet he is shown under the feet of Mahdkdla 
Who crushes h’m “ as the Hindu demon Vinayaka, ” thus 
finally coming back to the original state of his existence. This 
was a crushing defeat for the little elephantine god who knew 
only of successes in his daring career. 

Yet these were not the only foreign lands visited by him. 
On the ships of the Hindu merchants and settlers he voyaged 
to die far off islands of Indonesia, Java, Borneo and Bali, 
v/here he was also worshipped by the Buddhist. Some of 
Ganesa’s images of Java, both in stone and in bronze, are 
among the most ornamented icons of this god.'®®. 

If Ganapati has been so successful even in the realm of 
other religious sects, it is no wonder that he should have 
thriven within his own Saiva sect. His attempts at conquer- 


Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, pp. 64-65. (Lupzig, 1900). 
Gefpr, op' cif., "p. 43 and pL 43 a and b. 

188 Ibid., pp. 8 and 43. 
njid., p. 44. 

Ibid., p. 42; 

i8» Ibid., pp. 55-66 and pis. 29-34, 
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ihg the highest post in Saivii^, by supplanting his suppose 
father, are clear to the student of Hindu iconography. He 
haa, little by little, adopted all the characteristics of Siva 
making them his own. Uchchhista Ganapati is shown with 
the urdhva lingd, *®® as some of the images of An (the proto¬ 
type of Siva in tiie Indus Valley) and some of the Bengali 
images of Siva are represented. Siva*s third eye on the 
forehead app)ears in many statues of Ganapati : Uchchhista 
Ganapati,Haridrd Ganapati,Laksmi Ganapati,^^^ Tantrio 
images, Nepalese images a;nd a recently discovered image 
at Pahaapur, Bengal. We have also some in our Indian 
Historical Research Institute museum. Siva is depicted with 
three faces as Mahesamurti; Ganesa is shown in IncHa with 
two'faces in icons of Ganapati Jayatiti ; and with three 
faces in Japan. More common are, especially in Nepal, the 

images of Heramha Ganapati having five heads, four facing the 
four cardinal points and a fifth one on top. This is precisely 
the very way how the five heads of Sadasiva are ranged, or 
at times the other way about, displaying four faces directed 
to the four'cardinal points' on a sort of hair-knot upon’the 
head. Heramba Ganapati is usually riding on a lion, which 
he seems to have borrowed from Parvati. ' (Fig. 16) ' Yet 
very far from' Nepal in Tiruvannaikkaval, Tirudiirapalli 
District^ a five headed Ganapati, called Pancamukhi Ganapati^ 
is being worshipped; He is represented without a vehiele. 
We have already seen how Ganapati is very ^of ten represented 
with his sakti in the same way as Siva Like Siva he-is-at 


Gopinatha Kao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, *1 pt. p. 58. See 
. one in the Nagesvaraswamin temple, Kmnbakonam. , . ... 

tsi Battasali. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures, 
pis. XLV, XLVI, XLDC (a) and L (1). 

^•2 Gopinatha Kao, loc. ciL, 

Getiy, op. cit., p. 16. 
w* Ibid, p. 38. 
m IWd,^;. 59. 
i«« Ibid., p. 53. 

Dikshit, Excavations at Paharpur in Bengal (M. of the A. S. I.).; 
No. 55, p. 40, pi. XXXn d. 

Getfy, op. cit, p. 14. 

Ibid,, pp. 14-15. 

=0® Ibid, pp. 39-40. 
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times wearing a jatd~mukuta, viz. made with his own hair. 
Not a few images of Ganesa both in India and abroad, in Nepal 
jand Tibet, display him dancing in the same way as Siva 
when dancing the Tdndava. He is, as such, styled Nrtta- 
Ganapati. (Fig. 17) The museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute possesses five of these images. The 
dance of Ganesa is totally different from the dance of Krsna, 
in his Venugopal images. Ganapati stands on one leg as Siva 
does. Outside one of the Siva rock-cut temples of Badami, 
of the time of Pulikesi I, one of the earliest rock-cut temples of 
India, (Fig 18) there is a small figure of Ganapati, shown 
in a slightly dancing pose, as . if he were learning how to 
dance from his supposed father. In fact the dance of Gana¬ 
pati is Siva’s dance. Finallv in the same way as Siva is at 
times represented nude (Bhairava, Biksanamurti, linga of 
Gudimallam, etc.), Ganapati is also shown nude. 

As regards apparel, Ganesa is also given the jewel head- 
dreas of Siva, as well as the erpacput: wh?le his hands 

hold Siva’s symbols, the trident, the nnkusa and the rosary. 
In Nepal and Tibet, some images of HsTiesa carry the dntd- 
Tnani, or svmbol of the germ of life. whose significance is 
not very dissimilar from the meaning of the Unna. In Jaya 
there is a statue of Ganesa that holds a small Nandi, the 
ydhana of Siva. His hips are in India at times covered with 
s tiger skin, which is very dear to Siva in his role as a yooin. 
Many images of Ganapati found in Java are ornamented 
with skulls,^®* which is one of the symbols of Siva as the 
Destroyer. Just as Siva usually has the Nandi, his vdhana, 
m front of his temples, Ganapati also has temples with the 


*01 JMd., pp. 57. 

*0* Ibid., pp. 38 and 45. 

*03 Banerji, The Haiheyas of THpuri, (M. of the A. S. No. 23); pL 
XXXIV; Getty, op. ctt., p. 19. 

*o< Getty, op. cif., pp. 39-40,- 57; 

*08 Ibid., 

*00 Ibid., p. 19. 

*0T IWd.,p, 57. 

*03 pp. 40 and 57, pis. 30 a and 34 a and petssim. 
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Fig. 19 

Ganapati on his Vahana, the Rat 
Indian Hislorical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 


Fig> 21 

Sivapanchayatan with 
Ganapati, a Naga, 
Anna Puma, Bala Krsr 
and Siva’s Linga with 
the Nandi 
Indian Historical 
Research Institute, Bomba 


















Fig, 22 

Siva and Parvati with 
Ganapati and Shanmukha 
(Marble sculpture) 
Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Bombay, 


Fig. 23 

Sasivikallu Ganesa from 
Vijayanagara, Hampi 
opyright, Archaeological Survey 
of India. 
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rat in front of the entrance door. (Fig. 19) Miss Getty 
finally affirms in this connection : “ In all countries, where he 
has been worshipped, images of. Ganesa have been found in 
which he is identified with his father Siva. ” He is also 
supposed to be a transformation of Bhairava.^^® Like Siva, 
Ganapati also is proclaimed to be the “ Protector of Cow¬ 
herds”. Popular worship impersonates him in a shape¬ 
less stone, called svayambhu murtl, in the same way as Siva 
himself. 

Needless to say that the cult of Ganesa spread parallelly 
to the cult of Siva all over India. In South India, in all the 
Saiva temples there is a shrine dedicated to Ganesa. The 
largest of all these temples is at Tiruchirapalli. It is called 
Ucchipillayar KdvU. It comprises the whole area of the 
famous rock in the centre of the city, and the main shrine 
dedicated to the elephant god is on the summit of the rock. 
In Malabar there are special shrines where special sacrifices 
are offered to Vinayaka for the prosperity of the country. 
They are called Ganapati Homos. Occasionally much greater 
celebrations are being held at a great cost, which are called 
Maha-Ganapati Hovias, “great sacrifices of Ganapati”.*^® 
The largest images of Ganapati are found in South India in 
the neighbourhood of Hampi. They belonged to the old city 
of Vijayanagara. One of them 20 feet high, called Kadalaikallu 
“ the grain-of-gram stone ” is enshrined within a beautiful 
Dravidian temple of almost classical appearance. In its 
vicinity stands the other, also ironically called Sdsimkallu, “the 
mustard-seed stone. ” (Fig. 23) It is a monolith 30 feet high, 
which could not be enclosed within a temple. It is only covered 
by a several-plain-pillared mandapam. Both are on the saddle 
of the rocky hill overhanging the Pampapati temple of 


208 Ibid., p. 40. 

210 ibid., p. 13. 

211 yogel, Indian Serpent LorCt p. 253.; Getty, op. cit., p. 32. 

212 Srikarrta Iyer, “ The Popular view of Ganesa in Madras, ** Indian 
Antiquary, XXX, p. 255. 

213 Trovancore State Mannual, II, p. 51 (1906). 

214 Ldnghurst, Hampi Ruins, pp. 97-88. 
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Honipi. Among the temples of Northi India we may 
mention one of Banaras- called Sakhi Vinayak, which is 
the 'last temple visited by the pilgrims who go to the sacred 
Ijrty. It Was built by a Maratha in 1770.*“ But the most 
famous temple of Ganesa in northern India is at Chinchvad, 
near Poona, where a kind of living incarnation of Ganesa 
dwells. The dimity is hereditary in the family for the last 
three hundred years. The importance of Ganapati in the 
Saiva temples is evident from the fact that his images are 
often catved on the dedicatory block and above it at the 
entrance to the shriiies of Siva, thus Ganapati becoming like 
the guard at the entrance of his supposed father^s house. 
i:p1g, 20); 

It is not only this public cult, but even the private per¬ 
sonal devotion to this god that discloses the influence he 
has exercised in modem Hindu minds. In South India he is 
invoked the first of all’ the gods at the morning ablution^ 
and again at noon and at night before going to sleep.”* 
Ganesa is the god whom the pious Hindu “invokes when 
he begins afll sacrifices and religious ceremonies,” feays a 
Hiridu author, “ all addresses even to superior gods, aU serious 
compc^tions in writing and all worldly affairs of moment”.*^ 
Every morchant,” says another author, “ enters on his busi¬ 
ness after first propitiating this deity. In marriages and in 

T» Kl. ■ —-=>-• . ■ ' ' . 

Greav^, KasM, the City niustrUms, or Benares, pp. 63, 81, 84,’ 
, . (Benares, 1909).. 

Ppo^ Gaz^eet, m, (1885), pp. 125-127. 

Getty, op. ciUf pp. 31 and 42. Actually Ganesa is found as Dvlbra- 
pala at the entrasice of Buddbist monasteries in N^ial. Getty', op. 
cit, p. 40j and above the main entrance to Buddhist and Brahmanic 
temples .in Tibet. Ibid., p. 42. In Halebidu. Mysore, his image .is 
^ s^ 'just outside the entrance to the Hoysalesvara ten^le to 
the left. - ' ' 

*1* Getty, op. cifc, p. 23. 

»» Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, pt 1, p,. 46, 
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every kind of religjoue ceremonies Gsnesfl is the first god 
wboee help is mvcdced”.“® 

In the month of September the feast of Ganesa is ce¬ 
lebrated through the country, as an official feast even with 
the honours of a ^ Bank Holiday/ In the South, it is caUed 
Vinayacavuti ; in the north Ganesa Cathurti. Clay or mud 
ima^s of the god are installed in the houses and adwed and 
feasted with merriment and joy. After that the image is 
immersed into the sea, tank or river. In the South the 
domestic feast lasts one day only. In Maharastra, several 
days, up to a fortnight. The preaching of the great Indian 
leader Shri Bal Gangadhar Tilak made this feast very popular 
in the whole of Maharastra. 

Thus now Ganesa is worshipped in company of the great 
deities Visnu, Siva, Parvati and Aditya (the sun), symbol of 
Brahma. His image is not uncommonly found in the so-cadled 
Sivapanchayatans,. little altars of adoration for the house¬ 
hold (something like the old Penates for the Romans). (Fig. 
21) When Ganesa is chosen as the main household god he 
is placed in the centre of the altar, Visnu to his right, Siva 
to his left, Parvati to the right of, or in front of, Visnu and 
Aditya to the left of, ot in front, of Siva. 

Ganesa has finally become " the moat popular of all the 
domestic deities of India ”.221 A modem Hindu writer pro- 


anta Iyer, «The Popular view of Ganesa in Madras,” fndian 
^iquary, XXX. p. 255. This author gives a levir specimens of 
prayere. ^dressedt to Ganesa. This, is one : “ Who ridesi on 
the rat, who has a modak in his hand, whose ears are uir^ fly-wisks 
who wears a long sacred thread, who is dwarfish in sue. who i^ 
the son of Siva, who dispels difficulties, salutation to his feet.” 
nfid., p. 255. This is another prayer of a Brahman boy: “ The 
eiephantrfaced’ god who is accompanied by the group of beings 
wha eata^ exc^eot fruits like the fcopito and gwaba^ the son of 
Uma who destroys misery. I salute the lotus of the Lord of diffl- 
cnltie*” (Vinayako^r Ibid. As may be easily seen there are no 
theological conceptions at all in the wording of-such prayers. 

221 Srikanta Iyer, “The Popular view of Ganesa in-Mhdras.*’ Tndian 
Antiquary, XXX, p. 255. 
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claims him as “ the Primordiai essence ; the absolute supreme 
principle by which the wlhole universe is regulated is named 
Ganapati... The supreme being who protects the collection 
of all things is Ganapati. The leader of angels and other 
such beings is also called Ganapati.... He who presides over 
the assemblance of the transcendental and perceptible ele¬ 
ments is Ganapati... He who rules over all the aspects of 
Brahma, whether manifest or unmanifest, is Ganapati”. 

VII 

SKANDA AND GANESA 

And what were in the meantime the relations between 
Ganapati and his supposed brother Kumara, Karttikeya, 
bkanda or Subrahmanya ? Purposely we have avoided speak¬ 
ing of this subject in the preceding pages to study the ques¬ 
tion here as thoroughly as possible. This second son of God 
who appears in the puranic and epic period seems to be, let 
us put it clearly, an intruder- How does he behave with 
•the real son of God ? That is the question. The study of 
Saiva myth and art will disclose many interesting revelations. 

Miss Alice Getty after the study of numerous images of 
Ganesa, both, in painting and sculpture, draw's this final con¬ 
clusion :— 

“ Parvati holding the child Ganesa on her lap is practically 
never found either in stone sculptures or in Kangra minia¬ 
tures, for although Ganesa and Karttikeya were often re¬ 
presented with Parvati, it is invariably Karttikeya who is 
seated on her lap while Ganesa is playing beside her”.^* 

This is the relative position of the tw'o brothers in two 
Kangra paintings of the Indian Museum, London, which are 
-worth a detailed study. In both Karttikeya as Sh<xnmukha 
(with six heads) is shown in Parvati’s lap.^^* In one which 

222 "Sarasyati, * Greatness of Ganapati, ” Journal of the Indian Society 

of Oriental Art, VIII, p. 41 . 

223 Getty, Ganesa, p. 34. 

‘224 ll)id.f pi. lOb. 




Fig. 24 

Siva’s Family in Mount Kailasa, Kangra Painting 
Courtesy of the Director, Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 












Fig. 25 

Siva as Bhutesvara with Parvati, 
Shanmukha and Ganapati, Kangra Painting 

Courtesy of the Director, Victoria & Albert Museum, 
London, 
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depicts Siva as the Destroyer Ganapati is seated behind hia 
father, half hidden, as if he were not daring to approach the 
family circle. Further stil, one may see the rat, Ganapati’s 
vehicle ; while the peacock the vehicle of Karttikeya is perched 
on the branch of a tree over the cave where they are shelter¬ 
ed. 

In the other painting there is more movement and family 
pathos. (I^g. 25) Siva as Bhutesvara (“The Lord of 
Spirits”) is shown stringing a garland of skuUs which he 
usually wears under this denomination. Both children help 
the father. Ganesa, who looks taller than his brother, is 
standing to the left holding the string streched to facilitate 
the work of his father ; while Shanraukha, who is shown 
more developed than in the preceding picture hands over one 
of the skulls, picked up from a heap, to his father, wishing 
not to be less than Ganapati. This seems to be the real 
childish feeling of jealousy, for while the hand that holds 
the skull is directed to his father, he is unmistakably staring 
at his brother. 

The same feeling of shame on the part of Ganesa seems 
to be discovered in a beautiful Rajput drawing of the British 
Museum. (Fig. 26) Siva nude and with matted hair as a 
yogin is represented .leaning against the trunk of a tree. 
Parvati, dutifully, pours milk into his own cup. Behind his 
father, in the same family circle, Shanmukha as a boy, also 
nude, is offering food to his vdhana, the peacock, which is 
standing high on the trunk of the tree. In the foreground 
but separated from the other three one sees Ganesa, seated 
between the bull Nandi and a lioness. Imitating his brother 
he seems to have brought some of his ladhus to feed the 
vdhanas of his parents, but owing to his elephant’s head, 
or to his low origin there seems to be in him some sort of 
inferiority complex which makes him sit, let us say, within 
the animal kingdom rather than on the carpet occupied by 
his parents and his brother. The artist of this drawing seems 
to have had a highly developed sense of humour. 

228 Miss Getty, op. cit., p. 35, does not seem to interpret this drawing 
properly. 
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Unlike these specimens there are numerous representa¬ 
tions of the two brothers wherein they appear on the same 
level. Such is the case of another Rajput drawing of the 
British Museum, wherein Siva appears as Garigadhara. While 
the sacred river flows from Siva’s hair at the request of the 
sage Bhaglratha fwho appears in the lower left corner of the 
picture), the two boys Shanmukha and Ganapati try to collect 
a few drops of the holy water in some little lotas. (Also 
see Fig. 24). 

One more painting of the collection of Miss Alice Getty, 
beautifuBly reproduced in colours in her monograph, shows 
the two brothers next to each other in adoration in front of 
Siva and Parvati in a darhar on Mount Kailasa. Resourceful 
Ganapati, painted fully red. has taken his position in the 
first row of gods next to Brahma, leaving Shanmukha in the 
second row next to Krsna and Visnu. 

A marble sculpture of our Indian Historical Researdi 
Institute, coming from northern Gujerat displays Siva and 
Parvati in the centre, Siva having Ganga issuing from the 
top of his jatd-mukuta. (Fig. 22) To the right of Siva there 
is Ganapati reclining on the Nandi which appears between 
him and his father. Shanmukha is seen to the left of Parvati, 
Iiaving the lion, Parvati’s vdhana, in front. Both Ganesa and 
Shanmukha appear as the dutiful children of the couple, the 
former looking older than the latter. 

Another stone sculpture of the Dacca Museum shows the 
two brothers in the same position of equality. Parvati is 
lyirig' on her left side having a child on a lotus-flower in front. 
That child is Siva, who, according to a puranic myth, took the 
shape of a babe when she came to the Assembly of Gods to 
choose a husband. This is clearly shown by the linga carved 
on top of the image of the goddess. To the left of the Unga 
there are two small figures of Ganesa and Karttikeya. 

220 Getty, op. cit, pi. 10a. 

227 Getty, op, cit., frontispidece. 

228 Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures, 
p. 138 and pis. WII and Liv. 




Fig 26 

Siva’s Family, Rajput Drawing 
Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, London. 



















Fig. 27 

The Tandavan at Elephanta 
with Karttikeya and Ganapati 
to the left 
Copyright, 

Archaeological Survey of India. 


Fig. 28 

3, Parvati and Ganapati 
Dancing Gvory) 
Historical Research Institute 
Bombay. 
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• The beautiful panels of the big Saivite cave of Elephanta 
reproduce also the two brothers on the side of their parents, 
almost in every panel, (Fig. 28) the only difference from the 
above specimens being that in these sculptures Karttikeya 
always looks older than Ganapati. 

Contrary to what Miss Getty says in all groups of 
saptamatrkds, or astamdtrkds I know, for instance the one of 
Elephanta, the goddesses are flanked by the two brothers. 

The two brothers are also found together in the frescos 
of two of the caves of Bazaklik, Chinese-Turkestan, viz. 
Nos. 7 and 32. Two images of Ganesa and Karttikeya werC 
also found together in a cave at Kombeng, Borneo, showing 
thereby that they were combinely worshipped. • 

Once more they are shown together attending the pori- 
nirvdna of the Buddha on a small fragment at Sarnath. They 
are grouped with other Brahmanical deities, and Ganapati 
appears riding on the rat. ■ 

The Hindu popular mind, accustomed to depict their 
gods .subject to the same feelings and passions that exist 
among men, could not but suppose that some rivalry and 
bitterness must have sprang between the two brothers. This 
is clearly revealed in two popular stories that are narrated 
concerning their relations. When it was a question of their 
marriage their parents decided that he would marry first who 
would go first round the world. Subrahmanya on his peacock 
sportively attempted the contest; but tricky, casuistical 
Ganapati went round, his parents telling them that the world 
is typefied in Siva, Siva being the Creator of the world : 
“ What is the world but your own holy self ? ” Siva approved 
of the statement of Ganapati, who accordingly was married 
forthwith. (When his brother came back from his long journey, 

229 Getty, op. cif., pp. 11 and 27. 

299 Getty, op. cit., p. 41. 

231 p. 63. 

232 foucher, Iconographie Buddhique de VInde, I, flg. 30. 
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he was furious against his elephantine brother, and he in spite 
retreated to Mount Kraundia where he Uved as a brah- 
macdrin for the rest of his Hfe. 

Another similar story concerning a pomegranate is also 
narrated, wherein the ill feeling of Subrahmanya against 
Ganesa is also clearly emphasized. *** In point of fact Ven- 
katakrishna Rao acknowledges that “ the Puranas are replete 
with stories in which he (Ganesa) fought with Skanda and 
emerged victorious, though with the loss of his tusk. *•* 

The growing importance of Ganesa in the appreciation of 
the people is discovered through the works of art. jWe have 
seen how Shanmukha is always depicted on PSrvati's lap in 
former days, but this place was finally given to Ganesa. Miss 
Getty mentions a Northern Indian bronze in which Ganapati 
is seated on the right knee of Parvati ; while in a very rare 
porcelain group the boy is seated on the left knee of Siva. 
We know of a painting in a temple in Vaikom, Tkavancore 
State, of the early 16th century, which displays the boy 
Ganapati seated on the left leg of Parvati. 

A new step in Ganapati's successful carrier is marked by 
the fact that in modem times when the two brothers are being 
mentioned, Ganapati is supposed to be the elder and Skanda 
the younger. The roles of both were finally exchanged. It 
was but natural, for as Srikanta Iyer says about Ganapati, 
*‘as the favourite son of Siva, he receives honours equal to 
him”. Mons. Jean Herbert gives a philosophical aspect of 
the two brothers whidi may perhaps explain thig preference 
of the Indian people for the elephant-faced god: “The 
hunger, Skanda, generally represented as Ae war god, one 
who loves violent activity, symbolizes the appeal to the brutal 

*»* Srikanta Iyer, op. cit, Indian AnttQuOn/, XXX, p. 255. 

Somasundaram Pillai, PaXni, p. 2, n. 1. The full stoiy will be nar¬ 
rated in one of the following chapters. Cf. b^w, p, 212. 
aw Vc nk ata kri shnn Rao, “The Ganapati Cult", QJMS., XIEJ, p. 94. 
**• Kramrisch, Dra^g^da and Kerala in the Art of Travancore, pi. 41. 
*»» Srikanto Iyer, op. cit., p. 255, 
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pb 3 ^cal force as means to attain liberation ; he is not much 
honoured by the Hindus, who are not much in favour of such 

action, and feel more inclined to the practice of ahimsa . 

The elder, Gane^,>en the other hand_represents the ap¬ 

peal to the spiritual force in the course of the soul towards 

Uberation”.”* 

% 

The fact is that in Northern India, Skanda, Kumara or 
Karttikeya is absolutely overlooked in the religious life of 
the people. For the majority of the people Siva (baa only one 
son and that is Ganesa or Ganapati. Accordingly he receives 
the titles of Sivaputra, Sambhutanya and Sambhusuta: 

Two specimens of the Museum of our Indian Historical 
Research Institute ^ow Ganapati in this last stage of hb 
successful career. (Fig. 29) One is a copper image of a four¬ 
armed Siva, coming from the southern Maratha country.. It' is 
dated 18th century. The two upper hands of the god hold 
the trident and the damaru (drum). With the other two 
hands he embraces Parvatl to his left and Ganesa to his ri^t, 
who are thus seated on his legs. 

The other specimens is a very modem oue. (Fig. 28) It is 
a group, in ivory imitating the statues of the Hoysala school 
of sculpture representing Siva, Parvatl and Ganapati dancing. 
It has been carved by Shri Anandu Manjanath Shetty, a 
teacher of the Sir J. J. Jeejibhoi School of Art, Bombay. 

i . 

W'e have been studying the sudden rise of Ganesa in the 
Indian pantheon, his early humble appearance, his daring 
attempts against Skanda, his final ousting him from popular 
H^du mind and worship. His whole career is a great mystery 
which we shall try to unravel in the following pages. Perhaps 
the secret of this mystery had to be coimted amongst those 
which could not be pronounced in front of Ganesa and Skieinda 
.themselves, as narrated in the Mahanirvdna-txintroL Parvatl 

^ Herbert, Ganesa, prSeSdi d’une 4tude stir Diets ehez Us HUndtss, 

p. 23. (Lyon. 1946.) 
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much ti:oubl^ with doubts aud luiud obsoority once ap> 
proached Siva and said : " Who dse but thee, O Lord of 
the three Worlds, is able to solve these doubts of mine ? 
Thou who knowest all” Siva then replied : ‘*,What is that 
thou sayest, 0 Great Wise one and Beloved of my heart ? 
I will tell you anything, be it ever so bound in mystery^ even 
that which diould not be said before Ganesa and Skanda. 

The Skanda-Purdna reveals the deep feeling of the 
votaries of Skanda against the growing cult of Ganes£^ whsi 
it depicts the crowds of unworthy people, 8udra9 and bar¬ 
barians worshipping Siva at Soninath in order to attain to 
the heavens of the devas. The minor deities headed by Indra 
protested to Mahesvara. 'The latter then weated Vinayaka, 
the “Lord of Obstacles” to impede those low people to enter 
heaven. 


VIII 

THE STORY OF GANESA'S ORIGINS 

Several theories have been advanced to explain the origin 
of Ganesa, as he is the only animal-headed god in the Indian 
Pantheon.**® 

It h^ been supposed, that Ganesa is a Yaksa, one of 

the! attending on Kuv^.. 

ft is. mostly admitted, that the lower part of his thick-set 
lx)dy'may he the body of a yaksa ***; but ast a whole Ganesa 
is not a yaksa in the least: none of his names are found on 
yaksa 'liste, nor is he associated with yaksas in. any puranio 
myths*** 

289 Axolan,. The Great hiberotioji, (Sieccfad, p. 5 (JSIadrasi 19220 
The: animal avatdras of Virau, Fisb, Toxioiae, Boar,. I4on., ar»= of . a 

different character. They are only manifestations of God. The 
•uohajxas are not sods-. 

CpomaraswaixjR Yaksa,. Fart 1,. pp. T-14; 

2« Deb, “The Durga Pooga: a Federation of Divinitiesi,” Cttictttto 
Municipal Cazzette, 1932, October. 

248 Getty, op. cit.,' p. 13. 

p. 271 
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Miss Getty is inclined to believe that “he was primarily 
the totem of a Dravidan tribe ”, ^ 'But there is no evid^oe 
concerning the existence or such totem. There certainly 
existed in India the-^tribe of the Odjas or Kasas, who vay 
likely had an elephant as their Idncana, but there was never 
a composite idncana partly human and partly animal, re¬ 
sembling the figure of the elephant god. 

Similarly it has been said that he originally belonged to 
an animal cult. And Miss Getty seems to like the theory 
“since his image is found in Hindu temples worshipped in 
company with the animal avatars of Visnu But there is 
no clear evidence of any animal worship in ancient India. The 
very serpents were never worshipped, but propitiated only. 

Some authors believe that Ganesa was originally “a 
Dravidian deity worshipped by the aboriginal populations of 
India .*** We must say first of all that the so-called aboriginal 
populations of India are different from the Dravidians. There 
is certainly not the least evidence of such a divinity in the 
Proto-Dravidian cities of the Indus Valley ; nor have anthro¬ 
pologists ever brought forward such an elephantine god from 
any aboriginal tribe. 

A South Indian legend describes him as a demi-god who 
threw his broken tusk to a giant demon named Gaja- 
mukhasura; the latter forthwith became a rat which was 
token by Ganesa as his vdhana, The eiarly stages of the 
career of Ganapati which were described above show him 

Ibid., p. 1. 

The rat, Ganesa’s vahana, seems to have been a totem among the 
Mundas and othar aboriginal tribes of Qiota Nagpur. Cf. Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II. p. 113 (1891). 

Crooke, The Popular Religidn and Folk-lore of Northern India, I, 
p. 184. 

248 Getiy, op. ctt., p. 1. 

24» iWd. 

280 Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeologie du Sud de VInde, H, p. 44 (Paris 
1914). 
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indcsd in tliis character of deim-god of the legend, but this 
does not explain his origin in the least. 

Nor is the opinion of those who call him a “Dravidian 
Sun-god ” satisfactory. Certainly the Proto Dravidians worship- 
pea the Sun, but it was identified with An, the Lord, the 
Proto-type of Siva. Nor had any of the eight forms of An 
any shape similar to an elephant. 

Very recently Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan has propounded the 
theory that thou^ Ganesa as worshipped now is not found 
in Vedic works he is “ in spirit ” in the very Rgveda, because 
his powers and names are associated with the Maruts-Rudra- 
Brhaspati- Indra conceptions.^®^ Yet his argumentation is 
faulty, because since Ganapati w‘as admitted to the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, he naturally was in the course of time given different 
powers which were conceived as divine powers from very an¬ 
cient days ; but this is on no account a proof that Ganesa is a 
very ancient Hindu deity as he affirms. 

All these opinions about the origin of Ganesa which we 
have recorded try to explain the beginnings of this puzzling 
god by facts which are obscure and unknown, as the nature 
of the yaksas and of the totems, and the prevalence of animal 
cult in .the aboriginal rites. It is not a satisfactory method. 
An unsown thing naust be explained by well known facts 
and clear ideas. Otheiwise the mystery increases and the 
problem becomes more entangled. We shall follow this 
method. 

Of the three names that are given to the son of An (the 
proto-type of Siva) in the inscriptions of the Indus Valley 
there is one which, as seen above, doubtlessly identifies him 
Tsith Skanda = Subrahmanya. That name is Murugatif the 
oldest Dravidian name of Subrahmanya. But there is another 
name which is worth- studying while looking into the origins 

Aravamuthan, “Ganesa: due to a Cult and a Culture^ Journal 
of Oriental Research, XVm (1949), pp. 226-280, 233. 
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of Ganesa. Murugati is also called Anil. What is the meaning 
of this name ? 

Anil simply means “ the Son of An.” It is a clear con¬ 
fession of the divine filiation of Murugan. But dne may also 
mean “elephant,” and the suflfix added to a noun (now il 
has become in) means “ of. ” Thus dneil would mean “ of the 
elephant.” This compound word, after the usual vowel eli¬ 
mination, becomes anil. So the name Anil besides meaning 
“the son of An” may also mean “of the elephant.” This 
double meaning of this name seems to have been the origin 
of Ganapati. That this meaning was understood for some 
time in connection with Ganesa, the Sanskrit name of this 
god Gajasya clearly shows. Ga-jasya means “ of the elephant.” 
It is a perfect translation of anil. 


This meaning given to the name Anil was the cause of 
the production of images of the son of An having an elephant's 
head. Naturally the whole figure could not be an elephant, 
because' the son of An w'as the son of God, and God was con¬ 
ceived and represented in human form. The image therefore 
was the image of a god, in hmnan form, having the face 
or head of an elephant. A series of names, both in Dravidian 
and in Sanskrit shows this composite nature of this new pro^ 
duction. They are al names by which Ganesa is mentioned :- 


Dravidian ‘. Anaimukavar, “ One with the face of elephant ” 

f Ndgdnana, “ One having the face of elephant ” 
Gajdnana Ditto 

Gajasya Ditto 

Hastinmalla “ One who has the cheek and temples 

of an elephant” 

Gajamukha “ One having the face of an elephant ” 
Karimukha Ditto 

Gajavaktra Ditto 

Gajavadana Ditto 

This new image adorned with the face of an elephant was 


Sanskrit 




not, it is understood, in the beginning, a new son of An, dif¬ 
ferent from Murugan. It was the same Murugan, the only 
son of An, with a new appearance, with a new face. 
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This phenomenon of face changing is hinted at in several 
myths concerning Ganesa. Parvatl, it is said, was in despair 
for not having had offspring from Siva. After many prayers 
and sacrifices she heard a voice from heaven which advised 
h» to betake herself to her appartments where she would 
find her son. She full of joy ran to her own room where rfie 
found a beautiful youth whom she and Siva accepted as their 
son. To commemorate this great event they celebrated a 
feast to which they invited all the gods. All were admiring the 
beautiful youth, excepting Sani (Saturn) who had his eyes 
fixed persistently on the ground. Parvati could not stand this 
indifference. She bade him gaze upon her son. Hardly had 
he raised his eyes when the head of the youth was converted 
into ashes. Great was the consternation in that assembly of 
gods ; but Visnu, mounting on Garuda, his vdhana, flew to 
the banks of the river Puspabhadra, where he found an 
elephant asleep. He cut off his head ; flew back to where the 
gods were assembled and putting the head on the shoulders 
of ^e beheaded youth, return him to life. 

-I. f ■ 

Another story says that Siva himself cut off the youth’s 
head while fighting with him not knowing that he was the 
son of Pm^ati. Then on learning the truth he ordered the 
devas to cut off the head of the first being they would find 
near by, which happened to be an elephant, and placing that 
head oh the headless trunk, Ganesa was produced. 

A third myth says that after the emanation of this son 
of Siva from his mind, when Parvati saw him produced with¬ 
out- her participation, she cursed him; as a result of this 
curse, the elephant’s face appeared. 

These three stories clearly show that the god whom we 
now call Ganesa had originally a man’s head, which was at a 
later period substituted for the head of an elephant. 


2*2 Brahmavaivarta Purana. 

258 Siva Purana. 

254 Varona Purana, Cf. below, p. 207 
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Who made this substitution ? or in other words.: Who 
were the first who produced images of Murugan with the 
he^ of an elephant ? 

Besides the so-called aboriginal tribes of India and the 
Dravidians who appeared at a later period, there was in 
India an ancient nation of very high civilization, of extra-^ 
ordinary intcfllectual attainments which we have now to 
acknowledge as one of the foundations of Indian culture. 
That is the Naga nation.^*® The Nagas, or Serpents, were 
spread all over India. A number of tribes are now acknowledged 
as Naga tribes; the Garudas (hawks), the Makaras (cro¬ 
codiles) and the Gajas (elephants) undoubtedly belonged 
to this race. In fact the word naga also means “ elephant 
in Sanskrit. 

The idea of giving the head of an elephant to Skanda, 
the God of War, according to the meaning of the name Anil, 
is not so extraordinary after all. Th^^lephant ”, says Dr. 
Gokhale, “ is one of the most celebrated animals in the litera¬ 
ture of ancient India. His strength, majesty and wisdom, 
and also his terrible madness are of common reference in 
literary texts ”. Socially the elephant was considered one 
of the most useful animals in creation, and even from the, 
aesthetic point of view the elephant is held as a type of beauty- 
down to the present. 

It is not therefore strange that one day was set appart 
every yeaf* in Ancient India to commemorate all these ex-' 
cellent qualities of this pachyderm. The feast was called 
Natti-maha. It was the feast' of the elephant. Accordingly 

^ The present writer alter protected studies in that ancient period is 
now fully convinced that the Nagas were different from the Dravi¬ 
dians, thou^ they were soon mixed with'them. Naga traditions 
and recollections are faithfully recoded in the Mahabharata. 

^ Mahabharata, Adi Parva, 1235-1303. Cf. Heras, Studies in Proto- 
Indo-Mediterranean Culture, 1, pp. 361-395. 

Gtokhale, ‘Some Obscure Cults.” JB£JtJLS^ XXVII, p. a70. 
Cf. Blochmann, Ain-i-Akhari, I, p. 121. ■ 

Commentary on the PSli Jataka, No. 455, 
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the four genii wio were supposed to support the heavens had 
the shape of elephants, creatures of great strength. These 
four dig-gajas were probably at a later period identified with 
the four Vindyakas, or demons who created obstacles, about 
whom we spoke above. In a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles 
north of Jodhpur, there is a column on whose top there are 
four images of Ganapati facing the four quarters of the earth. 
Evidently they are the four dig-gajas. And yet the inscription 
engraved on the column opens with an obeisance made to 
Vinayaka. The four so-called Ganapatis are therefore the 
four dig-gajas and the four Vinayakas, There was beades 
the giant-demon caJlled Gajamukhasura, “demon with the 
face of an elephant,” '^om Ganapati defeated, as seen 
above. 

All this elephant mythology was most likely the product 
of the activity of the Gajas, the Naga tribe of ancient India. 
It is our considered opinion that the first images of Skanda 
or Mmugan having the face of an elephant were imagined 
and produced by sculptors of this tribe. And it was after 
the production of these images, when they were numerous 
all round, that some stories about the origin of this elephant 
god sprang among the people. This Anil or Gajasya was the 
son of an elephant to whom Parvati had given a potion of 
her own confection. Parvati claimed the child as her own 
offspring, and Siva accepted him as a son of P^ati. 
The popular mind realized that Siva had already Murugan 
as a son. He could not have another. This elephant-faced 
boy was declared to be the son of Parvati, and a queer son, 
at that. 

Yet this was to admit that AniI=Gajasya was different 
from Murugan. There were therefore two gods, one the son 

25* Epigraphid Indica, IX, pp, 277 flf. (Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism p. 148-9) 
Althou^ the date ot the inscriptiion is very late, viz 862 AJD^ 
they fibres and the invocation may chrystalize an earlier idea 
descended to the people of the 9th century by tradition. 

281 Jacobi, ** Brahmanism, ” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 807, 
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of Siva, the other the son of Parvatl. Yet a new myth pro¬ 
claimed the new elephant god to be the son of both. Siva 
himsdlf is introduced explaining to Ganesa why he is Gajdnana: 
“ I, in company with Parv'^ati once retired to the forest on the 
slopes of the Himalaya to enjoy each other’s company, when 
we saw a female elephant making herself happy with a male 
elephant. This excited our passion and we decided to enjoy 
ourselves in the form of elephants. I became a male elephant 
and Parvati a female elephant and we pleased ourselves; as 
a result you were born with the face of an elephant 

We may besides recollect the fact that according to the 
myth related above, when Ganapati lost his original head by 
the destructive influence of the gaze of Sani, the one who 
brought the elephant head to the beheaded boy was Visnu. 
Now Visnu has in modern times been acknowledged as a non- 
Aryan god ; and owing to his many connections with Nagas 
(Sesa-Bhagvan, Kurinavatara, Varahavatara, etc) we may 
probably assign a Naga origin to him. This is again a new 
connection between Ganapati and the Nagas. 

Ail this development of the figure and myth of Ganesa, 
seems to have taken place within the Naga nation. TVaces of 
this Naga participation in the early evolution of Ganapati 
may be easily discovered in the later images of this god. 
The majority of these images bear one of two snakes round 
the belly and round the neck of Ganesa. (Fig. 23) Miss Getty 
refers to “ the serpent Sesa (one of the famous Nagas of epic 
reputation) adopted in Nepal for certain representations of 
Ganesa in dancing attitude Besides she publishes a 
drawing of a metal image of Ganapati worshipped by the 
esoteric sects, that has a five-headed naga overshadowing 
his head. 


2«2 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Icdnografhyi I, pt. t, p, S3. 

Cf. Homell, “The Chank shell Cult of India,** Antiquity, XVI, pp. 
113-133; Prziluski, “The name of the God Visnu and the Krspa- 
Legend, “ Q. J. M. S, XXV, pp. 39-48. 

Cf. Zimmer, Mythis and Symbols in Indian Art and Ctoltization, pp. 
59-68. 

SM Getty op, cit, p. 39 and pi. 18c. 

Ibid., p. 17. 
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In the collection of images "of Ganapati, of the Museum 
of our Indian Historical Research Institute, we have several 
specimens (Figs. No. 31, 32) one of them very primitive, with 
a Ndga spreading its hood oyer the head of the icon. In 
‘another image the heads of two noflros appear froiri behind 
the elbow of the two arms of the god. 

Miss Getty also notes that when the images of Ganapati 
are found in the open under trees or in. the fields are very often 
accompanied by Naga slabs. 

We may also remark here that the image of Ganapati 
is associated with crocodiles both in EUora^®* and in 
Burma. The tribe of the Makaras is one of the ancient 
Naga tribes. 

That the Nagas were well acquainted with Ganapati is 
■ well proved by the fact that even Naga kings were named 
after him. One of the kings dethroned by Samudra Gupta 
after returning from his southern expedition was called 
Ganapatinaga.^^® 


IX 

GANAPATVS CONNECTIONS WITH SKANDA 

Inspite of the extraordinary development of Ganapati, 
his cult and his myths in the course of centuries, we may still 
trace numerous traits of his original days when he wias one 
with Murugan = Skanda. Those original! characteristics of 
Skanda have been inherited by Ganapati and have been kept 
round him with very suggestive persistency. We shall study 

the^' traits presently. 

• ^\ • 

Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

288 Cf. Burgess, Report on ithe EUora Cave Temples, pi. XXX, flg. 2. 

269 Getty, op.'diL, p. 29. 

270 Allahabad Pillar inscription oi Samudra Gupta: Fleet, Gupta In¬ 
scriptions, p. 6. 








Fig. 29 

Siva with Parvati and Ganapati 
Indian Historical Research Institute, Born 


Fig. 30 

Three Eyed Ganesa standing with a Naga 
coiled round his belly 
Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 














Fig. 31 

Primitive Gane«a protected witi 
hood of a Five-Headed Nag; 
ItidiLii Historical Research Insti 
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1. Names of Ganapati 

(а) PUlayar. This is a Tamil name of Ganapati. It 
means “Noble Child.” This is exactly the meaning of the 
Sanskrit word Kumdra, one of the names of Skanda. 

(б) Makan. Another Dravidian name meaning “son.” 
It is also the meaning of Kumara. 

(c) Vindyaka. It means “ Lord of obstacles, ” but the 
Vdmana Purdna gives another meaning, viz. Vi~ndyaka, “ One 
who has no Lord ”. This is precisely the meaning of the 
word Anisa which the Svetdsvatara Upanisad gives to the 
Son of God. 

(d) Ganapati, “ the Lord of Ganas.” Karttikeya or 
Skanda is supposed to be the Lord of the heavenly hosts in 
his fight against the asuras. 

(e) Visvaksena. This is a title Ganapati is given in 
some Vaisnava temples of South India. It means “the 
Lord of all” Cf. (d). 

2. Position of Ganapati 

Generally he is shown seated but Miss Getty remarks 
that “ in his most ancient images he was more often figured 
standing (Fig. 31) The Madras Museum has a beautiful 
specimen of a standing Ganapati. (See fig. 25) Such images 

271 Prof. Bagchi, “ Some Linguistic Notes ”, IX, p. 263, says that 

this is not the original meaning of the word pillaiyar, for in Pali 
the word pillaka means “ a young elephant.” Hence according to 
him pille originaUy meant “ the young of the elephant.” Pillaka 
does not mean “the young of the elephant” in Palli, but “the 
young one”. In the “Vaddhakisukanaiataka” the sukanapillake 
is mentioned, i.e., “the young of the pig.” The Jdtaka, II, p. 406. 
The word pilla in Palli is evidently derived from Dravidian. 

272 Vamana Purdna Cf. Aravamuthaii, “ Ganesa ; Clue to a Cult and a 
Culture”, Journal of Oriental Research, XVIII (1949), pp. 229 and 
241. 

273 Cf. above, p. 157. 

274 Srikanta Iyer, op. cit., p. 255. 

278 Getty, op. cit., p. 19. 
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are called Prasanna Ganapati, when he is shown perfectly 
erect. The Museum of our Indian Historical Research Insti¬ 
tute has also some specimens. The images of Munigan 
or Palni Kurinji Andavar, which are some of the dde^ images 
of Subrahmanya^ show him always erect in this position. 

3. The arms of Ganapati 

In India it is customary to represent the ^ds with four 
or more arms. Ganapati is often shown with four, six,^ eight, 
ten and mca-e armsbut a number of very primitive images 
of Ganapati, following the type of the carving of the Man- 
taka Cetinga stupa of Ceylon, are two armed only. Miss Getty 
publi^es four of them which are very characteristic. One is 
Singhalese, two are from the Nahar Collection, Calcutta, a 
fourth one is in die British Museum. The Museum of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute has one image with two 
arms only, which is not so early. (Fig. 34) His left hand is 
in abhaya-mudra. We consider it to be a South Indian speci¬ 
men dated 16th cent. It is an atavic manifestation of an 
early form. The earliest images of Skanda as Kurinji Andavar 
have always two hands only. So is the stone carving from 
Banaras described above. Apparently the early Ganapati 
had two arms in the same way as Skanda 

4. The five heads of Ganapati. 

The images of Ganesa as Heramba having five heads 
have already been described, four in the four directions of 
the earth, and the fifth above ; but we know one coming from 
Munshiganj District, Dacca, which has the five heads in the 
same tier, as the six heads of Shanmukha. 

5. Gai^esa bed 

We have seen how Skanda is called the Red God.” The 
images of Ganapati are supposed to be painted red. In the 
Rajput watercolours Ganapati is always painted red, at kast 
his face. 


are Getty, op. dit., pis, 2b; 13b slid d; 13a. 
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6. Ganapati the son of the mind of Siva 

Certain Hindu sects look upon Ganesa as born from Siva’s 
mind, so as to be the personification of Siva’s divine manas 
or mind One of the myths recorded in puranic literature 
is a crj’^stallization of this idea. It is said that while Siva was 
immersed in profound thought, a great radiance issued from 
his forehead and there sprang into existence a wonderful youth 
endowed with all the qualities of Siva. "V^en goddess Uma 
saw this Son of Siva created without her participation he 
pronounced the following curse : “ May thy head resemble 
that of an elephant, and thy body be deformed by a huge 
belly.” This curse was accepted by Siva and the elephant¬ 
faced dwarfish Ganesa is the result of it. 

This myth reflects the vedic ideas concerning the fiUiation 
of God’s son; he is mind-born without the participation of any 
goddess. This son of God, moreover, endowed with all the 
qualities of Siva, was “ a second himself,” to use the expression 
of the Satapatha Brdhmana. 

7. Ganapati the god of Wisdom 

(We saw how Murugan or Skanda, being born from the 
mind of God, was supposed to be “ the Universal Guru.” 
Ganapati is called “ the God of Wisdom He is also styled 
Kavim Kavinam Vipratamam, “ the wisest of the wise 
He is, in fact, supposed to be a “ fountain of knowledge ”, 
“beaming forth light and knowledge”.®®^ In many of 
his statues one of his hands holds the modaka, a 
large cake which is the symbol of M.(iho,-Buddh& (Supreme 
Wisdom) In some of the Vaisnava temples of South India 


2 TT Getty, op. cit., p. 52. 

278 YarSha Purana. ' 

Srikanta Iyer, op. cit., p. 255, Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism 
and other Minor SectSy^p. 149. Bhandarkar’s view nevertheless does 
not seem to be correct. 

280 Venkatakrishna Rao, “The Ganapati Cult”, QJJMTJS., XLI (1949), 
p. 98. 

281 Ibid., p. 99. 

282 Getty, op. cit., p. 18.' 

18 
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Ganapati is w^orshippcd undor tliG dGnomination of TuTnhikhdi 
AIwclt, which means ** the Sage with the elephant s tooth . 
In the same wiay as in the case of Sanatkumara he is also 
surrounded by brilliancy and light. One of his titles in Nepal 
is Surya Ganapati. ' The very head of an elephant with 
which he is endowed is said to be an emblem of sagacity. 

Ganesa, therefore, being the god of wisdom is supposed 
to be “ the Patron of letters. He is, as such, invoked in the 
beginning of any writing to insure literary success. “ Almost 
all the standard works in the Sanskrit and vernacular lan¬ 
guages begin with an invocation of the help of this God of 
Wisdom In fact all Hindu books generally commence 

with these words : Ganesdya navmh, “ Reverence to Ganesa.” 
In many parts of South India and especially in Travancore 
State, children on being put to school begin their writing 
lesson with a similar invocation : Harih IShri Ganapataya 
namah, “Hari, Reverence to the Holy Ganapati”.^®® Some 
of his images represent him holding a book. 

Ganapati, being the Patron of all literary, work, easily 
became himself a scribe, an as such he has been represented 
writing (at times using his owm broken tusk as stylus) , in 
India, ^®® Nepal and Indo-China. In the Mahdnirvdna- 
tantra he is described as writing down the Tantras at the 
dictation of his father Siva. In the same way he is said to 
h 9 ,ve been writing the Mahdbhdrata at the dictation of 

283 Ibid., pp. 1 and 39. 

284. Srikanta Iyer, op. cit, p. 255. 

285 Getfy, op. cit,, p. 5. 

286 Ibid., p. 23. 

287 Srikanta Iyer, op. cit, p. 255. 

288 Travancore State Manual, II, p. 51. 

289 Getty, op. cit, 4. 

280 Ibid., 

281 lbid.,'p. 18i In Egypt, the Egyptian got Tooth, the second god of the 

triad of Thebes, himself also considered as the God of Wisdom, 
is also depicted as a scribe and supposed to be the inventor of 
writing and patron of letters. (Cf. Getty, op. cit, pi. la). 
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Fig. 34 

Two-Armed Seated Ganapati 
with his left hand in Abhaya-Mudra 
Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay, 


Fig. 33 

Standing Ganapati 
Courtesy of the Curator, Madras Museum 
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Fig. 35 

Gsnspsti scstcd on the Rat, this being upon the Peacock, 

Kumara’s vahana 


Indian Historical Research Institute. Bombay 
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Vyasa. It is narrated that while Vyasa was praying to 
Brahma asking for help to write his poem, Ganesa appeared 
to him. He offered himself to Vyasa to write the whole poem 
at his dictation ; a task which he accomplished with extra¬ 
ordinary speed. There is a Rajput painting showing this 
scene in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

His'character of God of Wisdom makes h’m also con¬ 
nected with agriculture, as the latter is the fruit of wisdom. 
His title of Vighnesvara, “ Lord of Obstacles ”, is also founded 
upon wisdom, for wisdom, surpasses all difficulties. The same 
is the or%in of his other name Siddhiddtd, “Bestower of 
Success.” 


8. Ganesa a Brahmacabi'n 

He was supposed to be a Brahmacarih, according to an 
ancient tradition. So was also Murugan. But legend gave 
him two consorts Buddhi (wisdom) and Siddhi (succe^). 
The latter is some times, called Riddhi (perfection). Such 
was also the final fate of Subrahmanya, 

-9. - Ganesa worshipped in .I'he, Mountains 

An in^ription of Champa speaks of a donation made to 
Ganesa of Candanagiri (i.e. “ the Sandal Mountain ”) . ^^ In 
fact there exists a tradition in India that his cult is.practi^d 

292 A1 Biruni, India, (Translated by Sachau), I, p. 134. 

299 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature,. I,p.. 468, n. 4, opines, 
that the passage containing this legend in some copies of the epic 
is an interpolation. The legend does not seem to be earlier than 
the 9th century. 

294 Coomaraswamy, in Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
XXVI. p. 30. 

295 Cf. Gupte, “Harvest festivals in honour of Gauri and Ganesh,” 
Indian Antiquary. XXXV. 1906, p. 36. 

26 « Getty, op. cit., p. 35. “La couleur rouge de son corps est celle quo 
• donne aux grandes yogins la pratique intense de la meditaticm.’’ 
Herbert, Ganesa, p. 27. 

Bergaigne, Inscriptions Sanscrites de Campi, p. 362, 
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in mountains, a tradition which accompanied him from India 
to Japan. Such is also the cult of Murugan. 

10. A NEW Vahana op Ganapati 

Thou^ the rat is supposed to be the vahana of Ganapati, 
yet at times he is also represented riding on a peacock, Twaj/ilra, 
the vahana of Kumara. On such occasions he is styled Mayu- 
raganapati,^^^ An image in the Museum of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute displays him riding on his rat, 
who is likewise placed on the peacock of Kumara. The rat is 
busily engaged eating a ladhu of his master, as he is not engag¬ 
ed in locomotion (Fig. 35). 

11. The Dignity of Ganapati 

The main dignity of Ganapati, his essential character I 
should say, is that he is the Lord and Leader of the ganas. 
Even this character seems to have been usurped, for Kumara 
had also been the Lord of the ganas before him. So Ganapati 
seemed to have been promoted to the position of the leader 
of the ganas, which Skanda had held so far. 

Ganesa therefore was originally the same as Anil=Muru- 
gan. The different shape his images took at an early period 
was the cause of the later differentiation. Yet this second god 
kept many characteristics of the first. 

X 

TRUTH ABOUT GANESA*S BIRTH 

The myths of the birth of Ganesa, in the midst of much 
useless foUiage, discover some extraordinary truths in their 
background which are worth serious consideration owing to 
its persistency. 

208 Getty, op. cit., p. 54. 

29» Venkatakrishna Rao, “The Ganapati Cult”, QJMS., XU, pp. 
95 and 96. 

300 Ibid., pp. 93-94. Cf. above, p. 174. 
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1. Ganesa made by Parvati without the 

INTERVENTION OF SiVA. 

One legend says that Parvati after gently rubbing her 
body caused a youth to be produced, who had four arms and 
the head of elephant.*®^ 

Another story relates that Parvati made Ganapati out 
of the impurities of her own body giving him the face of an 
elephant; but it was only a lifeless figure. Then she sprinkled 
it with the water of the Ganges, which communicated life 
to it. 


In a third story i^iich we have already related Ganapati 
is said to be the son of an elephant to whom Parvati gave a 
to drink. 




One of the carvings of Elephanta seems to represent the 
birdi of Ganesa in Mount Kailasa. A nurse carries the little 
eh^Aant child to Parvati who is seated on the same level as 
Siva bat at a oortain distance from him as showing some (ha- 
agreonent. ^ The artist evidently wanted to show the Siva 
had noriiing to do with the birth of the elephant god. The 
flculptiHu is much damaged, but even as it is the picture is full 
of feeling. 


2 . Ganesa produced without the intervention 
OP Siva and Parvati 

We have already narrated the puranic story that relates 
the appearance of Ganapati as a beautiful youth in the private 
apartments of Parvati. He was finally accepted as theh son 
by Siva and Parvati.*®® 


Skanda Purana 
MStsya Parana 
»«« Cf. above, p. 202. 

Cf. Sastri, A Guide to Elephanid, pp. 45-40, 
^ Cf- above^ p. 200. 
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Even in far-off Nepal the advent of Ganesa was supposed 
to have taken place without the intervention of Siva and 
Parvati, for he, of his own accord, became visible in a ray of 
sunshine. The Brahmans sayed that he appeared in this 
shape as an incarnation of the son of Brahma. 

Thus puranic myths and popular legends testify to the 
falsehood laving behind the popular belief, that Ganapati is 
the son of Siva. Not only Siva cannot be called the father 
of Ganesa, but not even Parvati herself may be called his 
reail mother; for even in the two cases, which emphasize the 
non-intervention of Siva, the action of Parvati in relation to 
Ganesa is not generation in the least, but a mere external 
production. 

On the contrary there is a South Indian story which is 
narrated to explain the name of Palni, the main ^rine of 
Subrahmanya, which accidentally shows that the only and real 
son of Siva was Murugan or Skanda. Once upon a time, they 
say, Siva had a beautiful fruit in his hand, paZa “fruit.” 
(It happened to be a pomegranate). His two sons Skanda 
and Ganapati wanted the fruit each one for himself with 
exclusion of the other. In order to settle the dispute Siva 
told them that the fruit would be given to the first who would 
go round the world. Skanda ascended his mount, the peacock, 
and started his long journey. Ganesa, on his rat, oonscdered 
himsdf totally unfit to compete with the peacock of his 
brother. Accordingly he went round Siva himself, saying : 
“ Thou art the world.” Siva much pleased with the sa^uiity 
of Vinayaka, gave him the fruit. When after many years, 
Skanda arrived he was very angry against his brother who had 
won the contest owing to a trick. But Siva told him. “ Do not 
be angry for having lost the fruit. Thou art the fruit. 
Palor-m/* Skanda is therefore the real fruit of Siva, Ganapati 
is not his fruit, that is, his son, 

306 L4vi, Le Nipal, II, p. 384-8. It may be remembered that Sanat- 

kumara is also said to have appeared tO' Markandeya in a ray of 

tbe Sun, Cf, above, p. 163-164, 
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XI 

CONCLUSION 

Ganapati is a deity without a foundation in the Veda. 
He has supplanted his supposed brother and has the tendency 
of supplanting his own father, Siva. In fact he was actually 
succeeded in his attempt, in some quarters. 

The very character of the development of his person, 
his myth and his cult discovers the doubtful beginnings of 
his existence. He puts on the apparel of other gods and prides 
over the raiment borrowed from others. But in the midst of 
all this confusion created by his deeds, one discovers a few 
facts which unveil his life of mystery :— 

1. In the period which we may call Ihe pre-history of 
Ganapati, he had not the head of an elephant. His 
face was the face of a beautiful youth. 

2. The appearance of the head of an elephant seems 
to have been due to the action of the Nagas. 

3. He keeps many characteristics of his supposed brother 
Skanda; one, most important, being that he is the 
son of the mind of Siva, without any female inter¬ 
vention. 

4. Yet in this elephantine form he 'is clearly said not 
to be the son either of Siva or of Parvati. 

5. While comparing him with Skanda or Subrahmanya, 
the latter is the only son of Siva. 
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-XAVIER S. THANI KAYAGAM 

F RO^ tijne t6 time various scholars have suggested a com¬ 
plete cataloguing of the Tamil manuscripts and printed 
Tanul books available both in India and Geyjlon as well As" 
m foreign countries, but hitherto only some prepaa^toTy w<wrk 
necessary for the docuftientation of such literature has- been 
done here and ^road/ 'ffee present writej’ undertook ar tour 
of some of the more important libraries of Euri^e for pur¬ 
poses of a preliminary survey of Tamil material available 
in them, and for the short time he was able to devote to 
this work he has been more than amply rewarded. Ho, there¬ 
fore, sets down briefly his flnds in the hope that this accoimt 
not only wffi stimiflate further research by_ individual Tamil 
sriiolars visiting Europe, but also will lead to orgafli^d study 
sponsored by Universities A^ith departments of Tamil and b^ 
literary and cultural associations dedicated to the further¬ 
ance of Tamil studies.^ 


PORTUGAL 

(1) The Biblioteca naciohal da Li^oa had a Manu- 
seript (M. 3141) which was'catalogued under the same title 
as the manuscript itself “Arte da lingua malahar^\ It con- 

1 E.g. L. D, BARNETT and G. U. POPE^-A Catalogue of the Tamil 
hooks in the library of the British mtupeum, VH, 690 pp., London, 
1009; Catalogue s^maire des mdhuscrites. indiens de la biblio^ 
thique naUonale, Paris 1912.. 

2 The Universities of Annamalei, ^adras, Travancore tind C^lon 
■ have pepartmentS* of Tamil. The Academy of Tamil Culture, 

Maihaa, and the Tamil Cultu ral S ociety, Colombo, are assodations 
founded for such academic 



pages of TjijTnil granmmr wntjea % f^ 

gue« It has b^n coniposedAfifter tne>i^^ 

a Latin grammar and the contents showed the division of 
Tamil nouns into five declensioiis and of verbs into nine con¬ 
jugations. Examples ai-e often written in Tamil but . more 
often transliterated in Koinan characters. The giramniatical 
rules are all given in Portuguese and often interesting com¬ 
parisons are made with Portuguese and Latin grammars. For 
a better understanding of Tamil grammar, the student of 
Tamil is urged (page 7) ,to compare it with any Latin gram¬ 
mar, and he who is ignorant of Latin to compare^ with tlie 
Portuguese grammar written by Joam de Barros.® In the 
examples given, the place Punnacayil is mentioned mfore than 
once e.g., Eu estou pera ir cedo a punicale (Portuguese) 
Nan punicaligu curuku poga irugiren (Tamil). ' 

Both from internaf and external evidence, it is clear 
that this is a manuscript copy of the first Tamil grammar 
known to be compiled by a European, and is the work of 
the Jesuit missionary, Henrique Henriquez (1520-1600) who 
writing to St. Ignatius on the sixth of November 1550 from 
Punnaca 3 dl, South India, mentions his having completed two 
books:— 

(а) Arte da grammatica da lingua malabar. 

(б) Vocabulario da mesma lingua.^ 

(2) In the same biblioteca nacional da Lisboa was a 
copy (Res. 248) of the Tamil translation of the one hundred 
and fifty psalms printed in Tranquebar in 1747. The title 
page reads /sir^Q^^Qpeuir pikai^esiL-iu 

Qu/r^pssih^ ^jraari—irui . pjrjBia^iJirtjJi9Q&d 


s JOAM DE BARROS, Grammatica da lingua portugueza, Lisbon, 
1540. 

* See J. WICJKI, Monumenta rnissionum, Documenta indica relative 
to the sixteenth century; S. G. PERE21A. The Jesuits in Ceylon, 
pp. 156-157. Madura. 1941. 




(3) in the same library (Biblioteca nacional) was a 
book in Maiayalam printed in Rome in the year 1772 (Res. 
499). Its title page was in Latin and reed Compendiosa 
Jegis explanatio omnibus Christianis sdtu necessana malaba- 
rico idiomate That the copy came from India is evident 
from a note made in ink “Ex libris Archiepiscopi Granga- 
norensis, Donum Congregationi missionis Lisboni”. 

(4) The Miiseu etnologico di Belem, which as its name 
shows is only a museum of ethnology, has in its iron safe a 
copy of the earliest printed work in Tamil. This is a bro¬ 
chure of thirty-eight pages and contains “briefly all that a 
Christian should know for his salvation It was printed by 
order of King Joam III of Portugal in the year 1554 in 
Lisbon. The Tamil portion is printed in Roman characters 
with an interlinear word to word Portuguese translation. It 
is a magnificent specimen of sixteenth century printing, and 
as such has a prominent place in the history of printing in 
Portugal.® A manuscript copy of this same brochure is said 
to exist in the municipal library of Oporto.® 

This brochure is, according to the. Prologue, the work 
of three Tamil-speaking Indians, Vincente de Nazareth, Jorge 
Carvalho and Thome da Cruz. The prologue also says that 
Fra Joam de Villa Conde (the Franciscan friar who laboured 
in Ceylon in the first half of the sixteenth century) super¬ 
vised the work,' The history of this particular copy should 
make fascinating reading.*^ 

(5) Arquivo historico do Ultramar has two manu-. 
script copies, of the explanation of the Gospels in Tamil, 
^rsQQeQiRj!5^ies)jr written by J. Gonsalvez* Oratorian mis¬ 
sionary in Ceylon. 

* See Diccionario bibliograflco portuguez, Vol. II, p. 216; Vol. VII, 
pp. 433, 434; A. J. ANSELMO, Bihlioarafia das obras impresas 
em Portugal no secolo XVI, Lisbon, 1926. 

® AMERICb CORTEZ PINTO, La famosa arte da imprimissao, Lisbon 
1948, Plates XVII—XX—at p. 358. 

« SOVSA VITERBO, Diarig do^matkias; 16/3/1909, 







FRANCE 

Paxis and London are the two foreign cities which'con*- 
tain the largest number of Tamil literary manuscripts and 
rare printed books. The catalogue sommaire des manuscrites 
indiem de la hibliotheque nationale, (Paris, 1912) is now out 
of print. The reference copy in the Bibliotheque nationaJe 
contained a great number of corrections and more accurate 
entries which had been made subsequently by better-inform¬ 
ed curators. There is, however, need for a complete revision 
of the catalogue, and for identifying the numerous palm-leaf 
manus#ipts that have not yet been studied. 

(1) The catalogue contained the titles of several 
palm-leaf manuscripts of the Tolkappiyam, the Tirukkural, 
the minor didactic works, the Kambaramayanam, as well as 
titles like :— 

(sl) " ^pe^u ”, 

(h) eiju9^^uju)”, 

(a) '' L^^<9=Q&^fltuu)iLdr (Su^ed 

(d) "Q&JiBSSis e_sO/r 

✓ 

(f) 

(g) (p/seuLciTfiir iStsirdstr^ ”, 

(h; plTLSIXi 

(i) ^^^irsQiuira- euirsFauuir**, 

(}) "iLu98so suire^Meuirar 

fk) “ffl/Sa-ias Ljjriremui’\ 

(2) The Bibliotheque nationale contains a great num¬ 
ber of manuscript dictionaries, published and unpublished, of 
incalculable value to the study of T amil lexicography. The 
dictionaries compiled in Latin and Portuguese by Joseph 
Constantine Beschi fori the Ji^ifary language and the collo- 
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quial dialect are to be found in this library, as well as French 
translations of these dictionaries. Manuscript " Indien No. 
226” is.a very valuable French-Tamil-Telugu Dictionary.® 

(3) Manuscripts “Indien 222” and “Indien 223” 
turned out to be two of the most interesting finds of the tour. 
They were entitled respectively “ Vocahidario Tamulico Dim- 
tano ” and “ Vocabulario Lusitano Tamulico The first manu¬ 
script is a Tamil Portuguese dictionary of two hundred and 
twenty pages of folio size, each page divided into two columns, 
and has about seventy words per page. The second manu¬ 
script, a Portuguese Tamil dictionary, bore evidence of ex¬ 
cellent'penmanship and consisted of one hundred and twenty- 
seven pages written in two columns. I was subsequently able 
to identify these manuscripts as copies of a Tamil-Portuguese. 
Portuguese-Tamil dictionary that was compiled by Pr. Antam 
de Proenza and published at Ambalacadu, near Cochin, in the 
y^ar 1679. 

A great number of rare printed books connected with 
y^amil studies are to be found in the Library of the Eoole 
des langues orientales vivantes, in Rue de Lille, Paris. The 
following rare books of this library are among those which 
seem worthy of notice by scholars. 

(1) Carolus Graul, Bibliotheca Tamulica, sive opera 
praecipua Tamuliensium, edita translata adnotationibus 
glossariisque instructa, Leipzig, 1854-1865, 4 Vols. 

(2) Vocabulary of English Sinhalese and Tamil Ian- 
gudges, 64 pp., Colombo, 1877. 

(3) Bunyan^s Pilgrim Progress in Tamil and Engli^, 
Madras, 1826. 

(4) R. Graul, Tndische Sinnpfiamen und Blumen, 

1865. 


• For the different manxiscript copies of Beschi’s dictionaries in 
the Biblioth^ue natiohale and in other libraries, see L. BESSE, 
Father Beschi. His times and Ms writings^ pp. 222-231, Trichino- 
^ poly, 1918. 
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(5) E. Lamairesse, Poesies Populaires de Sud de 
VInde traduction et notices, 364 pp. Paris, Lacroix, 1867. 

(6) N. E. Kindersley, Specimens of Hindoo literal 
iure: consisting of translations from the Tamil language, 
pp. XIII, 335, London, 1794. 

(7) Le livre de Vamowr de Tirouvalluva, tradvit d^ 
Tamoul par G. De Brrigue de Fointaineau, Paris, 1889. This 
book is a translation of the Kamattupal, and has a preface 
written by Julien Vinson. Professor Vinson states that about 
the year 1761, a complete French translation of the Kural 
made by a native of Karaikal was deposited in the Royal 
(now National) Library by a Colonel of the French Army. 
No trace has been found so far of this manuscript. 

VATICAN CITY 

The manuscript section of the Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Yari^^a contains some rare Tamil books which are not found 
in othe^\ libraries of Europe. The manuscripts and books 
pertaining to India have not been catalogued with any pre¬ 
cision, and hence it took time and a great deal of co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of the staff to have access to soine of the 
rare books treasured within the walls of the Vatican library. 

(1) Borgiano Ind. 12. This proved to be the printed 
copy of the manuscripts found in the Bibliotheque nation- 
ale, Paris, under “ Indien 222 and 223 The title page read 
as follows : Vocabulario Tamulico com a significagam Portu- 
gueza composto pello P. Antam de Proenza da companhia de 
lesu missionario da Missam de Madurey. 

Na imprensa tamulica da Provinda do Malabar, por 
Ignacio Aichamoni impressor della Ambalacatta em SO de 
lulho, 1679 annds. 

The writer identified it as a copy of the famous dic¬ 
tionary printed at Ambalacadu in 1679 at the Tamil Press set 
up by the Jesuits. The mentions in his preface a 



dictionary compiled by Fr. Ignacio Bruno (1579—1659) in 
Jaffna, Within the covers of the dictionary is a manuscript 
of Tamil grammar entitled “Arte Tamulica”,^ 

(2) Vat. Ind. 24. This turned out to be the far-famed 
Flos Sanctorum by Henrique Henriquez published on tiie 
Fishery Coast in the year 1587. Though several authors on 
the missions have mentioned this work, this particular copy 
had remained unidentified. It contained a Spani^ intro¬ 
duction that was hand-written and the title read “Libro do 

vidas di algunos scmtos trasludadas en lengua mala- 
kar”. It is a magnificent volume of six hundred and sixty 
pWes, and feu* the first attempts at Tamil printing it is a 
majst^rly achievement. It contains the lives of the important 
saints of each month and reflections on the chief feasts and 
"mysteries celebrated during the year. It is the greatest at¬ 
tempt of the sixteenth century to express Christian thoughts 
.through the medium of Tamil. 

(3) Borgiano Ind. 7. This is a copy of the New Tes¬ 
tament printed in Tamil at Tranquebar in the year 1714. It 
consists of four hundred and ninety-four pages and is de- 

- . ‘ .^1 

® The Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, 1936, in Introduction, 
pp. xxxvi, xxxvn, speaks of Fr. Antam de Proenza’s dictionary, 
as well as of three of Father Beschi’s dictionaries as being unavai¬ 
lable. The Kodumtamil — Latin dictionary is available with a 
number of persons. The present writer saw in 1945 at least forty 
copies of the work at Bishop’s House, Trichinopoly. A copy with 
the present writer is entitled Vulgaris Tamulicae linguae diction- 
arium tamulico — latinum, auctore P, Constantio Josepho Beschio 
S.J, Trichinopoly, excudebat Pakkiam Pillay, filius Veda Naya- 
gam Pillay, Typis South India Times, dictis, 1882- 

D. FERROLI, The Jesuits in Malabar, Bangalore City. 1939, in 
a note on the first printing presses in India, ibid. p. 470 quotes 
Bishop Medlycott as writing in the last century (the date of the 
note is not given) : “ In 1679 Fr. Anthony de Provensa printed at 
St. Paul’s College, Ambalacad, the first Portuguese-Tamil diction¬ 
ary, possessing this peculiarity that the Tamil section was en¬ 
graved on wooden blocks, while the Portuguese was printed 
in movable type. The appearance is smudgy. I saw a copy with 
my late secretary. Bishop ^j^gjgg^eri, at Trichur”. 



dicated to Frederick TV of Denmark. The dedication ia sign¬ 
ed. by Bartholomaeus Zigenbalg and loharmes Emestus 
Griindler. 

(4) Borg. P. F. Ind. 6. is an interesting poem en¬ 
titled ue^etflu L/syrSyriufr/r It is written in ink on tMck 

white paper and probably belongs to the sixteenth' or seven¬ 
teenth centuiy. 

(5) Borg. 29 and 30 are brochures printed at Tran- 
C[uebar. Borg, 30 is a ij^^sFiribsui of sixteen pages for the 
year 1792, and was probably printed in 1791. Borg. 29 is a 
brochure of seventy two pages printed in the year 1772, and 
deals with the problem of the salvation of the gentiles. 

(6) Vat. Ind. 18 is a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
lives of the Twelve apostles in verse, and is a hitherto un¬ 
known composition. 

(7) The Library of the Ckingregation of the Propa¬ 
gation of the Faith had at one time several Tamil manu¬ 
scripts and printed books which were sent later to the Vatican 
Library. At present a copy of an English translation of the 
Nannool is one of the more rare books — “ English transla¬ 
tions of the Nannool. Designed jor vse oj University stu¬ 
dents by a Tamil graduate of the Madras University ” Iff yp, 
224 pp., Hobart Press, Madras, 1878. 

NOTANDA 

1. These are some of the important manuscripts and 
rare books' seen on this preliminary survey. So many wm^ 
the Tamil manuscripts and books sent to Europe during the 
last four centuries that to-day they should be found not only 
in the important libraries of European Capitals but also in 
provincial towns like Evora and Oportoi» and with private 
collectors and families which have had civil, military and 
religious persons working in India, Ceylon and Malaya. Palm- 
leaf manuscripts t\im up for sale occasionally and the Euro¬ 
pean book-market has sprung the greatest surprises for col¬ 
lectors of Tamil documents. 
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2. Tamil manuscripts and rare books are to be ex¬ 
pected mostly in countries which have had political and reli¬ 
gious connections with South India and Ceylon, such as 
Portugal, France, Italy, England, Holland, Denmark, and 
ilermany. But so unpredictable are the ways manuscripts 
travel that one should not be surprised if a manuscript of 
Tamil interest turned up at Oslo or Athens. 

3. The civil and ecclesiastical libraries, chiefly of 
Portugal, Italy and Holland contain dociunents of great value 
for the history of the Tamil language and culture during the 
last four hundred and fifty years. Examples of the earliest 
Tamil writing on paper exist in documents that reached 
Portugal in the sixteenth century from such diverse places 
as Tuticorin, Malacca and the Court of the Sinhalese kings 
of Kotte.^® The vast correspondence of the Jesuits, the Fran¬ 
ciscans and other religious orders, as well as of the other Euro¬ 
peans engaged in civil and military occupations in the Tamil 
country yet remains to be studied. 

In the first part of this century, it was believed that 
there remained no sample of Tamil printing of the sixteenth 
century. But a diligent search and research have brought 
to light four printed works of the sixteenth century.^^ They 
-are (a) The CartUha of 36 pages printed in Lisbon in the 


See G. SCHURHAMMER, Ceylon sur zelt des konigs Bhuvaneka 
Baku und Franz Xavers, 2 Vols; Leipzig, 1928 ; and Die Zeit- 
genossischen Quellen zur geschichte Portugiesisch — Asiens und 
seiner nachbarlander 1538—1552, Leipzig, 1932; M. A. HEDWIG 
FITZLER. Os tombos de Ceilao da seccao ultramarina da biblio- 
teca nadonal, Lisbon, 1927 ; PIERIS-FITZLER, Ceylon and 
Portugal, Leipzig, 1927, fails to mention or translate the Tamil 
sentences in the letters from the Court of the King of Kotte, though 
reproducing in a frontispiece plate the Tamil writing which pre¬ 
cedes the signature of the Sinhalese king. 

See G. SCHURHAMMER and G. W. COTTRELL, The first print¬ 
ing in Indie characters in the Harvard Library Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
No. 2, pp. 147-160, 1952. 
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year 1554; (b) The Doctrina Christiam of 16 pages by 
Henrique Henriquez and - Manuel de Pedro printed in 
Quilon in the year 1578 ; (c) The Doctrina Christam of 120 
pages by Henrique Henriquez printed at Cochin in the year 
1579 ; and The Flos Sanctorum of six hundred and sixty 
pages by Hepflque Henriquez printed (probably at Punnai- 
kayil on the Fishery Coast) in the year 1887, 

More important and interesting discoveries await the 
enterprising Tamil scholar that is prepared to work in Euro¬ 
pean libraries. 
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(The Tiruvacagam —^ An XJpanishad) 
G. VANMIKANATHAN 


T he FOUR, as SambandajT, Appar, Sundarar and Manikkar- 
vaca^ar are lovingly called in Tamil-land, were tiie 
spearhead of a revolutionary movement in matters religious 
and spiritual in the South. A decadence had set in the reli¬ 
gious life of the people. One of the causes, it may safely be 
presumed, was the entombment of the spiritual treasures — 
the heritage of the people — within the forbidding walls of 
Sanskrit. The common man was left with the shells of reli¬ 
gion, the empty rituals and ceremonials, and the perio¬ 
dical festivals which had, as now, becoipe commercialised into 
huge fairs and mere congregation of the people without the 
spiritual communion which had in earlier times characterised 
such concourses of people. The apostles of other religions 
found their opportunity in this very favourable atmosphere 
and seized the minds of the people with their tenets and be¬ 
liefs, and had very soon made converts of the kings of the land, 
after which the conversion of the people was but the enforce¬ 
ment of a royal decree. The people were confused and tom 
among themselves. These four saints came to them as the 
leaders of .the spiritual renaissance of Tamil-land. They did 
not come to establish any institutional religion. They came 
to restate the great truth •— the perennial philosophy — and 
to lead the people towards the Godhead. It is therefore that 
we find all their outpourings of song are mystical in character. 

“ A mystical vein of thought had been present ^ ”, writes 
Ranade in his Introduction to 'Mysticism in Maharash- 


1 declares Ranade in his “A Constructive Surv^ ot 

Upanishadic Philosophy” (end of Ch. 1) “was the culmination of 
Upasushadic philosophy, as it is the culmination of all philosophies, 
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tra throughout the development of Indian Philosophy from 
the age of the Upanishads downwards; but it assumes an 
extraordinary importance when we. come to tiie second miUe- 
nium of the Christian Era which sees the birth of the practical 
spiritual philosophy taught by the Mystics of the various pro¬ 
vinces of India. ” But even three to four centuries before this 
period, South India saw; the birth of a mysticism with a genius 
of its own. 

Discussing the difference between the mysticism of the 
,Upanishads and the mysticism of the Middle Age, to which our 
saints also may be said to belong, Ranade says, “ the mysticism 
of the Upanishads is different from the mysticism of the 
Middle Age, in as much as it was merely a tidal wave of the 
philosophy of the ancient seers while the other was the natural 
outcome of the heart, full of piety and devotion, the conscious¬ 
ness of sin and misery and final desire to assimilate with the 
Divine. The Upanishadic mysticism was a naive philosophi¬ 
cal mysticism ; the mysticism of the Middle Age was a mysti¬ 
cism which halted all philosophical explanations or philoso¬ 
phical imaginings as useless, when contrasted with the practical 
appropriation of the Real. The Upanishadic m3rsticism was 
the mysticism of men who lived in cloisters far away from the 
bustle of humanity, and who, if they permitted any company 
at all, permitted only the company of their disciples. The 
Mysticism of the Middle Age was a mysticism which engrossed 
itself in the practical upliftment of the human kind, based on 
the sure foundation of one’s own perfect spiritual development. 
The Upanishadic mysticism did not come forward with the 
deliberate purpose of mixing with men in order to ameliorate 
their spiritual condition. The business of the mystic of the 
Middle Age consisted in mixing with the ordinary run of man- 


and one who does not understand that the cosmology and the psycho¬ 
logy, the metaphysics and the ethics of the Upanishads are merely 
a propaedeutic (preparatory introduction) to their mystical doctrine 
can scarcely be said to have understood the spirit of Upanishadic 
PhUosophy. ” 

2 History of Indian Philosophy: Vol: 7. Indian Mysticism — Mysticism 
in Maharashtra (1933) by R. D. Ranade, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Allahabad. 
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kind, with sinners, with pariahs, with women, with people who 
oared not for the spiritual life, with people who had even 
mistaken notions about it, with, in fact, everybody who wanted, 
be it ever so little, to appropriate the Real. We may say,” 
concludes Ranade, “ that- as we pass from the TJpanishadic 
mysticism to the mysticism of the Middle Age, we see the 
spiritual life brought from the hidden cloisters to the market; 
place. ” 


Substitute ‘ Tiruvacagam ’ for * Middle Age^ wherever 
it occurs and the genius of the Tiruvacagam stands revealed. 

Thus arose, as Ranade says, “ a Democratic Mysticism 
which laid stress upon the vernaculars as the medium of mys¬ 
tical teaching, as opposed to the Classical Mysticism of ancient 
times, which had Sanskrit as its language of communication. 
It was a democratisation not merely in language, but also in 
the spirit of teaching and we see how mysticism became the 
property of all. ” 

These differences should not be allowed, however, to 
lead us to the conclusion that Manikkavacagar reveals some¬ 
thing different from or antagonistic to the teachings of the 
earliest of the world’s Mystics — the Seers of the TJpanishads. 
To quote Ranade again, “ the mystics of all ages and countries 
form an eternal divine society. There are no religious, no com¬ 
munal, no national prejudices among therri. Time and place 
have nothing to do with the eterpal and infinite character of 
their mystical experience.... They have the same teachings 
about the name of God, the fire of devotion, the nature of Self- 
realisation.® It is only due to overweening superciliousness cer¬ 
tain people regard the mystics of one copntry or religion as 
different from, or superior to, the mystics of other lands or 
faiths. If all men are equal before God and if men have got the 
same ‘deiform faculty’, which enables them to ‘see God face to 
face ’, then, there is no meaning in saying that there is a differ¬ 
ence between the quality of God-realisation of some as apart 


See ‘The Verities of Tiruvacagam’ in Tamil Culture (S^tember, 
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from the God-realisation of others. . It is true that th^e 
may be ph3rBical, mental, and temperamental differences, but 
.there is no difference in the quality ,of their mystical or intui¬ 
tive realisation. ” The Tiruvacagam, therefore, made avai¬ 
lable to the people of Tamil-land the same pathway to God¬ 
head even as the Upanishads did. If there is a distinction, it 
is this, — thd Upanishads state the proposition, the Tiruvaca¬ 
gam furnishes the proof. 

The very elements of democratisation which are thie 
Tiruvacagam’s metier are also the cause of the people^s failure 
to realise its identity with the perennial truths revealed in the 
Upanidiads. “ In Manikkavacagar, the man of golden utter¬ 
ances.’’ writes Ranade, “we see the upsurging of a natural 
devotion to God, which through a consciousness of his faults, 
rises by gradation to the apprehension of the Godhead. In 
his great poem hel makes us aware of his past joy and exulta¬ 
tion, his consciousness of his faults, his intensive shame and 
his final recovery and triumph. ” But the songs of the Tiru¬ 
vacagam are so familiar to us that they slide off our mind with¬ 
out full comprehension. The cadence of the songs, the unique 
sweetness of the Tamil language, the use of simple household 
words to whose pregnant and poignant thought—content Hie 
Tamil mind had become insensible through over-familiarity, 
these characteristics contribute to our unawareness of the great 
heritage we have in the Tiruvacagam. Its flood of devotional 
outpourings has submerged the scintillating crystals of spiritual 
teaching even; as a torrent of tears hides the lustrous iris of the 
eye. Thousands of poems composed by imitators in similar 
language, if not with similar content, have become popular 
among the people and have dulled their comprehension of the 
unique qualities of the Tiruvacagam. 

It is the purpose of this essay to bring to relief the Upa- 
nishadic mysticism in the Tiruvacagam and to establish its 
claim to the name and fame of an Upanishad dedicated to the 
Tamil people. 
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The first four agavaU in particular are nothing if not 
Upanishadic in character, and the rest of the work is but a 
development of these four agavals. 

The first agaval, SIVA PURANAM is constructed even 
as the Upanishads are constructed. Upanishads begin with a 
prayer or invocation asking for the blessings of God and the 
Guru. The Tiruvacagam opens with these lines : ^ 

jsUi^^euriu’euTjffifis eatr^s 

^ffS3u>uQurr(i^£^w srcJr ^tastr^Tetreuiripx 

(oSTSi^ luiremu. 00£c«9J^^c5t psirmeair^a 

/oenren^uuiresr ^Teir&tfT^s 
^aseir j>f(a^seir evrij-suT^s 

(May) Nomasivctya® bless (us)® 

{May) the Feet of Him who is Vibration’^ bless (us)! 

(May) the Feet of Him. who never relinquishes my heart 
for even as much os it takes to wink, bless (us)! 

(May) the Feet of the JeweL my Guru, who in 
Kokazi enthralled me. bless (us) I 

(May) the Feet of Him who stands (revealed) os tlm 

Scriptures and draws (mankind) unto Him bless (us) I 

(Moy) the Feet of the Lord who is One and the many 
bless (lis)! 


* The writer has preferred to translate in his own words the required 
passages from the Tiruvacagam rather than use Dr. Pope’s rendering. 
Wherever the latter has been used, due acknowledgment is made. 

5 Na-ma-si-va-ya i.e., the mystic five letters which stand for and 
symbolise the Omkara or Brahman. 

« ‘ (May we by) Naraasivaya bless (ed) be (i.e., live in bliss) would 
be nearer the sense. So also the other lines. 

The Omkara. 


7 
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" The Feet of the Lord/! sings Appar, are the know¬ 
ledge gained by learning, the Content of. that knowledge, the 
resonant Vedas of the Brahmins, the sacrifices, the heavens 
and the earth, the effulgent light, the golden sun, the moon, 
the beginning and the end. ” 

In one word, the Feet are the All. The Feet are the 
Omkara, the Brahman. 

It was therefore that Manikkavacagar sang : 

Hcdl 1 grant in Your grace the ilower, your feet — 

{which are) the beginning. 

Hail! grant in Your grace the tender shoots—^your feet— 
(which ate) the end. 

Hail 1 your golden feet, the origin oi cdl creatures. 

Hail 1 your anklet (ringed) feet flower soft, 
the felicity of all creatures. 

Hcul! your twin feet the end of all creatures. 


Hail 1 the golden blossoms which, that we may blissful 
become, enthroU us and bestow (themselves on us) 
in their grace. 

The Feet and all they connote are verily the Om, for 
the Mandukya Upanishad opens with this Sloka : 

" All this is the letter Om. It is explained thus : 
AU that was, that is, and that will be is the Om. 
And also what is beyond cdl time is verily the Om. 
AU this is assuredly Brahman.” 

and the Katha Upanishad tells us (1. 2. 15, 16) : 

That word which aU the Vedas declare, which cdl 
the austerities proclaim, desiring which (people) live 
the life of a religious saint, that word to thee I shall 
tell in brief, that is Om. This syllable verily is the 
everlasting spirit (Brahman). 

The Tiruvacagam fittingly opens with Omkara. Nama- 
sivaya, Vibration, the Feet all l^tarid for Om, 
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The five lines which follow continue wilii a prayer for 
the Feet of the Lord to prevail over rebirth and the non-devo¬ 
tees, and to assume lordship over the devotees. The next six 
lines take up the Invocation into a paean of the Lord’s Feet. 

The Prologue which follows is composed in llie ancient 
tradition, and is dedication, announcement of .the subject and 
humble confession of incompetence. 

Dedication 


^euesreuQesreir 

jy6t/6«r0 GfTirQso j^feuarpire^ euemisiQ 

For that the Supreme Bliss stood ever established in my heart* 
By His grace His ieet worshipping.. 

The Mandukya Upanishad (7th sloka) concludes : 

Neither inward consciousness, nor consciousness of 
the intermediary state, nor ingathered nothing else as 
to consciousness, nor (totals consciousness, nor un¬ 
consciousness, — what is invisible, unrelated, unper- 
ceivable, devoid of all connotations, unthinkable, unde- 
finable, essentially of the nature of self consciousness 
alone, negation of all relative existence, peaceful, of 
supreme bliss and unitary — that is the Atman, He is 
to be realised.” 

The eighth verse avers : 

" That is the self, which iS the nature of the syllable 
Om.” ■ 

Radhakrishnan,® explaining the phrase ‘ that is the self ’ 
says, “ it is the deepest essence of the soul, the image of God 
head. ” 


* ‘The Principal Upanishads* by Dr. S. Radhakrlshnan (1953) 
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The Upanishad concludes (12th doka) : 

" The transcendental, unitary state of supreme bliss 
devoid of all phenomenal existence is the syllableless, 
fourth (aspect) — thus Om is verily the Atman .' By 
self, he enters the Self, who knows thus. ” 

It is significant that the word in the text for * supreme 
bliss'is (siva), f^S5[5r tJwNrK is the 

full text. Siva — advaita — evam — Omkara — atma — eva. 
The supreme bliss — unitary — tiius— Omkara — the Atma 
— verily.® Therefore Manikkavacagar sings, ‘For that the 
Supreme Bliss stood established in my heartFor, does not 
the Mundaka Upanishad say (II. 2. 6.) : 

Where the arteries of the body are brought together 
like the spokes in the centre of the wheel, within it (this 
self moves about) becoming manifold. Meditate on 
Om as the Self. May you be successful in crossing 
over the shore of darkness.” (RW*. 

ar/rQso jyaiar^Tor euemiaQ 
' By His grace His Feet worshipping.' 

The Katha Upanishad says (II. 15, 16, 20, 23.) : 

"The goal which all Vedas proclaim... .it is Om. 
This syllable is Brahman. The Atman (Brahman) 
smaller than the smallest and greater than the greatest, 
dwfills in the heart of the creatures. This Atman can- 
not be attained by the Vedas, nor by intellect, nor evert 
by much hearing the sacred scriptures ; by him it i^ 
attained whom Tt chooses, — this his (own) Atman 
-reveals Its own (real) form.” 


® This is why isirfiar (nadttn) ’ has been trasislated elsewhere as 
He who is Vibration \ i,e. the syllableless Om, — the Brahman. 
(R) — Radhakrishnan. 
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Meditate now on Manikkavacagar’s Upanishadic 
words : 

^€jesT(^ etrtrQeo eueswiaQ 

‘ By His grace His Feet worshipping/ 

i.e. 

'*By him It is attained wfiom It chooses.” 

Announcement 

utSsItfi^ ^euLfjTT etm^^&rBssr 
eSldssTQp(^Sid^ e^iu sjesijruu^twrar 

With rejoicing heart the Supreme Bliss — the 

Ancient One, verily It (to the end) that my former karma moy 

cease, I shall utter. 

The Prasna Upanishad (v.5) declares : 

** Again, he who meditates upon the Supreme Purusha 
by Om, ae constituted of three syllables becomes united 
with the effulgent Sun. He is freed of all sins, even 
as the snake is freed from its slough. He is taken up 
to the world of Brahma by the Sama Hymns. From 
that mascrocosmic self he beholds the Supreme Purusha 
residmg in the heart. 


Anandagiri’s illuminating comment on this verse is : 


“The knower of the three elements, a-u-m,.ob¬ 

tains liberation and is not forced to return to mundane life. 
He sees the Supreme Iswara who is beyond the world-soul and 
that vision qualifies him for liberation. ” 


The same is declared by our Mystic in his verses quo¬ 
ted above. 


Humility 


^ar Qu(ayQ^i‘ 

QuiroSeOir eSlBsstQium Qgifdsfp^Qium 


..Thy glory great 

I, of mcdignant karma know nought to proise. 

i 
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• I 

This is the language of one who has realised Brahman. 
The Kena Upanishad has these slokas about it (II. 1 to 3) : 

Disciple (after reflecting further and realising Brah¬ 
man) : “/ think I have understood Brahman.” 

" / do not think that I know it well; nor do I think 
that I do not know it. He who among us knows it, 
knows it and he, too, does not know that that he does 
not know. ” 

Preceptor :. To whomsoever it is not known, to 
him it is known ; to whomsoever it is known, he does 
not know. It is not understood by those who under¬ 
stand it; it is understood by those who do not under¬ 
stand it. ” 

“ I think I have understood Brahman ”, says the disci¬ 
ple. Manikkavacagar too declares in unequivocal terms : 

QitujQtu s-m Quirmesnsi.seff semtfjtirjiu 

Verily, this day. Your golden Feet 1 saw, and release gained 

All this Manikkavaccagar sings for us in verily Sanaa 
hymns, in peerless sweet Tamil. 

IV 

t 

The Tiruvacagam is as much ‘ Sruti * — a Revelation — 
as the Vedas, Brahmanas and the Upanishads are. Ranade, 
in his “Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy” 
ventures to think that “ the real meaning of Revelation seems 
to be not any external message delivered to man from without, 
but a divine afflatus speaking from within, the result of ins¬ 
piration through god-intoxication. It was for this'reason,” 
he points out, “ that Plato explained in his Ion, the origin of 
poetical composition through the afflatus of god-intoxication.” 

‘ The authors of those great poems,’ says Plato, * do not attain 
to excellence through the rules of any art, but they utter their 
beautiful melodies of verse in a state of inspiration, and, as 
it were, possessed by a spirit not their own. Thus the com¬ 
posers of lyrical poetry create those admired songs of theirs 
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in a state of divine insanity. Thus every rhapsodist or 

poet.is excellent in proportion to the extent of his 

participation in the divine influence, and the degree in which 
the Muse itself has descended on him.... And thus it ap¬ 
pears to me.that these transcendent poems axe not 

human, as the work of men, but di 7ine, as coming from God.’ 
“ It was in this way, “ concludes Ranade, “ that we may say 
ihat the Vedic seers composed their hymns, and the Upani- 
shadic philosophers set forth their intellectual arguments.” 
We are now able to understand why Manikkavacagar sings 
thus: 

. ffltuLfjrir emp^ar&sr 

. n-Ouruum ujjr&r 

For that the supreme bliss stood estobllslied in my heart 

.the Siva-puroncam verily It I shall 

utter. 


V 

Manikkavacagar condenses all the Upanishadic texts 
quoted above in one illuminating line, t;he very fiist after the 
invocation, dedication and confession, — all which are in the 
nature of a preface to this single glorious line.^^ 

• r 

itjutuereir f^atrir iLiriu^mp 

QuiUJUJT 

O Truths who stood established within my heart as Omkora, 

that I might hove eternal bBss 1 

Brahman itself is the Omkara, the syllableless Om, the 
Vibration, and its seat is. the heart.. The next two lines are 
unsurpassed for their brevity and, nevertheless, clear declara- 

The seven lines preceding this one have been passed over as they 
have been dealt with in ‘The Verities of Tiruvacagam* (Tamil Cul¬ 
ture, Septemper, 1953), 
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tion of the greatest mystic Upanishadic truth, which the 
Upanishads Hiemselves take numerous slokas to reveal. 

. eSesit—uuirsir QeufsAsw 

fgiuir eTesrQeufristSsI 'jpemaaSiiijQesr 

O Spotless One; O Rider astride Om, who—while the Vedos 
{try to reach) hail (ing )' O Lord' — (you elude them and) {as 
the) O subtile One. rise to the zenith, penetrate to the nadir, 
and pervade all sides (in my heart), 

(Chandasam rsabho) is the word in 
the Taittiriya Upanishad (I.4.I). Sankara commenting on 
this word says, “ the syllable ' Om ’ is preeminent among the 
Vedic hymns. It is ‘ of all forms ’ as the'whole universe is its 
manifestation.” 

Swami Sharavananda,^^ commenting on this word in' an 
extensive and exhaustive note, observes as follows: “ The 

epithet ‘ Rsabha ’, according to the traditional Advaitic inter¬ 
pretation, refers to Om, the s 3 nnbol and designation of 
Brahman.” Hence 6Sles)i^uuTstr (Vidaippaga) is translated 
here as ‘ 0 Rider astride Om \ The Vedas try to reach Him, 
hailing Him, ‘ 0 supreme Lord ^ but he eludes them. “ The 

Atman cannot be attained by the Vedas.” sings the 

Prasna Upanishad (11.15 to 23). But the Brahman, as the 
subtile One, rises, penetrates and pervades, not in the external 
world but in the heart. Of this we shall speak later on. 

VI 

The Mundaka Upanishad (II.2. 1,2,3,4,5) exhorts the 
aspirant in these inspiring words : 

** The self-luminous (Brahman) is seated in the 

cavity of the heart and is knoum as moving there . 

Oh good looking youth, strike at that which should 
be struck. 


12 Editor, tr'anslator, and commentator of the Ramakrishna Mutt edi¬ 
tions of the Upanishads. 
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** Tdki/ng the bow, that mighty weapon, as pres~ 
crihed in the Upanishads, fix in it the carow 'rendered 
sharp by constant worship. Oh good looking youth, 
having drawn it with the mind absorbed m His 
thought, hit the mark ,— the Imperishable Brahman. 

“ The Pranava (Om) is the bow, the currow, indeed is 
the atman and Brahman is said to be its mark. Care~ 
fully that mark is to be hit and one has to become ab¬ 
sorbed in Him just like the arrow ojt one with its mark. 

** Lives there within, in manifold ways, where the ar¬ 
teries of the body are brought together like the spokes 
in the centre of a wheel, within it (this Atman moves 
about) becoming manifold. Do you meditate upon 
that Atman as Om. Godspeed to you (in your journey) 
beyond, across the darkness !” 

In the case of Manikkavacagar, the arrow has truly hit 
its mark—^the arrow and the mark have merged, becoming 
the Omkara dwelling in the heart. Therefore, what is a sup¬ 
plication, a prayer in the Brahdaranyaka TJpanishad becomes 
a reality with Manikkavacagar. This TJpanishad chants this 
world famous prayer : 

From the Unreal lead me to the Real, 

From Darkness lead me to Light 

From Death lead me to Immortality. 

Translating the aspiration to a realisation, Manikkavacagar 
sings in ecstasy thus : 

Qeuiuiuiriu ^enfliuiriu ^tuLHiresr (^^iheQuieor 
Quirtuiu/r uSIesrQeueoeoirih Quiriuseo eupps^eS 
Quiiu^i^i^irafr ubirQ iBeSrQmo) Qmiiid^^LJSjr 
er(Q^yresrui ^eoeiirQ^^ Qu(^wirQesr 

j^^i(Qtrearih ^&fr8ssr jffseCeSs(^Ui ' js^eOrSQat 
jfjeireSlgu^ i^eoeCTiu Jff8sar^^e0(^iji 
.^<x(j^euTuj 6Biruuiruj ^tfiuuiriu j^^wpsQi^euinu 
Qu!ri(^eiiiruj eresrS^u L^^eQuuiriu 
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As heaU as coolness, os sacriiioer {respectively), 

O spotless One, 

Graciously coming (as lieaf) that all {which is) falseness 
xnSght dispelled be. 

Thou, Flame of the ReoL as true knowledge shfneth; 

Void of ought wisdom (am) L O Lord, that art bliss, 

(As cool grace thou art) the dispeller of that ignorance, 

' O Preeminent Wisdom i 
' O Thou with neither begixming, limit or end I 
oil the world 

Thou createth, sustaineth, destroyeth, grace 
bestoweth. 

And send forth (ogain). Do Thou (as sacrihcer) lead me 
into Thy f old.^® 

From death (involving rebirth), which all the five functions 
of the Lord are in essence, he prays to be led into the fold, — 
into Immortality. 


VII 

_ • 

This supreme bliss, the syllableless Om, the means 

which becomes the end, the arrow and its mark, can neither 
be expressed by speech nor perceived by the mind. 

" That from which all speech recoil along with mind 
being unable to reach It ” 

is the Upanishad (Taittiriya II.4.1). 

iLirppiii mosnas^uj 'inesipQiuTQesr 

“ thou art the Mystic Word transcending word and thought ” 
translates Rev. Pope. It is however not merely the Word ; 
it is Brahman itself. 


QjSirn^uiLf (thozumbu) literally means service, servitude. A consida- 
ration of the Sivagnana Bodam Sutra “ ^irQeei lurresr 

Qjb^S <sra^)Q ^63)pu6asR tneounres^aj eusosS&nr ^earQp. 

(If one stands established in the service of the Lord, becoming one 
with Him by the path or law of Him verily becoming the Self, the pas- 
.sions along with illusion and the powerful karma become nought) will 
show that servitude to the Ix>rd is indeed immortality. 
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viiX* 

** This Atman hidden' in all bes/ngs, reveals (Itself) 
not (to all), but is seen (only) by the subtle^seers 
through their pointed and subtle intellect/* 

This Atman, the Purusha, the Supreme Goal spoken 
of thus in the Katha Upanishad (III. 11) is indeed that 
which is the 

(sjflresr^^/r/f Qdsirfm(Sl€mireuirir 
GjSiris/fliu GijiiraGs m iemi ssiHuj j^ ewr fmt eswirQat 

of Manikkavacagar which he hails thus: 

O Vl^on, rare to be viewed, O Vision of the inner vision of 
those who mtnit (Thee) with pointed wisdom true, O subtle 
Intuition, unsurimssedly subtile! 

IX 

There was, however, never any time when this Omkara, 
the Atman, the Brahman, the Purusha was not there within 
the heart. It is there in the Dark Night of the soul as much 
as It is in the illuminated state. Manikkavacagar th«:«fore 
sings: 

jBeireff}(^&FleC jsL-L-Ui jsir^ssr 

O Vibration (Omkara) stepping a dance in the Pork Night 
(of my soul) 

O Dancer in Tilloi I 

Tillai here is not a town in the South Arcot District. 
It is the place in the heart where ^: (dhi) =, the intel¬ 
lect lie (fusion, extinction, a place of rest, the supreme 
being) = merges, i.e., where the intellect merges.'* 

Compare ereo el, i.e., light, the sun’s rays, lie, i.e., extinction, 
thus gaining the meaning (xf boimdary. For to man, the first bous»- 
dary was as far as his eye could see, the horizon. 
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The Katha Upanishad has this sloka about this : 

“The,wise man should merge speech in mind ; the 
latter he should merge in the intellect. The intellect 
he should merge in the great self. That he should 
merge in Sdntdtman, the tranquil self.” (III. 13) 

“ The soul,” explains Radhakrishnan, “ must go be¬ 
yond all images in the mind, all workings of the intellect, and 
by the process of abstraction, the soul is rapt above itself 
and flows into God in whom are peace and fullness.”. 

“ Purusha answers to the Santatman,” explains Radha¬ 
krishnan. The dancer (koothan) in Tillai is this Santatman. 

The Upanishad continues (III. 15) : 

“ Having realised that (Atman) which is soundless 
touchless, formless, imperishable, and also without 
taste and smell, eternal, without beginning or end, 
(even) beyond the Mahat, immutable, — one is re- 
leased from the jaws of Death.” 

The complement of death being birth, Manikka- 
vacagar sings: 

tSpeS ^^uuirQesr 

Thou who dost sever the affliction of birth 
and concludes. 


. 

Qa^ireCecp sfliuirBssr^ Q<T/r^eS}^ ^ 

Qa^ireoeSluj uiriLis^^ Qurq^iet^sssrirp^ Q^treO^eurir 

Q^e^euir pleuLjjr^^ ^metririr ^&iesrt^ 
u«W?6O/r0 Qll^^u uenUjs^. 

.. • • (therefore) the blessed ones, the indwellers at 

the Feet of the Supreme Bliss in the heart — the city of bliss 
—, ^tuiting the subject of the said song, in obeisonce call 
him the O (m), — Him, the Inexpressible. 
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S^euL/jTih (civapiiram), the city of bliss is the heart. 'It is 
the city of which the C^andogya Upanishad says (VIII. 1. 
1-3): 




Now, here in thin city of Brahman is an abode, a 
small lotus flower ; within it is a small space. What 
is within that should be sought, for that, assuredly, is 
what one should desire to understand. 

" If they should say to him, with regard to this city 
of Brahman and the abode and the small lotus flower 
and the small space within that, wfiat is there that 
should be sought for, or that, assuredly, one should de¬ 
sire to understand f ■ 

i 

** He would say, as far, 'verily, as this (world) space 
extends, so far extends the space within the heart. 
Within it, indeed, are contained both heaven and earth, 
both fire and water, both sun and moon, lightning and 
the stars. Whatever there is of Him in this world and 
whatever is not, all that is contained within it.** 

It IS therefore that ^miSl sJ^sssfituQear 

has been rendered elsewhere as ‘ the subtile One who rises to 
the zenith, penetrates to the nadir and pervades all sides in 
the heart ’. His expansiveness, his immanence in the external 
world having been already stated in the following lines : 

eSIenrevt^esijojB^ lQsssitiu sSlsrisiQsirsdltuirtu 

Q^eoBso uSl&Oir^irQewr 

O Thou, who filTst the heaven, who iill'st the earth, art mani¬ 
fested li^ht 

Transcending thought. Thou boundless One 1 

— Pope. 
X 

“ It was not long before,” writes Ran^e in his preface 
to *A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy’, 
“I could discover that the Upanishads contained not one 
system of philosophy, but systems of philosophy rising one 
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over another like Alps over Alps, and culminating in a view 
of Absolute Reality..” 

'‘We do not have in the Upanishads,” says Radha- 
kriflhnan, in his preface to ‘The Principal Upanishads’ 
(1953) “ a single well-articulated system of thought. We find 
in them a number of different strands which could however 
be woven togethw in a single whole by synthetic interpre¬ 
tation. .. .If we are able to make the seeming abstractions 
of the Upanishads flame anew with their ancient colour and 
depth, if we can make them pulsate with their old meaning.. 
they will not appear to be altogether irrelevent to our needs, 
int^ectual and spiritual.” 

The Tiruvacagam is woven in this spirit. It makes 
the seeming abstractions of the Upanishads flame anew with 
their ancient colour and depth. The abstractions of the Upa¬ 
nishads pulsate anew with their old meaning in the songs of 
Manikkavacagar. The Tiruvacagam furnishes the proof to 
the abstract propositions of the Upanishads. The reality of 
the Science of the Abstraction of the Real is for ever esta- 
bli^ed. 


XI 

If one seeks for the core of the Upanishads, one would 
find it to be the Omkara. “ That is the quintessence of the 

essences, the Supreme, the highest...” The Siva- 

puranam of the Tiruvacagam is in the beginning, the middle 
and the end, is all throughout the song of Omkara. It may 
. fittingly be called the Omkara Upanishad. 

“There is a core of certainty,” says Radhakrishnan, 
referring to the Upanishads, “ which is essentially incom- 
muTiicable except by a way of hfe.” The Upanishads are' 
the way of life : the Tiruvacagam IS THE LIFE ITSELF, 
recorded in imfaltering words, in words of surpassing melody 
in a language that is nectar itself. It is an Upanishad, nay, 
the quintessence of the essences of the Upanishads, — Tamil- 
Japd’s unicjue gift to the world. 
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Therefore sang a poet, comparing the Vedas (and the 
UpanLshads) with the Tiruvac^am, thus : 

“______ .If you would ask, 

‘which among these excels?^ 

When the Vedas are chanted, we see not 
Anyone stand with tears streaming from the eyes, 
And with heart melting away fragment by fragment; 
But if here Tiruvacagam is but once sung 
Even the stony heart along with the mind dissolves 
and flows; and eyes. 

Surpassing the well hi the sands (of the river bed) 
which at touch swells with water, fill with 
streaming tears; 

The hairs of the body prickle, the body trembles, 
And the hearers slaves become. No exceptions to 
this 

There are in this world of Humanity.” 


The writer dedicates this article to Sri V. Subbarayar of Matunga, 
Bombay, a nectarine ocean of intuitive luiowledge of theTinwnurois, 
of the waters of which it was given to this writer to take but a sip- 
much less indeed, 
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D. I. JESUDOSS, M.A., M. LITT. 

INTRODUCTION 

T he concept of Anava mala is the fundamental concept in 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy and in the Saivite religion 
of Tamil Nad. Both Dr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and Dr. 
G. U. Pope refer to it as “ The original sin ” ^ of Siddhanta. 
But the term, as the learned doctors point out, should not 
be understood in the Christian way. The word sin here con¬ 
notes nothing more than imperfection, impurity, dirt and de¬ 
filement in the soul. It is the root cause of ignorance and 
arrogance. 

NAMES 

The word Anava is a Sanskrit term. It is usually called 
in Tamil as Sirumai (smallness), thimir (arrogance), Irul 
(darkness) and Munnaippu (want of poise). The anava, the 
veil which enshrouds the soul, is also known by the names ^ 
such as Pasuthva (bondage) Pasunihara( mist round the 
soul), Mrityu (death), Murchai (swoon), mala (defect), 
anjana (pigment), avrithi (envelop), Ruj (malady), Glani 
(depression), Papa (evil), Moola (root), Kshaya (decay), 
and so forth. Some scholars point out that the word Mala 
occuring in the first Sutra of Tamil Sivajnanabodha, the 
basic work of Saiva Siddhanta, is not found in the Sanskrit 

D. I. Jesudoss is lecturer in philosophy at the Annamalai University. 
1 Cf. “ The Cultixral Heritage of India ” (Ramakrishna Mission cente¬ 
nary publication) Vol. 2, p. 42 ; Pope’s introduction to 'Thiruvasagam 
(trans.) p. XXXIV. 

2 Cf. “Outline of Indian Philosophy” by P. T. Srinivasa lyyengar 
p. 156; Kshamaraja’s commentary on Sivasutra, 
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Sivajnanabodha.® But the author of Dravida Mapadiyam, 
the great Tamil commentary, says that this view is not cor¬ 
rect ; for, according to him, it is implicit in it. In a number 
of places he opines that it is wrong to see any difference bet¬ 
ween the two versions. There are other Siddhantins who 
differ from him. 

THE NATURE OF ANAVA 

The word Anava is said to come from Anu. Anu means 
atom.^ So the term Anava connotes that which makes the 
soul small and binds it just as pasa is that which fetters the 
pasu (soul). But Anava is not an attribute of the soul nor 
is it a product of maya. It is not sheer absence of knowledge 
but a positive principle of obscuration. Further, it only hides 
the knowledge but does not destroy it. But it is wrong to 
refer to it as bhranti — jnana (unreal knowledge), jnana- 
bhava (assumed knowledge), tamoguna (lethargic quality), 
maya-karraa (illusory action) andSivasakti (Siva’s potency).® 

From the fourth Sutra of Sivajnanabodha we glean 
that Anava in the solitary stage of the soul (kevala) cause 
nescience and in the embodied state (sakala) positive dis¬ 
tortion. The former quality can be called its idiosyncracy 
and the latter one as its quality generate. Thus omission 
and commission are involved in the function of Anava. 

The concept of Anava is the siddhantin’s effort to solve 
the problem of evil. It is used to account for most of the 
evils in human nature. “ It is the inherent taint which is 
attached to the soul from eternity. As a mala, it constitutes 
the principle of evil, for from it springs Ahankara or egotism, 
which obscures intelligence and hinders the soul from rea¬ 
lising its true destiny namely, inseparable union with the 

3 Cf. Papavimochana — Padala of Raurava Agama. 

* Soul itself is called Anu (minuteness) because it is made small by 
Anava; but its true nature is vibhu (pervasiveness). 

8 For reasons vide pp. 130 and 131 of the proceedings of Saivasidd- 
hanta conference 1941 (Dharmapuram Muth publication). 
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Lord/'* It is no wonder that Thayumanavar exclaims — 
“Oh for the day, when T will become non-dual with the 
Being of True knowledge as I am now non-dual with 
Anava ! In Saivasiddlianta, non-duality or Advaita means 
Oneness by close association, difference by substance and to- 
gatherness by co-working. 


ANAVA AND IGNORENCE ARE NOT IDENTICAL 

Some scholars, who are usually not Saivasiddhantins them¬ 
selves, do not see much difference between Anava and Ajnana or 
Avidya (ignorance). For instance. Dr. C. D. Sharma writes, 
“ Avidya is one in aH beings and is beginningiess. It is also 
called Anavamala. It is Avidya because it makes the soul igno¬ 
rant of its inherent glory and greatness. It is Anava because it 
makes the soul mistake itself as atomic and finite.” Dr. S. S. S. 
Sastri, an absolute idealist, sees in the arguments for the exis¬ 
tence of Anava a striking parallel to the Advaitin's arguments 
for recognising nescience of a positive nature.* To him the 
concept of Anava Mala, among other things, is one of the 
links of Saivasiddhanta with monistic idealism. However, 
he admits that “there is sufficient contrast between Anava 
and Maya to warrant the non-identification of the two/’ But 
he immediately adds “th<^e who would avoid the recogni¬ 
tion of Anava have yet to admit ignorance as positive entity 
obscuring the natural powers of knowledge and action. This 
ignorance itself is called Anava by the Siddhantin ”. 

At this juncture we can quote the substance of a 
stanza® of Sivaprakasam which makes the position of Sid- 
dhanta clear and also conveys the argument for positing the 
existence of Anava. “ To posit the existence of only Maya 

** C/. “A logical presentation of Saivasiddhanta philosophy.” by 
J. H. Piet p. 58. 

~ a. “ Indian Philosophy ” by Dr. C. D. Sharma p. 557. 

s Cf. “The philosophy of Saivism” An Article in the "Cnlttiral 
Heritage of India ” Vol. 2, p. 42 Foot note. 

8 C/. St. 35 (Translation by K. Subramania Pillai). 
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and Karma will raise the position of their priority which v/ili 
lead to an argument in a circle like that of the seed and the 
tree. Furthermore the question will arise how a bond can 
affect pure souls. If you say it is natural they may be affect¬ 
ed even after salvation. If so what is the good of salvation ? 
Suppose you say in the embodied state, the reals which 
attach to the soul do not show it its own true nature but 
only external world, then, when the soul is disembodied, it 
must go back to a state of self-knowledge, which, in fact, it 
does not. What is the cause of it ? If you say it is ignorance, 
we say the cause of such ignorance is the original bond of 
ignorance or Anavam ”. This explanation seems to go deeper. 
While many of the systems of Indian Philosophy trace the 
cause for suffering up to Avidya (ignorance) only, the Sid- 
dhantin’s conception of Anava goes deeper than Ajnana and 
so the Siddhanta can here be called depth philosophy just as 
Freudian psycho-analysis is called depth psychology in com¬ 
parison with other schools of psychology. 

ANALOGIES 

Many an analogy is used to explain the nature and 
function of Anava. Let us now advert to them. The first 
and the most familiar comparison of Anava is with bran. The 
subtle obscuring nature of Anava, its eternality and its cover¬ 
ing tendency of the soul is made clear by this illustration.^® 
The rice is the soul, the bran is Anava, the chaff or husk is 
maya and its sprout is Karma. But this paddy-grain illus¬ 
tration is met with in different ways in different works. This 
point is brought out clearly by T. Isaac Tambyah by the 
following tabular statement — 



Anava 

Maya 

Karma 

Works or persons 

1. 

Chaff 

Bran 

Sprout 

Thiruvilangam 

2. 

Chaff 

Bran 

Sprout 

Nallaswami (Siddhiyar) 

3. 

Bran 

Chaff 

Sprout 

Nallaswami (Sivajnanabpdham) 

4. 

Bran 

Chaff 

Sprout 

Sivagra Yogi 

5. 

Sprout 

Bran 

Chaff 

Siddhiyar 

6. 

Chaff 

Bran 

■ Sprout 

Sivaprakasam 

7. 

Bran 

Chaff 

Sprout 

Tirumanthram 


Cf. Sivajnana Siddhiyar (Subaksham) St. 176 & 315; Sivapra- 
kasam St. 25. 

Cf. “ Psalms of a Saiva Saint ” (Thayumanavar’s songs) trans¬ 
lation and introduction, p. lxxxt. 
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Another familiar illustration is the likening of the 
Anava with verdigris (dross) or green‘rust.^^ Just as this 
impurity covers the copper, .the Anava fuUy obscures the 
knowhig faculties of the soul. Anava is also compared with 
a venomous snake. Thayumanavar says that the souls are 
held between its jaws and remain stupified. The same idea 
also occurs in Dotti Pahrodai/* one of the Saiva siddhanta 
Sastras. Umapathi Sivachariar in his Tiruarulpayan,^^ ano- 
. ther of the Siddhanta works, compares Anava to a dark bride 
who is too chaste to appear before her husband, meaning 
thereby that the soul in the grip of Anava is completely un¬ 
aware of the bondage which is the result of its hold. The 
same writer in an earliar place in the work compares the 
soul under the grip of Anava to an owl which does not see 
in the sun light. 

An old poem compares soul with a piece of cloth, 
Anava with the dirt in it, God to a washerman and His Grace 
to water that purifies. It is also usual to compare the soul 
with the swing-board, the ropes of which with Anava, Maya 
and Karma, and the floor beneath to God. 

SAHAJA MALA 

The relationship between Anava and the other two 
bonds-Maya and Karma—can now be seen. Out of these three 
bonds Anava alone is called Sahaja Mala (Natural impurity.) 
and the other two as agantuka for they function only after 
Anava. Anava Mala is just like a wicked servant, within 
the household, who gives hints to the robbers to come and 
loot at the appropriate time. Maya and Karma affect the 
soul from without like the robbers from outside the house¬ 
hold. The point .to be noted here is Anava functions first 
and then only the other two just as the servant preceeds the 
robbers. More over Anava hides its own identity as the 
accomplice of the looters. 


12 Cf. Sivajnana Siddhiyar (Subaksham) St. 314; Sivaprakasam 
St. 20 ;■ “Psalms of a Saiva Saint” p. lxxzx. 

18 Cf. line 16 

14 Cf. St. 25 

15 Cf. St. 19 
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•moola mala 

Anava is also called Moola Mala even though the 
three Malas are in beginningless union with the soul. This 
means that Anava functions without any interruption and 
the other two do not function during cosmic rest. Further, 
Maya and Karma are tools of Siva while Anava is pot. How¬ 
ever, Anava is subordinate to Him. 

THE THREE BONDS COMPARED_ 

Anava is a positive evil. But Karma and Maya are 
agencies for good. The latter two are called Malas in the 
sense that they prevent God-Realisation being accomplished 
rapidly and easily. Just as we remove the green rust on 
the copper vessels using a piece of cloth so also God re¬ 
moves ^e Anava in the soul by giving the soul, body made 
out of Maya. The Anava Mala can also be compared to 
rust in a razor blade. The Soul is the blade. The rusty 
and blunt edge is Anava. The grinding stone is the body 
made out of Maya. God helps the soul to get rid of the rust 
of Anava.^® 

Karma is another instrument by which God brings 
the soul to the sense of realisation. “It is the polish by 
which He remvoes ignorance, the agency by which He 
neutralises the force of the Anava Mala. This agency works 
through transmigration or rebirth”.^’ 

Maya in comparison with Anava is light or illumi¬ 
nating principle. -Without it the soul should be in the en¬ 
circling gloom of Anava Mala. So, within the Malas, Anava 
is hke a malady and Maya its remedy. When the former 
is removed the latter also is unnecessary.^® It is usual to 
say that there is a competition going on between Anava, 
the principle of darkness, and Maya, the principle of illu- 
nunation. The two can be very roughly compared with the 


Of. “A logical presentation of Saivasiddhanta's philosophy” by 
J. H. Piet p. 71. 

« mi P.71. 

Vide, proceedings of Saivasiddhanta conference 1041 p. 319. 
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Prince of Darkness and the Prince of li^t, Ahuramazda 
and Ahriraan. However, it should not be forgotton that 
both Anava and Maya are impurities. The Mala of Maya 
is used to remove the Mala of Anava just as the cow-dung, 
which is a refuse, is used to remove the dirt in the court¬ 
yard, or the fuller’s earth is used to remove dirt, from 
clothes.^® Further, it can be said, just as one thorn is used 
sometimes to remove another thorn, Maya Mala is useful 
to remove Anava Mala. 

How the three Malas are connected can now be seen. 
Anava makes the pervasive k)ul cognise itself as finite and 
atomic. “Because of this limitation of cognitive and cona¬ 
tive powers, souls act in certain ways which they take to 
be good or evil; and these acts bear consequences which 
have to be worked out by being experienced. The con¬ 
sequences constitute the next bond called Karma. But in 
order to experience the consequences and gain knowledge 
thereby, there should be worlds, objects and enjoyments, 
and instruments of cognition and enjoyment.- These are pro¬ 
vided by Maya (the impure variety). The functions of 
Anava and Maya are thus opposed ; while Anava obscures, 
Maya illumines; while Anava binds, Maya liberates ; but 
the illumination and liberation due to Maya are very limit¬ 
ed ; such knowledge as results therefrom is delusive.” 

J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai describes the three shack¬ 
les thus : “Anava Pasa binds or limits omniscience or per¬ 
fect knowledge of the soul and hence called Prathi-Bhantham. 
Kanna Pasa like an unceasing flood follows the soul and 
drives it to eat the fruits of Karma (Bhoga) without per- 
miting it to seek moksha and hence called Anubandham. 
Maya Pasa limits the omnipresence (Vyapaka) of the soul 
and confines it to a particular body and hence called Sam- 
bandham ”. 2 ® 


10 Cf. Sivajnana Siddhiyar (Subaksham) St. 142. 

20 Cf. Sivajnana Bodham with notes by J. M, Nallaswami Pillai, Note 
on p, 9. 
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ANAVA AND THE AVASTHAS 

The religious experience of the soul is usually divided 
into three states, technically called Avasthas. The first of 
the three states is called Kevala. Here the Anava comple¬ 
tely clouds the soul’s conscience. All the powers of the soul¬ 
thinking, feeling and willing—are inactive.^i Here the soul 
is like an open eye completely immersed in darkness. What' 
is worse the soul is not able to understand that it is suffer¬ 
ing thus. So Anava is referred here as worse than darkness. 
For the physical darkness at least makes us know that we 
are in the dark. But the spiritual darkness caused by Anava 
not only hides knowledge but also hides its own nature of 
obscuration. It is in this connection Anava is compared 
with the shy bride. In short the soul is now in complete 
black-out. Tirumantram says that this state of the soul's 
suffering had no beginning. It is from this state the rest 
of the soul’s Pilgrim’s Progress is to proceed. 

The second state of the soul’s experience in its on¬ 
ward journey toward liberation, from the thraldom of Anava 
to the spiritual freedom of union with Siva, is called Sakala 
state. This is the embodied state of the soul. Here Anava 
permeates all bodily and mental organs.^^ The results are 
passion, sorrow, infatuation, mean desires, conceit and self- 
satisfaction of the wrong type.^® Dr. S. S.S. Sastri refers 
to them as Panchaklesas (afflictions or hindrences).^^ To 
use the war parlance, the soul in the sakala state is in the 
brown-out state. It gets knowledge which is usually called 
Pasajnana. Though this Jnana does not reveal the true na- 

Ci. Sivaprakasam St. 36. 

22 Ibid. 

22 Usually 8 qualities are meftitioned. They are eQapuii,, spuih, 
^Qinrpth, Cunrsth, QsirSso, us^ih, and pema. vide p. 20 of 

Pati-Pasu-Pasa-togai (Dharmapuram publication.). 

24 They are Avidya (ignorance), Asmita (Egoity), Raga (Desire), 
Dvesha (Aversion) and Abhinivesa (Identification). These are 
also called Pumstva Mala (Human impurities) and the §ouJ under¬ 
going these is called pursha. 
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ture of soul the little knowledge it gives the soul is weacome 
to the previous state of nescience. This knowledge is possi¬ 
ble due to the sense organs which are the evolutes of Maya. 
Anava now loosens its grip. 

The third state of the soul is called Shuddha Avastha 
or pure state. Now the spiritual preceptor makes his ap¬ 
pearance and just like a wind, blows and removes the po¬ 
tency of the clouding Anava. This state of the soul is also 
known as the Jivan-Mukta state. Here the soul basks in 
the sweet floodlight of pati-jnana — God-centered and God- 
revealing knowledge. 

ANAVA AND SOULS CLASSIFIED 

It is usual to divide the souls into three classes. The 
vijnanakalas are those who suffer from Anava Mala alone. 
The Pralayakalas suffer from Anava and Karma. The Sa- 
kalas suffer from Anava, Karma and Maya. It is interest 
ing to note here that ail the souls, in whatever stage they 
are, suffer from Anava, the impurity of impurities. The first 
category of the souls have their Mala removed by illumi¬ 
nation got within, the second by Upadesa or teaching and 
the last by upadesa and experience. It may be mentioned 
at this juncture that Anava is one only although the souls 
are many. “ It is able to prevent the many souls from know¬ 
ing by means of its multiple sakthis or energies ”. 

ANAVA AND GOD 

God is not affected by Anava Mala. This point is 
vividly pointed out by H. W. Schomerus by the analogy of 
the umbrella, “which hides only us who open the umbrella 
while not affecting the sun To use another analogy Anava 
is the dark cloud that hides the eye and not the sun. It 
obscures the power of the soul and not of the God. 

The existence of God, among other arguments, can 
be inferred from the angle of Anava. “ Anava being non- 
intelligent is not active of itself. Since for their own good* 
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souls should be made to aot seeking the pleasures of this world 
as if they wei^ ultimate happiness, and parviscience as if 
it were omniscience, God functions through His own energy 
called the energy of concealment (Tirodhana jSakti) and 
raak^ Mala (original impurity) active; hence this Sakti 
too is figuratively spoken as a Mala; and the function of 
the concealment is the fourth function of God in the inte¬ 
rest of the soul The Siddhantin is never tired of insist¬ 
ing that it is the Grace of God which isolates the'soul from 
Anava Mala and brings the soul into the Ad’ aita (non-dual) 
relation with himself. 

The argument for the existence of God from the angle 
of Anava is simply this. In order to rid the Ma^ the body 
is necessary. The souls are finite and helpless, and bodies 
are non-intelligent. So God is required to embody the 
souls.’® 

Now the process of freeing the soul is a long one. 
Though Siva may initiate and guide, the soul has also to 
take initiative. Deeksha or initiation is necessary to counter 
act the Anava which is not mere absence of knowledge but 
something positive. Anava is like snake poison which can 
be removed only by a skillful sorcerer who is capable of 
identifying himself with a mangoose. So Siva in the garb 
of human Guru gracefully removes the poison of Anava.*’ 

t 

In another analogy Anava is compared to the cata¬ 
ract in the eye and God as Guru is compared to a Surgeon. 
“The Atman is compared to the eye, which at all times de¬ 
pends on light for vision. In cases of refractive trouble it 
also stands in need of eye glasses to correct the defect. When 
there is cataract neither light nor glasses will be sufficient. 

In addition to this, the help of a competent opthalmic surgeon 

- \ 

23 C/. “The cultural heritage ot India” Vol. 2. p. 43; The 5 func¬ 
tions are:—Creation. Protection, Sustenance, Obscuration and grant¬ 
ing Grace. 

2® Cf. Sivaprakasam St. 16. 

^ a. Tiru Arul Payan St. 47. 
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is necessary to remove the cataract. God is likened to the 
Sun which dispels darkness and gives light to enable the 
eye to see. Maya corresponds to the glasses which afford 
temporary relief to defective sight. God’s Grace answers to 
the Surgeon who eradicates the defect”.^® 


ANAVA AS THE FULCRUM OF SIDDHANTA 

Anava is the fulcrum or pivot round which the whole 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy and religious experience revol¬ 
ves. Anava is the nimitha karana or efficient cause of human 
experience. Maya is the instrumental cause. Karma is the 
material cause.^* The five states of consciousness are held 
to be due to the increasing influence of Anava.®® The aim 
of the evolution and involution is to eliminate Anava Mala 
from the soul.®^ The word Alaya (Temple) itself is some- 
timee interpreted to mean the place where Anava Mala is 
cabbed, cribbed and confined. In the Nataraja Image the 
dwarf, on whom the Lord dances, symbolises Anava Mala. 
Unmai Vilakkam,®^ one of the Siddhanta Sastras, says that 
the dance of the Lord scatters the darkness of Maya, burns 
the thread of Karma, stamps down Mala, showers Grace and 
lovingly plunges the soul in the ocean of bliss. The wearing 
of the holy ashes by the Saivite, which is called Bhaana 
Dharana, reminds the wearer and the looker-on of the exis¬ 
tence of Anava Mala ; for the ashes are obtained by burn¬ 
ing the Mala of Pasu (Cow-dung) in fire. Similarly the 
Anava Mala, the internal impurity of the soul, should be 
burnt in the divine wisdom of Pati-jnana. The wearing of 
the ashes in bands of three (tiripundara) further symbolises 
Anava, Karma and Maya. 


28 C/. Saiva Siddhanta by Prof. R. Ramanujachari in the Journal 
of the Annamalai University Vol. 17. p. 130. 

29 Cf. University lecture on Saivasiddhanta by M. Balasubramania 
Mudaliar p. 15. 

30 Cf. Sivaprakasam St. 51; the 5 states are — swapna. susupti, jagra, 
turiya and turiyatheeta. 

31 Of. Ibid St. 10; Sivajnanabodham Suti-a l.last line. 

32 St. 36; for the substantiation of this view vide proceedings of the 
S. S. Conference (Dharmapuram' publication) of 1941 pp. 250 and 

m. 
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There is a traditional belief that every Sutra of Siva 
jnana bodha is explained by every section of the canonical 
Saivasiddhanta literature. If this were true, the fourth Sutra 
of Siva jnana bodha is expounded by this first section of 
l^evaram hymns sung by Saint Appar. We may agree with 
this view since Appar attributes his conversion to Jainism 
to the Anava Mala.®^ 

Dr. V. Ponniah in his /‘Saivasiddhanta theory of 
knowledge ” refers to a theory of interpretation of dreams 
based on Anava Mala that “ if the experient’s grip of Anava 
(root-evil) is thinned off and thereby rendered ineffective, 
drerfm-cognition will be true, however remote in time (back¬ 
wards or forwards) or place the objects of such cognition 
may be. If on the other hand the grip is strong the cogni¬ 
tions will be untrue. This explains why all dreams of some 
persons, and some dreams of many turn out true”. 

The significance of Anava from the side of epistemo¬ 
logy is this: Pasu-Jnana is the knowledge of the soiil when 
it is in conjunction with Anava. The judgement that the 
body is the soul which is a perceptual illusion is due to 
Anava. In fact all perceptual errors are due to Anava. The 
quality of Anava should be taken as Asadharana Lakshana®* 
for this character is neither found in the sister Malas—^Maya 
and Karma—^nor in God and soul. When the potency of 
Anava is lessened by Kala Tatwa (Animation) Indriya 
paratyaksha (sense-perception) results. Yc^ Katchi 
(immediate intuitive knowledge) is the result of the prac¬ 
tice of Yoga. For Yoga cuts down the power of Anava which 
is the ultimate hinderance to true knowledge.®® 


w Cf. p. 84. 

8* Cf. “ Saivasiddhanta theory of knowledge ” by V. Ponniah p. 122. 

88 Cf. “A logical presentation of the Saivasiddhanta philosophy” by 
J. H. Piet p. 16. 
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GETTING RID OF MALA 

Birth in human body is the way to get rid of the Malas. 
It is said that Karma Mala is removed by Ashta Samskaras 
or 8 sacred acts; Maya is removed by Acham'ana or cere¬ 
monial and purifying sipping of water ; and the Anava is 
removed by Bhasmasnana or smearing holy ash^ as a 
religious bath. 

Some of the evolutes of Asuddha Maya are parti¬ 
cularly said to stir and loosen the hold of Anava on the soul 
e.g, Kalai (animation). 

Sometimes Puja is said .to be the way to get rid of the 
Malas. In the word Puja itself, it is pointed out, the prefix 
PU ” stands for poorthi (completeness) of all the Kar men 
and the suffix “ja'’ stands for Jnana.®^ By jnana not the 
discursive knowledge but immediate intuitive knowledge is 
meant. 

Charya (observance), Kriya (rite), Yoga (philosophic 
meditation) and Jnana (knowledge) are the four different 
steps®® which lead the devotee to the final liberation. In 
these steps initiation and help of the Guru is needed. But 
out of these 4 margas (ways) the Siddhanta, like many other 
systems of Indian Philosophy, gives importance to Jnana- 
marga. 

In the Jnanamarga to snap the hold of the Anava 
Mala the following are to be performed :— 

1. Utterance of the 5 letter mantra NAMASIVAYA®* 

(roughly this means ‘ Hail to Siva ’) 

2. Observing Sivoham Bhavana (concentrating on the 

fact that *I am Siva*) 

3. Antar Yaga Pooja (An inward concentrated worship)^ 


36 Cf. “University lectures on Saivasiddhanta“ by M. Balasubramania 
Mudaliar p. 27. 

8^ Op. dt. p. 16. 

38 They are sometimes said to be connected with one another like the 
bud, flower, raw-fruit and ripe-fruit. 

8» Here ‘NA’ means screening power of God, *MA’ means Anava, 
*SI’ means Siva. ‘VA’ means God’s Grace and ‘YA’ means the 
soul; Sivayanamah is another way (sometimes held to be the 
proper way) of uttering the mantra Cf. Sivaprakasam St. 91. 
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. H®**® w® may refer to what is called Vasana Mala. 

This means that the Jeevan Muktha, who is in Shuddha 
Avastha, due to his connection with, the physical body is likely 
to be pulled down to the Sakala Avastha. To counter act 
this tendency he is enjoined to concentrate on the mystic 
hlantra NAMASIVAYA, to worship the Siva Lingha, to go 
to the temples and to keep communion with the Siva Bak- 
tas.*® This reminds one of the biblical saying that one should 
be careful lest one should fail in the path of spiritual pro¬ 
gress. Vasana (Smell) means habitual tendency or pre-dis¬ 
position. The soul must be ever watchful so that the three 
maJaS; even their smell, must be completely removed, 

Irru-Vinai-Oppu (or samatva-Buddhi) and iMalk- 
paripaga (or chitta-suddhi) are the two stages in the 

process of self-realisation. The former means a poise of mind 
when the soul is neither attracted by any worldly thing nor 
repulsed by it. The latter means riddence of the Mala. After 
this the soul enjoys Sakti Nipata, which means that descent 
of Grace. Then it attains Mukthi (salvation), and remains 
in Adwaita relation with Siva. 


AN.4VA MALA IN MUKTI 

There are many Saiva Siddhantins who believe that 
even in mukti there is the Anava Mala. But it is said to 
have no power of obscuration.^^ It is here compared to a 
fried seed. This position is justified because the Siddhantin 
is a believer in Sat-karya-vada i.e. nothing is created anew 
and nothing is completely blotted out. This is the scientific 
law of conservation of energy. On the basis of this law 
Lninai Vilakam,'** another Saivasiddhanta treatise, says 
even in mukti there is Mala.^® It goes a step further and 


Qf. The last sutra of Sivajnana bodha. 

Cf. Sivaprakasam St. 88. 

Cf, St. 50. 

A book entitled ‘ Sivarajya ’ (Dharmapuram Publication) points out 
the positing of Anava in Mukti not only satisfies metaphysical 
requirements but also solves the problem of dualism between ex¬ 
tended substance and non-extended substance. Dr. Bain has been 
quoted in this connection Cf, pp. 31 and 32. 
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says even the presence of the Mala makes the blissful expe¬ 
rience very keen. This point had been made clear by the 
late lamented Tamil Scholar Pandithamani (the gem among 
the Pandits) M. Kathiresan Chettiar by an analogy in one 
of his collected essays. The analogy is this. A piece ‘of ice 
on the hand in the cold weather is positive nuisance. But 
the same in the hot weather is a positive bliss. So also Mala 
in the Bheddha (bound) state of the soul is a positive hind¬ 
rance but in the Mukta (free) state is positive, some say 
indirect,^ help. This view seems to be plausible if one be¬ 
lieves that the Tirodhana (obscuring) Sakti of Siva becomes 
Arul (Grace) Sakti in the liberated state. 

Among the modern scholars Mr. M. Balasubramania 
Mudaliar differs from the view given lust above, and holds 
there is no Anava in Mukti.'^^ But he gives another argu¬ 
ment for believing in the eternality of the soul incidentally 
basing his arguments on the Siddhantin’s belief in Anu- 
palabdhi (non-perception) as source of knowledge. Here 
are his words, “ From the absence of Chill, we infer absence 
of dew. This principle is used to infer the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the Anava Mala in the Mukta soul, though 
the perennial nature of its eodstence is not compromised 
because it is found in all bheddha souls 

One of the schools of Saivism by name Pashana Vada 
Saivisra holds that Anava does not leave the soul even in 
Mukti and the soul remains there like a stone (Pashana) 
covered by Anava. So according to this view if the Anava 
is destroyed the soul is destroyed. Against this view some 
Siddhantins maintain that “just as the husk is removed 
without impairing the grain, so Anava is removed without 
injuring the soul. This removal is necessary, for it is only 
when Anava leaves the soul that jnana comes; and it is 
only when jnana comes that Mukti is attained”.*"^ They 

** Cf. ‘ Indian Philosophy ’ by C. D. Sharma p. 558. 

♦5 Cf. ‘University lectures on Saivasiddhanta* by M. Balasubramania 

Mudaliar p. 32. 

Op. cit p. 4. 

Cf. Saivasiddhanta (Second edition) by Dr. Violet Paranjoti p. 107. 
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furtJier maintain, *‘the most important negative aspect of 
the Siddhanta Mukti is the absence of Anava. Whereas in 
the Jeevan Mukta state it was present, thou^ in a power¬ 
less state, in Mukti, it is absent along with the body, which 
also have been left behind 

It may perhaps be proper to point out here that there 
are certain schools of Saivism which do n6t mention the term 
Anava Mala itself {e.g. Sivadwaita) ; and that there are yet 
other schools which positively deny the existence of Anava 
{e.g. Pasupata and Aikyavada). 


MODERN CRITICS OF ANAVA MALA 

Now let us advert to the opinions of modern critics 
regarding the concept of Anava Mala. Some praise it and 
some adversely criticise it. To the former group belongs 
Maraimalai Adigal (Swami Vedachalam). He writes ‘*so 
far as my knowledge of . various religions and various systems 
of philosophy is concerned, I venture to say that I have not 
come accross any religion or any system of philosophy in 
which this root cause of creation, this free existent principle 
of evil has been recognised and explicitly mentioned as in 
the system of Saivasiddhanta. Of course, there is a hint of 
it in the first chapter of the book of Genesis of the old Testa¬ 
ment as has been so penetratingly pointed out by Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, but it has unfortunately escaped the notice of al¬ 
most all commentators on the book”.**® 

A scholar by name Subramania Kathiresu in his 
“ Hand book of Saiva religion ” points out that many ,of the 
modern day evils are due to Anava. He writes, “Pride of 
position, birth, colour, caste, book-learning and wealth are 
outstanding examples of Anava. To claim superiority due 
to caste is clearly a bad case of Anava Malam as it is to 

Ihid. p. 108, 

Cf. “The Saivasiddhanta as a philosophy of practical knowledge” 
by Maraimalai Adigal p. 10 of preface, 
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claim superiority due to colour. To bate another of a caste 
considered low is also Anava Mala. It is equally so to hate 
another because he claims to be of a superior caste 

Dr. Violet Paranjoti in her book “ Saivasiddhanta in 
Meikanda Sastra” raises a number of questions from the 
absolutist’s stand point. For example she agks what is it 
that connects the soul with the Anava ? Is it some other 
principle? How does soul, a chit (intelligence), and Anava 
an achit, come together? Why should Anava be called by 
that name even in Mukti ? Is not Anava a serious menace 
to the absolute nature of Siva ? Mr. A. Shivapadasundaram 
had attempted to reply to some of these points in his 
book-let “An outline of Sivajnanabodham with a rejoinder 
10 a Christian Critic ”. Recently Dr. Paranjoti has published 
a second edition of her work mentioned above without the 
absolutistic bias. Even in this work she has raised certain 
difficulties regarding Anava Mala. For instance she asks how 
can Anava account for the different kinds of sins that man 
commits?®® She points out further that “the question 
arises as to what happens to the three Mai as when the re¬ 
demption is completed. As they are eternal, their contin¬ 
uance even after their usefulness is served is assured. 
Regarding the form in which they continue to exist in the 
post-redemption stage, there is no answer in the Siddhanta”.®^ 

Dr. J. H. Piet in his logical presentation of Saiva Sid- 
dhanta philosophy holds that there are seven assumptions 
in siddhanta philosophy which Siddhanta logic can never 
prove but which must be accepted by faith alone. Out of 
the seven ” the fourth is the one of the soul and its funda¬ 
mental taint of spiritual ignorance or Anava which mani¬ 
fests itself in egotism. The fifth is that which says this taint 
is removeid by Karma as the basis of transmigration ”. ®^ 

Cf, Saivasiddhanta (Second edition) by Dr. V. Paranjoti p. ,147. 
C'l Ibid. p. 97. 

5" Of. “A logical presentation of Saivasiddhanta philosophy” by 

Dr. Piet p. ISO. 
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He further complains that the word Pasa is used in two ways, 
and that, sometunes, in a confusing manner. It is sometimes 
used a synon 3 mi for Anava, in which case it stands for the 
source of the soul’s ignorance and arrogance. Anava is that 
which eternally encases the soul until it has realised Siva. 
The second use of Pasa is as a synonym for the three Malas 
as a combination of binding principles, namely, the Anava 
Mala, Karma and Maya Earlier than Dr. Piet Rev. Fr. 
A. P. Arokiasamy in his “Doctrine of grace in Saiva Sid- 
dhanta had pointed out that the concept of Anava offers 
logical difficulty on the basis of certain other doctrines of 
the Siddhanta and that vano'us attempts, from the days of 
sage Arulnandhi, had been made to reconcile them. 


ANAVA IN PURANIC LORE 

It is usual to illustrate the Anava Mala from certain 
incidents in the last few centuries and from the Pmanic lore. 
Let us now make an advertance to some of them. The story 
is told that a Brahmin *** well learned in Agamas, who was 
the Guru of the father of the author of the Tamil Sivajnana 
Bodha, was pointed out as personified Anava by Meikanda to 
his disciples and this made 'the Sakala Agama Pariditha rea> 
lise his position and become the disciple of Meikanda hint- 
self. Again, the puranic story of the persecution of Soora, 
a demon, is said to convey that Anava Mala is blotted out 
by Siva and that the demon symbolises the Mala. Yet again 
Ravana is said to be a symbol of Anava when he tried to 
lift the Mount Kailas. For this act he was cruohed under 
the hill till he felt regret for his deed. This particular inci¬ 
dent is celebrated on one of the ten days of festivals in the 
Saiva Temples. This incident is also referred' in ahnost 
every decade of saint Sambandar’s Tevaram. The famous 
incident in the forest called Taruka Vanam is also said to 

53 Ibid. p. 18. 

PP. 15 and 16. 

55 He is none other than Arul Nandi Sivacharya, the author^ot Siyaj- 
nana Siddhiyar. 
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have taken place due to the Anava of the sages there. They 
were puffed up and to punish them Siva appeared at their 
doors in the guise of a beggar. His bewitching manliness 
captivated the hearts of the women folk of the sages.- This 
enraged the sages who performed the sacrifice out of -which 
came a deer, a tiger, a fireball, a serpent and a demon all 
of which were set at Lord Siva. He easily got an upper 
hand over them and danced in glee. The conceit of the 
sages came thus to nought. The dance here is the famous 
dance of Nataraja. This incident is celebrated annually at 
Chidambaram. 


CONCLUSION 

We may conclude now this paper on Anava Mala by 
observing that in recent years a spirit of ecumenism is run¬ 
ning over the Tamil Nad which is symbolised by a num¬ 
ber of religious movements such as Tiruppavai-Tiruvem- 
bavai conferences. In keeping with this spirit a recent pub¬ 
lication of a Saiva Mutt observes, “we forget those features 
of Hindu religion and emphasize those differences which 
after ail constitute the shadow. If for instance the Vedantin 
recognises in his Avidya the Anava Mala of the Saiva Sid- 
dhantin and if the Saiva Siddhantin recognizes in his Anava 
Mala the Ahankara of the Vaishnavite, would not this re¬ 
cognition of unity amidst seeming diversity create real con¬ 
cord and fellowship and promote the cause of the true faith 
in this land ” ? 



f aranar 

C. JESUDASAN m. a. 

^ Paxanar we come to one of the poets most closely 
W associated with Kabilar’s name. Just as the names 
of Keats and Shelley, or Tennyson and Browning are linked 
together by posterity for certain reasons, so also the names 
of Kabilar and Paranar are mentioned in one breath by Tamil 
scholars.^ That they were contemporaries is proved by the 
fact that both poets have left on record verses addressed to 
Pehan on the same subject, beseeching him to go back to the 
wife whom he had forsaken.- The commentary on Virasdliyam 
informs us that Paranar entered into a controversy with Kabi¬ 
lar.® All the myths* associated with Paranar’s name introduce 
him to us as one of the great trio of Sangam literature^ the 
other two being Kabilar and Nakkirar. His relationship with 
Kabilar is thus beyond doubt. 

It is unfortunate, however, that we know hardly any¬ 
thing else of Paranar’s life. ‘ Myth cannot be relied upon, and 
we have no history of the lives of the Sangam poets. The 
outline of Kabilar’s life, however, can be traced from the 
evidence of his own poems; but we are denied, in a study 
of Paranar, even such a bare outline of his life. The prolific 
allusions to Tamil kings and chieftains in Paranar’s poetry, 
hint that he had some sort of connection with many of them ; 
but the exact kind of relationship is unknown. It follows 
that we can take but little sympathy to a study of Paranar’s 
works, and it is in such cases that we really regret the extreme 


C. Jesudasan is Lecturer, Dept, of Tamil, University of Travancore. 

* Tol: Ilampuranam and Perasiriyam: Seyyul lyal verse, 178. 

2 PurandnUru : 143. 144. 145. 

® Vitasoliyam : Toheiippadalam, 6. 

* Kadambdvana Puranam, Halasya Mahatmyam', Paranjodi-Tiruvila- 
yadal Puranam, Tiruvalavayudaiyar Tiruvilaiyadal Puranam. 
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conventionalism of Sangam literature. Had there been some 
subjective poetrj', we would have had material for remoulding 
the personality of the poet. 

As is natural for a poet so far removed from our times, 
Paranar is credited with the authorship of works not his own. 
Sivaperuman Tiruvandadi is one of them. But there are 
positive internal evidences to prove that Paranar is not the 
author of this work. The profuse use of Sanskrit words and 
derivatives, and the presence of morphemes like ‘kinru’ 
(present tense sign) stamp it with a late origin. Thirty-seven 
sutras in Pamiirupattiyal, again, are ascribed to Paranar ; 
but they will really not stand to scrutiny, as by reason of 
the needless repetitions they contain, they are plainly wholly 
unworthy of Paranar. Besides, we find in them references to 
Pillai Tamil, which is definitely a type of poetical composition 
not known so early as the Sangam period. The sixth stanza 
in Tiruvalluvamalai is also said to be Paranar’s; but the 
?7hole story of the composition of Tiruvalluvamalai is ob¬ 
viously so spurious that Paranar’s share in it might safely be 
dismissed. 

All that we can claim to be Paranar’s work, therefore, 
is what we find in the Sangam anthologies. iWe have to 
guess that some of his writings are lost, because that poem 
of his referred to by Awai in the often-quoted line “True, 
Paranar sang of thee this day,”** is not now extant. But the 
available output of Paranar’s is only eighty-five poems, run¬ 
ning to 1261 lines. Considering the sheer bulk of the poet’s 
writings, Paranar is second only to Kabilar among the Sangam 
poets. 

Paranar is very largely represented in Ahananuru. 
Thirty-four of his poems, covering about half of his output, 
are included in this anthology. What strikes us at a first 
reading of Paranar’s Ahananuru is the abundance of the al¬ 
lusions. There are but three poems® here free from such di¬ 
gressions ; truly, in yielding to the temptation of straying from 


® Purananuru, 99. 

® Ahananuru : 78. 276. 367. 
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his subject into allusions, we find Paranar outdoing even Nak- 
Idrar, Kalladanar, and Mamulanar. In some of Paranar’s 
pieces^ the allusions become almost oppressive, the poems 
looking top-heavy. Some of his favourite allusions are re¬ 
peated in as many as five or six places.® They are all very 
well as a record of historical events and perhaps they ap- 
|)ealed to the imagination of his contemporaries, being, ob¬ 
viously, popular stories. But they do seem to show the lack 
of a sense of proportion in the poet, looking as they do like 
epic similes thrust into lyrics. Detached from their setting, 
however, some of these elaborate allusions look very beauti¬ 
ful. The story of Adimandi, bewailing the loss of her hus¬ 
band in the river, is quite touching in one piece® . 

Like Adimandi, widowed, who with eyes 
Brimming with tears, went 'mourning o’er her loss. 
Through every land, and through every town. 
Demanding who had seen her curly-haired, 

If Ocean took him, or if the river hid ? 

The allusion to the battle of Pali of Nannan is quite beautiful 
considering the picturesqueness of its description. 

That Ay is fallen, staining red the field, 

A noisy flock of birds but newly come, 

Covers the spacious heavens, so to hide 
The heat of the sun’s bright rays.'®. 

That one line “ VambappuUin kambalaipperundodu” is a 
marvel of condensed expression. 

Paranar attempts a variety of themes in Ahananuru, un¬ 
like Kabilar, who confines himself to Kurinji. Fifteen of 
Paranar’s are on Marudam,'another fifteen on Kurinji, and 
four on Palai. But we are surprised to observe that there 
is greater monotony in Paranar than in Kabilar. In a way 

^ Ahananuru: 142, 152. 181, 208. 376, 396. 

* The story ot Adimandi and Attanatti in Ahananuru: 142, 148, 181, 
. 208. 396. 

® Ahananuru: 236. 

Ahananuru : 181. 
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the repetition of his pet allusions is responsible for it. It is 
further aggravated by the repetition of pet moods and situa¬ 
tions. Taking Marudam for instance, the injured wife up¬ 
braids the faithless husband in much the same strain in 
several pieces.^^ 

They say that yesterday with one fair dame 
You in the river bathed ; it is become 
A scandal, louder than the sounds that ring 
In the battlefield, when victory is won. 

In passing, one must observe, that similar as .the ideas 
expressed in these poems are, one of them is redeemed by a 
flash of unusual dramatic brilliance. This is in Ahananuru, 6. 
The hero, after his escapade, comes home, seeking the love 
of has wife. To placate her, he calls her, ‘Mother of my 
darling son ’, hoping perhaps that the thou^ts of that sacred 
tie would make her forget and forgive. But she takes it to 
be a hint that she has lost her youth. She fires up : 

“ With such deceitful words seek not to mock 
The advance of age in me ; enough of this! ” 

But this is an exception. 

Very high credit cannot be given to Paranar on the 
score of ^aracterisation. The lover is little besides a bundle 
of desires. He dreams of his lady’s beauty,'® he pities him¬ 
self for lo\ung the unattainable,'* and curses his heart for 
bewitching him.'® That is all he is good for, unless it were 
also for his escapade with-harlots, of which we hear very 
often. The harlot’s picture however, is in keeping with hex 
character. She is aggressive, voluptuous, indelicate and cun¬ 
ning. She boasts of her own powers. 

“ I am resolved to drag him by the <hand.” 

AMndnuru: 6, 116, 226, 246, 266. 

Ahananuru: 6. 

w Ahandni^: 152, 162, 198. 208. 262. 

Ahandnuru: 322. 372. 

IS Ahananuru : 212. 258. 
w Ahananuru: 76. 
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In the presence of the heroine’s attendants ^e defi- 
antly says: 

“ In sight of his own household dames, 

I’ll drag him by his garland and his scarf, 

And bind him to my shoulder with my hair.” ” 

As for the heroine, she is meek and mild enough as a 
giri, but' when she is the injured wife she is, quite naturally, 
irritable towards her husband. Her attendant is not given 
the privileges which early convention has conferred on the 
lady’s maid elsewhere in Sangam literature. Under Paranar's 
eye she dwindles into inagnificance. These are the dramatis 
personae in Paranar’s poetry, and as such they are often 
colourless. 

But there are beautiful poems that Paranar has contri¬ 
buted to Ahananuru, in spite of these deficiencies. Two at 
least of these poems remind us pleasantly of Kabilar. One is 
the description, 

“ From swaying branches of the dusky boughs 
Of the mango in the fields, the new'fiowers fall 
Like the close-falling raindrops.”^* 

The other is the simile. 


u 


Love breaks through sh 5 rness, like floods not to be 

stayed 


By barriers of salt.” 


ft 

• A very beautiful image, familiar to all Indian minds, 
arrests us with delight in the following passage. 

The broad and long-stalked lotus leaf, upborne 
Upon the water, keeps waving like the ears 
Of the mighty elephant, with every wind 
That stirs the azure depths... 


■' ir Ahananuru: 276. 
IS Ahananuru : 236. 
Ahananuru: 208. 
Ahandniru ; 186, 
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Another poem shows an equally loving observation of 
the details of Nature. 

To eat the silver fish, the stork, as though 
Afraid its steps were audible, moves soft, 

Like a burglar entering a guarded house.*' 

The comparison of an agitated, trembling girl to a 
“ tender leaf wind-shaken ” in Ahananuru is no image alien 
to Engilsh readers. 

It seems that by the laws of poetry, no poet can exist 
without similes. Paranar also has his fund of them. One of 
the very best of his poems is nothing but a bundle of similes, 
the cumulative effect of which is beautiful in the original. 

The boar, with hair as thick as bamboo roots 
And tusks as hard as diamond, 

Drinks of the spring like the tom-tom’s face. 
Descends the rocks like the she-elephants at rest. 
And brushes swa 3 dng bunches of the flowers 
New-opening, white as paddy-birds, 

Till golden pollen, shaken down, makes it appear 
like the touchstone.** ' 

Ahananuru 122 is a lovely little piece, remarkable for 
its lyrical grace and beauty, and it owes hailf its charm to the 
cumulative effect of parallel statements. 

Though it were not a festival, the town. 

Of revellers will hardly go to sleep ; 

Though all the busy streets might chance to rest, 
My sharp-tongued mother still keeps wakeful watch ; 
Though she, too-cautious guardian, choose to doze 
The sleepless sentries run their midnight rounds ; 
And if the sworded sentinels but chance • 

To sleep, the watchful dog will wake and bark; 

If the noisy dog take rest, like broad daylight 
The moon stays in the heavens to spread its rays; 
And if, one day, all these are hushed, then he. 

Not firm enough at heart, comes not to me 1 


21 Ahananuru: 276. 

22 Ahananuru ; 178. 
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And in this poem, as in Ahananuru 125, we hear a 
wonderfully soft, rippling music, falling on the ears, *like 
petals from blown roses on the grass ’ as in these lines: 

“Arava vay namali mahiladu madiyin 
Pahaluru urala nilavukkanru visumbin 
Ahalvay mandilam ninruviriyumme ” 

Sometimes his imagery is charged with feeling, as in this 
description df the evening, when the heroine sits lonely, brood¬ 
ing over thoughts of her lover who has left her 

When the radiant sphere, Ae sun, forsakes the world. 

To seek the mountain with fast-fading rays. 

The green-eyed wildcat with the padded paw, 

In wait lies for the cock with silk-soft cheeks, 
Close-feathered neck and crest like crimson flower, 

So to appease the hunger of its mate. 

And how sweet to lovers, even this dismal eve. 

If but they are together! 

These lines, with the others that have just been selected 
from Ahananuru as examples of Paranar’s best, can very well 
stand comparison with the most highly prized treasures of 
Tamil literature. 

Paranar’s contribution to Kurundohai is very slender, 
and chiefly by reason of the brevity of the stanzas, does not 
show him in a very favourable light on-the whole. But there 
is one of them*^ that makes ample amends by a lightning-flash, 
as it were, of the imagination. The paleness on the heroine’s 
complexion is compared to the moss that covers the surface 
of still water. When she is happy with her lover, the paleness 
shrinks away, leaving the natural healthy brown of her com¬ 
plexion. But when she begins pining for him, the paleness 
creeps back. Like the persistent moss, we find the pallor 


** Ahananuru: 367. 
2* KuTv,ruioha\: 399, 
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“ With every touch gives way, 

And back with each estrangement spreads.” 

It might be a conceit, but a very brilliant one, and whoUy im- 
translateable owing to the charm of the sound arrangement 
in the original. 

“ Toduvuli toduvuli ningi 
Viduvuli viduvulip paratta lane.” 

These two lines may safely be ranked as the crest of all 
Paranar’s achievements. ^ 

There are three other pieces of his in Kurundohai worthy 
of notice. One is remarkable for the sheer sweetness of its 
melody 

“ Seri sera meUa vandu vandu 
Aridu vay vittiniya kuri 
VaihaJ torum nilambeyam durayumavan 
Paidal nokkam ninaiyay toli.” 

Rarely can any poet rise to such mellifluousness. 

There is another piece that defeats Kabilar on his own 
ground — that of the simile.^® The heroine expresses the 
desire of parted lovers thus : 

The cripple who has glimpsed the honeycomb, 

High on the hill, points at it while he licks 
The hollow of his hands held as a cup. 

We cannot help noticing Kurundohai 292, on account of 
the much-quoted tale it has to tell, of 

.“ Nannan, who did commit 

Gii'l-murder, for this fault: 

The bright-browed child, who at her bath. 

Seeing the green fruit on the current borne. 

Ate it. Nor would he ransom take, 

Of elephants in number eightyone. 

And gold her wei^t,” 

.. .., and also oh ac¬ 
count of the unusual force and energy we find in the poem 
aptly ej^ressihg through the allusion the anger of the speaker. 


5“ Kurundohai: 298. 
Kurundohai: 60. 
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But when we have noticed the above, we. have seen all 
that is worthy of notice in Paranar’s Kurundohai. It might 
be observed in passing that though in general Paranar’s Kurun¬ 
dohai pieces are slightly longer than Kabilar’s, they are de^ 
finitely less powerful. 

Paranar’s Narrinai poems are more impressive on the 
whole than his Kurundohai. There are lovely descriptions of 
nature, worthy of Kabilar. See this : ^ 

The black-foot buffaloes that feasted on 

The hyacindis, turn satiate away 

From the dewy lotus blooms in watered fields, 

And warrior-like strut neighbouring mounds 

Of white sand, where to doze in peace, 
or this -.28 

The sweet fruit, loosened from the mango-tree 
Drops with a splash in deep still waters where 
The buds of water-lilies look like storks that wait 
In silence for the fidi. 

This is how Paranar sees the cloud that has shed its 

rain. 

The raincloud that has spent its falling drops 
Is like pure sifted cotton.^® 

Narrinai, 300 is quite interesting, revealing dramatic 
powers quite unusual for Paranar. The heroine’s hand is 
desired by a suitor other than the lover. He is clever enough 
to try to make prompt arrangements for the marriage. Her 
maid is having a hit at her mistress’ lover for not having 
formally proposed the desired match to the lady’s parents. 

“He of the well watered land. 

Left having stationed at our door the coach 
He brought as price of my lady’s hand ; and thou 
Not ready with such a coach, standest close 
Beside the kitchen, touching the thatched roof, like 
A mighty elephant that waits for alms.” 


^ Narrinai: 260 
28 Narrinai: 280 
2» Narrinai: 247. 
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But the noblest of Paranar’s Narrinai poems need 
to be quoted in full below, although a translation cannot do 
it full justice. It contains one long simile, the kind that would 
be recognized as the epic simile, but which is freely allowed 
in short verses in ancient Tamil. It is the complaint of the 
lover, who has been refused the hand of his lady by her 
parents: 

The crimson-footed swan, with feathers soft 
Distinctly seen, come from the low South Sea 
After its feed, takes for its naked young 
Petted of goddesses in golden heights 
Of the Himalayas, their daily food, 

Like those unwearied mighty wings that strained. 
You have been sorely troubled, 0 ray heart. 

That went to her and is returned repulsed. 

But still, someday, might she not at my side 
Shine like the morning star in .the Eastern sky ? 


Paranar’s Padirruppattu poems are a great achievement. 
Trifly, they are superior to Kabilar’s contribution to the ‘ Ten 
Tens,’ which is saying a great deal. In the colophon to these 
pieces, we find that they were sung in honour of Ceran Cen- 
guttuvan, and that, in return for them, the king gave the 
poet, besides land, his own son as a reward ! What we might 
think of the king for his extravagance, need not, however, shake 
our opinion of the poet. Paranar’s ‘ Ten ’ are among the 
glories of Tamil literature. They celebrate the great Tamil 
king’s valour and generosity. 

It appears this Ceran Cenguttuvan numbered, among 
his victories, his victory over a horde that came from overseas 
to invade his territory. The event is celebrated in several of 
the Ten. The poems breathe of the sea, and lend exquisite 
imagery. Here is a description of Cenguttuvan’s horses; 

More numerous than the cold and countless waves. 
With heads of white foam spraying coloured drops. 
From many -billowed, dark, and mighty seas.®^ 

30 Narrinai: 356. 

81 Padirruppattu: 42. 
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Here is a wonderful simile, that is not exactly a conceit 
for one who has really seeii the bird in question dive into the 
water for prey, and emerge with its thin, tapering beak up¬ 
ward. But we can guess it was crude surgery for the warrior 
who had his wound stitched. 

The long, sharp needle that sinks in the breast, 

As the halcyon, that looking for its prey, 

Swoops in the cold depths, and flies up again. 

The following poem is quite remarkable for the beauty 
of its desciiption. 

In streets where from the terraces, like streams 
That flow down mountains, banners upon the wind 
Tremulously unroll, the stout flames keep 
Brightening in the lamps because the oil 
Overflows from the burner 

Paranar’s Padirruppattu rises sometimes into deep and 
complex harmonies, like the piece beginning. 

“ Mamalai mulakkin manganam panippa 
Kan mayangu kadalurai aliyodu sidari ” 

Sometimes the poet is quite lyrical, as in that poem 
opening thus : 

“ Come ye, join us.” 

He indulges freely in parallelisms : 

“ Minstrels he crowns with lotuses of gold ; 

Gold necklaces he gives the dancing girls.” 

“ The bamboo fades ; the raindouds fail; 

The hills are dry ; rages the sun.”®® 

Perhaps it is natural that a lover of parailelism should also 
be a lover of antithesis. 


32 Padirruppattu : 47 . 

33 Padirruppattu: 50 . 
3 * Padirruppattu : 49 . 
33 Padirruppattu: 48 . 
33 Padirruppattu : 43 . 
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“Gentleness that yields, courage that will not bend.” 
Bom in thy hills, lost in thy sea ” 

“The sea 

That is not shrunk up by the clouds that drink 
And is not swollen by the river-streams.”" 

We are told several interesting facts during the course 
of these poems. C^an Cenguttuvan wore a gold chain wrought 
from the gold crowns of seven kings. His warriors would fight 
for glory only with veterans. He was bounteous to his fol¬ 
lowers and distributed his gifts thus : 

“ Hold, she-elephants for dancing-girls, 

Fierce tuskers for the heroes of the war, 

And here, are horses for the bards.” " 

The poems are not completely without faults. Padir- 
ruppattu, 44 does not seem quite in good taste, when the p^et 
wishes 

“ May not the urn that hid great moiiarchs see. 

Thy glorious body.” 

But we can afford to overlook them and be thankful to Para- 
nar for the wealth of his Padirrup^attu. 

We have only a few poems of Paranar’s in Purananuru. 
The subject is, as in Padirruppattu, that of war, but the 
poems are no longer addressed to Cenguttuvan. Other kings 
and chieftains claim the poePs notice. The first of these 
poems, (Puratn 4) is remarkable on account of the deft artis¬ 
try that serves to relieve the monotony of a catalogue. 

Thy sword, bloodsmeared in bringing victory. 

Is like the beauty of the blushing sky. 

Thy shield, all holes made by the arrows, is 
Like a steady target to the shots exposed. 

Thy elephant, tusks blunted in the acts 
Of bursting barriers, is like grim Death. 

And thou art glorious like the crimson sun. 

Hence, like the motherless and hungry child 
Unceasing, wails the country of thy foe. 


Padirruppattu: 48 . 
^ Padirruppattu: 45 . 
Padirruppattu: 43 . 
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What is noteworthy here is the delicate modulation of each 
rhythm, together with the fine parallelism, and the powerful 
contrast at the end. The poem naturally sirigs its way to 
the heart. If it would not be too ungrateful one might here 
recall how even Kabilar overdid matters when he made a 
catalogue of the flowers in Kurinjippattu. 

Purarn 63, again reveals Paranar as a careful and con¬ 
scious artist. The poetry is even more powerful, and one 
detects the genuine sob of the elegy. 

The countless elephants by arrows shot. 

Their battles ended, died upon the field. 

The horses, famed for bringing victory 
With their heroic riders, there are* slain. 

The warriors in chariots, there lie 
Together dead, their shields upon their e 5 res 

•With spears that plunged deep in their breasts, the 

kings 

That fought, perished upon the battle-field ! 

Alas ! what shall become 
Of the spacious kingdoms with 
New riches everyday. 

Where girls with wristlets made 
Of water-lily stalks. 

Feasted on soaked, flat rice. 

And bathed in the cooling streams ! ” 

Examining the poem in original, we find that the devices 
employed to heighten the poignant effect are the long vowels 
rhyming at the end of alternate lines*® and the subtle metrical 
arrangement, beginning, with pairs of long-drawn out, end- 
stopped lines, and ending with diort run-on lines, as though 
the poet were gasping for breath. 


‘♦® 2, 4, 6, 8 end with ve, lin^ 9 ?nds with * e * 
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Several of these poems are addressed to Pehan, of whom 
we are told an interesting story. 

Pehan, the lord 
Of horses proud and savage elephants, 

Who, taking pity that the peacock blue 
And soft, should shiver in the cold, bestowed 
On it his mantle. 

This almost makes Cenguttuvan’s generosity sane enough I 

Puram 144 runs parallel to Kabilar’s poem^^ on the 
same subject, requesting Pehan to return to his wife. It is 
a matter of pride for Paranar, to recognize that, of the many 
poems addressed to Pehan in the same strain,^^ Paranax’s 
stands next to Kabilar’s. 

There are two poems^® addressed to Pehan as tributes to 
his generosity. In one of them** Paranar tells a wandering 
minstrel to seek Pehan out, because he is sure of the latter’s 
- bounty. 

Poorer than thou were we, before we saw 
Pehan, victorious patron ; and now are we 
Thus satisfied. He knows ’tis^good to give. 

His bounty is not meant to earn his heaven. 

But to soothe the poverty of men. 

Puram 343 and 352 would afford material for linguists, 
for in both there occur finite verbs with the ending ‘ ndu ’, from 
which it is suspected that the modern Malayalam present 
tense ending with ‘nnu’ is derived. 

Puram 341 is an interesting piece in which there is a 
brilliant simile, comparing the confusion, likely to be caused 
in a village by a girl’s beauty to 

“The cold lake muddied by the elephants 
At war.” 

41 Puram: 145, 

42 Puram: 143, 144. 145, 146, 147. 

<2 Puram : 141, 142 

Puram: 141, 
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But of aJl Paranar’s Puram poems, Puram 369. is by far 
the best. It contains an elaborately worked-out metaphor. 
The battle is compared to the agriculturist sowing his seeds 
in the midst of thunder, lightning and rain. The trend of the 
metaphor may be guessed from the few lines quoted below : 

The black-trunked elephant serves there for cloud ; 
The sword is lightning ; thunder, the battledrum ; 
The fleet-foot horse, the wind, in the broad wet field 
Wherein rain down the arrows from tense strings 
By drawn bows; there, the chariots are ploughs ; 
Bright spears are seeds ; the arops, the trunks of foes. 

It is futile to compare Paranar’s Puram poems with 
Kabilar’s, because the former is but meagrely represented in 
this anthology. But as has been seen, the few that are avail¬ 
able are well worth the reading. 

There is no doubt that Paranar is a true, perhaps a 
great poet. But there seems to be no justification for ranking 
him beside Kabilar. The late Mr. Sivaraja Pillai, in his 
admirable book ‘ The Chronology of the Ancient Tamils’ ac¬ 
tually places Paranar high above Kabilar, a decision which 
is wholly unw’arranted. Kabilar was of the few who need 
not ‘abide our question.’ In Paranar, as has been noticed, 
there are several vulnerable spots. He does not show a very 
high dramatic sense, he is not consistently musical,^'^ his al¬ 
lusions are often provokingly tiresome and his flashes of 
imagery are certainly not so abundant or always as rich as 
Kabilar’s. Besides, his personality is submerged in the lite¬ 
rary conventions of his day, unlike Kabilar’s, which is kept 
above water in Purananuru. But it would be ungrateful to 
Paranar to compare him with incomparables, or dissect his 
weaknesses when they are such that many a great poet may 
plead guilty of them without losing his place. There are 
flashes of greatness in Paranar. The flashes are neither few 
nor far between, and some of them transcend aU praise. If he 

*5 See Puram 141, 142, where the persistent use of the hard * da ’ shows 
definite want of taste. So also Puram 145, 
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is not unjfonnly musical, to him we may ascribe some of the 
most musical passages in ancient Tamil literature, like that 
beginning. 

Arambolawalai tolnilai n^ila.” If there is not so much 
wealth of imagery in Paranar as Kabilar, there could be no 
more magnificient image in all literature than his description 
of the moss which yields to the touch and spreads back when 
left alone. Thus, some of the heights of ancient Tamil litera¬ 
ture are touched by Paranar. Judging by the bulk of his 
verse, he is nowhere beside the pinnacle. But there are in¬ 
stances of his leaving the earth and shooting straight for the 
stars. It was not for nothing that Avvai remembered him 
with such warm admiration : 

‘True, Paranan sang of thee this day.* 



^lie ^ra^ed^ oi 
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MISS E. 1. RAJESVARI, m.a., l.t. 


K AMBAN gives this story of Ahalya in wlhat is now the ninth 
Patalam or chapter in Balakantam called AkaHikaip- 
patalarn consisting in all of eighty six verses. Of these eighty 
sJx, the last twenty three or twenty four alone deal with this 
story. One wonders whether Kamban is justified in giving 
the title Akalikaippatalam for a chapter whdre only one 
fourth of it is concerned with this story. The Tamil Gram¬ 
marians will justify this title because it is the best of the 
three stories narrated in this chapter (Tolkappyam 532). 
In some manuscript copies, however, the last twenty three 
verses alone, are grouped together as a separate chapter under 
this title of Akalikaippatalam, whilst the other two stories 
of the Ganges and Durvasa are numbered as two different 
chapters. From the way in which Kamban is treating the 
story of Ramayana, one may be tempted to suggest that 
the two different stories other than that of Ahalya did not 
form part of his original work; as these stories do not re¬ 
present any incidents in the main story of Rama. But in the 
absence of a detailed study of all the manuscripts, grouped 
together as various rescensions, in terms of the regions of 
their currency and in terms of the age of the manuscript, 
it will be too presumptuous to conclude that any portion is 
an interpolation. Suffice it for our present purpose to follow 
those manuscripts which group the last twenty three verses 
alone as a separate chapter on Ahalya. 

B 

Visvamitra and the princes enter Mithila and this 
chapter starts with a description of this land of Sita. The 
first six verses describe the beauty and the fertility of Mithi¬ 
la reminding us of Kamban’s description of the land of Rama. 
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The gardens of Mithila form a beautiful theatre re¬ 
sounding* with the music and dance of Nature (verse 64). 
The gurgling noise of water rushing through sluices gives 
us the music of the.drum. -The fire-like red flowers of Asoka 
ail round the place, are so many lights hung all' around the 
theatre. The flowers with the string-like flow of honey re¬ 
present the yal or the lyre. The bees humming thereon are 
musicians playing on the lyre. The peacocks are the beauti¬ 
ful damsels dancing on this wonderful theatre. 

This reminds us of Kamban’s description of Kosala 
and forces us to compare and contrast these two together. 
In Rama’s Kosalk the fertile rural area is personified as a 
King—a unique suggestion of the Tamil poet so full of signi¬ 
ficance and meaning. This King holds his court or durbar. 
There is the theatre before him where dance the peacocks 
keeping time with the drum of the clouds, the water plants 
holding up the lamps of lotuses, the ripples forming the 
screen on this stage, whilst the bees sing like minstrels to 
the enjoyment of the attentive eyes the ‘Kuvalai’ flowers. 

There is so much similarity that one may be tempted 
to speak of these poems as identical. In the description of 
Kosala, Kamban’s imagination takes, in one great sweep, the 
whole of the fertile lands as a unity and their importance to 
the state leading on the development of his idea of the divi¬ 
nity of labour, and his much more important conception of 
a state and that a cultural state where the subjects form 
its very life whilst the King becomes its body. In the des¬ 
cription of the land of Sita this ulterior significance of a 
:;tate is wanting, but it is a picture of harmony of Nature 
or Univer^, a harmony of beauty the birth place of Sita 
the Beautiful Sita the Loving Harmony. It is the feminine 
soul that is revealed here even as the masculine soul is re¬ 
vealed in the description of Kosala. But there the concep¬ 
tion of a King and a state comes in, as the unifying prin¬ 
ciple, whereas, here, the description of the garden does not - 
suggest anything more than the harmony and beauty which 
from tbe phenomenon lead up to the noumenon of a har¬ 
mony of Love. 
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The workers in the paddy fields—^men and women, 
as lovers come on the scene, as though in a love stoiy. The 
women are dying to express their hearts through their eyes 
to their lovers working on the fields. They go round the 
fields only to become miserable at seeing the lotuses and 
lilies uprooted and thrown away by their lovers on the bimds, 
perhaps because these women feel that these men had not the 
loving eyes to recognise in these flowers, the hands and eyes 
of their sweet hearts—a recognition which would have pre¬ 
vented these hard-hearted .men, throwing away so uncere¬ 
moniously and mercilessly these reminders of loving duty. 
In Hamas land is enacted the selfsame scene of love, but 
there, without the women pining for an occasion for pour- 
mg forth their hearts, the loving men themselves, ever 
inspired by the love for their beloved, remove none of the 
weeds; for, there is no other weed in the fields excelpt the 
flowers w'hich are to them so many signs and symbols of the 
beauty of their sweet hearts. In Rama’s land, the land of the 
hero, it is men who are inspired by love whereas in Sita’s 
land, the land of the heroine, it is the women who are ins- 
pir^ by ideal love, the men however going about inspite of 
their love as practical men of the world. 

In Mithila, the swan feels its kinship with the women¬ 
folk and follows them whilst walking. The cuckoo —the 
koefl-feeling this afl5nity begins to sing. In Rama’s land the 
peacock, mistaking the damsels of the grace for their peahen, 
follow them like their lovers. It is there a pining for their 
love. Here it is a feeling of community that arises in the 
mind of the swan and the cuckoo at the sight of their gait 
and at the hearing of their song. 

The women of Alithila bathe and all the fragrant 
kesari paste on their bodies, washed and dissolved in the 
waters of their bath, is found coated on the bodies of the 
birds of this water. Because of this change in the colour of 
their bodies, they are not owned by their kith and kin, who 
mistake them for birds of a different kind. This creates a 
perpetual commotion. Even the flowers close their eyelids 

19 
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of petals sleep but—aJas! not these poor birds. This 
is how JECamban describes — if we believe these are from his 
pen — the numerical strength of the woman-folk in the land 
of Sita, thus leading to a great commotion — a conunotion 
which is symbolical of the commotion of coming war. 

In the land of Rama it is not the fragrant Kesari paste 
of white and red hues, besmeared on the chest of the beauti¬ 
ful men that comes to the mind of Kamban and it is the 
paste being washed away, that floods, the fields — an ex¬ 
aggerated way of explaining the numerical strength of men. 
When Kamban thinks of the innumerable damsels of Rama's 
land — damsels who gave birth to Rama and the citizens 
of Ramarajya, he is not satisfied with the ponds alone turn¬ 
ing red with the Kesari paste washed away from their bodies; 
his fertile imagination dreams without any restraint of the 
whole ocean smelling sweet with the fragrance of the sweet 
’ smelling tresses of their hair made sweeter by the flowers 
adorning them. Ordinary standards will condemn this as 
an exaggeration but Kamban is so over-powered by his con¬ 
ception of the universal influence which has to blossom as 
Ramarajya, that he finds no other way of expressing this 
supernormal ideal except through this supernatural way, in 
keeping- with his supernatural and deified conception of 
Ramarajya. 

The fertile yield of the land of Sita is suggested by 
a beautiful conceit — a description of the rivers of the coun¬ 
try not following (1) with ordinary water, but (2) with the 
milk of the buffaloes whose milk surges forth and flows 
whilst, away from their home they rest in the waters think¬ 
ing of their calvesr (3) with the juice flowing from the fruits 
of mango trees grown tall and big on the banks and over¬ 
hanging the river fords, (4) with the nectar churned in .the 
pressing machine out of the sugar cane cut to pieces and, 
(5) with the abundant honey, overflowing from the pierced 
beehives. 
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, . Ramas land, also, there is a flood of sweet liquids 

but it IS ail a flood of »honey offering a rich intoxicating feast 
to the fish of the ocean, in keeping with the autdior’s con¬ 
ception of Rama s universal influence. True to this concep¬ 
tion, the buffaloes of Ramans land, by a happy, — almost a 
^vine, coincidence in nature, pour their surging milk well¬ 
ing forth at the sweet thought of their loving calves, into 
the^ mouth of the newborn swan just opening its mouth and 
crying for its mother which has left it in search of food. 
Perhaps in tihe^ land of heroine, ordaining feasts, the sweet 
mixture of a drink or pancamrta comes to the mind of Kam- 
ban and he offers us a sweet mixture of honey, milk, mango 
juice, soup of the sugar cane and the icy cool water mixed 
in right proportions as in preparing a cocktail — a sweet 
and holy drink which can be relived only by the men of 
artistic taste and not by the fish or other lower orders of 
cimtion, believing only in matsya nyaya. If Sita saves Rama 
the man, the whole world is saved — tbat is the way woman 
saves the world not directly but indirectly through the man 
or the child through her life giving a sweet feast of divine 
love. 

We are gradually taken to higher and higher spheres 
of more and more refined pleasures and happiness and bliss. 
In the land of Sita the sweet music of the drum of the mins¬ 
trels resound all around the theatres on which the young 
beauties dance. The young inexperienced calf just straying 
for the first time beyond its home, at this strange unheard 
of sound, takes fright and dashes into the stream in such hot 
haste that the astounded sword fish of the waters, in con¬ 
fusion and fear^ jump up high into the bunches of arecanut 
buds. That is how the beings not human in essence react to 
the beauty and art of women — a suggestive reminder of 
things to follow in the Ramayana. In Rama’s land also there 
is music, but there is not this fright, of the bards resounding 
everywhere with their drum, awaking at dawn the’ damsels of 
peacocks sleeping on their jewel bedecked cots — a wonder¬ 
ful call to duty of the day, suggesting a happy harmony of 
the social life, 
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Kamban gave us a glimpse of the ever-resounding 
ponds of'nature. In the ponds of human art, the damsels 
close down their eyes while ducking into the water to the 
music of their jing'ling bangles and resounding birds and rise 
up from the waters like the Goddess of Beauty and Wealth, 
coming up in olden times from the churned ocean of white 
milk. The damsels bathe in the ponds; the bees bathe in 
the flowers. This commingling of sounds creates no con¬ 
fusion of noises but forms into a wonderful orchestra reveal¬ 
ing at the same time a miraculous vision of divine Beauty. 
It is, indeed, a very beautiful and suggestive description of 
the land of Sita, the very incarnation of the Goddess of 
Beauty and Wealth, of divine harmony and love. 

In the land of Rama also, the damsels bathe in ponds 
and there is the whirling ripples of water formed. There 
also the beauty of the damsels is revealed, the very red 
lilies of water become the disciples as it were of the coral 
like lips of the women bathing in their waters. Women’s 
beauty sets there the standard everywhere and the whole 
world imitates them creating in that way a harmony of uni¬ 
formity, Nature itself resonating to the tune of the blossom¬ 
ing beauty of women. It is the Ramarajya where Rama 
and others walk in the footsteps of their mothers. But Sita 
has to live in a land of hostility which has to be saved 
through divine love which alone can convert the confusion 
into a symphony. 


. C 

All this is the description of the exterior of Mithila 
suggesting that we are entering the city of womanhood. It 
is on the outskirts of this city that the drama of Ahalya has 
been enacted. These descriptions hold up before us the 
reflections of so may illusions and delusions to which un¬ 
fortunately innocent women fail a prey. Is not Sita herself 
going to be duped by a* golden deer of Rakshasa and then 
by a false sanyasi of Havana^ But all the glory to Sita that 
she escapes from the hell-fire of degradation* thanks to the 
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training, she received in the midst of their wonderful sur¬ 
roundings of Mithila and to her own divine fire of chastity 
and love so beautifully suggested herein. 

Janaka the father of Sita is indeed famous for his 
realisation of the ultimate spiritual truth a great and saintly 
king who could live amidst the enchanting powers of Maya or 
illusion and still escape their dangers. Perhaps all this and 
more is suggested by this short description. Whether we are 
correct or not in thus reading here a greater wider and deeper 
significance in relation to the story of Ramayaha, one wiH be 
justified in concluding that these descriptions of delusions 
form a very suggestive introduction to the story of Ahalya that 
unfortunate victim to the evils of the great Lord of the Heaven 
Indra. This version of delusion itself forming as it were a 
contrast to the other version viz., Sita’s abduction heightens 
thereby the beauty and force of the latter and attains an or¬ 
ganic unity with the main story whose hero becomes the deus 
ex machina of this subsidiary plot. 




M. MOHAMED UWISE, Mji, 

T he idea of one world was voiced two thousand years ago 
by a Tamil Po^ who said that every country is his 
country and every one is his kinsman (njir^ih ssnOtr luireuq^ra 
QsM), The cosmopolitan nature of the Tamil Language 
is manifest in its literature. The Tamil language is one of 
the few, if not the only one, which could lay claim to the 
religious, ethical and devotional literature of all the lead¬ 
ing religions of the world. It has been the literary vehicle 
of thought of (Saiva and Vaishnava sections of) Hinduism, 
of Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity and Islam. 

By far the least known section is the Muslim contri¬ 
bution to Tamil literature. This section of Tamil literature 
has been long neglected by students of Tamil. Perhaps, the 
non-Muslims of the Tamil country are not aware that there 
are many works in Tamil written by Muslim authors and 
even the Muslims themselves are ignorant of the existence 
of so many Tamil literary works of their ancestors. This 
neglect wias mainly due to the fact that most of the Muslim 
Tamil literary works were not easily available. But I was 
able to collect together more than two hundred Tamil lite¬ 
rary works written by Muslim authors. Accounts of these 
works are given in my thesis for the degree of Master of 
Arts submitted to the University of Ceylon in May, 1951.^ 

Muslim Tamil literature can be classified under four 
main heads .:— 

1. Literary forms. 

2. Prose works. 

■ 3. Mystical works. 

4. 'Works of theology and ethics of Islam. 

——— ( 

M. Mohamed Uwise is visiting lecturer. Department of Tamil, 
University of Ceylon. 

1 Muslim contribution to Tamil literature: Published by Tamil Manram, 
Galhinna, Kandy (Ceylon) (1953). 
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The literary forjjps can further divided into ;— 

1 . Classical literary forms. 

2 . Popular literary forms, 

3. Muslim literary forms. 

The epic (airuiSiuLh) is the chief literary form in 
Tamil. Cirappuranam (^^(n^ut-finressrih') Irajanayakam 
i^a-ir^jBiriuaih) Putukuccam and Muldyt- 

tin puranam L/jr/r6ssrii>) are the Tamil epics 

popular with the Muslims. Many literaay works in each of 
the following minor classical literary forms are found in the 
Muslim section of Tamil literature namely, Arruppatai 
(^pjpiuuemi-.) Antati Kovai (Qairmeu) Kalam- 

pakam {iseoihusih) Pillaittamil ^ 8str ^^lB f^) and 

Ammanai Very common among the Muslims 

are the popular literary forms namely, Tiruppukal 
Ljs^') Malai (Lo/r&t)) Ecal (< 5 r< 9 ^^) Kirttanai 
Cintu Kummi •( 0 tiLO) Anantakkalippu 

asifluL/) Tempanku {Qpihu[rrsi(^) Kapparpattu (auup 
uirilQ) etc. The literary standard of these popular literary 
forms rank somewhat higher than that of Folk poetry. 

The Tamil literary forms that are peculiar to the Mus> 
luns of the Tamil country are termed Muslim Tamil literary 
forms. The names 'by which these literary forms are known 
are Arabic and Persian except one which is Tamil. This 
is called Pataippor {umL-uQuirir) or war-ballad. The lite¬ 
rary forms known by Arabic and Persian names are Munajat 
{(ipesr^irilS), Kissa (® 6 ^ay/r) Masala' (uauso/r) and Nama 

{piTLCitr), 

By far the most numerous are Munajat poems which 
are sung to invoke blessings. Munajat is an Arabic verbal 
noun meaning “ Uttering in secrecy ”. In later usage it began 
to indicate supplication addressed to Allah and his blessed 
devotees. Munajat is also generally used for the extempore 
prayer offered aft^ the usual liturgical form has been recited. 
Kissa means a narrative or a story. The Arabic word Masa^ 
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means questions or problems. Namalh {jBtrQin) in' Per¬ 
sian stands for a story, a book or a Chronicle. 

The prose section of Muslim Tamil literature consists 
chiefly of books on religion and literary controversies. It 
also comprises a large number of works dealing with the juris¬ 
prudence of Islam. Some of the religious controversies were 
between different sects of Islam, while others were between 
Islam and other religions. As in North India, Tamil country 
did not experience so much of the religious controversies 
based on. religious sects. In North India there are two groups 
of Muslims known as Sunnis and Shias, arguing out the 
soundness of their respective ideologies. But the sectarian 
controversy among the Muslims in the Tamil country was 
mainly confined to the divergent interpretation of the differ¬ 
ent orders in Islam.* 

A significant share of the Muslim contribution to Tamil 
literature is composed of the literary compositions of Mus¬ 
lim mystics of the Tamil country. The history of Tamil 
literature shows the prominent place the great Saiva my&: 
tics occupy in the revival and the development of the Tamil' 
language and its literature. The same could be said of the 
Muslim Tamil mystics. Mystics of different religions have 
sung almost the same type of songs when they reach the 
height of their mystical experience. But these songs are not 
without the distinguishing features jjertaining to the parti¬ 
cular faith to which the particular mystic belongs. The songs 
of Tayumanavar and Mastan Sahib have much in common. 
Two important features that distinguish the songs of Tayu¬ 
manavar from that of Mastan Sahib are the latter’s Islamic 
theme and occasional use of words of Arabic origin'. Simi- 
'larly songs of another MusUm Mystic, Pir Mukammatu 
Sahib have piuch in common with the lyrics of the Tevaram 
Trio. 

Although almost all the Tamil literary works of the 
Mustos have Islam as their main theme, yet there are also 
Muslim Tamil literary works which deal exclui^vely with 
the theology and ethics of Islam. 
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It is said that the English poets of the Seventh and 
Eighth centuries wrote in an Englirii manner and very often 
in an English mood but what they had to express was of 
Latin ecclesiastical traditions (see Hose Macaulay: Hogarth 
Lecture No. 14. Some Religious element in Engilish literature 
pp. 30-31). Similarly it could be said that the Muslim Tamil 
poets wrote in a Tamid manner and very often in a Tamil 
mood but w^hat they had to express was of Arabic ecclesias¬ 
tical traditions. At times Muslims poets went a step fur¬ 
ther by writing Tamil poems in Arabic script. 

Generally a language is written in the script of another 
language, only when that particular language has no script 
of its own. Since Tamil has an indigenous script, this usage 
may be due to the fact that Muslims hold Arabic as a sa cred 
language. The Arabic script is said to be the universal mark 
of Muslim dominance or influence wherever Islam spread. 
Mudim Tamil hterature of Peninsular India has 'a close 
parallel in the literature of the Muslim Spaniards of the 
Iberian peninsula. In many of the Muslim Spanish lite¬ 
rary works, the words are Spanish and the verse form is 
French while the script used is Arabic. 

The poems of the Muslim Tamil authors betray traces 
of Hindu influences. This was inevitable as the Muslim Tamil 
poets lived in a predominantly Hindu society. Many of the 
Hindu ideas and conceptions have crept into the works of al¬ 
most all the Muslim Tamil mystics. Some of the Hindu 
ideas in these poems are very much opposed to the fundar 
mental beliefs of the creed of Islam. There are also instances 
where Hindu ideas have been twisted to make them Islamic. 

The distinguishing feature of Mu^ Tamil litera¬ 
ture is the presence of a large number of words of Arabic 
origin. These words cannot be dispensed with as they are 
very essential to convey the Islamic ideas. The importance 
and indispensable nature of the Arabic words of Muslim 
Tamil 'literature is analogous to the presence of Prakrit, 
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Pali and Sanskrit words in the Tamil literature of the Jains, 
Buddhists and Vushnavites respectivdy. 

The esteem in which the Jaina and Buddhists sections 
of Tamil literature are held is mainly due to the pioneer 
efforts of research scholars who devoted their lives in the 
publication of these works. These scholars thus, made these 
literary works—some of which are masterpieces—^known to 
the Tamil speaking world. Muslim Tamil literary works 
also will be popular if they are published with critical edi¬ 
tions and made easily available to the Tamil speaking world. 



i^edJu, ike ^amit and 

Poet 

THOMAS SRINIVASAN 


THE MISSIONARY 

T he few facts that are known about Beschi’s life are easily, 
available^ and can be rapidly summarised here. Born 
in 1680, in Italy, he entered the Society of Jesus in 1698 
and joined the Madura Mission in 1710. The mission, which 
had been founded by another Italian, Robert de Nobili 
more than a century before, for that reason possessed a 
certain attraction for Italians. Beschi ^ent the first years 
in the south of the peninsula at Kamanayakenpatti and Guru- 
kalpatti. In 1712-13 we hear of his being stationed at 
Ayyampet in the Trichinopoly District. The next two years 
saw him again in the south where, on one occasion, he was 
on the point of being put to death for his reli^on. After 
another year, spent partly at Madura and partly in Marava, 
Beschi was definitely stationed in the north. 

He was to spend the rest of his active life at Ela- 
kurichi near Tanjore, Conankuppam in South Arcot 
and Vadugerpet to the north of TVichinopoly. At Elakuri- 
chi he secured a considerable grant of land from the Nayanar 
or Zemindar of Ariyalur. Later on he came in contact witii 
Chanda Sahib who seems to have been completely taken up 
with the talents of the great missionary. The influence which 
Beschi wielded over Chanda Sahib saved the neighbouring 
inisfflonaries from many a vexation in that period of cease¬ 
less civil war. It was very likely that Chanda Sahib showed 


^ La Mission du Madure by L. Bertrand, s.J. Vol. IV and Beschi, 
by L. Basse s. J. latter has superseded all the earlier biogra¬ 
phies. The older notices by Babington, Caldw^ mahon &C., were 
all based on the unreliable * life' by Muthusaroi PUlai. 
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his admiration in the usual manner of the time by award- 
in8:'Beschi a pension in the shape of a grant of land. This 

^ i^' M ** ' ' t" 

is apparently the only basis .of fact behind the later tradi¬ 
tion that he was actually Diwan to-the Nawab and kept 
great state. _ 

In any case, Chanda Sahih^s nawabship came to an 
abrupt end in 1742, and Beschi soon after withdrew to the 
Fishery Coast, presumably ,to rest after his thirty years’ 
labour. In 1746 we find him at Ambalacat as Visitor of the 
Jesuit College there. It was at Ambalacat, according to 
Besse, that he died in February, 1747. 

The few letters of the period that have been utilized 
> « 

by Fr. Besse tell us very little about. his literary history. 
Ihere is just a hint in a letter of 1715, while Beschi was 
working in Tinnevelly, that he availed himself of the leisure 
enforced on him by persecution to devote himself to the study 
of Tamil poetry. This was quite in keeping with the tradi-; 
tions of the Madura Mission. Its founder, de Nobdi, could 
write with equal facility in Telugu, Tamil and Sanskrit, In 
fact, he may claim to be the pioneer of Tamil prose—spe¬ 
cies of literature which was little esteemed in the country. 
It is true that his prose is rather turgid. But he points 
with justifiable pride to the purity of his own language com¬ 
pared with the barbarisms of the Tamil spoken by the 
Portuguese on the coast. With equal justice he could have 
contrasted his business-like style with the stilted circum¬ 
locutions that passed for prose even among his Tamil con¬ 
temporaries. Ft, de Nobili is also said to have composed 
verse—of what quality we cannot judge, for nothing of it 
has come down to us. 

But deep scholarship in the languages of the coun¬ 
try was the least part of the missionary’s equipment in 
Madura. In his dress his food, his manner of life, in his 
very outlook, he was expected to turn Indian, or rather 
Hindu, so far as the square peg of his Christianity could 
fit into the round hole of the Hindu social system. This 
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method, which owed its inspiration to the genius of de 
NobiK, and on which the Madura and Carnatic missions 
worked, has had severe critics ever since its foundation. But 
it is difficult to see the point of their criticism. The Christian 
religion did not enjoy in the interior the political support 
which helped its spread in the Portuguese territories. On 
the contrary, de Nobili had to live down the heavy reproach 
of preaching a religion which was associated in the popular 
mind with Mlecchas. His first task, thereforcb was to over¬ 
come this reproach and prepare the minds of the people 
to judge his message on its merits. It was only by this means 
that he and his successors were able to start a mass move¬ 
ment towards the Church among the higher classes—a move¬ 
ment based on religious grounds alone, which forms a unique 
chapter in the history of Indian Christianity. Even apart 
from its tactical value, there is no doubt that de NobiU’s 
method was in direct conformity with the spirit of Catho¬ 
licism. There has always been a school, or rather a ten¬ 
dency, among Christians to identify the cause of Christ with 
a definite race, culture, political regime, or particular sys¬ 
tem of social ordering—an unfortunate tendency which in 
spite of occasional or temporary advantages, has always end¬ 
ed by doing more harm than good. It is the eternal glory 
of de Nobili that he took up arms against this tendency 
and enlisted on the side of Catholicism that social purity 
and personal asceticism which is so much esteemed in India. 
It was now Beschi’s turn to add to it the glamour of a great 
literature and the attraction of popular poeby. 


THE SCHOLAR 

Beschi’s writings fall into three broad categories. In 
some his aim was to facilitate the study of the language, 
particularly for his fellow-missionaries. To this class belongs 
his grammar of Kodum-Tamil. The word Kodum-Tamil was 
originally used to denote the dialects of the 12 countries 
adjoining the land of Sen-Tamil, viz., the Pandya country. 
Beschi was the first to use it in the sense of colloquial, as 
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opposed to literary, Tamil His aim was to give tihe mis¬ 
sionaries a means by whidi they could quickly equip them¬ 
selves for contact with the people, leaving it to the taste 
and ability of each' one to master its literature later on. 
But the results of the distinction thus made by him have 
been unfortunate. On the one hand, some at least of his 
successors have been satisfied with this Kodum-Tamil and 
thus helped to perpetuate a variety of Tamil-Christian Tamil, 
as it is called,—decidedly less polished than the language 
of the schools. On the other hand, it lhas been responsiMe 
for the rather foolish idea of some scholars that there is 
"a wide gulf between literary and colloquial Tamil—^as if it 
were greater’ than exists between, say, Cockney and the king’s 
English. 

At any rate, Beschi’s work on Kodum-Tamil and its 
sequel on Sen-Tamii have formed the starting point of all 
modern grammatical studies in Tamil. Native grammarians 
had hopelessly complicated the system of Tamil grammar 
in an ill-conceived attempt to force it into the altogether 
imcongenial mould of Panini. Again,' most existing gram¬ 
mars were recondite with obsolete exceptions and obscure 
in the last degree, so that they were generally accompanied 
by scholiasts, not much more enlightening themselves. The 
only grammar that was at all in general use was the 
NANNUL. But even this was very jejune, and confined 
itself to two out of the five sections of Tamil grammar. 
The result was that prosody, rhetoric and the allied arts 
had fallen into neglect. 

Beschi, with his mastery of European languages, was 
the first to reduce the rules of native grammarians to an 
intelligible and consistent system. His Orammar of Sen- 
Tamil in Latin is a supreme achievement of conciseness and 
clarity which has not received its due as a brilliant antici¬ 
pation of the science of philology. At the same time, Beschi 
wrote a grammar in the style of the native works, in sut- 
ras, called Thonnul (the ancient book). He meant it to be 
complete and, thus supersede Nannul, because it embraced 
all the five sections. In some places he has bodily taken 
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over the sutras of his Jaiha predecessor. But while it took 
the latter 462 verses to do his two sections, Beschi has com¬ 
pleted his five sections in 370 verseis. It is a sufilcient com¬ 
mentary on the obscurantism of aU those responsible jfor 
the teaching of Tamil in the schools to say that this ex- 
cellent work was printed only in 1891, and has not been 
reprinted since then. 

Beschi was also the first scientific lexicographer of 
Tamil. He edited two dictionaries, one Latin-Tamil, the other 
Portuguese-Tamil, and followed them up with one in Tamil, 
th^ Saduragaradi. In the Saduragaradi he was breaking 
altogether new ground. The old dictionaries in Tamil or 
nigandus, as they were called besides being in verse, follow¬ 
ed a peculiar classification of their own. Thus the Pinga- 
landai is divided into ten sections and its more famous suc¬ 
cessor, the Chudamani is divided into twelve sections, such 
as names of gods of men and animals, words with many 
meanings &c.,. Neither of them follows the alphabetical 
order which to us is the distinctive mark of a dictionary; 
they can be used only by memorising or by frequent crMS- 
reference. Beschi divides his own work into four sections 
as his title indicates; the first being on names, the second 
on things, the third on series,— e.g. Angas : 6 ; countries: 
u6 ; &c.,—and the fourth on rhymes, that is, grouping the 
words according to initial rhymes. In each section .the words 
are arranged alphabetically. This book, which was the first 
dictionary in Tamil on modern lines, has set the standaird 
for aU subsequent lexicographers. Rottler and Percival and 
Winslow and native lexicographers have, with acknowledge¬ 
ment or without, drawn largely on it. . 

According to Burnell, it was Beschi who carried out 
some salutary changes in the Tamil alphabet. The Virdma 
or Pulli which had originally been used to distinguish the 
consonant had fallen into disuse owing to the apathy of palm- 
leaf writers. Beschi saved much confusion to Tamil read¬ 
ers by restoring it. In writing the peculiarly Tamil long e 
and o after a consonant the old practice had been to mark 
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rbe d^ga above the consonant. This diacritical mark ( - ) 
had also'faHlen into difiuse in an age of indolent scribes. In 
restoring its use he carried out a modification of the symbol 
also. The ^mabols had been Qs-Qs (Ke-Ke) ; Qsrr-Qsir 
(Ko-Ko). He introduced the new symbols Qs (Ke), Q<str 
(K6). 


THE PROSE WRITER 

The second class of Beschi^s works are his prose writ¬ 
ings. The shortest of them, prob^-bly meant to serve as a 
primer to learners of Tamil, was a humorous skit called THE 
STORY OF GURU PARAMARTHA (Sir Noodle). It is 
in effect a gentle satire on the crass ignorance of his con¬ 
temporary Hindu MatddMpathis. Not only has the 
book been translated into many European languages, but 
many of Beschi’s expressions and episodes have passed into 
proverbs among the people. Guru Paramartha has become 
as celebrated as Pickwick or Don Quixote. 

The bulk of Beschi’s prose, however, consists of apo¬ 
logetics directed against the Protestants. The Danes had 
occupied Tranquebar a century before, and set up a print¬ 
ing press and appointed a pastor there. Some of their pub¬ 
lications reached Beschi at Elakurichi. The danger of defec¬ 
tion among his flock was at one time so great that he placed 
his church and flock under the special protection of Our 
Lady, Refuge of Christians, and instituted a feast which is 
still held there annually. He also resolved to take up his 
powerful pen against the Protestants. 

To this purpose of polemics were devoted the 
VEDAVILAKKAM (Explanation of the Faith) the PEDA- 
GAMARUTTAL (Rebuttal of Dissent) and the LUTHE- 
RINATTIYALBU (The Character of the Sect of Lutherans). 
.The first is a comprehensive treatise on the Christian reli¬ 
gion with special emphasise on those doctrines which the 
Protestants denied. The second was a reply to a Protestant 
pamphlet called Pedagam (The Corruptions of Rome). 
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Beschi, therefore, called his book the counterb^t to (the 
diarge of) corruption. This is in some respects the most 
brilliant of his prose writings. With merciless sarcasm he 
examines every charge in the I*rotestant indictment and 
shows its untenability. He gives copious extracts from their 
works in order, he says, to show up the lies couched in their 
crude Western Tamil. Along with other arguments well 
known to Catholic controversialists Beschi does not hesitate' 
to appeal to the ‘idols of the tribe' — the religious expe¬ 
rience and even the social prejudices of the country. Thus 
arguing against the right of private judgment he says : 
‘The Bible is like the'ocean full of rich pearls, but to get 
at them a man must be an experienced diver, else he will 
only vainly imperil his life.. Is it possible for a washer¬ 
woman, for a PANCHAMA woman picking oysters in a 
paddy field, to explain the CHINTAMANI or discuss the 
THOLKAPPIYAM ?. Is it not proper that the Scriptures, 
like a tank of drinking water, should be guarded from the 
pollution of the unclean and the casteless, who shall, instead, 
be served with a potful by the guardian brahmin ? In this 
way Beschi tells off seventy-eight ‘lies' which he claims to 
have discovered in the thirteen pages of the Lutheran pam¬ 
phlet. 

In the third work Beschi drops the heavy weapons of 
his theological armoury and covers his adversaries with ridi¬ 
cule. The Lutherans had sent him a letter couched, he jSays, 
in barbaric Tamil; and Beschi replied with a quotation from 
the book of the Apocalypse where .the fifth angel describes 
the infernal locust (IX, 7-11). He applies this description 
to Luther and pitilesdy works out the comparison under 
each detail. 

s 

The fourth important prose work of Beschi’s is the 
VEDIAR OLUKKAM which has meant to be a guide book 
for the Catechists. By the elevation of its style, the unc¬ 
tion of its piety, and the exalted ideal it teaches, this book 
takes rank among the classics of Christian spirituality. The 
Protestants, who had so little reason to love its author, paid 

U 
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to has work the unwilling tribute of appropriating it to their 
own use. It has been printed and used among them .to this 
day with alterations to suit their own taste. 


THE POET 

The Third Class of Beschi’s writings, and the one, 
by which he is best known, are his poetical w<Mrks. 

A 

In the order of merit the least among them is the 
KITHERIAMMAL AMMA]S[EI (The Song of St. Quitteri) 
in 1,100 lines. The Ammanei is a popular metre of the na¬ 
ture of the ballad, with a lilt which makes it easy to learn 
and pleasant enough to hear recited.- Into this form had been 
thrown many a story from epic and PURANA which to this 
day is worth a living to several wanderings minstrels. Beschi 
had only recently introduced the devotion to this Portuguese 
saint among his people, and now proceeded to enlist on 
the side of her cultus the powerful engine of popular ins¬ 
truction. At the same time he was supplying one great 
desideratum of the Catholic religion—^popular poetry. 

Another piece in verse is the ANNAI-ALUNGAL- 
ANDaDHI (The sorrows of Our Lady) which contains a 
hundred verses in the Andadhi metre, in which the last 
syllable of every verse is taken up as the first syllable of the 
next. Religious dramas had always been popular among 
Tamil Catholics, the first such play having been staged at 
Candalur, near Trichinoi)oly, in 1653. Beschi’s Andadhi was 
apparently written on the occasion of some such Passion play 
as we witness even to-day. Other short pieces are the ADAI- 
KALAMALAI in 120 lines, the KALIPPA, in 100 lines, dedi¬ 
cated to Our Lady, the THEVARAM, in ten stanzas which 
is sung as a dirge, and ten verses in Sandam, an extremely 
difficult metre. 

The most noteworthy among the Sorter pieces is the 
THIRUKKAVAL0R-KALAMBAGAM in honour of Our 
lisdy of Refuge at Elakurichi. It was usual among Tamil devo- 
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tees, Saivites as well as Valshnavites, to go on pilgrimage 
to sacred places and sing in honour oI their god at each 
shrine. Beschi was, therefore, following them in dedicating 
the poem to . his favourite shrine at Elakurichi. But the 
Kalambagam is a difficult form in which the poet uses all 
the metres at pleasure. In the hundred verses he has given 
at least one specimen of each of the Tar^ metres. 

Taste in poetry had become considerably sophistica^ 
ted by Beschi’s time, and poets had come to be judged by 
the jingle of their alliteration, the aerobatics of their metre, 
their endless puns on words, and rare conceits. Beschi never 
quite yielded to this facile temptation but in the Kalam¬ 
bagam he shows himself equal to the cleverest versifier of 
them all. What imparts the additional quality of greatness 
to this tour de force is the loftiness of his ideas, his majes¬ 
tic cadences, and the purity of his literary manner. 

It is unwise to choose where everything is beautiful, 
but a few specimens will illustrate the thoroughness with 
which Beschi had imbibed the tradition of the Tamil Alwars 
and Nayanars—^the Bhakti school. 

“ Why was it not my good fortune to share with the 
crescent moon the honour of carrying her lotus feet ? I should 
envy the bee singing her praises as it dives for honey among 
the flowers in her hair. I would willingly become the grass 
in her fields if she, the deer that bore the Lion who destroy¬ 
ed our sins, would come down to browse there.” 

This verse is far too reminiscent of one of Kulase- 
khara Alwax’s moods to be a mere coincidence. Or again : 

0 Sheperdess of bewitching eyes and honeyed words, 
thy wiles are wasted, for here has her temple the dau^ter 
of Annammal (St. Anne.) who true to her mother’s name 
has the rare gift of detecting the water in your milk and 
showing up your deceit. (This refers to the Tamil literary 
convention that the swan has the ability to separate water 
from the milk to which it is added.) 
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Bijt, excellent as Beschi’s minor poems are, his repu¬ 
tation as a Tamil poet stands or. falls with the THEMBA- 
VANI—^The Garland of Sweet Verse. It is an epic in honour 
of St. Joseph in 36 cantos, which are arranged in three books 
and contain 3,615 lines, altogether. It is based on the Scrip¬ 
ture account of St. Joseph, which ia,very meagre, and on 
some works of tradition, both amply enriched by the Poet’s 
fancy. 

The poem opens in the usual manner of the Tamil 
Kappiams (Skr. Kavyas) with a payir^ or exordium fol¬ 
lowed by two cantos describing the country of Palestine and 
the city of Jerusalem. A couple of cantos fdllow on the 
birth and upbringing of Joseph. The fifth canto deals with 
the marriage of Joseph and Mairy. Prom the sixth to the 
ninth canto is a description of the life of married continence 
they led, and enshrines some idyllic scenes of domestic bliss. 
The tenth canto describes the Nativity, the eleventh the visit 
of three kings, and the twelfth the Presentation m the Tem¬ 
ple. This concludes the first kanda or book. 

The journey to Egypt takes up the ten cantos from 
the thirteenth to the twenty-second. The next seven cantos 
deal with the life of the Holy Family in Egypt. The thir¬ 
tieth is concerned with the return journey from Egypt and 
the next describes the missing and finding in the Temple 
of the boy Jesus. Then follow a couple of cantos on the 
last days of Joseph. Ganto XXXV takes us to the limbo 
of the Patriardis where Our Lord appears after His resu- 
reqtion. Canto XXXVI is a superb paean of triuniph cele¬ 
brating the ascent of the patriarchs with Christ at their head 
into heaven. Joseph, the faithful guardian of the Virgin 

I 

and of the Incarnate God, is crowned as the head of the 
saints and the King of men. The poem concludes with an 
account of how Leopold of Austria, Holy Roman Emperor, 
dedicated his kingdom to St. Joseph in gratitude for his 
wonderful escape through his intercession from a dangerous 
conspiracy. 
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At first sight such jejune material looks unpromising 
stuff out of which to weave an epic, even when amplified 
by the loving hand of tradition. But nothing can excel the 
skill with which Beschi has made his wcM’k an epitome of 
sacred history, Christian theology and apologetics in the face 
of Hinduism. Thus he' has woven into the texture of the 
poem no less than a hundred and twenty episodes from the 
Old Testament. In tracing the ancestry of Joseph he takes 
occasion to tell the history of David. In describing the jour¬ 
ney to Egypt he recalls the great scenes of Israelite history 
like the Exodus and the victory of Josue. The history of 
John the Baptist is brought in as a coroUary to Herod’s 
persecution. After describing the overthrow of the gods of 
Egypt, the poet makes the deposed deities hold council in 
hell with their infernal leader. This is an opportunity for 
him to denounce the obscenities of idol-worship. One re¬ 
sult of their deliberations is that the fallen angels make 
war on Joseph : but they are compelled to retire discom¬ 
fited. 

In Egypt, again, Joseph is portrayed as an apostle 
piecursor of Christ, pointing out to his neighbours the errors 
of paganism and the excellence of the imique way. Thus 
Canto XXVII is concerned with refuting the assumptions 
of Hindu metaphysics, and shows the thoroughness of Bes- 
chi’s Indological equipment. On the return journey from 
Egypt Our Lord decribes as in a prophecy the ascetics that 
will one day convert the desert into a vestibule of heaven. 
At hiazareth, again Jesus predicts how the house they live 
in will one day be transported to Loreto in Italy, and in¬ 
cidentally traces the spread of the Fmth in European coun¬ 
tries, In an enthusiastic vein the poet now throws aside 
his reserve and concludes with three beautiful verses on 
Italy, “she that gave birth to me”. Of his own province 
of Venice he says that she is surrounded by the low sea 
that brings her tribute from every land. A score of verses 
in the thirty-fifth canto deal with the Life and Passion of 
Christ, His Resurrection and Ascenaon. 
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The first impression that the poem leaves on the mind 
is its utter naturalness. It is Indian, and Tamil, from the 
names to the entire atmosphere and background. The ren¬ 
dering of Latin or Hebrew names by translation was an old 
habit in the Madura Mission which had much to commend 
it. So in the poem Joseph the hero becomes Valan, the other 
Joseph of Egypt being called inaran, the Baptist is called 
Kanmaiyan, Issaac becomes Nakulan, and the Egyptian inter¬ 
locutor of Joseph is called Sivasivan. 

So also in the descriptions, with which the poem 
abounds, Beschi like every other poet in Tamil, has follow¬ 
ed the accepted canons of the language as laid down in the 
“ Poruladikaram ” of the Tholkappiam. One of these was 
to depict all scenes according as they belong to one of five 
categories of land : Marudham or city, Kurinji or mountain, 
MuUai or forest, Neidhal or seacoast, and Palai or desert. 
Hence descriptive passages in the best Tamil works are apt 
to pall, because they are too conventional and standardised. 
Besohi had hitched his waggon to the star of the Jivaka 
Chintamani, a Jaina romance, (one of the five ‘epics’ that 
once existed, one of the three that still are left) of more than 
three thousand verses dealing with the life and marital ^- 
ventures of Jivakan. This poem had become the standard 
and the thesaurus of all descriptive Tamil poetry of the ero¬ 
tic or naturalistic variety. Beschi had dived deep into that 
sea, and his descriptive pieces are bold, picturesque and fuH, 
while all the time they conform to the accepted standards. 
The grave author of the CJomparative Grammar accuses him 
of having falsified the geography of Jerusalem. With due 
difference to Caldwell, however, we may doubt the poetic 
proprietory of introducing the fauna and flora of Palestine 
in a Tamil po^ intended for the Tamils. Beschi knew better, 
and his landscapes while they abound in the asoka, the 
hamsa, the kokila, the bounding monkey and the lordly ele¬ 
phant, show no traces of the clumsy camel and .the arid de¬ 
sert palm. 
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One or two epecimens from the lai^e number of such 
verses may help to give some idea of hiis method: 

The sowers were scaring away from the helds the ham> 
sa birds that had drunk the milk of the big buffaloes which 
were sjwntaneously shedding their milk at the thought of 
their absent calves. (Canto 12, v 50.) 

The peacocks dash^ at .the open flower of the kri- 
tika, taking it to be the outspread hood of the cobra, and 
retreated in confusion on realising their folly. The bees 
ran away from the kasa flowers, th inkin g them to be the 
necks of hidden peacocksi, whereat the wwlloi creeper.lair¬ 
ed, showing the teeth of its buds. (Canto 30, w 53-54.) 

A distinctive mark of Tamil verse is its use of initial 
rhyme. The, poet therefore, must have a vast vocabulary at 
his co mm and to find the words that will rhyme perfectly 
without spoiling the sense. But here the lexicography in 
Beschi came to the rescue of the poet. Thus in Canto 12, 
V 21 we have : 

The mountain was adorned with the flower-bearing 
pwnnms as an elephant is adorned with its temple pendant. 
From its top rushed a river, heavy with the weight of pre¬ 
cious stones and carrying fertility like the Veda of Christ, 
whose spray covered the top of the hill as .the stars cover 
the sky. 

Here the first foot in each of the four lines is Naga, 
but it is used in the four different senses of elephant, pun- 
nai, (tree) mountain and sky. 

According to definition, a Kavya should contain mat¬ 
ter that will promote the four-fold purusharthas of Dhanna, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha. The Jaina ascetic Thiruthakka- 
dever, had been taunted with the absence in Jaina works of 
the tiiird element, the srngararasa of erotics, and amply vin¬ 
dicated hin^lf in the Jivaka Chintamani which abounds 
in the most sensuous scenes. Beschi has just enough of this 
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raanner to show what he could have done in the line if he 
had wished. A good example is the incident of Neepakan’s 
temptation in Canto XX, which is said to be modelled on 
Tasso. But Beschi’s priestly calling and the naajesty of his 
theme prevented him from exploiting this rich vein of Tamil 
poetry. 

He took his revenge, however, in the excellence of his 
moralistic verse. Such^ poetry has always been Mghly es¬ 
teemed, by the Tamils, witness the religious honours paid 
to Thiruvalluvar, the author of the Kural. The Christian 
poet was not to be outdistanced in this sphere, and many 
of his verses are strikingly original: 

Selfishness is only cured by asceticism, even as the 
snake sloughs by sqeezing itself between two stones. (Canto 
26, V. 122.) 

In adversity, stand steadfast like the mountain. Run 
after God ceaselessly as a river runs towards the sea. Avoid 
sin as if it were fire. Rate all eiarthly good as the foam on 
flood-water. Seek after salvation as intently as a swimming 
man strains after the other bank. (Canto 30 v. 8.) 

Life is the axle of the cart which is the human body, 
charged with the precious load of soul and intellect and 
making fw the goal of salvation. Avoid, therefore, the rut 
of sin and the bog of temptation, for, once broken, this axle 
cannot be mended or replaced. (Canto 28, v. 158.) 

Besides, there are numerous verses brimming over with 
devotion and couched in the language of Hindu piety. 

In such a great master of verse it would be an end¬ 
less task to look for instances of vast learning. Beschi had 
studied the Tamil language critically and with enthusiasm. 
He had dived into the depths of its literature and emer¬ 
ged, as far as that was possible for a foreigner, a Tamil and 
a poet. The fragments of famous poets constantly come 
back in his poetry, almost in spite df himself,. He has, 
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Again, a way of recalling some verse of a master and tack¬ 
ing a part of it on to his own, thus vindicating the trtith of 
Mirabeau’s great saying that originality consists in knowing 
how to make use of other people’s work. A cursory read¬ 
ing is enough to show three such verses bodily taken over 
from the CHINTAMANI but fitted into a new conteixt. 
Thus verse 14 of Beschi’s Canto 1 is nearly the sg-mp as 
Canto 1, Vi 24, of the CHINTAMANI. Again, vers© 112 
of Canto 4 of the Jaina romance is the prototype of Canto 
26, V. 61 of th€^ Thembavani. Lastly, most of the words in 
Canto 12, y. 11 of Beschi are the same as Canto 11, verse 4 
of the Chintamani, except that Beschi has deftly applied 
to a hill a description in which his Jaina predecessor pro- 
trayed court women. Extending the same inquisitiveness to 
other authors, it is easy to discover that .the model for verse 
exordium is verse 2 in Kamban’s exordium to 
his RAMAYANA. Many of the descriptive sketches in the 
THEMBAVANI are reminiscent of the sam© poet, who has 
been called the Halidasa of Tamil and the emperor of Tamil 
poets. This is especially .true of the battle-scenes in Book 
II which recall, by the vigour of their movement and the 
picturesqueness of their detail, the famous scenes of K^- 
ban s Yuddhakanda. But Beschi had a special predilection 
for Thiruvalluvar, he of the divine muse, and his KuraJ. 
Thus he has incorporated in his own verse more than a score 
of Thiruvalluvar’s incomparable epigra ms: . 

Considering the mass and the quality of Beschi’s work 
his place in Tamil literature is assured, on the heights. Tamil 
prose has never been written in a simpler or clearer, manner 
reflecting every shade of abstruse sense and responsive to 
every change of mood, than when Bechi wielded it. As for 
the poetry, Caldwell, on the estimate of imp^tial native 
critics* assigns him ‘ the first rank among the Tamil poets of 
the second class’ and proceeds. “The first rank comprises 
only three or at the most favour works ,—ihe KURAL THE 
CHINTAMANI, THE RAMAYANAM and THE NALA- 
DIY.^.” No well-road critic of Tamil literature wiU accept 
this judgement. The Naladiyar has neither the beauty of 
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form nor- the emotional glow of true poetry. Some of the 
lyrical gems in the Sangam collections, the Aham or Puram, 
for instance have a fax better claim to be considered as genuine 
poetry, by their simplicity, their directness, and the univer¬ 
sality of their themes, — love, wax, heroism sport and friend¬ 
ship, The SILAPPADIKAEAM (The story of the Anklet), 
which possesses all these merits in an eminent degree be¬ 
sides the axchitectonic quality of its story, will certainly be 
considered the finest work of imagination in Tamil. Then, 
and then .only, come the CHINTAMANI and Kamban’s 
Ramayana, brilliant, but overwrought, (with many of the. 
characteristics of great poetry but wdth none of its restraint. 
In the fervour of his bhakti Beschi finds his place with Nam- 
malwar and Manikkavasagar. In pressing poetry into the 
service of religion and metaphysics he recalls the Buddhist 
epic MANIMEKHALAI. In the purity and range of his 
diction, the variety and harmony of his verse, the splen¬ 
dour and truth of his descriptions, Beschi challenges com¬ 
parison with Kamban and Thiruthakka-devar. No impar¬ 
tial critic who has read aU the three will heatate to place 
Beschi alongside of the Vaishnavite Bhakta and the Jaina 
ascetic. His poetry is as good as that of any poet subsequent 
to the Sangam epoch, far more true than that of the ele¬ 
gant versifiers who wrote Puranas in plenty, the best per¬ 
haps that any man ever wrote in a language not his mother 
tongue. Stephens, Beschi, Hanxleden — all three were Je¬ 
suits and poets: but Beschi^s place is as much the more 
conspicuous as Tamil is more difScult than Konkani or Mala- 
yalam — the most difficult of Indian Languages after Sans¬ 
krit, and proud in her ancient literature and in the self-suffi¬ 
ciency of her vocabulary. 

But it cannot be pretended that Beschi has had any¬ 
thing like justice done to him. His own contemporaries gave 
him the full measure of that romantic, semi-religious admi¬ 
ration that the Tamil world has always extended to its crea¬ 
tive artists. Tradition has it that he was admitted as a 
member of the Sangam — which did not exist — and was 
allowed b^ Na colleagues to add to his name the prefix 
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‘great*, honoris causa. The first generation of Englishmen' 
who set themselves to the study of Tamil realised his value 
as a guide to the language. Thus Babington of the Madras 
Civil Service edited and translated the story of Guru Para- 
martha and the Grammar of Sen-Tamil. Ellis made a hobby 
of collecting manuscripts of Beschi*s works. The Grammar 
of Kodum-Tamd was printed thrice in the first forty years 
of the last century. As recently as 1870 the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Press issued a dictionary ‘ based on that of Beschi*. 
The linguistic work of Beschi has suffered the fate of all 
pioneer attempts — its very effectiveness has been the cause 
of its partial effacement. 

But the oblivion into which has poetry has fallen calls 
for an explanation. Dr. Pope demned as monotonous the 
whole Thembavani. The Tamilian has less excuse than the 
English sav^t. 

• * * . ■ 

But there is a faint hope of better things. Christian 
poets are to-day' attracting more attention from Tamil scho¬ 
lars. The preparation of a book of selections from Beschi’s 
poetical works is to be desired. That and the reprint of his 
h'nguistic works may facilitate the study of Tamil by foreign 
students. That again is a desideratum. For a language of 
such antiquity and with such abundance of literature of 
the first order, Tamil is barely known and little appreciated 
abroad. The revival of interest in Beschi may w^l be the 
spear-head of such a movement to make Tamil widely known. 
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DR. KAMIL ZVELEBIL 
I 

1 . Lf^iu This small work containing 110 

aphorisms was composed by the poet in imitation of the didac¬ 
tic collection ascribed to the half-legendary old 

Tamil poet^ ^e/rmeviuirir} Bh^athi expressed his love and 
admiration for her work—which has become, in the course 
of time, actually a common treasure of Tamil people—^in his 
own work several times, cf. his essay jsirtlQ jsirs^siH. 

But this little collection of Bh^athi is not a mere imi¬ 
tation, Sometimes the poet does not tresspass against the 
form and contents of old traditional aphoristic literature (e.g, 
^^ 6 ya) 0 ), but more often he fills the old aphoristic 
form with new sense and new life. An introduction of 110 ver¬ 
ses gives expression to the poet’s noble syncretism, as we 
know it also from various other places of his prose, cf, the 
essay luiranjr : Ujrih Quitq^ g&sarC?^, “there is 

only one highest Ens ”; truth is everywhere, in all faiths. 
We must be most tolerant. 


In this little collection the poet wants to expose the 
essence of various religious systems, the gist of their ethical 
■teaching. Some of this 110 maxims express ideas typical only 
(fbij Bharathi, and some of his commands and interdictions 
respond even to the movements and wants to the time of their 

Dr. Kamil Zvelebil is Head of the Department of Dravidology, 
University of Prague. 

1 The author’s feuilleton about this poetess appeared in Novy Orient, 
■ Prague, i952/Vn4 p. 12. 
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origin. Here are some typical examples of general aphorisms 
whidi belong to the ethical canon of classical Tamil civili¬ 
zation (in a truly pregnant way this ethics had been ex¬ 
pressed by the ^ 0 <i 0 psxr and by ^efresteuiuirir). 4 . Giving 
is wealth, 48. Know that god art thou, 82. IVTofship the 
plough etc. When reading no. 38. Worship the sun, we re^ 
member, accidentally, the beginning of the I. Canto of 
&eciju^6sirjnh : “ Prjaised be the Sun Quirp^v^ih ! ” 

The very beginning of this little collection, however, 
is characteristic for^he poet’s conviction that, first of all, two 
qualities are nece^ary for everyone to be able to help in build¬ 
ing a great and happy future for “Mother India” : courage 
and industry. In many verses (let us remember only the 
•admirable song ^lu QuiFIms “ Drum of victory ” ) and prose 
passages Bharathi gives expression to his burning hate of two 
(jualities choking all social and political progress of the Indian 
people : cowardice and sluggisimess. And here we have the 
first maxim: Js<sQir “Avoid fear” And then a series 

of aphorisms and sa 3 dng expressing similar ideas : 3; Weari¬ 
ness is shameful, 19. liassitude is bad, and further nos 5,17, 
36,46. Some other maxims deal with the relation to work 
(19. Qs^iu which we would translate today 

vdth “Work collectively”, 21 . Do honour to manual work, 
33. Work with purpose, 55. Spend the whole day working). 
There are other sayings which react upon the actual situa¬ 
tion and express some claims of almost political and social 
nature ( 22 . Withstand evil, 28. Destroy the destroyer, 30. 
Worship tho hero,^ 49. Love your country, 50. Venerate woman, 
69. Strive for new things, 70. Don’t leave the earth, 71. Be 
ever in quest of a greater thing, 110 . Resist violence). 

The language of this i^rt collection is polished, classi¬ 
cal, its lexical analysis proves the use of the old poetical ex¬ 
pressions {Qinifl “ plough ”, “destroyer” etc.) ; in 

the sphere of morphology the poet prefers old forms, too 
(<ar/ra)d> “Do not waste time”, old prohibitive, etc.). 

2 We find in Bharathi’s work, not rarely, a sort of hero-worship, 
concerning especially Shivajl, Tilak and L, Lajpat Rai. 
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T!hi8 collection of 110 aphorisms is not, as a whole, a 
homogenous product, and so also our appraisement: we appre¬ 
ciate highly the motto of this coUection^fearlessness and acti¬ 
vity, or, better, fearless activity — this fundamental motive 
of all Bh^athi’s work (and his life) ; the more so as we 
know that in his time there had been tendencies to revive 
ascetic and monastic ideals, to forsake the world and its -peo¬ 
ple, We appreciate highly these appeals for progress and these 
expressions of the poet^s realistic attitude towards life. These 
ideas are much more plastically and emphatically proclaimed 
in the other two short collections, uiruuiru uiriKSi and 


n 

2. uiruuTu utiLQ is a collection of 16 stanzas (4 
verses each) for children containing pithy and suggestive for¬ 
mulations of maxims and principles of life. This little collec¬ 
tion is very important indeed; it is, first of all, animated by 
a strong personal feeling, as it was written by the poet for his 
own younger daughter, urruutr i.e. Srimati N. Sakuntala 
Bharathi, Uving now in British North Borneo. I take the 
liberty to quote here from a letter sent to me by Srimati 
Thangammal Bharathi: “ I must mention.... an interesting 
.incident connected with the origin of this particular poem. 
My. sister Sakuntala, when she was a babe, refused to obey 
her mother once, and when father came to know this he ad¬ 
vised the child that she should obey her mother. Thus the 
very line jSinu Qa^rr^&sr Qffireodso^ ^L-L—rrQ^ uiruuir 
out from his voice. Afterwards he wrote the whole piece ad¬ 
vising the young ones in general.. ” 

This collection, full of deep, gentle feeling, national 
pride and ideas of equality and truthfulness, belongs to some 
of the best poetic collections for children in general. 

In the very first lines the poet incites his little daugh¬ 
ter to play in collective manner with other children (■* 
cQ^iu/rQ utruuir'). Some of the verses are more or less nur¬ 
sery rhymes, discovering a gay, beautiful, variegated world; 
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they picture, e.g.^ the cow, giving milk, the bull, ploughing 
a rice-field, the birds, the dog—a friend of man. .Even here, 
however, the poet’s tendency is expressed: to teach the child 
to see animals and things with a friendly, kind and ^utefuV 

Qeu^piii,. eye. 

After inciting the child to be active all the day, either 
in work or in play (in st. 6 ), Bharathi proclaims several gene¬ 
ral ethical maxims and principles, some of them very modem 
and highly recommendable, in stanzas 7—100, awakes na¬ 
tional pride and patriotic feelings in .the child (stanzas 11-14) 
and in the last eight verses he sums up' all his maxims in a 
lapidary and brilliant form in the three fundamental laws 
of equalityf verity and love. It is obvious that the whole 
collection has thematically a firm design and formally an 
equally firm structure. I'rom stanzas 7-10 resounds, again, 
the motto of his : courage and industry. 

___ * 

Teaching the child to love its motherland and, first 

of all„ the mother-tongue, he not only requests to respect and 
honour it, but, he encourages also to learn it: 

.And through his love to ^0 jsirQ he gets 

at loving his India (in st. 12 ) which he sees as a single whole 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comerin. 

The last two stanzas belong to the best verses Bharathi 
has ever written: 

^/r ^dseir uiruuir ; —i 

^irsjuirdr& uireuth ,* 

Q-iuirjB^ Lb^, 

^6S)puj ejssiL-iueunraGfr QubQeoa-^^ 

Qeu^s^ui; >— Qpiueuih 
Qiuarjpi ^ 

eut^ir (ipes)L...aj Qjs^sr 
eufTQ^Ui Q^enpemmiUL^ unruuir. 
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Here a verbal translatioa : 

15. There are no castes, o Pappa, it is a vice to say 
that people are inferior and superior by birth, wis¬ 
dom, magnanimous behaviour and learning and ful¬ 
ness of love possess the exalted. 

16. It is necessary to love / all / beings ; 

it is necessary to know that God is truth in fact; 
it is necessary to have a heart that is adamant— 
this is the rule of life, o Pappa ! 

When analysing this little collection it is not neces¬ 
sary to inquire very deeply into the nature of its formal 
structure, which, in uiruuiru uitlLQ is not so important as 
e.g. in the brilliant lyrical poem (^u9eo. But even from these 
verses for children it may be seen that the poet never neg¬ 
lects the form of his poems, that he knows that in verses for 
children more than elsewhere the form has its important func¬ 
tion. And so we see, that side by side with the common 
and other alliterations, consonances and assonances, 
there is, in some lines, a firm and regular inner sound-string, 
both of vowels and consonants. 

Compare e.g. in the second stanza line 1 : 

cinnan | ciru || kiuruvi | pole - ni 
where Ihe vowel-sequence is 
ia I iu II uui | oel, 
or in the same stanza in line 2: 

tirintu | parantu | va pappa 
there is a consonant-sequence 
trnt I prnt J v ppp, 
interwoven with vowel-sequence 
iuu I a'u u I a a a. 

This is a small instance of the regular sound- 
structure of the verses. 
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Important ie the type of langitage used by the poet 
in Iftiis collection. It is natural in a collection which is deter¬ 
mined for children to remember and sing in language that ia 
s^ple,^leOT, chaete’ and sometimes almost colloquial (e.g. in 
stanzas 3, 5, 16 Qsii^ui~is used ihste^ 'bf ; and, 

what is very interesting and important, there is the least 
possible ballast of Sanskrit words. In all the 16 stanzas there 
are only about 30 Sanskiit loans, and most of them are words 
quite usual and customary. 


m 

Opn-or (Drum) is, undoubtedly, the best of Bfharathi’s 
short collections. It was written most probably in 1914, at 
the end of the first period of Bharathi’s creative development; 
the next year brings .ssj^saargar utriLQ a collection of quite 
different character, both in .theme and form. 

This p>oem of 31 stanzas might have for its motto thd 
.three ideas of equality, unity and love. The image of a drum 
is met with frequently in the poet’s works (c/. ^lu Qu^esHts). 
The introductory verses are a splendid sample of sound se¬ 
quence and onomatopoeia ; when reading it, we actually hear 
short, regular, staccato drumming: 

Q&jp/SI Qujil.Qp ^<S0 Oira'.L-a 
Qa/riLQ QpirQs^. 

The analysis of consonant — and vowel-structure re¬ 
veals great regularity and a series of sound-formations, inter- 
vowen mutually in a firm pattern of sound sequence. So, e.g. 
in the second verse 

(vtm |nrm|lvlk | vnr) 
we observe a single formation : v m nr || v v nr ; whereas 
in the Ist line. 

( v rr I y tt II tt kk ( m tt) 


li 
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at feast .three consonant formations are observed; 

1. V rr I y tt II - - | - - 

2. . - I . tt II - - I - tt 

3. - rr I - tt II - kk I - tt 

Similarly in line 4: 

( n tt 1 c kt IIV Ik I V nr) 1. n - | c -1| v - | ^ a 

.2. - tt I - kt|| - Ik I - nr 

Vowel formations: 

First verse : (e i | e.ul|i u ( e a) l.ei|-||iu|- 
(o u I u a I e) • 2. - | eu || - | ea 

1. ou I ua I - 

2 nd verse : (e a | e u||a a | e u) 1. • e a | - - ||aa |- 

2. -- I eu|| -- i eu 

The very rhythm of those introductory verses is in¬ 
spired by Shiva’s and Shakti’s dance (Q/ 5 p/ 6 lssGkem(S^Qt -... 

Qa^iupir^. Bharathi formulated quite 

clearly his philosophical ideas on prose in many places. His 
.conception is essentially a sort of energetic monism. Durga- 
Shakti is the manifest energy of Shiva, the substance of all. 
Important is the stressing of the energetic side of this con¬ 
ception, and the idea of an inner evolution of this manifest 
being ; from the actual and substantial unity of all existence 
follows the broad syncretic conception of the poet: in all relii 
gions and philosophies is a grain of truth, for god himself 
is truth {Qpiueuiii SLararewLo) and knowledge Q&jii) ; 

only the ways are different. From the conception of univer¬ 
sal energy follows also Bh^athi’s aversion to all quietism, 
.his appeal to work, to be active and courageous, his respect 
for woman and his idea of uirjrp ihirpir. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary to avoid all flattening c his nationalism and radicalism, 
his revolutionary ideas are rooted in the socio-economic and 
political evolution of India in Bharathi’s time. But, this ener¬ 
getic shaktism did not interfere with his radical political 
ideas. 
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^ 0 '®@ jseoei)^ - QeFireaQeuekr — ^esrs^em^m 
Q^nrioQeudtr. This famous line is the true princijple of all • 
Bharathi’s life and work; if we analyse it profoundly and 
thoroughly it reveals its rich and important contents. To 
begin with, t^e poem is political in the very sense of this 
term, for lihe poet speaks to the polis (Bflr 0 « 0 ), to its peo¬ 
ple ; he has something to say (Qa^tr^oQeu^) and he wants to 
say it clearly, frankly, in solid and proper words (/p^eo^). 
What does he want to say ? That, which he has found out 
to be the truth (e-a^ewto), he, the poet Bharathi. 

In stanzas 2-8 the poet deals with classes and castes. 
The key of this conception offers the 4 th stanza: Bharathi 
considers society as composed of four classes, which, after 
all, form only one (^e^Qp) class of all men ; and if you do 
away with any of these four, the whole society and working 
community of men will be destroyed. I^et us emphasize the 
fact that the poet distingui^es here strictly between the term 
“class, section, division” {euf^uLj) and the term “caste”- 
(<3^rr0) ; the first is for him a section based on division of- 
labour :for example, un-rruun-^ is he who knows uso 
Q^tLijf. is he who sells Nothing is more shame¬ 
ful than to do nothing, than to be a sluggard Qa^tnh 

uBsou Qunr&i Thus he understands a class-society 

as a harmonious cooperative body of producers, sellers and 
buyers, guardians and intelligentsia, all working together for 
a conunon aim. 

In further stanzas (after describing an ideal family, 
the father of which is its bread-winner, the mother of which 
, looks after children and household and the children of which 
obey their parents and live in mutual love) he deals with' 
caste Those who maintain that there are high and 

low ca.stes give impulse to constant struggles and conflicts; 
it is no longer possible to observe the cruel rules of caste- 
system GsfrQesiUiSi^) ; on the contrary, it is absolu¬ 

tely necessary to sow the seeds of love in the community, to 
live in mutual support and to employ one’s time with work 
(stanzas 7 and 8). In the Qth stanza the poet deals, with 
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the case of women : they have to be educated and trained in 
various professions ; only a few blockheads (&<sc (tpt-ir) can 
refuse education to women. For our poet woman is absolu¬ 
tely equal to man : in stanza 10 he expresses this idea of 
equality with an apt comparison : Do we allow to destroy 
our sight by removing one of our eyes ? It is the same with 
woman: ^e is one of a pair of eyes — and only a pair can 
see correctly. 

In the next stanzas Bharathi deals with religious pro¬ 
blems ; here, his broad and tolerant syncretism manifests it¬ 
self in verses reminding one of some poems by Sarojini Naidu: 

The Brahmans worship fire— 

' and turned to one direction the Mussulmans pray. 

In the church in front of a cross 
the Christians praying stand.” 

But the essence of life, the god is only one, and absurd are 
all struggles in his name. The religious development of Bha¬ 
rathi is a chapter in itself. |His conception of the world is 
perfiaps very close to that of the Bengal reform movements, 
especially those of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda (he very 
often quotes them). But it is necessary to emphasize that 
his religious ideas had not been well-balanced, that they 
yielded to development; in a period, e.g,, (he is under strong 
influence of Aurabinda Ghose. But his religious ideas are 
closely connected also with his political development with 
roots deeply in the nationalist movement incited mainly by 
Tilak. Sometimes, the religious and political ideas in Bhara- 
thi’s work conflict with one another, and then only a histo¬ 
rical analysis helps us to elucidate this conflict: the funda¬ 
mental break in an organic evolution of his ideas is Bharathi’s 
forced retirement from political and social life to the isola¬ 
tion and loneliness of Puducceri.... 

In stanzas 14-17 the poet fights against racial discri¬ 
mination ; the colour does not count at all; the characters 
and deeds of the people differ from each other. 
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0 sound, drum of equality : 

Why, all live on this wide earth. 

0 sound, drum of victwy : ’ 

It is a lie — all bars of caste : (18) 

The poet then proceeds : if all 0 mpty and false divisions 

) are broken, there will be no grief 
and sorrow. “ 0 roll a^d rumble, thou drum of love : all peo¬ 
ple are equal These stanzas (18 19, 20) are connected very 
loosely in form, too, and they represent the first thematical 
culmination of the poem : in these verses culminate the ideas 
of equality, equality of castes, sexes, religions and races. 

In further stanzas we meet anotiher BhaxaUii, as we 
know him from his prose : a sober realist, who sees things as 
they are. He maintains that there is enough nourishment 
for all in the wide world : only it has been wrongly distri¬ 
buted. All must work, all have to live by their work ; to rob 
the others of their respective share is shameful (23). It is 
absolutely inadmissible that the strong, the sound, the enteir- 
prising, the rich subjugate and devour 
Qucir) the weak, the ill, the poor (24). -When reading Hiese 
stanzas we remember the splendid song ufrjr^ & 0 Qp^iriuui 
where, too, 

i£6sf!^ Q^&ssresieu ubesR^ir 

Qjtp<ia lB^ iLj6m(oi—tr ? 

All forms of exploitation — of the poor by the rich, of the 
conquered nations by the imperialists, of the uenpiuir and 
other low ” castes by the Brahmans, of women by men in 
India — all these forms of exploitation are condemned and 
lejected here. 

Bharathi discusses then the ideas which could be sum¬ 
med up under the title of noble and warm humanitarianism. 
It is, by the way, not out of place to show here that he attains 
his aim with the simplest and most current ideas of every¬ 
day family-life in clear and colloquial language : pihi9 6=pQp 
Quii^i>vir{^io — prrestis^esiLn Q<SBir^weiiirQu^T ? 
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iWitL the 27th stanza we approach'the second thema- 
tical cuhhination of the poenij its finale. 

ua‘(T^a(^&iQ&r ^in^^esresiLH — Q^irL-ir 
u/bjff^ ipQair^jr^ ^(sar«9>to 
tuir(i^s(^fi ^esiLb Q^cuiuir^ — /yfi^ 

Qtuia^ux eSQ^Bso Q^iuu^ih. 

Equality in the world — and 
to hold fast a chain of fraternity, 
to do no harm to anybody — and everywhere 
on the earth to give freedom.* (29) 

* jr ’ 

And, again, it is necessary to feed ail and to educate 
all (30) ; thou, o drum, sound and sound an appeal to . love 
and unity of all people of this wide world (31). These words 
are not mere slogans and fine-sounding phrases. !Bharathi,- 
vyJiOse political ideas (not exempt, naturally, from all foreign 
influence) are first of all, the expression of the first attack of 
a young, pugnacious, democratic, relatively progressive bour¬ 
geoisie in the first decade of our century, and the expression 
of consistently modified ideas of the “left”, “orthodox” 
nationalists, does not stick to mere slogans, to mere verbal 
formulations. He fights with his word and deed. Liberte, 
egalite, fraternite — each of these words has, in Bharathi’s 
work, a deep and a broad meaning: equality breaks, before 
all, the system of castes, and it means equality between man 
and woman. Liberty, for him, is, first off all, social freedom, 
freedom for all to work and enjoy the fruit of their work 
(c/. the songs eQQ^^ and Q^ir^&i). And fraternity mani¬ 
fests itself quite concretely by the simple necessity that all 
shall work and all get food and shelter and education. Qfijrm 
belongs, in spite-of a few verses carrjdng the ballast of old 
traditions and prejudices, to the best of modem Indian poetry. 
It is a revolutionary poem, a progressive work which wants 
to show the people the way to get at the goal — a happy 
and full life of all in India. 

3 Here it is interesting to note some neologisms created by the poet: 

“fraternity” and “equality”. 
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In this short collection Bharathi succeeds also in unit¬ 
ing the form and contents perfectly. The basis of the formal 
structure of the whole collection are two principles: 

1. the initial alliterative “rhyme” according to the 
scheme aabb ; . 

2. the (sr^ssis according to the scheme abac. 

Cj. stanza 13: 


ydrum.. 

*-* 

• . 

1 

‘ 2. ydrum. ^ 

ydvinum . 

y — 


pdrukkulle .. 

p — 

pdrukkulle .. 

parpala.. 

p — 

— — 


Side by side with this regular scheme there is a very 
complicated pattern of various consonant and vowel-strings 
and sequence, very happily intervowen. The rhjrthm is based 
on a strictly regular alternation of verses of eight and ten 
syllables each. 

The language of this collection is very near to that of 
Qfi9iu S^iaaieHr and of other of Bhaiathi’s political and 
nationalistic poetry. The main characteristic of those patrio¬ 
tic songs are the lapidary simplicity, brevity, terseness and 
pithiness of their language. About 1915-16 there comes a change 
in the development of the poetical diction of Bharathi: it 
becomes more polished, full-sounding, metaphorical, brilliant, 
but, at the same time, rich beyond measure and too dazzling 
and ornamental in some stanzas of (^u9&3 and se^sssreir uiril.(Sl. 
In Qpjr^ — a poem which is distinctly political — the poet 
addresses the people, all people of his beloved jstrQ. 
The t 3 q>e of the language used is masterly adaptation to this 
social determination of the i)oem. 





Guta in ^outk .3nilia 
OLPJLnofOl. elr Origin 

M. AROKIASWAMI m.a., ph.d. 


S IR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, a careful student of Indian 
society wrote that “ so long as the Hindus hold to the 
caste system, India will be India ; but from the day they break 
from it, there will be no more India Whatever the views 
one may have about the advantages and disadvantages of 
the system there could be no doubt that it forms a clearly 
distinguishing feature of Indian culture. 

How did this system originate? This is a question 
that has exercised many minds for a long time. The gene¬ 
ral impression however remains that the Aryans introduced 
caste system into India. While this is not the entire truth 
of the matter it is certain that the system was in a large 
measure a natural growth arising out of the Indian genius 
and basic conception of division of labour. When the Aryans 
entered the north of India there were already distinctions 
among themselves based on the natural capacities and apti¬ 
tudes of the individuals. Those who were interested in reli¬ 
gious matters and were conversant with the forms and techni¬ 
calities of religion were one section ; the fighters were another; 
those who satisfied the economic needs of the people were a 
third class. Thus the .three traditional Indian castes, the 
Brahman, the Kshtriya, and the Vaisya were formed. The 


M. Arokiaswatni is lecturer in the Department of History and 
Archaeology of the University of Madras. 
i ^irdwood; Industrial Communities, 
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Sudra was apparently not one outside them but those who 
belonged to a class of people who were engaged in menial 
services. The aliens, the dasiyus, as the Aryans called thiose 
outside their fold became .the untouchables, the *outcastes’, 
as they are expressly called to this day. 

In the south of India people lived in large numbers 
also long before the Aryan invasion. The so-called Dravi- 
dians were the sons of the soil and native to South India. 
It was from here that they filled the whole of India and even 
beyond. Tamil literature bearing on early times does not 
however refer to many castes in South India. An old verse, 
whose author is unknown, has it: 

^lSf-6iJ6Sr^ LtifDSU^^ LjaUpiU^ 

sr^pi <3s&>s0^ (^^JLjLD^doO ”f 

which would imply that the drummer (beater on the ‘ thudi 0, 
the ‘ Marava * or the fighter, the * Kadamban * or the man 
living on hill-tops and the ' Paraiyan * (another kind of drum¬ 
mer) were the only ancient castes in this region. The T\)lkdp- 
piyaiTh. which depicts the state of society at least seven centu¬ 
ries before the Christian era mentions only the shepherds 
(ayar) and the vedar (hunters) as among the prominent 
castes : 

(aevil-QeiJir ^SsssruQuiujr " * 

ihus there is clear indication here that as people developed 
and with them their functions in life different castes seem 
to have risen. It is noteworthy that in the beginning even 
these new castes were getting known by their functions ra¬ 
ther than by any other differentia. Thus the same ancient 
Tamil grammar to which reference has been made eai^lier 
mentions four other castes which are distinct professions, the 
ariv(U‘ (men of knowledge, who became later known as 
‘Brahmans’)} ulavar (those who plouged the land, who be¬ 
came later the ‘ VeUalas’), the arasar (those who ruled, equi¬ 
valent to the northern ‘ Kshtriya) and the vanigar (Traders).* 

2 Tolkappiyam ; agatinaij 21. 

* Ibid; PuraHnai, 20. . . . . 

IS 
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In the process of development of castes in South India 
the general impression even among students of South Indian 
society is that the Brahman from the north played the most 
prominent role and that he set up a social system akin to 
what obtained in the north. It is to this that I have refer¬ 
red as being not the whole truth earlier in this paper, because 
while there is no definite mention of the incoming of the 
Brahmans from the north in any of our early records, Nacci- 
narkiniyar, the well-known and learned commentator of the 
Tolkappiyam mentions definitely the coming of Vell^ and 
Kshtirya families into the south from the north of India. 
The passage occurs in his comment to the payiram or pre¬ 
face of the great grammar; and .the reference is to the in¬ 
coming of the sage Agastiya—^the preceptor of the sage of 
the Tolkappiyam 

“ All the gods having gathered on the Mount 
Meru, the mount went down with their weight, 
and the South rose up, whereupon they chose 
Agastiyar as the right man to be in the south 
to redress it balance. The gods requesting 
Agastiya, he was soon on his way to the south, 
when he entered into Dwaraka and took along 
with him 18 kings and 18 families pf vels and 
Aruvalar of the progeny of the ‘ high crowned LOTd 
who measured the earth ’ gave them homes, having 
destroyed forests.. i.. .bound Havana from mischief 
and having prevented the Rakshasas from coming . 
there, settled himself on the Pothiyil (hiMs).” 

The point to be further noted is that this entry of the ^kings* 
and the ‘ vellalas ’ to which reference is made here took place 
at the time and along with the so-called invasion of the 
Aryans. Besides the general view that Agastiya “represents 
and stands for the concrete s 3 mibol of .the adventurous spirit 
of the early Aryans**,* the reference in the comment above 
cited to Agastiya binding Havana from mischief clearly indi¬ 
cates that as em:ly as the time of Naccinarkiniyar the view 
was accepted that the Agastiyan advent into the south typi¬ 
fied .the entry of the Aryans into that region. Hence it has 
to be maintained that wh^ we speak of the Aryan invasion 

* Oanguly; Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society, XVII, 170, 
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of the south we have to understand by it not merely the in¬ 
coming of the Brahmans but also of other castes of which 
three at least must be specially mentioned, namely the 
Kshtriya, the Vellala and the Aruvalar. 

It is not possible to define who are meant Jby the term^ 
*aruvalar\ Possibly they were sheep-grazers. The Patti- 
nappalai, however, depicts them in alliance with the Irukku- 
vels, who were a prominent Velina family of the period.® 
We are thus sure .that the K^triyas and the Vdlalas also en¬ 
tered into the south from north India. They too might have 
been Aryans or perhaps Dravidians who had migrated to the 
north. The evolution of the caste system as it is found in 
South India to-day was therefore a result of all these peo¬ 
ples working together during a long number of years; and 
during all this period it was the quality and the nature of the 
function of the individual that determined his caste, until 
at least the eighteen castes of South India became definitely 
stratified. 

Hius we have the famous couplet in the Kttpal, 
isresrQuirir ^pQeutrw UipQp^6ijti9irs(^Ui 

which emphasises quality as the criterion by which to distin¬ 
guish the Brahman from the rest. There was no hard and 
fast rule dividing the various castes in the beginning. We 
have examples of Brahmans marrying into Vdlala families; 
and the example of the Brahman poet, Kapilar, calling the 
daughters of the VeHala chieftain Pari as his' own and his 
getting them married to a Brahman must be instructive in 
this connection. Numerous vellalas ruled as powerful chief¬ 
tains all through the Sangam period and there is a doubt that 
even the Kings of the three ruling houses the Cola, Pandya 
and the Cera were themselves Vellalas. Of this much at least 
we are sure that great kings of these houses, like Karikala 
the Cola and Ceran Senguttuvan married the daughters of 
Vellala families like the Nankur Vel and Mumbil Vel. 


® Qpire{)eC(^6air&ra- Qpirffip QsiLu 

Q&iessriLtrek uiQ^ia(^firtu ", 

See Pattinappalai, lines 274-282 ; also the Maduraikkanji, line 55 
and the conunent thereon. 

« Tirukural, HI. 10. 
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Afi. the Vellalas showed a tendency to rise high in the 
social scale the lower castes also were making an attempt in 
the same direction. The common lines, 

" <S6ir©r/r iLpoiir 

Qizsd)©) qj Qoj^eirirefr^ ^euirir ” 

bear a meaning and they would not have gained currency, 
if they did not portray the true situation. At the same time 
the Vdlala became the progenitor of numerous other castes 
each of which became disignated by a different name accord¬ 
ing to its occupation. Thus we have the Vellan-Chettis, who 
from being cultivators became traders, Vellan-Mudalis etc. 

In yet another way even barbers and dhobieis and even 
the drummer (paraiyar) evolved from the same VeUala caste. 
In the Kongu country of ancient times comprising the mo¬ 
dern districts of Salem and Coimbatore we have a group of 
castes designated as Kongu-barber, Kongu-dhoby, and Kongu- 
paraiya, who' are none dse but Vellalas. It would appear 
that when Aditya Cola colonised this tract of South India 
with numerous VeUala families from the Cola country the 
Vedar seem to have been most powerful in the region ; and 
far from helping the new comers and cooperating with them 
forbade their dhobies and barbers to serve them. As a result 
of this the Vellalas had to shift for themselves, and this led 
on to the'formation of the castes of the barber and the dhoby 
from among themselves to serve their needs. Tradition stiU 
kept alive in this part of South India bears evidence to this 
and the Kongu barber particularly is now held in esteem as 
against the Vettuva (Veduva) barber, who comes from the 
line of barbers who were serving the Vedar of old. The 
chuckler or leather worker is a later-day introduction into 
the Tamil country from the Andhra desa ; he still talks Telugu 
and is considered as inferior to the Paraiya. The Naidu^, the 
Okkiliyar, and the Tottiyans are also later introduction from 
the empire of Vijayanagar, 



J^idtoiy. ^amii oCan^ua^e 
and cJClterature 


BY 


S. VAIYAPURI PILLAI 


BEGINNING TO 300 A.D. 

T he oldest representative of the Dravidian group of lan¬ 
guages is Tamil. The other languages belonging to 
this group are Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Gondi, Kolami, 
Kui, Kunikh, Maito and Brahui. Tamil and Telugu in the 
east of the Deccan and Kannada and Malayalam in the west 
form one compact block. 

Tamil language is a composite texture of three elements 
viz., the Munda, the Dravidian and the Aryan, the Dravi¬ 
dian elements predominating. The Sahara dialect of Munda, 
it is said, is mixed up with Dravidian.^ Instances of 
words of Aryan and Dravidian origins may easily occur to 
one’s mind. A comparative vocabulary of .the Munda dia¬ 
lects, the Dravidian and the Aryan languages is bound to 
throw much light in distinguishing these several elements. 

The northern groups of people, like the .Gonds, speak- • 
ing the Dravidian tongues are of a very low culture. They 
live next to the Munda-speaking aborigines. The Dravidians 
of the south on the other hand, are highly cultured and their 
languages have given rise to refined literatures, probably under 


1 Elements of the Science of Language, Calcutta University, 1951, 
P. 213. 
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the influences of Sanskrit literature. “Telugu Literature”, 
says J. Bloch, ‘ is not earlier than the year 1000; the oldest 
Kannada text dates from about 500; Tamil literature is 
doubtless older.’ He also adds that all the Dralvidian alpha¬ 
bets are derived from alphabets of Northern India of the 
fourth or fifth century 'A.D. The origin of the ^Dravidian 
alphabets may be accepted but the date of the script so far 
as Tamil is concerned may be questioned. The Brahmi 
inscriptions found in Tamil areas (Madurai and Tirimelveli) 
are in Tamil language and are assignable ,to third or second 
century B.C. In the early Sangam period the word ‘nul’^ 
occurs in the sense of ‘technical treatise’ and names were 
inscribed on memorial stones.* Moreover we know that the 
Tamilian civilisation was such as to command the respect of 
Emperor Asoka. Megasthenes and Katyayana may be cited 
to show that the Tamilian dynasties were well-known at least 
about the fourth century B.C., if not earlier. We do not 
know when these dynasties came into existence.^ With such 
a civilization and with ruling dynasties of such high anti¬ 
quity, we may not be far wrong if we assume that the Brahmi 
script was adopted for literary purposes in Tamil about the 
first or second century B.C. and assign the beginnings of 
written Tamil literature to the same period. Earlier than 
this, there must have been oral literature traditionally hand¬ 
ed down from generation to generation for some centuries. 

But the beginnings of Tamil language must be far ear¬ 
lier. Attempts have been made to prove the antiquity of 
'l amil on linguistic grounds. For instance, Ktesias (401 B.C.) 
describes an odorous oil produced from an Indian tree hav¬ 
ing flowers like the laurel which the Greeks called ‘muroroda’, 
but which in India was called ‘karpion’. Dr. Caldwell® is 
inclined to identify this Indian word with the Tamil-Mala- 


2 E.g. Nedunalvadai, 1. 76 ; Madurai-k-Kanji, 1. 645, Siru-pan. 1. 230. 
* Puram 260, 264. 

*■ Cf. Parimelalagar, on Kural 955, Comm. 

c A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 1913 edn. 

pp. 89-91. The word does not occur in ancient or mediaeval 
Tamil. 
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ySlam Karuppa or Karuva (cinnamon) and comes to the 
conclusion that we have here the earliest Dravidian word 
quoted by the Greeks. But Karuva is a recent word in Tamil 
and bears the very suspicious appearance of being of a foreign 
origin. ^ Karuppa * is unknown in Tamil, unless it is assumed 
to be a corruption of karuppu and there is no warrant for 
this assumption. Two other words much relied upon by 
(llaldwedl are the Hebrew words tuki for peacock and ahalim 
(aloe) occurring respectively in the Hebrew Bible in the pas¬ 
sages corresponding to ^For the king Solomon (c. 1000 B*.C.) 
had at sea a navy of Tharsish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks, and I have i)erfumed my bed with 
myrrh, aloes and cinnamon.® “ Tuki" meaning peacock, has 
been sought to be traced to the Tamil tokai. No doubt 
the word bears this sense even in the earliest Tamil litera¬ 
ture.'^ But it had not this meaning in the first instance. Its 
earliest meaning was only *tail* in general.® In the sister 
languages of the Dravidian group, the word has only this 
meaning of ‘ tail ^ Later, it acquired, by restriction of usage, 
the specific sense of peacock’s tail and then, by figure of 
speech, the sense of peacock, as noted above and, later still 
by constant poetic simile, its meaning was extended to 
beautiful woman as in * Tokaipakarkku ’.® Thus the respective 
words in Tamil and Hebrew do not agree in their primary 
meaning and the etymology itself is not free from doubt. The 
Hebrew and Tamil word might be from the word Latin, to-ga. 
Then again Hebrew ahalim is considered to be from the 
Tamil agil. But the Tamil word is of a later date than Skt. 
agaru, and Caldwell himself admits the possibility of con¬ 
nection between the Hebrew and the Sanskrit word. He 
suggests also that .the word might be derived from the Tamil 
alagu. But Alagu itself is a rare word in ancient Tamil and 


Rev. H. Gundert derives the word Karappu (Karuva), in his 
Malayalam Dictionary, from Ar. qarfah and gives the meaning 
Herodot’s Karphea (Karpuram). This seems the most satisfac¬ 
tory derivation. 

® I Kings 10. 22; Proverbs VII. 17. 
t Ainkurunuru 297, Kxmihtbgai 26. 

8 Aham, 13. 122. 

8 Kamban: Tiruvavatara. 10. 
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does but occur twice in the earliest literature.'® It is not 
found in other Dravidian languages. Probably it is connected 
with Skt. 'laghu’ meaning beautiful. Apart from geogra¬ 
phical names adopted by Greek writers, arid (rice) seems to 
be the only Tamil word borrowed by the Greeks. But here 
also we cannot shut our eyes to the possibility of cu^si or its 
earlier form' ari ’ being of Sanskrit origin (vrihi)Caldwell’s 
•statement that the MalayMam word on is a corruption is 
clearly wrong, as it is found in the earliest Tamil literature,'^. 
and in Kannada and Tulu. Even if the Greek word Oryza 
be ultimately proved to be of Tamil origin, the date of its 
borrowing is not ascertainable. 

Some scholars have persuaded themselves that the 
inscribed seals from the Indus valley support the high anti¬ 
quity of Tamil. But as Patrick Carletonhas observed ‘ nei¬ 
ther Prof. Langdon nor any other responsible authority has 
ventured to decide in what language the inscriptions are 
written^ still less to offer a translation. ’ 

Leaving such speculations on pre-history, and turning 
our attention to literature, we may note at once that the 
date of the Br^mi inscriptions gives us a limit beyond which 
it may not be possible to go. It must be borne in mind that 
literature can thrive only when the art of writing has come 
into general practice among the learned. So we have to con¬ 
clude that there was no written Tamil literature in the ac¬ 
cepted sense of the term, before the third century B.C., if 
the date generally assigned to the Br^mi inscriptions is cor¬ 
rect. It should also be remembered that the Brahmi script 
in Tamil inscriptions is in its formative stage. 


Perum-pan. 1. 252. It gains in frequency as time passes on. 
Tolkappiyar gives this word. 

Przyluski, Nom Du Riz, Etudes A^atiques, 

Malaipadu-kaddm, 1. 180. 

13 Buried Empires: Edwin Arnold & Co., 1944, p. 141. Indus Civili¬ 
sation by Ernest Mackay, 2nd edition. 

Piggott: Prehistoric India (1950) pp. 178-181. 
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As regards the script itself it goes back, according to 
Gi Buhiler, to a Semitic origin^® and its characters are found 
in Phoenician inscriptions. Probably it was introduced into 
India about 800 B.C., by merchants. It must have been, 
for a long time* used entirely for commercial purposes, cor¬ 
respondence, calculations etc. Later on it began to be used 
also for the minutes of embassies, proclamations etc. in the 
Royal Chanceries, and the kings must have employed learn¬ 
ed persons for such purposes. Thesel men adapted liie foreign 
alphabet more and more to the needs of Indian phonetics 
and out of the 22 Semitic characters, elaborated a complete 
alphabet of 44 letters of Sanskrit as the oldest inscriptions 
already show it. In the Buddhist eanon completed about 
240 B.C., there are sufficient proofs of an acquaintance with 
the art of writing and its extensive use at .that timei.^* There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion among scholars that the 
Aryans came to South India about 700 B.C. In the Tamil 
land, it is only the Buddhists and the Jains who first used 
this script for the Tamil language and we may legitimately 
infer tha.t they introduced it just as they had found it in 
vogue among their communities in the North. With the 
exception of sounds peculiar to Northern languagesb. the al¬ 
phabetic arrangement is identical both in Sanskrit and in 
Tamil; for the sounds peculiar to Tamil, like the short e 
and o, .the letters for their, long sounds are used with some 
modifications. This shows clearly that the alphabetic system 
from which the Tamil language adopted its alphabet must 
be lacking in short e and o and this is exactly the case with 
Sanskrit. For these reasons we have tp conclude that the 
Tamil alphabet is of northern origin. The script was in aU 
probability used for recording literary productions (mainly 
religious) in Sanskrit and Pali, about .the third or fointh cent. 
B.C. For literary works in Tamil (mainly secular), it was 
adopted probably about first or second B.C. Though the 


16 The Old Testament and Modem Study: Edited by Rowbey. 
Clarendon Press, pp. 270-1. Available evidence seems to show 
that all the alphabets of the world are traceable to one source.-^ 
Frederick Bodomer: The Loom of Language p. 49. 

Wintemitz. H.I.L. pp. 31-40. 
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Tama vatteluttu is held by some to be of indigenous origin, 
experts agree that the Asokan script is the mother of all 
Indian scripts. 

But tradition says that there existed three Tamil San- 
gams or Academies in which Tamil literary works were ‘heard’ 
and assessed, the first academy lasting for 4440 years, the 
second for 3700 and the third for 1860. Altogether these 
three Sangams lasted for 9990 years. Since scholars hold that 
the last phase of the third Sangam was coeval with the beg;in- 
ning of the Christian Era, the first Sangam, according to this 
.tradition, must have come into existence about B.C. 10,000 I 
llus tradition is recorded in the commentary of Iraiyanar 
Ahapporul, written perhaps about the 13.th century A.D. 
Gods also are said .to have participated in the deliberations 
of the first Sangam. We may leave such fables alone and 
seek for historical truth elsewhere. 

In this traditional account, a certain poet, Muranjiyur 
Mudi N^arayar is said to have been a member of the first 
Academy. To this poet is ascribed the second stanza of Pura- 
nanuni, (which contains some of the earliest of Tamil poems) 
in which a Chera King is said to have fed impartially both the 
contending armies of the Mahabharata battle. It is argued 
from this that the poet, the academy and the king were all 
contemporaneous with the Great battle which is believed to 
have taken place at the beginning of the Kaliyuga, i.e. 3102 
B.C. Hence Tamil literature, the protagonists of this view 
say, must have had its beginnings anterior to 3102 B.C. But 
not. even the most extensive redaction of the great epic in 
Sanskrit contains this story about the Chera monarch. The 
Tamil poem is in fact just a eulogy on the benevolence of 
the king and nothing more. A Chola king also claims to 
have been the head of the commissariat department in this 
Bharata war.^^ The Pandyas claimed to be the descendants 
of Pandavas, Arjuna marrying Chitrangada the Pandya prin¬ 
cess. These stories should not be taken seriously, Says 


Kalingattupparani 181. 
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iWinternitz “ ‘ Indian Kings were just as fond of tracing their 
ancestry back to those who fought in the •Bharata battle as 
European princes wctc anxious to prove their descent from 
the heroes of the Trojan I consider it as entirely 

contrary to historical criticism to draw chronological conclu¬ 
sions _from this fiction/ 

References in Tamil literature have also been pressed 
into service to prove its high antiquity. One such instance 
occurs in Nadichinarkkiniyar’s commentary on ndnmarai in 
the prefatory verse to Tolkdppiyam. He says that Tolkdp- 
piyam was written long before Vyasa classified the Vedas 
into four great collections ! A second instance is furnished 
by the stanzas which refer to the Moriyas and the Nandaa 
as well as to the Kosar and Mdhur. These references dis¬ 
cussed by me fully elsewhere,®® give no support for a date 
anterior to the Christian era for the extant Sangam litera¬ 
ture. 

One other reference has been made much of by some 
Tamil scholars.®^ In the prefatory stanza of Tolkdppiyam 
the oldest extant Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyar, its author, is 
refeircd to as one thoroughly versed in Aindram. As Aindram 
is deemed to be one of the pre-Paninian systems and as 
Panini is generally assigned to B.C. 4th. century, it is argued 
that Tolkappiyar must have composed his great work at least 
in the .5th century B.C. There must have been a considerable 
body of Tamil literature before Tolkappiyar and this litera¬ 
ture must be of far greater antiquity. True; but the argu¬ 
ment is reared on wrong premises.®® Aindra was not the name 
of any particular work, but the name of a grammatical sys-' 
tern ascribed to the god Indra.®® It is pre-Paninian; but 


18 H.I.L. Vol. I p. 523 fn. 2. 

18 -a cf. Rapson, Cambridge History 1 p. 307. 

18 Puram. 175; Aham. 69, 251. 281. 

20 nakkiya Deepam: pp. 131-144. 

21 Tamil Studies : M. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

22 For a full discussion of the subject, see Tamil-chudar-manif al 
pp. 27-39. 

is Bejvelkar; Systems of Sanskrit Grammar p. 11, 
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the name *Aindra* itself is posf-Paninian and Panini does 
not mention it. The Aindra system continued to exist long 
after P^ini, and it was followed by the Jai^ and some 
others. Kdtantra, variously assigned to third or 4th century 
A.D.** is a representative of the i^stem. Consequently any. 
reference to Aindra is no proof for a pre-Paninian date. Even 
supposing that the name Aindra were pre-Paninian, there is 
nothing to prevent a later author from mentioning the Aindra 
and maldng use of it in his work. The highly technical and 
artificial system of Panini could not be adapted for Tamib 
a language of an altogether different genius. 

Contrary to the above view, a reference in Purana- 
nuru has been urged by a scholar, in support of a late date, 
lOth century A.D. for the earliest of the extant works of 
Tamil literature. In st. 201 of this collection, Kapilar says 
of Irung5-vel that he is a chieftain of the family of Velir 
whose progenitor, forty-nine generations before, made his ad¬ 
vent out of the sacrificial pit of a northern sage and ruled 
Bvaraka. This tradition refers to the origin of the Solanki 
Rajputs. An inscription of Yuvaraja II of the Kaflachuri 
dynasty mentions a similar tradition. About the origin of 
the Chalukyas also, a similar tradition is recorded. There 
are also other records of the tradition.^* The conflicting ver¬ 
sions of this wide-spread tradition render its evidence of doubt¬ 
ful value. In the same Puram stanza and in the nepxt (202), 
its hero is called * Pulikattimal meaning * the great one who 
vanquished a tiger’. This reminds us of the usual origin 
given for the term ‘Hoysala’. We can only say that this 
evidences the existence of the tradition in the 6th century 
A.D. But to accept the 10th cent, theory, on this basis is to 
throw over-board the entire history and development of Tamil 
language and literature. This theory may be dismissed as 
summarily as that of the three Sangams. 

Keith. Sanskrit Literature p. 431. 

-5 Indian Antiquary, VII. 74; Bombay Gazetteer IV 339 ; Ep. Ind. 

XV p. 106; Epigraphia Carnatica, Hassan 65 and 66. 
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It is only the Greek witers of the 1st and 2nd cen¬ 
turies A.D. who furnish us with reliable data for fixing the 
antiquity of Tan^ literature. Of these, the earliest was 
Strabo, an Asiatic Greek who wrote his Geography in the 
first quarter of the first century A.D. Mention is made by 
him of an embassy sent to Augustus on his accession by an 
important king^ called Porus by some, and Pandian by others.*® 
Critics incline with good reason to the view that it must be 
Porus, a generic name with Greek writers for an Indian King. 
But Strabo had to rely for his information about India main¬ 
ly upon previous writers. The few bold sailors who went 
as far as the mouth of the Ganges and who could give infor¬ 
mation were ignorant men, lU-qualified to describe what they 
had seen. Pliny the Elder set to work at his encylopaedic 
Natural History and comj^eted it in the year 77 A.D. The 
sixth book of this history contains a valuable description of 
Ceylon and an interesting account of a voyage to the Indian 
coast. He teUs us that passengers preferred to embark at 
Barake in the Pandya country, rather than at Muziris on 
account of pirates.*' Barake was the port for the pepper 
trade, Kottonara (Kuttanad) being the centre of the pepper 
area. To about the same time (C. 80 A.D.) belongs the Peri- 
plus Maris Erythraei. 

AUl these works give us an idea of the trade of the 
Tamil country with the west which agrees substantially with 
the indications on the same subject in the early Tamil poems. 
There are ten references to Yavanas in this early literature. 
An Aho/m stanza (149) mentions the flourishing Musiri where 
the Yavanas*® come in their finely-shaped vessels loaded with 
gold specie and return freighted with pepper. These vessels 
entering rapidly in good numbers are said to agitate to foam 
the waters of the great river Chulli. Another stanza (57) 

2« Rawlinson: India and the Western World, pp. 107-108. 
Rawlinson, op, cit. pp. 111-112.^ 

28 Some scholars have expressed the view that the references to 
Yavana merchants might be in regard to Arab or Persian mer¬ 
chants. But the corroboration comes from Greek sources, which 
puts this view entirely out of court. 
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from the same collection describes this Miisiri ss a sea-port, 
•A Puram stanza (343) says that the pepper heaped in house- 
yards in Musiri are put in bags and these bags make the sea¬ 
board giroan with their weight. Further it says that the gold 
(specie) which the sea-going vessels bring are taken ashore 
by the sma n crafts plying in backwaters. Another port which' 
we find mentioned in these works is Tondi (GK. Tjmdis) 
and there are as many as 24 references to it. In all these 
references, however, we do not gain any historical informa¬ 
tion except that it was a flourishing sea-port (mun-turai: 
Kurun. 128) belonging to the Cheras on the West Coast. 

The references to Musiri, it shoulld be noted, are in 
the present tense and we may legitimately infer that the 
poets who mention it in their poems lived at a period when 
that famous sea-port became commercially important and 
was consequently much frequented by Yavana merchants. 
Southern ports including this Musiri became the centre of 
commercial activity only after the discovery of the monsoons 
by Hippalus in c. 45 A.D. The Periplus was written about 
80 A.D.^® The Yavana trade declined about the beginning 
of 3rd century A.D. Considering the fact that the literary 
references to Musiri tally very much with what the Periplus 
has to say about this ancient port, the conduson is forced 
upon us that the poets who made these references lived bet¬ 
ween 100 A.D. and 250 A.D. Another important fact also 
confirms this. Ptolemy (d. 150 A.D.) knew of Ay and his 
mountainous country. This chieftain is praised in more than 
fifteen stanzas of Purananuru. No doubt the limit is only 
approximate but this is as near the truth as we can ever hope 
to reach. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a recorded tradi¬ 
tion. The SUappadikdram, one of the pancha kdvyas, saysf 
that when King Senguttuvan, a celebrated king of the San- 
gam period had raised a temple to Kannagi, made grants of 

lands etc., to the deity and arranged for her daily puja, he 
__ ' 

It is fairly certain that the Periplus was written between 80 and 

90 AD. and nearer 80 than 90; Rawlinson p. 106 fn, 
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went round the temple and stood at its entrance paying obei¬ 
sance. Then Gajabahu of CJeylon and other kings prayed in 
the presence of the great king (Senguttuvan) that the god¬ 
dess might be pleased to sanctify with her presence the festi¬ 
vals which they would be conducting in her honour in their 
own capitals. Of course the prayer was granted*.®® This tra¬ 
dition makes Senguttuvan a contemporary of King Gajabahu 
of Ceylon, presumably the first of this name. According .to 
Geiger, this king ruled from A.D. 171 to 193. Hence Sengut¬ 
tuvan who, according to Padirruppattu (V) ruled for 55 years, 
may be roughly assigned to 170-226 A.D. He was the grand¬ 
son of Udiyan-Seralatan and calculating at the average of 
25 years per ruler, the latter must have lived c. 130 A.D. 
we may be reasonably certain that the chronological con¬ 
clusion reached above is historically soimd and no poet of 
Sangam Age could have been earlier than the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. But we are as yet far from the beginning of 
Tamil literature. ^ 

The earliest strata of Tamil literature now known to 
us contain several grammatical terms and also several con¬ 
ventionalised literary usages which argue an earlier period 
when linguistic investigations and speculations were rife and 
when grammatical notions and categories were defined. For 
instance, one of the earliest poets who h^ sung about Udiyan- 
Seralatan, mentioned above says that Duryodhana and his 
brothers wore the golden flower tumbai, and fought against 
the Pandavas (Puran^uru 2). Here we have evidence of 
a well-established literary convention. This shows that such 
conventions had been settled at a period far earlier than the 
date of the poet. Another instance : One early poet Eapilar 
has sung a centum of poems on love-themes of Kurinji (Ain- 
kurunuru III) and a long poem Kurinji-p-pattu on the same 
theme. Another poet has sung Mullai-p-pattu. These show 
that the five-fold classification and the naming of tinais, fhe 


80 Silap. XXX n. 151-164. This Kavya, though it has no claim to 
historicity may be taken (in this particular) to embody a genuine 
tradition. Its Urai-peru-Katturai, (3) mentions that Gaja-bahu 
only heard about the sacrificial offering to Katmagi. This varia-. 
tion is significant. 
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p'firticiil&r lov© aspect to be dealt with in e&ch tinai and other 
relevant matters had all been sC'ttled Ibng prior to ICapilar. 
These are all conventions. Purely grammatical terms also 
are found used by these eaidy poets. For instanceji the term 
‘ Uyartinai ’ occurs in st. 224 of Kurrundogai. It is weU-known 
that in Tamih nouns are divided into ‘class noble and hors 
classe’ in the phraseology of Prof. Jules Bloch, ^swering 
respectively to uyartinai-and ahririai. 

These instances are sufficient to prove the existence 
of earlier works embodying the conventions and treating of 
the subject-matter which belong properly to the province 
of grammar. It might be said that the Tolkappiyam would 
answer the purpose. Tolkappiyar’s definition of tumbai does 
not tally with the use of the term in .the instance above noted. 
So, the author of Purananuru 2 must have had some other 
grammar in view. Moreover Tolkappiyar must be assigned 
to a later date as already indicated and these poets must have 
preceded him at least by about three centuries. It may also 
be pointed out that Tolkappiyar himself refers in a gene¬ 
ral way to several grammarians and none of their works are 
now extant. Very probably, the early Sangam poets had 
these grammars for their guidance. We must allow ample 
time for .this grammatical literature to spring up and deve¬ 
lop. About a century perhaps, may be necessary for this. 

These grammatical treatises again imply a vast amount 
of literature upon which they can b^ their rules and con¬ 
ventions. Even if we allow two centuries for this literature 
to develop, we shall have to place the beginnings of Tamil 
literature about the second century B.C. One other fact also 
must be borne in mind. The style, the diction and the metrical 
perfection of the Sangam poems require for their develop¬ 
ment a considerably long period. At a rough computation, 
we may put this period of development as two or three cen¬ 
turies from the date of the earliest Sangam poems. 

Looking beyond these long centuries, we get a glimpse 
of a period when the Brahmi inscriptions were In vogue. They 
show the Tamil script in its early stage and from this stage 
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upto its full development and its adoption for literary pur¬ 
poses, the above estimate allows suflBeient interval: Deve¬ 
lopment in language, script and literature must have been 
going on at a rapid pace. Powerful influences must have 
been at work during this period as evidenced by the Br^mi 
inscriptions themselves. The words Kutumbika, Ilia etc., and 
the circumstances in which the inscriptions were written tell 
their own tale. Contact with Sanskrit and Prakrit languages 
and literatures, with adjacent countries like Ceylon, and with 
the Buddhist and the Jaina religions must have been largely 
instrumental in shaping the Tamil mind. The continuous 
influx of people frona the North must also have had its in¬ 
fluence. Thus the even tenor of the life of the ancient Tami¬ 
lian was rufiled and invigorated, a desire was created in him 
to emulate Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. The religious and 
moral side of the ancient Tamilian was given a netw turn by 
the influences noted above. But the secular sidew especially 
in the lower strata of the ancient Tamilian Society, remain¬ 
ed uninfluenced and it went on very much as before. The 
earliest literature would have necessarily its root deep in the 
native soil of the Tamils and this literature must have been 
in verse. For in the literatures transmitted to us, poetry is 
found in every country to precede prose. 

The Tamil literature in its beginnings .must for ever 
remain a matter for speculation. During the first decade of 
the present century, a small work (of about ten pages of 
demy 16ino) bearing the title Sengonrarai-celavu appeared 
in print, claiming to be a production of the First Tamil San- 
gam and it was said to have been composed in .tappulippa 
metre ! The spurious nature of the work was soon found 
out and no responsible scholar took any serious notice of it. 
The commentary on Iraiyanar Ahapporid has, in its des¬ 
cription of the literary activities of the first two Sangams, 
mentioned a number of works which are mere names. The 
semi-mythical character of the account puts these works be¬ 
yond the pale of historical investigation. Again Adiyarkku- 

17 
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nallar in .his commentary on Silappadikaram®°'“ has given us 
the names of a few works. But these are works treating of 
the same subject-matter as Bharata Natya Sastra and ap¬ 
parently they are of late origin. However^ Tolkappiyar is 
of some help in this connection. He mentions certain genre 
or types of literary composition, of which we have no re¬ 
presentative at present. His commentators are hard put to 
find examples and no writer^ since his time, has mentioned 
these types barring grammarians who have transmitted faith¬ 
fully what they had learnt from his work. Of suchl genrel 
1 may mention ‘ angadam \ a kind of lampoon, pisi, a kind 
of riddle-poem and pannatti^^ whose nature is not now 
known. There must have also been a number of works in 
Ahaval metre ending in consonants like n etc. similar .to the 
Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai, works embodying sto¬ 
ries of ancient times known as ‘ tonmai ^ and works in mixed 
prose and verse. Tolkappiyar speaks of translations also; 
but we are not vouchsafed any information as regards the 
language from which the translations were made. Probably 
he is referring to Sanskrit and Pr^it languages, ^ven these 
types mentioned by Tolkappiyar are of an advanced nature* 
The primitive Tamil literature remains a mystery as much 
as ever and our guesses must follow in general the line of 
origin and development of literature all' over the world. 

The earliest Tamil literature now extant consists of 
anthologies of short lyrics and of longer poems. It is usual 
to count the lyrical anthologies as eight known as Ettu-t-togai 
and it is also usual to count the longer poems as ten, col¬ 
lected under the name of Pattu-p-pdttu. These names occur 
in the ancient commentary on Nannul (s.v. 387) of about 
the 14th century. Perasiriyar (c. 14th century) one of the 

V. S. Iyer’s 5th edn. p. 6. 

may be either Pannatti (Skt. Prajnapti) or Painna (Skt. 

Prakirna) of the Jaina Prakrit works. 
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commentators on Tolkappiyam refers to these collections 
simply as Togai and Pattu “ respectively. The eigHt antho- 


logies are : 



1. Narrinai 

6 . 

Paripadal 

2. Kunmdogai 

6. 

Kalittogai 

3. Ainguru-nuru 

7. 

Ahananuru and 

4. Padirru-p-pattu 

8. 

Purananuru 


Of these the first three, the sixth and the seventh cOUec- 
tions treat of love-themes technically known as *aha 7 n% in 
its several aspects. Such love-aspects, ‘ tinais ’ have beeh 
classified into five sections, viz,» kurinji or pre-marital love, 
marudam or post-martia!! love, mullai or the patient suffer¬ 
ing of .the wife during her lord’s separation in eager expect¬ 
ancy of his return, neidal or the lamentations of the lovers 
in separation and pdlai or the separation .of lovers and the 
consequent anguish. The fourth and the eighth have for 
the subjects non-love themes, technically called * puram \ 
which includes heroism in war, liberality, just rule, praises 
of gods and of men. The fifth in the series, viz., Paripadal 
partakes of the nature of both, some songs in praise of gods, 
others in depiction of love. 

The ten longer poems are: 

1. Murugamippadai 6. 

2. Porunar-arruppadai 7. 

3. Siru-pan-arruppadai 8. 

4. Perum-pan-amippadai 9. 

5. MuUai-p-pattu 10. 

Of these the first four and the last poem belong to the class 
known as arruppadai which is described below. The fiith, 
the seventh, the eighth and the ninth are essentially love- 
poems. The sixth is a benedictory poem. 

The 5th and the 6th anthologies, Paripadal and Kalit- 
togai consist of poems written at a later period and so also 
Murugamippadai the first of the longer poems is a late pro- 


Maduraikkanji 
Nedunalvadai 
Kurinjippattu 
Pattinappalai and 
Malaipadu-kadam • 


32 Comm, Seyyuliyal, 50, 80, 
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duction. There are very strong grounds for this conclusion 
which will be set forth later. They havei no sort of claim 
to be considered among the earliest literature of the Tamils. 
Though these anthologies and the longer poems were compiled 
at a later period, I have listed them 'tJX here simply for the 
purpose of facilitating references in the standard editions now 
available. 

Another point also may be noted. These ]>oems are 
generally called Sangam poems and the collections are called 
Sangam anthologies. We shall adopt this nomenclature. But 
there is a clear distinction between the Sangam poems and 
the Sangam anthologies. Chronologically the poems are much 
earlier and the anthologies could have been compiled only later. 
We must bear this distinction in mind and never lose sight 
of it. In the earliest period with which we are now dealing, 
we are concerned only with the Sangam poems and not with 
the anthologies. 

Leaving out of account the poems of the two antho¬ 
logies, the Murugarruppadai> the invocatory stanzas and the 
padigams in Padirruppattu which are all of a later date, the 
earliest literature, including fragments, consists of 2186 poems 
distributed over six anthologies and one collection of longer 
poems. They contain in aU about 26,350 lines. 

The total number of poets who composed these poems 
can only be approximately given. The tradition embodied 
in the commentary of Iraiyanar Ahapporul mentions the total 
as 449. But the Sanga Ilakkiyam (Samajam edition, 1940) 
counts as many as 473. Natur^y this aggregate excludes the 
anon 3 unous authors of the 88 poems (13 in Aham, 10 in 
Kurundogai, 56 in Narrinai, 5 in Paddirruppattu and 14 in 
Purananuru) and includes the 35 poets who are named after 
some significant expression occurring in their poems. In the 
present state of our knowledge, even the Samajam total has 
to be taken as marely an approximation. Curiously enough, 
this number comes near the traditional number which might 
after all be correct. Most probably the scholar who recorded 
the tradition computed the total from ^e manuscripts of 
Sangam works available in his days. We have suspected 
that the Paripadai, the invocatory stanzas at the beginning 
of most of the Sangam collections, the KaJittogai and the 
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Murugarruppadai, do not belong to the early Sangam period. 
The last two works may be left out of account, since they 
are wrongly attributed to poets of the early Sangam. So if 
we omit from the Sangam numbering the 14 poets, 13 of the 
Paripadal and Perundevanar of Bharatam fame, the author 
of the invocatory stanzas, the total comes to 459.’^"® This is 
still nearer the tradition^ number and lends weight to my 
views that the Paripadal etc. belong to a later date. 

It has been noted above that 35 poets are named after 
some significant expressions used by them. For instance, a 
poet bears the name Kangul vellattar (lit. he of .the night- 
flood) and the expression kangul-vellam is found in his poem. 
This device of naming poets occurs in Sanskrit anthologies 
also.®® 


82 -a On a closer examination, I find now that the traditional num¬ 
ber is correct. 

88 Sloka 1255 of Suhhdshitdvali is ascribed to a poet of the name 
‘ Dagdhamarana ’ and this phrase occurs in the sloka itself. Other 
instances are ‘ Nidradaridra * (sloka 1362). Kamikuamankha 
(sloka 1660) etc. 

In studying the names of Sangam Poets the following from the 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. II, pp. 193-196 may be noted. 

There were 8 modes of naming in use in early times in India. 

1. A nickname arising out of some personal peculiarity. Such 
are Lambakaima (Hanging-eared). 

2. A personal names, called in Pali the Mula-nama. Such aire 
Tissa, (after the lucky star of that name) Nanda or Ananda 
(Joy), Abhaya (Fearless). 

3. The name of the Grotra or gens, what we should call a sur¬ 
name or family name. Kasyapa, Koundinya, Bharadvaja. 

4. The name of the clan, called in Pali kula-nama, such as 
Licchavi, Malla, etc. 

5. The name of the mother, with putra (son) added to it. Such 
as Sari-putta (the more usual name by which the famous 
disciple Upatissa is called). 

NB. The name of the father is never used in this way, and that 
the mother’s name is never a personal name; but always taken 
either from the clan, or from the family, to which she belonged. 

6. - The name of the position in society, or the occupation, of the 

person addressed. Such are Brahmana, gahapati, etc. 

7. A mere general term of courtesy or respect, not containing 
any special application to the person addressed — such as 
ayye. 

8. Lastly there is the local name. Eg. Gaya-Kassapa. 

P. V. Kane’s History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Part I pp. 
238-254 may be consults With advantage. See also Nahnvl—278, 
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Pari-magallir (Pari’s daughters) are mentioned as the 
authors of stanza 112 of Pur am. A parallel instance is found 
in sloka 2227 of Subhashitavali which is ascribed to KavL 
putrau (lit. the two sons of a poet.). There are also other 
common features worth studying. 

Returning to our subject, it may be possible by a dose 
and diligent study of the poems to place these 449 poets 
in their chronological order. There are internal evidences 
and also the names of kings and patrons on whom most of the 
Purandnuru poems and some of the other anthologies have 
been composed. Padirruppattu devotes itself entirely to Chera 
Kings. All these may be of great help in constructing this 
chronology. An attempt has been made in this direction by 
Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai formerly of the Madras University. 

A fresh independent enquiry is necessary to settle this 
matter finally. Here a general idea of .the Tamil language 
and its vocabulary at this period might be given. 
We have mentioned already the several contacts which 
.threw open the Tamil countries to the cultural influences of 
the north in an ever-increasing measure. A detailed descrip¬ 
tion of a yaga performance in Puram 166 and frequent re¬ 
ferences to \edic gods in Puram (e.g. 16, 23), Padirruppattu 
(e.g. 11) and other early collections furnish evidence of 
the spread of the \edic religion among the Tamils. 
Buddhists were also propagating thedr religion in the 

South India .as a centre of Pali Buddhism by B. C. Law (Dr. S. K. 
^yang^’s Commemoration volume pp. 239-245) : Nagarjuni Konda 
inscriptions prove that there was a mahavih^a for Buddhist re¬ 
cluses coming from different countri^ among which Damila is 
mentioned. These Buddhists were Theravadins. Gandhavamsa 
says (J. P. T. S. 1886 pp. 66-67) that Kanchipura was one of the 
main centres of Pali Buddhism of Theravada. Madurai also 
(Madhurasutta pattana) is mentioned as the place where Buddha- 
ghosa and Buddhamitta lived for sometime, before the former 
repaired to Kanchipura. Buddhaghosa was a native of Tirunelveli 
region. Uraga-pura (modem Uraiytir in the Tiruchinapalli Dis¬ 
trict) was the birthplace of Buddhadatta. who lived in the village 
of Bhutamangala near ‘the flourishing inland port of Kaveri- 
pattana.' Buddha^osa and Buddhadatta were contemporaries 
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Tamil countries, among others, and tried to give' a new 
lease of life to Buddhism in the South, where it was origin¬ 
ally preached by the missionaries sent by Emperor Asoka. 
Some poets bear Buddhist names, eig. Ilambodhiyar, Thera- 
daran, Siru-ven-theraiyar etc. Jainism supplied a new reli¬ 
gious force which was for some centuries a powerful rival 
to Hinduism in the South. Jaina mythology is found in 
Puram 175 and in Aham 59. Thus the Tamil land became 
a fertile nursery and the several religions noted above throve 
in friendly rivalry. 

The adherents of these several religions brought in 
their s^ial vocabulary and enriched the Tamil language. 
New tributaries were added to its stream and it swelled in 
content. The orthodox Hindus of the age, mainly ^Brahmins 
were responsible for words relating to their gods, religion, 
reflipous rites, religious beliefs, religious books, ethics and to 
their daily habits and customs. In addition to these, several 
common words relating to the ordinary social life of a peo¬ 
ple were also contributed by them. These two classes of 
words taken directly from Sanskrit flowed into the main cur- 


and they flourished in the 5th century AD. South India conti¬ 
nued to be the centre of Pali Buddhism as late as the 12th cen¬ 
tury AD., a date to which Anuruddha (a Buddhist teacher of 
South India, according to the Talaing records) the celebrated 
author of the Abhidhammattha is assigned. 

(e.g.) yiipam — puram 15, alliyam (HalUsa) — puram 33 ; avi 
(havis) puram 377; avuti (ahuti) — puram 99; vacciram 
(vajrayudha) — puram 241; Kandam (skandha) — puram 52; 
Kanda (skandha) — puram 57. 93; Kauriyar (Kauravar) — 
puram 3; darumam (dharma) — puram 353; Tuvarai (Dvaraka) 

— puram 201; tun (Sthuna) — puram 86 ; amarar — puram 99 ; 

vedam — puram 6; pindam — puram 234; mayon (maya) _ 

puram 57; mutti (lit. three flres) — puram 2 ; munivar — puram 
6. 43: bali — aham 166; deivam — aham 166 ; tittiyam (chitya) 

— aham 361; tulw (tulasi) — padirru. 31; pudam (bhuta) — 
puram 369; Catai (jata) — puram 1; karakam — puram 1; 
tavam (tapas) — puram 1. 

(c.g.) nir — puram 1 ; Kalam (khala), padam (pada), tumbai 
(tumba), imayam — puram 2; nemi, mukam — pur am 3; Kan 
(kanana) — puram 5; kumari, ulakam — puram 6 ; capam (capa) , 
ma, valavan (vallabha) — puram 7 ; pokam (bhoga) ; mandilam 
(mandala) — puram 8; Dandam (danda). amiltu (amirta), 
mallar (malla), silai (sila) — puram 10 ; mayil (mayura) — puram 
116 ; patini (patinini) — puram 11. 
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rent of the language and enriehed its eontents. Next to 
Bralimilis, the Jains seem to have contributed most to our 
language. Their words also fall into the classes mentioned 
above, but with a notable difference. The wOTds all of 

Prakrit forms were mostly in current colloquialj, a.' 

»- 

The religious terms of the Jains did not pass into the 
main current, though they were used in late specialistic works 
such as Jivakachintamani, Sulamani, etc. The Buddhists 
also contributed to our language and their words were main¬ 
ly of Pali origin. It might be that several of these were of 
Prakrit descent also.®® 


” ie.g.) vannam, uru (rupa), Kanan (gana), emam (Kshema) — 
puram 1 ; vali (bala), pal (payas), andi (sandhi) — puram 2; 
murasam (muraja), neem (sneha), sandu (candatna), ilakkam 
(lakshya) — puram 3; naman (saman), teem (desa), nagar 
(nagara) — puram 6; iravu (ratri), min (mina), payam 
(prayojana) — puram 3; ukkam (utsaha), tiinai (sena), malai 
(malaya) — puram 8; parppaiiar (brahmana), aran (charana) 

— puram 9; paci (praci), uci (udici) — puram 229. 

(c.ff.) attam (addha=road) — kurun 307; ahil (agalu=aloe wood) 

— kurun 339 ; anai (ana=order) — maduraik. 761; annai (anna= 
mother) — kurun 93; pandam (bhandam=article, goods) — puram 
102 ; cati (cati=jar) — perumpan 280 ; toni (d5ni=trough-5haped 
canoe with an outrigger to steady it) — puram 229; sutu (juto= 
gambling) ; kamuhu (kamuko=areca palm) — perum-pan 7; 
kannan (kanho=:kiishna) ; kanji (kanjikam=a sour ricei-gruel) ; 
kaitai (ketaki=the tree Pandanus Odorattissimus) — kurun 304; 
kutam (kuto=a sledge-hammer) — perumpan 438; pdtu (potu= 
ordinary, common) — puram 8; manaivi (manavi=woman) — 
puram 250 ; nanjil (nangalam=plough) — puram 19 ; niyamam 
nigame=a maiket town) — madurai-k 365 ; oram (6r6=below, 
posterior, on this side) ; pakkam (pakkho=a wing, side etc.) — 
kurun. 129; uvamam (opamam=simile, comparison) — maduraik. 
516; panniyam (panyam=ware, commodity) — maduraik. 506; 
palingu (phaliko=crystal, quartz) — kurinci 57; pahal (phag- 
gavo=:a sort of pot-herb) — puram 16; panju (picu=cotton) — 
piu*am 116; pillai (pillako=child) — puram 380; pulu (pulavo= 
worm, maggot) ; sanam, sanai (scaio=:a grind-stone) ; seliyan 
(6eliyo=:a man of self-discipline) — piuram 19; seyya (seyyo= 
better, excellent) ; tagaram (tagaram=:the shrub tabemae montana 
coronaria and a fragrant powder obtained from it) — puram 132; 
kurinci 108 ; tal (talo=:key) •— nedunal 63 ; talam (thalam=metal 
bowl, plate) ■— puram 120; tumbu (timbo=:a sort of water-vessel 
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Judging from the vocabulary contributed by these seve¬ 
ral religionists, we mi^t conclude that Braminian power¬ 
fully held the imagination of the people and was predomi- 
nent in every walk of life. Next to this came Jainism and 
not far behind. The leaders of this religion mixed freely with 
- •" tudied their language and became adepts in it. 

They ’iai'- 'i^reat emphasis on moral principles, persuaded the 
people to become converts to their religion and were accom¬ 
modative enough in several respects. The Buddhists led, in 
later times, perhaps a secluded life in caves and did not move 
freely with the people. Hence their religion never Lad any 
great influence in the Tamilian country. Probably this 
accounts for their comparative insignificance in South India. 

Against this background lay scattered the several 
poetic pieces of the earliest times. They were secular,, a good 
part of them praising kings and chieftains and subtly intro¬ 
ducing religious elements ,to attract and influence tbe nobi¬ 
lity of the land ; and the rest, dealing with love in all its as¬ 
pects, to appeal to the literate among the masses. 

We shall now try to settle roughly the period when 
these poems were composed and when their authors lived. 
For this purpose, we shall consider the longer poems inclu¬ 
ded in the Pattuppattu and also the two anthologies of: 
Padirruppattu and Ainguru-nrru. These two collections will 
receive our attention only on their chronological side. 

Of the longer poems, the first is Murugdrru-p~padai, 
consisting of 317 lines. Its author is a certain Nakkirar. It 
serves perhaps as an invocatory poem for the collection. The 
second is Porunardrru-p-padai consisting of 248 lines. Its 
author is Mudattamakkanniyar and the hero of the poem is 
Karikar-pjeru-j-valattan. The third is Sirupdndrruppadai con¬ 
taining 269 lines. Its author is Nallw Nattattanar and its 
hero is Nalliyifdrkodan. This poem refers .to the seven 


with a spout) — piuram 19; tunam (thuna=plllar, column) 
perumpan 316; tuimam (tunnam=suture« patch) — puram 136; 
valansu (valasiga=valanjetito use, resort to ispend) — puram 252 ; 
varaku (varakosthe bean Phaseolus tribolus) — puram 34. 

— Cbildrers: PdU Dictionary 
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Vallals (patrons of learning) of the Sangam Age. The fourth 
poem is Perumpanarruppadai containing 500 lines. Its author 
is Kadiyalur-urattiran-kannanar and its hero is Tondaiman- 
Ilandiraiyan. The fifth in the. collection is Mullai-p-pdttu 
consisting of 103 lines. This is the shortest of the long poems. 
The author is Nappudanar and he refers to mle**'' 'hhas 
(Yavanas) in lines 60-66. The sixth pcem is Madurai-k-icanji 
containing 782 lines. This is the longest poem of the series. 
The author is Mangudimarudanar and the hero of the poem 
is TalaiyaJankanattu-cheruvenra-Nedunjeliyan. Nannan is 
mentioned in lines 618 to 619 and Onam festival in 1. 591. The 
seventh in this collection is Nedunalvddai consisting of 188 
lines. Its author is Nakkirar. The hero of the poem is the 
above-mentioned Nedunjeliyan himself. This poem also re¬ 
fers to mlechchhas (31 to 35). The eighth of the series is 
Kurinji-p-pdttu. It consists of 261 lines and its author is 
Kapilai'. The colophon says that this poem was written to 
show the excellence of Tamil ancj Tamilian courtship to an 
.i^an king Pirahattan (Brahasta) by name. It may also be 
noted that the poet Kapilar is referred to by Nakkirar in 
Aham 78 and 141. The ninth poem is Pattina-p-pdlai. This 
consists of 301 lines. Its author is Kadiyalur Uruttiraiikan- 
nanar and its hero is Karikar-peruvalattan. It is referred to 
in Kalingattu-p-parani (21) and also in an inscription of 
'I’iruvellarai.^® The tenth and last poem is Malaipadukaddm 
consisting of 583 lines. Its author is Perunkausikanar of 
Perungunrur in Iraniya-muttam. The hero of the poem is 
Nannan, son of Nannan. 

Most of these poems belong to the class of composi¬ 
tion known as ‘ arrupadai ’. A bard who has visited a patron 
and received bounty at his hands, returns home and on his 
way, he meets with another bard with his retinue, in a very 
poverty-stricken condition. He directs the latter to the pat¬ 
ron, detailing tihe way which would lead to the patron’s resi¬ 
dence and narrating graphically the reception,which he would 
get. Tolkappiyar specifically mentions the varieties of this kind 
of poem. He gives no place to a poem like Mwrugdinuppadai 
in which a bhakta (devotee) is directed to go to the several 
shrines of his chosen deity. 


30 Tai^, vol. 41, p. 214-216. 
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From thsse details certain facts emerge. Porunar- 
drrup-padai and Pattinappdlai axe sung in honour of Karikar- 
peru-valattan and the author of Pattinar-p-pMai is also the 
author of Perumpan-arru-p-padai. Hence these three works 
must have been composed at about the same time. Madurai-k- 
kdnji and Nedunalvddai have been composed in praise of 
Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam fame. Hence these two 
works may be considered to have been composed by contem¬ 
porary poets. The hero of the poem Malaipadukadam, 
Nannan’s son Nannan, is referred to in Madwrai-k-kdnji (line 
618-619). So this work also must be considered as slightly ear¬ 
lier than the above two works. Kapilar, the author of 
Kurinji-p-pdttu is, as we have seen, referred to by Nakkirar 
in Aham 78 and so Kurinji-p-pattu must have been com¬ 
posed earlier than Nedunalvddai and Madurai-k-kanji. There 
is no clue throwing any light on the relative date of MullcH-p^ 
pdttu. Possibly, this poem'* is very close to Nedunalvddai in 
date, as both these works refer to the mlechchhas. The few 
parallel passages in these two works confirm this view. Siru- 
pan-arruppadaL as has already been mentioned, refers to all 
the seven Vallals in the past tense. These patrons of arts 
and letters have been praised by Paranar, Kapilar, Muda- 
mosiyar, Awaiyar and others. We may take it that this 
poem Sirupdndnruppadai was composed subsequent to the 
period when these poets flourished. It was most probably 
the last in the series of Pattupattu poems, Murugdrruppadai 
excepted. The following order covers the facts noted above : 

I 1. Porunar-drrup-padai 

2. Perumpdn-drrup-padai 

3. Pattinap-pdlai 

4. Kurinji-p-pdttu 
II 5. Malaipadukadam 

6. Madurai-k-kdnji 

7. Nedunalvddai 

8. Mullai-p-pdttu 

III 9. Sirupdn-drrup-padai 

IV 10, Murug-drrup-padai 


Mudattamakkanniyar 
Uruttirankannanar 
- do - 

Kapilar 

Perunkunrur- 

Perunkausikanar 
Mangudi-marudanar 
Nakkirar 
Napputanar 
Nallur Nattattanar 
Nakkirar (later) 
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Id. these groups, Nakkirar, the author of Nedunalvadai, 
falls in the second. He refers in Aham 141 to Karikal- 
valavan the hero of Perumpdv^drrup-padai of the first group. 
There is no evidence to show that these two were contempo¬ 
raries. Hence Nakkirar lived later than Karikal-valavan. 
It also follows that Nedunjeliyan, the hero of Nakkirar's 
poem Nedunalvddai was later than Karikal-valavan. This is 
confirmed by the fact that none of the poets who have praised 
Karikala have composed any pKiem on Nedunjeliyan. 

The author of Murugdrru-p-padax though he bears the 
name of Nakkirar, was different from his namesake of the 
Sangam and lived far later than any of the poets so far men¬ 
tioned. His date and other particulars is discussed by me 
elsewhere (See Ilakkiya Deepam, pp. 13-43). 

The earlier Nakkirar, the author of Nedunalvddai has 
given us some valuable clues as regards the probable date of his 
compositions. He refers to rdsis (Zodiacal constellations), and 
also distinctly says that the Sun be^nning from Mesha 
(Aries) travels through' the successive rdsis, i.e. through eaph 
successive sign of the zodiac. The passage occurs in Nedu- 
nalvadai, (lines 160 to 162). A contemporary poet Kudalur- 
kilar mentions, in Puram 229, mesha rdsi with several other 
details, such as the fact that the nakshatra Purvaphdlguni 
was on a particular day declining from the zenith at mid¬ 
night. Prom the history of Hindu astronomy we might ga¬ 
ther that the rdsis came into practical use only about 300 
AX). Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai has examined the whole 
question in his Indian Ephemeris*^ and come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the * early Indian literature (Sanskrit or Dravidian) 
before A.D. 300 does not refer to the signs of the Zodiac, to 
.the movements of the planet or to planetary horoscopes, which 
are, as it were, the tripod of Astrology ’. But on such ques¬ 
tions the dating can only be approximate. Nakkirar and his 
contemporaries (poets and kings) may be assigned to about 
250 A.D. This is confirmed by several facts emerging from 

<0 Vol. I. part I. p. m 
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a study of contemporary poems. Nakkirar himself, in the 
same Nedunalvddai gives details of an auspicious hour fear 
laying the foundation of a pailace, describing a sort of sun¬ 
dial. Architectural details, such as garbha-griha are also men¬ 
tioned by him. Two contemporary poets, Nappudanar and 
Nallanduvanar of Sangam period (to be distinguished from 
Asiriyar Nallanduvanar of Paripddgl and Kalittogai)^ make 
reference to water-clock under the name ‘kannalV^ which 
was probably a Roman import. Kannal, whose origin and 
derivation can hardly be made out now is perhaps connected 
with the Greek Khronos. So we may take it that the last 
pf the Sangam poets i.e., the poets of Nakkirar epoch 
flourished about the end of the third century A.D.** 

Now, Mangudi-marudan refers in his Madurai-k-kanji 
to Vadimbalambaninra-Pandya ('lines *60-61) and Palyaga- 
salai-mudukudumi-p-Peruvaludi (1. 759) as two of the re¬ 
mote ancestors of Nedunjeliyan, the victor of Talaiyalan- 
ganam. VadimbaJamba-minra-Pandyan is somewhat of a hazy 
figure and to him is attributed the first festival for the Sea- 
^k 1 and the digging of the Pahmliyaru. But Mudukudumi 
is a historical personage and he is praised in as many as 5 
stanzas in Puram. He is also mentioned in the Velvikkudi 
grant.'*® A few generations may have elapsed between his 
time and tbat of Nedunjeliyan and it is within reason to 
count the number as five or six. This leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that tbe earliest of the Pandyas known to us defi¬ 
nitely lived about the second century A.D. and that will also 
be the time when the earliest poets who have sung about 
this Pandya lived. The Velvikudi grant also, supports this 
conclusion by mentioning that Mudukudumi’s grant was long 
enjoyed before the Kalabhras came (nidubuktituiyttapin). 
After the Kalabhra interregnum, KadungSn of the Pandya 
line succeeds to the kingdom. Kadungon’s rule began about 


Mullaip-pattu line 57, Aham 43. 

42 A Gangan.Katti is mentioned in Aham, 44. He was not one of 
the Ganges of Mysore and so the date given here is not affected. 

« E. l; XVII; Peruntogai, 889. 
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600 A.D. Allowing 500 years for the long intervall and the 
ICalabhra interregnum, we reach the beginning of the 2nd 
century A.D. when Mudukudumi may have flourished. 

We shall take Padirru-p-pattu next. This consists of 
ten sections and we have lost the first and the last sections 
of this work. It deals with the Chera djmasty. The first sec¬ 
tion was probably about Perunjorru-Udiyan-Ceral and the la^ 
section, about Yanaikkatchey Mandaran-Ceral-Irumporai. the 
Elephant-eyed Chera. A detailed study of the work yields us 
two genealogies. • The first genealogy give us three genera¬ 
tions of one Royal house and the second also covers three 
generations of another. 

Senguttuvan, the hero of the fifth decade is the most 
famous of these Cheras. He was a contemporary of Gaja- 
bahu I of Ceylon (see ante) and he ascended the throne 
probably about 200 A.D. We may count back at least two 
generations from him. This also gives us the first half of the 
second century A.D. as the date when the first tangible figure 
of a Chera king emerges into history. 

The poets who composed the sections of Padirr’uppattu 
are Kumattur-kannanar, Palai-kautamanar, Kappiyarru- 
kappiyanar, Paranar, Kakkaipadiniyar-Nacchellaiyartf. Kapilar, 
Arisil-kilar and Perungunrur Kilar. Among these we find 
Paranar, and Kapilar. The former was the contemporary of 
Senguttuvan and the latter, the contemporary of Selvak-' 
kadungo-vali-Adan, who lived sometime later. Probably these 
poets hved between 150 and 250 A.D. 

Ain-guru-nuru, was compiled by Pulatturai murriya- 
kudalur-kilar under the royal patronage of the elephant-eyed 
(^era mentioned above. This Chera was taken in capti¬ 
vity by the Pandya king Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam 
fame, and his death is bemoaned by the above poet in Puram 
229. So the poets who composed the five centums of Ain- 
gurunuru must have all lived round about 275 A,D, The 
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poets are Oram-bogiar, Ammuvanar/ Kapilar Odal-Andaiyar 
Peyanar. Kapilar being one of thenih these poets mi^t 
be placed between A.D. 200-275. 

Thus w'e are led to conclude that the poets of the earlj- 
Sangam literature flourished from the second century A.D. 
to the end of the third century A.D. and that .this was the 
genuine Sangam period. 

A word about the Sangam poems. They are all in 
ahaval metre, .the first in the long course of development of 
the Tamil metrical system. It is indigenous and has no paral¬ 
lel in Sanskrit, the blank verse in English being its nearest 
equivalent. The magnificent sweep of the longer poems in 
Pattup-pdttu is sometimes marred by obscurity of construc¬ 
tion. In fact, the commentator, a scholiast of a very High 
order, often takes to devious ways in his explanation of seve¬ 
ral passages. But in diorter poems, the language is direct 
and forcefifl. Conciseness of expression, pregnancy of mean¬ 
ing, purity of diction and unity of thought are the TnniTi 
characteristics of these Sangam poems and the simplicity of 
the Tamilian taste compares very favourably with that of 
the ancient Greeks. The frigid conceits, and the pedantic 
professional exercises of grammarians which characterise the 
literature of a later period are entirely absent. On the other 
hand, simple humanity is mirrored in these crystal-clear 
utterances. Where emotions are stirred, they are severely 
restrained and the subdued expression which they give rise 
to are the-most effective in (literature. .There is art, severe 
and simple; but of artificiality there is very little trace. 

Claims are sometimes made that the Aham poems, that 
is, poems of love, are the sole mohopoly of the ancient Tamils. 
Sanskrit literature abounds in poems of this nature and in¬ 
deed some of these poems are very ancient. I may refer to 
the famous Hold Sattasai. It is a collection of 700 gdthds 
in the Aryd metre in Mahmdshtri Prakrit and it is ascribed 
to King Hala. The situations portrayed in these gdthds are 
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very much like the Tamil turai given in the colophcma. But 
love-poems are not confined to any one clime or country. It. 
is said that during the time of Justinian, * epigramatic ’ writ¬ 
ing especially in its amatory department experienced a great 
revival at the hands of Agathias, the historican Paulus Sil^n- 
tiarius and their circle and their ingenious, but mannered 
productions were collected by Agatfiias into a ni^’ antho¬ 
logy.^ The poems in our collections also do not escape the 
charge of being mannered productions. But the ancient Tamil 
poets can .take credit for some of the loveliest utterences on 
erotic themes. 

The value of these ancient poems, especially of tK© 
Purananuru and the Padimip-pattu can hardly be exagger^ 
ted. They portray the life of the times. Tiiey give us 
glimpses • of political and social conditions. They des* 
cribe with exactitude, the religion, manners, customs, be¬ 
liefs and superstitions of .the time. They disclose a vivid 
picture of the esteem in which learnings literature and art'* 
were held by our ancients. They teach us a noble philosophy 
of life and conduct. They whisper to us sweetly and inti¬ 
mately about the domestic felicity of the ancient times. In 
short,* they constitute a storehouse of facts bearing on an¬ 
cient manners, customs and ideas and they are the influences 
which have contributed largely to mould the character and 
the literature of the later Tamils. Today they {serve as bea¬ 
con lights to guide modern poesy in the Tamil land. Abqjrc 
all, there is genuine poetry of a very high order which, "in¬ 
spite of the inevitable changes in our outlook and in our 
life, thrills our very being and makes us look badt with pride 
and joy at the i>oetic achievements of the ancient Tamils. 
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A Quarterly Review dedicated to the study of Tamiliana 


^luA llite ^^.^cculemt^ 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 


T ami l culture in its fourth year of publication 
leaves the press ^ the organ of the Academy 
of Tamil Cidture which has been recently constituted 
in Madras by representatives of every field of Tamil 
scholarship and Tamil interest. The Memorandum of 
Association and the rules and regulations of the Academy, 
extracts from which we publish elsewhere, are sufficient 
indication of the comprehensive aims and objectives of 
the Academy in promoting the study and development 
of the Tamil language and literature, the Tamil arts 
and sciences. As the Journal of the Academy, this review 
will in future have a wider scope and include within 
its pages the activities of the Academy of Tamil 
Culture and other allied and affiliated bodies. 


This journal aims at reaching as wide a circle of 
readers as possible. It is being circulated in such a 
manner that it may come within easy reach of the 
teaching profession and student population, two cate¬ 
gories of readers among whom the review has a mission 
to fulfil. For' this purpose the Academy is also organis¬ 
ing the publication. of a Tamil edition of the Review 
which will present to the Tamil reading world the 
results of modem scholarship and which will serve as 
a fomm of exchange of views and of discu^ion among 
Tamil sangams and Tamil scholars. 
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In its activities and functions, the Academy pro¬ 
poses to be directed by the high principles of scholar¬ 
ship and steer clear of partisan politics and sectarian¬ 
ism, which unfortunately so often invade the hallowed 
precincts of study and research. The Academy of 
Tamil Culture hence bids fair not only to become a rally¬ 
ing centre of the iTamil renaissance at a period when aU 
the resources and all the talent of Tamildom are necces- 
sary to ward off dangers but also to contribute to the 
positive growth of the many aspects of Tamil culture. 

It has been for a long time the desire of many 
students and well-wishers of- Tamil literature and 
Tamil culture, that there be some journal in .English 
through the medium of which these subjects may reach 
the non-Tamil world, and reach also that class _of 
Tamil society which on account of various circumstan¬ 
ces finds itself more prof icient in English than in Tamil. 
Requests for such a review came during the writer’s 
world tour five years ago when he met several scholars' 
and persons of general culture who lamented the want 
of some means of contact with the Tamil world. In 
Japan, in the United States of Americaj in Ecuador, 
in Peru, in Chile, in Argentina and Brazil, in Europe, 
the necessity of such a review was again and again 
impressed upon him, and having edited this journal 
for three years and circulated it amongst scholars and 
institutions round the world, he has come to know of 
more and more reasons why this journal should have 
a long lease of life and be w6R established. The means 
of achieving these ends have been found in the Academy 
of Tamil Culture. 

Nearly every generation during the last one hun¬ 
dred years has had a few men in South India and 
Ceylon who realised the unique features of the Tamil 
language and literature and endeavoured to have their 
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enthusiasm shared by others. A good number of these 
men were foreigners whose appreciation of Tamil culture 
was all the more precious because of their scholarship in 
Latin and Greek, and their acquaintance with European 
culture. The judgements of Walter Elliot, Stokes, 
Ellis, Gover, Winslow, Caldwell, Pope, Vinson, have been 
of a most enlightening nature even though they did 
not have the benefit of recent editions and critical 
studies; but the complaints they voiced in their day 
concerning the neglect regarding Dravidian cultureJui 
general and Tamil culture in particular, may very well 
be made even today. So little has been accomplished 
in the meantime; so vast is the field that is offered 
for research and study. Dr. G. U. Pope wrote thus 
in 1910 of British neglect of Tamil literature: 

*'Although the very ancient, copious, and refined Tamil language 
is inferior to none, it u regarded by most people as the (probably 
barbaroiu) vernacular of a people livii^ somewhere in a remote district 
of Great Britain’s imperial possessions. Neither does our Indian Govern¬ 
ment nor do otir Universities fully recognize the value of Tamil 
literature; and so those who spend their lives in the. study of the great 
South Indian classics must resemble men seeking for pearls under 
water.” 1 

One wonders if these words may not be applied 
here in India and Ceylon to the neglect that Tamiliana 
and Tamilology suffer at the hands of those whose 
duty it is to* protect and develop them. What W. W. 
Hunter said of philology is true also of many other 
fields of Tamil studies: 

‘‘Philology has hit herto con cerned herself almost exclusively 
with Indo-Germanic and speech; with speech that is at a 

single stage, and perhaps not at its most instructive stage. The study 
of the non-Aryan tongues of India is destined, I believe, to open the 
door to the vast linguistic residue, Md to furnish the basis of a new 
science of lan g uage, as the study of Sanskrit in India, eighty years ago, 
'&ffi>rded the foxmdation upon which the present system of philology has 
been reared.” 2 

1. The Tamilian Antiquary, No. 6, p. 3. 

2. A Comparativs Dictionary of the languages of Asia. W. V7. Hunter. 
Preface. 
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There were a number of Tamils themselves who, 
proficient in the English language and fa miliar with 
iiUropean thought, sought through translaMons and 
critical studies to interest the rest of the world in their 
own literary and cultural, heritage. Kanagasabai 
Pillai’s ‘The Tamils Thousand Eight Hundred Tears 
Ago’, Isaac Tambyah’s ‘ Psalms of a Saiva Saint* Guana 
Prakasar’s unfinished Lexicon, the various issues of 
that excellent journal The Tamilian Antiquary, not to 
mention the scholars of the South like P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and J. M. Nallasamy Pillai have reminded 
students at home and abroad of the hidden wealth 
that yet remains to be discovered in Tamildom. Our 
Universities, particularly those of Annamalai and 
Madras, have periodically published works that are 
most useful to foreign students interested in Tamil 
studies. But it will not be sufficient to consign Tamil 
studies only to Universities. Private institutes and 
private agencies must as well take up the diffusion of 
Tamil Culture. And that diffusion cannot hope to 
achieve success unless the centres of Tamil research 
set before themselves the highest standards of scholar¬ 
ship? The more such scholarship embarks on compara¬ 
tive studies, the greater will be its benefit to the world 
at large. There is need for the disinterested and dispas¬ 
sionate activities of an Academy which will not relegate 
exclusively to Universities and the State the patronage 
of Tamil studies. 

There are dark and disconcerting obstacles in the 
way of a dispassionate appraisal of the Tamif contri¬ 
bution to the culture of India and Ceylon. An American 
scholar sent by the Rockfeller Foundation returned 
from India to America five years ago with the impres¬ 
sion that the Government of India was not interested 
in any studies that would prove the non-Aryan origin 
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of cnltural trends and historical events in India. The 
activities of the Sonthem circle of the Department of 
ArchsBology have not been conspicuous in the Tamil 
country. Now that the Indus VaUey has been lost to 
us (and that loss is probably more Tamil’s than that of 
any other language) one would expect more intense 
work in Adichyanallur, in Arikamedu, in Kaveripoom- 
pattinam, but the Archasological Department lacks 
either the will or the means, or possibly is deficient in 
both. Similar complaints have been made by scholars 
with regard to the neglect of Tamil antiquities and 
epigraphy in Travancore and Ceylon. The fimction of 
the research scholar is not to act as a partisan but to 
be a witness to the truth. It is fatal to scholarship 
when it is blinded by prejudice or made to serve the 
interests of a party. Ne sutar ultra crepidam. Let the 
petty politician keep his hands off culture and learning. 

« 9 *^ « 

The lot that has befallen ' Tamil is happily not the 
lot of the Sanskrit language. This other great vehicle 
of Indian thought is an Indo-European tongue. Because 
of its af&nities with Latin and Greek, and German and 
other modern languages, it has received recognition 
abroad. Since the- days of Willian Jones, and more 
recently, since the days of Max Muller, scholars in the 
West have come to a better knowledge of the characte¬ 
ristics of the Sanskrit language and literature. Vedic 
Sanskrit definitely antedates Latin and Greek by 
many centuries, and displays the original Indo-Euro¬ 
pean structure better than any other known tongue, 
with the exception of Lithuanian. On the other hand, 
there should be a better knowledge of Latin and Greek 
in India. Scholarship in our Universities, particularly 
in comparative philology, is woefully inadequate. 
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Scholars in Tamil should be better conversant with the 
languages and literatures of the other “cultivated” 
and “ imoultivated ” Drayidian tongues, and of Sans> 
krit and English if they are to make their work truly 
worth while. Comparative studies in Dravidian langua¬ 
ges have not advanced far since Caldwell’s time. 

Because of its affinities with the North Indian 
languages, and because of the unique position it has 
held as a vehicle of religious and philosophic thought, 
Sanskrit holds a prominent place in Indian culture. 
Writers like Max Muller, Wintemitz, Macdonell, and 
Keith have revealed to Indians themselves the trea¬ 
sures of the Sanskrit tongue. Tamil cannot expect the 
same amoimt of study or spontaneous interest on the 
part of non-Tamils for the want of such linguistic 
affinities. . No heed has been paid to the observation 
of Max Muller himself that 

“Tamil literature hitherto has been iar too much neglected by 
students of Indian literature, philosophy and religion.” 9 

Most of the pioneer work, therefore, that will cause 
interest in the rest of the world must proceed from the 
Tamils themselves. Some of them should be prepared, 
even at the cost of sacrifice, to acquire a literary 
profiiciency in foreign tongues so that they may trans¬ 
late the Tamil classics into other languages. So far no 
translation of a Tamil classic seems to have been 
incorporated in any series of the world classics in 
English or in any other language, nor any extracts 
from Tamil poetry included in the anthologies of world 
poetry. The Academy of Tamil Culture proposes to 
sponsor the work of scholars who embark in making 
original research in the various fields of Tamil culture 
and will “ establish and maintain effective contact 


3. In prefatory Note to Hindu Mannas and Customs, 3rd edition Oxford, 1905. 
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and collaboration with University or other academic 
organisations at home and abroad 

There is in European Universities agrowing desire 
to examine the Dravidian contribution to Indian 
culture- It is a relief ta_find that such research is 
popular among at least a few scholars in India. In the 
new series of “History and Culture of the Indian 
people ”, published by the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti, 
the first volume entitled “ The Vedic Age contains 
a study of particular interest, and that is, the study 
entitled “ Race Movement and !]^ehistoric Culture ”, 
by S. K. Chatterji of the University of Calcutta. He 
says, 

“It has been generally admitted, particularly after a study of 
both the basis of Dravidian and Aryan cultiu-e through language anH 
through institutions, that the Dravidians contributed a great man y 
elements of paramount importance in the evolution of Hindu civili¬ 
zation, which is after all (like all other great civilizations} a composite 
creation, and that in certain xnatters the Dravidian and Austric contri¬ 
butions are deeper and more extensive than that of the Aryans. The 
pre-Aryans of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa were certainly in possession 
of a higher material cultiire than what the semi-nomadic Aiyansi could 
show.” ' 

Again, while estimating the Dravidian and other non- 
Aryan contributions he points out tersely that 

“ In culture, speaking in the Indian way, one may say that over 
twelve annas in the rupee is non-Aryan origin ”, 

meaning that more than three-fourth of Indian culture 
is non-Aryan and predominantly Dravidian. He 
proceeds to show that Indian food, the Indian way of 
thinking, the Indian counting and computation, the 
Indian marriage aud religious customs, and Hindu 
worship and ritual are mostly Tamil or Dravidian.* 

It is clear that the neglect of studies and research 
concerning Tamil India can give room to gross errors 


4. The Vedic Age^ pp. 151 - 165, London, 1951. 
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and misleading jndgements in the writing of Indian* 
history and the exposition of Indian culture and 
Indian literature. The peculiar characteristics of the 
Tamil language, its phonetics, its antiquity, its one 
and only declension and one and only conjugation, its 
classification of gender so unlike the Indo-European 
that attributes gender to inanimate objects, and even 
changes the gender of objects from century to century, 
its ancient and obsolete particles should arrest the 
attention of all those interested in the structure and 
the history of h uman s peech., Tamil is as much a 
classical language,with a 1 classical literature as Greek 
or Sanskrit with this difference that while her ancient 
contemporairies have changed beyond recognition or 
been long regarded as “ dead ”, Tamil continues to be 
one of the most vigorous of modem Indian languages, 
and perhaps offers the only example in history of an 
ancient-classical tongue which has survived to this day 
and yet remains young as it was two thousand years 
ago. 

“ It b not perhaps extravagant to say that in its poetic form the 
Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek, and, in both dialects, 
with its borrowed treasures, more copious than the Latin. In its fulness 
and power, it more resembles English and German than any other living 
language 

During the last fifty years a number of ancient 
Tamil works have been edited in print by that prince 
of editors, the late Swaminatha Aiyer. Knowledge 
about these ancient literary anthologies has not yet 
reached those w’ho contribute articles to books of refer¬ 
ence in the West. Hence their studies generally are 
confined to the Kural and the Saivaite and Vaishna- 
vite hymns. The love lyrics of the Tamils, their 
Nature poetry, the panegyric and ethical poetry of the 
Puram anthology, the Tamil epics like Silapadikaram 
and Kambar's Ramayanam have not been critically 
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studied side by side with the other masterpieces of the 
world’s literature. There are few lauguages that can 
claim such a refined and classical love-poetry as 
Tamil. Few literatures in the world seem to contain 
such a large volume of ethical and devotional works. 
And no other language seems to have been the.literary 
vehicle of the poetry of so many different religions, for 
in Tamil there are* poetical works representative of 
the Jain, the Buddhist, the Saivaite, the Vaishnavite, 
the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Moslem faiths. 

The Kural, no doubt, holds a unique place in the 
literatures of the world. Suffice it to quote Albert 
Schweitzer, and his comparative comments on the 
Kural; 

“What a difference between the Kural and the Laws of Manu... 
V^ilst the Bhagavad-Gita in a forced and chilly manner gives as a 
motive for remaining in active life that it is in accordance with the order 
of the Universe, the Kural justifies it—what an advance !—by the idea of 
ethical activity...There hardly exists in the literature of the world a 
collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty wisdom...We 
already find here the knowledge that good must be done for its own 
sake...Maxims about joy in activity bear witness to the strength of the 
world and life affirmation present in the Kural...It has appropriated 
all the valuable ethical results of the thought of world and life negation. 

But in addition to this ethic of inwardness there appears in the Kural 
the living ethic of love ”.5 “ 


Just as tb© Kural merits even greater recogni¬ 
tion, so does the Siddhanta philosophy, said to be 
the choicest product of the Dravidian intellect. The 
fin© arts are also fields in which the achievements of the 
Tamils are conspicuous. In music, in dance, in paint¬ 
ing and in sculpture, the Tamils have an inheritance 


5 Albert Schwbitzer, Indian Thought and Its Deoelopmtntt pp. 20(1-205, 
London, 1936. 
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which must be diligently studied in the interests of 
gracious living. 

Hi * * 

The Tamils were also great traders and empire- 
builders. Warmington has written an admirable work 
from Western sources but an equally valuable work 
remains to be written from Eastern and Tamil sources 
about South Indian commerce. The sea ports of the 
then Tamil country, which included all the Malabar 
coast as weU, were busy ports of caU into which ships 
from the West sailed with their gold, lamps, wine and 
goblets, to return home laden with pepper and silks 
and cotton and ivory, and with pearls of the Tamil 
seas. Teak from the Tamil country has been found in 
the ruins of Ur of the Chaldees, and peacocks and apes 
of the South were sold abroad as early as Solomon’s 
time. Yavanar, or men of the Graeco-Roman world, 
established colonies and trading stations in the Tamil 
kingdoms, and were even employed as engineers, 
bodyguards, palace-guards, and city-guards in the ser¬ 
vice of Tamil kings. Tamil Nad was perhaps the best 
known part of India to the countries of the West, and 
the Tamils developed a breadth of outlook as a result 
of their international trade. The sagas of the Tamil 
navies form inspiring records in Indian history since 
seafaring was not forbidden to the Tamil people. 

This expansiveness resulted in foreign conquests, 
in colonisation and in the establishment of empires, 
comparatively shortlived like all empires carved out by 
Indian dynasties, but of sujficiently long enough 
duration to admit of a permanent impress oh the 
countries that were conquered. Ceylon, Burma, Malaya 
Siam and Indonesia have all their tales to tell of the 
Greater India ” that the Tamils established. 
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Today the Tamils are found in many parts of the 
world outside of the Tamil country. In Malaya, in 
Burma, in Indonesia, in Mauritius, in Africa, in the 
Isles of the Martinique, in Jamaica, in Trinidad, and in 
other countries they have left the stamp of their 
language, their religion, their fine arts and of their 
enterprise. That the Tamil people are industrious and 
enterprising, and immigrated in modem times to diff¬ 
erent parts of the world to earn their bread by manual 
work, need not lower them in the esteem of scholarship, 
or render study concerning their contribution to the 
world, fruitless. The superiority that intelligent men 

admit is that which is merited because of contribu¬ 
tion to thought and progress and human happiness. 
By such standards the Tamil world may well be proud 
of its achievement, and in their long and unbroken 
history, the Tamils have deserved to be classed with 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

We need not insist further on the peculiar feat¬ 
ures of the culture, the language, the history, the lite¬ 
rature, the fine arts and crafts that will form the 
subject matter of this Review. To bring these to light, 
to make them available to as many people in the 
world as possible, is a duty that must be done in the 
interest of tmth. To have had some glimpse of these 
hidden beauties and not to have shared them with 
others would be unpardonable selfishness. The Academy 
of Tamil Culture and its journal are therefore pledged 
to the noblest purposes and ends that can inspire 
Tamil speaking peoples. Faxit Deus, 



— Scu^tor i Paradide 
South SnJia: IfVlcunaiiipurcun. 


LEOP. BAZOU, S. J. 


M AMALLIPUEAM, the City of the Great MaUa » 
(Narasimha Varman I, c. 630—660), stands 
on the eastern shore of South India, near the Palar 
River, some 35 miles south of Madras. Here on the 
summit of huge gneiss rocks, piled one upon the other, 
the Pallava princes of Kanchi had built their summer 
palace. It overlooked the famous harbour and emporium, 
known to Roman and Greek traders of old, and 
commanded the whole country around. Mamalla made 
his summer residence worthy of the great monarch he 
was. Scattered debris of bricks and dilapidated base- 
ments are all that remains of his palace, but the 
religious monuments and the sculptural works of art 
he inspired have survived as so many witnesses to his 
greatness and his love of beauty. Here, on the rockhill 
and in its immediate surroimdings, lovers of art and 
students of Tamilagam’s religious past will find a 
unique gathering of sculptural masterpieces seldom 
met together in such profusion. On the eastern face 
of the rockhill three large sculptural panels, and many 
other rocks, large and small, have been carved into 
cave-temples or monolith shrines, not counting two 


1 . The name has undergone a great variety of spelling efforts from Mavali- 

puram to the sanskritised form of Mahabalipuram. The proper spelling ought, of 
course, to be Mamallapuram. But it must have proved too much of a mouthful 
for the ordinary people to pronounce, and usage has softened it into the present 
Mamallipuram. 
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more temples built out of dressed stones. These would 
provide enough sculptural masterpieces to enrich many 
of the most exclusive museums of art. 

The period, * perhaps the most formative period of 
South Indian culture’*, witnessed a literary^ artistic, 
religious and political upheaval, when controversy 
inspired divines and poets, when even leaders changed 
their faith overnight. Saiva and Vaishnava names 
foUow indifferently Buddhist titles in the genealogy of 
the Pallava princes, Mahendra Varman I (c. 600-^630), 
at first a devout Jain who ridiculed the Saiva mendi¬ 
cants, turned himself a Saivite. The first singer of the 
Thevaram hynms, the great Appar, a professed Jain 
monk and at one time, the head of an important 
monastery, renounced his faith for that of Siva, to 
end—some say—in a monastery of his original faith and 
profession. Both the Buddhist and Jain Sanghams, 
monastic institutions that imparted to their numerous 
and eager disciples a full University Course—religion, 
medicine, as well as arts—had just reached the height 
of their fame. The influence of hhahti or devotion to 
a personal deity (Ishta Devata) was bringing about 
a renaissance of Dravidian religious concepts, provok¬ 
ing a ‘large crop of ascetics’, mendicants, singers, 
poets and dancers. In the best tradition inspired from 
the ancient Dravidian Panars, they tried to rival and 
surpass the Buddhist and Jain wandering monks. This 
is the period that saw the rise of rock-temple sculpture. 
Within the short span of a single century, the seventh, 
under three Pallava princes, Mahendra, Mamalla and 
Rajasimha, Dravidian art attained its zenith. From 
this Pallava School, best represented here, at MSmalli- 
puram, temple architects and sculptors were for 

f 

2. C. ^linakslii, Adninistrotion and Social life under tke Pallavas, \ta.dras 
1938, Preface, 
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centuries to draw their inspiration. Its influence 
would be felt in the religious edifices of the Far-East, 
' as far as Java, Burma, Siam and Cambodia. 


THE GREAT BOCK-PANEL 

What most strikes and captivates the attention 
at Mamallipuram is the prodigious scene carved out 
upon the rock on the eastern side of the hiU area. This 
masterpiece of carving measures some 90 feet in length 
by 30 in height and represents more than a hundred 
different full size sculptures, ‘ the grandest expression 
of plastic Indian art, one of the largest, most beautiful 
and most dramatically striking masterpieces of all 
times’.® There are actually two rocks standing side by 
side and separated only by a narrow chasm, which the 
master sculptor has turned into the central part of the 
whole composition. Here a Naga and a couple of Naga 
spirits are just rising out of the earth, moving up¬ 
wards, in long gracious strides, their mighty reptilian 
undulating forms. And towards these central rising 
figures, all the others, represented in their throng—royal 
couples, hosts of gods and celestial beings, genii, 
warriors, artisans, labourers, ascetics and animals—are 
on the march like a gigantic procession hastening to¬ 
wards the ascending Nagas. 

An artist might feel at first overwhelmed by the 
enticement of what Ren6 Grousset calls a ‘tropical 
Greece, nurtured from too rich a soil and inspired by 
a theogony that knew no restraint’^. But as the 
eye lingers on such a large scene that defies the 


3. H. Zimmer, Afythet *t Syboles dans la Civilisation de VJnde, Paris 1951, 
10 » 

4. Grousset, Rene, Bilan de VHistoire, Paris 1946, p. 128. 
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imagination and takes one’s breath away, one realises 
the softening Buddhist influence, an inspiration of 
peace and love because of the pervading confidence that 
life is good and enjoyable. All the corporeal forms 
are expressed in such delicate and tender touches that 
their captivating charms, even when feminine figures 
stand in the nude, remain above sex. For there is 
spread over the whole a sense of wonderment, inspired 
by a joie de vivre that has been tempered by a typical 
softening religious strain. ‘ Idealism, dignity, gravity, 
even devotional austerity ’, are some of the characteris¬ 
tics H. Zimmer finds in the composition, along with 
*a typical, moderate, though deep, religious enthusiasm, 
decidedly peace-inspiring even under the strong stimu¬ 
lant of ardent hhahti. A quiet and sober dignity per¬ 
meates, so to say, the whole scene, as if it were the 
outward impression of a soul lost in contemplation of 
the whole creation’. For this grand scene appears 
like ‘ a symposium of life, divine and terrestrial with 
all its all-enchanting, wonderful and abundant cosmic 
scenery, as seen in a dream, that would be the dream 
of an ascetic in his prayer. A prayer inspired by an 
asceticism at the same time spiritual and sensuous, 
but of a sensuousness that belongs no more to this 
material world of ours’®. 

The forceful grandeur of the whole scene,, the 
masterful lines and strokes from the artist’s chisel, 
make one ask, in one’s despair to grasp this large 
masterpiece and its implications, whether any other 
genius than the Michael-Angelo of the Sistine Chapel 
or the French sculptor Rodin, had he in his most rest¬ 
less creative urge dared tackle such a task, could have 
conceived such a gigantic work of art. And yet it is 


5. H. Zimmer, Ibid. p. 115—119, passim. 
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not the towering grandeur of the whole composition, 
nor the masterful strokes that chiselled life itself in 
stone, that are the subject of our deepest amazement, 
but the realisation that we have come unexpectedly 
face to face with the ‘Golden Age’, that is with the 
‘sacred’ or the ‘numen’, a world in which gods, genii, 
royal personages, warriors, labourers and rustics, along 
with the whole creation that surrounds them, dwelt 
together in peace and perfect harmony, with nothing 
to mar their quiet and religious-like enjoyment of all 
things, terrestrial and divine. An Earthly Paradise be¬ 
fore Sin had entered this world: and yet a paradise in 
which, if not the Serpent, at least the Nagas, seem to 
be the central figures. But more about this later. 

Troubled souls yearning for the heterogeneous, 
highly emotional devotees of an awe-inspiring deity, 
or perturbed consciences whose remorse dwells in a 
world of ashes and sackcloth, would find themselves 
out of place here. ‘ If the artist had a dream, begotten 
by a powerful imagination, his was not a nightmare 
but a vision of peace and beauty, in which esoteric 
rites and magical art had no place whatever. If he 
carved out a Siva with four arms, it is Siva, not in any 
of his terrific aspects—still to come—biit the traditional 
Dravidian benevolent and youthful Murugan, ‘who 
dances on the hilltops’, the fragrant son of beautiful 
and gracious Kottavai. And the ‘Mother’ here is no 
other than the young lovely, serene and devotion-in¬ 
spiring Dravidian Mother, whom the prolific sculptors 
of Mamallipuramhave carved upon almost all available 
rocks: the Mother, blissful and bliss-giving Nagini, that 
rises in the very centre of the great Rock-Panel. 




Great Rock-Panel : general view 





'Fhe Devi in the Draupadi monolith 
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The Devi in the Varaha Gave I 

[By courusy of C. W. M. Claassen, Spr.cer's. Dindigul. 




Arjuna & Draupacli monoliths 

[By courtesy of C. W. M. Claassen, Spencer's, Dindigul. 
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Great Rock-Panel : the Elephants 

[By courtesy oj C. PV. M. Claassen, Spencer’s, Dintiigu! 
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THE ‘ascent of THE NACAS * 

But if scholars are all agreed as to the high artistic 
value of this scene, they differ when it comes to decid¬ 
ing upon its actual meaning. Some have seen in it the 
‘Penance of Arjuna’. One reason given for this is thai 
there happens to be a particular ascetic seen standing 
in the typical attitude of the penitents. But, far from 
being the central figure, this piece is carved towards 
the upper right part of the left rock where it is lost 
among a large throng of others in an all-out mise en 
scene. And this is indeed the most lavish display ever 
designed to mark a grand day, the largest festival 
ever conceived to perform an ancestral rite. 

Another more common, and at first sight more 
likely interpretation is that the scene depicts the 
‘Descent of the Ganges’. The remnants of masonry 
work at the top of the middle gap between the twin 
rocks suggest that water must have been stored up in 
a reservoir behind it to provide some sort of artificial 
waterfall on the occasion of some recurring festival. 
But such a descent of water, however inspiring a sub¬ 
ject it may prove as a typical element of fertility rites, 
does not seem to be the main subject. A mere passing, 
transient occasion could not have, moreover, warranted 
the great display of such a masterly sculptural scene 
represented in this great rock-panel. We are not deal¬ 
ing here with a mere Puranic lore out of Sanskrit 
scriptures, but with a traditional Dravidian rite of 
common or clan worship. It is not actually the ‘Descend¬ 
ing Waters’ but the ‘Ascending Nagas’, that are intend¬ 
ed to be and have remained the central and most 
prominent part of the whole masterpiece, the simple 
and life-like Nziga or cobra, coming out of the earth—- 
Mother Earth indeed—and the couple of divine NSgini 
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and NSga that are ascending the waters in all their 
glory. Surrounded by the halo of an expanded n^ga 
hood, with joined hands in an ‘attitude of ecstatic 
religious fervour, prayerful bliss, joyful and. devout 
ravishment’ ® to quote once more H. Zimmer, they 
seem to be addressing the throng of people and animat¬ 
ed beings—nay the whole of Nature—an all-wel¬ 
coming salutation. 

The whole scene has been conceived by a powerful 
master-mind with a set purpose. All the many sub¬ 
jects, however different they may be, have their atten¬ 
tion drawn towards the middle chasm between the twin 
rocks. The whole scene represents what H. Zimmer 
calls a ‘conventional concept*. It is not merely an 
‘ historical decisive moment the ‘ climax of a drama ’ 
or the ‘summing up of momentous events’, but a ‘living 
and progressive action, the successive developments of 
which—several moments of the passing time as it were— 
that are expressed here side by side in a single compo¬ 
sition as a marvellous lasting recital’The crucial 
event that commands the whole concept, pervading as 
it does each and every detail, is what attracts anp 
detains our attention. It is the central piece that 
gives its meaning to the whole, and this—we must 
say it again is not the descending watets, however 
much they may be part of the picture, but the ascend¬ 
ing Nugas. Even if the latter had disappeared, we 
would be still looking for them with the eye of our 
imagination. Uravidian tradition, which survives in 
almost every village of Tamil Nad and South India, 
holds the Nagas as spirits of both the earth and the 


6. Id. Ibid., p. 119. 

7. Id., Ibid, pp. 115—119. 
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waters, guardians of fabulous riches in ‘the nether 
world, of which they are the kings and queens, as 
symbols of cosmic energy that gives the waters their 
life and the fields their life-giving harvest, the 
symbols, indeed, of all life and all health. 

These fabulous Nagas played such an important 
part in the tradition of the ancient Indian tribes that 
they could not help passing into Sanskrit lore. The 
Naginis acquired such a reputation for their irresistible 
enticing beauty that heroes of old were credited to 
have sought alliance with these sub-terranean deities. 
Did not Arjima himself, whom some would recognise in 
the penitent ascetic represented here, marry a Na| a 
princess ? Did not Parasurama command his beloved 
Nambudiris to contract unions with the * celestial 
damsels’, among whom Murugan played on the hilltops, 
and thus raise a posterity ? Did not the ancestral 
hero, founder of the Pallava dynasty of Ranchi, marry 
a Naga princess? Well, tradition tells us he did. 
Whether she actually was a Mahratta princess • of the 
Naga clan or a mere character in a legendary account, 
it does not matter. We meet here with an unmis¬ 
takable ancient tradition—an accepted one any¬ 
how among those concerned—the princess of the ruling 
Pallava house. This Naga cult has prevailed as a 
characteristic feature amongst the less Aryanised 
tracts of India and more particularly in our Dravidian 
South. The Naga cult or the fertility festival of the 
Nagas, the life-providing genii by whose help children are . 
begotten and families and clans endure and multiply, 
is enough to explain the gigantic composition carved 
out of twin rocks at Mamallipuram and to warrant 
the inclusion of the whole of the cosmic world as taking 
an active part in that festival and in these rites. The 
Dravidian worship, still prevailing in villages is always 
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a common worship of the family or clan or of the whole 
village, if not of the whole Nad. 

But the fact is that the great rock-panel is a 
work inspired by theBallava princes, who were magnif¬ 
icent patrons of art, and prided themselves to belong 
to the Naga clan. It is not, therefore, a mere coin¬ 
cidence that this masterpiece was carved out of the 
rockhill upon which the Great Mamalla built his 
summer pa^ce, and round which he had founded 
Mamallapuram, the City of Mamalla, the City of the 
Nagas. The worship of the Nagas, symbolized here in 
the primeval form of a natural cobra and in the Divine 
Naga couple, is not a mere chance festival. Nor can 
such a great masterpiece, which must have taken years 
to realise, be just a fluke of some aimless, capricious 
artist. It gives immortal expression to the royal 
Pallava clan’s worship of their clan totem. And the 
festival and rite, as elaborated here in the grandest 
style ever conceived and realised, bring into action the 
full array of the whole royal clan, past and present, 
with their regal retinues of mustachioed feudal liege¬ 
men, court-sculptors, servants and menials, with every¬ 
thing that has life in heaven and on earth. 

On either side of the chasm between the twin 
rocks, along which the figures of the Nagas are ascend¬ 
ing, as many as sixteen different crowned royal 
couples in their princely attire hasten to come forth, 
genuflecting and flying, to meet and worship their 
ancestors and tutelary deities. Most of their attend¬ 
ants wear also a crown, because of their connection 
with the royal house, as do even now the peers of the 
realm when a British monarch is crowned at West¬ 
minster, And so do the many warriors, the various 
couples of anthropomorphic birds (half-human and 
half-winged forms), the gods and even the Gandharya 
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dwarfs, who quite at ease are enjoying themselves, as 
children and angels would, in eating sugar-cane. : It 
all looks like a grand Ponged celebration®. To these 
high personages must be added typical representatives 
from the society of the day in their usual guise, 
ascetics and religious men of all robes—or kinds of 
undress—artisans and labourers, along with the whole 
of the animated creation, as if in a cosmic festival in 
which Nature must have her part—tigers, apes, lions 
with a lioness feeding her young ones, asses, various 
kinds of birds, a tortoise, several hippopotamuses; a 
cat doing penance in the most realistic attitude of the 
Yogi, thus giving a holiday to the mice: a couple of 
deer at rest, the male scratching his nose with his 
hindleg: the apes, quiet for the nonce, gazing at the 
ascending Nagas; Siva with his trident and crown; 
the two Sun-gods in all their glory, but in the same 
worshipping attitude as the genuflecting and flying 
royal couples and warriors. The whole of the divine 
hierarchy is here subjected to the Pallava ancestral 
deities, the Nagas. 

It is not mere fancy nor chance that has given 
the royal princes standing nearest to the ascending 
Nagas on either side of the middle chasm between the 
twin rocks the aureola of naga hood, as living repre¬ 
sentatives of the Naga clan. It is not unintentionally 
either that the various religious men represented here 
are going about their own particular concerns, quite 
unconnected with the great festival. A seated ascetic 
is lost in meditation—communing with the divine: 
another doing penance, while others, intent in less- 
high pursuits, are merely idling away their time chat¬ 
tering. In the lower portion of the left panel, a priest is 

8. This is a harvest festival celebrated throughout Tamil covintry in the 
middle of January (£d.) 
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Just emerging from the waters. An able-bodied man 
of strong and well-proportioned limbs, he stands erect 
in perfect poise carrying a pitcher upon his left 
shoulder with the sacrificial water from the stream. 
He looks well-satisfied with himself and the world. 
His head is crowned with the quaint head-dress typical 
of most ascetics, and his attention is being attracted 
towards the waters. His right free hand, upturned as 
if in awe, seems to indicate that he is not quite un¬ 
aware that some portentous event must be taking 
place. On his right, a standing ascetic with his head 
shaved is bending low, his hands joined in adoration. 
Is he saluting the rising Nagas ? On the priest’s left, 
there* stands another priest in the nude. Quite a 
youngster, he is coming out of the waters after bathing 
and goes on wringing his wet garment, though he is 
almost elbowing the lower Naga. His chubby, plump 
round face precludes all material cares, although his 
eyes seem to be wondering about some unusual happen¬ 
ing. Official Brahmanical Hinduism is shown here 
as it has remained ever since, standing apart—or pre¬ 
tending to stand apart—^from the Dravidian village 
festival in honour of the not-to-be-ignored ancestral 
deities. 

Most prominent in the whole scene is the herd of 
elephants, a couple as large as life with their young 
ones playing between their parents’ legs. They occupy 
the lowest portion of the right rock. By their majes¬ 
tically' moving attitude, they seem to be leading the 
whole procession of worshippers. From whatever angle 
one looks at them, they appear to be fast moving and 
heading the royal march, so much so that one wonders 
whether it is movement or commanding appearance 
that characterizes them most. The male of the herd 
has already reached the waters at the foot of the water- 
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fall and is quenching his thirst, his trunk imbibing 
the invigorating element. 

With so much grandeur and so much beauty, of 
which one can but give a poor idea, the great rock 
panel stands an unfinished masterpiece. The chisel 
of the artist has left half of the left rock, its lower 
portion, uncompleted. Parts of the unoarved wall 
have, indeed, been marked as a preparation to chop 
out the outer surface so as to reach the hardest and 
most durable stone, as was the usual practice with the 
Mamallipuram sculptors. Something must have happ¬ 
ened in those days of political and rebgious ferment 
that put an untimely end to the royal protection that 
inspired so much artistic beauty. Unfinished also 
are the cells of the large Pandava mandabam carved 
’•ut of the extreme portion of the left rock. Its outer 
portico is gracefully ornamented with six slender 
pillars of the squatting-lion style, characteristic of 
King Mamalla’s period; but its cells show but roughly 
carved walls. 

Unfinished, hardly more than a ‘rough’ out of a 
‘sketch-book’, is another little-known rock-panel 
further away along the base of the rock-hill area. 
These scrappy carvings look as if the master-artist of 
the great panel had tried his hand here before settling 
to tackle his masterpiece. But be this a mere sketch 
or not, its sculptor was not yet sure of his technique— 
or was it of his material ? He does not seem to have 
yet realised the need to treat first the rock-surface by 
chopping out the upper layer and bare the harder and 
durable stone that would make his sculptures last for 
ever. 

But from whatever hand these scrap-carvings 
may have come, they must be older than the real 
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inasterpiece> be tbey the work of the same 
artist or the ;work of some other artist, from which 
the master-sculptor of the Great Panel took his inspira¬ 
tion. The general concept and the most characteristic 
details are similar, anyhow. The four-armed Siva 
and the penitent ascetic are there as most of the 
important subjects, kings and queens, gods and god¬ 
desses, genii and warriors, who appear to be all moving 
onwards above the clouds as do the birds. The 
elephants are here too, not merely marching, but 
trumpeting and charging from the lower part of the 
left rock towards a middle gap, which here also sepa¬ 
rates 1 win rocks. 

Both rock panels come,. indeed, from the same 
concept, each of them constituting in a large com¬ 
prehensive tableau a complete theophany of fertility 
rites with the full cycle of fertility symbols, Nagas 
and Naginis, the feminine nudes, trees, stone, water 
and animals. The latter include, not the horse, the 
traditional mount of the northerner foe—the ever 
unsettled wandering barbarian invader—but the ass, 
the humble servant of the village washerman. In one 
word, we find equally in both panels the full array of 
cosmic forces at play in the great festival of Nature in 
conformity with the most faithful tradition of Dravi¬ 
dian rites, Dravidian symbols and Dravidian culture. 


THE KRISHNA MANDABAM 

Along the same rock-hill, between the two rock 
panels, there is another panel now enclosed within a 
mandabam. Thfs important masterpiece, though some¬ 
what on a smaller scale, is perhaps much more inti¬ 
mate, and manifests a much deeper touch, too, than 
its more famous neighbours. Jt represents Krishna 
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among his kith and kin, the shepherds, and goes offic¬ 
ially under the general title of ‘ Krishna Lifting the 
Mountain*, as an immense umbrella, to protect the 
shepherd clan against the awful storm, said to have 
lasted a full week,‘raised by angry Indra. But, here 
again, the title is misleading. 

As in the great rock panel, we find here a ‘panora¬ 
mic story ’ evolving before our eyes in all its details. 
The Lifting of the Mountain, relegated to the right 
portion of the panel, looks like a mere episodic sc ae, 
nor is it technically speaking the best conceive.l or 
the best wrought element of the whole. Far from it, 
the scene occupying the centre of the masterpiece is 
at once most homely and most artistic, being one ^f 
daily occurrence among shepherds. It represents them 
in their most intimate ordinary life, free from any 
artificial reserve, pretence or convention. It shows us 
real shepherds and real shepherdesses, even if the- 
artist happens to have been in his most inspired mood 
and drew his inspiration from the depth of his religious 
soul. 

The familiar and well-known Milking Scene and, 
just above it, the hardly noticeable though most ad¬ 
mirable representation of the Flute-player, form a com¬ 
plete tableau both very realistic and highly symbolical. 
The milking of a cow by a squatting figure, while the 
cow in a most natural gesture goes on licking her own 
calf, provides the typical surroundings of a shepherd’s 
life. A young woman listening to a flute-player is ano¬ 
ther such daily occurrence; and this may explain why 
she has hardly been noticed so far. Even usually alert 
scholars have overlooked her, failing to recognise that, 
in this scene, we meet with the work of an artist who 
has conceived and realised a masterpiece of highly 
religious, nay, mystical value. 
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The mother is quite young and her child, her first 
child, but a tiny babe, just opening its eyes to the 
enticement of a newly discovered world, even though 
that world be but a rustic scenery. And so should it be; 
for, according to traditional Dravidian concepts, both 
mother and child must be in the prime of that ever-new 
fact, that life is eternal. The child must, therefore, 
breathe the very freshness of the newly-born infant, 
and its mother—^the Mother —express the beaming,grace¬ 
ful and incomparable beauty of a recently acquired 
motherhood. Such are Mother and Child in all the relig¬ 
ions of the Great Mother, and such are they everywhere 
here, at Mamallipuram—in the carved out upper cell of 
the Dharmaraja Radha, in the central cell of the Mahi- 
shamardini cave, in the fragments preserved in the 
open-air museum, and in the three small panels of the 
Shore Temple. 

The young mother in the Krishna Mandabam, is 
seated, with her child on her right knee. But the 
natural pride and contentment of a recently acquired 
motherhood-is here tempered by a still deeper emotion, 
if one may be allowed to say so, an emotion inspired 
not by any worldly sentiment but by divine music, the 
music from a flute, the purest of all music. Both the 
mother and the flute-player have typically crowned 
heads, for she is a princess and the flute-player is a 
prince, nay more, they both are divine. Almost forget¬ 
ting her newlyborn child—and which newly conse¬ 
crated mother could do that?—though actually holding 
it with her right hand, she is to all intents lost in the 
ecstatic ravishment of the divine music. In a most 
gracious and sculpturaUy most daring attitude, her 
whole body is turned upwards, Ustening to the Divine' 
Player. The latter stands erect behind her and almost 
touching her, but quite unconcerned, it would seem. 
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about anything but his music. But while the mother’s 
features are unmistakably those of rapture, her lifted 
and upturned left hand shows that her joy and con¬ 
tentment have reached that depth when the soul can 
bear no more. Of such a deeply inspired scene any 
artist would feel proud. It is by far the best work, here 
and at Mamallipuram, where masterpieces abound. 
Though it is but one ‘ short piece ’ among many others 
representing as many as forty different figures—gods, 
heroes, human beings and cattle—it has been given by 
the artist the most prominent place in the very centre 
of the rock panel. 

The lifting of the mountain by Krishna comes 
from a well-known Puranic account, which, as so many 
other Indian myths, has a Dravidian or, at least, an 
ancient Indian origin. The monsoon months that bring 
back life to the scorched earth prove too often also a 
time of desolation, when floods and epidemics threaten 
the lives of men and cattle. Krishna, whether -we 
consider him as a young hero from some shepherd clan 
of old, as a vegetation spirit, or as a Sun-god, is tradi¬ 
tionally a rival to Indra, the Master of cosmic forces 
and of equally unaccountable magical arts. A Dravi- 
dian vegetation spirit. Master of the Herd, like Siva 
and Vasudeva, Krishna is the ‘Black One*, the Dravi¬ 
dian Karuppan, still worshipped in many Tamil villa¬ 
ges ; the Indian Heracles known to Megasthenes, and 
the spouse of Queen Pandia of Dra vidian Madurai; 
the Pasupati, Lord and Protector of cattle, the Player 
of the Flute and Dancer, lan evolved form of-Murugan, 
the god sporting on the hilltops, the son of Kottavai 
crowned with peacock feathers, the brother of Bala- 
rSma the Holder of the Plough. His most popular 
aspect, which has survived in Murugan, is that of the 
Child whose pranks are always forgiven, and he is 
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invoked in childbirth when his story is recited to en¬ 
sure a happy delivery. On his birthday images of his 
made out of clay are bathed in a river. Like Mnrugan 
and the Aiyanar, he is credited with having two wives, 
Rukmini the bride he eloped with and Radha his 
sweetheart, who recalls the DravidianValli, the beauti¬ 
ful mountain-girl favourite of Murugan* 

The Sistine Chapel frescoes Michael-Angelo paint¬ 
ed with such masterful strokes of his brush, look, it 
had been remarked, as so many sculptural scenes. 
Here, on the contrary, the great rock panel and the 
Shepherd scene appear like huge paintings upon an 
almost unlimited canvass. One would so much like to 
know the name of the master sculptor whose hammer 
and chisel carved out from the living rock so many 
masterpieces. But names have never meant much in 
South India®. If the artist has not signed his name to 
authenticate his work, he or some disciple has left us 
his image while at work. His bearded face and crown¬ 
ed head show dignity and concentration while with a 
long chisel in his left hand and the hammer in his 
right, he is carving the foot of a dwarf. He is shown 
as a prince among sculptors. But self-depreciation, 
tempered with a deep sense of humour, has ever been 
a virtue of the Tamils. Quite typically, therefore, our 
master sculptor, while admitting, so to say, that he is 
not quite a stranger to the work of stone-carving, 
appears more at ease with such minor subjects as 
mischievous though benevolent goblins. 

But, however arresting may be the eastern walls 
of the rock-hill, we must detach ourselves from its 
fascinating attraction. There are so many master- 

9. Even the authors of great Tamil works like Tholkappiam and Kural are 
not known by their real names. (Ed.) 
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pieces, so many diverse works of art, completed or only 
begun, here in the hill area, in the sandy wastes and 
on the shore, that one must hurry along or miss a 
good deal of that wealth of beauty. 


THE BOOK-CUT CAVES 

In the hill area we meet with some minor sculp¬ 
tural scenes or subjects that would anywhere else 
attract one’s attention. Such is, on the right of the 
great rock panel, a charming family group of apes, the 
male squatting behind the female and ‘doing her hair’, 
while she goes on giving her breast to her little one. 
Such is, a little further away on the corner of another 
rock, a family of elephants with the young ones disport¬ 
ing themselves under the eyes of their parents to the 
detached amusement of a monkey and peacock. Such 
is, too, the Pallava throne with a magnificent lion 
carved into a royal seat standing upon the platform 
in what must have been the open court among the 
palace gardens. Such is, again, a one-piece small 
cistern, of which the inner part of a large boulder, has 
been carved into the form of an immense bowl. It 
goes under the name of Gobi’s Churn, but suggests 
the Age of the Giants. 

The rock-cut caves are to be found in the hill 
area and mostly within the palace gardens. One only, 
the most primitive Mahishasura shrine, stands on the 
shore, north of the great Shore Temple. It is but a 
narrow simple quadrangular cell with a small entrance 
flanked by roughly carved lion-pilasters and female 
door-keepers. Characteristically enough in a shrine 
washed by the ocean waves, it is dedicated to the 
Mother, represented on the back wall of its ceU with 
eight arms. This shrine is part of twin rocks, and 
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their very position upon the shore, surrounded as they 
are by the waves at high tide, may explain why this 
unfinished sanctuary was never carved into a radha. 
But though it must be ranked as the Cinderella among 
so many masterpieces, this small cell standing as it 
does among such an impressive scenery catches one’s 
imagination. 

It must have proved a fine monastic cell for a 
hermit of the Naga type, ‘air-clad’ as the expression 
goes. The waves would give him a free shower-bath 
whenever he ventured out of his retirement, which 
must never have been for long in such congenial 
surroundings so very conducive to meditation. How 
happy must have felt the marine hermit of the 
Mamallipuram shores! Gone are the sailors who traded 
in his days with most countries of the East; but one 
may still _see by the still existing hamlet the small 
fisherman crafts, the Kattumarams which, though him¬ 
self absorbed in other-worldly thoughts, his eyes must 
have followed as, rocked about like floating sea-birds, 
they returned home borne shoreward by the mounting 
tide. 

Did the hermit of old witness the seasonal depart¬ 
ure of the Great Fleet that traded South Indian luxu¬ 
ries with all the countries of the East and West ? He 
could not help knowing about the cultural missions 
that took Dravidian culture to such distant lands as 
Cambodia. But could he have guessed that the famous 
temple of Ankor-Vat would reproduce the pinnacles 
and various other architectural designs from the Shore 
Temple that was part of the scenery he saw from his 
cell ? Here Dra vidian architecture was bom; here 
had Dravidian foreign history begun many centuries 
before either Portuguese or English had attained the 
stage of provincial vernaculars. Here the Greek 
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lan^age of the Roman Empire, so many thousands of 
miles out of the reach of the famous Roman Legions, 
had been for several hundred years the traders’ lingua 
franca. Historians will still go on forgetting that the 
problem of how to open new sea routes towards the 
fabulous eastern country of the spices had been settled— 
and lost sight of too—centuries before such luxuries 
for sophisticated gourmets could have been thought 
worthwhile fighting for in stiU uncivilized England and 
Portugal. 

The rock-cave carving process, an art of which 
King Mahendra Varman claims to have been the proud 
inventor, is, indeed, the first attempt, in Tamil Nad, 
at architecture in stone. While others before him 
had made use of timber, bricks and lime, he discard¬ 
ing ^ all such perishable materials, used the very rocks 
Nature affords and carved them into everlasting 
shrines. There remains at Mamallipuram as many as 
thirteen different rock-caves to which must be added 
nine monoliths, each with its characteristically peculiar 
style and form. To the student of archaeology they 
represent so many typical examples of the art of 
scooping out cell-shrines inside a rock, and of carving 
magnificent temples out of a single huge block. And 
each stands as an unsurpassed masterpiece for the 
lover of art to admire. 

Diversely elaborated and decorated, the rock-caves 
show a variety of sculptures, doorways with carved 
male and female attendants; front and, at times, inside 
rows of pillars and pilasters—massive pillars of the 
Mahendra period, slender and beautifully decorated 
ones, supported by squatting or roaring lions of the 
Mamalla and Rajasimha styles. The front verandah 
takes here and there the proportion of a hall with three 
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or five inner shrines, the walls of which have—we are 
thankful for it—tempted the artist to carve as many 
as three or even five different panels forming a rich 
variety of subjects. Here the Mother stands in all 
her glory and youth i there she is seated upon the 
lotus-throne, attended by a couple of elephants with 
raised trunks. Elsewhere she is represented seated 
with her child on her knees by the side of the male 
deity; she is seen rising from the ocean or riding the 
lion to fight the ancestral foe from the North. Siva 
appears in his various forms, always beautiful, and 
serene: Vishnu is seen reclining upon the Sesha or 
fighting the demons with his raised foot; unperturbed 
Brahma is lost in meditation; Mahendra and Simha- 
vishnu, his father, are rep resen ted.in life-like portraits 
each with his two main consorts. 


MONOLITH SHRINES 

Of the nine shrines, each carved out of a single 
rock, five are to be found together among the sands 
not far from the shore, -and are known as the * Five 
Radhas*. But, thougli the most famous, they are not 
the only examples of this kind of religious structure 
at MamaUipuram. There is another such shrine within 
the hill area and three more a little apart on a rock to 
the west. The artistic value of the MamaUipuram 
monoliths, that are real sculptural beauties in stone, 
is enhanced stiU by the fact that each of them present 
typical features, not only because of their difference 
in size and shape, but also in style and design. If the 
scope of the artist was somehow restricted by the 
actual bulk of the original rock he decided to tackle, 
his creative imagination and his never-failing artistic 
sense inspired him to surmount all such restrictions. 
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In his impatient creative urge he seems to have accept¬ 
ed no bmitation to what his genius could undertake 
and achieve. When the greater rocks had been dis¬ 
posed of, he could not refrain from making use of even 
the smaller pieces that lay about the place, and turning 
one into a majestic lion, another into an elephant, 
and a third into a fine crouching Bull, one of the 
earliest representations of the Nandi. 

Of the five monolith shrines the Arjuna, the 
Nakula-Sahadeva and the Dharmaraja Radhas show, 
in spite of difference in shape and designs, a similarity 
of sculptural skill and richness of ornamentation. The 
largest and by far the most impressive for its sculp¬ 
tural value is the Dharmaraja shrine. While the three 
of them present cubical forms, the Arjuna monolith 
shows a frontal mandabam, and the Nakula-Sahadeva 
Radha, which has also a frontal mandabam, ends in a 
most graceful, though uncommon, apsidal form. The. 
three of them, though different also in size and height* 
offer a three-storey pyramidal structure, terminated in 
what became the classical lotus-flower cupola of most 
temples in Tamil Nad. The small graceful Nakula- 
Sahadeva Radha is surmounted by a complex and 
most elegant waggon-shaped dome that combines both 
the half-round lotus-flower cupola at the back-end and 
the frontal side of a grass-hut over its tiny delicate 
mandabam. This waggon-shaped roof, inherited from 
the Buddhist caves of the Ajanta school, drew ultimately 
its inspiration from the semi-circular roof of the Toda 
grass-hut as well as from the richly decorated wooden 
constructions—carved beams, transoms and pendants— 
of former palatial mansions. The Bhima shrine, which 
has been carved out of a large rook, ends also in the 
semi-circular Toda-hut shape, completed with orna* 
mented Kudus or false windows. 

5 
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Both the Arjuna and Dharmai^ja Badhas are 
ornamented with a rich profusion of sculptures, that 
look like so many portraits of royal personages. Such 
are the representations of Narasimha in the Uharma- 
raja Radha, and the various royal couples of the 
Arjuna Radha. These royal couples, though standing 
and at rest, show quite natural and graceful move¬ 
ments of the body, chiefly the queens. They are 
much more natural and lively, indeed, than the 
princesses of the Vai^a Cave I. While the couples of 
queens are standing by the side of seated Simhavishnu 
or following Mahendra Varman in the Varaha Cave I, the 
princesses of the Arjuna Radha are not mere attend¬ 
ants or followers of their royal master and lord. They 
are unmistakable queens. Each king is here represent¬ 
ed with an only queen —the royal consort—and she is 
shown either confidently leaning against or quite 
close to her royal spouse, who is also standing. Art 
has reached here its fuU mastery. There is no longer 
place for even royal conventions. Polygamy is left to 
the seraglio. 

The many sculptures of the Dharmamja Radha 
include the various forms of Siva as Nataraja, the 
Master of the Dance. When Rajasimha II (c. 690-715) 
and after him the great cholas of Tanjore will raise the 
first temple structures made out of stones, the archi¬ 
tects will draw their inspiration from the general 
outlines, even if modified and evolved, of the Dharma- 
raja Radha. Such are, at Mamallipuram, the Shore 
Temple with its two gracefully ornamented pinnacles, 
and what remains of the Ulakanatha shrine built 
upon the summit of the highest rock in the hiU area. 
The bottom of this rock had already been carved into 
one of the most beautiful cave-temples, which includes 
among its rich sculptural works two graceful rows of 
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pillars forming a portico and a large mandabam with 
an inner cell. Three sculptured panels represent the 
Mother riding the Lion to fight the foe, Seshasayi Vishnu 
and the Devi group with her Child and Siva. However- 
much scholars admire this admirable Seshasayi Vishnu, 
we very much prefer the no less grand reclining Vishnu 
to be found in an almost contemporary cave at 
Malaiyadipatti in the north-eastern part of Pudu- 
kottai. This almost unknown masterpiece is the work 
of an artist who knew undoubtedly how to handle a 
chisel and a hammer. The imposing head of the reclin¬ 
ing Vishnu over-shadowed by the five-hooded 
Naga, at Malaiyadipatti, is all by itself a study of 
strength in repose, a strength that is softened down 
by the lingering smile upon the lips of the dormant 
deity. 

All the monolith shrines have an inner cell cut out 
in the rock structure. The Dharmaraja monolith, which 
is the most richly ornamented, has two little cells in 
its upper storeys. In one of the cells the Mother with 
her Child is seated with Siva, the sculptural outlines 
and the style recalling those of Simhavishnu with his 
two consorts in Varaha Cave I. The other cell has 
nothing to show but a square hole in its floor. It was 
evidently meant for a Lingam, but there is no Lingam 
left. The square Lingam, surmounted by a now partly 
damaged head to be found in the cell of the Arjuna 
Radha might have been intended to be placed here. 
The features of the Siva-Lingam belong undoubtedly 
to the same artist who chiselled or inspired most of 
the fine sculptures of the Dharmaraja shrine. 

The Draupadi monolith, the very first one meets 
on entering the enclosure of the Five Radhas, seems 
at first to be but a mere copy in stone of the square 
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mud-wall peasant-hut with a thatched grass-roof. But 
the plainness of the general outlines in this simple, 
sober and homely structure, the smallest of the Five, 
is relieved by its finely chiselled ornamentation—^the 
couple of female attendants guarding the entrance to 
the shrine, the sculptures of the standing Mothers that 
adorn its niches, and the inner panel representing the 
Mother with four arms surrounded by male attendants 
and fiying Gandharvas. This plain composition recalls 
in style and outlines the seated and the two standing 
Mothers of the Varaha Cave II. But, here as every¬ 
where else in Mamallipuram, in her most primitive or 
in her more evolved forms, in the panels that represent 
her as she triumphantly comes out of the Ocean, or 
riding the Lion, or again with the eight-arm form of 
the Victorious Mother carved out of the large rook near 
the Trimurti Caves, she is always serene and beautiful 
in features, benign and benevolent in the purest 
Dravidian tradition. We are still far, indeed, from the 
‘Fierce K5li’, inspired from the rites of decadent 
Saktism and Tantrism. 

If we had to choose one among the monolith shrines, 
we would let our choice rest upon this Draupadl temple, 
because of its classical lines. Except for a discrete 
carved ornamentation at each corner and lower endsi 
and for the flat lotus-flower top, its roof has been given 
faithfully the appearance of a quadrangular grass- 
thatch, as true, indeed, to actual facts as art makes it 
possible. The artist has spared us, here, the Kudus or 
false-windows to be found in both the Nakula-Sahadeva 
‘and the Bhima monoliths. While keeping close to his 
model, the real peasant-hut of his time, the artist, 
mastering fully his art as well as his material, has 
given us a discrete classical masterpiece that stands 
unrivalled. 
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Of another type and style is the Oanesa monolith 
to be found in the hill area, a little beyond the Monkey 
Group, not far from the Great Rook-Panel. Its carved 
reproduction of the thatched roof, not dissimilar to 
^hat of the Bhlma Radha, is also ornamented with 
Kudus. But, alone in Mamallipuram, it is surmoimted 
by decorative urn-shaped finials, that were destined 
for centuries to crown the summit of every temple 
gopura in Tamil Nad. Of another type still are the 
three small unfinished monoliths, square in form, that 
stand a little apart to the west of the hill area near 
the Buckingham Canal, the twin Pidari monoliths and 
the Valayankutai shrine. In their reduced forms they 
are not unlike the Arjuna Radha, but without its 
projecting front portico and without any carved figure. 
One of the Pidari monoliths has an inner cell, and the 
Valayankutai shrine possesses a small hall with two 
pUlars. 

We know of a somewhat similar small shrine— 
unfinished too—carved not from a single rock but out 
of a large rockhill, as far south as Kalugumalai in the 
Tinnevelly district. It seems to have escaped the 
attention of the scholars. Finely chiselled, it might be 
on a smaller scale a good copy of the Mamallipuram 
Arjuna Radha. It shows, anyhow, how extensively 
felt was the influence of the Pallava school. The pre¬ 
sence, towards the summit of this Kalugumalai Rock- 
hill, of several panels representing seated Jain holy 
men as well as another panel with the nude standing 
Mother with her Child, surrounded by dwarfs and the 
Lion, is another proof that Kalugumalai was an impor¬ 
tant centre, far from the seats of the Pallava princes 
of Kanji and Mamallipuram. And this is not an 
unexplainable exception, for in the same region, that 
was part of the prehistoric Pandya kingdom, relics of 
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Buddhist and Jain influence abound. We know of 
another carved shrine at the base of another rockhill, 
near Sendamaram, about halfway between Sankara- 
nayanarkovil and Tenkasi, a rock-cave with inside its 
cell a Trimurthi fugure of the Pallava school. But 
this is, of course, the area of Adichyanallur andKorkai 
culture, and this brings us to a stiU more iancient past. 


To summarize. Buddhist influence of the schools 
of Amravati and Ajanta is typically noticeable at 
Mamallipuram, but with a striking difference that 
shows the characteristic independence of its master^ 
artists. And so it should be, for genius is always 
independent even when it takes its inspiration from 
its predecessors in the field. The Mamallipuram chisel 
is, indeed, more—much more—varied, and the inspi¬ 
ration that guided it broader in its concepts. Its touch 
is also more telling, far more vigorous and appealing 
than the too soft forms of the northern schools. The 
nudes of Mamallipuram, of which there are many 
examples—goddesses, queens, maids of honour, dairy 
women, etc.—are never softened down into voluptu¬ 
ousness. The fact is that the nudes, here, are not 
intended to be actual nudes. All feminine forms are 
in reality robed—symbolically at least—with a sug¬ 
gestion, border or fringe, of clothing. And this is 
what makes the difference. The Mamallipuram artists 
had bound themselves by a convention to which they 
faithfully adhered. If this left their skill and artistical 
sense imimpaired, the charming and beautiful feminine 
forms they created are above and beyond sex. Religion 
inspired the Mamallipuram sculptors, and this made 
them dwell in an other-worldly atmosphere in which sex 
with its allurements could have, and had, no part 
whatever. Though they outwardly appear as if * they 
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were nude, their feminine carvings look as decent as 
fully dressed forms, more decent, indeed, than the 
later finely robed feminine sculptures of the Madura 
school in the Naick period. And this may be the 
reason why Mamallipuram has remained so appealing 
to both the lovers of art and the students of religion, 
because of its unrivalled Grand Peaceful Atmosphere, 
one of devotional and prayerful bliss, that inspired 
‘scenes of such mighty religious grandeur’ . 


10. Grousset, Rcaic, Les Civilisaiions de rOriera: L'Jhde, Paris, 1940, 
p. 90. Visitors to M a m a l lipuram ■ will find a-useful guide in: 

G. Sivara m a mu rthi, Mahabalipuram, Department of Archaeology, 

40 (pp.) 
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FRANCIS MCRAES, M. Litt. 

D r. SWAMINATHA AIYAR died on AprU 28, 
1942, at Thirukkalukundram near Madras, at the 
ripe age of eighty after spending some six decades 
entirely in the service of Tamil. In the last years of 
his life he came to occupy in Tamil circles a position 
somewhat similar to that of Johnson in the England 
of the eighteenth century. His word carried great 
authority with Tamil writers. An outsider will find 
it difficult to explain the Doctor’s great influence 
merely on the ground of his literary labours. The 
editing of the old classics along with a few prose works 
marked, by not much orginab'ty of thought, is, it 
would seem, an insufficient explanation of the almost 
unchallenged power he exercised towards the end of 
his life. The following pages will make an attempt 
to answer this question. 


Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s main work for Tamil is 
his restoration of its ancient classics. On this rests 
his chief claim to the remembrance and gratitude of 
posterity. These inestimable works, chiefly TM 8an- 
gam Literature and The Five Great Epics ^ were indeed 
known to exist. But about the middle of the last century 


1. Under the name ‘The Sangam Literature* arc grouped the Eight 
Aathohgiu, The Ten Songs and the Eighteen Short Poems. Together with the Five 
Greet Epics they form an imposing volume. 
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they had long ceased to be read, and their memory 
was fast fading away. Pundits were earpounding to 
their students the verbal jugglery of the Sthala- 
puranams and Prabandams of yesterday, but these 
gems of Tamil poetry, hailing from the first centuries 
of the Christian era, were little more than names to 
them. Often the very names were not known. These 
classics were to be found in palm-leaf manuscripts 
among the ancestral possessions of a few pundits. 
Little known and cared for, ill-protected against the 
ravages of time and climate, they were slowly motil- 
dering away in the lofts of some village homesteads. 
About the early eighties not a single one of them had 
been published. Even scholars like Caldwell and 
Pope were acquainted with few of them besides 
Ghinthamani ^. 

About the year 1884, while working as a Tamil 
pundit in the Government College, Kumbakonam, Dr. 
Swaminatha Aiyar began on the suggestion of a friend 
the study of Ghinthamani. It was a new experience for 
him. He threw himself whole-heartedly into the study 
of the ancient classics. Thus began what proved to be 
his life-work. He described in vivid language his 
wanderings up and down the Tamil country in search 
of old manuscripts: 


“Many were the hardships I sufiered in my quest of manuscripts.. 
Some people remaining within doors would send me away saying they 
were not at home. Others would make me wander much before giving 
them. Others still would lend them after long and repeated requests 
backed by sureties. Some treated me with scant comtesy. The mother 
forgets the pangs of childbirth as soon as she secs the child. In like 
manner I would forget as soon as'I got a manuscript all the sufferings I 


2. Chinthanumi, one of the Five Great Epics, is a brilliant romantic poem 
v/ritten in the grand style. 
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had undergone in securing it; my mind would experience an intense 

joy"a. 

It was a work of great hardship and infinite 
patience, and meant, besides, a heavy drain upon his 
slender resources. Himself not a person of easy cir¬ 
cumstances, he had often to look up to friends and 
patrons to defray the expenses involved. He scoured 
the land during his vacations, reaching the remotest 
villages in bullock-cart or on foot, searching from house 
to house and esteeming himself well-rewarded if he 
could secure a single worn-out manuscript or but a 
portion of one. The apathy of the Tamil public was 
no encouragement in the work. A few enlightened 
friends helped him. Yet it was a Herculean task, and 
without his persevering courage and tmshakable 
devotion he would not have succeeded. The finding of 
these manuscripts was arduous enough. To prepare 
them for publication was still more so. The difficulties 
usual in getting into print a palm-leaf manuscript were 
increased a hundredfold in the case of these Tamil 
scripts. Written often in an illegible hand, bristling 
with copyists’ errors, without any mark of punctuation, 
the quantity of the vowels left to be inferred from the 
sense, the verses running into one another, these 
manuscripts offered insuperable difficulties to the 
reader. Not infrequently large portions of the text 
were missing. The copyist did not always keep the 
distinction between the poem, the annotations and the 
examples cited. At least in the case of one work, the 
Pathupattu, the poems were missing and had to be 
gathered piecemeal from the commentary. There were 
perplexing variations in the readings, and written in 
the Tamil of 1800 years ago, the meaning was not 
always clear even with the help of elaborate notes. 


3 . Jiallitraikovai III: I know not still 
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But Dr. Swaminatba Aiyar went through the toil 
with an avidity prompted by love. He had often to 
enlist the services of scholars to determine the meaning 
of a word, to correct a reading or to ascertain the truth 
of a particular statement. He describes in his autobio¬ 
graphy how he worked on these manuscripts often far 
into the night, and how early dawn would still find 
him sitting cross-legged on the verandah of his small 
house and poring over these precious documents. 

In the course of these preparations he became so 
thoroughly acquainted with the Sangam Literature 
that he came to be acknowledged as an authority on 
the Sangam age. His editions of Purananuru^ and 
the other classics reveal his immense scholarship. 
Considering our ignorance of this early literature about 
the third quarter of the last century, we wonder how 
he was able to amass single-handed so vast a know¬ 
ledge. As we read through his autobiographical 
writings we are struck at every turn by his avidity 
for any information about this past. No detail was 
too insignificant for him. To this insatiable thirst, 
and to his restless energy and devotedness we have to 
attribute his astonishing erudition. His prefaces to 
the editions show his immense knowledge of the gods 
and goddesses, the tribes and chieftains, the trees, 
birds and beasts, the weapons, ornaments and utensils, 
the customs and manners, the religious practices, social 
life and cultural achievements of the Tamils of the day. 

During his stay in Thiruvavaduthurai®, before 
he ever dreamt of editing the Sangam works, he came 


4. An anthology of 400 poems dealing chiefly with war themes. It 
contains some of the earliest poetry written in Tamil. 

5. Thiruvavaduthurai near Tanjore is the seat of a Saivite monastery, well 
known for its patronage of Tamil art and literature. 
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across a copy of Valaiyapathi, a Sangam classic. He did 
not set great store by it then, and let it by. When in 
later days he tried to procure a copy of the work with 
a view to editing it, he could not get any. This and 
Kundalakesi, another of the five great epics, have yet 
to see the light of the day. We wonder if Tamil will 
ever recover them. We may regret the loss, but will 
remember with gratitude how many precious works the 
untiring energy of this single man has brought to light, 
which otherwise might have been lost for ever: 
Ghinthamaniy Pathupattu, Silappathikaraniy Mani- 
mekalaiyPurananurUy Aingurunuru, Pathitrupathu, Pari- 
padaly Perunkathai. The publication of any single one 
of these classics would have done credit to a life-time 
of research. 

Tamil prose is of recent growth. In the last decade 
of the 19th century there were but a handful of prose 
writers. Dr. S. Aiyar began to write in prose as if 
were accidentally by way of prefaces to his editions 
and summaries of their contents. During the last ten 
years of his life he was contributing articles, mainly 
reminiscences of his past, to KcLlaiinagQl and other 
periodicals. These have been gathered under the titles • 
What I Heard and Sawy New and Oldy and Nalluraik- 
kovai. His other chief prose works are the biography 
of his guru, Minakshisxmdaram Pillai, in two volumes, 
the unfinished autobiography, and a few biographical 
sketches of some Tamil musicians. 

Those who form their idea of Tamil prose from the 
modern short stories and magazine articles will not 
guess the tremendous change it has imdergone during 
the last thirty years. Taking its cue from the 
commentaries of Nachinarkiniar and others, Tamil 
prose retained its long involved constructions and 
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obscure phraseology throughout last century and the 
dawn of this century. Traces of it can be found in the 
Doctor’s own editions. If to-day we have a modem, 
crisp, elastic prose, we owe it to writers like Dr. 
Swaminatha Aiyar. 

The outstanding quality of his prose is its lucidity, 
in which it rivals the best prose in western languages. 
It is a little surprising that, a conservative in thought 
and sentiments, he should have led the way to a most 
modem prose. This sparkling of his prose results from 
a directness of expression and simplicity of language— 
traits which have their roots in his character. His 
intimate knowledge of the ancient classics and their 
commentaries might have induced him to use obsolete 
and obscure words—as is the case with some of the 
purists. In fact, his early works show a tendency 
towards the pundit’s style. But his solid good sense 
enabled him to overcome the temptation. 

Speaking of prose-stylfe he says: 

“ We must acquire the habit of writing without errors and of 
using as far as possible words intellgible to all. It is good to avoid in prose 
obsolete and variable tenns...In speaking and writing we must aim at 
conveying our thoughts to others, and not at employing a learned style... 

In the choice of words we must consider more their actual currency and 
intelligiblity than their purity.” 

These principles appear elementary. Yet they 
required—and still to-day require—restating in Tamil 
where the cult of purism and high-brow elegance wages 
war against the most common-sense principles. 

It is difficult to give examples of his prose in an 
English article. Perhaps the following passage, taken 
from a well-known article of his, will give a fair idea 
of the strong and weak points of his style—its singular 
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clarity which makes it impossible to miss the least 
shade of meanings and its lack of artistic finish. 

It was eight at night. I hired a single-bullock cart to go to the 
railway station, and climbed in. My father took leave of me half-heartedly. 
Only a trunk accompanied me. When the cart was going to the south 
of Vannathurai it knocked against something and over-turned. I fell down 
and the box fell on me. Even in this state I did not lose courage. My 
mind was away in Tinncvelly. If a riski had given me a pill to travel 
through the air with the injunction to use it in time of greatest necessity 
I would have used it then. Not only was the speed of the cart diametrically 
opposed to that of my mind, but the cart threw me down . 

His short biographical sketches of the Tamil musi¬ 
cians give us much valuable and interesting informa¬ 
tion. His biography of Minakshisundaram Pillai has 
a special place. Like Sundaram Pillai’s Manonmaniyam 
this work is the first of its kind in Tamil. It is a prose 
work of considerable merit and the story of an accom¬ 
plished writer of verse of recent years. 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s biographical writings 
disclose a passion for details and a sense of atmo. 
sphere. They reveal the characters of persons by telling 
anecdotes and charming descriptions interspersed with 
the author’s reflections, all marked by the directness so 
characteristic of Dr. Aiyar—and so different from the 
psychological vivisections of modern biographers. His 
tenacious memory unfolds before us scene after scene 
from the later half of the nineteenth century, in the 
first feeble struggles of Tamil to revive itself. We 
get interesting glimpses of the village ‘verandah- 
school ’ and its methods, the itinerant poets and their 
literary discussions, Hindu monasteries and their 
patronage of learning, and similar sections of the Tamil 
intellectual life of the day. We are introduced to those 
early scholars like C, V. Damodharam Pillai, monastic 


6 . Jfalluraikovai II: The Mullai that Blossomed in Moonlight 
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{Mttrons like Subramanya Desikar, and ‘traditional 
pundits like Minakshisundaram Pillai and Thiyagaraja 
Chettiar—a generation with which he was so intimate 
and which today is passing away. The portraits are 
drawn with rare insight and deep s 3 rmpathy. 

In the preface to his biography of Minakshi¬ 
sundaram Pillai, Dr. S. Aiyar wrote that he intended 
to publish in a series the lives of the Tamil poets from 
the Sangam age to modem times. He was gathering 
material for this work both from a study of their works 
and from oral tradition. There is no doubt however, 
that the notes he has left behind will be of valuable 
help to future historians of Tamil literature. 

Ill 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar began his labours in the 
field of Tamil literature about the early eighties. 
His edition of Chinthamani appeared in 1886. Mr. 
Simdaram Pillai’s Manonmaniyam was published in 
1891, and Suryanarayna Sastry’s Sonnets came out 
about the turn of the century. These two works, consi¬ 
dered as the first land marks of the Tamil Revival, 
followed the Doctor’s edition of Chinthamani, And he 
lived to see the popularity of Bharati’s patriotic songs, 
and later, about the middle of the last decade, the rise 
to fame of Desikavinayagam PiUai and other verse- 
writers. He witnessed during the last years of his 
life a host of young writers successfully attempting 
short stories, skits, biographies and reflective essays. 
Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s years of literary activity 
cover thus the whole Tamil Revival. 

The impact of Western literatures and ideas 
produced a turmoil of thought in the Tamil land as in 
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the other parts of India, though perhaps to a lesser 
degree. The most radical doctrines found their 
advocates in prose and poetry, especially among the 
younger writers like Pudumaipithan'^ and Bharathi- 
thasan®. But Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was little affect¬ 
ed by these modem ideas. He pursued his course 
peacefully, strongly entrenched behind his conser¬ 
vatism. In an article entitled My Aim, he wrote : 

“ To follow in the main what our fore-fathers practised is the 
chief means to obtain peace of soul. If we accept, without examinii^, 

'' new doctrines, new religions, new ways of worship and the like, it will 
take long before we get accustomed to them. Unity and certainty of 
belief will be lost among the people.” * 

This conservatism was not a decision arrived at 
after much thought, the final outcome of a mental con¬ 
flict. Nor was it the refuge of a weak mind that fears 
to venture on high seas. Dr. Aiyar was incapable of 
such a fear. He revered the past and lived in it; 
nothing in the present, we may say, interested him 
except in its relation with the past. 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was essentially an editor 
of classics. One is struck by his patient, painstaking 
work. He could work for months and years on the 
different copies, collate various readings, prepare 
glossaries, and edit with copious notes the most diffi¬ 
cult manuscripts. With his knowledge of idiom and 
etymology, he would have made an excellent lexico- 
gi*apher. But he never attempted any dictionary 
worth the name. 

Though Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar professedly abstain¬ 
ed from critical judgments on poets, he could not help 


7. A wdl-kno^ short-story writer, with a great mastery of the tedunquc. 

8. One of the leading present day poets. 
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expressing himself in vari ous places. These critical 
appreciations do not add much to his stature. His 
critical powers do not equal his scholarship. Perhaps 
the fault is due to his unquestioning veneration for 
the past, and a certain self-difiGLdence that left little 
room for independent judgment. Perhaps, too, it is 
because we are examining his literary criticism in the 
light of canons different from his own. He was not 
very happy in the evaluation of the different poets he 
dealt with. He bestowed high praise on verses com¬ 
posed by his master, some of which show little beyond 
technical skill. From his biography it would seem 
that he admired in his guru more the mastery of 
poetic technique and the fluency of versification than 
more intrinsic qualities. He concluded this biography 
with an appreciation of his master’s poetry in these 
words: 


Others can feci beautiful sentiments and can express them too in 
beautiful language. But to turn out verses as it were off-hand without 
the least effort is a gift which very few possess. He belonged to this 

privileged group of poets Circumstances of place and time did not 

affect the flow of hu^ verses. Even while holding conversatiem with 
others he could go on dictating stanzas to a student by his side.** 

Intricate schemes of metre, difficult rhyme patt¬ 
erns, and an extravagant fancy did service for real 
poetic vision. Like Johnson he over-stressed the 
importance of perfect external form. 

/ 

Literary criticism has hardly developed in Tamil. 
Critics are shy of expressing independent judgments, 
of challenging traditional views, of seeming to depre¬ 
ciate acknowledged poets. They would strain every- 
nerve to find something to praise even in interpolated 
stanzas. The name of a poet rather than the quality 
of the verse attributed to him carries weight with 
them. They move in a sort of collective security, like 
7 
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the members of a choir where none is sure of his note. 
If Dr. Aiyar had paid more attention to the critical 
study of his poets and employed a different standard, 
he might have founded a school—^the first school of 
Tamil literary criticism. At present he has only 
gathered material for future critics. 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar was even less of an artist. 
We remarked the chief quality of his prose was lucid¬ 
ity. But the other qualities which go to make great 
prose are in some degree wanting in him. In point of 
trenchant expression he will bear little comparison 
with some other prose-writers as, for instance, the late 
Mr. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar. There are but a few; 
outstanding passages of power and beauty in his prose 
writings. A literary artist would have avoided numer¬ 
ous unnecessary details. A more selective presentation 
.would have removed the sense of monotony we some¬ 
times feel in reading them. 

In the main any criticism of Dr. Swaminatha 
Aiyar revolves roimd this one point: the absence of 
creativeness and originality as a writer. That magic 
gift which changes by a mere touch dross into gold— 
was .not very manifest in him. His prose reminis¬ 
cences—the nearest approach in him to creative 
works—show, by an unnecessary detail here and a 
flatness of remark there, the absence of the artist 
in him. 

To return to the question we began with. If then 
his contribution to Tamil literature was the mere 
edition of the old classics and a few biographical 
writings, how are we to account for the great esteem 
in which he was held and the influence he exercised? 

I have answered this question to some extent in the 
early part of this article. Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar 
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recovered for the Tamils the treasures that were fast 
slipping from their fingers. He made them justly 
proud of a glorious past. Thanks to his labours the 
Tamil people can point to an ancient literature, the 
equal of which few other Indian vernaculars can show. 
This fact, combined with the adverse circumstances 
under which he accomplished his task, and the 
immense scholarship he brought to bear on it, enhances 
the value of his work. 

These remarks may appear somewhat severe. To 
us they do not detract from the deservedly unique 
fame of the late Doctor. They merely represent our 
honest attempt at an impartial esteem of a great figure 
• in the modern Tamil Revival. 

His achievement, though not of a creative order, 
was of such importance in the, circumstances that it 
placed him high in the esteem of the people. His rare 
character endeared him to them. In these days when 
caste prejudices have their repercussions even on 
literature, it is a tribute to the charm of his personality 
that he was held in high esteem and affection' by all. 
He had the disarming simplicity of a child that hid or 
simulated nothing. He had a tender affection for his 
friends, and cherished in his heart their many acts of 
kindness. His remarkable humility won him the good- 
'will of adversaries. His great veneration for his ffuru 
was in the best traditions of the country. Their mutual 
love gives us some of the most touching chapters in 
the biography. Above all we are struck by the 
indomitable will and untiring energy sustained by the 
great passion of his life, his love of the Tamil language. 

He writes: 

My aim in life concerns mainly Tamil, I must make a deep 
study of the Tamil classics. Even if a work anoears diiffiriilt at fint 
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it will become clear when studied many times over. I must learn to 
enjoy the excellences of style and matter in every work. Besides I must 
be able to express them in simple language, in speech and writing, so 
that others may understand them.** 

Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s scholarship and achieve¬ 
ment is not that of a single man, but of a whole gene¬ 
ration. Small wonder that his name stands revered among 
the different, and even conflicting, schools of the Tamil 
literary world, and has become almost legendary. He 
was the Grand Old Man of Tamil —Tamil Thatha. 
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DR. KAMIL ZVELEBIL, Ph. D., Prague 

^ ^ 7 HAT we want is a series of rigorously scienti- 

V ▼ fio grammars of all important Dr a vidian 
languages, complete in their phonetic analysis of the 
speech and in their inclusion of the Phonology, Morpho¬ 
logy and Syntax of the colloquial dialects, with all 
interesting details. A series of historical and com¬ 
parative grammars of Tamil, Telagu and Kannada... 
juxtaposing the oldest and the subsequent forms as 
found in the actual old records of the language...with 
analogous forms from the other Dravidian languages 
would be ideal. ” —Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 1929, 

1. It is hardly possible to stress enough the 
importance of this request expressed by the eminent 
Indian savant many years ago. Dravidian studies in 
future—both linguistic and historical and literary— 
can be only based on the solid ground of a profound, 
exhaustive and exact philological research, and this 
research must be established upon the safe basis of 
combining both methods of historical/dynamic/and 
comparative philology and of synchronistic/statio/ling- 
uistio analysis. 

It is necessary, first of all, to consider in a system¬ 
atic synopsis all the general pioneer works on 
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Dravidian languages beginning with the classical work 
of Caldwell and closing with the recent translation of 
Bloch’s “Structure grammaticale” into English^. 

It seems that it would be necessary to bring out an 
index, a complete bibliography of the works dealing 
with our subject to enable scholars to have a perfect 
knowledge of all that has been done. At the same time, 
it is urgent to do the same in the* sphere of different 
languages. This task has, however, the character of a 
more or less self-evident and preparatory work*. 

2. It seems that the first practical step in the further 
progress of Dravidian philology consists in bringing 
out new grammars of different languages on the 
phonetical and phonological, morphological and 
syntactical plans, based upon deep and. exhaustive 
investigation of the material and upon various mono¬ 
graphic studies of different problems and spheres of 
grammar. In those fields and spheres where we are 
happy enough to have texts preserved showing continual 
historical development of a language, it is, according to 
my view, absolutely necessary to proceed in the 
historical way in that investigation, too. To set a 

I. K. CaUdv/cWj A comparative grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian family 
»f languages. London, 1856 ; 2nd ed., 1875 ; 3rd cd., 1913. 

G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. IV Sten Konow Calcutta, 1906. 

K. V» Subbaya, A primer of Dravidian phonology, Indian Antiquary, 1909. 

K. V. Subbaya, A comparative grammar of Dravidian languages, ib. 1910-1911 

J. Bloch, Language Dravidianrus,{in Les Langues dumonde, Paris, 1924. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Articles in the Educational Review, Madras, 1928, 
1929, 1936, 1938, 1939. 

E. H. Tuttle, Dravidian Developments, 

J. Bloch, Structure Grammaticale des Langues’Dravidiennes, Paris, 1946. 

J. Bloch, Languages Dravidiennes, in Les Langues du monde 2nd ed., Paris 1953. 

Further different articles of M. B. Emeneau, T. Burrow, F. B. J. Kmper, 
S, Sastri, T. Vinson, Figulla and others. 

2- It would be, after all, a state ideal and much desired if all workers in 
Dravidian philologfy would Join in mutual 'correspondence and unite in an 
international union^there are not so many of them—are there ? 
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concrete example : it is necessary, for instance, to bring 
out a study dealing, let us say, with the morphology of 
old Tamil verb in the period of early epics—Cilappati- 
k3ram, ManimSkalai—: or, for example the syntax of 
Kamban’s Ramayanam. Thus it will be possible to 
reach larger units, rules and laws of different spheres 
of grammar in different phases of its development will 
appear, and, at the end, it will be possible to bring Out 
such more general works as, let us say, historical 
morphology of the Telugu language®. 

3. After this investigation is accomplished of the 
whole evolution of different languages in all histor¬ 
ical phases and in all spheres of grammar, it will be 
possible to set to work on the problems of compar¬ 
ative character. It is uec’essary, of course, to start 
with the questions of phonetics and phonemics; it is 
possible to say that the first important and solid steps 
have been taken in this field by M. B. Emeneau and 
T. Burrow. These authors have promised us, also, a 
work of primary importance, a much desired work 
since long, a dictionary of etymologies*. 

There are yet some problems important from the 
point of general Indian linguistics; it is necessary to 
mention at least two kinds of such problems; the 
extremely difficult question of substratum®, and the 


3. In this connection I want to mention the claim of L. V. Ramaswami 

Aiyar in Anthropos XXXIII: a systematic analysis of linguistic features of 
different classical Tamil texts is much wanted. Two pioneer works be 

mentioned also in this connection. They are L. V. R. Aiyar’s Evolution of 
Mdayalam Morphology, Emakulam 1936 and G. S. Gai’s Historical Grammar of 
Old Kannada, Poona 1946. 

4. “ Professor T., Burrow of Oxford University and I have initiated a colla¬ 
boration looking towards it, and hope that ten years may see us at the end of 
our labours *' says M. B. Emeneau in BSOAS, 1953, XV. 1, p. 99, 

5. cf. especially Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidim in India by S. Levi, J. Przylusk 
& J. Bloch, Calcutta 1929. 
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extremely important questions concerning the relation 
of Aryan and Dravidian—some pioneer work has been 
done in this field too®. It is, however, necessary to 
point out that not only the relation between, let us 
say, Vedic and Dravidian must be dealt with, but, at 
the same time, it is important, and perhaps even more 
important, to search into the relation between Middle- 
In dian/Prakritic/and modern Indo-Aryan and Dra¬ 
vidian/cf. for instance such very grave problems as 
the influence of Dravidian upon Bengali or Marathi. 
Studies of this nature will enable us to bring out more 
extensive and compendious works of historical and 
comparative nature—say, a comparative and historical 
morphology of the Dravidian verb, or comparative 
syntax of Dravidian “cases”; later, a general compar¬ 
ative and historical Dravidian phonetics, morphology 
and syntax. And, at the end, a new, copious, monu¬ 
mental and complete comparative grammar of Dra¬ 
vidian languages. 

4. Nevertheless, it must be confessed, that, 
what has been said here, describes, in a way, only one 
aspect, only one of the two sides of the whole problem 
of Dravidian philology, viz. the historical and compar¬ 
ative aspect. We must not forget, however, that there 
are some difficult and important questions which can 
be solved only by the synchronistic analysis of linguist¬ 
ic structure and by its comparison with different 
structures, not related genetically. Nothing has been 
done in Dravidian philology from this point of view^. 
There are, however, some extremely important 

6. cf. A. Master, Indo Aryan and Dravidian, 'BSOAS XI, 297 and XII, 340, 
M. Mayrhofer, Etymologischt Misztlltn, ArOr, 1950, XVIII, 68, W. Kirfel, Die 
Lehnwrote dts Sanskrit am den Substratspraehtn..JLexis III, 2, K. De Vreese, A 
Dravidian turn in Apaihrams'a, JRAS, 1954, 1—2, 35 and others. 

7. Save, perhaps, the author’s attempt to describe and otplain the *ratiul 
enclitic vowels—a,—6 and their functions in ArOr, 1954, 2—3, p. 375—405. 
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problems of this kind, impatiently awaiting their solu¬ 
tion; thus, for instance, a system of phonemes of modem 
Tamil—or, better, the exact description of such a sys¬ 
tem—is a much needed desideratum. The author of this 
article occupies himself, presently, with the investiga¬ 
tion of foreign/English, French, Portuguese, Persian, 
Arabic and Hindi/words in Tamil from this synchronis¬ 
tic point of view. There are also some interesting 
questions concerning that sphere which has been called 
die innere Sprachform^ to be dealt with. 

6. It is the opinion of the author that only after 
all these conditions are accomplished, it will be possible 
to describe and explain safely and exactly the structure 
and the type of Dravidian languages as a whole and 
to discover and design the course of their historical 
evolution with the most Ipossible degree of certainty; 
thus only we shall be able, eventually, to give exact 
and solid theories on the affinities and relations between 
Dravidian and some other family of languages®. 


8. Cf., e. g., Tamil —in its meaning “ to let ” with the German lassen 

and Old Tamil ina similar function with the Czech “dati” to give; or 
the Old Tamil kwympul, used (in classical texts) in the same double sense as 
its English equivalent, the “quail ’* (1. a bird 2. harlot). 

9. Most of the theories proved to be dead-bom children, cf. the “Austra¬ 
lian” theory of F. Muller GrimdriM Spraehwissensehaft II, 1, 95, or another, 
“ Korean ” theory of H. B. Hulbert (Comparative Grammar of the Korean and the 
Dramdian family of languages, Seoul, 1906. etc. 

Only the “ Uralian ” hypothesis seems to be more probable and, after T. 
Burrow s article of 1934, it has been placed upon a solid basis, cf. already 
Caldwell, 3rd ed., London 1913, p. 67, O. Schrader, Dravidian Studies, BSOS 
1934, XI, 2, 328—356, F. O. Schrader, On the Uralian Element in the Dravidian 
and^Munda Languages BSOS VIII, 75—176, S. P. Tolstov, Problems prois- 

ehozdenija indojevropejeev i sovremennaja etnografia i etnogre^ceskajo lingoisika, KSIE, 
S. P. Tolstov, Drevnij Chorezm, 1942, p. 65 and 350. 

8 
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A SENTHAMILAN 


T he system of transliteration, which was originally 
devised by the Eoyal Asiatic Society for Sans¬ 
krit and Sanskritic languages and which has been 
adapted with various arbitrary modifications for 
transliterating Tamil, is too complicated to be of real 
assistance to foreigners interested in Tamil studies, 
particulary beginners. A less complicated system has 
to be evolved for Tamil, which—possessing a scienti¬ 
fically devised phonemic structure—lends itself easily 
to an adequate system of transliteration, which would 
be ‘an accurate representation of pronunciation but at 
the same time simple and practical* and which also 
‘takes account of the special needs incidental to con¬ 
venient and rapid reading and writing’^. 

2. The following principles were laid down by the 
International Phonetic Association in 1888 in regard 
to an International Phonetic Alphabet:— 

(i) There should be a separate letter for each distinctive sound; that 
is. for each sound which, being used instead of another, in the same 
language, can change the meaning of a word. {This is what is now 
called ths * phonemic ’ principle of writing.) 

(ii) When any sound is found in several lai^guages, the same sign should 
be used in all. 


1. Daniel Jonc»~* The problem of a Pfational Script for India,* Lucknow 
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(iii) The alphabet should consist as much as possible of the ordinary 
letters of the Roman alphabet, as few new letters as possible being 
used. 

(iv) In assigning values to Roman letters, international tissue shoxild 

decide. . . 

(v) The new letters should be suggestive of the sounds they represent by 
their resemblance to the old ones. (In regard to this, it is now 
considered that letters should have unmistakable forms, and be as 
unlike each other, as possible.) 

(vij Diacritic marks should be avoided, being trying to the eyes and 
troublesome to write 2. 

In regard to diacritic marks. Dr. Daniel Jones, 
Professor of Phonetics, University of London said: 

‘ The plan of using diacritics has been shown to be defective from 
both the typographical and the psychological points of view. Diacritics 
are psychologically unsound for the following reasonsfor writing to be 
clesu‘ly legible, every written word should have a definite and distinct 
form; it should have a sort of outline. Such a form is obtained if the 
written or printed word is composed of well designed letters. But when 
detached accents or other marlqi are used, the forms of words are less 

l^ble; their outlines are to some extent blurred. 

* Another objection to diacritical marks is that they interfere with ease of 

writing.A further objection to diacritical marks is that in 

practice they often get omitted in writing, and confusion consequently 
arises. This has been proved by the experience of those who have 
worked with the system of using such marks. Yet another objection to 
them is that superscript marks cannot be conveniently printed over 
capital letter’s. 

As it was not found possible to dispense with 
diacritics entirely however, the International Phonetic 
Association has recommended that their use should be 
limited as far as possible to the following cases: 

(a) for denoting length, strength and intonation, 

(b) in representing members of phonemes. 


2. * The principles of the International Phonetic Association *, London. 1949, p. 3 

of cover. 

3. Dr. Daniel Jones, * The Problem of a Motional Script for India op* 
cit.—pp. 10-11. 
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(c) when the introuotion of a single diacritic 

obviates the necessity for designing a num¬ 
ber of new letters, 

(d) for representing minute shades of sounds in 

scientific investigations*. 

3. In devising therefore a system of trans¬ 
cription for Tamil sounds, it would be just as well to 
keep the above principles in mind, if the system is to 
be of real assistance to foreign scholars who are interest¬ 
ed in learning Tamil. Further, if the use of new 
letters outside the Roman alphabet could be avoided 
and if the diacritic marks used are such as to be found 
in an ordinary English typewriter, the work of scho¬ 
lars preparing manuscript copy will be greatly simpli¬ 
fied. Fortunately, it is not necessary to go beyond the 
types found in an English typewriter to find equiva¬ 
lents for Tamil sounds. The Tamil alphabet is given 
in Table A with their phonemic equivalents in Roman 
characters; the principal member of each phoneme only 
is given in this Table. Two diacritic signs are used, 
viz; 

(i) a colon; in the case of vowels, to denote length and in the case of 
consonants, to distinguish those articulated with the blade 
of the tongue from those articulated with the tip of the 
tongue but otherwise similar. 

(ii) a minus sign — to indicate a retracted variety (This sign is used in 
only one case) 

The diacritic marks should be used after and not 
below the letter in order to minimise the strain in 
reading and to facilitate typing or printing. These 
marks are not normally used in Tamil writing and 
hence their use for the purpose in view will not lead to 
confusion. 

4. The Principles oy the International Phonetic Association ’~op. cit.—p, 2. 
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4. A narrow transcription of the members or 
allophones of Tamil phonemes, which have more than 
one member, is given in Table B. This will be useful 
for scientific studies and be also of assistance to foreign¬ 
ers learning to speak Tamil. It was Dr. Daniel Jones, 
who first drew attention to Tamil as a good illustration 
of the theory of phonemes. He wrote: 

‘Tamil is a laixguage which illustrates particularly well the 

grouping of several quite distinct sounds into single phonemes. 

It is noteworthy that Tamil orthography does not show any difference 
between all these soimds. Those who originally invented this orthography 
must have had a clear conception of the phoneme idea, though the 
theory had never been formulated. This is evidence in iaVour of a 
mentalistic view of the phoneme* 5, 


In fact, the theory had been by implication formu¬ 
lated at the time of Tholkaippiyam, the oldest extant 
Tamil Grammar written more than two thousand years 
ago, although later grammarians and commentators, 
who apparently were but imperfectly acquainted with 
phonetic principles, were unable to interpret aright the 
relative passage®. With a knowledge of modem 
Phonemics, however, the passage in question becomes 
clear and meaningful and illustrates the euphonic basis 
on which the phonemic structure of Tamil has been 
raised. In the words of Prof. Sankaran of the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute: 

* We meet with the accurate description of phonemes of the old 
Tamil language, built apparttdly on the results of phonetic study^ in 
Tholkazppiyam, which is the oldest descriptive Tamil Grammar. Such an 
emphasis on the pattern inherent in the soimds of the language of study, 
and the attempt to establish, on the basis of their occurrence and distri¬ 
bution, the types of sounds which must have been significant in 
distinguishing the meaning of words is not met with even in the 
Ashta:dhyaryi of Pa:n:ini*7. 


5. Dr. Daniel Jones—* The Phoneme—its Nature and Use\ Cambridge 1950, 
pp. 22-23. 

6. Tholka:ppiyam^ El-uththathika:ram, verse No. 22. 

7. Prof. C. R. Sanlcaran, * Phonemics of Old Tamil ’, Poona 1952, p. 9. 
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Wg arg lost in wonder that in this Old Tamil Grammar, wg rgdiseooert^ as 
it were, many of our own modern ideas. The conviction is gained more and 
more that it is worth the while to^ubject Tholka:ppiyam to a detailed 
scrutiny exploiting this beautiful work from the rigorous view-point of 
modem Phonemics’8. ^italics ours^ 

5. The inevitability of dialectal differences 
amongst language communities living over wide areas 
is well known to linguistic scholars. In Tamil speaking 
areas, this has been aggravated by social cleavages 
arising out of the caste system and the influence of two 
dominant languages, Sanskrit and English, the former 
as the language of liturgy, and religious literature and 
the latter as the administrative language of the govern¬ 
ment of the country. It is a remarkable tribute to the 
firm foundations on which the phonemic structure of 
Tamil had been raised that, in spite of these adverse 
factors, the phonemic structure as described in Tholkatp- 
piyam has undergone little change during more'than two 
thousand years. We can hence go back to this old 
Grammar to discover the norm or standard sounds of 
Tamil, eliminating the mere dialectal or non-significant 
deviations therefrom. 

6. In this connection, it is well to recall the warn¬ 
ing sounded by Edward Sapir: 

‘The conception of the ideal phonetic system, the phonetic 
pattern, of a language is not as well understood by linguistic students as 
it should be. In this respect the unschooled recorder of language, provid¬ 
ed he has a good car and genuine instinct for language, is often at a 
great advantage as compared with the minute phonetician, who is apt 
to be swamped by his mass of observations *9. 

Dr. Daniel Jones says : 

* A phonetic transcription for teaching pronunciation records the 
pronunciation of a single person (a typical one if possible) and the 
learners of the language learn to pronounce like that person *10. 


8. Ibid, p. 58 

9. Edward Sapir, ‘ Language ’ New York. 1921, p. 58. 

10. Dr. David Jones—* Tiis Problem of a National Script for India* op. c\t. 
pp. 6-7. 
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As a foreigner is usually not competent to decide 
whether a particular person is a * typical ’ persoU, such 
phonetic transcriptions merely add to the confusion. 
Take for instance the Tamil phoneme yo which in the 
attached Table A is represented by 1-. The following 
are some of the descriptions given of this phoneme by 
empirical phoneticians;— 

Prof. C. J. Firth 'a. frictionless continuant having an obscure tmrounded 
back vowel quality. 1- is made by drawing back the 
whole tongu^ and spreading the blade literally, maJeing 
it thick, short and blunt, so to speak, so that it approaches 
the middle of the hard palate. The result is a very retract¬ 
ed liquid sort of r sound ’ x 1. 

Prof. C. R. Sankaran voiceless retroflex latcralX 2. 

jfules Bloch a cerebral palatalized sonant spirant the pronunciation 

of which moreover varies from 1 to y 13. 

Don. M. De J^iloa Wideremasinghe A cerebral having the combined sound of r 
and soft 1, and pronounced by turning up the tip of the 
tongue'as far back as possible. In Ceylon however it is 
pronounced like an ordinary English 1. In the Tamil 
country it has often the sound of S in pleasure (the 
French J) 14 

Dr. G. U. Pope Something like the Welsh 115 

Cerebral; apply the tip of the tongue, as far back as you 
can, to the palate, and pronounce a rough irr, in which 

a z soimd will mingle.In the South, unable to 

articulate this letter, they use a strong 1 : («) instead. 

In the north in the same way they use for p 16 

Of these, Prof. Firth’s description is nearest to the 
standard sound as described by Tholkarppiyam. 

11. C. J. Firth—‘ A Short Outline of Tamil Pronunciation,' Appendix to Arden's 
Tamil Grammar, p. xvi. 

12. C. R. Sa nk a ran — * Phonemies of Old Tamil,' Poona, 1951. p. 8. 

13. Jules Bloch—‘ 7”Ar Grammatical Structure of Drauidian languages,* Poona 
1954, p. xxxiii. 

14. Don. M. dc Zilva Wickramasinghe— 'Marlborough's Tamil Grammar 
Self-taught '—London, 1906 Eighth impression, p. 10. 

15. Dr. G. U. Pope— ‘A Hand book of the Tamil Zi^ongaage*—London, 1926. p. 7. 

16. Ibid, p. 9. 
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7. Transliteration into Tamil. As will be seen 
from Table A, read in conjunction with Table B, the 
impression voiced in some circles that Tamil lacks 
certain sounds found in most other languages is wrong 
and based on a failure to appreciate the phonemic 
variants of Tamil phonemes. While most of these 
sounds are in wide use in Tamil speech, they are not 
represented by separate characters in Tamil ortho- 
gxaphy. The reason is scientific ^ the Tamil genius and 
feeling for sound appear to have been so highly develop¬ 
ed two thousand years /ago that they banned from 
speech all un-euphonious sound combinations in words; 
hence certain allied sounds such as ch (as in church), j 
(as in conjoint) and c (as in civil) are treated as a 
single phoneme, the value of whose allophone depends 
on the preceding phoneme in the same word. Taking 
into account this scientific and logical application of 
the phonemic theory by the ancient Tamil grammar¬ 
ians, it is easy to transliterate practically all sounds 
in English, for instance, into Tamil (Vide Table C). It 
is against the genius of the Tamil phonetic structure 
to adapt without modification foreign sounds which 
are not represented in Tamil; recognised rules and 
usage exist for the adaption of such soundsu These 
rules must continue to be observed if the phonetic 
pattern of Tamil is not to be mutilated out of shape 
but it is recognised that for use in scientific and 
technical fields, literal transliteration of English sounds 
may be necessary at present for certain restricted 
purposes. For such purposes only the system of 
transliteration indicated in Table C may be adopted. 
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/Mes. 

(1) The Phonetic values of vowels arc approximately those adopted by the 
International Phonetic Association in broad transcription. The vowels 
are simple, short vowds being pronounced distinctly short and the 
long distinctly long, the distinction being sharp enough to cause no 
confusion or ambiguity to the hearer. 

(2) In the case of consonants, phonetic values are generally the same as 
those of the International Phonetic Association, except in the following 
cases:— 

(i) y is chosen instead of j for a/, as a/ is used only as a consonant and not 
as a vowel in Tamil and the English letter y is identified by Indians 
gcicrally with this sound, rather than with the International Phonetic 
Association’s letter j which is usually equated with voiced c (repre¬ 
sented in the 1. P. A. alphabet by inverted f.) 

(ii) No distinguishing mark has been laid down by the I. P. A. to different¬ 
iate between sounds which are articulated with the blade of the tongue 
and those which arc articulated with the tip but arc otherwise similar. 
In order to avoid a mtiltiplication of diacritic marks, the colon: is 
used for the former ; tn: and 1 : are the three sounds falling under 
this category. 

(iii) Auxiliary consonant x This is an igenious and novel feature introduced 
by the ancient Tamil Grammarians for use principally in poetry. Its 
value is variable, being the same as that of the fricative member of the 
following phoneme as indicated in Table B. Because of its indefinite 
value, the symbol x has been chosen to represent it in transliteration. 

(3) The * hard* consonants arc phonemes, whose principal member is 
plosive, the secondary members being aspirated, voiced and fricative 
respectively as shown in Table B. Their value can best be ascertained 
when they occur as doubled consonants in a word, the first mute one 
representing the value of the principal member of the phoneme and 
the second the value of the aspirated subsidiary member «. g., *jbjo 
ai«»—kattavan—(KATTBLAVAN) 3 6, learned man. 

(4) The * soft* consonants are nasal continuants, whose articulating position 
is the same as the corresponding * hard * consonants shown opposite to 
them. The correct value of the soft consonants can be verified in words 
where they are followed immediately by a * hard * consonant the latter 
assuming the value of its voiced subsidiary member r. g., uq *—2 6 
panjeu PANdU—Cotton. 

(5) The medium consonants form a class of non-nasal continuants, corres¬ 

ponding to the scmi-vowcls of the Indo-European group but in Tamil 
they have no vowel value at any time. When a medium consonant 
is followed by a plosive, the latter assumes the value of its fricative 
subsidiary, e. g. —va:l-ka (VA :L XA)3 5. 


25. International Phonetic Alphabet. 
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(5) SanJIa t : is articulaled with the Uadi of the tongue assuming a fuUy 
retroflex position. 

(7) Zif/nM t “ articulated with the tip of the tongue, like the English 

* t ’ but in a retroflex instead of an alveolar or dental position. It 
differs from retroflex t;, in that the tip, and not the blade, of the 
tongue touches the palate. There is a general misapprehension in 
regard to the value of the principal member of this phoneme, owing to 
the-fact that it never occurs at the beginning of a word. The value of 
one of its subsidiary members—viz., the fricative—has been confused 
with the principal member and hence is often considered, as a form 
of trilled r. 2 6 As already indicated, retroflex ‘ t * is a plosive like all 
other ‘hard’ consonants as can be verified when it occurs doubled, 
e. g., —kattavan—(KAl’lHAVAN)3 7 

In its fricative from, occturing after the auxiliary consonant however, 
its pronunciation is similar to r e- g-i —axtin:ai 

(A'H'SINrAI) 2 7 as shown in Table B attached. 

(8) Retroflex /- is a retracted* veriety of 1:, having the same articulating 
position as r. This is a sound peculiar to Tamil and is not always 
correctly articulated even by Tamilians. 


26. Ceylonese Tamils generally pronounce the principal member of this 
phoneme more correctly than Indian Tamils. 

27. International Phonetic Alphabet. 



TABLE B 

Tamil Phonemes consisting of more than one member or allophone 

(Narrow transcription) 




Subsidiary members 


Principal 

number 

When preceded 
by a 

hard consonant 
becomes 

When preceded 
by 

a soft consonant 
becomes 

When preceded 
by a medium 
consonant or 
the auxiliary 
consonant be* 
comes 


unaspirated & 
voiceless 

aspirated 

1 

voiced 

fricative 

65 

K 

KH 

. G 

X 


make 

SULIW 

napkin 

Liaaii) 

angle 

uiEJaib 

soho 

ajirips 

' 1 

C 

church 

CH 

Churchill 

J 

angel 

u0«tb 

9 

civil 

CTUflfto 

fi/.flr 

L. 

z 

TH 


J. 


card? 

carting? 

? 

fashion 


ULib 

uiluib 

uconi-ib 

©1 


T+ 

T^H 

8 

9 


Thames 


this 

thin 

U 

P 

wipe 

UM 

PH 

harping 

J^uuis 

B 

amber 

4)|U)Ud> 

? 

airuuir® 

s.’.q 

ID 

T 

TH 

D 

U 


Enter 

artistic 

mundane 

arrears 

, 

Jipib 

^jbpii) 


^ *.jS&tRir 

• 

• • 

This auxiliary consonant acquires the same fricative value as the 
following consonant acquires. 
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^otes : ThoUutippLyam. El-uthathika;ram, verse no. 22 

it has been laid down that, when consonants occur tog^ether, 
their sound value is modified, a 8 As the first member of a 
consonant pair is articulated before the second, the latter is 
modified by the former. 

(ii) For reasons of euphony, permissible consonant groups or 
clusters are severely restricted and words in which * Soft ’ or 
* medium * consonants arc preceded by other consonants are 
so rare, except by way of doubling, that for practical pur¬ 
poses we may treat the ‘ soft ’ and * medium * consonants as 
phonemes having only one allophone. 

(iii) In the days of Tholka:ppiyam, the phonemes shown in this 
Table appear to have had the value of their principal mem¬ 
ber at the bcgiiming of a word and after a vowel. In many 
dialects now, they assume after a vowel the value of the 
fricative allophone and, in the case of people speaking in a 
highly Sanskritised way, the voiced allophone. Thus, for 
example: 

—Pakal is articulated as (PAXAL)—fricative 
or (PAGAL)—voiced 

Some persons use this pronunciation even where the 
consonant occurs initially. This is principally due to the 
influence of Sanskrit and English on Tamil Speech. In 
any case it is only a preference for one allophone as 
against another of the same phoneme 2 9. 

(iv) Although the auxiliary consonant should, according to the 

rules laid down by Tholka:ppiyam, assume one of six 
different sounds as indicated here, during the past several 
centuries owing to later grammarians’ inability to grasp 
the phonetic novelty involved in this highly ingenious 
invention of the ancient Tamil ' grammarians, its value 
has been narrowed down to (X)i.e., fricative K, something 
approximating to the Elnglish h. Instead of importing i^on- 
Tamil script such as os, af etc., Tamil scholars would 
do well to popularise in their place the use of the auxiliary 
consonant A as in the days of Tholka.'ppiyam. 


28. Unforttmately, owing to a far-fetched inteipretation given to this verse 
by commentators, its phonetic significance has never been imderstood. . 

29. El-uththathika:ram, verse No. 38 and 101. 
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TABLE C 

Transliteration of English Sounds into Tamil 

English sounds not represented Symbol to be used for 

by separate phoneme in Tamil transliteration 


SOUNDS EXISTING IN TAMIL SPEECH. 


b 

(as in bad) 

(w) 

U 

c 

( „ 

civil) 



d 

( „ 

and) 

(ear) 

P 

g 

( 

angle) 

(isi) 

(S 


( „ 

\ 

angel) 

(®) 

<£F 

s 

( „ 

shock) 

(.\) 



SOUNDS NOT USED 

IN TAMIL SPEECH. 


f 

(as in 

sofa) 

(.%) 

eu 

a 

(as in 

bad) 



z 

(as in 

Zebra) 




NoUs 


letter within brackets indicates that the following phoneme the 
value of the allophone which it acquires when preceded by the former 
which should however be treated as silent, as for instance k in know. 

(ii) The minus sign—indicates that this phoneme has a special sound not 
found in T amil . 
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Example of transliteration of Tamil into English: 

Quiriijds^ eiS^tr isGSiL.QLjg^ih aiTGOQpih surwib: 

ssrrff g> G\)rrajir) eufTGSTQfiihj lift ^caregih (^ifltLjih ® 0 &wr 
sifrilC^ib ssireoih; ^iup)9a& ^^dssr lj< 3 t<ss 3 LDUJiT&st L^t—Gneu 
SL.Q0^f uesresfijDU (^ds<5sdsrrff (gif, &rrqib aG^fiqih 

<3S(r^u)Liib ^essflis^ ^esiuii) siriL^ srrwib^^. 

Pongal vil-a: ' nhatzaipetum karlamum iniya 
ka:lam; ka;r uia'.vum va:nanium, nhi;r iila:vTim 
e:riyum karun:ai ka:t;t:Tim karlam; iyatkai annai 
pacumaiyarna putravai utriitha, pannitap pu:kkal;aic 
cu:di, iniya ka:yuni kaniyum karumpum aniinhthu 
inpam ka;t:citharmig karlam. 

Example of transliteration of English into Tamil 

% 

. It will I think be generally conceded that the 
first requisite for bringing education within the 
reach of the millions of illiterates in India is the 
provision of a suitable alphabet for them®^. 

g3^ q ^lEjd (ih)i3 ((Q)Qs^esr{feS am(<,\)&Qi-.LL 

(a)Qp (o*»)6)j(o%)fffD Q[r^ei3(^ao)^fb («\)6unff 
(tn)ufhfEJ^fij eru}.tq&(o<3s(o%)L-€^ egiu^ear (i5)Qp /f<y 
(is)Qp i3^eQuj^(o%)s^ ^(o%)dj ^eSp}p(^!jp(o\)^ 
^6sr ^6STU}.uj[r (is)Qp uQij{Te3(o%)L.€sr ^(o%dj) 

er (A)(^LiQL.(ib)L9err <%^(t,\)eu(ih)Qujb (o^jeuirir (is)Qpih 


30. ffir. iS. CffgiuiSaiSsir—• eSi, 1952, uitib 31. 

31. Dr. Daniel Jones—* TTie problem of a natural script for India ’ Lucknow 
1942, p. 1. 



irjud&m oCiterature in ^cunii 


V. I. SUBRAMANIAM, B. A. (Hons.) 

T he Muslim contribution to Tamil literature is 
considerable and varied. In the field of epic poetry, 
in the field of minor literary works or‘prabandhas’, and 
in the field of prose, their contribution stands favoura¬ 
ble in comparison to any of the contemporary Hindu or 
Christian works. With little encouragement from the 
Muslim rulers who invariably showed interest in Arabic 
or Urdu literature, and with little sympathy from the 
people among whom they lived, the Muslim poets were 
able to make an indelible mark on Tamil literature. 
Even in recent times, Tamil scholars of repute have not 
been rare in that community. 

Unlike in North India, the political domination of 
the Muslims in the South was only for a short period. 
But the Tamila had contact with the Muslims long 
before the Muslim invasion. Tamilnad had extensive 
trade relationship with Arab countries. Trade agencies 
were established in Knyal (Tirunelveli district) by Arab 
chieftains for horse trade and Wassajjf says that as many 
as ten thousand horses were imported from Arabia 
every year. After the birth of Islam, Arab Settlements 
were made in several places in the West Coast of Tamil¬ 
nad. Their main object was trade and it is not clear 
how far they influenced the local population. Ancient 
Tamil literature merely mentions their existence. 
Perhaps they led a secluded life caring mainly for trade 
and mixing very little with the local population. 

There is a common belief among the Muslims, that 
the Amir of the Sumpla City in Turk< y, after abdi¬ 
cating his power, became an Aoulia, aw. sailed to India 
10 
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to propagate Islam. He settled at Triohinopoly and is 
believed to have died there in 900 A. D. A mausoleum 
was erected there in honour of him. 

But it was the invasion of Malik Kafur in 
1310, that brought the Muslims closer to Tamilnad. 
His invasion of the South, though an accident, yet was 
well-timed. The Imperial Cholas were tottering almost 
in exhaustion. A fratricidal war between the two sons 
of Bandy a Kulasekhara provided a welcome opportunity 
to the Muslim invader. Lured by the splendour and 
wealth of Deccan, Malik Kafur found an easy entrance 
into Tamilnad. In 1324, there was a second invasion 
of the Pandya country and it became a province of 
the Delhi Sultanate. By about 1335, Jalal-ud-Din 
Assan Shah severed his connections with Delhi and set 
up an independent Sultanate at Madurai. This lasted 
until 1378 when the Vijayanagar prince, Kampana II, 
overthrew this Sultanate. Still there continued two 
Muslim cantonments, one at Madurai and another at 
Kannanur, controlling the adjoining places. Again in 
1646, when the Vijayanagar Empire crumbled, the 
Muslims re-established themselves. Tanjore and Gingee 
were under their supremacy and the Madura ruler was 
but a vassal to them. Revolts from subject chiefs were 
common in this period. There was very little peace 
and no stable administration. In the fag end of the 
Nayak rule at Madurai, Queen Meenakshi invited Daud 
Kkan to assist her against her enemies. But that proved 
to be an invitation to occupy the throne of Madurai. 
Thereafter, directly or indirectly, Madurai remained 
under Muslim sway till the British consolidated the 
South by defeating the French and their ally Tippu 
Sultan in 1800 a. d. 

The object of the Muslim r .vasion was not to retain 
and consolidate the conquered' territory under a stable 
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govenunent, but to collect a rich booty. Even the few 
attempts to keep the subjugated kingdoms for a long 
period under their rule were ill-conceived and resulted 
in general qhaos. But one permanent result of the 
Muslim invasion was the large number of Muslim 
converts throughout Tamilnad whose contribution to 
Tamil literature and towards the growth of Tamil 
language is remarkable. There were mapy patrons in 
that community, who encouraged Tamil poets. Well 
known among them was Sithakkathi, whose muni¬ 
ficence was eulogised both by Muslim and Hindu poets 
of the 17th century. It is said that in his time Muslims 
used to listen to the exposition of Mahabharatha and 
Ramayana with great interest, because of the absence 
of a similar Muslim epic. So Sithakkathi felt sorry for 
it and was in earnest search of a Muslim Tamil poet, 
who could compose an epic on the life of Mohammad. 
At last he found Umaru Pulavar. 

Poet Umaru was bom in Ettayapuram in the late 
17th century. He had his education under two Hindu 
teachers, Sethu Muthaliar, and Kadigai Mutthu Pulavar, 
the court poet of Ettayapuram. It is said of Umaru 
that though a Muslim by birth, he mastered Tamil 
literature and grammar at an early age and was even 
in a position to take up the challenge of a North Indian 
Vidwan, Valai Varithi. This episode brought for him 
fame and he was made the court poet of Ettayapuram. 
It was then that Sithakkathi invited Umaru to 1 is place 
and expressed his life-long desire. Umaru agr ed, but 
he needed a teacher who could explain to him the 
Arabic granthas and stories about Nabi in the Arab 
language. At Slthakkathi’s instance Umaru was taken 
to one Labbai Ali Hajiyar, who refused to reveal the 
sacred story to Umaru for he was dressed like a Hindu. 
But Mohammad appeared in his dream and asked him 
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to explain to Umaru the granthas. The Labbai regret- 
ted his early refusal and directed him to his brother at 
Rarangip pettai who was a scholar both in Arabic and 
Tamil. So the poet moved to Parangippettai where, 
he assiduously carried on his work. 

Meanwhile, Sithakkathi passed away, before the 
completion of the Puranam. Its * Arangetram ’ was 
celebrated at Parangipettai itself under the patronage 
of Abdul Kazi Marakh5yar. There is a story that when 
the stanza on the birth of Mohammad was expoimded 
the patron’s wife was so much absorbed that she forgot 
to regulate the flow of milk into the mouth of her suck¬ 
ing child. As a result, the child died on the lap of its 
mother. Fearing that if she broke the news of the death 
of the baby at once the ‘ Arangetram ’ would be ended 
abruptly, she suppressed it until it was over. 

The title Ghirn Puranam is the Tamil form of the 
Arabic ‘Sirat’ which means life and ‘puranam*, 
which means an old story. The Puranam deals with 
the life of the Prophet and the miracles attributed to 
him. It follows closely the Hindu puranic form. It is 
divided into three parts called 'K^6iams...Kilnthuk 
Kundam, Nupuvathuk Kundam and Hijrathuk Knndam. 
The Kilnthuk Knndam, which begins with a chapter of 
invocation to God, describes in the next chapter, the 
country side and townships of Arabia. But in that 
description, the reader can see not th sands and dry 
desert regions of Arabia, but the gi y*en velvet fields 
and the fertile rivers of Tamilnad. One finds not 
the date palms of Arab countries, but the plantain, the 
coconut and mango groves in Umaru’s descriptions of 
Arabia. Here and there, a favourite line of Kambar or 
a well-known imagery of Chivaka Chinthnmani or of 
some other Tamil classic is to be found Puranam. 
In one place, he sings of the women of Arabia as having 
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tilaks on their forehead (Kathij'Or Kanavil Kanda 
Padalam). 

The second, by name Nupuvathuh Knndamy deals 
with the revelation of Muhammad. The last one, i.e., 
the Hijrathuk K^ndam, sings about the migration of 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina. The whole Puranam 
is well designed and ably executed in five thousand 
and twenty six stanzas. It is the foremost of the 
Muslim contributions to Tamil. The Arab names of 
places and of men are as far as possible tamilised in 
that Puranam to make them familiar to the Tamils. But 
the unfamiliarity of the Muslim religious stories to the 
non-Muslim Tamils, and the general neglect of the 
Tamil Muslims themselves in bringing out a popular 
edition of this Puranam with detailed notes and descri¬ 
ptions, have prevented the Puranam from securing its 
legitimate and much deserved place in Tamil literature. 
It is more known than read. -In style, in imagery and 
In the capacity for narration it equals its contemporary 
the TTiiTViVUo/y^ddi PviTclticiWi of Paranjothi Munivar. 

Critics say that Umaru has exceeded the limits of 
Islam in including a few practices of Hindus. Hardly 
fl-uy poet can escape the influence of time and his 
surroundings. Umaru was educated under Hindu 
teachers and the people around him were predominantly 
Hindus. To gain recognition, he had to cater to their 
taste also. There is very little evidence in the 17ch or 
18th centuries of any religious dissensions between 
Muslims and Hindus in Ta^/lad. They lived in peace 
and lived amicably and"^ as a result, consciously or 
unconsciously, BQndu influence has found a place in this 
Puranam. It lends a local colour to an unfamiliar theme. 

In short, Chir'^puranam is a monumental contri¬ 
bution of the Muslims, of which that community and 
the Tamil language can be proud. 
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Another major work is the Muhaithin Puranam of 
Badruddin Pulavar of the 19th century. It is said 
that he was also a scholar learned in Sanskrit and 
Malayalam. This work containing two thousand stanzas 
is divided into forty chapters. The reader cannot but 
admire the vast erudition of the poet. His narrative 
capacity particularly needs special mention here. It 
it regrettable that few Tamilians are aware of the very 
existence of this Puranam. 

The other poetic works of the Muslims are not so 
large but by no means less interesting. The minor 
literary contributions include, Ammnnai, Antkath% 
Pillai Thamil smdAttruppadai. The Kovai form, popular 
in the later centuries, was also adopted by Muslims. 
(Kovai is a composition in which the hero falls in love 
with the heroine, undergoes the hardships of love, 
making and in the end weds her. It runs into four 
hundred stanzas. The famous Kdvai is Manicka 
Vachakars’s Thirukkdvaipnr, where divine love forms 
the theme.) 

Umaru himself was the author of a Kovai on 
Biihakk'o.thi, The son of Umaru, Havikkalanchiya 
Pulavar, wrote an Ammnctai on the Prophet in 1713 
A. D. (Ammanai is a musical composition sung by 
girls, when they are engaged in a game of throwing a 
number of small balls with one hand and catching 
tnem with the other. The Ammanai metre "is the 
couplet form). Another poet by name, Sayed Merap 
I^lavar, wrote Papparattiyr Ammanai^ on Caliph Ali 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The theme was 
taken from CJara Puranam, The style is simple and 
musical. The Tlmumathinatihu Ammurvai of Chitthirak- 
kavi Syed Imam Pavalar, needs particular mention. 
He is also the author of nearly two hundred and 
twenty poetic works. 
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Another favourite literary form with the Muslims 
is the Anthnthi, In this form, the last syllable or word 
of a line is repeated at the beginning of the next line. 
As a result, the whole composition is interlocked and 
continuous as a chain. Noteworthy among the 
Anthathi is the Thirumath&natthu AniJiUthi of Syed 
Imam PSvalar mentioned above. It is about the city 
of Medina. He was a grammarian, and the style of 
this Anthnthi is emb^lished and intricate. But the 
Arabic words, unlike in other Muslim works, are fewer in 
number. Some of his descriptions of the city of Medina 
recall the scenes of Tamilnad. In certain places in 
the Anthnthi, the poet simply parades his poetic ability 
and scholarship. A number of stanzas therefore test 
the ability of the reader. Equally pedantic is the 
Nnkai Anthnthi of Sheik Abdul Kadar Nayinar Alim. 
Nakoor is famous for the tomb of the Muslim Saint, 
Nakur. A commentary on this Anthathi was written 
by the author himself. He lived in an age when 
poetry was mainly considered to be an instrument for 
parading the author’s literary skill. His Anthnthi is 
strewn with Matahhu, i.e., the same word repeated 
throughout or in any part of the stanza but with 
different meanings. It is nothing but a form of poetic 
jugglery which possessed the minds of the Tamilians 
of these later centuries. In this group may be included 
the Thirumakkn Thiripanthnthi of Gulam Kathiru 
Navalar on the city of Mecca. 

Muslim Pillai Thamil literature is also very well 
known in Tamilnad. In Pillai Thamil, the hero or 
heroine who is either a deity or an important person, 
is conceived by the poet as a young child and vividly 
described stage after stage, from the third month 
of its birth to the 21st month. Two prominent works 
in this branch are Nahirmyakam Pillai Thamil and 
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Muhayithin Pitlai Thamil of Sayed Megra Lebbai 
Mukayithm Kavirayar respectively. The former des¬ 
cribes in detail the childhood of the Prophet, the latter 
that of Saint Muhayitm. Hindu ideas have freely found 
expression in this literature. The mothers, the poet 
says in Ndbinnyakam Pillai Thamil, are like Lakshmi 
who came out of the milky ocean when it was churned 
by the Devas and Asuras. Just as the Hindu poets 
describe Sorkka Iioka (Heaven) or Amravathi Patnam, 
these Muslim poets imagined freely and described 
liberally the Arab cities. Sometimes, the descriptions 
seem to be odd and irrelevant. But the frolics of the 
baby-hero and the innocent mischiefs, the cradle talks, 
the mother’s lullaby, their tender eagerness, appre¬ 
ciation and adoration of the baby, have been success¬ 
fully brought out in these two compositions. The style 
of Nabin'^yaTcam Pillai Thamil is [redundant and 
has a large number of Sanskrit and Arabic words. The 
Andavar Pillai Thamil of Savvathuppulavar is colloquial 
and inferior |in poetic imagery to Nabinayaham Pillai 
Thamil. This by no means detracts from the fame of 
Savvathuppulavar who, with his brother-in-law, 
Sakkaraip pulavar, have composed many stray stanzas, 
noted for their humorous taunts. Sakkariappulavar is 
also the author of an Anthnthi on Medina. 

Yet another literary form called Atruppadai is also 
adopted by Muslim poets. But only one Atruppadai is 
now available. The old Tamil Sangam was revived in 
the beginning of the twentieth century at Madura and 
Gulam Hathiru Navalar has celebrated it in his Pulavar 
Atruppadai. In this work,?]the author directs a wander¬ 
ing poet to the newly formed Tamil Academy at Madura 
where he can win due recognition. The poet shows the 
way to Madurai and also the means by which he may 
reach that city. It was just then that the train was 
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introduced in Tamilnad and the poet humorously com¬ 
pares it to a millipede. He describes the train in detail. 
He says when the engine rolls on with its four wheels, 
it is like a thunderous cloud rolling on. Its mouth is 
full of fire, it breathes like a demon. The author of 
this work was also a grammarian and the very first 
publication of the present Tamil Sangam is his 
Poruttha Vilahlcamy a book on Tamil Grammar. 

The epic and the Prabhandha or minor literary 
forms had an appeal mostly for the cultured people. For 
the masses the Muslim poets sang in light musical lite¬ 
rary forms. Foremost among them is the Malai. It is 
a garland of poetry. Like a garland, the stanzas in this 
literary mode are inter-connected. Not less than thirty 
such Mulaiy have been comi)osed by Muslims. Umaru 
was also an author of Mutumoli Malai. It eulogises the 
greatness of the^ Prophet. Another work which has 
earned the esteem of the Muslims is the Rasul Malai 
which is to be recited during the religious feasts of the 
Muslims. The sense of justice of Caliph Omar, is praised 
in Ahu Sakuma Mnlai (of 1735 a. d.) by Ceytakkathip- 
pulavar. It narrates how the son of the Caliph, 
Abu Sakuma, who was addicted to drinking and committ¬ 
ed an tmpardonable offence, was punished by his own 
father who was equally just to his friends and foes. 
Consequent on the punishment ordered by his 
father, Abu Sakuma dies in the end. Another work, 
dealing with the later part of the life of the Prophet 
and his death, is the Ponnariya Mulai. This is also 
popular with the Muslims. 

The second type of light musical literary forms is 
the Chintu. Well-known among this form of literature 
is the Puvaticcintu of Kalai Acan Alip Pulavar. Some 
of the Muslim mystic poets too have preferred this 
form. They are sung in the same Chantham or musical 

11 
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note as their Hindu counterpart, the KuvadiccirUu, 
Just as the Chinthu is popular with men, the Kummi 
is popular with womenfolk. . In the Ku mmi , women 
clap their hands and dance in a circle reciting these 
songs. Notable among the Kummi compositions of 
Muslims which number about five, is the Thirukkarafia 
Cinkara Kummi in praise of Saint Shahul Hamid 
OliyuUah of Nagur. The author of it is Mathurakavi 
Matarppulavar. Oliyullcth Alunkara Kummi of Muham- 
matu Kasim Pulavar of Ceylon is also very well-known. 

Another popular literary form which we bave to 
mention here is the Ktrthanai. In it, the story is sung 
in different musical notes. An early and famous work 
in this branch of literature is Ramanutdka kirthanai 
of Aruncahalakkavirayar. Cimkkirthanai is in praise 
of the Prophet. The author Syed Abubecker Pulavar. 
(cir. 1811 A. D.) belongs to Kottaru, near Cape Comorin. 

Two other branches of musical composition like 
TirupptLgal meaning the poems in praise of God, and 
Anantakkalippuy a poem of ecstatic joy, are also adopt¬ 
ed by Muslims. The Thiruppugal of Kasim Pulavar of 
Kayarppattinam, is quite popular. The folk-lore type 
of composition like the Themmanku, Tholippenpattu, 
and Ecal, have also been followed by Muslim poets. In 
the Ecal composition, two ladies take part; while one 
praises the hero, the other speaks ill of him. In a 
humorous vein, the conversation continues to the end. 
It is popular with the Hindus also. But love forms the 
main theme of the Ecal of Hindus. The Ecal of Muslim 
poets have religious themes only. Nabinuyakam 
psril Bear Kannigal by Shahul Hamid Pulavar relates 
the noble qualities of Mohammad in a clear conver¬ 
sational style. Another Ecal of one Ahamad Lebbai 
relates a conversation between a mother and a 
daughter. The subject of the conversation is how far 
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it is a sin for a woman to bedeck herself and tempt 
men in public places. 

It would have been noticed that light and minor^ 
forms of literature are more popular with the Muslims 
than the long serious forms. It is not only true of the 
Muslims of this period but also of the Hin^s. When 
the rulers were engrossed in frequent wars with their 
neighbours, when there was marked absence of patron¬ 
age, poets were forced to resort to the popular forms 
of literature for recognition by the rank and file and 
for their sustenance. It shows how far the political 
conditions of a country affect literary development. 

Apart from the popular forms mentioned above, 
Muslim poets introduced five new modes of composition 
in Tamil. * Padaippor * is one of the five new types. It 
is a kind of war-ballad. Sometimes it is in Ammanai 
metre. The theme of AirUu PadaippHTf' meaning^ five 
war-ballads, of AsanalippulaAr, is the 'Wars between 
the Muslims and their enemies in the early days of Islam. 
In all these five ballads, Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, is the hero on the side of the Muslims. The 
scenes of war are described at length. In A. D. 1797, 
Kunchu Musuppulavar of Travancore, wrote Geytattup 
Padaipp^. It relates the adventures of the Princess 
Ceytattu in a war on the side of Abdul Rahman. 

Another special Muslim composition is theMunajat. 
It is a supplication addressed to Allah and his blessed 
devotees. The number of stanzas in this composition 
is limitless. :Tbe Munajat of Abubeker Lebbaiby name 
**lSuraihin Munajat ” belongs to this class. 

Narration of a story in the Arab language is 
known aQ'KhiBan. MatharuSaheb Pulavar’s Tuaupu Nahi 
Khiasu deals with the life . of the Prophet Yusuf 
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There is another Khissu on Princess Zeittun, which is 
well-known. The author is Abdiil Kader Saheb. In it 
the Princess Zeittun, vows to marry the person who 
defeats her in combat. In a battle between herself and 
Muhammed-Hanifa, she is defeated and subsequently 
she marries him. In the end she embraces Islam. 
This composition is intermixed with prose passages. 
The style generally is simple. Masala or the question 
and answer mode of literary composition is also one of 
those new forms introudoed by Muslims. The Nuru 
Macala by an unknown author, contains hundred 
questions and answers. The Ayira Masala of Vannap 
parimalappulavar of Madura is a catechism on Islam. 
In this work, the prophet is asked very intricate 
questions about the truth of Islam. 

The chronicle type of composition called Nama is 
also introduced by Muslims. An 18th century poet, 
Matharu Saheb Pulavar, decribes in Mihamju Nnma, 
the Prophet’s ascent to Heaven. The Nuru Numa of 
Kuyarppattinam (Tinnevelley District) by Sayed Ahmed 
Marakknyar is a well-known work in this field. In it, 
the author describes Kayarppattinam as the Cairo of 
India. The poet says in a stanza that the prayers 
uttered by the Muslims in the mosques are listened to 
by parrots, which also repeat them with reverence. 

\ It is unfortunate that none of these literary forms 
are Adopted either by Muslims or by non-Muslim poets 
in mqdem times. 

I^e more popular among the Muslim poets are 
the M^tics. They are widely read and just like their 
Hindu contemporary mystic, Thayumanavar, they 
have a . wider appeal. Foremost among them is 
Kunangu^ MasteEn Saheb of the 19th century. He was 
a vendor of attar at Trichy, To a very great extent, 
he has been influenced by Hindu thoughts and ideals. 
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In the last couplet of his Mononrnanikkanni, he prays 
to Uma, Lord Siva, Ganapathi, Nanthi, and Valai- 
Manonmani—all Hindu deities. (Stanza 101), Indeed a 
religious mystic cannot be a religious fanatic also. 
His Muhcbids^n SathahciiTiy i.e., hundred verses on 
Muhaideen, AhatticcLn Scbthalea/m, and his Awi%%}io> 
Kalippu describe the greatness of the Almighty, the 
destruction of the soul and the consequent sufferings, 
and lastly the supreme pleasure in the realisation of 
the self. Moved by the lyrics of Mastan Saheb, another 
Poet, Aiyaswamy Mudaliarhas sung a Pathitruppattu 
AnthuthV^f i.^e., an Anthathi containing hundred verses 
in praise of him. 

Another prominent mystic poet is Kalamkuti 
Maccarekai Cittan, a physician, by profession, but a 
well-versed scholar in the Quran and the Upanishads. 
He deprecates the religious and communal differences. 
Good and great people, he says, will not have these 
petty-mindedness. His works abound with high philoso¬ 
phical thoughts, both of Hindus and Muslims. His style 
is difficult. Many Arabic words and sometimes Arabic 
phrases also are to be found in his works. 

The third mystic poet who deserves mention here is 
Pir Mukammatu of Thakkalai in South Travancore. His 
Gnanarmlai and Nava/rattinakhuravanchi, advocate 
religious tolerance and expound high theological ideas. 
Besides these important mystics, there are a large 
number of minor works by various authors, having a 
mystical,note. These works have contributed much 
towards religious unity and harmony among the Hindus 
and Muslims of Tamilnad. 

Muslim theological works are also not rare in Tamil. 
The Vetapuranam of Periya Nih deals with Kalimah, 
prayer, fasting and other Muslim ceremonies. Cu apil 
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Imam is another theological work, dealing with the 
various branches of the Imam faith. It is also published 
in Arabic script. Abdul Majid’s Acmrakhovai has gained 
popularity among the;Muslim and non-Muslim Tamils. 
It contains ethical maxims. This work contains 
remedies for physical maladies also^ as in the Hindu 
ethical works like Oh/iTupanchamiHamoT TTiiTVihadugam, 
Another voluminous work, perhaps the earliest of Muslim 
works in Tamil, for, it is said to have been written in 
1594 A.D., deals with Muslim morality, Islamic customs, 
and Islamic laws. The author of it is Pir Muhammad 
Sahed It contains the answers of the Prophet at the 
coronation day, when Jews questioned him on religious 
matters. It also contains accounts of Muslim marriage 
ceremonies and divorce. 

The Muslim contribution to Tamil prose is not as 
noteworthy as in the field of poetry. Religious contro¬ 
versy forms the subject matter of many of the prose 
books. There are very few on literary subjects. Some 
are verbatim translations of Arabic works and a few 
from Persian and Urdu. Muslim Atvaita MulamoU is 
an important work in prose. It deals with the aspect 
of monism in Islam. The author of it is Abdul Rahman 
of Nellikkupam. A section of Muslims condemned this 
and another work by name Ulumuttin written by Syed 
Muhammatu Alim A few secular prose works by Muslim 
authors are also popular. In the book, ‘ Kalyurkkum 
Kallanurkhum Nadantha Khissu i.e., the story of a 
judge and a thief the author humorously sets the 
dialogue between a thief, who has no education but is 
full of common sense, and a learned judge. In the 
end, the thief wins over the judge. The stories of the 
famous Muslim court jester Abu Navas are collected in 
a work which is also called Navas by Miran Saheb. 
Biographies of great Muslim religious leaders are 
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mostly Urdu translations. Maulana Rumi Jivya Carit- 
tram of Shahul Hameed Lebbai and Rahasul Ooul are 
important works among them. A few works on adven¬ 
tures have been written by Muslims. One is Putukuc- 
camy which narrates the invasion and conquest of 
Syria. The conquest of Egypt by Caliph Omar is the 
subject of Puttuhul Micir by Mukutum Mokammatup 
Pulavar There are also a few works on general topics. 

A handful of Tamil prose works on Musl im juris¬ 
prudence are written in Arabic script. It is interesting 
to note that nearly thirty Tamil Muslim works, compris¬ 
ing poetry, prose, religion and didactic literature are 
in Arabic script. Works, whose language is Tamil, but 
written in other scripts, are not uncommon in the 
border areas of Tamilnad. A considerable number of 
Tamil books written in Telugu and Malayalam scripts 
are to be foimd in the Manuscript Libraries of Madras 
and Trivandrum. 

These and the poetic works of the Muslims have 
enriched the vocabulary of Tamil by adding Urdu and 
Arabic words. The Arabic words in Tamil are few and 
these few words have been borrowed only through 
Urdu. As a whole, these Urdu and Arabic words num¬ 
ber about a thousand and-five hundred and no one, not 
even the exacting purist, dare expunge them. They 
have been mixed inextricably with the Tamil language. 
Even in the far off corners of Tamilnad, one can hear 
a villager using very commonly words of Urdu 
origin in his daily conversation. The words “Bathil” 
(answer) “Mathiri (type), ‘Mahaswl’ (harvest) “Palam” 
(bridge), “ Grakki ” (costly) etc., are as often used as 
any of the vital Tamil words. Many of the Tamilians 
will be surprised even to know that these words are of 
Urdu origin. The loan words from Urdu can be classi¬ 
fied into the following heads: (1) Legal terminology. 
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like Arji, Raji, Vakkil, Vaja, JaptM; (2) musical terms 
like Kanchira, Tandora; (3) terms connected with the 
division of lands like jilla. Taluk, Makanam, and, land 
revenue terms like kist, rayath, Jamapanthi; (4) terms 
about food and drinks like Arak, mittay, Bunthi, 
Sarbath; (5) terms for fragrance like Athar, Vaththi; 
(6) quite a number of the Urdu words are used in Tamil 
for household utensils. They are Anda, Kuja; (7) excla¬ 
matory type of terms like Ushar, Jalthi, Bale, Besh, 
Sabash; (8) miscellaneous terms like Kapsa, utan (for a 
lie) alka, choudal. Borrowed words are cultural indices 
and a close study of these words would reveal the 
cultural indebtedness of Tamil to Urdu. 

It will be evident from this brief survey that the 
Muslims have contributed not a little to the various 
branches of Tamil literature. This contribution inclu¬ 
des an epic, Chirn Puranam, and a number of minor 
poetic ■ and prose works. As already said, some 
of their compositions can be compared with the 
finest of Tamil works. While assessing the merit of 
these works, we have to bear in mind the period bet¬ 
ween the ,17th and the middle 19th century, to which 
almost all the Tamil Muslim works belong. It is a period 
of political turmoil and insecurity. Tamil Nad was 
harassed by successive invasions. Famine and pesti¬ 
lence took a heavy toll. For want of responsible govern¬ 
ment, lawlessness was rife everywhere. In that 
political background nowhere cotdd art and literature 
flourish. It is no wonder that the literary output of 
this time was not of a high order. There were no 
patrons, neither among kings nor among the wealthy. 
Poets had to look to the people for their very living. 
The increase of light literature is mainly due to these 
changed circumstances. Yet the interest or importance 
of these minor works cannot be minimised. 
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In Madras State» nearly eigfit per cent of the total 
population consists of Muslims. Except in Madras 
City and in the Telugu-bordering areas, all other 
Muslims speak Tamil in their homes. But nearly five 
lakhs of Muslims, according to the census report of the 
Madras State in 1951, claim Urdu as their mother tongue. 
The census Report for 1951, says: “ It is true that these 
Muslims study the Quoran in Arabic, but their mother 
tongue is undoubtedly Tamil; but they claim Urdu 
or Hindustani as their mother tongue. Under our 
instructions, the enumerators had no option but to 
accept the answer given by the person” (1951 Census 
of India, Madras and Coorg, vol: 2 pt: 1). This 
deplorable attitude of Muslims and their general 
ignorance of the rich heritage of their Tamil poetry 
have led to the present day indifference to Muslim 
literature in Tamil. But we cannot forget here that 
there were and there are Muslim scholars who stand 
second to none in their devotion to Tamil language and 
literature. One among them is the late Seykuththambi 
Pavalar of Kottaru, the author of many prose and 
poetic works. Today signs are not wanting of a 
literary revival among the younger generation of the 
Muslim community in South India and they assure us 
of a bright future*. 


♦Important books consulted: 

1. Najagamum Kavi Vanargalum by M. S. Pumalingam Pillai_ 

Sri Kanthimatbi Vilasam Press, Tinnevelly Jn., 1942. 

2. South India and her Mohammadan Invaders by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, Madras, 1921. 

3. SirappuTonam published by Sahul Hameedia Press, Tiruvallikeni- 
Madras, 1929. 

4. Muslim Contribution to Tamil literature by M. M. Uwise, Kandy, 1953, 

5. Rakkya Tenral by Viththyananthan, Kalhinnai, Kandy, 1953. 

6. Census Report of India-^ISSl ; (V<J. 3, Madras & Coorg, Pt. 1). 

7. History of Tamil Literature by K. Subramania Pillai, Madras, 1952. 
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REV. H. S. DAVID, Ph.D., B. A. (HONS.) Loro. 

I N his “ Chronology of the Early Tamils ”, K. N. 

Sivaraja Pillai concludes that the P. N.^ poems 
and most of the Ten Idylls {u^^u urrilQ) fall within 
these two dates: 50 b. c. and 200 a. d. As regards 
the P. N. {qpisrr^^) poems which deal with the three 
great dynasties, Cera, Cola and Pantiya, this view is 
correct: but there are other poems in the P. N. which 
are much earlier. Take for instance, P. N. 396. It 
has an abundance of ancient and now obsolete words 
and verbal constructions, especially with the particle 
“ untu ”. Readers of Telugu will be quite familiar with 
the manifold use of the particles “ un-, unna, unn-^* 
in this sister language of Tamil. In the earliest Tamil 
texts extant, the particle untu ”, which is the e33ssr 
Qiuffs^ib of the old Dravidian verb “ un^^^* to be, played 
as equally an important part as in modem Telugu. 
Now note the frequency of occurrence on the part of 
this particle in P. N. 396: 

five times in contrast with the 
solitary instance of the more modern particle, “ ntu ” 
u)©p/5^, in this poem. A moment’s reflection on the 
part of those who have undergone a training in philo¬ 
logy will suffice for them to connect the ancient suffix 
or ending with the more modern or later 

suffix “ ntu ”. 


1. In thii article, "P. N.^Purananuru; A. N.= Aha Jfotani Krt= 
Kuntntogaii NansJVorrtmii. " “ 
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Again, this feature is not confined to one poem of 
the P. N. For, P. N. 400 has, in line 14, 

Further, it must be noted that such archaic features 
are most evident in those poems of the P. N., which 
were so old that words and lines have been lost, e. g. 
400, 399, 398, 396 (nearly two lines), 395, 393, 391, 
390, 388, 387, 384. P. N. 384 has the suffix “ untu ” 
at least twice, in line 7 and Gaeu(^fsgi in 

line 9. The same poem has also line 5 completely 
missing, while a few words are missing in lines 10, 13, 
18 and 19. Moreover, it is precisely these poems that 
have no running commentary attached to them. In 
fact, few of the P. N. poems, from No. 269 to No. 400, 
have such a commentary, while most of the previous 
numbers have this. All these features combined make 
one suspect that these later numbers in the P. N. are 
actually* the earlier poems. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 
contends that this arrangement of the poems in the 
reverse order was done about the 6th century A. D. on 
a set purpose. Whether this is true or not, we must 
look for the earlier P. N. poems among the later 
numbers. 

There is another criterion for us to judge these 
poems by: their historical background, namely, the 
names and times of the kings, chiefs, dynasties, 
towns etc. mentioned in both the “Ajfcam” and the 
“Pwmm”, i.e. “Love” and “War” pieces. Perhaps in 

this connection it is significant that Asoka’s rock 
edicts, II and XIII (the Shahbazgarhi version) speak of 
five dynasties ruling South India at the same time, 
namely, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, the Hida 
king, the Chodas and Paindiyas, in the words of these 
edicts. It was only much later that “ the three king¬ 
doms ” were established. The idea of Qp is 

comparatively late. In the same work as I have cited 
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above, K. N. Sivaraja Pillai speaks of the fusion of 
serveral principalities or city-states into the Cola or 
PSntiya kingdoms about 50 b. o. to 1 a. d. It is to 
this and later periods that the whole of Pati^uppatiu 
belongs. But the larger numbers of theP. N. and a size¬ 
able number of the three Nnimru collections dealing 
with “Love” are much earlier. In their time there were 
not merely three kingdoms, but several principalities. 
Thus Kuruntohai refers, to the following kings or 

princes; 

Ay, probably the Hida king, at Krt. 84 : 3 

cf. P. N. 128 : 5 aay malai taval potiyil. 

•• •• 


Alici 

Atikan, probably Satiyaputra 
Ewi I 

Elini 

•• 

Centan 


at Krt. 258 : 2-7 


» 


393 

• 

• 

4 

>» 

>> 

19 

• 

• 

1 

>> 

99 

80 

• 

• 

5 

9t 

99 

258 

• 

• 

4 


Kam 

NalU 

• • 


„ f, 

»> »» 


11 : 6 
210 : 1 


Nannan I of Puli, on the west coast, at Krt. 73 ; 2 

Malaiyan, in the central hills of India, at 
Krt. 312 : 2.” 


Thus there are ten references to kings other than the 
ancestors of the “three kings”. Of the three kings 
themselves as a group there is no mention whatever. 
Moreover, the Cera king is completely ignored, and 
there is merely a solitary reference in each case to the 
Cola chiefs, Krt. 116 : 2, or to the Kuatiya king, Krt. 
393 : 4. From other criteria as well, namely the obsolete 
diction, the old grammatical pattern of the nominal 
system, the peculiar adverbs, the archaic verbal system. 
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the ancient syntactical and lother features, it is quite 
clear that in the Kxt. we possess the earliest poems 
extant in Tamil, with the exception of those P. N. 
poems just alluded to and those A. N. poems to be 
mentioned presently. This statement does not include 
grammars. 

The NarHnai occupies an intermediate position, 
between the Krt. and the A. N., both as regards the 
size of the poems and the time of their composition. 
Thus in Narr. the Pantiya king is mentioned more fre¬ 
quently than in the Krt., e.g. at Narr. 23 ; 5-6, 150:4-5 
etc. Likewise the Cola kings, e.g. at Narr. 10: 5-6, 

87:3, 265; 6. In the last instance, the Cola ruler is 

•• 

called c^ kol oe^i i.^’e. “ Cenni of the small sceptreV. 
It is hereby clear that the Cenni of Narr. 265 is still a 
chief or prince and not yet a powerful-king or emperor, 
as he is portrayed in the smaller numbers of the P. N. 
poems. 

In the A. N. however, both the 

I^tiyas and the Colas are mentioned much more fre- 

•• 

quently and as ruling over lai^e kingdoms, almost as 
in the smaller numbers;of the P. N. Thus the I^tiya 
king figures at A. N. 27 : 8-9, 36:14-20, 116:12-19, 
162:21,201:3-5, 253:4-5, 296:10-13, 338:5 and the 
Cola at A. N. 93:4-5, 96:13-14, 44:14, 125:16-21, 
137:5-6, 246:8-14, 336:19-23, 338:18-20, 356; 11-15, 
369:13-14,375:10-15,385 ; 3-4. When one recollects 
that each of these collections, Krt., Narr. and A. N., 

has 400 or 401 poems, this difference is highly signi- 
fiicant. 

But not all of the A, N. poems are comparatively 
late. A. N• 265 :4-6 mentions the Nantar of the city of 
Pstali as almost contemporary with the poet composing 
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the piece; pal pukal nirainta velppr Nantar oir miku 
Patali kkuln kkahkai nir mutarkaranta nitiyam kollo ? 

L//r6U rSesiiDisfi Qeu^Quirif tscs^ff 

uirueSa <3^^^ diiijeas 
ii(f Qp^fb iS^iUfii Qsrr^Qwir? 

A. N. 261:6 alludes to the exceedingly great 
wealth of the Nantan or Nantar, as well-known at that 
time;— 


isiB^ear (alt. lectio mis^tf) QeuQjiasetDs ertu^^ib. Nan- 
tan (alt. lectio Nantar) verukkai eytinum. 

The abundance of the Nahda’s wealth is here 
pictured as so great that nothing larger can be imagin¬ 
ed. Further, the ciljy of Patali is mentioned as a well- 
known town, almost contemporary with the poet, at 
A. N. 265:6 and at Krt. 75 ; 4. Here there is no doubt 
that he refers to Patali-putra, the capital of the Nanda 
kings and Maurya Emperors. For, Krt. 76:3-4 is 
emphatic as to its locality. It states: VEN KO^T- 
lYANAI conai patiyum pon mali Patali periyar. 

QsuvSsrQ^irL.iq.uj(r83sr (Sd^rr&m' uisf.qu} 

Gutrsisr ldcQ uni-.eQ Qufff^iurf. 

In the second line there is a distinct allusion to the 
abundant gold to be found in the Pataliputra of that 
time. This fact is admitted by modern historians. 

These allusions and references in the “ Love ” 
poems are the more important as they have ‘ no axe to 
grind ’: they are incidental to the main theme. As 
such, they are much more valuable to the student of 
ancient Tamil history than poems on set historical 
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themes” or poems written for or against certain kings or 
dynasties. The latter are bound to sacrifice truth to 
political expediency or propaganda. 

Who were the Nandas to whom A. N. 251 and 266 
allude ? They were kings of Magadha before 321 B. c. 
In that year iChandragupta Maurya deposed and slew 
the last of them. Vincent A. Smith, in Eariy 

History of India 1908, p. 38, considers that the Nan¬ 
das reigned from about 370 b. o., i. e. about a century 
before the great Magadhan Emperor, Asoka, 273-231 
B. o. There is nothing to surprise us in the fact that 
the Asokan edicts speak of five Tamil civilized kingdoms 
in /South India, since already a century earlier there 
were in these lands Tamil poets, who were not 
only contemporary with, but also thoroughly 
conversant with the circumtsances of the * northern * 
kings of Magadha. The authors of A. N. 265 and 
Krt. 75 were weU-informed of the exact situation and 
abundant wealth of Patali, the Magadha capital. 
“Founded in the fifth century B. c., it stood in the 
tongue of land formed by the confluence of the Son 
with the Ganges, on the northern bank of the former 
and a few miles distant from the latter”—V. A. Smith, 
op. cit., p. 119. We may well admire the choice 
phraseology that so aptly sums up and gives us such 
a delightful pen-picture of the ancient city, as is dis¬ 
played by the Tamil poets who composed Krt. 75 and 
A. N. 265, about 324 b. o. 

Some may object to the above statement of mine, 
asking me: “Is the mere fact that a certain king, 
chief or ruler is mentioned a sufficient guarantee that 
he was a contemporary of the poet concerned ? Could 
not the poet allude to a far distant historical event, 
preceding the composition of his verses by centuries?” 
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In itself this is possible; but under the actual circum¬ 
stances in which these allusions occur, this is unlikely. 
Eor^- 

(A) Most of the allusions I am dealing with are 
found in the ** Love ” poems of a certain type, called 
Marutham In these the wife or heroine complains 
bitterly of the imfaithful conduct of the husband or 
hero. He has sought new pastures in the form of 
dancing girls and joined them so unashamedly, in 
parks and groves, in lakes and bathing-places, on 
river-banks and sea-shores, that the whole town or 
city is gossiping loudly about it. The gossip is like a 
tumult or uproar that strikes the ears of the heroine 
louder than the shout of the victorious armies of such 
a king when he celebrated his victory over such 
another king. It is here that the allusions occur. In 
the A. N. poems this allusion starts generally half-way 
down the piece and goes on down to its end. Thus 
A. N. 36, a “ marutam ” piece, contains 23 lines. The 
first 12 lines*speak of the gossip afore-mentioned, after 
a long address to the hero. We shall cite a few lines:— 


Lfsar^ Queueoiu eurnf ilgsst^ 9 

U)(t^Qfiirihi®aj eBifiiDeoir^ afreQesr 10 

rngj/ih L76i) dai.isfijb iDi—isesi^QiuirQ 11 

€u^GaeiJ cStajifm^tbsT Qiuesru, IS 

Qarru OrQjp Li!re:9s Qa/ruj-fi Q^lJ^iuesr IS 

^eo/hj airen-^^asar^Sso ^euuu 14 

QffthiBiuGsr ^GsrmjQsQp ^^iugst 15 

ffTQ^Qjff is^ Qjeoib §>({$ ua^ 20 

(tfijQffirQ Qeuaxr^eDU 21 

Q^rr^fSf <3ietrd) (SeuilL. (Qir^(SDp) 22 

■QojesrfS Qdsfrefr QurfKSfi. 23 


If we should now compare the instances of 'v^ere 
the word ‘ alar ’ occurs in these texts with the size of 
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the poems concerned and the allusions made therein, 
we shall see that this contention is correct. To cite 
just a few instances, occurs at Krt. 97:4, 

258:2, 262:1, 393:2, A. N. 36 :12; 116: 12^ 201:10, 
211:17, 216 :6, 263: 3, 296 :14, 323 :1; Aihhurunuru 
71:3,75:2,77:2, 164:4,236:1,279:5. 

The point of the poet’s comparison is to put before 
the readers or hearers of the poem two quite familiar 
facts, the gossip afore-mentioned and a contemporary 
or slightly anterior event. This point would be blunted 
beyond all recognition, if a fact, say, of a thousand 
years earlier were to be compared with the gossip in 
question. 

(B) In actual fact, this a priori assumption is 
borne out by the incipient comparisons that K. N. 
Sivaraja Pillai has made between the times of the 
authors of these poems and the times of the historical 
personages mentioned in these allusions—in his “C'Arono- 
logy of the Early Tamils ”. Dr. Vithianandan, of the 
Ceylon University, has en passant elaborated these 
synchronisations in his Ph. D. thesis on the Pattu- 
puttu. By a diligent comparison on these lines, one 
comes to the conclusion that the allusions are to either 
contemporary or recent events. There is no reason to 
make the allusions to the Nandas or to Patali an 
exception to this feature. 

(C) On the contrary, there is an additional argu¬ 
ment in this instance for our contention. Readers of 
Indian history know very well that the Maury a 
Emperors, especially Chandragupta and Asoka, eclipsed 
the Nanda kings of Magadha in wealth, power and 
dominion^ If the Tamil poet who composed these 
poems had lived at the time of the Maury as or later, he 

13 
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would most certainly have mentioned them and not the 
feebler Nandas as the * upama * for abundant wealth 
and regal splendour. There is no doubt then that these 
poems are anterior to the accession of Chandragupta 
Mauiya in 321 b. o. Such an event would not have 
taken long to be noised abroad and to reach the ears of 
the Tamil poets in the South. We shall then date these 
poems as approximately belonging to 324 B. c., i. e. to 
the decade preceding the fall of the Nandas.^ 


2. A Corollary : Concerning my identification of the Hida King of Aa'oka’s 
Shahbargarhi inscription with iy of krt 84:3 ;• PN. 128:5; 129:5; 131:2; 241:2; 

375:11. cf. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, passim and R. Caldwell: A Comparative Grammar 
of the Draoidian Languages^ 1913, p. 96: "Ptolemy’s country of the *'Aioi (Aioi)... 
South Travancore and South Tinncvelly (sic). It conLienced at the Red Clifis, 
south of Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin, but also Kolchoi, where 
the pcarl-fishing was carried on.” Hida seems to be the Aryan form of -some such 
oldDravidian word as "Yida,” meaning sheep or shepherd, cf. Telugu e(Ja, 
Xam vjai'Cceri, i(^x-y^, icjaiy-ar, idaunakan, and whith nasalization 
Sinhalese ep(}.^. The "Aioi ” seem to be-identical with Tam. Ayar=.shcphcrds. 
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TEE ACADEMY OF TAMIL CULTURE 

T he Academy was formed at a meeting of scholars 
and lovers of Tamil held at Madras on Sept. 18, 

1954. A report of the meeting published in the Indian 
Express is reproduced below : 

Madras, Sept. 19. 

An ambitious new venture with the avowed object 
of bringing together persons and institutions interested 
in Tamil for the development and advancement of the 
Tamil language, literature, arts and sciences, was 
launched here yesterday, when the Academy of Tamil 
Culture was formed at a meeting of scholars and lovers 
of Tamil held a^the. residence of Mr. A. Subbial^ 
Director, Indian Overseas Ba^kT 

Mr. Justice N. Somasundaram was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Academy. 

Among those present were Messrs. S. G. Manavala 
Ramannjam, former Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University; V. Subramaniam, Member, Railway Rates 
Tribunal; K. Kothandapani Pilla,i, Member, Railway 
Service Commission; V. Sundaramurthy Mudaliar, 
Deputy Director of Income-Tax Investigation; Father 
Ceyrac of Loyola College; T. P. Meenakshisundaram, 
Professor of Tamil, Presidency College; K. K. Pillai, 
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Professor of History, University of Madras; S. Arumuga 
Mudaliar, Professor of Tamil, Teachers’ College, Saida- 
pet and V. C. Gopalarathham, Advocate. 

In furtherance of its objects, the Academy proposes 
to take measures to preserve from corruption or 
deterioration those features of Tamil which have contri¬ 
buted to its greatness as a language, foster scientific 
research in all aspects of Tamil language, literature, 
arts and sciences, make more widely known to the 
Tamil speaking peoples as weU as to the outside world 
the beauty and the antiquity of the Tamil language, 
publish and encourage the publication of books, bulle¬ 
tins and periodicals as well as translations thereof, and 
establish and maintain effective contact and collabo¬ 
ration with universities or other academic organisa¬ 
tions at home and abroad, professional groups, indivi¬ 
duals, Governments and Government agencies interest¬ 
ed in such matters. 

Mr. A. Subbiah, the prime sponsor of the Academy, 
extended a welcome to the gathering. A number of 
messages wishing the function success were read. 

Explaining the aims and objectives of the Academy, 
Rev. Fr. Thaninayagam, co-sponsor of the Academy, 
said the characteristics and values of the accumulated 
Tamil heritage of the centuries were such that the 
world should not be deprived of the knowledge of such 
a wealthy heritage. They had gathered, he said, because 
they realised that there were certain objects which it 
was the duty of cifitured people to foster without 
relinquishing to Governments and universities the task 
of their fulfilment. 
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STXTDY Of CTTLTtniE 

There were no doubt a number of associations in 
the country which sought the promotion of Tamil culture 
and interest in Tamil, the speaker said. But there was 
need at present for an association which would include 
in its aims the. study of Tamil culture and the spread 
of knowledge regarding that culture. 

A very wide programme ol work remained to be 
done, Fr. Thaninayagam said. During his recent visits 
to libraries and cultural institutes in Europe, he had 
met several persons of distinction interested in Indian 
subjects. They complained that professors and lecturers 
from the South of India failed to attend regional and 
international Congresses on linguistics, oriental studies, 
history and archaeology. It should be their endeavour 
to make proper representations so that Tamil scholar¬ 
ship was kept open to modern influences and benefits 
by living contact with the outside world. 

Students of Tamil did not receive the same faci^ 
lities that students of western languages received in 
the West. The speaker suggested that a number of 
Government of India scholarships, available for post¬ 
graduate work abroad, should be made available for 
Tamil students also for specialisation in the languages, 
literature, history and archaeology of the South. 

It was gratifying to note that the British Ck>uncil had thought it fit 
to award a scholarship to a Tamil student to enable him to qualify in 
phonetics in the School of Oriental Studies, Lond<Hi. But what was 
disconcerting was that no organisation in the South had thought it fit to 
award a scholarship for similar studies, he said. .. 


It was the tendency among many to dwell on the 
past glories of the Tamil people and. the Tamil herit¬ 
age, the speaker said. But no amount of oratory or 
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spate of idle talk would bring this heritage within the 
reach of ordinary people, unless there was deep study 
and research. There were hundreds of fields of Tamil 
scholarship which were entirely neglected. The 
Department of Archaeology, for instance, seemed to 
think that Tamil antiquities and the Tamil country 
were unsuitable places for their operations. The em¬ 
phasis now should be on the study and popularisation 
of the fine arts of the Tamils for purposes of gracious 
living. 

Fr. Thaninayagam said the national monuments 
in the South of India should be better preserved and 
places of historical interest developed in a more fitting 
manner for purposes of tourism. 

Even in the study of different aspects of the Tamil 
language, audio-visual aids should be better utilised. 
Educational and colour films on the fine arts of the 
South should be made available abroad through Indian 
embassies. 


NEGLECTED FIELDS 

The speaker suggested that students who appeared 
for the Ph. D. degree in the departments of history 
and Tamil of the Universities of Madras, Annamalai 
and Ceylon might well take up the neglected fields in 
Tamil for study. They should be encouraged to study 
the lesser known periods, places and aspects of South 
Indian history. It had-been established, the speaker 
said, that the influence of Tamil culture in the Far 
East was far greater than what historians had been 
prepared to grant in the past. A knowledge of French 
and Dutch was indispensable particularly for the study 
of Tamil influences in the Far East. It should be 
made possible, he said, for at least one or two Tamil 
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sdiolaTB to visit the Far East and study these prob¬ 
lems *in situ’. 

There were a number of foundations like the WatumiiU Founda* 
tion, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Endowments, which 
would be prepared to help them in the execution of their plans. The 
purpose of foimding the Academy was to have an organisation of repre¬ 
sentative and responsible persons whose representations would be heard. 

The Academy would function without prejudice to the aims and objects 
of other associations established for similar purposes, he concluded. 


There was an informal exchange of ideas in which 
the President, Mr. Justice N. Somasundaram, Mr. V. S. 
Thyagaraja Mudaliar, Mr. S. Arumuga Mudaliar, Mr. T. 
P. Meenakshisundaranar, Mr. A. V. Raman, Mr. K. 
Kothandapani Pillai and others took part. 

All the speakers were imanimously of the view that the Academy 
was boimd to fill a void, which had been felt for a long time and that 
Mr. Subbiah, true to the traditions of Tamil patrons, had brought 
about the formation of an Association which was boimd to play a great 
part in the future of the Tamil country. 

Mr. Justice Somasundaram thanked those present 
for electing him as Chairman. He was not a Tamil 
scholar, he said, but he was prepared to dedicate his 
services to the causes which were dear to them. He 
knew that with the help of th^ Vice-Presidents of the 
Academy his task would be very light. The scope of 
the Academy was immense and they were resolved to 
give of their best to achieve the aims and objects for 
which the Academy was being founded. 

After adopting the draft rules of the Academy, the 
meeting passed a resolution placing on record its deep 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by Fr. 
Thaninayagam and Mr. Subbiah. 

The following office-bearers were also elected: 
Messrs. R. P. Sethu Pillai, Harumuthu Theagaraja 
Chettiar, A. V. Raman and A. Subbiah, Vice-Presidents; 
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Mr. K. K. Pillai and Dr. M. Varadarajaii, Hony. 
Secretaries; Messrs. V. S. Tyagaraja Mudaliar and C, 
Amirtaganesa Mudaliar, Hony. Treasurers. The meeting 
also elected an influential Gk)veming Council. 

The Academy will have Boards of Studies in Lexi¬ 
con, Grammar, Ancient Literature, Modem Writing, 
Dance and Drama, Music and Science with eminent 
persons in the respective spheres as Directors. It will 
also have Departments in Historical Research, Lin¬ 
guistic Research, Tamil Publications, English Publica¬ 
tions and Foreign Language Publications. 

—* Indian Express'* 19-9-1954 

Hf. Hn 

TAMIL FESTIVAL IN SINGAPORE 

Singapore, Jan. 14 

About 10,000 Indians gathered at the Happy World 
Stadium here this evening to celebrate the annua. 
Tamil festival which falls on Pongal Day. 

# 

The festival is devoted to the spread of Tamil 
language, literature, culture and arts. 

if- 

Rev. S. Thaninayagam, Tamil Professor of Ceylon 
University, told the gathering that 75 per cent of the 
Tfidian culture and civilisation was based on Tamil. 

He said Tamil was the oldest language in India 
and the world, older than Greek, but while the latter 
was already dead, Tamil was living and growing and 
its influence was found all over Asia and even the 
Americas. 

Mr. G. Saranagapany, Editor of * Tamil Murasu^^ 
also addressed the meeting. 


—Indian Express 17-1^55 
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BESEARCH IN LANGUAGES 

SOHOOIi IN POONA FROM NOVBMBEB 

Poona, Aug. 21. 

A linguistic school, to encourage fundamental 
research in Indian languages, will be established here 
by the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Institute. The school will start functioning from 
Nov. 15 this year. 

Establishment of such schools was one of the 
three major projects recommended by the Standing 
Committee appointed by a conference of linguists and 
educationists held last year, under the auspices of the 
Deccan College. Two more similar schools will be 
established during 1956. 

The projects recommended were: (1) A new 
linguistic survey of India on an all-India basis; (2) 
summer and winter schools for postrgraduate training 
in the principles and methodology of modern linguistics 
as applied to Indian languages; and (3) common, 
graded vocabularies of the principal Indian languages. 

It is understood that in so far as the new linguis¬ 
tic survey of India is concerned, certain pilot surveys 
are likely to be initiated in the near future, with 
assistance from the Union and State Governments and 
universities. 


WESTERN TECHNIQUES 

A spokesman of the Deccan College told P. T. I. 
that with the possibility of the rapid replacement of 
English by national and regional languages, the sole 
means of understanding the different regions of India 


14 
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by the outside world would be by the proper acquisi¬ 
tion of a knowledge of these languages. But this ac¬ 
quisition, he said, could and ought to be directed through 
bested scientific linguistic techniques which have re¬ 
cently been perfected in the West. For this, a useful 
collaboration between Ind^n scholarship and western 
techniques was the only possible approach. The linguis¬ 
tic schools, he felt would go a long way in solving the 
problem. 


U. S. GRANT-m-AID 

The Deccan College is sponsoring these schools 
under a grant-in-aid received from the Rockfeller 
Foundation of New York. The grant is being given for 
for (A) sponsoring three linguistic schools, each lasting 
six weeks; (B) offering nine fellowships of Rs. 260/- 
p. m. each for specialising in four Dravidian and five 
Indo-Aryan languages; (C) providing for five junior 
research associates from the U. S. who will acquire 
competence in selected modem Indian languages; and 
(D) for creating two visiting professorships at the 
college for linguistics during 1955, one for an Indian 
and the other for American senior linguists. 

Provision has also been made for the participation 
of one senior linguist each from the U. K. and the 
U. S. and for visiting linguists from Pakistan, Burma 
Ceylon. The present grant covers a period of 18 months 
beginning from July 1954. 

At present, with the exception of the Calcutta 
University, no university in India gives facilities for 
specialising in linguistics.—PTI. 




Rev. De. Xavieb S. Thaki Nayagam, M.A., M. Litt., 
Founder and Chief Editor of * Tamil CuUure\ 
Professor, Department of Education, University 
of Ceylon, Author of * Nature in Ancient Tamil 
Poetry * 

Rev.Leopald Bazou,S. J.,is French by birth and long 
resident in Tamilnad. His hobby is Dravidiana. 

Rev. F. Moeaes, S. J., M. Litt., is Lecturer, St. 
Joseph’s College, Tiruchirapalli. 

Dr. TCamil Zvelebil is. Head of the Department of 
Dravidology, University of Prague. 

A Senthamelan is a keen Student of Phonetics, at 
present engaged in intensive research in the 
phonetic structure of Tamil. 

V. I. SuBRAMANiAM, M.A., Professor of Tamil, Univer¬ 
sity of Travancore & Visiting Professor of 
Dravidian Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona. 



JIX'L.’KACTS FROM THE 
MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 
AND RULES & REGULATIONS OF 



OBJECTS 

T he objects of the Society are to bring together per¬ 
sons and institutions interested in Tamil and pool 
their knowledge and resources for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the study, development and advancement of 
the Tamil language, literatue, arts and sciences. In 
furtherance of these objects, the Academy shall: 

(i) take measures to preserve from corruption or deterioration those 
features of Tamil which have contributed to its greatness as a 
language; 

(ii) foster scientific research on all aspects of Tamil language, literature, 
arts and sciences; 

(iii) make more widely known, to the Tamil speaking peoples as well as to 
the outside world, the structural characteristics and antiquity of the 
Tamil language. 

(iv) publish and encourage the publication of books, bulletins and periodicals 
calculated to further the objects of the Academy as well as trans¬ 
lations thereof; 

(v) endeavour to create an informed public opinion on matters relating to 
the objects of the Academy; 

(vi) establish and maintain effective contact and collaboration with Univer¬ 
sity or other academic oi^anisations at home and abroad, professional 
groups, individuals. Governments, and Government agencies interested 
in such matters; 

(vii) to acquire, hold and deal with every kind of inomovable property for the 
use and benefit of the Academy and to deal with them in such 
as may be beneficial to the Academy and to its objects. 

(viii) imdertake such other duties and functions as shall directly or indirectly 
further the objects of the Academy; 
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Note: The Academy will endeavour to maintain 
high standards in all its activities, as befits an aca¬ 
demic body of this nature, uninfluenced by political, 
religious or other extraneous considerations. 

MBMBEBSHIP 

3. The signatories to the Memorandum of Associa¬ 
tion shall be the first members. Membership wiU be 
open to those who in the opinion of the Governing 
Council of the Academy are in a position to contribute 
materially to the furtherance of the objects of the Aca¬ 
demy. Admission to membership shall be by election 
by the members of the Governing Council in accordance 
with the bye-laws framed by them for the purpose. 

4. The persons listed in Appendix *A’ hereto shall 
be Founder members of the A-cademy. 

r 

5. Every member of the Academy shall conform 
to and be bound by the rules, regulations and bye¬ 
laws of the Academy. 

AFFILIATED MEMBERS 

6. Institutions other than Students’ Unions may 
be affiliated to the Academy on approval by the 
Governing Council. 

PATRONS AND DONORS 

7. Persons who donate to the Academy Rs. 10,000 
or more will be designated as Patrons and those who 
donate under Rs. 10,000 but not less than Rs. 5,000 as 
Donors. 


FELLOWS 

8. Persons who have achieved outstanding distinc¬ 
tion in any field of Tamil culture or have rendered 
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distinguished service to the Academy may be appointed 
as Fellows by the Governing Council in accordance 
with the bye-laws prescribed by the Council for the 
purpose. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

9. Students, Student Unions and persons other 
than those elected under any of the preceding 
categories may be enrolled as Associate members in 
accordance with the bye-laws prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ing Coimcil for the purpose but such members will not 
be entitled to vote at any meeting. 

SUBSCRIPTION 

10. The following rates of subscription and entr¬ 
ance fee shall be payable by members :—* 



ENTRANCE FEE SUBSCRIPTION. 


to be remitted 

Annual 

Monthly 


within 15 days 

subscrip¬ 

subscription. 


of receipt of 
notice of elec¬ 

tion, if paid 

if paid in 


in one lump 

12-instal¬ 


tion. 

sum. 

ments. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary Members 

25 

50 

5 

do (Scholastic profession) 

121 

25 

21 

Affiliated Institutions 

50 

100 

‘ 10 

Patrons, Donors and Fellows ... 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Associate Members— 

Individual Students 

1 

3 

Not payable in 
instalments 

Students' Unions ... 

2 

5 

*» 

Members of the 

teaching profession 

2 

5 


Others 

10 

lor 

99 


NOTE 

(i) Ajmual subscriptions must be paid not later than 30th April each year 
but in the case of the first year, if the member is elected in July or 
later, he shall pay only at the rate &ced for monthly subscription for 
each month or part of the month of the remainder of the official year. 
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either in one lump sum or in monthly instalments. Associate members 
elected in July or later shall pay during the year of election one 
quarter of the annual subscription on each unexpited quarter or part 
thereof in that o£5cial year. 

(ii) Monthly subscriptions must be paid not later than the last day of each 
month.. 

(iii) Members other than students and institutions may compound their 
subscription for life by payment of an amount equal to ten years 
subscription. 

THE QOVEBNING COUNCIL 

11. The affairs and properties of the Acadejny 
shall be managed by the Governing Council of the 
Academy consisting of a President, Vice Presidents not 
exceeding five in number, Honorary Secretaries not 
exceeding three in number. Honorary Treasurers not 
exceeding three in number and not more than fifty other 
members. 

12. The first members of the Governing Council 
shall be the Founder members as listed in Appendix 
* A ’ hereto and the first President, Vice-Presidents, 
Honorary Secretaries and Honorary Treasurers will be 
as shown in that Appendix. They shall hold office until 
the following Annual general meeting. 

ANNUAL GENEBAL MEETING 

13. The members of the Governing Council shall 
be elected at each General meeting of the Academy 
and shall hold office until their successors are duly 
elected. Vacancies in the Council may be filled by 
co-option from among the members of the Academy, 
while vacancies in the post of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Honorary Secretaries and Honorary Treasurers shall 
be filled by Co-option from among the members of the 
Council. Persons co-opted as aforesaid shall hold office 
only for the residue of the term still remaining until 
the next elections to the Governing Council. 
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14., The Governing Council shall have pow^ to 
appoint one or more Committees, Boards of Studies or 
Departments and delegate to them or to individual 
members of the Council such powers as they deem fit 
for carrying on the day to day administration. 

15. Should the Governing council deem it necess¬ 
ary to increase its strength, it shall have power to do so 
by co-opting the required number of members and if at 
the next Annual General meeting such increase in 
strength is approved by the General Body, a corres¬ 
pondingly increased number of members maybe elected 
to constitute the Governing Council. 

16. ’ The official year of the Society shall be from 
1st April to 31st March of the succeeding year. The 
Annual General meeting of the Academy shall be held 
not later than 31st August of every year. 

(1) to consider the Annual Report and the Audited accounts of the 
Academy as up to 31st of March preceding, 

(2) to elect the members of the Governing Council for the coming year, 

(3) to consider and transact such other business of which due notice has 

been given as provided in these Rules and (4) to appoint an 
Auditor or Auditors for the Academy. 

17. No resolution shall be moved at any General 
meeting unless notice of such resolution in writing has 
been given to the Honorary Secretaries on or before 
the 15th of July. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS OE THE GENERAL BODY 

18. Special Meetings of the General Body of the 
Academy may be convened by the Governing Council 
whenever necessary and shall be convened on receipt 
of a written requisition signed by atleast 15 members 
stating the nature of the business to be transacted 
thereat on a date within two mouths after receipt 
of such a requisition. No other business shall be 
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transacted at such special meetings of the General 
Body except what is stated in the requisition. 

MEETINGS OF THE GOVEBNING OOTTNOHi 

19. The Governing Council shall meet once a 
month or as often as may be necessary to transact all 
such businesses as may be placed before it by the 
Honorary Secretaries. The quorum for such a meeting 
shall be 7 members. The Honorary Secretaries shall 
also be entitled to have any urgent matter decided by 
circulation among the members of the Governing 
Council and to give effect to such decision provided 
that the same shall be formally confirmed at the next 
meeting of the Governing Council. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP OFPIC5E-BEABEBS 

20. The President and in his absence any of the 
Vice-Presidents shall preside at all meetings of the 
General Body and of the Governing Council and if 
none of them should be available or be not willing to 
act, a Chairman shall be elected from among those 
present. The Honorary Secretaries shall be in charge 
of all the administration and business of the Academy 
and shall be officers to sue or be sued in the name of 
the Academy in respect of any legal proceedings to be 
filed by or against the Academy. The Honorary 
Secretaries shall also be in. charge of all the properties, 
movable and immovable belonging to the Academy and 
of the accounts and aU other books and records of the 
Academy. They shall keep and maintain proper minutes 
of proceedings in respect of meetings and shall gener¬ 
ally manage the affairs of the Academy in all matters. 

21. The Honorary Treasurers shall be in charge of 
the funds of the Academy and shall attend to the 

15 
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collections and realisations of all subscriptions and 
other amounts due and or payable to the Academy and 
be entitled to give receipts in discharge of such 
payments. 

22. The funds belonging to the Academy shall be 
invested or kept in an approved Bank or Banks as may 
be decided from time to time by the Governing Council 
and such deposits or accounts operated on by such 
persons as may be duly authorised by the Governing 
Council from time to time. 


NOTICE or MEETINGS 

23. The minimum period of notice to be given to 
its members for meetings and quorum for such meetings 
shall be as under:— 


For Annual General Meeting 
For Special General Meeting 
For Meeting of Governing Council 
Meeting of Committee, Board 
of Studies or Departments 


Minimum 
Period of Notice. 
14 
14 
5 


Quorum. 

15 

15 

7 


2 2 


24. All notice to members shall be deemed to have 
been duly served if posted to their respective registered 
addresses so as to reach them in due course of post 
before the period of notice provided by these Rules. 


GUESTS 

25. Members may introduce to the Academy 
occasional visitors or guests not exceeding two at any 
one time; the prior permission of one of the office 
bearers must be obtained if a member wishes to intro¬ 
duce more than two visitors at a time. 
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AX.TSBATIONS, ADDITIONS OB DELETIONS OE BTTLBS 

26. Alterations, additions or deletions in respect 
of the rules and regulations of the Academy may be 
made on the recommendation of the Governing Council 
at a Special General meeting of the members convened 
for the purpose. 

27. The Governing Council shall also be entitled to 
make or pass bye-laws or other regulations for the day 
to day working of the Academy and for such other 
purposes as may be deemed necessary to facilitate and 
carry on the work of the Academy. The said bye-laws 
or regulations so made shall be binding on all members. 

28. The Governing Council shall also have power 
to deal with all infringements of the rules and by-laws 
of the Academy by any member and in so doing to 
withhold from the offending member or members the 
privileges of membership for such period as may be 
deemed fit. 


REIiOVAL OF MEMBERS 

29. The name of any member may be removed 
from the rolls if in the opinion of the Governing Council 
his continuance as member is prejudical to the interests 
of the Academy and a resolution to that effect passed 
at a meeting of the Governing Council specially conven¬ 
ed for that purpose by a majority of not less than three- 
fourths of the members present and voting after due 
notice to the member concerned setting out the grounds 
for such action and giving him an opportunity to 
explain. 
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The Problem of a 'National’ or 
‘Official Language' in India 

A SENTHAMILAN 

An objective and dispassionate consideration of this 
subject is handicapped by the many extraneous and irre¬ 
levant issues which protagonists of the different points of 
view have succeeded in introducing into the discussion. 
If it is desired to lessen the confusion surrounding the 
issue and thus ultimately to pave the way for a solution 
of the problem, it is necessary first of all to define the 
issues involved in unambiguous terms and to remind our¬ 
selves of the necessity for approaching the problem with 
an open mind. 

The most powerfully backed and organised view is 
that of the advocates of Hindi and- hence it is entitled to 
serious consideration. It is essential in the first place to 
ascertain definitely what the objectives of the Hindi School 
of thought are. Do they merely advocate the acceptance 
of Hindi as the ‘ official language ’ of the Union of India 
as laid down in the Constitution,^ or have they a wider 
aim, namely, to secure the acceptance of Hindi as the sole 
‘national language’ of India, i.e., as the language which 
will eventually be spoken throughout India at all levels ? 
The uncertainty about the objective generates a turbid 
atmosphere surcharged with suspicion, prejudice and, what 
is worse, bitterness. No one can view this with equani¬ 
mity, as in the meantime political parties make capital 
out of it and exploit the situation for partisan benefit. 

The distinction between a ‘ national language ’ and an 
‘official language’ is no mere academic or sophistic 


I The ConstituMon of India, Madras, 1952, Art. 343 (1). 
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abstraction, but one of vital importance to the future oi 
India and its peoples. Any action that is not based on a 
proper imderstanding of this distinction would represent 
merely that much of wasted effort, quite apart from the 
bitterness that inevitably follows in its train. An attempt 
is therefore made here to focus attention on this distinction. 

A ‘national language’ is one which is spoken by a 
large compact group of people in a geographically conti¬ 
nuous area; it is the language spoken by the generality 
of its members from their childhood. It is the language 
of every day use, whose idioms and rich metaphor are 
drawn from situations with which people are instinctively 
familiar; it is also the language whose phonetic structure 
and euphony are well grasped and whose basic vocabulary 
is imderstood and used without effort by every one who 
speaks the tongue. An ‘official language’ on the other 
hand is the language of administration, and does not always 
fulfil the above criteria, especially in the present day world 
of colonial rule, multi-national states and the limited forms 
of World Government that the United Nations and similar 
agencies represent. The different purposes which language 
—^national or official—^might serve are described in detail 
later. 

It is unfortunate that this distinction has not always 
been clearly maintained by the participants in the language 
controversy. If it is intended that Hindi should be made 
the ‘national language’ of India, it is only fair, and pos¬ 
sibly imperative, tl^at this should be made clear because, 
irrespective of what people in other States may feel, 
neither the masses nor enlightened public opinion in Tamil 
Nad will ever agree to such a course. It is true that oppor- 
timists and others less wilful and dishonest but equally the 
victims of expediency may—^not always whole-heartedly 
—^pay lip service to Hindi as the ‘ national language ’ move. 
But, it is well to remember that, arraigned against them 
are one or two organisations in Tamil Nad of not incon¬ 
siderable influence, whp have adopted “ Pown with Hindi 
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as one of their principal slogans. It is unfortxmately not 
so well-known as it ought to be that, outside these opposing 
organisations, there are vast numbers of sober, responsible 
people who are keenly interested in the problem and whose 
views have not received the same publicity, particularly 
outside Tamil Nad. These people are opposed unequi¬ 
vocally to the adoption of Hindi, English or any other 
language (not excluding Tamil) as the sole * national 
language ’ of India, aware as they are that it is a totally 
impracticable proposition. There is little doubt that, in 
the event of a show down, Tamilians of every shade of 
thought will support this view. Krishnaswami Bharathi, 
a longstanding Congressman and a member of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly which framed the Constitution of India, 
wrote as follows: 

“ I read the article of Sri G. V. Mavlankar, in your 
daily of the 19th mstant under the title ‘ Hindi Pilgri¬ 
mage to the South with all the interest and attention 
that it deserves. Sri Mavlankar is an astute intellectual 
and is generally accepted as a well-informed scholsu*. 

I must therefore confess to a sense of surprise that he 
of all persons should have made himself responsible for 
certain statements therein, which require correction in 
the interest of truth and knowledge. 

“ Sri Mavlankar says that ‘ Hindi in Devanagari script 
has been now accepted as the national language by our 
Ccnstitution.’ May I point out to him, in all humility, 
that this is not a correct statement of fact ? The 
Constitution of India nowhere refers to Hindi as the 
national language. All that the Act says is that ‘the 
official language of the Union shall be Hindi in Devanagari 
script.’ 

“ Need I hardly emphasize the vital difference bet¬ 
ween the word ‘national’ and the word ‘official’, both 
in its content and signification. As one who actively 
helped in the framing of the Constitution, I may say that 
we deliberately eschewed the word ‘ national ’ in refer¬ 
ence to Hindi, as it cannot properly fit into the context 
of the scheme of the Act in as much as the different 
regional states are given the right in the Constitution 
itself to adopt, by law, one or more regional languages 
to be the official language for the concerned States. With 
India presenting the ultimate picture of the different 
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States adopting their own regional languages as the 
official language of the respective States, Hindi can, by- 
no stretch of imagination, be called the national language 
of India.”* 

/ 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai and Banaras Hindu Universities, who has no 
political axe to grind in opposing Hindi, made the follow¬ 
ing statement before the University Education Commis¬ 
sion : 


“ A Madrasee will have to be taught through Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese or Malayalam. To him Hindi is as 
foreign as English, French or Russian. I can definitely 
tell you that you can never make Madras learn Hindi. 

This aspect of the question is not borne in mind by many 
who write on this subject.” ^ 

In fact, recorded history, with all the colossal race and 
language movements it portrays, is imable to offer us a 
single instance of a foreign^ language succeeding in assum¬ 
ing the character of a national language, and existing on 
a co-equal plane with the native tongue. The adoption of 
a single language as the national language in a multi¬ 
lingual state raises the same fundamental issues and is 
similarly doomed to failure. 


-^y student of Anthropology or the Social Sciences 
will confirm that such a possibility would be inconceivable 
in the case of any large, well defined linguistic group, 
living together in a compact area. There have, of course, 
been many instances of attempts by conquerors (or a 
dominant group) to impose their language on the con¬ 
quered peoples (or a minority group); but such experi¬ 
ments, which betray ignorance of linguistic psychology, 
have always failed and have resulted invariably in either 


3 Indian Express, Madras, October 1, 1954. 

__ * of University Education' Commission, Delhi. 1951—Vol. 

II, Part n, P. 674. (Italics wine). 


^ foreign* Ipguage in this context would indlude any tongue 
other thM the mother tongue. Hindi would for instance be in this 
language, to the Tamil speaking people and Tamil would 
be classified* similarly m relation to the Hindi-speaking population. 
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(a) one of the languages being driven out from the field, 
or (5) the disappearance of both languages, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by an amorphous amalgam of the two, as in the 
case of North Indian languages whose structural charac¬ 
teristics are partly Aryan and partly Dravidian. In more 
recent times, imperialistic countries have often endea¬ 
voured to impose their language on the subject peoples of 
their colonial empires, but whilst the foreign language 
was adopted for limited purposes, it was never accorded 
a comparable status as a ‘ national language/ It always 
remained a foreign tongue, ready to be discarded the 
moment circumstances were propitious, although mean¬ 
time the national or native tongue had but a stunted and 
anaemic existence. 

Statesmen in multi-lingual countries have, in the past, 
shown great wisdom in handling this problem. In Swit¬ 
zerland, for instance, instead of forcing the majority lan¬ 
guage on the minority groups, they succeeded in getting 
the majority as well as all the minority languages recog¬ 
nised as national languages of the State: all the national 
languages save one were also adopted as official languages, 
the exception being the Romansh language which is 
spoken by less than 1 per cent of the population. Thus 
Canada has adopted English and French, Belgium French 
and Dutch, Switzerland German, French and Italian. 
Even the German speaking Swiss, though they belong to 
a race considered to be assertive and race proud and though 
they constitute a large majority (72 per cent) of the 
population, had the foresight to decide the issue not by 
coimting heads, but by conceding even to the small minority 
of Italians, constituting only 6 per cent of the population, 
the benefits of having their mother tongue as one of the 
official languages. 

In this connection it is well to clear up a misconception 
that appears to have arisen as a result of a confusion in 
regard to the connotation of the concepts ‘nation’ and 
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* nationality In the words of A. L. Klroeber, a distin¬ 
guished anthropologist and student of linguistic problems, 

“ nationality and nation are not necessarily the same, 
although they sometimes coincide .... An essentially 
single nationality can comprise several states that in 
modem political terminology are called nations such as 
Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians and British. 

On the contrary, most large states, and especially 
empires, have comprised a variety of nationalities .... 
Nation denotes a people organised under one Govern¬ 
ment, a ‘ body politic ’ . . . . 

“ Here are some contemporary cases of political 
nations that include two or more nationalities. Belgium 
is almost equally divided between Waloons speaking a 
French dialect in their homes and Flemings speaking a 
variant of Dutch. Switzerland is 72 per cent German 
speaking, 21 per cent French, 6 per cent Italian, 1 per 
cent Romansh. The Union of South Africa has a white 
population that is part English speaking and part 
Afrikaans or Dutch speaking, plus the racially distinct 
Bantu-Negro natives. India in 1947 set up house keeping 
on its own, as two independent political nations with 
dozens of nationalities and languages.” ^ 

What is the role and importance of language in the 
formation of nationalities ? Again to quote Kroeber : 

“ It is clear that of the several objective factors 
which operate to produce nationalities, language is on 
the whole much the most important. Without the free 
inter-communication that common speech provides, it is 
very difficult for the ‘ consciousness of kind ’ that is the 
subjective psychological precondition of nationality to 
arise.” ® 

Finally, Kroeber also dealt with the problem of lan¬ 
guage differences and political unity : 

There is a general understanding among the Swiss 
Citizenry that neither religion nor linguistic considera¬ 
tion is to serve as a basis for political crystallization.^ 

In India, on the contrary, religious cleavage has proved 

6 A. L. Kroeber, in Anthropology—New York, 1948, p. 226-227. 

6 Kroeber, op. cit p. 227. 
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a strong obstacle to political unity in the formative 
period. Language diversity was felt to be much less of 
a bar perhaps because of the wide availability of English . 
speech on upper educational levels. Should political 
intransigence drive out English, the diversity of natio¬ 
nalities kept separate by speech might become a greater 
threat to the political cohesiveness of India.” ® 

These are weighty remarks from the pen of a detached 
scholar, which have a ring of prophecy about them and 
which every Indian should read and re-read with care and 
solicitude. It is, of course, up to us to prove that Kroeber 
was mistaken in his forecast about the political cohesive¬ 
ness of India. This cannot be achieved, however, by mere 
wishful thinking. It requires first and foremost a recog¬ 
nition that the demand for linguistic states is a clear and 
unambiguous index to the ‘ consciousness of kind * which, 
reinforced by other factors, has produced many nationa¬ 
lities in India during the past 2,000 years and more. To 
ignore this development, or to delude oneself, like the 
proverbial ostrich, that it does not exist, is to ignore one 
of the most obvious and inescapable facts of history. Any 
attempt to circumvent or suppress this feeling of natio¬ 
nality based on language will surely result in mortal 
violence to the political unity of our country, which it 
should be the aim of every Indian to promote. The feeling 
that if somehow a single national language is forced on 
the multi-lingual population of India it would bring about 
unity is a dangerous illusion engendered by sheer wishful 
thinking and displays a gross ignorance of linguistic 
psychology. In fact it will have just the opposite effect. 

Having dealt with the ‘ national language * aspect, we 
shall now consider the question from the ‘ official language * 
angle. If the advocates of Hindi have as their objective 
the adoption of Hindi, merely as the ‘ official language ’ 
of the Indian Union, there is scope for better understand- 

f This has been made possible only because of the Swiss practice 
of giving equal recognition to all their mafor languages. 

8 Ibid. p. m 
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ing between such advocates of Hindi and those who are 
not necessarily opposed to Hindi but would nevertheless 
prefer linguistic provisions based on practical considera¬ 
tions. 

Before we deal with this issue however, it is desirable 
to formulate exact views regarding the ‘ regional 
language If it is accepted that the essence of democracy 
is government by the people, no government which is 
administered in a language not spoken and understood by 
the people can satisfy this vital requirement of democracy. 
Bharatan Kumarappa, a close associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi, said with reference to Mahatma Gandhi’s views : 

“ Gandhiji felt that for the rapid regeneration of our 
people, the first step was to remove straightaway the 
foreign medium of instruction from our schools and 
replace it by the mother tongue. ‘ If I had the powers 
of a despot, I would to-day stop the tuition of our boys 
and girls through a foreign medium, and require all 
teachers and professors on pain of dismissal to introduce 
the change forthwith, I would not wait for the prepa¬ 
ration of text-books. They will follow the change. It is 
an evil that needs a summary remedy.’ (Young India, 
1-9-1921). But what, it may be asked, has all this to 
do with the question of linguistic States ? Everything, 
would be Gandhiji’s reply. For the language of schools 
must also be the language of the State. In a democracy 
you cannot have a State run in a language foreign to the 
people. Hence the States have to be recognized on the 
basis of the language of the area.” ® 

No one who believes in democracy can therefore contest 
the absolute necessity for education and the administration 
of the State to be in the language of people of the State. 
If this is conceded, the next issue to be considered is the 
specific function to be performed by the ‘ official language ’ 
of the Union. 

In order to arrive at an agreed range of functions, it 
would prove most profitable if we were to spell out the 

8 Hindustan Times, Delhi, October 4, 1954. 
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different needs to be fulfilled by language in India, in its 
three aspects, uiz., regional, administrative (or official) 
and international. Having thus narrowed the range of 
needs which the proposed* official language might serve, 
it should then be possible for us to decide which language 
is best fitted to be the official language. 

Broadly, the functions served by the different lan¬ 
guages in India are : 

(i) The medium of spoken and written communi¬ 

cation generally witiiin the region. 

(ii) the medium of instruction in non-scientific and 

non-technical subjects; 

'iii) the medium of instruction in scientific and 
technical subjects ; 

{iv) the language of administration of the State, 
local bodies, etc.; 

(u) the language of administration at the Centre 
and the medium of communication between 
the Centre and the States and between the 
States themselves; 

(vi) the medium of contact with world developments 
in the fields of science, technology, etc.; 

vuii) the medium of cultural contacts with the out¬ 
side world, particularly in regard to economic 
and political concepts ; 

(uiii) the medium of international contacts in the 
fields of diplomacy, foreign trade, etc. 

With the exception of item (i) and partly item (ii), all the 
other language needs are at present met by the English 
language, no doubt, largely as a consequence of historical 
factors. In the future set up, the functions of the regional 

3 
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language will be expanded to covet items (i), (ii) and 
(iv) and perhaps also at a later date item (in). (M the 
rest, the needs of items (ui) to (viii) and also of item (iii) 
(until the regional language is in a position to handle this) 
can be met only by an international language such as 
English, which will therefore continue to serve these needs 
as hitherto. 

We are thus left with the single item (u) viz., 

the language of administration at the Centre and the 

medium of communication between the Centre and the 

States and between the States themselves 

as the sole function to be served by the * official language *, 
and it is for us to consider, in an atmosphere free of irra¬ 
tional prejudices and false sentiment, which language will 
serve best this limited—^indeed extremely limited— 
objective. 

Without going into the intrinsic merits or demerits of 
any language, let us confine ourselves to the question 
whether either of the two languages which every Indian 
citizen must of necessity learn to serve the needs specified 
imder (i) to (iv) and (vi) to (viii), viz., the regional lan¬ 
guage and English, cannot also serve as the * official 
language * for the purpose of item (v) and whether there is 
any compelling need to resort to a third language for this 
limited purpose. Leaving aside for the moment the ques¬ 
tion of restricting the number of official languages, there 
can be no objection on a priori grounds to either or both 
the regional language and English becoming ‘ official 
languages ’. Nor is it possible to make out a valid case for 
the introduction of a third language merely for the 
extremely limited purpose of serving item No. (u). In a 
country like India, with miserably low standards of literacy 
and education, the study of even two languages will consti¬ 
tute a severe handicap but the imposition of an additional 
third language will surely be an unbearable and unjustifi¬ 
able burden. 
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The ideal solution would, of course, be to adopt all the 
principal languages spoken in India as ‘official languages ’ 
of the Centre. We have already seen how other multi¬ 
lingual states like Canada, South Africa, Belgium, Swit¬ 
zerland and nearer home Ceylon and Pakistan have 
adopted this obvious solution; the last named country 
attempted to force a single language as the ‘ officii 
language ’ but the experiment proved disastrous and was 
promptly abandoned. 

There is, however, one weighty objection to the adop¬ 
tion of all the principal languages of India as ‘official 
languages * and that is their large number, viz., fourteen. 
The practical difficulties of adopting as many as fourteen 
as ‘ official languages ’, especially in the present stage of 
our economic and social development when there are so 
many more pressing problems awaiting solution, may prove 
well nigh insuperable. We have therefore to agree, how¬ 
soever reluctuntly, to restricting the number of official 
languages. However, once we concede this, we have also 
to reconcile ourselves to the natural corollary that the 
‘ official language ’ (or languages) of the Union of India 
will not be understood or spoken by large sections of the 
people, a defect which, it must be admitted, detracts from 
the full effectiveness of democracy. 

In deciding this or similar questions, it is as well to 
remember that India is a vast sub-continent with a popu¬ 
lation of over 340 millions and it would show a total lack 
of statesmanship to think merely in terms of majority and 
minority, where the interests of large groups of this mag¬ 
nitude are involved. Any attempt to decide the language 
issue merely by counting heads or by agreement among 
political caucuses is bound to have untoward results, as 
happened in Pakistan. 

Having come to the conclusion that the number of 
‘official languages’ has for practical considerations to be 
restricted, and having found that either of the two Ian- 
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guages, which the people of every State have of necessity 
to learn, viz., the regional language and English, can well 
serve as the " official language we are left with English 
as the only language which would meet all the require¬ 
ments of the case, in other words, as the Hobson’s choice 
for ‘ official language English is already in the field as 
the de facto * official language ’ at present and a decision 
in favour of English creates no fresh problems to tackle. 
It would also avoid the inevitable discrimination which the 
choice of any one of the fourteen languages would neces¬ 
sarily involve. It may be argued that no other country 
has adopted a foreign tongue as its ‘ official language ’ but 
let us not forget that we are trying the unique experiment 
of uniting 10 or more nationalities with as many languages, 
into a single nation, a colossal experiment which at no time 
in the history of the world has been conducted with any 
measure of success. 

There is of course the sentimental objection against 
English being the ‘ official language ’ on the ground that 
it is a foreign tongue but, in a purely historical sense, all 
the main non-Dravidian languages in India trace their 
genealogy to what is known as the ‘ Indo-European group 
of languages ’ and in that sense they are as much foreign 
to the indigenous peoples of India as English, the only 
difference being that, in point of time, the former languages 
have been in India much longer and have been adopted by 
larger numbers of people as their mother tongue. Further, 
English is fast shedding its strangeness as a foreign lan¬ 
guage in most countries of the world on account of the 
diverse international fimctions it performs to-day and it 
would be as unreasonable to reject English on the sole, 
ground that it is not a native language as it would be to 
reject the political, economic, scientific, technological and 
cultural knowledge that we have imbibed and are con¬ 
tinuing to imbibe from’ the rest of the world, on the ground 
that such knowledge is derived not from na.tive but from 
foreign sources. One has to weigh the enormous advan- 
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tages to be derived by adopting English as. the official 
language against mere sentimental prejudices. It would 
be appropriate here to recall what Mr. Hanumanthiah, the 
Chief Minister of Mysore and a distinguished Congressman, 
said in Madras on September 18, 1954. He said: 

“After all, what we want is knowledge, enlighten¬ 
ment and liberalization of our minds and outlook. What 
does it matter therefore, which language can get us these 
benefits ? And English—^without prejudice to other 
languages—^is one of the languages that can bestow these 
benefits on us. 

“ Space has been annihilated by the ingenuity of 
man. We are all passing towards what is called a One 
World State. Even some of our political parties have 
that idea not only for the purpose of forging a common 
language but also for establishing what is called ‘ World 
Peace.’ One World government or State is the ultimate 
idea. In that idea English language itself becomes an 
important element. Now as we carry on through the 
medivun of English, we do not think in terms of Telugu, 
Kannada or Tamil. We are made to think instinctively 
as Indians first and last, and to go, a step further and that 
is the core of the philosophy imbedded in our Sanskrit 
texts also—^we should treat the whole world as a family. 

If we develop that outlook, we will also develop the 
spirit of tolerance towards the English language.” 

However, if, in spite of all these weighty reasons that 
compel the adoption of English, it is decided to yield to the 
sentimental antogonism towards English, the only 
reasonable and practicable solution appears to be to adopt 
as ‘ official languages ’: 

1. a representative of the Sanskritic languages of the 

north; 

2. a representative of the Dravidian languages of the 

south; and 

3. English, at any rate during a transitional period 

when the above languages qualify themselves 
to discharge all the functions which English 
now discharges; 
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with the condition that all officials at the Centre should 
have a good working knowledge, in addition to their own 
mother tongue, of at least one ‘ official language * different 
from their mother tongue. This will enable those who 
have a conscientious objection to the use of English to 
dispense with it as soon as the other ‘ official languages ’ 
are competent to carry out fully the functions allotted to 
them. No one will then be imder compulsion to learn 
more than one language in addition to his mother tongue 
to meet all his linguistic requirements. 

Compared with Switzerland, a country with a much 
smaller population but with three ‘ official languages a 
similar number cannot be considered as too many for the 
sub-continent of India. This is a simple solution which 
meets all points of view, rational as well as sentimental, 
and at the same time provides for the contingency of 
English being retained permanently as one of the ‘ official 
languages ’, should the passage of time assuage the acerbity 
of feelings against English and render such a course more 
acceptable than it is now. If there is a spirit of mutual 
give and take and the people speaking one regional lan¬ 
guage extend to people speaking other languages the rights 
and privileges they claim for their own, the solution that 
is suggested is capable of immediate acceptance and the 
language problem will once and for all be solved to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned, except those few who 
hanker for a special privilege or status for their own 
tongue. 

Undoubtedly, in the emotionally surcharged atmos¬ 
phere of to-day, the task is no easy one and leaders in this 
country are faced with an impleasant and thankless duty, 
but equally the responsibility of those who have to take 
a decision on such matters is great and any false or 
thoughtless step may cause imtold havoc to the coimtry 
and its peoples for generations to come, The sooner there¬ 
fore the issue is taken out of the arena of party pohtics 
and treated as a human problem to be studied at a lingu- 
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istic or scientific level, the greater is the possibility of a 
permanent solution being arrived at to the satisfaction of 
all genuine lovers of the country and in the best interests 
of national welfare. 

We cannot conclude this discussion better than by 
quoting the advice which Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of 
the Nation, offered to Pandit Nehru, when the latter was 
assailed by doubts: 

“I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in 
doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, 
apply the following test. Hecall the face of the poorest 
and the weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask 
yourself, if the step you contemplate is going to be of 
any use to him. Will he gain anything by it ? Will it 
restore him to a control over his own life and destiny ? 

In other words, will it lead to Swaraj for the hungry 
and spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubt and yourself melting 

away.” 



Kurinjci 

By 

P. L. SAMY, B.SC. 

The ancient Tamils classified the land into four 
conventional regions. They are, ‘Kurinjci’, ‘Mullai’, 
‘Marutham^ and ‘Neythal’. ‘Kurinjci* refers to the 
hills and rocky regions, and ‘Mullai’ to the jungles and 
grassy regions. ‘ Marutham ’ is the irrigated and cultivated 
lands, ‘ Neythal ’ refers to the coastal tracts. Though they 
seem to be conventional, a study of the plants that are 
usually ascribed to these regions reveal that these regions 
are typical habitats of a few at least of the plants and 
animals. For example, the plant Cdlophyllum Inophyllum 
(Punnai) and Ipomea Biloha (At: umbu) are usually found 
near the sea-shore and they are invariably described in 
poems which are found under the classification of ‘ Neythal 
Thinai ’. All mangrove plants (plants suited for sea-shore 
regions) are accurately mentioned in ‘Neythal’. So also 
Xerophytic plants (those adapted to hot and desert regions) 
are described under ‘Pa:lai Thinrai’ which refers to the 
regions which are dry and rainless with scrub jungles. 

In order to understand fully ancient Tamil poetry, one 
has to get a full understanding of the classification under 
which ancient Cangkam poetry is found. The word ‘ Thinai ’ 
is very comprehensive and ali-inclusive, denoting the im¬ 
portant cultural features of ancient Tamils. The Tamil 
grammarians explained the meaning of it under three heads 
called ‘ Muthal Porul: ’, ‘ Karu Porul: ’ and ‘ Uri Porul: *. 
Under ‘ Muthal Porul: ’ come the different regions cind 
seasons of Tamil Nad. The flora and fauna found 
in these regions come under ‘ Karu Porul: ’; ‘ Uri- 
porul: ’ means particular episodes in a man’s love life, 
psychologically and idealistically ascribed to the particular- 
l egions. For example the meeting of the lovers is always 
ascribed to ‘Kurinjci’, the mountain and mountainous 
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regions. The separation of lovers is associated with semi- 
desert regions and hot summer. 

The word ‘ Kurinjci ’ originally meant the flowers of a 
group of shrubs called Strobilanthes. Then- it came to 
denote the ‘ Thinai ’ imder the three heads. Though Tamil- 
nad cannot boast of high mountains like the Alps and 
Himalayas, yet it has got the eastern and the western ghats. 
In poems classified under ‘ Kurinjci * we can have a glimpse 
of the food-gathering civilisation of our ancestors. The 
people of these regions are said to collect the roots and 
honey and barter them for rice and other foodstuffs of the 
plains. Though the civilisation portrayed in these poems 
is of the food-gathering type, it does not necessarily mean 
the people lived in that stage of civilisation during the third 
Cangkam period. Poetry by the time of third Cangkam 
became highly conventionalised and rigid. The same con¬ 
ventional, idealistic, sonietimes artificial, stereotype situa¬ 
tions, descriptions and similes are often repeated, but the 
treatment is often refreshingly free. Probably the third 
Cangkam poetry represents the declining stage of an epoch 
in ancient Tamil literature. It would have taken hundreds 
of years to become so conventionalised, solidified and rigid. 
Poetry after the third Cangkam continued to draw inspira¬ 
tion from Cangkam poetry and imitated it without origina¬ 
lity. It had its rigor mortis due to too much rigidity and 
artificiality. Then the Kavya period and Bhakthi cult in 
Tamil Poetry started. The Cangkam poets usually had a 
keen eye for accurate observation, what modem biologists 
would term as the ecology of natural scene, of which Crabbe 
is a past master in English literature. 

The realistic treatment of nature found in Akanha:- 
nuitu, Kutunhthokai and Nhattin: ai is absent in later 
works. Direct observation is found less and less while 
convention rules the roast in later poetry. The plants are 
not treated in those earlier works in an idealistic and con¬ 
ventionalised manner. They strictly belong to the different 
natural regions. Kurinjci Paittu is a long poem, sung by 
Kapilar, on ‘ Kurinjci Thin: ai In this work as well as in a 
3 
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grammar called ItaydnaiT Akapporulif almost all the 
important plants in nature in different regions are grouped 
in one and the same mountainous region. Such artificial 
grouping of plants is not found in the earlier works of the 
Cangkam period. Tamil grammarians explain such artifici¬ 
ality as ‘ Thain: ai-mayakkambut it is really doubtful 
whether such a thing was meant by the ancient Tamil 
grammarians. Such confusion of plants in nature can 
never be thought of. It is difficult to think that one can 
find mangrove plants associated with the mountainous 
regions as Kapilar would have it in Kurinjcippaittu. 
The high altitude plants can never without mistake be 
described as belonging to the other regions. Though later 
commentators tried to give examples of the inter-change of 
plants in different regions from earlier Cankam poetry, they 
were not on the whole successful. Nhaccinairkkiniar, 
the celebrated commentator of Tholkaippiyam, cannot 
give indisputable examples for ‘ Thin: ai-mayakkam ’ and in 
the few examples from poetry he gives, he twists the mean¬ 
ing to serve his purpose. As Kurinjci Pa: ttu was 
composed to teach a form of Tamil literature as a grammar 
to a northern king, Kapilar probably took liberties in the 
description of plants. Such assemblage of all the beauti¬ 
ful plants in ‘ Kurinjci ’ was merely made to impress the 
pupil with the beauty of the lovers’ place of tryst. The 
description of the place of tryst in Kurinjci Pa: ttu and 
Itayana:r Akapporul: recall to one’s mind Baudelaire’s 
invocation to an ideal place, where all is beauty, where all 
is order—and why not— volupto. Even the trees and the 
creepers seems to be there by order. Later poets went one 
better than Kapilar in having artificial hills and man-made 
gardens as the place of the lovers’ meeting. Description 
of the lovers’ idyllic place of meeting abounds in Cangkam 
as well as later literature. Shakespeare’s sweetest scene 
is devoted to the idyllic forest of Arden. Modem psycho¬ 
logists would even see in such descriptions of idyllic forests 
and gardens primordial images of Paradise stored in the 
racial memory. 
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The main theme of Kurinjcippattu is the meeting of 
lovers. Nature in the mountainous and forest regions is 
well suited for such secret meetings of the lovers. Besides, 
as the commentator explains, the beauty of the woods is 
such as to make even an ascetic think of love. In one of 
the stories of Guy de Maupassant, an old couple are brought 
before the judge on a charge of misbehaviour near the 
woods. The judge takes a lenient view and dismisses the 
case saying that in winter the woods are dangerous. Love 
has a natural scope in the woody and hilly regions £ind also 
in the winter season. Has not Shakespeare said in Twelfth 
Night that “ Love thoughts lie rich when canopied with 
bowers ” ? Among the seasons winter was ascribed to 
‘ Kurinjci *. A study of psychology made the ancient Tamil 
poets associate the meeting of the lovers with the mountain¬ 
ous and forest regions and the winter season. 

According to Tamil literature lovers like midnight and 
the small hours for their meetings. Descriptions of nature 
in Cangkam poetry are strikingly beautiful; The lover is 
coming in the midnight. The dogs begin to bark. The 
birds nestle in their nests. The bright moon comes out of 
the clouds shedding its cool rays on the world. A stray 
cock mistaking the hour for early dawn, begins to crow. 
Owls make strange screeching noises. To the lover all 
these natural phenomena are obstacles to his meeting. All 
the “ wakeful influences ” of R. L. Stevenson are obstacles 
to the lovers ’ meetings. In Tholka: ppiyam, the most 
ancient Tamil grammar now extant, the rising of the moon 
and the barking of the dogs are mentioned as some of the 
obstacles. In some of the poems (Akam 5), we see the 
lover complaining against the barking of the dogs in the 
midnight and the moon coming out of the clouds. 
R. L. Stevenson mentions in his book. Travels with a 
Donkey, the barking of the dogs and the crowing of the 
cock in the midnight. Poets and novelists seem to be very 
fond of this phenomenon of the barking of the dogs in the 
midnight. The dogs barking in the midnight is a common 
occurrence not only in the villages of Tamilnad but all over 
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the world. Maurice de Guerin, the French Poet, when 
describing a French village in Brittany, says that hardly 
a sound comes from the villages except the barking of the 
dogs till far into the midnight. A striking similarity to 
the Cankam poem detailing the obstacles to the lovers’ 
meeting can be seen in one of the love songs of the tribes 
of Maikal hills in Central India: 

At midnight the dogs are barking 
The stars have come into the sky 
Long are the leaves of the yoimg bamboos 
And breaking through them comes my thief 
At midnight the dogs are barking. 

—Love Songs of Maikal Hills — 
By Verrier Elwin and Shamrao Hivale. 

Here in the simple song of the imsophisticated tribes of 
Maikal hills, the phenomenon of the dogs barking in the 
midnight is mentioned twice and, as is usual in Cangkam 
poetry, the lover is lovingly called a thief. It may bfe 
conjectured that Cangkam poems though much sophisticated 
had their origins in such simple love songs. In one of the 
novels of Alexander Kuprin, a Russian Novelist, the suicide 
of a university student at midnight is described. During 
his indecision and hesitancy, he hears the dogs barking from 
the Moscow suburbs. The student speaks to himself four 
or five times about the dogs barking and shoots himself. 

Dr. Verrier Elwin, the eminent anthropologist, says 
that the Baigas of Chota Nagpur, celebrate the festival for 
bees once in every nine years, when certain Strobilanthes 
group of plants bear flowers gregariously and attract 
swarms of bees. The Baigas celebrate the ceremonial 
eating of the wild honey at the end of the festival. The 
shrubs which they call ‘ Mohate ’ and ‘ Amhere ’ flower and 
the bees make a great deal of honey. The Baigas also have 
a legend for the bee festival. At the end of the festival the 
men return from the forest with baskets of honey and they 
dance round the fire with the' branches of Strobilanthes 
tied to their loins. I am indebted to Dr. Verrier Elwin for 
the above information. The ancient Tamils were very 
much interested in this plant, Strobilanthes. The word 
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‘ Kurinjci ’ took its name after the name of the flower of 
the plant. In Kutunhthokai, Nhattin:ai, Akanha:^ 
nu: tu and other Cangkam works, there are many references 
to this plant. Putam 374 mentions mountains clothed with 
black stalk Strobilanthes. That the flower has got lot 
of nectar and is specially liked by the insects was well- 
known to the ancient Tamil poets. They also noted the 
numerous shieldlike honeycombs that were found during 
the flowering season of these plants. The Tamils consi¬ 
dered the honey of this plant the sweetest of all honey got 
in the forest. The present day Baigas and the ancient 
Tamils have noted the flowering of this strange plant and 
the glut of honeycombs during its flowering time. This 
shows that the tribal people should have had some sort of 
intercourse with the ancient Tamils. The Todas of Nilgiris 
even now calculate the age of their children by reckoning 
the flowering of this plant. The primitive Tamils calculated 
the years by the flowering of the tree called ‘ Vengai 
The Gazetteer of the Nilgiris also mentions the strange 
plant flowering every twelfth year. 

According to botanists, the Strobilanthes is a conspicu¬ 
ous undergrowth of mountainous regions. It flowers after 
about nine years and continues flowering till the twelfth 
year and then dies. There are several species of this plant 
in South India and Ceylon. They are found 6,000 feet 
above sea level in the Western Ghats, the Nilgris, Kodai- 
kanal and the Palni Hills. As the plant is found only in 
the mountainous regions and as it seems to be very strange 
and peculiar, the ancient Tamils aptly and ingeniously 
named the mountainous regions and its civilisation by the 
name of the flower. The other regions are also named after 
the flowers of the different plants peculiar to the different 
regions. No commentator can take refuge under ‘ Thin;ai- 
mayakkam ’ and say that Strobilanthes can be ascribed with 
accuracy to the other regions. Strobilanthes in nature can 
never be foimd in other regions. ‘ Thiniai-mayakkam’ as 
applied to many plants and even some animals can never 
be correct. 
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There are four well-known species of Strobilanthes in 
South India i.e., Strobilanthes caudatus, Strobilanthes 
anceps, and Strobilanthes kunthianus. Strobilanthes 
amabilois and kunthianus grow on the eastern side of the 
Nilgris. The Tamils even distinguished a few of the species 
by the colour of the flowers. Many Cangkam poems men¬ 
tion particularly the black stalk of the flower {Kutunh- 
thokai 3, Akanha:nu:tu 308 and Putam 374). The Tamils 
named the different ‘ra:kas’ under ‘Kurinjci Pan: ’ (a 
tune peculiar to the mountainous regions) by the different 
colours of the flowers of this plant. One ‘ ra: ka ’ was called 
‘Me:ka Ra:ka Kurinjci’, as the flower of one kind of 
Strobilanthes had grey flowers. Another ‘ra:ka’ was 
called ‘ Viyarba Kurinjci ’ as the flower was of bright red 
colour. One later poem compares the colour of the 
‘ Kurinjci ’ flower to that of ‘ kumkum ’ (a red powder 
used for adornment by women), ‘Ponvan:n:a Kurinjci’ 
probably refers to the yellow colour of yet another species. 
This shows that the Tamils psychologically associated 
certain colours with certain tunes and melodies. In the 
name of the well-known ‘ ra: ka ’ called ‘ Ni:la: mpuri ’ there 
is the association of blue colour. This ‘ra:ka’ was 
formerly called ‘ Sathari ’ which also means blue. The 
Tamils seem to have had some sort of notion about ‘ colour- 
music ’. Certain colours are associated with the music of 
certain well-known musicians like Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
and others in western countries. 

It is realiably learnt that the gregarious flowering of 
the Strobilanthes has already started in Kodaikanal and 
the Nilgiris. It was seen to flower in 1910, 1922, 1934 and 
1946. 

Some of the love songs of Maikal hills have strange, 
significant echoes in the love songs of the Cangkam litera¬ 
ture. The imagery and nature description in these poems 
and songs have something in common which one cannot fail 
to note. Some of the customs and ideas of the tribal people 
have their counterpart in Cangkam poems. There must 
have been some connection between some of the hill tribes 
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of other parts of India and Tamil people in ancient times. 
This is a field of research which is sure to yield good results. 
Though nothing can be said about the cultural intercourse 
of these tribes with the ancient Tamils one cannot fail to 
notice the striking similarity of their customs and songs 
with those of the ancient Tamils. Incidentally such a com¬ 
parative study of the songs, customs and practices of the 
tribes will be helpful in finding out whether the Tamils 
came from the North or spread out from the South. Here is 
a field of research which scholars should pursue with profit. 

For the benefit of botanists and those interested in 
botany I am here giving a scientific description of the plant 
from an authority on systematic botany. 

STROBILANTHES I 

Shrubs, undershrubs or herbs, often gregarious and 
only flowering after a period of nine years and then dying 
off. Leaves opposite, often unequal, toothed or subentire, 
usually lineolate with raphides as are the bracts and other 
green parts. Flowers capitate or in strobilate or inter¬ 
rupted bracteate spikes or panicled, sessile or sometimes 
pedicelled, usually with 1 floral bract and 2 bracteoles. 
Calyx usually deeply 5-partite, the lobes narrow, sub¬ 
equal or one longer, rarely 2-lipped. Corolla usually white 
blue or purple, rather large, straight or curved, the upper 
part ventricose, the lower cylindric; lobes 5, rounded or 
ovate, twisted to the left in bud. Stamens 2 or, more 
usually, 4 didynamous; filaments monadelphous, the bases 
combined in a sheath more or less adherent at the middle 
of the corolla, the margins free; anthers oblong, muticous, 
2-celled. Disk small or as a stalk to the ovary. Ovary 
2-celled, ovules 2 in each cell; style linear; stigma of one 
branch, linear the other suppressed or a mere point. Fruit 
a 2- or 4- seeded capsule, the placentas sometimes separating 
elastically. Seeds much compressed, glabrous or hairy on 
strong curved retinacula. 
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The southernmost part of the Indian peninsula is 
occupied by the district of Timnelveli the very heart of 
Tamilnad; it lies at the eastern foot of the sacred Podiyil 
hill—on its slopes the Tamil language is said to have been 
born. And not far from this part of the Tamil country lies 
the famous Madurai, the cradle of Tamil civilization. 

The district of Tirunelveli is a big plain, sloping gradu¬ 
ally to the east, cut by shallow river-beds which are fed by 
periodical freshes and floods. The surface of the soil is 
covered by a thin layer of crumbling quartz and reddish 
earth; yellowish and rusty dust gives the characteristic tinge 
to the whole nature here. Of all the thirty-four rivers, which 
spring in the mountains in the north-west, clothed in ever¬ 
green forest, only Tamiraparuni, and Sitraru keep water 
constantly, being fed both by south-west and north-east 
monsoons. 

Along the sea-coast run coral reefs ; on the arid shore 
and its dunes ((S^ifl)grow palmyra palms ; shallow waters, 
small lakes and back-waters near the coast are used as salt- 
marshes. The country lying to the north ot the Gulf of 
Mannar is a sort of arid steppe or heath; flat, sandy, salt, 
v/hitish or reddish ground is covered by bushes, palmyras, 
in places by patches of plantains, or banana trees, irrigated 
from wells, strewn here and there with herds of cattle and 
buffaloes and flocks of sheep. This arid country has for 
long been a typical emigration territory.^ 

The history of this country is unusually rich and varied. 
Politically it had belonged, incidentally, either to the neigh¬ 
bouring Tiruvidangur State or to the Pandiyan Kingdom 
(up till 1064, when the Pandiyans were beaten by the great 
Rajendra Choladeva). After Muslim invasion in 1310-11 

1. In 1878-79 only, 34,083 emigrants left Tirunelveli District for Ceylon. 
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a restoration of the Pandiyas took place. But nearly for 
four hundred years the country was subjected to terrible 
anarchy and suffering, brought incidentally by Muslim ad¬ 
venturers, pretenders to the Pandiyan throne and Telugu 
Nayakkas. Since 1774 the territory was ruled by * inde¬ 
pendent* poligars, appointed mostly by the Nawab of 
Arcot. In 1801 the British made the best use of anarchy 
and confusion and occupied the whole territory. 

At the time of Bharathi’s birth the district had 1,700,000 
inhabitants in 39 towns and 1,458 villages (86% Hindus, 
8% Christians and 5% Muslims). Over 50% of the whole 
population were tillers. 16%, the Nadars, lived by the 
toddy-tapping and jaggery-making industry. There were 
about 9% of Paraiyar*, 6% of Idaiyar (herds-men), 
4% of crEiftsmen and 4% of Brahm*ans. There was 
only 1% of Chettis (traders). The tillers cultivated rice 
(about 30%), sesamum )sesamum indicum), ragi {Eleusine 
corocana), castor-plant, betel, coriander, spiked millet 
(Pennisetum typhoideum ), cholam Sorghum vulgare ), 
bananas, red-pepper, tobacco, coffee (rarely), coconuts and 
mangoes (on river banks). 15% of cultivated land is 
occupied by cotton, especially round Kovilpatti not far from 
our poet’s birth-place. 

At the time of Bharathi’s birth, 60% of all inhabitants 
lived under ryotwari system, 29% of the soil belonged to 
the Zamindars and 8% was inam-land. Those 1,446 sq. 
miles of zamindari-land were divided among 19 landlords; 
one of the wealthiest of them was the raja of Ettayapuram, 
who has been paying yearly £8,836 fixed revenue. 

Ettayapuram in the Ottapidaram taluk of Tirunelveli 
District was, in fact, in Bharathi’s time, a small “king¬ 
dom ” for and in itself. In 1,878, 349 villages with 
126,660 inhabitants belonged to the zamindar, whose 
revenue was 28,781 pounds yearly. In addition to the 

2. Often mentioned in Bharathi’s prose and poems together with the 
Fallar. (udrmrit) 

4 
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tillers, there lived many Nadars there who made their living 
out of the 70 thousand palmyras growing in this samas- 

thanam. 

Now, Bharathi’s life begins like a fairly-tale. 

In this Tirunelveli country, in the land of palmyras, 
rice and cotton—and of the southern dialects of Tamil— 
there lived a devout Saivite Brahman by name of Suppaiyar 
with his wife Baghiradiyammal, childless and lonely for a 
long time. After much penance and many vows a daughter 
was born imto them, by name of Kuppammal and then a 
son Sinnachami, the father of our poet. The daughter was 
safely married, the son educated in the good old traditional 
way, 

Sinnachami Aiyar, learned deeply in Sanskrit and 
Tamil, in astrology, medicine and other traditional sciences 
and art—^but having also a fair knowledge of English—^won 
the first place at the ‘ court ’ of Ettayapuram. The then 
‘ ruling * zamindar (he called himself maharaja or sama- 
sthanadhipati) gave assistance to traditional learning and 
education which was a medley of admirable formal 
knowledge and exceedingly well-trained memory, very 
minute and very uncritical knowledge of Tamil and 
Sanskrit literature, a hotch-potch of astrological, ayurvedic 
and linguistic as well as religious and philosophical ideas, 
of enlightenment and superstitions. This was the atmos¬ 
phere, in which Bharathi was living as a small boy and as a 
promising youth. 

At the Ettayapuram samasthanam—^this body of syco¬ 
phantic panegjrrists was called a rajasabha—the survivals 
of defenerate, oriental despotism had joined with 
typical marks of landlordish capitalism. According to 
Bharathi himself, this mixture produced an atmosphere of 
“ a cage ” and “ a drowsy kingdom The poet describes 
landlords in several places of his works and imdoubtedly 
the basis of these descriptions has been formed by his re- 
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collections of his green years, spent in Ettayapuram. So, 
for example, he writes in his Essays 
p. 373 : “ In the above said Ettayapuram there lives also a 
zamindar. He is now about thirty or thirty-five years of 
age. He is handsome to look at—^not unlike a ripe, pinkish 
lemon. You recognize in his appearance and in his be¬ 
haviour English jeducation at once. Nay, his habits remain 
one of a poligar from old times . . . He loves horse-races 
and huntings dearly; he keeps four hundred pointers . . . 
In that palace of his he has twelve wives, wedded 
unto him according to law — and besides a train of 
mistresses . . . The said zamindar is also a great 
devotee of Shiva; he uses most abundantly ashes of 
cow-dung and rosary of nuts 

The poet’s father, as already said, became one of the 
first savants in the rajasabha of the zamindar. This 
wonderful man—^though an orthodox Saivite and Brahman 
—^was strongly influenced by the storm of his times and 
some of his keen ideas were both modern and surprising ; 
he spent his time in attempts to carry out his plans of 
industrialization of backward tracts of Southern India and 
in strong efforts to propagate modern technical and 
machine-work methods in handicraft and agricultme. 

Sinnachami Aiyar married the daughter of his maternal 
imcle, Lakshmi. On the 11th December, 1882, a son was 
bom unto them in Ettayapuram, whom they called Subrah- 
manya. 

The eighties of the last century were for India a time of 
social,, political and cultural revolution, the time, when the 
third period of modern Indian history began—^the era of 
monopolist financial capitalism. The era of commercial 
capitalism, the characteristic feature of which was forced 
import of English products, came to its end during that time. 

3. I am informed that Bharathi has described a zamindar samastha n am 
in a brilliant manner in his ChinTuichankaran kathai. Unfortunately I have 
not been able to use this text for my study. 
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About the year 1800 roughly half of all Indians had been 
living by agriculture, the other half had been spending its 
time in handloom industry, wood-carving, dye-work, metal- 
engraving and other handicrafts. At the beginning of our 
century nearly two thirds of India’s population lived by 
agriculture. The end of the nineteenth century is thus a 
period of further decline of Indian home-industry. At the 
same time it is the period of permanent crisis in agriculture 
in the form of repeated famines. There are three main 
reasons for this crisis : the constant move of the people from 
towns to the country, primitive agricultural methods and 
the indebtedness of the peasants, growing from generation 
to generation. The gulf between the landlord on the one 
side and the small farmer on the other deepens very consi¬ 
derably. The tendency towards industrialization appears 
simultaneously with the tendency to do away definitely 
with small Indian home-industry. In 1900, already more 
than a million of Indians worked in factories ruled by 
modern capitalist methods—especially textile-works and 
indigo producing factories. This development was recog¬ 
nized and felt by Bharathi, and, what more, it has been 
rightly analyzed by him in one of his essays.^ 

Politically this was the period when the last phase of 
the Indian National Movement was •started. The American 
fight for Independence, the French Revolution and the ideas 
and ways of Western European parliamentary democracies 
are some of the sources of the democratic and national 
movement in India in the nineteenth century. Not a few 
places in Bharathi’s work reveal deep influence of Gari¬ 
baldi’s and Mazzini’s writings. But, at the same time, the 
Indian fight for freedom roots deeply in native soil; it 
unfolds from the inner social and political relations in India 
itself,' 

■The Engli^^ Western education in India. 

This education has become the means and channel through 
which Indian intelligentsia comes into contact with demo- 

4. * QfEirifisoiriarit ’ Essays, p. 592. 
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cratic ideas of the West, with the works of Shelley, Byron, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Whitman and those of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Tolstoy, Chekhov and Gorky, to name only 
authors cited in Bharathi's works. The progressive role 
played by the British raj in India—the deep and bold 
reforms, abolishing of suttee, thugee etc., led by such 
splendid men as Sir Henry Lawrence—ceases to be progres¬ 
sive gradually in the last years of the nineteenth century 
and, at the same time, new forces rise in Indian society, 
represented by young, greedy native bourgeoisie and the 
new, educated middle-class of lawyers, doctors, journalists, 
teachers and administrators. In the year 1882—^the year 
of our poet’s birth—first symptoms of fight between the old 
British and the young Indian bourgeoisie, full of progres¬ 
sive ideas of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, appear in the 
well-known request of Lancashire weavers to abolish import 
duties, as a result of their feeling anxious about the growth 
of Indian textile industry. As another instance of new 
Indian undertaking we may mention the founding of 
Swadeshi Shipping Company by a friend of our poet, the 
Tamil hero, V.O. Chidambaram Pillai, in 1908. 

In those years, stir and commotion appear also among 
the masses of the Indian people. The evolution of the 
national movement was not, of course, equal in all parts of 
the land. The most progressive and awakened territory 
was Bengal, ready to fight. The southernmost parts of 
India, where Bharathi was born, had been more conserva¬ 
tive. South India was a country without industry, the 
prevailing system of agriculture being ryotwari,—^not so 
cruel and exploiting a system as Zamindari. There has 
been, also, in South India a strong and influential class of 
Brahmans, and the role played by religion has been very 
strong. Another important fact was that the Indian revolt 
in 1857 was nearly without any reaction in South India. 
Although the southern parts of India had been for long the 
scene of early colonial conquests, it was Bengal where the 
actual history of British occupation and rule began. 
Calcutta was the administrative, commercial and cultural 
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centre of British India. And here also, in 1885, three years 
after our poet’s birth, the Indian National Congress was 
founded. 

And the cultural and literary development of the 
country has been very unequal, too. Whereas in Bengal 
the literary and cultural renaissance was fully flourishing, 
in Southern India the educated only began to contact 
Western thought, the literary products of Europe and 
^ America, the political ideas of bourgeois revolution and 
parliamentary democracy. Tamil literature had been 
captivated by old, traditional, sterile and unproductive 
themes. Since Father C. J. Beschi’s Paramartha Kuruvin 
Kathai, there had appeared no really valuable piece of good 
Tamil prose. Tamil authors had been going on composing 
their stale poetry according to old prescriptions. The litera¬ 
ture was not at all quite so “ excellent ” as K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri says in his book, A Primer . , Madras, 1953. 

And Bharathi felt it and fought against it: 

u3SS)fl)^rr& iSLD&^ishCoerr uipiij<3S&D^s^r Q^ir<^su^CBecirir 
LTlSleiDLDuSi^&O 

There is no use in boasting among ourselves in private about 
past glories. 

The author quoted says rightly in his book (p. 118) : 
“ . . . there is (sc, in the nineteenth century) a clash 
between the ancient and the modern cultures. It cannot be 
said that the century discloses any remarkable literary 
achievement . . . What we see in the nineteenth century 
is a crop of Puranas and Stotras in the old styles, and a 
crop of translations of western works ...” In the second 
haK of that century several more influential authors appear 
and their common feature is the love for the past; they do 
not or will not see the painful problems of the present. We 
shall show only a typical example of the work of such 
authors. It is the “drama” Manonmaniyam (1891) by 
P. Sundaram Pillai, Professor of Philosophy; the author 
says himself in the introduction : “ The play here sub¬ 

mitted, it is needless to say, is meant for the study room and 
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not the stage . . . The plot of the play is bas^ on one of 
Lord Lytton’s Last Tales of Miletus . . The author 
had to write a commentary on his own play, and he asks the 
reader to be “ provided with a good Tamil dictionary ” to 
be able to read it. Well, it was an attempt to create Tamil 
drama, and to incite the reader to study further the literary 
language. We shall not refer to various writers and poets 
flourishing in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
We want to mention only Arumuga Navalar of Jaffna 
(1823-1879) who designed certainly a more useful pattern 
for further development by his edition of classical texts. 
He was the pupil of Percival—and, here we want to stress 
the fact that it is time to appraise the work done for Tamil 
and Tamil literature by European missionaries and orienta¬ 
lists. Damodaram Pillai (1832-1901) deserved well of 
Tamil classical literature by his editing Tolkappiyam 
Kalittogai, Virasoliyam and other ancient works. This 
meritorious work had been kept up by the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar, one of the greatest 
scholars of Tamilnad in recent times. 

Conditions enabling Tamil literary evolution to change 
radically developed not until the very end of the nineteenth 
century when the Bengali Renaissance culminated in the 
work of Rabindranath Tagore, when the very bosom of 
national movement was shaken by inner struggle. Raj am 
Iyer is a forerunner of Bharathi in the sense that he deals 
with current and contemporary Tamil life in his novel 
Kamalamhal Sarittiram. He combines realism with 
romance ; and, naturally, it is necessary, according to him, 
to become reconciled with everything, for whatever 
happens is for oiir benefit. 

A sort of revolution in the development of Tamil litera¬ 
ture and in the whole cultural and political life of Tamilnad 
is the birth of Tamil Journalism, associated for ever with 
the name of G. Suppiramaniya Ayyar, the founder of 
Swadeshamitran, a future tribune of Bharathi. Stoa- 
deshamitran, had been playing in the service of the national 
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moveinent, a progressive role in political and literary 
development of Tamilnad for many years. Only when 
reading a quotation which says that “ the vernacular news¬ 
papers of Madras, printed in Tamil and Telugu, are politi¬ 
cally unimportant, being still for the most part devoted to 
religion” vide p. 480, Imperial Gazetteer of India, we 
realize the importance of this daily for South Indian 
development. 

In 1880 two papers were founded by Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion) and the English 
weekly The Maratha. The movement in Bengal, Tilak’s 
speeches and writings and Swadeshamitran were the 
three important, native and Indian sources—contemporary, 
daily sources, of the intoxicating nectar of patriotic and 
revolutionary ideas for the young poet. Thus we see that 
at that time, economic, social, political and cultural condi¬ 
tions developed in such a way as to draw the attention of 
Tamil authors to the future of Mother India. 

Bharathi’s mother died when the boy was five. His 
father married again one of his remote relatives by name 
of Valliyammal to give motherly care and attention to both 
his children, Suppaiya® and his little sister, Bagirathi. This 
good young woman became Suppaiya’s dear and faithful 
friend, rather than a mother. 

The origins of the inner conflicts and contradictions in 
Bharathi’s work are rooted deeply in his very youth. There 
is, on one side, the atmosphere full of Brahmanic orthodoxy, 
customs and manners, of classical Tamil and Sanskrit 
poetry, of sutras and sastras and Puranic tales ; on the other 
the progressive, courageous ideas of his father, who prefers 
natural science to traditional knowledge, who regards 
mathematics as the queen of all knowledge._ And he hopes 
that his son will study deeply this science and then carry 
out the father’s plans of industrialization. 

5. «ua>uujir rrdru^ uirir^iua-(si(s dtilQif Qs^&eoCiQuiuf, 

(Sellammal Bharathi, Bharathiyar Sarittiram, p. 6). 
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There is a nice anecdote told about' Bharathi’s 
Lehrjahre; his father asked him to go and study mathe¬ 
matics and Suppaiya began to sing words-, rhyming with 
(Kaniakku) (6sasr<i^) (piniakku) (LSeaara^) (vaniakku) 
(QjeKTS(s) (maniakku) (masra^) etc. This little story— 
and there are some others very similar—shows a little the 
future poet’s intimate relation to language. 

There is another story from the poet’s childhood, relat¬ 
ing to his talents. It is the well-known episode about a 
Tamil pandit who had asked the boy to sing a poem on a 
very special theme: which was done immediately with 
such ability and perfection that the pandit exclaimed: 
“Well—^they certainly were right to call thee Bharathi”. 
The title of Bharathi (Tam. uirir^ Skt. hharati), meaning 
a learned and wise and talentful person, had been conferred 
upon Suppaiya on some occasion—and imder this name the 
poet then became famous. 

His education was irregular. It consisted mainly in 
reading and memorizing a few great classical authors, 
especially Kamban, Valluvar and Tayumanavar, and, of 
course, his father’s lessons in mathematics. The work of 
those three giants of Tamil literature is the most fertile 
native source of Bharathi’s work, especially as regards the 
form, but, sometimes, also the contents. Kamban’s 
supreme mastery of language, his splendid poetical diction 
influenced deeply our poet in some passages of his work. 
In Valluvar’s work, Bharathi valued mainly its noble eclecti¬ 
cism, its tolerance and deep ethos. The hynms of Tayu¬ 
manavar, this late exponent of hhakti, and his profound 
philosophy have influenced to an extent Bharathi’s religious 
ideas and some of his poems in .Vedantappadalkal and 
Thothirappadalkal as well as most of his songs as regards 
their form. Says Bharathi himself: 

ojfTLDjSfSfi Lfeo&JifiQeo aihu Sssrt^uT^j eu<^^euir(Sufr^f 
^etnsifSsiretfieuLj (Ju/rcu izjfrns/a^j/OLo 

Nowhere in the world have we known a poet like Kamban 
or Valluvan or Ilango. 
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The poet felt great admiration (cf. some of his essays) 
for the ancient poetess, Auvaiyar, too. His Puthia A: thicudi 
(Lf^uj is composed in imitation of one of her 

collections. According to his wife, Srimathi Sellammal, 
Bharathi began to compose verses in his sixth or seventh 
year. 

Bharathi married in June, 1897, when he was fifteen. 
He married Sellammal, the daughter of Sellappa Aiyar of 
Kilakkadaiyam in Tirunelveli district. She was seven at 
that time. The typical Hindu, Brahman marriage rites 
were very festive and magnificent, lasting four days. In 
Bharathiyar Sarittiram, Srimati Sellammal quotes 
Bharathi’s verses composed on this particular occasion, 
verses full of naive emotion and ripe knowledge, sounding 
like an echo of Krishna-Radha songs : 

__the body melts in its own heat like wax, yet now, O, you 

sinner, I shall embrace you and fondle, and if you give me 
a kiss, I shall worship you for ever. 

His v/ife adds that she—a simple, country-girl of seven as 
she was—^had been trembling with shyness and affection. 

According to Bharathi himself, his father was “stub¬ 
born ” and “ obstinate ” about his industrialization plans. 
Sinnachami Aiyar had had very modem designs upon his 
son : he intended to send him to Europe to get acquainted 
with economic and industrial problems of the West. But 
before he was able to carry out his plans, he died, just a 
year after his son^s marriage. His property had been con¬ 
sumed entirely by his imrealized experiments. Bharathi’s 
journey to Europe was naturally out of the question. And 
with the death of his father, Bharathi’s continuous struggle 
for bare existence began, that incessant economic hardship, 
pressing the poet’s whole life. 

Bharathi feels himself lonely and helpless without his 
father (cf. his poems on p. 14 of Srimati Sellammal’s 
^Qjxttiro/fri ). H^ leaves Ettayapuram fpr Tiyunelyelt wherp 
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he attends for some time from the first to the fifth class, 
Hindu College. At the same time, he gets acquainted with 
some foreign authors, mainly with English and American 
poets. He had nobody who would support in bis 
studies ,and yet he wants to learn. His wife lives still at 
her father’s house in Kadaiyam, as the consummation- 
marriage had not yet taken place. His aunt,- Kuppammal, 
the sister of his father, invited him to come and live with 
her and her husband in Kasi (Banaras). And Bharathi 
leaves South India for the first time. 

During that time of Bharathi’s stay in Banaras, 
Northern India experiences a stormy political development 
which centres in Bengal and the Punjab. In 1885, the 
Indian National Congress has been founded, the first and 
most important organisation of the Indian national move¬ 
ment, an organisation rooted in the activities of the Indian 
middle class, of the young, and, objectively progressive, 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

From the British point of view, the Congress is, at 
first, welcome, as a wall against the danger of revolution, 
as a safety valve of dangerous feelings and ideas. But soon 
the Congress itself became a place of vehement inner con¬ 
troversies : on one side there were those who, hesitating 
and irresolute, got as far as collaborating with imperialism 
against the danger of a mass-movement; on the other side, 
some of the Congress leaders really led the people in its 
national struggle. Bharathi never supported the compro¬ 
misers in the Congress. He was following—^both in his life 
and works—the radical movement. It is true that he 
esteemed highly such men as Gokhale—a t3q)ical moderate 
and a representative of compromise and hesitation—^but this 
was honour offered to some indisputable merits these men 
had in the first phase of the movement, not to their ideas. 
Bharathi’s own political life, his work as a poet and journa¬ 
list, prove that he appears as a typical spokesman of young, 
revolutionary, democratic and progressive Indian bour¬ 
geoisie of the period which preceded the First World War, 
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The old school of jnoderates in the national movement 
lived only to see soon the break-down of its hopes, the hopes 
that the British imperialism would be helpful in the solution 
of some unquestionably progressive tasks—the fight against 
the caste-system and the development of education. A 
strong reaction rises against this old school of moderates 
which absorbed much Western infiuence, especially the 
ideas of parliamentary democracy, the school which grows 
from the Bengal atmosphere of cultural and religious 
renaissance. This reaction carried the name of “ orthodox 
nationalists ”, of “ left radicals ”, of “ extremists ”, and 
there, in the ideas of this school of thought and action root 
Bharathi’s political ideas. 

The leaders of this group were, first of all, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, a Brahman from Maharashtra, Lala 
Lajpat Rai from the Punjab and the two Bengalis, Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Aurobinda Ghosh, These men—every 
one of them represents a great magnificent, unique 
personahty—did not agree fully with each other’s ideas. 
Further development of every one of these men proved their 
deep diiferencies. Tilak, a real “ Lion ” of the movement, 
adheres to it and remains its head until his death. Lajpat 
Rai devotes his time to the work in the Aryasamaj ; he is. 
called by R. Rolland as one of the most intelligent and 
splendid men born in modern India. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
a wild revolutionary and a passionate speaker, lives until 
1931 and writes his Memories.^ Aurobinda Ghosh leaves 
politics already in 1910 to devote his time, in Puducceri, 
(Pondicherry) to philosophy and religion for more than 
forty years. These men were united in those years rather 
by a common conviction that a compromise with imperia¬ 
lism was impossible, and by a common spirit of courage and 
enthusiasm than by a special doctrine, 

6. “ Among those who came to ns were Bepin Chandra Pal, Lajpat Hai 
and G. K. Gokhale. "We met Bepin Pal in one of our sitting rooms. There 
were only a dozen of us present but he thundered at us as if he was 
addressing a mass meeting of ten thousand..., Lalaji spoke to us in more 
reasonable way and I was impressed by his talk” (J. Nehru. Aufobio- 
graphy, p.22.). 
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During the time when Bharathi studied in' Banaras the 
Extremists gained much influence in the national move¬ 
ment, and attracted “ large number of newcomers from the 
middle classes ”, especially young men, but “ they did not 
touch the masses” (Nehru, Autobiography, p. 31). We 
know nothing about the political development of Bharathi 
in Banaras but it is highly probable that he had been 
absoibed in digesting a mass of new impressions ; he obser¬ 
ves, in this ancient bulwark of orthodoxy, the whole absur¬ 
dity and nastiness of the caste-system, but, at the same 
time, he drinks deeply from the divine cup of Sanskrit 
culture ; he learns North Indian languages, Hindi, Urdu 
and some Bengali; he is aware now of the fundamental 
unity of India. Later he shows the way to realize this 
unity : through the love of Tamilnad to the love of India ; 
and through the love of India to the love of the whole of 
mankind. 

, Bharathi's uncle, Kirushna Sivan who managed some 
choultries for South Indian pilgrims in Prayag and Gaya, 
was an orthodox Saivite and a rich man. Thus it was 
possible for the youth to devote all his time to learning. 
But he was not content with the kind of education he got 
in Banaras. “ The whole day there was recitation and 
memorizing of texts . . . When I went to school in the 
morning, I did not go in the evening ; sometimes I thought 
I would go in the afternoon, and, therefore, it would be 
unnecessary to go in the morning—and then I did not go in 
the afternoon, either. At school, I usually made fun of the 
teacher, I cracked jokes in verse and prose and I was teasing 
my neighbour . . . Another time I would steal away from 
the class-room so that the teacher could not find out. When 
I came home, I would sit down on the roof of the house and 
watch the life on the banks of the Ganga ” (Va. Ra. 
Mahdkavi Baratiyar, 15). Srimati Sellammal tells us in 
conformity with these lines that the youth spent his time 
in composing songs, sitting on the banks of the river or in 
merry wanderings with some companions in a boat. He 
did not mind his caste in the least and he associated with 
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the members of all castes and classes, and, by this behaviour 
and by .neglecting his religious and caste-duties, he pro¬ 
voked “ a certain indignation of his uncle (Srimati 
Sellammal’s Sarittiram, p. 16). And so he came to feel 
deep aversion for the traditional system of education (com¬ 
pare his splendid essays on this question) and so he came 
into contact with the people, with all its classes and social 
strata, into contact with that colourful, variegated life on 
the banks of the Ganga; he had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the vice of prejudice, with the terrible 
misery, material and spiritual, of the people of India, with 
the perseverance and toughness and goodness and cheerful¬ 
ness of that wonderful people. 

The revolt of the youngster showed itself one day in a 
way which was at the same time boyish and courageous, 
rash and purposeful when we think of that very orthodox 
and dignified surroundings and of that uncle of his : he got 
rid of the orthodox tuft of hair, the so-called sikha ((^®l6) 
this awful deed was a violation of caste and an attempt to 
fight all orthodoxy. His uncle was full of rage. He re¬ 
proached the boy, he reminded him of his poor dead father 
and his old, venerable Saivite descent—but in vain. The 
youth held out. And so he had to take his meals separately 
and live in exclusion like an outcast. 

After some months, naturally, thanks to the kindness 
of his good aimt, Kuppammal, uncle and nephew became 
reconciled: 

Visuvanada Sivan, the husband of Srimati Sellammal’s 
elder sister, called the attention of the young wife of 
Bharathi to the fact that he spends his time in Banaras in 
such activities as could arouse the dissatisfaction of the 
authorities. It seems that this information came from 
Bharathi’s uncle ; V. Sivan warned Sellammal, too, that the 
young man intended to leave his family and devote all his 
time to the national struggle. And he did not omit to 
picture all his “ eccentricities ”, either, Sellammal wrote a 
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letter to her husband, asking anxiously to explain his doings. 
Bharathi's answer does not help us to find out the exact 
details of these happenings. He writes : 

Blessings and greetings to my dearest and most beloved 
Sellammal. I have got your kind letter. I am doing nothing 
which you ought to follow with such anxiety.... I shall 
never go on the wrong path .... 

Bharathi’s studies in Banaras had finished by a pass in 
the University Entrance Examination of the Allahabad 
University—and this was also, his highest official qualifica¬ 
tion. It was the zamindar of Ettayapuram who came to 
Banaras on his journey to the Delhi Durbar in 1902 and 
induced Bharathi to return to South India. Then the 
consummation-marriage took place in accordance with the 
customary rites. i 

The following two years (1902-1904) which Bharathi 
and his wife spent at the Ettayapuram samasthanam are the 
period of the first great crisis of the poet’s life. From the 
very beginning of the service at the ‘ raja’s ’ court Bharathi 
felt the difference of atmosphere : in North India, a revolu¬ 
tion had been set in motion and everything had been ripen¬ 
ing towards the great year, 1905. In the very heart of the 
Indian national movement, a crisis was going on, leading to 
the split at Surat, in 1906. In Bombay, there was B.G. Tilak 
and the first organized action of Indian workmen, the 
strike, as a protest against Tilak’s imprisonment; in the 
Punjab, there were Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh ; Bengal 
was going to explode soon, but in South India, the atmos¬ 
phere was comparatively peaceful. And Bharathi was 
living in a place he himself called “ a sleepy kingdom ”. 

The first ten years of our century witness new forms 
of exploitation in India. Financial capitalism is more 
ruthless, more open and more greedy; at the same time, 
the crisis of Indian agriculture culminates. The depen¬ 
dence of the Indian people on agriculture grows uninter¬ 
ruptedly and imbearably (in 1891' it is 61:1^ of all 
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inhabitants, in 1921 already.73% whose subsistence depends 
on the soil). The industrial development of India meets 
with the open resistance of British industrialists (cf. Val. 
Chirol in Observer, April 2, 1922). Whilst this economic 
and political development was going on in India, the Ettaya- 
puram samasthanam was one of the places where some 
feudal survivals of the South Indian middle ages were kept 
and observed. Bharathi’s duties consisted chiefly in his 
work as librarian; he had to take care of the raja’s books, 
to work up some foreign journals, to take part in the dis¬ 
cussions and disputations of the pundits—^the intention of 
the raja was to create in Ettayapuram a new '“ Madurai of 
learning ”. Bharathi, however, caUs his 'work “ hand¬ 
binding service ” (stnsaiLuf. CS^esisu). 

According to Srimati Sellammal, he felt like a “ bird 
in a cage ”, he desired very much to take;part in public life. 
He did not want to live “merely; on flattery and 
sycophancy” (Sarittiram, p. 27). 

There was at least one good quality of the raja—^his 
bounty—^which enabled Bharathi to get a lot ^ of books in 
accordance with his own tastes and wants. His wife tells 
us that he left sometimes for Madras to do some shopping 
there and that he came back with heaps of books : side by 
side with Tamil classics he brought books by English, 
American and French authors. He liked especially Shelley, 
Byron and Keats. He was so captured by Shelley that he 
founded a sort of literary circle which he called ‘ Shelleyan 
Guild ’ in his native place, arid there he used to, read and 
explain the verses of this great bard of liberty to his friends. 
This period of his life is very important indeed : he tries to 
quench his thirst for knowledge, he spends hours in trying 
to solve all sorts of problems, religious, social and political, 
arising from the contact of Indian society with the outer 
world. He is deeply interested in the question of marriage, 
in the position of women in India, in the problems of educa¬ 
tion, sport, caste-system. When he visits Madras, he gets 
acquainted with the political and cultural life of a big city, 
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and realizes painfully the contrast between the revolution 
going on in the whole of Northern India—and the dull 
drowsiness and sultry atmosphere of his surroundings in 
Ettayapuram. He longs after the whirlwind of life in a 
big town. He travels in his native country of southern 
Tamilnad, visiting Papavinasam, Kalukiunalai, Tiru- 
kkutralam and other places, thus coming into contact with 
the Tamil people and its misery—and its strength. 

There were several reasons leading to the final parting 
of the zamindar and Bharathi. The poet calls the zamindar- 
administration a “ sleepish durbar void of any fundamentals 
of justice The relations between the two men were not 
free from discords and indignation. 

The poet’s clear and sensitive mind had to bear patien¬ 
tly the raja’s “ babble and tittle-tattle ” aboht love and 
erotics; he had to witness the zamindar’s excursions into 
aesthetics, his cruelty and impatience with the servants and 
the “ low ”, his bountiful debauchery—all those features of 
Oriental Verfallsdespotismus wearied and provoked 
Bharathi unbearably. And so, at last, the poet left Ettaya¬ 
puram for ever. This was in 1904. The time of youth was 
over. 



A Brief Survey of the Tamil Press 

SM. L. LAKSHMANAN CHETTIAR, b.a. 

The inception of the modern press in Tamil dates bapk 
to about 1830 when some Christian missionaries came out 
with a monthly journal from Tranquebar. 

The Pioneer. 

The daily newspapers in Tamil—as in the other Indian 
languages—were an oif-shoot of the rise of Indian nationa¬ 
lism. The first Tamil daily—^the Swadesamitran —^was 
founded by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. It was remarkable for its vivid reporting 
and outspoken leaders, during , the freedom struggle. A 
conservative paper by present-day standards, it has main¬ 
tained a uniform standard. The late poet Subramanya 
Barathi was associated with this paper for several years. 

Begun as a half-anna paper, the now widely-read 
Dinamani is generaly regarded as the mouthpiece of the 
Congress (now ruling) party. It has always been on the 
winning side politically. It has built up a reputation 
thanks to the improvement in its services and its enterpris¬ 
ing editors. As the editor of Dinainani and other dailies, 
Mr. T. S. Chockalingam dominated Tamil journalism for 
two decades. His facile pen had colour, charm and distinct 
individuality. 

Dinamani now exchanges news over leased wires with 
newspapers in different cities, thanks to its link-ups. It has 
introduced comic strips and curtailed verbatim reports. 
The following extract from an issue of Dinamani will give 
the reader an idea of the style employed in its leading 
articles; 
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^6sru^6Qt^ 3—3—1955 

^&j!5]GS)<z-^i5^iU[r aL-L^^uirL-is^^SOj ^eorsjetnsuS^ekefr 
^(S^aj (SUiS^rr (oijy^u9mir iSp'^Ssn' eO(^<5>jn'(SiJ^jb(SU u^ecirs 
!5T(^<S(^ fsrr^ rSi^<z ^^aeorrSl gijq^SI/d^. &.<saariri5^ 

jir^iu ^(snuuSeo ueo QLnwuir^m G^sttqS Q<^LiLq.(n^LJU^ (bsogo 
^/l 5 l(^/lS. ^ir<i£Sirtr ^(5 cSy«FL_(5 rSihiD^uSeb 

s3L^fTUi63 SL.Si^friruuQi^Si'^^JD^ ^d^s&njD 

^■^^ujuD. Co/50^ ^<STft^^ se^i—uuQLb ^eoiiiesis 

^i5^djir£B(^<s^ ^0tj^ tUGff}&3iir^. uf.<^s3 ^(75 

^ir<55<£5/r<s>® <zfrLLLq.y Lf^uj <sQ<soeom^W'S8sfnLfL£i ^asii— 

^dsniLiih Q^rriB^jr&^'SSsfTiLjih ^(soiej(5S)s ^ird^sirir 
(Si;(5®{vyfr<£5!srr. ^airrasrr Qffsr<so<^^ sp«5r £n, Q^uj<su^ ^s5r 0 >© 
(s3il-i—^. (BeuiriLQu lj^si/, s-rfies)LD <£5L_(sroLO<ffi(sy7', L^&ny^ut-fj 
(yi^ediLiesieuujbfiSI isesiL—Qpasifl) a-srrsy/JLlL- ^LLL-^LLi—LDirGisr 
ti-L^^uu^-d&nssesiaj Q^uj ^i Q<s/r6fr®7/r^^e5r e3&frGif^fr<^ 
^dsrmpuj (^y^uuGlLDeoeoirih. 

Script Reform. 

The Viduthalai established with the object of furthering 
the interests of the Tamils has had a stormy career. In the 
twenties, it became a power under Justice Party rule. Its 
founder, Mr. E. V. Ramasamy Naicker, is the pioneer of 
script-reform. Script, like society, changes with the times. 
Tamil script—^which consists of a huge alphabet of nearly 
250 letters—can be cut down to 44. The Viduthalai has 
always published (duo) as (cneo) The Swadesamitran 
follow''ed this up and came out a few years ago with a few 
columns of matter in the new script. 

Founded by an. ardent lover of the Tamil language, 
Mr. Karumuthu Thiyagarajan, the Tamilnadu of Madurai 
is the latest entrant to the field of daily journalism. It 
maintains a high Uterary standard. The paper is bound to 
serve the cause of the Tamil language and the Tamil people 
in an increasing measure. The extract given below is from 
a leading article in this paper : 
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UL-U 

iBtr® 27-2—1955 

^(s^uju UL-^ ^ujiriPuuirGtrirs^i-.^ ^jsjrswfr Qsfuj^ 
QsirsiSn'i— ^utuis^^&ofiu ^uui — ^ ^lurrrflu 

LJ/rsyr/rasy^cir ui f-tn'i —^’<56&fr ^dssr ^^(sQuj 

eufrG}^ss)68 euiruSeon's iBstssr^ih ^sdufruu tn^^iu KS^p’^irisisiD 
Qp tfj af Q^IU^Q^UU^ eU{f(SQJji)S^^<SS^. l9. ©9. 

G^5<5r<S/r LD^^IU rSlSS)LD^<ff^SUU3<^ — th QujDJD^sdc^rS^y 
^dssrfi^fs^iu eunrQ^eSuS^ ^<siiSfuui — u LJ{rL.^<s8sfr g5®9 
uftuLfsuujb/Su-i ^ir^fr[W<S'3S Q6Bfr^es)<s LDfr^^&)es)i — 

Q ^nri raQjf)jni . ^(SSiffuuL— ^65)«F (Suir&STjD crerduj ^SD^ujfrew 

L£>S6S(^dS(gU UlUSsfiGOSsO. CTSWCoSi; 65irf5rri-^^ J^gg)<y«sC3<S 

eSi—th ;Sir(S(Sumr(Siu:i. ^enjrunL- ^(SD&=<ssiUj (srswo/enra/a® 

GTQteuefTGl^ L^fl)<£<35sssf}^s - OpUJ-lL/QuHT ^^SUStTSi^ididj&jefrSl^ 
Qs^uj^frei) fsebeo^ ” snssrjD •SQj^^ssj^^QsBrrshrt — t — tsi — ir 
GiSs^sir a(j^^^<s<sdsfrd= 

u9^L/(g^;S;S Q;S!rL-JEiS^ir. eSSbfT^rrs 

eu(rQ(^edu3<s6 ^sSu^uuuu(^Lh ^smruut^u ujl-oos&PA 
<»r«wrffijo^««o<s iSTerr&siLJsSsc say/reu/ruS^jy. ^sf3=frm 

<5ii ^^^L_65r iSGsrjSo^^^frd} fS^Qi^aSQ^d^Q^d^ih. 
-^6Si0-uui—u uiri—<Ms8sfr §)sSuiruq<oU^ ui-jsj 

«£5^<E(^ eiSerruauirih (oLjfreotr(^ih er(^j[u <9h.ji5j 

^uuiTLuiosSsfrLj uujdru(Si^^ioU^jb(^iduj ^il-L^<stssrLD Q^trQdi 
^uuQeuesi^ r§j)];S^<o3L—U Gurr<su^irs ^jr-s^friasih cSfjSsS^ 
eiSSsfreufr&f ^jr<SFinsi<s^^jb(^ii>, ^aasfuuL^ 
£-if}6S}Uiujrr6fririS(e^d5(^ii> ^ssii—Qiu ^Q^iB^euis^ ^uuefith 
QfijSis^^. ^^(ssr L9<dsr(osrir, ^Sstsr(SU itQ^sS ^esruT 
(^tmpjD^LD (S/r^^Ors^^. crwOsw, ^suir^uHiJ) 
QuQ^CbUTQeornr fBeoeo ^iss)iruuL^u unru^<^<s3str ^sS 

uiruLiQssrp ^evisisnss €UirQ<^eS Quir^ jd'SU psnp^iu ibiri— 
eOfraSesrir. 

r 

Infant Mortality. 

• Due to financial limitations, lack of managerial ability 
and other disabilities, dailies which came into existence one 
after another made a fade-out as fast as they appearecL Of 
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these, Tamilnadu (of Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu), Lokopakari, 
Dinasari, Madlaimani etc., deserve mention. Navasakthi 
and Desdbakthan —both shortlived—exerted an influence 
unsurpassed by any of their contemporaries, thanks to the 
zeal of their distinguished editor, the late Thiru. Vi. Ka. 
He wrote in chaste Tamil and coined suitable words in 
Tamil where none existed and he succeeded in making these 
words familiar to the bulk of the newspaper-reading-public. 
And this at a time when other papers were using a style 
like this : 

QirQojnr^mff^Sssr rsL-^^Q&j^ 

^&hrLSj-uj(^ /5/ra«jreb <zirw<sjre)'9dr a<sua;S;S/r 

utrenir^ L9ffl^(olL~^<9=<^ Qa^ir^a^tr. 

Besides Swadesamitran, Dinamani, Viduthalai and 
Tamilnadu referred to already, Bharatadevi, Thanthi, Nam 
Naadu, Socialist Muslim, Janasakthi, are all published from 
Madras. Other Tamil dailies include Nava India from 
Coimbatore, Thinamalar from Trivandrum and one 
from Pondicherry. TamU dailies published from 
outside of India are the Thinakaran and the Veet'akesari of 
Colombo, Bala Burma and Rasika Ranjani of Rangoon, and 
Tamil Nesan, Tamil Murasu, Malaya Nanhan, Sevika and 
Muyarchi from various towns in Malaya. Thus we have 
in all 21 dailies in Tamil (as against 23 in Malayalam). 
One Tamil daily has a net sale of 60,000 ; but circulation is 
no real news use of the number of its readers. It is a 
common sight in the villages to find one paper shared by 
nearly a dozen readers. 

The Periodical Press. 

Before we continue our survey of the Tamil Daily 
Press, we may take a brief look at the Periodical Press. 

A conservative estimate—^made by the Bombay Tamil 
Sangam, which organised an exhibition of Tamil journals 
in 1949—puts the number of Tamil periodicals in the region 
of 400. 
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Dinamani Kadir, a weekly, claimed in July 1950 a 
record of 130,000 in circulation. This phenomenal growth 
was due to its bumper size and relative cheapness 
(2 annas). It has since yielded place to Kalki. Kalki now 
has a circulation larger than that of any other single-edition 
newspaper publication in India—English or vernacular, 
daily or weekly. Its late editor, Kalki R. Krishnamurthi, 
was a fluent writer who successfully exploited his ability to 
explain difficult and often complicated political problems in 
simple terms. Reading his articles was a political educa¬ 
tion to the masses. Another popular weekly, the Ananda 
Vikatan is designed to entertain rather than to inform; it 
publishes light writing of human angle stories. Most 
weeklies and monthlies carry short stories, modern fiction 
and serial novel. The others—the attractively printed 
Vindhya of Bombay, the Kumarimalar, Sakthi, Amuda- 
surdbi and Ponni all of Madras, to mention a few—are 
quality journals catering to a wide variety of interests. 
Kalaikathir of Coimbatore is a high-class journal devoted 
mainly to articles of scientific interest and the enthusiasm 
of its sponsors deserves all praise. Though we do not have 
any children’s daily like the one published by the Mainichi 
newspapers in Japan, some good children’s periodicals like 
the Poonjolai have recently come out and hold good promise 
for the future. Nalvali is a health magazine published by 
the Oriental Watchman group from Poona. A few literary 
journals also exist; some digest papers have also come out. 
Film magazines are legion. Otherwise, there are no trade 
papers. The technical press is equally conspicuous by its 
absence. While the need for specialised periodicals exists, 
their prospects are none too bright. If they are to avoid 
early death, such papers must be aided by public trusts, 
foundations, libraries and governmental organisations. 
Subscribers again will be mostly institutional and not 
individual. 

Local editions. 

To get back to our survey of the daily Press, 
Mr. Adityan of Thanthi made a landmark in South Indian 
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journalism by bringing out a daily paper from a mofussil 
centre. Dinamani also has come out with a Madurai edi¬ 
tion. Reference has already been made to Tamilnadu of 
Madurai and Nava India of Coimbatore and other papers. 
There is a large scope for such dailies, provided they do not 
become carbon copies of the Madras issues. More local 
coverage is required. A good local paper keeps the mimici- 
pality, the Magistrates, the police and the hospitals upto the 
mai'k and on their toes, and tells everybody what is going 
on. In a democracy, news concerning the common man is 
the staple, not the news relating to the elite or the high¬ 
brow. 

Some of the handicaps of publishing dailies from places 
like Madurai and Coimbatore, which are far-removed from 
the sea-ports, may be enumerated here. The cost of print¬ 
ing is high in the smaller cities. On account of railway 
freight, the cost of newsprint is higher in the interior cities. 
Even a small increase in the price of newsprint—say hali- 
an-anna per pound—may convert the profit into a loss. 
When a lino-type machine goes out of order, it cannot be set 
right immediately in the smaller towns like Madurai. 
Pondicherry or Trichy. A technician has to be sent for 
fi’om Madras. Again, process-engraving and block-making 
are at a primitive stage of development in the mofussil 
cities. In the face of such heavy odds, the progress made 
by dailies in interior cities may be considered as satis¬ 
factory. 

News Content. 

About 50% of the news space of Tamil dailies is foreign. 
.The Tamil dailies do not attempt any objective interpreta¬ 
tion in the news pages themselves by the provision of rele¬ 
vant background material and feature articles. 

Even for all India and provincial news, the Tamil Press 
depends on official handouts, news supplied by P.T.I. and 
other news agencies and syndicates. These are rarely sup¬ 
plemented by exclusive sources. As a result, the reports 
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are stale and stereo-typed and make dull reading. If the 
Tamil Press is to survive, they must aim at some local colour 
and individuality. 

As we have already stated, Tamil dailies are by-pro¬ 
ducts of politics and so the bill of fare provided by them 
relates almost exclusively to political affairs. A shift in 
news content is apparent recently ; we hope it is a pointer 
to future trends. 

75% of the news is received in the English language; 
teleprinter and telegraph messages are conveyed in 
English; in a few Tamil dailies, even the leading article is 
translated from English. Hence translation is the chief 
pre-occupation of the Tamil Press. Unfortunately trans¬ 
literation is too frequently resorted to in place of translation. 
As a result, only people with some knowledge of English 
are able to follow the Tamil Press intelligently. 

No doubt journalists have to produce translations in 
conditions of hurry and strain. And translations are done 
by different people, with the result there is no uniformity 
in the renderings of the translators. “ In the first place, 
it is not merely a knowledge of English that is required of 
the translator but he should also be a good scholar of the 
subject which is being translated. . . . The spirit of the 
subject-matter has to be absorbed by the translator .... 
With the rapidly developing modern literature on technical 
and scientific subjects, the translator must keep pace with 
the requirements of modern knowledge.”* 

Book-reviews are a regular feature in the Tamil 
dailies; but the books for review are, almost as a rule, 
allowed to pile up for several weeks with a hasty distribu¬ 
tion at the end. The bulk of the reviewing is done by the 
staff of the newspapers concerned. News of forthcoming 
books rarely appear and this is all the more deplorable as 
there are no publishers’ publicity sheets, book trade press 
etc., in Tamil. 

* Sir A. Ramasamy Mudaliar, in an address to the Secondary School 
Teachers' Association, Mayuram, on 31st March 1953. 
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EJditorial staff. 

The editorial staff of the Tamil Press are English 
educated University products and their mental equipment 
is high. But, generally speaking, their Tamil education is 
rather poor. It is essential that editors and publishers of 
Tamil newspapers should be well-versed in the Tamil 
language and its literature. The editorial staff should also 
be in a position to differentiate good Tamil from bad, honest 
prose from the slipshod, the vulgar and the affected. It is 
time they realised the need to acquire a wide vocabulary. 
Words are the tools of their trade; the more words they 
know and can use correctly and effectively, the better 
journalists they will be. 

Frank Gandlin in his Teach Yourself Joumalism 
(English University Press Publication) observes : 

equipment that the sub-editor must bring to his task 
includes first and foremost, a complete command of correct 
^glish—spelling, pvmctuation, grammar, sentence-construc¬ 
tion,^ and current idiom. He must command too, a fluent, 
succinct and forceful style of his own, for he is far from being 
the butcher of other men’s writing that some reporters would 
have one believe. 

Obviously, our Press barons believe that the English 
qualifications insisted upon by the English papers do not 
apply to the Tamil language and the Tamil papers ! Other¬ 
wise, how are we to account for the slipshod style used by 
them ? Grammatical mistakes are the rule, rather than the 
exception. 

Another defect is that the editorial staff is manned by 
people of homogeneous political views. Modern canons of 
journalism insist that persons with a wide variety of views 
should be on the editorial staff to reflect diverse opinions. 

It is said of the Times of London that the Letters to the 
Editor column is the most-read part of it. Unfortunately, 
it is just the other way. about with regard to the Tamil 
Press, for the Cream of Tamil society goes in for the 
'7 
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English-language Press. Very few Tamil newspaper-/ 
readers care to write such letters. Perhaps, the Tamil 
Press can stimulate readers’ interest by awarding small 
prizes for the best letters on different subjects. 

Speclal disabilities of the Tamil Press 

The technical equipment of the Tamil Press is rather 
oor. We know of no Tamil paper using the latest vertical 
type Rotary Press and multi-colour printer. Nor has any 
effort been made to provide a course of journalism in Tamil, 
A beginning could be made by holding a series of seminars. 

Very few papers have an up to date reference library. 
Index Departments, again, are rare. 

Mofussil correspondents are very few and most of them 
untrained. Lack of sufficient office-space, bad lighting, 
paucity of Tamil typewriters, poor filing system—these are 
common to most dailies. Telephones are few and conse¬ 
quently, access 'to news is limited. Competent proof¬ 
readers and re-write men are not generally found. 

In sending invitations in connection with Press con¬ 
ferences, in allotting and arranging seats at various 
functions, in constituting committees and Press Commis¬ 
sions, and in the appointment of journalists to Government 
jobs, the journalists of the Tamil Press have not always 
received due recognition. Government hand-outs, again, 
are either in English or in Hindi. The Tamil Press suffers 
equally in regard to- revenue from advertisement, as adver¬ 
tisers usually prefer the English Press. 

Need to evolve a standard style 

Most of the dailies use a simple style but a highly 
Sanskritised language. There is little attempt to aim at 
correct Tamil usage. On the other hand, a few literary 
journals use long and involved sentences ; their qualifying 
clauses clog and circumlocutions weaken the style. 
Parenthesis and cumbersome inversions are difficult to read 
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and more difficult to follow. A standard style suited to 
journalism has to be evolved. This may be on the pattern 
of the Italian Press which adopts a kind of half^iterary, 
half-personal style. 

A Style Book* is unknown to the Tamil Press. In the 
absence of a Style Book, many kinds of errors creep into 
the dailies, which is regrettable. Hundreds of English and 
Hindi words are “ transplanted ” in the Tamil papers, 
although of course in Tamil characters. A Style Book 
would discourage such tendencies. It could give instruc¬ 
tions to ensure uniformity in spelling, usage etc. It is not 
uncommon now to find different expressions in one and the 
same page of some dailies : e.g. 

sesTL-Ty «rr«jrz_fr 
gQiuTy ^ujiuir 

7-ih rs/refr, 7^<^u:3 rstrerr 
P'lii&k.dsfy 

f5/r65//?<5LDj 15 ITS if SLD 
QsfTQjiixiLSiMy Q^sirQ^ihLjeQeo 

miLjQf fSirujQ 
Literacy Drive. 

In some South American States, where literacy was 
poor, prominent newspapers published simple lessons 
gradually working them up to a complete course lasting 
four to five months. At the end of the course, they offered 
readers free gifts of primers. This resulted in the circula¬ 
tion of those papers mounting up considerably. The Tamil 
newspapers also may follow this example and help eradica¬ 
tion of illiteracy and incidentally help themselves. 


* STYLE BOOK gives Rules of Composition for the use of editors, 
copy-holders, operators, and proof-readers. Such books are not for sale, 
though copies usually may be obtained by persons interested. 
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Conclusion. 

To sum up, in circulation and technique of production 
the Tamil Press, like the Bengali, is far ahead of Hindi and 
other Indian-language papers. In the last twenty years, 
the Tamil Press has made big strides. Its contribution to 
the success of the movement for political freedom is im¬ 
pressive. There is however great scop; for improvement 
and expansion. With increasing literacy, higher standards 
of life and the impending change over of the State language 
from English to Tamil, the Tamil Press has bright days 
ahead. The pioneering spirit which has carried it so far 
will ensure it a prosperous future. 



Some Contacts and Affinities between 
the Egvpto-Minoan and the 
Indo-(Dravido) Sumerian Culture 

H. S. DAVID, B.A. Hons., ph.p. (Lond.) 

The area of ancient culture extended from Crete and 
Libya in the West to Sumer and India in the East; this 
area was inhabited by the brownish, short, dolichocephalic 
race, later called “ Mediterranean Fertile and cultivated 
in the third and fourth millennia before Christ, this essen¬ 
tially ONE area has been slowly, though steadily, split up 
into separate regions by the progressive desiccation of the 
whole region, especially of Arabia. Sir Arthur Evans, in 
his monumental work : The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
(Vol. II, pp. 72, 462 to 463), shows how the rich oil-producing 
district between Visala and Kani Kastelli in Central Crete 
has now a meagre olive growth, and how the flora and the 
now dried up Middle Minoan Conduit of Mavrokolybo are 
unmistakable evidences of greater rainfall than now, in 
Minoan times. This progressive desiccation of Arabia, like 
that taking place at the same time in Central Asia, has been 
advanced as an explanation of that increased nomadism of 
the Arabs which resulted in the historic and remarkable 
expansion of Islam in the first century of the Hegira. All 
over this region, then, from Crete to India the operation of 
parallel phenomena is noticeable, and the Sacred City 
appears at the dawn of history as the essential organ of the 
higher civilisation. 

In Egypt, however, the Sacred City, even Heliopolis, 
is soon over-shadowed by the more Sacred Crown, endowed 
with superhuman majesty and invoked in the Pyramid texts 
as a living divinity. As the king’s name was ineffable, like 
that of Jahveh, the God of Israel, among the Jews, the 
Egyptian king was described by some such circumlocution 
such as He of the Great House: Per-Aha, which we pro- 
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nounce Pharaoh. Now, this Aha occurs as palace sign, in 
both Egyptian and Minoan hieroglyphics. (Cf. Evans : op. 
cit Vol. I pages 357 to 358). The Dravidian word Aha, 
from the root Ahk—to draw in, to contract, means the house 
or by metonymy the person in the house, hence “ I ”. Cf. 
Tamil and Malayalam: akam, Sinhalese aga, Sanskrit 
aham, Latin ego, Greek eg on, and Sumerian egu. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphic for aha is the picture of a palace. 

Per is, of course, per.or periya the great (in Tamil). 
Hence there is an unmistakable affinity between the 
Egyptian title and the two Dravidian words, of which it is 
presumably composed. That such titles are by no means 
out of date is borne out by the epithet La sublime Porte ” 
given to the Ottoman Sultan. I am aware that certain 
Egyptologists read per as place or house or palace, and aha 
as equivalent to ‘ great ’. 

In the same work of Sir Arthur Evans, (Vol. I. Fig. 207 
c.2), there is a terrible female face with two hieroglyphic 
signs above it, one a bent leg and the other a dart or javelin. 
An obvious explanation that struck me was that the bent 
leg symbolised Kal (=leg) and the dart=i, in Tamil. 
Hence Kali, the cruel goddess of the Dravidians, Aryanized 
into Durga, was intimately connected with the Minoan 
Mother Goddess, probably in her chthonic aspect. There is 
nothing surprising in this, for according to Dawson’s The 
Age of the Gods (pages 104 to 105), the worship of the 
Mother Goddess as Kali or Uma or Amma is not confined 
to India alone. At Nippur was discovered an image of the 
Babylonian Mother Goddess, dated 2700 B.C. and another 
in the extremely ancient Sumerian temple of Ishtar at 
Assur. Probably the Anatolian goddess Ma is the same, 
especially as the affinities of Crete in neolithic times were 
closest with the Anatolian mainland, as is evidenced by the 
community of place and personal names and by the domin¬ 
ant proto-Armenoids in Minoan Crete. Further, “ the 
paphian Aphrodite and her Syrian sisters, such as the 
Astarte of By bios, show a strong religious affinity with the 
Minoan goddess. Not only is she too herself associated 
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with obelisks and pillars, but there are traces of a youthful 
male consort with a similar bactylic equivalent 
(Evans : (op. cit. Vol. II, p. 843). 

The Minoan hieroglyphic signs ‘ ankh * and ‘ kenb ’ are 
highly suggestive. Ankh, Evans makes out from Egyptian 
analogy as girdle. I suggest that it is derived from the 
nasalised ahk=to draw in, to contract. Hence Tamil anki 
denotes the close-fitting jacket. Similarly, kenb=angle in 
Minoan, has affinities with the Tamil kent=bend the knee 
at an angle, konal=angle. Elunda, a mountain in East 
Crete whence the Greeks derived their “ Olumpos ”, from 
elumpa=rise, can itself be derived from eZunfa=risen. 
Halicamessos and CarnessopoZis are the same name, accord- 
in Evans : (op. cit. Vol. I, p. 10). Now, Polis is itself derived 
from pain, as e.g., Trichina-palli: and the Kanarese equi¬ 
valent is halli. This alternation may be due to a soundshift 
in Greek or “ pre-Greek ” from p to h, like the same sound- 
shift in Greek or “ pre-Greek ” from p to h, like the same 
sound-shift in Kanarese. 

Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Valley 
Civilization shows numerous svastikas inscribed on the 
sealings of the ancient Indian culture. According to Rev. 
Fr. Heras : India, the Empire oj the Svastika, page 2 : 
“ Thousands of years before the Ary as invaded India, the 
inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro (Nandur), belonging to the 
Dravidian race, used some small amulets with an inscribed 
svastika. Besides the svastika is also found in their inscrip¬ 
tions. No doubt remains at present about the origin of the 
Svastika. It is a Dravidian symbol which was adopted by 
the Aryas, as so many other institutions, when they entered 
India”. It read naIam=prosperity, itself derived from naZ= 
four, reminiscent of the four component arms of the crux 
gammata. The inscription at Harappa, Neg. 3858, No. 3 
has five svastikas in this wise ainalam, meaning ‘ five 
prosperities i.e. every kind of prosperity. “ When the 
Svastika, following the path of migration from East to 
West accompanied the Dramilas of Proto^India to Crete, 
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Greece, Etruria, Iberia and other countries, it kept the 
meaning of prosperity of the Mohenjo Daro and Ceylon 
inscriptions ” (Cf. Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency, 
Nos. 7, 8, 9). And sure enough, “the fylfot or svastika 
occurs as a Minoan sacred symbol, probably astral or solar ” 
(Evans: Op. cit., Vol. I, pages 357 to 358, 515 and 
Figs. 134 e, 375, 475). The astral or solar origin of the 
svastika is heavily discounted by Fr. Heras, who shows that 
its origin lay in the peculiar aptitude for defence conferred 
on towns by building them on the nalam plan. In Vol. II 
p. 685, Evans unconsciously agrees with Fr. Heras : “ A 
winding entrance, such as was demanded for defence 
reasons in the case of primitive Acropolis sites, like that of 
Tiryns or Knossos ” squares very well with the idea 
elaborated by Heras : Op. cit. pp. 3 and 4. The Meander 
patterns of E.M. Ill seem to be lateral evolutions of the 
svastika symbol (Cf. Evans op. cit. Vol. I. Fig. 134 e) and 
have points of affinity with such-like Proto-Indian patterns, 
no less than with Egyptian and Sumerian models. 

“A still niore striking illustration of the remote deri¬ 
vation of ornamental objects of Mediterranean usage in 
Neolithic times is seen in the occurrence among the Stone 
Age deposits in a Ligurian cave of the mother-of-pearl shell, 
whose nearest habitat is at present the Persian Gulf ” 
(Evans : op. cit. Vol. I. pages 53 and 54).. The meeting of 
East and Wes^ despite Kipling, is further witnessed by the 
evident traces of silphium, an umbelliferous plant, now 
extinct in Europe, in Minoan Crete. It is akin to the 
Nartex of North Kashmir. “ The possibility suggests itself 
that the plant may have been actually introduced into Crete 
and cultivated there in Minoan days ” (Cf. Evans : op. cit. 
Vol. I p. 285). If this be so, it is quite probable that it 
was introduced directly or indirectly from the Indus Valley 
Culture Region of Kashmir. 

There may be nothing, as Evans suggests, in Chaldaean 
art to compare with the ivory carvings of the early Nilotic 
race , but there is a good deal in contemporary and presum» 
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ably ancient carvings in ivory of Indians, especially of the 
Malabar Dravidians. The ‘ Libyan Sheath *, so amply 
illustrated by A. P. Evans in Vol. II op. cit. Supplementary 
Plates, highly suggests the Dravidian kodukku, or amplified 
loin cloth. “ The Minoan ‘ fixed rudder ’ is seen at Madras 
(and all over Dravidian India) as an integral part of the 
log rafts or Catumarans, used for communication between 
the shore and vessels out at sea. The prow of these, like 
that of the Minoan vessels, is slightly raised as a protection 
against the surf”. (Evans; op. cit. Vol. I p. 240). An¬ 
other point of useful comparison is the Minoan and Mohenjo- 
Darian delight in hydraulic devices. The early Minoans, 
like the Sumerians and the inhabitants of Minur (Prabhas- 
patan) in Kathiawar, built their walls and houses of 
redbaked bricks, even when they had an abundance of 
stones round about them, Cf. Heras : “ The Origin oj 

the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer ”. p. 6. 
Furthermore, according to the curious tradition preserved 
by Diodorus, who drew from Eteo-cretan sources, the anci¬ 
ent Cretans had made use of palm-leaves for writing, a 
characteristic of Dravidian culture in Ceylon, borne into 
Crete probably by the Panis, whose badge, the date-palm, 
the badge of the Phoenicians, appears frequently in Minoan 
vases and inscriptions. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the more difficult part of 
our task ,* namely, to establish the connexions between the 
Egyppto-Minoan and the Indian Cultures. Now we pass on 
to the easier duty with regard to the contacts between the 
Sumerian and Egypto-Minoan civilizations. “ The Neolithic 
clay figures of Knossos are seen to have collateral relation¬ 
ships, far to the East of the Aegean, in Anatolia, Syria, 
Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Elam. At the same time the indi¬ 
cations thus supplied of conformity in custom and belief 
entirely coincide with the linguistic evidence, which brings 
what seems to have been the predominant element in the 
aboriginal population of'Crete into near relationship with 
the Carians and their kin ”. It may be noticed, en passant, 
that the Carians according to Herodotus are kin with the 
8 
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Termiloi, whom Fr. Heras identifies with the Dramilas. 
Cf. Heras : India, the empire of the Svastika, page 5. “ The 
fantastic semi-human types from which the Minotaur 
sprang themselves suggest the monstrous creations that 
attach themselves to the legends of Gilgamesh and Ea-bani. 
So, too, the two-headed composite ani m a l s (in Minoan 
Crete) might be taken to be derivative modifications of the 
crossed bulls and lions seen up-reared on the Chaldaean 
cylinders These sentences are quotations from Evans : 
op. cit. Vol. I, pages 53-54, 69. The Bull Rhyton foimd 
in Crete from M.M.I. a. is clearly of Sumerian origin, as is 
evident to anyone comparing Figures 156 and 157, the one 
of steatite from Erech, the other its Minoan derivative. 
Then again the Minoans were quite skilled at inlaying. 
But old Chaldaea is the true original home of the art of 
inlaying. The Mesopotamian lands, owing to the handy 
supplies of bitumen, had been the original home of the art 
of inlays in faience and white shell in remote Sumerian 
times. “ From this Mesopotamian field the art was taken 
over by the late pre-dynastic craftsmen of the Nile Valley. 
MiAoan Crete drew its inspiration not only from this Nilotic 
source but also from the Eastern homelands of the art”. 
The primitive bull Rhytons of Erech may themselves be 
safely ascribed to about 2800 B.C. Two Babylonian cylin¬ 
ders were found at Platanos and at Candia in Crete. Both 
of them are of the same style, dating from the first Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty, that of Hammurabi, called Amraphel, King 
of Sennaar, in Genesis XIV. The oriental or Sumerian use 
of the clay tablets for documentary records goes back to the 
M.MJ.a. period, when specimens of these Babylonian 
cylinder seals found their way to Crete. 

From M.M.I. the traces of Cretan direct relations with 
the Easternmost Mediterranean coast, including Sumer, 
became more and more evident. The occurrence of Baby¬ 
lonian cylinders of Hammurabi’s time, the imitation of 
inlaid stone rhytons in the form of whole bulls—of remote 
Sumerian descent, the use of clay tablets as a vehicle for 
writing, and characteristic features in the structure of the 
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palaces themselves—these are only a few leading indica¬ 
tions of this new current of oriental influence. Like the 
Cup-bearer, the youths in the Processional Frescoes wear 
silver armlets and anklets: the latter are also well- 
marked on the feet of the Minoan godedss. Anklets on 
Egyptian monuments are associated with Asiatics from a 
very early period as a sign of dignity. 

“ The meander patterns of E.M. III. and of Egyptian 
Sixth to Eighth Dynasties seem to have been due to an 
element of the population in the Delta or its borders that 
had maintained many^of the traditions of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley. This old Nilotic factor is 
very important in early Cretan culture. Something of the 
inborn artistic spirit of the old Nilotic people may have been 
physically infused into the indigenous Cretan population. 
This early Nilotic culture is, however, closely connected 
with the Sumerian. Cf. Evans : Vol. II, p. 26 and Suppl. 
PI. XII e, for the vessel with straight huU, abruptly rising 
prow and stern, mast and square sail. At Naquada itself 
there is a remarkable correspondence between the original 
structure of the royal tomb there and the typical plans of 
Chaldean and Assyrian monuments. The early Egyptian 
stone maces evidence the same Sumerian relationship. The 
style and even the minutest features of the bulls are early 
Chaldean. The Ser sheep with their wavy horns on 
another palette might have been taken over from Sumerian 
shell panels or the votive tablets from Nippur. But the 
crowning proof of this influence has now been supplied by 
the ivory handle of a symmetrically chipped flint knife from 
Jebel-el-’Arak, on which, side by side with indigenous re¬ 
presentations of men wearing the Lyhian sheath, the hero 
Gilgames himself appears in Sumerian guise, dompting two 
lions in the usual opposed attitudes”. Cf. Evans : op. cit. 
Vol. n, Supplementary Plate XII. b. 



The Probable Origin of Chola 
Architecture 

M. AROKIASWAMI, mjl, ph.d. 

Art and architecture have a history of their own 
which, if discoyered, should give us greater interest in our 
past. Contrasting the Indian conditions with what obtains 
in the West, Mr. James Fergusson states “ We become 
familiar in the nursery with the names of the heroes of 
Greek and Roman history. In every school their history 
and arts are taught, memorials of their greatness meet us 
at every turn through life, and their thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions become, as it were, part of ourselves .... How 
different is the state of feeling, when from this familiar 
home we turn to such a country as India ! We are unable 
to appreciate as j’-et in full measure the greatness of our 
art and architectural style, because w^e have not yet learnt 
fully the history of those men and dynasties who were 
responsible for bringing them into being. 

Thus the great art of the Cholas so familiar to all 
students of Indian History has not so far been explained 
from a historical standpoint. It is a historical fact that the 
knowledge of using stone for building purposes did not 
exist in India earlier than the third century B.C., the period 
of the great Emperor Asoka, and it is in the stone railings 
at Barhut that the structural art is first found. In South 
India it is even much later and not till the period of 
Mahendravarman Pallava is any use apparently made of 
stone for the building of temples. Small wonder, there¬ 
fore, if this king, justly styled here as ‘ Vichitrachitta ’ ex¬ 
claims in wonder at his having built “ a temple for Brahma, 
Isvara and Vishnu without the use of bricks, tim'-. netals 
and mortar.”^ 


1 Fergusson. Indian and Eastern ArchiteUure, Vol. 1, p. 3. 
2Mandagapattu Inscription; E I, XVII, p. 14. 
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The art of stone structure when it appears in South 
India appears in the form of caves and all the early Pallava 
constructions in South India are in the form of caves. Here 
is an evident sign to show that the use of stone for pur¬ 
poses of construction has come down to us through the 
Buddhist and Jain media, through ascetics who were fond 
of establishing their dwelling in caves either natural or 
hewn out of solid rocks. The numerous so-called Pancha 
Pandava padukkai (lit., the bed of the five Pandava 
brothers) found in South India in places like A:naimalai, 
Mettupatti, Virasekamanai and Pallavaram, near Madras, 
are really the cave-dwellings of Buddhist and Jain 
monks of bygone days beginning from at least the period 
of Asoka. Later these very caves seem to have been con¬ 
verted into Hindu temples. Thus the monolithic cave at 
N^^^kkal forms the central shrine of the local Ranganatha 
temple. 

There is no doubt that the Pallavas were the first to 
be influenced by these pioneers of temple architecture. 
The Tirumurthi cave at Mamallapliram (Mahabalipuram) 
gives evidence of this and the fact that most of the aforesaid 
caves bear inscriptions in Pallava-Grantha characters con¬ 
firms this belief. An inscription^ from Olakkur (S. Arcot 
Dt.) dated in the IX century A.D. gives unmistakable indi¬ 
cation of both the reality and the vitality of this northern 
influence, since it speaks of the Pallava King Nandivarman 
having cut out of rock on the hill of Panchapandavamalai 
near Arcot the image of a Jain yakshi. 

A word on the nature of this influence is here neces¬ 
sary. Almost all the fine specimens of cave architecture 
in India are either Buddhist or Jain. The world-famous 
Ajanta caves are Buddhist and the age of their structure 
ranges over fuU 800 years—from the II century B.C. to the 
VI or VII century A.D.—while the fame of Ellora depends 
much on the Jain structures to be foimd there. In South 


^ ARE,, 1894-95, p. 4. The inspcription referred to is 356 of 1909. 
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India itself excellent specimens of Buddhist and Jain archi¬ 
tecture are to be found mainly in places like Kancheepuram 
and Pudukottai where the architectural remains show 
splendid workmanship from earliest times by the Buddhists 
and the Jains. 

The Buddhistic and Jain traditions seem to have been 
first inherited and transformed into the art of temple struc¬ 
ture by the Guptas in the IV century A.D.; and in the South 
that tradition has been made to flourish by the Pall^vas 
beginning from the VI century A.D. The Pallava tradition 
passed on to the Cholas with further embellishments. It 
is not easy to discover the way of or even assign a reason 
for this development in India first heralded by the imperial 
Guptas. From what we do know the Gupta age seems to 
have been rendered artistic mainly by the work of architec¬ 
turally-minded feudatories of these kings, of whom the 
Vakatakas of Berar must be considered as most important. 
The Vakatakas themselves seem to have been inspired by 
their own feudatories like Vyagrhadeva who ruled from 
Kuthara where a small but famous temple for Parvati was 
erected roughly in the first half of the IV century A.D. 
Cunningham, writing in the Archaeological Survey Report 
for 1885, has the following remarkable statement to make 
on this temple : “ The temple of Parvati is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is 
curious from the conventional imitations of rock work on 
all the outer faces of its walls. It is especially interesting 
as it seems to preserve the old fashion of temples cut in the 
rock.”^ The Buddhist influence of Ajanta was certainly 
there in the architectural effort of the Gupta and the 
Vakataka and no less than three inscriptions of the Vakata¬ 
kas are to be found in the caves of this place.^ From 
Vakatakas the art seems to have passed on to the Vishnu- 
gundins of the Doab region in the Andhra country, which 
was definitely conquered by Harisena Vakataka, c.500 A.D., 


4ASR., Vol. XXI, pj?. 95-98. 
sKielhom’s List, Nos. 622-624. 
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when a Vakataka princess, possibly a daughter of Harisena 
himself, seems to have been given in marriage to the king 
of the Vishnugundins.® The Pallavas would appear to have 
taken an interest in architecture from their connection with 
the Vishnugundins, to whom they were related by bonds of 
marriage. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil in fact goes so far as to 
call Mahendravarman a grandson of a Vishnugundin king, 
probably the same Vikramendravarman, son of the Vaka- 
taka-Vishnugundin alliance.’^ 

Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil assigns a great role to the 
Telugu country in the evolution of the temple art in South 
India. “ If we remember ”, he writes, ” that in the Siya- 
mangalam cave there is the image of a lion resembling the 
one found in the seal of the Chikkula plates, that the Unda- 
valli sculptures resemble those of the Pallava caves, that 
Undavalli stands on the banks of the Krishna, where the 
Vishnugundins had reigned and that the inscriptions of 
Mahendravarman I at Trichinopoly and at Pallavaram con¬ 
tain Telugu epithets, we shall be struck with these coinci¬ 
dences ”.® • Thus we find the first temples in the Tamil 
country—those owing their origin to Mahendravarman I— 
as pure rock-cut ones as those of Singavaram, Mandaga- 
pattu, Tirukalukunram and Mamandur and the first 
temples in which stones are placed one upon the other are 
those of Narasimhavarman II (700-710 A.D.) almost a 
century later and these are the Panamalai temple, Kailasa- 
natha temple of Kancheepuram and the Shore temple of 
Mamallapuram. 

In his book Archeologie du Sud de VInde the same 
writer divides the development of South Indian architecture 
into five periods beginning from 600 A.D. to the present day. 
Though the chronological limitation of exactly 250 years 
between the first four stages may not be correct, the periods 
here enunciated do give us a rough idea of the whole 

8E7., IV., 195. ^ 

1 Dubreiiil; Pallava Antiquities, II, 35. 

8 Op„ cit, hoc., cit. 
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development. According to him, the passage from the 
Pallava to the Chola style of architecture began round 
about the year A.D. 850 and persisted in developing till 
A.D. 1100. The temples of Ladapuram, Alambakkam and 
Brahmadesam as well as those of Malayadipatti (Pudu- 
kottai) and-Nartamalai-in the same region belong roughly 
to the same period, the period of the Pallava Kings Danti- 
varman and Nripatunga in the last quarter of the VIII 
century A.D. All these temples bear on their face such 
traits of both the Pallava and Chola styles, that it is not easy 
to decide to which style they really belong. The one great 
distinguishing feature, however, lies in the angular shape 
which the corbel takes in Chola days from the round style 
of the Pallava times. The new Chola temples are all dedi¬ 
cated to Siva in his various names and forms. Thirdly, 
most of these temples rise in the basin of the Cauvery. The 
Chola temple-builder seems to pay special attention to the 
‘ nanthi' or the buull figure and a new panel model which 
we see for example, at Nartamalai. In general, the vimana 
now comes in for development. The Rajeswara temple of 
Tanj ore is a magnificient example of all these. 

Commenting on the temple at Nartamalai as also on 
the aforesaid Siva temple of Malayadipatti, Dr. Jouveau- 
Duvreuil says : “ Strictly speaking these monuments are 
not the works of the Pallavas but of the Muttaraiyars.’ ® He 
would indicate that it was through the channel of the 
Muttaraiyars, the chieftains of Tanjore from whom Aditya 
is said to have conquered his new empire, the Cholas got 
their taste for and knowledge of temple structure. There 
seems to be much truth in this statement. Some of the 
inscriptional records in the Alambakkam temple above cited 
mention the ‘ Marpidigu-eri the rock-cut tank at Tiru- 
vellarai (also called ‘ Marpidigu-perunginaru ’)»which must 
certainly refer to some Muttaraiyan chief ruling in these 
parts in the period anterior to the Cholas since the name 
‘ Marpidigu * is distinctly Muttaraiyan.^® 

8 Dubreuil; op., cit., II, 10. 

10 ARE., 1909, p. 88. 
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There can be little doubt that it was through the 
agency of the chieftains that the art of temple-building 
spread from dynasty to dynasty and from region to region 
in the north as well as in the south of India. Mention has 
already been made of the service of the Vakataka feudatory 
in the growth of the architecture of the Guptas, of the 
service of Vyagrhadeva of Kuthara in the growth of the 
Vakataka style, and possibly of the Pallava in the develop¬ 
ment of the Vishnugundin art. Many feudatories of the 
Pallavas themselves inspired their masters with new ideas. 
One classical example is found in the inscription found on 
two pillars at the entrance to the cave at Vallam, two miles 
to the east of Chingleput. The inscription records that the 
cave was hewn by Skandasena, son of Vasantapriyaraja and 
vassal of Mahendravarman Pallava. 

Now, coming to the Cholas reference .has already 
been made to the Muttaraiyan service. But more than 
these there was a dynasty of chieftains ruling in the modem 
region of Pudukottai from roughly the middle of the 
V century to the middle of the VIII century A.Di. who had 
as much connection with the Muttaraiyans as with the 
Pallavas and the imperial Cholas. I refer to the Irukkuvels 
of Kodumbalur, a ruling dynasty of chieftains hitherto very 
little known, who seem to have had a large part in the 
growth and extensive development of the architecture of 
the Cholas. The last of them is called Adityavarman, evi¬ 
dently reminding one of the Chola name, Aditya and the 
first of them (name lost) is called “the vanquisher of the 
Pandya elephants ” evidently in their fight against the rising 
Pallavas. Their Muttaraiyan connection is well borne out 
by the very name of one of the Muttaraiyan chieftains 
called “ Ilangovadirayan An inscription from Tiru- 
vellarai (Trichinopoly District) mentions “ Sattan Marpi- 
digu Ilangovelah “—evidently a Muttaraiyan with Imkkuvel 
connection—as one of the feudatories of Nandivarman of 
Tellaru fame.*® 

U Diibreuil; op., clt., 1, 27. 

12 For a detailed discussion see Arokiaswami; Vellar Basin, pp. 89 ff. 

13 88 of 1910; see also ARE, 1910, p. 71. 

9 
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Certain points of general consideration must be first 
mentioned in positing this Irukkuvel connection with the 
art of the Cholas. In the first place it ought to be remem¬ 
bered that the region of the Krishna and the Grodavari 
basins, the land of the Vishnugundin art, the very caves of 
Ajanta replete with Buddhist monuments and even the 
region of modern Mysore were within the purview of these 
Velir chieftains during perhaps centuries before they 
entered the modem territory of Pudukottai, where they set 
up their capital at Kodumbalur.^^ Consider then the time 
of their rise to power in the south, the period, running 
between the V and the VIII Centuries A.D.—^the age par 
excellence of the cultivation of the art of temple-building. 
The earliest mention of a temple in South India, so far as 
•modern research has shown it to us, occurs in the grant of 
Charudevi dated in the IV century A.D.^® It would there¬ 
fore appear that these Velir chieftains were present in the 
very region and at the very time the art of temple construc¬ 
tion was being born in the Tamil country. Further, the 
Ajanta inscriptions of Harisena Vakataka show among his 
conquests the region of Kuntala—none other than modern 
Mysore,^® the very territory where these chieftains would 
appear to have stayed in the period anterior to their entry 
into the further south of India, as is evidenced by the poems 
of Kapilar contained in the Pur am Four Hundred,^’’ Put: a 
nhap: nu: t: u. All this is circumstantial evidence, though it 
clearly sets forth the plausibility of the Irukkuvel connec¬ 
tion with the temple art. 


But there is more direct and pointed reference to the 
Irukkuvel connection with the Chola art. Most of the early 
temples of the Cholas are found in the region of modern 
Pudukottai, the home of Jain influence in South India and 
the region of Irukkuvel rule for four centuries. The Narta- 
malai temple in this very region, reputed as one of the best 
specimens of the early Chola style, strikingly resembles the 


14 See Aroklaswami, op., cit., Chap. IV. 

Antiguari/, IX, pp. 100 ff; See also El, Vols, VI and VIII. 
L, IV, pp. 124-129; Smith, JRAS., April, 1914. 
ilpurom, 201 and 202, 
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Muchukundeswara temple at Kodumbalur inscriptionally 
attributable to the Irukkuvels. The pond in front of the 
temple bears the name of Bhuti Vikramakesari—evidently 
the last chieftain of the Irukkuvels—and the same inscrip¬ 
tion indicates the Jain preferences of the said chieftain, in 
that it records a grant made' by him to a coterie of Jain 
monksThe Muvarkovil of the same Kcj^umbalur is also 
definitely of the same chieftain. “ Having built the three 
shrines he set up Mahesvara ”, the inscription in the temple 
tells us in unmistakabie words. From this it would also 
appear that Vikramakesari really built three temples in 
memory of himself and his two wives, as the epigraphist 
thinks, at Kodumbalur, for which reason they seem to have 
gone by the name of Muvarkovil in course of time. The 
writer of the Puduhottah Manual thinks that a medium 
sized nandhi was also placed in front of these three temples. 
How strikingly like the Nartamalai temple of the early 
Chola style and the Tiruttani temple of the late Pallava 
style these Kodumbalur temples look will be clear only to 
those who see them. 

It has already been pointed out that it was in the 
region of the Cauvery that the first temples of the Cholas 
appeared. Now, many of them like the two temples at 
Tirupalaturai and Tiruchendurai respectively, the stone 
temple at Andanallur, the Panchanadisvara and the Pasu- 
patisvara temples, outside the village of Allur, the Sunda- 
resvara temple at Nahgavaram, the Siva temple at 
Konerirajapuram, the Valisvara temple at Turaiyur in 
Musiri and the temple of Irungolisvaramudaiyanayanar— 
a very significant name indeed—in Uttamacholapuram have 
aU been built by one or other of the Irukkuvel family, like 
Pudi-Adicca-Pidariyar, daughter of Tennavan Ilangovel 
and queen of Arikulakesari, son of Parantaka, Sembiyah 
Irukkuvel alias Pudi Parantakan and Irungolan Adivallan 
Gangaikondachola.^ 


18 are, 1907-08, p. 80. 
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The Chola King Aditya is said to have adopted all 
these temples as his own and we find Parantaka endowing 
them as temples built by his great father.*^ This must be 
considered as an important datum pointing to the 
Irukkuvel-Chola combination in the matter of the develop¬ 
ment of the art of temple-building. It is a fact well-known 
to all students of South Indian history that the Chola ICing 
Aditya is famous for having built temples all along the 
banks of the Cauvery. It must be remembered that not 
a little of this fame ought to go to these little known chief¬ 
tains and their progeny. 

The remarkable rock-cut temple at Tirumalai 
(Ramnad district) attributed to Sembiyan Maduriyar (in all 
probability an Irukkuvel princess), Queen of Aditya, has a 
life-size image of this Chola king with an attendant on each 
side depicted in a strikingly Pallava style of devotion. 

There is yet another consideration which gives a 
convincing proof of the Irukkuvel-Chola connection here 
adumbrated. This is derived from two inscriptions from 
the aforehaid Tirupalathurai and Tiruchendurai temples 
which clearly mention that they were inspired by the art 
of the Tirupudisvara temple at Kodumbalur.^^ There is no 
doubt that the reference here is to Bhuti (Pudi) Vikrama- 
kesari and the Muvarkovil that he had built at that place 
and name Tirupudisvaram—“ Rishapaperuman adigal of 
Tirupudisvaram temple”—occurs in a record from the 
Muchukundesvara temple of the same place.^ 

To conclude, there is no doubt that the Chola art of 
temple construction is merely the amplification of what the 
Pallavas began and the part played by numerous feudato¬ 
ries of the respective dynasties in the evolution of this, art 
can never be exaggerated. If the Muttaraiyans of Tanjore 
played a large part, as Dr. Dubreuil thinks, the Irukkuvels 
of Kodumbalur played even a larger part. 


21 EL, IX, p. 50. 

22 253, 293 of 1903. 
23138 of 1907. 



Books of Note 

(The books reviewed here are written in English) 

THE SAIVA SIDDANTA THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

By Dr. V. PONNIAH 

(Published by the Annamalai University in its 
Philosophical series—^Price Rs. 8/-.) 

The modern world of Philosophy knows next to nothing 
of the Saiva Siddhanta School of thought which is claimed 
as the unique contribution of the Tamilians. The authori¬ 
tative expositions of this school, as of Sri Vaishnavism are 
found mostly in Tamil, a language which has not received 
at the hands of the savants of the world as much attention 
as it deserves. Only a few of the Saivite Agamas have 
been printed, and that in the Grantha script, very little 
known outside Tamil land. The philosophical works in 
Tamil, except for a few translations and sketchy accoimts 
often written with a bias, remain sealed books to the 
modern world. The present work in English, the inter¬ 
national language, on the special aspect of Saiva Siddhanta 
—its epistomology—is a timely contribution. This critique 
of knowledge following the methods of old commentators 
gives out at every step the views of other schools of Indian 
philosophy, before establishing its conclusions ; and in this 
way this book serves also as an introduction to the theory of 
knowledge of other systems of Indian thought. 

Saiva Siddhanta philosophy is claimed to be logical in 
its approach, to start with, establishing its categories 
through logical syllogisms though it ultimately has to 
depend upon the mystic experience for its validity. The 
first part of works like Sivajnandbhodam is known as the 
book of proofs and, Sivagnanasiddhiyar, therefore starts 
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with the theory of knowledge through an elementary eluci¬ 
dation of the various kinds of proofs. That is one reason, 
why Sivajnana Swamigal translated the primer of Indian 
Logic Tarkasangraha with its commentary Annamhattiyam 
into Tamil, as a part of his monumental commentary on 
Sivajnanahhodam and in explaining this portion of that 
commentary, the present book reads like an exposition of 
Annamhattiyam serving thus a purpose probably never 
intended by our author, A critique of knowledge therefore 
becomes the basis of any study of Saivasiddhanta and the 
present work under review satisfies this great need with 
reference to the non-Tamil students of this Philosophy. 

In his introductory chapter the author aspires to be a 
champion of the unique ancient Tamil Philosophy though 
he has to conclude only with his regret on the loss or 
absence of all its ancient systematic works. The second 
chapter on Saiva Siddhanta literature therefore starts with 
the books in Sanskrit—the Agamas (interpreted here as 
those coming from Tamil) or the Tantras (a word held as a 
translation of the Tamil word Nool. Here he might have 
noted the Agamas as known to the Tamilians growing in 
number from the times of Tivakaram through the days of 
Pinkalantai to the times of Chutamani Nighantu. The 
second part of this chapter gives a short account of the 
philosophical works and the mystic or devotional poetry on 
which this philosophy is based. 

The third chapter discusses the nature of knowledge 
according to Saiva Siddhanta with a criticism of other 
schools of thought. “ Saiva Siddhanta regards jnanam or 
knowledge as an essential quality of soul.” (In this philo¬ 
sophy souls are many and non material and the real 
universe, therefore can exist apart from these though not 
separate.), consciousness being pervasive and coterminous 
with the soul. “ The atman in cognizing an object gets illu¬ 
minated by Siva Sakti, assumes the character of the object 
that is pervaded by its consciousness, identifies itself with 
the object and thus becomes aware of it ” as, “ the corresr 
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pondence between the material object to the psychic idea 
(one gets), can be judged only by consciousness”. The 
sympathetic exposition of our author is not marred by any 
prejudice or bias, except if it be against other philosophies. 

The fourth chapter explains the forms of knowledge 
with an illustrative table of classification. The fifth is on 
the factors of valid knowledge-^the knower, the known, the 
means or measures of knowledge and explains also the 
peculiar terms of Saivism —pasa jnanam and Siva jnanam. 
The sixth chapter is on ihe theory of perception and its 
classification, where at the end the perception of absence 
(abhava) is also discussed. The seventh, the eighth and 
the ninth chapters respectively on the theory of Inferences, 
the theory of verbal testimony and Fallacies are elucida¬ 
tions of Indian Logic following the footsteps of Amnam- 
bhatta and Sivagnana Swamigal. The tenth chapter on 
Truth and Error is really an exposition of the theory of 
Error or illusion, according to various schools. “ Both valid 
and invalid cognitions will be valid as cognitions when the 
Samagrias (totality of conditions) free from doubt and 
error function, there arises a cognition attended by a belief 
in the object made known. No extraneous causes are 
required to cognise its validity. If however the totality of 
conditions necessary for the generator of the cognition is 
defective, no such cognition arises as the grounds for doubt 
and error ai'e not eliminated ”. “ Validity of true cognition 
is intrinsic but according to the Siddhanta the invalidity of 
cognition in which a rope is apprehended as a snake is 
something brought from without—^ anyatakhyati *In 
the concluding portion of this chapter the author is ambi¬ 
tious enough to attempt at finding a position comparable to 
that of Saiva Siddhanta, forgetting this will be attempting 
to find square holes for round pegs. He asserts, “ The Saiva 
Siddhantin is a presentative realist of the type of Bertrand 
Russel In the absence of a greater elaboration and ex¬ 
planation of this cryptic remark, this cannot be understood 
by us. But the book is a useful contribution to our 
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knowledge of Indian Philosophy in general, not only of 
Saiva Siddhanta. The author could have given us the 
differences amongst the various schools of Saivite Philoso¬ 
phy with reference to this theory of knowledge and this 
would have emphasised the fact that followers of Saivism 
as a religion have followed various theories of other schools 
and thus grouped themselves into schools of Saivite 
philosophy. This would have brought to the prefront the 
indebtedness of this school to the various ancient schools 
of Indian philosophical thought. 


NATURE IN ANCIENT TAMIL POETRY 

By Rev. Dr. XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 
(Published by Tamil Literature Society, Tuticorin, 
South India, Price Rs. 5/-.) 

This is the thesis on the basis of which the Annamalai 
University has conferred its M.Litt. Degree on the Rev. 
Doctor; but this thesis is something out of the ordinary and 
therefore richly deserves the statement on the fly leaf of 
this book, “ If the author’s studies were followed, foreign 
University halls would'hear not only the names of Virgil 
and Wordsworth but also Kapilar and Paranar. The 
Tamils gave to the world an interpretation of Nature that 
in its completeness and novelty and association with human 
love is more fascinating than the interpretation in Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin poetry. An interesting book altogether, 
the facts and interpretation contained in it should come as 
a revelation to the scholar as well as to the general reader ”. 
Yes ! it will come as a revelation; for in spite of its being 
recognised as a classical language by Westerners like Rev. 
G. U. Pope and Dr. Caldwell, the classical Literature of 
Tamil remains unknown to the world, for want of works 
like the present in the language of international currency. 
The subject is also of great intrinsic interest. 

The introductory chapter gives a brief survey of the 
ancient Tamil Poetry. The first chapter starts with an 
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explanation of Anthropogeography, emphasising the diver¬ 
sified landscape of South India colouring its poetry. The 
theory that the sounds of a language are the products of its 
climate has been exploded but geography does influence the 
poetic vision and imagery; as seen especially in the 
Tamilian’s love of shade in their burning tropics, the shade 
of the umbrella, as the author points out, as much as that 
of the tree, having come to signify sovereignty, benignity, 
kindness, favour and grace. The second chapter on 
“ Nature and the Life of the People ” referring to the 
development of Nature poetry, starting as childlike delight, 
passing through appreciation of its physically beneficial as 
well as useful forces, to its final stage of interpretation of 
Nature as being in relationship with man, points out that 
the advanced culture of the ancient Tamil poetry has 
reached the last stage of this development though its con¬ 
ventions take us back to an anterior period of their intimate 
life with Nature, always surrounded by flowers and trees, 
an intimacy which explains the highly developed state of 
the Tamilian Fine Arts. 

The third chapter is on Poetic conventions, a knowledge 
of which is necessary for a correct understanding and 
appreciation of Tamil Poetry. The five-fold divisions of 
the country into Mountains, Jungles, Littorals, Riverines 
and Deserts sounds almost modern. As our author writes, 
“ The accuracy with which the Tamils divided land into five 
regions which are the environments of the five basic types 
of culture and enunciated that, since a different way of life 
was conditioned by each environment, therefore different 
types of poetry should correspond to the different regions 
is baffling in its antiquity. A complete and accurate study 
of Nature was imposed on the Tamil Poets by poetic tradi¬ 
tion and rule ”. Nature formed the sympathetic back¬ 
ground for man’s drama of life. 

Our author rightly praises the absence of hyperbolic 
conceits and points out that this fidelity to Nature is not a 
decadent literalism. The writer is very enthusiastic about 
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the realistic approach of the Cangkam poets but it must be 
remembered that the literary conventions themselves 
breathe the spirit of idealism. 

The fourth chapter is on the “ Historical and Ethical 
interpretation of Nature ”—^referring to the Poet’s allusions 
to contemporary and past events and their readings of the 
reflections of righteousness in Nature; for, the Cangkam 
poets learned their lessons of wisdom from the plants and 
animals too. The fifth Chapter on religious interpretation 
of Nature proves the thesis that “ the belief in one God, 
Creator and Supreme Ruler of the Universe, was prevalent 
in Cangkam times and once the elements of Brahmanism 
and Puranic religion are separated from Cangkam literature, 
the elements that remain present a very elevated stage of 
religion Though one many sympathise with the optimism 
of the author, the truth has to be confessed that it is not so 
easy to disentangle the elements especially when we 
remember that the Cangkam Literature probably belongs to 
the beginning of the Christian Era by which time a more 
or less homogeneous culture of India has become developed 
through the fusion of various trends. In this view of 
things attempts at attributing a later age to Paripadal 
simply because of its pronounced religious nature are not 
convincing ; for, this religious atmosphere cannot be later' 
than the beginning of the Christian Era. But no one will 
quarrel with our author’s conclusion : “ Tamil Religion 

was intimately connected with the Tamilian concept of 
Nature ”. 

The Five-fold division is given a separate chapter 
(Ch. 6), with its Pur am and Akam classification of activi¬ 
ties, giving us in addition as Dr. Pope observes, a novel form 
of the language of flowers. ^ In passing, our author differen¬ 
tiates between Mullai or heroine’s virtuous suppression of 
gnef, Neydal or the pitiful expression of grief and Palai or 
the pangs of long separation and throws out an illuminating 
suggestion. “ Between these three regions there is a 
progressive length of separation progressive element of 
danger and consequently progressive sorrow : The expla- 
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nation is partly historical based on the facts of the short 
sojourn distant pastures, the longer voyage on the seas, and 
the longest separation of a travel to distant lands for liveli¬ 
hood The only remark one has to make in this connec¬ 
tion is that Neydal represents a feeling of despair beyond 
redemption ; for, the Neydal drum is the funeral drum, thus 
suggesting that the sorrow of Neydal is more intense than 
any other. Our author states that he along with Mr. 
P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar believes in the historical origin 
of the five fold division—^the conventions of a later age 
having been the historical facts of a previous age. Mr. • 
Aiyangar gave expression to the common belief. Our 
author proceeds to write, “ I do not believe that Palai was 
included in the first and original classification because 
Palai as such does not exist in the Tamil country ”. The 
term Nanilam probably will justify our author’s conclusion ; 
but in view of the fact that more than 50% of the Cangkam 
poetry deals with this Palai, one wonders whether this 
Palai might not have existed in the original home of the 
Dravidians. Palai is often described as existing, outside the 
Tamil coimtry. Nor is “desert” a correct translation of 
Palai, as the author points out. After these preliminaries, 
our author gives us in his chapter on “ the Regional land¬ 
scapes ” the visions of the poets of Nature as they saw and 
experienced—real and synthetic descriptions—synthetic in 
the sense that they are not describing any simple spot. 
This chapter is therefore a gorgeous and sumptuous feast 
of the choicest dishes of Ccingkam Poetry. 

The Last Chapter aims at a comparative study of Nature 
Poetry in Tamil, Sanskrit and European languages. 
“ Nature is decorative and ornate in South India ”, and so is 
according to our author, the poetry of the Tamils. It is the 
conclusion of the author that Cangkam poetry comes after 
ages of literary culture unlike Vedic poetry. “ Everywhere 
we see profusion, riotous colour—a reflection of Nature in 
our civilized poetry and «ven in the flamboyant sarees that 
our women wear ”—so writes our author ; but according to 
him, the riotous imagery and personification are however 



all Aryan ; for, the Tamilians are, according to him, realistic 
and logical. Perhaps he is correct; but one may ask 
whether the gender in Sanskrit on which he relies may not 
be the result of supposed uniformity of grammar sensed by 
its speakers rather than that of their riotous imagination. 
Again our author writes, “ The Tamil heroines do not water 
the creeper because they feel as Shakuntala, like real sisters 
to them ”. It is not religious philosophy that has influenced 
Kalidasa but the feeling of universal kinship which ordinary 
folk experience in their rustic surroundings of domestic 
animals, birds and plants, a feeling which Goethe praised 
.so much. The Cangkam mother .feeds the plant, as her own 
first born, with honey and milk, whilst her daughter, 
brought up in that self same atmosphere of kinship with the 
plant life, loves the tree as her own elder sister, refusing to 
embrace her lover under its cool shade. In Greek and 
Latin poetry we are told Gods behind the trees were 
addressed; in Tamil poetry the objects themselves are 
addressed. Nature there in Europe according to our author 
is the platform for the drama of Man. Nature here in 
Tamil land is the sympathetic scenery. 

Lastly our author closes his study with a reference to 
Wordsworth who has struck a new note in his line “ Mighty 
Being is awake ” as referring to Nature. The Paripadal ode 
giving expression to a similar experience is quoted, but our 
author hastens to add that “ these sentiments were confined 
to devotion and did not influence the secular poetry of the 
Tamils It is very doubtful whether the verses of 
Paripadal will support this theory. But unfortunately we 
have not been blessed with all that the Cangkam poets had 
written. One has to mourn with Goethe, “.Literature is a 
fragment of a fragment; of all that ever happened or has 
been said but a fraction has been written and of this but 
little is extant 

The printing and get up leave nothing to be desired. 
The publishers and the author deserve our congratulations. 
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WORDS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

By R. P. SETHU PILLAI, b.a., b.l. 

University of Madras—1953. Price Rs. 2/- (67 pages). 

This brief study is extremely interesting and 
suggestive. The author deals chiefly with semantics and 
has given a great many examples in Tamil of the changes 
that meanings of words have undergone in the past. He 
deals with these changes under the titles, Restriction, 
Expansion, Degradation, Elevation and Variation. This is 
a book that every lover of Tamil should read in order to 
imderstand the beauty and significance of words in the 
Tamil language. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 

Published quarterly by the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, Hyderabad House, New Delhi-1. 

Annual subscription Rs. 4/-. Single copy Re. 1/-. 

The Indo-Asian Culture which is in its second year of 
publication and ably edited by Dr. A. C. Sen merits the 
attention of all students of culture. It aims at presenting 
Indian culture to the world and at interpreting Indian 
culture in the larger context of world culture. The articles 
are always by eminent scholars and are learned studies. 
The quarterly is very well illustrated and not the least 
interesting feature is the manner in which it presents also 
modern cultural trends in India. 
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PRIZE FOR Tamil Inham 

We offer our heartiest congratulations to Sri R. P. Sethu 
Pillai on the award by the Government of India of a prize 
for his book Tamil Inham. This is a fitting recognition of 
the life-long service which Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai has 
rendered to Tamil Language and Literature. The public of 
Madras paid tributes to Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai’s Scholarship 
and distinguished services at one of the finest and best 
attended functions ever seen in the city (at Annamalai 
Manram) under the presidentship of Sri K. Kamaraj, Chief 
Minister, Madras Government. 

HINDI AND THE SOUTH. 

The article, “ The problem of a National or Official 
Language in India ” by a Sentamilan published in this issue 
is most timely. The people of South India are very much 
agitated by the announcement that examinations of the 
Union Public Service Commission for recruitment to the 
All India Services will in future be held in Hindi. The 
statement in the Madras Legislative Assembly by Sri 
C. Subramaniam, Minister for Finance was however re¬ 
assuring. He told the house that in terms of the resolution 
adopted by the Working Committee of the Congress, these 
examinations could be conducted either in Hindi or in the 
regional language. He said, “ there was no question of the 
Union Public Service Commission saying that all its exa¬ 
minations would be held only in Hindi. I do not think this 
Government will agree to that position at any time”. 
While this is to be welcomed it is for consideration whether 
it would meet completely the present position regarding 
languages in the various States and especially in South 
India. At present all the examinations of the Union Public 
Service Commission are held in English. It is doubtful 
whether a change could be made all of a sudden to the 
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regional language in all the subjects in which the examina¬ 
tions are held. As long as the medium of instruction in 
University continues to be English, it will be difficult for 
candidates at the Union Public Service Commission exa¬ 
minations to express themselves freely and effectively in 
any other language. Moreover, the regional languages of 
India are in varying States of development in regard to their 
suitability for expressing modern knowledge especially in 
the scientific field. Competitive examinations should be 
held in conditions that are uniform for all the candidates 
drawn from various linguistic areas. It is doubtful whether 
such uniformity could be secured when the candidates write 
their examinations in different languages. We hope that 
the exhaustive discussion of the question in the article pub¬ 
lished in this issue will receive close attention from every¬ 
body. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES 

We"^ welcome the courageous stand taken by Sri 
C. Subramaniam, Minister for Education on the question of 
the medium of instruction in Universities. 

Speaking in the budget debate in the Legislative 
Assembly, he felt sorry that the Vice-Chancellors of the 
Southern Universities who recently met in conference had 
avoided that subject. A decision on this subject, he said, 
should not be avoided, however, unpopular it might be 
considered. He went further and said that if the Univer¬ 
sities did not take action in the matter, there would come a 
time when the Government would have to act. Referring 
to the subject, the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar said in the Madras 
University Senate that there was already a provision per¬ 
mitting any college to offer instruction in the humanities 
in any language and that it had been decided to notify the 
Principals of colleges once again of this provision. 

The Minister for Education is apparently following up 
his announcement in the legislature as he has proposed a 
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conference of educational authorities to take place on the 
18th of June to discuss this question. 

TAMIL AS OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

There has recently been a widespread demand for the 
use of Tamil as the official language of the Madras State. 
Sri C. Subramaniam speaking in the Legislative Assembly 
stoutly defended the practice of Ministers speaking in Tamil 
against the protest of some non-Tamil members. Sri 
C. Subramaniam, leader of the house, while sympathising 
with the point of view of a small number who did not under¬ 
stand Tamil pointed out that they should realise not merely 
the difficulties of one sixth of the house which did not 
understand Tamil but also those half of the members of the 
house who were unable to follow the proceedings in 
English. Therefore they had to take a practical point of 
view and see that the business of the house was carried on 
in such a way that most of its members were able to follow 
the proceedings. After all at present when questions were 
put in Tamil, the Ministers replied in Tamil. If a Minister 
could express himself better in Tamil he could do so. By 
such an arrangement they were not doing anything contrary 
to the constitution. The Ministers were trying to make the 
best of a bad situation in a multilingual state. 

Speaking in the Legislative Council on the same sub¬ 
ject, Sri M. Bakthavatsalam, Leader of the house, said, that 
there was no difference of opinion that Tamil should be the 
official language of the Madras State. But the question was 
how far it was feasible at present. He said an experiment 
was being tried in Trichy District for the past few years 
which, he was sorry, has not proved successful. The first 
thing to be done was to see that effective steps were taken 
to' make the experiment a success in that district, before 
extension to one or other districts could be considered. 

The Minister was speaking during discussion on a 
resolution moved by Sri A. Gajapathi Nayagar recommend¬ 
ing to the Government “ to replace English by Tamil in all 
the proceedings conducted in the district offices of Chingle- 
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put, South Arcot, North Arcot and in all their correspon¬ 
dence inter se and with the departments of Secretariat 
Ehiring the dehate Sri T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai a 
Founder Member of the Academy, said that the 
resolution did not imply opposition to English, which on 
account of its importance and usefulness as an International 
language should be retained and given a proper place equal 
to that of Tamil. Sri A. N. Alla Pichai supporting the 
resolution said that it was a move in the right direction and 
appealed to Tamil enthusiasts to help in the growth of 
Tamil by assimilating words from other languages. 

The leader of the house agreed that there was option 
in the Constitution for a State to adopt an official language 
and he could never agree to have any other official language 
for the Madras State except Tamil. He also agreed that a 
law must be enacted to make Taihil the official language. 
But it might not be possible to hurry with it because there 
were many terms which required to be put into proper 
words understandable to the common man. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Speaking on the same subject while inaugurating the 
Kambar festival at Karaikudi on 4th April, Sri C. Subra- 
maniam, Minister for Finance said, that there was no differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the demand for making Tamil a State 
language. The difference was only with regard to the time 
by which it should be given effect to. The time was not 
far off when the medium of instruction in the Universities, 
and even of research, would be Tamil. They had however 
to get over some hurdles in this respect. Some people had 
advocated the adoption of pure Tamil terminology without 
the admixture of foreign words. He thought that such 
people had no faith in their own mother tongue. They 
should take a lesson from the history of the English language 
which had attained an international position because its 
promoters had a wide outlook and believed that a free ad¬ 
mixture of foreign words would contribute to the growth of 
the language and they had no linguistic animosity or narrow 
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outlook. If Tamil should grow into a State language or 
become a medium of instruction in the Universities, they 
should not hesitate to accept foreign terminology. There 
were others who asked if they could carry on the admims- 
tration in Tamil as conveniently as in English. They 
reminded one of the persons who wanted to learn swimmmg 
without a dip in the water. Unless they made a bold ex¬ 
periment facing the realities they could never introduce a 
Tamil medium as otherwise there would be no end to 
waiting for Tamil to be made perfect. The success of the 
experiment at the University level would siirely determine 
the possibilities of extending the use of mother tongue. 
The only course open to them was to face the situation 
boldly and carry out the experiment after planning it well. 

U.S.A. SCHOLARSHIP 

Sri V. I. Subramanian, Professor of Tamil, Travancore 
University has been awarded a Rock Feller Foundation 
research fellowship to enable him to study linguists princi¬ 
pally at the Summer Institute of Linguistics at Chicago and 
at Cornell University. 

TAMIL MANUSCRIPTS IN LONDON 

Dr. A. Chidcimbaranathan Chettiar, Prof, and Head of 
the department of Tamil, Annamalai University, has 
returned after a study tour of British Universities. Giving 
his impressions of the tour, Dr. Chettiar said that there are 
several Tamil manuscripts relating to Tolkappium, Peria- 
puranam, Tirukkural and the works of Vedanayakam Pillai 
in the libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the India 
office in London. He also observed that the Cambridge 
University library was in possession of some Tamil manu¬ 
scripts like Tiruvoymozhi, Neethi Venha and others. He 
found early printed books of some importance for Tamilians 
in the British Museum library, Royal Asiatic Society 
library, the India Office library in London and the Bodlean 
library in Oxford. Some of them, he said, were worth 
reprinting. 
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Dr. Chettiar said that the sculpture of Kannagi 
supposed to exist in the British Museum did not appear to 
be a representation of Kannagi at all, but a replica of Tara 
which one came across in several Chinese iconographs. 
The present sculpture in the British Museum seemed to 
have been taken over to London from Ceylon and appeared 
to belong to the 10th century A.D. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN TAMIL 

The second volume of Tamil encyclopaedia published 
by the Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam was released on the 15th 
April by Sri Sri Prakasa, Governor of Madras in the 
presence of a select gathering of Tamil savants, 

TECHNICAL TERMS 

While releasing the second volume of the Tamil 
Cyclopaedia Sri Sri Prakasa said that he was glad that the 
Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam had found Tamil equivalents to 
13,000 technical terms. These technical words, he 
observed, were always disturbing factors in the growth of 
any language. It would be a great thing if they succeeded 
in finding terms common to all the languages of the country. 
Though he was not averse to borrowing expressive and 
vivid words from other languages and making them their 
own yet, he would say that they should resort to borrowing 
from other languages only if they fail to find suitable terms 
in their own literature. 

Speaking on the same subject at the same function, 
Sri C. Subramaniam, Minister for Education, indicated that 
the Madras Government might appoint a committee to 
finalise Tamil equivalents for modern words and technical 
terms. The Minister said that the sooner the controversy 
about the use of technical and modem words was ended the 
better it would be for the introduction of Tamil as the State 
language and the medium of instruction in Universities. 

Sri C. Rajagopalachariar said that the work of finding 
apt and easy Tamil equivalents for modern words and 
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technical terms was most difficult. In .this they stood the 
danger of striking at the wrong word if they blindly copied 
words of other languages in usages and attempted to find 
Tamil equivalent. Taking the word ‘ Vice-Chancellor ’ as 
an instance, Rajaji said the Tamil equivalent Thunaivendan 
was erroneous. It would be more apt if they had as Tamil 
equivalent a word to mean head of a University. He also 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the term Kalai Kalanjiam 
for encyclopedia. It was not appropriate enough as Kalai 
has come to be associated with art. Arivu Kalanjiam 
(store house of knowledge) was a more apt word. He 
mentioned these examples only to impress on them the 
difficulties in the way of the choice of the right word. He 
added that for the sake of purity and orthodoxy they should 
not sacrifice apt words expressive of the function or object 
they wanted to convey. 


OBITUARY 

The sad news of the sudden and premature death on 
1st March, 1955 of Miss E. T. Rajeswari, Prof, of Physics, 
Queen Mary’s Collgee, a founder member of the Academy 
of Tamil Culture, came as a great shock. Her hobby was 
Tamil literature and philosophy and she had specialised in 
S^gam literature, Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, Kaivalyam 
and Gnanavasishtam, Thayumanavar and Kamba Rama- 
yanam. Her articles on Tataka and Akalikai which ap¬ 
peared in this journal were very much appreciated. She 
was a brilliant speaker with a rare gift of high class humour 
making even abstruse ideas interesting and vivid. She had 
a passion for expressing scientific thoughts in Tamil and that 
became her life work. Her books in Tamil on Einstein’s 
Relativity, the Atom, the Sun, Balloons, and the Airship 
have become classics in that field. Her book Encyclopaedia 
of Child Psychology which won the Madras University prize 
and the Government of Madras prize—^got through the 
Tamil Academy—^has .suggested various technical terms 
which have come to stay. 
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It is indeed a great misfortune that at a time when the 
Tamil country is serious about making Tamil the medium 
of instruction in colleges, one who was a pioneer in this field 
and who could have been of immense help should have 
passed away so early in her life, for she Wcis only 48 when 
she died. 
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Tamil Cultured Influences 
in South East Asia 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

It has been remarked that in the study of Indian and 
Ceylonese cultural influences in South-East Asia, Indian 
scholarship has not been characterised by dispassionate 
judgment and that Indian scholars have made large and 
juajlistifiable claims for their own part of India.^ If this 
may be said with justification of certain Indian scholars 
with reference to their own part of India, it may not be 
said with any justification of the scholars who have written 
of the overseas influence of the Tamil and Kalinga parts 
of India. The cultural influence for which these regions 
were responsible has not been sufficiently studied, nor has 
the available material been satisfactorily interpreted. As 
in a great number of fields of similar studies, the South 
Indian and Ceylonese, and, especially, the Tamil contribu¬ 
tion has not received the notice it deserves. The blame 
for this lacuna in South-East Asian historical research is 
to be laid at the doors of South Indian scholars themselves 
who, as a rule, have not directed their interests to South- 
East Asia. 

The French, Dutch and English scholars who have 
devoted themselves to the study of South-East Asia have 
been pioneers in exploring the various points of contac^ 
between India and the other countries. In tracing the 
history of Burma, Thailand, Funan, Champa, Cambodia, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, and even the Philip¬ 
pines, they have examined the data available to them in 
documents and monuments. The studies of P. Pelliot, 

1 H. G. QUARITCH-WALES, The Making of Greater India. London 
1951, p. 1, p. 22. 
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G. Maspero, H. Parmentier, G. de Coral Remtisac, L. Finot. 
Ph. Stern, George Coedes, N. J. Krom, W. F. Stutterheim, 
P. Mus, R. Heine-Geldern, Quaritch-Wales, P. Schnitger, 
and the American, Lawrence F. Briggs, to mention the 
more prominent, have indicated sufficiently the material 
that yet awaits examination and study by Indians and 
Ceylonese themselves. 

Among the better known Indians and Ceylonese who 
have published studies on South-East Asia are A. F. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, R. C. Majumdar, and K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. The Greater India Society of Bengal was formed 
for the purpose of these studies, and Bengal was the part 
of India that showed greatest interest in the historical 
discoveries and problems of South-East Asia. R. C. Majum¬ 
dar heads the list of historians from Bengal who have 
written on various aspects of Greater India, but no such 
list of names may be made of historians in those other parts 
of India which contributed to the colonisation and develop¬ 
ment of the lands across the Indian seas. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri stands almost alone in this field 
among living South Indian historians. With characteristic 
industry, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has made ample use of the 
material to be found in the works of the French and Dutch 
savants, especially of George Coedes, but Sastri^s works 
have not thrown any appreciable new light on South Indian 
influences in South East Asia. Andhra and Tamil Nad 
contributed to the Indian overseas influences more than 
other parts of India, and though Sastri has collected 
together the data concerning Southern India, his works 
lack the freshness and resource that come of extensive 
investigation and studies made in the countries themselves 
subject to Indian influence. On a new unexplored field of 
study, it more becomes University men to make preliminary 
research in situ than transcribe from books, journals and 
periodicals available in a library. “ My obligations,” says 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri in his preface to South Indian Influ¬ 
ences in the Far East, “ to the French and Dutch archaeolo- 
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gists who have worked in Indo-China and in Java, in 
particular to the learned contributions'of Professors 
G. Ccedes and N. J. Krom, will be apparent on every page.”* 
His indebtedness to the European archaeologists is 
apparent in every page as also is his failure to make such 
new contribution or interpretation as may be expected of 
an authority on South Indian history. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri seems too preoccupied with 
illustrating the influence of Brahminism and Sanskrit to 
be able to make a satisfactory appraisal of the remaining 
sources of South Indian influence in the South East. While 
dealing with the sources of Indian influence abroad, 
K, A. Nilakanta Sastri has this paragraph: 

In. what manner did Hindu influences spread in the 
eastern lands, and what was the motive of the migra¬ 
tion of' the Hindus to the eastern countries ? In a general 
way, this movement may well be looked upon as just a 
continuation of the process by which the Deccan and South 
India were Aryanised and Hinduised by the inflow of 
northern influences. • Having secured the prevalence of 
their culture in the whole of Jambudvipa, the apostles 
of Aryan culture turned their attention to the neighboxir- 
ing lands {dvipantara) across the sea.^ 

The above passage is redolent of the kind of generalisa¬ 
tion that used to be current twenty-five to fifty years ago. 
Even K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has had to repeat like his 
source-books that the “apostles of Aryan culture” had 
non-Aryan precursors and sponsors, for he adds two pages 
later; 

The part of the learned Brahmin priest might appear 
at first sight to be the most important of all; but then his 
services would be required and appreciated only in a 
society that has already gained acquaintance with Hindu 
culture and institutions, and it seerris extremely unlikely 
that Brahmins went out in any numbers in a missionary 

2 K. ^ NILAKANTA SASTRI, South hfidion Influences in the Far 
Bombay, 1949. South-East Asia is a more accurate designation for 
these countries than “Far East”, witness REGINALD LE MAY’S title 
to his book. The Culture of South East Asia, London, 1954. 

^ K* A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, South Indian Influences o.c., p. 122: 
Id.; History of Sri Vijoyo, Madras, 1949, p. 6 ft 
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spvit to preach their creed and commend their practices 
to people who were utter strangers to both. Even Bud¬ 
dhist monks, who were far more eager to preach their 
gospel, often awaited a call before they started on a 
preaching mission. The case of a Brahmin founder of a 
kingdom like Kaundinya of Fu-nan is of course quite 
another matter. The best course then would be to sup¬ 
pose that the merchant’s role was the most important at 
the outset, and when success attended his enterprise and 
a mixed society arose, the priest came in to consolidate 
it and make it a centre from which the process of Hin- 
duisation could be extended further into fresh lands.'* 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s book is disappointing regard¬ 
ing its avowed piirpose: 

We propose to consider only one particular aspect of 
the movement, and of the early history of the States, 
their art and social life with a view to estimating the 
role of Southern India in their evolution.® 

The art and social life of these States have not been 
estimated by the author. Except for a sentence here and 
there, the architecture and sculpture and the other arts 
have not been studied with regard to their origins and 
evolution. There is precious little of the social customs and 
institutions which argue a South Indian origin except for 
a condensed summary of what has already been said by 
foreign scholars. 

< 

Two illustrations of these shortcomings niay not be 
irrelevant. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri includes H. G. Quaritch- 
Wales’ Siamese State Ceremonies in his bibliographical 
list.® In this book, Quaritch-Wales has a chapter on the 

4 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, South Indian Influences, o.c., p. 125-6; 
see G. Coedes, Les etats hindouises d’Indochine et d’Indonesie, Paris, 
1948, p. 36-38. 

5 K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, South Indian Influences, o.c., p. 1. 

6 H. G. QUARITCH-WALES, Siamese State Ceremonies, London, 
1931, pp. 54-63 and 238-255. Quaritch-Wales in d.escribing the ceremony 
of actual coronation has these words (p. 83) : “ The king seated himself 
on the Bhadrapitha Throne beneath an umbrella of seven tiers, which, 
after the king was crowned, was replaced by one of nine tiers, emblematic 
of full sovereignty. The High Priest of Siva then came before him and, 
after gendering homage, pronounced the Tamil mantra, the Siamese name 
of which means “ opeidng the portals of Kailasa 
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swinging festival and refers to a hymn sung in Tamil at the 
coronation of the Thai Kings. Nilakanta Sastri has either 
not adverted to these references in the book or has ignored 
these references as being of no consequence to the descrip¬ 
tion of “ social life with a view to estimating the role of 
Southern India in their evolution Nilakanta Sastri 
would have estimated the importance of these pages 
differently had he visited the Brahmin temples in Bangkok 
and heard the Brahmin priests recite the Tamil verses used 
in the Triyamhavay Tripavay festival and in the coronation 
ceremonies of their kings. He would have recognised the 
verses as the first two of Manikkavasagar’s Thiruvempavai? 

7 See G. U. POPE, Tiruvasagam, Oxford, 1900, pp. 104-105. The 
verses are given here with the English translation: 

(Sfir^maJ luirCbuiru^i (SsilXSi^iLfih, ajiruLi-jiiseisr 
LDirQfi ! aj&T(§^(3(utr .* ^ekQffeSQujir iSA'Qs=e3^irdr f 

uiirCS^aj^ ojirtsipAsm eutri^^^uj euirifi^Q^freSCSu/riu 
sff^deuirius QslLi—^CSid, eSihuSeQihiB QiPtuihiPinii jfi 
CSur^trir ^tLaDuS^Qm Lfir<sKru).miisi^ 

Su.iB^irtSr, erdrGesr erdrCSeir 
ir(Sf6 erAQ^irifi •* ^iT CTihuirsuinu ! 

The splendour rare and great, that knows nor first nor end, 
we sing; Thou hear’st the song, yet still sleep’st on; 

O lady of the large bright eye! is thine ear dull 
that it perceives not sound of praise that hails 

The great God’s cinctured feet ?—She hears the strain resound 
through all the street, yet in forgetful sleep 

On her fiower-couch she muttering turns!— 

See, here she nothing noting lies! Why thus, why thus ? 
doth this our friend beseem ?—Our Lady Fair, Arise I 

(2) uir^ih ujr^(3<rir^i Q*druiriu, gljrmlHja^)ui 
Qu^ihduir Q^^l/CEuit ^uQuir jtirit 
QitfQfith eaeujifiSsiirCSuJir, (Saifienyiujriu f Qaifleaifiidr 
9Si I gjenojiyt^ QttQeuir, eSAiriuruf. 
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The Triyamhavay festival is still celebrated by Brah¬ 
mins in their temples in the month of January and is 
attended by representatives of the Hindu Brahmin com¬ 
munity of Ligor. The inclusion in the past of these Tamil 
verses during such important ceremonies is of great social 
and historical significance, a conclusion which has escaped 
Nilakanta Sastri. 

Neither has Nilakanta Sastri made any appreciable 
estimate of the art of these countries as to justify the scope 
and purpose of his book. He speaks, for instance, of the 
cult of Bhagavati and the important place it held in the 
miiids of the ancient Chams and the Indian colonies, but 
he has not a word to say of the architecture of Po-Nagar 
and is indifferent to the art of Champa. On the other 
hand, R. C. Majumdar has this paragraph on the temples 
of Champa: 

A few words must be said in conclusion regarding 
the origin of the peculiar style of architecture prevalent 
in Champa. The characteristic feature of a Cham temple 
seems to be its storied roof of several stages, in gradually 
diminishing proportions, each of which is again a minia¬ 
ture of the whole. Now this is the characteristic feature 
of what is known as the Dravidian style and makes its 
appearance as early as the seventh century A.D. in the 
Mamallapuram Raths and the temples at Conjeeveram 
and Badami. Any one who compares the Dharamaraja 

^i—th ffCS^ir, 

<9».af meortCiuir^m eu/s^Q^^/s 

saruiriiLjirui ^if- t sruujirojiriu I 

• Hail to the heavenly Light,’ thou ever say’st, as we, 
by night and day. Now of this flowery couch 

Art thou enamour’d, maid with faultless gems adorned? 

Shame! jewell’d dames, are these things trifles too? 

To sport and jest is this the place, when He in^^ce 

Hath come to give the foot-flower, shame-fast angels praise? 

The Teacher, Lord of Civa-world, in Tillai's porch He rules. 

Who are His lovers all ?—Our Lady Fair, Arise! 
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Ratfa and Arjuna Rath with the normal type of temples 
in Champa cannot but be struck with the essential resem¬ 
blance between the Sikharas of the two. It may not 
also be iminteresting to note that the Dharmaraja Rath 
is expressly designated as a temple of Siva named after 
the king as Atyantakama-Pallavesvara, as was the case 
with the Mi-son temple which was known as that of 
Sambhu-Bhadresvara after its founders. Again, some of 
the temples of Champa have an elongated curved roof 
with ogival ends and this had its counterpart in Ganesh 
Rath and Sahadeva Rath. The third tj^pe of Sikharas, 
viz., the curved ones, resembles Draupadi’s Rath and is 
probably derived from those of North-Indian style. The 
basement of the temples at Champa also resembles those 
at Conjeeveram and Badami. On the whole it seems 
impossible not to connect the style of Champa with the 
early Dravidian style both of which rise into prominence 
more or less about the same time. While we remember 
that Indians from the eastern part of India played a 
prominent part in the colonisation of the Far East, and 
also the great extent to which Indian civilisation had 
influenced that of Champa, we need not hesitate, to' trace 
the origin of Cham style to Indian temples at Badami, 
Conjeeveram and Mamallapuram—particularly as this 
part of India was the nearest by way of sea to the kingdom 
of Champa. It is quite true that the Chams did not 
blindly imjtate the Indian proto-types and added new 
elements of their own, but the fact that their style was 
throughout based upon the essential and characteristic 
features of Indian style, seems to be beyond question.® 

A book like Nilakanta Sastri’s which professedly sets 
to deal with the art and social life, errs by default when 
it fails to note the Tamil contribution to the art and archi¬ 
tecture of Greater India. To one who has stood on the 
hill of Po-Nagar and beheld the sea§cape, the bay-of 
Nha-trang and the estuary that flows by the hill, and 
walked among the temples and the ruins that crown the 
summit, the failure even to mention “ PaUava ” or 
** Mamallapuram ” in connection with Po-Nagar (or Mi- 
son) seems a grave error of omission. Such silence is 
intriguing and enigmatic on the part of one who wrote his 

® R. C. MAJUMDAR, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, Calcutta, 1944, 
p. 151-2, see also H. PARMENTIER, Le Sanctuaire de Po-Nagar a Nhatrang, 
BEFEO. n, pp. 17-54. 
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book on South Indian influences as the head of the depart¬ 
ment of history and archaeology of the University of 
Madras. 

These observations, are not intended to minim ise the 
importance of the studies undertaken by K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, or to ignore his service in giving to I nd ia n s in 
English the results of the research done by the French and 
Dutch archaeologists. These observations are meant, 
rather, to stimulate greater interest among historians of 
Tamil Nad in the countries of South-East Asia, and to 
invite the attention of scholars to the necessity of Tamil 
historians, archaeologists, linguists and writers visiting 
these countries for the purposes of study and research and 
knowledge to be obtained first-hand. 

It has been possible for the writer to travel recently 
through these coimtries in his role as Chief Editor of this 
journal. Having seen the splendour of Parambanan, 
Po-Nagar, Anghor Vat, Anghor Thom, the ruins of Tra- 
Keiu, Duong-Dzuong, and the Cham towers, having visited 
the Cham museum at Tourane, the museums in Bang-kok, 
in Djakartha, in Saigon, having discussed Tamil cultural 
influences with linguists, historians, epigraphists, archaeo¬ 
logists and anthropologists in these countries, and having 
seen and heard the living relics of Tamil influence in the 
languages of these people and their customs, whether at 
court or in the market place, the writer has become aware 
of the fields of study that remain unexplored because of 
the want of vision and imagination on the part of those 
that preside over the destinies of Tamil studies.® 

Nilakanta Sastri, in his book, has made a studious and 
persistent effort to limit himself to South Indian influences 
in general, without in any large manner specifying those 

• Ct. G. CO^ES, hes etats hindcmises, o.c. p. 33: " L’histoife de 
I’expansion de la civilisation Hindoue vers I’Est n’a pas encore ete retracee 
dans son ensemble. 'On commence a en connaitre les resultats dans les 
divers pays piis isolement, mais sur son origine, son processus, on en est 
encore reduit aux hypotheses”. 
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influences which were particularly Tamil. It remains for 
scholars of Tamil Nad to study in particular the influences 
to which South-East Asia was subject by the Tamil country 
and by the Tamil people. It is by such monographic 
studies that the larger history of culture of these lands will 
be made more detailed and more complete. The following 
quotation from R. Heine-Geldern regarding Sumatra and 
Indian influences shows more or less the extent to which 
the Tamils were prominent in these countries. What 
Heine-Geldern says of Sumatra is generally applicable 
also to the other countries of the South East: 

Generally Sumatra first came into touch with Hindus 
and Hindu culture at the very latest during the first two 
centuries A.D. But from this time the intercourse 
between India and Sumatra never wholly ceased. I need 
only point out the Buddhist establishments foimded at 
Nalanda in the ninth century and at Negapatam about 
A.D. 1000 by kings of Sri Vijaya ; the reproduction of 
Sumatran Buddhist idols in a Napalese manuscript of 
the eleventh century ; the prominent part played by Sri 
Vijaya in the history of later Buddhism, and the manifold 
threads of Buddhist activity and learning spreading from 
Sumatra to China, India and even Tibet. The invasions 
of Sumatra by a king of Chola in the eleventh century, 
the Tamil inscription of Luba Tua from the year A.D. 1088 
and. the Dravidian tribal names still to be foimd among 
the Batak are also not to be forgotten. So we can safely 
assert that Sumatra has not only once been colonized by 
Hindus, but that, owing to more than a thousand years 
of close connection, it became an integral part of the 
Greater Indian cultural area. It is natural that other 
cultural elements reached Sumatra from the Tamil region 
and Malabar than those that came from Bengal, and 
again, infiuences coming from'South India in the time 
of the Chola kings of the eleventh centtiry, must have 
differed remarkably from those of the PaUava in the 
seventh. Moreover, material as well as spiritual infiu¬ 
ences did not make their way always directly from the 
Indian mother-coimtry but were also transmitted by way 
of various Indian “ colonies ”, specially by Java, thus 
being subjected more or less to changes and assimilations 
before reaching the Island.'® 

10 R. HEINE GELDERN, The Archaeology and Art Of Sumatra in 
Sumatra, its History and People, by Edwin M. Loeb, Vienna, 1935, p. 330. 
For Sumatra see also K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. History of Sri Vijaya, 
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The main lines, along which investigations regarding 
Tamil cultural influences in South-East Asia should con¬ 
tinue to be made are briefly outlined below: 

1. In Thailand, the writer was especially fortimate 
to meet the Court Brahmins, thanks to the good offices of 
H.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, and verify for himself the Tamil 
verses recited by them at the coronation of their kings and 
at the swinging festival. Though the swinging festival 
has not been publicly celebrated in Bangkok for about 
twenty years, the huge posts meant for the swing may yet 
be seen. It were well worth investigating the origin and 
development of the Triyambavay Tripavdy festivals in 
Thailand. The Maharajaguru, as the chief priest is 
called, repeated to the writer the tradition that had 
been mentioned by his predecessors that the Court 
Brahmins of Thailand seem to have originally come from 
Ramesvaram. The guru also felt, after a pilgrimage under¬ 
taken to the Hindu shrines of India, that the ritual in 
vogue among the Court Brahmins of Bangkok and the 
arrangements within their temples seemed to resemble 
those of the Tamil country, especially of Conjeevaram. 

Thailand has had colonies of Brahmins also in the 
South, at Ligor and Takuapa, following the same traditions 
and celebrating the same festivals with the recitation of 
the verses from Manikkavasagar. Cambodia also has its 
court Brahmins at Phnom-penh. There is room for research 
regarding Tamil Court ceremonies and their influence 
abroad, as well as regarding the role of the Brahmins in 
these countries, how far they mixed with the colonists and 
the local populations, and in what manner they served 
the kings and Tamil merchants who patronised them. To 
all appearances, the Brahmins of Greater India did not 
have the powers and prerogatives, and did not claim the 

o.c.: He says (p. 1) “In the general sketch that follows I have availed 
myself very largely of the excellent survey of the subject bj Coedes in 
his work on Histoire Qncienne efats Uindouises de VExprem^ 

vwent , 
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exclusive rights which were exercised by the Brahmins 
in contemporary India.“ 

2. The museum library at Bangkok contains Sanskrit 
manuscripts which may throw light on the spread of the 
ritual of the Tamil coimtry in Thailand. There are also 
manuscripts in the possession of the Maharajaguru which 
should be studied. The Tamil verses recited by the Brah¬ 
mins are written in either grantha or in the Thai script, 
and have had various redactions. 

3. As the vehicle of literary and religious thought 
and as the language of the inscriptions, the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage held paramount sway in these lands as it did hold 
paramount sway during certain periods at the courts of 
the Tamil kings. The use of Sanskrit is no indication that 
the influences were not from the Tamil country or from 
the Tamil people. It is necessary to insist that the first 
records available in South-East Asia are not necessarily 
the earliest possible records of contact with India.^^ 

Certain writers have ignored entirely the pre-Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements in the languages and cultures of 
South-East Asia, elements which gave a unity and 
cohesiveness to the regions known as “ Greater India ” and 
facilitated the spread of influences during the Gupta and 
Pallava periods. Further, Gupta influences and Amaravati 
art could have reached South-East Asia via the Tamil 
kingdoms. 

4. The Tamil influence, especially in Thailand, spread 
also to the field of literature. There are names and 
episodes in the Thai Ramdkien (Ramayana) which are 
incontestably of Tamil origin, as is also the devotion to the 
sea-goddess, Manimekalai.^® The history of the Tamil loan 

H. G. QUARITCH-WALES, Siamese State Ceremonies, o.c., pp. 54- 
^ 3 . 

12 G. COEDES, Les etats hindouises, o.c., p. 35. 

12 Cf. PHYA ANUMAN HAJADHON, Thai Literature in the Thai- 
and Culture Series. 
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words in the Thai language as well as in Malay and Java- 
, nese are bound to reveal very interesting aspects of the 
Tamil influence. Sanskrit words in their grantha form 
and ancient place names have their own importance. 

5. Tamil influence in the domain of sculpture is 
revealed by the numerous statues of Vishnu with cylindri¬ 
cal mitre, of Pallava inspiration.^* The museums of 
Bangkok, Djakartha, Palembang, Saigon, Tourane and 
Hanoi contain religious and profane sculptures that have 
yet to be studied. Though already the objects of study by 
certain authors, one cannot iniagine the extent to which 
statues of Agastya and Ganesha are widespread over the 
Malay archipelago and in Viet-Nam. The field museums 
of Majapahit and Prambanan also have a remarkable 
collection of Agastya and Ganesha figures. One has 
groimds to doubt the theory that connects Agastya and 
Ganesha with Aryanisation. 

Some of these museums as those in Bangkok and 
Djakartha also contain numerous bronzes of Chola 
inspiration.^® 

6. Every country of South-East Asia, be it Thailand, 
Cambodia, Malaya, Champa or Indonesia, reveals the 
influence of Tamil architecture, especially of Mamalla- 
puram and Conjeevaram. The writer makes no apology for 
the following quotations from a comparatively recent 
book : 


In Ceylon Hindu Pallava works of the best style are 
confined to the splendid rock sculptures of Isurumuniya, 
namely the man and the horse, and the elephants so 
renainiscent of the descent of the Ganges reliefs at Maha- 
balipuram. A stone Bodhisattva found in Ceylon has 


mitres de Vlndochine Occidentale, BEFEO, 


14 P. DUPONT, Visnus 
Vol. XU, pp. 233-254. 

« « ^ SILPA BIRASRI, Thai Buddhist Sculpture, Bangkok, 1954, p. 12: 

For re^OM of different periods, contrary to other peoples who also 
adopted Indian cultwe, the Th^ were not inspired by the Gupta Art, but 
by Indian bronzes of the 10th—12th century from Ceylon and South India." 

pp. % al; & ° 
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been recognised by Paranavitana as having Pallava affini - 
ties. There are also a few figures of somewhat inferior 
workmanship, notably the Avalokitesvara at Kustarajala, 
the image in the round standing in front of the temple 
at Kurukkalmadam and the colossal Budurvegala group. 

Here (Burma) remains attributable to the Pallava 
wave seem to be confined to a couple of Hindu sculptures 
from old Prome, the mass of the people probably remain¬ 
ing Buddhist. One of them is a headless but otherwise 
well preserved relief showing Vishnu and Lakshmi. 
Though close to the Pallava style it shows certain icono- 
graphical divergences. The other figure of Vishnu on 
Garuda, is of poor worknlanship, “ the artist knew his 
subject well but failed to give an artistic expression to it.” 

I ascribe to Pallava colonists of the seventh century 
the Siva temple remains I excavated in Kedah ; and near 
to one of them was found a miniature shrine roof closely 
resembling the roof of a Pallava ratha. The latter Siva 
temples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries that I also 
excavated in Kedah seem to be decadent survivals of the 
same wave of influence. It is noteworthy that the terra¬ 
cotta Ganesa found in one of these, like the similar figure 
illustrated at the end of Schnitger’s book, but in com¬ 
plete distinction from the usual pose of Indo-Javanese 
Ganesas, is seated in the attitude of Royal ease. 

I have also called attention to the way in which 
another stone image of Visnu from Wieng Sra seems to 
be a lifeless copy of a Pallava model, such as the probably 
eighth century Pallava Siva which forms one of the 
Takuapa triad. The latter are probably to be identified 
as a Gangadhara group. 

Krom indeed had already recognized that no father- 
land for Indo-Javanese art could be pointed to in India. 
And we may go so far as to agree with him that the 
Dieng art shows “ most agreement with, or properly, 
least difference from”. South Indian art, specifically in 
the square plan, symmetry, roof stages, and stress on 
horizontal lines. Decoration is with pilasters and such 
simple Indian motifs as garlands and lotus petals, com¬ 
plex foliage motifs apparently not yet appearing. In my 
opinion the fact that the Indo-Javanese temples up to 
the early part of the ninth century were built of wood 
or mixed materials points to South Indian influence being 
predominant, for prior to this both in North India and in 
Indo-China brick temples were being constructed. 
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Pallava influence is perhaps most strongly indicated 
by the presence of the kdla-makara over doorways, for 
the kdUi-Tnakara, as a combined motif, was a Pallava 
innovation in Indian art. We have already seen the 
relative preponderance of Pallava influence in Indo- 
Malaysian sculpture and this applies even more to the 
sculpture of the Dieng plateau. 

We will now consider the sculpture corresponding 
to the decorative styles we have just discussed, that is to 
say, up to and including the Dong-Dzu’o’ng style. The 
earliest Cham sculpture has been termed by M. Stem 
“ revivified Gupta ” but I would be less certain that by 
this date, the eighth century, Cham sculpture had not 
also absorbed some Pallava infiuence. That at least 
seems to be indicated in the somewhat later Hoalai sculp¬ 
ture, by such features as the broad shoulders and some 
details of dress and ornament. 

Again, it is important to note that the simplicity of 
the architectural plan characteristic of the simple and 
intermediate Pre-Angkorian temples is as frequent in 
early Pallava temples as it is in early Gupta. Indeed, the 
general plainness of decoration of these Khmer types is 
reminiscent of the sobriety of the Pallava ornament, which 
had been less enriched by complex Hellenic forms 
than was the case further north. The little Siva shrines 
of probably seventh century, that I excavated in Kedah, 
seem to me closely allied to the type of Pallava building 
that may have influenced the early Khmer evolution. 

7. The spread of South Indian drama, music and 
dance to South-East Asia have been noted, but never 
studied. These influences may be seen in Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia, Java, and, not a little, in Bali. Beryl de Zcete, in 
her book, The Other Mind has through her illustrations 
shown some of these resemblances, but the writer has had 
occasion to see especially in the Cham museum of Tourane 
(Viet-Nam) and in Cambodia sculptures and bas-reliefs 
of danseuses in decidedly South Indian poses. The scope 
in this field of work is imlimited as must be obvious even 
to the casual Tamil tourist that visits South-East Asia.^® 

17 See also Ph. STERN, L’art du Champa et son evolution, Paris, 
1942; J. LEUBA Chams et leur art, Paris, 1923. 

18 G. GROSLIER, Danseuses Cambodgiennes, Paris, 1913 ; BERYL 
DE ZOET E, The Other Mind, London, 1953; BERYL DE ZOETE and 
WALTER SPIES, Dance and Drama in Bali, London; DHANIT YUFBO, 
Classical Siamese Theatre, Bangkok, 1852. 
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8. Cultural anthropology is another branch of studies 
greatly neglected by scholars of South India and Ceylon. 
The racial affinities of the Chams and Khmers, the Malays - 
and Indonesians, deserve greater attention and study. 
Sumatra has a race of people, the Karo-Bataks, whose 
branch, the Simbiring are subdivided into clans bearing 
names resembling Chola, Pandiya, and Pallava. Neither 
the Simbiring nor the other branches of the Batak race 
have been studied by scholars competent in the Tamil 
Language and in South Indian customs and culture. There 
is need for Tamil scholars who will live among the Sim¬ 
biring and other Batak people for a period of time so as 
to make a comparative study of their customs, laws, 
religion and language. 

9. Since Sou^East Asian culture, like Indian cul¬ 
ture, was intimately linked with religion, the history of 
South-East Asian religions does reveal a great deal of 
Tamil influence. Saivism and the lingam worship spread 
all over these countries, and the branch of philosophy in 
vogue, especially in Indonesia, was the Siddantha. 

10. The part played by Tamil-speaking peoples in the 
spread of Mahayana as well as Hinayana Buddhism, and 
later in the diffusion of Islam in Indo-China and in the 
Malay Archipelago, are also fields in which much investi¬ 
gation is needed. 

11. While these are some of the fields open to historical- 
enquiry, the continuation of Tamil influence from the post- 
Chola period to oiu* day also deserves attention. Tamil 
sailors have continued to sail along the routes traced by 
the early Tamil Argonauts and thousands of Tamil mer¬ 
chants and settlers in Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Viet-Nam, 
Indonesia, continue today the traditions of their ancestors. 
Present political and economic changes may affect the 
geography and population of the Greater Tamil Nad that 
exists on the foundations of a common culture and lan¬ 
guage, and hence, the present is an apt moment to take 
stock of the past. 
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It should not be imagined, either, that all the influences 
were one way, that they went from South India and Ceylon 
to the South-East. It is left to our scholars also to trace 
the influences to which we were subject by the South-East 
Asian countries. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The writer’s tour of South-East Asia convinced him 
also of the strength and power of the historical and cultural 
foundations of South-East Asian co-operation. The founda¬ 
tions were laid thousands of years ago, long before the 
advent of the “ Apostles of Aryanism ”, and those founda¬ 
tions have been strengthened and reinforced during the 
centuries of the Christian era. To persons in India and 
Ceylon whose vision has been constantly turned towards 
the West, and whose only measures of greatness are the 
attainments of the Greeks and the Romans, the knowledge 
of the wealth of natural beauty and resource, of the 
abundance of historic monuments scattered over large 
tracts of land, of the flux and reflux of inter-cultural move¬ 
ments in South-East Asia, must bring with it the message 
of a new hope and a new destiny. 

These places and these monuments do form part of 
the South-East Asian heritage ; but they are also a tribute 
to human achievement and form part of the world’s 
inheritance. If the ideal of a One World is no mere idle 
word, then its citizens must interest themselves not only 
in the Acropolis but also in Anghor, not only in the reliefs 
of the Ara Pads but also in the reliefs of Prambanan and 
Panataran, not only in ruined temples along the shores of 
the Mediterranean but also in the ruins of the Islands and 
countries washed by the waters of the South-Eastern seas. 

The protection, the restoration and the preservation 
of these monuments of Asian genius ought to be the concern 
of every enlightened nation that is willing to give a help¬ 
ing hand to deserving causes. It is common knowledge 
that coimtries like Viet-Nam and Indonesia are in great 
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need of funds for archaeological and cultural work. Viet- 
Nam, distracted as it is by civil strife, has not had the leisure 
to attend to monuments. One finds hoary trees entrenched 
on the tops of Cham towers, and a virile vegetation over¬ 
running monastic cells and stupas at Duong-Dzuong ; one 
finds tapioca and banana cultivated within the broken 
walls of the temples of Sinhapura (Tra-Keiu), and bandits 
a menace to the tourist who seeks to reach Mi-son. The 
snake and the lizard keep court near shrines where 
Prakashadharman and Indravarman worshipped. Indo¬ 
nesia, with its colossal architectural heritage, finds itself 
short of funds and specialists. What great loss would it 
not be for the world if the temples of the Dieng plateau 
and the sculptures of Tjandi Sari were to crumble away 
into oblivion ? Cambodia, Viet-Nam, and Indonesia have 
more monuments than they can preserve for posterity 
from their own slender resources. - 

A bar to effective cultural co-operation in South-East 
Asia is the fact that Universities and Departments of Cul¬ 
ture in these countries yet remain isolated, and are in dire 
need of a new orientation. There is nothing that promotes 
understanding among peoples^ so much as the consciousness 
of a common heritage and the use of common institutions 
in the past. This consciousness of a common heritage has 
to be preceded by basic research and has to be recreated 
for the benefit of every generation. For the purposes of 
a more effective cultural exchange within this area, the 
greatest encouragement and facility should be given to 
scholars of one country to visit the other countries. Perio¬ 
dical tours of the members of the teaching staff of Univer¬ 
sities in the faculties of Language and Literature, of 
History and Politics, and of Economics should be promoted 
as early as possible, and both Governments and cultural 
foundations be requested for subsidies and assistance in 
these projects. 

Such tours and contacts are all the more necessary at 
the present time when Asians themselves are undertaking 

3 
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archaeological, historical, cultural, and administrative work 
that was hitherto_ undertaken- by Europeans. While 
acknowledging the immense debt due to the European 
pioneers and scholars, one feels that these same studies 
are entering upon a new era of comprehension and inter¬ 
pretation because of Asian Scholarship. 

In this new era, the University of Malaya is in an 
enviable situation with regard to the study of cultural 
influences in South-East Asia. By its geographical location 
and by its service to various language groups and cultures, 
the University of Malaya provides rare opportunities for 
comparative studies. Hence it is hoped that Tamil Culture 
in South-East Asia will form an important subject in the 
courses given by the Department of Indian Studies that 
the University of Malaya is to inaugurate in the not distant 
future. 



Tataka in Other Literatures 

T. P. MINAKSHISUNDARAN, m.a., m.o.l., b.l. 

Next to Valmiki’s Ramayana, the book which is most 
popular in North India is the Ram Caritinanas or the 
Divine Lake of Rama’s Story by Saint Tulasidas. Being 
in the spoken tongue, the latter makes a greater appeal to 
the common man. Therefore the study of Kamban’s 
Tataka by the late Rajeswari Ammal creates in us a curio¬ 
sity to know how this great saint of the North has dealt 
with the first tragedy of Tataka in his Ramayana. 

The whole story is dismissed there in one single verse : 

Cale Jata muni dirhi dekhai 
Suni Tadaka Krodha Kari dhei. 

Ekahi bana prana hari linha 
Dina jani tehi nija pada dinha 

“ Whilst going, the saint showed Tataka to the royal 
princes ; hearing this, she came running, working herself 
into a rage. Rama aimed but one arrow for killing her. 
Knowing her helplessness He gave her His own Heavens 

It is clear that this saint of the North who had been 
to Rameswaram in the South, passing through the Tamil 
country, had ample opportunities for knowing, if he cared, 
the story of Ramayana as revealed to the Tamilians by 
Kamban and that he did make use of his experience of the 
South and its version in his Ram Caritmanas. But he 
has not been to any extent moved by Kamban’s tragedy of 
Tataka. Perhaps his scheme of the epic prevented that 
kind of elaboration of a minor story. But even in this one 
single verse, he has given us his own vision of this story as 
the revelation of Rama’s Grace unto the sinners and the 
downfallen. Man, according to this vision, is a creature of 
fate and circumstances, and God’s Grace alone can save him. 
It is thus Tataka is saved by the great saviour, Rama. The 
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fact of Rama being an incarnation can never be relegated 
to the background in the mind of Tulasidas and that is why 
this tragedy assumes the form of the final redemption of the 
accursed soul. 

Nor does the Hindi poet elaborate the various stories 
Visvamitra is narrating in Valmiki. Immediately after a 
verse describing the princes starting from their father’s 
home, occurs the verse translated above. The next one 
refers to Visvamitra teaching the princes the two mantras ; 
and in the third verse they reach Visvamitra’s asram and 
partake of his feast of fruits and roots. In the subsequent 
verse, Rama next morning requests the sage to start and 
perform his sacrifice without any fear. Thus the poet is 
rushing to describe the feats and glories of Rama alone, 
without reminding us of His youth or childhood, but always 
having in mind and impressing on our mind His divinity. 

II 

The story of Ramayana has been written also by the 
Father of modern Malayalam literature, Eluttaccan. He 
comes from a land very much familiar with Kamban. Our 
mind naturally asks how this story has appealed to this 
poetic architect of Malayalam. This poet also places before 
our mind’s eye and his mind’s eye the picture of the divinity 
of Rama; at the same time he writes the drama of the 
miracle of His childhood. Visvamitra comes to beg for the 
help of Rama and Lakshmana, not of Rama alone as in 
Kamban who makes Lakshmana a necessary and insepa¬ 
rable adjunct of Rama. Dasaratha feels that he cannot bear 
the separation from his dear child Rama ; but Vasista, 
reveals the secret truth about Rama’s divinity. Rama and 
Lakshmana are thereafter sent along with Visvamitra, after 
they take leave of all their parents in the most affectionate 
Way and after all the auspicious ceremonies have been duly 
performed. All these are probably intended to emphasise 
the tender age of the King’s pet child. 

Visvamitra walks very slowly with these two ‘princes 
of purity ’ and passes through a few countries. The saint 
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smiles and talks with love and grace: “ O Thou Rama, 

O Thou Lakshmana He follows as it were the individual 
method of teaching, in thus addressing them : “ Are you 

not youths of tender age? You have not known before 
this, what thirst or himger is. You must not on any account 
suffer from thirst or hunger. For this purpose, “ O strong 
ones ! there are these two very great arts. You do learn and 
recite mentally the mantras of these arts, this Bala and this 
Abala—without any further waste of time. These have 
been graciously given by the gods”. The saint teaches 
these to Rama and his brother. Hunger and thirst dis¬ 
appear. Visvamitra crosses the Ganges with the princes. 
When the sage is about to enter the forest of Tataka he 
puts on a deep smile and addresses Rama thus “ Raghava, 
Rama, Thou ocean of true heroism, till now no one could 
pass through this place. Do you see this forest ? This is 
the place where lives the frightful Tataka. No man could 
ever defy her and walk through this direct route. Take 
care. You must kill her ”. When the great Risi is speaking 
thus, Rama makes a slight twang of his bowstring. All the 
worlds stand aghast for a while. The Night-walker, Tataka, 
hears this light twang of the bowstring and gets enraged; 
she rushes with great speed towards Rama, to devour him. 
Raghava sends an arrow. The next moment it hits her 
and pierces her body. Like a flying mountain falling down 
shorn of its wings, this Tataka of cruel form falls down to 
the"groimd. " They come and see only a Yakshi—a beautiful 
damsel fully adorned with jewels of gold and gems. And 
this Yak^i who had been the demon Tataka because of a 
curse, now, at the divine command of Rama, reaches the 

Heavens. 

\ 

Then follows the story of the gift of the divine weapons 
by Visvamitra. They thereafter enter Kanvasrama for 
spending the night therein. Next morning they reach 
Siddhasrama and,meet the Risis. All these are not men¬ 
tioned in this order in Valmiki or Kamban. Rama at the 
end requests Visvamitra to start the sacrifice, since there 
can be no more obstruction by Tataka. 
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It is clear that this great poet of Malabar revels in the 
miraculous feat of the Lord, walking like a youth in human 
form, inspiring love not only in the minds of His parents 
but also in the minds of the all-knowing Risis like Visva- 
mitra. The loving and youthful sports of Krishna, are, 
indeed, well known; but the same joy is experienced by 
this poet in recounting the story of Rama’s youth. The 
tragedy of Tataka, the spiritual conflict of life, the growing 
anxiety of Visvamitra—all these make no appeal to the 
Malayalam Muse. It is all a child’s play for Rama—a slight 
twang of the bowstring and no more. The magical and 
terrific battle which the demoness wages with Rama, in 
Valmiki and Kamban, is absent here. The saint takes the 
princes, shows the forest and describes her cruelty, round¬ 
ing off his speech with a short request to kill her. Rama 
does as he is requested, feeling no qualms of conscience. 
All the same this destruction of Tataka is a feat nobody ever 
dreamt of ; does not the saint Visvamitra say so ? She falls 
down like a great flying mountain at the mere twang of a 
bowstring almost reminding us of the feats of Krishna’s 
childhood. It is not the cursed metamorphosis of a beauti¬ 
ful woman into a demoness but the divine metamorphosis 
of the demoness into a beautiful damsel described and 
emphasised at the end, that is the moral and message of 
this story. 

It is again the story of the saviour sending the sinner 
to Svarga or the Heavens of the devas but not—be it re¬ 
membered—to His own Heavens, Vaikunta, as in Tulsidas. 

Both Tulsidas and Eluttaccan are following the 
Adhyatma Ramayana and hence the similarity ; but all the 
same even here Valmiki and Kamban are heard as distant 
echoes in that final metamorphosis and in the youthful feats 
of Rama. What change of tune and emphasis in their 
stories almost creating a new music of their own ! 

in 

In Telugu, the most popular and the shortest Ramayana 
is by a famous lady Molla (mullai or jasmine is the Tamil 
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form of this name and Mullaiyar is the name of a Tamil 
poetess of the Cangkam age.) This Telugu poetess is said 
to belong/io the age of Krishnadeva Raya and her descrip¬ 
tion of the durbar of Dasaxatha seems to remind us of the 
courts of later kings like that of this Raya of Vijayanagar, 
filled with the groups of good men, ministers, purohits or 
priests, relatives, ambassadors, songsters, friends, wives and 
sobs of the king, comedians, artists and persons of wit and 
gaiety. Visvamitra in this version takes charge of Rama 
and Lakshmana from the king, Dasaratha. Whilst they are 
going through a dreadful forest, one Rakshasa woman with 
a terrifying form and roaring laughter comes towards them. 
At the sight of this cruel Rakshasi, that elephant among the 
saints, Visvamitra hastens towards Rama. “ Here comes 
Tataka. She is moving about. Do not think of her as a 
woman. Send your arrow-shaft so that this sinner may fall 
down dead ”—thus he hurriedly addresses Rama. Here 
Rama is described as “ one who was frightened This is 
rather curious; it- therefore looks as though the present 
reading is a mistake for ‘ one who was not frightened ’— 

‘ Bhayapadedi * should be ‘ Bhayapadadi ’. If the fright is 
at the idea of killing a woman at the request of Visvamitra, 
no correction is needed and the verse, as it stands, will show 
Rama’s moral horror at this unmanly act. (To continue the 
story.) Listening to the talk of the moon amongst the saints, 
Visvamitra, who has exclaimed thus, Ramachandra reasons 
in his own mind : “ Killing this woman—^how is that a 
greatness for my arrow ? Will not the heroes laugh at 
me ? ” Visvamitra knowing the feelings of Rama cries 
“Fie” and frowns within his own mind. At this, Rama¬ 
chandra, whilst the devas stand praising him, takes up and 
aims the straight and correct arrow at her chest appearing 
like a fortress gate. He, in this terrible play of his, makes 
Tataka fall flat on the ground. 

MoUa also thus hurries through the story, clearly bring¬ 
ing out the cruel strength of Tataka, the righteous indigna¬ 
tion and justifiable fright of Visvamitra, the heroic contempt 
of Rama for Tataka, his horror at killing a woman, his 
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strength, his regard for Visvamitra’s fears and his final 
victory over Tataka. Perhaps Visvamitra does not here 
come off well Nor is the change in the attitude of Rama— 
first unable to bear the very thought of killing a woman 
and at the very next moment felling her d own—developed 
in a harmonious way. - '' T 

Ranganatha^s Ramayana Dvipada is a rather popular 
Telugu epic of the Middle Ages. It runs flowingly in an 
easy style. It more or less translates the story of Valmiki. 
Visvamitra’s almost maternal love for Rama, as if the latter 
were a child, is emphasised in this version, probably because 
in Valmiki, Visvamitra sings like a loving mother the 
waking song, a “ Suprabhatam ” for Rama, as soon as the 
sun rises. 

, Bhaskara’s Ramayana, another famous work in Telugu, 
is written in a learned style and is more majestic. It is 
also a kind of translation of Valmiki but revels in exaggera¬ 
tions ; for instance, he describes the noise of the bowstring 
as reaching the extremities of the whole universe and 
frightening even Tataka—an idea which ill fits Tataka as 
we know her in Valmiki where till her last breath she 
knows no fear. Kamban also exaggerates, but his exaggera¬ 
tions harmonise with the supernatural sphere to which he 
raises his story ; but in others this high level is not always 
scrupulously maintained and the result sometimes is a 
feeling of artificiality, if not bathos. 

Katta Varadaraja’s Ramayana Dvipada in Telugu, 
published by the Saraswathi Mahal Library, Tanj ore, 
belongs to the Naick period of the Tamil land. The style 
is very simple, sometimes becoming almost prosaic. It also 
closely follows Valmiki—a simple straight-forward and 
free but summarised translation. 

It is surprising that in spite of some of these Telugu 
authors writing their works in the Tamil land, they do not 
show any inclination to follow Kamban of the Tamil land. 
The people of the Telugu country are more true to Valmiki 
probably because of their reverence for the great Risi, the 
author of the Adi Kavya, from whom, they probably feel 
they cannot differ. 



The Short Story eind its 
Development in TamiT 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, m.a., ph.D. 

While the art of short story writing in Tamil is only 
30 years old, its genesis may be sought in the early records 
of Tamil literature. There was a variety of prose men¬ 
tioned in Tolkappiyam, the earliest grammar extant 
(5th Century B.C.) which must have approximated to 
fiction.* Though certain verses in Kalittogai, Narrinai, 
Akananuru, etc., represent only one episode in a picturesque 
manner and though we see therein men and women for a 
few minutes and see them in a few relationships and 
circumstances, they cannot be regarded as short stories 
proper, for according to Edgar Allen Poe, “ A Short story 
is a prose narrative requiring from half an hour to one or 
two hours in its perusal ”. The Panchatantra tales of the 
sixth century A.D., Madana Kama Ra:jan*s story, the 
Vikramaditya stories have all existed and gained a foot¬ 
hold as imaginative literature in prose but all such stories 
are not “ short stories ”. Father Beschi of the 18th century 
and Ashtavadanam Veeraswamy Chettiar (author of 
Vinoda Rasa Manjari) made their own contributions to 
Tamil prose, based largely upon their faculty of imagina¬ 
tion. 


Subramania Bharati (1882-1921) may be rightly 
regarded as the precursor of Tamil short story writers. 
His stories Tindima Sa:stri depicting the customs and 
manners of Kerala, especially of the Nambudri Brahman 

1 Paper presented at the Third All India Writers’ Conference at 
Annamalainagar. 

* Ou/r0Q«rr/r® Lftatrit/i/s tsmesQiMirifi in Tol. Porul. 

S. 485. The Commentator cites Sjpi as an instance. 
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and Swama Kumdri wherein a Brahmo Samajist bride¬ 
groom married to a Brahmo bride becomes a disciple of 
Lokamanya Tilak are the forerunners of the regular short 
stories that were to come later. 

Isolated attempts at short story writing appear to have 
been made by Vedanayakam Pillai (1824-89), V. V. S. 
Aiyar (1881-1925) and Marai Malai Atigal (1876-1950). 
Marai Malai Atigal adopted the epistolary method wherein 
the action is unfolded by means of letters entitled 
Kokilamhad Kadithangal. Each letter appears like a short 
story but all the letters are dove-tailed and when read 
together give the impression of a novel rather than a short 
story. 

It would not be wrong to say that Kalki (R. Krishna- 
moorthy) is the father of short story writing in Tamil, 
judged by the technique and the range of his stories. For 
two decades, by his association first with Ananda Vikatan 
and latterly with the other periodical Kalki, he has esta¬ 
blished a reputation as one of the best short story writers 
in Tamil. His faculty as a writer is well-known. He was 
able to adapt himself to many varied forms of composition 
such as the novel, the short story and the essay. He was 
probably of the view that if the novel is a pocket-theatre, 
the short story is a novel-in-little. That explains the occa¬ 
sional length of his stories. 

Almost contemporaneous with him arose two other 
writers S. Vridhachalam known familiarly as Pudumai 
Pithan (1906-1948) and Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan, whose names 
will be remembered by posterity as forcible and pene¬ 
trating short story writers. They have passed away in 
recent years, leaving their families in no affluent circum¬ 
stances. In the words of Mr. Jambunathan, Pudumai 
Pithan was a top-rank short story writer of originality. He 
translated several of the world’s best short stories. 
XJlagattu Sim Kathaigal, and Deivarn, Kodutta 'Varam are 
two volumes of his translations. Several of his original 
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stories betray the influence of Maupassant, Kipling, Tolstoi 
and Gorki. Wild and undisciplined as he was, his stories 
betray, however, a morbid genius. His dreative genius 
must have taken the pen from his fingers and moved in 
directions strange and unknown. He does not hesitate to 
show life as it might be in some nook or comer of the 
country. For compression and abbreviation he has few 
parallels. 

Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan created many new characters 
that are life-like. The commonplace and generally ignored 
facts of life formed his province and his stories ^e rich in 
suggestion, sure incendiaries of the imagination of the 
reader. He used the most fertile words and selected details 
which would call up to mind several other details con¬ 
nected therewith. His fame will rest not merely on his 
own productions {Ka'-na’-male Kd'dal, Punar Janmam and 
Kanaka^mharam) but on his masterly translation of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (as Irattai Manithan). 

There is now a legion of short story writers in Tamil, 
as the short story has come into its own as a popular form 
of literature, prompted mainly by the rush of modem life 
and fostered by several magazines in Tamil. 

PanclTamirtham, Lakshmi, Ananda Vikatan, Kolki, 
Manikodiy India, Prasanda Vikatan, Ananda Bodini, Kalai 
Magal, Vasantam, Chintanai, Amudha Surabi, Manjari, 
Sakti, Ponni, Kalai Kadir, Kumutam, Katal, Siru Kathai, 
Ajanta, Swadesamitran Weekly, Dinamani Kadir, Veer a 
Kesari, Ila Kasari and Diriakaran are some of the magazines 
which have promoted this art. 

It will not be possible to do justice to all of the writers 
in this short paper. I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
a few of them with whom I stand in the relationship Of a 
reader. 

The President of this Conference Dr. Sir S. Kadha- 
krishnan said at the last conference in Banaras that the 
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aim of literature is not so much to entertain or to instruct 
as to kindle the spirit in us. And the short story being one 
of the forms of literature, it is but natural to expect that 
some at least of the stories will inspire and elevate man. 
Chidambaram by Subramanya Bharati is one such story. 
It brings out the truth Chidambaram (abode of Shiva) is 
Srirangam (shrine of Vishnu) and Chidambaram is Palani 
(habitation of Subramania), that is to say “God is one”. 
Kumi Sundari by C. Rajagopalachariar is another. In this 
story, a Vedanta Sastri (Retired Sub-Judge and widower) 
is wedded by force of circumstances to a Hunch-back 
22-year old woman. Upanishadic wisdom that if one looks 
at her body she is not seen and if one looks at her the body 
is not seen is conveyed dexterously. Tamil Mangai by 
Ku. Pa. Ra., Veda-nta Ke sari by Jeeva (Narana Durai 
Kannan), Irattai Tamarai by N. Chidambara Subraman- 
yam, Amara O-'viyam by Mahudam are some other stories 
which belong to this category. 

According to Vachell, however, as endorsed by Pain, 
short story is not a serious contribution to literature. 
Hence, writers in all languages usually cater to a public 
that wants to be amused at a short sitting rather than 
instructed. Fromrfhis point of view, stories pointing out 
the variance between the ideal proclaimed on public plat¬ 
forms and the actual practice receive the close attention 
of the public. Tani Oruvanukku by Pudumai Pittan con¬ 
tains in almost every line a satiric touch characteristic of 
the author, who shows that while people were eloquent 
on the public platform saying if there is one man who 
has no food, we will annihilate this world,” Amacci 
Samban, a Harijan orphan and several others like him die 
for want of a morsel of food. Vedamta Ke^swri by Jeeva 
depicts how a Kaivalya Gnani tempts the wife of one of 
his devoted disciples. Prathiva^thi Bayankaram by the 
same author shows how a Sattainathar, who talks glibly 
of his socialistic views is engaged in a lottery with a view 
to swindling the money of others to their sad distress. 
Ponniah, a story by another writer, Govindan, thinly dis- 
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guised as Vindan, shows how -a District Board President 
of reformist views tries to get rid of a barber suffering from 
the ravages of flood by shelling out Rs. 50 rather than allow 
him to stop in the pial of his big house. Nondi Kuruvi by 
Kanaiyali similarly shows how a college girl acts contrary 
to her eloquence on prevention of cruelty to animals and 
birds. 

** Who is to blame ? ” is another popular theme among 
short story writers in Tamil, as in other languages. Raja- 
gopalachariar in his Pattasu, Annadurai in his story 
Kurravadi Ya-r, Pudumai Pittan in his Ponnagaram and 
Jeeva in his Kolu Bommai have tried to show that if the 
character in the story has thieved or has committed adul¬ 
tery it is because of the neglect and carelessness of Society. 

Several old stories have appeared in new form, accord¬ 
ing to the mental attitude of the authors. Dro:hama ? (Is 
it treason ?) by Ku. Pa. Ra and Rayasam Venkanna by 
Karunanithi are stories based on the historical anecdote 
by which Tanjore passed on from the Nayaks to the 
Mahrattas. These two writers see Venkanna from different 
angles and the stories are the result of their creative imagi¬ 
nation brought to bear upon the dry facts of the historian. 
Pa:tadi by Pushpaturai Subramanyam makes Ajatasatru 
live again amidst us. Araikurai Kathaigal (Incomplete 
Stories) by Konashtai give a new shape and colour to 
Yayathi’s exchange of his old age with his son’s youth. 
Agalya : by Pudumai Pittan is a story retold differently in 
a daring manner and the required setting. 

Another pet theme is the Writer’s life and livelihood. 
Kalki portrays how a story-writer finding that his beloved 
is taken over by a film producer, becomes a Sanyasi, at 
least in another film. (This he does in Sunduvin San- 
ya:sam). Vindan shows how a Tamil writer, when 
neglected in his Country, goes to the north and how his 
writings in Hindi imder a disguised name (Vakranathji) 
are widely translated in Tamil and how his books are the 
best sellers. Pudumai Pittan in Kaditham (Letter) shows 



how people who write to authors long letters in private 
applauding their works hesitate to insert a line in public 
and thereby only help the authors to live in penury, 
N. Chidambarasubramanyam’s Eluta-ta Katai (A story 
that was not written) is indicative of the fact that at times 
it becomes impossible for a long time for an author to write 
a really good short story. 

Certain writers in their short stories indicate their 
thorough mastery of the psychology of men and women. 
Am. Ramanathan is an adept in stories relating -to sex 
psychology. T. K. Sreenivasan shows his knowledge of 
men and women in his stories such as Tunba Kathai. A 
natural intimate insight of woman is noticed in the stories 
written by Lakshmi (or Dr. Tiripurasundari), Kumuthini 
and Guhapriyai. For example, Lakshmi’s stories Wonder-, 
ful Women {Visittira Pengal) and I Class Ticket are as 
fresh and interesting as those of Bani Ray in Bengali and 
they are all worth the telling. There is a naturalness and 
reality in her dialogues, even though she is not reporting 
the conversation directly. Vindan, like Govinda, in Mai- 
thili, depicts well the feelings of men and women of the 
lower classes. Vindan’s advantage is that he himself hails 
from the labouring class. Periaswamy Thooran, M. Vara- 
darajan, Raj am Krishnan and K. V. Jagannathan also show 
their thorough understanding of the mind of children. In 
his story Pavala Malligai Jagannathan has shown how a 
young girl fond of gathering Parijatham flowers for her 
deity is upset by the cruel intention of the owner of the 
house to cut the tree. Raj am KIrishnan has shown her 
knowledge of child psychology in her story Pinchu Manam 
(Tender heart). 

Some writers have shown how the object of admiration 
and love of certain persons inspire those persons in their 
work of art and how when the object is removed from their 
presence they are unable to attain their usual excellence. 
Jeeva’s Fiddle Na^dha Brahmam and Pushpathurai Subra- 
manyam’s Jeeva Silai are instances in point. 
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The misbehaviour of - certain cinema proprietors or 
Directors has become another popular theme with writers. 
Jeeva’s Mrunalini and Kalki’s Sunduvin Sanyasam serve 
as examples. 

The ethics of the removal of imtouchability, widow 
remarriage and inter-caste marriage have been wrought 
into the texture of many of the stories. Kalki^s Visha 
Mantiram depicts how the presence of a Harijan Inspector 
of Post Offices has not affected the capacity of the Post¬ 
master in removing the poison caused by snake-bite. 
A. S. P. Aiyar’s Van Malar (in his collection Vidhiyin 
Ceyal) shows how Saroja, a young widow, remarries much 
against her early vow, after attending the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Nagpur. But a more powerful 
story than this is Pudumai Pittan’s VaZi (Way). In this 
story, the pangs of a widow and her willingness to die are 
set forth. An accidental wound is caused in her chest. 
Blood flows out. She has no anxiety to stop it and finds 
relief in life expiring. She dies as though with a curse on 
the Creator, on man-made laws bordering on injustice and 
inequality. Stories which are likely to promote inter¬ 
caste marriages are not wanting. I will mention one or 
two. Yogi Suddhananda Bharati’s Kalima'-vin Ka:tal, 
wherein the daughter of a Muslim Fakir is married to a 
Hindu of an Ashram and Annadurai’s Pe’-ran Bangalo’-ril 
(Grandson in Bangalore) wherein a young Brahmin widow 
is married to a Mudaliar teacher may be cited. 

Stories prompting us to care for our helpless and less 
fortunate brethren are many. The contrast between 
worship at the temple with pomp and splendour and 
abhorrence of the beggar or the needy at the same time 
is brought out in stories such as To a Single Individual by 
Pudumai Pittan, Desa^ntari by Gurusamy and Ko'-yil 
Vilakku (The lamp in the Temple) by Akilan. In the last 
mentioned story, Akilan has shown with deep pathos how 
a child is bom in utter darkness on a stormy night and 
how a shop-owner (in ration time) who refuses to sell 
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kerosene to Samban for four annas, is engaged in the pubHc 
switching on of the electric lights he has put up there at 
a cost of thousands of rupees. 

Stories written by some writers have a literary flavour. 
Among them special mention must be made of Mu. Va. 
(M. Varadarajan) who makes no bid for cheap popularity 
and is content to express his thought in flawless Tamil to 
a public who is able to understand and appreciate his 
works. The collection of his stories entitled Vidutalaiya:? 
ranks among such publications. In one of the stories, 
KaUa:yam Vendum he depicts the unemployment ^d 
poverty, and the consequent begging and suicide of a youth 
in a way characteristic of his own. Jeeva’s story Mullai 
and Mahutum’s story Thirutnaraiyin Theerpu are other 
good illustrations. 

There are some writers who write with the technique 
of story within a story. Akilan’s story Pen Pa’vam, in 
which the tragic occurrence of a bus accident is told with 
remarkable power, is an illustration. Another good 
example of this tendency is found in S. P. Harshan^s 
Kodiyum Kolum, where two episodes are so well-combined 
as to give the impression that they are one. Though the 
story is entitled “ The Creeper and the stick ”, the creeper 
s 5 mibolically expresses a woman and the stick similarly 
her husband. The outline of the story is as follows:— 
A merchant makes love to the daughter of a teacher. The 
father does not allow the girl to marry him because of his 
wealth. With vengeance the merchant*dismisses from his 
service her husband who is employed in his firm. Further, 
he is intent on giving further trouble to the couple. The 
missing of a train offers him an opportunity to hear the 
story of a cartman, who would not drive the cart on hire 
for the man that had married the girl the cartman had 
loved before, lest he should kill the husband. In the story 
the words occur : “ Is it just for me to say that I am inte¬ 
rested in the growth of the creeper whilst I at the same 
time am removing the staff over which it has crept ?” 
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Whilst most writers of short stories do not give the 
complete endings and leave the readers to miise upon 
them, writers like A. S. P. Aiyar, Annadurai and Suddha- 
nanda Bharatiar do not usually put the reader in doubt in 
regard to conclusions; they do dilate upon them besides. 

A word about the tendency to adopt short stories as 
a means of propaganda. It is Karunanithi and Annadurai 
who are generally regarded as offending in this respect. 
C. Rajagopalachariar, A. S. P. Aiyar and Yogi Suddhananda 
Bharatiar are no exceptions. These writers appear to 
propagate their views on society in the course of their 
writings. They have a great appeal to a large reading 
public. About Annadurai as a prose-writer the General 
Secretary of the conference, Mr. M. R. Jambunathan, on a 
former occasion said, “ he wields his pen with fervour to 
rouse the spirit of the masses ”. “ Propaganda is a con¬ 

cession, a big concession no doubt, to the taste of a large 
section of the people of the time ”, wrote Barry Pain. The 
success of the short story depends, as has been stated by 
him, on the public taste and knowledge. Great collabora¬ 
tion is expected between the reader and the writer of a 
short story. A highly artistic work is rarely popular, 
because in our country the half-literate readers, whose 
number is considerable, expect their author to state every¬ 
thing. Though Annadurai’s volume entitled Short Stories 
(Siru Kathaigal) contains stories wherein the rhetoric has 
greatly outweighed the creative tendency, the Volume 
called Karpanai Chitram (1947) has stories in which pro¬ 
paganda is subordinate to creative genius. Even the 
slightest story, like the Minutes* Story (Nimisha Kathai¬ 
gal) which appear in Dinamani Kadir, will yield under 
analysis a conception of the moral values of the characters 
and incidents in the story. Though conscious didacticism 
in a short story is to be avoided as far as possible, to let 
it go without a general moral"philosophy is to take away 
the greatness of art. Though according to Hudson, the 
aim of the short story is to provide amusement for the idle 
5 
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hour, that story should be regarded as the best, other 
things being equal, which kindles the spirit iii us. 

Another short story writer who has impressed me is 
“ Maya:vi One remarkable story is Pani Thirai. 
Krishnan, a friend of Ramu for over 20 years, lives in a 
house built by the latter 15 miles off Bombay. The house 
was constructed as residence for the sick wife of Ramu. 
Owing to financial difficulties, the house is required by 
him now. Krishnan refuses to vacate owing to a misunder¬ 
standing caused by a Sait, the prospective buyer. The 
false prestige of Krishnan, the lovable nature of Ramu, 
the waywardness and cruelty of Krishnan’s friends who 
go to the length of scorning the owner of the house, the 
pathetic position of the ailing patient, Krishnan’s dramatic 
appearance at Ramu’s house, his offer to vacate the house 
for the occupation of the patient are all portrayed with 
vividness, insight and sympathy. The characters live in 
our minds long after we have read the story and the march 
of events in the story impresses on us as natural in the 
circumstances. 

Among other short story writers, who write with 
imagination and skill, mention may be made of Tevan, 
Chandiiyan, Anai Kunchitapadam and Puttaneri Subra- 
manyam. 

Among short tales which are fit to be placed in the 
hands of students mention may be made of Siru Kathai 
Tirol by C. M. Ramachandram Chettiar, Nattupura Kathai- 
gal and Samuga Kathaigal by K. Appadurai, Vignana 
Kathaigal by P. N. Appuswami (which reminds one of 
Just So Stories by Elipling), and Siru Kathai Kalanjiyam 
by Palur Kannappa Mudaliar. 

Among translations, the stories from Indian and 
continental languages translated by Pudumai Pithan, 
Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan, R. Veelinathan, Senapathi, T. N. 
Kumaraswami and A, K. Jayaraman deserve special men- 
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tion. The attempt in. 1946 of S. Guruswamy to translate 
about nine stories from different Indian languages is 
laudable. These stories are well worth a perusal. 

The value of the contributions to the development of 
the art of story writing for children made by Ala. Valliappa, 
Tamil Vanan, Amhuli Mama and Kannan can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 


Among Jaffna writers, Ariyaratnam, Vaithilingam, 
Sambandam and Ilangaiyarkon appear to be eminent. 

S. V. V., Periaswamy Thooran, Suki and Nadodi, by 
their clear and well-proportioned outlines, their graphic 
description of the appearance and attitude of the characters, 
their skill in making commonplace things significant by 
their touch have endeared themselves to a host of readers. 
Many of their writings are on the border line between a 
short story and an essay or a skit. 

Many short stories have been appearing from time to 


time in various periodicals 

and magazines and some of 

them are dull and insipid. 

■ 

But it is a pleasure to read in the magazines, stories 

such as the following : — 


Nondi Kuruvi 

by Kanaiyali 

Jala Samadhi 

by Jagasirpiyan 

Kadalum Karaiyum 

by Somu 

Thamhiyum Tamayanum 

by Gnanambal 

Anna Pu.rani 

by K. K. Gopalan 

Avan A’.nmakan 

by Somas 

Adutta Veedu 

by Kausikan 

Kanivu 

by S. T. Sreenivasan, 
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If I were asked to recommend a dozen Tamil short 
stories for translation into other Indian languages, I would 
recommend the following :— 


Ku. Pa. Rajagopalan’s 
Puthumai Pittan’s 
Kalki’s 

Suddhananda Bharati’s 

Akilan’s 

Vindan’s 

Lakshmi’s 

Jeeva’s 

Mayavi’s 

T. K. Sreenivasan’s 
Pushpatturai Subramanyam’s 
Kanaiyali’s 


Ka:na:male Ka:thal 
Vali 

Visha Manthiram 
Kadikara Sangili 
Ithaya Ciraiyil 
Mullai Kodiya:l 
Vil Vandi 
Vedainta Ke:sari 
Panittirai 
Tunba Kathai 
Jeeva Silai 
Nondi Kuruvi. 


I should not conclude this account without referring 
to the following authors who contribute regularly to 
magazines:— 

K. Rajavelu 
K. N. Subramanyan 
G. Kausalya 
V. Rangarajan 
Radha Manalan 
Thillai Villalan 
Anuttama 

As the interest, number and merit of the reading 
public grows, so will the merit and range of this new form 
of literature develop. The art of short story writing in 
Tamil therefore has a great future. 


Pushpa Mahadevan 
Gomathi Swaminathan 
V enkatalakshmi 
Purasu Balakrishnan 
Vai. Shanmugasundaram 
G. S. Balakrishnan. 



The Pallavas, their origin 
and their title “ Videlvidugu ” 

C. NAGALINGAM. 

The dynasty of kings known as the Pallavas ruled over 
a good part of South India and the Deccan from about the 
middle of the third century A.D. to the close of the ninth 
century. At the height of their power their authority 
covered the whole of South India and a large part of the 
Deccan and Western India. The first king of this dynasty, 
so far as it is known today, was Sivaskandavarman 
(c. 225 A.D.) Mahendravarman I (600-630 A.D.) and his 
son Narasimmavarman I (630-668 A.D.), who was also 
known as Mahamallan, were two of the greatest kings of 
this dynasty. During the reign of the former, the Chalukya 
Emperor Pulikesin II invaded the Pallava kingdom without 
much success, and he repeated his invasion during the 
reign of Narasimmavarman. This time the Pallava army 
defeated Pulikesin in a series of battles and pursued him 
into his own territory as far as his capital Badami, and 
after the historic battle there, destroyed that city and 
erected a pillar of victory on the site. The Pallava general 
who was responsible for this great victory was Paranjothi 
who in his later life became a saint with the name of 
Siruthondar (Humble servant of God). He is one of the 
sixty-three Saiva saints mentioned in the Tamil Periya 
Puranam which has the following stanza with the reference 
to his early imlitary career : — 

iL^€areuf‘<s(^^ ^asfrQQurdj 

Q^/rc8r«jr<£jr/5 ^semr<ss^^dsTrQi5Qiiiisisis <su^[riqej)<3S^ 

r3^<i(^es)euiLiLb u&iLu^mQfith urfi^Q^iransiLf 
iS9sr9jr9jr Oa/swrsjjofto) ssuir&(S^ii3 (jpcor QsrrsssrirK^irf' 
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Translation' :— 

He (Siruthondar) led the (Pallava) King’s army, 
destroyed the ancient city of Vatapi (Badami) in the 
Northern Country and brought before the king gems and 
treasures, herds of horses and elephants and other count¬ 
less spoils of victory. 

This enmity between the Pallavas and Chalukyas 
continued for several generations resulting in many battles 
with varying fortimes till the first Chalukya empire came 
to an end about a century later. 

Another episode in the life of this great Pallava king 
which will be of special interest to Ceylon readers refers 
to the Sinhalese prince Manavamma. This prince, on being 
deprived of his kingdom by his enemies, took refuge with 
Narasimmavarman and stayed with him for nearly thirteen 
years in the hope of securing the help of the latter in order 
to regain his lost kingdom. The Sinhalese chronicle 
Mahavamsa^ gives a vivid description of the royal treat¬ 
ment given by Narasimmavarman to the refugee prince 
of Ceylon, the great friendship which existed between the 
two, the part played by Manavamma in the Chalukya 
campaigns of Narasimmavarman and the help rendered by 
the Pallava king to Manavamma which resulted in the 
final restoration of the latter to his ancestral throne in 
Ceylon. 

The Pallavas had their capital at Kanchipuram, also 
known in its shortened forms as Kanchi and Kachchi, 
situated about forty-five miles south-west of the modem 
city of Madras in the very heart of the Tamil land referred 
to in ancient Tamil literature as Thondaimandalam, which 
may be said to correspond roughly with the area covered 
by the North Arcot and Chingleput Districts at the present 
day. Kanchi still survives and is regarded by the Hindus 
as one of the seven sacred cities of India. It also retains 

1 C. Rasanayagam: Ancient Jaffna, p. 235. 

2 Ctttevcmso, Part I, (GEIGER’S Trimslation) pp. 103-109. 
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intact a number of structures of the Pallava and the later 
Chola periods. One of these belonging to the Pallava 
period is the Vaikunthaperumal Kovil (Vishnu Temple) 
which contains a number of important Pallava inscriptions. 
These will be referred to later in this article. It was in 
the city of Kanchi that the Tamil Kanda Puranam, which 
has its original in the Sanskrit Skandapurana, was com¬ 
posed in the tenth century by Kachchiappa Sivachariyar, 
the high priest of the Siva Temple in that city. 

The Pallavas were not only great builders but were 
also active patrons of all the fine arts and crafts which 
South India can boast of today, such as music, dancing, 
painting, sculpture, etc. The world-famous sculptures at 
Mamallapuram on the sea coast about thirty miles south 
of Madras are an enduring monument to the eminence 
achieved by the Pallavas in the field of creative art. With 
regard to their religious persuasions, most of the Pallava 
kings were either Saivites or Vaishnavites and a few of 
them were Buddhists or Jains. In administration they 
were efficient, enlightened and progressive. They encou¬ 
raged knowledge regardless of the source it came from. 
As warriors noted for their personal bravery no less than 
for their knowledge and practice of the military art, they 
were pre-eminent among the royal houses of India. For 
nearly seven centuries they formed the bulwark of South 
India against invasions from the North, and during this 
period they resisted successfully such North Indian con¬ 
querors as Samudra Gupta (c. 350 A.D.) and Pulikesin. 

The Pallava dynasty came to an end in 890 A.D. during 
the reign of Aparajithavarman. Thereafter the leadership 
of South India passed over to the Cholas who had hitherto 
been tributaries under the pallavas. Many members of 
the Pallava royal house took service under the Cholas as 
chieftains, ministers, and generals and their descendants 
continued to play a leading part in the Chola empire imtil 
very near its fall in the sixteenth century. One such 
Pallava descendant was Pallavaraya Thiruvaranga Karuna- 
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kara Thondaiman, the most famous general under Chola 
Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A.D.) and the founder of the 
ancient naval and military base of Thondaimanaru in 
North Ceylon. 

The extracts given below from the book* of Dr. 
Minakshi, one of the recent writers on Pallava history and 
from the preface contributed to it by Professor Nilakanta 
Sastri, the then Professor of History in the University of 
Madras, will give the reader a fair idea of some of the 
outstanding characteristics of the kings of the Pallava 
dynasty and the part they played in the growth of South 
Indian culture. 

Physical Charm of the Kings. 

Besides the surnames and other descriptions which 
reveal the personal charm of the kings in general we have 
actual portrait statues of many Pallava kings from which 
we can study their physical build and their appearance. 

The portrait statues of Siinhavisnu and Mahendravarman 
in the Varaha cave at Mamallapuram make us infer that 
the Pallava kings were tall, well-built and possessed all 
the dignified marks of royalty. 

Learning and Culture. 

The Pallava kings were well learned and highly 
cultured. Fpr example we have in Mahendravarman I an 
author of Sanskrit plays, a great musician and an all 
round royal artist. Rajasimha and Pallava Malla again 
are described as kings well-versed in all the Sastras and 
philosophical works. 

Religious Qualities. 

Almost every one of the Pallava kings was of a reli¬ 
gious temperament. They were usually tolerant towards 
their subjects and stood as defenders and protectors of the 
different faiths that prevailed in the kingdom. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri makes the following com¬ 
ments in his preface : — 

The age of the great Pallavas of the Simhavisnu line 
was perhaps the most formative period of South Indian 


9 Admini/strutwn and ^Social Life under the Pallavas: pp. 40-41. 
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Culture. It was an age of great art and great literature. 

A widespread and popular religious revival swept the 
face of the land, and was marked by celebrated contests 
between the upholders and traducers of Vedic forms of 
religion. Temple architecture and portrait sculpture 
attained forms of excellence that have remained models 
for all later times. And the area of the influence of 
Tamil Culture spread beyond the seas into the colonies 
of the East. 

A number of scholars, European, Indian and Ceylonese, 
have written on the history of this illustrious dynasty, and 
much light has been and is continuing to be thrown on 
different aspects of Pallava history. But with regard to 
the origin of the dynasty itself there are wide differences 
of opinion among historians. There are two schools, one 
favouring a North Indian and the other favouring a South 
Indian and Tamil origin of this dynasty. Even among 
writers belonging to the same school there are differences 
as to the exact North or South Indian Origin. In stating 
the present position with regard to this difficult question 
this writer cannot do better than to quote the relevant 
extract, though somewhat long, from the same author.'* 
It is given below : — 

The origin of ttie Pallavas is still as obscure as ever.® 
There are many indications pointing to a North Indian 
origin of this line of rulers ; their earliest charters are 
in the Prakrit language and they are from the beginning 
patrons of Sanskrit learning and culture. But the attempt 

,4 Ibid, pp. 10-13. 

5 A summarised account of the views of all the previous writers on 
The Origin of the Pallavas with fitting criticism are contained in Gopalan, 
The Pallavas of Kanchi, pp. 15-31. 

The writers who favoured the Northern origin for the Pallavas are: — 
Vincent Smith— Early History of India (1904), p. 348 and Smith in fact 
revised his original theory and later on concluded that the Pallavas belong 
to the South, Venkayya—Ar. Survey Report, 1906-7, pp. 219-221; Lewis 
Rice— Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 53. 

The writers who favoured the indigenous origin for the Pallavas are: — 
EUiot—Coins of South India, pp. 38 et seq—connected the Pallavas with 
the Knrumbar tribe of South India; M. S. Ram^swami Aiyangar— Studies 
in South India Jainnism, p. 143—suggested the theory that ‘ T^raiyar ’ of 
the Tamil Literature are synonymous with the Pallavas of the early 
charters; Rasanayagam Mudaliar— Indian Ant. VoL 52. pp. 75-80 tried to 
discover the home of the Pallavas—In the island of ‘Mani Pallavam* 
which he identified with Jaffna. 
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to connect them with the jofeign tribe of the Pallavas 
fails to take accoimt of the distinction between the tribal 
name Pahlavas,® and that of the ruling dynasty—^Pallava : 

.it also ignores the local traditions centering round 

Pallava, sprout. Asvatthama is said to have cradled his 
baby in a litter of sprouts and the title Pottaraiyar adopt¬ 
ed by several rulers of the line is most probably connected 
with Pottu—Tamil, a tender sprout. The word Pottu has 
indeed another meaning, the bull, quite appropriate to 
designate these moiiarchs. Again, Naccina rlrkiniyar, the 
celebrated annotetor of the Tamil Classics, narrates a 
story that has become, in modem times, the starting point 
of a theory which, with several variations, seeks to esta¬ 
blish a Tamil origin for the Pallavas. 

Possibly basing himself on an earlier text, the Mani- 
mekalai,’ Naccinarkkiniyar states that a Cola ruler of 
Nagappattinam who had a liaison with a Naga princess of 
the nether-world left word with her that if on the sea she 
floated the issue of their love with a tondai creeper round 
its neck, and if the child reached the shore safe, he would 
recognise him as his own baby and give him a part of the 
kingdom for his appendage. Naccinarkkiniyar states that 
this was the origin of the Thondaimandalam and of the 
Tiraiyar (the wavemen), who were no other than the 
Pallavas. 

Valuable, as an indication of what was once believed, 
this late story cannot obviously bear the burden of the 
modem reconstructions founded on it; the story is itself 
the result of much theorising, which ignores the nature of 
early Pallava charters and their numerous affiliations with 
North Indian culture. We must note, however, that 
epigraphy supports the special connection between the 
Tondai plant (the thorny creeper) and the Pallavas ; 
Mahendravarman is called the king with the beautiful 
tondai garland in the Dalavanur cave inscription. We 
must hold, therefore, that even if the Pallavas .were of 
northern extraction they adopted the maimers of the 
Tamil coimtry such as the use of a family tree or plant. 
The Colas had the “ ar ”, and the Pandyas the “ vembu ”, 
as their respective family emblems. 

There is also no demonstrable connection betwe^ 
the Pallavas and the Kurumbar ; the latter continued as 


• Venkayya, Ar. Sur. Rep. 1906-7, pp. 219-221. 

7 cf. Nilakanta Sastri—S^tudies in Cola Hirtory, pp. 52-53. 
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a separate tribe, subject to the rule of the Pallavas and 
later of the Colas and in the reign of Aparajita, we come 
across a chieftain who bears the surname “ sun of the 
Kurumbas ”—^Kurumbaradittan. The designation of 
Kadavar or Kaduvetti, often applied to them, tells us 
more of ..heir work in the Tamil land, the spread of 
civilization in forest tracts, than of their origin. 

( 

Recently, K. P. Jayaswal has ventured upon the 
theory that the Pallavas were good Brahmin aristocrats 
from the North, military by profession, and connected 
with the Vakatakas by ties of blood. According to him 
the Pallavas were a branch of the Imperial Vakatakas. 
While we are prepared to admit the northern aflSnities 
of the Pallavas, it is difficult to see the correctness of the 
conclusion that the Pallavas were Brahmins and that they 
were a branch of the Vakatakas. 

Judged by a study of the early charters of the Pal¬ 
lavas it is clear that they were only Kastriyas and that 
their connection with he Brahmin Aswatthaman and 
Dronacarya is purely legendary. That they were Kastri¬ 
yas is supported by a direct statement in the Talagunda 
inscription where Mayurasarman laments the influence of 
the “ Pallava Kastriya ” over the educational centre— 
Gatika of Kanchi. The points of relationship which 
Jayaswal has cited as connecting the Vakatakas with the 
Pallavas are not substantial. Therefore, at the moment 
we can only state that the Pallavas were a family of 
rulers, Kastriyas by caste, originally rulers of a good 
part of the Deccan, and that they had connections not 
only with one dynasty like the Vakatakas but with 
several royal dynasties of the Deccan. 

The reader will have seen from the above quotation 
the bewildering variety of views expressed by different 
historians, and this writer will, therefore, feel satisfied if 
his contribution will at least take the problem nearer 
solution even if it does not solve it completely to the satis¬ 
faction of all. The new view which is presented here 
rests mainly on the interpretation of the term Videl vidugu 
e3(B(S) which occurs so frequently in Pallava 
history. With regard to this term Dr. Minakshi observes : 

Tht term Vidc;l vidugu has a very significant place 
in Pallava history as a perusal of the epigraphical refer- 
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ences to this term arranged in chronological order will 
show. The precise meaning of this term has so far not 
been explained satisfactorily as the only interpretation 
available and generally accepted is ‘ the crashing thunder¬ 
bolt The latter half of the term ‘ vidugu ’ is taken to 
be the Telugu/Canarese word Pidugu a thunderbolt.” 

Obviously the term is by no means easy : but one is 
tempted to suggest that videl may be a contracted form 
of vidaivel, and that vidugu may be an abstract noun 
derived from vidu —to discharge or send forth, so that 
the whole expression may stand for (an order) despatched 
with the victorious bull-mark.® 

The present writer ventures to suggest yet another 
meaning to this elusive term based on his study of Pallava 
history. But before proceeding further he wishes to 
express his indebtedness to Dr. Minakshi for the very 
copious and valuable information given in her note® on the 
term Videl Vidugu. Had it not been for this information 
this article would not have been written. Now in the term 
Videl Vidugu the latter part Vidugu is most probably 
the old form of Viduthu (e3Q^) which is the modern 
Tamil word for the sounder used in sea crafts for measuring 
the deprth of the sea. The Telugu-Canarese word pidugu 
is perhaps the same as the Tamil word vidugu or both of 
them belong to the same group of words with almost 
similar meanings. The word vidugu is the abstract noun 
derived from the Tamil word vidu (eSQi) meaning to 
drop or to discharge, and vidugu means that which is 
dropped or discharged. The sounder in a ship is also like 
a bolt usually made of some heavy metal such as lead or 
iron and when dropped into the sea goes crashing down to 
the bottom. Another Tamil word which is somewhat 
similar to the word viduthu is vizhuthu which 

is the root that descends from banyan and thalai trees 
(^/r«3>|p). The latter grows on sea beaches and on the banks 
of lagoons. We have already seen the meaning of the 

8 C. Minakshi, Social Life and Administration under the Pallavas, 
p. 45. 

0 Ibid, p. 46. 
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second part of the term videl vidugu. Now the first part 
videl may be split into vidu - Vel (eBCB’Qeud)) Vidu means 
to drop and Vel means chief. So Viduvel means the chief 
who drops and the complete term Videlvidugu split into 
(Vidu + Vel) + Vidugu means the 

chief who drops the sounder. In modern Tamil the position 
of the different words will be Vidugu + {Vidu + Vel). In 
old Tamil the position was perhaps the other way about 
or such interchange of positions may have been a peculiar 
feature in the formation of nautical terms. The Tamil 
name Muruga Vel which is also found in the form Vel 
Murugan or Vel Murugu shows that such change of posi¬ 
tions did take place in the past. As regards the words 
Vidu-Vel becoming Videl an examination of the derivation 
of the modern Tamil word Thandaiyal (^(sssretnL-iu^) 
which has been anglicised into tindal meaning master of the 
ship will show that the derivation of Videl from Vidu-V el 
is not wrong. The word Thandaiyal is derived from 
Thandu-Al Thandu is oar and Al is 

person. So Thandaiyal means oar person at the oar or 
holding the oar. It will be noticed here that the I (err) 
in the Al has become 1 (^) as in the word videl. 

Even today small crafts constructed by the Tamils 
are not usually provided with the device for fixing the 
helm and in place of the helm an ordinary 

oar is used as an improvised helm to control the direction 
of the vessel. In the distant past when the Tamils first 
ventured out on the sea in small crafts an ordinary oar 
must have been always used as the directing helm, and 
the person who held it was called Thandu Al or Thandaiyal. 
Another possible objection which may be raised with 
regard to the derivation of Videl may be about the word 
Vel ((Ssuerr). It is commonly believed and frequently 
stated that the word Vel had an exclusive application to 
the chiefs of the Marutham or agricultural regions of the 
Tamil land. That this view is not correct is evident from 
the Indus valley inscriptions as deciphered by Fr. Heras 
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in hi 5 epoch-making work The Proto-Indo-Mediterrahean 
Culture and also from the Tamil word Vela ((Seuetrir) which 
means the sword fish or shark which is the king of the 
tropical seas. 

In the early days of man’s adventure on the sea in small 
crafts the master of the craft probably had two functions 
as he has even today in such crafts, namely, (1) sounding 
the depth of the sea, and (2) controlling the helm. Of 
the two, sounding the depth was probably the earlier and 
more vital one. At a time when man’s knowledge of pro¬ 
pelling his craft was in the initial stage? he would have 
been extremely careful not to get into deep and dangerous 
waters from which he would not have been able to get' 
back to the shore, and therefore frequent soundings would 
have been necessary. In modern sailing vessels the two 
fimctions mentioned above are delegated to a senior 
member of the crew or to a second in command called the 
Malumi (mtr^Ld) ov Chukkani None 

else can attend to the two functions without an express 
order from the master or from the duly appointed second 
in command. When a ship happens to be sailing in the 
vicinity of shallow or rocky waters the order Viduthai 
Vidu (e3($6e)^ ©9 ®) which means ‘ take a sounding or 
literally drop the sounder ’ often rings out from the master 
as it is very vital in such circumstances to steer the ship 
off from the dangerous places in order to avert any possible 
disaster. It is said that the Hindustani term for this is 
dal-e-dal which seems to have a close phonetic similarity 
to the Tamil Viduthai Vidu. 

Each of these two original functions of the master in 
due time gave a name to him. One is Videl Vidugu and 
the other is Thandaiyal. So then the meaning of the word 
Videl Vidugu is master of the ship. Perhaps because the 
necessity for taking frequent soundings decreased as man’s 
knowledge of the sea and of propulsion increased, and 
because it is the longer word of the two, and the naval 
tendency is always to be curt and brief Videl Vidugu 
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appears to have gone out of use and Thandaiyal remains 
to this day as the Tamil word for the master of the ship. 

Fortunately in the collection of epigraphical and 
literary references to Videl Vidugu given by Dr. Minakshi 
there are at least three which support and strengthen the 
meaning given above. They are (1) Videl Vidugu Kal, 
(eSQi—w ei3Q(^ ) a stone weight used during the Pal- 
lava and also the Chola periods, (2) Videlvidugu tulaiyitta 
sempon Q^ihQurr^) a gold 

coin which was identifiable with a hole in the centre 
certifying to the fineness and genuineness of the coin and 
which bore the hall-mark Videlvidugu (3) the words 
Videl vidugu ennum tiruvanai nadavi ahhisekam seydu 
(e3(SL^w ^Q^euirBstsr mi-jreS 

which form part of the Tamil inscriptions in the 
Vaikuntha Peruraal Temple in Kanchi which describes the 
coronation of Nandivarman II otherwise known as Pallava 
Malla (710-775 A.D.). 

(1) Videlvidugu Kal : At the present day in steamers 
as well as in sailing vessels the sounder is made of some 
heavy metal such as lead or iron but there can be no doubt 
that before man discovered the use of metals, sounders 
fashioned out of stone (Kal) were used for a very long 
period. This is proved by the fact that stone sounders 
are used even today by Tamil fishermen who sail the 
Catamaran (6SlL(P mjrih) which is perhaps the earliest 
and most primitive sea craft used by man. 

The figures 1—4 represent three stone sounders in 
actual use today in Thondaimanaru. (Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4). 
Figures 2 & 3 represent the same stone in different posi¬ 
tions. One noticeable fact about this stone is that the 
seamen while on land invariably referred to it as Viduthu 
Kal (e3(B^S(^) but on sea when it is put to use they 
always refer to it as mere Viduthu. The idea of stone 
disappears and it becomes a mere equipment. A few facts 
relating to the shape, size and weight of this stone may 
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not be out of place here. It is made of ordinary Jaffna 
lime stone and chiselled as smoothly as possible. It is 
circular in shape and flat at top and bottom with a hole 
in the centre. The purpose of the hole is to secure the 
stone from slipping by means of a rope passed through 
the hole and fastened (Fig. 1). The dimensions and 
weight of an average stone are as follows :— 


Diameter 

Circumference 

Height 

Weight. 

lb. oz. 

4" 

14'' 

21" 

2 10 


About thirty years ago almost every Catamaran which 
went out to sea was equipped with one of these stones. 
Today only a few old persons are actually using them, but 
their days are numbered and in a few years they will dis¬ 
appear altogether and even the name will not be known 
or understood. In fact some of the young fishermen did 
not even know what it was when the writer made inquiries 
about it in his attempts to obtain a few specimens. As 
this stone may prove to be of some historical value it may 
be worthwhile to record here the causes leading it its 
rapid disappearance in the recent past. Though this stone 
was originally used for finding the depth of the sea it seems 
to have been preserved by the fishermen for a quite 
different purpose. That purpose was to save their fish 
hooks and the lines from loss whenever they got entangled 
among sea weeds or rocks. At a time when hooks were 
rare and not manufactured in their millions by machinery 
as they are done today they were regarded as too valuable 
to be lost and so this stone was made use of by the fisher¬ 
men to disentangle the hooks whenever it became neces¬ 
sary. The slit which is clearly seen in each of the figures 
2—4 and which has been sawn from the circumference to 
the centre of the stone provided the device to save the 
hooks. When the hooks get entangled in any obstacles the 
fishing line is passed through the slit to the centre hole, and 
hooks, and a few deft movements of the stone will inva¬ 
riably achieve the release of the hooks. Hooks are no 




Fig.- 3 


Fig. 4 
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longer a rare commodity and further the methods of fishing 
by a pair or two of hooks and line has given place to more 
modem methods and so this historic sounder stone which 
accompanied man on his first ventures on the sea is no 
longer required. It has served its last purpose and will 
very soon be numbered among man’s implements of a 
forgotten past. The weight Videlvidugu Kal used during 
the Pallava and Chola periods must have originated from 
this sounder stone. 

(2) Videlvidugu Tulaiyitta sempon : It will be seen 
from the details given about the sounder stone how the 
idea of the Pallava gold coins bored in the centre originated. 
No further explanation is necessary except to draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the gold coins bore the hallmark 
Videlvidugu pointing to the origin of the idea from the 
sounder stone. 

(3) Videlvidugu ennum tiruvanai nadavi abhisekam 

seydu (eSGi^^ ^(^euirSstsr isrrL^eS ^L9Q<si^aija 

As stated earlier these words form part of the Tamil 
inscriptions in the Vaikuntha Perumal Temple in Kanchi. 
These inscriptions state that the Ministers and others after 
annointing Nandivarman as King and investing him with 
the various insignia of royalty “ proclaimed his (Nandi- 
varman’s) authority of a Videlvidugu king.” The words 
underlined are taken from Dr. Mdnakshi’s translations of 
the Tamil words given above at (3). A more accurate 
translation of these Tamil words will be that the Ministers 

and others.“administered the sacred oath of 

Videlvidugu and anointed him (Nandivarmany ”. Before 
proceeding to consider the significance of the words “adrni- 
nistered the sacred oath of Videlvidugu ” a brief reference 
to the historical context in which Nandivarman’s corona¬ 
tion took place will be helpful to the reader not acquainted 
with Pallava history. Nandivarman’s predecessor Para- 
mesvaravarman II (705-710 A.D.) appears to have died in 
battle leaving the kingdom in a dangerous situation. His 
7 
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only son and lawful successor Sithramayan was for various 
reasons considered by the Ministers and chiefs of the realm 
as unfit to shoulder the responsibility of Kingship. He 
was, therefore, passed over and young Pallava Malla aged 
about 12 years and the youngest of the four sons of Hiranya 
Varman who was the chief representative pf a branch line 
of the Pallava royal house was selected and crowned as 
king after his three elder brothers had declined to accept 
the burden of kingship. It is the selection and coronation 
of this young hero under the name of Nandi Varman that 
is sculptured in such detail on the walls of the Vaikuntha 
Perumal Temple with explanatory inscriptions beneath. 
The above quotation is from one of these inscriptions. It 
should be noted that this item was the last in the corona¬ 
tion ceremony and has been singled out for special mention 
as if the coronation would have been incomplete without 
it. 

To understand the full significance of this item and 
the place given to it in the coronation ceremony it is 
necessary to have a knowledge of these ancient naval 
traditions of the Dravidian race. For various reasons 
which need not be considered here these traditions died' 
out in India long ago, leaving perhaps faint traces in places 
like Tuticorin and a few others. Fortunately, however, 
they have been or it is more correct to say were preserved 
in the peninsula of Jaffna in North Ceylon almost in their 
pristine purity upto the beginning of the Second World 
War. Since then Tamil shipping which had been gradually 
declining since the North Ceylon kingdom of Jaffna was 
conquered by the Portuguese in 1620 A.D. has now almost 
ceased to exist. At the rate conditions are changing today 
it will not be long before sailing becomes an unknown art 
to the seamen of Jaffna who may truly claim to be the 
descendants of world’s most ancient sailors. Places like 
Jaffna Town and Kayts (Uratota) in the west of the Penin¬ 
sula, and Point Pedro, Valvettiturai, Thondaimanaru, Kan- 
kesanturai and Mathakal in the North have all been 
repositories of this naval tradition to a greater or lesser 
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extent. But it is Thondaimanaru arid Valvettiturai which 
have preserved this tradition at its best. These two places 
are only about two miles apart from each other and their 
peoples have been kins from the dawn of the history of 
Ceylon. 

It is'generally accepted by historians that the Dravi- 
dians (children of the sea) were among the earliest sea¬ 
men of the world. But from very early times they appear 
to have divided their land into five natural geographical 
regions and called the people of each region by a different 
name. The five regions were : (1) Kurinchi or hill coimtry, 
(2) Mullai or forest land, (3) Marutham or arable land, 
(4) Neithal or sea-board and (5) Palai or inhospitable 
desert track. The people of these five regions were called 
as (1) Kudagar or Kuravar or hill-men, (2) Idayar or 
shepherds, (3) Ulavar or farmers, (4) Parathavar or sea¬ 
men and (5) Maravar or desert men respectively. 

At a period of man’s progress, when land journeys 
were extremely difficult and when once a group of people 
migrated far away from the sea and got used to land occu¬ 
pations, their descendents soon lost all connections with 
the Sea cind even looked up on it with fear. While it was 
quite easy for a member of any one of the four land groups 
to migrate from one region to another and pursue the 
occupation of that region it was not so easy for any of them 
to take to the calling of the sea. The fear of the sea and 
the specialised knowledge required for the sea-calling 
generally stood in the way of new recruits to this group 
from any of the other four groups. And so the sea-calling 
came to be confined to one closely knit group of people who 
maintained their continuous connection with the sea. In 
due course this condition led to a greater consciousness of 
kinship and solidarity among the members of the sea group 
than among those of the other four groups. Therein 
perhaps lies the reason for one great difference between 
the naval history of the Dravidians and that of any other 
people of the world. In the West, batches of heterogeneous 
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elements unknown to the captain previously were very 
often recruited to form the crew of a ship, and no wonder 
mutinies at times broke out in the ship. Again liquor 
which was another factor which very often fahned the 
flame of mutiny on the sea in the West was never carried 
in Tamil ships for the use of the personnel. For the above 
reasons the mutinies on the sea which one reads about in 
the stories and histories of the other peoples of the world 
were unknown among Dravidians. Among them the 
master of the .ship and the crew were always either 
kinsmen or clansmen. The master was always an older 
member of the family or the clan and he worked, ate, and 
lived together with the crew, and occasionally died 
together. 

One special feature of naval life common to people all 
over the world is discipline. It is well known that disci¬ 
pline on the sea is severer than on land. It is inherent in 
the calling. Under no circumstances can a member of 
the crew question an order of the master or start any dis¬ 
cussion about it. If such practices were allowed on the 
sea it might end disastrously to all in times of emergency. 
The master of the ship is therefore an absolute ruler and 
the crew has to give him implicit obedience. The founda¬ 
tion for this relationship lies in the high sense of justice 
of the master as also in his professional efficiency. He 
should maintain strict impartiality among his crew. Other¬ 
wise he must naturally expect a mutiny sooner or later. 
In olden days it was not an unusual sight in Thondai- 
manaru for one to see an old captain or a sailor seated on 
the sandy beach and hold forth on the subject of justice 
pointing to his walking stick planted perpendicularly in 
the sea sand. He would compare it to the mast of a ship 
and assert in an oracular fashion that as the mast would 
easily fall by its own weight if it leaves its perpendicular 
position and slants to any side, so would any authority 
which is not based on upright justice and which slants to 
a side easily fall by its own weight without the necessity 
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for any force from outside. One wonders whether the idea 
of the sceptre which in Tamil is called serUcol (Q^mKSair^) 
had its origin in the ship’s mast. The word serikol is 
explained by Tamil Scholars as semrriaiyana kol (Qa^ih 
cfitDUJirar Qatr^) which means a virtuous staff. It may 
well be that the word sertkol is the shortened form of 
senkuthana kol Gair^) which means a 

perpendicular staff. The special virtue or attribute of 
justice, lies in its uprightness or standing without slanting 
to any side. On land a master can well afford to be unjust 
to his subordinate and the latter can have a dispute with 
his master and immediately walk away from his service, 
and even indulge in acts of retaliation, but on the sea 
neither can be done quite so easily. The sea is the natural 
breeding ground of discipline and also of justice, two of 
the greatest virtues of mankind. The master of a ship is 
not only an absolute ruler, but is also a just ruler. This 
type of life, spent for continuous periods away from the 
corrupting influences of the land and for several genera¬ 
tions by a group of persons, gradually led the formation 
of certain characteristics which finally crystallised into 
tradition. This tradition was naturally carried by them 
into their life on land also. This relationship between the 
master and the crew reached a higher level among the 
Dravidians than among any other people of the world on 
account of the special conditions obtaining among the sea 
clan which has been already referred to. The master 
treated his crew as his children and had absolute authority 
over them and ruled them with justice impartiality and 
love and the crew in turn looked upon the master as their 
father and gave him implicit obedience in all matters. In 
times of famine and whenever loss of life was sustained 
as a result of accident or the sinking of a ship the essential 
needs of the poorer families were always freely looked 
after by the wealthy families of the captains. 

The significance of the words Videlvidugu ennum 
tiruvanai nadavi abhisekam seydu in the Vaikuntha 
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Perumal temple inscriptions will now be clear. The Pal- 
lavas like the Cholas were descendants of ancient Tamil 
traditional captains of the sea. Videlvidugu was their 
oldest, greatest, and proudest title which first gave their 
ancestors absolute authority over their fellowmen whom 
they considered as their children and sacred trusts in their 
charge. When they rose gradually to the ranks of chief¬ 
tains, kings and emperors, they exercised that sacred 
absolute authority over their subjects as if it had been 
divinely bestowed upon them from successor to successor. 
Nandivarman II succeeded to the throne by selection after 
the lawful heir of the last ruler had been passed over for 
some reason or other. In those circumstances there was 
room for doubts and disputes to arise in the future with 
regard to the legality of his succession or the extent of his 
authority. The special mention of the administration of 
the sacred oath of Videlvidugu in the coronation ceremony 
was meant to place this matter beyond all manner of doubt 
for future generations. It meant that Nandivarman’s suc¬ 
cession was perfectly lawful, that his royal prerogative of 
absolute authority over his subjects was not in any way 
less than that of his predecessors, and that it was insepa¬ 
rably combined with the sacred duty of treating his 
subjects as his children and ruling them with justice, im¬ 
partiality and lovei^ It naturally followed that his subjects 
were expected to look upon him as their father and give 
him implicit obedience in all matters. This conclusion of 
course implies that at that period of history a very large 
percentage of the people and powerful chiefs of Thondai- 
mandalam and also perhaps of the Chola and Telugu 
districts under the Pallavas considered themselves to be 
of sea descent, that they were proud of that fact, that the 
sea spirit was still imbedded in them and that they vene¬ 
rated the holder of the title of Videlvidugu. 

Videlvidugu Devi is another term which is foimd in 
Pallava history. Literally it means the spouse of Videl- 
vidugu or in other words the Pallava Queen. Whenever 
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a ship returns to the home port, especially after a long 
voyage to distant lands such as Bengal, Burma and Siam, 
there is great rejoicing among the people. The occasion 
is celebrated by an informal social gathering particularly 
of the womenfolk at the residence of the master, and the 
master’s wife is the central figure in these celebrations. 
She is held in equal esteem and affection as her husband 
by the female members of the crew’s families who will 
never refer to her by her name even in their private con¬ 
versations among themselves and in their own homes. She 
is always respectfully and affectionately referred to in col¬ 
loquial Tamil as the wife of the Thandaiyal ( 

Quahre=ir^) —which is the same as “ Videlvidugu Devi 

In the light of the above conclusion the great psirtiality 
of the Pallavas to the sea and the spread of South Indian 
culture and influence during their rule into distant lands 
beyond the sea will be easily understood. So also the 
appearance on Pallava coins of emblems such as two 
masted ship, fish, double fish, chank, chouries, crab and 
tortoise, all objects connected with the sea, will not be 
difficult to explain. It may be worthwhile to scrutinise 
the Pallava coins bearing the two masted ship to find out 
if the figure of the master of the ship is discernible either 
standing or seated at the helm. 



A Study in Mullaippa:t:t:u,- 
The Song of Expectancy 

V. KANDASWAMY MUDALIYAR, b.a., l.t. 

This is a study in Mullaippaititiu — the Song of 
Separation and Expectancy — and is one of the Ten 
Songs— Paththuppa:t:t:u—whose descriptions are superb. 
We are not aware of such a verbal picture of the Field of 
War in any other literature, and herein lies its supreme 
beauty as a piece of ancient Tamil poetry. The rhythm 
and the terseness of language reveal the high standard of 
the then poetic art The poet, Nappu: thana: r (fsuy,^fg)ir) 
has woven a colourful and a lively picture of the battle¬ 
field into a love-poem, where the Queen lies disconsolate 
on her bed, thinking of her absent Lord in the battle-field, 
and hoping for his early return at the convivial season of 
the year. The battle-field serves as a background to the 
central theme, and it is painted with a pre-Raphaelite’s 
brush, leaving little or nothing to uncertain imagination. 

Keeping close to the original we have tried to present 
the theme in English garb. 

The sappers and the miners {^^uuoiLJ) go in advance 
of the regular forces of bowmen, lancers, war chariots and 
war tuskers and prepare an encampment for the reserves, 
(urrt^ or which is distant from the field of active 

battle. They defeat the warriors who guard the borders 
of the enemy country, destroy their strongholds and the 
forest (sirojjbsir®) that marks the limit between the 
lands of the warring kings and it is an ultimatum. 

The King’s warriors, steel-strong of frame and stout of 

heart, 

destroying the strongholds of the border chiefs guarding 
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The forest, girdled by a lisping sylvan stream, 
Cleared the smelly bushes and others of the kind. 
And formidably compassed the forest roimd 
With a rampart of brambles, towering and wide. 
Thus for the reserves they an encampment prepared, 
Wide as the sapphire Sea, ramming and roaring. 


The small-eyed‘ tusker, exuding fragrant ichor. 

That stood guard at the cross roads of the encampment. 

Lined with streets of rows of low huts thatched with 

leaves. 

Eschewed the fast-bundled fresh, sweet leaves of shrubs 

that grow 

In after-harvest field, the full-eared paddy stalks. 

And the tall, slender sugar canes ; and idly brushing 
Its forehead, sought with its languid trunk 
To pile them across the bracket of its tusks lance-sharp. 
When the mahout young, smattering in strange northern 

tongue 

Spurred it, with the goad of sharp, curved prongs to eat. 

U. jgd —36, «/r«5r lu/rj)/ Qit(§ih LfjDtSea- 

Qs^essr isirjoi i3L-eu(3uiir(S enuihLffiii) 

4 

(SmiLQuuemyi uiirLLuf.A xiriLt— 

q/6fi8}^ ^Qpp euSstr^i^ 
uQitiru LiessrrHuStsr ujrip uiru^ 

4i.6S)jr ^QfiSuj G}^0o9cSr 
saiSso Qfippmi sireufy iSdrp 

<sa/6ir &ljpisahr luirSsar 

gtia(§iS&oA a luir^p 

^lu&eSdsiT s.<sisr(^^ 

^uS&^isfr ui(§ui3^pih 6iDsglea)U,d Qsire^Qi—esri 

senoJQfi^ SQ^eSuSar eut—QiDirffi uuSfijSA 

a&soir ^9ar(^it saiaria cn<suu (QfiASu) 


Then follows a picture of the field of battle,, far- 
removed from this camp and nearer to the field of engage¬ 
ment, where the forces rest for the night in their camp, 
when the battle ceases for the day to' begin again in the 
morning at the troll of conch. 

8 
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And far-distant from this encampment of reserves, 

And nearer to field of engagement stood the camp, 

Where, at the cessation of the battle of the day. 

The warriors rested and the wounded were attended to. 

Their tents were pitched in square array, hollow within ; 
These arrays of four or five formed steongholds bent- 

bow-wise, 

And were girdled with a cordon of ropes stout. 

And the bowmen planted within these square quadrangles. 
Their quiver-depending bows, which to them was 
A tower of strength barring them from cowardly retreat; 

And the quivers and bows looked like ascetic Brahmins’ 
Ochre-dyed orange robes hung on their forked penance 

staffs, 

To dry in the caressing wind and the sun’s rays. 

And likewise, within the hollow of their tent-squares. 

The lancers planted beside their shields their lances 
Of sharp and strong steel-heads richly flower-graven. 

These tent groups of bent-bow array of bowmen and 

lancers 

Formed each by each circular fortifications. 

One within another ; and within the inner mighty circles 
Of war-tuskers and chariots, the cunning craftsmen 
Had pitched a colourful pavilion meet for the king. 

And walled it round with palisades strong and stately. 

11. 37 — 44. aACSfiirtu^^ uts^jeuCi uirfihuirdr 

OpiQsiro) .sietsifFiSSa) sQuu mpQuirir 
S>i~ir euebeSa) ^esafi isirpjS^ 
suSjp euiriii^ 

^ispSais (j§ispui iSanjrp^ 

euiriii(ge3^ ^jreaarih sSfjreanh 
Gojpiusd QuQ^iiueiaL— isirLiuet&r GeuG([ffit 

QaQiiisiri^s ssssil^ GsireS .sisih O/s/fty ((yt&Su) 

The king’s pavilion tvas in the centre of the innermost 
circle of war-tuskers, round it was the circle of war 
chariots, round it was that of the lancers and th'e last was 
of the bowmen. Such was the arrangement of the forces 
at night, who guarded round the king’s pavilion fortified 
by palisades. And then follows the description of the 
king’s pavilion, 
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The lamp-lighters lighted the long wicks of oil-lamps. 

In the king’s regal t^t after filling the cups 
Of the statue-lamps with oil from their bottles of gourd 
And warrior-women, who followed the king to battle. 
Beamed bright with small bracelets and with black 

braided hair 

Fallmg down their towering alabaster necks. 

Their steel-hafted graven rapiers dazzled bright. 

As to turn night to day, in their xlace-lined waist-bands 
Roimd their willowy waists; and they trimmed to 

burning buds 

The glittering flames, when they burned low and flat. 

In the silence of midnight, after the toll 
Of the long clapper-tongue of the echoing bell. 

Well-tried lofty warriors turbaned in white and clad 
In long tunics rustling like spume-wind-swept Creeper 
Of athiral white in bloom, kept vigilant watch 
Roxmd the king’s pavilion in measured military steps. 

Rising and falling as they patrolled round for the night. 

Seers of unerring vision, who reckon the span 
Of men’s lives, with their hands joined in obeisance. 
Bespoke thus, after wishing long life to the king. 

Sovereign liege who marches to smite down foes 
Of the wide world girdled by the seas of roaring waves ! 
Your unfinished span of life, as told by the dripping 
Water-clock of your life, is yet of a long length. 

Dressed in awe-inspiring billowy tunics girdled with 

whip-cords. 

To rouse the half sleepy mute watchers of the night, 

Ionian guards, strong of sinew and severe of look, 

Lighted with the jewel-flames of their lamps the tent 
Of the king, fair in tent-makers’ cunning craft. 

And girdled with a tiger-leash chain of steel links ; 

And watched round the passage of worsted-screen 

partitions 

Of the king’s bed chamber of a room within a room. 

Where, clad in white robes, mute barbarians, who could 

speak 

Only in signs and gestures, kept their night vigil. 

The king’s bed chamber is a room within a room, and 
the passage round the inner room was guarded by mutes ; 
and Ionian guards with lamps patrolled round the passage, 
rousing the sleepy mutes with their whips. 


2 The old commentators interpret curai as a kind of oil can. 
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The king’s pavilion was girdled round with steel'- 
strong tiger-leash chains ; and round it well-tried warriors 
patrolled round with measured military steps. 

And within the bed chamber warrior women trimmed 
the lamps; and seers cheered the king who lay in bed with 
thoughts of the wounded warriors and deeply concerned 
with the result of war. 

11 . 45 — 67 . ^jpiniQ^iriJi. QfimeaaA 

^jretf usA Qa^tuiLjih ^eisnSiq. gtAeuirm 
eSjra^ajrfie £^cSr iLiiieoaiu/r 

Qistu ^Mnftuir Qs(^ii^tfla Qsiref^ji 

esiSJieaLD eSeirisiJb isi^Qfiirjjiih loiriLi^ 

QmQKir gfairiLSiafl i6y)p0iu isQistrar 
^QQsirisf.u uu-ir^it 

(yiLif.^^u Gutrif'fi^ ^is/aA g>iii(siseiBL^ij 
0/j(55P ^ireirif- ^mih 

QuiTQfifiarji^ ^j8iL{ih Qun’iuiuir lairism 
Qfiir(^^sir(sissr eta6SttJtr CS^irarjD 

erjSiSir ssioiiusth QaieS^iu QffACSeuirtuiSdr 
sarearA ^ssiffuu 

euSstr^iu injSn^eJiEi^ Q<7/z9fi.fi3)C- 
QunuCKnu Lfis Q6U0q;0U) Q^rpp^^ 
fueSLjaxP'f ujirs6S)£ eu^sessr lueussrir 
L^sd^^iruJt eStLu. qSbsrtnire^ isAedA 
^0U)css6 eSaristh sirLLuj.Jb ^esir^trear 
euiriEiSiu ffjrenpih uAetHtnA 
^t-jihiSAr e.eiajra(^ih a-snjriLiir aireSar 
UL—WLi(^ u9(3a>#<7/r £.ao^(u/f‘ v^<s 

ineisrQ^Uiir tseD3=QiuirQ seUsfueoL- (ofiAito:) 



The Dravidian Question 
Answered 

J. T. CORNELIUS, m.a., m.d., m.p.h., ph.n. (Lond.) 

In a previous article ^ I made an attempt on Archaeo¬ 
logical and Linguistic grounds to equate Libyans with 
Dravidians. In the present article, an effort will be made 
to see if any evidence can be obtained from the Mahabali- 
puram sculptures by a fresh interpretation of the scenes 
they portray in the light of the probability thjat the Dravi¬ 
dians are of Libyan origin. Although the Rock-cut Sculp¬ 
tures of Mahabalipuram have been in existence for nearly 
thirteen centuries, no finality has been reached as to the 
meaning which lies behind the Central Sculptured Master¬ 
piece known as Arjuna’s Penance, and the Cowherd scenes 
of Krishna Mandapam, and the Hill of Sacred Kites of 
Tirukkalukunram. 

.T. The Great Rock-Panel — Arjuna's Renance. 

(1) One of the earliest interpretations recorded by 
Lt. John Braddock is that the scenes represent Arjuna’s 
penance and the termination of the penance by Siva by 
his revealing himself and granting the boon Arjima wished 
for, namely, Pasupatastra to Arjuna.^ 

(2) Dr. Ph. Vogel in his Iconographical Notes on the 
Seven Pagodas rejected the above interpretation on the 
ground that the scenes do not contain anything of the 
episode of Arjuna, and affirmed that “ The cleft between 
the two boulders represented the real centre of the whole 
Sculpture 

1 Tamil Culture, Vol. m, No. 2, April 1954, pp. 92-102. Article ‘The 
Dravidian Question’ by J. T. Comeliiu. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Papers relating to the Seven Pagodas 
on the Coromandel Coast.. Article by Lt. John Braddock, 1869, p. 38. 

3 Jconogrtfphical Notes on the Seven Pagodas.. Article by Dr. 
Ph. Vogel (Archaeological Survey Report for 1910-11, p. 51, Note 1.) 
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(3) Mr. Longhiirst refers in his PdLlava Architecture 
to the assumption of Fergusson that the free standing 
figures of Naga and Nagi fixed in the centre of th6 cleft as 
the real objects of adoration representing Serpent Wor¬ 
ship.* 

(4) Longhurst rejecting this on the ground that the 
Naga figures themselves assume the attitude of worship, 
interprets the whole scene, as a Symbolical representation 
of the Ganges flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is 
mount Kailasa, and the Cascade that once flowed down 
the cleft represented the sacred Ganga.® 

At the present time, it is said that these scenes repre¬ 
sent all men and women and animals on earth hurrying 
to meet the river Goddess Ganga who. descends from 
heaven in response to the penance of Bhagiratha. 

(5) The latest interpretation published in Tamil 
Culture is by Leop. Bazou, who interprets the scenes in 
the Great Rock-panel as dealing with a traditional Dravi- 
dian rite of Common or clan worship. He writes : 

The Central and most prominent parts of the whole 
master-piece, the single and life-like Naga or Cobra, 
coming out of the earth—^Mother Earth indeed—^and the 
couples of divine Nagini and Naga that are ascending the 
waters in all their glory and giving an all-welcome salu¬ 
tation as described by H. Zimmer .... It is the central 
piece that gives meaning to the whole, and this, we miist 
say it again—^is not descending waters, however much 
they may be a part of the picture, but the ascending 
Nagas. He further states : It gives immortal expression 
to the Royal Pallava clan’s Worship of their clan totem.® 

II. Krishna Mandapam. 

(1) The Pastoral Scenes represented here are inter¬ 
preted as representations of episodes in the life of Krishna 
by the above commentators as Klrishna holding up the Hill 

4 Pallava Architecture—^Part II by A. H. Longhurst, 1928, p. 42. 

5 Ibid, p. 44. 

8 A Sculptor's Paradise in South India, Mamalipuram by Leop. 
Bazou. Article In Tomil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1, January 1955, pp. 17-18, 20. 
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GSovardhana to protect the Cow-herds and cattle against 
the d^uge caused by angry Indra. 

(2) Dr. Vogel considers that the Central figure of the 
group K Balarama, the brother of Krishna.^ 

Longhiirst is not certain whether the second figure 
resting his left arm on the shoulders of a Cow-herd is 
Krishna or not and he calls Govardhanadhara Krishna, the 
one who is shown supporting the hill called Govardhana 
with his left hand. 

(3) Leop. Bazou draws attention to the mother and 
Infant and the Fliite player as occupying the most pro¬ 
minent place in the very centre of the Rock Panel He 
notes that both the mother and the Flute Player are 
crowned and that her whole body is turned upwards hold¬ 
ing the infant with her right hand and her left hand lifted 
and up-turned. He interprets these scenes as representing 
the worship of the Great mother.® 

m. The Hill op Sacred Kites, Tirukkalukunram. 

The two white kites are said to be the spirits of two 
saints who, in order to attain salvation, visit the temple 
on the Hill daily and are fed by the priest. There are a 
cell at Orukal-Mandapam and a tank, Sangu Tirtham, at the 
foot of the Hills directly below the Temple, which is very 
ancient and sacred, the water of which is supposed to 
possess curative properties. 

It is noteworthy that Bazou has pointed out the 
importance of the Ascending Nagas as representing Mother 
Earth, and to the mother, the infant, and the Flute Player 
in the milking scene, as the most significant in Krishna 
Mandapam Pastoral scene. 


7 Refer Dr. Vogel’s article in Archaeological Survey Revort for 
1910-11, p. 51, Note 1. f' 

« A Sculptor's Paradise in South India, Mamalipuram, by Leop Bazou 
Article in Tamil Culture, Vol, TV, No. 1, January 1955, pp. 25-26. 
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Comments : 

However, none of the above interpretations seems to 
be correct, or complete, as the fundamental concept of a 
Support God is lacking in them, which underlies these 
sculptures, and which Dravidian India held in common 
with Ancient Egypt, as the basis of their religious beliefs 
regarding the creation of the world. 

Maspero gives an accoimt of two cults in Ancient 
Egypt which he describes as the Heliopolitan and the 
Hermopolitan cults. Briefly they may be summarised as 
follows:— 

(1) The Heliopolitan or Libyan or Northern Cult 
recognised three principal events in the creation of the 
Universe. 

(a) The dualization of the Supreme God. 

(b) The raising of the sky, and laying bare the 
earth. 

(c) The birth of the Nile. 

All manifestations of successive deities. Later ones con¬ 
stituted a family of father, mother, and son, as Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus. 

(2) The second cult was that of Hermopolis, known 
as the Hermopolitan Cult. In this, the above doctrine was 
rejected and (a) Thot, the God of the City of Hermopolis 
was represented as an Ihis which was essentially a moon 
God. Thot meant he who belongs to the bird Zebu, Tehu; 
he was Lord of the Voice, inventor of magic writings. It 
was thought that the world was created with a word, and 
then by sound. Ihis is essentially represented as a Bird 
with Mait, the Goddess of truth squatting under its beak 
as an ally. 

(b) Ra, a form of Thot, was worshipped as Phoenix, 
a wondrous bird which appeared in Egypt once in five 
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hundred years, and which resembled the eagle according 
to Herodotus, and it was believed that it was born and 
lived in the depths of Arabia.® 

Hermopolis received in remote antiquity the name of 
the House of Five named after the conception of a creation 
council of Five Gods and.its temple was known as the 
‘ Abode of the Five ’ and its high priest as the great one 
of the House of Five of Thot.^° 

I. (a) The Story of the Creation op Sky and Earth : 
Maspero writes: 

In Eastern Cities of Delta, it was admitted that in the 
beginning the Earth and Sky were two lovers lost in Nu, 
fast locked in each other’s embrace, the God lying beneath 
the Goddess : On the day of creation a new God Shu 
came forth from the Perennial Waters, slipped between 
the two and seizing Nuit with both hands lifted her above 
the head with outstretched arms. Though the Starry 
body of the Goddess extended in space—her head being 
to the west, her loins in the East—^her feet and hands 
hung down to Earth. 

These formed the four pillars of the Sky. (Vide Fig. 1 
Sebu represents the Earth God, Shu the Support God, and 
Nuit the Sky Goddess). 

(b) The Ascent of Ra : Ra had to ascend to heaven 
as he was getting old and decrepit. Maspero writes: 

Ancient tradition had imagined the separation of 
Earth and Sky as an act of Violence exercised by Shu 
upon Sibu and Nmt. History presented facts after a less 
brutal fashion and Shu became a virtuous Son, who 
devoted his time and strength to up-holding Nuit, that 
he might thereby do his father a service. Nuit for her 
part as a devoted daughter of Ra consented to leave her 
husband Sibu and help her father in his ascent into 
heaven. The Majesty of Nu said : ‘ Son Shu, do as thy 
father shall say : and thou daughter Nuit, place him 
upon thy back, and hold him suspended above the Earth ’. 

» Dawn of Civilization—Egypt and Chaldaea by G. Maspero, 1894, 
pp. 140-145. 

10 Ibid, p. 147. 

11 Ibid, p. 128. 

9 
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Nuit did that which Nu commanded her : she changed 
herself into a Cow and placed the majesty of Ra upon 
her back ready for his ascent into heaven . . . when Nuit 
found herself transported to unaccustomed heights, grew 
frightened and cried for help. ‘ For Pity’s sake give me 
supports to sustain me.’ This was the origin of the 
Support Gods. They came and stationed themselves by 
each of her four legs, steadying these with their hands, 
and keeping constant watch over them. As this was not 
enough to reassure the good beast, Ra said * My Son, Shu, 
place thyself beneath my daughter Nuit and keep watch 
on both sides over the supports, who live in the twilight: 
hold thou her up above thy head, and be her guardian 
Shu obeyed : Nuit composed herself and the World now 
furnished with the Sky which it had hitherto lacked, 
assumed its present symmetrical form.^^ (See Fig. 2) 

II. The Birth of the Nile. 

Quoting Maspero again, he writes : 

It was told in the Thebaid how the God dwelt within 
a grotto or shrine in the island of Biggeh, whence he 
issued at the inundation. This tradition dates from a 
time when the cataract was believed to be at the end of 
the world, and to bring down the heavenly river upon 
earth. Two yawning gulfs at the foot of the two granite 
cliffs between which it ran gave access to this mysterious 
retreat. A bas relief from Philae (Fig. 3) represents 
blocks of Stone piled one above another, the Vulture of < 
the South and the Hawk of the North, each perched on 
a summit, and the circular chamber wherein Hapi (Lord 
of Fish) hides himself, crouched, and clasping a libation 
vase in either hand. A single Coil of a serpent outlines 
the contour of the Chamber and leaves a narrow passage 
between its overlapping head and tail through which the 
rising waters overflow at the time appointed, bringing to 
Eg 3 T>t “ all things good and sweet and pure ” whereby 
Gods and men are fed.^^ 

III. Dualization of Supreme God. 

I am giving below a table showing the dualization of 
the ancient Gods of creation of Egypt and identifying and 
equating them with Dravidian Gods and tribes on the 
basis of their Common Cult emblems. 


12 Ibid, pp. 167-169. 
W Ibid, p. 38, 
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Comments : 

(1) It will be noted there sire three pairs of Gods 
indicating the Egyptian Dualization of Gods, and the 
* House of Five ’ of Five Tribes. 

(2) According to Egyptian legends, the three gods 
(a) Nu or Ra, or Nuit representing the Sky, (b) Shu 
representing the Support God, and (c) Sibu, the Earth God, 
who preceded Osiris, had only ceased to reign, but they 
continued to live. Maspero adds : 

Ra had taken refuge in heaven disgusted with his 
own creation, Shu had disappeared in the midst of a 
tempest, and Sibu had quitely retired within his own 
palace, when the time of his sojournying on earth had 
been fulfilled. 

(3) Tameo or Tumu and Shu, father and son, were 
one.^* The term Shudra is derived from Shu the Support 
God (Fig. 7). This is the correct derivation of the word. 
Su in Sumarian means River : Shu therefore means River 
God or Hapi. 

(4) Elephant is animal representation as a support 
God for the Sky and Rat as the first object of creation out 
of the Mud of the Nile represents the art of pottery.^® 
Rat is known as Phraoh’s Rat in Egypt. 

(5) Cat of Maut, wife of Amon, represents the prin¬ 
ciple of incarnation in different manifestations of Gods. 
So Amon is called Maon or Hypocritical Cat. Goose is 
said to have laid the egg out of which the world was 
created. 

In Mahabalipuram Roqk Sculptures these three Gods 
viz.. The Sky God, The Support God, and the Earth God 
are represented, which absolutely identify the Dravidians 

15 Dawn of Civilizations, Egypt and Chaldra by G. Maspero, 1694. 
p. 152. 

w Ibid, p. 155. 









Fig. i. Separating Sky and Earth 


Fig. 2. Ascent of Ra 













Krishna Mandapa — Mahabalipuram. 
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with the pre-dynastic Egyptians. I shall represent these 
relationships in a tabular form briefly as follows: 

Egyptian Mahabalipuram-Great Rock Panel. 


I, Sky God — Nuit Sun & Moon Gods at the top of Great 

Rock Panel representing the Sky. 

II. Support God — Shu Elephants, Indra or Arjuna in ‘ sup¬ 
port attitude’ including the Cat 
and Rat to represent support of 
the Sky and its separation from 
Earth. 

III. Earth God — Sibu. Siva, emerging from the Tank below 

in the form of ascending Nagas 
representing the birth of river, 
and Earth in general. 

(See Fig. 5) 

Krishna Mandapam : In this, the scenes represent the 
* Ascent of Ra In this, no doubt the Central figure is 
Balarama, as pointed out by Dr. Vogel, who will correspond 
with the Egyptian ‘ Support God ’ Shu, with Gauda-pada 
on his left, but as it is a Vaishnavite scene, his role as a 
Support God has been assumed by Govardhana Krishna 
of lending support to the Sky. The Sky is represented by 
a rough line at the top running above all the figures. To 
Balarama^s right are milking scenes in which Ra (Supreme 
Vishnu) is represented as an Infant (Santana Gopala) 
placed on the back of the Cow and held by the right hand 
of Yasoda (his foster-mother) with an up-turned body 
and up-lifted left hand, and with her legs raised much 
above the level of the ground, behind the back of the cow, 
the celestial cow, (Kamadhenu) which is milked. The 
Flute Player has his head at the top in the Sky line, with 
upturned wing attached to his left side in the girdle, all 

17 Descriptirfe tc Historical Papers relating to the Seven Pagodas on 
the Coromandel Coast—1869 (Plate .n, No. 2). 
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these to indicate ‘ Ascent ’ or up-ward movement towards 
the Sky. Kavali Lakshmayya in his description of pagodas 
states that there are in all 27 cow heads below the Sky 
line, and* 16 cow heads are shown above the only Bull 
representing Siva.“ The Cow heads are to indicate the 
movements in the Sky of the only cow (Nuit) in all the 
scenes, during her Ascent with Ra on her back, (vide 
Fig. 4) Govardhana Krishna steadies the Sky with the palm 
of his left hand, holding it above his head. 

In Krishna Mandapam, the Sky Goddess Nuit is repre¬ 
sented as the only cow in these scenes, Shu, as Balarama, 
standing with Gauda-pada to his left, who has relegated 
his role as a Support God to Govardana Ejishna, and Sibu 
as the only Bull representing Siva. These scenes represent 
the ‘Ascent of Ra ’ of the Egyptian Legend. 

The Birth of the Nile. 

(a) A. H. Longhurst^® has drawn attention to the 
existence of a .tank 85' x 30'6" which was found on excava¬ 
tion at the bottom of the Great Rock Panel into which 
water from the cistern at the top flows down the Central 
cleft between the Twin Rocks. The Tank represents the 
Chamber in which Hapi (The Nile God) hides himself, 
with a snake outlining the Chamber whose head may be 
seen emerging at the bottom of the cleft in the Great Rock 
Panel, (see Fig. 5) symbolising the River and the Earth 
in general. 

(b) The two Kites seen at Tirukkalukunram are the 
counterparts of two Kites seen at the summit which repre¬ 
sent the Hawk and the Garuda or Eagle tribes (see Fig 6). 
The cell at Orukal-Mandaparri, at the foot of the hills, the 
original Mulasthana, the earliest temple in Tamil Country 
represents the chamber of Hapi in the Story of the birth' 
of the Nile, which is said to be visited by Indra, in the 

18 Ibid Appendix—pp. 80-81 by Kavali Lakshmayya. 

19 Pallava Architecture, Part II, by Longhurst, (Plate XXII, p. 41). 

ao South Indian Shrines, by Jagadifia Ayyar, 1828, p. 142. 
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form of a thunder-bolt once in twelve years, according to 
Indian tradition. Vishnu worships Siva at Vedagiri or 
Tirukkalukunram. 

% 

All these scenes in Mahabalipuram and Tirukkalu¬ 
kunram portray the three legends of Pre-dynastic Egyp¬ 
tians, (1) the separation of the Earth and the Sky by Shu, 
(2) Ascent of Ra, (3) Birth of the Nile, of Heliopolitan 
Cult: But there is a scene at the lower cleft of the Great 
Rock Panel which represents a Vishnu temple with Drona- 
charya, the Preceptor of Kauravas and Pandavas engaged 
in a discourse with ascetics assembled at the shrine in 
which Arjuha can be recognised. This scene represents 
Krishna’s discomse in which he conveys the teachings of 
Bhagavad Gita to Arjima. This is of purely Indian origin. 
Reference to this incident by H. K. Sastri is given below : 

Mr. Krishna Sastri states : 

After leaving Brindavana, Krishna became the clever 
and astute statesman and warrior of Dvaraka and took 
an active part in the War between Kauravas and Panda¬ 
vas described in the Mahaharata. He was on the side of 
the Pandavas, an intimate friend of Arjuna and even 
served him as his charioteer in the battle-field .... It 
was on this occasion in the battle field when Arjuna was 
dismayed at the prospect of a bloody war with his rela¬ 
tives, that the divine charioteer Krishna is said to have 
delivered to Arjuna, the famous discourse known as 
Bhagavad^Gita .... The Story runs that Arjuna and 
Krishna were bosom friends in far earlier ages, when 
under the names of Nara and Narayana, they are sup¬ 
posed to have performed penance in Badarikasrama.^^ 

I shall devote another article to locating the place of 
Badarikasrama in which at earlier times Arjuna and 
Krishna are said to have performed their penance, as Nara 
and Narayana. 

All the sculptural representations in the Great Rock 
Panel and Krishna Mandapam, and the visit of the two 

« South Indian Images oj Gods and Goddesses by H. K. Sastri, 1916,- 
p. 47. 
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kites to the Sacred Hills at Tirukkalukunram bear witness 
to the doctrines of the Heliopolitan cult of the Libyans or 
Badarians who occupied the Egyptian Delta area around 
4500 B.C. The separation of the Sky God and Earth God 
by the * Support God’ as Arjuna, with Gauda-pada or 
Visvakarman standing to his right, is represented in the 
Great Rock Panel, and in the scenes of Klrishna Mandapam. 
The two Kites on the summit of the Hill and the cell at 
Orukal-Mandapam, the original Mulasthana represent the 
Legend relating to the Birth of the Nile. The iconographic 
representations of Siva-Parvati-Skanda, behind the Siva 
linga, in Mahabalipuram Temples, correspond to, and are 
identical with the Heliopolitan triad, Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus. 

The evidence thus available justifies the conclusion 
that the Dravidians are of Libyan or Deltaic origin known 
as Badarians of ancient Egypt. The Hermopolitan cult of 
the South is identical with the Vaishnavite Cult, and the 
Heliopolitan with the Saivite Cult of the Dravidians. 

When the real meaning which imderlies the Rock 
Sculptures of Mahabalipuram and Tirukkalukunram, thus 
disclosed, comes to be known, Mahabalipuram will become 
the Mecca of the Dravidians, and these Sculptural Monu¬ 
ments will constitute an imperishable chapter in the 
History of the World, assigning the Dravidian his true 
place in the History of Civilization. 

(To he continued) 
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Reviews 

(The books reviewed here are, except where otherwise 
stated, written in English) 

THE POLONNARUVA PERIOD 

(A Special Issue of the Ceylon Historical Journal— 

129, Dutegemunu Street, Dehiwala, Ceylon. Rs. 6/-.) 

This Special Issue of the Ceylon Historical Journal, 
published in commemoration of the 800th anniversary of 
the accession of King Parakramabahu I (1153-86 A.D.) 
contains eleven articles, some bearing on the history of the 
Polonnaruva period in general, and others on the reign of 
Parakramabahu I. All the articles are from specialists in 
their respective fields and are of remarkable merit. Of 
those which deal with the Polonnaruva period or the early 
medieval epoch of Ceylonese history, special mention may 
be made of ‘ Art and Architecture ’ by Dr. S. Pamavitana 
and ‘Army and War in Medieval Ceylon’ by the famous 
Indologist, Professor Wilhelm Greiger. The forty illustra¬ 
tions provided by Dr. S. Pamavitana are excellently 
reproduced. Dr. Basham traces the history of the period 
preceding the reign of Parakramabahu I and provides a 
suitable background to the history of that monarch’s rule. 
Among the contributions bearing on the reign of Para¬ 
kramabahu I, Dr. B. C. Law describes the life and achieve¬ 
ments of the king, showing how his reign witnessed the 
Augustan Age of Ceylon’s history, and Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri gives an accoimt of the South Indian exploits 
of Lankapxira, the General of Parakramabahu, and 
demonstrates how the Chulavamsa is conspicuously silent 
about the reverses which the general sustained in the 
encounter. A comprehensive survey of the period can be 
had, as the Editor himself is aware, only if a picture of the 
social and economic history of the age is provided. In 
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respect of the articles appearing in this Journal there are 
differences in the quality of writing, which are to some 
extent unavoidable in complex co-operative enterprises 
of this kind. The get up of this Special Issue is good. 

K. K. PILLAY. 

THE INDO - ASIAN CULTURE 

(Published quarterly by the Indian Council For Cultural 
Relations, Patuadi House, New Delhi-1.) 

The July issue (Vol. IV No. I) of this Quarterly is in 
line with the high quality of the earlier issues of the Jour¬ 
nal, containing as it does, contributions from outstanding 
scholars. However, much of the matter is but reproduc¬ 
tion of addresses delivered at important Conferences. 
Doubtless they are learned contributions on cultural 
themes which cover a wide range including philosophy, 
politics, history, literature, epigraphy and archaeology. 
An attractive feature of this number is that it reproduces 
excellent photographs of several Indian temples and other 
treasures of art. 

A rather startling statement, made by Dr. N. P. Chakra- 
varti in his Presidential Address to the 17th session of the 
Indian History Congress and reproduced here, calls for 
comment. He says : ‘ It has been proved that the language 
found in it (the Tamil Sangam Literature) cannot be 
earlier than 500 A.D.’ Apparently he has arrived at this 
conclusion on the basis of certain inscriptions found in the 
Madurai and Tirunelveli Districts. These epigraphs, 
assigned by him paleographically to the 3rd or 2nd century 
B.C., are stated to be in crude Tamil, very different from 
the language of the Sangam epoch. Now, apart from 
palaeography being a rather indefinite source of inference, 
it is doubtful whether the language employed in inscrip¬ 
tions always correctly represented the current language. 
This is particularly so in respect of the short records 
engraved in natural rock shelters and the inscriptions on 
pottery excavated at Arikamedu, which have provided the 
basis for Dr. Chakravarti’s inference. It is important to 
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remember that the inscriptions in rock shelters in question 
were engraved by the Buddhists who in the early epochs 
of their history in South India employed a hybrid language, 
perhaps a combination of Tamil and Sanskrit. Moreover, 
if Dr. Chakravarti’s deduction is valid how can the follow¬ 
ing facts be reconciled with it ? 

1. The Gajabahu Senguttuvan synchronism. 

2. The striking resemblance between th^ evidence 
of the Sangam poems on the commercial relations of the 
Tamils with the Yavanas (Greeks and Romans) in this 
period and that of the classical writers like Strabo, Pliny 
and Ptolemy on the same subject. 

3. The discovery of Roman coins of the 1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. throughout South India which confirms the 
correspondence between the accounts of the Sangam poems 
and those of the classical writers. 

4. Above all, how is it possible to hold that the 
language used by Tirujnanasambandar in his Thevaram, 
which is accepted to belong to the middle of the 7th 
century A.D., could have been evolved from the Sangam 
style within 150 years ? Besides, it is incredible that the 
vast difference in social life, religious institutions, methods 
of worship, etc., between the Sangam and Thevaram epochs 
could be accounted for by one and a half centuries. 

K. K. PILLAY. 
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News and Notes 

HINDI AND ALL INDIA TESTS 

Since our last issue there have been further develop¬ 
ments with regard to the adoption of Hindi as the medium 
of examination for all-India services. Persons in authority 
have given assurances that nothing will be done to 
prejudice the chances of candidates from non-Hindi 
speaking areas in the competitive examinations. The most 
important of these assurances is the following, given by 
Pundit G. V. Pant, Home Minister of the Union Govern¬ 
ment, to Sri C. Rajagopalachariar in June last. 

“ I am, however, clear on one point, namely that the 
candidates from non-Hindi-speaking areas should not be 
handicapped or placed at a disadvantage in these excimina- 
tions in which they have to compete with their counterparts 
from Hindi-speaking areas. The question of the adoption 
of Hindi as the official language of the Union need not be 
inextricably bound up with the language or languages that 
may be adopted for conducting the All-India examinations. 
We should stick to the time-table prescribed by the 
Constituent Assembly for the replacement of English by 
Hindi in the Central offices ; but nothing should be done 
that would tend to deprive the country of the services of 
the best qualified youths on account of any avoidable 
difficulty in the matter of examinations. I see no reason 
why we should not ,be able to find a satisfactory solution.” 

♦ * an * 

The Vice-Chancellors of South Indian Universities met 
towards the end of July to consider the circular sent by 
the Home Ministry and forwarded to the Universities by 
the Inter-University Board suggesting the manner in which 
English could be replaced by Hindi for the purposes of 
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all-India tests. They felt that the issues involved were of 
major importance to the Universities in areas where Hindi 
was not the regional language. They therefore decided 
to call a conference of Vice-Chancellors of the Universities 
in such areas to meet at a conference to discuss the whole 
problem. The conference is likely to meet in Madras 
towards the end of September or early in October. The 
Vice-Chancellors of Universities from the States of Andhra, 
Assam, Bombay, Madras, Orissa, West Bengal, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Travancore-Cochin, are expected to participate. 

HINDI COMMISSION 

The Government of India have appointed a Hindi 
Commission which will make recommendations to the 
President regarding the progressive use of Hindi for official 
purposes of the Hindi. The Commission has met and 
issued a questionnaire. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 

Side by side with the efforts to strengthen Hindi as 
an All-India language the idea that English cannot be 
dispensed with altogether is also gaining ground. We give 
below two typical views : 

(1) “ English has been used for various purposes and 
to eliminate it altogether is not a matter of joke. 
We cannot eliminate it even if we try to do it.”— 
Sri Harikrishna Mahtab, Governor of Bombay. 

(2) “ Undoubtedly English is one of the most beautiful 
and powerful languages of the world. The people 
of India want to draw as much as possible from 
the world’s life stream with the help of a European 
language, and English comes nearest to them 
because they have been intimately associated with 
it for nearly 300 years. Sri Sri Prakasa, 
Governor of Madras. 
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MEDIUM OP INSTRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES 

At the conference convened by the Madras Education 
Minister in June last to discuss the medium of instruction 
in the University of Madras, there is reported to have been 
a general consensus of opinion that the regional language 
should be adopted as the medium of instruction in the 
University of Madras as soon as practicable. Following 
up this conference the Government have appointed a com¬ 
mittee to advise the Government on the question of the 
introduction of the regional language as the medium of 
instruction in colleges and the preparation of a list of 
suitable technical terms in the language for higher studies. 
Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Madras, is the Chairman of the Committee. 

SOUTH INDIAN BOOK TRUST 

The Vice-Chancellors of South Indian Universities 
met towards the end of July last and decided upon the 
formation of a South Indian Book Trust to sponsor the 
publication of classical works at low cost in South Indian 
languages and would help in the formation of an organisa¬ 
tion for an extensive distribution of books at low prices 
throughout South India. The books selected for publica¬ 
tion would include outstanding modern and classical 
literature in Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu and also 
in other Indian languages. The Trust is expected to start 
functioning from September and the grant of financial 
assistance is under consideration by the Ford Foundation 
to help the Trust carry out its programme. 

TAMIL BOOKS FOR SALE 

(1) The original edition of Fr. Beschi’s Grammatica- 
Latino-Tamulica (Trangambariae 1738). The copy 
belonged to the famous astronomer G. Legentil, who spent 
two years in Pondicherry (1768-69) to observe the passage 
of Venus before the Sun. The copy bears the inscription : 
Ex libir^—G. Legentil, Regiae scientiarum Academiae 
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socius. ' In the catalogue of Pe Becker-Sommervogel as 
well as in the Cat. of Brunet this book is mentioned as very 
precious. 

(2) C. T. Walther: Ohservationes GrammaUcae 
quibus linguae Tamulicae idiorna vvXgare illustratur (ib. 
1739). 

These two books have been sold in Belgium for Rs. 450. 
They have been purchased by the Lord Bishop of Chilaw 
(Ceylon) so that they might not be lost to the Tamil 
public. If any. library or individual wishes to purchase 
them, please write to the Secretary, Bishop’s House, 
Chilaw, Ceylon. 

TAMIL ACADEMY FOR MYSORE 

The Mysore State Tamil Academy is to be formed in 
Bangalore in order to propagate Tamil literature and 
culture in the State. The academy will be registered 
under the Companies Act. The above decision was taken 
at a meeting of Tamilians in Bangalore under the president¬ 
ship of Prof. S. Rudrapathy. 

TAMIL CULTURE IN INDONESIA 

Rev. Dr. Xavier S. Thaninayagam, Chief Editor of this 
journal, was on an extensive tour of Indonesia during last 
summer. Dr. Thaninayagam found great scope for 
research in Tamil cultural influences in Malayasia, 
including Indonesia. He saw not only evidences of Pallava 
and Chola influence in the monuments in Bali and Java, 
but also masterpieces of Indonesian genius. Dr. Thani¬ 
nayagam found in the museum library in Djakarta 4 Tamil 
books printed in Colombo 200 years ago. These books 
showed the mode of Tamil writing prevalent in the first 
half of the 18th century. They were religious books of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and a translation of the 
gospel by Philip de Mello, a Ceylonese. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes into Enf^lish 

VOWELS 
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(as in among) 


— 

a: 

( 

„ calm) 


& - 

i 

( 

„ sit) 


» — 

• 

i: 

( 

„ machine) 


*- — 

u 

{ 

„ full) 


UK — 

u; 

( 

„ rule) 


IT — 

e 

( 

„ fed) 


. ej — 

e: 

( 

„ able) 


s — 

ai 

( 

„ aisle) 


9 — 

0 

( 

,, opinion) 


9 — 

o: 

( 

„ opium) 


QSir — 

au 

( 

„ Now) 


CONSONANTS 

Hard' 

« — k 

(as in 

king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) 

9 — C 

( 


chuich. angel, calcium) 

(Plosive) 

u. — t: 

( 

ff 

card ?) 


^ — th 

( 


threat, this, thick) 


u — p 

( 


pipe, amber) 


jD — t 

( 


atlas, Sunday, arrears?) 

Soft 

ni — ng 

( 

99 

sing) 

(Nasal) 

® — nj 

( 

99 

angel) 


<WT — n: 

( 

99 

urn?) 


a — nh 

^ ( 

99 

anthem) 


U) — m 

( 

99 

mate) 


CTT — n 

( 

99 

enter) 

Medium ■ 

tti — y 

( 

99 

yard) 

(non*nasal 

IT — r 

( 

99 

red) 

continuant) 

CO — 1 

( 

99 

leave) 


CU — V 

( 

99 

very) 


y, — 1- 

( 

99 

? ) 


cir — 1: 

( 

99 

hurl) 

Auxiliary* 

— X 

( 

99 

? ) 


(Aytham) 

11 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated, 

unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e-g., uasii) • is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant - 

e.g.i ui^sih - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 ffij) - „ panjam, not pancam 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g', u^ 6 B%D ^ becomes palbalai not palkalai 
si:.@ „ ehhu not exhu 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, is variable; it acquires a 
phonetic value identical with that of the following • hard 
consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., CT.’.@ becomes ehhu 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil) 
transliteration need not be resorted to. In the case of 
proper names etc., which occur more than once in the 
same article, the transliteration need be shown only once 
in brackets side by side with a free English adaptation, 
the latter only being used subsequently, except of course 
in cases where such a procedure will lead to ambiguity, 
e.g., GajiEj«Lib»Vengadam (Vc:ngkat:am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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Tamil and Sanskrit in 
South India 


Prof: J. FILLIOZAT. 

It is a very great honour for me to address you at an 
Anniversary meeting of the Academy of Tamil Culture. 
But this honour is too great for me, and, I am afraid, it 
will be for you a hard task to follow me, owing to my 
inability to speak fluently any language other than my 
mother tongue. Nevertheless, if you are kind enough to 
excuse that inability, I shall be very happy to take the 
opportunity to present you the best felicitations and wishes 
for your work from the French institutions devoted to 
Indian studies and interested in the Tamil language and 
culture. Your splendid effort to promote Tamil studies 
was known in France since its very beginning, thanks to 
the publication of your valuable journal, Tamil Culture. 
In our opinion, no effort is more opportune, as, in the field 
of Indology, Dravidian studies have not yet fully received 
the attention they deserve. 

It should not be useless to determine carefully the 
various reasons for the relative neglect of these studies. At 
first sight, we can see two main reasons at least: one is 
mainly an accidental reason, the other springs, I am afraid, 
from a prejudice. 

The first knowledge of Indian literatures in Europe 
came chiefly from South India and from Dravidian sources, 
particularly from Tamil and Malayalam speaking peoples. 
European Christian missionaries were chiefly working in 
Tamilnad and they were learning even Sanskrit works 
through Tamil, Malayalam and also Telugu commentaries. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Tamil 
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philology was much more advanced than Sanskrit philo¬ 
logy. The grammatical work of Beschi is an ever useful 
achievement. The lexicographical task of Beschi and of 
de Bourzes is still in use, through the French-Tamil dictio¬ 
nary of the Mission of Pondicherry, in which it was incor¬ 
porated. On the contrary, Sanskrit grammars and dictio¬ 
naries compiled before the nineteenth century have at 
present only a historical value. 

It was at the end of the eighteenth century that the 
situation changed. At that time, for political reasons, the 
main centre of activity of the Europeans in India passed 
from South India to Calcutta. Here, Sanskrit was domi¬ 
nant and as it was, even in the South, the general literary 
language of all India, European scholars turned all their 
efforts towards that fundamental medium for the under¬ 
standing of Indian civilisation. And, of course, it was not 
possible in Bengal to have any contact with Dravidian 
matters. 

The other main reason for a relative neglect of the 
Dravidian languages was not thus accidental. It was the 
consequence of a gradual rise of racial theories. Preparing 
these, first arose ideas of a primitive purity of humanity 
and a very ancient and poetical language Uke Sanskrit was 
thought to be a worthy representative of such primitive 
purity. Above all, it seemed to* be the purest existing 
form of the genuine language of a people, who were the 
common ancestors of the Europeans and of a part of the 
Indians. It was the Aryan tongue, this of the Aryas, the 
“Nobles”. Other languages of India were corrupt forms 
of Sanskrit or foreign languages belonging to non-Aryan 
peoples, to slaves, owing all their culture to Sanskrit or 
Aryan influence. 

Because of the transfer of the research activities to 
the North and in consequence of this racial prejudice, the 
South was depreciated. This prejudice was very strong 
and misleading in the examination of the relations between 
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Sanskrit and Tamil Cultures. In spite of the discredit into 
which have fallen the racial ideas, their effect on the for¬ 
mation of conceptions has not yet vanished in all circles 
of Indologists. 

That is why I propose to make some remarks on the 
respective real positions of Sanskrit and Tamil in the 
Tamil coimtry. 

In the opinion of some early Indologists, Tamil was 
merely one of the vernacular languages of all India. The 
languages of India were classified in three strata: ancient 
Indian or Sanskrit, middle-Indian or prakrits and verna¬ 
culars or modern tongues. That is roughly exact for the 
Indo-Aryan family, but not for the Dravidian one, espe¬ 
cially for Tamil. Tamil is an ancient language preserved 
till to-day with evolution and was parallel to Sanskrit, 
prakrits and Indo-Aryan vernaculars along the periods of 
history, not only because it was foreign to Indo-Aryan in 
its nature but also as its literature was autonomous side 
by side with those of Indo-Aryan languages. Nearly all 
other Indian literatures were also cultivated side by side 
with Sanskrit literature in every linguistic region of India, 
but generally without being autonomous and being, on the 
contrary, dependent on Sanskrit literature. Furthermore, 
these literatures are not means of expression of a complete 
culture. They possess original poems but not books on 
all matters of knowledge; books in some fields are only 
in Sanskrit, or in translations from Sanskrit or do not exist 
at all in such literatures. Tamil literature, on the con¬ 
trary, is complete in itself as means of cultural expression. 
Even translators from Sanskrit into Tamil were, in ancient 
times at least, very free with the original and re-arranged 
and recast the contents to suit the genius of their own 
language and culture. 

Accordingly, it is not correct to place Tamil, and also 
some other ancient languages of India possessing a fully 
developed literature, on the same footing as modern Ian- 
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guages strictly dependant on Sanskrit with only partially 
developed cultural literatures. Compared with Sanskrit, 
Tamil is surely autonomous. But that does not mean, as 
some are inclined to think, absence of fruitful and perma¬ 
nent relations. 

If we listen to the claims of some Tamil traditions, we 
have to admit not only the independant origin of Tamil 
literature, but even its priority to Sanskrit literature. 
According to these traditions, revered authors, like Agas- 
tiyar, wrote several thousand years ago, and even some 
Vaisnava saints are referred to as having appeared in 
remote ages of past Yugas. On the other hand, the Indus 
Valley civilisation of Harappa and Mohan-jo-Daro possibly 
was Dravidian and very probably was destroyed by Indo- 
Aryan Sanskrit speaking peoples. It is surely easy to build 
on these data an hypothesis showing ancient Tamil lite¬ 
rature born in the Indus Valley long before the Aryan 
invasions ; then repelled to the South, and partially pre¬ 
served as well as continued there. The recent attempts 
at deciphering the Indus Valley writing through classical 
Tamil favour such a view. 

Unfortunately for that hypothesis, traditions like these 
ascribing a very remote origin to Agastiyar and to parts 
of the Divyapirahandam of the Alvars are not ancient, and 
it happens they are in absolute contradiction with refer¬ 
ences in the texts to things or persons of historical times. 
A comparative study of the language of such antedated 
writings with books of known date is, indeed, enough to 
fix their chronology. Furthermore, the evidence of the 
evolutionary processes of language is against the possi¬ 
bility of finding classical Tamil in the writings of the Indus 
Valley, even if the civilisation of the country was Dra¬ 
vidian. 

In any case, even if we study extant literature only 
and leave aside lost books and unknown ages, we have 
enough to do and we can at least get some positive indi- 
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cations about the antiquity of ancient Tamil literature and 
about its relations with Aryan culture. 

BVom a historical point of view, our records do not go 
earlier than the time of the first contacts between Dravi- 
dian and Aryan Cultures. Even the stories concerning 
Agastiyar, in Sanskrit ‘ Agastya refer to an influence from 
the North on Tamil Culture, to a kind of cultural conquest 
of the South by the Northern Brahmanism as indicated in 
Valmiki’s RcLTnayana. But, as we have already said, stories 
on Agastya are not very ancient and we may add they 
perhaps come from a rather late period of Sanskritisation 
and Brahmanisation about which we shall have to refer 
again. 

In fact, as soon as history begins for Tamilnad we see 
it already divided into three kingdoms free from depen¬ 
dence on the North. These kingdoms are indeed enume¬ 
rated by Asoka in the middle of the third century B.C. in 
his II rock edict among the countries outside (amta), like 
Ceylon and that of Antiochos, and two. Coda and Pandiya 
(Colar and Pandiyar) are again mentioned in the XIII 
rock edict, in the group of amta countries by opposition 
with royal lands {lajavisaya). We are sure at that time 
relations between the North and South were close as Asoka 
was sending embassies to all these countries in order to 
promote the dhammavijaya, the authority of the good 
order. Cerar kingdom was already mentioned by Asoka 
under its Indo-Aryan name Kerala, as Kelalaputa in the 
prakrit of the king. 

The Dhamma propagated to all border countries was 
certainly Buddhist Dhamma, like what we see in the 
example of Ceylon, but in the Asoka edicts the word 
Dhamma covers a more comprehensive notion. It was the 
general and universal good order typified in Buddhist form 
but inheriting the Brahmanic idea of the cosmic, social 
and ethical Norm, Rta and Dharma in Sanskrit. We have 
evidences of the respect paid by Asoka to the Brahmanic 
calendar of sacred times and to the astronomy of the Jyo- 
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tisavedangcL, as he gave prescriptions for cdtuTTtiasa and 
tisya and punarvasu days (Pillar V, Kalinga I and II) and 
let his pilgrimage’s journey of 256 nights to be fixed 
according to data which we can prove were those of the 
Jyotisavedanga. Accordingly, it is quite sure both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic ideas were preached in Tamilnad 
in the third century B.C. They were preached through 
middle-Indo-Aryan dialects as these were in common use 
in the states of Asoka, “Magadhan king” according to his 
official title, and throughout all countries of India under 
his sway. We have no evidence for the propagation in 
Tamilnad of doctrines in Sanskrit at that time, though a 
knowledge of Sanskrit also in this country at that time 
can by no means be excluded. 

We have, indeed, some indications of contact between 
the South and the Brahmanical circles of the North at an 
earlier date at the time of Candragupta Maurya, i.e., at the 
end of the fourth or the very beginning of the third 
century B.C. 

This presumption arises from an identification, we may 
propose, of a story told by Megasthenes, the Greek ambas¬ 
sador to the court of Candragupta, with a story current in 
the Pandyan kingdom. Megasthenes speaks of the legend 
of a so-called Indian Herakles, worshipped according to 
him, by the Surasenoi of Methora, that is the Surasena of 
Mathura. This Indian Herakles is generally identified 
with Krsna, as, in fact, Krsna was truly worshipped in 
Mathura. But it is impossible to find any corresponding 
legend in Sanskrit literature- concerning Krsna. Defor¬ 
mations by the Greek author were surmised, but, if we 
examine the legend in detail, we observe it relates expli¬ 
citly to South India and evidently refers to the Pandyan 
kingdom, as the daughter of the Indian Herakles was called 
Pandaia. Therefore we have to search for the origin of 
the story in Tamil literature not in Sanskrit. Actually, its 
basis appears in the Thiruvilayadal Puranam, which 
though a later work contains many ancient traditional 
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data. In this Puranam we find a story of the queen Pandi. 
A king is issueless and invokes the grace of Civan. By 
favour of the God appears a little girl miraculously in his 
hands when he was offering a libation in the fire. He 
adopts her as his daughter and when at the age of marriage 
she becomes queen, she wants, for husband, only a prince 
able to defeat her in combat. Many tried but without 
success. At last Civan himself, in the incarnation of a 
young hero, defeated and married her.. In the Greek ver¬ 
sion Herakles has only one daughter and as nobody is 
worthy to marry her, he becomes himself her husband. 
Evidently in that Greek adaptation Herakles is not Krsna 
of Mathura but Sivan under a Greek name, and the story 
comes from the Tamil tradition of Pandya’s Madurai, a 
Tamil counterpart of Northern Mathura. That is impor¬ 
tant because Megasthenes never travelled in the South, 
and surely the story was told him at Pataliputra or in some 
other part of Northern India circa 300 B.C., we can even 
add, in Brahmanical circles of Northern India. We have 
seen that Prakrit, not Sanskrit, was in general use through¬ 
out the empire of Asoka, grandson of Candragupta, and so 
widely spread that it is hardly possible to think it was not 
the current language in the time of Candragupta itself. 
The words quoted by Megasthenes are however chiefly 
reproduced from Sanskrit not from Prakrit forms, and that 
is easy to explain, if Megasthenes, as ambassador, received 
his information from Brahmanical circles in the court of 
Candragupta, not from ordinary people. 

Therefore, we must conclude that Tamil and Sanskrit 
traditions were' early in contact but, thanks to Asoka’s ini¬ 
tiatives, ideas from Northern India came to Tamilnad 
mostly under Prakrit garment. That is corroborated by 
other facts. 

Even much later, in the first half of the first century 
of the Christian era, when appeared the first dated Tamil 
inscriptions, those of Virapatnam-Arikamedu near Pondi¬ 
cherry, Sanskrit was not yet current in Tamilnad, as the 
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inscriptions in fln Indo-Aryan language found along with 
the Tamil inscriptions are in Prakrit. These inscriptions 
are no doubt very short and very few, but we can at least 
be sure they are exactly comparable with those of Ceylon 
at the same epoch ; here also middle-Indian was employed, 
not Sanskrit. The characters of "all these inscriptions 
around the beginning of the Christian era are the same and 
very similar in their shapes to the ancient Brahmi of 
Asoka, giving supplementary ewdence of the importance 
of the contribution of Asoka’s empire to the culture in the 
South. 

If we now consider the ancient Tamil works, we find 
in almost all some allusions to Vedic or Brahmanic rites 
and the use of some Sanskrit words, though very few. 
When Indo-Aryan words are adopted in Tamil in Sangam 
literature, they are more frequently borrowed from Prak¬ 
rit forms or with Prakritic features. Surely, Sanskrit and 
Prakrit cultures were known to some extent in Tamilnad 
but rather through Prakrit than through Sanskrit. Mas¬ 
sive influence of Sanskrit in Tamil literature took place 
much more later. 

If we consider it from a historical angle, we^ can well 
understand this fact. During the period when middle- 
Indian dialects were in common use, Sanskrit was special 
to Brahmanical circles. In these circles it was the subject 
of regular teaching and therefore was well preserved in a 
fixed classical state. At the same time, middle-Indian 
dialects, owing to their wide and popular use, were always 
imder transformation and became more and more differ¬ 
entiated and distinct, from one part of India to another. 
Sanskrit alone remained everywhere the same and accord¬ 
ingly became soon ready to become a lingua franca. In the 
centuries aroimd the Christian era, Buddhist pilgrims, 
coming from very distant countries to holy places of 
Buddha’s life, chiefly in the Ganges Valley where Sanskrit 
was flourishing, began to bring their differentiated middle- 
Indian dialects closer to Sanskrit, this finally gave birth 
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to the Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. But Sanskrit was also 
more widely employed in its regular form, precisely 
because it had a regular form, in the courts of rulers of 
foreign origin in the West. It was fit for inter-state inter¬ 
course and general administration and probably Brahmins, 
serving in the courts as ministers and officers, used it both 
as their language of culture and as the more important 
language of India, in opposition to the foreign tongues of 
rulers. In fact, Sanskrit was in vogue at the court of 
satraps like Rudradaman in the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury A.D., and since then was increasingly used in official 
documents as well as for secular literary purposes. From 
India, it was exported also to foreign countries. Towards 
the North, it was carried chiefly by Buddhist preachers to 
China and Japan. Towards the East, to Indo-China and 
Indonesia, it was carried by propagandists of Buddhism, 
Saivism and Vaisnavism. The first Sanskrit inscription in 
Indo-China found on the Eastern Coast dates back to about 
the third century and its palaeographical features are not 
far from those of the Rudradaman’s inscription. After 
that epoch, during the Gupta period and later, Sanskrit 
inscriptions, in purely grammatical and refined Sanskrit of 
inahakavyns, appear in large numbers in the Far East and 
.it is worthy to observe that their fashions of writing, and 
the ideas they express, are always in accordance with 
Indian fashions or Indian currents of thought. Thus, we 
can see all Indian influences coming from every part of 
India through Sanskrit and following the developments of 
Sanskrit literature. And it is specially important for us 
now to observe that close relations between Tamilnad and 
Cambodia existed through Sanskrit not through Tamil 
even at the time when the Pallava and Cola influences 
were at their highest. We must add it should be fruitful 
to compare Indian documents with their counterparts in 
Indo-Chinese and Indonesian Sanskrit inscriptions, as these 
are ordinarily clearly dated and can therefore give precious 
landmarks for history. Bearing this in mind, we can now 
re-examine the contacts of Tamil literature with Sanskrit. 

2 
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The absence of strong influence of Sanskrit literature 
on the Sangam works of Tamil poetry appears to be quite 
natural. Before and around the beginning of the Christian 
era, when Sanskrit was just preparing for its secularisation 
and expansion, it was not yet able in the South to replace 
the Prakrits and to introduce new literary fashions. But 
after it was widespread as the language of official docu¬ 
ments, diplomacy and general culture for communications 
between Indians and with foreigners, its influence gra¬ 
dually became deeper. In all likelihood, that took place 
in Tamilnad about the fourth century A.D., when the lan¬ 
guage of the chancellery of the Pallavas, which formerly 
was Prakrit, gave place to Sanskrit. 

Since that time, the influence of Sanskrit was much 
more effective than that of Prakrit. Prakrit literature was 
not so impressive as the Sanskrit one. It was more special 
and of multifarious kinds. Its chief forms were Buddhist 
and Jaina. Jaina tradition, yet now living, brought many 
elements to Tamil Culture but not always through Prak- 
krit, as Sanskrit became also a Jaina means of expression. 
Buddhist tradition was for many centuries flourishing in 
Tamilnad and most likely under the same Pali form as in 
Ceylon. We have, indeed, in Pali literature clear testi-- 
mony of that fact; the Pali literature of Ceylon has pre¬ 
served the works in Pali of two famous Buddhist Tamili- 
ahs, Buddhadatta, born at the end of the fourth century 
A.D. at Urayur, the Cola chief town and Dhammapala, 
both commentators of Pali Scriptures. But, as we see 
from Ceylonese chronicles, Tamilians were not as a gene¬ 
ral rule converted to the Buddhist creed. And, if we find 
testimony of the existence of Buddhism in Tamilnad spe¬ 
cially at Kanchipuram till the fourteenth century, we may 
nevertheless be sure that this religion had already been 
in decadence for a long time, and was partly known 
through Sanskrit sects and sources. Therefore, while we 
have clear evidence of good knowledge of Buddhism in 
Tamil circles by books like Nilakesi, Buddhism did not 
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ex6rt a profound influence on Tamil literature neither 
through Pali works, nor through Sanskrit. 

On the other hand, before Sanskrit expansion took 
place in Tamilnad, roughly prior to the fourth century 
A.D., Tamil literature was already fully developed and 
quite ready to meet and survive the later massive invasion 
of Sanskrit. Only in some fields of learning it was appa¬ 
rently enriched, but in an original manner, by knowledge 
of Sanskrit lore. Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri has sho^ 
how the author of Tolkappiyam, assuming* that he had 
knowledge of Vedic Pratisakhyas and of the Nirukta, did 
utilize it, not on the Sanskrit model but with the finest 
feeling of the genius of the Tamil language quite different 
from Sanskrit in linguistic respect. 

Vedic lore also was surely known in ancient times to 
Tamil authors, but was not adopted by the Tamils and 
Brahmanisation or Brahmanical social organisation came 
only with the later influence of dhaTTnasastras of classical 
Sanskrit. 

It does not follow from these observations that no kind 
of dharma was known in ancient Tamilnad before the 
borrowing of doctrines of these Sanskrit dharmasastras. 
We can trace in Prakrit Pallava inscriptions a useful indi¬ 
cation. Sivakhamdavamma, according to the inscription 
of Hirahadagalli, received the honorific title of dhamma- 
maharajadhiraja, “emperor following the Dhamma” and the 
same title reappears in later Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
same dynasty : Visnugopavarman was dharmayuvamaha- 
raja and Simhavarman II dharmamaharaja. That is 
enough to prove the existence of the ideal of a kind of 
Dhamma amongst the Pallava kings but not to show the 

• Dr. Sastri has based this assumption on inadequate data. First, 
he takes it for granted that Nirukta and Pratisakhyas are chronologically 
Mterior to Tolkappiyam; secondly, the existence of some similarities 
is ipso facto proof that the author of Tolkappiyam was acquainted with 
these Sanskrit works. Such uncritical and facile assumptions are too 
readily made by Sanskritists like Dr. Sastri, who refuse even to consider 
the possibility of the truth being just the opposite.— (Editor) 
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nature of this Dhamma. But, as its mention first appears 
before the vogue of Brahmanical learning in Tamilnad, 
we can try to trace its model in the original literature of 
the coimtry and we think immediately of works like 
Tirukkural. 

In that famous and admirable book, we. find at first 
the Aram section, illustrating without any sectional reli¬ 
gious bias, an ideal of good order of universal human 
interest. Aram is usually interpreted as an equivalent of 
Sanskrit dharma, but the ideal of Tiruvalluvar does not 
coincide with the dharma of Sanskrit Smrtis. It is surely 
more akin to the Dhamma of Asoka long ago preached in 
Tamilnad. It is akin also to the Jain ideal, as Prof. Chak- 
ravarti has recently pointed out. But we see that Arat- 
tupal, just after Kadavul Valthu, begins with Vancirappu, 
the eulogy of rain, and that seems to me very character¬ 
istic of an idea which is fundamental in the conception 
of Vedic rta: the good order, which is also the Truth, 
possesses as cosmical sign the regularity of coming of rainy 
season, the first and main condition of the life of all beings. 
Thus in free accordance with an ancient Vedic idea, Tiru- 
valluvar, nevertheless, did not follow special Vedic or 
Brahmanic speculations. Though exalting the greatness 
of those who have renounced the world (nittar perumai), 
he left aside the Vedantic search of the Atrfian-Brahman 
and he put the stress on family life (ilvalkkai) and on all 
human virtues. Such an ideal resting on adoration of God, 
praise to the cosmic Norm of the world and purity of 
conduct, completed by rules fit for kings and states as 
emphasised in Porutpal, is probably a true image of the 
dhamma or dharma referred to in Pallava inscriptions. 
In any case, aram of Tirukkural is the standard Tamil ideal 
of life, not ignoring various dhammas or dharmas of Aryan 
India, but autonomously fixed in Tamilnad. 

After the increasing use of Sanskrit in the country, 
borrowings of Sanskrit words became gradually more 
numerous, but the Tamil genius continued to follow its 
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own ways in accordance with its own well fixed rules. 
Technical Sanskrit texts chiefly of ayuTveda and jyotisa 
were frequently, but not .always or not exclusively, ins¬ 
piring Tamil compositions. Apart from these, the most 
known Sanskrit texts were, it seems, works not belonging 
to exclusively peculiar schools but works of wide popu¬ 
larity like Bhagavadgita, as we can trace some echoes of 
Gita in songs of Tamil saints. The works of these Saints, 
Alvars and Nayanmars were composed, it would seem, 
chiefly during the period of Pallava and Cola splendour. 
In their hymns or poems we frequently find Sanskrit 
words or allusions to ideas contained in Sanskrit literature 
but they use chiefly ordinary Tamil words without special 
technical meaning. Their songs are devotional songs, not 
philosophical compositions. But in their very time, philo¬ 
sophical speculations on Vedantic subjects began to be 
greatly active among Dravidian authors studying Sanskrit 
books like Upanishads and Brahmasutras and commenting 
upon these in Sanskrit. The illustrious Sankaracarya, 
cira 800 A.D., was thus a Sanskritizing Dravidian and 
one of the most eminent contributors to Sanskrit philoso¬ 
phical literature and following his example we see Sanskrit 
literature in Tamilnad, not entirely imported from the 
North to the South but partly created in the South itself. 

The new Sanskrit literature of the South grew quickly 
and spread to the North, having, of course, at the same 
time a large influence in the South itself. Thus, when 
Tamil continued to be cultivated in accordance with its 
own traditions, it received a double dose of Sanskrit 
influence from both outside and inside. That led to an 
increasing popularity of Sanskrit studies in Tamilnad and 
to the introduction of an immense number of Sanskrit 
words into the Tamil language, even doubling some Indo- 
Aryan words already adopted on a middle-Indian form. 

The development of philosophical speculations led also 
to a great effort at reinterpretations of Tamil works of 
religious interest according to the various views of Vedan- 
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tic circles. Thus began, for example, an exegesis on the 
hymns of the Alvars, chiefly Nammalvar. Almost every 
word of Tiruvaymoli was examined and interpreted in 
Sanskrit by many successive commentators, with the 
strongest tendency to find in it at any cost a meaning in 
accordance with the technical Sanskrit Vedantic voca¬ 
bulary. All the literature in manipravalam thus substi¬ 
tutes such a vocabulary to simple Tamil words, just partly 
preserving the Tamil morphological structure of phrases. 
Moreover, the Tiruvaymoli was looked at as an Upanisad, 
the Dramidopanisad and, notwithstanding that, the entire 
work of Nammalvar was placed parallel to the Vedas: 
Tiruviruttam to Rgveda, Tiruvaymoli to Sama, Tiruvaci- 
riyam to Yajur, and Periatiruvandadi to Atharva. That 
was quite arbitrary and manifestly a pure result of the 
prestige gained by Sanskrit in Vedantic circles of Tamil- 
nad. That prestige, the widespread use of Sanskrit philo¬ 
sophy and the necessity of controversy with the Sanskrit 
school led also Ramanuja in the line of Acaryas, to become 
a Sanskrit author like Sankara, though he was a Tamilian 
of Sriperambudur and full of admiration for the Alvars, 
more particularly Andal. Founded on Tamil sources 
before the tenth century, the Srivaisnava movement 
flourished in Sanskrit alone during the following centuries. 

Moreover, in almost every part of Tamil literature 
Sanskritization was in great honour during that period. 
Even in Tamil grammar so aptly established long ago in 
accordance with the very genius of the language, new 
grammars like Viracoliyam, tried to describe Tamil on the 
model of Sanskrit, a§ if it was a language with the same 
structural character. 

Lastly, during the period of Vijayanagar rule 
in Tamilnad, the prestige of Sanskrit was actively main¬ 
tained, as a great revival of Sanskrit and even Vedic studies 
took place in the court of Vijayanagar. Even in writing, 
new fashions were introduced from the North under the 
shape of Nandinagari, and the great work of Vedic com- 
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mentory by Sayana was undertaken under the patronage 
of the kings of Vijayanagar, 

On another side, we have to note the interest mani¬ 
fested in Tamilnad for the Northern books even from 
Schools of far coimtries. We know through Father De 
Nobili in his A'pology, a book entitled SindcLTrio/ni was in 
honour in Madurai. According to the description of De 
Nobili, this book was certainly not the Tamil Civagacinta- 
mani. It was surely Sanskrit Tattracintamani by Gangesa, 
founder in Bengal of the Naryanyaya School The sending 
of a copy of this book by French missionaries to Paris from' 
South India in the first part of the eighteenth century 
under the abridged title Sindamani proves the fact. 

Nevertheless, the influence of different sections of 
Sanskrit literature on Tamil culture was very unequal. 
Vedic lore, in particular, was very scarcely cultivated in 
Tamilnad through Tamil writings. On the other hand, 
in relatively late times, during the periods of great 
influence of Sanskrit some special fields of Tamil litera¬ 
ture were developed in parallel with the corresponding 
parts of Sanskrit literature but preserving a great amount 
of originality. It seems the literature ascribed to Sittar 
falls under this class. Siddhas are, of course, well known 
in Sanskrit literature but we have before us two tradi¬ 
tions, one in Sanskrit one in Tamil, till now appearing as 
very different. 

In any case we have no need here to emphasize on the 
persistent activity of the Tamil literature in opposition to 
Sanskrit; your work is the best witness of the high place 
of Tamil. We may conclude by saying that Sanskrit came 
into great vogue in Tamilnad after the full development 
of Tamil literature. When it arrived, it was welcomed 
and it gave Tamil literature new wealth without supplant¬ 
ing it. Thanks to Sanskrit influence, while preserving its 
own genius, and enriching Sanskrit literature itself, Tamil¬ 
nad was able to permit two great cultures to flourish at the 
same time. 
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Dr. J. Filliozat, who is a keen student of Indian History and 
of Indian Culture, has a brilliant record of academic distinctions 
and activities. 

Bom in Paris on November 4, 1906, Dr. Filliozat took his 
Doctorate in Medicine in 1930. Soon he directed his attention 
to Oriental Studies, in which he has since become solely absorbed 
os is evidenced by the following events in his career. 

1935 —Diploma of ‘ Ecole Nationale des Languages Orien¬ 
tates, Paris (with Tamil as modem Indian language). 

1945— Secretary of the ‘ Societe Asiatique* since 1945. 

1946— Doctor es Lettres (Paris). 

1952— Professor, *Le College de France’, the most cele¬ 
brated seat of learning in Paris. 

1952— 55 —As President of the Administrative Board of the 
‘Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient’, went on cultural 
missions to Indo China. 

1953— General Secretary of the International Union of 
Orientalists. 

1954— First Director of French Institute of Indology at 
Pondicherry. 

Dr. Filliozat is a versatile and prodigious worker and his 
field of research extends from linguistics, philology, paleography, 

numismatics etc .to philosophy, literature, history of religions, 

sciences, etc. He is the author of several hooks, including : 

L’Inde Classique (in collaboration with L. Renou) 

La doctrine classique de la medecine indienne 
and has contributed numerous scholarly articles. 




V. V. S. Aiyar’s Approach 
to Kambar 


■C. JESUDASAN, m.a. 

In the sweep of his imagination, in the unflagging 
sonorous qualities of his diction, in a feeling for dramatic 
situations, and in the individuality he bestows on the 
children of his creation, Kambar stands without question 
as the king of Tamil Literature. Students of Tamil would 
be justified in ranking him with the greatest of world- 
poets. In his greatness indeed he may not be free from 
lapses of taste, but then this is a quality he shares with 
Shakespeare. While Shakespeare’s unerring sense is for 
the play of human feelings, Kambar’s is for sheer poetry. 
By the rich glow of his verse, Tiruvalluvar’s unequalled 
perfection in ethical poetry, or Kapilar’s glories achieved 
in docile obedience to rigid literary convention, seem to 
grow pale and wan. Kambar’s literary destiny is but one 
work, the Kamha-Ramayanam. The outlines of it indeed 
are borrowed from the Sanskrit. But the poet’s allegiance 
to the original stops here. He exercises fully his right to 
be himself, and, “ fancy-free ”, proceeds with the creation 
of that great ocean of literature to which his name is given. 
For, the Kamha Ramayanam is like an ocean. No study 
can exhaust it, no plumbing can fathom it thoroughly. It 
remains, when other inspirations run dry, the eternal life- 
giving source to the love of the study of Tamil. 

' If there is a duty of the literatures of the world to 
contact one another for mutual benefit, the Tamil Scholar 
has a duty to take the Kamha Ramayanam to the arena of 
the men of letters of other languages, nationalities and 
cultures. There is no medium so fitted as English for 
international communication. Naturally a translation of 
3 
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the Kamha Ramayanam into English would be most 
welcome. It is truly a pity that there is no full translation 
available. It could not be for want of devotion, for, the 
Kamba Ramayanam is read with religious ardour in many 
a Tamilian Hindu’s home. But a translation and a proper 
introduction to a study of it in English require absolute 
mastery of the two languages concerned. There, really, 
has been the drawback. 

V. V. S. Aiyar has found time, among his many 
activities, to put a study of the Kamba Ramayanam before 
the English reading^public. The work is not comprehen¬ 
sive, nor indeed'"does~It^profess to be. Beside the monu¬ 
mental work of Rev. G. U. Pope, the translation of the 
Kural, the Tiruvacagam and the Naladiyar, the work of 
V. V. S. Aiyar might indeed appear inadequate. But it is 
really only an introduction to a study of the work proper. 
V. V. S. Aiyar might have rendered substantial service to 
Tamil poetry had he taken more pains over this work. But 
he chose to devote only part of his talents and time to this 
cause, and so the fact remains that the Kamha Ramayanam 
still awaits a competent translator and competent critics 
to study those many facets of it which V. V. S. Aiyar has 
passed by. 

Incomplete as it is, V. V. S. Aiyar’s study of Kamba 
Ramayanam deserves attention as a praiseworthy venture 
into a vast field. The world tends to eye with suspicion 
the boosting of a language by half-ignorant enthusiasts. 
Let but the proofs of greatness be brought, and thinking 
men all over the world are willing to welcome to their 
midst the hitherto unknown classics which bear witness 
to the omnipresence of genius. 

V. V. S. Aiyar has indeed taken for his study that 
aspect of Kambar which is not above criticism — the 
dramatic side of his work. The characters are largely 
borrowed from Valmiki, and except for a few individual 
touches here and there, as in the love of the maiden Sita 
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and the idealisation of the major characters in general, we 
could recognise the old Sanskrit friends with new faces 
here. There is much that is sentimental, unrealistic, and 
grotesque. The Tamil epic poet has not recognised the 
Latin convention that the epic should revolve roxmd a few 
momentous days and not be a narration of the story from 
A to Z. There is also a sensuousness in him which does not 
fail to discolour even the best of his human portraits. And 
yet, perhaps, V. V. S. Aiyar is justified in opening the great 
theme of the study of Kambar by introducing the charac¬ 
ters to his audience. For, after all, lovers of Tamil poetry 
are fewer than lovers of Kainba RamayanaTn. The 
characters are familiar to many while the poetry belongs 
to the literate few. These characters have captivated and 
held in bondage the minds of the Tamils through many 
generations, and it is fitting that the western world should 
have an idea of the fascination—^for the most part religious 
—exercised by them. 

The characters of the Ramayanam are many and great, 
but the two names which spring instantly to our lips,l the 
names which form part of many a religious incantation in 
Hindu households are the names of Rama and Sita. These 
two characters are drawn with unwavering idealism by 
Kambar. No study of his Ramayanam would be complete 
without one or the other of these. Unfortunately, V. V. S. 
Aiyar, who had reserved Sita’s character to the last as the 
plum of his pudding, did not live to treat his audience to it. 
The unnamed substitute for V. V. S. Aiyar who has 
heroically striven to complete the study, has not, despite 
the tribute of the Sunday Bharat, done full justice to Sita. 
Kambar’s Sita is married to Rama with the customaiy 
marriage rites, but she is no soulless doll who simply 
submits to her guardian’s will. The husband to whom she 
gives her hand is the lover to whom she has already given 
her heart, and this coincidence seems to be the ratification 
of a pure passion by the powers divine. She had solemnly 
sworn to end herself should Rama prove to be other than 
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he who had touched her heart. So with her marriage 
really is her first moral victory, the legitimate fore-runner 
of the second moral victory over the foul advances of 
Havana. So Sita as a bride in the Karnba Ramayanam is 
decidedly more interesting than she is in Valmiki. Again 
the indelicacy of her language used to Lakshmana in 
Valmiki is considerably mitigated in Kamban, where 
though she is desperate at his coolness on hearing 
Marichan’s dying cry in Rama’s voice, she does not at least 
fling the charge of illicit passion in the face of her husband’s 
worthy brother. It has been pointed out that even in the 
description of Sita’s person Kambar is not particularly 
delicate, but one believes the Sanskrit model is even less 
so, and Kambar has definitely not coarsened the picture, 
though he might have shown still better taste. Anyway a 
study of Kambar’s Sita would be a separate volume by 
itself, and we are unfortunate in V. V. S. Aiyar’s having 
left his work without its heroine. 

There are other though less important omissions in 
V. V. S. Aiyar’s work. Kaikeyi and Mandodari might have 
been more intensely studied. Kaikeyi’s character is far 
more complex than that of Rama or Sita, steel-true and 
blade-straight, and we are not sure that she is thereby 
more interesting. Shurpanaka herself has not been more 
harshly condemned than this woman for claiming what 
was after all her due. But a sympathetic study of her 
character will show that she was not by nature so cunning 
or cruel as generally thought. Only two characters in the 
story strongly condemn her—her own son and her husband 
—and theirs is the blind passion of infatuation for Rama. 
Rama himself recognises that she has been another mother 
to him, and the man, who sternly reproves his devoted wife 
for her unwifely act of suffering life in another man’s home, 
never sees anything unmotherly or worthy of reproof in 
Kaikeyi. It had been a former understanding between 
Dasaratha and Kaikeyi’s father that her son should be heir. 
The king had also promised his young and favourite queen 
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the two dearest wishes of her heart. He had then, strange 
to say, arranged for the coronation of his eldest son, old 
arrangements overlooked, at the time when the prince’s 
devoted brother Bharata was not there to share in the 
rejoicing. Putting all these things together, what was 
more natural for an impressionable young woman, espe¬ 
cially when misguided by a counsellor totally wanting in 
generosity, than to demand her due, and further safeguard 
the interest of her son by exiling the prospective rival? 
Against this, however, we must array the facts that, first 
of all, in Dasaratha’s household the system of polygamy 
was unusually successful, the co-wives being perfectly 
contented, that the brothers were dearly devoted to one 
another and Rama was idolised by all the other three, that 
Rama himself had been the perfect son of Kaikeyi, and 
had touched her heart almost as much as Bharata, her own 
child, that long years of disinterested attachment among 
the members of the family had virtually annulled all 
earlier selfish interests, and Kaikeyi, knowing her husband’s 
life itself was bound up in that of Rama, could not but have 
foreseen the fatal results of Rama’s banishment. Justice 
indeed was on her side, and she thought that she had reason 
for claiming it; but the bonds of human love in her case 
pulled the other way. Her failure to respond fully to this 
urge at a decisive moment is indeed the only failing which 
she is guilty of. But then this failing is the axis on which 
all subsequent action is pivoted, and everywhere else 
Kaikeyi is far from being a monster, though Kambar him¬ 
self would take sides with her son against her. 

Just a passing mention is made of Mandodari who 
surely deserves more. Sita herself, held up to the world 
as the brightest luminary of the story, is guilty of pettish¬ 
ness and short-sightedness at least in the forest scene 
where she urges Rama first and Lakshmana next after 
Marichan. One might throw the blame on Providence 
which had so arranged for the destruction of the Raksha- 
• SOS; but even if Providence put the weakness there, there 
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is no point in denying the weakness. Sita is also capable 
of wishing to see her tormentors widowed. Mandodari is 
nobility itself, and when we think of her love for her 
husband we should remember that she had far less reason 
to worship and love her husband than Sita had to worship 
hers. 

V. V. S. Aiyar mentions one slight failing in Rama’s 
love, but he has not been given time to explain it. Obvi¬ 
ously it is the chilling reception Rama gives his wife when 
she is redeemed and brought to him after untold privations. 
He tells her that all that bloodshed was not for the sake 
of the shameless woman 'who endured existence in a 
stranger’s home, but for the renown of his father’s house. 
It is only after Sita has proved her loyalty by the fire- 
ordeal that he accepts her. Rama’s part in the Vali- 
Sugriva business is equally distasteful to our mind. Rama 
considers himself bound in honour to avenge the wronged 
brother, but he puts himself in a very delicate position, 
and his shooting at the unprepared enemy is surely not an 
additional laurel to his martial reputation. 

Aiyar has taken great pains to prove that Vibhishana 
is not a time-serving traitor but purely a bhakta of Rama, 
whose every act may be justified from that point of view. 
But unless Rama is to be completely divested of his human 
attributes we would think twice before accepting this. 
We can understand that Vibhishana strongly disapproved 
of his brother’s misdeeds and that he recognized the great¬ 
ness and virtue of the enemy. We can also understand 
his fleeing from his brother’s camp upon Ravana’s suspi¬ 
cion and anger being roused. But Ravana spared the 
brother whom he strongly suspected of treachery simply 
because of the call of blood. What we cannot bring our¬ 
selves to like in Vibhishana is his denying this call of the 
blood in him, and making himself instrumental to the 
punishment of his brother. Rama himself, for all the God 
that Kambar or Vibhishana would make him out to be, 
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frankly owns to Lakshmana that his victory over the 
Rakshasas was due to Vibhishana, 

With his counsel sage, 

That guided us to victory! 

Let us call a spade a spade and be done with it. If this 
was not fratricide on the part of Vibhishana there is no 
other word for it. One finds no meaning in defending 
Rama’s godhead against human reproach when he is to be 
judged as a man. Lakshmana is much nearer divinity! 
when he expresses his disapproval of the affair of brother; 
fighting against brother. 

Every competent stud^t of a literary work can have 
his own comments to make upon it. V. V. S. Aiyar’s right 
to have his opinion cannot be questioned. Still there are 
statements of his, which, with due respect to his learning, 

I must own to be hyperbolic. For example, his purpose 
in studying KamhaRamayanam, he says, is to prove that 
it \s an epic challenging comparison, " not merely with the 
Iliad and the Aenid, the Paradise Lost and the Mahahharata, 
but with its original itself, namely, the Ramayana of 
Valmiki Here is an undisguised suggestion that Valmiki’s 
Ramayana is decidedly superior to the Paradise Lost, the 
Iliad and the Aenid. One is not aware of the extent of 
V. V. S. Aiyar’s intimacy with the Iliad and the Aenid, but 
in view of his recognized scholarship in English one must 
concede his authority to judge the Paradise Lost. The 
present writer confesses ignorance of Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
except in so far as it is accessible in translations. But even 
bringing the Paradise Lost and the KambaRamayanam 
into the arena, one wishes that V. V. S. Aiyar had thought 
twice before committing himself to such a sweeping state¬ 
ment. The KambaRamayanam is nothing so sustained as 
the Paradise Lost for all its magnificence, and though for 
sheer fluency of language one does indeed wonder whether 
Kambar or Milton deserves the palm, there are again and 
again instances when we feel of Kambar that he might 
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have blotted a thousand lines of his composition after the 
whiteheat of their creation had cooled down. This is not 
what one associates with the Parcidise Lost. Kambar’s 
defect is not merely that he is voluble ; the torrent of rich 
music which his poetry affords trespasses into many a 
field which a finer taste would leave untouched. V. V. S. 
Aiyar’s enthusiasm for the Ramayana has swept him here 
off the stand of sensible criticism. Indeed the two works, 
Paradise Lost and the KamhaRamayanam should not be 
compared as epics. The ideas that we have imbibed from 
the west, of epic grandeur and epic restraint, will not stand 
when we read the KamhaRamayanam. Spenser’s Fairie 
Queene, in general structure, is much nearer to the Kamba- 
Ramayanam than the Paradise Lost. True, that is no 
reason why the KamhaRamayanam should not be an epic, 
and a great epic, according to oriental standards. The test 
of time has proved its worth. It is not merely the religious 
colouring of the story which has captivated Tamilnad. 
The testimony of all subsequent Tamil poets is there to 
supprot its literary claims.* 

Granting this, we have still to face the fact that 
V. V. S. Aiyar has not fully succeeded in substantiating 
his statement. Tamihans need nothing more than the 
KamhaRamayanam as evidence of its own greatness. But 
in introducing the KamhaRamayanam to the non-Tamil 
world as a mighty work much more is needed than retelling 
the story or considering the characters which after all are 
borrowed from the Sanskrit to convince the audience of 
its merits. V. V. S. Aiyar’s book, which is mainly a study 
of the characters of the KamhaRamayanam, is but the 
beginning of what might have been a monumental work. 


' ' PI ^ . I I ■ II ^ « I -- 

* Almost every cultivated language has its own distinctive features 
which defy comparison with other languages and it is not therefore 
possible to arrive at absolute standards which can guide literary 
criticism in comparing the literatinre of one language with that of 
another. Both V. V. S. Aiyar and his critic appear to err in makin g 
such comparisons, one in favour of and the other against Kamba- 
Ramayanam. Vague generalisations such as western and oriental 
standards carry us nowhere. (Editor) 
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The magic of KamhaRamayanam is not merely the 
magic of the story or the characters involved though 
surely Kambar knew his advantage when he fixed upon 
his subject. One needs but to listen to the drugging music 
of a few of his best stanzas at a stretch to know of the 
power in the hands of a master of the art. To bring this 
out in another language is no easy work, though one feels 
that V. V. S. Aiyar is one of the competent few who could 
have made a brave attempt. But he has let the opportunity 
go by, and contents himself with translating only such of 
Kambar’s stanzas as bear directly on the characters he 
discusses. 

His achievement by itself is indeed not inconsiderable. 
In twenty pages he presents a crisp narrative of the story 
without knowing which, one could not be introduced to 
the characters. His study of Lakshmana is excellent. So 
is his view of Indrajit. Even the other characters he 
presents would be interesting to those who are absolutely 
unacquainted with them. For a first introduction to them 
we could look for no better. Supplemented as it is with 
translations from the original it does give an idea of the 
substance of KamhaRamayanam. 

But substance is not everything. Manner in poetry 
cannot be ignored. V. V. S. Aiyar has translated into blank 
verse the resonant stanzas of the great Tamil poet. Milton 
has made the blank verse the language of the epic in 
English. But I do not think that it is Kambar’s singing 
style which can be successfully represented in blank verse. 
And any style has to be handled by a born poet to make 
blank verse worth the reading. V. V. S. Aiyar’s prose is 
clear and lucid and answers his purpose well. But I doubt 
if the same thing could be said of his verse. I am sure 
that a verse like 

Fly 

Before death overtakes you Indrajit, 

And saying,—died 

4 
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Or 

Hissing clove the air with force abnorm 
Or 

All highly virtues come 

By instinct to the children of thy race. 

even sacrifices sense and grammar to the demands of 
metre. Of all verse forms, blank verse would be the last 
to demand such sacrifice, and one can safely say that he 
who puts blank verse on stilts thus would not be capable 
of shaping it in any style, much less Kambar’s style. 
Occasionally the verse does go smooth-flowing as in 
Hanuman’s speech to Kumbakarna : 

This rock I hurl at thee ; if from its shock 
Thou canst escape alive, the world will count 
Thy might invincible and I shall deem 
Myself defeated at thy hands, and face 
Thee not again in battle; and great will be 
Thy fame on earth. 

Sufficiently competent as verse of this type is, its 
distance from the magic of the original is immeasurable. 
And yet we have not had better translators than 
V. V. S. Aiyar. 

Translation indeed, is a thankless job, and if it is to be 
worth while it should generally be allowed some freedom. 
But translation which avails itself of freedom defeats its 
own purpose; and translation which maintains absolute 
loyalty to the original is usually defeated by the genius of 
another language. 

Rev. Pope’s herculean labours have brought out in 
English faithful English editions of some of the great 
Tamil works. But though their value is undeniable they 
still do not equal their originals. Probably V. V. S, Aiyar 
was wise, in so far as his own reputation was concerned, 
in refraining from a complete translation or a translation 
of the most glorious passages of KambaRamayanam. But 
still the need for translation is there, a vast field unexplored. 
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When a lover of poetry thinks of Kambar it is not first 
of the Ramayanam, but of those haunting melodies of his 
that will not desert the ear even in dreams. It is stanzas 
like those ushering in the maiden Sita into the hall for 
her engagement, like the wonderful description of 
Marudam, like Sita’s grief over the supposed death of her 
husband and a thousand soul-stirring episodes sung in 
undying verse. It is such glories that the Tamil literature 
thirsts to present to the world, and we wait for another 
V. V. S. to proceed with that work which his fore-nmner 
had begun and left half-way. 



Tribes of the Nilgiris 
—The Kotars 


Rzv. F. LEGRAND 

The Kotars are, after the Todas, one of the most 
remarkable among the Tribes inhabiting the Nilgiris. They 
are easily distinguishable among the other people of the 
Hills, when they come to the market of near-by towns such 
as Ootacamund, Kotagiri and Gudalur, close to which they 
have some of their settlements. They are well-built and 
good-featured, their skin having usually a copper colour; 
many of them are light-skinned. In fact, though much has 
been said and written about the Roman deportment of the 
Todas, many of them are rather dark-skinned, in spite of 
their having inhabited the Hills for many centuries; and 
the Badagas, who are comparatively recent comers to the 
Hills, are certainly of a fairer complexion. However some 
of the Kotars are the fairest skinned amongst the Hill 
tribes. 

External Appearance. 

The head of the Kotars is well-formed, with a slightly 
elongated face, the forehead narrow but prominent. They 
keep their hair long and loose, or tie it carelessly at the 
back of the head ; their eyebrows, dark and bushy, have a 
tendency to be united to each other; their nose, smaller 
and more sharply defined than it is with the Todas. On 
the whole, they are fairly good-looking, and their counten¬ 
ance indicates energy and decision. 

The Kota women are rather shy, in contrast to the 
Toda women who are rather too bold sometimes. Even 
now, when Kota women see some stranger approaching, 
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they run away and hide within their houses. They are clad 
in filthily dirty clothes, tattered and torn, and frequently 
their clothes do not reach even to the knees. The men wear 
more or less the same clothes as the Todas. The putkuli, 
or toga-like cloak of the Todas, is called by the Kotars 
vevad; the tharp (waist cloth) is called mund, and the 
Konu or langooty, is known in Kota language as kosal or 
jalladam. 

Both men and women are wearing ornaments, which 
are usually made by the Kotars themselves. They wear 
silver rings (madaram) on the third or fourth finger of the 
right hand. Men are also wearing ear-rings, which are 
sometimes of gold and set with pearls. On the second or 
first toe of each foot, Kota women usually wear some rings 
made of bell metal, which they call kakoji. They wear 
also copper wristlets, tehugan, on the right wrist, and bell 
metal wristlets, vodshalle, on the left wrist; and also adorn 
themselves with red and black beaded necklaces, koiavila 
and karg, which they purchase from the plains. 

Habits and mode of life. 

When a Badaga meets a Toda, he places his hand on 
the head of the latter to salute him. This familiarity is 
not permitted to the Kotar, who must raise his hands to his 
face and salute him from a distance. The Badagas, who 
use the Kotars for their festivals, do not allow them to 
approach their temples. For the Kotars are considered to 
be unclean. 

They are unclean in fact in their food. They are great 
flesh eaters, and do not bother about the quality of the 
flesh; even now they are eating carrion, and we can see 
them sometimes carrying dead buffaloes which have died 
of disease and eating their flesh with delight. It is curious 
enough that this kind of food seems to agree with them. 
They are a sturdy set of people, very active, and show more 
energy and muscle than the other tribes. 
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The Kotars are the artisans among the Hill tribes of the 
Nilgiris. Until the coming to the Hills of the 51uro^9aas 
and the Tamilians of the plains, they were the only-ohes to 
practise any industry at all. They work in gold silver, 
are blacksmiths and carpenters, rope-makers and tanners, 
potters and musicians. In this last capacity, they are 
playing at Toda and Badaga fimerals. On the whole, they 
make a good livelihood, as their music and dancing are 
inxiispensable at feasts and are ordinarily well rewarded. 
The Kotars play a kind of clarionet, which they call kola; 
they have a drum, pare, which they beat with the hands, 
and a sort of tambourine, tapate, beaten by two sticks. 
They play also the huguri, or flute of the Todas, and a kind 
of bugle or horn, which they get from the plains. 

The women make baskets, and also rude clay pots; 
they use a kind of black clay found in swamps for making 
the pots on a wheel. The potter's wheel is a disc of wood 
or of dry mud, with a blunt iron point on which it revolves 
in a socket, which is merely a hole in a stone fixed perman¬ 
ently in the ground, in front of the houses. The Todas are 
using these earthen pots for cooking purposes and in their 
dairy work; but not for their sacred dairy. 

The Kotars are also agriculturists, and raise the same 
crops as the Badagas, on the best lands close to their villages. 
They raise crops of bearded wheat, barley, potatoes, samal, 
onions, etc. They keep also herds of cattle, but usually do 
not drink the milk, except when it is presented to them by a 
pujari, or in a village different from their own. 

They are moreover paid in kind by the Badagas, Irulars 
and Kurumbars, for the services they render them. The 
Todas pay them with the hides of dead buffaloes and with 
ghee. 

They used to drink a lot and were very gay on 
market days; but nowadays, they do not appear to be 
addicted to drink when they come to the town. They Just 
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come to the market to purchase iron (hihhi in Kota), with 
which they make their implements, good sickles (kanaket), 
hooks (rruiva), hammers (matige or tabita), mamooties 
(kudai) and hoes (kala kudai), and even good axes 
{madat) for chopping wood, which they sell mostly to the 
Badagas. 

To make all these instruments, they use rather primitive 
implements which they prepare themselves. They use 
bellows (tithi) in their forges, bellows mouthpieces (morfc) 
made of clay, pokers {shedigol) and pincers (kodikilla or 
kaikilla) ; formerly they used a piece of iron fixed in a 
wooden block, as a kind of anvil, but now they know the 
use of the modern anvil and many of them have it in their 
forges. 

Their Villages. 

The Kotars have seven villages in the Nilgiris District, 
six on the plateau proper and one down on the slopes, close 
to Gudalur. All these villages are named Kotagiri, which 
is the Badaga name for the Kotar villages, meaning 
literally : Kota hill. The name in Kota language for their 
villages is: Kakal. Each village has however its proper 
names, which differ in Badaga and Toda languages. 

Melkotagiri (or Perangada), called Melkokal by the 
Todas, is the well-known Kotagiri, the' hill station situated 
on the north-eastern crest of the plateau, and overlooking 
the plains of Coimbatore. The name Perangada comes 
from Peranganad, one of the four old divisions of the 
Nilgiris, which derives its name from the god Rangaswamy, 
worshipped by the Badagas and Irulars on the peak of that 
name. When the European settlement was established at 
Kotagiri, the land of the Kotars was purchased by the 
Government, and a new village was built for the Kotars 
about two miles from the place. The former village of the 
Kotars was on the maidan, in the centre of the town, and 
. their temple has been kept as it was at the time. 
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Kil Kotagiri is another village of theirs, called also 
Kinnada, and in Toda, Kilkokal. It is situated on the lower 
eastern slope of the Hills, about seven miles north-east of 
Kotagiri. 

Kolimalai^ Kotagiri is in Mekanad, about three miles 
west of Ketti. 

In the Kundas, Kunda Kotagiri is about two miles from 
Kilkunda, as the crow flies, on the west of it, and close to 
Manjur. It was formerly called also Menada, and Merkokal 
by the Todas. 

Next, there are two villages of Kotars in Todanad, 
north-west of the plateau, near Sholur, beyond Dunsandle 
Estate. These villages are Trichigidi or Tirichigad, and 
Padugula, also called Kuruvoje, and by the Todas Kuruguli. 

Finally, the settlement near Gudalur is called Kalagasa, 
or Kallgodi. 

Some of their villages, as the one at Kolimalai, are kept 
rather neat; but on the whole, their dwellings seem rather 
dirty and very poor. Dr. Shortt thus described their 
villages : 

They form large communities, each village containing 
from thirty to sixty or more huts, of tolerable size, built 
of mud walls, and covered with the usual thatch grass, 
somewhat after the style of native huts in the plains ; 
but the arrangement of the dwellings is far from being 
neat or prepossessing in some villages. The floors are 
well raised from two to three feet above the soil, with 
eaves or a short verandah in front, and a pial or seat on 
either side of the door, imder the eaves, on which the 
people squat themselves when idle. The size of the doors 
giving entrance to their huts measures 46 x 26 inches. 

Nowadays, they are modernizing themselves to some 
extent, and several of their houses are big halls, covered 
with Calicut tiles, where several families live together. 
The pillars of some of their verandahs are of stone, and 
some are ev en sculptured, as well as the door posts, with 

1 Hill Ranges of Southern India. I. p. 55. 
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carving executed by woodcutters from the plains. One of 
the forges at Kotagiri has pillars of stone sculptured with 
fishes, lotuses and flowers. The outside walls are some¬ 
times white-washed and painted with several designs in 
ochre and red colour. 

The villages consist of detached huts, and also of huts 
distributed in streets. Each settlement should consist of 
three streets or Keris. At Kotagiri, these three streets are 
named : Kilkeri (lower street), Nadukeri (central street), 
and Melkeri (upper street). At Sholur however, there are 
four Keris, called: Kilkeri, Korakeri (other street), 
Amreri (near street), and Akkeri (that street). This 
division into Keris is important among them as instituting 
a kind of relationship. People of the same Keri cannot 
inter-marry. At Sholur, Amreri and Kilkeri people have to 
seek partners in Korakeri and Akkeri, and vice-versa, and 
thus divide themselves into two exogamous groups. 
Usually the three Keris exist in the village. A Kilkeri man 
may marry a Nadukeri or Melkeri wife, but not a Kilkeri 
woman, who is considered to be too closely related to him. 

Their Temples. 

Ill every village there are two temples, dedicated to 
Kamataraya and Kalikai, which are their names for Siva 
and Parvati. 

“Some rude image of wood or stone,” writes Dr. 
ShorttS “a rock or tree in a secluded locality, frequently 
forms the Kota’s object of worship, to which sacrificial 
offerings are made ; but the recognised place of worship in 
each village consists of a large square of ground, walled 
round with loose stones, three feet high, and containing in 
its centre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch, open before and 
behind, and on the posts (of stone) that support them some 
rude circles and other figures are drawn. No image of any 
sort is visible here.” 

1 Tribes of the Neilgherries, 1868 . 

5 
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At the annual ceremony, the two gods are represented 
by two thin plates of silver, attached to the upright posts 
of the temples. The Kotars go to these temples at the full 
moon to worship the gods. They worship also Magali and 
Mariamma against cholera and small-pox. At Gudalur, 
they keep also the Malabar Onam festival. 

At Kolimalai, there are three temples, two dedicated to 
Kamataraya, and one to Kalikai, or Kahasamma, his 
wife. 

One of the two temples at Padugula or Kuruguli 
(Sholurkokal) is in the form of a Toda Palthchi or ordinary 
temple of the Todas, built in the same oval pent-shaped 
kind of construction as their ordinary dwellings, but a little 
bigger. This Palthchi is dedicated to Urupal, who is the 
same as Kamataraya, according to the Kotars. The other 
temple is dedicated to Kamataraya, and there is none to 
Kalikai in the village. 

The Kotars have two kinds of priests, belonging to their 
own tribe. One is called Devadi or Terkaran, the other is 
the Munthdkannan or Pujari. Both of them are family men 
and work at their forges or in the fields when they are not 
occupied with temple duties; but they are not allowed to 
work for others. They do not live in the temple. At the 
time of the feasts, they cook food before the temple and 
distribute it to the people. In the Palthchi temple at 
Sholur, however, the Pujari boils rice in the temple at the 
sowing and reaping seasons, and distributes it to all the 
heads of families in the village. Both the priests are for¬ 
bidden to attend Toda or Badaga funerals, under pain of 
pollution, and at the time of the annual feast, they are not 
allowed to live with their wives. The Devadi seems some¬ 
times to be possesed by the god, especially when consulted 
at the time of appointment of a new Pujari. Both of them 
participate in the seed sowing and reaping ceremonies; 
they make the first salute to the corpse at a Kota 
funeral. 
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Religious Customs. 

The principal feast of the Kotars is the annual feast of 
Kamataraya, which is celebrated in January, beginning on 
the first Monday after the January new moon and lasting 
about twelve days, during which the Kotars clean and 
decorate the temples with flowers, light a fire in the temple 
and bring it to the principal street of the village, where it is 
kept during the whole of the feast. They eat, feast and 
dance to the accompaniment of the Kota instruments 
described above. It is said that much indecent dancing 
takes place during this feast between men and women. In 
his book Reise nach Sud-Indien, published in 1894, Dr. Emil 
Schmidt thus describes the dancing at which he was 
present: 

When I was at Kotagiri the Kotas celebrated the • 
big festival in honour of their principal god. The feast 
lasted twelve days ; every evening homage was paid to 
the god, and dancing went on round a fire which was 
kept burning near the temple during the feast. On the 
last evening, women, as well as men, took their part in 
the dance. The weird music, penetrating to my house, 
attracted me to the village. At the end of the street 
abutting the back of the temple, a big fire was kept up 
by putting on continually large bundles of brushwood. 

The musicians stood close to the flames, on one side of 
the fire, with their musical instruments, two drums, a 
tambourine, beaten by blows on the back, a C5rmbal made 
of brass, beaten with a stick, and two pipes resembling 
oboes. The same monotonous tune was repeated again 
and again by the two last ones in rapid four-eight time 
and accompanied by the other instruments. When I 
arrived, about forty Kotars, young and old, were dancing 
near the fire in a semi-circle, going first to one side then 
to the other, raising their hands, bending their knees, and 
making fantastic steps with their feet. The whole circle 
moved slowly forwards, and now and then one or the other 
of the dancers shouted something that sounded like Hau! 
and, at the end of the dance, there was a general shout. 
Several Kotars of both sexes were seated aroimd the 
circle, some on the heaps of stone dose to the temple. 
Many Badagas of good standing who had been specially 
invited to the feast, sat down on a raised floor near the 
back wall of the temple round a small fire. After the 
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dance, the dancei-s dispersed. The drummers kept their 
instruments, which had become damp and lax on account 
of the moist evening breeze, so close to the flames that 
I thought they would get burnt. The music soon began 
a new tune ; first the oboes, and then, the other instru¬ 
ments, as soon as they had understood the proper move¬ 
ment. The tune was not the same as before, but its two 
movements were repeated without stop or change. 
Women as well as men, took part in this dance ; they 
were grouped in a semi-circle, and the men completed the 
circle. The men danced wildly and irregularly. Coming 
slowly forward with the whole circle, each dancer turned 
from right to left and from left to right; after every turn, 
they were facing the fire. The women were dancing with 
more accuracy and more skiU than the men. On begin¬ 
ning the dance, they first bent themselves towards the 
fire, and then made half turns, left and right, with regular 
and artistic steps. In their appearance there was a 
mixture of pleasure and shyness. The dancers were not 
wearing any special costume ; the women, however, 
nearly all old and ugly, wore ornaments in the ears and 
nose, and on the neck, arms and legs. Only women took 
part in the third dance, which was played again in four- 
eight time. This was the most artistic of all ; its slow 
movements had been well rehearsed previously. They 
stepped radially to and fro, turned forwards and back¬ 
wards, etc., with seriousness and solemn dignity. 

The Kotars, having much to do with the Todas, have 
borrowed from them many of their funeral rites. They 
burn the body with some articles belonging to the dead 
person, and collect the bones in a pot which is buried near 
the burning place. The skull is preserved for the dry 
funeral, as with the Todas. But there is a special custom 
among the Kotars. A Teru, or scaffolding hung with 
clothes is erected before the dead man’s house. The corpse 
is laid on a cot and placed under the Teru. All the relations 
assemble and salute the body, the elder putting their fore¬ 
heads to the dead man’s forehead, the younger to his feet. 
After dancing round the corpse for some hours they remove 
the Teru and carry the corpse to the burning place (in 
Kota, Due). 

This custom of the Teru or Procession Car, has been 
adopted also by the Badagas. 
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Traditions. 

The Kotars have no traditions of their own. Koten, 
their eponym, is said by the Todas to be one of their ances¬ 
tors, who brought up the Kotars from the plains. J. W. 
Breeks, in his book An Account of the Primitive Tribes and 
Monuments of the Nilagiris, published in London in 1873, 
narrates a story he heard from the Todas. He says that 
there were three Toda brothers, Koten, Tekudi and Elna. 
Koten’s wife blamed her husband for not possessing any 
Kotagiri or Tiriari (sacred village of the Todas). He went 
to his brothers to complain. Tekudi gave him a Tiriari bell 
and some buffaloes from the Muttanad Tiriari (on the road 
to Kalhatti, the so-called Toda cathedral) ; Elna gave him a 
Kota man and woman. With these, Koten went to the 
Kundas, where he established a Tiriari and Palais (priests), 
and he placed the Kotars at the Kunda Kotagiri, called by 
the Todas, Merkokal. (Mer is the name for Kundas in 
Toda language.) 

Koten and his wife Terkosh were transformed later on 
into two hills, which are known by the names of Koten and 
Terkosh, on the Sisapara side of the Hills. Todas and 
Kurumbars pay occasional visits to these hills, and the 
Todas are said to sing the song about Koten when they see 
these two hills. 

From this story, it seems that the Kotars were already 
on the Hills before the establishment of the Kunda Kotagiri. 
Elna, who gave the Kotars to Koten, was living at Muttanad. 
There are no Kotars in the immediate vicinity. But there 
is a settlement at Sholur which, in straight line, is not very 
far. At Padugula, as we have seen, there is a temple in 
the shape of the Toda temple; and it seems likely that, 
owing to their association with the Todas, this is the first 
Kotar settlement on the Hills. The Todas, being in need 
of their services, called them to the Hills as soon as they 
came, and bargained with them, as it is said of Koten: 
“ You shall be my people, and make pots for us.” The 
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Kotars’ claim to dead buffaloes formed part of their agree¬ 
ment with the Todas. 

The Kotars came to the Hills after the Todas. But the 
Todas themselves are not, strictly speaking, the first in¬ 
habitants of the Hills. They claim as their own several of 
the cairns, such as Seven Cairn Hill, but say that the others 
were built by different races, before their coming. 

I suspect the Kotars to have come to the Nilgiris about 
the same time as the Todas. Perhaps they were associated 
with them already in the plains. As the original place of 
' the Todas is still a mystery, it is also difficult to decide about 
the origin of the Kotars. In the north of Mysore, near 
Harihar, there are workers in metals called also Kotars. 
They worship also Kama and Kalima. Is there any con¬ 
nection between them and our Kotars of the Nilgiris ? As 
the language of the Kotars is a mixture of Tamil and 
Kanarese, it may be that they came originally from the 
Kannada country. I am not in a position to decide the 
question actually. 

In conclusion, I give here a list of several proper names 
in use among the Kotars, some of which seem to be peculiar 
to them. 

Male names: Kamhata (the god), Kose, Mosaic 
(crocodile), Kounda, Jogi, Mala. 

Female names: Niji, Puyi, Teinti, Kempi, Tegi, Madi, 
Verkarji. 



Place Names of Agricultural 
Regions or Marutham 

R. P. SETHUPILLAI, b.a., b.l. 

The people of Tamil-Akam, a region of great fertility 
and natural facilities for irrigation, have devoted themselves 
to the pursuit of agriculture from time immemorial. They 
reclaimed the lands on river-banks and developed them into 
fertile fields. They realised^ the truth that the river 
nourishes the field with its silt-laden water, just as a mother 
nurses her darling infant with her breast-milk, and thus 
came to develop an attachment to the rivers which they 
held in great veneration. The river Ka:viri was glorified 
as the Ponni, the golden damoiselle, or the Goddess of all 
prosperity. The river Vaikai was described as the tendril- 
waisted damsel that never fails. In short, according to the 
Tamils, rivers are the throbbing life-arteries of a country. 

Villages sprang up on river-banks and grew apace; 
and the people prospered. This gave rise to the time- 
honoured saying in Tamil that a “ Village without a river is 
devoid of beauty ”. The ancient cities and seaports of great 
renown were built on river-banks and estuaries. The 
present Woriyur (Utaiyurr of Sangam literature) Tiru- 
chirappalli enjoyed at one time the pride of place as the 
capital city of the Chola kings. It lies on the southern bank 
of the Karviri. The famous city of Pat:t:inam—^the city 
par excellence —^which served as the gate-way of Chola 
Nad stood at the mouth of the Katviri. This city was 
honoured with the significant names of Pukarr or river- 
mouth city and Ka: virippu:mpatt:t:inam—the city beauti¬ 
ful on the Kaiviri. In the same way the city of Madurai, 
the capital of the Pandya kings was situated on the banks 
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of the Vaikai. And Kotkai the maritime capital of the 
Pandyas, flourished, at the mouth of the other great river 
of the Pandya country, the Porunai (the present Tarmira- 
paranri). It will thus be seen that rivers contributed 
mainly to the agricultural and commercial prosperity of 
the ancient Tamil country. 

It is true that Tamil Nad cannot boast of large rivers 
like the Gangai (Ganges) and the Godavari. And yet the 
Tamils felt legitimate pride on their achievements in 
utilizing the waters of their small rivers to maximum capa¬ 
city. Their appreciation of the great utility of river-water 
is evidenced by the suggestive names they gave to rivers. 
Pa:l-a:tu (milk-river), is the name of the river flowing 
through the Thondai Nad, the modern Chingleput District. 
This river depends for its water mainly on subterraneous 
springs; and it is seldom in spate. Another river in the 
droughty Ramanathapuram District—Se:thu Na:t:u—^bears 
the sweet name of The:n-a:tu, the honey^river. The Lord 
of Kunta-k-kudi, situated near the The:n-a:tu is called 
The:n-a;ttu-nha;yakar or the Lord of the honey-river. 
The waters of this river are utilized to the last drop for 
irrigation. Even as the Thondai Nad can boast of its river 
of milk and Pandya Nad of its river of honey, the Chera 
Nad can boast of its Nhey-ya:tu, the river of clarified 
butter. A village situated on its bank has been named 
Nhey-ya: ttang-karai. 

A rivulet in Tirunelveli District has been named 
Karun:ai-a:tu, the river of compassion, in appreciation of 
its beneficence to the people living in the locality. And 
another river flowing by the side of Virudachalam in South 
Arcot is called Man:i-muth-tha:tu, the river of rubies and 
pearls. 

It is significant that the names of some of these rivers 
are borne by certain villages and towns flourishing on their 
banks. Thiru-v-ai-a:tu, the sacred five rivers, is the name 
of a village in Chola Nad, regarded as a sacred spot from 
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ancient times. The place bears this name presumably 
because it lies in the midst of the fertile tracts fed by five 
branches of the Kaiviri. The Sanskrit name of this place 
is Panchanatham. 

There is a river Ce:-y-a:tu by name which flows 
through the Thondai Nad. A village on its bank also 
bears the same name. At:ai-y-a:tu is a river flowing 
through the city of Chennai (Madras). It takes its 
rise in the Cemparam-parkkam tank in Chingleput District 
and flows through Madras into the Bay of Bengal, The 
name of this river has been given to a settlement on its 
margin. 

The ancient names of certain rivers, which have become 
obsolete in modern times, can be inferred from the name of 
places situated on their banks. The Cittatu or 
Ciththirar-nhathi which rises on the Kuttailam Hills, is 
joined in its course by a small tributary. This tributary 
bears in Puranic legends the name of Ko:than:t:ara:ma 
nhathi. According to legend, Rama who was spending part 
of his exile in this region would appear to have bored the 
ground with his Ko:than;t:am (bow) to obtain drinking 
water to quench the thirst of Sita. The water which 
gushed forth is said to have formed a river which was hence 
named after the bow. The original name of this rivulet 
was Kayath“th-a:tu. It has its source in an artesian spring, 
yielding a copious supply which overflows and runs as a 
rivulet. It was natural therefore to call the river Kayath- 
thatu (Kayam-deep spring). Rivers in the South have their 
source generally on mountain tops. Kayath-th-a:tu how¬ 
ever, is an exception. Although the river has lost its 
original name, it is recalled by the township on its bank 
which bears the name of Kayath-th-a;tu. 

A settlement springing up on the margin of a river is 
generally called A:ttu:r, a river-side place. Many villages 
bear this name in Tamil Nad. In Salem District, A:ttu:r is 
the name not only of a village but also of a taluk of which 
6 
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it is the head-quarters. Again A: ttang-karai, river-bank, 
is the name of a plac? in Ramnad District. Besides, there 
is A:ttu-p-pa:kkam in Tanjore District,-^ A:ttu-k-kuticci in 
Trichinopoly District, and A: ttu-k-kuppam in North Arcot 
District. 

The place where people get access to river-water is 
known as thutai. A village lying close to such ghats takes 
the suffix thutai in its name. The natural charm of these 
bathing ghats is indicated by the names given to them. In 
the luxuriant groves on either side of the Kaiviri, peacocks 
spread out their plumes and monkeys gather, jump and 
prance. A bathing ghat noted for the dance of peacocks 
came to be known as Mayil-a:t:u-thutai, the dancing-ghat 
of peacocks. And the ghat where monkeys frisk about 
came to be called Kurangk-a:t:u-thutai, playing-ghat of 
monkeys. The former place-name has now been changed 
into Mayavaram *. There are two places known as 
Kurangk-a:t:u-thutai, one on either bank of the Karviri. 
One of these places is now known simply as A:t:u-thutai, 
but the other retains its full flame. 

Besides these places, there are on the Karviri several 
sacred spots'like Kat: ampa-nh-thutai, ma:-nh-thutai (mar- 
mango tree), both of which have been honoured by 
The:va:ra hymns. And on the Porunai river, we have 
Pu: nh-thutai (now called Cinhthu-pu: nh-thutai) the 
flower-ghat, and Kutukku-th-thutai (Kutukku-narrow). 

An islet in a river is known as Rangam in Sanskrit and 
as Thuruththi in classical Tamil. There is a picturesque islet 
in the Karviri close to Tiruchirappalli. The Vaishnava 
Saints have composed hymns in praise of the presiding deity 
of this place. In their sacred poems, this islet is called 
Thiruvarangam. The original name of Kuttalam in Tanjore 
district, was Tiru-th-thuruththi. The Saiva h5minist, 
Thiru-narvuk-k-arasar has sung about this Thuruththi in 
exquisite language ; 

• Since altered to Mayuram. 
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I, a servant of God, behold the Lord of Thuruthtbi, 
who reposes on the bosom of the Ponni, which carries in 
its flood a cargo of flowers. 

Inscriptions refer to this place as “the islet in the clasp of 
heaving waters Another islet in the Tamil country is 
Tiru-pu: nh-thuruththi, the sacred islet of lovely flowers. 

The ancient Tamils held in high veneration the con¬ 
fluence of rivers, treating it as a sacred spot. It was 
generally called a Ku:t:al or union. The place in Thondai 
Nad where the Pa: 1-a: tu, the Ce:ya:tu and the Kampai-a:tu 
mingle their waters, is known as Tiru-muk-ku: t: al, the holy 
junction of three rivers. Similarly, the meeting place of 
the Porunai, the Cittaitu and the Ko:than:t:ara:ma-nhathi 
was known as Muk-ku:t:al. This is the spot celebrated in 
the pastoral play called Muk-ku:t:al Pal:l:u depicting 
the life of the peasantry. The place in Chola Nad where 
the Ketiilam and the Uppan-a:tu unite has been called 
Ku:t:al~U:r, the place of union. And Ku:t:alai“a:ttu:r 
in South Arcot is situated at the junction of the Vel:l:-a:tu, 
the white river and the Muth-th-a: tu, the pearl river. 
This scared place has been honoured by the hymns of 
The:va:ram. 

The ancient Tamils built dams across rivers, diverted 
the water through channels and stored it in lakes and tanks. 
Naturally villages came into existence near these dams. 
^The Tamil (word for dam is Aniai or An:ai-k-kat:t:u 
(anicut). In South Arcot District, there is a place called 
Karat:i-an;ai, the bear dam. Kan:-an:ai, the eye-dam in 
Ramnad District and Vel:l:i-an:ai, the silver dam in 
Trichinopolly District are other place names having this 
termination. 

Villages also spring up near irrigation channels which 
are called Kail, a contraction of the word Ka:lva:y. 
Vel:l:a-k-ka:l, the flood-channel and Pal:l:a-k-ka:l, the 
low channel are place-names in Tirunelveli District. 
Thalai-k-ka:l, the head-channel is a village in Ramanatha- 
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puram District Man:lal-ka:l,, the sandy channel in Tiruchi- 
nappalli District, Kuval:ai-k-ka:l, the lily channel in 
Tanjore District, and Ma:ng-ka:l, the mango-channel in 
North Arcot District. The word Ka:l-va:y of which Ka:l 
is a contraction, is itself the name of a place in Tirunelveli 
District. 

A natural brook is called 0:t:ai in Tamil. A village 
springing up near such a brook often takes 0:t:ai as a 
suffix in its name. We have thus Mayil-O: t: ai, the peacock 
brook in Tirunelveli District, Pa:l-0:t:ai, the milk brook 
in Ramanathapuram District and Cemp-0:t:ai the copper 
stream in Tanjore District. 

A sluice constructed on a channel-bank or tank-bund 
is called Mat:ai.^ Water is let into the field through the 
sluice. In the vicinity of such sluices, villages have grown 
up. Paththal-mat: ai, commonly known as Paththa-mat: ai 
and Pa: la: mat: ai in Tirunelveli District, and Me: la-mat: ai 
in Madurai District are such places. 

Storage of water impounded for irrigation fields is 
called E:ri, lake. Numerous villages have sprung up in 
the neighbourhood of lakes in the Tamil country. Some 
of the place-names associated with lakes perpetuate the 
beneficence of the ancient kings of Tamil Nad. Pallavan- 
e;ri, now corrupted into Palamane:r in Chittoor District 
was constructed by a Pallava .King. Then-ne:ri in 
Thondai Nadu is yet another village which came into 
existence by the side of a lake. The lake was dug by* a 
prince named Thirayan, the prince of the waves. 
Thirayan-e:ri has been corrupted into Then-ne:ri. There 
are many villages bearing the name of Ma:tan-e:ri the 
lake of Ma:tan, in Tirunelveli District. The word Maitan 
denotes the Pandya King. A lake was constructed in 
Kongu Nad by a king named Vi:ra-Pa:n:t:iyan. The 
village which sprang up by the side of this lake came to 
be called Vi:ra-pa:n:t:iya-p-pe:r-e:ri, the great lake of 
Vi:ra-Pa:n:t:iyan. The present name of this place is 
simply E:ri. 
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Names of deities are sometimes associated with lakes. 
A:tumukan-e:ri near Tiruchendur in Tirunelveli District 
is named after Lord Attumukan, the six-faced God of the 
Tamils. Yet another lake, which owes its origin to a king 
of Malayalam (Travancore) has been called Pathma- 
na:pan-e:ri, the lake of Lord Pathmana:pan. The village 
which came into existence near this lake now bears the 
corrupted name of Pathuman-e:ri. 

There are a few place-names having the suffix pe:ri. 
This suffix is seen in Ci:vala-P-pe:ri, Kan:t:iya-p-pe:ri, 
Alangka:ra-p-pe:ri, Vicuvanha:tha-p-pe:ri in Tirunelveli 
District. Pe:ri is a corruption of Pe:r-e:ri meaning a large 
lake. Evidence in support of this usage is available in 
inscriptions. A big lake built by the King Mathu¬ 
ra: nhthakan was known as Mathura :nhthaka-pe:r-e:ri and 
another by the King Sunhthara-Co:l-an in Arcot as Sunh- 
thara-Co:l-a-p-pe:re:ri. The original name of Cii valap- 
p-e: ri in Tirunelveli District, was Muk-ku: t: al. This name 
signifying the confluence of three rivers, was appropriate 
for the village situated near it. In later times, the Pandya 
king Sri Vallapa constructed a big lake in the village and 
called it Sri Vallapa-pe:r-e:ri. This name has now been 
corrupted into Ci:calap-pe:ri. There is an old tradition 
that a Kannada chief constructed a dam across the river 
Tha:miraparan:i, diverted its water through irrigation 
channels and reclaimed an extensive tract in Tirunelveli 
District. This dam which is the third on the river is 
known to this day as the Kannadian dam. The same 
chieftain constructed also a large lake near the town of 
Tirunelveli and gave it the name of Kannat:iya-p-pe:re:ri. 
In course of time, this lake-name became the name of the 
village around it, and was corrupted as Kan:t:iya-p-pe:r- 
e:ri. Alangka: ra-p-pere: ri meaning the lovely lake is the 
name of yet another village. The natural scenery of the 
surroundings and the large sheet of water with ripples 
waving on its bosom are probably suggested by the name. 
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Ko:t:t:akam is another name for a large lake; and 
there is many a Ko:t:t:akam in the Ka:viri basin. Places 
like Puthu-k-ko:t:t:akam, the new lake and Ma:nang-ka: 
ththa:n-ko:t:t:akam are instances of lake-names becom¬ 
ing place-names. 

Next to the lake, Kul: am, the tank, serves the ne^s of 
agriculture. Place-names ending with Kuliam are nume¬ 
rous. Some of the names given to tanks indicate the colour 
of their water or the extent of the water-spread. Karung- 
kul'.am, the black-tank in Tirunelveli District and Seng- 
kuliam, the red tank in Tiruchirappally District indicate 
the colour of the tank-water. Periya-kul: am, the big tank 
in the Madura District is a township that has come into> 
existence in the vicinity of a big tank. Pu:ng-kul:am, the 
flower tank in Tanjore District and Pudu-k-kul:am, the 
new tank m South Arcot District are indicative of the 
nature of the respective tanks. 

Some of the great tanks constructed by the Tamil 
kings and chieftains came to be glorified as Camuththiram 
(Ocean), and Vairithi (immense sheet of water). A tank 
constructed by the Chola king Raja Raja, is mentioned in 
an inscription as Ch:ol-a-Camuththiram, the ocean of the 
Chola King. Ampa-camuththiram is the name of a place in 
Tirunelveli District. The original name of it was Il:ang- 
ko-kut:i. The lake which came into existence in the 
village was named Ampal: -camuththiram, the ocean of the 
lady. This name has been corrupted into Ampa: camuth¬ 
thiram. There is evidence in inscriptions to show that 
tanks originally called E:ri (lake), were in later times 
dignified as camuththiram (ocean). The embankment of 
an old tank in the village of Then-ne‘ri, was breached at one 
time by heavy rains, and an inscription says that one 
Tha:tha:ca:ri who repaired the bund, renamed this lakie* 
after himself as Thaitha:-camuththiram. 

Further, the words Emhthal and Thamgkal indicating 
ponds or pools occur in place-names. Places like Iha-v- 
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^acan-einhthal, the prince’s pool and Cempian^e: nhthal, 
Chola’s pool are names associated with ,the rulers of the 
land. Similarly A:lanh-tha:ngkal, the banyan pool in 
North Arcot District and Val:avan-tha:ngkal the Chola 
pool in Chinglepet District may be cited as examples of 
Thamgkal. 

The words A:vi and Va:vi also signify a pool. They 
occur occasionally in a few place-names. Nhi:r-a:vi in 
Ramanathapuram District and Kal-la:vi in Saleni District 
are place-names having the termination A:vi, and places 
like Ko:t:al-va: vi in Madurai District have the suffix 
Va:vi in their names. 

A deep pool is known as Mat: u. There are place-names 
having this termination. Muthalai-mat:u, the crocodile 
pool in Tanjore District, A:nai-mat:u, the elephant pool 
in South Arcot District, Kal-mat:u, the rock pool in Tiru- 
nelveli District and Cem-mat:u, the red pool in Salem 
District belong to this category. The word Ilanjci also 
denotes a pool. There is a place known as Ilanjci near 
Tenkasi in Tirunelveli District. This village is glorified 
as Pon-n-ilanjci, the golden pool in the celebrated Tamil 
drama known as Kutta:la-k-kutavanjci. 

A natural pool is called Poykai. Poykaiya:r is the 
name of an eminent poet, and he is said to have been bom 
in a place known as Poykai. Again Poykai A:l-va:r is the 
name of one of the three great saints of the Vaishnava 
cult, who are known as the first A:l-va:rs. According to 
tradition, he was born in a lotus-pool near a temple of 
Thiruma:! (Vishnu) in Ka:njcipuram. There is, besides, 
another place known as Poykai in North Arcot District. It 
will thus be seen that the word Poykai has become a place- 
name. 

A pool containing drinking water for the village is 
known as Uirunii, (Ur: village Un: consume). There are 
several places going by the name of U:run:i. For instance, 
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Pe:r-u:run:i the great pool, in Tirunelveli District, Mayil- 
U:run:i, the peacock pool in Ramanathapuram District, 
and Purac-U:nm:i, the Portia pool in Tanjore District. 

Cetu is a literary word for tank. The hamlet of 
Raryalu-ceruvu, the King’s tank, lies in Chittoor District. 
It is said that this lake was constructed by Krishnadeva 
Raya of Vijayanagar with the object of developing agricul¬ 
ture in that area, and was therefore called after him as 
Ra:yar-cetu. In ancient times, this place lay on the 
highway from Kanchipuram to Tirupathi and was there¬ 
fore a centre of great attraction. The large lake cons¬ 
tructed by Krishnadeva Raya can still be seen in the 
village. It has been formed by a broad embankment half 
a mile in length connecting two high hills. 

Some of the ponds and pools of the Tamil country are 
supplied with water from subterranean springs. The 
common name for a spring is U:ttu. There are a few 
place-names-having this word as the suffix. Ta:l-ai-y-u:ttu 
the cactus spring in Tirunelveli District, Aththi-y-u: ttu, the 
fig spring in Ramanathapuram District, Kan:-n:-u;ttu, the 
eye spring in Tiruchirapalli District and Ma:-v-u:ttu, the 
mango spring in Salem District are instances of villages 
named after the neighbouring springs. 

In the same way wells also have given rise to place- 
names. Thiru-v-alli-k-ke:n:i, the sacred lotus well 
(modern Triplicane in the city of Madras), Na:rai-k- 
kin: atu, the crane well in Tirunelveli District, can be cited 
as instances of such place-names. 

There are numerous villages, the names of which 
emphasise the characteristic features of their soil. Na(l)- 
n-nilam is the name of a village in Tanjore District. The 
prefix Nal (which means good) is probably indicative of 
the fertility of the soil. 

The word Pulam also denotes land. Ta:marai-p-pulam, 
the lotus-field, Karuva-p-pulam the cassia-field and Cet:t:i- 
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p-pulam, the Chetty field are place-names in Tanjore 
District. 

Pattu in Tamil means land under cultivation. It has 
been corrupted into paththu in the South and into Patitiu 
in the North. A village comprising lands endowed to a 
temple is generally called Koyil-paUu, temple-lands. A 
village near Ramanathapuram is known as Perung-karun: 
ai-pattu the field of great mercy. The name Chingleput 
is a corruption of the beautiful name Ceng-kal-unhi: r-p- 
pattu, the field of red lily. A village in Chittoor District 
which originally bore the name of Pu:ththalai-p-pattu the 
field of flowers, now passes as Pu:thala-p-pat:t‘u. A place 
in North Arcot District was originally called Thel:l:a:ttu- 
p-pattu. In modern times, however, this name has been 
corrupted into Thel:l:a:ra:p-pat:t:u. 

The word Pdn:n:ai also denotes a field. Cenhthilain- 
pan:n:ai, the field of the Lord Muruka of Tiruchendu'r, is 
the name of a village in Tirunelveli District. There is also 
a village bearing the name E:l-a:yiram-pan;n:ai, seven 
thousand fields at a distance of eight miles south-west of 
Sattur in Ramanathapuram District. 

A classical word for the field is Pal-anam. Tiru-p- 
pal-anam is the name of a place in the Tanjore District, 
sanctified by Thevaira hymns. It is now known as Thiru- 
p-payan:am (payan:am means journey.) Kal-ani is yet 
another word for the field. It occurs in place-names like 
Then-kal-ani, the Southern field and Puthu-k-kal-ani, the 
new field in Arcot District and Ka:-k-kal-ani, the field of 
groves in Tanjore District. 

The word Vayal, also meaning a field can be seen in 
place-names like Puthu-vayal, the new field, Nhet:u vayal, 
the long field and the like. It is usual in the South to call 
any productive land, a Vil:ai.. Va:kai-vil:ai, the land of 
rain-trees and Thicaiyanvikai are names of villages in 
Tirunelveli District. 

7 
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Ve:li and Ka:n:i are words denoting the extent of 
land. They also occur in place-names. It is evident that 
names of villages like Ai-veli the five Veilis and Onpathu- 
ve:li, the nine ve:lis in Chingleput District rose from the 
extent of arable land. In the same way, the word Ka:n:i 
finds a place in the names of villages like Muk-ka:n:i, the 
three Ka:n:is and Cang-ka:n:i. The words Kutunii and 
Na:l-i denoting smaller measures, are also found, though 
rarely, in certain place-names. There are villages like 
Co:l-ang-kutun:i and Et:t:u-nha:l-i in Madurai District. 

Wet lands of high productive capacity are known as 
Nhancey, and dry lands of scanty yield are known as Pun- 
cey. A place *in Tanj ore District formerly known as 
Nhani-pal:l:i is now called Punjcai (corrupt form of 
punjcey.) 

The practice of raising garden crops by baling water 
from wells is also found in Tamil Nad. Hence we find 
words denoting garden occuring in some place-names. 
Pu:nh-tho:t:t:am, the lovely garden, is the name of a 
village in Tan j ore District. Injci-k-kollai, the ginger- 
garden and Karuppu-k-kil:a:r, the sugarcane-garden are 
villages in South Arcot District. The words Tho:t:t:am, 
Kollai and Kil:a:r are synonyms denoting the garden. 

Although the Tamils lived in all the four traditional 
types of land, they considered Marutham as best suited for 
human habitation. The word U:r therefore significantly 
stands for a settlement in the midst of fertile fields. It is 
used extensively in combination with the names of trees 
and animals. Maruthuir is a village taking the name after 
the Maruthu tree (Red cedar) and Na;val-U:r, after the 
Naval tree (Jambulensis.) Further more, Thengkur, 
Panai-y-u:r, Pa:cu:r and Kat:ampu:r—all glorified by 
Theivaira hymns—are denominated in terms of the trees 
characteristic of the terrain. 

The ancient Tamils greatly admired the bravery of 
the Puli (tiger) among the beasts and cherished it in place- 
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names. Many are the villages which bear the name of 
this animal. Places like Puli-y-u:r, Pa:thiri-p-puliy-u:r 
and Eru-k-kaththam-puli-y-u:r are sacred spots mentioned 
in Thevaram. Perum-puli-y-u:r, the place of the big 
tiger and Kutum-puli-y-u: r, the place of the small tiger, 
are names of villages in Tiruchirappalli District. The 
former is now known as Perampalu:r and the latter as 
KutUTnpalu:r. Citu~puliy-u:r, the place of small tiger, is 
the name of a village in Tanjore District. 

The names of birds are associated with certain place- 
names. The birth-place of Nhamma:l-va:r, the greatest 
of the Vaishnava Saints, was a small village called Knru- 
ku:r in the Tirunelveli District. Kuruku means a swan. 
Mayila;ppur (Mylapore), a suburb of Madras, obviously 
owes its name to Mayil, the peacock. Equally so are 
Thiruna:rai-u:r, the sacred place of cranes and Ko:l-iyu:r, 
the village of cockerels, are instances to point. Another 
interesting place-name is Van:t:a:nam, which means the 
stork. 

The name of places having the suffix 17: r may be 
considered under two main divisions, namely Nhalluir, 
good place and Puththu'.r, new place. Thiru-ven;n:ai- 
nallurr is a village on the bank of the Pen:n: ai-a:tu. This 
place is sanctified by a temple of Lord Siva, who bestowed 
his grace on Sunhtharamuirththi, one of the The:v:ara 
hymnists. It is also the birth-place of Mey Kan:t:a The:- 
var, the author of a philosophical treatise in Tamil, 
expcfunding the cult of Saiva Siddhanta. There is another 
village called Nhallurr close to Kumbakonam in 
Tanjore District. Periyapurainiam, the lives of the Saive 
Saints, mentions this Nhalluir as the place where 
Amarnhiithi, one of the sixty three Saiva Saints, attained 
salvation. Ce:y-nhallu:r, sacred to Lord Muruka the 
Son-God of the Tamils, situated on the river Man;n;i, is 
now known as Ce:ngkanu:r. Another Ce:y-nhallu:r in 
the North Arcot District passes now as Ce:nu:r. 
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The Tamil kings brought into existence a number of 
villages with the object of perpetuating their memory, 
and some of them bear the suffix Nhallu:r. Vi:ra-Pa:n:- 
f.iya Nhallu:r, Ma:na:paran:a Nhallurr and Cey Thungka 
Nhallu:r bear the names of Pandya Kings. Seme of the 
villages formed by the great Chola Kings are noticed in 
inscriptions. Mut: i Kon: t: a Nhallu: r, Anhapa: ya Nhallu: r, 
Thirunhi:ttu-c-co:l-a Nhallu: r Thiru-th-thon:t:aththokai- 
Nhalluir, Civapa:thace:kara Nhallu: r, Kali Kat:inhtha 
co:l-a Nhallu: r and many other prosperous villages bear 
the titular names of the Chola Kings. 

New settlements are known as Puththu:r, the new 
village. A sacred place in Pandya Nad, honoured by 
the hymnists, is known as Thiru-p-puth:thu:r, the sacred 
new village. On the banks of the river Aricil, a new 
village sprang up and it was known as Arici-t-karai-p- 
puththu:r. And the village that grew up on the banks of 
the river Kat:uva:y was called Kat:uva:y-k-li:arai-p- 
puththu:r. Both these villages have been sanctified by 
the Theivaira hymnists. The Periyapura:n:am says that 
the Puththu:r to which Sunhtharamurththi proceeded for 
celebrating his marriage came to be known from that 
event, as Man:am-vanhtha“puththu:r. A village that was 
founded by Ko:van, a chieftain, took the name of Ko'.van- 
puththu:r. It is now known as Ko:yam-puththu:r 
(Coimbatore), the great centre of cotton industry in 
South India. Srivilliputtur is a place held in great 
reverence by Vaishnavas. 



A Czech Missionary of the 
18th Century as Author of a 
Tamil Grammar 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL, ph.D., Prague. 

When occupying himself with the investigation of 
C. Przikryl’s Principia linguae Brahmanicae S the editor 
of the Principia, Dr. Pavel Poucha, one of the leading 
Oriental scholars of the Oriental Institute in Prague, has 
found a fragmentary manuscript of a Tamil grammar by 
the same Carolus Przikryl S. J. This work of Przikryl 
has been unknown since neither Prof. V. Lesny who had 
treated the Ms. of PrzikryTs Principia in an article^ nor 
his predecesors in this matter, Martin Pelzel, the author of 
a short biographical sketch of Przikryl, and Josef Dobro- 
vsky, mention the existence of this (as far as we know the 
fifth) work of C. Przikryl at all. Dr. P. Poucha has 
investigated carefully the Ms., which has been, contrary 
to the Principia (which have been rewritten at the end 
of the 18th Cent.), preserved only‘in the original, written 
in PrzikryTs own typical small characters. Only the 
beginning of a Tamil vocabulary can be found on the 
192nd folio of the copy of PrzikryTs Principia, comprising 
48 words in all, 27 of which are translated into Latin. 

In the original Ms., the fragment of the Tamil grammar 
can be found on pp. 29—34 and, partly, on p. 45. This 
fragment comprises: (a) a list of Tamil characters with 
their Latin equivalents (pp. 29—31), (b) pronunciation 
(pp. 32—34), this chapter being, however, unfinished, 
(c) morphology (De declinatione nominum). On that 

1 C. Przikryl, Principia linguae Brahmanicae, sign. X C. 35, in the 
National Museum in Prague. 

2 V. Lesny, Principia linguae brahmanicae von Carolus Przikryl, 
Archiv Orientalni, VoL VI (1934), No. 1., pp. 50—53. 
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very page, unfortunately, the fragment comes to an abrupt 
end and there is not a word more about Tamil in Przikryl’s 
Ms. The fragment of PrzikryVs Tamil grammar comprises 
thus only the three mentioned paragraphs which are, 
however, unfinished. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to deal with those frag¬ 
ments and to stress their importance in the history of 
Indology, since they belong to the oldest works dealing 
with the Tamil language. Carolus Przikryl had been 
working up in India not only the grammar of the Konkani 
dialect of Marathi (Principia linguae Brahmanicae), but 
also a grammar of Tamil. According to the view of 
Dr. P. Poucha who has actually found and discovered this 
fragment in the National Museum in Prague, this frag¬ 
mentary Tamil grammar was written between 1755—1762 
(when its author left India for good). It must have been 
composed after its author had made use of some other 
Tamil grammars, very probably of Beschi’s Grammatica 
latino-tamulica, 1738 ,and Walther’s Observationes gram- 
maticae quibus linguae tamulicae idioma vulgare illus- 
tratur, 1739. It is the opinion of Dr. P. Poucha that, since 
the other Tamil grammars, written until his time, viz., 
P. Bruno’s grammar ( 1685), P. de la Lane’s grammar 
(1728) and Beschi’s other grammar of 1730, have been 
only in manuscript form, C. Przikryl very probably had 
been able to take as his model only the two grammars 
quoted above. It is difficult to guess if he had made use 
of Ziegenbalg’s Grammatica Damulica which had been 
published in Halle (?) in 1716. 

The present writer has investigated different parts of 
Przikryl’s Ms. in some detail. It seems that the list of 48 
Tamil words has been excerpted out of some text (or 
texts) ; this seems to be indicated by the following consi¬ 
derations ; 1. only 26 words are translated into Latin; 
2. some of the words form groups connected according to 
meaning; 3. the transcription of some words shows the 
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author’s hesitation and is inconsequent: thus he writes 
ciagam for sirath, comix, but cai for manus ; aciham 
for ^ip^LD, metus, further however, accham, id. etc. 

This list of words has been used as material for the 
explanation of prommciation and orthography. It is very 
interesting to read the description of the cacuminal and 
retroflex consonants in the light of our experimental 
phonetic investigation, cf. l1 — . . pronunciatur inversa 
retrorsum lingua usage ad interiorem palati . ut n, 

sed inflecta eodem ut pauli anti dictum modo lingua; err— 
ut infLexa aliquantum lingua usque ad palati medietatem, 
— similiter ut wr ^crassiorc sono reflexa cymnino ad inte¬ 
riorem palati partem lingua.^ 

Przikryl treats orthography and pronunciation to¬ 
gether in his description, which is considerably condensed, 
to some extent, however, not quite orderly arranged. 
Some passages dealing with vowels are very careful 
indeed, cf. Li«€U— non pronunciatur pagal, sed paguel. 

dies.eodem modu ; — pugue.laus. ^euesr aven.ille _ 

And further : . I breve ante p adeo leniter pronun¬ 

ciatur, et quodammodo absorhetur quam nod adesset.Sic 
interminatione verborum cradu, gradu.” 

From the paragraph dealing with sandhi we may see 
that Przikryl has distinguished between the colloquial and 

literary forms of Tamil, cf. p. 33 of the Ms.:_ hujus 

tamen regulae rams est usus in lingua vulgari, inviolabilis 
autem in sublima. 

On p. 45 the Ms. has been continued with a paragraph 
on the declination of nouns. It is necessary to stress the 
fact that Przikryl does not simply enumerate the different 
suffixes of the traditional eight “ cases ”, but that he 
explains, in detail, the syntactic use of these suffixes. Let 

3 Cf. the data obtained after the accomplishment of experimental 

phonetic investigation in Svarny, Zvelebil: Some RemarVes.Ar Or, 

Vol. XXIII, 1955, No. 3. 
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US quote only one typical example: “ut 
intendendo montem, respectu montis i navn 
gerundium est a verbo intendere. vel 3“ simili¬ 
ter per accu. sativum cum gerundip explicate 

quod genmdium est verbi quod etiam signi- 

ficat: assumere quae, phrasis 3 e significat ablativum 
instrumenti seu medii, quo utimur in latino sermone pro 
accusative cum praepositione per : ut ^eu 
fS)sf3ujji9(Q)esr per peonitentiam, sive a frumendo poeni- 
tentiae medium, aut mediante poenitentia salvus factus est.” 

With this last example which, by the way, indicates 
also the nature of some of Przikryl’s sources {salvus factus 
est!)y the whole fragmentary Ms. of the Tamil grammar 
is brought to a definite end. Maybe, and let us hope so, 
that in India itself more of Przikryl’s works, and, among 
them, possibly also some dealing with Tamil, will be found 
by future research. 

We can conclude : the fragment of the Tamil grammar 
by Carolus PrzikryP is based, most probably, upon the 
study of some older Tamil grammars (most likely on the 
works of C. J. Beschi and Ch. T. Walther), but it seems, 
that its author has compared these data with some other 
material obtained perhaps through the study of some 
texts or personal contact. 

Even if this fragmentary manuscript is, perhaps, not 
an attempt to compose a new and original Tamil grammar, 
it is necessary to stress the keen interest of its author in 
a neo-Indian living language, in Tamil; this interest has 
taken a definite and remarkable shape in Przikryl’s work 
on the Konkani dialect of Marathi. 


* Carolus Przikryl, 'born 7-12-1718 in Prague in 1734 joined the 
Jesuit Order, since 1784 in India (as Director of the Studies at the 
Archbishop’s Seminary in Goa), later imprisoned in Portugal, since 1768 
in Bohemia, died in 1785 as the rector of the Bishop’s. Seminary in Hradec 
Kralove. 



Tamil Culture—Its Past, 

Its Present and Its Future 
with special reference to Ceylon* 

Xavier S. THANI NAYAGAM. 

tufria/dfifi QuiirifiserlKSeo QuiirjfiQuir& 

Sleififiireu Q^m^ih <sr(3^U) 

“ Tamil ” means “ sweetness,” and “ Culture ” has been 
defined as “ sweetness and light.” “ Tamil ” and “ Culture,” 
therefore, make a most graceful combination both in 
Language and in Life. It is this graceful combination that 
has brought us here this evening. 

The Tamil Cultural Society has completed three years 
since its inception. If it is to be of greater service to the 
Tamil-speaking • peoples, it should be our privilege to 
welcome to the Society more members from every walk 
of life. It is by the growth of organised action among the 
Tamil-speaking population that the Society may hope to 
realise what it has so elaborately planned. There was 
never a time in the history of this Island when concerted 
action was so vital to our existence as it is today. It is 
the aim of the Tamil Cultural Society to have an Island¬ 
wide membership of at least ten thousand people, all 
united in the furtherance of the cause of Tamil Culture, 
the Tamil Language, Tamil Literature and the Tamil Arts. 
This may seem an ambitious aim, but it is not beyond 
realisation, provided every Tamil-speaking citizen is 
conscious of his heritage, and of his duty to pass on that 
heritage to the generations that will succeed him in this 
Island. _ 

• An address delivered under the auspices of the Tamil Cultural 
Society, Colombo on August 2nd, 1955. 

8 
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What is Culture ? 

Culture has been defined as a “ way of life,” as “ sweet¬ 
ness and light ”, as “ activity of thought and receptiveness 
to beauty and humane feeling.” These brief definitions 
are sufficient to show the comprehensiveness and the 
indispensability of culture, for one must have a way of 
life, and that way of life should be combined with sweet¬ 
ness and light, with activity of thought, and with beauty 
and humane feeling. 

Tamil Culture is nothing else but the Tamil way of 
life, a pattern of gracious living that has been formed 
during the centuries of Tamil history. It has been condi¬ 
tioned by the land, the climate, the language, the literature, 
the religions, the customs, the laws, the food, the games 
and toys of the Tamil people, by the palmyra palm,- the 
gingelly oil, and the vegetables associated with them. 
Culture is a most elusive and at the same time an all- 
embracing term. 

The Antiquity of Tamil Culture in Ceylon 

Tamil Culture has existed in this Island from time 
immemorial. All the weight of geological, anthropological, 
historical, literary and linguistic evidence point to the 
existence in Ceylon of a people with racial and cultural 
affinities with the inhabitants of South India.^ 

The Mahavamsa itself recognizes the existence of a 
civilized people living in cities at the time of the landing 
of Vijaya. The Mahavamsa too supposes a pre-Buddhist 
period in Ceylon when the religion of the people was 
Hindu. The story of Elara’s reign, the statement, 

“ When he had thus overpowered thirty-two Damila 

Kings, Dutthagamini ruled over Lanka in single sove¬ 
reignty,” 

the rule of Tamil kings, the accounts of the Vaitulyan 
doctrine, and references to “Damiladevi,” “the Chola 

» See Articles by Swami Gnana Prakasar in Tamil Culture. Vol I. 
(1952) Nos. 1—4. 
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people,” “ the further coast ” and “ the other coast,” point 
to an ancient time when Tamil Culture and Sinhalese 
Culture existed side by side upon this Island.^ 

The relations of the Sinhalese Kings with Nagadipa, 
with the Chera, Chola, Pandya Kings of South India their 
dynastic alliances, their embassies, their treaties, and even 
their wars and their intrigues, are evidence of a fraternal 
rivalry that existed between these neighbouring kingdoms. 
There^is a tendency to exaggerate these wars and to 
portray these cultures as if they were perpetually in 
conflict. Such a portrayal is one of the dangers of history.® 

The truth is, that to one well read in Ceylon and South 
Indian history, these conflicts seem like the internal 
conflicts of kindred peoples. The wars of the Tamils 
against the Sinhalese are not any more numerous or hostile 
than the wars among the Tamil kingdoms themselves. 

At the time the Portuguese landed on this Island, there 
is ample evidence for the honoured place Tamil had at the 
Court of Kotte and for the Tamil schools that the Portu¬ 
guese founded in the Western and North Western 
Provinces.^ 


When printing was introduced into this Island for 
the first time, the Dutch published books both in the Tamil 
and Sinhalese tongues. A copy of a Tamil book published 
in Colombo in 1754 by the Dutch Pastor Bronsveld, refers 


1951 


2 W. GEIGEK, The Mdhavamsa, p. 165; pp. 264f., Colombo 1950. 

3 H. BUTTERFIELD, History and Human Relations, p. 158ff., London, 


4 DE QUEYROZ, The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon 
p. 241, Colombo, 1930; S. G, PERERA, The Jesuits in Ceylon, passim. 
Madura, 1942; > i’ , 


See G. SCHURHAMMER, Ceylon sur zeit des konigs Bhuvaneka 
Baku und Franz Xavers, 2 Vols.; Leipzig, 1928; and Die Zeitge- 
nossischen Quellen zur geschichte Portugiesischr—Asiens und seiner 
nachbarlander 1538—1552, Leipzig, 1932; M. A. HEDWIG FITZLER, 
Os tombos de Ceilao da seccao ultramarina da biblioteca nacional, 
Lisbon, 1927; PIERIS-FITZLER, Ceylon and Portugal, Leipzig, 
1927, fails to mention or translate the Tamil sentences in the 
letters from the Court of the King of Kotte, though reproducing 
in a frontispiece plate the Tamil writing which precedes the 
signature of the Sinhalese king. 
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in its dedication to the Tamil language spoken within the 
greater area of this Island. (Maxima cum hujus insulae 
parte Tamulice loquentem).^ 

Robert Knox , and the Dutch despatches speak of the 
Tamil townships and the Tamil-speaking people of the 
Kandyan Kingdom. 

Twin Cultures 

The comparative study of the Tamil and Sinhalese 
languages, of the literatures and grammar in the two 
languages, of place-names, of the drama, the dance, the 
architecture, the sculpture peculiar to the two cultures of 
this Island reveal to what limits they influenced each other. 
Anthropological surveys have shown the extent to which 
the common racial characteristics are shared by the popu¬ 
lations that speak the two languages, and history testifies 
to the shifting of populations from one kingdom to another 
and to the sections of people that have changed one 
language for the other. The laws, the caste system, the 
patterns of social structure, reveal very many common 
elements. For the existence and inter-penetration of these 
cultures, there is no better evidence than a religious shrine 
like Kathirgamam held sacred by the Hindus, Buddhists 
and Muslims, located in the southernmost part of Ceylon, 
and the religious shrines of the Buddhists located in 
Nainativu, a northernmost outpost of the Island, held 
sacred also by Hindus. 

The existence of two different religions did not always 
prevent the patronage that kings of one persuasion 
extended to the religion that was not theirs ; did not 
prevent the patronage and employment of Saivaite 
Brahmins at the Sinhalese Courts; did not prevent 
marriage alliances of Sinhalese Kings with Tamil Saivaite 
Queens ; did not prevent the teaching of Tamil along with 
Sinhalese, Pali and Sanskrit at the more famous pirivenas 
as testified b y the Gira Sandesa (15th century). 

5 Catechismus, Colombo, 1754 (Copy seen in the Museum Library of 
Djakarta). 
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There was a tune when Buddhism counted many 
Tamils among its followers, even in Ceylon, and Tamil 
Buddhist monks contributed no small measure to the 
eiurichment of Tamil literature and Pali literature. 
•Viharas were established in the Tamil-speaking areas of 
Ceylon and South India, and Tamil monks came to teach 
as well as to learn in the Sinhalese kingdoms. It will 
always remain a source of pride to us that the greatest, if 
not the only classical epic of Theravada Buddhism exists 
in the Tamil language. The poetry of Manimekhalai (2nd 
cent. A.D.) has been forgotten by scholars because of its 
didactic and doctrinal appeal, but it remains one of the 
finest jewels of Tamil poetry with an abundance of quotable 
lines, like 


“ u<riratac_isr«^u) u&LuStaaliiujpis ” 

(Snirarqih u>L.6uira- «pLfih 
sirajMm- g)«5r(2?a) ” 


The Virasoliyam, a compendious Tamil grammar, was 
compiled in the 11th century by a Tamil Buddhist, Buddha- 
mitrar. The origin of Tamil is attributed in this grammar 
to Avaloketiswara (Bhodisattva). This gram mar seems 
to have influenced the Sinhalese grammar Sidatsangaraiva. 
Among the more famous Tamil Buddhists that visited 
Ceylon on religious and cultural missions were Sangamitta 
(4th c.), Buddhadatta Mahathero (5th c.), Vajirabhodhi 
(7th—8th c.), Anurudha (12th c.), Dharmakirti, author (?) 
of the Culatoamsa (13th c.). Dignaga, Dharmapala of 
Nalanda, Bhodhidharmar of China were three other illus¬ 
trious Tamil exponents of Buddhism.® 

® On place names, see B. J. PERERA, Some observations on the 
study of Sinhalese place names in The Ceylon Historical Journal. Vol. II 
(1953) pp. 241—^250; page 244 : 

" Tamil place names are found mostly along the sea-coast and 
in the Anuradhapura, Chilaw and Puttalam districts. Thou^ 
there are no native Tamils living along the sea-coast south of 
Colombo, the Tamil origin of most of the present inhabitants 
there is seen from the fairly large number of Tamil place names. 
The ' ge ’ names of these people too attest to their Tamil origin. 
The word molai meaning in Tamil ‘a mountain or hiU’ is found 
in even the central parts of the island. They are come across 
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The Tamil Language 

The Tamil language has been spoken in this Island, 
it would seem, at least for the last three thousand years. 
The punchmarked coins of an early era point to connections 
that Ceylon may have had with Mohenjodaro and the 
Indus Valley civilisation. Tamil poetry composed in 
Ceylon has been included in the earliest Tamil Anthologies, 
and the Tamil spoken in Ceylon represents a pre-Pallava 
period with its ancient morphological and grammatical 
forms and its repertoire of words considered obsolete for 
centuries on the neighbouring continent. 


A language is always a mirror of a people’s genius.’ 
The Tamil language has been spoken basically in its 
present form for the last two thousand years, and it conti¬ 
nues even now to be the living language for thirty to forty 
million people—about thirty million people in India, more 
than two million people in Ceylon, nearly one million 
people in Malaya, Vietnam and Indonesia, and many 
thousands scattered over Fiji, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
.Africa and even Trinidad and the Martinique Islands. 
Tamil is as much a classical language as Greek, Latin or 
Sanskrit, with this difference that while her ancient 
contemporaries have changed beyond recognition or been 
long regarded as “dead”, Tamil continues to be one of 
the most vigorous of modern languages, and perhaps offers 
the only example in history of an ancient classical tongue 
which has survived to this day and yet remains young as 
it was two thousand years ago. 


In literature produced many centuries before the opening up of 
show that the Tamil element in the composition 
of the Sm^^e is far greater than is usuaUy conceded. 
Hanmalaya, Kotmale and Gilimale are some of the examples.*' 

I “y ^J^ague, K. Nesiah for the above reference. 

4 ^ of the School of Oriental and 

African Stoics. The Di^idian Element in Sinhalese, pp. 837— 

^NGADASAMY, Tamil and Buddhism, 


W^EHE^, Aims of Education, New York, 1951; "Language 
IS the incarnation ol the mentality of the race that fashioned it.” 
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The monumental Tamil-English Dictionary by Miron 
Winslow was commenced in Jaffna by Joseph Knight, 
assisted by Gabriel Tissera and Rev. Percival (two Ceylo¬ 
nese), and it is in the introduction to this Dictionary that 
Dr. Winslow has the oft-quoted passagq: 

“ It is not perhaps extravagant to say that in its 
poetic form the Tamil is more polished and exact than 
the Greek, and, in both dialects with its borrowed 
treasures, more copious than the Latin. In its fullness 
and power, it more resembles English and German than 
any other language.” 

Dr. Slater said, “ The Tamil language is extraordinary 
in its subtlety and sense of logic ” ; and W. Taylor observed 
earlier, “ It is one of the most copious, refined and polished 
languages spoken by man.” ° 

Tamil speech as obtaining in Ceylon, and Tamil 
phonetics as obtaining especially in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces, show a fidelity to the earliest Tamil 
grammars which the speech of South India does not—a 
clear indication of the development of Tamil in Ceylon 
unhampered by the extraneous influences to which South 
India was subject. 

Tamil Literature 

Tamil Literature has made certain definite contribu¬ 
tions to world thought and letters. Its love poetry and its 
inclusion of love poetry in its theory of poetics are indica¬ 
tions of the humanistic approach to life that is charac¬ 
teristic of Tamil Culture. The love poetry of the Tamils 
is the product of a people among whom the finest ideals 
of courtship and wedlock had long been cherished. The 
ethical poetry of the Tamils has been the wonder of all 
foreigners who have studied it. The maxims of Thiruval- 
luvar or the Tirukkural is a book of which Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer has said : 

® Quoted in Preface to Winslow’s Tamil-English Dictionary, Madras, 
18 fi 2 . 
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“There hardly exists in the literature of the world 
a collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty 
wisdom.’’* 


And Dr. Pope observed : 

“ I have felt sometimes as if there must be a blessing 
in store for a people that delight so utterly in composi¬ 
tions thus remarkably expressive of a hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” 


If English be the language of commerce, French the 
language of diplomacy, Italian the language of love, and 
German the language of philosophy, then Tamil is the 
language of devotion. The devotional poetry in Tamil is 
so great in bulk, and in depth and intensity of emotional 
fervour, that its continued study has given the language 
a certain aptitude for the expression of themes pertaining 
to mysticism and contemplation. The Nature Poetry of 
the Tamils is again the result of a people who lived 
intimately with Nature. No people, except perhaps the 
people of the Pacific Islands, have made so much use of 
flowers and plants in daily life for various purposes as 
the Tamils have done. The Tamils said it with flowers 
not only in love but also in warfare. The ancient Tamil 
warriors went to battle, their brows decked with garlands, 
and each strategic movement had its own symbolic flower. 


The influence and vitality of Tamil Culture in Ceylon 
has been such that it has produced a Tamil literature of 
worth, of which there is indisputable evidence from the 
13th century, and many a Ceylonese poet and scholar 
crossed the Straits and won fame and recognition in other 
lands where Tamil is spoken. The name of Arumuga 
Navalar is associated with a great revivalist movement in 
Tamil and Saivaism; C. Y. Thamotherampillai was a 
pioneer editor of the classics which spear-headed the 
Tamil Renaissance; V. Kanagasabaipillai opened up a new 


® A. SCHWEITZER, Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 200— 
205, London, 1936. 

10 See M. WINSLOW, Preface to Tamil-English Dictionary; SRI 
KANTHA, Terra Tamulica, Colombo, 1910. 
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horizon to many a foreigner with his “ The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred years ago;” N. Kathiravelpillai distinguished 
himself as a lexicographer ; Cumaraswamy Pulavar was 
recognized as a scholar of outstanding merit; Swami 
Vipulananda occupied the Chair of Tamil at the Annamalai 
University, and Swami Gnana Prakasar established his 
reputation for comparative philology and for the history 
of the Tamil-speaking people. The records of some of the 
earlier Tamil writers of Ceylon have been included in the 
Tamil Plutarch’^ compiled by Simon Casie-Chetty.^' 

Sinhalese sovereigns of various periods extended their 
patronage to Tamil poets, and the story is told of the 
forlorn Tamil bard that set out from Jaffna with his poem 
to the Court of Rajasingha at Kandy, to be told on the way 
that the last Tamil-speaking King of Ceylon had been 
taken captive. 

Ideals of Life 

Tamil Literature was the result of the Weltanschauung, 
the world outlook of the Tamil-speaking peoples, and at 
the same time that literature kept alive the outlook and 
those ideals which shaped it. Imagination is a gift which 
has been associated with great commercial peoples, and 
no people in this part of the world were such skilful 
navigators or traders as the Tamils. 

The sea ports of the then Tamil country, which 
included all the Malabar coast as well, were busy ports of 
call into which ships from the West sailed with their gold, 
lamps, wine and goblets, to return home laden with pepper 
and silks and cotton and ivory, and with the pearls of the 
Tamil seas. Teak from the Tamil country has been found 
in the ruins of Ur of the Chaldees, and peacocks and apes 
of the South were sold abroad as early as Solomon’s time. 
Yavanar, or men of the Graeco-Roman world, established 

n K. KANAPATHI PILLAI, Ceylon's Contribution to Tamil Language 
and Literature in University of Ceylon Review, Vol. VI, No. 4 (1948) ; 
Articles by K. P. RATNAM and K. K. NADARAJAH in the Ceylon 
Tamil Festival Volume (Tamil), Jaffna, 1951. 

9 
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colonies and trading stations in the Tamil Kingdoms, and 
were even employed as engineers, body-guards, palace- 
guards ,and city-guards in the service of Tamil Kings.“ 

In this trade and overseas expansion the ports of 
North Ceylon played a great part which is forgotten in 
the age of the steamship and the aeroplane. Kalpitiya, 
Mantote, Kayts, Elephant Pass, Trincomalie have a naval 
history that has yet to be studied from local and foreign 
records, including the Arab chronicles. 

The Tamil Argonauts turned their eyes even more 
naturally towards the East and with them they carried 
their art and architecture, their religion, their language 
and their laws. It is agreed by most writers on Indian 
influences on South East Asia that the Tamil Kingdoms 
were among the earliest and the most active. 

The author of the Periplus and Ptolemy speak of the 
ships that used to sail from the Eastern coasts of South 
India and Ceylon to the land of gold (Malaya and Java), 
and Fa Hien refers to his voyage to Java, via Trincomalie. 
Having travelled lately through South East Asia, I have 
been ablerto follow the routes taken by the Tamil Argonauts 
and see the many lands where the Tamil-speaking people 
left behind the traces of their genius and culture. In the 
architecture of Champa and Cambodia, in the sculptures 
of the Museum of Tourane, in the Saiva Siddantha system 
of religion once followed in Indonesia and Indo-China, in 
the bronzes of Siam, may be seen the traces of Tamil 
influence. The Baratha Natyam has affinities with the 
dances of Cambodia and Bali; the Tamil sacred verses 
are recited by the Court Brahmins of Thailand at the 
Tamil feasts of Thirupavay and Thiruvempavai and during 
the coronation of their kings; certain tribes in Sumatra 
go under the Tamil names of Chera, Chola, Pandya and 
Pallava ; and the temples of Dieng plateau, of Po-Nagar, 

12 See E. H. WARMINGTON, The Commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India. 
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of Mi-son (Vietnam), of Anghor Thom, show the influence 
of Tamil architecture.^ 

Islam was spread in the Malay Archipelago largely by 
Tamil-speaking people. 

Because of their international outlook, trade and 
navigation the Tamils eschewed insularity and developed 
a remarkable universality of outlook. Wendell Wilkie in 
One World begins his book with the statement, “ In future 
our thinking must be worldwide.” The Tamil poet antici¬ 
pated him by a two thousand years when he said 

tuirjfiih aaiQff luirai^ih (Ssaflit ! 

“ Every country is my country ; 

Every man is my kinsman.” 

This sense of universality was instrumental in fashion¬ 
ing Tamil society after a broad and tolerant pattern. 
Albert Schweitzer in his Indian Thought and its Develop¬ 
ment shows exhaustively the optimistic, humanistic sense 
of life and life affirmation, the joie de vivre, that is charac¬ 
teristic of the Tamil attitude to life. He has a^so shown 
that three of the greatest philosophers of India, namely, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Ramananda came from the South 
and were indebted to Tamil thought. 

The happy warrior delineated by the Tamil classics is 
one who has a sense of honour and of chivalry, and who 
will rather die than turn his back upon a foe or an adverse 
circumstance. Honour, bravery and nobility ( mrearti ) 
required one to bear the marks and scars of battle on the 
bosom. The story is told of the Tamil matron that heard 
of her son who had fallen in battle. She hurried to the 
battlefield in distress lest he should have fallen in retreat, 
but was relieved and happy when she saw tjie wounds on 
his chest, the infallible sign that he had fallen facing the 
enemy. 


13 G. COEDES, Lc« etcts Hindouises, Paris, 1948. 
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The Tamil warrior was expected to cover himself 
with glory in the arts of war and of peace. Men were 
illustrious because they left a glorious name () :— 

« LfsQifiirQ eBariiiSu 

iSdr OojQe} " 

(Puram 21 ; 23). 

stresrQpuj^i eriufi sunSesflA luirSssr 

(Kural, 772). 

The ideal of tolerance, the will to live and let live, 
is well illustrated by the anthologies which include poems 
of every shade of religious and philosophic belief. It is 
further clear from the scenes in Manimekhalai of Tamil 
cities where philosophers of rival schools expounded their 
own doctrines from their respective booths, imder their 
own flags—a two thousand-year old anticipation of Hyde 
Park Corner. 

The tradition of Bakthi and the ideal of tolerance 
explain the fact that nearly every world religion can claim 
in Tamil a voluminous literature. Tamil Culture has been 
enriched by poetical works of Saivaites, of Vaishnavites, 
of Jains, of Buddhists, of Muslims, of Catholics, of Protes¬ 
tants. No other language in the world has been the vehicle 
of the epic poetry of so many different religions, not Latin, 
not Sanskrit. 

As the ideal of the Philosopher-Statesman was 
outlined by the Greeks, as the Orator was delineated by 
the Latins, the Courtier and Governor by the English, the 
Tamils conceived their educational ideal as the Complete 
Man, the Perfect Man endowed with honour, 

greatness, culture, benevolence and grace. 

Further, a life of altruistic love was recommended to 
every Tamil. It has been found that persons dedicated to 
service and love live longer than others, and probably it 
is the altruism of Tamil Culture 

’* ^LDiQseBr tua-yurCi iSpiti^ifliuirarar ” 

“ srcSr SL^dr uoxB Q^iu^ 

that explains its long survival. 
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Present State 

When one examines the present state of the Tamil¬ 
speaking peoples and their fidelity to the ideals that 
moulded their culture one wonders if they have not lost 
a great deal of the virility and resource that characterized 
them of old. It is true they continue to live, to be theistic, 
and to have a love of the language and literature that 
nurtured them, but enterprise, initiative, creative activity 
and philosophic thought are necessary to them, if they 
are not to be noted for inertia and apathy. Some of their 
ancient contemporaries are no more; the Chams and the 
Khmers with whom they traded and who under their 
inspiration erected colossal monuments are themselves 
spent forces in the world of today. Unless we are alive 
to the needs for the conservation and transmission of this 
culture, it may well be that a few centuries hence we shall 
have precious little of this heritage left behind in the 
country of our birth. 

1. As the basis and source of this apathy and inertia, 
I would point to the ignorance of the language, of the 
literature, of the arts, of the history, of the cultiue, that 
exists among our people today, especially among those 
sections that combine wealth and influence and a lop-sided 
Western education. Cultures disappear by those very 
causes by which they flourish, and the disappearcince of the 
ideals that nourished Tamil Culture will eventually lead 
to the disappearance of Tamil Culture itself. 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried 
and drank deep. 

During the last fifty years* there has been a revival of 
interest in Tamil, and this revival must be attributed to 
the printing and pbpularising of the Tamil classics. But 
that revival in Ceylon will not be complete unless it 
reaches every section of the Tamil-speaking public, parti¬ 
cularly those who establish the norms of appreciation and 
the standards of refinement. 
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2. The dearth of philosophic thought is, perhap^, the 
greatest drawback in the popularising of true values in 
Ceylon. In the spate of talk and oratory about our past 
glories, we run very dry concerning the problems that 
aifect us in the domain of thought, concerning our beliefs, 
our code of right and wrong, our political creeds, our ideals 
of service, our national unity. Philosophy is not the 
peculiar business of the angels; it is human business, 
everybody’s business. 

The want of creative activity in writing and the Fine 
Arts that we remark today is mainly due to the lack of an 
interest in philosophic studies and in pure thought. The 
publishing houses are bringing out translations and adap¬ 
tations of foreign works and commentaries on the ancient 
classics, but original works, works in Tamil that deserve 
translation into foreign tongues, books on the problems 
vital to man today are noticeably scarce. 

3. A lack of originality is seen in the Tamil radio, the 
Tamil films, and the Tamil newspapers. It is also visible 
(or audible) in the platform oratory that is being developed 
in a manner so that the sense follows the sound ; it is 
audible in the alien Tamil accent that is heard over Radio 
Ceylon ; in the hybrid imitations that pass for Tamil dance, 
and in the poor norms of appreciation of Tamil music.'* 

4. The emphasis hitherto in the Tamil Renaissance 
has been on the study of literature. An equal emphasis 
is necessary today on the Fine Arts of the Tamils. We 
have not produced recently any great sculptor or any 
great painter. It is by a revival of these arts that we shall 
teach our people the art of life and the art of gracious 
living. A very famous English writer on the Tamil dance 
wrote to me some time ago from Canada : “ I would give 
anything to have a glimpse of a Pallava sculpture- or a 
Chola bronze.” It requires an aesthetic mind to be so 
moved by art. 

M BERYL DE ZOETE, The Other Mind, p. 14, London, 1953. 
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I have no intention of continuing these Observations 
because I see at the same time a few signs of an awakening 
of effective interest in our cultural heritage. But the 
question that agitates our minds today, the mind of every 
Tamil-speaking citizen be he Muslim or Hindu, Catholic 
or Protestant, or Buddhist, concerns the future of Tamil 
Culture in this country. 

Languages of Administration 

The stagnation in Tamil Culture that has been noted 
before is not a little due to the want of State patronage 
during the last three or four hundred years. With the 
dawn of a new era in our national life, it is but legitimate 
for us to expect the State to extend the same measure of 
support to the development of the culture of the two 
major nationalities that form the Ceylonese nation. 

(I follow A. L. Kroeber’s definition of nation and 
nationality : 

“ Here are some contemporary cases of political 
nations that include two or more nationalities. Belgium 
is almost equally divided between Waloons speaking a 
French dialect in their homes and Flemings speaking a 
variant of Dutch. Switzerland is 72 per cent German 
speaking, 21 per cent French, 6 per cent Italian, 1 
per cent Romansch. The Union of South Africa has a 
white population that is part English speaking and part 
Afrikaans or Dutch speaking, plus the racially distinct 
Bantu-Negro natives. India in 1947 set up house-keep¬ 
ing on its own, as two independent political nations with 
dozens of nationalities and languages.”) 

In the formation and preservation of nationalities, 
language is by far the most objective factor. It is the free 
inter-communication of common speech that provides the 
consciousness of kinship. Language is the rational and 
spiritual matrix in which a culture lives, moves and has 
its being. Hence the Tamil poets have consistently lost 


»» A, L. KBOEBER, Anthropology, p. 22&—227, New York, 1948. 
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themselves in a mystical enthusiasm over the nature of 
the language, calling it the sweetest possible names : 

SjApvS^, aiaisiL-tjS^, psirL^tBQ>, 

^oirL-iSlP, 

The use of the Tamil language in the civil, educational 
and social life of this country is an absolute necessity if 
Tamil Culture is to survive. Today, Tamil is spoken in 
every part of Ceylon by over two million people; it is 
indigenous to this Island; its speakers constitute a major 
nationality; its cultural influence in the nation is very 
much greater than, may be gauged from the numerical 
strength of its speakers. Words are the living memorials 
in which are enshrined much of social and political history. 
The inner life of every people is stereotyped in their 
language, and retained there for the instruction of future 
generations. I could give you hundreds of Tamil words 
and terms, the disuse of which in administration would 
impoverish the Tamils in Ceylon in more ways than one. 
It is but a fundamental and human right that Tamil be 
one of the languages of administration all over the country 
so that the Tamil-speaking population may transact their 
business with Government in their own language, and 
consequently that their business is attended to by members 
of the Government service who have a minimum know¬ 
ledge of the Tamil language. 

There is a flagrant contradiction in the statements of 
those thinkers who would have Tamil as a medium of 
instruction in schools but not as a medium in administra¬ 
tion. If there is equality of opportunity in this Island, it 
should be made compulsory for a Government servant to 
have a minimum knowledge of both languages so that he 
may serve in any part of the Island. 

That two languages should function as languages of 
administration is nothing new in the history of multilingual 
or bilingual states. . South Africa, Canada, Belgium, 
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Switzerland have their own solutions to the language 
problems. When three nationalities, four languages, and 
adherents of three religions have co-operated to build an 
exceptionally “ national ” nation in Switzerland, two 
languages in Ceylon should present no difficulties provided 
we are determined to preserve the unity of our nation and 
the territorial integrity of our country. The rule by 
majority as practised in homogeneous states which have 
only one language, one nationality, one race, one religion, 
may not be exercised in countries with a plurality of 
cultures, nationalities, languages and religions. If the 
Swiss confederation has made concession to a language like 
Romansch which is spoken by only one per cent of its 
population in one of its twenty-five Cantons, and to 
Italian spoken by six per cent of its population in two of 
its Cantons, there must be an affinity between democracy 
and language that is worth learning.^® 

“ In all these countries, Belgium, South Africa and 
Switzerland, none of the linguistic groups can be properly 
called a ‘ national minority,’ as each has absolute equality 
of status with the majority group and its language is 
used by the state side by side with the language of the 
majority.”—(N. Hans, Comparative Education, p. 50.) 

In the interests of national stability and solidarity it 
might be useful for cultural leaders of bilingual and 
multilingual states to study the questions of national 
languages on an international plane. Such conferences 
would strengthen the claims of the Tamil language in 
Ceylon. 

Tamil at the University 

If a language is to be the matrix of a flourishing and 
progressive culture, it is necessaray that it be taught at a 
University level both as a language and as a medium. I 
am making no suggestion here with regard to the time 
when our national languages may be introduced into the 
University or about the preparation needed for its intro- 

16 Consult A. SIEGFRIED. Switzerland, A Democratic Way of-Life, 
London, 1950. 

10 
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duction. Nor am I minimising the importance of a high 
standard of English desirable at our Universities, but if 
we wish to develop our languages and our literatures for 
modem needs and the expression of modern thought, such 
a development is inconceivable without the national 
languages becoming the medium in which our intelli¬ 
gentsia think and write, speak and teach. Even for the 
success of the national languages medium in the elementary 
and secondary schools, it would seem that a literature at 
a University level of thought is a prior requisite. So too 
it is a prior requisite for the progress of all technicalized 
means of mass communication like the press, the radio 
and the cinema. The history of the great Buddhist Univer¬ 
sities and the Hindu Mutts of the neighbouring continent, 
as well as the history of Universities in other parts of the 
world, should convince us of the creative influence 
exercised by these institutions of higher learning in the 
transmission of language and culture and in the develop¬ 
ment of the mother-tongue. 

The complaint of creative inactivity in Tamil letters 
and the barrenness of Tamil Art in Ceylon of today is 
primarily due to the absence of a centre of Tamil thought 
and Tamil basic research. Our population and our need, 
would justify the founding of two more Universities, which 
would be mainly concerned with the development of the 
national languages. A University in the Northern or 
Eastern Province with a Tamil cultural emphasis and 
another in the South of Ceylon, heir to Totagamuwa, would 
meet the needs. Of the Wijaya Bahu Pirivena, Sir 
Ponnambalam Arunachalam speaking at the Calcutta 
University Institute in 1916 said : 

“In the fifteenth century we had in Ceylon a 
splendid College of the University type in the Wijaya 
Bahu Pirivena at Totagamuwa in Galle District, presided 
over by Ceylon’s greatest poet, Sri Rahula Sthawira. 

It was catholic in its aims and provided instruction for 
Buddhists and Hindus, clerical and lay, in zill the know¬ 
ledge of the time.” (Eastern Ideals in Education, in 
Studies and Translations.) 
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• 

To deny Tamil, equality of status and opportunity at 
the University or at the Universities of Ceylon, is to deny 
to the Tamil-speaking people that scholarship and oppor¬ 
tunity for* national service and cultural refinement which 
are the ends and aims of higher learning. A University 

aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying the national 
taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge¬ 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating 
the exercise of political power and refining the inter¬ 
course of private life.”—(Cardinal Newman, Idea of a 
University.) 

Are we to be denied these gifts of University life 
merely because a bilingual University is supposed to be 
a novel institution in our national experience ? Bilingual 
Universities are no uncommon feature of bilingual and 
multilingual countries. They tend to set the tone and the 
example in tolerance, good understanding and co-operation 
for the rest of the country. And bilingualism at the 
University and in administration function on the under¬ 
standing that on the part of the language groups there will 
be no linguistic or cultural imposition which involves the 
sacrifice of the mother-tongue. 

The existence of the age-long cultures side by side 
should be looked upon as a source of fruitfulness and 
mutual benefits. Hence our Universities, schools, and 
adult educational agencies should provide opportunities 
for the study of the two national languages. Citizens 
should be encouraged to learn the other national language 
so that they may break the linguistic barrier in the 
interests of social harmony. In Ceylon, we possess already 
a linguistic environment favourable to the study of 
Sinhalese, Tamil and English, and as many citizens as 
possible should avail themselves of this opportunity to 
obtain a knowledge of the three languages^ naturally, in 
varying degrees of proficiency. 
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Responsibility of the State 

Thus far I have spoken of State patronage and of 
institutions for the promotion of Tamil Culture in Ceylon. 
The State may not relinquish its obligations in favour of 
private enterprise and initiative, nor may it attempt at 
consoling us with the assurance that “ Tamil will be taken 
care of in South India.” Our reply then would be : “ We 
are Ceylonese and the Tamil language belongs here in its 
own right, and even if Tamil per impossible ceased to be 
the living language in other parts of the .world, we shaU 
endeavour to make it continue to flourish in this Island 
reserve.” An assurance of Tamil prosperity in South 
India would be similar to assuring the French-Swiss 
nationality that French need not be an official language in 
Switzerland because it is the official language across the 
border in France, or that the University of Lausanne is 
superfluous because there is a University in Paris, or to 
saying that the mother-tongue may be neglected in 
Australia because English is taught in the United States. 
The growth of Tamil in Ceylon has been independent, 
though that growth did always admit of influences from 
across the seas in the same maner as the other great 
language of this Island. 

Nor is it accurate to say that the Tamils are so endowed 
with intelligence that they will learn the Sinhalese 
language and wield it with the facility of a mother-tongue 
even better than the Sinhalese themselves. This is a very 
unscientific conjecture entirely unsupported by facts. The 
Tamils can never acquire the same command of Sinhalese 
as those to whom Sinhalese is the mother-tongue, unless 
they are prepared to change their mother-tongue. There 
are very, very few people in the world who are able to 
think, speak and write two languages with the same 
equal faci lity. And what guarantee is there that even 

w MARIO PEI. The Story of Language, New York, 1949, p. 104: 

“ A trace of foreign accent is present in about 99% of cases where 
a person on one linguistic background tries to speak another 
tongue. 
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if they seU their birthright, origins, religion,' names and 
antecedents will not prevent discrimination shotild Govern¬ 
ment or society choose to discriminate against them ? 

Some Ways and Means 

There are ways and means by which individuals may 
promote Tamil Culture, either singly or in a body. It 
would not be wrong to say that the State and the Univer¬ 
sities receive their tone and their standards also from the 
society which they represent, so that the higher the 
standards of society, the higher is the standard of cultural 
patronage by the State and of efficiency at the University. 
Here are some ways and means by which the objectives 
of a cultural revival may be achieved : 

1. Active support should be given to associations 
dedicated to the study and promotion of Tamiliana. 

2. Tamil society should set the highest standards 
in this revivalist and progressive movement. Awards 
(cash, medals, books) should be offered for creative work 
and for translations. 

3. Libraries and Museums should be established as 
means of adult education and films should be made of 
the Tamil heritage. The project of the Jaffna Library 
merits the support of the entire country. 

4. A comprehensive Tamil-Sinhalese-English Dic¬ 
tionary and a Tamil Encyclopaedia for Ceylon should be 
compiled. 

5. Basic research should be undertaken by cultural 
associations so that the significance and import of Tamil 

Page 191: 

“It has been fully established that a change in language on the 
part of an individual is attended by corresponding changes in 
gestures, facial expression, carriage, even humour and taboos. 
This is readily observable in the case of bilingual speakers when 
they pass from one language to the other.” 

Page 254: 

“Linguistic intolerance is manifested in the aversion to other 
languages than one's own. As a student of linguistic sociology 
puts it, ‘To the naive monoglot, objects and ideas are identical 
with and inseparable from the particular words used to describe 
them in the one language he knows; hence he is Inclined to 
consider speakers of other languages as something less than 
human, or at least foreign and hostile to the world of his own 
experience.’ ” 
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customs and habits and way of life may be popularised 
among the Tamil-speaking people. 

6. Teachers of Tamil should be well-qualified and 
be lovers of Tamil literature that enjoy Tamil poetry 
in their leisure. A new orientation in the prescribing 
of books of study and in their teaching is necessary if 
Tamil children are to love their language and enjoy 
poetry and the Tamil Arts as the expression of life and 
experience, and wield their language for intelligent and 
effective citizenship. 

The writing of poetry should receive especial atten¬ 
tion, since poetry, more than any other Fine Art, is a 
powerful vehicle for the transmission of a people’s ideals, 
history and language. 

7. Tamil monuments in Ceylon should be better 
studied and preserved. If the State for some reason or 
other, has not hitherto prepared specialists in Tamil 
archaeology or Tamil history, it should be the duty of 
the Tamil Cultural Association to request the State to do 
so. The University, the Department of Archaeology, 
the Public Museums should have scholars well versed in 
Tamiliana. 

Scholarships may be offered to deserving students 
by the Tamil-speaking public. 

8. Tamil studies should be made to show the points 
.of contact and elements common with Sinhalese Culture 

so as to promote understanding and national solidarity. 

9. The Tamil classics should be translated into 
Sinhalese and books on Tamil Culture be written in 
English and Sinhalese for the promotion of inter-nationa¬ 
lity harmony, 

10. The contribution in thought, in literature, in 
art made by the Tamil-speaking people should be made 
known through translations in the principal languages of 
Europe and Asia, because that contribution is part of 
the world’s heritage. In the past, for political and 
religious reasons, Tamil studies had enthusiastic students 
in Portugal, Holland, France and England. In the 
future, it will be the duty of Tamils themselves to give 
their treasures to their fellowmen, and a few Tamil 
scholars at least should learn Hindi, Chinese, Japanese 
and Indonesian for this purpose. 

11. Culture is dependent for its origin and its deve¬ 
lopment on geography and on the land. Tamil Culture 
has had always an intimate communion with the land 
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as is to be seen from the earliest Tamil poetry down to 
our own day. The tendency of people to flock to the 
towns should be arrested, for extreme urbanization and 
the consequent change means death to a culture such 
as ours. One cannot be opposed to change or to the 
absorbing of elements that are conducive to cultural 
progress. But the process of change should not involve 
the ceasing of a vital internal development. The Tamil¬ 
speaking people should co-operate in colonisation pro¬ 
grammes and revive the agricultural bias of their social 
structure. 

12. Every Tamil-speaking citizen should make his 
own contribution to this cultural movement, by study, 
by doing promotional work, and by material assistance. 
Many associations and authors fail to give of their best 
for want of adequate finances. 

Unto the Last 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are some of the measures 
that we may adopt in order that we may reacquire our 
Culture for ourselves and our generation, and that we may 
leave it to those who follow us, richer and nobler, if 
possible, than we found it. There is no doubt that the 
task of nation-building is not a light one, and that the 
problems that beset us are many and varied. While other 
bilingual states are parts of continents and have large 
territories contiguous to them. Nature and history and a 
common patrimony intend us to be one nation in our 
Island home. Because Tamil is the mother-tongue also 
in other countries, no Tamil-speaking Ceylonese has ever 
ceased to think of this Island but as his home, his country 
and his motherland. For two thousand years and more, 
our two major nationalities have lived together, and there 
is no reason for not hoping that Sinhalese Culture will 
be a source of inspiration and strength to Tamil Culture 
and that Tamil Culture will be a source of inspiration and 
strength to Sinhalese Culture. The great Sir Ponnam- 
balam Arunachalam in a speech that inaugurated the 
national movement in this country saw the vision of a 
future Ceylon which because of progress and leadership 
would serve as a beacon lihgt to the rest of Asia.^ Asia 
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today throbs with the consciousness of a new hope and 
destiny, and within the frame-work of a new world, our 
country situated in the centre between Sast and West has 
the new opportunity to evolve a life of its own, her own 
democracy, by learning from the experience of other 
nations on either side of her but by solving her own 
problems in the manner best suited to her own national 
genius. 

If I have ventured to suggest to you a few measures 
for the continued preservation and development of Tamil 
Culture, I have done so in the spirit of a student. The 
history that I have outlined, the language in which our 
mothers sang to us when rocking our cradles, the words 
that have become dear to us by traditional usage and the 
phrases that have become consecrated in our prayers at 
home or at common worship, the literature that has formed, 
nurtured and elevated us and offered us the ideals which 
we cherish, these are some of the factors that contributed 
to the Tamil-speaking peoples existing as a nationality upon 
this Island. One is not less a Ceylonese for being loyal 
to Tamil Culture or to Sinhalese Culture. 

While it is true that a culture may not be created 
artificially, it is equally true that it is in the power of men 
to contribute to the causes and work at those conditions 
necessary for a flowering of culture, and it is also in the 
power of men to combat those intellectual errors and the 
emotional prejudices which stand in the way of such con¬ 
ditions. The survival and the continued growth of Tamil 
Culture is, therefore, in our hands. 

It is selfless and noble to dedicate one’s time and 
energies under God to one’s Culture and one’s Country. 
The Tamil sage implied that Tamil Culture is the dearest 
possession of the Tamil people for the preservation of 
which no sacrifice would be great enough, not even life 
itself: 

uctri/soL-iuir/fti ULlQemQ tLsosih 
inasTLfi^ miriuaj 



Reviews 

TAMIL ENCYCLOPAEDIA-SECOND VOLUME 

The publication of the second volume marks another 
distinct stage in the endeavours of the Tamil Valarchi 
Kazhagam to complete the great task they have set before 
themselves. Compared with the progress made by lexicon- 
writers and editors of encyclopaedias in other countries, 
they have every cause for satisfaction that though lacking 
even in essential resources they are forging ahead at a 
rate that should rouse envy in the hearts of less enter¬ 
prising peoples, whose dream of an encyclopaedia of their 
own is yet too remote for realization. We owe it to the 
unrelenting and determined efforts of the editors as well 
as the contributors, that the target dates are being kept 
in every possible direction. 

Several criticisms have been advanced in regard to 
the first volume of the encyclopaedia, and the second 
volume too has not escaped strictures. But the concensus 
of opinion certainly is that in an undertaking so prodigious 
where the whole field of knowledge known to modern 
man has to be covered, omissions, perhaps some of them 
serious, are likely to occur, which to some extent detract 
from its value. So on the whole the editors of the encyclo¬ 
paedia must be congratulated on the measure of success 
that they have achieved in regard to the erudition and 
skill they have brought to bear upon the presentation of 
matter so vast and varied and which occasionally defies 
both analysis and synthesis. 

Sometimes descriptions of persons and things are 
neither full nor sufficiently illuminating. For example, 
the account given of the University of Ceylon is rather 
meagre. There is no mention made at all of Edward VIII 
11 
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of England, while the other Edwards find a place in the 
encyclopaedia. Some of the sketches could contain illus¬ 
trative details and references.. In the brief account given 
of the Greek legendary hero, Endymion, a reference to the 
English poet Keats’s work Endymion may be brought 
in. Descriptions of Capital Cities sometimes leave much 
to be desired. If the editors could indicate to the contri¬ 
butors the precise nature and quanturn of information 
required, they would not give room for criticisms of the 
type already referred to. Besides, they should themselves 
ransack the literatures and other sources of knowledge 
available on the subjects concerned in order to supplement 
the meagre information that might be supplied by the 
contributors. 

In conclusion, one cannot but extol the good work done 
by the publishers in both volumes. We have to offer them 
special praise for the ingenuity, thoroughness and efficiency 
with which they have used in most cases pure Tamil terms 
for highly recondite and technical ideas which have been 
so far studied and understood only in English by Indians 
in general. This would serve as an eye-opener to those 
half-hearted reformers who are unwilling to make Tamil, 
or the regional language for that matter, either as an 
instrument of modern thought or as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion in Universities. The Tamil encyclopaedia will surely 
pave the way for the publication in Tamil of innumerable 
authoritative standard text books on modern sciences and 
arts which would come to be prescribed for study by 
students in the University. Especially when such a wealth 
of Tamil vocabulary has been created to meet the demands 
of higher knowledge the next step forward would be to 
bring out standard books in Tamil on all subjects accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of University authorities. This 
would by all means hasten the introduction of the Tamil 
medium in Colleges. In this regard, both the Tamil 
Valarchi Kazhagam and The Academy of Tamil Culture 
should vie with one another not only in the creation of 
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standard scientific and technical terminology but also in 
the production of books by offering the necessary incentive 
to Tamil scholars, who have creative ability and a talent 
for writing books. Above all the best service that could 
be rendered to the cause of the Tamil language would be 
to encourage the writing of Tamil that is pure, simple, 
chaste, racy and which carries with it the indelible stamp 
of the genius of the language. 


TRANSLATIONS OF TAMIL POEMS INTO 
CZECH BY DR. KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, our contributor from Prague, has 
published recently an anthology of classical Tamil verse 
as an edition de luxe, richly illustrated. This anthology, 
which appeared under the title “ CERNY KVET ”, 

comprises about 50 poems in Czech poetical translation, 
selected from the Akam, Narrinai and Kuruntokai collec¬ 
tions. Soon another anthology of Tamil Cangkam poetry 
will be published in Dr. Zvelebil’s Czech translation, 
comprizing about 200 stanzas. Thus the Czechoslovak 
readers have been, for the first time, acquainted with the 
riches and splendour of old Tamil Poetry. 



News and Notes 

THE FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ACADEMY OF 

TAMIL CULTURE 

The first Annual General meeting of the Academy 
was held on the 27th August 1955 in the Quinn Hall, 
Loyola College with Mr. Justice N. Somasundaram, 
President, in the chair and the usual business was 
transacted. 

Following the General meeting, there was a public 
meeting over which Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai presided. 
The gathering was large and the hall was packed to 
capacity. The proceedings began with a prayer in Tamil 
sung by the well known actor Mr. T. K. Shanmugam. 
Professor Filliozat of the College De France, Paris, then 
delivered an address on “ Tamil and Sanskrit ”. The full 
text of his address is printed elsewhere in this number. 

Professor T. P. Meenakshisundaranar, who was the 
next speaker, expressed gratification at the keen enthusiasm 
and interest shown by the Tamil public, particularly the 
student population, towards Tamil language and culture 
but sounded a note of warning that unless this interest and 
enthusiasm were capitalised and translated into action it 
would serve no purpose. 

Rev. Dr. Thani Nayagam of the University of Ceylon, 
the Chief Editor of Tamil Culture, mentioned that, in 
connection with his educational and religious work, he 
had of necessity to learn a number of languages including 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and Portugese and he had no hesitation in endorsing 
Bharathi’s dictum 

tuirw^a^ Qwirf^aefffQeo fBuB^ QwiryS Quireb 
Q^ia(§th sir(S^ih. 
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He referred to his recent visits to the countries in the 
Far East where he was able to recognise many elements 
of Tamil influence in the fields of religion as well as art 
and architecture. Amongst other things he referred to 
the fact that certain sects in Indonesia were known as 
Cheras, Cholas and Pandiyas and to the tradition obtain¬ 
ing at the annual coronation celebrations at Bangkok in 
Thailand of singing by the High priest there of Tamil 
stanzas from Tiruvachagam (Tiruvembavai). 

Dr. K. K. Pillai, Professor of History, Madras Univer¬ 
sity emphasised the need for conducting research in a 
scientific spirit and mentioned instances of scholars in. 
historical and literary fields in Tamil Nad who approached 
problems with preconceived prejudices, leading them to 
absurd and highly inconsistent findings. In particular he 
pointed out the fallacy of conclusions drawn by some 
scholars in regard to language on the basis of inscriptions 
raised by non Tamilians, particularly Buddhist and Jain 
immigrants into Tamil Nad. 

Professor Sethu Pillai, in his concluding speech, felt 
that it was a good augury that scholars of the type of 
Prof. Filliozat and Dr. Thani Nayagam were able after 
considerable research to bring out the antiquity, indepen¬ 
dent evolution and the expansive influence of Tamil 
language and culture. He was confident that it would no 
longer be possible for prejudiced writers, masquerading 
as historians and literary scholars, to belittle the antiquity 
and the greatness that belong of right to Tamil language 
and Tamil culture. He stated that a wave of enthusiasm 
was rising among all sections of the Tamil people and 
hoped to see ere long the achievement of his life-long 
desire, viz., to see Tamil enthroned as the language of 
administration and of education at all levels. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr. Valavan Psmdian, Professor of Tamil, 
Loyola College and with a Tamil National Anthem sung 
by Mr. T. K. Shanmugam. 
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HINDI AND NON-HINDI REGIONS 

President Rajendra Prasad has reiterated the Govern¬ 
ment’s assurance to the people of the South and other 
Non-Hindi regions that there is no question of imposing 
Hindi on any one. Inaugurating the Hindi exhibition 
organised by the Central Educational Ministry in August 
last, the President said that there was no attempt on the 
part of the Government to put the people whose mother- 
tongue was not Hindi in a position of disadvantage or to 
put whose mother-tongue was Hindi in an advantageous 
position. Referring to the question of the Union Public 
Service Commission conducting its competitive examina-; 
tions through the medium of Hindi, the President said that 
although steps may be taken to encourage the use of Hindi 
as the medium of these examinations those who might 
prefer to use the medium of English or their mother-tongue 
would be free to do so subject to their passing a test in 
Hindi later on. He was therefore of the view that there 
was no justification for thinking that there was even a 
remote possibility of the Non-Hindi speaking candidates 
being discriminated against or put to any disadvantage. 

HINDI AND GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 

The Home Ministry of the Government of India have 
issued an order that all Central Government servants 
should have sufficient knowledge of Hindi by January 26, 
1965. In this connection, it is understood that the Home 
Ministry is considering a suggestion made by President 
Rajendra Prasad that, if necessary, Government servants 
should be asked to devote one hour out of their eight hour 
day to the learning of Hindi. 

HINDI AND ENGLISH 

The Official Language Commission, as it is reported, 
received surprising answers to their questionnaire. It is 
learnt that Kaka Kalelkar, who has been a Champion of 
Hindi as the State Language of India, has suggested to the 
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Gommission that English should not be replaced for another 
15 years. 

The Syndicate of the Madras University in their answer 
to the questionnaire issued by the Official Language 
Commission has opposed the early replacement of English 
by Hindi. The Syndicate is of the opinion that the replace¬ 
ment of English by Hindi will place most persons belonging 
to the Non-Hindi speaking areas at a serious disadvantage, 
the more so in regard to such Non-Hindi speaking areas 
as South India, where Hindi language and script are almost 
wholely unknown. They further think that there cannot 
be any possible method of safeguarding the claims of 
persons belonging to the Non-Hindi speaking areas in 
regard to the public services unless English, is also allowed 
as a language of examination along with Hindi till such 
time as one of the regional languages has developed 
sufficiently to replace English in the higher stages of 
learning. The Syndicate is also of the view that if the 
medium for the Public Service Examinations is to be 
changed from English, any of the languages mentioned in 
the constitution may be used and the candidates must be 
given the choice to use any one of these languages. On the 
question of propagation of Hindi in Non-Hindi speaking 
areas, the Syndicate has stated that it may be the duty 
of the Central Government and . the State CJovernment of 
fhe Hindi speaking areas to expend money on the propaga¬ 
tion and enrichment of the Hindi language. But other 
States. will have their corresponding obligation for the 
propagation and enrichment of their regional languages. 

The Syndicate has also suggested that the use of English 
as the official language may be extended for at least a period 
of 30 years from the date of commencement of the 
constitution. 

TAMIL AS STATE LANGUAGE 

Sri K. Kamaraj, Chief Minister of Madras, has stated 
that ultimately the aim of the Government is that the 
administration of the State should be carried oii only in 
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the regional language. He also thinks that the process of 
introducing the regional language for conducting the 
administration of the State will gather momentum as soon 
as the re-alignment of State boundaries is completed in the 
light of the recommendations of the State Reorganisation 
Commission. 

During the discussion on the questionnaire issued by 
the Official Language Commission in the Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, Sri C. Subramanian, Finance Minister, stated 
that there will be no objection to the study of a common 
language so long as the autonomy of the State was ensured 
in regard to the development of the Regional Language for 
administrative and educational purposes. Regarding the 
adoption of Hindi as the official language, the Minister 
said that the part of the Constitution relating to that 
subject required complete re-thinking. The decision 
contained in the chapter was arrived at as a compromise 
formula and it should be re-examined in the light of the 
existing circumstances. 

The Madras Presidency Tamil Sangam at its meeting 
held at Tirunelveli welcomed the statement of the Finance 
Minister in the Madras Legislative Assembly that the 
regional language would be the official language of the 
State. It was also announced at the meeting that the 
Administrative Terms Committee of the Sangam had 
already coined about 5,000 Tamil equivalents of English 
administrative terms, and Government was urged to give 
financial aid to the Sangam to complete its work. 

DEPARTMENT OF DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY 

On the 15th of October 1955, the new Department of 
Dravidian Philology of the Annamalai University was 
inaugurated by Sri C. Subramanian, Minister for Finance 
and Education. The following is an account of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the opening of this department, sent 
to us for publication by the Public Relations Officer, 
Annamalai University. 
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^ In recognition of the services of the Annamalai 
University to the cause of higher education, the Union 
Government sanctioned, on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations, a non-recurring grant of Rs. Three 
lakhs for the establishment of a Chair in Tamil. 

To formulate proposals for the utilization of the grant, 
a Special Committee was formed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: Sri A Ramanatham Pillai, then Deputy to 
the Vice-Chancellor (Convener), Sri T. M. Narayana- 
swamy Pillai (now Vice-Chancellor), Dr. Chidambara- 
natha Chettiar, Professor L. P. KR. Ramanathan Chettiar 
and Professor G. Subramania Pillai. After deep thought 
and deliberation, the Committee reported that having 
regard to the genesis of the University, the intentions of 
the Founder, the wishes of the public, and the aspirations 
of the youth of Tamil Nad, the University has a distinctive 
role to play in the field of higher education, namely that of 
giving the foremost place to Tamil and providing facilities 
for and encouraging the study of Tamil and research in it 
in all its aspects—language, literature, culture, philosophy, 
religion, archaeology, fine arts, music, sculpture, arcl^itec- 
ture etc. In due course and as finances permit, facilities 
for the study of and research in Tamil in all its aspects 
should be provided. But provision of research in all these 
branches all at once may not be feasible, and so it would 
be necessary to undertake at present one or two schemes 
within the financial capacity of the University. 

Several fruitful lines of work that have to be pursued, 
were outlined in the order of preference. To start with. 
Studies in Comparative Philology were considered essential 
as they open out a vista of useful investigations. 

Preparation of a new Etymological Dictionary in Tamil 
and research in Comparative Dravidian Philology are very 
important subjects. Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai has 
stressed the importance of philological research in Tamil, 
and the need for the immediate preparation of an etymo- 
19 . 
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logical dictionary in Tamil. He says, “ Dr. Caldwell gave 
the lead in this direction but after him no systematic 
attempt has been made to study the Dravidian Language 
from the scientific point of view.” 

Research work and the preparation of the etymological 
dictionary will necessitate the appointment of a competent 
Professor of Tamil assisted by research scholars in each 
of the other Dravidian languages namely, Telugu, Kannada, 
and Malayalam. 

The next proposal is a scheme for the study of, and 
research in, Tamil Philosophy—Saiva Siddhanta and 
Vaishnava Siddhanta. Due importance has nOt so far been 
given to these subjects. Again no research or study has 
been made of the work of Thirumular. It may be taken 
on hand as early as possible. There is no need to dilate 
on the importance of the two philosophies. 

The third scheme is research in the field of History, 
Archaeology and Epigraphy etc. There are many unex¬ 
plored regions in South Indian history. There is as yet no 
connected and authentic account or history of South India 
and its people from the earliest times, based on systematic 
study and research. ■ 

The fourth scheme is research in Tamil Literature. 
No doubt some work in this field has been done already 
and is being done even today. The department of Tamil 
Research in the University is at present engaged in the 
work of publishing a Variorum edition of Karriba Rama- 
yanam and also in publishing the twelve Tirumurais. 
Further lines of research would have to be pursued in the 
following: 

(a) Research in Sangam Literature. There is need 
for authoritative commentaries on some Sangam works 
and also on important later works. 

(b) Critical editions, with translations in English and 
notes, of Tamil classics, such as Kamha Ramayanam, 
Thirukkural, Silappathikaram and Thiruvasakam. 
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(c) Further, Tamil Literature is in need of literary 
criticism. One of the directions in which research should 
be imdertaken as early as possible by this University is the 
production of critical works on Tamil classics like Kamba 
Ramayanam, Silappathikaram, Periyapuranam and some 
Sangam works on the lines of Bradley’s “ Tragedies of 
Shakespeare 

(d) An exhaustive history of Tamil literature on the 
lines of Saintsbury’s “ History of English Literature A 
Histpry of Tamil Literature up to the end of the 10th 
century has been completed by the Research department. 
It has to be continued and brought up to date. 

(e) The History of Tamil Grammar from the age of 
Tholkappiam has to be presented to the public in a fresh 
light after adequate research. 

(f) In the field of music and dance, Tamil Literature 
has something valuable to contribute. Rare passages from 
Silappathikaram have to be studied and explained. As it 
is, it is a sealed book. Research in these would be interest¬ 
ing and instructive. 

and (g) Similarly, research in sculpture and temple 
architecture has to be undertaken under the auspices of the 
University. 

The Syndicate accepted the above recommendations of 
the Special Committee and decided to create a Silver 
Jubilee Chair in Tamil with a complement of lecturers for 
work with special reference to the preparation of the new 
Etymological Dictionary in Tamil and research in Compara¬ 
tive Philology. 

The Academic Council unanimously accepted the 
proposals of the Syndicate. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND DRAVIDIAN CULTURE 

It was brought to the notice of the Academy that the 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology nominated recently 
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by the Government of India has many representatives on 
it interested in Aryan or Sanskritic Culture, while not a 
single representative interested in Dravidian or Tamil 
Language or Culture has been appointed thereto. It was 
resolved that the Academy should make suitable represen¬ 
tations to the Ministry of Education in this regard. 

MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE TAMILS 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 

In its issue of October 17, 1955, Tamil Nadu, Madurai, 
published a photograph of a bronze statue of a palm tree 
climber exhibited in the Natural History Museum, Chicago, 
with the following descriptive caption : 

The Tamils are a mixture of White and Negro stocks 
and have dark brown and wavy hair. They climb toddy 
palms to obtain sap for making wine. 

This gross misrepresentation has drawn indignant protests 
from Tamilians both in India and abroad and on the matter 
being brought to the notice of the Governing Council, it 
was decided that the Academy should take suitable action 
to correct the misconceptions. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes into English 

VOWELS 




— a 

(as in among) 



— a: 

( „ calm) 



— i 

( .. sit) 


R* 

— i: 

( „ machine) 


S. 

— u 

( >. foil) 


tSB. 

— u: 

( „ rule) 


«r 

— c 

( .. fed) 


cr 

— e: 

( able) 


S3 

— ai 

( „ aisle) 


9 

.— o 

( „ opinion) 


9 

o: 

( „ opium) 


9 «ir 

— au 

( » now) 


i 

CONSONANTS 

Hard^ 

a — 

k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) 

ff — 

c ( 

„ church, angel, calcium) 


L. —- 

t: ( 

„ card ?) 


^ — 

th ( 

„ threat, this, thick) 


U — 

P ( 

„ pipe, amber) 


<D — 

t ( 

„ atlas, Sunday, arrears) 

Soft 

nu — 

ng ( 

„ sing) 

(Nasal) 

© — 

nj ( 

„ angel) 


OTT — 

n: ( 

„ um?) 


• 

15 — 

nh ( 

„ anthem) 


10 — 

m ( 

„ mate) 


«r. — 

• n ( 

„ enter) 

Medium 

lU — 

■ y ( 

M yard) 

(iaoa-nasal 

If — 

- r ( 

» red) 

continuant) 

so — 

- 1 ( 

„ leave) 


su — 

- V ( 

,, ▼cry) 


IP - 

- 1- ( 

.. ? ) 


«r — 

- 1: ( 

„ hurl) 

Auxiliary* 

• 

• • 

- X ( 

.. ? ) 

(Aytham) 


• 
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1. tH'c Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an maspirated, 

unvoiced value but acquire, the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant :— 

(a) a:^ slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., usaii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., u(Ejaib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U07ib - „ panjam, not pancam 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., uMsSn) becomes palhalai not palkalai 

CT.-.@ „ ehhu not exku 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, is variable; it acquires a 
phonetic value identical with that of the following hard 
consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., 6r.'.@ becomes ehhu 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil), 
transliteration need not be resorted to. In the case of 
proper names etc., which occur more than once in the 
same article, the transliteration need be shown only once 
in brackets side by side with a free English adaptation, 
the latter alone being used subsequehtly, except of course 
in cases where such a procedure will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., Sai(EJffii_u)=Vengadam (Ve:ngkat:am).’ ' 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller (Retails. 
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Ancient Tamil Literature 
and the Study of Ancient 
Indian Education 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The contribution that Comparative Education bids fair 
tc make towards the promotion of international under¬ 
standing and fellowship in this latter half of the twentieth 
century is similar to the contribution made by Comparative 
Philok^, Comparative Law, Comparative Religion and 
Comparative Literature in the last two centuries. There 
is already the promise of educational Bryces and Montes¬ 
quieus classifying and analysing educational institutions 
of the Western World, but Comparative Education opens 
up yet wider horizons, and these include the evaluation of 
the ideals, aims and values of educational systems and 
thought in the ancient world as a whole, and not merely in 
the sector represented by Graeco-Roman culture. It is but 
natural that the educationists of Europe and America should 
be concerned with the well-springs of their educational 
thought, but Comparative Education in an era of inter¬ 
nationalism has the opportunity to extend its scope and 
purposes both in time and in space. Just as research 
workers in Comparative Education today and Modern Year 
Books of Education would consider it necessary to include 
India, Africa, China, Japan and Indonesia within the range 
of their studies and their surveys, a cultural history of 
Comparative Education would always remain incomplete 
without the inclusion of thought in India and China when, 
for instance, Plato was outlining his Republic and formulat¬ 
ing his Laws, and Quintilian was instructing students for 
the Roman bar^ 

1 KANDEL, I. L., Comparative Education, pp. xvi-xxv, Houghtoii 
Miflin Company, New York, 1933, pp. xvl-xvii, “The Study of Foreign 
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European scholarship, particularly that branch of it 
engaged in historical, cultural and philosophic studies, has 
been mostly Hellenocentric and Europacentric and has 
neglected to a large extent synoptic and s 3 mthesising studies 
of the World that belongs to Mankind as a whole. For 
this restricted v/orld-view the specialist should shoulder 
much of the blame. Excessive specialisation has resulted 
in the most "restricted meanings applied to “humanism” 
and the “ humanities The classification of specialists 
into Egyptologists, Indologists, Sinologists under a general 
trade-mark “ Orientalists ” has not contributed to their 
acquiring respectability on an equal plane with those 
engaged in classical scholarship. The narrow outlook 
engendered by. a certain type of Hellenocentric scholarship 
sometimes leads to the most startling and unscientific 
conclusions, as in the following passage in which the author 
dismisses the consideration of non-Grecian cultures with 
much the same sweep as Macaulay dismissed the study of 
Indian literatures. 


“ We are accustomed ” says the author of Paideia, the 
Ideals of Greek Culture, 


“ to use the word ‘ culture ’ not to describe an ideal 
which only a Hellenocentric world possesses, but in a 
much more trivial and general sense to denote some¬ 
thing inherent in every nation of the world, even 
the most primitive. We use it for the entire complex 
of all the ways and expressions of life which characterise 
any one nation. Thus the word has sunk to mean a simple 
anthropological concept, not a concept of value, a cons¬ 
ciously pursued ideal. In this vague, analogical sense it 
is pernussable to talk of Chinese, Indian, Babylonian, 
Jewish or Egyptian culture, although none of these nations 
has a word or an ideal which corresponds to real culture.” * 


systems of education is not new; since the days when Athens was the 
school of Greece and ‘captive Greece took captive her rude conqueror 
history is rich in examples of international exchange of ideas, principles, 
and practices in education"; SCHNEIDER FRIEDRICH, Triebkrafte der 
^sogtk volker, pp. 324-407. Das ausland als gestaltender faktor. 
Otto Muller Verlag m Salzburg, 1947. j > 

2 J^GER WERNER, Paideia, the Ideals of Greek Culture, translated 
ftom the second German edition by GILBERT HIGHET Vol I n xvii 
Cf. BARM® EARiraST, Tr^dHiZ ^Ci^mySl W 
Ujuveraty Press, Cambridge, 1948. ^ , 
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Humanism could hardly be less humanistic, at least not 
in a world that reads Max Muller and Berridale Keith and 
Lafcadio Heame, Ezra Pound and Radhakrishnan. Plato 
himself would repudiate this branch of humanism, for his 
liberal education consisted partly in his travels and in his 
study of institutions of those countries and peoples asso¬ 
ciated with Hellas. Like the histories of literature and the 
histories of the world that by-pass the East, even histories 
of Education forget one-half the world in spite of their 
comprehensive titles; and even if they do provide a section 
or two to India and China, they seem to do so to satisfy 
some qualm of historical conscience or much in the fashion 
of a sop thrown to an intellectual and cultural Cerberus.® 

The student of Comparative Education, therefore, has 
a vast and unexplored field before him, and it is yet possible 
for him to work as a pioneer in synthesising the world’s 
experience and cultures at given epochs and at given 
periods of her history. The world is not understood and 
the achievements of mankind are not understood except 
“ by an appreciation of the intangible, impalpable, spiritual 
and cultural forces ” operating in various parts of the world 
at given epochs. It comes naturally to persons familiar 
with Eastern and Western thought to desire that standard 
works on the History of Secondary Education and the 
History of Universities and reference books on educational, 
wisdom should include the wisdom of the other half of the 
world which they tend to neglect.'^ The interplay of 

3 E. g., MONROE PAUL, A Text-book of the History of Education, 
London, 1925; COLE, PERCIVAL, R., A History of Educational Thought, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1931; BRUBACHER, JOHN, S., A 
History of the Problems of Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1947, contains inaccurate statements. E.g., ibid, p. 2, “India, an 
oriental country, had no regard for such occidental social aims as 
patriotism, economic prosperity, and social progress or for the individual 
aims of ambition, personal responsibility and self-reliance”; EBY and 
ARROWOOD, History and Philosophy of Education, Ancient and Medieval, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1951. 

* ULICH ROBERT is one who has expressed the need of a place to 
Ancient Indian and Chinese Education. See his Three Thousand Years 
of Educational Wisdom, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1947; 
ULICH ROBERT, History of Educational Thought, American Book Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1945, p. vii, “It is regrettable that this book had to be 
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international forces and the communication and commimion 
of ideas between peoples of the world may be traced even 
further than the age of the dolmens, and the deeper we go 
into history, the more surprising are the common charac¬ 
teristics of a uniform development to be traced among 
groups divided both in space and in time. The vision of 
reality, for instance, which dawned upon the thinkers of 
Greece and Asia Minor about the sixth century was not 
confined to Europe. It was broadly the age of Zarathustra 
in Persia, of Confucius in China, of the Buddha in India, 
and of the Hebrew prophets in Palestine. If we go still 
further, it does not become impossible to trace relationships 
between the Indus Valley Civilization on the one hand and 
Sumer, Akad, Egypt and the Aegean Civilization on the 
other.® 


Our failure in synthesis arises from the fact that we 
wish to educate for international understanding, on a 
curriculum and a literature meant for instruction in 
nationalism*. We have also failed to note that the school 
is so much dependent on the scholarship of the University, 
that so long as scholarship takes a restricted view, education 
in internationalism and a synthesis of world-knowledge. 


restricted to one western civilization, for the time is ripe for a history 
of educational thought which conceives of our western world as only 
a part of the total civilization of mankind. Particularly in the thought 
of Asia could we find sources of profound wisdom. We sometimes forget 
m our western conceit that, in spite of all their philosophical richness, 
Europe and the countries with typical European civilization have failed 
w produce anything which deserves to be called a world religion. 
Confuciu^ Lao-tse, Buddha, Isiah, Christ—all have sprung from Asiatic 
sou. And, whether or not we like to admit it, tiiey have done more for 

^ together.”; RADHA- 

Philosophy, Eastern and Western, 
Unwn, London, 1953, is almost a first attempt 
to brmg together the pholosophic thought of different countries. 

de Histoire de VAsie anterieura, de Vtnde, et 

T?ad wf M ?! mquan debut du second millinaire, 

HERAS, H.. Studies 

EtoShT Historical Research Institute, 


* KANDEL, I. L., Ifationalisrn and Education in 'Pha nt 

pPP* 26-46, Evans Brothers, London. 1949 • JACKS M T Totni 
Education, a Flea tor Svnthesu i 

London, 1950. ^P^rnests, pp. 113-126, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
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what should be the twentieth century realisation of the 
pan-sophic ideal of an Alexander and a Comenius must 
remain distant and remote. If the ideal of one world is 
not to become an empty word, children of different conti¬ 
nents should hear not only of Alexander but also of Asoka, 
not only of the Parthenon and the Ara Pads but also of 
Anuradhapura and Anghor Wat, Prambanan and Panataran, 
not only of the Iliad but also of the Ramayana, and the 
Silappadikaram. 

It is not unlikely that at some future time it will be 
possible for the student of Comparative Education to have 
a synoptic perspective of educational thought down the 
ages. It is stimulating to see how certain ideas and 
techniques dominate parts of the world, at the same epoch 
or at different epochs. A comparison of the Indocentric 
area with the Hellenocentric points to certain dominant 
factors which show a parallel development across the 
centuries. There were eras, not necessarily synchronistic, 
when wandering minstrels and poets were the great 
educators of the two continents. There were periods when 
great epics like the Iliad, the Ramayana, the Silappadikaram 
constituted the content of popular education. There were 
long periods when exegetical works and commentaries on 
grammarians, philosphers and poets formed the subject of 
study and scholarship. University life at Taxila, at 
Nalanda, post-Christian Athens and at the Mediaeval 
Universities of Europe offer striking resemblances. Monks 
and monasteries in India and Ceylon played a similar role 
to that played by monasticism in the West in spreading' 
learning and preserving the traditional lore. Chantry 
schools and Cathedral schools find their Eastern counter¬ 
parts in the educational institutions that were, attached to 
Buddhist and Jain monasteries and Hindu temples. Just 
as a great missonary movement carried the torch of 
learning to new peoples and remote places of Europe, a 
similar movement carried the Indian religions and Indian 
learning to the many states and peoples of South East Asia. 
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It is instructive to trace how literature, the theatre and the 
Fine Arts were the media of adult education in both regions. 
Whole systems of Comparative Education study await the 
• enterprising students that.will function as interpreters of 
one part of the world to another so that men may see 
human' destiny and human thought steady and see them 
whole. Such vision is an absolute necessity for a world, 
that needs to understand Asia and her peoples. 

Further, these studies become indispensable at this 
stage of Asian history when countries that have once again 
achieved independence are searching for the roots of their 
culture and their beliefs. Few Europeans and Americans 
are in a position to imagine the extent to which the history, 
philosophy and culture of these countries as extant before 
their contact with Europeans is being studied by these 
nations. There is every indication that educational thought, 
which in these countries has been mostly European in 
content during the colonial era, will be modified and 
altered by the study of the nation’s past. It is but proper 
and natural that while on the one hand they are open to 
the influences of the outside world, they set up their 
educational house after their own indigenous traditions 
and in answer to their own social and economic needs. 
This will secure for them the most natural and organic 
development. Indian and Ceylonese education during the 
period of English rule has not been characterised by any 
great philosophy of education. It ,has been mainly utili¬ 
tarian, arising as it did out of administrative needs. If 
foreign ideas were imported under foreign rule, they were 
mainly m the domain of methods, not of values, and hence 
a rethinking of education is observable in all countries 
which have become independent.’ 


Report of the University Education Commission, Vol. I, 
pp. 56-57, M^a^r of ^blications, Delhi, 1950; The Report of the Secon- 

of Education, Delhi, 1954; RAHMAN 
FALZUR, New EdAt^icmin the Making in Pakistan, Cassell and Company, 

Education in Indonesia, 
Burrm, Govt of the Union 
‘ liistory of our education 

= complete revolution in our 
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Dr. Nicholas Hans in defining the international scope 
of Comparative Education says : 

“ The task is tremendous and can be successfully 
completed only by team-work of educationists of all 
countries and internationab educational agencies. The 
first step is to study each national system separately in 
its historical setting and its close connection with the 
development of national'character and culture.” ® 

An attempt should be made to trace in the spirit of 
team-work that Doctor Hans has envisaged the educational 
thought contained in one of the most ancient literatures of 
the world, written by a very ancient people in a very ancient 
part of peninsular India and Ceylon. It is true that ancient 
Indian education has been the subject of a number of 
studies by various scholars but like most studies on India 
they have been concerned almost exclusively with Northern 
India and the ancient Sanskrit and Pali literatures.® The 
notion that the Sanskrit and Pali literatures are fully 
representative of the entire field of ancient Indian culture 
is widely prevalent. This view overlooks the fact that an 
accurate and complete understanding of Ancient India and 
Ancient Ceylon is well nigh impossible without a study of 
the history and the only remaining literature of the Dravi- 
dian language-speaking peoples. On the distinctive and 
independent culture of the non-Aryan peoples of India and 
Ceylon in ancient times and on their importance in the 
evolution of the composite culture of India and Ceylon, I 
prefer to quote from non-Tamil speaking critics. Dr Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji in a notable contribution to a new series 
of volumes on the history of India says : 

8 HANS NICHOLAS, Comparative Education, p. 7, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1951. 

9 BOKIL, V. P., The History of Education in India, Bombay, 1925; 
DAS, SANTOSH KUMAR, The Educationol System of the Ancient Hindus, 
Calcutta, 1930; KEAY, F. E., Indian Education in Ancient and Later Times, 
O^ord University Press, London, 1938; WOODY THOMAS, Life and 
Education in Early Societies, pp. 152-176, Macmillan, New York, 1949.r 
ALTEKAR, A. S., Education in Ancient India, 4th edn., Nand Kishore & 
Bros;^ Banares, 1951; KUNHAN RAJA, C., Some Aspects of Education in 
Ancient India, University of Madras, Madras, 1950. 
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“ When the hypothesis of an Aryan invasion and 
occupation of India was first proposed some four genera¬ 
tions ago, it was believed that the white-skinned, blue¬ 
eyed and golden-haired Aryans, like their kinsmen of 
Northern Europe, entered India from the plateau of 
Central Asia, which was then a land of romantic mystery, 
came to this land of the black-skinned non-Aryans, made 
an easy and matter-of-course conquest of them, and 
imposed upon an inferior race or races their superior 
religion, culture, and language. It was believed that ^1 
the better elements in Hindu religion and culture—^its 
deeper philosophy, its finer literature, its more reasonable 
organization, everything in fact which was great and 
good and noble in it—came from the Aryans as a superior 
white race; and whatever was dark and lowly and 
superstitious in Hindu religion and civilization represented 
only an expression of the suppressed non-Aryan 
mentality. This view is now being gradually abandoned. 
It has been generally admitted, particularly after a study 
of both the bases of Dravidian and Aryan culture through 
language and through institutions, that the Dravidians 
contributed a great many elements of paramount 
importance in the evolution of Hindu civilization, which 
is after all (like all other great civilizations) a composite 
creation, and that in certain matters the Dravidian and 
Austric contributions are deeper and more extensive 
than that of the Aryans. The pre-Aryans of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were certainly in possession of a 
higher material culture than what the semi-nomadic 
Aryans could show.”^® 

And again: 

“ By far the most significant elements in the ancient 
civilization of India as it had evolved by the middle of 
the first millennium B.C. were contributed by the 
Dravidians.” 


The Dravidian language groups today are represented 
by the Telugu (33 m.) the Tamil (28 m. in India, Ceylon and 
Malaya) the Kannada (14 m.) the Malayalam (13 rri.) 


10 CHATTERJI, S. K, Race^movements and Pre-historic Culture, in 
The Ved^ Age. p p. lOT -8, History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I, 
G^rge & Unwin^xmdon, 1951; see KUNHAN RAJA, C., Pre-Vedic 

ot Philosophy. Eastern and 

Western, VoL L PP. 31-39, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1952. 

.lOb CHATrfiRJL S. K., The Basic Unity underlying the Diversity of 
Culture in Inter-relations of Cultures, pl 169, UNESCX), Paris, 1953. ^ 
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and by smaller populations in the Southern part of India 
and in isolated pockets in Central and North India.“ These 
chief Dravidian language groups formed a solid bloc south 
of the Vindhyas in Ancient India and at least the Tamil 
area arrested active and intense Aryanisation at the 
frontiers during the period under survey while permitting 
the inflow of trade and to some extent of religious thought. 
Their country, their language, their culture and what we 
have of their literature are different from those of the Rig- 
Vedic Aryans. Southern India, therefore, especially the 
Tamil-speaking area, at least up to the period of Pallava 
ascendancy was not the scene of an ethnic, linguistic, 
religious, cultural interfusion of Dravidian and Aryan 
elements, the like of which was vigorous and active in the 
land roughly north of the Vindhyas. Pa: n: ini whose know¬ 
ledge of Indian geography is extensive mentions none of 
these races except the Andhras, and his silence may be 
taken as an indication that his literary contemporaries 
recognised no linguistic or literary affiliations with the 
Southern societies.'* 

The Dravidian speaking peoples of Ancient India are 
best known in history by the kingdoms which the Kalingas, 
the Andhras and the Tamils established in the Dekhan and 
by their overseas trade and colonisation.'* The Tamil 
speaking areas being at the southernmost extremity and 
having other Dravidian language groups as buffers between 
Aryavartha and themselves were not open to the non- 
Dravidian influences that were so active during this period 

n BURROW, T., The Sanskrit Language, Faber and Faber, London, 
1955, p. 376, “Besides the major languages th^ are numerous minor 
non-literary Dravidian languages spoken in variotis parts of India, namely; 

(i) Southern: Tulu, Coorg, Toda, Kota. 

(ii) Central: (o) Kolami-Naiki; (b) Parji, Ollari, Poya; 

(c) Gondi, Konda; (d) Kui-Kuvi. 

(iii) Northern: (a) Kuruch, Malto; (b) Brahui.” 

12 BHANDARKAR, R. G., Early History of the Dekkan, 3rd ed., 
pp. 8-14, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1928; AGRAWALA, V. S., 
India as known to Pamdni, University of Lucknow, Lucknow, 1952. 

13 Cambridfiic History of India. Cambridge, 1935, Ch. XXTV, BARNETT, 
L. D., The Eorly History of Southern India, 

2 
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in the Northern and Central parts of India. Ceylon, though 
in the South and in the pre-Buddhist period for cultural 
purposes dependant on South India, may have been an 
exception, since Central Indian influences, before ‘♦'he 
Asokan period could have reached it by sea. This explaLis 
how up to the beginnings of the Pallava period • (3rd 
Century A.D.) when strong political forces penetrated the 
Northern boundaries of TamilakSn (the Tamil land), the 
Tamil language area enjoyed an autonomy in culture, and 
how it becomes culturally and historically an independent 
source and subject of enquiry. I am aware that the term 
‘ cultural autonomy ” is misleading and might suggest a 
complete absence of foreign impact. No culture of civilised 
people, especially of a sea-faring and commercial people, is 
ever isolated. But if it be legitimate to speak of Rigvedic 
culture or Sanskrit culture or Greek culture or Aegean 
culture as separate autonomous independent cultures, then 
it is equally ligitimate to speak of the autonomous and 
independent Tamil culture of the Academy or Cankam 
period. 


Our field of enquiry ranges broadly from the third 
century B.C. to the second century A.D., a period of five 
centuries to which may be ascribed the corpus of ancient 
Tamil literature known as literature of the third Academy 
or Academy literature or Cankam literature.^® At the 
beginning of this epoch itself, during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and of Asoka, the Tamil, states appear 
independent, well-established governments already posses- 


__ Jj* SASTRL K. A., Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, 

MobM Ban^das, Banaras. 1952, p. 256. “The first immigrants into the 
(Ceylon) were probably people from the Malabar Coasts who 

°3me Nagadvipa to the Northern 
s^on of the i^^d;the ancestors of the modem Nayars of Malabar — 
Naya being but the Prakrit form of the word Naga.” 


unequivocal rworded account that there were Uterary 

of literary merit occurs about the 
^ tradition, the literary works of the first 
remains are the works of the third 
according to tradition ended about the 
^SsDUted^h^^^^^* Academy tradition may 
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sed of a developed language and a literature and enjoying 
commercial relations with the Western world and possibly 
also with the East.^* The evidence of Megasthenes, it 
should be remembered, is fragmentary and second-hand, 
but it is remarkable that of the fragments of his four books 
preserved for us, those fragments pertaining to the South 
are valuable for their witness to Southern political stability 
and trade. The political stability is confirmed by the 
second and thirteenth rock edicts of Asoka, from which 
may be argued that the Tamil kingdoms were independent 
states with which the Mauryan emperor had established 
good-will relations. 

While Tamil sources of probably a little later date 
refer to the wealth of the Nandas and the military prowess 
of the Mauryas, non-Tamil sources of this period, both 
Indian and foreign, are evidence of the commercial inter¬ 
course between Tamilakam and the outside world.^^ 
Endowed as were the Tamil kingdoms with a coastline of 
more than a thousand miles and with islands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the Tamil kingdoms probably developed sea¬ 
faring from very early times, a calling in which the Austrics, 
their predecessors on the Indian peninsula were accompli¬ 
shed.^® The pearls of the coasts of Ceylon and the Pandyan 
kingdom, the soft muslin of Madura, the peacocks, teak, 
and sandalwood of the western range reached Northern 
India and the Mediterranean regions, and a few Tamil 
words for exported commodities lingered in the Hebrew 
and Greek and Sanskrit tongues to indicate the extent of 

18 NILAKANTA SASTRI, K. A., For^gn Notices on South India, 
University of Madras, Madras, 1939. 

17 On the literary evidence read SRINIVASA IYENGAR, P. T., Pre- 
Aryan Tomil Culture, University of Madras, Madras; ED, History of the 
Tamils from the Earliest Times to 600 A.D., Coomaraswamy Naidu & Sons, 
Madras, 1929; SIVARAJA PILLAI, K. N., The Chronology of the Ancient 
Tamils, University of Madras, Madras, 1932. Cf. McCRINDLE, J. W., 
Ancient iTidia as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, London, 1877; 
ID., Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian, London, 1882. 

18 BAGCHL P- C., Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, translated 
from the French of SYLVAIN LEVI, JEAN PRZYLUSKI and JULES 
BLOCH, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1929. 
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southern trade earlier than Chandragupta Maurya and 
Megasthenes.“ The case for an independent and developed 
Tamil society at the opening of this epoch receives most 
strength from the independent cultured vocabulary and 
the literary conventions of the earliest Tamil poems extant 
which argue a very long period of literary and social 
culture preceding them.*® The absence of direct evidence 
for the growth of Tamil literature from its primitive and 
earliest stages is no indication that these stages did not 
exist, and it is the function of the critic to attempt 
reconstructions of earlier societies from the available 
evidence and from the laws of human development obser¬ 
vable in similar, societies. When Tamil literature makes 
its appearance in history, it does so as in a flourishing age 
of letters. But within this literature of a flourishing age 
are to be found the relics and reminiscences of tribal 
customs and primitive conventions and old forgotten far off 
things and battles long ago.*^ 

• • • ♦ 


In i^ite of the independent light thrown by Ancient 
Ta mil literature on the non-Aryan influences prevalent on 
the Indian peninsula, no non-Tamil speaking scholar 
appears to have hitherto published any work which necessi¬ 
tates the study of the entire volume of this literature in its 
original. The reasons for this neglect are many. The 
notion pointed out earlier that Sanskrit literature along 
with Pali is representative of the totality of Indian thought 
is widespread both in. India and outside of India. Since 
the Sanskrit language is an important representative of the 


SoiSSif. ' ^<^nguage. o.c., pp. 373-388. ^-Aryan 


of IYENGAR, P. T.. Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, University 


of the Tamils, o.c., THANI 
Centra Poetry. Colombo Book 
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Indo-European family of languages, it has been a subject 
of most industrious and laborious scholarship in Europe 
and America. Its affiliations with Old Iranian, with Greek 
and Latin, with Baltic and Slavonic, with Hittite and Celtic 
make it an indispensable study in Western Linguistics. 
Rig-Vedic literature is the earliest of the literatures of the 
Indo-European languages and has an importance that can 
be scarcely attributed to any other literature in the world. 

Further, in the field of Indian studies, there is a false 
assumption that the historic process in India is one of pro¬ 
gressive Aryanisation of the Indian peninsula, a process 
which, according to the same assumption, was complete 
several centuries before Christ and which did not accept 
of any exceptions. This assumption is responsible for the 
ignoring of the Austric and Dravidian constituents of Indian 
culture and of the process of Dravidisation of the Aryan 
speaking colonisers and the extent to which Dravidian 
cultures and languages held the field in Central and 
Northern India over long periods of time. Scholars like 
Max Muller and Sylvain Levi did deprecate the “ too 
exclusive examination of India from the Indo-European 
standpoint,” but so far it is only in the field of Linguistics 
that the non-Aryan elements have received a certain 
recognition. Pali literature, of course, as the sources for 
the study of Theravada Buddhism has been consistently 
examined with Sanskrit in the examination of ^re-Christian 
Indian thought, as also the Jaina literature "written in the 
Prakrits. 

The study of Sanskrit literature in Europe and • even 
America has been also promoted on the basis of suppositi¬ 
tious blood relationship between the Aryans of India and 
the Aryans of Europe. Max Muller did repudiate in later 
life the transfer of his linguistic nomenclature to ethnology 
by saying : 

“ I have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, 

I mean neither blood nor bones, nor hair, nor skull; I 
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mean simply those who speak an Aryan language...... 

To me an ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan 
blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a 
lingiiist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a 
brachycephalic grammar.” 22 


Nevertheless, among literary men in Germany, and to a 
lesser extent in other countries, appeals for greater interest 
in Sanskrit continued to be made on the basis of Aryan 
racial afBnity.^ These appeals, apart from their false and 
unscientific basis, ignored the contribution of the non- 
Aryan speakers of India to the development of Sanskrit 
literature and thought in centuries when the Sanskrit 
language occupied a position of eminence in the halls of 
learning all over India. 

The earliest Tamil poetry unlike the earliest Sanskrit 
poetry is predominantly secular and personal poetry. It 
is not the composition of a sacerdotal caste but of poets of 
Several castes and of different religious and philosophical 
beliefs. It is the poetry of a society in which the poet and 
the artiste played as educative a role as the priest in Rig- 
vedic society. It is a poetry that is not exclusively, not 
even predominantly, of kings and princes, but describes 
the sentiments, emotions and the ordinary life of ordinary 
people, of the hunters of the hills, the shepherds in the 
plains, the fisher-folk by-the sea and young lovers evefy- 
■^here. It speaks of valorous kings, of self-sacrificing 
chieftains, of patriotic mothers, of palaces and cities and of 
the poor and the lowly.. 


Even K A. Nilakanta Sastri, not always a reliable 
writer on Tamil influenc es, has^had to concede the unique 

*2 UUXJ-JKy JUUAN, S., and HADDON A C Wo a 

™ci«J TtXaOm,. p. 151, Jonathan c5e, ioSdo^ 1936 

L n'T UnivCTsily of 

at^all'-4n/S?^r 

Indians are not fl**^** of our flesh of hnna ^ existed.... Though the 
coy« mind a onr.mlod tn thf^;o?M'S MaS^oSSw/^ 
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picture of early society portrayed by Ancient Tamil poetry. 
He says: 

“If, as is commonly"lielieved, the colophons embody 
a tradition, which, apart from the corruptions ^d losses 
due to neglect and time, may be accepted as correct, 
then we must recognise in these poems a quantity of 
literary evidence of unique value ; because then, no other 
part of India can be said to provide such sober and 
realistic pictures of contemporary life and politics as these 
early Tamil classics furnish.” ^4 

It is not only as historical sources that these classics’ 
are of value. Judgments on various aspects of Ancient 
India remain incomplete and one-sided because of the 
ignoring of this ancient literature. The studies of culture 
and society by Sorokin, of literature by the Chadwicks, of 
history by Toynbee, of Education by Brubacher and Woody 
contain inaccurate inferences because they have been un¬ 
aware of this hterature which represents literary genres 
not to be found elsewhere. As a source for the study of 
Ancient.Indian Education, it offers unplumbed depths and 
unchartered seas. 


NILAKANTA SAST&I, K. A., Studies in Cole history and adtninis- 
tration, p. 1., University of Madras, Madras, 1932. 


The Place of English in 
Indian Education* 


C. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR 

Recent events in the Madras University bring to 
prominence two important (questions. Is the Rnglish 
Language the proper medium for education in our country ? 
Again, what .share of importance should be attached to the 
study of the English Eonguege end Literature iu our 
system of education ? On these two questions the view 
submitted in this article is, first, that the proper media of 
instruction in our system of education are our own great 
national languages, and that steps should at once be taken 
to bring about the substitution, and secondly, whether the 
medium of instruction be English or not, much less of the 
time and energy available for the education of our youth 
should be devoted to the pure study of the English 
Language than is at present insisted on by our Universities, 
especially that of Madras. 

The Turks once made an expedition into Persia, and 
because of the steep lines of mountains in Armenia, the 
Padshaw consulted which way they should get in. One of 
the council said : “ Here’s much ado how you shall get in ; 
but I hear nobody take care how you should get out.” We 
have found our way into Western science and culture in 
spite of the steep barrier of language and have conquered 

• This is a paper read by Rajaji to the Salem Teachers’ Association 
forty years ago and published on September 1, 1916 in the political fort¬ 
nightly, Commonweal, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. The article will be 
read with great interest for its lucid exposition of the unique function 
of language in the culture-development process, and for the cogency and 
vigour with which the thesis was presented so long ago by Raja}! to 
a body of teachers. The article came to light in the course of a search— 
now in progress—^for materials covering the early years of the dis¬ 
tinguished leader’s public life, by Mr. S. Krishnan of the USIS and is 
republished with Rajaji’s approval.-—Editor, 
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the country ; but we have no means of extricating our 
expeditionary force from the enclosing language, so that 
the wealth of the conquered country may pass to the 
Nation. In fixing English as the sole medium of instruction 
in all the departments of study here, as in English-speaking 
England or America, a grave miscalculation was made as 
to the future of Indian national life. Educative effort 
produced a class isolated in cultural form from the people. 
The languages of the people were not fed with the new 
aliment. Hence the full result of the impact of Western 
civilisation on Eastern culture could not be attained. 
When making a European language the medium of instruc¬ 
tion for spreading European knowledge in India, due 
allowance was not made for the persistent life of Eastern 
culture and Eastern languages; and an over-calculation 
was made as to the number of people who would come in 
time Under the direct influence of the new culture. This 
is the reason why the new knowledge has not reached the 
people and produced those beneficial results which other¬ 
wise were long overdue, and by vicious interaction, why it 
has failed to produce full results even in those few who 
have come imder its direct influence. While the people’s 
life remains much where it was ages ago, the University 
scholars are living in an unreal world of their own, fed on 
the culture and activities of a fanciful world that has 
nothing to do with the life of the community to which they 
belong. The culture of our Universities has no real living 
connection with the life around us. The best products of 
our Universities actually live in a fanciful world brought 
over from Europe. They deal with what may be realities 
elsewhere, but only with shadows and unrealities as far as 
India goes. 

Had a gradual substitution of the national languages 
been provided for, after a half-century of work modern 
civilisation and knowledge would have found a real resting 
place in-the languages of the people, and there would have 
been a living connection between the life of the nation and 
3 
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the culture of its Universities. At present the two are 
apart. A cultured product of our Universities would be 
intellectually more at home if permitted to move in English 
society than.among his own people; and he has to lead a 
strange and pernicious double life, with a foreign culture 
existing only in his brain for individual intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment, and conforming to the actual daily life and thought 
of quite a different community. There is not that beneficial 
mutual interaction between the highest products of culture 
and the growing national life at its average level, which is 
the true national function of culture and not individual 
intellectual pleasure. 

Indeed, the more complete the product of the Univer¬ 
sity, and the more teenly he enjoys his English literature, 
the more inseparable to him is the EngUsh language from 
that culture, and the more hopelessly impossible to him is 
the act of transferring that culture on to the life of the non- 
English-knowing people around him. So vicious has been 
the training that it is not possible for us, except with the 
•highest effort of intellectual detachment and imagination 
to conceive of .University education being imparted 
through our own national tongues. 

To develop in the body and the soul the fullest extent 
of beauty and perfection of which they are capable is the 
aim of education as put by Plato. But in successive ages, 
and in different communities, there has not been agreement 
as to what is beauty or perfection. 

A proper conception of education to serve as a guide 
to actual practice must be relative in every way to the state 
of development of the society in which it is given. Perfec¬ 
tion of life in Athens of the age of Plato is different from 
perfection of life in the Arabia of the age of Muhammad ; 
very different from what it was in the eighteenth-centurv 
Oxford; or what it is in modem India in our own changing 
times; and this again is not what it was in India at the time 
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of the Mahabharata, or what it was in the seventeenth 
century, or what it is in modern London or Paris. 

In times of unrest and change in any community, in 
educational conceptions, as in social and intellectual life, 
the type of culture is not absolutely accepted and may be 
regarded only as a stage in development. We are in such 
an age of unrest in our community. 

■ During such times of unrest and change, even where 
the community governs itself in matters of education, the 
conservative classes, and the very schools and the Univer¬ 
sities which are the channels by which adult culture flows 
to the yoimg, offer conservative and traditional obstruction 
to any change in themselves to correspond to the changes 
in moving national hfe. Added to this difficulty, where the 
education of such communities vests by the chance of 
politics in an external force. Monarch, or People, the 
mistakes which such an external agency is always liable 
to commit in the gradual adjustment of educational pro¬ 
cesses to national ideals are likely to be greater during such 
periods of unrest, whose changing pulse they naturally fail 
successfully, and quickly to feel. 

Witness the troublesome unsolved questions of literary, 
scientific or technical education, moral or religious or 
secular instruction, standards of efficiency in various 
departments of education,^on which the battles are fought 
unaided by the potent answers of the voice and the life of 
the people. If our University culture had been imparted 
through our own languages, and'the people had had access 
to the new wealth of knowledge, these questions would not 
have been permitted to be questions of cold logic based on 
the notions of individual philosophers and faddists, but 
would have been solved by the involuntary and irresistible 
force of national life and experience. 

For an age of unrest and change, continual readju^- 
ment by small and imperceptible steps should be provided 
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for in any schema of national education. Otherwise the 
cleavage between educational process and national life is 
bound, in order to bring about the necessary concordance, 
to end in sudden revolutions in the former. However 
necessary and ultimately desirable the final results of such 
revolutions may be, yet, during the actual period of violent 
change, the work must suffer. 

In maintaining that the national languages of India 
should be the media of instruction in the schools and 
Universities no stress need be laid on what is generally put 
forward, especially by the teaching profession, as the chief 
argument in the matter, viz., the great waste of energy 
over a foreign and difficult language ; nor need we consider 
the proof of this waste by seeing how far it explains the 
general lassitude following University studies in most cases 
in our country. The waste of time and energy is in the 
lower stages of education, wherein there is no justification 
whatever for maintaining English as the medium for 
instruction. As for University, and, generally, higher 
education, the standard of proficiency in English necessary 
for the purpose has been greatly exaggerated. To serve 
as a working medium for instruction in the highest courses 
of study, a very easily attainable degree of proAciency in 
English, is quite sufficient, which need not involve any 
deplorable loss of energy. But the one aspect here insisted 
upon is the national effect of starving the languages of the 
country, and imprisoning culture in a foreign language. 

It is no answer to say that the medium pf instruction 
in Universities- does not matter, and that there is nothing 
in it to prevent the absorption of science and the growth of 
thought and literature in oiu own languages, if men realised 
the duty they owed to their nation and its languages. It 
is idle to refuse to recognise the very great effect the 
medium of thought and instruction in the Universities has 
upon the life of the cultured classes, and upon their capacity 
to add to the literature of a language in which they were 
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not brought up to think in the higher levels. It would be 
ignoring the potent direct influence which the activities of 
the seats of learning in any country have upon the growth 
of the language and literature of that country. 

. Not having provided for gradual change in this matter, 
we must accept the only other cure, a revolution with all 
its immediate evils. Our national life demands that the 
new knowledge must come on the sacred vehicles of the 
national tongues. English must go, and the people’s, 
languages come into the Universities, even as, in England, 
the tyranny of the classical languages had to yield in favour 
of Science and the living language. 

The incidental immediate loss of power due to the 
crude condition in which many of the national languages 
were allowed by us to remain, and the absence of necessary 
books, may cause great confusion, pessimism, and even 
despair. But these are the well known and necessary evils 
of all revolutions. We must reap the reward of past 
neglect. But the sooner the change, the less violent the 
gathering force and the revolution. 

It should be remembered that there is no gain what¬ 
ever, except’ for individual enjoyment, in a merely higher 
degree of culture which cannot flow in full quantity to the 
people. It is far better to have even a much lower degree 
of culture if, by its form and nature, it be really and fully 
fluid and assimilable. 

Let us, therefore, focus public opinion on this matter 
and hasten the inevitable revolution, so that the travail 
may be easy. 

Those who are of this opinion need not be taken to be 
wanting in keenness of enjoyment of English literature or 
in_ a Just appreciation of the cultural value of that great 
literature. But they hold that it should be relegated to its 
proper place in Indian education. The culture of that 
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literature and.the reality of it in Indian life should be 
proved by divesting it of its unessential English form, and 
clothing it in our own tongues ; and, not mistaking words 
and symbols for the things themselves, by finding for it 
final and permanent shape in thought and action, which 
alone are the real life and body of all true culture^ 

Constructive work should be begun at once to break 
the force of the coming revolution as much as possible. 
The work of feeding the national languages with modern 
thought and knowledge must be taken up with patriotic 
zeal. What appears crude, make-shifty, hybrid, and 
vulgar today will become the plastic, wealthy, scientific 
and standard language of the next generation. What now 
seems pure, correct and classical, though unyielding, will 
be treated as stiff and antiquated then. Let us begin the 
patriotic work of translation, taking no thought of purity 
of language, but only of advancement of national education. 
Truth, time, and the people, will sift the product, and 
make the standard. 

To believe that English will become the national 
language of the people of United India is obviously absurd. 
No less absurd is the more moderate hope that-English will 
occupy such a place as a universal second language as to 
perform the function of conveying thought and knowledge 
to the people as a whole, however much it may serve as a 
political lingua franca. We cannot dispense with the 
national languages. There is no insuperable difficulty on 
account of the number of the prevailing languages. Each 
one of the greater Indian languages is sufficiently strong 
to serve as the language for many Universities. Tamil 
serves as the language for a population about half the total 
population of France, and Telugu for a larger number. 
Tamil is spoken by more than three times the population 
of Sweden, and Telugu by about four times that number, 
^di is spoken by about 60 millions; the populatiim of 
Germany is only 70 milUons. BengaH is spoken, by a 
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population much bigger than that of France or that of the 
United Kingdom—^England, Scotland and Ireland together 
Are these languages not to be the languages of Universities 
for the training and culture of the youths of these several 
communities ? 

The study of English literature in our Universities 
should continue. The study of one or two fqjreign 
languages is very essential for true culture. Huxley once 
summarised the advantages of such study. “The know¬ 
ledge of some other language than one’s own is of singular 
intellectual value. One of the safest ways of delivering 
yourself from the bondage of wDrds is to know how ideas 
look in words to which you are not accustomed. Many of 
the faults and mistakes of ancient philosophers are traceable 
to confusion of the symbol with the thought which it 
embodied, a confusion to which they were led by their not 
knowing any language but their own. A foreign language 
opens new fields in art and in science. Then there is the. 
practical value of such knowledge,” especially where it is 
the language of the great nation that governs us.. Adminis¬ 
tration and commerce as well as national politics are 
rendered easy by a wide knowledge of English. Lastly : 

“ You will know your own language better if you learn an 
additional language.” 

For all these purposes a good working acquaintance 
with English is quite enough. A standard no higher than 
that which is demanded for French and Glerman in British 
Universities, or better still that which is insisted on in 
English in German Universities, is nearer the ideal than 
the present extremely high and compulsory University 
standard, which takes away an undue share of the time 
and energy of our University students to the detriment of 
real education. There cannot be any thing more atrocious 
than that our young men who have enough English to go 
through all advanced Sciences from English books, and 
with English teachers, and who satisfy severe tests con- 
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ducted in English in those branches of knowledge by 
Doctors of Science, History and PhUosophy, brought from 
England and Scotland, should yet be debarred from all 
branches of University Education simply because they do 
not also pass a severe test in pure English conducted by 
English-speaking scholars of the older Universities of 
England with, in most cases, no sense of moderation or 
proportion induced by a study of modern sciences. Such 
a system lays a premium upon mere language attainment, 
and keeps off much really good material from our Univer¬ 
sities. The enormous loss to national life and culture 
cannot be adequately estimated and would be tolerated 
nowhere else. 

After all^ for culture in the Matthew-Arnoldian sense— 
of possession of* a just criticism of life, of refinement in 
intellectual thought and emotion—one may doubt whether 
Eastern culture has much to learn from the West. With 
our own literature, our manners and our life, I believe we 
take no mean place in the scale of civilisation in this sense. 
True, even here, we need not believe that the West has 
nothing to teach us; but it is maintained that in Spread, 
in extension of the higher life over all classes, we have 
succeeded better ; that the average national level of culture 
in this sense is on the whole higher among us than in 
Western communities. In self-restraint, the breadth of 
philosophical and moral vision, in the realisation of the 
higher elements of life, a far deeper culture beautifies the 
life and manners of our people, the literate as well as the 
common and ilhterate, than really can be claimed by the 
people of the West on behalf of their masses. There is not 
much need to draw on English or other Western literature" 
for progress in this direction. Equipped with a study of 
our own literatures and philosophies, we can attain a very 
high degTTO of literary, moral and aesthetic culture. The 
real want is in the direction of political and social strength, 
and on the material. side of civilisation. Here is exotic 
nourishment needed, and for this, Western science and 
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history are our foster-mothers. All effort, therefore, should 
turn in this direction, and the energy of our Universities 
should not be wasted on the unnecessary, but ought to be 
conserved for things essential. If there is anything in the 
West that the East should absorb, it is not its civilisation 
on the intellectual or emotional, moral or philosophical 
side, but it is the material, and what are usually considered 
the baser, elements of it. To us the material element is 
the all-important part. 

Apart from the importance and value of science for 
our national progress, the methods of science and scientific 
training have the highest cultural value, and are just the 
elements of education most necessary to perfect our national 
type of intellect. 

$ 

It is believed by some, taken for granted without 
sufficient examination of causes, that a large number, if not 
most, of our students are unfit for scientific culture, and 
are suited only for literary, historical or philosophical 
courses of study. This is a false belief. These defects 
are made, not born. They are developed by a long process 
of parental and pedagogic error continued also by the 
vicious reaction of one generation of mistrained boys upon 
the succeeding generation. Put our boys and girls through 
the proper training from their childhood onwards ; they 
will not be inferior to any other in the world, in this or in 
any other respect. 

Against the reduction of the high and compulsory 
standard of attainment now demanded by some of our 
Universities irrespective of the particular departments oi 
study in which the students specialise, it is argued by some 
that it would be an ugly spectacle if holders of high Univer¬ 
sity degrees spoke and wrote unidiomatic and incorrect 
English. It wants some effort to get over any convention. 
It seems absurd that an M.A., of the Madras University 
should not talk chaste idiomatic English. But it does not, 
4 
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if he is unable to talk or write even indifferent Tamil, his 
own mother tongue. The supreme ugliness of the preten¬ 
sion to be a cultured Indian, though entirely ignorant of 
Samskrit, pronoimcing even the very names of your places 
and your languages as ignorant foreigners pronounce them, 
and unable to express the commonest sentiments in your 
own mother tongue, this ugliness is not realised. Our 
futile though praiseworthy attempt to write and speak, for 
the commonest purposes of life, the language of another 
nation without error of idiom or style, instead of our own ; 
the hybrid jargon of the conversations of our educated 
men when unbending in the Vernaculars, are really the 
ugliest things in this world which we do not realise. 
University men of Oxford or Cambridge do not feel it a 
shame if they are unable to talk or write idiomatic French 
or German, as spoken and written by born Frenchmen and 
Germans; but, indeed, they would feel it a shame if they 
did not learn to talk and write the very best English. 

An Indian Degree, it should be remembered is not an 
English Degree. Nor is an'Indian University a branch of 
the Universities on the Cam and the Isis. An Indian 
Degree should be recognised as an Indian Degree, and 
should connote high culture and learning in Arts and 
Sciences, which are of all languages and not of English 
alone. It should no doubt connote a good working acquain¬ 
tance with one or even two of the modem foreign 
languages of importance, like English, French or German. 
But above all it should connote the very best knowledge 
of Samskrit, which contains all the living though ancient 
culture of India; while the principal language of the 
University and its Faculties, the language of its arts and' 
its sciences, should be one or other of the great living 
languages of the people. Then alone will the culture of 
the Universities perform its national function. 


iiUorms us^at his views as expressed forty years aeo in this 
article remain uncl^ed. (Editor, Tamil Culture) ^ ® 
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NOTE 

The above in substance was placed before the Salem 
Teachers’ Association at a debate held on the subject. There 
was remarkable unanimity of opinion in support of the 
views expressed above, with one noteworthy exception. 
The President of the Association, Mr. P. Seshadri, now 
English Professor and Vice-Principal-Elect of the Benares 
Hindu College, expressed from the Chair a dissenting view, 
the logic of which the writer failed to follow. He said that 
we owe a great deal to the English language and English 
literature; there was not a single good movement of 
modem India in politics, social reform, literature or even 
religion, which could not be directly traced to the effect of 
English literature. Granting, it follows that we ought to 
be grateful, it does not follow that we should eternally keep 
a foreign language as a medium for instruction. He said 
that it was a retrograde step to give up the elevating study 
of English literature. But this step no one proposed. He 
further maintained that the best proof of the error of the 
proposal would come in the actual experiment of it, as the 
people of the country would certainly send their boys to 
the English teaching Colleges, and not to the Tamil, Telugu, 
Marathi, Hindi, or Bengali Universities; a wrong argu¬ 
ment, proceeding on an unfair competition between a pro¬ 
tected institution and an unprotected one. What we ask for 
is a proper share of protection for Universities constituted 
as we suggest, which we maintain will ultimately be of 
the highest national value. He also added that in area and 
spoken strength the languages of India were not big enough 
to serve as University languages, a position obviously 
erroneous. If he referred to the smallness of the literate 
population, this applies as much to English as to the Indian 
languages. The large percentage of illiteracy even in 
mother tongues is a condition that can and ought to be 
remedied quite apart from the question of language in 
Univemties. Mr. Seshadri laid no stress on the absence 
of suitable books in Indian languages, as evidently he felt 
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that it was a defect which was as much an effect of the 
existing state of things as an objection to a change, and we 
cannot wait to begin till everything is ready. 

C. R. 



ENGLISH AS THE MEDIUM OF 
EDUCATION* 

My article on the above subject has been adversely 
criticised by your Allahabad contemporary, the Leader, in 
its Editorial of September 17, by merely repeating the 
more plausible arguments among those advanced by the 
Principal of the Benares College, which I had already 
noticed in my original article. 

The Leader charges me with a confusion of thought 
that is said to vitiate my logic, but does not choose to point 
it out, nor guard itself against a very inexcusable and real 
confusion of ideas in which Mr. P. Seshadri’s arguments 
were lost, viz., that of confounding education through the 
medium of English, with instruction in modern science and 
thought—two totally distinct things. 

0 

My chief point was this: Western knowledge and 
culture would flow more easily than at present to the 
masses, if ^e employed the medium of our own languages 
in the Universities and schools. I also maintain that our 
languages will not improve in adaptability to modem 
science and modern thought unless we begin to emplov 
them for the purposes of education in the Universities eUid 
schools. The Leader has not met either of these points.’ 

A supposed inconsistency is referred to, in connection 
with a passage quoted from my article, wholly based on 

^^•^Published in Commonweal on October 6th, 1916 as a letter to the 
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a total misunderstanding of the meaning of the first person 
plural in the sentence quoted. Whereas I referred to the 
few English-educated men,* your Allahabad contemporary 
reads the whole nation into it, and an inconsistency natu¬ 
rally follows. A perusal of the passage referred to would 
show the obvious error of the criticism. 

The Leader refers with great eloquence to England 
“ the proud possessor of an Empire,” and points out that it 
“ derived its culture and the inspiration for its insti^tions 
through the Greek and Latin languages,” I fear I do not 
see here that close reasoning and that preference for ideas 
rather than for words, the absence of which the Leader 
deplores in my article. I have not been able to see the 
correctness of this parallel either as to the facts relied 
upon, or as to their having occurred after, or in spite of, 
England’s becoming the possessor of an Empire' or of the 
bearing of the comparison on the question at issue. I 
believed English boys at no time studied their history of 
England in Greek or Latin; or their geography, or their 
mathematics, or even their science, in any language but 
their own. I fancy they learnt even Greek and Roman 
History only in English. I also never heard they conducted 
their scientific journals in England in Greek or Latin at 
any time, nor that they ever acted on the policy of improv¬ 
ing their own language by letting it alone and carefully 
avoiding the use of it in teaching science and other branches 
of knowledge in their schools- and Colleges. 

In any discussion on this subject, there can be no pro¬ 
fitable result if we confound the subject-matter of studies, 
viz., modern science and modern knowledge, with the 
medium of instruction ; and this error vitiates the Leader*s 
criticism, as it did Mr. Seshadri’is remarks. 

Salem. C. Rajagopalachariab., 



Linguistic Prehistory 
of India* 

—IVIUKRAY B. EMENEAU 

At some time in the second millennium b.c., probably 
comparatively early in the millennium, a band or bands of 
speakers of an Indo-European language, later to be called 
Sanskrit, entered India over the northwest passes. This is 
our linguistic doctrine which has been held now for more 
than a century and a half. There seems to be no reason 
to distrust the arguments for it, in spite of the traditional 
Hindu ignorance of any such invasion, their doctrine that 
Sanskrit is “ the language of the gods,” and the somewhat 
chauvinistic clinging to the old tradition even to-day by 
some Indian scholars. Sanskrit, “ the language of the gods,” 
I shall therefore assume to have been a language brought 
from the Near East or the Western world by the nomadic 
bands. 

These invaders did not penetrate into a linguistic 
vacuum. What did they find to the east of the passes ? If 
the archaeologists’ reconstruction and chronology of the 
events are at all well-founded, they iound over the whole 
of the Indus Valley a high culture (the Harappa culture 
of the archaeologists), which was a sibling or a remote 
cousin of the high cultures of the Near East—^Egypt, the 
Fertile Cresent, Mesopotamia.' Here were great and small 

•This i>aper was read by Prof. Emeneau, before the American 
PhQosopliical Society, Philadelphia, on April 23, 1954 and is reprinted in 
Tamil CuUitre with tteir permission. 

iSee, fcfl, Uadcay. Ernest, Early Indian civilizations, London, Luzac 
and Co, 19tt; Wheder, R. E. M. (now Sir Mortimer), in various places, 
esp. Ancient India 8; 74—76, Jan. 1947, and The Cambridge history of 
India, supp. voL The Indus Civilization, (Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1953; 
Piggott, Stuaxt Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C., PeUcan Book, Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, 19^ wiUi good select bibliographies. 
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cities, whose life was based on the riverine agriciiltnre 
permitted by a great river and its tributaries in a vast, 
irrigable, alluvial valley. The probabilities are that the 
culture was as rigidly regimented and as firmly based on 
a system of serfdom or slavery as were the Near Eastern 
cultures.^ So far the excavations have not yielded, and it 
seems improbable that they will in future yield, evidence 
of a material brilliance such as that of Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. It may be that the Harappa culture was the 
“ repellent ” thing that one of its interpreters^ has called 
it—“ drab ” or “ dull ” * might be a better, because a less 
subjective, word. 

For our present interest, hpwever, it is to be recalled 
that this culture was literate. The many short inscriptions 
on seals are written in a script that is non-identical in its 
forms with either the Egyptian hieroglyphs or the Meso¬ 
potamian cuneiform, but that is somewhat similar to the 
early stages of both in that it probably developed from a 
picture-writing, rebus-like in nature, and was apparently, 
like both, syllabic in its structure.® The unknown script 
and subject-matter, combined with the shortness of the 
inscriptions, have so far defied convincing decipherment. 

The most ambitious attempt up to date, that of Father 
Heras,® has posited that the language is an old member of 
the Dravidian family which is now located chiefly in 
South and Central India, but which stfll has an outlying 
member, Brahui, in the highlands of Baluchistan to the 
west of the Indus Valley. There is nothing a priori against 
this assumption. Speakers of Dravidian languages now 

2 Wheeler, Ancient India, loc. cit. 

sPiggot, op. cit. 201. 

4“Dull" is Wheeler’s word in Tamil Culture 2 : 20, 1953; he declares, 
however, in The Indus Civilization, 63 f. that the remains suggest “ an 
aestoetic capacity more broadly based than the recovered examples of 
it alone would indicate," an aesthetic capacity perhaps expended in part 
on the perishable art of wood-carving. 

spiggott, op. cit. 178—181. Kroeber’s term “stimulus diffusion" must 
be called to mind- 

6 Many articles in Indian journals have been devoted to this “ decipher¬ 
ment.” It seems unnecessary to list them. 
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number about 90 ihilHons or just tinder one quarter of the 
population of the Indian subcontinent (making the family 
the fifth or sixth largest in the world). The geographical 
distribution, and the nature of the boundary in Central 
India between Dravidian speakers and the speakers of the 
Indo-Aryan languages that descend from the invader 
language Sanskrit, are good evidence that Dravidian has 
been steadily retreating before Indo-Aryan. The Dravi- 

dian-speakers of the farthest South, the Tamil-speakers, 
e^ly acquired a high culture with all the features of the 
North Indian culture that was framed in Sanskrit. Even 
the grammar and the literary criticism of the Sanskritic 
culture were among the early borrowings and are the 
subjects of the earliest extant Tamil text. As is usual 
in India, no exact dating of this early literature is possible, 
but it is clearly no later than the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era and may well be pre-Christiary^amil script 
is known from the Arikamedu finds of the first century 
A.D. And the presence of Aiokan inscriptions in Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialects as far south as Mysore State in the 
third century b.c. is witness to the spread of Sanskritic 
culture southwards prior to this period—^for who could 
have been addressed by Asoka in Indo-Aryan dialects if 
not literate brahmans who had settled in the South in some 
numbers on their missionary occasions ? 

Be that as it may, it has been claimed that the far 
southern, Tamil form of the brahmanical Sanskritic culture 
of India shows in its earliest remains so many specific high 
features that are not North Indian, that we must posit a 
high^ culture in South India prior to the spread of the 
brahmanical culture there. Archaeological evidence to 
substantiate these claims, howeyer, is still lacking.^ Yet, 
taking all together, the assumption that the language of 
the Indus Valley documents was Dravidian is clearly not 
fantastic. 


4: 89, July 1947—Jan. 1948, with some 

pibliography. 
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In spite of this, the attempts at interpretation have 
not been convincing. Since the subject-matter of the 
documents is unknown, any subject-matter, i.e. meaning, 
that is assigned to any element of the script, is arbitrary. 
A succession of arbitrary meanings thus assigned to the 
symbols (with, to be sure, a little aid from Sumerian texts) 
may, in fact, be.made to coincide with a Dravidian-like 
succession of phonemes, but only for short stretches of the 
material. The Indus Valley material is made up of a fairly 
large number of short inscriptions, but it is only by positing 
numerous arbitrary variations of sound and of meaning 
for the same symbols that anything like a coherent system 
can be made to run through the total corpus. It is this 
necessity to vary, or, in other words, this self-given per¬ 
mission to vary in the sound and meaning that are attached 
to the smallish number of different symbols, plus the 
ol ctetoTig Tfiesninp, has 

convinced the interested scholars that the method used has 
been an unconvincing one—^that, to put it more crudely, 

, by this method one can give the inscriptions any interpre¬ 
tation one'wishes. 

In fact, promising as it has seemed to assume Dravidian 
membership for the Harappa language, it is not the only 
possibility. Professor W. Norman Brown has pointed out 
(The United States and India and Pakistan, 131-132, Cam¬ 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953) that Northwest 
India, i.e. the Indus Valley and adjoining parts of India, 
has during most of its history had Near Eastern elements 
in its political and cultural make-up at least as prominently 
as it had true India elements of the Gangetic and Southern 
types. The passage is so important that it is quoted in full: 

More ominous yet was another consideration. Parti- - 
Uon now would reproduce an ancient, recurring, and 
sinister incompatibility between the Northwest and the 
rest of the subcontinent, which, but for a few brief periods 
of uneasy cohabitation, had kept them politically apart or 
hostile and had rendered the subcontinent defensively 
weak. When an intrusive people came through the passes 
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and established itself there, it was at first spiritually closer 
to the relatives it had Isft behind than to any group 
already in India. Not until it had been separated from 
those relatives for a fairly long period and had succeeded 
in pushing eastward would it loosen the external ties. 

In period after period this seems to have been true. In 
the third millennium b.c. the Harappa culture in the Indus 
Valley was partly similar to contemporary western Asian 
civilizations and partly to later historic Indian culture of 
the Ganges valley. In the latter part of the next millen¬ 
nium the earliest^ Aryans, living in the Punjab and 
composing the hymns of the Rig Veda, were apparently 
more like their linguistic and religious kinsmen, the 
Iranians, than like their eastern Indian contemporaries. 

In the middle of the next millennium the Persian Achae- 
menians for two centuries held the Northwest as satrapies. 
After Alexander had tnvaded India (327/6-325 b.c.) and 
Hellenism had arisen, the Northwest too was Hellenized, 
and once more was partly Indian and partly western. 

And after Islam entered India, the Northwest again was 
associated with Persia, Bokhara, Central Asia, rather 
than with India, and considered itself Islamic first and 
Indian second. 

The periods during which the Punjab has been 
culturally assimilated to the rest of northern India are 
few if any at all. Periods of political assimilation are 
almost as few ; perhaps a part of the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. under the Mauryas ; possibly a brief period 
under the Indo-Greek king Menander in the second 
century b.c. ; another brief period under the Kushanas 
in the first and second century a.d. ; an even briefer period 
imder the Muslim kingdom of Delhi in the last quarter 
of the twelfth century a.d. ; a long one under the great 
Mughals in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a.d. ; 
a century imder the British, 1849-1947. 

Though this refers to cultural and political factors, it 
is a warning that we must not leap to linguistic conclusions 
too hastil;5j. The early, but probably centuries-long 
condition in which Sanskrit, a close ally of languages of 
Iraii, was restricted to the northwest (though it was not 
the only language there) and the rest of India was not 
Sanskritic in spee^, may well have been mirrored earlier 
by s period when some other language invader from the 
Near Bast—a relative of Sumerian pr of Blaiuitic or what 
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not—was spoken and written in the Indus Valley. It is 
not ruled out, of course, that this anonymous Near Easterner 
might have been only one of the languages spoken in the 
Indus Valley—perhaps that of invaders and conquerors— 
while the indigenous population spoke another language— 
perhaps one of the Dravidian stock, or perhaps one of the 
Munda stock, which is now represented only by a handful 
of languages in the backwoods of Central India. 

On leaving this highly speculative question, we can 
move on to an examination of the Sanskrit records, and we 
find in them linguistic evidence of contacts between the 
Sanskrit-speaking invaders and the other linguistic groups 

within India. 

/ 

/Whenever two language communities come in contact 
and remain in contact for any appreciably long period, the 
languages have some effect lipoh each other’s structure. 
Borrowing of words in one or the other direction or in both 
is the most obvious effect. But there may also be a shift 
of sound systems, borrowing of derivational or inflectional 
morphemes, or borrowing of syntactical traits. / 

y 

Sanskrit scholarship in the West soon saw that some 
of the non-Indo-European features of Sanskrit were Dravi¬ 
dian (or possibly Munda) in type. The retroflex (domal 
or cerebral) consonants in Sanskrit may be explained for 
some of their occurrences as being the reflexes of Indo- 
European consonant clusters of certain t3q)es. The fact, 
however, that the later in Indo-Aryan linguistic history we 
go, the greater is the incidence of retroflex consonants, and 
the further fact that most of the Dravidian languages and 
Proto-Dravidian itself have this type of consonant in 
abundance (the case is not so clear for Munda, but is in all 
probability similar), can only lead to the conclusion that 
the later Indo-Aryan developments are due to a borrowing 
of indigenous speech habits through bilingualis m, and to 
the well-grounded suspicion that even the early develop¬ 
ment of retrofiexes from certain Indo-European consonant 
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clusters results from the same historic cause.® The same 
argument applies also to the development of absolutives 
(otherwise called genmds) in Sanskrit; this non-finite 
verb form and its syntactic use are so closely parallel to a 
feature of Dravidian and so unlike what is found in the 
other old Indo-European languages that we must certainly 
posit Dravidian influence here.® 

# 

Prima facie, it should have been easy to examine the 
Sanskrit dictionary for possible borrowing^ from Dravidian. 
There were, however, several blocking factors. First and 
perhaps most important was the assumption, usually but 
not always only implicitly made and seldom argued or 
supported by evidence, that the Sanskrit-speaking invaders 
of Northwest India were people of a high, or better, a virile, 
culture, who found in India only culturally feeble 
barbarians, and that consequently the borrowings that 
patently took place from Sanskrit and later Indo-Aryan 
languages into Dravidian were necessarily the only borrow¬ 
ings that could have occurred. Indian civilization itself, 
with its enthronement of Sanskrit at the expense of other 
languages, taught Western scholars to think this way about 
Sanskrit. Moreover, the early days of Indo-European 
scholarship were without benefit of the spectacular 
archaeological discoveries that were later to be made in 
the Mediterranean area, Mesopotamia, and the Indus Valley. 
It was but natural to operate with the hidden, but anachro¬ 
nistic, assumption that the earliest speakers of Indo- 
European languages were like the classical Greeks or 
Romans—prosperous, urbanized bearers of a high civiliza- 

«This doctrine is held by, e.g., Bloch, Jules, Sanskrit et dravidlen, 
Bull Soc. Ling. Paris 25: 1—21, esp. 4—6, 1925; Some problems of Indo- 
Aryan philology. Bull. School Orient. Stud. 5 : 731—733, 1930; UIndo- 
arryen du Veda aux temps modemes, 53 fif., 325, Paris, 1934; Katre, S. M, 
Some problems of historical linguistics iw, Indo-Aryan, 135 ff., Bombay, 

’ J^okosch, E., A comparative Germanic grammar, 39, Philadelphia" 
3^®' Jakob, Altindische Grammatik 1 : 165, § 144 (a) Anm; 

^t^gen, 1896, with earlier bibliography, Gundert in 1889, Ztschr. 
deutscju morgenlandtschen Ges. 23: 517 ff., having apparently the earliest 
suggestion. 

• 9 Cf. Bloch, Bull. School Orient. Stud. 5 : 733 _^ 735 , 1930 . 
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tion destined in its later phases to conquer all Europe and 
then a great part of the earth—^rather than to recognize 
them for what they doubtless were—^nomadic, barbarous 
looters and cattle-reivers whose fate it was through the 
centuries to disrupt older civilizations but to be civilized 
by them. This was in all probability the event in India as 
it was in Greece or in the late Roman Empire.'® 

This assumption led in the long run to another block— 
the methodological tendency of the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century to attempt to 
find Indo-European etymologies for the greatest possible 
portion of the vocabularies of the Indo-European languages 
(see also note 10), even though the object could only be 
achieved by flights of phonological and semantic fancy. 
Latin perhaps was the greatest sufferer from this urge," 
but none of the languages was exempt, and Sanskrit was 
no exception. It was the less pardonable in dealing with 
a language spoken and written iii India, where even casual 
inspection of the Dravidian languages would have suggested 
some borrowings, at least, from Dravidian into Sanskrit.'^ 


10 Mingled with this essentially Europe-centered attitude was that 
other strand in late eighteenth century thinking, the “ romantic ” one 
stressed by Mayrhofer, Manfred, Saeculum 2; 54 ff., 1951. It led to 
Sanskrit being regarded (to use Mayrhofer’s phrase) as “ die ur_ste aller 
Ursprachen,” as an exemplar of purity and freedom from all non-Indo- 
European influence. The' IndorEuropean savages, in short, were the 
noblest of all noble savages. But this, of course, is ethnocentrism all 
over again. 

11 Cf. Lane, George S., Lang. 25 : 335-337, 1949. 

12 "nie borrowings from the vernacular Middle Indo-Aryan into 
Sanskrit, when the latter became, as it early did, a hieratic and then a 
dead language in which speakers of Middle Indo-Aryan languages com¬ 
posed freely, form anothp portion of the Sanskrit lexicon which must 
be identified and not subjected to fantastic Indo-European etymologizing. 
Paul Tedesco has made many notable contributions here, but he also is 
willing to operate with a methodology in which the Dravidian languages 
do not exist except as borrowers from Indo-Aryan. One example of this 
is his treatment of words for “belly, stomach” in Sanskrit pi^aka- 
“ basket,” Archaeologica orientalia in memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, 218, 
Locust VaUey, N. Y., 1952. Whatever may be the etymology of Br. pi<l 
“belly, stomach” (so with Bray, rather than pth]I<l with Linguistic 
Survey of India), the Go. pir id. is rather to be interpreted as going with 
Te. pegu, pregu “ entrail, gut, bowel ” than as borrowed from an Indo- 
Aryan ‘petta-. More striking is the Sanskrit word mala- “garland, 
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The third blocking factor has been for long the general 
ignorance of and indifference to the Dravidian languages, 
even among professed Indological linguistic scholars'. 
They must not, of course, b6 judged too harshly. The 
Dravidian languages are not easy, most of them are 
languages spoken by backwoods ** primitives and are 
badly reported, the four literary languages have enormous 
literatures; ars (et scientia) longa, vita hrevis, ^ 

Finally, a fourth blocking factor has been the general. 
caution of Indo-European scholars when confronted with 
a substratum situation. In this they were justified, for 
apart from Basque, the substrata that have been operated 
with in the study of the history of European languages 
have been languages that are fragmentarily recorded and 
badly known (e.g. Gaulish Celtic), not really on record 
(e.g. Illyrian), or not understood (e.g. Etruscan). In the 
case of Sanskrit, however, the Dravidian substratum is 
easily accessible in its dozen or more living languages and 
in that a Proto-Dravidian can be worked out, given enough 
scholars interested in the matter. 


The end result of the block, however, was that very few 
scholars attempted to identify borrowings from Dravidiaii 
into Sanskrit; those who were interested worked un¬ 
methodically and without establishing criteria for recogni¬ 
tion of probable, possible, and unlikely examples, and their 
results were universally ignored. The Sanskrit etymolo¬ 
gical dictionary of Uhlenbeck (1898-1899)^^ and the Indo- 
European etymological dictionary of Walde and Pokorny 


wreath^' which cm be provided with an Indo-Aryan etymology only 
^th Uie utoost ingenuity (Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc. 67: 85 ff., 1947). 
rope” me a ni n gs in modern Indie vernaculars may belong to 
etymologized as Tedesco does. But the SaiSkrit 
gMland word may well be borrowed from the Dravidian group of 
words given m Appendix 1, etym. 13, which see for details. ^ ^ 

^ assies etymologisches Wbrterbuch der 

altinduchen Sproche, Amsterdam. 1898-1899. He mentions nM 
language though without anv detaU sw dravid? ^ u # 
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(1930-1932) completely ignore the work of Gundert 
(1869),“ Kittel (1872, 1894),“ and Caldwell (1856, 1875)." 

More recent work by Jules Bloch (1925, 1930, 1934)“ 
attempted to salvage some items from the early attempts, 
and in the 40*s T. Burrow in an important series of articles 
(1945, 1946, 1948)“ attempted'to set up methodological 
principles (see Appendix 1) and suggested Dravidian 
sources for some five hundred Sanskrit words. Collabora¬ 
tive work by Burrow and myself on a Dravidian etymolo¬ 
gical dictionary will add more items. The Sanskrit 
etymological dictionary that Manfred Mayrhofer has just 
begun to publish in Germany (1953)“ takes account of this 
recent work. 

It is clear that not all of Burrow’s suggested borrowings 
will stand the test even of his own principles.^^ Much 
labor will have to be expended by qualified scholars on 
methods and on the individual items, but it can be safely 
predicted that the work of these modem scholars will yield 

14 Walde, Alois, and Julius Pokomy, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, 3 v., Berlin, 1930-1932. 

15 Gundert, H. Ztschr. deutsch. morgenVdndischen Ges. 23: 517-530, 
1869; 

18 Kittel, F., Indian Antiquary 1: 235-239, 1872; A Kannada-English 
dictionary, xiv-xlv, Mangalore, 1894. 

IT Caldwell, Robert, Comparative grammar of the Dravidian langua¬ 
ges, 565-579, 2d ed., 1875. I have no access to the 1st ed. of 1856. 

18 Bloch, Jules, Sanskrit et dravidien. Bull. Soc. Ling. Paris 25: 1-21, 
1925; Some problems of Indo-Aryan philology: H. Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, Bull. School Orient. Stud. 5; 730-744, 1930; UIndo-aryen du 
Veda aux temps modemes, 322-328, Paris, 1934. 

19 Burrow, T., Some Dravidian words in Sanskrit, Trans. Philol. Soc. 
1945 : 79-120; Loanwords in Sanskrit, ibid. 1946: 1-30; Dravidian studies 
VII: Further Dravidian words in Sanskrit, Bull. School Orient, and 
African Stud. 12 : 365-396, 1948. 

20 Mayrhofer, Manfred, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des. 
Altindischen, 1 und 2. Lieferung, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1953, 1954. 

21 One should certainly rule out the Dravidian etymologies given for 
kuparu- and vris-, which occur in one passage each in the Rig-Veda and 
nowhere else in the whole of Sansl^it literature and are of highly 
uncertain meaning (Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946: 22-23). To provide these 
with Dravidian etymologies is as futile as to provide them with Indo- 
European etymologies, which Uhlenbeck did for the former (following 
Hotb, presumably), 
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an acceptable residue that will at long last be available for 
studies-of Indie linguistic prehistory. 

It is possible already to take some tentative steps. 

As was to be expected, many of the borrowed items 
are names of flora and fauna indigenous in India and not 
elsewhere in the old Indo-European territory, e.g. the 
fragrant screw-pine, Pandanus odoratissimus (App. 1, 
etym. 1), the cardamom (etym. 2), the house lizard, Lacerta 
gecko (etym. 3), perhaps the peacock (etym. 4), certainly 
the white ant or termite (etym. 5). Some of these words 
occur in Sanskrit literature from the epic on; others are 
hardly more than items in the lexica (perhaps intended as 
etyma from which the Dravidian words were to be derived). 
But words of much more general semantic range also occur, 
some (e.g. nira- “water,” etym. 6) as early as the epic. 
We can be sure of Dravidian origin for a few proper names ; 
e.g. the late Vedic and epic hero Nala seems to have a 
Dravidian name “the good (or handsome) man,” and the 
southern Malaya mountains have a name derived from the 
Dravidian ^malay “mountain” (et 5 miologies 7 and 8). 
Even the interjection aye of the dramas probably has a 
Dravidian origin (etym. 9), It is unexpected to find that 
kala- “ an art ” (epic and later), which has not been 
provided with an Indo-European etymology, is probably 
derived from the Dravidian verb kal- “learn,” but the 
suggestion cannot be rejected out of hand and in fact is not 
unattractive when we remember that India had a high 
culture before the Sanskrit speakers arrived. 

The greatest interest attaches to the items that occur 
in the earliest Sanskrit recorded, the Rig-Veda. Burrow 
finds some twenty words, a very mixed lot including the 
“ peacock ” word mentioned before and one or two other 
labels for specifically Indian phenomena. Most of them, 
however, are much more general; e.g. khala- “ threshing 
floor” (etym. 10) and phala- “fruit” (etym. 11). ka%a- 
“-one-eyed ” is very obviously derived from the negative 
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adjective (^‘who does not see”) of the Dravidian verb *kSn- 
“ see.'^ Most stinkingly, b^a- “ strength,” which has 
been one of the more certain examples given in the hand¬ 
books for the rare Indo-European phoneme *b (though 
the meanings of the cognates are not really identical), may 
be derived from the very wide-spreading and ramifying 
Dravidian family of val- “be strong, strong, strength” 
(et 3 nn. 12) ; one of the languages in which Proto-Dravidian 
*v becomes b will have to be involved here. Indo- 
Europeanists may be inclined not to accept this, unless 
they are already desirous of getting rid of all examples of 
the rare Indo-European *b. 


If the Rig-Vedic examples, or any of them, are accepted, 
this is evidence for the presence of Dravidian speakers as 
far towards the northwest as the Panjab, i.e. the upper Indus 
Valley, in the first centuries (it is uncertain how many) of 
the presence of Sanskrit-speakers on Indian soiL*^ It is 


22 The Word occurs in Rig-Veda 10.155.1, an Atharvanic charm. It 
is common In later Sanskrit and has an abundant progeny (“blind” and 
“ blind of one eye ”) in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars; see Turner, Ralph 
LOley, A comparative and etymological dictionary of the Nepali language, 
London, 1931, s.v. kanu. Connection with an Indo-European root (s)qer- 
“ to cut " or with qel- “ to stick ” is not obviously convincing. The Dravi¬ 
dian etymology is in Burrow, Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946 : 22; earlier 
Gundert, Ztschr. deutsch. morgenldndischen Ges. 23: 521. Not to be 
derived with Kxiiper, F. B. J., Proto- Munda words in SansTcrit, 52, from 
a Proto-Munda ‘ga-Qta “ defective.” 


23 This thesis automatically rules out a recent hypothesis formulated 
by C. von Parer-Haimendorf in Proceedings of the 37th Indian Science 
Congress, Poona, 1950, Part 11: Presidential Addresses, 175-189, esp. 
176-180, and New aspects of the Dravidian problem, Tamil culture 2: 
127-135, 1953. He bases his arguments on the results of excavation at 
Brahmagiri, in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore State, by "Wheeler in 
(Ancient India 4: 180-310, July 1947-January 1948; for the chronology 
of the site, esp. 200-202). The prior establishment of a precise chronology 
T*, Pondicherry) by "iVheeler (Ancient India 2: 17-124, 

Jmy .1946) allowed a cross-dating for the Brahmagiri site and the esta¬ 
blishment of this tentative chronology: Brahmagiri Stone Ax cultinre 
down to the beginning of the second cenhiry b.c., “continuing as a 
dwm^g sub-culture through most of the succeeding MegaHth phase ”: 
meg^ithic culture “after c. 200 b.c. to the middle of the first century a.d. 

Andhra cxilture ’’; Andhra cultiure from about middle of 
tte first century a.d. to third century. The date for the beginning of 
^ megahthic culture IS an extremely tentative one. . Wheeler pointed 
moreover, that a specific featime of the megalithic culture at Brahma- 
ci^ with “port-holes,” that this site Is near the 
northern limit of reported sites with this featiure (Hyderabad is so far 
the farthest north) but that they are found in cSSlt nuiSl^ 

6 
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not entirely clear evidence for the Dravidian nature of the 
Harappa language or of one of the Harappa languages; it 
does, however, lead towards that hypothesis. 


south to the tip of the peninsula, and that if it were not for the “ wide 
and formidable disparity in date between the Indian ciste and their 
Western analogues [Western Europe, 2500-1500 b.c.], a significant inter¬ 
relationship could scarcely be questioned ” (183). He added a reference 
to an early, unverified report of similar cists in the neighbourhood of 
Karachi (301), desiderated a further search for megaliths in North India, 
and proceeded to speculate (303-304) on a possible Western origin for 
the Indian phenomena, with (so far as I can see) a plain warning that 
Iron Age megaliths of the Indian type are not forthcoming in the Western 
world at the right period and in the right place, but with the assumption 
of “the possibility of an integral connection between the port-holed 
cists of India and those of western Asia and Europe, in spite of the wide 
disparities of time and place” and an unwillingness to envisage indepen¬ 
dent origin of the port-holed cists “in regions which, however far apart, 
have long been interconnected by sea.” 


Fiirer-Haimendorf in the two publications cited at the beginning of this 
note, and with more certainty and detail in the second than in the first, 
accepted with hardly a reservation the hypothesis that the megalithic 
culture was brought to South India from outside India towards the middle 
of the first millennium b.c. He finds it impossible to conceive that the 
megalithic, iron-using culture mi^t have been a local development in 
some area of South India still unexplored archaeologically (as most of 
South India still is), with some stimulus perhaps from outside; I, not 
being ah archaeologist or an anthropologist, am unable to combat his 
point of view with any authority. However, I am unable to accept his 
further hypothesis that the Dravidian languages, or their ancestor, were 
introduced into India by the bearers of the megalithic culture. He firiHg 
it impossible that the people with an iron-using, megalithic culture and 
the neolithic peoples overrun, could have spoken languages of the same 
family. But this a priori position, that peoples of different cultures 
cannot be linguistically related, is contradicted again and again in the 
Indo-European and in other fields—e.g. the relations of Latin, Celtic, 
and Germanic speakers within the Indo-European family in the time of 
Caesar and Tacitus are notorious. The general linguistic position taken 
by Furer-Haimendorf is untenable, and with it falls his contention that 
North India could never have been Dravidian-speaking. To rule out 
the n^ative does not, to be sure, provide evidence that North India was 
l^ravidian-speaking. But if Dravidian loanwords are found in the 
Rig-Ved^ this is positive evidence which fills this particular vacuum 
most satisfactorily. 


e *‘®f^®*^3ble that Manfred Mayrhofer was persuaded (Die 

^ •?* tenuous archaeological hypothesis to 

that he had taken earUer (Arische Landnahme und 

altindischen Sprache, Saeailum 
2. 54-64, 1951) on sohd linguistic evidence. This is not to sav that one 
^ details of Mayrhofer’s earlier construction (e.g. too 
on less than satisfactory Munda evidence) but 

Draviton loanwo^tebe'Sd toVa 
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K the Munda languages have been mentioned only in 
passing, it is not because there were no contacts between 
Munda speakers and those of the other two language 
families. The reason is that we know so little that is certain 
about the Munda family, either descriptively or compara¬ 
tively. Even the most ambitious attempts at demonstrating 
borrowings from Munda into Sanskrit have been based on 
fantastically unsound methods. Although certain Sanskrit 
words with no Indo-European or Dravidian etymologies 
might be borrowings from Munda, it seems sounder to 
ignore the suggestions that have been made, until clear 
criteria for judging them are at hand (see further 
Appendix 2). 


APPENDIX 1 

SANSKRIT BORROWINGS FROM DRAVIDIAN 

T. Burrow in Trans. Philol. Soe. 1946 : 13-18 set forth 
criteria for identifying Dravidian words borrowed into 
Sanskrit. I summarize them, with some comment, as 
follows: (1) the Sanskrit word should have no Indo- 
European etymology—it should rather be : no certain or 
obvious Indo-European etymology ; (2) there should be a 
wide currency of the etymon in the Dravidian languages 
and it should be a basic element in the vocabulary ; (3) “a 
word is shown to be Dravidian in origin if it is clearly to 
be derived from some Dravidian root” (e.g. candana- 
“ sandalwood tree, ointment ” is Dravidian in origin since 
the corresponding Dravidian nouns cantu, etc., are specia¬ 
lized derivatives of a verb meaning “ to rub into a paste ”) ; 
(4) the word should be of some antiquity in Dravidian 
(e.g, occurring in the earliest Tamil texts) ; (5) compara¬ 
tive lateness of appearance of the word in Sanskrit (or one 
may add, appearance only or first in Sanskrit lexica) 
increases the probability of its being a borrowing ; (6) in 
each case possible phonetic criteria should be looked for; 
(7) likewise, semantic developments can sometimes be 
taken as criteria. There should be added, possibly as a 
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corollary to (2), that if the word denotes something 
peculiar to the Indian geographical or social scene, a 
Dravidian origin is more probable than an Indo-European 
one. 


Not all tjiese criteria can be brought to bear in all cases. 
Comparative simplicity and avoidance of the assumption of 
tortuous phonological and semantic developments should 
also be aimed at, following the general practice of all 
disciplines (“Occam’s razor”), and may well at times tip 
the scales for borrowing from Dravidian rather than for an 
Indo-European etymology that has been suggested. 

The etymologies that follow have been referred to in 
the body of this paper. The sigilla for the various 
languages and the bibliography are those given in Lang. 21: 
184, fn. 1, 1945, and Bull. School Orient, and African Stud. 
15 ; 98, fn. 1, 1953. The following short hst gives the 
Dravidian languages in the order (essentially geographic) 
in which they are quoted, plus two other sigilla used in the 
etymologies : Ta. = Tamil, Ma. = Malayalam, Ko. = Kota, 
To. = Toda, Ka. = Kanna^ (Canarese), Kod. = Ko^agu 
(Coorg), Tu. = Tulu, Te. = Telugu, Kol. = Kolami, Nk. = 
Naiki, Pa. = Parji, Oil. = Ollari, Go. = Gondi, Kui, Kuwi, 
Kur. = Kurukh, Malt. = Malto, Br. = Brahui; Skt. = Sans¬ 
krit, Mar. = Marathi. 

1. Ta. kaital, kaitai; Ma. kaita ; Ka. kedage, kedige ; 
Tu. kedai, kedayi, kedayi; Te. gedagi “ the fragrant screw- 
pine Pandanus odoratissimus ” : Skt. ketaka-, ketaM- id. 
Burrow, T., Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946 : 16 : “ the diphthong 
ai in the Tamil and Malayalam words is an indication that 
the word is orginally Dravidian ” ; so also the suffix -ai in 
Ta.-Ma. and Tu. 

2. Ta elam “cardamom plant, Elettaria cardamo- 
mum *^; ela-v-arici “ cardamom seed ” ; Ma. elam “ carda¬ 
moms , elatt-an cardamom seed ” j Ka. el-akki, yal-akki, 
y^aki large cardamoms ” ; KoiJ. e-l-akki “ cardamom 
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seeds ”; e-la male, e lati male “ cardamom plantation ” ; 
Tu. el-akki “ cardamoms ”; Te. ela, elaki “ cardamom 
plant ” ; elakulu “ cardamom seeds ” : Skt. ela “ cardamom.” 
Kittel, no. 85. 

3. Ta. palli; Ma. palli; Ko. e paj; To. pasy; Ka. 
palli; Kod. palli; Tu. palli; Te. palli, balli “ house lizard, 
Lacerta gecko ” : Skt. palli, pallika id. (lexical) ; Mar. palli, 
popular p^. Kittel, no. 59 ; Emeneau, M. B., Univ. oj Calif, 
Publ. Class. Philol. 12 : 261, fn. 31,1943 ; Burrow, T., Trans. 
Philol. Soc. 1946 :10. 

4. Ta. mayil, manhai; Ma. mayil; Ko. mi-1; To. 
mis; Ka. mayla, maylu; Kod. mayh; Tu. mainji; Pa. 
manjil, manil; Oil. mahgil; Go. mal; Kui me<^u, melu; 
Kuwi mellu “ peacock ”: Skt. mayura- id. (in two com¬ 
pounds in Rigveda 3.45.1, 8.1.25), mayOo:!- “peahen” 
(Rigveda 1.191.14, an Atharvanic charm). Burrow, T., 
Bull. School Orient, and African Stud. 11: 608-610, 1945. 
He discusses Przyluski’s Austro-Asiatic suggestion {Bull. 
Soc. Ling. Paris 26: 99 f., 1925) and shows that Skt. 
mayura- is closer in form to the Dravidian series than to 
the posited Austro-Asiatic *marak or the like. He notes 
also that r in mayura- instead of I is not entirely unexpected 
in Rigvedic Sanskrit. Further discussion by Jules Bloch, 
Bull. Soc. Ling. Paris 25: 16, 1925. The suggestion 
(Walde-Pokorny 2: 243) of an Indo-European etymology 

‘ on the basis of connexion with Skt. mimati “ bellow, bleat,” 
mayu- n. “ bellowing,” Gk. futfiiluy “ neigh,” etc. is not 
convincing. 

5. Ta. purru, purram “ white anthill ” ; Ma. purru 
“ground thrown up by moles, rats, esp. a white anthill” ; 
Ka. puttu, putta “ white anthill ” ; Ko<J. putti id.; Tu- puhca 
id, “snake’s hole” ; Te. putta “antniU, snake’s hole, heap, 
lot, crowd”; Kol. (Kin.) pu^ta “white anthill”; Nk. 
putta id.; Pa. putkal, (NE) putkal id., (S) putta “ nest 
inside anthill ” ; Oil. putkal “ white anthill ” ; Go. putti id.; 
Kui pusi id.; Kuwi [F] puci “ anthill,” pGnja “ ants’ nest 
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rearthen) ” ; Kur. putta “ ^thiU ” ; putbelo white ante’ 
queen” (belo id.); Malt, pute “ ” *• Skt. putt&a- 

“the white ant or termite”; pipihka-puta- 
(pipilika- “ant”). Burrow, T., Trans. Philol. S<^. 1945: 
111. Skt. puttika- has been taken to be a meai^g deve¬ 
lopment from puttika- “ doll, puppet ” by Boehtlmgk-Roth 
and Uhlenbeck (“ das puppenahnliche tier ”) and Monier- 
Williams (“ so called from its doll-like form ”) ; this is 
clearly ad hoc. Proto-Dravidian *rr survives in Ta.-]yia. 
but develops in two different ways (tt, tt in d^erent 
languages. Sanskrit has borrowed from two different 
Dravidian languages, giving pu^a- and * putta-, both mean¬ 
ing “ anthill ” or more specifically “ white anthill,” from 
the latter of which puttika- is derived by a Sanskrit forma¬ 
tive suffix. . . . w 


6. Ta. nir “ water, sea, juice, liquor, urine, dampness, 
moisture ”; (nirpp-, nirtt-) “ become thin or watery (as 
liquid food in cooking), be wet, moist ” ; nirmai “ property 
of water, as coldness ” ; ir “ moisture, wetness ”; iram 
“ wet, moisture, freshness, coolness ”; irali (iralipp-, 
iralitt-), iri (iripp-, iritt-) “ become moist, damp ” ; irippu 
“ dampness ” ; iriya “ damp, wet, cold ” ; Ma. nir “ water, 
juice, moisture ” ; iram “ moisture, dirt ” ; irikka “ grow 
damp ”; irmam, irman, Iran “ damp cloth ”; Ko. ni r 
“ water ” ; To. ni r “ water ” ; i rm “ dampness ” ; Ka. nir 
“ water ” ; ira “ moisture, dampness, wetness ” ; Ko^. ni-ri 
“ water ” ; Tu. niru “ water ” ; Te. niru “ water ” (literary) ; 
nijlu “ water ” ; Imiri “ moisture ” ; Kol.-Nk. i r “ water ” ; 
Pa.-01L nir “ water ” ; Kui niru “ juice, sap, essence ” ; Br. 
dir “water, flood-v/ater, juice, sap”: Skt. nira- “water” 
(epic+); “juice, liquor” (lexical) ; . nivara- “water, 
mud” (lexical). Kittel, no. 157 ; Bloch, J., Bull. School 
Orient, Stud. 5: 739, 1930 ; Burrow, T., Trans. Philol. Soc. 
1946 : ■ 9. An old Indo-European etymology, that always 
required faith both in its phonology and in its semantics, 
has recently been revived with all the apparatus of the 
laryngeal hypothesis by Louis H. Gray, Lang 25; 376-377, 
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1949; it is hardly convincing vis-H-vis the general Dravi- 
dian word for “ water.” 

7. Ta. nal, nar-, nalla “good”; nala (nalapp-, 
nalant-) “ result in good, take a favorable turn ” ; nalappu 
“ goodness, benefit, success ” ; nalam “ goodness, virtue, 
beauty, profit, fame, prosperity ” ; nalavu “ goodness ” ; 
narku “ good ” ; narpu, narram, nanpu, nanmai, nanri, 
nannar “ goodness ” (some of these also mean “ beauty ”) ; 
Ma. nal “ good, fine ” ; nalam, nallam “ goodness, beauty ” ; 
nalpu, nalma, nanni, nanma “ goodness ” ; nalla' “ good, 
fine, handsome ” ; Ko. nal va-yn “ one whose mouth smells 
good, who enjoys, food and prosperity ” ; na pal “ teeth 
that grow straight and regular ” ; To. nas, nas-e “beauty”; 
nason n. pr. of a man; Ka. nal, nalme “ goodness ” ; nalla 
“ a good man ; goodness, excellence, beauty ”; Kod. nalle 
“ good ” ; Tu. nalu, nala “ good, cheap ” ; nalme “ goodness, 
friendship ” ; Te. naluvu “ beauty, ability ; beautiful ” ; 
Go. (M) nela “ good ”: Skt. Nala- n. pr. of a man. 
Emeneau, M. B., Univ. of Calif. Publ. Class. Philol. 12: 
255-262,1943 ; this still seems to me to be a good etymology. 
Manfred Mayrhofer agrees, Symholae Hrozny 5: 371, 1950. 

8. Ta. malai “ hill, mountain ” ; Ma. mala “ moun¬ 
tain ” ; Ko. mal im “ buffaloes of the Nilgiri tribes (i.e. 
mountain buffaloes) ”; mal ar “ high downs on western 
half of Nilgiri plateau ” ; To. mas o-^* id.; Ka. male “ moun¬ 
tain, forest ”; Kod. male “ thick jungle land, cardamom 
plantation in jungle on moimtain ” ; Tu. male “ forest, hill 
overgrown with forest ” ; Te. mala “ mountain ” ; Kol. 
ma-le “ hill ” ; Pa. malang “ forest ” ; Br. mash “ hill, 
mountain ” : Skt. malaya- “ the mountains which border 
Malabar on the east (i.e. Western Ghats) ” (epic+) ; “a 
celestial grove (Nandanavana) ” (lexical) ; “ a garden ” 
(lexical) ; mala- “ forest near a village ; field ” (lexical). 
Kittel, no. 164; also Gundert and Caldwell. The Sanskrit 
lexicographers derive malaya- from a hypothetical root 
mal “hold, possess,” since the mountain range “contains 
sandalwood ” 1 'Hie commentators are wildly at variance 
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about the meaning of mala- in Meghaduta 16, some taking 
it as a proper n^e of a field, others as a common noun; 
certainty seems impossible, but it is in all probability the 
word that we are dealing with, whatever its specific 
denotation in Kalidasa’s verse. 

9. Ta. aiya excl. of wonder, of pity or concern; 
aiyako excl. of pity or sorrow; ai “ wonder, astonishment 
aiy-enal ** uttering ai expressive of wonder, of distress or 
mental suffering, of assent ” ; aiyaiyo excL of pity or grief; 
aiyo excl. of wonder, of pity or concern, of poignant grief ; 
Ma. ayya. interj. of derision; ayyo, ayyayyo interj. of grief 
or pain; Ko, aya- excl. of surprise or grief; aya- ava- 
excl. of grief; To. eya- excl. of surprise; Ka. ayyd, ayy- 
ayyo ayyayye interj. of grief or astonishment or compassion; 
Tu. ayyd, ayyayyo interj. of grief, annoyance, or pain; Te. 
ayyo, ayyo, ayyayo, ayyayyo, ayayo interj. of sorrow, 
lamentation, pity, pain, etc.; Kui aige, aigo, aigona, aike, 
aiko, aikona interj. of annoyance, impatience, or disgust; 
Kuwi (S) ijalijo, ijalesa (j = y) “ alas ” ; Kur. ay5, ayo ge 
excl. of pain or surprise; Malt, aya, ayyi, ayyu excl. of 
wonder, woe, or joy; ay(y)oke, ay(y)okaboke “alas”: 
Skt. aye excl. of surprise, recollection, or fear (esp. in 
dramas). In the Dravidian languages these are either 
vocatives of words for “ father ” (all the southern lan¬ 
guages) or “ mother ” (Kui- Kuwi, Kur., Malt.), or have in 
a .secondary way been equated with or assimilated to such 
vocatives; note Ko. aya- ava- “father! mother!” In 
Sanskrit there is no such connection. An Indo-European 
etymology might be suggested with such interjections as 
Gk. at, ai, dtai, Lith. al, ai, CJerman ei, and Skt. e, ai 
(both lexical) (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1:1), but the Dravidian 
forms are so much more current than the suggested Indo- 

European etyma that a borrowing from Dravidian seems 
more plausible. 

10. Ta. kalam, kalan “place, open space, threshing 
floor, battl^eld- ; Ma. kajam “threshing floor, level space 
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for spreading grains for drying, battlefield ”; Ko. ka| m 
** place for threshing or dancing ”; To. koto “ threshing 
fioor ”; Ka. kaja, kaija “ threshing floor, battlefield ” ; Ko<J. 
kato “ threshing floor ” ; Tu. kala “ a square, bed of flowers, 
etc., place where pariahs assemble ” ; Te. kallamu “ thresh¬ 
ing floor”; kalanu “war, battle, combat, (B) threshing 
floor”; Kol. kalave “workshed in field, (Kin.) threshing 
floor ”; Nk. kalave “ threshing floor ” ; Pa. kali id.; Oil. 
kalin id.; Go. kara “ sacred enclosure, threshing floor ”; 
Kui klai “ threshing floor ” ; Kuwi (F) kranu, kalomi id.; 
Kur. k^U “ field, piece of land suitable for tillage ” ; Malt, 
qalu “ field on the hills ” : Skt. khala- “ threshing floor, 
granary” (Rigveda+) ; “place, site” (lexical). Burrow, 
T., Bull. Soc. Orient, and African Stud. 11: 133, 1943; 
Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946: 9. No Indo-European etymology 
has been plausibly suggested. 

11. Ta. paru (parupp-. pajutt-) “ripen (as fruits, 
grain), grow mature, arrive at perfection, become old, 
come to a head (boil), change color by age, becotne pale 
or yellowish (as the body by disease), become flexible, 
pliant”; paru, paruppu “ripeness, yellowness (of fruits), 
leaf turned yellow with age ” ; pai:unu (paruni-), pa^unu 
(parum-) “ grow ripe, become mellow, mature, be full or 
perfect ”; param “ ripe fruit ” ; Ma. parukka “ grow ripe, 
become weU-tempered,.suppurate, decay ” ; “a fruit put 
to ripen ”; paruppu “ ripening of fruit ”; paj:uppikka 
“ripen artificially”; paj;am “ripe fruit, ripe plantains”; 
Ko. pa^v- (pard-) “ (fruits) become ripe, (boil, sore) 
opens ” ; pap “fruit ” ; To. posf- (post-) “ripen” ; pum 
“ fruit ” ; Ka. pan “ be produced (ripe fruit) ” ; pap, pappu 
“ripe fruit, ripeness”; Kod. papri “fruit”; Tu. palkimi, 
palkuni “be very soft (as an overripe fruit), be pliaiit, 
flexible ” ; pamduni “ be ripe, mature, (hair) turns gray ” ; 
pamdu “ ripeness, ripe fruit, ripe plantains, ripe, gray ”; 
palu “ripening (as of fruit), half-ripe” ; Te. pan<Ju “ripen, 
mature ”; “ fruit, berry ” ; “ ripe, mature ” ; panta “ pro¬ 
duce, crop, fruit, ripening ” ; Kol. pand- (pan^t-) “ become 
7 
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ripe”; pan(jlu(J “ripe fruit”-; (Kin.) pan “fruit”; Nk. 
pan^- “ become ripe ” ; pantje “ ripe fruit ” ; Pa. pan<jl^ 
“(plant) matures”; parn- “ripen”; pal “ripe fruit, 
pus”; Oil. parn(g)- “bec 9 me ripe”; Kuwi (S) pan(^u 
“ripe fruit”; Kur. p^na (panja) “ripen, (boil) festers, 
have a yellowish appearance (as after a prolonged ill¬ 
ness) ”; panjka “ fruits ” ; Malt, p^e “ ripen ” ; panjek, 
panjeke ” ripe ” : Skt. phala- “ fruit ” (Rigveda+) ; phsdati 
“bear or produce fruit, ripen” (epic4-). Gundert, H., 
Ztschr. deutsch. rriorgenVdridischen Ges. 23; 519, 1869 f also 
Caldwell and Kittel; Burrow, T., Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946 : 
10; Ammer, Karl, Ztschr. deutsch. morgenlandischen Ges. 
51: 128, 1948; Mayrhofer, Manfred, Anthropos 47: 664, 
1952 ; with some uncertainty Bloch, Jules, Bull. Soc. Ling. 
Paris 25: 17, 1925 ; Bull. School Orient. Stud. 5: 740, 1930 ; 
Kuiper, F. B. J., Acta Orientalia 16: 305, 1938; the possi¬ 
bility is not even mentioned by Liiders, Heinrich, Kuhn*s 
Zeitschrift 42: 198 If,, 1909. This hypothesis of borrowing 
is much more obvious than the suggested derivations from 
Indo-European roots meaning “ swell ” or “ burst ” or than 
Sturtevanfs connection with words for “leaf” {Lang. 17: 
6, 1941). 

12. Ta. val “ strong, forceful, skilful ”; valam, 
vallam “ strength, power, right side, victory, authority ”; 
vallavan, valavan, vallan, vallalan “strong man, capable 
man ” ; vallu (valli) “ be able ” ; vali “ strength, power ” ; 
(valiv-, valint-; valipp-, valitt-) “ be strong, compel ” ; 
valimai “ strength, skill, hardness ” ; valiya “ strong, big ” ; 
valivu “ strength ” ; valu “ strength, skill, ability ” ; 
(valupp-, valutt-) “ be strong or hard ” ; valuppu, var^u, 
vanmai, “strength, firmness”; valumai “strength, force, 
violence ”; vala kkai, valah kai “ right hand ”; Ma. val, 
valu, valiya “strong, powerful, great”; vallu “be able’ 
strong”; valippam, valima “greatness, bigness”; valiye 
“ forcibly, suddenly ” ; valam “ the right side ” ; valah kai 
“right hand”; Ko. val “powerful, very, right”; val kay 
right haiid , val(n) “man who is clever at cheating’*; 
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vale- “ (man) becomes stout, (heart) becomes bold, (grain) 
becomes solid lump when boiled ” ; To. pas “ right ” ; pas 
koy “ right hand ” ; paly- (pals-) “ (child) becomes strong”; 
Kla. bal, bali “ grow strong or firm, increase ”; bal, balu, 
bolu “ strength, firmness, bigness, abimdance ”; bala 
“ right ” ; bala key/gey “ right hand ” ; balume, balme, 
baluhu; balpu “ strength ” ; Kod- bala “ power, strength ” ; 
balate “ right (hand) ” ,* ballye “ great ”; Tu. bala 
“ strength ” ; balatu “ the right side ” ; balata kai “ right 
hand”; balapini “gain strength, recover health”; balike 
“ prowess, strength, hardness ” ; balime, balume, balme 
“ strength, might ”; balu “ very large, great, severe, vio¬ 
lent ” ; Te. valati “ clever person, expert ” ; vala “ right ” ; 
vala ceyi “ right hand ” ; valadu “ much ” ; valanu “ skill, 
excellence, possibility ” ; “ right, possible, convenient ” ; 
vaian instrumental postposition; valamu “ largeness, 
stoutness ” ; valuda “ stout, large ” ; valla “ possible ” ; 
valladi “ violence, oppression ” ; Pa. vela key “ right hand ”; 
Go. walle “ much, very ” ; Kuwi (F) braiyu, (S) blaju- 
gatti (j = y) “ strong ” ; Kur. bale, baleti “ with the help 
of”: Skt. bala- “power, strength, might” (Rigveda+) ; 
balena, balatas “ by means of ”. The u-languages are 
primary ; u > b in Ka. beginning in the 9th cent. a.d. 
Sanskrit baay then have borrowed from a Dravidian lan¬ 
guage with secondary b. Kittel, no. 398 ; also Caldwell; 
Burrow, T., Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946: 19. Should we 
perhaps add also the name of the Rigvedic demon vala-, 
i.e. “ the strong one ” ? It is just as good a suggestion as 
the derivations given from IE *wel- “ drehen, winden, 
walzen ” or "'wer- “ verschliessen, bedecken.” 

13. Ta. malai “garland, wreath, necklace, anything 
strung together ”; malai (malaiv-, malaint-) “ wear, put 
on ” (Burrow, “,put on as a garland,” based on the old text 
Purananuru 12, etc.) ; Ma. mala “ garland, wreath, neck¬ 
lace, dewlap ” ; Ka. male “ wreath, garland, necklace ” ; 
Kod. ma-le “ necklace, dewlap, jungle cock’s ruff, or neck 
feathers ” ; Tu. male “ garland, wreath, necklace ” ; Te. 
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mala id. BuTTOw, Bvll. Soc. Orient and African Stud. 12 : 
390, 1948. He notes that Ta. has malai in the oldest litera¬ 
ture (PurananuTU 60, 76) and that the verb malai with 
a short vowel is just as old and related as a derivative from 
the noun. The Ka. word is classed by the Ka. grammarians 
as a tatsama, i.e., “ a term not borrowed from Sanskrit, but 
existing in Kannada as well as in Sanskrit ” (Kittel’s defim- 
tion) ; this native analysis always may be taken as speak¬ 
ing in favor of Dravidian origin. The Ma.-Ko«J. meaning 
“ dewlap ” may possibly also be taken as evidence for 
malai as a native Dravidian word. For non-Dravidianists 
it should be noted that the Dravidian forms are those that 
a borrowing from Sanskrit would have but are also those 
proper to a native Dravidian group of etyma. 


APPENDIX 2 

THE MUNDA LANGUAGES 

Identificatian of borrowings from Munda into Indo- 
Aryan and into Dravidian engaged several scholars in the 
20’s and the 30*s, notably J. Przyluski and Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji. This was continued by the publication in 1948 
of F. B. J. Kuiper’s Proto-Munda words in Sanskrit (Verh. 
d. K. Nederlandsche Ak. v. Wetenschappen, Aid. Letter- 
kunde, N. R. 51.3), a very ambitious work. In spite of a 
few tempting borrowings among those suggested by these 
various scholars (cf. Burrow, Trans. Philol. Soc. 1946 : 
3-6), there are several factors involved that give a con¬ 
servative scholar pause. 

First, the Munda languages are very poorly known to 
sdiolarship. Ambitious grammars and dictionaries have 
been published of Santali, Mundari, and So ra* (Sahara or 
Savara), but, with all deference to the extended efforts 
and the'devotion of the missionaries and the educationists 
who have worked here, we must judge, I think, that the 
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intrinsic complexities of the languages of this family are 
not a suitable field for amateur effort. Extensive prefixing, 
infixing, and suffixing, make both description and com¬ 
parison of the languages very difficult, and imtil we have 
competent descriptions of several of them, comparisons 
concerned with borrowing or with genetic relationships 
within the family and outside it will be hazardous. 

The second dubious factor concerning Indo-Aryan 
borrowing from Munda is that so far those who have tried 
to demonstrate such borrowings have been dealing not 
primarily with Munda but with Father W. Schmidt’s 
Austro-Asiatic or with his Austric. /Acceptance of the 
hypothesis that Munda, Khasi, Mon-IQimer, and various 
other languages of Southeast Asia form a language family 
to be called Austro-Asiatic can so far only be on a different 
plane from the scholar’s attitude with respect to Indo- 
European, Finno-Ugric, Turkic, Bantu, Malayo-Polynesian, 
Algonquian, or Athabaskan. In contrast with these, the 
material with which Schmidt worked is badly recorded 
and analyzed, and in spite of some tempting similarities, 
it is clear that little progress has been made beyond them 
in the search for phonetic correspondences. The field is 
one in which accidental similarities are still being found 
rather than etymologies. This scepticism becomes more 
pronounced when Austronesian (= Malayo-Polynesian) is 
brought in to form an Austric family. Archaeologists, 
historians and prehistorians, and ethnologists concerned 
with South Asia have erected lofty hypotheses on Schmidt’s 
hypothesis, but the linguistic specialist should know full 
well what a weak foundation Schmidt has provided and 
should refrain from erecting his buildings on it 

In identifying Indo-Aryan borrowings from Munda, 
Austric material has been used to the fullest extent— 
g]X)Ups of Austric etyma, including Munda words if they 
can be found in the badly recorded material, are provided 
as the bases for the borrowing. How hazardously Specula- 
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tive this procedure can be is clear from a glance at 
Kuiper’s introduction in which are found these statements 
of his method: (6) “ the Austro-Asiatic consonantal 
system had a relatively small number of phonemes with a 
wide range of possible realizations, the following sounds, 
for instance, 

djt ~ dhith ~ r ~ jle, f ^ ^ i 

djt ~ dhfth ~ r *zi*5 ^ 

• • • • • • • 

originally having constituted one phoneme ” ; (7) “ another 
Proto-Munda phenomenon inherited from prim. Aus- 
tric is the nasalization and pre-nasalization of the con¬ 
sonants of a root ”; (7) “ the vowels are largely inter- 
cliangeable . . . the derivatives from one and the 
same root have often widely divergent forms; e.g. Skr, 
tunda- and cancu- [both ‘beak’] from da-da, vehi-, kdbarir 
and dplda- [the first two ‘a braid of hair,’ the third ‘a 
chaplet tied on the crown of the head ’] from wa-da-, . . . 
From the point of view of methodology this is, I think, the 
chief difficulty of these investigations, as by a purely 
mechanical application of the ‘sound-laws’ nearly every¬ 
thing can be demonstrated.” If these are sound-laws 
(with or without quotation marks), we have got back to 
the days of Voltaire. No wonder Kuiper astonishes him¬ 
self by the fact that “nearly everything can be demon¬ 
strated.” Unfortunately, altogether too many of the Indo- 
Aryan borrowings from Munda astonish in this way. In 
addition, much derivation in the Austric languages depends 
on prefixation and infixation—though it is to be noted that 
little of this apparatus is so far known by satisfactory 
comparative methods. If words may be sj^t up and 
prefixes and infixes discarded somewhat arbitrarily in the 
attempt to establish groups of etyma, this derivational 
method and the phonological method sketched above are 
together unlikely to establish much credence. But even 
so there are without doubt a few sane etymologies to .be 
salvaged from the work already done, though Ido not know 
how to ident^ them. 
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This slight critique of Munda and Austric studies 
makes clear, I hope, that the prime desideratum in this 
field is accurate and intensive recording and analysis of 
the languages concerned. It is only after this is accom¬ 
plished that the way will be open for valid comparative 
work and for the establishment of a linguistic prehistory 
of the kind that is already possible for Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian. 



Some Further Contacts and 
Affinities between the Egypto- 
Minoan and the Indo-(Dravido) 
Sumerian Culture* 


H. S. DAVID, B.A. HONS,, PH.D. (Lond.). 


We are now living at an epoch when the Aryans are 
erroneously looked upon as the Makers of Civilization. In 
fact, apart from the fanciful Nazi theories of the Aryan 
super-man, L. A. Waddell has written a large volume to 
show that this is so: but I think that his arguments are 
far from convincing. They are almost “Hess” guesses, 
having no intrinsic cogency to recommend them. But 
about the early contacts of the ancient cultures there c^- 
not be any doubt: nor about the simultaneity of their 
efflorescence. Sir John Marshall rightly contends that the 
Indo-Sumerian and Egypto-Minoan civilizations constitute 
a sub-species of culture, having a special relation with one 
another, a common parent, a common social environment, 
in the * Chalcolithic * phase of material technique. This 
was already diffused, at the simultaneous dawn of these 
four civilizations, over the whole region, extending from 
the Atlas to the Himalayas into the Afrasian steppe. He 
regards this common Afrasian culture of the Bronze-Stone 
Age as a umty of which each of the four is a mere arti¬ 
culation. Undoubtedly these four cultures had responded 
in the self-same manner to the identical challenge of desic¬ 
cation by changing their habitat and way of life alike, from 
that of food-gatherers into that of cultivators. 


When the grasslands overlooking the lower valley of 
the Nile turned into the Libyan desert, when the grass¬ 
lands overlooking the lower valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris turned into the Rub’al-Khali and the. Dasht-i-Lut, 


on 2* April 1955. for his“earlier article 
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when the grasslands overlooking the lower valleys of the 
Indiis and the Mihran tiirned into the deserts of Thar and 
Cutch, these heroic pioneers plunged into the jungle- 
swamps of the valley-bottoms, reclaimed the marshes into 
fields and created the Egyptian, Sumerian and Indian cul¬ 
tures. An analysis of the oldest relics of human physique 
in Crete shows that it was first occupied wholly or mainly 
by ‘ Long-heads ’, while the ‘ broad-heads ’ were hardly 
then represented. They were accordingly immigrants from 
the Afrasian grasslands on the far side of the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. The inexorable challenge of desiccation 
impelled these communities to brave the terrors of the salt 
estranging sea and make themselves at home in the Aegean 
Archipelago. The genesis of the Minoan Civilization can 
thus be traced back to the same first cause as the geneses 
of the Egyptiac and Sumeric Cultures. The Indus Civili¬ 
zation is part and parcel of that greater civilization which 
during the Chalcolithic (or Bronze-Stone) Age extended 
across the broad Afrasian belt. It is intimately related to 
other branches of that civilization in Western Persia and 
Mesopotamia, on the rivers Karun and Karkheh no less 
than on the Euphrates and Tigris, even the Helmand. 
Between them all was a fundamental imity of ideas which 
could hardly have been the result of mere commercial 
intercourse. 

i 

A. CONTACTS AND AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE INDUS 
AND MINOAN CULTURES. 

The religion of the Indus Culture with its dominant 
mother goddess, with its male god who performs the same 
function'as the-Minoan ‘Master of the Animals’, besides 
being Siva’s prototype, with its tree-worship and personifi¬ 
cation of tree-spirits, and with its cult of phallic and baetylic 
stones, seems to have more points of contact with the 
Minoan than the Sumerian religion. Nevertheless, the 
Sumerian and the Indus religions have special resem¬ 
blances r the conception of the Tree of Life, the fantasy 
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of mixed and semi-human monsters, and the portrayal of 
monsters and animals in the role of efficient genii, i.e., 
officiating ones. 

In another passage, Sir John Marshall draws a com¬ 
parison between the effacement of the memory of the Indus 
Culture from ti e tradition of the subsequent Indie society 
and the affaceiaent of the memory of the Minoan Culture 
fron e tradition of Hellas. 

.‘he foot of a little bronze statue found at Mohenjo- 
Da^o has an anklet of much the same pattern as on a figure 
in a fresco at Knossos. A clay amulet at Mohenjo-Daro 
showjv a large tree of uncertain species associated with a 
cult object at the top of which is an animal’s head, with a 
sprig of flowers or leaves rising from between its horns. 
The tree has a high platform round its base—a favourite 
Minoan architectonic device. The sacred tree or cult figure 
on this amulet reminds one of many such figures foimd on 
Minoan intaglio: it appears to be tossing a man over his 
head, or the man may be vaulting over the animal, as in 
the sacred bull sports of ancient Crete. 

Pottery models of the sacred dove are frequently found 
in the Indus Valley, set on little pedestals so that they 
stand upright. Some of these figures exactly resemble 
examples found at very early sites in Sumer. Tfie dove 
was held sacred to the Mother-Goddess both in Sumer and 
in Crete. The same belief doubtless prevailed in the Indus 
valley, for the method of portraying the bird, with out¬ 
stretched wings and tail, is identical in all three places. A 
female figure of clay from Mohenjb-Daro actually has two 
birds perched on the top of her head, which, as in Crete, 
doubtless symbolized spiritual possession. 

The curious pottery jar, ornamented on the outside 
with knots or small female breasts in rows set closely 
together, resembles early Minoan work. Dr. Fr ankf ort has 
found sim i l a r ware at Tell Asmar in Babylonia. Beads of 
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unusual shape and other objects found at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro can be linked with those of Crete, Egypt and 
Greece. The Greek cross with a linear cross in its centre 
is very common in the Indus Valley. Here, in Sumer and 
in Crete, a peculiar form of the same cross was used as 
inlay for pieces of wooden furniture. Intertwined talis- 
manic designs were also popular in the Indus Valley, in 
Sumer, in Crete and in Egypt. The meander patterns of 
E. M. in seem to be lateral evolutions of the svastika sym¬ 
bol and have points of affinity with such-like Proto-Indian 
patterns. Another coincidence or connexion is the Minoan 
and Mohenjo-Daro delight in hydraulic devices. 

B. CONTACTS AND AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE INDUS 
AND SUMER CULTURES. 

One eminent authority holds that the Sumerians, a 
sea-f^ing people, navigated the waters of the Persian Gulf, 
discovered the Delta of the Indus, ascended this river and 
its companion water-way, the Great Mihran, so like the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and thus colonized a coimtry so like 
their own. Thus they created there a new land of Sumer 
overseas, just as the Minoans created the Mycenean culture 
of Continental Greece. Whatever truth there may be in 
this hypothesis, there is no doubt regarding the affinity of 
the two cultures. Thus Professor Langdon, after a study 
of the tablets at Jamdet Nasr in Iraq, emphasises the 
definite connexion between the most archaic Sumerian 
script and the Indus Valley script. Etched carnelian beads 
of the same shape and with the same painted pattern have 
been found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harrappa, as well as 
in the Royal Tombs at Ur by Dr. Woolley. Some varie¬ 
gated stones, especially those with natural veinings, have, 
been capped at each end with gold, both in Sumer and in 
proto-India. Several Statues imearthed at Mohenjo-Daro 
show that, as in proto-Sumer, fillets or head-bands were 
worn round the forehead, lliese fillets have sometimes 
holes bored along one edge to enable ornaments to be sus- 
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peiided from them. Fillets brnamfented in a similar way, 
either with a row of dots or with figures of animals, are 
well-known in early times in Sumer. A bronze pin with 
a coiled head recalls similar pins found in Sumer, Egypt, 
the Caucasus and Central Europe. An interesting find of 
rouge contained in cockle-shells provides a link with con¬ 
temporary Sumer ; for the same type of shell, used to hold 
face-paints, has been taken from graves at Kish and \5t. 

Certain skulls unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro are of the 
same type as others of very early date discovered in Meso¬ 
potamia. The white steatite head and bust of a god at 
Mohenjo-Daro has a* short beard and shaven upper-lip, in 
the latter fashion resembling other figures, both of gods 
and men, found in ancient Sumer. Likewise the peculiar 
half-shut eyes of the Mohenjo-Daro god has been noticed 
in some very early clay figures from Kish and Ur. The 
likeness of a homed human figure with the feet and tail 
of a bull found on one seal-amulet from Mohenjo-Daro, to 
a certain Sumerian demi-god is very striking, and appears 
to indicate that a relationship once existed between certain 
Of the beliefs-of the two civilizations. Another type of hero 
struggling with two tigers found depicted on three seal- 
amulets at Mohenjo-Daro is singularly like the early repre¬ 
sentations of the Sumerian Gilgamesh, the friend of Enkidu, 
who assisted that hero in his stmggles with wild beasts, 
chiefly lions, however. 

Both in the lowest levels of Mohenjo-Daro and in 
ancient Sumer, tin was very much used as an alloy to 
toughen copper, about 2800 b.c. The copper and bronze 
of the Indus Valley, like that of the Sumerians, contains 
an appreciable amount of nickel, and probably came from 
the Oman district of Arabia. The socketed adze-axe found 
at Mohenjo-Daro is similar to the socketed implements 

bronze in the 

Indus Valley was the wax process, a technique well-known 
m-Sumer and ancient Egypt. The barrel-shaped weight 
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found at Mohenjo-Daro is like those that have been found 
in Egypt, Sumer and Elam. The decimal system of nota¬ 
tion found on a slip of shell at Mohenjo-Daro occurs on 
the Proto-Elamite tablets and on others from Jamdet Nasr 
in Mesopotamiau Ladles made from sea-shells were much 
used in the Indus Valley and in contemporary Sumer. In 
the Indus Valley were unearthed pottery net-weights 
which are ring-shaped, very much like a small bracelet. 
Similar rings of the same date have been found by 
Dr. Franfort at Tell Asmar with the remains of a fishing 
net still adhering to them. 

The Indus valley grey-coloured pottery, with horizon¬ 
tal marks left by the polisher, is similar to that of Sumer. 
The tall offering-stand which has a base of trumpet-form 
and a shallow dish at the top resembles some found at Kish, 
Ur and Fara in Babylonia. In both cases the stands are 
made in two pieces carefully luted together. Several 
feeding-cups with spouts obviously meant for small 
children, of the same date and shape, have come to light 
in both Sumer and the Indus Valley. Small flat sherds 
cut with triangular incisions seem to be fragments of 
pottery boxes or stands. This type of ornamentation occurs 
in some of the earliest ware of Egypt, Sumer and Elam. 
The eyes of all the stone statues made by the Indus Valley 
people were inlaid with stone or shell, a technique which 
also prevailed in both Egypt and Sumer. In one figure 
the arm has been partially freed from the body, a feature 
which is also observable in some of the Sumerian statues. 
In both cases the waves of the hair are indicated by chevron 
lines. In both cases the men wore their hair in the same 
way, i.e., gathered up in a bun at the back of the head and 
secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
fore-head. 

Disc-beads of glazed crystal or quartz, similar to some 
found in the early graves of Elam and Sumer, have also 
come to light in the Indus Valley. A kind of gaming piece, 
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made of faience, tetrahedral in shape, is especially interest¬ 
ing in view of the fact that identical objects have been 
found at Ur. A brick found at Mohenjo-Daro, incised with 
rectangles in three rows of four, Was evidently part of a 
game-board: but it is uncertain whether the game 
resembled ancient Egyptian “ Sent ” or the Sumerian, as 
found by Dr. Woolley at Ur. He has also succeeded in 
restoring the remains of several specimens of harps and 
Ijnres, which are found ^ signs in the Mohenjo-Daro script. 

Peculiar heart-shaped pieces of bone inlay which have 
been found at Tell Asmar correspond with the Indus valley 
shell inlay of the same date. A fragment of a vessel of 
light-green steatite found in a low-stratum at Mohenjo- 
Daro has carved on it an unusual mat-pattern, which also 
occurs on Sumerian vessels unearthed at Tell Asmar, Kish 
and Susa. A motif of concentric (magical) squares, found 
at Tell Asmar by Dr. Frankfort, is duplicated in the Indus 
Valley seals. 

The Proto-Australoid and Mediterranean types of 
skull, which predominate among the Mohenjo-Daro popu¬ 
lation, must have belonged to a big-brained, dolicho- 
aphalic people. They agree in many ways with skulk 
found by Dr. Woolley at A1 ’Ubaid and by E. Mackay at 
Kish. The height of the Mediterranean type of male, 
when alive, was about five feet four and a half inches. 

C. CONTACTS BETWEEN THE SUMERIAN AND 
MINOAN CULTURES. 

The Minoan form of lyre, as first seen on seals of the 
hieroglyphic class, was essentially a derivation from the 
old Chaldean as found at TeUo. The gazelles* heads with 
which the later Minoan lyres were decorated, find still 
more remote predecessors in the horned heads of bulls and 
stags such as adorned the harps of the royal musicians. 
The sacrificed remains of these animals were found with 
them in the royal tombs of Ur. The golden sprays of leaves 
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and flowers that bedecked the head-dresses of departed 
queens and court ladies at Ur ciiriously recall the similar 
adornments found in early Minoan graves at Mochlos and 
elsewhere. The fantastic, semi-human types from which 
the Minotaur sprang, themselves suggest , the monstrous 
creations that attach themselves to the legends of Gilga- 
mesh and Ea-bani. So too the two-headed Minoan com¬ 
posite animals are derived from the crossed bulls and lions 
seen up-reared on the chaldean cylinders. The Bull 
‘ Rhyton' found in Crete from M.M.I. is clearly of Sume¬ 
rian origin. Directly and indirectly, often indeed through 
circuitous Nilotic channels, the debt of Minoan Crete to the 
Simierian civilization becomes more and more apparent. 

The steatite sphinx of Hagia Triada in Crete, with the 
cup-shaped hollow in its back, is an off-shoot of a distinct 
class of Chaldean stone-vessels in black steatite. One of 
these, an ink-pot in the form of a crouched dog, has its 
surface engraved with cuneiform characters giving the 
name of King Sumu-ilum, 2204-2176 b.c. The Hagia 
Triada parallel is likewise an inkstand,, the inkpot being 
lost. 


At the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age, a minute 
form of granulation is shown on such figures as gold lions 
and dagger blades. This was undoubtedly due to an early 
wave of direct influence from the East. Granulated deco¬ 
ration also appears on Egyptian jewellery of the 12th 
Dynasty, e.g., in the Treasure of Dashur : but the Minoan 
method is not of Egyptian but of Sumerian origin. Large 
granulation occurs on a dagger-blade at Ur. 

According to the Cretan tradition, preserved by 
Diodorus and attested to by Suidas and Pliny [who in 
H.N.Xin.77 speaks of “in palmarum foliis primo scrip- 
titatum ” (Sic) ], Minoan Crete was well acquainted with 
the use of palm leaves and papyrus for writing purposes, 
as was ancient Chaldean. Cf. A. H. Sayce, The use of 
Papyrus as a. Writinp Material amonp the Accadiatis, 
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Even the Minoari bull sports starting about 2100 b.c. 
seen now to be derived from Cappadocian ones, of about 
2400 B.c. These again are derived from Sumerian proto¬ 
types of about 3100 b.c. The recent discoveries at Ur by 
Mr. C. L. Woolley have brought to light wells, lined with 
superposed clay cylinders of about 5000 b.c. This was the 
origin probably of the Melian (Mycenecin) well, lined with 
clay cylinders, of which the tradition survived in Crete 
itself. Lastly, the burial vault at Ur affords by far the 
earliest dated example of the ‘ tholos ’ type of sepulchral 
chamber, domed above by overlapping courses. It was 
hence probably that the ‘ tholos ’ type of tomb came into 
Crete and other Aegean lands. There is also a remarkable 
similarity between the Minoan Tower-houses and the 
Sumerian as well as Indus Valley Tower-houses. 

D. AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE EGYPTIAN AND 
INDUS VALLEY CULTURES. 

Besides those casually mentioned in the above sections 
(A, B and G), we'may note the following : The finding of 
lumps of green substance, identified as terre verte, at 
Mohenjo-Daro perhaps means that this material was, like 
kohl, used for the eyes, as was malachite in ancient Eg 5 rpt. 
Certain markings on the hull of a mast-less vessel at 
Mohenjo-Daro suggest that it was made of reeds bound 
together, a method of building which was used for quite 
large boats in ancient Egypt. The hemispherical copper 
or gold terminals of some of the strings of beads found in 
the Indus Valley have resemblances to those of the Egypt 
of the Old Empire. A pottery candle-stand is also paralleled 
in Egypt by several of the same shape and date. In Egypt 
mussel-shells were ‘ imitated ’ from slate and aragonite, in 
India from copper and pottery. 

The amities between the Egyptian culture on the one 
hand and the Minoan and Sumerian cultures on the other 
are shown at great length throughout the great work of 
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Sir Arthur Evans,* “ The Palace of Minos at Knossos In 
all these cases the multitude of resemblances in the most 
unexpected places lends cogency to the argmnent of a 
common, though perhaps remote, origin. 


• I acknowledge indebtedness to the above author as w.ell as to— 
Ernest Mackay: The Indus Cioilizotion; Toynbee: A' Study of History, 
Voliiines I and VI; The Cambridge History of India, Volume I; and 
Plates : Volume I; The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume I and Plates : 
Volume 1; and Sir John MarshaU: Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion, in three Volumes. 
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Translations of Some 
Well Known Tamil Poems 

A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 

This Agaval is by a minstrel, known to us as Kanyan or 
‘ Singer ’ .of the flowery hill, who was a court poet and 
friend of Ko Perum Cholan of Uraiyur—a little, it may be, 
before the date of the Kural. 

See Pura Nanuru 192. 

0 f aS & dr 

;— luireuQ^ih Qseiflw ;— 
isoTj^th iSjDir^ir oiririr ;— 

Qisfr^^ih ^6u ' 

^(srQfi); — euiTjpjs^ 

§lssflQ^6sr LLQipi5fi«sr£}]Lb ^&)(StL :— Q^esPsS^ 

@a7-(g) ^Go(Sui ;— 

az/rawB ^GSsrQafl uuiri^^ 

s&jQuitq^ LD^ec^ Quirujtrp jy 

, fSffeu^^u L^BmQufT^ ^irst-uSir 

QfiesijDeuy^u u(§slld ct^u^ ^jD^oeorrir 
sirtLffluSjb QpeffUs^esni) ;— ^<seSd!r ldtlL&uSjd 
Q uifi(2iuirss>ir ;— 

^^Qtuiren^ tSfpssfi^ih ^soQll / ’ 
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The Sages 

To us all towns are one, all men o«r kin. 

Life’s good comes not from others’ gift, nor ill 
Man’s pains and pains’ relief are from within. 

Death’s no new thing ; nor do our bosoms thrill 
When Joyous’ life seems like a luscious draught, 
When grieved, we patient suffer; for, we deem 
This much-praised life of ours a fragile raft 

Borne down the waters of some mountain stream 
That o’er huge boulders roaring seeks the plain 

Tho’ storms with lightnings’ flash from darken’d 

skies 

Descend, the raft goes on as fates ordain. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the wise I— 

We marvel not at greatness of the great; 

Still less despise we men of low estate.^ 

(Comp. Kural, 397 Pazhamozhi, 116.') 


THE 400 LYRICS—PURANANURU 

The Colan King, Killi-Valavan, who fell at 

Kula-muttam 

This king, who (we may infer) possessed considerable 
ability, was both brave and generous (but somewhat head¬ 
strong). Hence a great deal of good advice is, in a very 
tactful way, offered to him by the minstrels and he seems 
to have been all the better for it. ’The followmg lines are 
worth noting. They are by Vellai Kudi Naganar. • 

1 Tran^ted by Dr. G. U. Pope. Published In the Siddhanta Deepika, 
VoL Vn. No. 1. April 1006. 
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35. isafiuSQ!^ opeiS Qjtg^ VJff «s. 

aj«yfluSfiOL_ QjjfifiiSir Q]irefr(i$ (S^iqju 
j)essruf.ei^ Slfisuir 

ipj<gf(y)^®@ fiirBssr ^su Qj/Ar^ui 
^ffQffesru uQsu^ iScsrQ^ Quq^il 
j^60/s/@a^/r<s sGsreS iST^oJuSp G(ir^0irjiS^ii> 
^eofsj^s^ir Q<oum&fi Q^csTL/cUii) 

Bgy/5;®«»r «/ra9/fl fiy/5^«5ai/f 

GojeSar (3Q^jbpti> (Suiro) 
tf0iiL96Br Qeumry, 

•srrQL^esru uQsu^ fSesKS^ mt®*® 

f5/r®Q«(^ Q6=^(sufi^u iS(BQ^Qfi (SsuihCS^ 
rSesreu au£jiS3J Oevearoj (Samrin^ 

(yDfij)^/D* 3 Q 7 sror® QuirQp^jb u^Q^sreffi (SiuinfsAr 
(p 65 ) p(o<su 0 xr(^ QurrQ^^p QuiuedQup (S(ff(Sfr 
(QiruSpi (Ssir($^ir^ Qsfrsssr^ 

inira eSsihiS sirQe^iS^ cn^di^s 
aearQuirjr eB(Sfrih(^iS^ eSessrOuiTQ^ caJujeSr^sroL- 
QeuuSssfLDSiDps Qsn'(skrL^^($(p^ eu^Qp eu^H^iu 
lf\anpn U ^/ (oQi «9tt.rf(5sL/6U QJSfTGU 

Qeueffip^uu<3sr& ^ssafluSdir (sSppieffppi^ SIljuu& 
aetftppi&svisrih Quirq^p &(shressrs^ upispSso 
aj0U65)/_ pirmQu Quiuir^pp ptrirp^u. 
QuTQ^uetDL- ^02-® Qsrrppcyi (tfio^u^L. 

ir)0ia® ssfs&r^^csr uuJS&r 
LDirif) QuinuuiS@iih oJirifl 
^lupesi^ Qffujpen<su3p G0»65r 

aireueoiru uifii(^L£s s^ossr&esr (cj/rcozi 
xSi^isp sji^ispSssr uurruS (S5?iqih 
Qibit^ld eoirerrir Quir^QuifryS Qm<^<sfrir^ 
U6^Lfpi pQj^fsir uirjr QilitiliSs 
^ u^Lfpe p(i^(^sisku tuiruSeaflf^ 

pQ^eu iTL^fBJtsrr QpirQjf. 
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GOOD COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG IGNG (35) 

The Tamil Lands 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide. 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not, 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till, and wide. 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land 
Divide; but of the three, whose drums 
Sound for the battle’s angry strife, 

Thou art the chief, O mighty one ! 

Though the resplendent sun in diverse quarters rise ; 
And though the silvery planet to the south decline ; 
Thy land shall flourish, where through channels deep, 
Kaveri flows with bright refreshing stream, 

Along whose banks the sweet cane’s white flowers wave 
Like pennon’d spears uprising from the plain. 

Let me speak out to this rich country’s king ! 

Be easy of access at fitting time, as though 
The Lord of justice sat to hear, and right decree. 

Such kings have rain on their dominions at their will! 
The clouds thick gather round the sun, and rest 
In vault of heaven :—So let the canopy 
Of state challenge the sky, and spread aroimd 
Not gloom, but peaceful shade! Let all the victories 
Be the toiling ploughman’s, gain ! 

Kings get the blame, whether rains fail, or copious flow. 
And lack the praise : ?uch is the usage of the'world. 

If thou has marked and known' this Well, 

Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 

The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do this 
Thy stubborn foes shall lowly bend beneath thy feet.^ 

^ Translated by Dr. G. U. Pope, Balliol College and Indian Institute, 
Oxford published in Siddhanta Deepika Vol. VH, No. 1, April 1906. 
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CAMEOS FROM TAMIL LITERATtfRE 

HEROISM OF AN ANCIENT DAME 

PuRANANtJRU, 278, by Kakkai PAdiniyar Nacchelliar 
and 279, by Okkur ^sathiar. 

(The Heroism displayed by this ancient Tamil Daipe 
is simply grand, and would beat that of the Spartan mother. 
The Purananuru and Agananuru are full of inc!||dents of 
sublime heroism. The men delighted in the number of 
woimds they received in the front part of their bod^,\ig^^^ 9 ,^ 
the German students now. The conquests made by '™\V 
Tamil kings were far and wide. We have forgotten all' 
this past now. We take delight in recounting the deeds of 
other nations. The ancient Tamil martial races are now 
employed in carrying on the most menial offices. Our 
ancient swords have been literally beaten into spindles and- 
ploughshares. Our friend wondered how this poor piece 
of humanity, who could not stand the cross examination of 
the Government pleader, could have possessed any mc^rtial 
blood in his veins. We hope to set forth now and then in 
these pages the deeds of valour displayed by our Tamil 
people, just to remind our readers that we too had a 
glorious past.) 

I 

278 

isjriiiQuQ^is ^9 )jSuj [Sjtldljit 

OpetriB 

uoDL-UJffis^ LOT jSesr QesrssTj^ueoir ai. jd 

mskri —LOTA i^uS gjjGstrLjQiSud^ 

f^®Qeussr tuirQasresr^^ 

0<ST€^i_ q/tOsttiP Lj(^L9essriji Ql/uj/tta 
.. ^ea)^^(3su (^Quj 

fF&rp fiorQefr. 
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she was very old, her veins stood out and the bones 
protruded. She heard many people give out that her son 
had turned from the battlefield imd fled. She vowed that 
if it be true that her son was afraid of battle, she would cut 
off the breast that suckled him. With fury in her face and 
sword in hand, she turned over the dead bodies in the red 
field and searched and she came across the dead body of 
her son cut in two. At sight of her dead son, she rejoiced 
more than on the day she gave him birth to.® 


n 

279 


QsQa st^^ojerr 

(Sld^ ^PJD jbSsu^^Sssr 

ujirBssr QojjjS^^ serrpQptrySlispesfQesr 
QiSQ^rs ^pp Gl^(r^e3p Qeui^ OsirQ^rsdr 
Qu(§{8&Siir eSeoiiiQ ajirahrQuuLL i^anQar 
^dirpjih Q^Q^uueoip (SslLQ eBQj^uLfppi unuiaSl 
Qeu^ etnS'zQairQp^ QeuetP^(s3ff)p pjus.^u 
uirpt LDu3ir<s(^(^Li3 QujemQssaruj lieS 
d}Q}^d)(0Q}n'6yr 

Q^0(ip« (SrsirdS^ Q<fFsbQ<956w (s^QCSin. 

Our heart ceases at this dame’s great courage. 

Well may she merit her ancient age. 

In a former war, her father it was 

Who, killed by an elephant, died in the field. 

It was in the other day’s battle, her husband 
Fell overpowered by numerous hosts : 

And now to-day at the beat of drum, 

Delighted and yet how sad was she this woman with 

an only son. 

She lovmgly oiled and combed his hair. 

Gave him his spear and bade him seek the battle field !* 


. J. M. N. 


D«piS^L ““ published-in Siddh^ia 

“<• Slddh»W 



A Note on Tamil Syntax 

NHATT1N:AI 55 

—KAMIL ZVELEBIL, Prague. 

In two different articles, published in Archiv 
Orieri. ani, XXIII, 1955, pp. 435-464 and pp. 479-481 (cf. 
esoecialiy p. 448 ff.) the author has tried to show the great 
importance and the general validity of a grammatical 
principle of Tamil, which can be expressed schematically 

by 

dD, 

i.e., dctCTTfiincLTis precedens detewitTuit'U-Tn ^ that, which 
determines (i.e., d), precedes that, which is detailed 
(Le., D).“ lie author has tried to show that this principle 
rules the sphere of morphological structure of the Tamil 
finite verb forms** as well as the sphere of sentential 
structure.’: 

When reading and analysing an early old Tamil stanza, 
Nhattiniai 55, we have come across the verses : . 

/1 » m SfoQQf m»9^o(5tr^Ql •••crcur 

eSesreQesrt^^^ lunQuJ*... 


a CL H- Beytlian, Gramatik der. Tamllsprache, Leipzig 1943, p. 178, 
§ 175, an enumeration fairly complete, and J. Bloch, Structure gramma- 
ticale des langues dravidieimes, Paris, 1946, p. 77. 

b The Tamil finite verbal forms have been explained by the author 
as, e.g., ceyve:n=ceyvu (“the future doing”) ^ya:n (“/“I”), Le, "I 
deter min ed by the future doing ”, cf. also F, B. J. Kuiper m Oriai- 
t^ia XX, 1948, "Note on Dravidian Morphology”. 

c That, which is most important in Dravidian thA finite 

verbal form, is placed, as a sort of determinatum. at the «-nrf of the whole 
sentence (this finite verbal form, this determinatum. being determined 
by a whole series of determinants in the form of adverbial infinitive 
participles, functioning as Indo-European verbal forms in secondary 
dausea), CL. also P. Poucha, The Syntactical TiAiatUwMMp of Rmnf 
Asiatic Languages. Archiv OrientalnL XVn, IWs; p-, 26 fi, 
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which precisely though not literally translated means: 

" O chief® of high' moxmtain®_(thou) hast come * (and) 

when thou embraced"' her® breast,® the bees® have been 
swarming® (and this) having seen" mother" (with her 
own) eyes'®, asked'® thus'®_” 

Analysed, however, in detail, and translated literally, 
it runs thus : ”.... (thou) having come,* when embracing^ 
her® breast,® the mother'* asked'® thus'® having looked" 
(with) pye'® determined by (-in, an original determinative 
suffix) the swarming® bees®.” The form moyththalin 
though traditionally explained as some form having 
temporal (“when the bees swarmed....”) or causal 
(“ since the bees swarmed, “ comm, moyththalina: le :, “ by, 
through the swarming of bees ”) meaning, is nothing else 
than moyththal, a verbal noun, “ swarming ”, H— in, the 
determinative suffix, identical ultimately with the attribu¬ 
tive suffix — in, well-known from all stages of Tamil linguis- 
tical developments. Thus, the old syntactic construction 
as found in Nhattin:ai 55, helps us to understand the 
original meaning of such forms as mcyyththalin, and it proves 
again, the “ nominal ” and “ attributive ” character of old 
Tamil syntax. 

patavai - moyththalin kan: means, ultimately, “ bees- 

swarming attrib. eye,” “ eye of the swarming of bees,” 
“eye (taking the sight of) the bee-swarming,” where d, 
determinans (pafauai moyththalin) precedes the D, deter- 
minatum (kan:). Whole sentential structures appear, in 
the light of this analysis, as determinative compounds, as 
clusters of determinants, combined by the d D. principle. 



Kamban’s Modernism* 

A. C. PAUL NADAR 

We have gathered together to study and understand 
Kamban’s great poem and to popularise it. But, we know 
very little about his life. .^41 that we know is tha| he was 
bom in a village called ThCrezhundur in the District of 
Tanjore and was a Ovachar by a commimity, a community 
of temple poojaris and pipers. He was patronised by a 
philanthropic gentleman, Sadayan by name. Tradition has 
gathered round the names of the poet and his patron a 
number of legends of little historical value. About his age, 
there is disagreement among scholars. My research has 
led me io the conclusion that he must have lived at the 
time of the fall of the Pallavas and the rise of the Cholas 
under the line of Vijayalaya. That was a period of great 
activity in religion, literature and art, untouched by the 
philosophy of the later Vaishnava Acharyas or the hard 
theology of the commentators on the Alwars wHken in 
Manipravalam* style. Kamban, then, belonged to the end 
of the 9th centmy or the beginning of the 10th century. 

For the last 1,000 years, Kamban by his sonorous and 
rythmic verse has captured the ear of the Tamil people. 
Wherever he is sung, either under the banian tree or in the 

* Presidential address delivered by Mr. Paul Kadar nt fho 
Conference held in the Rajaji Hall, Madras, on November 14, 1955, in the 
presence of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Republic of India, who 
inaugurated the Conference. Mr. Paul Nadar has kindly forwarded it to 
us for publication in Tamil Culture.—Editor. 

* artificial and generally unintelligible style, predominating in 

Sanskrit words but in the superficial form of Tamil prose, adopted by 
conm^tators of the Jaina and Vaishnava religions. A commentary of 
^ Nammalwar’s Thiruvaymoli in Tamil, written by 

Vadakku Thiruveethi Pillai consisting of thirtysix thousand granthas and 

teo^ M »®a:T:XJ), is being rendered back into inteUigible Tamil 
by Mr. B. & Pomshotama Naidu under the auspices of the University of 
M aniu s. -H EQi t or. 
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Ki^tksWs MODERNISM 

^village chavadi) you can be sure of a large concourse of 
people listening in pfofounc^ silence and deep enjojrment. 
Such is the magic of woi^. He has given delight and 
instruction to thoui^s^s of people including illiterates. 
People who carmot ri^d a line often repeat his verse with 
gusto. 

The vastness of Kamban’s learning and the beauty of 
his diction, the simplicity of his style and the profundity 
of his thought, his wonderful portraits of men and women 
at all stages of culture, his powers of dramatization and his 
sense of humour, his deep knowledge of the past and his 
prophetic vision of the future and his keen understanding 
of the fundamental problems of life, all these make his 
Ramayana a irnique piece in Tamil Literature. Every 
Tamil ought to.be proud of this treasure. Yes, if Kamban’s 
real merit is known, the whole of India would claim him 
as one of its mighty sons. 

Some people are not attracted to Kamban’s poem; they 
complain that his theme is puranic old-world story, ill- 
suited to present day conditions. But all students of 
Kamban know how the poet combines the idealism of 
puranic stories with the realism of the present day. He is 
indeed a guide to the understanding and the solution of 
many modem problems. He lived at a time when society 
was feudal in structure and kingship was the order of the 
day. Kings were then deified by poets and saints ; and the 
divine right of kings was universally accepted. It was 
generally agreed then that kings were everything and the 
people were nothing. But Kamban sings in a revolutionary 
strain and says that the ruler of the coxmtry is a mere 
* body * and the people of the country are its * life ’. *11115 
shows what a prevision he had of our modem democracies, 
where the ideal is the withering of the rulers and the 
flowering of the rule of the people. We have now accepted 
the socialistic pattern of society as our ideal. Kamban had 
a similar vision. He says that in the idealised society of 
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Ayodhya, wealth was available to all, and there was nobody 
who could be considered either wealthy or poor : 

“ 6 rcb 60 /r/fi 5 @ii) er^eoiru QuQ^ii$ eriufieofr^eo 

lS^Sso iLSDi—uj/r/f«s^ lS^8so LLirQfitr 

He has a ready-made solution for the eradication of 
casteism, condescension and communalism from our midst. 
The way Rama fraternizes with the imtouchable Guha is 
the best solution that we can think of. Rama offers kinship 
of his family not only to Guha but to his entire tribe and 
proposes to share in their work. Kamban teaches us how 
to harmonise differences and resolve conflicts and strifes. 
He reconciles the Sanskrit Culture of the North with the 
Tamil culture of the South. He harmonises Vedic with 
secular culture and the aristocratic with that of the common 
man. In his illuminated outlook on LLfe, differences dis¬ 
appear. His broad tolerance has charity for all and malice 
for none. His penetrating and far-seeing eye sees unity 
in variety. That is a lesson which we with the 14 national 
languages and a composite culture have to take to heart. 

Kamban reached the height of his art in the creation 
of his hero. The poet took the whole universe for his 
vision and looked beyond the visible and concrete and 
apprehended the Absolute. But his apprehension was not 
that of a metaphysical philosopher but of a seer and an 
artist. He concretises the intangible in the image of his 
hero Rama. His hero is none other than the ultimate 
reality itself; that great immanent and transcendent power, 
incomprehensible to our mind and beyond the sweep of our 
imagination, that pervades all things but not confined to 
any one thing. He is the thought of ages and the goal of 
hu m a n ity, taking the form of man. As Alwars before him 
tried to localise the Absolute in shrines and temples, 
Kamban finds the Absolute in his ideal hero. But this 
god-man is not free from the h uman limitations and 
sorrows which he has to face in common with ordinary 
mortals. The poet describes how, even with such limita¬ 
tions, he radiates love all round, 
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Kamban seizes on a supreme saying of Thiruvalluvar 
who preceded him by some centuries : 

eu^fiiu ^uSir (Sdso 

and expounds how it works in the world of Rama. Life 
without love is dead; the way of love is life. Kamban 
describes how Rama loves not only his brothers as his own 
life, but also an xmtouchable, a monkey and a Rakshasa as 
his brothers. Such universal and catholic love brings into 
one fold all kinds of people who in turn not only love each 
other but their enemies also. 

Mere profession of love and affection, however, will 
not save society; it must show itself in action; that is, in 
*tyaga’ or self-sacrifice. Bharatha is the model of such 
sacrifice. It is the sacrifice of every one of us that keeps 
alive the world. Without self-sacrifice, nothing worth 
having will live. Such is the lofty teaching of this great 
poet whom we honour today. May his glory live for ever. 



A Short Lay of Minstrels* 

Translation hy 

Sri V. KANDASWAMI MUDALIAR, B.A., l.t. 

Cirupanattuppadai, a Sangam poem written hy 
Idakkali Nattu Nallur Nathathanar. 

Towering in shades of purple and blue, hill on hill rose; 

The mountain-stream, in sparkling cascades falling, swirled 

fast 

Between two shoulders of the hills ; and in ripples silvern 
Flowing, looked like a garland of colourful pearls 
Lying limp between smooth, rounded shoulders, and full 

firm breasts 5 

Of the fair Damsel-earth^ lying in an abandon seductive; 
And swelling into a river full and flooded. 

The rushing waters rammed against the falling banks 
Fringed with groves flaming with flowers 
Perfume-filled. And Koels* in their leafy shelter tore 10 • 
With beaks the fresh flowers from their branches, and 

scattered 

The colourful petals on the black rippled sands. 

And the sable bank thick with them, a little frayed 
In the ascending sun, looked like the outspread tresses 
Raven-black of Damsel-earth decked with flowers. 15 
Like a moving bed of flowers the travelling minstrels, 

Man and woman, strong and fair, colourfuUy arrayed, • 

Took the path of the river on their eager march 
To the far-famed court of peerless NaIliakkodan^ 

• The translator does not give a too literal version, and in many 
places he differs from the commentator. May we suggest to the traditionist 
that this even then has its value as an adaptation reminding us both of 
ancient Tamil ideas and modem English poetry.—Editor. 
iMother-eartb. 

Sindian cuckoa 

SThe king of Oimanadu, in Thon riatmaintaTam ^ this was bounded by 
Kalashti in the north, by Pexmar in the south, east by Bay of Bengal and 
west by Tiruvannamalai. 
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The Belle of the minstrel party, tender of foot 20 

And gait graceful, treaded wearily her way 
On the soft sandy bank littered with lance-sharp shingle. 
Hill and dale, groves fair and fields green they left far 

behind. 

And reached the wilderness of burning sand and rays fiery. 
The minstrel Belle, her tender feet tom and bleeding 25 
Through the gravels of the burning road, sought shelter 
Of the lineal shade of tall Kadamba^ trees 
On the endless road of the sandy, dry woodlands, 

Whose fields were parched up and whose tanks had grown 

dry. 


She of rare grace of womanly perfections was dowered 30 
Richly with feminine charms of rhythmic curves 
And soft supple undulations ; her perfumed tresses 
Of sapphire-blue sheen, rippling down her towering neck 
And fragile waist, looked like a dusky screen-cloud against 
A gold-canopied evening hill. And smitten 35 

With shame at her willowy gait, peacocks hide 
To hide in one another’s train aglow with ocelli , 

Blue and green ; her bare ankles slender, knit strong 
Ended in well-chiselled feet whose pink soles ; 

Looked like drooping tongues of tired dogs; and lier shapely 

legs 40 

Full and firm, at every step, looked like the trunk 
Lusty and trailing of a cow-elephant; while her thighs 
Lusty, olive-fair, one against another, full, firm ^d'smooth 
Challenged the trunks of plantain trees of the cool hillside. 
Her firm breasts, chloasma-mantled, were as fair and full 
As vengai*-flowers, round which banded-bees hummed 


sweet 

Their minstrelsies; nay, they in their rounded perfection 
Challenged the blooming buds of Kongam* of dawn; 

Her row of pearl-white teeth surged with the dew sweet 
As juice of breast-shaped tender kernels of palm. 50 


1 Wendlandia Notoniama (bot). 
* Pterocarpus indicus. 

3 CSilospermuin gossijpium. 
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She was chaste as muUai'-buds by ^e forest-path, 

Which is abloom with KanjankuUai^-flowers, as fair 
As pearly teeth of a damsel; and when the Belle 
Of soft swaying gait, of fawn-look and of forehead 
Bright and chaste like flashing stainless steel rested, 55 
Her pages guileless caressed her feet fair and soft. 

“ Hail, brother-harpist! urged by smiting poverty. 

Which has embittered life, you master-lutanist 
Seek the bounty of the king from whom we, laden 
With gifts, are returning. You will in his great court 60 
Waken to matchless melody the golden chords 
Of the small-harp pillowed against your left shoulder. 
Your path lies across domains great and prosperous 
Of kings and chieftains famous for their gracious bounty; 
You will pass through the kingdoms of the three kings 

great 65 

Of Chera, Chola and Pandian lands and of chieftains 
Seven and princely—Pegan^, Pari^; Kari®, Aai®, 

Nalli’, Athigan®, Ori®—and I shall describe, 

For your guidance, those lands of kings and chiefs. 

“ The flooded fields are starred with lilies of languid 

petals; 70 

Fishes gambol stirring their green glassy waters to silver 

ripples; 

The buffalo of a wide muzzle foraging for food 
Gwshts its %rm heavy tread; 

And maw-crammed with lilies, it seeks the cool shade 
Of jack-trees mantled with trailing pepper-creepers; 75 
And to the caress of its back by leaves soft of turmeric. 

It chews slow the cud to the dripping of honey 
Immature from the lilies, and lapses to sleep 
On a soft floral bed of wild-jasmines snow-white. 

Such is the fertility of the western lands 80 


1 Jasmine 

2 White basil—Odmum album. 

3-® Seven chieftain kings famed for their bounty, ref. lines 146, 164. 
162, 169, 174, 180. 187. 

10 Carp—Irah-ivater fish. 
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Over which Cheran-Senguttuvan^ holds his sway ! 

May, with his large host valorous of lancers, 

Bowmen, chariots and tuskers, he had brought low 
The enemy kings of the distant Northj and planted 
His victory-bow on the blue towering heights 85 

Of the snow-capped Himalayan-hills of the North. 
Vanchi* of river-wide yawning gateway 
Is the capital of this Kuttuwan^, heroic 
Of shoulders and the lord of speeding war chariots. 

You brother-harpist, are wending your weary steps 90 
To the court of Nalliakkodan whose capital 
Is greater, and whose lands are richer by far. 

Black baboons-laurelled with pith-garlands 
Beside their ears and with red breasts as if craftsmen 
Cunning had chiselled to shape the wood of Nuna-tree^ 95 
Full-grown and abloom with honey-dripping flowers— 
Travelled in the caravan carts of salt-vendors 
Of well-turned necks ; and their wives of silken tresses. 
Which, without having been made into any one 
Of five-fold knots, hang down their willowy waists, 100 
And wave in the wanton wind. And these fat-baboons 
Jubilate with their children of beaming anklets 
Golden, by sounding the rattle improvised of sea-shells 
Pearl-hearted, and of serrated edges. And such 
Is the prosperity of Korkai® on the shores 105 

Of the eastern blue seas of towering waves. 

And the Pandian-king, coming of the long line 
Of the guardians of the southern Tamil country, 

Marched against his foes, and captured their wide domain. 
And. he holding sway under the regal shade 110 

Of his white umbrella of victory,; tasselled 

1 King of the Chera country (present Malabar). Brother of Il:anko, 
Song of the Anklet (Silappadikaram). He marched 
with Im forces to the Himalayas to bring a stone to carve the idol of 
Kannaki, the heroine of Silappadikaram. 

3 Sea-port of the Chera-country. 

3 Ct 1. 

* Morinda citrilolia. 

® Qsirfla>A Sea-port of the Pandian kings. 
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With pearls gleaming; he crowned with laurels of 

victories; 

And he the lord of wind-speed war chariots, is the king 
Of Madura, the eternal home of Tamil, 

The peerless tongue of antiquity, and far-famed 115 

For the amplitude of its street of jubilant crowds. 

And this Madura is lesser than the great realm 

Of Nalliakkodan, to whose city far-famed 

You, brother-harpist, are marching with weary steps. 

Kadamba^ trees, umbrageous and aglow with flowers, • 120 

Girdle dense the banks of green tanks of placid waters ; 

The laurels of these trees drop their stamens and pistils 

About the watering-steps of tanks; and they 

Lying scattered look like rangoli^ done in gold 

And vermeil-red. To the rays of the golden sun 125 

Rising in the orient, lotus buds, lusty as breasts 

And favoured of gods, open their fair petals. 

Dragon-flies sleep for the night in the coronae 
Golden, walled round with petals pink as 
Vermeil-dyed palm of a damsel; and they, after 130 
Resting in the sweet embraces of their partners 
Life-guarding, waken with the dawn, and with amour 

filled 

Hum with surge of their wings their madrigals, 

Round the honey-cups of lotus flowers surging 

In the wide fields that girdle far-flung Uranthai, 135 

The Capital of the Chola King Sembian. And he. 

The guardian of realms lying on the western shores, 

And great in the might of his arms hero wristleted. 
Marched against his enemies, razed their ramparts- 
Of high-reaching gateways to such low heights that bulls 
Bellowing, scratched their itchy necks against the low 

dead walls. 

And he is far-famed as the master of chariots stately 
And of warriors valorous, who from the battle thick 

2 Wendlandia Notoniaina. 

2 . This the floor-decoration of loops and curves done in. white or 
colour powder, by Hindu women. ■ • . ' 
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Will not fluce. And this Uranthai looks small before 
The far-famed capital of Nalliakkodan’s realm. 145 
Pegan was a chieftain of hills whose cloud-canopied peaks 
Tower to shadowy heights and whose fertile sides 
Overflow with cool mountain streams. Descending from 
Ancient Avias* his brawny shoulders beam with the might 
Of smiting his enemies. When a blue peacock 150 
Of his fertile hillsides apprised by its sharp cry 
Of rainrharbingering clouds, he was so pleased 
That he gave his regal mantle to it as a scarf. 

Pari, famed in classic lore for his charity 

Boundless, was the lord of the purple Parambu-hills, 155 

Which echo with the rushing waters of Ori, 

The hill-stream, which in cascades leaps over shelvy sides. 
He helped his ivory chariot, wrought luxuriously 
With vermeil and gold, as a stay to the mullaP-creeper 
Which swayed helpless on the road lined with naga®-trees 
Round whose flowers banded-bees hummed their 

madrigals. 

Kari, beaming bright with circling hero-wristlet. 

Was a terror unto his foes, who quailed with fear 
At his death-deatog lance, and who under his rage 
Towering cowered. But to the minstrels he was a prince 
of sweet winsome grace, who staggered the world by the 
^ gift 

Of all his lands with his steed, of rippling white mane, 

That was decked with a bridle of sweet-chiming silvern 

bells. 

Aai of shoulders brawny through wield of bow, and 

perfumed 

With sandal paste was of such sweet enrapturing grace 170 
Of words and gifts, that he offered to the deity 
Templed under the banyan-tree the cast-off skin 
Of a king-cobra of a beaming blue-black hue. 


2Jasnune. 

3Naga trees— «jrLf^9ssr 
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Athigan is he who gavg^ to Avvai^ the fruit of nelli^ 

Black and beautiful—the elixer vitae—of the tree 175 
That grew on the sides of his majestic blue hills, 
CotourfuUy carpeted with perfume-filled flowers. 

And he wields his long lance flaming with fiery wrath, 
And is the lord of a force wide as surging seas. 

Nalli, the lord of hills towering peak on peak, 180 

And where the rains drizzle in sparkling silver drops, 
Through his unebbing generosity, gladdened 
The hearts of those who sought his bountiful friendship; 
And with his lusty hands, famed with the might of war 
In the enemy’s field of battle, he bestowed gifts 185 
So generously that they knew no future want. 

Ori the master of a horse of silken mane 

Snow-white battled down Kari of steel-blue steed. And 

he, 

So famed in war, gave as gift to minstrels his lands 
Fair, of low-lying hills bristling with naga-trees 190 
Of crowded branches flaming with perfumed flowers. 

Not one of these seven bounteous chiefs is as great 
As Nalliakkodan in his generosity. 

And he of war-famed strength of well-knit lusty limbs, 
To the beam of his fame in the wide world, girdled 195 
By vasty seas, bears now and lone the heavy yoke 
Of an endless giver of gifts, instead of those 
Bounteous chiefs of adamantine shoulders, who smote 
Their ever-rising foemen; he is greater 
Than all the kings of Ceylon broad, ancient and of fame 
Unfading ; of Ceylon of sea-rammed shores, and famed 
Even on the day of its foundations firm ; 

And he is greater than those of Ceylon kings 
Who helped the damsels of rounded shoulders gambolling 
In the waters of the sea with Naga-^wood 205 

Of fragraiit fl owers, eagle* and sandal-wood as floats. 

1 ~~ 

2 QisAtS Emblica officinalis—goose-berry. 

3Cf. line—160. 

4 eagle or akila wood 


or aloe or agila woods:aquilaria ovata. 
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On the day of our grinding pover^, with eager hearts, 
We approached this NalliaWcodan, who wields in war 
His stainless sword, and who is as strong of limb 
As a sinewy tiger and who comes of Avia—line. 210 

His fame is so great that in cowardly retreat 
He had never turned his hero-ankleted feet, 

Covered with indurations of riding his war-tusker. 

We approached him of lusty hands, as famed as the rains 
Bounteous, through gifts of herds of elephants to minstrels 
Of diverse musical instruments; and we sang 
Praises of his unsurpassable lineage and also 
Of his sire’s plenitude of lands of soaring hills. 

In those days our cold hearth, overgrown with mush¬ 
rooms 

Hollow-stalked, looked dismal with the bamboo falling 220 
From the thatch, and with aged walls gnawed by white- 

ant hosts. 

Our gloomy fire-place echoed with sharp muffled bark of 

the bitch, 

Famished and newly littered, which spurned, unable to 

bear 

The pain of blind pups of folded ears feeding at her dry 

breasts. 

And we, for fear of the curiosity of tell-tales, barred 225 
The doors of our fire-place; and our tambourine-girl 
Of slender waist, swaying with pain of gnawing hunger. 
Picked wit hunclipped nails, to the jingle of conch bangles. 
The velai-greens growing on the dust-shoot; and we, 
Cooking it even without salt to savour, shared 230 

With our dusky kindred large, and thus our hunger 
Gnawing mitigated in those indigent days. 

“ And we now are returning from Nalliakkodan, 

Laden with his gifts of stately chariots, and tuskers 
Small-eyed, ichor shedding, terror-striking and decked 235 
With chiming bells to apprise people before and behind. 
And you also, brother-harpist, now distressed with the 

want 

Of your own and of your large dusky kindred, will seek 
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With a heart guileless the bounty of such a king. 

The towering waves of the surging blue seas ram 240 
Against white sands ; your path lies by such a shoreland, 
Where aloes abloom with swan-shaped flowers; 

Where early spring flowers of gold-mohur trees 
Vie with gold in colour and seem to cheat the eye ; 

Where the lusty mature buds of musundagam^ 245 

Bloom with sapphire-blue sheen; where long-stalked 

punnai* buds 

Hang like bewitching garlands of the pearls of the sea. 

If after Tong march, you reach the song-famed shore-land 

. ! town 

Of Eilpattiham* of ice-cool tanks, and famous 
For its towering ramparts girdled by moats of blue waters. 
You will meet the good-wives of the shoreland, who will 
Raise flaming—^red fire and dusky blue smoke curling, 
Of akiP wood, brought by the towering sea-waves. 

And heaped up to the height of ruminating camels. 

And these damsels of lusty shoulders, of lance-mortal 

looks, 255 

And of such a spotless beauty of face that the moon 
Is smitten with sorrow for want of such a beam. 

Will serve mature toddy to men of the shore-land, 
if timing your lyres to the dance-measure of minstrels 
Fair and of sweet-toned flues, you go singing praises 260 
Of the lord of KidangiP beaming beautiful 
Like his flower garland, and who is the lord 
Of groves thick with trees of flower laden boughs. 

You will get at every hamlet the poached meat 
Of corned kuzhaP fish of their fresh-water tanks. 265 
On your way to Veloor the red bean-nuts hang fair 
Like threaded coral wreaths; Kayan^ thickets surging 

iLeather berried buid-weed. Rivea ornota. ^ 

zcalophyllum Inophyllum. 

SEilpathinan, Veloor, and Amoor were important towns. 

4Alal:= or eagle wood. 

5 Si^iaS^ 

6 (5JD& 

'Eugenia braeteata. 
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With sapphire-blue buds bloom like a flock pf peacocks ; 
Musundai^ flowers hang like spindles on tl^^ir, boughs 
Umbrageous ; and bunches of KanthaP flo^fe bpen 270 
Like the pink fingers of a fair damsel; 

And in the long devious path of the kitchen garden 
Velvet mites of red vermilion hue creep slowly. 

Its hiUs are girdled by fair woodlands embowered 
With white mullai flowers chaste as home-templed wives. 
Turning your steps to west, where the opulent glow of'the 

< sun 

Fades behind hills, whose sides sparkle with silven streams}' 
Leaping from cove to cove, you will reach Veloor. 

If you reach Veloor, bright with tanks filled with flowers 
Of petals sharp as smiting lance, and which is famed 280 
For its triumph through wield of triumphant lance, 

matrons, 

Of the woodlands, avoiding the blazing sun 

For their no less fiery huts, will serve you sour-rice 

Delicious, hot from fire with roasted venison 

For your refreshment, and of your women of tender ‘ 285 

Mango-leaf complexion decked with wristlets but few. 

Fragrant flowers of drawn hang in wreaths on thickset. 

Kahchi-tree on whose bough perched, the blue king-fisher 

Of golden beak keeps long vigil, gazing into 

The fathomless tank, and then picks up a stenchy minnow. 

When the lotus leaf broad is torn by its long beak. 

Ruby-eyed blue bees buzz round the honey cups 

Of morning flowers of bristle-stalked lotus plant; 

And the bees circling round the white flowers look 
Like the shadowy serpent—Ragu^—round the sun. 295 
Such are Amoor’s agricultural lands of cool fields. 

Its cities wide are stoutly guarded, its priests 
Pious dwindle not, and its warehouses are cool and 

beautiful. 

1 Cf. I. 245. ~ 

2 Gloriosa Superba. 

3 Ragu—it is an Indian belief that the serpent Ragu causes the eclipse 
of the sun by swallowing it. 
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You will rest in its hospitable villages ; 

And when you seek to leave the place, you will be barred 
By children urged by their mothers of wristleted arms, 
And of braids of sapphire-blue sheen, stout as trunks 
Of cow-elephants, hanging down their necks in languid 

grace; 

And they are sisters to tillers of soil, who own 
Sturdy bulls, whose necks are grown lusty and strong 305 
Through ploughing the fields round and round all day long. 
These sisters will serve you sweet savoury dish 
Of crab of curved claws with chunks of snow-white rice 
Cooked of grains well polished by dark adamantine 
Pounders to the wearing away of their silver-blue 

ferrules. 310 

The ghoul of white beaming tusks, of a tongue 

Red and drooping like fiame, of black ears hanging like 

Those of a black goat and of curved beastly paws. 

After having gorged on corpses, ruffles wildly 

By her loud echoing laughter, the silence 315 

Sepulchral reigning in the battle field at its eve. 

And so looks the tusker awe-inspiring, whose nails 
Are dyed with gore through kicking about corpses 
With its legs drum-stout; and the cloud of dust thus raised 
By its stampede is lowered by its rain of streaming 

ichor. 320 

The calm of streets after the festive dust and din 

Of noisy, surging, shouldering crowd is like 

The silence of battle field after the tusker’s stampede. 

And Nalliakkodan’s city of such festive 

Streets loud with noise is not afar but a-near. 325 

You will reach his towering gates of lofty doors 

Ever opened, like the cloven Meru-hills 

Where god is tempted, to the minstrels, the pandits 

And to Brahmins deeply learned in rare vedic-lore. 

^ose deeply learned in lores many thus him praise : 330 
He is grateful to those who do him a good turn, 

He spurns the company of the small-minded, 

He is as affectionate as he is sweet, 
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And of a face ever beaming bright with smile.’ 

Warriors renowned for the might of sword praise him 

thus: 335 

‘ He is a shelter to those who seek refuge in him, 

He does not harbour deep-seated hatred agains.t foes, 

He will fight shoulder to shoulder with his forces. 

He will inspire courage in the hearts of the flagging.’ 
Damsels abright with pink-rayed eyes, large with paint, 

praise thus: 340 

• He will fulfil the deep longings of their hearts. 

He will, when they with passion surge, satisfy their amour. 
He will be no one seductive courtesan’s tool. 

He will, when in sorrow, hasten to relieve them.’ 

Minstrels who with his bounty run their houses praise 

thus; 345 

^ He will before men of little learning appear as simple. 
He will with the learned discourse with equal wisdom. 

He will reward to endless measure and each to his desert.’ 
Him will you approach, who shines bright in the council 

Happy of the learned, the seers and ministers 350 

Like the milk-white moon amidst its brilliant star-host. 
Yours is a harp to whose upright post, wrought in grace. 
Is firmly fixed the tapering black-wood cross-beam 
Fashioned like the snake-twined forearm of a green-eyed 

monkey 

Black, grasping the snake; and the two halves of its sound 

box 355 

Blue-black as Kallam^ fruit of the woodlands, are knit 
Close with a line of bead-headed pins ; and the box, 

Rich with far-famed carver’s cunning craft is covered 
With deer-robe, which at the stitch of its halves looks 
Like downy hair-line running down a woman’s belly. 360 
You will stir its nectar-sweet chords, golden like 
Dripping honey, and waken, as fixed in music-lore. 

The twisted chords one by one to the melody 
Of bewitching music templed in your cunning harp. 

To the music so raised you will sing praises thus 365 

iCamissa— uifiih 

12 
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Of Nalliakkodan. ‘ Oh King, thou art he whose hand 
Is ever shaped like a hanging bud through your gifts 
Endless to aged seers; thou art he whose broad shoulders 
Are a shelter to flagging warriors and damsels 
Languishing; and thou art he whose sceptre is a shade 370 
Sheltering to tillers of soil; and art the mighty 
Of shoulders, whose lance flames in fury at the sight 
Of your enemy-kings of stately war-chariots.’ 

And ere you your song of praise finish, he will 

You apparel with garments as white and thin as 375 

The epidermal lining of the hollow of bamboo. 

To such a measure large he will serve you sweet mead 
That you inebriate will lilt your head as a snake 
Sways its hoed in anger left to right; he will feast you 
On viands prepared, not a jot swerving from culinary 

rules 380 

Laid down by Bhimsena of Himalayan broad shoulders; 
And who is elder to Arjun of brocaded scarf ; 

And whose quiver is full of arrows, which to flames 
Consuming made a prey the forests of Kanda^ 

He will viands delicious serve in a circle of cups 385 
Golden, which vie in colour with fate-stars-girdled sun 
Of dawn rising in eastern sky, flaming abright 
Like the flash of steel; he standing beside you 
Will feast you with unebbing hospitality. 

With victory-winning might he puts to rout even 390 

Foes famed for strength of victory-winning lance-host; 
He destroys their strongholds, and with booty thus gained 
He relieves the wants of minstrels, and all of those 
Who seek his bounty ; and to you he will give gifts 
Of gold, yellow as mqrfilhg sky, gained as booty 395 
Of vanquished kings by his heroic chieftains; further 
He will give you a chariot whose spoked wheels, bound by 
Steel tyres and firmly fixed to the steel-strong axle-tree 
Chiselled with carver’s cunning craft, look like full moon 
Of silvery ray, rolling in after-winter sky 400 

princes of M^abaratha, a Hindu epic, 

burnt to names the |orest of Kanda. 
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Of dark, cold clouds ; the inner side of its towering canopy 
Is painted with vermilion, red as surging bunches 
Of sky-reaching palasa^ tree, whose blooming buds . 

Are circled by a swarm of bees of jubilant songs ; 

And the canopy outside gleams like molten gold. 405 
And with it he will give you a charioteer, a bull 
Grey-white, fair of head and fleeter of foot than horses 

speeding, 

Yoked to the chariot of well-tested speed and wrought 
In all grace and beauty by an adept craftsman. 

These gifts you will get, if you go seeking the bounty 410 • 
Of Nalliakkodan decked with tender-leaved laurels. 

And in whom fleeting fame is firm based ; and he is 
The lord of those hills whose thunder-ploughed sides are 

too steep 

To be scaled, and whose towering purple peaks bristling 
With swaying bamboos are girdled by mistv drizzling 

clouds, 415 

Amidst which peacocks spread their blue bejewelled fans. 
Which look like akil-fume mantled blue tresses of damsels 
Of supple shoulders, and of willowy waists from which 

Sarees 

Diaphanous and white fall in bewitching languid folds.” 


iPalasa tree— stdiuitKar 


Reviews 

BHARATHIAR: HIS LIFE AND POETRY 

By 

P. M. SUNDARAM, M-a. 

(Published by Orient Longmans, Ltd., Madras. 

Pages 133.—^Rs. 2/-) 

This is a welcome addition to the meagre literature we 
possess on perhaps the greatest of modern Tamil poets and 
founder of a new era in Tamil literature. In the Foreword, 
the author’s aim is stated as an examination of Bharathi’s 
poetry, and accordingly the poet’s life is summarised in 
some thirty-six pages, and the rest of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of his poetry. 

A poet is known by his works and Prof. Sundaram 
shows a full and analytical knowledge of Bharathi’s works. 
He treats in successive chapters of the poet’s conception of 
God, Religion, Society, Womanhood, Nationalism, Philo¬ 
sophy and the like—in what appears perhaps more as 
separate articles than chapters of the same book. Towards 
the end he discusses Bharathi’s poetic ability and his place 
in Tamil literature. One emerges from a reading of the 
book with the impression that the author does not stress 
sufficiently on the revolutionizing and revitalizing nature 
of Bharathi’s work. 


STUDIES IN PATHUPPATTU 

By 

fhiru V. KANDASWAMI MUDALIAR, b.a., l.t. 
(Publishers; Ottrumai Office, Theagarayanagar, Madras. 

Price Re. 1/-) 

The author is a well known writer of English prose. 
This brochure comes as a fitting introduction to the Tamil 



classics. People have developed a ghost fright, as this 
author puts it, of these classics and this introduction giving 
his sketches of and gleanings from the Ten Idylls of the 
Sangam age wiU exorcise this evil spirit. The author lives 
through these sketches, here and there exclaiming with his 
sly humour “ Visvamitras beware ”. The fivefold divisions 
of the Ancient Tamil land, her cities and rivers, nay, her 
furniture too find their reincarnation in his rhythmic 
prose. He himself weaves patterns of his own modelled 
on the classics—in his description of Kattabomman. We 
meet the poet and the painter everywhere in this book. 


QJITQ^LL jS^SViqUa (oU<3Tlh (yiCSiptLfUi 

By 

Marai Thiru 

SOMASUNDARA PARAMACARYA SWAMIGAL, 
Junior head of the Tirugnanasamhanthar Mutt, Madurai. 

(Publication of the Tiru Arul Tava-neri Manram.) 

This book is a well documented summary of the 
experience of the author in communicating and receiving 
communications from the deceased through mediums. It 
also gives an explanation from the Hindu point of view of 
the state of the man after his death. The astral body is 
nothing but our own body seen in our dreams. He tries to 
understand the miracles of our saints from this point of 
view. 

The author, as the spiritual head of an ancient Hindu 
mutt, feels that these experiences will restore man’s 
confidence in matters spiritual. 

Whether one accepts the explanation or not, these 
experiences received not through professional mediums 
but through innocent and unsophisticated people throw out 



a challenge for understanding the Man the unknown. 
Modern science is still groping in the dark. Nor did our 
philosophies lay any great emphasis on this; for they 
thought this would lead one away from the spiritual path. 
The puranic lore however never ceased giving detailed 
version of the life beyond the grave. These experiences 
have therefore a scientific and perennial interest to the 
modem man who has yet to find a place for this in his 
scheme of things. 



News and Notes 

THE LONDON TAMIL SANGAM. 

We have received the following report from the 
Secretary of the above sangam :— 

London has had since the war more,than five hundred 
Tamil-speaking persons from various parts of the world, 
including Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Fiji, India, Mauritius, 
South Africa, British Guiana and Trindid. Attempts 
were made off and on to form a Tamil Sangam on a cultural 
basis and the present London Tamil Sangam is, true to the 
Tamil tradition, the third of its kind. 

This third Tamil sangam, though known as London 
Tamil Sangam, looks after the Tamil cultural interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was inaugurated on 24th 
March 1955, under the Presidentship of Prof. A. Chidam- 
baranatham Chettiar of the Annamalai University, when 
he visited England during his tour of British Universities. 
About ninety Tamil-speakers representing various coun¬ 
tries met to approve the Constitution of the Sangam and 
elected a working committee. Among its aims are: 

“ To propagate and foster interest in Tamil culture 
and to encourage the study of the Tamil language and 
literature ” ; 

“To promote the Tamil conception of universal 
brotherhood ” ; and 

“ To serve as a meeting-place for Tamils from 
various countries living in Great Britain and to foster 
social contacts among them”. 

At present the Sangam has nearly one hundred 
members, including a few non-Tamil Indians and Ceylonese 
and Englishmen. 
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The Tamil New Year Day, 1955, was celebrated by the 
Sangam with plays and dance items of cultural interest, 
preceded by a Tamil style dinner. The Ceylonese members 
were responsible for items of folklore interest. 

On 27th July, 1955, Dr. RM. Alagappa Chettiar was 
entertained to tea by members of the Sangam. On 19th 
November, 1955, the Sangam arranged a variety entertain¬ 
ment and dinner at which Rev. Dr. Xavier S. Thani 
Nayagam, Chief Editor of Tamil Culture, was the chief 
guest. 

The Sangam is greatly indebted to the following 
gentlemen who were responsible for the formation of the 
Sangam: 


Mr. S, M. Lakshmanan Chettiar (India) 

Mr. R. Krishnamurthy (India) 

Mr. Adi Nagappan (Malaya) 

Capt. C. S. K. Pathy (England) 

Mr. R. Radhakrishnan (India) 

Mr. J. M. Rajaratnam (Ceylon) 

Mr. A. Sathasivam (Ceylon) 

.Mr. KL S. Senathiraja (Ceylon) 

Mr. R. Viswanathan (India) . 


The following gentlemen were elected as Patrons and 
Office-bearers for the year 1955-56. 

Patrons ; 

Prof. T. Burrow (Oxford) 

Prof. A. C. Chettiar (Annamalai University, India) 
Dr. Kumaru (England) 

Mr. G. D. Naidu (India) 

CapL C. S. K. Pathy (England) 

President: 

Mr. Adi Nagappan (Malaya) 

Vice-President ; 

Mr. J. M. Rajaratnam (Ceylon) 
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Secretary: 

Mr. R. Radhakrishivui (India) 

Asst. Secretary: 

Mr. R. Viswanathan (India) 

Treasurer : 

Mr. N. S. Sharma (India) 

Working Committee members: 

Mr. S. M. Lakshmanan Chettiar 
Mr. S. Ambalavanar 
Mr. V. A. Ramachandran 
Mr. T. Subbiah 
Mr. Ross Raja 

Mrs. Parvathi Krishnamurthy 
Miss. J. C. Femondo 
Mrs. Wilson Jeyaratnam 
Miss T. R. Arumugam 
Mr. K. Ramanathan. 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA—DEPARTMENT 
OF INDIAN STUDIES 

The University of Malaya will have frofn October next 
year a department of Indian studies. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University Sir Sydney 
Caine, has said that the department was intended to cover 
a wide range of Indian studies. But in the first instance, 
emphasis would be on Tamil language and literature. 

Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, on whose report the 
University was established in 1948, had recommended that 
a department of Tamil studies • should be set up by the 
University. But Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, an eminent 
historian of South India, who was invited to give his views 
on the subject, advised that an Indian department would 
be incomplete and valueless if there were no provision for 
studies in Sanskrit. 

13 
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Recently, the Commissioner fof iridiai / tn - 
Mr. R. K. Tandon, presented a set of' 7 b Sanskrit books 
and Rs. 6,000 in cash as a token payment on behalf of the 
Government of India to the University of Malaya for the 
Indian Department proposed to be set up by the University. 

—Singapore, September 13, 1955. 

—(Indian Express—^ep. 15, 1955.) 

SOUTHERN LANGUAGES BOOK TRUST 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Ja;{yaharlal Nehru, an eminent 
writer in his own right, yesterday (October 5, 1955) dis¬ 
closed that the Union Government was thinking of having 
a semi-autonomous publishing house to bring out Indian 
and foriegn classics and art books at cheap prices. 

Inaugurating the Southern Languages Book Trust at 
the Senate House, he exhorted the people to develop the 
habit of reading and thinking. 

The Publishing House, wllich the Union Govemnient 
was thinking about, would cove^ al| languages of India and 
English, and produce various'.types of books, classics, 
translations from the classics of Other countries, books on 
art etc., and produce in large quantities to bring them 
within the reach of many. 

The Prime Minister Was received by Mr. S. Govlnda- 
rajulu, Vice-Chancellor, Venkateswara University and 
Chairman of the Book Trust, and conducted to the dais. 
The other Vice-Chancellor-members of the Trust, Dr. 
A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Dr. S. Bhagavantham, 
Dr. V. L. D’Souxa, Dr. V. S. Krishna and Mr. T. M. Naraya- 
naswami Pillai, were presented to Mr. Nehni. 

Aim of the Trust 

Weloffifling the gathering, Mr.. S. Govmdatajulu 
&^laihed the objects of the Trust—-to sponsor the piibll(^« 
tion and distnbution of high quality low-prieed books in 
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large numbers in four South Indian languages—Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. 

The Trust will issue 80 titles a year —20 in each of the 
four languages. Each series of 20 books will present a 
balanced list, so that there will be in each new group of 
books released, some current and classical titles which 
would appeal to almost any worthwhile taste. The Trust’s 
objective is to encourage editions of 5,000 to 10,000 and even 
20,000 of the selected books to be sold at cheap cost. The 
Trust will provide working capital to publishers as loans. 

t 

He referred to the learning of English language and 
the controversy whether they should continue to teach in 
English and thus keep the doors open to something new in 
scientific and pGjitical thought. 

i 

He said many of them had learnt English “and this 
has helped to add significantly to our ancient heritage; 
what is more, it has helped us to imderstand better and 
cherish alj/that is valuable in our heritage; it has also given 
tis the confidence to demand that what is not good in that 
heritage should be abandoned.” 

The Ford Foundation had approved a grant to the 
Trust for/ a three-year scheme, and the Trust expected to 
produce by its publications no spectacular changes, but 
deemed it as a long-ra^e mea^e. 

—(Mail, Octpl>e,r 6, 1955.) 

x^BITUARY 

Rev. i’^THER H. Heras 

The death of Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., on the 14th 
December 1955 is a great blow to Indology in general and 
the study of the Indus Valley civilisation in particular. 
His contribution to historical research in Iiidia was thus 
described by Dr. Hasmukh D. Sankalia in his introduction 
to tbiB .Silver Jubilee Coiomemoration Volume (Novjetnber 
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1953) of the Indian Historical Research Institute, founded 
by Father Heras in 1926 : 

‘ There was no Institute where Students could be 

trained to carry out research in pure history.The 

foundation of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
as a post-graduate Department of St. Xavier’s College, 
supplied this long felt need.... There was no institute 
in Bombay and perhaps in all India at that time, where 
the needs of the students were so carefully thought of 
and provided for... .Besides the facilities which the 
Institute provided, Father Heras was always there to 
guide the people. 

‘History was conceived of in its widest sense. Its 
study was, therefore, not confined to political or dynastic 
history, as was then the prevailing custom. But besides 
these which should always be there to serve as a neces¬ 
sary frame work, for understanding the collection of ideas, 
institutions and persons, both the Guru and his Sishyas 
imdertook investigation of minute and hitherto neglected 
aspects—the social, religious, economic, educational, 
archaeological—of the several periods of Indian history, 
called Ancient, Mediaeval and Modem. 

‘ Since 1918, Father Heras has written 13 books and 
nearly 200 articles, while his work, on the F*roto-Indo- 
Mediterranean CulUire is about to be published. Every 
one of these works—^whether on the Manchu Djmasty of 
China, or on the Guptas, Pallavas or the .^avidu Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, or bn the religion of Asoka and Akbar, 
or those on the spread of Buddhism in Afghanistan are 
marked by brilliant scholarship and extreme thorough- 
■ ness. Every source of information available to the writer 
is systematically studied and cited. One may disagree 
with the author regarding certain conclusions, but his 
methodology cannot be challenged. 

This is no less true of Father Heras’ forthcoming 
work ‘Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture*. 

Not only is it his magnum opus but it is his life 
work. For he has been working at it since 1934. And 
it may be said that there is no other Scholar— Tnr^inn or 
foreign—who has devoted so much time and labour to 
the elucidation of the Indus Script and its import. 
Behind this study lies not only the study of the several 
anient Oriental and Occidental Scripts—Hieroglyphic, 
Cuneiform, Hittite and Phoenicia!!, but their cultural 
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history and archaeology. Probably no other scholar 
except Father Heras could have attempted such a study. 
Brought up and educated in Spain, he knows several 
European languages so that he can read into original 
all the relevant literature on this subject, whereas India 
has become his second home. In him have thus co¬ 
mingled the modem European Scholarship and the 
Oriental Tradition. With these two he has approached 
the problem of the decipherment and interpretation of 
the Indus (Harappa) Script. The discovery of a bilin¬ 
gual inscription or some such evidence can alone . 
prove or disprove his interpretation, but one can never¬ 
theless appreciate the most methodical and logical 
approach to this problem and the conclusions which 
follow from it. 

‘Father Heras’s interest in the decipherment and 
interpretation of the Indus Valley seals has made its 
library probably the best equipi>ed library in the whole 
Orient as far as these Proto-Indian (Iranian, Iraquian 
and Mediterranean) subjects are concerned. Probably 
here is the only museum in the world where one finds 
large sized enlargements (photographs of 10" x 8") 
of the Indus seals, and the actual use of the Script.’ 

The first volume of ‘ Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterra- 
nean Culture ’ to which Dr. Sankalia refers was published 
early in 1954 and in it Father Heras arrived at this charac¬ 
teristically forthright conclusion: 

‘We are therefore forced to acknowledge that the 
Dravidians, of India, after a long period of development 
in this coimtry, travelled westwards, and settling succes¬ 
sively in the various lands, they found t^eir way from 
Mesopotamia up to the British Isles, spread their race— 
afterwards named Mediterranean owing to the place 
they were known anthropologically—through the west 
and made their civilization flourish in two continents, 
being thus the originators of the modem world civiliza¬ 
tion.’ 

* We are still breathing the atmosphere that nurtured 
these ancient heroes. The Mimas and Paravas and 
Ve:la:l:as and Kutragas are still living roimd us. The 
Scripts that are being used by the different languages 
of India are acknowledged as the natural final develop¬ 
ment of the cryptic signs of the Indus Valley inscrip¬ 
tions. Echoes of the ancient language spoken by the 
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Indus Valley dwellers resound in our ears continually. 

The belief in the existence of one God still leads the 
destinies of the Indian nation/ 

The death of Father Heras is in a literal sense an irrepa¬ 
rable loss to Dravidology. The remaining volumes of his 
‘Studies in Protorlhdo-Mediterraneap Culture’ are still 
to be published; it is understood that the Second Volume 
was nearly ready for publication at the time of his death. 
As the result of his painstaking and exhaustive researches 
should not be lost to India and to the world, it is earnestly 
hoped that the authorities of the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, will take early steps for the publication of the 
remaining volumes. 

Father Heras will be particularly inissed by the 
rea:lers of Tamil Culture, to which he was a frequent 
contributor. On his v/ay to Kodaikanal a few months ago 
on medical advice, he met wjiile at Madras Mr. A, Subbiah, 
Vice-President of the Academy and made valuable sugges¬ 
tions in regard to the work of the Academy and this 
journal, to wliich he promised to send a contribution from 
Kodaikanal, if his health improved. Alas, Death has 
since snatched him away. May his Soul rest in peace ! 



TransUteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VdWELS 

^ — a (as in among) 

^ — a: ( „ calm) 

@ — i ( „ sit) 

Ff — i: ( „ machine) 

t. — u ( „ full) 

ta ^ u: ( „ rule) 

CT — e ( „ fed) 

IT — c: ( „ able) 

g — ai ( „ aisle) 

$ — o ( „ opinion) 

9 — o: ( „ opium) 

9 Rr — au ( „ now) 

CONSONANTS HINTS RE ARTICULATION 

Hard‘s s — k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) — c ( „ church, angel, calcium^ 

i- — t; ( „ card ?).... RetrojQex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

— th ( „ threat, this, thick)-dental. 

u — p ( „ pipe, amber) 

jO — t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex 

articulate with tij; of tongue. 

So/f I5J — ng ( „ sing''_velar n 

(Nasal) 0 — nj ( „ angel_palatal n 

sm — n: ( „ urn?;... .Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of longue. 

» — nh ( „ anthem)-dental n 

to — m ( „ mate) 

or' — n ( „ enter;-Retroflex n - articulate 

with lip of longue. 

Medium tu — y ( „ yard) 

(non-nasal — r ( „ red) 

continuant) fO — 1 ( „ leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of longue. 

<u — V ( „ very) 

{p — 1* ( „ ? )... .Retroflex 1-articulate 

with blade of longue. 

nt — I: ( „ hurl)....Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary^ — x ( „ ahead) 

* Th^ Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as having 
single aliophones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four aliophones each, as shown la note l on the 
reverse. 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, h ive normally an masplrated, 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant;— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant, 

e.g., uiflBii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., Ui^asii - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
uQaib - „ panjam, not pancam 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonants 

e.g., udjflB&o becomes palhalai not palkalai 

CT.’.® „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, in the plosxire assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, tmvoiced value 
even after a vowel. 

2* ‘The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., 6T.-.@ became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed a#^h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (eg, Tamil=ThamiI) 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse- 

of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., (SojiijffiLibss Vengadam (Ve.ngkat am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol IV No. I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. ’ 
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The Educkors of 
Early Tamil Society 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The Sangam literature and the twin-epics represent 
Tamil society essentially between the years 200 B.C. and 
300 A.D. The anthologies do perhaps contain poems of 
earlier and later periods, but that the great bulk of poetry 
belongs to this epoch is accepted by most scholars who 
have examined this body of literature. When it comes, 
however, to stratification of the poems contained in the 
anthologies on the basis of the contemporaneity of the poets 
and their respective patrons, or on the basis of language 
and grammar, or when it comes to assigning even approxi¬ 
mate centuries and generations to them, 1;he student is 
faced with some intransigent and, in the present state of 
evidence, insoluble problems. But the attempts at chrono¬ 
logical stratification from different angles are all the time 
making the panorama of early Tamil life clearer and 
clearer, and reducing the obscurity which hangs over the 
centuries represented by this literature. 

The educators of this early society are the parents,, 
and pre-eminently also the bards, minstrels and poets; 
but towards the end of the period, particularly in the 
society reflected in the twin epics, religious teachers, Vedic 
Brahmins, and Jain and Buddhist monks become also the 
chief educators of the Tamil country. While the system in 
the earlier part of the Sangam epoch is secular and informal, 
towards the latter part of the epoch it becomes religious 
and formal. What is remarkable about the growth of the 
educational process as reflected in this literature is that it 
seems to correspond to the main lines of development in 
other ancient countries like Northern India and the Greek 
and Celtic worlds, and as in those countries illustrates a 
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normal uniform development whereby a certam type of 
society evolves a pattern of education in response to the 
social and economic needs of that particular type of society. 
The more numerous the societies examined, the greater is 
the possibility of illustrating with more ex^ples a certain 
uniformity of development in the educational process 
among peoples. 

It would seem that education originates with religious 
rites and songs and dances, and with prophecy and mantic 
poetry as may be seen by the origin of the Vedic mantra 
and the Greek molpe. From these religious and magical 
beginnings, education seems to proceed to a period of 
reliance on the powers of man. It becomes progressively 
anthropocentric, and the chief educators are those who sing 
the praises and the deeds of heroic men. This second stage 
which may be known as the bardic age of literature as of 
education is succeeded by a third stage in which not bards 
and minstrels but poets play the important part as the 
educators of a coimtry. Close upon the poets come the 
philosophers and religious educators of a sophisticated and 
civilised society which represents a fourth stage in the 
history of education among ancient peoples. These stages 
of development do admit of variations in different societies 
but the variations are not of such a nature as to invalidate 
the general principles, and the stages of development have 
been classified according to those who were the chief edu¬ 
cators of each epoch, though such a classification does not 
exclude at any given stage of growth the presence of edu¬ 
cators characteristic of a preceding or succeeding stage. ^ 

.There is all over the ancient world the phenomenon of 
single persons being invested with multiple fimctions in a 


1 See MACKENZIE, A.S., The Evolution of Literatute, John Murray, 
London, 1911. This is a remarkable comparative study of literature as a 
social phenomenon among both primitive and civilized peoples; MURRAY, 
GILBERT, The Classical Tradition in Poetry, O.U.P., London, 1927; 
CORNFORD, FJd., Prtneipium sayientiae, the origin of Greek philosophical 
thought. University Press, Cambridge, 1952; BOWRA, C.M., Heroic Poetry, 
Macmillan, London, 1952, 
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primitive and tribal stage of society, and as social develop¬ 
ment becomes more complex, these functions come to be 
distributed among different individuals. Thus in primitive 
society, whether Tamil or Indo-Aryan or Greek or Celtic, 
priesthood, prophecy, poetry, philosophy and teaching are 
seen to reside in one and the same individuals while later 
there is a differentiation of functions and persons. There 
is already in early society a dim association of religious, 
prophetic and poetic inspiration with the intuitive wisdom 
of the philosopher. Five types, priest, prophet, poet, 
philosopher and pedagogue repose in a single figure. Even 
today among the Tatars and other Siberian peoples, the 
shamans and bakshas are described as “singers, poets, 
musicians, diviners and doctors, the guardians of popular 
religious traditions and the preservers of ancient 
legend This may be said also of the quasi-priests of 
several tribal societies not excluding the Pre-Dravidian and 
semi-Dravidian tribes living in India and Ceylon today.® 
G. Fraser’s “ Golden Bough ” is perhaps one of the most 
comprehensive works in which this multi-functional priest- 
educator type may be traced in the customs of the five 
continents. 


I. THE SHAMANS 


Though the Sangam anthologies reflect predominantly 
a panegyric and anthropocentric age and the twin epics 
reflect predominantly a philosophic and didactic age, all 
these works do contain references to religious rites, taboos 
and social customs which are remains or developments of 
^ earlier mantic period when in the priest or priestess 

2CORNFORD, FJVI., Principium sapientiae, O.C., p. 94. CL CHAD¬ 
WICK, KERSHAW, N., Poetry and Prophecy, University Press, Cambridge 
1942. 

3 THURSTON, EDGAR, Omens and superstitions of Southern India 
Fisher Unwin, London, 1912; SELIGMAN, C.G., and SELIGMAN, Bz' 
The Veddas of Ceylon. Cambridge, 1911; HAMBLY, WJD., Origins of 
Education among Primitive People, Macmillan, London, 1926; HEILSER 
ALBERT, D., Education of Primitive people, Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York (no date) ; DAWSON CHRISTOPHER, Age of the Gods. Sheed 
and Ward, London, 1933; BOAS FRANZ, The Mtnd of Primitioe man. 
MacmUlan, London, 1938. 
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resided multiple functions like ritual dancing, prophecy 
and augury. The earliest phase of Tamil society as inferred 
from this literature was a social organisation based on 
physiography with a differentiation and specialisation of 
functions and customs proper to each of the five regions, 
hunting and cultivation of wild plants in the moimtain 
districts, pastoralism in the “bush”, rice and sugarcane 
cultivation in the riverine belts, and fishing, diving and 
sailing along the sea-coast, and plunder in the less inhabited 
districts. These societies which are adumbrated seem to 
have been of the early food-gathering type in which popula¬ 
tions were sparse, social classes were unknown, mates were 
selected by freedom of choice within the regional clan, 
government was under local chiefs and social life was 
imbued with a keen sense of kinship and community.'* 


The first formal educators of these earliest societies 
were persons endowed with shamanistic power. Their 
office was neither full-time nor hereditary, but they seem 
to have been often elderly persons. The priest (Kuruntogai 
53) or priestess (Puram; 253, 5) of Murugan, the hill-god, 
danced vigorously “ like the gambols of herds ” in an open 
■space covered with white sand and performed the sacrificial 
ritual of the offering of the blood of rams, rice, roasted rice 
grains and red flowers. He entered into a trance as a result 
of his ritual ballet, and both dance and offerings were meant 
to appease the god and thus prevent him from afflicting 
people with illness and calamities {Aham; 2?). There is 
also evidence for men and women and even children 
engaged in community religious dancing in order to obtain 
prosperity or to avert impending disaster. When the 
fisherfolk found that their nets failed to bring sufficient 


4 See JACOBS MELVILLE, Cultures in the present world Crisis in 

KROEBER, A.L., Anthropology, London, 
1948; HTOSKOVITS MELVILLE, J., Man and his works, Alfred A Knopf, 
New Yor^. ; IJ^N RALPH, The Tree of Culture, Alfred A. Knopf, 

486-498 in The Tree of Culture present for the 
fim time in an >^erican book an analysis of ancient Tamil society of 
tne Saugain period. The author has drawn from secondary sources but 
recognizes the value of the Tolkappiyam for cultural anthropology. 
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reward for their toils, they planted the horn of a shark and 
danced around it a ritual dance with offerings of flowers; 
when there • were portents of impending disaster the 
shepherds and shepherdesses danced in order that the god 
of the flocks might avert the calamity; when marauding 
tribes found their cattle-wealth diminishing, they danced 
before their mother-goddess in order to obtain greater pros¬ 
perity for their villages and more abundant plunder.® 

Worship in its earliest recorded form was ritual dance 
joined with offerings both animal and vegetable, especially 
flowers of the region. The dances were mimetic in that the 
priests and priestesses imitated the action of the god and 
wore the insignia of the god. Sometimes a person was 
accoutred like the god or goddess and offerings were made 
before him. This custom may possibly be among later 
developments of the original religious dance.® 

The priests and priestesses were also the authentic 
interpreters of omens and were credited with prophetic 
vision. Their songs and sayings were probably the earliest 
poetry and oral literature to which society paid any heed. 
For the origin of Tamil poetry from a mantic stage, there 
is a very interesting piece of evidence in the name given to 
the ancient fortune-teller who divined the future from the 
configuration of rice-grains spread on her winnowing-fan. 
Her appellation was ‘ akaval-makal’ or 
“ the woman who calls ”. The word “ akaval ” by itself 
means a call, an appellative utterance, and referred in this 
context to the custom of the priestess calling upon the gods 
and spirits. This usage led to the designation given to the 

5SRINIVAS IYENGAR, P.T., History of the Tamils, O.C., p. 77: 
*' The means of cure were not solely supernatural, for, as the hilly region 
abounded in simples, the magic of the priests and priestesses was fortified 
by the use of drugs. Hence the early priest was also the medicine-man 
and even today, notwithstanding millenia of philosophical evolution, 
the devil priest-cum-medicine-man of the degraded Kuravar tribe drives 
a flourishing trade among the elite of society, on the sly.” 

6 SRINIVAS IYENGAR, P.T., ibid, pp. 74—85; see also OESTERLEY, 
W.O.E., The Sacred Dance, University Press, Cambridge, 1923; JAMES, 
E.O., TTie beginnings of Religion, Allen and Unwin, London, 1949; BACK 
MAN, LOUIS, E.,. Religious Dances, Allen and Unwin, London, 1952. 
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earliest Tamil poetic metre which originally must have been 
a recitative chant like the religious chant of early ritual.®**. 

The role of these early priests and priestesses was also 
prophetic. In the course of their ritual ballet they entered 
into a trance and revealed what was occult and predicted 
what might happen to the tribe. The cantos describing 
the dances of the shepherds, of the marauding-tribe and of 
the mountain-folk in the epic Silappadikaram are remini¬ 
scences of earlier periods, and the dance and mantic declara¬ 
tions of Salini give us a short but illuminating indication 
of the importance of the seer in early regional and clan 
organization. Because the village of the tribe is destitute 
of cattle wealth and its rivals flourish, Salini dances into a 
trance and recommends a more martial and plundering 
attitude on the part of the tribe and offerings and worship 
to their traditional goddess. She makes mantic declara¬ 
tions in a voke of authority, and a people used to plunder 
and cruelty watch her dance and listen to her with awe. 
The entire canto is worth close study by an anthropologist 
as each word in the description of the dance may contain 
significance for anthropological knowledge of an ancient 
tribal class of which there is such early recorded evidence 
in literature.’ 


Vedic literature also contains pointers to a time when 
the priesthood had not as yet been organized into a rigid 
caste, and sacrifices were offered by the paterfamilias. 
Some writers are inclined to believe that there is sufficient 
evidence for ritual dance and mime in the Rig-veda. The 
Atharva-veda contains sufficient evidence for the existence 
of shamanism and for the power which the atharvans could 
have wielded with their spells, incantations and magic. 
The Atharva-veda is indicative of a society and a stage of 
thought more ancient than the one represented by the 


6b See Patir., 43, 28: ** ” 


TSilap., Cantos 12, 17 and 24; see HAMBLY, W.D. 
and social development, Witherby, London, 1926. 


Tribol dancing 
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Rig-veda and is of greater anthropological interest than the 
Rig^'Deda itself. The atharvans, corresponding to the “magi” 
in Persia were the earliest shamans and teachers as 
revealed by Indo-Aryan sources.® 

In Greek literature, however, the evidence for shama¬ 
nism in the earliest hellenic society is not so patent. “ The 
Greeks with their love of fact and reason, disowned the old 
magical chains, but they lay somewhere in the background 
and were connected by tradition with their first poetry.”® 
The origins of Greek poetry are also intimately connected 
with song, music and dance. To Musaeus and Orpheus, 
the authors of the first poetry, are attributed magical 
powers. While Apollo and the Muses inspire mantic 
declarations, Dionysius is the inspirer of the kind of pro¬ 
phecy which is exercised to discover the ancient wraths of 
offended spirits whose vengeance causes hereditary 
maladies and afflictions, such as regional spirits and gods 
like Murugan were said to cause in the Tamil world. “ 

In Celtic society, the institution of Druidism points to 
an earlier period when a priestly class developed as a result 
of its priestly and shamanistic power. This class developed 
later into the intellectual class among Celtic peoples. From 
the evidence of classical writers like Caesar, Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo it would appear that in Gaul, in Britain, 
in Scotland and in Ireland, the history of education began 
with them and that they functioned in a plural capacity as 
ritual officiants, poets, law-makers, judges and teachers.“ 


. THE BARDS AND MINSTRELS 

A second stage in the manifestation of educative 
impulses in early Tamil society is to be seen in the growth 

«* *^|^TEHNITZ, M., a History of Indian Literature, O.C., pp. 119—158 • 
S^CDONEIiL. ARTHUR, A., A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 191-201 • 
Heincmann, London. 1905. ' 

»BOWRA, C.M., Heroic poetry, O.C., p. 20. 

GILBERT, The classical tradition in poetry, O.C., p 28 fl • 
CORNFORD. TM., Principium sopientioe. pp. 8»-101 P. c. 

n SPENCE LEWK, The History and origins of Druidism, Rider and 
Company, London, 1949. . a . 
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of a hereditary class of professional singers, dancers, musi¬ 
cians and paneg 3 Tists known as ‘pam:ar’. The earliest 
poems concerning this class point to a stage of societal 
evolution in which the regional cultui*e and regional com¬ 
munity has broken into many villages with chiefs and 
super-chiefs presiding over a village or over a number of 
villages. The Tamil names for the chiefs of the different 
regions are reminiscent of this period.^^ 


A good few of the Puram poems are illustrative of this 
society in which warfare of the feud-vendetta type took 
place. In these poems recognition and merit are attached 
to physical strength and bravery, and persons who are 
connected with feud-vendetta for the seizure and plunder 
of cattle and of land are greatly eulogized, namely, the 
chief who leads the foray and distributes the spoils, the 
blacksmith who makes weapons of warfare, the potter who 
makes the jars for the corpses or ashes of heroes, the 
drummer who infuses a martial spirit and the bard who 
sings to the accompaniment of his lute heroic and pan^yric 
songs in honour of his patron both in the battle-field and at 
home.'®’ 


While a sense of community grows around the leader 
and chief who leads forays and distributes plunder, the bard 
becomes the voice of the community which expresses in 
song its past achievements, and its present ambitions and 
hopes and fears. He sings the heroic deeds of the tribe, 
chiefly of the leader, and thus keeps alive the spirit of 
bravado and bravery, and other qualities associated with a 
warrior especially hospitality and liberality. In the village 
community centre, the mantam, the bard entertains the 
members of the village with his song and music and 
and with his accounts of the deeds of his tribe and of the 
warriors it has bred living and dead.'*® 


12 srinivaS IYENGAR, P.T., History of the Tamils, 0.( 

Sr.!?* S' P^rapporul Venbamalai, in Tamili 

No. 6. pp. 45—77, Madras, 1910. 

I2c pofiT., 43, 


25J-300. 

Antiquary 
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The origin of bardic poetry demonstrates a bifurcation 
of functions which were originally resident in the priest or 
priestess. Since a martial society tends to centre its ideals, 
thoughts, ambitions and praise around the achievements of 
men themselves, exclusively secular persons are needed to 
make them articulate for the clan and tribe. The fimction 
of the bard is both to inspire to heroism as well as to enter¬ 
tain, and thus for entertainment purposes he has with him 
his troupe of men ^d women and children, dancers and 
musicians. Bardism and minstrelsy in the Tamil country 
become gradually the hereditary occupation of a class of 
people. 

The Tamil name for the professional bard is itself | 
derived from the word “ pan: ” which stands for any kind 
of instrumental music.^^^ Instrumental accompaniment 
was an indispensable feature of early song and dance as in 
Greece. The bards were differentiated by the kind of 
musical instrument they played, the large lyre or the small 
lyre ; by the posture they adopted while singing panegyrics 
in court, whether they were entitled to sit or stand before 
their patrons ; and by the kinds of dances they performed. 
We have no means of assessing the number of bards or 
bardic troupes which existed in the period, but all evidence 
points to their having been numerous. Each village seems 
to have had its class of panars. 

Many of these troupes led a wandering life in search of 
patrons in various parts of the Tamil country ; and they are 

i2dThe common origin of early literature from dance and song is 
further illustrated by the early association and derivation of Tamil terms 
like (lit, movement, dance), and uirL-«} (uir and ^i—&) (song 

with dance). In prosody, besides are the terms (originally 

movement) and . A number of primary activities of early society 
contain the word for movement e.g. «39sirtuirL-«) (play, creative move¬ 
ment) ; iumt-ril® Uit. dance with food and drink) ; QsiressrL.irL.A 
(feasting; lit. to dance with someone or something) ;(3u/rir/ri_«) (to battle) 
SL-eori^ (to bathe in stream or lake, or to bathe in the 

sea). 

SRINiyAS IYENGAR, P.T., Hiatory of the Ancient Tamils, O.C., p. 16, 
derives pa:t:t:u (song) from pan: (instrumental music). 

2 
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extremely important not only in the development of oral 
and written literature but also in the growth and popular 
appreciation of the Fine Arts like music and dance. 
Wherever they travelled they carried their different musical 
instruments with them, harps, l 3 n*es, flutes, horns, 
tambourines and. cymbals. Several poems about the 
troupes of bards and dancers, men and women, refer to the 
soiled tattered clothing and lean worn-out hungry frames 
with which they enter the palace of a chief or king and the 
rich silks and sumptuous entertainment with which they 
are rewarded so much so that the abundance of food and 
drink makes them forget the very arts which procure for 
them a living. The gifts they received from chiefs and 
kings were the conventional ones of a bunch of lotuses of 
gold fastened together by a band of silver given to the 
head of the troupe, and jewels of gold given to the women, 
Bards and minstrels were also given gifts of elephants, 
horses, and chariots as well as gifts of land. These gifts 
may seem exaggerated, but gifts made to bards seem to 
have been equally wealthy and precious in panegyric and 
heroic ages in other parts of ffie world. The Huns, Celts, 
and Saxons were used to presents of jewels, bracelets, bags 
of gold, and extensive lands being given by their chiefs and 
Wngs to bards and minstrels. Princely patronage was the 
bard’s reward for his service to the community/® 


Through the Tamil bards and their troupes a tradition 
was maintained in society and in literature and the fine 
arts, though like all panegyrists they are mostly concerned 
with contemporaries, their patrons, whom they praise or 
whose passmg away in the palace or in the foray, they 
lament. Almost their entire literature, even if it was 
recorded, h^ pa*ished and what remains are probably a 
fw eulogistic poems which were preserved in the courts of 
the patrcKEs th^ celebrated. 


ana KSBSQAW. Growth of lAterature, O.C., Volll 
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An evolution in the role of the bard is easily traceable 
in these poems. He began as an individual necessary, like 
the drummer, to stir up the martial spirit of the clan 
engaged in battle and to sing the praises of the chief and 
the warriors when after victory they danced and drank 
and feasted. At a later stage song and dance became 
choric and musical instruments developed, and thus the 
bardic tradition became more organized and turned into a 
troupe from' a hereditary class. Anonymity is generally a 
feature of bardic life, and the names and particulars of 
these bards have not been preserved, not even in colophons. 

When at a later stage the poet becomes the respected 
personality of a more developed and literate society, music 
and poetry which hitherto were combined separate to a 
certain extent. The bard and his troupe continue with 
music, and song and dance, but poetry, reflective, didactic, 
and panegyric of a higher order becomes the property of 
poets. The Tamil distinguished between the bard (pa:n:ar) 
and the poet (pulavar) as much as the Greeks did between 
the bard (aoidos) and the poet (poietes), and Indo-Aryan 
society between the bard (suta) and the poet (kavi).‘* . 


The bards were so prominent and numerous members 
of early society and were so identified with panegyrics, that 
in subsequent development when poets compose panegyrics 
in praise of kings and chiefs they do so in a “ bardic con¬ 
vention ”, as if a bard were praising the hero of the poem. 
The aittuppaticd is such a situation where the poet imagines 
a bard who has received bounteous gifts for himself and 
his troupe encountering a similar band of minstrels in 
search for a patron, and recounts to them the reception and 
wealth his troupe received from a particular king or chief 
and recommends his fellow-bards to betake themselves to 


1* MURRAY, GILBERT, The classical tradition, O.C., p. 46. Cf. 
SINCLAIR, T.A., A History of classical Greek Literature, pp. 4—9: Rout* 
ledge, London, 1934. 
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the same patron. The following is a short poem composed 
in a bardic convention by a poet: 

Ministrel, with little lute of sweetest strain! 

Suppliant with words of wisdom full! 

Importunate thou askest me to rest and listen to the 
pleasant sounds of thy tambourine. 

But hear what I shall say ! 

The modest homes of Pan:n;an, whose hands are full 
of gifts, is near the wide city_ 

If thither,—^together with thy songstress, whose hair 
diffuses fragrance of the ‘ trumpet-flower the 
brightbrowed, sweetly smiling,—you softly ad¬ 
vance, you shall prosper well. 

His gifts are not mere chance, like gold found by the 
woodman in the forest. 

Hesitate not. 

Long may he flourish. (Pur: 70 .)^5 


The bards being panegyrists by profession were extre¬ 
mely skilled in the use of words, and when poets gained 
ascendancy in society their institution degenerated in 
certain ways. They are used in the poems of a subsequent 
stage of development as.conventional pimps and as Com¬ 
ptons to young men in love, obviously because of their 
gifts of persuasive speech. A poem in the huT^ntogai ex¬ 
presses the marvel of a damsel at a bardic messenger’s flow 
of language which she argued should be far more copious 
in his own village if he could be so eloquent before strangers 
m a strange place. {Kuruntogai; 33). The expression 
youthful student ” used in this poem is 

signifitt as one of the rare examples in Sangam literature 
of evidence for formal studentship, For the same com- 
^tence m language, the bards were used by chiefs and 

to carry messages from the battlefield or camp to 
their queens in the palace. 

Vol. XXI^p.^28L hundred Lyrics in the Indian Antiquary, 
iSKur., 33, 1—2: 


oSw(S(a) illtinair^isair 

Q/sOrtsrdr QairAQtoir 
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It is Significant that women constituted an integral part 
of the bard’s troupe, and that they were the principal 
singers and dancers at the performances in courts and 
village community centres in programmes of entertainment. 
They do not appear to have been panegyrists directly 
apostrophizing the patrons of the band. Transmission of 
the arts within the class was easy since entire families, 
children included, went from chief to chief, and kingdom 
to kingdom, entertaining the villages on their way and 
receiving their hospitality. Their diverse musical instru¬ 
ments they carried with them protecting them in cases 
sewn of thick cloth. 

Tamil society did not have in its early stages religious 
traditions of the kind Indo-Aryan society had. Along with 
the religious tradition in Indo-Aryan society there grew 
pari passu a secular tradition. The Rigveda contains a 
kind of panegyric poetry in the praise for gifts {da:nastutis ). 
The Brahmanas contain songs in praise of men (ga:tha: 
na:ra:samsi) which are laudatory as their title indicate. 
Further at the time of the Buddha himself, there were 
already a large store of narratives in prose and verse. All 
this secular literature in pre-Buddhist India is evidence of 
a twin tradition, one mantra or religious and the other suta 
or bardic.” It is from Sanskrit bardic literature that the 
two epics, Ramayana and Mahdbharatha, took shape and 
form. 

The sutas were the charioteers of chiefs and accom¬ 
panied the chiefs to battle. They sang the praises of their 
chiefs both in war and peace and they formed part of the 
court. The role sutas played in the courts were played by 

17 WINTERNITZ, M., A History of Indian Literature, O.C., 
VoL I, pp. 311—316; MAJUMDAR, R.C., ed., The Age of Imperial Unity, 
pp. 243—245, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1951; DANDEKAR, R.N., 
The Mahabharata: origin and growth in University of Ceylon Reriety, 
Vol. XII, (1954), pp. 65—85. Page 65: “In the history of Indological 
studies there has always been evident a tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of the Vedic Aryan element in India’s culture complex . 
Page 75: “I believe that, in a sense, the beginnings of the Mahabharata, 
viewed as a whole, have to be traced back, both from the points of view 
of cultural history and literary history to a period before the Vedic 
samhitas came into existence”. 
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wandering minstrels and singers (KusUavas and Magadhas) 
among ordinaiy people. The Mahahharatha presents 
Sanjaya the suta, describing the battle-scenes to Dhirta- 
rashtra; and Kusa and Lava, the two sons of Rama, are 
said to have wandered from place to place singing in as¬ 
semblies the tale of Rama they had heard from Valmiki. 

The sutas like the magadhas formed a separate caste 
in Aryan-speaking India. According to the lawbook of 
Manu, the sutas are represented as a mixed caste originating 
from the union of kshatriya warriors and brahman women, 
and the-magadhas as the offspring of inter-marriages of 
vaisyas with kshatriya women. Originally, says Winter- 
nitz, the magadhas were bards from the land of Magadha 
and the sutas were bards from a country situated to the 
east of Magadha. Hence there is room to surmise that this 
bardic tradition in Northern India may have received its 
greatest strength from non-Aryan sources, especially so as 
the ariyanisation of Magadha and neighbouring provinces 
had not been accomplished at the time the earlier mantra 
literature was composed. 


In Greece also education both among princes and people 
evolved along similar lines. The original religious l 3 rric 
and dance gave birth to man-centred arts of which the 
bards surrounded by their choruses of women, were the 
chief exponents. Homer himself refers to bards older than 
himself, and even if Musaeus and Orpheus seem legendary, 
there is no doubt that Homeric poetry was preceded by the 
poetry of wandering and minstrels, some of whom may 
have been blind, who took to professional singing and 
recitation at courts and at festivals. After Homer, a guild 
of bards called Homeridae or “ sons of Homer ” existed at 
Chios who professed to popularise Homer’s compositions. 
When Homer became the “educator of Greece”, the 
rhapsodes mostly made dramatic recitations of Homeric 
epics. A certain decline in the nature of minstrelsy and 


wmAMOU, H.I., Histoire de VEducation dans VAntUmite n 
Editions du seuil. Paris, 1950. p. 


34, 
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the importance of the rhapsodes synchronises also in Greece 
with the increase of the social prestige of poets, sophists and 
• philosophers. Plato’s Ion is. a revealing dialogue on the 
nature, popularity and artificiality of the rhapsode’s calling 
during the classical period. 

The place of the minstrel and bard as popular educa¬ 
tors, and in some societies as formal educators, is made 
clear again by the study of educational factors among Celtic 
and Teutonic peoples. In Pre-Christian Ireland, for 
instance, instruction was not only in the hands of druids, 
but also of the filidh or bards. They were generally peri¬ 
patetic, teaching in the open air, and the profession seems 
to have become hereditary among certain families. Both 
the chiefs and the agricultural population had to support 
these bards and their pupils. They were so numerous that 
the people resented their privileges. Their influence 
became more systematized when bardic schools were 
organized in each chieftaincy.^® Wandering minstrels and 
the troubadours are the persons to whom the beginnings of 
literatures in the Romance tongues are attributed. The 
minstrel and bard have been studied by critics and 
historians of literature but their role as educators deserves 
greater notice in histories of the education of early 
societies. 

I 

(To be continued) 


19 EDGAR JOHN, History of Early Scottish Education. Edinburgh, 
1893, p. 23: “ The bard or minstrel shares with the priest the honour of 
being the first teacher of a nation; ” HAARHOFF THEODORE, Schools 
of Gaul. O.U.P., London, 1920; AUCHMUTY, J.J., Irish Education, Harrap, 
London, 1937, . 
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Presidential Addresses* 


DRAVIDIAN SECTION 

R. P. SETHU PILLAL 

The All-India Oriental Conference is held at the 
Annamalai University which was established, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, for promoting the cause of 
University Education in general and of Dravidian culture 
and literature in particular. The people of Tamil Nad look 
upon this University with legitimate pride as a centre of 
learning, specialising in South Indian literature and culture. 

Great changes are taking place in our political and 
educational affairs at present. The States Re-organization 
Commission, set up by the Central Government, has sub¬ 
mitted a momentous report, and there is little doubt that 
most of its recommendations will be implemented at an 
early date. In the new set-up, it may be confidently stated 
that the regional languages of India will receive the consi¬ 
deration and support that they deserve. Sooner or later 
the regional languages will become the language of 
administration in the State and the medium of instruction 
in the Universities situated within the State. The obser¬ 
vations of Sri B. G. Kher, Chairman of the Official Language 

♦This Conference was held at Annamalainagar under the auspices 
of the Annamalai University and the main Session was presided over' by 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India. The Presidential 
addresses of the Dravidian and Tamil Sections are reproduced here as 
they would be of interest to readers of Tamil Culture.—-(Editor), 
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Commission, in the address delivered by him at the Autumn 
School of Linguistics in Poona in October 1955, clearly 
reflect the aspirations of millions of people in this country. 
He says : “ The fourteen languages mentioned in the 

Constitution of India have an enormous wealth of literature 
and a literary tradition going back several centuries, and 
in the case of some of them more than 2,000 years. 
Intrinsically, I believe, each of these languages is fuUy 
capable of expressing the most complex or abstruse thought, 
notion or shade of meaning. Mahatma Gandhi with his 
astonishing insight into the fundamentals of controversial 
issues said as long ago as 1928 that there never was a 
greats superstition than that a particular language can be 
incapable of expansion or expressing abstruse or scientific 
ideas.” 

The dawn of Independence in India has raised great 
expectations in the minds of the people regarding the 
regeneration of the regional languages. It has been 
authoritatively declared that all the fourteen languages 
enumerated in the Constitution are national languages, and 
that Hindi is the official language of India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have realized the paramount importance of 
promoting the interests of all these languages. They have 
constituted the Sahitya Akademi in Delhi to achieve this 
object. It was declared by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan on the 
occasion of its inauguration that * it is the purpose of this 
Akademi to recognise men of achievement in letters, to 
encourage men of promise in letters, to educate public 
taste and to approve standards of literature and literary 
criticism.’ In pursuance of this policy the Government of 
India awarded a cash prize of Rs. 5,000 each, to the most 
outstanding book, in twelve out of the fourteen Indian 
languages, published after the advent of Independence. 
The Government have also made, on the recommendations 
of the Sahitya Akademi, a grant of Rs. 15,000 to a distin¬ 
guished Malayalam poet to enable him to publish his 
translation of the Rig Veda into Malayalam, 

3 
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It is the policy of the Akademi to co-ordinate the 
literary activities in the various languages of India in order 
to promote its cultural unity. As Sardar Panikkar said, 
*It will easily be granted that in a country in which 
fourteen languages, each with a long history and a growing 
literature, are recognised, it is of vital national importance 
that their development should be co-ordinated with a view 
to promoting the cultural unity of India. With this object 
the Sahitya Akademi has set up an Advisory Board for each 
of the languages and the programme of the Akademi has 
been so framed as to foster better mutual acquaintance and 
understanding between writers in the different languages 
of our country. The foremost item of the programme is 
the preparation of a Bibliography of Indian Literature. 
The compilation of Bibliographies in the four main 
Dravidian Languages is in progress and the work has been 
entrusted to competent scholars or institutions. These 
Bibliographies wiU be very useful sources of information 
regarding the books published in the first half of the present 
century. 

The Sahitya Akademi has also decided to sponsor the 
publication of ‘ The History and Development of Modem 
Indian Literatures which will be originally written either 
in the language concerned or in English, and would then 
be translated into Hindi and other Indian languages. At 
the request of the UNESCO, a list of classics in all the Indian 
languages suitable for translation in English and other 
European languages is being prepared by the Akademi. 
The Advisory Board for Tamil has recommended that selec¬ 
tions from Kambaramayanam may be translated into 
English and other Indian languages. 

It is a matter of gratification that historical and linguis¬ 
tic research in recent years has laid greater emphasis tVia n 
ever before, on the Dravidian contribution to Indian culture. 
Prof. S, K. Chatterjee says that “ in culture, speaking in 
the Indian way, one may say that over twelve annas in the 
rupee is of non-Aryan origin,” meaning thereby that‘more 
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than three-foiirths of Indian culture is non-Aryan and pre¬ 
dominantly Dravidian. Western savants are beginning to 
realize that the Dravidian element in the Sanskrit 
vocabulary is certainly more than what was admitted by 
the scholars of an earlier generation. The question of 
Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan has attracted the 
attention of linguists in recent years. Dr. Caldwell, Kittel 
and Gundert were the pioneers in this line of investigation. 
Dr. S. K. Chatterjee pursued the subject and gave a list of 
Dravidian words in Vedic and later Sanskrit in the intro¬ 
duction to his book entitled “ The Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language.” Some years ago Mr. Burrow, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, has pub¬ 
lished some articles on the Dravidian words in Sanskrit and 
set forth the criteria for identifying such words. The need 
for philological research in the Dravidian languages is being 
increasingly recognized by the Madras and Annamalai Uni¬ 
versities. A ‘ Dravidian Comparative Vocabulary ’ setting 
forth the primary words common to the five principal 
lanjguages commonly known as Dravidian, namely Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Tulu is being printed 
by the Madras University. The Annamalai University has 
decided to utilize the grant of three lakhs of rupees graci¬ 
ously made by the Government of India on the occasion 
of its Silver Jubilee to the creation of a Department in 
‘Dravidian Philology.’ It is understood that the compila¬ 
tion of an ‘ Etymological Dictionary of Tamil ’ will be one 
of its main activities. Besides these Universities, an 
Academy of Tamil Culture has been recently started in 
Madras for fostering scientific research* in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, and a quarterly review entitled ‘ Tamil Culture ’ is 
published by this Academy in English. The Deccan College 
in Poona has given an impetus to the study of Philolo^ 
by organizing Schools of Linguistics under the grant 
received from the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. 
During the last two years, three conferences have been held 
in which a large number of schools from different parts of 
India representing the regional languages, have partici- 
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pated. The Deccan CoUege has rendered a great service 
to the Dravidian languages by bringing out an English 
version of the * Grammatical Structure of Dravidian 
Languages ’ by Jules Bloch. Prof. Bloch was one of the 
most sagacious of linguists produced by France and his 
contributions have always tended to inspire our scholars 
to similar achievements. The inter-relationship of Dra¬ 
vidian and Indo-Aryan and vice versa was a subject of 
abiding interest to him. His demise on the 29th November, 
1953 is a great loss to the world of Dravidian Philology. 
The Deccan College has also published ‘A Historical 
Grammar of Old Kannada ’ by G. S. Gai and ‘ The Evolu¬ 
tion of Malayalam’ by A. C. Sekhar. Mr. B. Emeneau, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of California, made a field 
study of the language of the Kotas in the Nilgri Hills and 
published a grammar of the Kota language. 

In the field of literature a great deal of interest is 
evinced in India and elsewhere, in the study of the Sacred 
Kural which holds a unique place in Tamil literature. The 
great savant Albert Schweitzer says: “ There hardly 

exists in the literature of the world a collection of maxims 
in which we find so much of lofty wisdom.” Several com¬ 
mentaries were written on this work by eminent scholars, 
but only a few of them exist at present. All the available 
commentaries have been collected and published as a 
variorum edition of the Kural by the Dharmapuram 
Adhinam in South India. An English commentary on some 
of the maxims of the Kural was published nearly a hundred 
years go by F. W. Ellis of the Madras Civil Service. This 
valuable commentary which was not available for several 
decades, has been re-printed by the University of Madras. 
The latest translation of the Kural in English is by Prof. 
Chakravarti of Madras. He is a Jain scholar and his com¬ 
mentary has been written from the Jaina point of view. 
It is his opinion that the doctrine of Ahimsa which is funda¬ 
mental in the Jaina rehgion, is the bed-rock on which the 
structure of the Kucal is raised. It is interesting to note 
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that the Kural has been translated into several Indian 
languages. Nearly thirty years ago, it was translated into 
Sanskrit by Appa Vajapaiyan, a descendant of the well- 
known Appayya Dikshitar. The translation is entitle 
“ Suniti Kusuma Mala ”, i.e., ‘ A Garland of the Flowers of 
Good Morals.’ Translations of the Kural have been pub¬ 
lished in Hindi in recent years. Prof. B. D. Jain of the 
Banaras University has rendered it into Hindi in three parts 
at the instance of the Head of the Tiruppanandal Mutt in 
South India. Another translation of the Ku^^al is entitled 
“ Tamil Veda ” and the author of it is Kshemanand Rabat, 
and published by the Sahitya Mandal in 1950. The transla¬ 
tion is in simple prose and covers eighty-nine chapters of 
the Kural. There is also a Bengali translation of the Kural 
(made from the English Translation by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar) 
by the late Dr. Nalini Mohan Sanyal, with an introduction 
by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

This great ethical work has been rendered into the 
Dravidian languages as well. In Telugu, Venkata Rama 
Vidyananda, who lived for nearly ninety-five years in the 
last century, translated it under the caption ‘Trivarga 
Deepika.” Dharma, Artha and Kama which are the 
Sanskrit equivalents of the Tamil Aram, Porul and Inbam 
are denoted by the word ‘Trivarga’. The author lived 
only to complete the first two parts of the work. It is a 
metrical translation and contains an introduction on the 
life of the author. In Kannada the Kural has been trans¬ 
lated by Sri R. Narasimhacharya under the title “ Neeti- 
manjari In Malayalam, the Kural was translated nearly 
three centuries ago by Ravi Varma who is said to be a 
Kaviraya. His translation covers the whole work. Recen¬ 
tly Sri Parameswaran Pillai has brought out a Malayalam 
commentary of the Kural under the title ‘ Ratna-Uddha- 
rakam ’. He omitted the third part dealing with Kama, as 
there was already abundant literature on the subject in 
Malayalam. 
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The highest place in epic literature is assigned to 
Kambaramayanam in Tamil. Although the work is very 
popular in the Tamil country, there is no authentic edition 
of it. The Annamalai University has undertaken to pro¬ 
duce a definitive edition and the first part of Sundara- 
if gpdflTn was released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of the University. A thousand poems of this epic were 
translated into English by Sri V. V. S. Ayyar and the Tamil 
Sangam at Delhi has recently published the translation. 
The Kambar Kazhakam in Madras has taken up the work 
of translating two thousand stanzas of Kambaramayanam 
and a few selected stanzas from the first two books have 
been recently published under the caption “ Leaves from 
Kambaramayanam At the instance of the Sahitya 
Akademi an English translation of selections from Kamba- 
ramayanam by Sri Rajagopalachari has been recom¬ 
mended to the UNESCO for publication. In Telugu this 
great work has been translated by two scholars. The 
translation of Somanathakavi of Kakinada is still in manus¬ 
cript and Sri Ramulu Reddi’s translation has been published. 
These translations are said to be elegant and accurate. 

There is at present a revival of Tamil learning in the 
Madras State. The general public are taking a keen 
interest in the study of Tamil classical literature. There 
is a general desire that cultural words found in the ancient 
classics should be resuscitated for enriching the vocabulary 
of the modem languages. For instance the word for the 
‘ light-house ’ in classical Tamil is ‘ Kalam ICarai Vilakku 
The existence of this word was not generally known before 
the Sang^ civics were published. Therefore, in the text 
books written in the last century the word ‘ Deepastambam * 
was used to denote the light house. But now not only the 
schol^ but even popular journals in Tamil are using the 
word ^ai VHakku’. The market was called 

i^gadi’ in ancient times. Silappadhikaram, the Epic of 
the AnMet,. spe^ of a day-market and night-market, 
which flourish^ in-the capital city of the ancient Chola 
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country, ‘Nalangadi’ is day-market and ‘ AUangadi’ is 
night-market. But the word ‘Angadi’ became obsolete 
and the Persian word ‘ bazaar ’ and English word ‘ market ’ 
have taken its place. Now there is a tendency to revive 
the classical word * Angadi ’ which is current in all the other 
Dravidian languages. 

In Telugu the desi types of poetry are becoming 
increasingly popular. The distinguishing feature of the 
desi is that it is based on Matra chandas and, therefore, 
more suitable for singing. Much of this poetry is centuries 
old. It was not committed to writing, but handed down by 
memory from generation to generation. In this connection 
the songs of the Tallapaka poets of Tirupati deserve special 
mention. They were a family of devotees of Sri Venkates- 
wara in the 15th and 16th centuries. They composed 
thousands of verses in desi metres in praise of the Lord, and 
they were fortunately preserved for posterity in copper 
plates. They were discovered a few years ago and the 
Tirupati Devasthanani has undertaken to publish these 
songs and appointed a competent scholar to edit them with 
proper musical notation. A dissertation on the ‘Desi in 
South Indian Languages and Literatures ’ was published 
by Sri K. Ramakrishnayya in 1949. In tliis work an 
attempt has been made to deal with the various desi types 
of Dravidian prosody. 

In the Tamil country an impetus to the revival of 
ancient music was given by Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, 
the founder of the Annamalai University. Nearly twelve 
years ago he started the Tamil Isai Movement with a view 
to popularising the ancient system of Tamil music and 
establishing it on a scientific basis. An important feature 
of this movement is the institution of researches in the 
devotional hymns known as Tevaram and Tiruppukal. 
The custodians of the ancient classical Tamil tunes known 
as ‘Othuvars* are being invited year after year to the 
annual conference held in Madras to give practical demon- 
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strations of the Ragas and Talas pertaining to the ancient 
hymns, so that the identity of tunes between the ancient 
music and Karnatic music of the present day could be 
established. “ The history of the Tamil Isai Movement 
says Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, “ has emphasized the uni¬ 
queness of the special contribution made by the Tamil 
language and literature to that composite culture of India 
whose marvellous and age-long trait is its ability to absorb, 
to assimilate and to reconcile its several composite 
elements 

The stupendous task of producing an encyclopaedia has 
been undertaken in two of the Dravidian languages. The 
Tamil Academy known as ‘ Tamil Valarchi Kazhakam ’ has 
published so far two volumes of the work under the caption 
‘ Kalaikkalanciam’. The object of this endeavour is to 
bring within the reach of the average educated Tamilian 
all modern knowledge in humanities and sciences. Tamil 
equivalents for nearly thirty thousand words relating to 
technical and scientific subjects have been settled by expert. 
committees, and these terms have been used in the articles 
contributed to the encyclopaedia. The Academy hopes to 
bring out the remaining eight volumes in the course of the 
next four or five years. The Telugu Bhasha Samiti has 
produced two volumes, the first dealing with history and 
politics and the next with physical science. 

The question of adopting Tamil as the medium of 
instruction in the University of Madras, is engaging the 
attention of the State Government and the University. A 
Committee of Experts has been recently constituted by the 
Government of Madras to devise ways and means of pro¬ 
ducing a suitable terminology in subjects relating to science 
^d the humanities. It is hoped that under the guidance of 
the Vice-ChanceUor of the University of Madras who is its 
Chairmai^ and the co-operation of the experts in various 
^bj^ts, it will be possible to achieve the object of adopting 
Tamil as the medium of instruction as early as possible. 
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It is expected that the Annamalai University which is 
essentially a Tamil University will take the lead in this 
matter. 

It was brought to the notice of the Government of 
India a few years back by the Vice-Chancellor of the Anna¬ 
malai University that some of the ancient capital cities of 
the Tamil country lie buried in the Coromandal Coast and 
elsewhere, and that these historic sites should be excavated 
in the interest of Indian history and culture. The city 
known as Kaveripumpattinam was, once upon a time, a 
great emporium of commerce and its splendour is portrayed 
in the ancient Tamil poems. A good part of this city is now 
submerged, and hence the excavation will involve under¬ 
water exploration. Similsirly the ancient sea-port city of 
the Pandya coimtry known as Korkai which is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as a great centre of commerce, is now a petty 
village on the sea-coast in the Tirunelveli District. Ex¬ 
cavations at these site.s may be expected to tell a story as 
interesting as that of the Indus Valley. 

The French Government at Pondicherry started 
publishing the Diary of Anandaranga Pillai who was a 
distinguished Dubash and Courtier at the time of Dupleix. 
The historical importance of the Diary as a record of con¬ 
temporary events is fully recognised, and the work has 
been translated into English and French. But the original 
Diary maintained in Tamil remained unpublished till 
recently. The French Government has brought out four 
out of twelve volumes. But the execution of the work is 
unsatisfactory. The Diary is important not only to the 
student of South Indian History, but also to the student of 
the Tamil language. It is written in the colloquial dialect 
and the vocabulary of the spoken language is preserved in 
it. Now that Pondicherry is merged in the Indian Republic, 
it must be possible for the State Government of Madras or 
the Government of India to undertake the publication of 
this useful work in a satisfactory manner. 

4 
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There is little doubt that before the next session of the 
Oriental Conference, the formation of linguistic states in 
South India will become an accomplished fact. I hope and 
trust that the four principal states in South India will be 
linguistically united, working for the common cause of 
Indian Culture. • • 


TAMIL SECTION 


T. P. MINAKSHISUNDARAM. 

Inspired by your presence, my mind goes back to those 
ancient days and of Rishis of whom the Puranas sing, when 
^Chidambaram was, according to them, the heart of the Uni¬ 
verse wherein dances the Lord. Today, Chidambaram as 
Annamalainagar is the centre of Tamilnad because of this 
University founded for the study, development and popula¬ 
risation of all that is best in the Tamil country. Our 
merchants of ancient time carried our culture to the distant 
countries of the world and ware responsible for many religi¬ 
ous and cidtural institutions. True to this tradition, the 
Merchant Prince, Rajah Sir Annamalm Chettiar of Tamil 
Nad founded this cultural centre, the Annamalai University 
whose traditions are kept alive by his son Rajah Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar and the present Vice-Chancellor Sri 
T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai. That imique Tamilian spirit 
of loving hospitality is the very atmosphere of this Univer¬ 
sity,' an atmosphere whose presence you must all have felt 
and enjoyed- 

I am glad that a Tamil section has been organised this 
year and I must express the gratitude of all the Tamilians, 
hoWevcrjmworthy I may be, as their mouthpiece. It was 
your love for Ta mil, more than my individual merit that 
. was respcmsible for choosing me to occupy the privileged 
position ^ e President of this section, and this brings to my 
mind the sad thought that most of the stars of the first 
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magnitude on the horizon of Tamil studies had set. May 
we pay our humble homage in loving remembrance to those 
departed souls;—^Dr. Swaminatha Iyer, Swami Vipula- 
nantha, Vellakkal Subramaniya Mudaliar, K. Subramaniya 
Pillai, Marai Malai Atikal, Pandithamani, T. K. Chidam- 
baranatha Mudaliar, and Kavimani Desikavinayakam 
Pillai, with whom all I had the good fortune to come into 
intimate contact as a lover of Tamil. This thought makes 
us realise our responsibility, in keeping up their torch of 
learning ever burning bright, till we hand it over to the 
next generation in this great race between ever fleeting 
time and the tardy human achievement. 

May I in all humility suggest that this Tamil Section 
may be a pennanent.feature of the subsequent sessions of 
our Oriental Conference. Tamil has two aspects, the one 
as a Modem Language and the other as a Classical language. 
Our revered and beloved Minister for Education at the 
centre, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, inaugurating the Con¬ 
ference of Letters on 15th March, 1951, which met for the 
establishment of the Academy of Letters or the Sahitya 
Akademi as it is now called, emphasised this truth which 
is very often either neglected or forgotten. “ The fourteen 
languages recognised by the Constitution”, he then said, 
“ include Sanskrit and Tamil, Sanskrit is of course in a 
class by itseK and is rightly recognised as one of the most 
developed of classical languages. Tamil also has a rich and 
ancient literature and its poetry has deservedly to be 
translated into foreign languages. We must, however, 
remember that Tamil is really a classical language and most 
of the achievements of Tamil, which entitle it to recogni¬ 
tion, belong to a past age.” My appeal is only to give effect 
to this recognition and if this Oriental Conference of 
Scholars is not going to give this recognition, who else 
would ? 

This is not to minimise the importance of Tamil as a 
modem language—its present vitality and its future possibi- 
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lity. A language with journals older than the present 
century, and with ci rc ulation reac h i n g very often a 
hundred thousand, a language which has produced the 
modem miracle in the East of an Encyclopaedia of modem 
knowledge in Tamil, a language which had given bi^ to 
Sharathi, the poet of the national awa keni n g , Kavimam, 
the poet of the child and the common man, ThiriL V.K. 
the great orator and the father of Modem Prose, T.K.C. 
the creator of literary appreciation, Kalki, the humourist 
and the historical novelist, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar, 
the great exponent of political and administrative thoughts 
in Tamil, not to speak of his literary and scientific exposi¬ 
tions, Putumai-p-pittan, the short story writer, and 
E. T. Rajeswari, the exponent of popular Science can justify 
its claim as one of the best languages of the East, especially 
when it is seen that I have restricted my attention to only 
those who are, unfortunately for us, not with us anymore, 
and that the race of writers is multiplying in number and 
power, fame and prestige. These cannot escape the notice 
of the world. 

But in an Oriental Conference, it is the aspect of our 
classical learning that has to be kept alive. First is there¬ 
fore the task of rescuing the ancient classics. Damodaram 
Pillai and Swaminatha Iyer can never be forgotten for their 
bequethal to prosperity of their valuable editions of 
Tolkappiyam and Sangam and other works. The three 
Universities of the South, the Madras, the Annamalai and 
the Travancore, the two great public libraries, the Madras 
Oriental and the Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal and the great 
religious mutts of Tamil land, the Dharmapuram, Tirup- 
panandal and Thimvavaduturai are all now issuing editions 
of old Tamil Works. The old manuscripts used by Dr. 
Swaminatha Iyer and others are fortunately still available. 
It is very unfortunate that provision had UQt 
taking mechanical copies, which alone will avoid the 
personal equation in copying and will make copies available 
to the students of Colleges and other Scholars without 
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much cost, copies which can be read conveniently in- a 
magnified form, with the help of illuminated readers. The 
last word is yet to be said about the editions of the old 
texts. The Scientific method of editing the old manuscripts 
evolved by the editors of the West and the East has to be 
followed; and for an understanding of this method and 
practice, the mechanical copies must become available to 
all the students. Perhaps, the reading and editing of old 
texts from manuscripts, along with the study of Paleography 
for reading and editing the inscriptions, may be made one of 
the special or optional subjects in a Tamil Honours course. 
A well framed Syllabus providing for practical work will 
help the students to bring out scientifically prepared edi¬ 
tions of the old texts, commentaries and inscriptions. There 
RFC manuscripts in Tamil of probably the 12th century in 
Tibet. Perhaps there are old manuscripts and books in 
the libraries of the West. There are various commentaries 
on Tolkappiyam and other grammatical works in Tamil 
which unfortunately have not till now been taken for 
publication by the manuscript libraries in our State that 
have a scheme of publication. There is also enough of 
lexicon matter which if published will help the preparation 
of a historical dictionary. 


The Tamil lexicon prepared by the Madras University 
is an important land mark and it was not and could not 
have been, drawn on historical principles. It had not even 
attempted to arrange the meanings listed therein, roughly 
at least, according to the relative age of the various works, 
from which it quotes. The Government of India is sponsor¬ 
ing the preparation and publication of a Sanskrit dictionary 
on historical principles, and this has been made possible b> 
the various dictionaries including the Comparative 
Dictionary of the Indo-European which have been published 
from time to time. A historical dictionary of Tamil 
language is equaUy necessary. It is learnt that Prof. 
Burrow of England and Prof. Emeneau of America are going 
to work on an etymological dictionary of the Dravidian 
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Languages. The study of the unrecorded Dravidian 
languages—^the so-called uncultured dialects is very iniport- 
ant from this point of view. Prof. Burrow’s study of the 
Parji language and Prof. Emeneau’s study of the Kota text 
and the Kolami language are master-pieces in this line. 
In his work on the Kolami, Prof. Emeneau has given us an 
idea of the projected etymological dictionary of the Dra¬ 
vidian languages. It is very unfortunate that whilst 
foreigners are evincing ‘such great interest in these 
languages and mastering them, the native-born speakers of 
Dravidian Languages do not make a serious study of its 
sister languages with the inevitable result, that the study 
of the Comparative Dravidian remains stagnant where Dr. 
Caldwell left it nearly a century back, except for a few 
attempts here and there, inside and outside India. The 
Southern Universities along with the University of Ceylon 
and the University of Malaya, can easily co-operate in this 
project of a comparative study. Speaking from the point 
of view of a Tamilian, except in the commercial circles, 
linguists are not very many. The cheap but highly strained 
emotional controversy about the linguistic problem in the 
South, seems to cloud the issue and kindle an unwanted 
and unwarranted prejudice against the study of other 
languages. 

The unwritten languages have also to be studied for 
an understanding of the various problems of Tamil. In a 
paper to be read before this session on the Conjugation of 
the Tamil Verbs, attempting to explain forms like cenraan 
(Q#cr(y«ir), the contributor suggests that the root here 
must have been originally) cen {Qfek) which became cel 
(0#«) due to the denasalisation of the ending—a process 
which is amply proved by en («r«w) becoming el (*r«r) 
^ becoming al and in (g)«ir) becoming 

il ( But this must have taken place long before the 

age of Tolkappiyam and the Sangam works which use the 
forms like Celavu. A study of the Kolami language proves 
the existence of this nasal ending; for the root there is 
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even today, cen (0^<»r). Once again this contributor, ex¬ 
plaining the infinitive in Tamil finds some forms like nirka 
(iSps) and nirpa (fSpu) which cannot be explained 
away as a combination of the root and the suffix “ a ”, if 
one were to take the root as nil (Seo) according to the 
established Tamil usage. The contributor refers to the 
Malayalam usage, where nilkku is taken as the 

root. The unwritten dialects throw a flood of light. In 
the Parji language nilp is the root and in its northern dialect 
this takes the form nilk, thus completely explaining, the 
two forms nirka and nirpa as forms existing in two different 
dialects. Dr. Caldwell traces the original meaning of 
suffixes like the negative il, al etc. on the assumption, that, 
the forms in Tamil are the original or primitive forms. Are 
they the real primeval forms ?—that is the question. In 
the unwritten languages, we find the negative particle il 
as kil and cil. in Kolami and Sid in Kui. At a parti¬ 
cular period in the history of Tamil Language, the initial 
‘ e ’ was lost, which gives therefore the Tamil form il for 
kil and cil. This explains the futility of building any theory 
on the forms found in the cultured languages alone, in the 
absence of a detailed and comparative study of the unwrit¬ 
ten languages and dialects. 

The history of Tamil Language can be written only 
with the help of such studies. An index of words and their 
various forms must be prepared as found in the classics 
and inscriptions. A comparative study of the dated docu¬ 
ments may throw light on the forms found in undated 
documents. The Government of India has sanctioned 
research scholarships for a study of the Tamil Inscriptions 
upto the beginning of the reign of Kulothunga and for a 
study of the index of Tolkappiyam. The study of the 
history of the language from the very beginning, through 
a series of specialised studies of the different periods has 
been attempted, in the study of the Tamil Inscriptions of 
seventh and eighth century and of the early Kanarese and 
Malayalam Inscriptions by the students of London School 
of Asian and African studies and the Deccan College of 
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Poona ; and these may be continued by the Tamil students 
for the subsequent centuries. The study of the Tolkappi- 
yam fortunately reveals the existence of the grammatical- 
study in Tamil, prior to Tolkappiyar, thanks to his syste¬ 
matic mention of all those rules of grammar and technical 
terms of the ancient times, specifically as belonging to an 
age anterior to him. One of the papers submitted to this 
section gives us a bird’s eye view of the pre-Tolkappiyan 
study of words. It is the detailed study of the words in 
ancient texts and inscriptions that will throw a flood of 
light on the development of Tamil. In the absence of 
these, all attempts at fixing the age of the texts merely 
on the assumption of certain forms of words may not 
amount to anything more than a biassed-guess. The 
tendency in Tamil for the final nasal n to be denasalised 
into 1 as pointed above, is older than Tolkappiyam. If that 
were so, how is one to explain the denasalisation of a final 
n used by Tolkappiyar himself ? Was there once again 
a period, subsequent to the Sangam age, when this tendency 
cropped up afresh ? Or it may be that the denasalisation 
was restricted to certain dialects which later on spread 
into all the other dialects. Nirpa and Nirka have been 
shown to be old dialeetie variations. If this was so, it is 
necessary to study the dialects, if possible of the age of the 
Sangam and other works. Perhaps this line of study alone 
will explain the coming into use, all of a sudden, of forms 
having the present tense sign kir and klnru. In the absence 
of the reliable explanation of trends and changes, any 
attempt at fixing the age of the undated documents cannot 
be considered scientific. In a consideration of these varied 
forms, the question of the influence of the copyists cannot 
be altogether neglected. A recent edition of narrinai—a 
Sangam classic, for the purpose of convenient reading 
has separated the words but in so doing has given us the 
ending of many words in I, where one should have an 
ending in n. If Modem Scholarship can be capable of this 
wonder, what may not we expect from the copyists of 

scholars themselves. 
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The pronunciation problem of ancient and medieval 
Tamil remains still unsolved. Modern Tsaiul differentiates, 
in its prommciation, between the voiceless and voiced stops, 
though this cannot be suspected from its writings. Is this 
a new innovation in the language ? If so, when did it start ? 
These are the problems which face us. The writings can 
never give us any clue. The transliteration of Tamil words 
in foreign languages, which differentiate in their writings 
the voiced and voiceless stops, may help us in this line of 
studies. One of the papers submitted to this section studies 
these problems with the help of the inscriptions of the 
Pallava and Chola period, where Tamil words are found 
transliterated in Sanskrit verses. The contributor points 
out that in that period of her study, the law of convertibility 
of surds and sonants, was not in force and the letters were 
pronounced as they were written.* One has to study in 
this way, period after period, for arriving at a general 
conclusion. 


The present time seems to be auspicious. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are planning a linguistic survey and the 
Tamilians must now prepare themselves for a study, not 
only of the cultured languages but also of the unrecorded 
dialects, of which there are many in our own midst and 
amongst the aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri and other 
mountains. The Linguistic School run by the Deccan 
College, Poona, thanks to Dr. Katre getting the support of 
the Rockefeller foundation for running the project in its 
initial stages, runs a summer and a winter school every 
year and trains during the rest of the period stipendiary 
fellows in linguistic research, it is unfortunate that the 
speakers of the Dravidian Languages including Tamil, have 
not taken as much advantage as a few others. It is likely' 
that the Summer and Winter schools may be held in the 
Tamil country when a sufficient number of students of 
Tamil may get themselves trained for the task ahead of 


• The general validity of 
‘Voiced and Voiceless stops 
(Editor.) 


such an approach is discussed in the article 
in Tamil ’ appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


5 
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them. The Annamalai University,-thanks to whose hospi¬ 
tality, we are assembled here, has a Chair for Drayidian 
linguistics and it has invited the School of Linguistics for 
holding its session within its own precincts. There are 
brighter days thus dawning, for a study of the history of 
the Tamil language and its dialects. 

this study, the recent developments of what is called 
Glottochronology in America, may be of great help. This 
takes up 215 basic ideas denoted by words which do not 
usually change, except very slowly in any language and 
studies how much of these common words are found still 
in current use, after a period of time in the same language 
or in the various but connected dialects branching off from 
that language. The percentage of survival seems to offer 
a clue for our fixing the starting point. This theory may 
be verified with reference to Sangam works and the works 
of subsequent periods; and, if correct, may help us to ffx 
the respective ages of the various works, on the basis of 
the statistical formula worked out in detail Tliis may 
also help us to fix roughly the time, when the various 
Dravidian languages separated from each other or from 
the proto-Dravidian. 

In this preparation of the history of the Tamil language, 
the Inscriptions whose dates have been fixed will be of 
great help. It is therefore very unfortunate that even the 
inscriptions so far copied by the Government department 
had not been made available in print. The centralisation 
of the Epigraphical Department gives no scope for the erst¬ 
while healthy rivalry among the States in collecting and 
printing the epigraphical records. It is for serious .con¬ 
sideration whether the linguistic States may not take over 
the copying and publication of the Inscriptions in their 
respective languages and within their jurisdiction. 

The history of Tamil coun^ is connected with the 
study of the inscriptions and the literary cadence. This 
important and interesting study is still in its initial stage. 
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A recent study of Kulothungan Pillaittamil Iwings to light, 
the fact that the reign of Vikramachola was not such a 
peaceful one as is often represented. The victories of the 
Chola over the southern and northern kings is often refer¬ 
red to in this work. His^ blood relation with his successor 
is another problem. A study of our literature raises 
problems like this, which require for their solution the 
help of the inscriptions. Therefore the non-publication of 
the available inscriptions assumes a form of dis-service to 
the necessary pursuit of knowledge. 

There is also the history of Tamil literature yet to be 
written. There is no difficulty in our appreciation of our 
Classics without reference to their age. Tliere is a paper 
to be read before us on Attichudi—or Awaiyar’s book of 
alphabets. There is another bringing out the greatness of ' 
Kamban. There is a third which studies the religion of 
the author of Silappadikaram as revealed in the earliest 
epic of Tamilians. This shows that the Tamil literature is 
being studied from all points of view and at different levels 
without any reference to the difficulties of fixing their age. 
Every work of art has an individuality of its own, but the 
whole literature as pointed out by T. S. Elliot forms an 
organic whole, with reference to which every literary work 
finds in the National klind its proper place and equilibrium. 
It is this perspective that gets blurred in the absence of 
history of Tamil literature. The main difficulty lies in the 
problem of fixing the age of the various works. Many of 
the so-called histories of Tamil literature are getting them¬ 
selves lost in these intricacies. No attempt has been made 
for tracing the history of literary tendencies, conventions, 
forms and modes and of the rhythm. If one starts from 
the beginning, in the mysterious past, this difficulty is 
unavoidable. May I therefore humbly suggest that we do 
reverse the process and start writing or studying the history 
backwards from Modern times, whose contributions are 
unfortunately very much neglected, in our Modern Studies 
and College courses. We can then trace .every modern 
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trend to the old poets and scholars, century after century, 
conveniently making the clock of time run backwards. 
One’s familiarity with modem literature will help one to 
see the historical development more clearly than otherwise. 
There may be the dange* of seeing thii^ modem in things 
ancient everywhere,; but such pitfalls beset the way of 
every research. But if one can guard against that, this is 
always the better method of studying history—proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. This may help us to fix 
the relative age of historical trends and works from this 
point of view. This is nothing new. This is what a great 
educationist, a great headmaster of a famous English 
School, Mr. Sanderson had suggested for a study of history 
itself. In spite of our pre-occupation with the ancient 
classics, the course suggested will help us to keep a living 
contact with the literature of the people and its influence 
on our classics all through its history reminding us forcibly 
that our country had not been non-existent after the age 
of the classics, and that our people always continued to sing 
and recite, to compose and enjoy poetry all through their 
existence. This seems to be the more democratic course 
also. The ancient classics, through this slow and steady 
process,,-get themselves fixed in the general scheme of 
Tannl literature in its historical march. When their influ¬ 
ence is traced this way, their greatness and significance 
leap up before our mind’s eye as a divine presence always 
with us. Perhaps, in the future courses of our post-graduate 
study, we must lay the emphasis, for these reasons, on the 
specialisation of these later periods of Tamil literature. 

The inter-relation of Tamil and other languages pyid 
other cultures raises very significant and surprising pro¬ 
blems. Malayalam in its northern parts, conducts shadow- 
plays where the wire-pullers behind the screen recite 
Kambaramayanam verses. Provision h^ been made in 
anaent times, for recitation of Kamfe-amay^am in 
Mal^. Tul^ who is considered to have come on a 
rehgious pilgrimage to Rameswaram, in the Tamil country,. 
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writes in his Ramacaritmanas, of Rama and Seetha meeting 
and falling in love with each other before the Swayam- 
varam began—a version which is foimd only in Kamban, 
true to the Tamilian tradition of love—a version which 
must have appealed to Tulsidas during his southern pilgri¬ 
mage. The influence of Ramanuja and the Tamil Bhakti 
cult on the religious Reformers of the North, though vaguely 
guessed, has yet to be studied in all its details. The stories 
of the Saiva Saints of Tamil Nad have travelled to the 
Telugu and Kannada coimtries not to speak of their San¬ 
skrit versions. Tamil works have been copied in Malaya- 
1am, Telugu and other scripts and a detailed study of such 
works will explain the spread of Tamilian influence and 
the reason therefor. Another method of studying this 
influence is through the Tamil inscriptions outside the 
Tamil country. 

This again raises the philosophical contributions of the 
Tamil land. Saiva Siddhanta texts and commentaries, the 
Srivaisnavate commentaries and sutras are in Tamil and 
without an acquaintance with these, one cannot pretend to 
have a first-hand knowledge of these schools of thought. 
The. importance of Tevaram in the development of Temple 
cult is brought out in one of the papers to be read here, 
whereas another contribution emphasises the significance 
of the hymns and philosophical works in Tamil of the Chola 
period. This influence cannot be easily exaggerated. 
Dingnaga, the Buddhist Philosopher was a resident of 
Kanci. The founder of Zen Buddhism was a prince of 
Kanci. Ramanuja also resided there, though bom at Sri- 
perumputur near Madras. Sankara was a native of the 
Cera coimtry then a part of the Tamil land. Ramanuja 
admittedly traces his thoughts to the Tamil songs of Alwars. 
Sankara, if Saundaryalahari is his work, knows the Tamil 
compositions of ghanasambanda. This line of thought will 
lead us to seek m the great works of these philosophers a 
Tamilian influence or at least a Tamilian atmosphere. This 
opens up a new field for research. 
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In this connection, it may be advisable, for opening 
specialised courses in philosophy and religion for the Tamil 
Vidwan and Tamil Post-graduate students. A systematic 
training may inspire them to pursue further research 
therein. As in Sanskrit the Tamil course also may lead to 
specialisation in Grammar, literature, literary criticism, 
comparative and historical philology, philosophy, religion 
and history. 


The Tamilian contact with the West—^with Greece ^d 
Rome was a definite fact, though all the details are not yet 
worked out. The Arikkaihedu excavations have been very 
fruitful and we have to make more excavations of this 
type. More than these excavations, the surveys of marine 
archaeology to be made like those carried out by Philippa 
Diole, may bring to light many ship wrecks and articles 
of trade which may describe this contact in more eloquent 
terms. In his book “ 4,000 years under the Sea Diole 
says, “ The Arretani Pottery found near Pondicherry, the 
Roman coins dug up on Indian soil, the Temple of Augustas 
at Mysore, all these things bear witness to the Ipng continu¬ 
ance of that maritime route on which the Arabs had laid 

their hands.vWe find proof of this liaison in a people 

living at the further end of the great route, in the parts of 
Southern India, where they served as a link between the 
East and Far East. They were a half-way house people. 
Perhaps in pre-historic times they had watched ships 
coming from the West and had loaded them for the return 
journey with what their own ships had brought from China 
and Ceylon. These Tamils, who perhaps preserv^e in their 
traditions, as a memory, of what life once was like, in the 
Mediterranian, were Dravidian pre-Aryans. They have a 
very old literatme of no little importance. This Tamil 
civilisation was quite as old as possible to estimate the 
extent of the debt owed by each to othet; there is little 
doubt, but that the Tamils would prove to be by far the 
bigger creditors. One of their kings. King Pandya had 
sent ah emba^ to Atigii^ They had known at one 
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and the same time the civilisation of the West and the 
civilisation of China—^thanks to their familiarity with sea. 
Like the Cretons the Tamils were great divers—the fore¬ 
most pearl divers in the world.” After referring to their 
breathing technique which also plays an important part 
in their religious mystical practices, he concludes “The 
junks which in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries carrying 
the trade between China, India and the Persian gulf con¬ 
tained a group of Tamil divers, whose duty it was, to 
inspect the hulls and carry out repairs by daubing holes 
and cracks with a composition made of sesame and wax ”. 
This outline has to be filled up by a detailed research. The 
foreign words found in Tamil and the Tamil words found 
in foreign languages are worthy of study from this point 
of view. 

The contact with the East, which developed into a 
cultural empire of a Greater India, had been studied with 
the help of Inscriptions of the Pallava and Cola period. 
There are Tamil inscriptions in those distant places. The 
Bengali writers who studied the civilisation of the Eastern 
Archipelago emphasised the contribution of their own 
country and they claimed that the National swing festival 
of Siam was only their own Swing festival connected with 
the worship of Krishna. I pointed out in the Tamil Festi¬ 
val celebrated at Madras, what had been, till then, over¬ 
looked in all these discussions—^the name ‘ Tiruppavai and 
Tiruvembavai ’ the name of the festival which beyond all 
doubts is based on the title of two famous works of Tamil 
land—Tiruppavai of Amdal and Tiruvembavai of Manikka- 
vachakar. This clearly proves the importance of these two 
works which are coming back to attain their own import¬ 
ance in the modern world, thanks to the attempts of Sri 
Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam. Rev. Thaniyanayakam 
has brought to bur notice that the songs “ .^tiyum ” and 
“ Paacam ’’ from Tiruvembavai were recited as LEREMBA 
mantras during Coronation and other festivals in Siam. It 
is not clear what verses were recited from Tiruppavai. All 
this opens up another line of research, 
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There is one other important problem that of the inter¬ 
relation of Sanskrit and Tamil which may be compared to 
the confluence of our sacred rivers, the Ganges and the 
Jaxnna; meeting together they flow to the sea as one great 
river, in the development of culture, it is a sign of death, 
if one does not respond to the environment. Response to 
this stimulus is a sign of life. Life is a process of give and 
take. But borrowing or adaptation is often looked upon 
by the Chauvinist as a sign of inferiority. This outlook 
is an expression of the inferiority complex. Culture is a 
happy commingle of contributions coming from all sides. 
In the inter-relations of the Tamil and Sanskrit, it is often 
assumed that it was always an one-way traffic. When it is 
realised that Sanskrit was the lingua franca of India, and 
that Tamilians like Sankara and Ramanuja contributed 
their best to this common heritage, it becomes clear how 
futile it is to speak of a borrowing from Sanskrit as distin¬ 
guished from a borrowing from specified author. Borrow¬ 
ing from Sanskrit is as meaningful or meaningless as Tamil 
borrowing from Tamil. I had already referred to the pro¬ 
blem of defining the Tamilian atmosphere m the works of 
those Sanskrit writers hailing from the South. There is 
again the riddle of Tolkappiyam. It has pregnant sugges¬ 
tions about Dhavani—^iraicci—long before the Dhavani 
School had its rise. In a paper to be read before the Classic 
Sanskrit Section discussing the Age of Kulasekara, it is 
said as printed in the Summaries of papers : “ It is impos¬ 
sible to be laid that by 800 A.D. a South Indian Commenta¬ 
tor could directly refer to that Dhavani doctrine”. But 
does not Tholkappiyam show that this position is not so 
clear as to be stated in such a dogmatic way ? The relation¬ 
ship between Kashmir Saivaism on the one hand and Saiva 
Siddhanta and Tirumantram of Tirumular on the other and 
the relationship between the Tamils’ iraicci and the Kash- 
mirean -Dhavani—how and why these developed in the 
distant North and South are as interesting and significant 
as the Kaslunir problem in the modern international world. 
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The Rasas mentioned in Tolkappiyam do not all agree 
with those mentioned in Bharatha. In the place of Srin- 
gara we have uvakai or joy. Again the lexicon Tivakaram 
of the Pallava age gives a list of the figures of speech which 
is more recent than Bharatha’s but more ancient than that 
of Bhamaha or Dandi... .marking and revealing a neces¬ 
sary stage in the development of the Alankara Sastra. 
Dandi was a great force in the Tamil country. He refers 
in his Avanti Sundara Katha to a Tamil architect who had 
written Sudraka carita in Tamil. This gives a valuable 
clue to the nature of Tamil literature of 7th century. He 
refers to the Sangatha which is often interpreted as a 
reference to Dravida Sangatha; probably Sangam antho¬ 
logy and Andhadis were in the mind of Dandi. He speaks 
of Kriyavidhi and Kjriya seems to refer to Kavya. My 
friend Dr. Raghavan had pointed out in one of his interest¬ 
ing papers that Kriya Kalpa was the old name of Poetics 
as found in Vatsyayana Kama Sutra and Lalita Vistara. 
Tolkappiyar and ancient Tamils called their literary com¬ 
position ceyyul —a word which reminds us of 

the word Kriya—indeed a rare usage in Sanskrit. There 
is again the question of the relationship of the Tamil music 
with the South Indian music and the Tamil dance with 
Bharata Natya. There are again references to Sanskrit 
works in the Tamil commentaries to Katantra, Kama 
Sutra, Kamantaka, Patanjali etc. There are also references 
to Prakrit works, the Kanarese works like Gunagangeyam 
unfortunately not available at present. Schools of Philo¬ 
sophy are summarised in a few works in Tamil. 

The Sivagnanabhodam in Tamil—^the 12 sutras—is 
often considered to be a translation into Tamil; but a com¬ 
parative study convinces many that the Tamil work was 
the original one. The Tamil sutras are complete in them¬ 
selves whereas in Sanskrit, the whole idea is expressed in 
11^ slokas whilst the last line states “ so learn the well 
defined idea of Saiva Siddhanta in Sivagnanabhoda-” Cek- 
kilar’s Periyapuranam has been translated as Upamanya 
6 
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Bhakta Vilasam. This latter is often claimed as an original 
work and if this is true Cekkilar’s creative genius has to 
shrink into insignificance. But in one of my studies Anpu 

nmti ’_the study on Eripatta Nayanar, I pointed out how 

the Sanskrit work makes blunders which can be explained 
only on the basis that it is a translation, especially where 
Cekkilar is crystal clear to a student of Tamil and history. 
Kaivalya Navanitam, the most popular book on Vedanta 
in Tamil, popular even in Malayalam and Telugu countries, 
has been recently attempted to be shown as a translation 
of the work of that name by Sankuka. A detailed study 
will show that Sankuka was but a translator. Guhesan is 
the word used in Tamil for referring to the Absolute as an 
immanent principle. Guhesan connotes, thanks to its yoga 
Sakti, the lord of the cave of the heart—the immanent 
principle which is alone germane to the context. Sankuka 
translates the word as “ vallisa ” in the impression that 
the denotation Subramanya is what is important here. 
Examples could be multiplied. A detailed study on the 
lines has yet to be made about these books which look so 
much alike in Sanskrit and Tamil. Apart from these there 
are admitted translations—translations of Tirukkural and 
Tiruppavai etc. in Sanskrit and translation of Suta Samhita 
and Kurmapurana etc. in Tamil; whilst there are other 
books adopting the ideas without attempting at a 
translation. 

There are various other interesting problems, signifi¬ 
cant from the point of Indian Culture, as yet to be solved 
by Tamil Scholars. The great handicap here, is that the 
student has not any opportunity of knowing, what had 
already been done in the field. There is often unnecessary 
duplication. The Universities and research bodies should 
co-operate in drawing out a common programme of work 
in which they can pursue the studies in their respective 
specialised fields. 

A Bibliography with a summary of the contributions 
is absolutely necessary. No individual can undertake this 
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stupendous task. It requires any amount of travel for 
collecting materials, a knowledge of Western and Indian 
languages, the co-operation of Scholars in other lands and 
in other languages and above all time and money, which 
can all be expected only from University or at Government 
level. 

So much to do and so little done—^that is the piercing 
cry of our heart. A translation of all the classics may 
throw them open to the world and they may bring the co¬ 
operation of foreign scholars. As the generation of Tamil 
Scholars strong in English is fast disappearing, this has to 
be undertaken now or never. 

But there is one great consolation for the student. An 
unexplored part of the intellectual world lies here wel¬ 
coming him with a tempting offer of success and fame. 
May this temptation appeal to the rising generation ! 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

AN APPEAL 

The Tamil Research Department of the Annamalai University 
has undertaken the preparation of Bibliographies relating to 
“ THIRUKKURAL ” and “ THIRUMANTfflRAM ”. This is the 
first time that a scientific and systematic approach to these works 
is being made by a band of scholars and through .the forum of a 
University. 

Authors, publishers, scholars, societies, libraries and other 
organisations are requested to send copies of all works (books as 
well as articles) concerning these classics, for favour of perusal 
and return. All communications in this connection may please be 
addressed to the Professor of Tamil Research, Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity, Annamalainagar, South India. In the case of cadjan leaves 
manuscripts and rare firts editions, it will be helpful if details 
thereof are made available by those who may possess or have 
knowledge of them. The sources of the information will be duly 
acknowledged in the publications. 

Annamalainagar, (SM. L. LAKSHMANAN CHETTIAR), 

2nd April, 1956. Public Relations Officer, 



Old Tamil, Andent Tamil and 
P rimit ive Dravidian* 

SUNITi KUMAR CHATTERJI 


1. To reconstruct the sound-system and morphology 
of Primitive Dravidian would be an extremely difficult 
task because of the very late date of the material in the 
various Dravidian languages at our disposal. Primitive 
Dravidian as a single speech, judging from the lines of 
development and the rate of progress among the different 
Dravidian languages of the present day, can perhaps be 
taken back to about three thousand five hundred years 
from now: 1500 B.C. may tentatively be put down in 
round numbers as a date for the hypothetical single speech 
which is the source of all the current Dravidian languages 
of India. To arrive at the situation for a language of about 
1500 B.C. from specim^is of its later phases some 2000 
years younger, (as in the case of the oldest forms of the 
present-day Dravidian languages) would indeed be a most 
difficult, if not an almost impossible task. Considerable 
progress has, however^ been made in this matter by the 
researches of scholars like Jules Bloch, K. V. Subbayya, 
L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, K. Ramakrishnayya, Edwin H. 
Tuttle, S. Anavarata-vinayakam Pillai, Alfred Master, 
T. Burrow, M. B. Emeneau, Pierre Meile and others; and 


on^aUy pubUshed in the Jules Bloch BJemorial 
Numbtt of I^tan Linguistics, Calcutta. Vol. 14. January. 1854. Dr. Chat- 
™ ^ made some corrections and additions to make the article more 

Jo eminent scholar for asking us to 
St argument is based on an as^ption 

of the 3rd century B.C. in Brahmi cdiaract^ 
toS^^^^untry represent oldest specimens of the Tamil Language, 
brt o mer available evidence, Imgmstic and historical does nnt 

if ^ this cSsoi^ 

—^ TamU’ appearing elsewhere in ^ issue. 
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through their labours we may hope to form some idea of 
Primitive Dravidian, and set it up, e.g. beside Primitive 
Indo-European. 


2. ' The oldest specimens of Dravidian are possibly to 
be foimd in a series of cave inscriptions in the South Tamil 
country engraved in Brahmi characters of the 3rd century 
B.C. (In the opinion of some scholars, these inscriptions 
might be one or two centuries later, in spite of the archaic 
character of the script.) These were first discussed in 
their ensemble by the late H. Krishna Sastri in 1919 (Pro¬ 
ceedings and Transactions of the First All-India Oriental 
Conference, Poona, 1919 : Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
Poona, 1922 ; “ Caverns and Brahmi Inscriptions of South¬ 
ern India,” pp.-327-348), although they were noticed 
earlier in the Madras Epigraphical Reports for 1912, 1915 
and 1918. H. KIrishna Sastri was not sure about the nature 
of the language, but he noted the possible occurrence of 
Prakrit words, and thought it might be a kind of Prakrit 
mixed with Dravidian. In 1924, K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar attempted the first serious readings of these inscrip¬ 
tions, and he read them definitely as a kind of Old Tamil, 
apparently earlier in structure than the oldest Tamil 
which we have in literature (Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Third All-India Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924 • 
‘‘ The Earliest Monuments of the Panc^ya country and thek 
Inscriptions” pp. 275-300). Younger in date are the 
Arikamedu Pottery Fragment Inscriptions alleged to be of 
the first century A.D., but some scholars (e.g. C. Sivarama- 
murti) think they are of the 3rd or at least of the 2nd 
^ntury B.C. These also are in Brahmi characters, and 
K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar has similarly interpreted them 
^ very old Tamil {Ancient India, No. 2, New Delhi, July 
, pp. Ill ff). Accepting, in the absence of a more 
satisfactory explanation, that these Brahmi documents 
represent oldest specimens of the Tamil language that we 
^ve, we find that the orthography was halting and defec- 
ve, suggesting that the Tamil language during the 3rd 
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century B.C. was being reduced to writing for the first time. 
The finished and consistent orthography of Cen-tamiz or 
Old Tamil (using this expression to mean the language as 
found in the oldest literature of Tamil) we find for the 
first time in Pallava inscriptions of the first half of the 
7th century A.D., an orthography with a phonetic system 
which agrees with that of the language described in the 
oldest grammar of Tamil, the Tol-kdppiycnn, and employed 
in the oldest works of Tamil which are still extant ^the 
earliest Sangam (Cankam) and allied texts. 

In 1904 E. Hultzsch in his Remarks on a Papyrus from 
Oxyrrhincus (JRASGrBrI, 1904, pp. 399 ff) sought to 
explain some unmeaning sentences found in the fragments 
of a Greek drama in a north Egyptian MS. of the 2nd 
century A.D. as Old Kannada. The fragments deal with 
the adventures of a Greek woman Charition who was 
shipwrecked in Indian waters with her daughter and then 
taken to the court of an Indian king, Who is made to talk 
with his noblemen in their own tongue, with occasional 
Greek translations, and Hultzsch attempted to explain 
these pas^ges in the language of the Indians to be Old 
Kannada. If this is true, then these few Old Kannada 
words and sentences would be our oldest authentic speci¬ 
mens of a Dravidian tongue.^ 

We are on surer ground for Kannada from the middle 
of the 5th century A.D., from which period we have a series 
of inscriptions in Old Kannada (Pala-Kannada, or Purvada- 
Pala-Kanna<^a) gradually passing into Middle Kannada 
(Posa- or Hosa-Kanna<Ja) by 1000 A.D. and developing a 


iProL T. N. Srikantaiya tells me that in addition to Hultzsch who 
first sou^t to interpret this passage as Kannada, R. Shama Sastry (Mysore 
Archaeological Report for 1926), and M. (jh>vinda Pai (“Prabuddha 
Karpataka ” Vol H, Nos. 1 and 2) also attempted fresh interpretations; 
also B. A. Saletore (“ Ancient Karnataka ”, VoL 1, Appendix A). L. D. 
Barnett’s observations, referred to by Saletore, are quite pertinent to the 
matter. Hie ancient Kannada character of the passage thus remains 
undecided. 
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literature the oldest existing texts in which go hack to the 
9th century A.D.^ 

In a similar manner, Telugu has recorded its oldest 
remains so far available in inscriptions from the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D., and the oldest books of Telugu date from after 
1000 A.D. 

Malayalam was an offshoot from Old Tamil. Already 
some Malayalam characteristics appear in Malabar inscrip¬ 
tions from the 9th century, but as a literary language 
Malayalam became established as late as the 14th century, 
although specimens of what may be definitely called 
Malayalam seem to go back to the 12th century. 

3. Tentatively, we may lay down the 3rd century B.C. 
as the period when the Dravidian speech of the extreme 
south was first reduced to writing, and the period of 
intensive literary cultivation of the advanced Dravidian 
languages unquestionably started from the first centuries 
after the Christian era. The specimens that we have of 
Old Tamil, Old Kannada and Old Telugu already show 
languages very well differentiated from each other, and 
yet all of them still sufficiently close to each other to be 
recognised as sister or cousin speeches even at the first 
glance. The late Prof. B. M. Srikantiah (“ Purvada Hala- 
gannada and Tamil,” pp. 652-653, Proceedings and Transac¬ 
tions of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 
March 1940 : Madras 1941) thought that Tamil and Kan¬ 
nada were one language in the 5th century B.C., but Telugu 
had already separated from the Southern group. The 
oldest forms of these languages have naturally enough l 
closer agreement with each other than their later forms, 
and on the basis of this agreement an essay might be made 

2 Prof. T. N. Srikantaiya corrects the above statement about the 
stages in the development of Kannada as follows: (1) Ancient or Pre> 
Old Kannada (Purvada-Pala/Pa?a-Ganna^a), upto c. 750 A.D.; (2) Old 
Kannada (Pala/Pa?a-Ganna^a), c. 750-1050 A,D.; (3) Middle Kannada 
(Na<?u-Ganna(Ja), c. 1050-1600 A.D.; and (4) New or Modern Kannada 
(Hosa-Gannada), after l^OQ, 
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by linguistic scholars with adequate knowledge of all these 
speeches to reconstruct what may be called ‘Ur-drawi- 
disch’ or ‘Primitive Dravidianand this essay is now 
seriously being made by specialists in the field of Dravidian. 

4. From a study of the phonetics and phonology of 
the Old Dravidian languages as in the oldest inscriptions 
and literary works, some very general notions have been 
formulated about the sound-system and the morphological- 
bases of this Primitive Dravidian. But here most scholars, 
beginning with Bishop Caldwell, pioneer in Dravidian 
studies whose Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South Indian Family of Languages (London 1856) inaugu¬ 
rated the comparative study of Dravidian nearly a century 
ago, have been impressed by the peculiar character of the 
phonology of Tamil as reflected in its alphabet and ortho¬ 
graphy, and the views of many of the workers in the field 
of Dravidian with regard to the sound-system and phono¬ 
logy of Primitive Dravidian have been coloured by those 
of Tamil—^including Tamil as current at the present-day 
with its special habits of pronunciation. There seems to 
be a general and tacit acceptance of the position that the 
present-day Tamil pronunciation of the inter-vocal voice¬ 
less stops as voiced stops (or even as yoiced spirants) also 
characterised the oldest Tamil of inscriptions and of litera¬ 
ture. This tacitly accepted view-point about the sound- 
system of Old Tamil was generally extended to Primitive 
Dravidian also, and it was taken as a matter of course that 
in Primitive Dravidian too, as in Modem Tamil, there were 
only voiceless stops initially, and voiced ones only medially, 
either after a nasal or in between two vowels. Caldwell 
accepted this position in his Comparative Grammar (3rd 
edition, edited by J. L. Wyatt and T. Ramakrishna Pillai, 
1913, pp. 137-139), and K. V. Subbayya who first made a 
brilliant attempt to work out a comparative grammar of 
the Dravidian languages on the basis of a reconstructed 
Primitive Dravidian (in his “ Primer of t)r a vidian Phono¬ 
logy”, Indian Antiquary, Bombay, Vol. XXXVIII, 1909, 
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pp. 159 ff, 188 ff and 201 ff), also thought (p. 195, op. cit.) 
that in Primitive Dravidian only a voiceless stop consonant 
or a nasal could commence a word, and it could in no case 
be a retroflex consonant or cerebral, and that no voiceless 
stop was admissible in the middle of a word or in a sandhi 
group except when it was doubled (this is the situation 
in Modem Tamil). Subbayya further was of opinion that 
Primitive Dravidian had b only after the nasal m (p. 197), 
that d was a rare sound in Primitive Dravidian and even 
then it was medial (p. 201), d was also a medial sound 
(p. 206), and p' (palatal voiced stop) and g (guttural 
voiced stop) were similarly medial sounds in Primitive 
Drayidian (p. 216, p. 219). E. H. Tuttle (1930) and L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyar (1934) also accepted this position. 

5. The above view had been first called into question 
by Sten Konow (in The Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, 
1906, p. 288), and then by Jules Bloch in his article “The 
Intervocalic Consonants in Tamil ” (Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XLVIII, 1919, pp. 191-195, translated from French 
article as in the Memores de la Soci^te de Linguistique de 
Paris, Vol. XIX, 1914, pp. 85 ff, with additions, by J. D. 
Anderson). In this paper of capital significance in the 
study of the phonological development of Tamil and other 
Dravidian, Bloch made these suggestions : (i) The Tamil 

words quoted by Kumarila Bhat^a in his Sanskrit Tantra- 
vdrttika, viz. cor, atar, pap, {or pdr][ip), mdl and vair or 
vayir, are older than what we find in ordinary Old Tamil, 
which gives some of these words with a final -u vowel: 
KurnSrila (end of the 7th century) heard the words without 
the final vowel, and with -t-, -p as in atar, pdp; (ii) Conse¬ 
quently, we can assume that single intervocal unvoiced 
stops in Old Tamil were pronounced as imvoiced, and not 
as voiced; (iii) Initially, from the evidence of the Greek 
and Pali forms in d- (Damir-, Dami\a=Tamiz), Tamil in 
the oldest period, in the early centuries after Christ, did 
have initial voiced stops; (iv) Assimilation of conjunct 
consonants was a parallel phonological development in 
7 
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Old Dravidian as well as Middle Indo-Aryan; (v) Like 
Sanskrit, Primitive Dravidian, before the assimilation 
started, could have conjimcts like tr- dr- initially; and 
(vi) The voicing of interior unvoiced stops began in Tamil 
at a time after A.D, 1200. In the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, Vol. IX, 1937-39, “Dravidian 
Studies I ”, pp. 710 if., T. Burrow has gone into the question 
in detail, and he is in disagreement with Jules Bloch. He 
is of opinion that the theory that Primitive Dravidian, the 
source of Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, had initial sonant 
stops and even sonant aspirates, is incorrect, and that the 
existence of the initial sonants in Telugu and Kannada is 
secondary and cannot be attributed to the parent language. 
Often Telugu and Kannada words with voiced stops 
initially have no corresponding cognates in Tamil; and a 
good number of such Telugu and Kannada words when 
they are found in Tamil (of course with unvoiced initial 
stops) are but loan-words from Telugu and Kannada into 
Tamil. Telugu and Kannada often disagree in this matter, 
and, as said before, the voicing is secondary in these lan¬ 
guages. This irregular voicing Burrow thinks may be the 
result of the influence of a substratum speech (other than 
Kol or Munda) which has not yet been properly spotted 
(p. 722), for at least a number of these words, and for the 
existence of initial sonants at all. But this view has been 
objected to by P. B. J. Kuiper in an article in the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies for the same year (“ Zur 
Chronologie des Stimmtonverlusts in dravidischen Anlaut”: 
pp. 987 ff), in which he lays stress on the forms of Dravi¬ 
dian loans in Sanskrit, and expresses the view that 
Primitive Dravidian had initial voiced stops, but the 
‘ Tamil-type ’ developed in even some North Indian Dravi¬ 
dian dialects (with unvoicing of initial voiced stops) during 
the Upanishad period, which he puts down as 500 B.C. 
Alfred Master, in his “Intervocalic Plosives in Early 
Tamil ” (pp. 1003-1008 of the same number of the BSOS. 
in which Kuiper’s German paper has been published), 
hCwever, thought thAt Voiced and even spirantised pronun^ 
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elation of what are in orthography unvoiced stops occurred 
in the oldest Tamil (as the modern prommciation makes 
it), but he admits the likelihood of *DramiZ'>f vsdth initial 
dr-, being the original Dravidian source of the word 
Tamfe. 

6. The position at the present day therefore is that, 
with the exception of the doubt expressed by Jules Bloch 
and F. B. J. Kuiper in this connexion, the general view 
(as reiterated by T. Burrow in the BSOS article as indi¬ 
cated above) is that Primitive Dravidian possessed initially 
only unvoiced stops, and voiced stops occurred only inters 
vocally and after nasals ; and that Telugu and Kannada 
and other Dravidian instances of initial voiced stops do 
not reflect the situation in Primitive Dravidian. Further, 
by implication (as definitely ^ggested by K. V. Subbayya), 
the Primitive Dravidian also possessed the characteristic 
Tamil habit of voicing intervocal' unvoiced stops : so the 
orthography of Tamil, it might be concluded from this, 
keeps faithful to the speech-habit of Primitive Dravidian 
in this respect, viz., surds initially, and sonants medially; 
and thus only surd letters could suffice in writing, follow¬ 
ing this fixed phonetic character. 

7. The orthography of Cen-tamiz we find in more or 
less a fully developed or established form only as late as 
the first half of the 7th century A.D., in the Pallava inscrip¬ 
tions at Vallam (near Chingleput: South Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, Vol. n. Part III, No. 72) and at Dalavanur (South 
Arcot District: Epigraphia Indica, XII, 1913-1914, No, 27). 
Here we have only unvoiced stops, and no voiced ones, 
except in the Dalavanur inscriptions, which gives two 
names of Sanskrit origin with the voiced b and d : Bramma- 
rvuinkalavan = Brahma-mangala-, and Civaddsan = S'iva- 
ddsa. Here the proximity of Sanskrit in Pallava epigraphy 
is doubtless the reason; and certainly, as in other words 
like Kunapara- =Guruibliara, Mayerttira^Mahendra- (Val¬ 
lam Inscription), the names were pronounced as Piramma- 
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marikalavan' and Civatdcan'. We should also note the 
retention of the Sanskrit sibilants as in S'n and Civaddsan 
(Dalavanur) and in Kantasen'a'ii' = Skandasena (Vallam), 
although the sibilants in other cases become c or y 
(vQ/yantfL = voscifita, in Vallam inscription, cottv/m ~ citTU 
in both the inscriptions). 

8. In the problematic Brahmi inscriptions found in 
the Tamil land, as discussed in Para 2 above, the general 
absence of letters for the voiced stops is noticeable, and 
this would support a phonetic background for the language 
of this period—pre-Cen-tamiz “ Ancient Tamil ” it may be 
called, if the language is really Tamil—to be almost the 
same as that of Cen-tam4 of the 7th century A.D., viz., in 
the language (at least in its^ orthography) possessing only 
unvoiced stops. But in a few cases, j and d, occur, although 
not initially; also the aspirate th, and dh in an Aryan 
borrowing (dhama-) ; and s in words like Siri = SVi, 
Kosipd = ?Kds'yapa, siti = ?siddhi, s'dtdna = s'dstd, and 
sdlakdn = s'ydlaka; besides b in one of the pottery frag¬ 
ment inscriptions (Buttd = ?Buddha). But here we are 
not on sure ground. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar has pro¬ 
posed to read the syllables ' i-ld as Cen-tamiz Ilam ( 
Izam) = Sihala, a borrowed name:'.such a change, with 
loss of the sibilant and of the h, would be too early for 
“ Ancient Tamil ” of the 3rd or 2nd century B.C., consider¬ 
ing also the fact that the sibilant is preserved in these 
Brahmi inscriptions, and in two Aryan words immediately 
before this Hd-, in Inscription No. IV as in H. Ejishna 
Sastri’s article noted in Para 2, if we can accept the read¬ 
ing and interpretation proposed. (The inscription, as read 
and interpreted by K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, runs thus: 
kdniyan' Natd Siri-Yakuan' dhamdm ltd Nat(pJm-CSr^i- 
yan' sdlakdn' I\dn-Cafikan' tdntai Cdr'ikdn' Ceiyd Pdliy: 
* This is the charity of the glorious chief S'ri-Yak§a, Karay 
(by caste) ; this stone excavation for a rd5c chamh^ was 
made by Car'ikan', the father of Ijan-Garikan', and tte 
brother-in-law of Netuh-Car'iyan' \) 
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9. Pierre Meile has shown how the initial sibilant in 
both native Dravidian words and Indo-Aryan loans had 
dropped off initially as well as medially in all the Southern 
I>ravidian languages, including Telugu (“ Sur la Sifflante 
en Dravidien ”, Journal Asiatique for 1943-1945, Paris, 
1947, pp. 73-89). This phonetic development of South 
Dravidian has also been studied in detail by T. Burrow 
(BSOS, Vol. 12, for 1947-1948, pp. 132ff, “Dravidian 
Studies VI: The Loss of Initial c/s in South Dravidian”), 
and, as Burrow has noted, as early as 1919 E. H. Tuttle had 
postulated the occurrence of s in Primitive Dravidian 
which had disappeared in the Southern languages. Burrow 
has noted that this loss of initial s- in Southern Dravidian 
was just a widespread tendency in South Dravidian which 
became a regular law in Tamil, and the occurrence of a 
few s- forms in Telugu and Kannada, and a few forms 
where we find c-<j.even in Tamil, would suggest that 
there was a certain amount of dialectal preservation of 
this initial s- even in South Dravidian languages. Herein, 
as P. Meile^ also has noticed, there is a remarkable point 
of agreement between Tamil (and other South Dravidian 
languages) and Sinhalese which is the southern neighbour 
of Tamil. 

Burrow has made this discovery, which' is valuable as 
it helps us to find an approximate date for this remarkable 
phonetic change in Tamil and South Dravidian, that what 
was Satiya- in 3rd cenhuy B.C. in Satiya-puta- (as in 
Asoka inscriptions) as an ‘ Ancient Tamil ’ name became 
Atiya- (as in Atiya-mdn') in Cen-tamiz of the Sangam 
literature (pp. 136-137 in “ Dravidic Studies VI ”). Asokan 
Satiya-puta — *Satiya-putta would thus appear to be an 
Ary^ reading of what might have been, in ‘Ancient 
Tamil of the 3rd century B.C., * Satiya-magavan' ; this 
later became in Cen-tamiz AUya-man'. This phonetic deve¬ 
lopment, involving the line of change 

it may be objected, would not be proper to assume so early 



in Tamil: but we can admit the possibility of the Aryan 
mahdn > man influencing this second elem^t in the com¬ 
pound as something which had an honorific force. We 
have also to note the occurrence of s in possible Tamil 
forms in the Brahmi inscriptions of the Tamil country, as 
noted above. This loss would thus appear to have marked 
the Southern Dravidian languages, specially Tamil, between 
3rd century B.C. and the period of the Tol-kdppiyam in 
which work the later Cen-tanuz change of Sanskrit s', ?, s 
respectively to c or y, c or t and c or t is noted. 

This loss of a sibilant would appear to have passed 
through an intermediate stage of h, which again dropped 
off, and there is no graphic record of this stage in any of 
the oldest remains of Dravidian. The use of s for Tamil 
c in Greek and Latin transcriptions of a few of what may 
be described as ‘Ancient Tamil’ names of places (e.g. 
Soma'tos = *Coz-ndtu, Sa'lour=?Cdliyur,Mou'ziris=MuciT'i 
or Mxicur'i, pronounced ?) is no indication or proof 

of the occurrence of an s pronunciation for c in ‘ Ancient 
T amil * of the early centuries of the Christian era, as the 
Indian unvoiced palatal stop is generally represented by s 
in Greek and rarely by ti (e.g. Sandrakoptos = *Ccmdra~ 
kupta, a N.-W. Frontier pronunciation of Candragupta, 
Prasioi = Prdcya-, Mousikanoi = Mucukanna < Mucukar- 
na, and Castana = Tiastenes). The change of Aryan s to 
c, as noted in the Tol-kdppiyam, is found also in the Brahmi 
inscriptions, if K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s equating of 
updcd =updsaka is admissible. 

10. It would appear that prior to the establishment 
of Cen-tamiz orthography as in the Tol-kdppiyam and the 
Sangam texts as well as in the earliest Tamil inscriptions 
as of Pallava times, i.e., prior to c. 600 A.D., when the 
scholars and grammarians of Tamizakam framed a system 
of writing Tamil based on the actual pronunciation of the 
language, the only certain or reliable material to recon- 
s^ct the sound-system of ‘ Ancient Tamil ’ as a stage 
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l^tWeen Primitive Dravidian and Cen-tamiz or Old Tamil 
woiild be the representation of Tamil (and allied Dravi¬ 
dian) words in their actual spoken sounds as heard and 
noted down by peoples of other languages; here in this 
case, by Indo-Aryan speakers, and Greeks. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit borrowings from Dravidian, i.e. •from, very early 
phases of the Dravidian languages and dialects as current 
in both Northern India (now almost entirely suppressed 
by Indo-Aryan) and Central and Southern India, and 
Greek transcriptions of Dravidian (‘Ancient Tamil’) 
names and words, should furnish us with indirect evidence | 
and this evidence should be of very great value for us. 

11- Dravidian words in Sanskrit and other early 
forms of Indo-Aryan have been studied by a number of 
scholars, and F. Kittel in his Kannada Dictionary (Manga¬ 
lore, 1894) Has given some 420 words occurring in Sanskrit 
which have Dravidian affinities. H. Gundert, the author 
of a Malayalam grammar (1868) and compiler of a 
Malayalam-English Dictionary (1872), has studied tWs 
question, and K. Amrita Row wrote on the Dravidian 
element in the Prakrits (Indian Antiquary, February 1917) 
and on some Hindi words of Dravidian origin (ibid., 
January 1916). The most recent investigations on the 
subject are by T, Burrow in a series of articles in the 
Journal of the Philological Society, London, and in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

Some of these words show initial voiced stops; and 
a number of them were quoted by T. Burrow in his 
“ Dravidian Studies I ”, referred to above, pp. 717-718, like 
Sanskrit kdnji-, kuti, kun^, Pali cd^i, Sanskrit polli 
‘lizard’, fcubja(?), are examples to the contrary, with 
initial unvoiced stops. Kuiper has discussed the case of 
the word kundc, which he derives from a form with initial 
fif-, and connects it with gala, guda etc. Kittel in his 
Dictionary gives over a score of Sanskrit words with initial 
voiced stops in a list of 420 words which look like loans 
from Dravidian, Even in the lists of Sanskrit vocables 
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derived from Dravidian made out by T. Burrow (e.g. 
BSOS., Vol. 12, 1947-1948, pp. 365-396: “DravicHan 
Studies Vn: Further Dravidian Words in Sanskrit ”, 
giving 315 words), quite a good few show initial voiced 
stops and even voiced aspirates (some 38 words). With 
these other words of Sanskrit, it would indeed be a 
little too hazardous to look upon Prinntive Dravidian as 
being a language of the Tamil type in its phonetics and 
phonology. The evidence from Sanskrit and' Prakrit, and 
from the Northern Dravidian languages, as well as from 
Telugu, Kannada and Tulu (so long as the phonetic rules 
cannot be formulated), cannot be entirely brushed aside; 
nor the evidence from the few Greek transcriptions^ And 
certain general lines of phonetic development noticeable 
all over the world have also to be considered. 

12. In the welter of dialectal forms which charac¬ 
terise all Indian speech whether Aryan or Dravidian, the 
situation for Ancient or pre-Sangam Tamil, even with the 
Brahmi inscriptions of the 3rd—^2nd centuries being fully 
proved to be Tamil, still remains obscure. One swallow 
does not make summer, but one or two indications in 
certain cases may very well be made the basis for generali¬ 
sation. 

13. The word Tamil itself (tamiz) is a case in point. 
From the earliest documents in the language itself, the 
word shows an initial unvoiced stop, t-. But most assuredly, 
in the early centuries after Christ, when the Greek traders 
from Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean used to visit 
South India, the word was pronounced, as Jules Bloch has 
suggested, with an initial voiced stop, d-; and Greek tran¬ 
scriptions, including those which are palpably corrupt 
forms, are based on a pronunciation with d-. What is 
found in Cen-tamiz as Tamizakam ‘the T amil land’ was 
certainly *Darmzakam, which gave an original Giedc, 
transcription *Damirifce which has been ccRTupted vari- 
oudy as DyrmriJce (3rd century A-D.), and as Ltftntnke: 
The Sinhalese neighbours of the ancient Tamils noted 
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down the name as Damila, as in the Pali Mahdvarnsa (5th 
century A.D.), and this form of the name, with initial d-, 
is still current in Sinhalese to mean the Tamils. 'Hie 
identity of the Sanskrit Dramida, Dramila, Dravida with 
this Damila-, *Damiza-, * Damira- and Tamiz or Tamil 
cannot be denied. In his article “ Intervocalic Plosives in 
Early Tamil ”^BSOS., Vol. IX, pp. 1003-1008), Alfred Mas¬ 
ter adduces certain reasons against the view that at some 
time or other in the history of Old Tamil there were no 
voiced plosives. His contention, that the doubling of an ini¬ 
tial unvoiced stop in sandhi with the preceding word sug¬ 
gests the accurrence of a voiced pronunciation of a single 
intervocal unvoiced plosive as a voiced sound as in later 
Tamil, may be met by observing that this doubling might 
indicate a semantic nuance such as we find in many other 
languages ; and Aryan words borrowed by Tamil like uruvu 
and pdvam may very well be MIA forms. Alfred Master's 
suggestion that Sanskrit Drami^ might be based on a high¬ 
ly problematic Telugu modification of a likely Tamil form 
*Tamizada, as made by him in BSOS XII, 1947-48, “ Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian: IH", pp. .340-3W, §57, cannot be 
accepted. The line of development for fids name would 
be like this: *Dramiza- > Sanskrit Dramida, Dramila, 
and later Prakritised form Dravida before 500 B.C.; 
*Dramiza- > ‘Ancient Tamil’ *Damiz(a), whence Greek 
*Damir-, Pali (Ceylon) Damila; and, by the characteristic 
Cen-tamiz devoicing, TamiX, by 600 A.D. We have also 
to note that the name of the mountain now called Podigai 
in Modern Tamil = Potikai, Potiyam in Old Tamil, was 
written by the Greeks as BetUgo —^they evidently heard 
b- initially. The Greek transcription Mo'doura = Maturai 
in Old Tamil, Madurai or Ma^urei in present-day Tamil, 
is in all likelihood based on the form Madhura, a variant 
of the commoner form Mathura. 

14. The form with initial dr- may have a very high 
antiquity if certain suggestions made by me in 1924 have 
any plausibility, after the preliminary Mohen^jo-Daro 
8 
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excavations were ii^de by Rakhal Das Banerjee, who first 
discovered the* site, and opened up ioT the firaf time what 
was later described by Sir John Msu^aU a6 the Troy and 
Idycenae for ancient Indian civilfeatidh ( Dravidian 
Origins and the Beginnings of Indian Civilisation , in the 
Modem Review, Calcutta, for December 1924). On the 
assumption that the Primitive Dravidian-speakers as the 
founders of the Mohen-jo-Daro civilisation were an East 
Mediterranean people, it was intriguing to find that the 
ancient Cretans (who are now locked upon as being related 
to the Dravidians of India) were known, as Herodotos has 
noted, as TerfnUai; and the'Lycians, who on the same 
testimony came to Asia* Minot from Crete, called them- 
selves in their inscriptions in Lycia Trmmili. Termilcd- 
Trmmili of the middle of the 1st millennium B'.C. as an 
ethnic name can very well be compared, as Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean forms of the name, with *Drami:z(a)-Dramila- 
*Damiz(a)~Damila-Damir-and Tamiz of India. The diffi¬ 
culty here is the presence of the unvoiced dental stop t as 
the initial sound in Termilai-Trmmili; the unvoicing in 
Crete and Lycia might very well be an independent deve- 
k^ment in those areas. I further suggested a connexion 
between a Lycian prnnawate * excavated ’ with Kannada 
hare * write’, ori^ally ‘scratch, cut’, and between the 
names Trqqas, a deity in Lycian inscriptions, and Durgd 
of India, a common name for the Mother Goddess whose 
cult came with the Dravidiafis from the Mediterranean 
area. (Cf. Asia Minor Md = Indian Umd). It would thus 
appear that Cretan and Lycian preferred to unvoice dr- 
hr- to fr- pr-.^ 

I 

15. On the above basis we may be allowed to assume 
quite reasonably that the phonetic development of Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian was, to some extait at least, on 
parallel lines. There are other indications for that., 

sPfof; T. K. SrPtantaiya has ixifonued me that the X«TiTia<^q fotm 
with, b- ,canxii4 be e a rH e r than c. 600 AJ).; the fonn must have 

been ^vora, and tttfs ttfl t to l agr^ witb that'in the Taiu^ csognate vrayu. 
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Initially and medially, Priimtive Dravidiaii appears to 
have started with conjunct consonants, particularly con- 
juncts with r and I as their second elements, and these were 
assimilated. In some cases, there was anaptyxis (svara- 
bhakti or viprakar$a), with an intrusive vowel preserving 
both the consonants and preventing assimilation, such as 
we find mainly in semi-tatsama (modified Sanskrit) bor¬ 
rowings in Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali and the Prakrits) in 
its development out of Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic, Sanskrit) : 
e.g. OIA ratna, har^a, 'padma > MIA inherited words 
ratta, hassa or harfisa, pomma by assimilation, and MIA 
borrowed semi-tatsamas in the literary language ratana, 
harisa, paduma, by anaptyxis. 

16. A lew other likely Sanskrit loan-wOrds ifoYft 
Dravidian may be’taken as indicative of the presence of 
initial voiced stops, in the Dravidian speech of pre-Christian 
times, and probably also of the centuries immediately after 
Christ, as they obtained in the Dravidian languages of the 
South as well. Thus, we have the word Garuda, the eagle 
vehicle of Vispu. There is the Vedic word garutman which 
has been used as an epithet of Suparim, the divine eagle, 
and garutTtian has been explained.in later times as ‘ posses¬ 
sed of wings (garut) It is not known whether garutman 
and Garuda are related words or not, or whether they are 
words from different sources which have converged, but 
Garu-da recalls definitely Tamil kazu-ku, Malayalam 
kas^Uy Tulu karu = ‘ vulture, eagle, kite': the source might 
very well be a South Dravidian (including Ancient Tamil) 
*gazu. The Sanskrit garda~hha ‘ ass ’ is a word of unknown 
etymology; its second element is the common Old Indo- 
Aryan affix -bha which is found in names of animals 
(sala-bha, kara-bha, vx§a-bha etc.), and garda is the basic 
word, which suggests Telugu gddidc, Tamil ka:sutai, Mala¬ 
yalam k(L?uta, Kannada kazte, Tulu katte, all of which 
appear to go back to an earlier *gazud^ OT*gazda~. Words 
like ganda, in four different senses (as in T. Burrow’s list 
mentioned above, from as many different Dravidian 



sources), gadd, gfartti — ‘ seat of chariot , gcdlaj gctlvd, 
galvurJca (from *goX- > Tamil kal stone ), gulTtui, 
ja^, dala (in two senses, ‘ leaf, shoot ’ and ‘ detachment 
of troops’), dukula, dusya (‘cloth, calico’), and aspirated, 
forms like ghata ghutdj ghv/tui, ghukci, dhoti loin-cloth ), 
hharata (‘actor’), bhUla, hhrnga, etc. as discussed by 
Kittel and Burrow, for instance, do make a case for the 
occurrence of initial voiced stops and aspirates, at least in 
pre-Cen-tamiz Tamil and other Dravidian. 

17. Devoicing of consonants is a very widespread 
phenomenon in the phonological history of languages, and 
even with a full alphabet it is found to have developed in 
many languages. Tendency towards turning sonants into 
surds is found in some kinds of German (e.g. Bavarian) ; 
it was a primitive trait in the development of the Germanic 
and Armenic branches of Indo-European. The tendency 
is noticeable in Modem Persian. It has developed in 
Modem Javanese, and it is found in Finnish and Esthonian, 
two sister languages of the Finno-Ugrian family. It 
characterises many of the modern Sino-Tibetan languages, 
like Chinese and Tibetan. No wonder that it could affect 
one of the Dravidian.speeches of India. 

. 18. The position for Tamil would appear to have 

been like this. The unvoiced and voiced stops were quite 
different phonemes in Primitive Dravidian and in ‘ Ancient 
Tamil ’ of the pre-Sangam or gre-Tol-kdppiyam period, 
and either sort could begin words. This situation, along 
with other phonetic characteristics (e.g. the retention of 
S-) , marked ‘ Ancient Tamil ’ of the centuries immediately 
before and after Christ. Then, probably round about the 
middle of the first millennium A.D., a series of noteworthy 
phonetic changes manifested themselves in the Southern 
Dravidian languages, particularly Tamil. Both initial and 
interior s- -s- were dropped in both native Dravidian and 
borrowed Aryan words; and after this change was fully 
achieved, in further borrowings from Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
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the sibilant sounds whether initially or medially were alter¬ 
ed to c, y, t aiid t. Then the great change came over to Tamil 
—the wholesale unvoicing of voiced consonants. This 
change probably started first as a tendency in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, or even earlier still, but it 
must have become fully established in Tamil by 600 A.D., 
for in the early 7th century we find from epigraphic 
records a state of things which is clearly indicated in the 
actual Tamil orthography. 

19. This great fact is frequently lost sight of : in the 
oldest Tamil as in the Pallava inscriptions and as in the 
earliest Tamil of literature, the modern Tamil habit of 
pronunciation did not obtain. There were no voiced stops 
at all in the language: otherwise there would have been 
no need to frame a special alphabet and orthography for 
Tamil. Intervocal unvoiced stops were pronounced as 
unvoiced ; they pronounced as they wrote— 

akara mutala ezutf elldm; dti 
pakavan' mutar^'/e ulaku; 

and to read a verse like the above as— 

agara mudala-v-ezutf elldm; ddi 
pagavan' mudattr'e-y-ulagu; or as— 
ayara (ahara) muMa-v-ezuttf elldm; dSi 
hfhjayavan' {hahavan') muS affe-y-ulayu 

(-y-ulahu), 

(it is to be noted that the final -u in Modern Tamil is pro¬ 
nounced as an unrounded vowel, with spread lips) will be 
to impose modern habits of pronunciation on the form of 
the language as it was 1500 years ago. It would be like - 
reading Chaucer’s or Caedmon’s Middle or Old English 
verses in a Modern English pronunciation. 

The compilers of the Madras University Tamil Lexicon 
acted wisely in employing a Romanisation which was 
•strictly a transliteration with full reference to the phonetic 
system or bases of Tamil as it was pronounced when its 
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current orthography was fixedfortunately it has iwt 
been a compromise transcription between the modern 
pronunciation and the old as indicated by the orthography. 

20. This Cen-tamiz pronunciation, with no voiced 
stops at all, as envisaged by the spelling of Tamil, certainly 
obtained in the 7th century A.D., as we find in the treat¬ 
ment of Sanskrit words and names in the Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions. As Jules Bloch has sought to indicate, when in the 
7th century, Kumarila Bhatta (in the Tantra-vdrttika, 
Chap. Ill) wrote down in the contemporary Grantha or 
Pallava script his Sanskrit work, he indicated the pronun¬ 
ciation of the few Tamil words he had quoted just as he 
heard it: he wrote cor, atar, pap (or pdmp) and vayir 
(= respectively ‘rice, way, snake and belly’) : these are 
pre-Sangam forms of the Tamil words which are pro¬ 
nounced in Modern Tamil as s'oru or corn, adar or aSar, 
pdmbu and vayiru. An intervocal -t- and a final -p were 
just -t- and -p to Kumarila in the 7th century: and the 
final -u vowel was also wanting in the 7th century pro¬ 
nunciation. The word pap (*pdmp ?) became pdmpu, and 
finally pdmbu as in Modern Tamil. 

21. This unvoiced stop pronunciation was something 
which characterised the Tamil language for over seven 
centuries— from c. 500 or 600 A.D. to probably 1300 or 
1350 A.D.—^the period which is covered by what we may 
call Cen-tamiz or Old Tamil. Jules Bloch, dating Pava- 
nanti’s grammar of Tamil the Nan'n'ul at about 1200 A.D., 
following L. D. Barnett, thinks that as Pavananti prescribes 
the use of k cttp in Tamil for all the four stops and 
aspirates in each varga, the unvoiced pronunciation still 
obtained in his day, and the lower limit for the retention 
of this kind of articulation he suggests accordingly at 
1200 A.D. But there is at least some evidence that this 
Old Cen-tamiz pronunciation obtained up to 1300 A.D. at 
least and probably for half a century more after that. In 
the same period, a very noteworthy sound change began“ 
to affect the language—the single intervocal (unvoiced) 
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stops became voiced; also stops after their class nasals. 
This change ushered in the Middle Tamil Period, with 
other phonetic and morphological modifications. 

We find that the great Venetian traveller and sojourner 
in China Marco Polo (1253-1323) came to South India, on 
his way back to the Near East from China by sea about 
the year 1293. His exact itenerary in South India is not 
known, but he has left an account of Maabar (Book III, 
Chapter 17), by which the Tamil country was meant, 
which shows a mixture of true observation and of hearsay 
and romance. .With regard to the people of the country, 
Tamilians of the end of the 13th century, among other 
observations he says that “ their daily prayer consists of 
these words, pacauta, pacauta, pacauta, which they repeat 
one himdred and four times.” This of course means the 
repetition of a sacred name, the japcL, which is done with 
the help of a rosary of beads (of tulasi wood for Vaishna- 
vas, and rudrdk^a beads for Saivas) one hundred and eight 
(rather than one hundred and four) in number. The word 
pacauta has been rightly explained by Col. Sir Henry Yule 
(The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903, Vol. II, pp. 
338, 346) as the Sanskrit bhagavata- or bhagavanta- in its 
Tamil form pakavata. This is how the observant Marco 
Polo heard the word—the pronunciation was Romanised 
with the voiceless stops as written in Tamil characters, 
with p, c=k, t, and not with bh or b, p and d in the Roman 
as the modem pronunciation would require it. This evi¬ 
dence from a foreigner is quite precious : we may be 
pernutted to assume that at least up to the end of the 
13th century the voiceless pronunciation of all stop sounds 
characterised Tamil. After this period, intervocal unvoiced 
stops and similar stops after nasals became voiced. This 
continued throughout the whole of what may be called the 
Middle Tamil period, from 1300 or 1350 to 1800 A.D.; and 
after this we have finally the Koiun-damiz of the New or 
Modem Tamil period, with the form of the language which 
has deviated widely from the Classical or Old Tamil with 
further modifications in pronunciation. 
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22. Thus, in the * Ancient Tamil ’ period, to c. 500/600 
A.D., we have not only initial and intervocal s (which 
dropped from speech entirely by at least 400 A.D.), but 
also initial voiced stops b- d- g- j- and intervocal unvoiced 
stops -p- -t- -t- -k- -C-. Voiced and unvoiced consonants 
were distinct phonemes. When the Cen-tamiz stage in the 
history of Tamil started after 500 A.D., all voiced stops, 
initial or medial, became unvoiced and fell together with 
original unvoiced ones, so that the language came to have 
only, in all places, unvoiced stops. It was at this stage 
that the current orthography as indicative of the sound- 
system of Cen-tamiz was framed by Tamil scholars of the 
day. The sibilants in newly introduced Sanskrit and 
Prakrit words became c, y, t, t. This state continued to 
c. 1350 A.D. with increasing influence of Sanskrit. After 
this, intervocal unvoiced stops became in all cases voiced, 
and initial ones remained unvoiced : -k- -f- -t- -p- became 
-g- -d- -d- -b-, and -c- normally tended to change to s' in a 
new pronunciation, but after fi, it became j. 

Probably as yet there was no spirantization of this 
stop -gf- -d- -b-, no reduction to a flapped sound of -d- (that 
is, to the sound of Hindi r). The spirant pronuncia¬ 
tion (g>y OT hy d>S, b>fi or v) possibly began to charac¬ 
terise the language after 1800. A number of words, mostly 
Sanskrit, tabulated below will illustrate the position. 

It would appear that in between the Ancient Tamil 
and the Old Tamil periods, as in contemporary Middle 
Indo-Aryan (Prakrits of the early centuries after Christ), 
spirantisation affected intervocal voiced stops in Tamil in 
unstressed prefix and suffix elements—prefixes of course 
in Aryan loans. That is how ^Satiya^magavan' could 
become Atiya-vmn' in Old Tamil (-magavan' > maVavan 
> *m(uivan > marCy with likely influence from Sanskrit 
mahdn > man, as suggested before in § 9), and Sanskrit 
vndha wuld become ma-. 
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It is to be noted that in the New or Modem Tamil 
prommciation there is a marked tendency to pronounce 
initial p- t- k~ as an aspirated sound, t*'-, usually 
riot so fully aspirated as in the Aryan kh, th, ph, but the 
aspiration is still there ; and intervocal double or long -pp-. 

-tt- ~kk —cc- tend to become single or short, just -p-, 
-t-, -t-, -k- and -c-. 

It is not imlikely that in the ‘ ancient ’ stage of the 
Dravidian languages, initial imvoiced stops might have 
been slightly aspirated: witness the Aryanised form of 
the name of the Kahnga king Kharavela (2nd cen. B.C.)’, 
from Dravidian (‘ Ancient Andhra ’) kdr (= khdr) ‘ black' 
+ vel ‘ lance ’—‘ He of the black or terrible lance ’, = Skt. 
Krsrmr^ti (cf. my article in " Vydsa-sahgrdhamu : A Mis¬ 
cellany of Papers presented to Gic^ugu Venkata Ramamurti 
Pantulu,” Guntur 1933 : ‘Kharavela', pp. 71^4). 


Ancient Tamil 
before 500 A.D. 

. Old Tamil 
600-1350 A.D. 

Middle Tamil 
1360-1800 A.D. 

New Tamil 
1800— 

*Satiya- 

-magavan' 

Atiya-man' 

Adiya-man' 

ASiyaman' 

[Ganapati] 

Kanapati 

Kanabadi 

K*‘ana^a5i 

•Damizakam 

Tamizakam 

Tamizagam 
Cldai, 8'idai 

T’‘amizaham 

[Sits, Sitaij 

Citai 

S'iSei 

[Damayanti] 

Tamayanti 

Tamayandi 

T*^mayandl 

[Siddha-] 

Oilappatikaram 

S'ileppadigaram 

S'ilappaSiyaram 

Cittar 

S'ittar 

S'ittar 


Kalittokai 

Kalittogai 

E^alittobei 


Kampar 

Eambar 

K*^mbar .. 

[Trikatukam] 

Tirikatnkam 

Tirigadugam 

T*‘iriyaduham 


• PatirVnppattii 
Netum-celiyan' 
llam-Ko-v-atikal 

Padittr'uppattu 

P*‘a5ittr’uppattu 

[Bhndatta*] 

[Maha- 

Nedunjeliyan' 

IlangOvadigal 

Nedunjeliyan 

IlagOvadihal 

Futattar 

Padattar 

P**a5attar 

bharatam] 

MakapSratam, 

Ma- 

Magabaradam 

Ma- 

Maha>/SaraSani 

• [?Nal-girSr, 

-Nar'kklrar, 

Nakkirar 

Nakkirar: 

Nar'girar] 

Nakkirar 




9 
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23. A close discussion of the phonetic and morpho¬ 
logical character of Cen-tamiz by comparing it widi 
‘ Ancient Tamil ’ of the period round about Christ discloses 
the fact that despite the general ascription of the Tol- 
kappiya/m and the Sangam literature as a mass to about ^ 
1800 to 2000 years from now, from the linguistic point of 
view the texts as we have them are not so ancient The 
exaggerated antiquity proposed for the First and the 
Second Sangams, of course, cannot be taken seriously, and 
the Third Sangam was certainly historical, and to this 
Sangam we must ascribe the first serious beginnings of 
Cen-tamiz literature. The period might be the few cen¬ 
turies both before and after the Christian era, and ‘ Ancient 
Tamil* was first essayed to be elevated into a written 
language with Brahmi letters during this period. With 
the Brahmi alphabet came a great wave of cultural influ¬ 
ence from the North, and Tamil received its first stratum 
of Aryan words, which through phonetic development of 
a far-reaching character which characterised the language 
in this age, ultimately worked a sad havoc with Sanskrit 
and other words, transforming e.g. sahhd to avai, sravana- 
to avaniy purvdsadhd- to purd^am, sdhasram to dyiram, 
sneha to ney, etc. The poets and kings and other personali¬ 
ties connected with Sangam works like the Pattuppd^u, 
the Ettuttokai, the PatUnen-kiz- kanakku, the Manvme- 
kalai, the Cilappatikdram, may really belong to the first 
few centuries A.D., but the works as they are current 
cannot g<j> back in their language to this high antiquity. 
The literary content and form-of these works are certainly 
ancient—^but the, language is four to five hundred years 
younger than the time when they are supposed to have 
been composed. In other words, it can be very reasonably 
assumed, that the originals of these Sangam works were 
composed in ' Ancient Tamil * of the first three centuries 
after Christ, but they have had their language altered, and 
they are foui^d in Cen-tamiz redactions which must date 
from about 600 A,D, and later. 
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24. A significant legend or tradition in this connexion 
may be mentioned. It is said that the very famous Sangam 
poet NarTdjjir^, whose date has been suggested as the 2nd 
century A.D., made a commentary on the Akapporul, 
known also as the Kdlaviyal, “a grammar of love poetry 
in 60 sutras” composed by Iraiyan'ar, a ccmtemporary of 
Narlddrar. The tradition is that Nar'klarlur’s “commen¬ 
tary was handed down orally for ten generations, when it 
was put into writing.” (Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, London, Luzac 
& Co., Printed in Madras, 1930, p. 5). Thus there is tradi¬ 
tion, accepted as genuine by most scholars—Old Tamil 
writers and modem historians—that a book could be com¬ 
posed in the middle of the 2nd century A.D., transmitted 

■ orally for 10 generations involving at least 250 years 
(computing a generation, as is commonly done, at 25 years), 
and written down, obviously in the altered language of 
two and a half centuries later.. Thus according to this 
tradition, the final redaction of at least one of the Sangam 
works would easily come to c. 400 A.D.; and it could be 
brought down to a later period still, if 30 years or more 
are given to a single generation. Thus we may say that 
Narlddrar, as t 5 rpical of Sangam poets, wrote in ‘ Ancient 
Tamil of the 2nd century A.D., but his book has been 
preserved in Cen-tamiz of the 5th century at the earliest 
and probably of the 6th or 7th century. 

25. Another point to be noted is that a grammatical 
description of language or a formulation of the subject 
matter of its literature (such as we find in the Tol-kappi- 
yam) can only be later than or contemporaneous with that 
literature as it is flourishing in the language, and this 
grammatical description and formulation cannot antedate 
the mass of literature which forms their basis. Hence it 
cannot be accepted that the Tol-kdppiyam belongs to the 
4th or even the 3rd century B.C., as V. R. Ramachandra 
•Dikshitar has suggested (op. cit, p. 13). 
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26. Such a state of things is nothing new or 
remarkable in the history of Uteratoe—viz., of Uterary 
composition in one form, and an earlier one, and preserva¬ 
tion and ttansTiiission in another and a lat^ form of the 
language. The Vedas were probably compiled in the 10th 
century B.C., when writing—a kind of Proto-Brahmi script 
derived from the latest phase of the pre-Aryan Panjab 
and Sindh scripi^was in all likelihood first employed for 
the Aryan language in India j but some at least of the 
Vedic hymns were composed several centuries earlier and 
were continued from generation to generation by oral 
tradition, and these were unquestionably first composed in 
an older form of the speech than what we find in the 
compiled text, which is our received text. The composi¬ 
tions of a medieval poet are frequently found in a modern' 
form of the language when there was no contemporary 
writing down of these. In Celtic Ireland, the Old Irish 
tales about the Irish heroes like King Conchobar and Queen 
Medb, Cuchulain and Emer, Noisi and Defdriu, Finn Mac 
Cumhal and Oisin, which in many cases were composed 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, are found in a 
much later form of the language in MSS. like the Leahkar 
na h-Uidhre dating from about 1100 A.D. An Irish hero 
of the 1st century A.D. knew himself as *Kunokohros, but 
this name was changed by the 9th century to Concohar; 
and similarly *Vindi of the same period became, 800 years 
after. Find or Finn. So too with the general body of the 
language. Yet the literary remains in 12th century MSS. 
hark back to the 1st century A.D. New Persian Of 
c. 1000 A.D. as in Firdausi’s Shdh-ndmah preserves a good 
deal of early material paraphrased, from Pahlavi of c. 500 
A.D., and in some cases still earlier, and nobody, until 
linguistic investigation of Iranian on historical lines came 
to the field, knew that Rxistam in 1000 A.D. was *Rotstam 
in 400 A.D. and *Raudastama in 600 B.C., or that Sohrdb 
was similarly Suxrdsp in Pahlavi and Suxrdspa in Old 
Iraman. The period of time intervening has to be con¬ 
sidered : the * Ancient Tamil ’ equivalents, or rather, 
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originals or sources, of the later redactions of Sangam 
Literature, of the works of Nar^klrdr (or *Nal-girdr) and 
Rudran' Kaniuin'dr, of KapUar and Cltalaic Cdttan'dr, and 
of others, were possibly not very much removed from the 
Cen-tamiz of a later epoch. The morphology was perhaps 
very similar, only the phonetic atmosphere was different. 

27. This will thus be quite in the fitness of things, to 
consider the progress of Tamil to have been along this line : 
Primitive Dravidian, c. 1500 B.C. > South Dravidian, c. 
600 B.C. > Ancient Tamil, c:_ 300 B.C.--400 A.D. > 
Period of Transition, 400-600 A.Dr> Old Tamil or Cen- 
tamiz, c. 600 A.D. to 1350 A.D. (writings in ‘ Ancient 
Tamil the original Sangam literature, were gradxially 
changed to the Cen-tamiz of literature that we now have) 
> Middle Tamil, c. 1350-1800 A.D. > New or Modern 
Tamil, after 1800. 

28. The literature in Cen-tamiz, moreover, represents 
two stages or strata— one, earlier, the Sangam literature 
based on that originally composed in ‘ Ancient Tamil ’ 
times; and two, the new religious literature of Sivaism 
and Visnuism—of hJiaJzti, coming into the field after about 
600 A.D., which was the great contribution of Tamizakam 
to the spiritual heritage of India, the works of the Siddhas 
or Cittdr and the Bhaktas or Azvdrs, which were compiled 
in the Teudram and the Ndl-dyirap^pircLpa/fitanfi respectively 
by Nampi-antar-nampi and Sri Nathamuni in the 11th 
century. Of course, both these types of literature have 
their unique originality; but the world of Sangam litera¬ 
ture is something unique for Tamil, and the cultural 
atmosphere of this world marks it off as something which, 
for its special value of originality in depicting both man 
and nature, has to be ranked with the great national 
literatures of antiquity and medieval age in the different 
languages of the world, like Old Arabic of the pre-Islamic 
period, Old Irish, Old Norse, Early Finnish, Old TurM, and 
the rest. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 

Through the courtesy of Prof. T. N. Srikantaiya and 
Prof. V. I. Subramaniam, I have been enabled to obtain 
the text of the oldest Tamil inscription hitherto discovered 
—the Tirunatharkundra Inscription in proto-Tamil charac¬ 
ters of c. 400 A.D. from South Arcot district, near Jinji 
(Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. I, 1910-1913, p. 
231). The inscription runs as follows: aimpattez-an'a/ 
can'anndfr'a/Cantirananti d/cirikar nicitikai. ‘ 'Die nisidikd 
of Candranandin Acarya who (died) observing 57 days’ 
fasting’. This inscription demonstrates that already by 
the end of the 4th century A.D. the Cen-tam4 character 
of the language, in having only unvoiced stops and no 
sibilants, was established. The commencement of the 
Cen-Tam4 stage may thus go back to c. 350 A.D., rather 
than to 500 A.D., as suggested above. , 

Prof. Srikantaiya tells me that in the oldest Kannada 
inscription that we have, the Halmidi‘Inscription of c. 450 
A.D., and thus only younger by about half a century than 
the oldest Tamil inscription, the Purvada-Pala/Paza- 
Gannada (or pre-Old Kannada) speech of it shows a good 
number of words with—^intervocal voiced plosives which 
are original, and v/hich in Old Tamil occur invariably as 
unvoiced. Similarly in the oldest Telugu inscriptions also. 
Prof. Srikantaiya thinks that the common South Dravidian 
word for ‘ road ’ was *adar, which became, from an 
extended form *adari, by regular sound-change, ddri in 
Telugu (which was taken over by Kannada from Telugu), 
and Old Tamil shows the change of -d-, the original sound, 
as -f- in Otar, 

Winter School of Linguistics, 

Deccan College, Poona, 

24tb December, 1954. 



The Brahmi Inscriptions of 
South India and the 
Sangam Age 

K. K. PILLAI. 


The Brahmi inscriptions which were discovered in the 
Madurai and Tirunelveli districts early in the century' 
have continued to baffle students of Indian history. Mean¬ 
while, in 1945, the excavations at Arikamedu have revealed, 
amidst other interesting material, twenty pot-shreds 
bearing graffiti which present short inscriptions. In res¬ 
pect of script and language the graffiti show a marked 
resemblance to the fifty epigraphs of the Madurai and 
Tirunelveli districts mentioned above.^ Several attempts 
have been made to determine the script and language as 
well as the contents and significance of these inscriptions. 


It is indisputable that the characters employed in all 
these epigraphs are Brahmi, paleographically assigned to 
about the 3rd century B.C. The script resembles in a large 
measure those of the Bhattiprolu casket inscriptions, the 
celebrated Asokan epigraphs and the early inscriptions of 
Ceylon. Nevertheless, there appear certain notable differ¬ 
ences, too. For instance, the symbol taken to represent ^a 
is peculiar to the South Indian Brahmi inscriptions. The 
symbol for la, which occurs several times here, is totally 
absent in the Northern Brahmi epigraphs. The formation 
of ‘ ma ’ in the southern records, as a loop with a cross bar, 
is markedly different from that found in the Asokan and 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions. The differences have led certain 
archaeologists to suggest that the script of the Arikamedu 


D Epigraphy lor 1912. Plate lacing 

P- 57, Idem lor^l915—PI. lacing p. 86 and idem ler 1918, PI. lacing p, 7, 

3 Ancient India, No. 2. p. 109, 
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graffiti as well as that of the inscriptions lower down in 
the south belonged to the Dravidi pattern, as distinct from 
the North Indian Brahim of the Asokan type.^ 

It has also been suggested that the Dravidi form of 
Brahmi is the immediate ancestor of Vatteluttu, which 
preceded the modem Tamil script. This view, propounded 
by Dr. Buhler, was opposed by Dr. Haraprasada Sastri who 
thought that Vatteluttu developed from Kharoshti.^ But 
it must be observed that Kharoshti, unlike Brahmi, has 
almost similar sjnnbols for several letters, has fewer loops 
and is written from right to left. Vatteluttu has decidedly 
more features in common with Brahmi than with 
Kharoshti and this seems to confirm the view that it was 
an adaptation of Brahmi.® Vatteluttu was common in 
South India till about 1000 A.D. after which, too, for 
several centuries, it was continued in the Malayalam 
country. 

On the question of the language of the South Indian 
Brahmi inscriptions the views of experts vary. Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri struggled hard at the identification of the 
language of these records, and while indicating the nume¬ 
rous derivations from Tamil on the one hand and the 
several words which were entirely unidentifiable on the 


3 Dr. Buhler postulated the view that sometime prior to the 5th 
cemu^ B.C. the Dravi(^i script branched itself off from the main stock 
VI ^ which was Semitic in origin, and developed certain peculiarities. 

Paleography, Append^ 8), But Edward Thomas, Cun- 
Brahmi script itself was of Dravi^ian 
^ ^ offshoot of the original. 

‘ierived from a lost 
detected the influence of the Mohenjo- 
bv the findinfr?^f ^ahmi, and this view has been strengthened 

of ^G. R. Hunter: “ The Script 

pp^ M and connection with other Scripts”, 

V^ev cUimJp Dravidians were connected with the Indus 

c?B?lhSl^ nlamihff ? ®3se, the Dravidian origin 

See also ‘Ancient India' No. 9 (1953) p. 215. 

Bihar Orissa Research Society Journal, Vol. I. p. 58. 

Soutf^lSdian ^ Dr^BuLellf *• 

are uncertain that the Tamiie j imagines on grounds, which 

script. T A G Vatteluttu from the Phoenician 

See TAS Voi. L ^284 affinity of Vatteluttu to Brahmi. 
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other, suggested the view that the language was Early 
Tamil with an admixture of Prakfit words.® Less circum¬ 
spect was Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar who categorically 
pronounced the language of the inscriptions as Old Tamil. 
Frequently he was obliged to resort to wild conjectures 
for the' purpose of reading Tamil words into the available 
material.’ 


The variations in their respective readings too, are 
striking. For example, what is accepted as ‘je’ in the 
Anamalai inscription by Mr. Sastri is taken as ‘ku* by 
Mr. Aiyar.. What Mr. Sastri reads as ‘ jam * in the Tirup- 
paramkunram epigraph is read by Mr. Aiyar as ‘la’ and 
so on. Certain words, too, have been translated differently 
by these two writers. Some translations are palpably 
wrong, _ while certain others do not convey any sense 
whatever.®. 


Dr. C. Narayanarao, rejecting for the most part the 
readings of the two above-mentioned epigraphists, provides 
his own, and concludes that the language of the records 
is the Paisaci form of Prakrit.® Arguing that all the con¬ 
temporary Brahmi inscriptions are in Prakrit, he attempts 
to furnish a Prakrit derivation to the entire body of 
epigraphs. For instance, the words ‘ Kotupitavan ’, ‘ kotu- 
piton * ‘ kutupita ’, ‘ kotupitan ’ and ‘ kutupitavan ’ occur¬ 
ring in the Kongarpulitangulam, Arittapatti, Murugaltalai, 
Un^ankal and Alagarmalai inscriptions respectively are 
all construed by him to have emanated • from the Pali 
root Kotleti ’, while the other writers derive it from 
the Tamil word ‘Kotu’ or ‘kutu’, meaning ‘to cut*. A 
Tamil inscription of Narasimhavarman Pallavamalla has 
employed, the term in this sense,^® and it seems that the 


^oceedings of the First All India Oriental Conference, pp. 327-48. 
Proceedings of the piird All India Oriental Conference, pp. 275-300. 
For e.g. ‘ Potatan ’ in the KongarpuUtangizlam Inscriptions Is taken 
to mean one belonging to*. Again *Kaviy in the Muttuppatti inscrip- 
tion is conjectured to be either a proper name or a cave. 

9 The New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 362-76. 

^OEpigraphia Indica, VoL IV. p. 137. 

10 
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Tamil origin is correct. Nor is Dr. Rao’s attempt to tratie 
* Nadu * to a Sanskrit origin from the root ‘ Nat *, meaning 
to ‘wander* convincing. Again, such words as ‘U^aiyu*, 
probably akin to ‘u^yan*, ‘eri* meaning a tank, ‘tan- 
taiy * meaning father, * Makan *, meaning son, ‘ura mean¬ 
ing village, are apparently Tamil words. While Mr. Sub- 
rahmania Aiyar’s ventoe to connect ‘Ve^* with VeijaiJ 
is far-fetched, we may well accept that the word ‘ Veij ’ 
occurring, in some of the inscriptions and derived from 
‘Vel’, signified a local chief.On the whole Dr. Rao*s 
position is as untenable as that taken by Mr. Aiyar. 
Assuredly, Dr. Rao’s approval of the view that the prevail¬ 
ing language in the Paiidya country of the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. was Paisaci is as startling as it is unsound.“ 


The legitimate inference seems to be that these votive 
inscriptions are in a hybrid language containing Tamil as 
well as Prakrit words. If certain words mentioned earlier 
are Tamil, others like ‘ pali *, upacha *, ‘ cheiya ’ and ‘lena ’ 
are Prakrit. The explanation for this strange future is 
not far to seek. Buddhist devotees, soaked in Pralq^t, the 
classical language of Buddhism, attempted to have (Pra¬ 
krit) epigraphs inscribed in a manner that could be under¬ 
stood by the people of the region. That accounts for the 
strange jumble of words belonging to two different 
languages. The verbal forms, wherever they can be made 
out, seem to be in archaic Tamil, but it must be remembered 
that, for the most part, the inscriptions are content with 
recording the names of those who had the caverns exca¬ 
vated. It is of supreme importance, therefore, to remember 
that these epigraphs are not of great value to the study of 


UThe UQ^bmkal inscriptions clearly suggest thic 

MAn aUempt to trace the roots of certain Dravidian words to Pais'aci 
« Anmta Bao seems to be more in g«>nlfttif than convincing. 
Dravidimi A^iities of the Paisaca Languages of North-Western 
™ Silver Jubflee Volume m. Orientalia, 

A ^ ^ Sarfri’s suggestion that the language 

Arikame^ ina^yUon is 'Monumental Prakrit’ similar to the 
in 'Monuments of Sanchi’, VoL I, p. 280, does not 
words.- Sec Madras University Journal, 
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linguistic development. The ArikamScJu graffiti have a 
more pronoimced leaning towards Tamil, though they too 
are not Tamil inscriptions, pure and simple; there are 
several Prakrit words there too. 

It is an indubitable fact that the South Indian Brffiiml 
epigraphs are all associated with the Buddhists. The 
mountain caverns called Panchapanglavarmalai which 
present the Brahmi inscriptions are located in almost 
inaccessible heights of moimtain slopes while others are 
foimd in out-of-the-way places and still others in the 
interior of woods. Panchapan(^varmalai probably acquired 
its name from Paii^avapabbata, associated with the Bud¬ 
dha’s name. Again Kalugumalai, where some of these 
caverns are foxmd, is the Tamil equivalent for Gridharkuta, 
or the " Vulture Peak ’, intimately connected with the 
Buddha’s career. Circumstantial evidences all show that 
they were the abodes of Buddhist monks ; in particular, the 
caverns which provide beds with raised elevations for 
resting the head, resemble the numerous Buddhist monu¬ 
ments of Ceylon, containing similar inscriptions.^^ Little 
wonder, therefore, that the inscriptions are dominated by 
the Prakrit element, though the authors of these records 
seem to have struggled hard at making themselves under¬ 
stood by the people of the locality.^* In these circum- 
[rtances it is extremely problematic to hold that the 
languages of these inscriptions are truly representative of 
the standard of the Tamil language. 

iSArikame^u itself appears to have been a Buddhist centre. Not far 
removed from the Roman warehouse at Arikamedu lies the Kakkayan 
tope, where a stone image of the Buddha has been discovered. 

nThat the Buddhists tried to have their inscriptions engraved in a 
manner suited to the locality noay be seen from the following examples: 
(a) an epigraph at Maunggun in Burma, comprising quotations, from FaU 
Buddhist scriptures written in characters which resemble the class of 
South Indian alphabets (Epigraphia Indica, VoL V, pp. 101-2) ; (b) another 
on a stupa at Khin-bba-gon in Burma in Pyu and Pali engraved in the 
early Telugu-Canarese script of South India (Archaeological Sxirvey of 
India, Annual Report, 1926-7, pp. 171 ff) and (c) another at Kyimdawzu 
in old Prome containing the formula of Vinaya and Sutta Htaka engraved 
in the same early South Indian script (Idem, 1928-9, p. 109). ApparenUy 
this script was in vogue there among the South Indian colonists.- 
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Obviously the inferences attempted to be drawn by 
certain scholars regarding the history of the Tamil language 
on the basis of such doubtful hypothesis is venturesome, 
to say the least of it. For instance, depending exclusively 
on the questionable deductions derived from the above- 
mentioned Brahmi inscriptions, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti has 
rushed to the conclusion that the language of the S'ahgam 
literature cannot be dated earlier than 500 A.D., for, he 
contends that several centuries should have intervened 
before the * crude Tamil of the Brahmi. inscriptions ’ 
attained the pattern of S'ahgam classics.^ 


Such a deduction hardly fits in with the known chrono¬ 
logy of the literary development of Tamil. In the first 
place, it is now incontestably proved that the Tirujfiana- 
sambandar lived about the middle of the 7th century A.D. 
and that Tirunavukkarasar was contemporaneous with bim 
A considerable span of time must have doubtless intervened 
between the S'angam Tamil and Tevaram Tamil. The 
syntax and vocabulary of the language of these two epochs 
appear markedly different. The Tevaram hymns are 
nothing, if not simple, direct and popular invocations while 
the S'angam classics are conspicuously archaic and terse. 


Nor do the religious and social conditions revealed by 
the literature of these two epochs show similarity. The 
gods mentioned, as well as the rituals and ceremonies 
adopted, show a pronouncedly different set up. For 
example, Mayfi^ of the S'angam age became Krishna or 
Vishnu, and Seyo^ coaelesced with Subrahmania, while 
Vanina and Indra practically disappeared from the Pan- 
^eon. The acrimonious rivalry between Hinduism, 
Jmnism and Buddhism which is a dominant feature of the 
Tevaram period has no parallel in the S'angam epoch. 
Meat and liquor, so popular in the S'angam age, are 
despised in the era of the hymns. 


held ^ Historical Congress 
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Assuredly none can think of assigning the S'ahgam 
literature posterior to the Tevaram hymns.^®, For one thing 
there is positive reference in Tevaram to the S'a:pgam.” 
Besides, Tirunavukkarasar speaks of Pari of old as the 
paragon of generosity who is none other than the celebrated 
P^i immortalised in the S'ahgam literature by Kapilar. 
The same hymnist refers in a song to Lord S'iva’s helping 
a destitute poet, Tarunii, to gain a purse of gold in the 
‘ S'ahgam 

Moreover, those who are inclined to assign the S'ahgam 
works to a period later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 
fail to explain the significant absence of reference to the 
Pallavas in those classics. Frequently the Muvendar are 
specified as the great monarchs of Tamilakam and several 
minor chiefs are mentioned as well; no plausible reason 
exists for the omission of the Pallavas if they flourished 
about that time within the traditional limits of Tamilakam. 
The poets and panar of the S'ahgam age, who were always 
in quest of royal patrons could be reasonably expected to 
have made direct or indirect reference to the Pallavas, if 
they reigned at Kahchi in the same epoch. On the other 
hand, the Perumpanarruppadai speaks of Tondaiman 
Ilantiraiyan who ruled at Kahchipuram in the pre-Pallava 
period. (The suggested contemporaniety of Trilochana 
Pallava of the Dekkan, Vijayaditya Chalukya and Karikala 
Chola is entirely based upon legends which have been 
incorporated in the late inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries A.D.) Nor could the S'ahgam poems on the 
royal patrons have appeared during the period of chaos 
caused by the Kalabhra invasions of the Tamil Nadu about 
the 5th century A.D. 

_ 16 Not even. Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Filial, who has ascribed the S'ilappadi- 
karam to the 8th or 9th century A.D. on grounds which are unconvincing, 
has assigned the other S'angam classics to the post-Tevaram period. 

WTiruttevur Tevaram, ii, 10. 

WTiruputtur Tii^ttan^agam, ii, line 2. Tirumangai Alvar, who lived 
in the 8th centxiry. il not earlier, has spoken of * Sangamukattamil ’ or 
the high standard of Tamil brought into vogue by Uie Sangam (Periya 
Tirumoli iU—4—10). 
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Above all, the data provided by the early Greek 
geographers confirm in a remarkable measure the details 
found in the Tamil classics and thereby help the determina¬ 
tion of their date. There are several references to 
‘ Yavanas ’ in the S'angam works, and doubtless, the term 
denoted Greeks in the first instance.^ Later, the Romans, 
Arabs, and all foreigners were called by the same name. 

The Greeks, and following them, the Romans had come 
to South India as traders, and there arose several commer¬ 
cial settlements of Yavanas in the country.^® A poem 
describes the prosperous port of Muchiri, whither the fine 
large sliips of the Yavanas came bearing gold, making the 
water white with foam, and returned laden with pepper, 
along with the rare products of the sea and mountains 
given by the Chera king.^^ Pepper became the ‘ Yavana- 
priya ’ or the spice dear to the Romans, and it is said that 
pepper formed more than half the cargo of many a west¬ 
bound Roman ship.“ Pepper, as well as ginger, is men¬ 
tioned in Graeco-Roman medicine even in the early half 
of the 1st century A.D. 


The Yavanas are known to have been employed by 
South Indian monarchs for rendering certain kinds of 
service for which they were eminently qualified. There is 
a reference to Yavana guards at the palace of the P^dyan 
king Aryappadaika(jlanda Nedumceliyan^^ while Roman 
soldiers are known to have been enlisted in the fighting 
forces of several P^^yan kings. The Padiri^ppattu men¬ 
tions a conflict between the Yavanas and the Chera king, 
Imayavai amban Ne^unieralatan^ as a result of which the 


Patanjali refers 


i»In 3Siorth India, too, they were known as Yavanas, 
to the Greeks as Yavanas in his Mahabhashyam. 

S'ilappadikaram, V. 6—10. 

343. Compare these data with the 

accounts of Greek geographers. 

and todi?, Commerce between the Roman Empire 


23 S'ilappadikaram, XIV. 62—7. 
»*Padtappattu: 2nd Decad. 
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Yavanas were vanquished and imprisoned, though the 
cause of the rupture remains a mystery. A song in MuUaip- 
pattu depicts the personal appearance of the Yavanas, 
their distinctive habits as well as their amazing skill in 
certain arts and crafts. It adds that their spoken language 
having been imintelligible to the Tamils, the Yavanas were 
obliged to employ gestures in order to make themselves 
understood.^ The astounding skill displayed by the 
Yavanas in making artistic lamps of brass is adverted to 
more than once.*® Purananuin speaks of the importation 
of delicious wine which was eagerly sought for by kings 
and courtiers.” 

- ^e significance of this literary evidence lies in that 
it tallies remarkably with the data furnished by the Greek 
writers of the early centuries of the Christian Era, thereby 
jnelding testimony to the chronology of the S'angam. Pliny 
describes India of the time of Augustus.*® The author of 
the Periplus, who wrote in the latter half of the first 
century A.D. describes the conditions of that period, while 
Ptolemy, the last of the great geographers, who lived 
about 150 A.D. speaks of India of the 2nd century A.D. 
Thus it is not extravagant to suppose that it was the Greek 
description of the commerce of the 1st two centuries A.D. 
which was reflected in the S'angam Classics. 

Moreover, the hoards of Roman coins unearthed in 
South India indicate the period when the Roman commerce 
reached its height.*® By far the largest number of the coins 
belongs to Augustus and Tiberius.*® The references in 

25Mullaippittu, 59>66. 

2«Perumpana^pa(Jai, 316-9; Neqlunalvadai, 101-3. 

27 Purananuru, 56. 

28Pliny Natural History, VI, 142-62. 

29 See map showing the distribution of Roman coins, fig. 48, Ancient 
India, No. 2, p. 117. 

SOR. Sewell: 'Roman coins fotmd in India', JRAS., 1904, pp. 200 ff. 
H. G. Rawlinson; ‘ Intercourse between India and the Western World 
pp. 120-1. E. H. Warmington: ‘The Commerce between toe Roman 
•Empire and India', pp. 286-95. The author, in his critical review, agrees 
with Chwostow who explains the scarcity of Roman coins in Tamil Na^u 
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Roman sources to the two embassies received by Augustus 
from the Pandyan king^^ and to a temple of Augustus at 
Muziris^ tend to confirm the evidence of coins. 

In this context the chronological datum furnished by 
the Arikamedu inscriptions is illuminating. The excava¬ 
tions have revealed that Arikamedu was not only an 
ancient town and port, evidently identifiable with the 
‘Pod-' e’ of Ptolemy, but also a centre of trade with the 
G^a« . Roman world. The unique value of the discoveries 
li ' wi that they enable us to date the culture of the region 
almost precisely. On the basis of internal and external 
evidence, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler concludes that the pottery 
and the Arretine ware and amphorae, imported from Itely, 
can be dated to 20—50 A.D. He states : “ From a Con¬ 
vergence of evidence it is here inferred that the sites were 
first occupied at the end of the 1st century B.C., or begin¬ 
ning of the 1st century A.D. with an inclination towards 
the later date.” “ Sometime in the 2nd century A.D. the 
warehouse in Arikamedu appears to have been deserted, 
and therefore, the glorious epoch of Arikamedu’s industrial 
and commercial activity ranged about the 1st two centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era. Thus the testimony provided by 
Arikamedu accords well with the evidence furnished by 
the Greek writers on the one hand, and by the S'angam 
classics on the other. Thereby it reinforces the case for 
ascribing the S'angam works to about the early centuries 
of the Christian era, postulated on the basis of the Gaja- 
bahu S'enguttuvan synchronism. 


Consequently the inference is inescapable that the 
Brahmi inscriptions of South India of c. 3rd century B.C. 


thJ ♦I"'® of Tiberius by the circumstance that, learning of 

pattern in South India the later emperors 
Au^tus and Tiberius, but adds that after the 2nd 
Se districts of Indf 


31 Strabo: Geography XV, 4 and 73. 

32 The Peutingerian Tables. 

23 Ancient In4ia, op. clt p. 24. 
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to 1st century A.D. cannot be taken to represent the con¬ 
temporary language, and that it is clearly unhistoric to 
post-date the Classics on the basis of these strange records. 

The attempt of the reputed linguist to distinguish 
three stages in the evolution of Tamil, viz., the Primitive 
Dravidian, Ancient Tamil and Chentamil and to equate 
Ancient Tamil with the language of the early Brahm! 
inscriptions of South India seems a misdirected one.^^ His 
suggestion that the originals of the S'ahgam classics were 
composed in the Ancient Tamil of the early Christian era 
and that the language changed later into Chentamil in 
which they were written in the 7th century A.D. is at once 
interesting and ingenious. But until it is proved that the 
inscriptions truly represent the then prevalent Tamil 
lan^age, the line of approach adopted by the learned 
writer seems unwarranted. 


3<See Dr. Sxmiti Kumar Chatterji’s article on ‘Old Tamil, Ancient 
Tamil and Primitive Dravidian ’ reproduced in tlje current issue pi the 
Tamil Culture. 

H 



Voiced and Voiceless 
Stops in Tamil 


A. SUBBIAH. 

A century ago, Caldwell, the well known Dravidian 
philologist, enunciated a law which he designated as the 
‘ Dravidian Law of the Convertibility of surds and sonants 
in the following terms : 

k, t: t, p, the first imaspirated consonants of the first, 
third, fourth and fifth vargas are always pronounced as 
tenues or surds at the beginning of words and whenever 
they are doubled. The same consonants are always pro¬ 
nounced as medials or sonants (i.e. as g, d:, d, b) when 
single in the middle of words. A sonant cannot commence 
a word, neither is a surd admissible in the middle, except 
when doubled ; and so imperative is this law, and so 
strictly is it adhered to, that when words are borrowed 
from languages in which a different principle prevails, 
as Sanskrit or English, the consonant of those words 
change from sonants to surds or uibc versa, according to 
their position—e.g., danta, Sanskrit, a tooth, becomes in 
Tamil, tandam; bhaga, Sanskrit, happiness, becomes 
pakkiyam. 

The Tamilian rule which requires the same consonant 
to be pronounced as k in one position and as g in 
another—as t, p, in one position, and as d:, d, b, in 
another—is not a mere dialectic peculiarity, the gradual 
result of circumstances, or a modern refinement invented 
by grammarians, hut is essentially inherent in the lan¬ 
guage and has been i a characteristic principle of it from 
the beginning.^ (Italics mine). 


In framing this law, Caldwell was perhaps the first^ 
modern Scholar to draw attention to a linguistic pheno- 

^ C^dwell, “ Comparative Grammai’ of Dravidian Lan¬ 

guages , Third Edition, London, 1913, pp. 138-139. 

Phoneme; its Nature and Use (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1950), Dr. Darnel Jones says that the Phoneme idea is implicit in 
Hen^ SwMt s work. Handbook of Phonetics (Oxford, 1877) but Caldwell 
published the first edition of his work as early as 1856. 
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menon, which later was elaborated into the theory of 
Phonemes. The credit, however, for identifying this Tamil 
phenomenon with the theory of Phonemes goes to Daniel 
Jones, the eminent phonetician, who wrote : 

‘ Tamil is a language which illustrates particularly 
well the grouping of several quite distinct sounds into 
single phonemes. The grouping has been worked out 
by J. R. Firth, and details will be found in his Short 
■ Outline of Tamil Pronunciation’^ . 

‘It is noteworthy that Tamil orthography does not 
show any difference between all these sounds. Those 
who originally invented this orthography must have had 
a clear conception of the phoneme idea, though the theory 
had never been formulated. This is evidence in favour 
of a mentalistic view of the phoneme.’^ 

Although the theory had not been formulated, it is 
implicit® in the description of the phonetic structure of 
Tamil given in the oldest extant Tamil Grammar, Tholkap- 
piyam, written long before the Third Sangam (Academy) 
period,® which is now generally assigned to the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the commencement 
•of the Christian era. C. R. Sankaran, himself a Sanskrit 

Scholar and a research worker in experimental phonetics, 
writes : 


‘Phonemes are significant classes of speech-sounds, 
in terms of which alone an organisation of the descriptive 
study of speech sounds of any language is possible. We 
meet with the accurate description of phonemes of the 
Old Tamil language, built apparently on the results of 


3 Published as an appendix to the 1934 edition of Arden’s Grammar 
oj Common Tamil. 


4 Dr. Daniel Jones, Ibid, pp. 22-23. 

5 A Senthamilan, Tamil Culture, Vol. IV. January 1955, p. 61. 

t presupposes the prior existence of a substantial body 

of literature and a literary tradition and as the earliest extant Tamil 
h “ “storical (Third) Sangam period an SSnJ to 
sometmies been erroneously drawn by scholars who have no intimate 

classical Hterature that Tholkappiam must neces- 
Mmy be either contemporaneous with or later than the Sangam hterature 
who makes an unbiased study of the grammaticai 
SfthTh language as described in Tholkappiyam and compares them 

works, can fail to come to the conclusion that Thol- 
kappiyam must have preceded the latter by a period of centuries to allow 
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phonetic study, in Tholkappiyam, which is the oldest des¬ 
criptive Tamil grammar. Such an emphasis on the 
pattern inherent in the sounds of the language of study 
and the attempt to establish, on the basis of their occur¬ 
rence and distribution, the types of sotmds which must 
have been significant in distinguishing the meaning of 
words is not met with even in the Ashtadyayi of 
Panini. 

We also learn from this great work a good deal 
about the allophones or positional variants (viz. members . 
of a phoneme which is itself a class of speech-sounds) 
whose variant character is determined by the neighbour¬ 
ing phonemes . 

The author of Tholkappiyam by the rare insight he 
has displayed in his work, in regard to his treatment of 
the Old Tamil spoken in his time, has made the work of 
the modem analyst operating on the Old Tamil consider¬ 
ably easy 


Those portions of Tholkappiyam which deal with the 
phonetic structure of Tamil are indeed well worth study 
by linguistic scholars. The logical purposiveness under¬ 
lying the rules, which weaves the phonetic structure of 
Tamil into a variegated but well knit pattern of sound 
harmony, will come as a great surprise to modem phoneti¬ 
cians, who have yet to explore this field. One recalls to 
mind, what W. W. Hunter said towards the close of the 
last century: 


‘Philology has hitherto concerned herself almost ex¬ 
clusively with Indo-Germanic and Semitic speech ; with 

material grammatical changes such as are evident in the Sangam works 
to evolve. One example will suffice; in Tholkappiyam, verse No. 62, it is 

laid down that the vocalic consonant ff (ca) cannot occur initially in 
a word but, already in the Sangam works, the number of words with 
consonant is large. Like most Indian traditions, the 
traffitional accoimts relating to the First and Second Tamil Sangams are 
perhaps a jumble of fact and fiction but there are no valid reasons for 
rejTOting out of hand the existence of the earlier S angams , particularly 
TOntain references to, and quotations from this earlier 
ntCTatiure. The first and second Sangam works are now completely lost; 

1 coimection that even the third Sangam 

iS and published only 

pp. ^ Sankaran, Phonemics of Old Tamil. Poona 1951, 
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speech, that is at a single stage, and perhaps not at its 
most instructive stage. The study of the non-Aryan 
tongues of India is destined, I believe, to open the door 
to the vast linguistic residue, and to furnish the basis 
of a new science of language, as the study of Sanskrit in 
India, eight years ago, afforded the foundation upon 
which the present system of philology has been reared ’.® 

More recently, Dr. Gilbert Slater wrote : 

We have here a language-system structurally entirely 
alien from the Indo-Germanic languages, one which 
belongs to a more ancient type of language ; for the 
study of inflections in the Indo-Germanic languages shows 
that these are the degenerate remains of separable addi¬ 
tions to roots or stems, and in Tamil such linguistic decay 
has not taken place. The fact that present day spoken 
and literary Tamil perpetuates a much more ancient 
stage in the evolution of language than that represented 
by even the most ancient Sanskrit, seems to suggest that 
the Tamil language became fixed in its literary character 
at an extraordinarily ancient date, and points to an 
extraordinarily ancient Dravidic Civilization. Then again 
the wonderfully logical and subtle character of the 
language is subh as to arouse the admiration of any 
studenV ® . 

In this article, we are concerned with verse No. 22 of 
Tholkappiyam, which anticipates in substance the modern 
theory of Phonemes. This verse reads : 

siiyiiinQiuA uiQ^iaSm 
Qu}iuu)u>iuri/(jgL.6Bfl3u O/Sifitifisjsir&o 

when those thrice six consonants occur in speech, 
the consonant in contact undergoes (sound) modification 

if carefully observed. 

This cryptic verse does not say however what actual 
modifications occur; for this we have to rely, firstly on 
what might be considered the most natural modification 
which a consonant needs to undergo to harmonise with its 
neighbouring consonant and, secondly, on the actual modi- 

8 Sir W. W. Hunter, Preface to A Comparative Dictionary of the Lan¬ 
guages of India and High Asia. 

9 Dr. Gilbert Slater, Sir Austosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 
Calcutta, 1925. Vol. HI, Part 2, p. 92. 
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fications which can be observed in present day dialects, 
particularly as the phonetic structure of the Tamil lan¬ 
guage as described in Tholkappiyam remains practically, 
unchanged today. 

The consonant phonemes of Tamil are divided into 
three classes: 

Hard: « (k), ^ (c), u. (t;), ^ (th), u (p), p (t) 

Soft: isj (ng), © (nj), asr (n*.) « (nh), (m), «sr (n) 

Medium : lu (y), jr (r), eo (1), ay (v), y) (1-), or (1;) 

To use modern terminology, the hard consonants may be 
equated with plosives or stops, the soft -v^ith nasals and the 
medium with non-nasal and non-fricative continuants such 
as semi-vowels, liquids etc. The principal members of the 
hard consonants or stops are unvoiced and unaspirated, 
while those of the other two classes are voiced and unaspi¬ 
rated. 

Taking the hard consonants or stops with which alone 
we are concerned in this article, they may occur in one or 
other of the following combinations: 

(a) a hard consonant preceded by the same or 
another hard consonant 

. ^ (b) a hard consonant preceded by a soft consonant 

(c) a hard consonant preceded by a medium con¬ 
sonant. 


The phonetic pattern of Tamil does not permit a combina¬ 
tion where a hard consonarit may be followed by a soft or 
medium consonant. What are the sound modifications 
which one might expect to occur in the above cases which 
would on the one hand avoid hiatus and on the other 
ensure acoustic and euphonic harmony ? The articulatory 
features which distinguish these three classes of consonants 
are . (a) full obstruction in the mouth resulting in plosion 


transliteration described in the concluding pages of 
TdTTiil CultuTc has been adopted here. 
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for Hard consonants; (b) nasal articulation resulting in 
voicing for Soft; and (c) partial obstruction facilitating 
a continuant sound for Medium. When a hard consonant 
follows any of these consonants, it achieves assimilation 
best through intensified plosion in the case of (a), voicing 
in the case of (b) and reduced plosion in the case of (c). 
In other words, the normally unaspirated and unvoiced stop 
becomes aspirated in (a), voiced in (b) and spirant or 
fricative in (c). For example, 

uihsi p a k fc a m is pronounced as p a k fch a m 

uiiisih p a ng fc a m is pronounced as pa ng g a m 

/ 

uAaSu palfcalai is pronounced as palhalai 

Similar examples can be given for the other five stops, 
except that there are no Tamil words in which the hard 
consonants lL. p (t:, t) are preceded by a medium con¬ 
sonant, as these combinations are banned in Tamil. That 
the same rule would have applied, if these combinations 
were permissible, can however be inferred from the fact 
that, in the case of iL (t:), when Sanskrit words contain¬ 
ing the relative fricative sound are adapted into Tamil, 
the hard consonant is used in lieu of the fricative, which 
is not a separate phoneme in Tamil, 

e.g., visham, Sanskrit — poison — (vit: am) 
pushpam, Sanskrit — flower— (putrpam) 


The fricative modification of the phoneme p (t) is already 
in vogue in post-vocalic positions in present day dialects. 

As these three types of modifications are to be found 
in practically all Tamil dialects and as the relative aspi¬ 
rated, voiced and fricative forms have never been separate 
phonemes in Tamil at least since the time of Tholkappiyam, 
it is a safe inference to hold that each of the Tamil phoneme^ 
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of the plosive class had at all times an unaspirated, 
unvoiced sound as its principal member and the corres¬ 
ponding aspirated, voiced and frdca^ve sounds as its subsi¬ 
diary members. 

The existence of the latter members as separate 
phonemes in Sanskrit suggests that the phonetic pattern 
of the Tamil language, its phonemic features and its ortho¬ 
graphy had become fixed before the impact of Sanskritic 
influence and adds weight to Dr. Slater’s statement, quoted 
earlier, that the present day Tamil represents a much more 
ancient stage than that represented by Sanskrit, in the 
evolution of which South Indian Scholars doubtless played 
a significant part. Dr. Siddheswar Varma writes: 

‘ The Sikshas of the Tait. School are by far the most 
important contribution to Indian phonetics. As their 
Mss. are available only in South India, they were pre- 
sum'ably composed in that part of the country.’ 


This is not to say that Sanskritic influence did in no 
way affect the phonetic behaviour of Tamil, when it spread 
in South India, during the post-Sangam period. The pre¬ 
dilection of Sanskrit speaking groups (perhaps this is also 
true of the English speaking people of later days) for 
voiced and, to a lesser extent, fricative sounds in certain 
contexts was perhaps responsible for an extension of the 
principle involved in post-consonantal sound modifications, 
as laid down in Tholkappiyam, to post-vocalic positions 
also, as seen in present day Tamil speech. In this post- 
votalic modification, people speaking a Sanskritised dialect 
appear to prefer the voiced allophone, while the fricative 
allophone is in vogue among the rest, although this demar¬ 
cation cannot be said to be clear cut. In either case no new 
allophone is introduced; it is only a change from one to 
another of the already existing allophones. 


n Dr. Siddheswar Varma, Critical Studies 
of Indian Grammarians, London, 1929, p. 37. 


in the Phonetic observations 
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Dr. Daniel Jones says: 

‘People often take speech sounds to be other than 
what they are. There are two chief circumstsinces In 
which sounds are thus misheard. The first is the com¬ 
mon case where a ‘person iails to estimate correctly the 
quality of a sound of a foreign language or of a dialect, 
and identifies it with a sound of his own mother 
tongue. 

The second case is where the various members of a 
phoneme are not recognised as being different from ea(^ 
other. 

It is possible too that a particular speech-sound may 
sometimes give the impression' of being- two different 
sounds in different phonetic contexts, in the same way 
as a given colour may appear to vary on account of the 
proximity of other colourg. Optical illusions in regard 
to colour doubtless have their counterpart in aural illu¬ 
sions as to qualities of sound.’(Italics mine). 

Edward Sapir says: 

Phonetic patterning helps also to explain why people 
find it difficult to pronounce certain foreign sounds which 
they possess in their own language. Thus, a Nootka 
Indian in pronouncing English words with ng or 1 inva¬ 
riably substitutes ^ for each of these soimds. Yet he is 
able to pronounce both ng and 1.^® (Italics mine). 

This phonetic patterning is perhaps responsible for the 
modification of many Tamil words by Sanskrit speakers. 

g ursih, parkam, share or division — bhaiga, Sanskrit 
purcai, worship with flower — pu:ja, Sanskrit 

The Sanskritised version was in turn imitated or adopted 
by Tamil speakers who now pronounce the above words 
in one or other of the following forms : 

ursdi, pa: gam or pa:?iam 
puriai or pu:sai 


UDr. Daniel Jones, Ibid, p. 36. 

i*Dr. Edward Sapir, Selected Writings of, Berkeley end Los Angeles, 
1951. p. 44. ^ 

13 
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The use of the voiced or the. fricative allophone of the 
Tamil stops in the post-vocalic position is now almost 
universal, although, at the time of Tholkappiyam, the sub¬ 
sidiary members or allophones were used only in post- 
consonantal positions. This development was due either 
to Sanskrit influence during the post-Tholkappiyam period 
or to the general tendency amongst many languages for the 
plosion of intervocalic consonants to be gradually reduced. 

Caldwell’s law of the convertibility of surds and 
sonants is thus an incomplete and inaccurate description^^ 
of the phonemic nature of the Tamil plosive, which has, 
in addition to the voiced and voiceless values to which 
Caldwell refers, an aspirated and a fricative value, which 
the plosive acquires when preceded by a plosive or non¬ 
fricative continuant respectively. The function of the 
Tamil Auxiliary consonant, which is seldom now 

used in spoken Tamil, has for the sake of simplicity been 
excluded from discussion in this article. 

To a foreigner, this phonemic phenomenon in Tamil 
would have always been a source of difficulty and confu¬ 
sion, particularly if he happened to be a speaker of an Indo- 
European language like Sanskrit, where each of the four 
allophones of the Tamil plosive is a separate and distinct 
phoneme. The position is further complicated by the fact 
that speakers of Sanskrit as well as English show a predi¬ 
lection for voiced plosives in certain contexts and are often 
apt to render Tamil plosives into the corresponding voiced 
phonemes in their own languages, even where in the 
actual context of the Tamil word it is not voiced. In trans¬ 
literation a similar confusion takes place. The native 
Tamil speaker, on the one hand, when rendering into a 
foreign language, transliterates perhaps in most cases the 
principal member of the phoneme as spoken and written, 
as native speakers are, as a rule, unconscious of the exist- 

i^CaldweU had apparently no opportunity of stud 3 ring Tholkappiyam, 
as he nowhere refers to it In his work. Had he studied it, his linguistic 
flair would have doubtless • led him into discovering the Theory of 
Phonemes, which is implicit in the phonetic rules of Tholkappivafn, 
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ence of other subsidiary members of the phoneme. On the 
other hand, the foreign speaker rendering the Tamil 
phoneme into his own language transliterates either the 
principal member if known to him through the written 
language or the sound which he thinhs he has heard, in 
accordance with his own linguistic predilections; this need 
not necessarily be, as we have already seen, the actual 
objective sound spoken in fact by the native speaker. Two 
examples utrsih —^paikam and y*®#-—puicai were given 
above; a few more typical examples are added below: 

—Thin:t:ukkal, a town famous for its 

cigars, 

= Dindigul, anglicised version. 

^umuiur —cuppaiya, a proper name 

= Subbiah, anglicised version in Madras 
= Suppiah, anglicised version in Ceylon. 
fijriBi^ihuirt^ —Tharangkampa:t:i, a coastal town 
= Tranquebar, anglicised version. 

Needless to say, any one who relies on these Sanskritized 
or anglicised versions for ascertaining the correct Tamil 
sound wiU be grossly misled. To a proper understanding 
of Tamil speech therefore, an appreciation of the phonemic 
character of the Tamil plosives and of the actual phonetic 
contexts in which the different allophones or subsidiary 
members of the phonemes are used is most essential.^® 


^ interesting to note that Scholars, who had studied the Tamil 

« explicitly or by implication (e.g„ Robert 
Daniel Jones and C. R. Sankaran), 
wre of the opinion ^t the Tamil stops must have had the voiced 
ej^&icative pronunciations at all times. On the other 
SSf’ Bloch and Suniti Kumar Chat- 

problem from the narrow phonetic point of 
—fiT nnv S^totized or Prakritized versions of Tamil sounds 

unr^able guide—arrived at the view that Tamil had 

ciatiM primitive stages, lost its voiced pronun- 

dation some centuries after Christ (Kuiper dated it back tp about 500 

the Upanishad period) and finally regained its voiced as well as voirpinse 
pronunciation in the 13th nr 14th century a 5 voiceless 

H Chatterji states (vide his article appearing elsewhere 

in issue) ttat the initial voiced and unvoiced stops were diflerent 



Cilappadikaram, 

The Earliest Tamil Epic 

Dr. a. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR. 

An epic has been defined as a narrative of length 
dealing with events of importance and grandeur. Its 
events and persons stimulate us because they enhance our 
faith in the worth of man’s achievement and his nobility 
and dignity. Though Cilappadikaram consists of not more 
than five thousand lines of poetry, only half in length of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, it is nevertheless a long poem and cele¬ 
brates the great achievements of Kannaki (the heroine of 
the poem) and of a Pandya and a Chera king, who are to 
be regarded as the other heroes of the poem. Kannaki 
stands pre-eminent because she is represented as having 
emerged successful in the conflict with the Pandyan king, 
who admitted his guilt in ordering the death of her 
innocent husband wrongly convicted of theft. To her the 
gods render allegiance: the fire-god obeys her commands 
and swallows the city of Madurai, leaving unhurt such of 
those as she exempted; -the sun-god speaks to her in 
response to her pointing to the innocence of her husband; 
the guardian angel of Madurai city (called Madura devi) 
treads before her with faltering steps, waits long to gain 
access to her and cajoles her into giving a hearing (Canto 
XXm) ; the celestials under the lead of Indra descend 
from heaven, appear before her, show her her dead husband 
in flesh and blood and then escort her to heaven. She 
re-appears, after reaching heaven, to bless the Chera king, 
Senkuttuvan, who had consecrated a temple in her honour. 
She also forgives and blesses the Royal dynasty of the 
Pandya who had wronged her.’ In these achievements of 
hers, the poet Ilanko expresses the significance of human 
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achievements. Her essential nobility shines throughout 
the book. She could have quarrelled with her husband 
for having practically deserted her ; she could have cursed 
her rival Mathavi, who came in the way of her marital 
happiness; she could have denied her husband access to 
her, v/hen he often tiuned up for financial help. On the 
other hand, she gave him her anklets, the last of her jewels 
with a smile on her face, when she found he was in distress 
and in need of money, if only to please her rival, Mathavi. 
This gentle nature and nobility of her character have 
earned her everlasting fame. If Kannaki is not a heroine 
of the other type, winning wars and laurels, it is because 
at the time of composition of the epic, that is, the second 
century A.D. the Tamils had become a well-settled race, 
intent more on the arts of peace than of war. Moral 
courage, presence of mind, endurance under trying circum¬ 
stances and desire to vindicate the honour of her husband 
are the distinguishing characteristics of this remarkable 
character. 

The Pandya king, whose ideals of kingly honour and 
justice are so high that he actually collapses and dies on 
finding that he has been the instrument of a miscarriage 
of justice, deserves also to be regarded as a hero of the epic, 
even though liis personal courage and prowess do not 
figm'e in the story. The circumstances in which he was 
placed misled him into a deviation from the normal course 
of justice, and in his anxiety to placate his queen he rashly 
ordered the execution of Kovalan (the husband of the 
heroine, Kannaki) on the basis of a false charge made by 
the real culprit but he does not think of the extenuating 
circumstances. Instead he is overwhelmed by his act of 
injustice and wills himself to death in order to save h’s 
honour. By thus sacrificing his life, he has won immortal 
glory. Here, again, we find man in his magnificence and 
nobility. 

If. a hero should surpass others in strength and courage, 
we find such a hero in Senkuttuvan, the Chera king. He 
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has the valour of Achilles; several are the battles he has 
already won. He has conquered many chieftains and won 
the battles with the other two great kings of the Tamil 
country, the Chola and the Pandya, whose seals he is using 
in token thereof. He has established friendly relations 
with “ Nuttuvar Kannar ” (the Sathakarnis) of the Central 
Provinces. He has also gohe, as far as the Ganges and 
defied the might of the Northerners. Now, he again goes 
north said conquers the Aryan kings Visittira, Rudra, 
Bairava, Chitra, Singha, Sveta etc., and subjugates them. 
He captures Kanaka and Vi jay a, sons of Balakumara 
(Canto XXVI), and after reaching his own capital, Vanchi, 
orders that the prisoners be taken to the other two Tamil 
kingdoms and exhibited before their sovereigns. A vain¬ 
glorious deed per^ps! The etiquette of war required 
that one should not pursue those that were fleeing, one 
should not capture those' that were trying to escape. The 
Chola and Pandya kings, to whom the captives were shown, 
remarked that it was rather strange that Senkuttuvan 
should have made captives of persons fleeing for their lives 
after putting on the garb of ascetics. The fact was of 
course that most of those who fled had been spared and 
only a few who braved and gave battle were captured. 
The Pandya and the Chola, while apparently insinuating 
against the Chera king, were only indirectly praising his 
prowess which enabled him .to bring mighty warriors as 
captives. 

To the question whether Cilappadikaram is an oral or 
written epic, the answer is that it is largely written and 
only partially oral A large number of verses in “ 
van , for instance, were probably a part of oral emnposi- 
tion already existing, which, sung to the accompaniment 
of the musical instrument “ Yal ”, was fam iliar to many. 
(Cf. Canto VH 1.20 et.seq.). The verses, however, in 
“Aydiiyar kuravai” (XVII) and “Kunra Kuravai” 
(XXrV) etc. were obviously the poet’s own compositions 
arid not collections of separate lays already existing. 
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Ilanko had a rich supply of stories, an important 
source of material for an epic poet. Witness for instance, 
the stories of Nala and Damayanti (XIV 1.50 et. seq-), 
Rama and Sita (XIV 11.46-49), Devasura war, Maha- 
bharata war etc. (XXVI 11.236 et. seq.), of the Brahman 
who hid the treasure trove (XXI), of the Pandya who 
chrpped off his right hand (XXIII), of the thieves who 
bolted away (XVI), of the monkey that was grateful (XV), 
of the Brahman lady who killed a mongoose (XV), of the 
seven chaste women of Puhar who wrought miracles 
(XXI) etc. These stories and episodes can be detached 
and enjoyed by themselves. 

Ilanko was mainly a literary epic poet. He wrote for 
readers rather than hearers. He avoided stock phrases and 
embellished his poem by fashioning his words with care 
and artistry. It was customary to compare the gait of a 
woman to that of a swan and her speech to the voice of a 
parrot but Ilanko re-created these dead metaphors and 
introduced new life into his descriptions, (vide Canto II- 
11.38-80). Addressing Kannaki, his bride, Kovalan said, 
for instance, that the swans defeated by her gait tracked 
off in shame to hide themselves amidst the flower-beds in 
the fields and the parrots, though they found they were 
not her peers in the matter of speech, which had the 
sweetness of a lute and a flute and nectar all commingled, 
Would not leave her hands in the hope that they would 
learn from her the secret of her speech charm. 

Many are the ways in which Ilanko describes such 
familiar things as the approach of an evening or a dawn. 
Canto IV portrays the fall of an evening in Puhar, the 
Chola capital* There the poet shows how it caused pleasure 
to persons like Mathavi who were in the company of their 
lovers and how equally it was distressing to persons like 
Kannaki who had been separated from their husbands. 
The shepherds sing sweet notes on their flutes ; the beetles 
do so through the MuUai (November) buds; the tender 
breeze spreads fine fragrance all round; women with 
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sparkling ornaments light the lamps the crescent moon, 
though young, dispels darkness even as the Pandya kings, 
though young, would annihilate their enemies# Thus the 
evening came, spreading sweetness among the lovers. To 
the lonely wives on the other hand who had been sepa¬ 
rated from their husbands, it brought only anguish; they 
discarded their pearls and sandal-paste and chose not to 
decorate their bed-chamber with flowers. 

This is only one description of the onset of an evening. 
Other descriptions in the book show a pleasing variety in 
language. They occur in Cantos XIV (1.83 et. seq.), XXII, 
XXVII, and XXVIII; each has a distinctive splendour. 
The descriptions of dawn in Cantos XIII, XIV and XX\7TI 
are also remarkable for their grandeur. 

Cilappadikaram appeals by its fine poetical texture, by 
its choice of apt and significant words, phrases and lines. 
The pauses and the stops, the play and counter-play of 
words found in Canto XVIII (Tunba malai 1. 8, 11, 24 etc., 
and 11. 9-10 and 11. 25-28) have a subtle effect of their 
own, which does not perhaps become evident until the 
second or subsequent reading. The wavering rhythms in 
which the poet couches the passages breaking the news 
of Kovalan’s murder are also remarkable- Mention must 
also be made of the austere sublimities to which the poet 
rises in describing the omens and super-natural occurrences 
portending evil on the eve of the appearance of Kannaki 
at the Pandyan king’s court. (Canto XX 11. 1-27). 

Cilappadikaram is a Tamil epic composed in the second 
century A.D. and partakes of the characteristics of the 
Ifomeric epic in some respects and of the Virgilian epic in 
some others. The straight and simple way in which 
Kovalan confesses his faults, short-comings and misdeeds 
in the presence of his wife is comparable to Homer. Canto 
XVI (lines 57-70) is charged with the single emotion of 
Kovalan’s repentance. Poetry cannot rise to nobler levels 
than in these vivid, expressive lines (especially 11. 63-70). 
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" How many vain days did I spend with’ worthless women, 
indulging in useless gossip and cavil! How have I belied 
the hopes and expectations of my parents ! Alas ! I heeded 
not their behests ! Again, how much have I wronged you ! 
What grief have I caused you!! I did not even pause to 
think it was imworthy of me to ask you to accompany me. 

‘ Follow me *, I said, and you came, my beloved one! 
What a noble act have you done ! ” There are probably 
few passages to equal this in any literature. 

Just as Homer’s characters keep to regular forms of 
address, Ilanko’s courtiers, ministers, ambassadors and 
commanders adhere to the regular forms appropriate in 
the presence of a king. This is seen in the trial scene in 
Madurai Kandam, where the herald ushers in Kannaki 
and also in the scenes in Vanchi Kandam (the third part 
of the book). 

In another respect also, Cilappadikaram resembles the 
Homeric epic. Kannaki dies not for the honour of society 
but for her own honour. True, she lives for others, as she 
lives for herself but when her husband is killed, she wants 
to join him in death and only postpones it till she vindi¬ 
cates his honour. 

Light fun is provided in Canto XIV (Ur Kan Kathai) 
in the accounts of men and women spending their time 
in sport and pastime- The descriptions of how they spend 
their morning, noon and evening remind us of Homer. In 
the accounts of gods such as those we find in Canto XI 
(Kadu Kan Kathai) where a jimgle deity tempts Kovalan, 
we have comic interludes. The whole of this canto is 
replete with an air of the supernatural. 

This Tamil epic partakes also of the characteristics of 
the Virgilian epic- One of the heroes, Seijkuttuvan is 
prepared to die not for his personal glory but for the 
honour of his land. When he was informed by a wander¬ 
ing minstrel that certain kings of the North had spoken 
in disparaging terms of the valour of Tamil kings, he gave 
13 
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orders forthwith for a military, expedition to the North, 
without waiting to verify, whether the insinuation per¬ 
tained to him or to the other two Tamil kings, the Chola 
and the Pandya. An insult to any Tamil king was an 
insult to the entire Tamil nation and must be avenged by 
him. He led the expedition, prepared to fight for the glory 
of his country. In this sense, he was a national hero. 

Ilanko’s characters speak with variety. There are 
three dreams, one of Kannaki, another of Kovalan and a 
third of the Pandyan queen and each* has a variety of its 
own, both in conception and import. There are again two 
epistles, both sent by Mathavi to Kovalan (Canto VIII and 
Canto XIH) but each has an individuality of its own. One 
is couched in a tone of remonstrance, while the other is 
written in a spirit of repentance, even though the purpose 
of both the epistles was to re-gain the love of Kovalan. 
Ilanko’s art lay in skilful variation of even repetitive 
themes. The incident relating to the death of the Pandyan 
king and queen has to be repeatedly told in different 
settings but the artful way in which the poet mentions this 
in Cantos XX (77-81), XXV (11. 95-99), XV (11. 78-86), 
XXVIII (212-213), XXrX (1. 20) avoids monotony- 

The artifice of employing synonyms to take away the 
tedium is also found in Ilanko. Take, for instance, the use 
of five different words in five lines to indicate the same 
object, viz., temple .(Canto XTV—11.‘7-11: the words are 
koyil niyamam, nakaram, kottam, and palli). So also, 
in Canto X—^11. 119-140, the words, othai, oli, pani, 
mankalam, pattu are used to denote a single memiing. 
Side by side with this, one meets with the employment of 
the saine word, Koyil, five tiipes in five successive lines 
in Canto V (11. 169-175) but one does not experience any 
monotony here, because of the otherwise sweet setting in 
which the word occurs. 

Ilanko s style is ornate in places. A uniform clarity 
is not always aimed at by the poet and some passages ar^ 
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intelligible only after repeated readings. We come across 
such passages, which nevertheless appeal to us by their 
poetical texture, in Ganto XIlI (11. 48 to 51) containing 
a pun on the word Mathavi, Canto XIH (11. 87-92) 
containing two epistles in one, Canto XIII (11. 184-188) 
containing a pun (cil^d^i) bearing wi the words “ Kannir ” 
(meaning tears and water from the plant) and “ Kal (leg 
and wind), and Canto XIII (11. 151-170) describing the 
majestic flow of the river Vaiyai. 

Cilappadikaram is Virgilian in character in another 
respect also. It contains a wide sweep of history, philo¬ 
sophy, religion and ethics. It contains accounts of the 
relationship between the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera 
kings of the Tamil country. It narrates how one king 
succeeded another in the Chola region and in the Pandya 
kingdom, (vide Canto XXVII Nirpadai—11. 118-123; 
ibid. 11. 159-171; ibid. 127-138). It points out that the 
Chola king was reckoned as the first and foremost citizen 
of the Chola state (Canto I—11. 31-32). It states how the 
Chera king Chenkuttuvan viewed kingship, how he wished 
to be loved by his subjects, how his sole desire was to 
bring happiness to them, how he scorned the idea of ever 
being cruel to them, how he regarded kingship as an office 
full of thorns but nevertheless a great opportunity given to 
him to serve the people- (vide Canto XXVI (Kal Kol) 
11. 16-18; Canto XXV (Katchi) 11. 100-104). 

Philosophy is conveyed through the characters, 
Kaunthi Adigal and Madalan. Kaunthi Adigal says to 
Mankattu Brahman that it is not impossible for man to 
achieve anything under the sun if he is true imto himself 
and to the world, and if he loves his neighbours as he 
loves himself (Canto XI). Madalan exhorts King Chen¬ 
kuttuvan to do acts of charity. “Youth is evanescent, 
wealth rotates, the body is mortal. The world is a stage, 
where we are actors; we pass from one birth to another 
just as actors change from one make-up to another. We 
will be judged only by our actions; we wfll receive 
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rewards or punishments according as we have done good 
things or eviL Do therefore good things, here and 
now ” . In these words he spoke to King Chenkuttuvan 

(Canto XXVin— Nac^u Kal— 11. 133-186). 

Religious references to Sivan, Murugan, Vishnu, 
Kottavai (or Durga) and Argha abound in the work. 
Ethical passages occur frequently, especially towards the 
end of the work: “ Do no harm to others j Realise the 

existence of God ; Honour those who are devoted to God; 
Hate falsehood; Avoid backbiting; Neither kill nor eat 
flesh; give alms, do penance; Never be ungrateful; 
Despise friendship with the wicked; Never resort to 
perjury; follow the wise path ” etc., etc. (Canto XXX 
(Varan taru) 11. 186-202). That the wise and the learned 
should forgive the unwise actions of misguided or ignorant 
people is brought out by the poet in his own inimitable 
style in Canto X (Nadu Kan)—11- 237-238. 

Yet another point of agreement between Ilanko and 
Virgil is in the avoidance of two extremes of being either 
too puritan or too frivolous in describing sexual pleasures. 
Ilanko is totally unlike Tiruttakadevar of the 9th century, 
who runs riot in describing the amorous adventures of 
Jeevaka, the hero of his work Jeevaka Chintamani. Nor 
does he think that love-making in literary works should 
be left to the Gods, who were free to transgress the limita¬ 
tions and obligations laid on man, as found in Kanda- 
puranam and other Puranams of a later age. Like 
Spenser, he sang of ideal love. The love of Kannaki for 
Kovalan is highly idealised. Only, Mathavi comes in the 
way and Kovalan is captivated by her qualities of grace 
and attainments in dance and music. Mathavi, although 
bom of a family of courtezans, is determined to lead a 
chaste life and shows an unwavering loyalty to Kovalan, 
even after he finally leaves her, to rejoin his wife. There 
is a sublimity in the love between Mathavi and Kovalan 
as described bv the nnet. 
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Just as Virgil bears the stamp of the Caesarean and 
the Augustan ages, Ilanko exemplifies a transitional stage 
in the development of the Tamil country; he stands 
between what is called the Sangam age when the pure, 
undefiled Tamil civilisation existed and the post-Sangam 
period which came to be engrossed more and more with 
matters religious, consequent on sectarian religious 
conflicts. Also like Virgil, Ilanko on the one hand glorifies 
the conquering spirit of the Tamils as pictured in the 
conquests of Chenkuttuvan, while on the other hand, 
through the words of Madalan addressed to Chenkuttuvan, 
he indicates the futihty of mere military successes, when 
more important duties await the king. 

Ilanko’s heroes again are partly Homeric and partly 
Virgilian. Kannaki’s revenge on the citizens of MaduTai 
for an unjust act committed by their king is not an example 
to be followed. But her ideals of true love, fortitude and 
courage stand out prominently, as worthy of admiration 
and emulation. As Dryden says, the design of an epic is 
to form the mind to heroic virtue by example. Under 
circumstances similar to those which happened to Kannaki, 
some women would have paid unkindness with unkind¬ 
ness, some would have retaliated against their husbands 
and some would have deserted the home of their husbands 
when forsaken. But Kannaki was of a different mettle 
and chose a more difficult course of action; hence' she is 
remembered by posterity. ‘ i 

Romance and supernatural elements also find a place 
in the epic. There are fabulous and incredible elements 
of wonderland in Canto XI (Kadu Kan). The under¬ 
ground passages and corridors alluded to by Varottamai 
read like a romance. Ilanko makes this account both 
fantastic and lively. The episode of Vana devathai, trying 
■ to seduce Kovalan, is deiightiul, though at the super¬ 
natural level We are renmded of Homer’s elements of 
the Fairyl^d and Virgil’s transformation of Aenea’s ships 
into nymphs, when we read the account of a mischievous, 
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misguided couple being turned into jackals by the curse 
of Kaunti Adigal, who could not bear the insult offered to 
her companions Kovalan and Kannaki. 

It is interesting to note that Ilanko, like Milton, never 
applies sardonic humour to his main characters. He has 
nothing but praise for Kannaki, the chief heroine of the 
epic. Kaunthi Adigal, the ascetic and Mathari, the 
shepherdess praise her as an example to be followed by 
other women. The Pandyan Queen praises her, the Chera 
Queen deen^ her fit to be worshipped, the sun-god and 
fire-god do her errands, the Chola king Ilarikalan, King 
Gajabahu of Geylon and other kings assemble and do 
homage to her image and aU through the epic the poet has 
avoided the ludicrous in depicting her. (See also Canto 
"XXII (Alar padu) 11. 134-136, where even her action in 
burning the city is justified by certain women of Madurai). 
Friends of Kannaki and of her foster-mother all praise 
her and the ideal for which she lived (vide Canto XXIX). 

Ilanko draws several morals from the events of his 
epic : that an unjust ruler is inevitably punished, that a 
chaste woman receives the homage of all, human beings 
and celestials; that no man can escape his. fate. Besides, 
many a lesson he has left the reader to draw indirectly, 
e.g., one should not indulge in gossip, one should take great 
care of trust property; one should be brave and never 
despondent; one should have faith in God. Ilanko 
apparently thought that poetry was intended not merely 
to beguile one’s leisure but it should inspire and instruct. 
All in all, Ilanko has achieved unqualified success as a poet 
and takes a high rank among the epic poets of the world. 

In later periods, poets like Tiruttakadevar, Sekkilar 
and Kambar attempted to copy it and even rival it, but 
throughout the centuries it has maintained a central place 
in Tamil literature. It has an unparalleled variety of 
appeal and deserves to hold a high place not only in Tamil 
literature but also in world literature. 
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THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 

By 

T. BURROW 

[Publishers ; Faber and Faber, London. 

Pages 426. Price: fifty-five (55) shillings net.] 

This book is the latest of a series on the “ Great 
Languages ” of which Prof. L. R. Palmer of Oxford is the 
General Editor. Those who have seen other books of the 
series will welcome this latest addition to the series by the 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Prof. T. Burrow. In Prof. Burrow’s work, the Sanskrit 
language lives as the great connecting link of the Indo- 
European family of languages. Professor Burrow writes 
clearly and lucidly in a language which even the layman 
can understand. Prof- Burrow shows Central Europe to 
be the home of the Indo-European family of languages, and 
the book ought to be of special interest to students of com¬ 
parative Philology in India in that it shows how important 
• a^e Latin and Greek for the comparative Ismguage study of 
Sanskrit. Comparative Philology in India has tended to 
neglect Latin and Greek in its studies. 

The author traces the history of Sanskrit from its 
earliest times and devotes the main portion of his work to 
the two-thousand year period during which Sanskrit was 
a powerful factor in religion, philosophy and culture. To 
readers of this review, chapter the eighth on the “ Non- 
Aryan influence on Sanskrit ” will be of especial interest. 
In this chapter, the author traces the loan words which 
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entered Sanskrit from the different languages with which 
Sanskrit came into contact, and enumerates a list of words 
which are certainly of Austro-Asiatic and Dravidian origin. 

“More work has been done on the influence of 
Dravidian on Sanskrit and more abundant results have 
been achieved. It has become clear that quite a conside-. 
rable portion of the Sanskrit vocabulary is of Dravidian 
origin, and that this influence has operated over a long 
period in the history of the language ”. Professor Burrow 
gives a list of about 150 words which are “ the most impor¬ 
tant and certain of the Dravidian loans ” (p. 380). In this 
list are words which many sanskritists in India believe to 
be of Indo-Aryan origin but which Prof. Burrow shows are 
definitely or Dravidian origin—e.g., 

aguru, anala, eda, katu, kaka, kunda, kundala, 
khala, candana, tuvara, danda, nira, bala (strength), 
mayura, mallika, mala, mina. 

I^of. Burrow concludes “ It is evident from this survey 
that the main influence of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan was 
concentrated at a particular historical period, namely 
between the late Vedic period and the formation of the 
classical language. This is significant from the point of 
view of the locality where the influence took place. It is 
not possible that at this period such influence could have 
been exercised by the Dravidian languages of the South- 
There were no intensive contacts with South India before 
the Maurya period by which time the majority of these 
words had already been adopted by Indo-Aryan ”, 

Professor Burrow has through his book brought 
Sanskrit India closer to the West, and we await liis works 
which will make Dravidian and Tamil India better known 
in England and the English-speaking world. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF’ A MAN 

By 

Fr. M. HERMANNS 

[Publishers: Society of St. Paul, Allahabad. 

Pages 139. Price Rs. 3/8.] 

The shortcomings of the Darwinian theory of Evolu¬ 
tion have already been exposed by several writers. In this 
handsomely published book the author challenges the 
validity of the theory on the basis of Human Biogenetics, 
Anthropology, Pre-history and Palaeontology. Fr- Her¬ 
manns is concerned in particular with attacking Atheistic 
Evolution 'which is the backbone of the Communist world 
view. However, it is one thing to question the validity of 
the hypothesis that inorganic matter could evolve into 
organic cells, and quite a different thing to assert that the 
first man was created by a Supreme Being. More con¬ 
vincing is the author’s thesis that man is not descended 
from the ape since man alone developes the powers of 
speech and thought as well as spirituality. While the 
author admirably marshals the weakness of Darwinism, 
his ovm positive explanation of the evolution of man trans¬ 
cends the limit of science and touches the realm of Faith, 
It is doubtful whether such an approach would satisfy the 
scientist. The inescapable truth remains that Darwinism 
is retained despite its weakness, because scientists have 
found nothing more satisfactory to put in its place. 
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News and Notes 

ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The 18th session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at Annamalainagar on tlie 26th, 27th and 28th 
December, 1955. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of 
India, presided over the conference. 

Jn his welcome address, Mr. T. M- Narayanaswamy 
Pillai, Vice-Chancellor, Ann^alai University, inter alia 
said 

‘ This University desires to do for Tamil what the 
Deccan College and the Bhandarkar Institute are doing 
at Poona for Sanskrit. You may bq glad to know that 
with the help of the Union Government to which we are 
grateful, this University, in commemoration of its Silver 
Jubilee, has created a Chair for Dravidian Philolbgy, and 
the compilation of a new Etymological Dictionary. As 
Sir William Himter has observed, “The perfect under¬ 
standing of the structure of the Dravidian languages will 
revolutionise our knowledge in regard to linguistics in 
general.” With the help of the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments it is proposed to develop this into an Institute of 
research in and the study of comparative Dravidian 

Philology.... 

\ 

Our National Government has rightly addressed 
itself to the task of developing all the national languages 
mentioned in the Constitution. I do believe that one of 
the results of our independence and freedom must be to 
develop all our national languages. The creation of 
regimented unity by improving one language throughout 
this sub-continent is likely to.do more harm than good.' 

Referring to Archaeology in South ^dia he said: 

‘I may, liowever, say that this conference should 
urge upon the Government the duty of paying more atteh- 
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^on to the excavations and to the study and publication 
of inscriptions. There are many places in South India, 
where excavations are Jikely to yield good results. I 
should like to mention in particular Kaverippoompatti- 
nam, now submerged in the sea, but once the flourish¬ 
ing capital of a great kingdom, a place associated with 
two of the great Tamil Classics, Silappathikaram and 
Manimekhalai. Marine Archeology has proved very 
valuable in the Mediterranean Region. The publication 
of inscriptions, so far made, is not enough and indicates 
possibly a want of proper appreciation of its importance.* 


The Presidential addresses of Professors R. P. Sethu 
Pillai and T.P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, as Presidents of 
the Dravidian and Tamil Sections respectively of the con¬ 
ference, appear elsewhere in this number. 


RETENTION OF ENGLISH 

Appeal by Madras Leaders 

A Press Note issued by the Correspondent, Union 
Language Convention, Tamilakam, refers to the resolution 
passed at a meeting of prominent leaders of Madras State 
held on January 28, urging the continuation of English as 
the official language of the Government of India, and the 
language for communication between the Union and State 
Governments. The note says : 

“ On the issue of what the Union and Inter-State 
official language should be, leaders belonging to various 
schools of thought met together on January 28, upon the 
initiative of the Academy of Tamil Culture, a non¬ 
political organisation, and decided after a full and frank 
discussion that the following resolution should be com¬ 
municated to the Chairman of the Official Language 
Commission, the Prime Minister of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. The resolution represents the unani¬ 
mous opinion of all those who met as above stated. The 
resolution does not cover the issue of what the State 
official language should be nor does it cover the import¬ 
ant issue of the medium of instruction. These matters 



were kept distinct inasmuch as they have to be governed 
by totally other considerations and should not be mixed 
up with this issue. 

The resolution said ; “ In view of the unquestioned 

fact that all the educated citizens of India who are quali¬ 
fied to enter public services to-day in all the States and 
territories comprised in the Indian Union have an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of English, and in view of the fact that 
no other single language enjoys this position, no question 
of pride or prejudice should prevail against the obviously 
necessary and' just solution of the problem, viz., that 
English should continue to be the official, language of the 
Union and the language for communication between the 
Union and the State Governments and between one State 
Government and another. 

UTILITY OF ENGLISH 

“ This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
English must and will continue as a part of the educa¬ 
tional curriculum of the coimtry on account of its utility 
in international intercourse and for the purpose of 
utilising the growing modern knowledge of the world. 

“ We are of the view that it will be grossly unjust to 
make any other language take the place of English, when 
to a population of about a hundred million, living in a 
contiguous territory in the South, it would be a language 
with which for all practical purposes they are totally un¬ 
acquainted. 

“ We do not wish to be misunderstood as standing 
in the way of the natural progress of any language for 
the purposes of social and business intercourse through¬ 
out India.” 


Mr. A. Subbiah was also authorised to communicate the 
resolution to all the Madras Members in the Union Parlia¬ 
ment, to the Chief Ministers of Bengal, Andhra, Mysore and 
T.-C. States and to such other important persons and 
institutions as he may think fit. 
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Signatories to Resolution 

The following are signatories to the resolution: Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari, Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Periyar, Leader, 
Dravida Kazhagam, Mr. P. T. Rajan, M.L.A., Leader, Justice 
Party, Rajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar, Pro-Chancellor, 
Annamalai University, Mr. C. N. Annadurai, Leader, 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Mr. R. Nedunchezhiyan, 
Greneral Secretary, Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Mr. S- 
Swayamprakasam, Leader, Dravidian Parliamentary Party, 
Mr. S. G. Manavalaramanujam, former Vice-Chancellor, 
Annamalai University, Mr. T. M. ICrishnaswami Aiyar, 
former Chief Justice, T.-C. State; Mr. M. P. Sivagnanam, 
Leader, Tamilarasu Kazhagam, Mr. A. Ratnam, M.L.A., 
President, Tamil Nad Scheduled Castes Federation, Mr- 
S. R. Venkataraman, Secretary, Servants of India Society, 
Mr. K. A. P. Viswanathan, Secretary, Tamil Peravai, Mr. 
R. P. Sethu Pillai, Professor of Tamil, University of Madras, 
Dr. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil, Pachiappa’s 
College, Mr. V. S. Tyagaraja Mudaliar, prominent land- 
owner and industrialist, Mr. M. P. Somasundaram, Editor, 
Kalki, Mr. C. Amritaganesa Mudaliar, Hon. Secretary, Red 
Cross Society, Dr. A. Srinivasan, M.L.C., and Mr. A. 
Subbiah (Convenor and Correspondent). 

— Hindu, Jan. 31, 1956. 


Appeal by Chief Minister, Mysore. 

“ To cry, hoarse against English is a kind of fanaticism,” 
declared Mysore’s Chief Minister, Mr. K. Hanumanthaiya 
in the State Assembly, while replying to the debate on the 
Appropriation Bill. 

He said English had not only “ taught us science and 
technological knowledge, but also tenets of democracy.” 

Mr. Hanumanthaiya stated that Hindi should not be 
forced on Mysore and other South Indian States. If Hindi 
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was forced on non-Hindi States it was the “ surest way of 
endangering Indian unity.” 

He was certain that while taking a decision, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Inaa would do all necessary things to maintain 
the unity of the country and not allow ” Hindi enthusiasts ” 
to break the unity, he added. 

—Mail, March 30, 1956. 
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TranslitenitioD of Tamil Phonemes* Into English 


VOWELS 



— a 

(as in among) 


— a: 

( 

9$ 

calm) 

& 

— i 

( 

99 

sit) 

9f 

— i: 

( 

99 

machine) 

a. 

— u 

( 

99 

full) 

ta 

— u: 

( 

99 

mle) 

sr 

— c 

( 

99 

fed) 

ST 

— e: 

( 

99 

able) 

S 

— ai 

( 

99 

aisle) 

9 

— o 

( 

99 

opinion) 

9 

— o: 

( 

99 

opium) 

9OT 

— au 

( 

99 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ 

« 

—- 

k 

(as in 

(Plosive) 

IF 

— 

c 

( 

99 


U 

— 

t: 

( 

99 

• 


— 

th 

( 

99 


U 

— 

P 

( 

99 


p 

— 

t 

( 

99 

Soft 

B1 

— 

ng 

( 

99 

(Nasal) 

© 

— 

nj 

( 

99 




n; 

( 

99 


» 

— 

nh 

( 

99 


ii> 

— 

m 

( 

99 


at 

— 

n 

( 

99 

Medium 

lU 


y 

( 

f$ 

(non-nasal 

V 

— 

r 

( 

99 

continuant) 

CO 

— 

1 

( 

99 


cu 

— 

V 

( 

99 


IP 

“ ■ 

1- 

( 

99 


ca 

— 

1: 

( 

99 

Auxiliary 

• 

• • 

— 

X 

( 

99 


Hints re: articulation 

king, angle, alhambra) 
church, angel, calcium) 
card ?).... Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

threat, this, thick)-dental. 

pipe, amber) 

atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue, 
sing)... .velar n 
angel)... .palatal n 

um?)-Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
anthem).... dental n 
mate) 

enter).... Retroflex n - articulate 
with tip of tongue. 

yard) 

red) 

leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 
with tip of tongue. 

very) 

? ).... Retroflex 1 • articulate 
with blade of tongue, 
hurl).... Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

ahead) 


• The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as having 
■ingle allophones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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1, The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated, 

unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant;— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.r. usesii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uwffiib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 ffib - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by o. non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g,, becomes palhalai not palkalai 

6 t;.@ „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel, 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 {c} above, 

e.g., 5 r ;.0 became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., 2fiJiEJ«L.u)=Vengadam (Ve: ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil CuiturCt Vol. IV, No. I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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Language Rights in Ceylon 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 
I 

On the language issue, fairness and justice demand that 
Ceylon studies the nature of language rights ^d'their 
application in international law before hurrying with any 
legislation which may mean a threat to the peace and unity 
of the country; 

Public opinion on the language policy in Ceylcm, even 
among prominent political leaders, is not founded as yet 
on a sufficient or full and accurate knowledge of language 
rights for any government to consider as decisive and final 
the demand of any section of the people, howsoever large. 
For even a majority demand to be considered, that demand 
must be just, right, lawful and reasonable. 

A popular slogan in recent months has been the one 
that the language of the majority should be the language 
of the entire State. This demand would be valid only if 
the end and purpose of political life in Ceylon were the 
creation of a homogeneous sovereign Sinhalese nation and a 
Sinhalese State in the predominantly Sinhalese-speaking 
areas, but not if the end and purpose were the formation 
of a Ceylonese nation and a Ceylonese State co-extensive 
with AU Ceylon. The concept of a uninational unilingual 
State in a multi-national, multi-lingual country is fraught 
with the greatest dangers for the unity and peace of the 
country. The multi-lingual, multi-national State is the 
ideal state in political theory today, particularly in the light 
* of the experience of the last two world wars and the peac^- 
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treaties which followed. There is a return in political 
thought to the principles outlined by Lord Acton : 

“If we take the establishment of liberty for the 
realization of duties to be the end of civil liberty, we 
must conclude that those states are substantially the most 
perfect which . . . include various distinct nationalities 
without oppressing them. Those in which no mixture of 
races has occurred are imperfect, and those in which its 
effects have disappeared are decrepit. A state which is 
incompetent to satisfy different races condemns itself; a 
state which labours to neutralize, to absorb or to expel 
them destroys its own vitality ; a state which does not 
. include them is destitute of the chief basis of self- 
government.” ^ 

Very much earlier King Stephen of Hungary had said ; 

“ A state with but one language and one way of life 
is both weak and decrepit.” 

Rule by Majority 

The rule by majority is misunderstood even by very 
educated people. Appeals have been made to the Jeffer¬ 
sonian principle of lex maior fortis vdth no regard to"* the 
different federal conditions in which that principle was 
defined and worked. Democratic method is rule by 
majority indeed, but not a rule for the exclusive good of an 
ethnic-religious-language majority. Democracy is rule by 
majority for the good of all the groups which have member¬ 
ship within the state. Jefferson himself explained his 
principle in words very familiar to those who value laws 
and liberties : 

“All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is to prevail in all 
cases, that will to be rightful must be reasonable ; that the 
minority possess their equal rights which equal law must 
protect, and to violate would be oppression.” * 

We are liable to give a twist to majority rule in the 
traditions of our autocratic, monarchic, and feudalistic past. 

1 Essays on Freedom. 

* First Inaugural Address.. 
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The rule by majority is but a working substitute for rule by 
unanimity which is the ideal. To impose one language only 
all over Ceylon as the language of the State would be to 
deny liberty and freedom to a major nationality and to 
oppress it by what Tocqueville called the “tyranny of 
majority.” Such an imposition would justify the separatist 
tendencies and movements for decentralisation implied in 
the American Declaration of Independence : 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights. Governments are instituted amongst 
men, receiving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Government.” 

Such primary human rights as language rights intrinsi¬ 
cally connected with freedom of speech are not to be decided 
by the mere arbitrary demand of any single group, or by 
an anachronistic and antiquarian appeal-to the pre-Vijayan 
period of Ceylon’s proto-history, but according to the 
principles of the common law of nations and their practice 
in this mid-twentieth century. Neither are the language 
rights of a people to be sacrificed for a naive Machiavellian¬ 
ism. The language problem is wider than political 
expediency. It is basically a problem of philosophy, of 
political and constitutional theory and practice, of ethics, 
and of sociology and human dynamics. Hence it is a field 
of enquiry not only for politicians but also for statesmen, 
for philosophers, for jurists and for sociologists. 

The present trends in political, sociological and educa¬ 
tional thought are towards self-determination and cultural 
autonomy within the framework of a decentralised State 
which combines political unity with cultural freedom, or 
which exercises “ separation in imion.” The emphasis is 
not on national uniformity but on national unity, not on 
coercion but on liberty. Political unity is not to be achieved 
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at the expense of cultural liberty and freedom. One 
language is the basis for a culture and a nationality, but not 
for the making of a State. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon has summarised his ideal 
as an “ Asian Switzerland.” Switzerland has made a clear 
distinction between the “ nation ” and the “ state,” and its 
success is due to its democracy, its cultural freedom and its 
decentralised government. People who have lived long 
enough in the Cantons of Geneva, of Berne, of Zurich and 
of Ticino and travelled sufficiently through the unilingual 
and bilingual Cantons of the three major language groups 
will see in Switzerland more than passive neutralism and a 
remunerative rendezvous of tourists and international 
conferences. It is the home of liberty, of religious and 
language freedom, and the best example of a multi-national 
State. Switzerland has not thought it wisdom to prescribe 
one national religion or enjoin one national language though 
there is a language majority preponderantly large (72%). 
Loyalty to 4he State is high in Switzerland because of the 
freedom and cultural and language autonomy given to each 
of its component nationalities. Every citizen is first and 
foremost a Swiss, and then the member of his own 
nationality. 

History does not offer one example of language 
speakers, in short a nationality, possessing a rich culture, 
literature and traditions, being assimilated by political 
methods by ^a neighbouring people numerically stronger. 
The associations of the Tamil language ^with Ceylon are so 
ancient, so widespread, so productive of creative energy 
and inspiration to both cultures, and so well established, 
that to seek to exterminate these associations by legislation 
is futile. 

Neither coercion, nor assimilation, will achieve these 
purposes. Where language rights have been suppressed by 
force, they have always after a period assumed an irresisti¬ 
ble and invincible strength. The Empire of the Hapsburgs, 
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Central Europe, Finland during the period of “Swedish 
only,” Belgium during the period of “ French only,” Wales 
today, and Catalonia today offer us memorable warnings 
not to tamper with the language rights of a nationality. 
Prof. Vincent Harlow, Beit Professor of the History of the 
British Empire in the University of Oxford, after a recent 
visit to Ceylon wrote thus : 

“My wife and I landed at Jaffna and moved about 
the arid plain of the North which is the home of the 
ancient Ceylon Tamils. Unhappily one could not fail to 
sense the anger and distress of this hardy and intelligent 
community concerning the policy which is being strongly 
pressed among the Sinhalese majority, to establish 
Sinhalese as the sole official language and to create a 
‘ Buddhist State,’ .... 

• 

“ The determination of the Sinhalese to rebuild their 
ancient glories is perfectly imderstandable and their 
national tradition is a precious asset; but unless Ceylon 
develops a satisfying Sinhalese-Tamil partnership, its 
future as an independent nation-state will be weakened 
and distracted by animosity and frustration. 

“ I was talking the other day to a very ihtelligent 
Sinhalese student who stated the argument that if there 
was one official language it would exert a unifying in¬ 
fluence. I told him that Britain herself in the course of 
her history had on more than one occasion fallen into that 
costly error.” ^ 


The Nation-State 

This repeated emphasis on “ majority ” and “ minority ” 
as if the majority possessed greater rights and were entitled 
to greater privileges creates in members of smaller groups a 
sense of frustration and disappointment with the result 
that the strength and vitality of a State is constantly 
weakened. Macartney after a voluminous study of the 
minority problem in Europe concludes: 

“In its pursuit of the chimera of the national state 
Europe has entered upon a path beset with dangers to 

5 United Empire. Jan.—Eeb., 1956. 
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itself. It has set itself a false ideal, and one which, right 
or wrong, it can never achieve. Minorities will continue 
to exist, and will continue to present problems which 
statecraft will find insoluble until it tries the method— 
so rarely adopted hitherto—of applying ^he principles of 
justice, equality and good government. Then minorities 
will cease to be a torment to the State possessing them, 
and will become instead a blessing. May that day come 
soon! ”* 


Alfred Cobban makes the same reflection on the future 
of the problem in Ceylon 

“ We must conclude that in Asia, as in Europe where 
there are inextricably mixed communities, containing two 
or more distinct, unassimilable and communally consci¬ 
ous people, the idea of the nation-state is out of place. 

In so far as the problem may be reduced to its simplest 
elements by taking out separable regions, this should be 
done. Where this is not possible, as for example in 
Ceylon or Singapore, the only hope lies' in the establish¬ 
ment of cultural autonomy and the development of a sense 
of common citizenship by the operation of common politi¬ 
cal institutions ... If federalism has a future in the 
Western world, where the tradition of the sovereign state 
has been so strong, it is not less likely to find appropriate 
conditions for its developments in the East, in which the 
conception of national sovereignty is a new and as yet a 
far from deeply rooted growth.” ^ 

What is significant in the practice of language rights 
in bilingual and multi-liitgual countries is that the language 
of the smaller group may be restricted in function to an 
area as Swedish (9%) in Finland, and Italian (6%) in 
Switzerland, and English (15%) in Quebec, and French 
(45%) in Belgium, but the language of the smaller group 
always enjoys an equal official and national status with the 
majority language and official publications of national status 
are issued in both languages. The minority language is 
also recognized as a national language in the Constitutions. 


4 Macartney, National Minorities, p. 501. 
s National Self-determination, p. 138. 
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Finlaito 

Area : 130,827 sq. miles. 

Population: 4,000,000. 

National Languages : Finnish and Swedish. 

(Swedish is spoken by 9% of the population). 

Adopted, July 17, 1919. 

Art. 14: Finnish and Swedish shall be the National 
Languages of Finland. 

The rights of Finnish citizens to use their mother- 
tongue, before the Courts and Administrative authorities, 
and to obtain from them documents in such language, shall 
be guaranteed by law, so as to safeguard the rights of the 
Finnish population and the rights of the Swedish population 
of the country in accordance ^vith identical principles. 

The State shall provide for the intellectual and econo¬ 
mic needs of the Finnish and Swedish populations in ac¬ 
cordance with identical principles. 

Diet Act, Jan. 13, 1928: 

Art. 88 : In the transaction of business in the Diet, the 
Finnish or Swedish language shall be used. 

The opinions and reports of committees as well as the 
written proposals of the Speaker’s Conference and of the 
Committee for the Secretariat, should be drawn up in 
these two languages. 

Written communications addressed by the Govern¬ 
ment to the Diet should likewise be drawn up in Finnish 
and Swedish. 
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SwiTZERLAin) 

Area : 15,737 sq. miles. 

Population: 4i millions. 

Federal Constitution of the Swiss Confederation. 
Sept. 12, 1848. 

Art. 116 : German, French, Italian and Romansch are 
the national languages of Switzerland. 

The official languages of the Confederation shall be— 
German, French and Italian.® 

The Tamils are not a minority in Ceylon. They are 
a self-determining nationality, and the rights of Tamil to 
official and national recognition by the Ceylon State are 
far greater for legal, historical and cultural reasons than 
the rights of Swedish in Finland or English in Canada or 
English in the Union of South Africa or French and Ita¬ 
lian in Switzerland. If Tamil has no national rights in 
Ceylon, no other language has a right in any country of 
the world. 

If we are to form a Ceylonese nation, one may hope to 
do so not with the help of factors which divide us and 
which we need never surrender, not on one religion or one 
language or one culture, but on the common weU-defined 
sea-gift territory which Nature and Nature’s God have 
given us, on our common traditions of the past, and on a 
common foup. of government, federal or unitary. The 
essential constitutive element of the nation is sociological 
and psychological. There has been no single definition of 
a nation applicable to all times and to all countries. If I 
were to define a nation in the special context of Asian 
countries which are just beginning to form into nations, I 
would define it as “ a group of people who belong to differ¬ 
ent ethnic stocks who speak different languages and pro- 


• Peaslee, Ccmstitwtions of the World. 
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fess different religions, but who occupy a well-defined ter¬ 
ritory and have willed to live together under a common- 
government.” The essential element of a nation consists 
in group sentiments and in the will to live together. It does 
not consist only in one language or one only religion or 
race, taken singly or the three even taken together. The 
Tamils form the Ceylonese nation together with the Sin¬ 
halese because the two groups while not surrendering 
their separate identity and cultural autonomy have willed 
to live together under common political institutions. 

It is strange that the movement to deprive Tamil of a 
national status should synchronize with the Jayanthi Cele¬ 
brations. One of the earliest charters of language rights 
was issued by the Buddha himself when, on being peti¬ 
tioned by two Brahmin monks that the doctrines be writ¬ 
ten in Sanskrit so as to prevent their being corrupted by 
monks probably speaking non-Aryan languages, the En¬ 
lightened One replied : “ I allow you O Bhikkhus, to teach 
the word of the Buddhas each in his own language.” 
What was wisdom for the religious teacher is also wisdom 
in statesmanship, for the language of religion has often 
been esoteric in the past, but never the language of affairs 
of government and of the state. 

Appeal to Nobleness 

A period of about two thousand five hundred years 
separate the Buddha and the present Prime Minister of 
Canada, Mr. St. Laurent, but the inalienable language 
rights have grown in definition and understanding since 
then. In answer to a question on purely constitutional 
federal practices in Canada, Mr. St. Laurent, then Mini¬ 
ster of Justice, replied in words which any Tamil Parlia¬ 
mentarian may use today in Ceylon’s House of Represen¬ 
tatives : 


It is not the manner of those who have themselves 
had the formation that comes from that long history 
which has brought us to this point in the civilization of 
2 
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mankind, to do things which the conscience of human¬ 
ity at large would regard as dishonourable ; and the 
conscience of humanity at large would frown upon an 
assemblage in this' house that attempted to take from 
me and from those of my race the right to speak the 
language I learned from my infancy as one of the official 
languages in which the deliberations of this house may 
be carried on. So it is of everything else that is not 
with Section 92. If it is fair, if it is just, if it is proper 
according to the standards of human decency, it will be 
done ;■ if it is unfair, if it is imjust, if it is improper, all 
members of this house will say, “ It is not our manner 
to do such things.”'^ 

Is an appeal to such noble sentiments too elevated for 
Ceylon ? 

One who has studied sufficiently the theory of lan¬ 
guage rights and seen their working in governments and 
education in bilingual and multi-lingual countries will 
realise that the language problem in Ceylon can be solved 
with fairness and justice to both groups without preju¬ 
dicing the cultural autonomy and the national status of 
either. He would be aware that both Sinhalese and Tamil 
require protection from the bilingualism which the present 
policy would tend to favour indiscriminately all over the 
country. He may propose no definite solution because he 
would feel a great deal of further discussion with persons 
of different views has to precede any definite solution. 
What is now required after the elections is more light and 
less heat in this controversy, more truthfulness and 
honesty and less exaggeration and rhetoric in this discus¬ 
sion. The method of dialectics, be it Buddhist, Hindu or 
Socratic is to confront ideas with opposing ideas in order 
that the dispute may lead to true ideas. 

n 

Whose Reason ? 

What is the reasonable use of Tamil ? And whose 
reason ’ is to decide what shall be its use ? Is the rejason 

^R. M, Dawson, Governvnent of Canada, p. 146, 
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to be the decision of a Sinhalese-speaking majority formu¬ 
lating its law upon the basis of its own demand, or is the 
reason which decides the use of Tamil to be the body of 
constitutional law and language rights as developed dur¬ 
ing these centuries of the evolution of human rights ? 

The problem of language nationalities is no new prob¬ 
lem in the world. It has existed from the period of the 
origin of languages. Today there are over thirty bilingual 
and multi-lingual states and their number is ever on the 
increase. These states have solved their language prob¬ 
lems according to the principles of inalienable essential 
rights and the rational universal concepts of political 
liberty and the Rights of Man. These rights which were 
more and more clearly defined since the American decla¬ 
ration of Independence and the French Revolution were 
enunciated in uncompromising terms, for instance in the 
resolution of the House of Representatives in Massachus- 
sets in 1765 : 

“ Resolved that inhabitants of this province are 
unalienably entitled to those essential rights in common 
with all men ; and that no law of society Can, consistent 
with the law 'of God and nature, divest them of those 
rights.” 

The solution to the language problem is primarily to 
be sought in the principles of liberty and equality, and 
cultural autonomy of which language rights are the logi¬ 
cal derivatives. Thus Oscar lanowsky concluded his study 
on Nationalities and National Minorities: 

“ We are left no alternative but to incorporate natio¬ 
nalities and national minorities in the structure of the 
state, with respect for, recognition of and legal protec¬ 
tion extended to the pattern of life of every group.” 

* 

Consonant with the principles of liberty and equality 
and cultural autonomy the following principles are dedu¬ 
ced from the actual working of language rights in bilin¬ 
gual and multilingual countries; 
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If there be within a country two or more languages 
spoken by large groups at the time new constitutional laws 
are being framed, or a new Government alters language 
policies, these two or more languages are recognised as 
languages the State, and have equal national and offi¬ 
cial status. T' ’■ rinciple may be verified in the unitary 
states of Fiiii^^r and Belgium and in the Constitutions of 
Swit7 nd. inada. South Africa, Pakistan, India and 
thf 

modern tendency in language rights is to give more 
ana e concessions to the languages of groups within 
a nal -a. Ceylon is the only country in which an attempt 
is beiii^, made to withdraw and suppress the existing rights 
of a language. Alfred Cobban points out in his study on 
National Self-determination: 

“ Switzerland gets on very well with three—for 
some purposes four languages ; South Africa and 
Canada with two. The principle to be followed seems 
so obviou;, that 'ne wonders why so much fuss has been 
made on this matter. If in a State two languages are 
each used by large sections of the population, then for 
all common purposes the State must be bilingual and all 
official business be conducted and recorded ^in both lan¬ 
guages.” 

A second principle of language rights is the need for 
one inter-provincial language in a multilingual and multi¬ 
national state which counts several nationalities and 
several languages. India has fourteen national and offi¬ 
cial languages operating in different states and several 
minor languages—hence the need in India for Hindi or 
English as an inter-provincial language. 

The U.S.S.R. is as large and varied a linguistic mosaic 
as India -with its many constituent states. Hence Russian 
is a common language for the whole of the U.S.S.R.* Simi¬ 
lar reasons and the extensiveness of the numerous Islands 
which form the Repubhc of Indonesia compelled Indo¬ 
nesia to adopt a common language, the Bhasa Indonesia. 
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Language has assumed in this twentieth century an 
importance in the identification and circumscription of 
culture and nationality which it never had before in the 
history of States. In earlier times languages were never 
imposed by coercion upon minorities or upon aliens and 
it was even fashionable to have a foreign tongue as the 
language of the courts mainly because of royal marriage 
and cultural prestige. Thus Italian and Spanish were once 
fashionable in the French Courts and French was fashion¬ 
able at the German Courts, as Tamil was during certain 
periods fashionable at the Courts of the Sinhalese Kings. 

But now each nation and each nationality or minority 
idolises its language and regards it as a symbol of its auto¬ 
nomy and honour, and as the supreme expression of its 
own personality. The social sciences and psychological 
research have fully endorsed the importance of language, 
and hence ours is an age of the use of the mother-tongue 
in the teaching and practice of religion, of the mother- 
tongue in education, and of the mother-tongue as the lan¬ 
guage of the state and of Government. 

Such ruthless and cruel imposition of a foreign lan¬ 
guage by law as happened in Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
is not possible today, because, with the growth in the defi¬ 
nition and understanding of language rights, language 
tolerance has also been growing. It is even acknowledged 
that language tolerance is a further advance in human 
relations and social virtue than religious tolerance, and 
that conversely language persecution is even more odious 
and reprehensible than religious persecution. 

Says Karl Vossler in Language and Civilisation : 

“Tolerance of national languages is a still later 
tenderer flower of human culture. Once that insight has 
been gained, thereafter intolerance on this point is an 
even greater idiocy. If I grudge my neighbour his reli¬ 
gious beliefs, and hammer my own into his skull, I shall 
at any rate be able to excuse myself on the ground that 
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I believe my own to be the only one that leads to salva¬ 
tion, that his leads to damnation, and that I want to 
save his souL 

“But if I throttled my brother’s mother-tongue in 
order to impose mine on him, what excuse can I have 
except that of conceit ? For my neighbour’s language is 
hig inner eye, his form of thought with all its potentia¬ 
lities of expression, his spiritual childhood and futur.e. 

To everyone who has understood this, all repressive 
measures directed against a language must seem like 
crimes against the budding life of their spirit.”® 

A full, integrated and equal partnership and citizen¬ 
ship and intelligent Tamil participation in Government 
demands a recognition of Tamil language rights. No State 
has ever found it of advantage to have a permanently dis¬ 
contented minority within the body politic. The reason¬ 
able use of Tamil demands that Tamil also be made a 
national and official language, and if justice demands that 
a concession be made to the sentiments of the majority, 
let Sinhalese be made the first language of the State and 
T amil the second language of the State. But let both lan¬ 
guages have a national and official status though in func¬ 
tion the official use of each language may be restricted to 
those to whom it is the mother-tongue. 


8 Ibid. p. 1% 



The Passionless Passion 

(An Interpretation of Certain Decads of the 
TiniTacagani) 

G. VANMIKANTHAN ‘ 

“ The Perennial Philosophy ”, says Aldous Huxley, 
“is primarily concerned with the one divine Reality 
substantial to the manifold world of things and lives and 
minds. But the nature of this one Reality is such that it 
cannot be directly and immediately apprehended except 
by those who have chosen to fulfil certain conditions, 
making themselves loving, pure in heart, and poor in 

spirit.In every age there have been some men and 

women who chose to fulfil the conditions upon which alone, 
as a.matter of brute empirical fact, such immediate know¬ 
ledge can be had; and of these a few have left accounts 
of the Reality they were thus enabled to apprehend and 
have tried to relate, in one comprehensive system of 
thought, the given facts of this experience with the given 
facts of their other experiences. To such exponents of the 
Perennial Philosophy those who know them have generally 
given them the name of ‘ saint ’ or ‘ prophet ‘ sage ’ or 
‘ enlightened one 

One of those few is Manikkavacagar. His first hand 
accounts of the Reality he was ‘ enabled to apprehend ’ 
and of the given facts of this experience are contained as 
a comprehensive system of thought in the Tiruvacagam. 

FOUR KANDAMS OF THE TIRUVACAGAM 

The Tiruvacagam has not been divided into Kandams 
ot Books. If one were however to try to do so, it would 
lend itself to four divisions. The First Book would be 

,iThis is the third article on the Tiruvacagam by this writer. The 
first two,—^Verities of Tiruvacagam and Manikkavacakopanishad appeared 
in Tamil Culture, September 1953 and October 1954 respectively. 
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called ‘His Glory Great’ and would compriije the four 
agavdls. “ Thy glory great I, man of ‘ evil deeds know 
not how to praise!”, bewailed Manikkavacagar; but 
because He, Civan, within his heart abided, by His grace 
bowing at His feet, to his heart’s delight he sang Civan^s 
Perenniality without Beginning; Civan's Fame; His 
Universal Manifestation; and The Song of Praise. 

The next book would be The Ten Steps,— a manual 
of instructions for the conquest of the self and the appre¬ 
hension of the one Reality. The ten steps are:— 
1. Discrimination of the Real, 2. Initiation in the Divine 
Groimd, 3. Dying to sense and self, 4. The soul’s purifica¬ 
tion, 5. Rendering a fit return, 6. Cleansing the heart for 
receiving the Spirit, 7. Overwhelming sense of the Divine 
Compassion, 8. Mystic Union, 9. Ecstatic Bliss, 10. Over¬ 
flow of Bliss. These are the ten steps of the Gnana-marga 
shown in the Tirucchadagam. They lead to a great victory, 
but, like all victories, it leaves a gnawing dread of loss in 
the heart of the victor. An overwhelming sense of 
unworthiness and a sinking fear of being forsaken are 
intermingled with the overflow of bliss and evoke a heart¬ 
rending entreaty whose burden is ‘ Forsake-Me-Not ’. 
The decad with this title will also be included in the second 
book. ; ' 

The Third Book is the most important of the four 
books. It shows the way to have and to hold that which 
had been so laboriously gained by the Ten Steps. 

The Lord never "forsakes. “This lowly cur by even 
a whit to forsake is not the Lord’s will ”, declares Manikka¬ 
vacagar. Whether it is forsaking or being forsaken, the 
infallible strategy against such a penl is Love. Love 

unswerving, unflagging, shameless, unremitting and 
boundless. And selfle^. 

•Die Third Book comprising the sixteen decads 
(pa^gams) from the Tiruvempavai to the Koil-tiru-p- 
padigam is the book of this love,--the passionless passion, 
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The Fourth Book comprises the last twenty-nine 
decads of the Tiruvacagam, and is the Book of rapturous 
BLISS,— no longer insecure. Love has made it everlasting. 

THE PASSIONLESS PASSION 

The Third Book is the object of our present study. 

Life has been divided in Tamil Literature into two 
spheres,—the Inner Life and the Outer Life, the subjective 
and the objective, the female and the male, the life of love 
and the life of strife. 

The literature of the Life of Love has its special 
grammar and rules. The Life of Love is broadly divided 
into two sections,—the Secret Courtship, and the Public 
Declaration and Union. Only two characters hold the 
stage,—a maiden pining away with a secret passion for 
an youth and the young man, the object of her love. True 
to the scarcely admitted but very real characteristic of 
courtship, it is the maiden who sets her heart on a man 
and WOOS him till he is irrevocably hers. Manikkavacagar’s 
Book of Passionless Passion conforms to this tradition but 
with an upique difference. The seeker after the one 
Reality is a very love-sick maiden indeed, but with one 
great difference from her earthy sisters. Her passion, it 
is true, sears her like a flame, but in the process bums 
away all the dross of carnal and earthy love. When the 
chase is over and victory is hers, it is she who, as a suppli¬ 
cant, assures her Beloved thus : — 

'What service Thou demandest, that we shall pay/ 
True love always humbles itself in victory, for love is 
service. When love humbles itself all desire dies. When 
desire dies passion becomes passionless. Kothai Nacchiar 
in a similar context sings. 

For ever, for seven and seven births with YOU 

United shall we be; to YOU alone shall we be 

servitors; 

All our other passions do Thou banish I 


3 
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The Power of Love 

Many are the ways by which men seek to gain the one 
Reality, but in vain* Thus sings Manikkavacagar 

Brahma went up to seek ; Thou didst hide 

thyself! 

‘ From those who toiled with mystic scrolls 

didst hide Thyself! 

From those who, to the grief of their Kin,' 
sought Thee with single-minded devotion, 
Thou didst hide Thyself / 

From those who, staking their faith in the 
power of the Vedic Mantras, IdborioiLsly 
sought Thee Thou didst hide Thyself! 

From those who boasted to see Thee by some 

rare device. 

By the same device, there ,—didst Thou hide 

thyself I 


. Far o-ff 

Bidding the senses five depart,—seeking refuge 

in trackless hill. 
With frames devoid of all but bare breath, 

spuming all delights ,— 
Ascetic saints in contemplation dwell; in (from) 
their vision Thou didst securely hide Thyself! 
Seeminyjme thing, then hot, eluding knowledge. 

Thou didst hide Thyself! 
When e’en of old J strove to find Thee, e’en when 

today I strive. 

Thou didst hide Thyself, Deceiver! 


BUT WE HAVE FOUND THEE NOW 


article begs to acknowledge that he has freely 

translation of the Tiru- 
m^am Md that he has himself rendered more portions into English. 

mixing up both. He craves the pardon of aD 
J®rsion. The only aim has been to give a clear Inter- 
S^d^ at thoughts and words. No attempt has been 
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HOW? 

THUS,—(answers Manikkavacagar) 

Then, while undying love dissolves my jrame, 

I cried; 

. ^twas then through all my limbs 

A honied sweetness He infused, arid made me 

blest. 

There is one device He cannot escape, whose lure He 
cannot resist. He falls into the net of devout love. 

Therefore His devotees, 

* saints who, abandoning all activities, their 
bonds cast of},—in freedom dwell and 
everlastingly perceive Him in themselves, 
they all have come as maidens with beauteous 
dark eyes to worship Him in the manner of 
human beings, Him, the Bridegroom of the 
awe-inspiring Goddess.* 

For the same reason 

Said sacred Vishnu and fiower-bom Brahma as 

they gazed 

on Civan*s form ," our days in vain we spend 

(here) 

Without going to earth and being bom (as 

human beings) ; *Tis earth 
*tis earth alone where Civan’s grace is wont 

to save! * 

For human beings, then, the way of worship is love, 
the consecration of oneself as the Lord’s Bride,—^the 
Nayaka-Nayaki bhdvam. 

Manikkavacagar in his own behalf and in behalf of 
all of us becomes the Lord’s Bride and in this third book 
of his great work dances step by step into the Lord’s heart 
till both hearts beat as one, and in fact there is none but 
ONE. 
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Section I 

LOVE CHERISHED IN SECRET 


We shall take one poem from each of the sixteen decads 
of this Book and trace the birth, growth and consummation 
of this Passionless Passion of the Lord’s Bride. 

She has hardly entered her teens. But she has already 
fallen in love with Madevan. She has not confided in any¬ 
one. But her companions always agog for a toothy bit of 
gossip have divined her secret. They come to her doors 
loudly singing the praises of Madevan.' She is in that state 
of ecstatic love when even the mention of her lover’s name 
sends a thrill through every fibre of her body. As soon as 
the strains of the song of Madevan reaches her ears she 
falls into a swoon. 

She had, however, through sheer exuberance of love, 
on occasions given away her secret. Her words are now 
used by her companions to torment her. She pretends 
absolute unconcern and would not accompany her friends 
to Madevan’s shrine. She is pestered to join in singing His 
praises. She cannot trust herself to do so without alto¬ 
gether betraying her secret. But her friends are importu¬ 
nate. ‘ You alone are fit to do so, do therefore in rapture 
melt and sing for us and all the world,—sing a song of thy 
Lord , beseeches one companion, while another entreats 
her to sing of Him “ Who from time everlasting is the First 
of Beings and the Only-One.” 

(i) 

How INDEED COULD ONE PRAISE HiM ? 

Willing yet unwilling, eager yet hesitant, she finds an 
excuse in His immeasurable greatness and turns on her 
companions with the impatient question,—‘ How indeed 
could one praise Him ? ’ For, 
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Far beneath the seven nether regions. 

AND ineffable ARE HiS BLOSSOM FEET ! 

His FLOWER-LADEN CROWN IS ALL KNOWLEDGE'S 

END ! 

A LADY BY HIM IS HiS FORM, BUT NOT THE ONLY 

ONt ! 

Though the Vedas, the heaven dwellers and 

ALL THE WORLD SING HiS PRAISES, 

Praises fall short of him, our unique com¬ 
panion, DWELLER IN HiS DEVOTEES. 

Therefore, O Ye of blameless lineage, 

HANDMAIDENS OF HaRAN’S SHRINE, 

What is His city ? His name ? who His kin ? 

who are not ? 

How sing we His praise ? 

—Tiruvempavaij 10. 

(iO 

Nevertheless His Form will I sing 

Her companions would not be put off. ‘ O beauteous 
gazelle, sing His Feet, the source of grace’, they beseeched 
her. And she sang. Over feature after feature of His face 
and form she dwelt with loving reminiscence and sang to 
her heart’s rejoicing. 

The fragmentary moon adorning her Lord’s head is 
the first feature which comes to her mind. Its cool 
brilliance is ever present before her eyes. It is one insignia 
which none else has a right to wear. It is His sole prero¬ 
gative. How many times without number has she seen it 
on hill tops and in the valleys as He went about His domain. 
When He sped to her in the gloaming darkness to keep the 
tryst, as He wended His way down the hill through winding 
paths and even pathless ways, the crescent moon flashed 
in and out of the latticed foliage, now far, now near, but 
ever assuring her of His presence and speedy coming. If 
for a brief moment for what seemed like eternity—^this 
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beacon of joy/was hid from her eyes while perhaps He 
pushed way through aisled courses of mountain streams, 
she could still always hear Him. He delighted in singing 
the enthralling sonorous chants of the Sama-Veda. Even 
while she went about the day's chores under the stern eyes 
of her mother her ears would keep eternal commune with 
Him. 

Lost in the reverie of these delights of the eye and the 
ear she forgot her fears, she forgot her companions, she 
forgot everything except her Beloved. With a secret joy^ 
suffusing her young face, with shining eyes searching the 
expanse of the hills before her for the flash of the crescent 
moon in the misty morning, with ears deaf to all sounds 
but the strains of His music, she lifted her voice and sang. 
Her companions and the world itself were silenced into 
amazed wonderment. 

He with the crescent moon, the bard of the 
Vedas, Lord of this vast domain. 

Donning the twisted thread, on stately steed 

He rides. 

Dusky is His throat, red-golden His form, 

ashes white thereon. 

First in all worlds is He : bliss unceasing,— 

The traditional boon—to His veteran devotees 

He gives. 

That all the world amazed be, let me 

beholding Him sing ! 

— Tiru-Ammanai, 9. 


(iu) 

Two and Two make One 

She has irrevocably lost her heart to him. “ My love 
is to Paranjoti ” she blurts out. She unceasingly thinks, 
dreams, speaks of Him alone. She loves to lisp His names, 
all of her own secret christening. Atthan^ Anandan, 
Amudan, she would roll these names round her tongue, 
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tasting them like sweets till their honied sweetness melted 
and filled her mouth. But He was still a riddle to her. He 
seemed now this, now that, always paradoxical pairs of 
opposites. Her heart was sore puzzled as He eluded her 
imderstanding. Now singing of Him, feature by loved 
feature, her puzzlement increases till she can bear it no 
longer and must confide in her companions. Even as the 
words issue haltingly out of her sweet lips the riddle is 
solved and her heavy clouded heart is illumined by divine 
understanding. Realisation of His catalystic quality comes 
to her in one inspired illumined flash. For when He enters 
(the heart) as the Lord of Love, He 

Melts the very hones, renders the two-jold 

deeds (karma) powerless; 

Weeds out the rooted griefs, purifies 

(her sense of) dualities. 

So that all that has gone before perish entire. 

So she exultingly sings. 

For Him who is the Vedas and sacrifices too ; 

For Him who is the real and unreal as well ; 

For Him who is the enlightenment and 

Ignorance dark besides ; 

For Him who is sorrow and bliss too ; 

For Him who is the half, who is the 

whole as well ; 

For Him who is bondage and the liberation ; 

For Him who is the first and the last ; 

For His anointment pound we the 

golden paste. 

— Tiru-p-porchunnam, 20. 


(iv) 

His infinite condescending Grace 

Immediately a sense of her utter imworthiness assails 
her.- Simultaneously, wonder at her good fortune and 
gratitude to Him for His infinite grace overwhelms her. 
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She realises only too well that her love cannot stand com¬ 
parison with Kannappan’s immeasurable love. But with 
a wry humour she sees that she is also beyond comparison, 
if only for her mite of a love. No one could have less. 
Forthwith her heart swells with joy and she sings, 

Love like Kannappan^s he did not find in me. 
Yet my sire, by my own measure, me too 

GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTED, 
And CEREMONIOUSLY COMMANDED ME, ' COME 
HITHER * : TO THAT FLOOD OF GRACE, 
Him WITH THE GOLDEN FORM ASH COVERED, 

GO HUM YOUR SONG, O KING OF BEES (MY 

heart) . 

-Tiru-k-kotthumhi, 4, 
(V) 

The Meeting 

She had so long worshipped Him from afar. Just a 
glimpse of the flashing crescent moon; His sweet voice 
waft^ in the wind; a blue patch on His throat, black 
against the golden and white skin; glimpses of these are 
her only acquaintance with Himu Even so, she had lost 
her heart to Him and had never thereafter even a fleeting 
glance for anyone else. All she has seen so far of Him 
were as good as not having seen Him. Now she is to meet 
Him. She meets Him face to face. Just as Sita, the while 
she feigned to trim her bangles, stole a glance at Rama 
and shed her doubts, assured that he who stood before her 
was the same one whom she had seen from her balcony and 
had lost her heart to, similarly our Lord’s bride receives 
confirmation and sings. 

The Lord of this beautiful vast domain,® 

AFTER he severed 
The root of my berth’s seedling, on none else 

__ HAVE I SET EYES ! 

3, * T^erences to the Vast Domais and the City are to God without 
and God within; the vast domain being the worlds upon worlds and the 
city being the city of tjje heart. This will be clear from the succeeding 
two section?. 
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Formless (then), now a form He wears. 

Singing 

The beautiful city* he graces, let us acclaim 

THIS CLEAR CONFIRMATION.® 

.. — Tiru-t-tellenam, 2. 


(Vi) 

GrOD Without 

Aldous Huxley in his Perennial Philosophy says, 

“ THAT ART THOU ’: ‘ Behold but One in all 
things’—God within and God without. There is a way 
to Reality in and through the soul, and there is a way 
to Reality in and through the world. Whether the 
ultimate goal can be reached by following either of the 
ways to the exclusion of the other is to be doubted. The 
third, best and hardest way is that which leads to‘ the 
divine Ground simultaneously in the perceiver and in 
that which is perceived.” 

Our Lord’s bride can but choose the ‘ best and hardest ’ 
way and therefore she beholds God without and God within. 
With awe she looks at His vast domain and beholds God 
without,—^Him whom Manikkavacagar elsewhere hails 
thus:— 

Permeating all things, each one He cherishes, 

behold Him! 

Our Lord’s bride proclaims this in song thus:— 

What He smears is white ash ; what He wears 

IS AN ANGRY SNAKE ; 

What He speaks with His lip& divine is the 

MYSTIC WORD, IT SEEMS, MY DEAR ! 

What matters what He smears, what He says, 

WHAT He wears ? 
The Lord, of all that hath life the essence 

IS He! 

^ — TirucchalaX, 1. 

^ = certainty, confirmation. 

= clear, devoid of doubt _ 

4 
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(vii) 

Gtod Within 

“ Though God is everywhere present, ” says William 
Law (quoted by Aldous Huxley in his 'Perennial Philo¬ 
sophy'), “yet He is only present to thee in the deepest 
and most central part of thy soul. The natural senses 
cannot possess God or unite thee to Him; nay, thy 
inward faculties of understanding, will and memory can 
only reach after God, but cannot be the place of His habi¬ 
tation in thee. But there is a root or depth of thee from 
where all these faculties come forth, as lines from a 
centre,® or as branches from the body of a tree. This 
depth is called the centre, the fund or the bottom of the 
soul. This depth is the unity, the eternity—I had almost 
said the infinity—of thy soul; for it is so infinite that 
nothing can satisfy it or give it rest but the infinity 
of God ” 

“ God within and God without,” goes on Aldous 
Huxley to explain,—“ these are two abstract notions 
which can be entertained by the understa n d in g and 
expressed in words. But the facts to which these notions 
refer cannot be realised and experienced except in ‘ the 
deepest and most central part of the soulAnd this is 
true no less of God without than of God within.” 

Accordingly the Lord’s bride proceeds to realise no less 
God without than God within in the deepest and most 
central part of her soul. Hence her song :— 

(After) many a day praising Him and serving 

Him, His blossom feet, 
In my heart He planted, the G^eat One ; 

and as beauteous flame. 
Tearing the fibres of my heart, He took me 
UNDER Hrs sway. His twin feet 
Golden became. This let us sing and 

PLUCK flowers (for Him) ! 

— Tiru-p-poovalli, 9. 

e The Mundaka Upanlshad says , “ Where the arteries of the body are 
brought together like the spokes in the centre of the wheeL within it 
(this self moves about) becoming manifold." 
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(viii) 

His Prowess 

Realising God within and God without in the deepest 
and most central part of her soul, she sings His great 
prowess. 

Two arrows we saw not—^ iN Ekambar^s hand ! 

One arrow—three cities I-t-jump for joy ! 

And one was too MAify !—jump for joy ! 

(ix) 

Open Avowal 

Thus her passion progresses, grows, fills her being and 
can no longer be contained in secrecy. ‘Posing as one 

moved by compassion. He has entered her heart and 
enslaved her, and has made her the target of public slander.’ 
The point of no return has been crossed. Her plight over¬ 
powers her reticence and modesty and impels her to rush 
into the presence of her Beloved to shamelessly declare her 
passion, unmindful of the assemblage round Him. She 
rushes in, dancing in ecstatic joy and longingly sinks her 
glance on His shoulders. So unbecoming of a modest 
demure maiden. Utterly shameless, senseless baring of her 
heart-locked secret. But she could not help it. Her love 
would not be contained ciny longer. She need not speak. 
Her immodest stare speaks volumes. Elsewhere Manikka- 
vacagar sings. 

Enter shall I,—mine alone are Thy sacred feet: 
standing amidst saints that adore Thee I 

Shall laugh, staring at Thy familiar’^ shoulder,^ 

me an immodest cur! 

1 familiar: the shoulders in which she has, in their secret trysts, often 
nestled her head. 

® Kamban’s readers will recall to memory these lines of his: 

*' The pair of lances dolled her (Sita’s) glance 
Sank deep in shoulders broad of handsome Ram.” 

—Balakandam, Padalam 10, vers* 37. 
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Here the Lord’s bride sings with utter abandon. 

Pride we have lost, wisdom we have forgot, 

YE MAIDENS FAlR ! 

We think but of the cintured feet of Him, 

Lokd of the south, 
Whom heaven adores ! the rapturous Dancer^s 

GRACE IF WE OBTAIN, 

His slaves,—forthwith in rapture lost, 

shall WE DANCE GAZING ON HiS SHOULDERS ! 

— TirU't-tolnokkam, 8. 

Thus every true lover of God has to publicly proclaim his 
love so that his passion may be purified and transformed 
into Passionless Passion. Manikkavacagar relates the 
experience of this transformation in the last poem of this 
decad thus:— 

Let tLS sing 

Of the ineffable Inner Light,—the Most Mighty 

entering my heart; 
Of the crossing of the shoreless vast Sea of Lust ; 
Of the headlong flight of the craving senses’ 

vultures, robbed of their prey; 
Of the destruction of their eyrie too! 

(x) 

Swing Ye Low, Swing Ye High 

The point of no return has been crossed. A new fear 
assails her now. She sinks into despair. Will He accept 
her or spurn her and her love ? Her heart reassures her. 
‘ Fear not, He will assuredly accept you ’, says the heart. 
What will be the sign ? He will sever the cycle of Death 
and Birth. Reassured, she and her heart swing in delirious 
joy and sing :— 

His throat the poison holds ; Lord of the 

heavenly ones ; 
P’rom uttara-koca-mangai^s gem-like cloud 

CAPPED mansion 
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He will come with her whose words are 

MUSIC ; AND IN His slaves’ 
Hearts take abode : elixir of deathlessness 

WILL WELL UP (in OUR HEARTS) AS He IN 

His grace 

Sunders (the bonds of) death and birth. Let 

us His HOLY praises SING, 
O YE who wear rows OF BRACELETS WHITE ! AND 

SWING IN the golden SWING ! 

— Tiru-p~ponnoosal, 4. 

Here ends the Secret Courtship, 

Section II 

PUBLIC DECLARATION AND UNION 

(xi) 

Declaration 

Their love has become the talk of the whole town. It 
cannot be very long before the mother of the Lord’s bride 
comes to hear of it. Before this happens she must be told, 
she must be confided in, her blessings, her invaluable 
wisdom, understanding and help should be secured. The 
Lord’s bride therefore seeks her mother when she is alone. 
Tongue-tied, guilty, shame and shyness two shakles on her 
feet, she is driven forward by love and sheer necessity. 
As she nears her mother, she rushes forward and in a 
sudden close embrace buries her face in her mother’s 
ample bosom, and between muffled sobs cries ‘ Mother ! ’ 

Eternal bridegroom, the utterly beautiful ; 
Since He fills her heart she could only cry 

‘ Mother ! ’ 

He who dwells in her heart,—the Southerner, 

the vast domain’s 
Lord—since He is bliss, she could only cry 

‘Mother!’ 

— Annai-p-patthu, 3. 
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(xii) 

Inyttation 

Though she only cried ‘ Mother ’ and would say 
nothing else, her mother, a person of perfect understanding, 
divined her daughter’s secret and bade her send for Him. 
The Lord’s bride rushes out in great joy to entreat the 
Kuyil, lovers’ winged messenger, to call Him hither. She 
begs the Kuyil, 

Thou kuyil small, that dost frequent the 
GROVE with honey-sweet FRUIT RICH, PAY 
HEED TO THIS ! 

The bounteous Lord, who spurning the 

HEAVENS, ENTERED THIS EARTH, AND MADE MEN 

His own ; 

The Only-one who disregarding the flesh 

ENTERED MY HEART AND MY SENTIENT LIFE 
BECAME ;— 

The Bridegroom of her who won Him with 

GENTLE EYES THAT EXCEL THE FAWN’S,—GO 
THOU AND BID HiM COME HITHER ! 

— Kuyil-^patthu, 4. 


(xiii) 


State Arrival 


He comes. He comes in state and she would proclaim 
His heraldry; but in His presence she becomes tongue- 
tied. But her mother and her people should know His 
N^e and fame; His kingdom, capital, river and range; 
His steed and arms; His war-drum and favourite flower, 
and^s banner. She therefore turns to her loquacious 
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parrot to whom on many a lonesome wistful night she had 
repeated item by loved item His sweet Name and proud 
fame, and begs the bird to announce Him. 

She would not, however, have her mother and kinsmen 
think that she had taught the parrot His Name. “ Speak 
His Name,” she commands the bird, “recollecting what 
you have heard Brahma and Vishnu address Him.” 

Parrot fair and young ! recollect and tell 

THE RENOWNED SACRED NAME 

Of our Lord of vast domain,—* AROORAN ’, 
‘SEMPERUMAN’, 

Or as you HAVE HEARD BrAHMA AND ViSHNU 
SAY,— 

‘.Milord‘Overlord of the gods’! 

— Tiru-t-tasangam, 1. 


(xiv) 

He is arisen in Me 

Aldous Huxley quotes the following extracts in his 
‘ Perennial Philosophy ’; 

“ Goodness^® needeth not to enter into the soul, for 
it is there already, only it is unperceived.” 

—The Theologica Germanica. 

“ When the Ten Thousand things are viewed in their 
oneness, we return to the Origin and remain where we 
have always bera.” 

—Sen Tsen. 


and proceeds to explain as follows 

“ It is because we don’t know Who we are, because 
we are unaware that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us, 

that we behave in the.ways that are so characteris* 

tically human. We are saved, we are liberated and 
enlightened, by perceiving the hitherto imperceived good 


10 same as Godness. 
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that is already within us, by returning to our eternal 
Ground and remaining where, without knowing it, we 
have always been.” 

on the advent of the Beloved, the Lord’s 
bride experiences this same revelation (which Aldous 
Huxley speaks of) and communicates it to her people. Him 
whom she could describe so far in vague phrases only— 
such as ‘ the flavour of the fruit ’, or ‘ nectar or ‘ lo, it is 
difficult to apprehend or ‘ O, it is so simple or ‘ even the 
immortals know it not’,—she could now with assurance 
affirm, “ This is He, this His beautiful form She has 
realised in herself the Truth in the doctrine,' Tat twam asi ’ 
—‘ That art Thou She has gained the unitive knowledge 
of the divine Ground. Therefore she sings, 

‘ The flavour of the fruit is that ’; 

* AMBROSIA THAT ’ ; 

‘ That can rarely be known ’; ‘ so accessible 
(still) ’! thus immortals too know not 1 

O DWELLER in UtTARA-KOCA-MANCAT’S SWEET 

■A. 

PERFUMED GROVES ! 

Who hast assumed sway over us and hast 
IN Thy grace come hither 

That we may declare, ‘ Tms is His sacred form, 
this is He ’ ; 

What is Thy will for our service ? 
that we shall heed. 

Our Mighty Lord, arise in us. 

(XV) 

Show me a sign 

All saints, prophets, sages, enlightened ones have all 
down the ages recd.ved a sign,—a proof of the apprehension 
of the one Reality. Rev. Pope translates the sub-title of 
this decad as * Eternal Reality For the sign is the seal 
of a covenant, it is the dispeller of the dread of being 
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fflrsaken, it is the conferment of the Eternal Reality. The 
Lord’s Bride also asks for a sign. 

The mistress^ dwells in MmMosT of Thyself ; 
Within the mistress centred dwellest Thou ; 
O OUR primal Lord whose being knows no end ; 
Who dwellest in the sacred golden hall (of 
MY heart) ! 

Midst of^Thy servant if both Ye dwell, 

Ever give me Thy servant the grace 
Amidst Thy* lowliest servants to abide ;— 
That my heart’s purpose be fulfilled. 

— Koil-mootim-tiru-p-padigam, 1. 
(xvi) 

Dying to Self 

The consummation of the Passionless Passion is the 
consumation of the self. This is the law to which saints 
all over the world and all down the ages have borne 
testimony, as the following extracts (quoted by Aldous 
Auxley in his ' Perennial Philosophy ’) will show. 

The Beloved is all in all; the lover merely veils 

Him; 

The Beloved is all that lives, the lover a dead thing. 

—Jalal-uddin-Rximi. 

My Me is God, nor do I recognise any other 
Me except my God Himself. 

—St. Catherine of Genoa. 

I 

Our Lord’s Bride ‘ dies to her self ’ singing thus : — 

This day in grace to me. Thou risest in my 

HEART— 

A SUN bidding the darkness flee ! 

On this Thy nature manifest I thought till 

all thought ceased to be.“ 

n Divine Grace. 

12 Thinking is a sign of separateness, of duality. 

5 
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Thine ‘ none-but-thyness ’ 

Goes forth, goes forth (into all things} as 

ATOM BY infinitesimal ATOM TILL THOU 
ALONE ART ! 

O, CiVAN WHO DWELLEST IN THE VAST DOMAIN, 

Thou art not one, thou apart none art ! 

Who can indeed khow Thee 

— KoiUtiru-p-padigam, 7. 

Manikkavacagar thus loved and gained the Lord, and he 
has bequeathed to us his first-hand accounts of the one 
Reality which he was able to apprehend. Let us be worthy 
of this priceless heritage and through his blessings become 
loving, pure in heart and poor in spirit so that we too may 
be possessed by this Passionless Passion and die to our self 
to become alive to the Kingdom of God within us, where, 
without Imowing it, we have always been.” 


13The answer is'not ‘nonebut ‘I know Thee’. For the Kena 
Vpanishad says, “To whomsoever It (the Brahman) is not known, to 
him It is known; to whomsoever It is known, he does not know. It is 
not understood by those who understand It; It is understood by those 
who do not understand It.” 

Please also refer tp the quotations from William Law and Aldous 
Huxley under the section ‘God within' regarding the futility of under¬ 
standing etc. as aids for possessing God. 

14 This article is humbly dedicated to Shri V. Subbarayar of Matunga, 
Bombay, a nectarine ocean of intuitive knowledge of the Tiruvacagam, 
of the waters of which it was given to this writer to take but a sip-much 
less indeed. 



The Development of 
Tamilian Religious Thought 

SWAMI VIPULANANDA* 


I 

Introductory 

The beginnings of Tamilian-civilisation may be traced 
far back to the ancient days, when the waters of the Pahruli 
river brought fertility to the regions that extended south¬ 
wards beyond Kumari (the present Cape Comorin). The 
Pandya king, Ma Kirti, at whose court the Tholkappiyam 
was published flourished before the time of the great 
deluge ^ which submerged several ranges of hills,' the river 
J?ahruli and the forty-nine countries adjoining it. The 
waters of the Indian Ocean roll over the spot where the 
proud city of Kavadapuram^ stood. This city of great 
wealth, ‘ rich in gold, celestial and adorned with pearls and 
gems was the second capital city of the Pandyan kingdom ; 
the original seat of government, Thenmadura, was situated 
further south and was swallowed up by the sea at the end 
of the first Oozhi. The commentator Nacchinarkiniyar 
ascribed to King Ma Kirti ^ a long reign of twenty-four 
thousand years and proceeds to say that the scholars at this 
old king’s court were, therefore, men of matchless wisdom. 
If years mean anything, Ma Kirti and his courtiers should 
certainly be the possessors of very ripe wisdom. Never- 

* This ^ticle contributed by the late Swanxi Vipulananda was originally 
published in the Annamalai University Journal and is now republished 
with the permission of the’ University. 

1 ChUappadikaram XI, 17-22; Kali-thokai CIV 1-4; Tholkappiyam; 
Paylram Comm.; Karpiyal 4 Comm., and Marapiyal 94 Comm., Purananuru 
VI, 2 and IX, 11. 

3 ValmiJd Ramayanam, Kis hkindakanHam, XLI, 19. 

3 Tholkappiyam ; Payiram Comm. 
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the-less we, who belong to a short-lived race of mortals, 
whose average span of life does not exceed the proverbial 
three score years and ten, refuse to see eye to eye with 
Nacchinarkiniyar, when he makes this pre-diluvian 
monarch go through the dull routine of a king’s life for such 
a long number of years. Although the tradition may be 
unacceptable for purposes of historical investigation, it may 
not bd uninteresting to seek for and discover its origin. 
The existence of parallel traditions in Sumerian history 
suggests the possibility of a common source. The king 
lists* of Larsa give the names of eight kings before the 
deluge who reigned for periods ranging between 18,600 and 
43,200 years. The civilisation of the Mesopotamian valley 
has a special interest to students of Tamil culture, for the 
ancient Sumerians are said to bear most resemblance to the 
Dravidian ethnic type of India.® The discoverjrnofTnonu- 
ments® belonging to the First Dynasty of Ur (^100-2930 
B.C.), the third after the Flood, has proved to a certain 
extent that the records left by the scribes of ancient Sumer 
are not altogether legendary. The archaeological finds at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro may throw fuller light on the 
racial and cultural connexions of the Sumerians and the 
ancient Dravidians, and the antiquity of the Sumero- 
Dravidian civilisation. The account given by Berosus’ in 
the third or fourth century before Christ appears to suggest 
that the early settlers of Sumer arrived by sea, bringing 
with them a fully developed civilisation. This civilisation 
may possibly have arisen in the submerged Tamil, lands that 
extended to the south of Kumari. 

Coming back to the court of King Ma Kirti, we see 
Tholkappiyar seated in the midst of an assembly of learned 
pandits, expounding his immortal treatise. Opposite to 
him sits Athankottasan, a relentless critic, who, at the 
instigation of the sage Agattiyar (Sanskrit-Agastya), points 
out many flaws in the book. Tholkappiyar successfully 

^ 5, 6, 7 C. L. WoUey: The Sumerians (Oxford) pages 21, 30, 187 
and 189; H. R. Hall: The Ancient History o‘/ the Near East (Methuen) 
pages 173, 174 and 177. 
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meets the points raised by Athankottasan and the book 
receives the approbation of the wise men of Ma Kirti’s court. 
From thenceforward the Tholjcappiyam becomes the most 
authoritative treatise on Tamil language and Tamil culture. 
From internal evidence, one is led to believe that the book 
was written at a time when the Aryan culture was just 
beginning to influence the social and religious life of the 
ancient Tamihans. Nacchinarkiniyar says that the Thol- 
ka/ppiyam existed before the time of Vyasa,® the compiler 
of the Vedas and the author of the Mahahharata. The high 
standard of excellence reached by the book shows that the 
Tamils at this time were a highly civilized people. The 
sage Agattiyar came into a land which was civilized and 
wealthy. There are a good many legends centering round 
the name of this sage. He is said to have started from the 
Meru ; passing through Dwarapathi (Dwarasamudram), he 
proceeded southwards with a band of followers until he 
reached Tamilakam. After his arrival, the Pothiya® hill, 
where he fixes up his abode becomes as famous as the 
Himalayas, the Kaviri^® river (Cauvery) which is said to 
have originated from his water-pot becomes the sacred 
Ganges of the South ; Kanta-man,“ the Chola king, who 
sought his protection is saved from the murderous battleaxe 
of Parasurama, the protagonist of priestly power; the 
mighty Ravana^^ crosses the sage’s path and becomes sub¬ 
dued (literally bound) not by force of arms, but by the 
subtly persuasive power of music. The sage is said to have 
spent years in the island of Ceylon, practising severe 
austerities. Later he becomes deified and we see temples 
erected to him in far-off Java. This half-mythical figure 
stands in the hoary past as the synthesis of two great 
cultures, the Aryan and the Dravidian, which hke the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna was to progress ever 
afterwards as an undivided single life-giving current. 

» Tholkappiyam: Payiram Comm. 

« ChiOappadXkaram I, 14; in, 1 ; vm, 3; XV, 14; XXVII, 67. 

w Manvmekhalai, Padikam 12. 

u Manimekhdlait XXn, S5. 

^ Tholkappiyam: Payiram Comm. 
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The earliest existing literary records of Taimlakam 
are to be found among the anthologies known as the Sangam 
classics. Rescued from palm-leaf manuscripts and brought 
to light during the last three or four decades, these antho¬ 
logies open up an entirely new world, entering into which 
one meets with a god-like race of men and women, strong 
in physique, possessed of a keen intellect, proud, valiant, 
active and energetic. They appear to have given little or 
no thought to metaphysical speculations. Life in those 
remote times was strenuous and the hero, who won renown 
by steady perseverance and indomitable courage, either in 
the battle-field or in the more peaceful avocations of life, 
was held up as the ideal to be followed. He, whose valour 
was sung by bards here on earth, was sure of mounting 
the celestial car, which carried the soul in its ascent to the 
abode of the Immortals.^^ This earliest epoch in the civili¬ 
sation of the Tamils is the age'in which Heroism was exalted 
to the position of a religion. The acquisition of fame was 
held up as the motive for virtuous action and the perform¬ 
ance of strenuous deeds of valour. 

The War-God Muruga, .ruddy-complexioned, resem¬ 
bling the sim at dawn, was worshipped from the earliest 
times as the ideal of unfailing Achievement.^^ His mother, 
the great Goddess, whom the Tamilian soldiers invoked in 
the field of battle was known as Korravai,^® the Victorious 
One. Even in those early d^ys, there were philosophers, 
Arivar, who by years of mental discipline had attained 
intuitive insight into the past, the present and the future; 
and there were also anchorites, Thapathar who performed 
severe austerities; the Arivar and the Thapathar having 
the attainment of Truth as the sole aim of life worshipped 
Shiva, the unborn, the embodiment of Truth.^® To those 
who shrank from the path of Truth, the God of Truth 
appeared as the God of Wrath and Destruction. Mayon, 

13 PuTOTWinuru, XXVn, 7-9. 

14 Purananuru, LVI, 14. 

15 See Thoikappiyam Purattinai lyal and PurapporuI-venba-nuiUii. 

15 Paripddal. V. 33. 
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the blue-complexioned, was the embodiment of Fame.” 
His brother, Valiyon, whose complexion was as white as a 
conch-shell, was the personification of undisputed 
Strengtl:i>” Ifidra and Varuna ranked only as demi-gods. 
It is said that the Chola King, Thodi-thol-chempian,^® went 
as an ally of the king of the celestials and broke down the 
three hanging fortresses of the Asuras. In sealing a bond 
of friendship, the king of the celestials agreed to visit the 
Chola capital once a year and participate in the great 
festival which was held in his honour for eight and twenty 
days. This was the origin of the Indravila. Mention is 
made of a Pandya king Vadimp-alamba-minra-pandyan who 
instituted a festival in- honour of the Sea-god.*® One of his 
descendants not only discarded this festival but also hurled 
a lance of defiance at the Sea-god, whereupon the enraged 
sea*^ swept av/ay the Pahruli river, several ranges of hills 
and a goodly portion of the Pandya dominions. The un¬ 
daunted Pandya marched northwards and conquered new 
lands to make up for the loss he had sustained.* Old King 
Ma KirtP defied the very gods and looked upon them as 
mere quarrelsome children. Once when he heard that 
hostilities were about to break out between the Devas and 
the Asuras, he interposed and asked them to lay down their 
arms and added the threat that if either party were to resort 
to acts of violence, his strong right arm would smite down 
the miscreants. The threat went home and both parties 
slunk away in terror from the presence of the mighty 
monarch. These legends help us to gain some insight into 
the ideals and aspirations that stirred the heart of the old 
Tamil warrior. 

Paripadal, one of the Sangam anthologies, makes 
mention of the Vedic pantheon** of gods, such as the twelve 

17 Puram, LVL 13. 

ift Pwram, LVI, 12. 

18 Manimekhalai L 4-10. 

*0 Puram, DC, 10. 

21 Chilappadikaram XI, 17-22. 

22 Iraiyanar Akapporul Sutra, 35 Comm. 

23 Paripwial m. 6-8; ym, 4-8. 
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Adityas, the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras and the twin 
Asvini-devas; but the worship of these deities had not yet 
taken root among the mass of the people. Some of the 
kings were persuaded to perform Vedic sacrifices, which 
they did more for the purpose of winning earthly renown 
than for the achieving of heavenly rewards. One of the 
Pandya kings, Muthu-kudumi Peru Vazhuthi, who lived 
before the time of the submergence of the Pahruli river, 
had the distinguishing epithet of Pal-yaga-salai, which 
means the possessor of many sacrificial halls and another 
Chola king is known as Peru-nar-killi who performed the 
Rajasuya sacrifice. Early Aryan thought appears to have 
been introduced into Tamilakam with Vedic ritualism. 

The Tholkappiyam and the Paripadal make incidental 
mention of the early speculations concerning the Universe, 
man’s place in it and the ultimate destiny of humanity. 
The Sankhya system of philosophy was in vogue from very 
early times*; attention, however, does not appear to have 
been centred round the study of philosophy, until the 
coming of the Jains and Buddhists. Within a century or 
two after the time of their illustrious founders, these great 
religions appear to have been introduced into Tamilakam. 
Somewhere about this time, there appeared on the firma¬ 
ment of Tamilakam a star of the first magnitude which 
continues to shed its lustre even to this day. Tiruvalluvar, 
whose name is known to all parts of the civilized world, 
and whose teachings have lent a •unique grandeur to the 
language in which they were uttered, lived in an age of 
great intellectual activity. The ferment, introduced by the 
great heresies of Jainism and Buddhism, made the ex¬ 
ponents of Vaidika Dharma to revalue the traditional 
teachings and to formulate a course of conduct which, while 
remaining •within the established tenets of the ancient 
Dharma, would also appeal to those who would not accept 
the authority of the Vedas. The Universal gospel of Tiru¬ 
valluvar met this demand and has ever since been acclainied 
as the Uttara Veda. 
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When Buddhism and Jainism were first introduced, 
they were considered merely as systems of thought and 
were received with open arms. The disciplined life of the 
monk and the self-sacrifice shown by him may have 
appealed to the hardy Tamil warrior. The old soldier, who 
might have grown world-weary of the endless number of 
battles he was called upon to fight, may have found a 
refuge in the seclusion of monasteries. Those who suffered 
great bereavements, such as the fathers of Kovalan and 
Kannald, entered the monasteries to pass the last days of 
their lives. Princes of the royal blood, such as Ilanko- 
adikal, embraced a life of poverty to follow the example 
of the noble ascetic, the scion of the Sakya clan. Along 
with Buddhism and Jainism, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
philosophies were introduced into Tamilakam. In those 
remote times, the Mimamsa system does not appear to have 
been divided into the Purva and the Uttara Mimamsas. 
Lokayata (materialism), Buddhism, the Sankhya, the 
Nyaya, the Vaiseshika and the Mimamsa systems are known 
as the six systems of philosophy in the time of the Mani- 
mekhalai.^* A great impetus was given to the cultivation of 
learning and some of the Tamilian Buddhist scholars went 
to China, Tibet and the island of Java carrying with them 
the torch of knowledge. Mention is made in the Mani- 
mekhalai of the famous Buddhist teacher, Ara-vana-adikal. 
The name may be translated into Sanskrit as Dharma- 
swarupa. He is the hero of the epic, as much as his disciple, 
the Bhikshuni Manimekhalai, is the heroine. The fact that 
he was extremely aged is mentioned in several places in the 
poem. The force of his personality appears to have gained 
many adherents to the path of Buddhism. Later on 
Buddhism and Jainism gained ground to such an extent 
that they gave up the spirit of toleration which characteri¬ 
zed them at the beginning and became aggressive religions. 
They aimed at the conversion of the whole of Tamilakam 
and attempted to do this by winning over the exclusive 
patronage of princes and scholars. After the destruction 

M Manimekhalai XXVIL 
6 
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of Pukar (Kavirippumpattinam), which event took place 
somewhere about the end of the second century, the Chola 
capital is transferred to Uraiyur. Madura suffers from a 
severe drought and famine for twelve years. The poets 
of the Sangam disperse and the glories of the good old days 
become a mere memory of the past. Several Northern 
dynasties, that cast covetous eyes upon the wealth of 
Tamilakam, find an opportune moment to gain a foothold 
in the South ; an Aryan expeditionary force from the North 
app0ars to have invaded Tamilakam as early as the time 
of the Pandya king mentioned in the Chilappadikaram. 
This invasion was successfully resisted and the king is, 
therefore, known to history as Arya-padai-kadantha 
Neduncheliyan. Subsequently, the Aryan hordes make a 
clean sweep of the country and in the next century we see 
Pallava kings well-established in Kanchi. The Chola and 
the Pandya dynasties suffer a temporary eclipse and the 
whole country passes through a period of transition, at the 
end of which, we find that the North had achieved a cultural 
conquest even more pronounced than the political conquest. 
The very names of the Pandya and Chola kings become 
Sanskritized. 

It was during this time, perhaps by the end of the 
third century or a little earlier, that the Yoga system of 
philosophy began to appear in Tamilakam. Tradition says 
that Patanjali lived at Chidambaram and wrote his com¬ 
mentary on Panini’s grammar,' a treatise on medicine, his 
immortal treatise on Yoga and the Tantric rules for the 
worship of Nataraja. The. sage is represented as* a Naga 
and is considered as an incarnation of Sesha Naga. This 
seems to suggest that the theory and practice of Yoga were 
developed among the ancient Nagas. Patanjali’s name is 
coupled with that of Vyagrapada, another sage, who is said 
to have arrived at Chidambaram earlier. This sage is re¬ 
presented with eyes in his toes. Is he to be identified with 
Akshapada, the father of Nyaya Sastra ? These two sages 
are said to be the first to witness the cosmic dance of 
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Nataraja. The account may be symbolic of the fact that 
the supreme truth of the Shaiva religion can only be dis¬ 
cerned by the combined eyes of Yoga and Nyaya. By 
saying so, we do not in the least deny, the historicity of the 
two sages mentioned above. The Agamic cult of worship, 
which probably existed as a secret cult from early times, 
was elaborated during this period, It was certainly 
enriched by the influx of Tantric thought from the North. 
The worship of Ganesha, the elephant-headed God, whose 
form is that of the Pranava mantra is recognised in the 
Yoga system. 

Yoga and Tantra engaged the attention of Siddhars and 
recluses. Before they could filter down to the mass of the 
people, it was necessary that the doctrines taught by them 
should be actualized in the lives of one or more saintly 
personages. Karaikkal Ammaiyar or Karaikkal Pei (the 
demoness of Karaikkal), as she called herself, was blessed 
-with a vision of the mystic dance at Tiruvalangadu, and 
having the gift of song,, she has sung in immortal verse the 
glory of the vision that was vouchsafed unto her; the first 
Alwars of Vaishnavism were probably contemporaries of 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar. Cholan Chenganan, the builder of 
many temples, also probably lived about this time. In the 
middle of the seventh century came Tirugnana Sambandhar, 
the child-saint of Shiyali, who in his third year was blessed 
with the Divine vision and from thence-forward looked 
upon Shiva and Parvati as his parents. The saintly old 
Appar, who in his young days entered a Jain monastery 
and later on embraced Shaivaism, is a contemporary of 
Sambandhar. Many sects^^ of Shaivaism, which are at 
present known only by name, were in active existence at 
the time of Appar. Kapalis who made use of human skulls 
as begging bowls, Mavratis with long matted hair and 
garlands of bones, Pasupathars and others were seen in the 
streets of Kanchi and Tiruvarur. There was a whole galaxy 
of saints at this epoch. Andal, the mystic poetess, the 


Appar, Devaram —^Tiruvarur, Tiruvatirai-Ttrupadikam. 
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beloved bride of Sri Ranganatha, and her saintly father, 
Periyalwar, lived about this time. Sundaramurti-Nayanar, 
the last of the Devara hjnnnists, came about two centuries 
later. Tirumangaimannan, the Vaishnava saint, is proba¬ 
bly a contemporary of Sundarar. Sambandhar, Appar and 
Sundarar have left behind beautiful songs in praise of Shiva, 
which to this day form the holy book of the Shaivites. 
Alwars have left behind the Tiruvaimoli, the Tamil Veda 
of the Vaishnavites. Manickavasagar, the prince of 
mystics, completed the work of Shaiva revival started by 
the Devara hymnists.^® Buddhism disappeared from South 
India; but the unseen gentle influence of the Buddha, the 
ideal of compassion to all living creatures and the ethical 
principles expounded by Him, persisted and became per¬ 
manently incorporated in the religious life of Tamilakam. 
Jainism, although it received a set-back, continued to exist 
in the monasteries, which, besides being centres of religious 
life, were also functioning as a sort of grammar schools. 
The elementary treatises on Grammar, Prosody and Poetics 
and the metrical lexicons (Nighantus), placed in the hands 
of young students of Tamil even to this day, have come 
from mediaeval Jain monasteries. 


The Alwars and the Nayanmars breathed new life 
into the people and roused them from their lethargy. The 
pessimistic attitude of mind fostered in the Jain and 
Buddhist monasteries gave place to a living faith. The 
glorious example of the Shaivite and Vaishnavite saints 
helped the votaries of these religions to lead a life of 
service and selfless devotion. Princes lavished their 
wealth in budding temples and in patronising poets. The 
old dynasties of Tamilakam felt their own strength and 
refused to pay tribute to alien monarchs.^ By successful 
encounters they not only freed themselves from the foreign 
yoke but also subdued their erstwhile rulers. Perhaps, it 


26 The date of Mamckavasakar is yet an open question; there are 
^ong reasoxis in support of the claim put forward by some scholars 
fixing his date to the end of the third century, 

*7 Sundarar Devaram: Koil-padikam. 
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was during this time that the religion and culture of South 
India spread to far-off Champa and Cambodia. As a result 
of the awakening of the spirit, subsequent centuries 
witness an unprecedented literary revival. Jayam- 
kondan’s KcdingattupaTcini and Kamban’s immortal epic 
reach such heights as were never before reached. Kamba- 
Ramayanam truly reflects the religious thought of the age 
in which it was written. The old cult of heroism, which 
regarded valour as the supreme virtue and immortal fame 
here on earth as the equivalent of immortality hereafter, 
forms the basis of the lives so beautifully depicted by 
Kamban. The great God, who forgot His divinity on 
hearing the wails of a suffering world, walks in the midst 
of kings, outcastes and recluses as a man among men 
sharing their joys and sorrows. In Him, the Kshatriya 
ideal of life finds its fullest manifestation. Kamban has 
pictured this ideal to its utmost perfection. We find 
contemporary kings and princes of the royal blood vying 
with one another in honouring this great poet, who stands 
unparalleled as the poet of manliness and Kshatriya 
prowess. The Devara hymns, the works of Manicka- 
vasagar and Saint Tirumular and of various other Shaiva 
poets were collected and arranged into the eleven Tiru- 
murais or holy books of Shaivaism and Sekkilar wrote his 
story of the Shaiva saints which formed the twelfth 
Tirumurai. Ramanuja, the great exponent of Visishta- 
dwaita, lived about this time. The sacred utterances of 
the Alwars were collected and arranged and formed the' 
authoritative scriptures of the Vaishnavas. 

We pass on and come to an age, in which men’s minds 
turn once more to philosophical speculations. Meikandan 
appears on the scene. The same Divine power, which 
made the child of Shiyali (St. Tirugnana-Sambandhar) 
utter words of wisdom couched in the language of poesy, 
speaks once more through the tongue of the child of 
Tiruvennainallur. The inspired message is now given in 
the language of philosophy, the language of dialectics anH 
abstract, thought. The message is, however, the same. It 
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is not mere scholastic philosophy that Meikandan 
expounded. The first half of Siva-gnana-bodham discusses 
the nature of bondage and freedom and the second half 
points out the path to the attainment of freedom. Herein 
we find a synthesis of pure reason and Yogic mysticism 
which transcends the bounds of reason. Sakala-agama- 
panditha, the Brahihan philosopher, surrenders at the feet 
of this Vellalah boy and becomes his first disciple, taking 
the name of Arulnandi-Sivacharya. He composes the 
Siva-gnana-Siddhiyar and Irupa-irujpathu and hands over 
the torch of l^owledge to Marai-gnana-Sambandhar, who 
hands it over to Umapathi-Sivacharya. Umapathi is the 
author of no less than eight works on Saiva Siddhanta of 
which one, the Sankalpa-Nirakarana, probably the last, 
was written in the Saka year 1235 (that is 620 years ago). 

About the same time, Malik Kafur occupied the city 
of Madura and the subsequent centuries witness the decline 
and fall of the Pandyas and the Cholas. Foreign invasions, 
civil wars and internecine intrigues well-nigh exhaust the 
energy of the hardy Tamil race. With the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar, Hindu independence becomes a memory of the past 
and a sort of mental stupor sets down upon the people; 
they begin to dream of past glories. The world, in which 
they lived and moved and had their being, had no attrac¬ 
tion for them; they directed their thoughts to regions 
situated far beyond the mortal ken. Despair seizes the 
heart of the people, they feel tired of life and shrink in 
horror from the tortures that might await them on the 
other side of the grave. The old Tamil warrior, who 
laughed at death, never thought of inventing a hell; the 
Buddhists introduced a few, but the priests who came into 
prominence in this age of degradation ushered into existence 
twenty-eight crores of hells. The heroic legends of the 
Sangam age were almost forgotten; the Jataka Tales 
imported by the Buddhists were metamorphosed into new 
shapes; stories centering round the sage Agastya, episodes 
from the great epics and tales, fabricated by priestly story¬ 
tellers, to illustrate the inexorable working of Karma 
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supplied the material for unusually long poetical composi¬ 
tions called Sthala-puranams. The vast majority of these 
compositions are but the echoes of the only consolation 
which priest-craft had to offer to a fallen and degraded 
people. They exhort the readers not to mind their present 
trials and tribulations but to make regular offerings to the 
deities, bathe in the sacred waters, observe fasts and 
prepare themselves to gain safe entrance to the portals of 
heaven, ordering out their present life in strict conformity 
to the dictates of their rightful spiritual guardians, the 
priests. Monasteries sprung up all over the country. 
Founded upon Buddhist and Jain models, these institutions 
fostered to a certain extent religious and secular learning. 
But their main function was the offering of elaborate 
worship to the deities and the departed saints who founded 
the Order. The presiding abbot was paid divine honours 
even during his lifetime. Slowly and steadily these houses 
of reHgion began to accumulate large funds. Flatterers 
appeared in the guise of poets and received sumptuous 
meals and costly presents from the presiding abbots. The 
abbot, secure in his exalted eminence, often led a life of 
irresponsible ease and knew little or nothing of the miseries 
of the poor and the downtrodden. The poor people were 
daily growing poorer, and genuine scholarship was 
languishing for want of patronage, while a motley crowd 
of idle parasites consisting of priests, flatterers and the like, 
were fattening themselves on the food produced by the 
labour of the poor untouchables. The courts of the chief¬ 
tains, who ruled over Tamilakam in these troubled times, 
were also infested with the same kind of parasitic vermin. 
Sthala-puranas were made to order and wherever incidents 
or ideas were wanting, they were freely drawn from the 
inexhaustible source of Sanskrit literature. 

The monasteries were not all of one persuasion. All 
the various sects of Hinduism had their own Maths. In 
spite of the laxity that was spreading over, these institu¬ 
tions, they served the very useful purpose of preserving 
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the old manuscripts and keeping inextinguished the lamp 
of learning that was handed down to them through the 
centuries. Tiruvavaduthurai Athinam, which claims an 
unbroken line of succession from Meikandan, has preserved 
the Saiva Siddhanta phUosophy and has also produced a 
school of grammarians well-versed both in Sanskrit and 
Tama The chronicles of this Math state that, during the 
reign of Virupaksha Raja“ (probably Viriipaksha I of 
Vijayanagar), one Sivaprakasa Desikar of the Thiruva- 
vaduthurai Math preached the doctrines of Virashaivam 
in the presence of Linganna, one of the mimsters of the 
king. The preaching was so good that the minister 
requested the monk to be the head of the Virashaiva Math 
at Tiruvannamalai. With the permission of his monastic 
superior, Siva-prakasar took charge of the Tiruvannamalai 
Athinam. This Sivaprakasar should not be confused with 
Thuraimangalam Sivaprakasa Swamigal, the author of 
many standard works on Virashaiva philosophy. From the 
Dharmapura Athinam came Kumara-guru-para Swamigal, 
the gifted poet and founder of the Tiru-panandal Athinam. 
Sivagra Yogigal, of Suriyanarkoil Athinam, is another great 
exponent of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. By the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Vedanta philosophy, which had 
its votaries from very early times, had extended its influ¬ 
ence to such an extent as to be considered a serious rival 
to Saiva Siddhanta. This is evident from the fact that 
Arul-nandi-Sivacharya as well as Umapathi-Sivacharya 
attempt to refute at length the doctrine of Vedantic 
idealism. There were Vedanta Maths in various parts of 
the country, where instruction was imparted through the 
medium of Tamil. Veerai Alawandar, Sri Pattar, Tatwa 
Rayar and Kannudaiya Vallalar are among those who have 
enriched Tamil literature with Vedantic thought. The 
Vaishnava Maths were instrumental in bringing out com¬ 
mentaries on the Divya Prabandhams. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, Father 
Beschi was preaching the doctrines of Roman Catholic 

?8 Tiruvavaduthurai Athinam—Guru-pcram parol Vilakkam, page 57. 
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Christianity and was creating a Christian Tamil literature. 
Omar, the Tamil poet and others of the Muhammadan 
faith, were enriching Tamil with Islamic thought; Pillai- 
perumal-aiyengar was adding to Vaishnava Tamil litera¬ 
ture. Thayumanavar, the mystic saint, sets at ease the 
warring schools of Vedanta and Siddhanta by pointing out 
the harmony that imderlies the two schools of thought. 
About a century later, comes Eamalinga Swamigal whose 
devotional hymns are such as would melt the stoniest of 
hearts. Arumuga Navalar appears in Jaffna and with a 
reformer’s zeal stems the tide of Christian proselytization 
and extensively makes use of the printing press to popula¬ 
rise the teachings of Shaivaism. The general awakening 
in Bharat-Varsha rouses the South from its slumber and 
the message of harmony propounded by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Hinduism’s representative to the world’s parliament 
of religions, broadens the outlook of the Hindus and makes 
them feel that their religion is wide enough to receive light 
from all quarters and strong enough to withstand all 
opposition. 

We come to modern times. The venerable figure of 
Mahamahopadliyaya Dr. Swaminatha Iyer dominates the 
realm of Tamil literature for fully half a century. Cease¬ 
lessly labouring with untiring patience and industry, he 
carefully edits and brings out book after book of the 
ancient Tamil classics, thereby silently ushering in a 
renaissance in Tamil land. It may perhaps take another 
half century for Tamilakam to realise the extent of the 
services rendered to it by the venerable pandit. Only a 
small fraction of the material, that lay hidden in these 
ancient books, has so far been brought to light. But that 
little was sufficient to infuse new life into the Tamilians. 
The gloom, that overshadowed the country during the past 
four centuries, is slowly passing away and a new dawn is 
in sight. The harbinger of the approaching dawn is our 
latest poet Subrahmanya Bharathi. He is essentially a 
religious poet. With religious mysticism, he combines an 
7 
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unbounded love for the poor end the downtrodden. The 
poems that he addresses to Kannan (Sri Krishna) are as 
sweet and soul-stirring as any that we meet with in ancient 
literature; the hymns to Shakti are grander than the old 
hymns addressed to Korravai. The charm of his lyrics, 
and the dignified tone of his patriotic songs have endeared 
him to his people. The healthy outlook on life underlying 
his poems has a universal appeal. He views humanity as 
a whole and stands ready to embrace the North and the 
South, the East and the West, the Brahman and the out- 
caste as well as the educated and the illiterate. May the 
Tamil people, the inheritors of a glorious civilisation, view 
the world with the eyes of Bharathi, their latest poet and 
rising above narrow sectarianism and petty social conven¬ 
tions march on the path that will lead them to the Divine 
Spirit, which is the source of all goodness, beauty and truth. 



Translating Old Tamil 
Poetry—Some Suggestions 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL. 

It might seem at the first glance that the translator 
of Old Tamil poetry into Czech has hardly anything to say 
to the English reading world. This opinion, however, 
might be held only by those who see, somewhat super¬ 
ficially, in the art of translation an instantaneous emanation 
of inspiration or, on the contrary, a mechanical process 
of transposition of one text into another. The problem 
of translation is far from being so simple; let the trans¬ 
lator, who is responsible for quite a number^ of translations 
from Tamil into Czech, be allowed to say a few words 
about some theoretic principles and problems of his work. 

He will not speak about the translation of modem 
Tamil prose into his own language; though there is a lot 
also in this sphere which is problematic and difficult, the 
matters are not at all so complicated as when facing the 
task of the translation of Old Tamil poetry into Czech 
verse. 

Whenever one reads carefully the oldest Tamil poems 
in their original language, one must agree with.the words 
of the French Indologist P. Meile, who says: “ La valeur 

1 Hie author has published a number of translations from Old and 
New Tamil, both prosaical and poetic, in various magazines. Also, three 
books have been translated so far by the present author. They are: 
Faher C, J. Beschi’s OOaSfiSr ses>^ under the title 

“ Zertovne pribehy Mistra Paramarty*' (The Jocose Accidents of Master 
Paramarta), Prague, 1954 (edition de luxe' ; an anthology of amorous 
poems translated from different old Tamil collections xmder the title 

*' Cemy kvet” (Black Flower), Prague, 1955 (edition de 

de luxe) ; a greater anthology of old Tamil lyrical pOetry (200 stanzas), 
compiled mostly from the Nattiniai, Akam, Putam, Kaliththokai and 
Kxaunhthokai collections, under the title “ Kvety jatminu” (Blossoms 
of jessamine) is under print. 
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litt^aire de ces poems est de premier ordre. Concis, 
elegants, sans bravure, presque toujours d'lm mouveinent 
vif et animes de sentiments tr^s humains, parfois d'une 
emotion poignante, ils sont, dans la plenitude du terme, 
classiquerplus sobres et moins rhetoriques que Pindare, 
qui est le meilleur terme de comparaison,ce sont presque 
les seules productions de llnde qui, exemptes de preciosite, 
et n'abusant pas de la virtuosite intellectuelle,aient la 
grace,requilibre et la sobriete de I'art attique.”* 

Thus it has become the taSlc of the author of this 
article to translate the old Tamil verses for the Czechos¬ 
lovak reader in such a way, that they would impress him 
in the same manner in which the orginal had impressed 
the reader having the knowledge of Old Tamil or—^which 
is surely the ideal of. all translation—^that they would 
evoke, in the modern reader, analogical emotions, feelings 
and ideas to those which had been evoked in that reader 
—or better listener—or whom the verses had been, origi¬ 
nally, destined. This is—once more it has to be stressed— 
the ideal of all artistic translatorship ; only very few excep¬ 
tionally gifted translators can achieve it and it is a question 
whether it is at all possible to attain this aim when 
translating from ancient oriental literatures into modern 
European idioms. It is, nevertheless, the task of every 
serious translator to try hard to reach it. 

s 

There are especially two main kinds of problems 
which arise when solving this task, i.e- the questions as 
far as the contents of the texts is concerned, and the 
problems concerning their form. 

» 

As far as the first complex of problems is concerned, 
it is possible to express briefly the chief difficulty arising 
from those problems in the very natural premise that, 
to the Czech and any foreign reader of the 20th century, 
many of the concepts, ideas and happenings described in 

UTnde classique. II. Paris—Hanoi, 1953, p. 302. 
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the old texts are not at all so current and ^natural or at 
least so easily understandable as they had been to the 
Tamil listener nearly two thousands of years ago. This 
obvious fact is met with at every step in practical work 
and it finds a detailed expression in a number of concrete 
minute difficulties: how to translate some concepts, 
characteristic only for the nature and society of ancient 
Tamilnad, into modem Czech verse? Let us give only 
a very brief outline of some of these difficulties. 

As far as the local or personal names and mythologic 
conceptions have occurred in the original texts, the trans¬ 
lator took the liberty to leave them out sometimes or to 
paraphrase them or, which is most recommendable, to 
explain them directly in the text.® 


It is necessary to stress that an excessive appearance 
of such original proper names would be a menace to the 
aesthetic quality of the translation ; and the main purpose 
of the translator has been to give to the Czech reader a 
tra^lation as much perfect and polished as possible, 
which would read well, smoothly, without difficulties and 
with pleasure. 


*rhere are, further, some conceptions and ideas and 
happenings described in the original texts which are 

• place-name, appearing in toe text, has been included 

toanslation. (e.g. Quirf Akam, 377, ^aiQpppui Putam, 34 
etc.). Naturally, also many personal names have been left out or para- 

^^^atton, e.g. (Kut. 80), uenyttum uurmar 

^ ^ exclude all origtoal 

or personal, from the text of toe translation. Siese 
proper n^es, used conveniently and at the right place, evoke a strancc 
if atmosphere, they furnish the text with a strange colouring andf^i 

Nation pleasing to the ear of toe refders of toe tran- 

siauon, they should certainly be used after careful consideration. 

Regarding the technique of explanation in toe text itself: in the 
105). e.g. Po:ri ( uriH ) is mentioned; in the translation 

OT^toS^nSSJ f explanation: Pa:ri, the chieftain; 

i name of a peculiar flower mentioned; it 

translation and its colour or any other attributes is 
f^<^ 9 rant or white mullai Thus toe reader has 

loot-notes are necessary, which, needless to say, would be 
aesthetically impossible in an artistic translation of verses. 
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utterly for6i^[ii sxid. void of suy mc&niii^ to the Ozech 
modem reader; it was necessary to substitute analogical 
concepts, current and full of meaning, for those of the 
original Tamil texts, if it was possible. This does not 
concern only some specific names of many species of 
plants and animals, which are typical for South India,^ 
but also some conceptions which are, for the modem 
European reader, hardly imaginable or even aesthetically 
or ethically unbearable.® 

It has to be emphasized, however, that this does not 
mean that the translator might treat the text with immodest 
and unrestrained arbitrariness, that he might “ remodel ” 
and paraphrase and “repaint” the origin^. Such treat¬ 
ment would not lead to a translation, but to a free repro- 


4 Thus, e.g., in old Tamil verses, we find a series of terms for different 

species of lotus or jasmine; we may leave the term untranslated only if 
we have no equivalent or analogy, at least approximate, in our language; 
the Czech reader imagines nothing imder the different terms Qfi&Ss) 
iL&e$sf>s, iMoieS&Ui etc.; if, however, we substitute for these names 
the common Czech word “jasmin" (jasmine), the reader imagines at 
once fragrant white blossoms, which is quite suitable and sufficient for 
our purpose. If, on the other hand, there is absolutely no Czech term 
for a herb or an animal found in the text, it is necessary to leave the 
original Tamil name and naturally not to introduce a . Latin botanical or 
zoological term (thus we leave e.g. t/sir&r as pw)mai and we do not 
use CalophyUum inophyllum). * 

5 These are the most delicate cases; it concerns some expressions like 

(alkul) or ^fsSai iihithalai), sometimes even in the 
connection thithalai alkul (as in Natt 84); in an artistic translation one 
cannot naturally translate literary mons veneris or pudendum muliebre; 
it has to be translated as “ lap ” or “ waist ” ; thithalai : these spots and 
spreadings on the skin have been regarded as beautiful in the time of 
ancient Tamil poets; it is however doubtful if the Czech modern reader 
would appreciate its aesthetic fimction if the term would be translated 
literally by “ spots on the skin ”; thus it has been necessary to say some¬ 
thing like “ beauty-marks ”. Another instance concerns the idea of 
SkBitCiLf (.cilirppu) , “ horripilation, erection of hair from emotion ’’; 
this, again, has been necessary to periphrase with “she was trembling 
from delight”. Also some concepts ot enss@&rr kaikkiliai oriof— 
mat: ale: tuthal are strange and difficult to comprehend for the modern 
European reader and they must be treated, in the translation, with 
caution. What has been said about these cases, concerns also the sphere 
of Lfpii ipuiam), of war; many concepts and descriptions of the 
fighting and especially of the caroiisals of demons etc. are very strange 
and may even have a repulsive effect on the modem foreign reader. It 
would not be right, of course, just not to translate such stanzas; the 
picture of classical Tamilnad, evoked by the translations, ought to be 
complete and organic.- But such cases must be treated carefully. 
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duction, to a paraphrase. On the other hand; it is fairly 
impossible to produce a good artistic translation of such 
ancient oriental texts which would be at the same time 
entirely true and strictly accurate. Such accurate transla¬ 
tion—^not artistic—^is necessary when dealing with the 
texts from the points of scientific investigation, philo¬ 
logical, literary or historic; it would be absurd to prepare 
such a translation for a wide circle of readers, for the 
masses of common foreign “consumers” who often do 
not know anything about the literature and its background 
in question. The translator must never forget his “ social 
order”, i,e. the kind of people for whom his work has 
been destined, he must not forget his readers. 

What holds good for the problems of contents and 
subject-matter, is equally valid when speaking about the 
form. 

Each and every language has created naturally its 
own, special and characteristic poetical diction and forms, 
which are hardly imitable; often, they are entirely inimi¬ 
table.® 

Thus it is impossible to transfer the quantitative 
features of the old Tamil verse into Czech form, the nature 
of Czech verse being entirely different from the quantita¬ 
tive rhythmical forms of Tamil- In Czech, stressed and 
unstressed syllables alternate, thus producing rhythm; it 
is the opposition of quality; in Old Tamil, the essence of 
rhythmical structure may be seen in the alternation of 
short and long syllables, in the quantitative opposition: 
The difference between the two systems is so essential, that 
any effort to imitate the Tamil form in Czech must end 
in failure. 

«Everything is, of course, possible. And there were some eflorts made 
in the literature of translation (also in Czech) to substitute one form for 
another exactly and precisely, e.g. for the Sanskrit verse of 17 syllables 
a wholly artificial Czech metre of 17 syllables was iised; needless to say 
that such trandations did not have any artistic effect and that their 
aesthetic value was disputable. 
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Then there is the problem of the (Thot:ai). 

The true means of aesthetic effect is, in Czech, besides the 
rhythm, the final rhyme; in Tamil, different forms of 
alliteration and consonance. The task of the translator is 
to find such form which would do justice to the nature of 
old Tamil versification by means of a system, peculiar and 
natural to Czech. Thus, the true final rhyme of Czech 
poetry has been used where, in Tamil verse, some forms 
of **initial rhyme” aT^«D«^0/s<r«roi-.(ethukaiththotiai) were 
in operation; where, in the Tamil original, different arts 
of QuiTSssr^Q/BO'ent^ (moinaiththot*. ai) occurred, the trans¬ 
lator attempted to produce some kind of consonance and 
alliteration also in the Czech translation. It is hardly 
necessary to stress that all cases have not been translated. 
in the same way according to a single “ recipe ” ; it was 
necessary to treat every single case individually; transla¬ 
tion is, after all, an art; thus the author tried, e.g., even 
some innovations in Czech verse for instance to introduce 
the “ initial rhjnne ” in some of his translations etc. 

The fundamental feature of an artistic translation 
must remain, however, the effort to substitute real poetry 
for poetry and not some kind of hybrid half-poetry half- 
prose ; the means cannot mostly be identical where 
oriental languages are concerned analogy has to be used; 
there must be nothing forced and rigid in the translation, 
its language and form must be artful but not artificial. 

Let us conclude with some theoretic principles which 
are, according to our view, necessary to follow when trans¬ 
lating from ancient oriental languages into modern 
European idioms, if the aim of our efforts has to be the 
artistic translation, determined for the common reader, a 
translation, which would mean, for him, an incitement to 
read more and deeper in the literature in question. 

1. It .is unnecessary to cling too anxiously to every 
line of the contents, or to adhere to an accurate, stiff 
imitation of form. 
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2. This does not mean, however, an arbitrary treat¬ 
ment of the subject-matter and form of the original. The 
gist of the poetic quality of the text, the essential features 
of the original, viz. the metaphor in the broad sense of tbtc 
term, the pecuhar way which shows how the poet perceives 
and transforms the world, the specific way of how he 
depicts this outer world and describes his reflexions—this 
must be truly, n^y, even devotedly kept in the translation- 
The details are not so important; it is better to keep truly 
and devotedly the essence and nature of the poet’s meta¬ 
phors than to cling to trifles and details in a servile way 
and, at the same time, to lose the spirit and nature of the 
whole. 

Such translation, which is, according to our view, an 
ideal one, we do not call a literal, an accurate translation; 
but it is neither a paraphrase, a free transposition; it is an 
artistic, aesthetically effective poetic translation in between 
the two extremes, a translation which keeps the specific 
features of the original text, which evokes the picture of 
Tamil India in the first centuries of the Christian era, but, 
at the same time, is read by the masses of readers without 
any misunderstandings and difficulties, with interest, 
eagerly and with pleasure. 

Let it be permitted to the translator to remark with 
all due modesty that these principles have proved to be 
successful in praxis, and that his translations have been 
widely and favourably accepted. 



Bow Song: A Folk Art 
from South Travancore 


K. P. S. HAMEED. 

I 

The southernmost part of Travancore called ‘ Nan- 
jilnad meaning ‘ the land of the plough is essentially 
an agricultural country supplying rice almost to the whole 
of Travancore-Cochin. The people who inhabit this area 
are simple peasant folk, leading a happy and contented 
life. They are Tamils, proud of their ‘southern’ Tamil 
with its ‘ southern ’ air. They are proud too of their own 
scholars who won laurels and brought glory to their 
native land. One of them was Mahamathi, Sathavathani, 
K. P. Seiku Tampi Pavalar, perhaps the last of the great 
classicists, a great grammarian, scholar and critic, whose 
prodigious scholarship was the envy of even scholars in 
Tamilnad; another was Isai Chelvar T. S. Lakshmana 
Pillfli, the most outstanding musical composer in Tamil of 
recent times. The late Kavimani S. Desikavinayagam 
Pillai, the famous poet was another distinguished son of 
Nanjilnad. The agitation led by the Tamils of Nanjilnad 
for the merger of the Tamif districts of Travancore with 
the Madras State is well known. Their love for Tamil has 
given them a political and social solidarity. 

•The folk songs of Nanjilnad are as charming and as 
alluring as the country to which they belong. Sweet and 
mellifluous, their folk songs*flow like a clear and sparkling 
woodland brook winding its zigzag way, producing soft 
and novel melodies. Sung by the young and old ahke in 
the many beautiful villages in Nanjilnad, the lilting tunes 
and the enchanting music of these folk are a feast to those 
who hear them. Naturally enough, the songs reflect the 
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many strange customs and habits in the life of the Tamil 
commumty here. The singularly striking nuances in the 
local dialect reveal the many distinct characteristics, long 
associated with those who were once supposed to have 
occupied the now submerged main land, south of Cape 
Comorin. Words which are no longer current in Tamil 
Nad could still be found in the texts of these songs. It will 
be a matter of interest to philologists to note how a vast 
majority of these words is retained by the Malayalam lan¬ 
guage and have acquired down the century different 
shades of meanings. 

One of the quaint types of folk music, which still 
stands as a symbol of the cultural wealth of the Tamils, 
is what is popularly known as " Villu Pattu " in Tamil, lite¬ 
rally translated as ‘ bow song The materials that go to 
make up the orchestra producing the background music 
for the rendering of the bow song are interesting. It con¬ 
sists of a very big bow made either of a sturdy branch of 
a tree or of metal. The two ends of the bow are tied by a 
strong high tension string. The centre of the convex side of 
the bow is made to rest on the neck of a large sized earth¬ 
en pitcher. The pitcher itself rests on a soft cushion or a 
circular disc-like thing .with a concave cavity made of 
coconut fibre. Thus the bow when placed on the neck of 
the pitcher and held in delicate balance by the performers 
looks like a magnified crescent with its two ends looking 
upwards. There are numerous bronze bells hanging from 
the bow in a row from top to bottom. 

The chief vocalist of the party will be seated in the 
centre of the bow with two slender wooden rods called the 
‘Veesukol’, one in each hand. At one end of each rod, 
just near where the artist grips it, are found two cymbals 
the concave face of each facing and touching the other; 
it makes a sort of cavity, containing beads or small-sized 
metal balls or stones inside. The artist, while singing, will 
so artfully raise and move his hands holding the rods as 
to express the mood and the ‘bhava’ portrayed in the 
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song, .and deftly strike against the bow string producing 
the ‘ tala ’ or the time beat, synchronising with the stresses 
and the time beats in the song. This in turn will produce 
notes from the bells hanging from the bow. At the same 
time, the artist in charge of the big earthen pitcher will 
raise simultaneous notes, by beating against the mouth of 
the pitcher with a cardboard-like plate, made for the pur¬ 
pose from a stiff and sturdy plantain sheath. The sweet 
sound emanating from the pitcher will seem to come from 
within the pitcher, owing to the pressure exerted on it 
both by the weight of the bow resting on its neck and the 
beats brought to bear on its mouth by the pitcher player, 
and is perhaps more charming and melodious than that 
produced • by any other percussion instrimient like the 
‘Mridangam*, "Dholak,’ ‘Khole’ and ‘Kanchira’. The 
pitcher player while he strikes against the mouth of the 
pitcher with his right hand, strikes at the same time on 
the body of the pitcher with a piece of coin held in his left 
hand. There is another percussion instrument called the 
‘ Udukku ’ which the player holds in a horizontal position 
while playing. A second member in the party will keep 
‘ tala ’, with the aid of two small wooden pieces called the 
‘Kashta \ A third member will play the cymbals. When 
the bow song programme is in full swing there is a per¬ 
fect coordination of music in which the bow, bell and per¬ 
cussion instruments operate together, each producing by 
itself and in combination vigorous and fast-moving music 
in keeping with the moods of the ballad. When the chief 
vocalist sings, the others play on their instruments and 
when the others sing, the chief vocalist plays with his 
‘ Veesukol ’ on the string of the bow. The spirited gestures 
and movements of the members of the bow song party 
during the performance often stimulate a sympathetic res¬ 
ponse in the audience who make similar gestures and 
movements almost unconsciously. The bow song artists 
put into their programmes so much life and enthusiasm 
that the simple village folk who constitute the audience 
abandon themselves in their enjoyment. Arrangements 
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for the performance of the programme are usually made 
on the open ground in front of the village temple. The 
performance itself is got up as a rule in connection with 
the temple festival, lasting for about a week’s time, during 
the months September to January every year. The dais 
for the performers will be set up in front of the temple 
on one side and the audience will be seated on grounds 
facing the Deity. 

The bow song troupe usually consists of eight 
members but sometimes ten or twelve. The duration of 
the programme will depend largely on the length of the 
story chosen for rendering. If the episode portrayed is 
a small one it will be finished in one session itself. On the 
other hand, if the theme is mythological or is taken from 
the ‘ puranas ’ or the ‘ ithihasas it will take a much longer 
duration. Stories from the Ramayana or the Mahabha- 
ratha once begun will require a number of sessions lasting 
for three or four days, with two or three sessions each 
day; the first session is usually the longest, beginning at 
9 p.m. and lasting for about five hours; and the second 
sessions is from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and the third one from 
3 p.m. to 7 p.m. The leader of the troupe is generally a 
shrewd judge of mass psychology and he knows well how, 
where and when, in the course of a folk ballad, he should 
allow an interval. 

The texts of the songs are simple and flowing and are 
invariably in ballad style. Almost every line is couched 
in the rural dialect. The idioms and phrases in use among 
the villagers have acquired in these songs a new form and 
have become pregnant with meaning. One can find in the 
running metres of these songs a sort of coimterpoint 
rhythm and an internal rhyme based on stresses which 
serve to enhance the value of the music in them. The t€;xts 
also abound in proverbs. Many proverbs in Tamil which 
would have otherwise become extinct have been saved 
and handed down to us through these ballads. Another 
important aspect of the text is that almost every couplet 
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or stanza ends with a refrain. As soon as the chief vocal¬ 
ist in the party finishes singing a couplet or a stanza, the 
other members of the party take up the refrain and sing 
it in chorus. The repetition of the refrain enables the 
listening audience to follow the trend of the story with 
e^e. 

The stories are composed a^ost entirely in verse. 
However there are a few stories, usually the longer ones, 
where *he songs are interspersed with prose. This prose 
is bombastic and stilted. The chief vocalist is also the 
story-teller. 

The stories are woven round a variety of themes, 
supernatural, mythological, devotional, historical and 
social. But the most popular stories are the supernatural 
The very instrument and the music produced by it are 
especially suited for stories .set ag^ainst a supernatural 
background. Except for some passing references and 
scenes in ‘ Silappadikaram’, ‘ Manimekhalai ’ and certain 
works of a later age like the ‘ Thakkayaga Parani ’ group 
of works, one does not find anything bordering on the 
supernatural, in Tamil literature. In the bow‘songs how¬ 
ever, the supernatural is freely resorted to. Physical and 
psychic manifestations, culminating in partial on complete 
materialization of devils and evil spirits, are not wanting 
in these ballads. Appeasement of wicked spirits and the 
gods of their worlds, human sacrifices, gruesome and 
horror-striking situations—these and many other weird 
things figure in these stories. Yet the idea behind the 
supernatural in these stories is to illustrate the triumph of 
good over evil. The most popular of these stories is 
‘ Pazhavoor Nili ’, also known as ‘ Pazhayanoor Nili ’ in the 
adjoining Tirunelveli District. The story deals with frus¬ 
trated love and continues from one birth to the next. In 
fact not only this story but all the other stories coming 
under this category consider time as one long continuous 
stretch withotH any past, present or future. In Pazhavoor 
Nili, a certain young man, belonging to a trading conunu- 
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nity, bocom^ enRmoured, a few months after hi s marriage 
with Nili, of another woman of irresistible charm and 
deserts his young and loving wife. One day his mistress 
comes to Nili’s house to see her lover. Nili, shuts the door 
against the mistress and sends her away. The enraged 
mistress decides to wreak vengeance on Nili. She refuses 
admittance to her lover when he calls later at her cham¬ 
bers. When asked for the reason, she tells him in detail 
the treatment meted out to her by Nili. He promises to 
make amends and begs to be admitted. She again refuses 
telling him that the only way to make amends to her satis¬ 
faction is to go back to Nili and return with the bejewelled 
‘ tali ’, the marital tie of Nili. Thereupon he goes to Nili 
and lives with her for some months. He then tells Nili 
one day of his desire to leave his own native town with 
her and settle in some far-off town so that they could for 
ever live away from the sight of his wicked mistress. Nili 
welcomes the idea and both leave the house one night and 
reach a forlorn well in the middle of a forest. It is a moon¬ 
lit night and young Nili who is now in the family way 
entreats her husband to spend that night by the side of the 
well. Accordingly they break the journey and spread 
their bed> right under the wall of the fathomless well. The 
night, the moon, the sweet scent of the forest flowers and 
everything around above and about Nili exercise a strange 
spell on her. With fond words of love and affection she 
wraps up her husband under her arms. Nili’s husband, 
who has been patiently waiting for this opportunity 
snatches her costly ‘ tali ’ and, deaf to her heart-rending 
screams, treacherously pushes her down into the well and 
hastens back to his fond mistress. With this ends the 
story in the first birth. In the next birth, the murderer 
husband, reborn again as a merchant, is on his way to the 
town where he lived in his previous birth and happens to 
halt near the same well on a moonlit night. Nili’s ghost 
comes out of the well, and appears before her husband as 
a woman of surpassing beauty and claims the lonely tra¬ 
veller as her husband. Taken aback he looks steadily at 
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her for a moment, comes to the conclusion that she is a 
‘ mohini ^ an enchantress of the ghost world, and instan¬ 
taneously rejects her. The claim and its rejection are 
referred to the Wise men of the neighbouring village, who 
after hearing both sides give their verdict in favour of 
Nili, duly declaring the traveller as Nili’s husband. Fur¬ 
ther the Wise men allot a house in the village and order 
the couple to live there. They enter their new abode. 
There is joy written all over her face. All the unfulfilled 
passions, which were cut short at a most crucial stage of 
her former life, come up again in full fury that night, and 
she hugs him to.her bosom, only to sap the life out of him. 
The following day the Wise men of the village come to the 
house only to find the dead body of the traveller with the 
woman missing. The degree of dramatic tension pro¬ 
duced by this story can be understood only when one act¬ 
ually listens to its performance by the bow song troupe. 

• 

Another famous ballad is named ‘ Maruthanayakam 
Pillai \ It deals with the life of a wicked man, who by 
foul means tries to seduce the wife of his elder brother. 
The folk ballad entitled ‘Chinna Thambi’, much appre¬ 
ciated in Tirunelveli District, portrays how, in order to 
win a rich treasure from an evil spirit, a wealthy landlord 
made a human sacrifice of the only son of a poor peasant 
in his service. 

Apart from the variety of themes and stories, another 
very interesting feature in this folk art is the extempore 
debate in verse. The party divides itself into two groups. 
The main singer with the ‘ Veesukol \ those who sing with 
him and the two men who keep ‘Tala ’ by playing on the 
‘ Kashta ’ and the cymbals form into one group while the 
‘Pitcher player*, ‘Udukku player’ and those who sing 
with them form into another group. The first group of 
persons singing from the right hand side will be called the 
‘ Rightists * (Valathe Padupavar) and those who sing from 
the left hand side will be called the ‘Leftists’ (Idathe 
Padupavar). The ‘ rightists ’ will compose verses on the 
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spot in a particular tune. The subject matter of the verses 
may be anything under the sun. Usually the vorses will 
be on ‘Vedanta’ or ‘Siddhanta’, mysticism, philosophy 
or theology. Usually the verses of the ‘rightists ’ will con¬ 
tain a series of questions and the ‘ leftists ’ will have to 
answer them in verses of the same metre and tune as those 
employed by the‘rightists 

This is similar to the practice that obtained among the 

poets and scholars of Tamilnad till very recently_^the 

practice of singing ‘ Asu Kavi’, To test a poet’s accom¬ 
plishments and erudition, the other poets and pundits 
assembled often subjected him to a tough and exacting 
examination ; for instance they would ask him to compose 
on the spot a verse of a particular pattern with a specified 
idea. To test one’s prowess in the mi; of versification,- the 
examiners^ sometinies asked the examinee to compose a 
stanza of four or eight lines, which should end with one 
or two lines supplied by the examiners. Any one who 
failed to complete the verse according to the specifications 
faced the ignominy of defeat. 

In a sunilar manner, if in the course of a spirited 
debate in verse between the leaders of the two groups in 
the bow song troupe, one leader fails to answer in appro¬ 
priate verse and in the appropriate tune the question put 
to him by his opponent, then he wil} be declared as ‘ Thallu 
Kavi i.e., a rejected poet and asked to leave the dais. 

The following song from Shenbakaramanputhur, a 
village in Nanjilnad, illustrates the type of questions put 
by the leader of the ‘ rightists ’ to his opponent: 

Tell me straight 

The position of the five letters 

Tell me straight 

And clearly the meaning of ‘ Hari ’ * 

Tell me straight 

The story of the birth of the bow 
Tell me straight 

How this rod came to play on the bow 

9 
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Tell me straight 

The tone of these bells on this good bow 
Tell me straight 

The secret of their trembling heart-beats 
Tell now straight 

To your pupils or else leave the bow 
Away straight 

And run away, you run away now! 

The word of five letters referred to is of course 
^ 6u IT tu f5 LD (Ci va: ya na ma), which contains five 
Tamil letters (syllabic) which every Shaivaite devotee 
knows. 

The next song, from Aralvaimozhi, another village in 
South Travancore, is about the famous hero, Iravi Kutti 
Pillai, who died fighting to save the honour of the people 
of Nanjilnad, and describes in detail how the Chieftain’s 
army marched towards the battle field. The theme of 
competition in this song between the contending parties 
is the comparative merits of bronze and silver, one party’s 
descriptions all centering on bronze and the other party’s 
on silver. The rivalry between the ‘ bronze ’ and ‘ silver ’ 
parties and the attempt of each to outwit the other 
reflect an imagination, balanced by^ keen observation. 

The timpano on the elephant’s back 
Is made of bronze 

The resounding drums small and big are 
All made x)f bronze 

The bugle, kettle and base drums are 
All made of bronze 

The headwear of the Pathan’s Arab steed 
Is made of bronze ! 

And pat comes the answering description of the ' silver ’ 
party in equally good liquid loveliness of sound and 
rhythmic beat of verse: 

Ravi Pillai’s pearl white umbrella 
Is made of silver 

The fans used by his minister’s servants 
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Are made of silver 

And the swords, betel and snuff boxes 

Are made of silver 

His Chinese flautist’s vertical flute 

Is made of silver ! 

The reference to the Arab steed and the Chinaman’s 
flute incidentaUy recall the brisk seaborne trade which 
Tamilnad had with Arabia and China in the distant past. 
The Arabs used to come with the starting of the South¬ 
west monsoon with their ship-loads of horses and land at 
the ports of Kumari, Eyirpattinam, Tondi and Korkkai to 
obtain in exchange sandal, ivory, pearl, pepper and spices. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Sundarapan- 
diyan, the Pandiya king and his brothers, are reported to 
have imported annually about 2000 horses each from 
Arabia. The north-east monsoon enabled the Chinese to 
reach the shores of the Tamil country with silk, copper, 
tortoise shells, perfumes and cosmetics and many other 
dainty articles which were popular with the Tamils of 
those days. 

A debate in verse, similar to the one practised by the 
bow song party, still obtains in some villages of Tiruchira- 
palli and Tanjavoor districts, in the course of the perfor¬ 
mance of another folk art, called * Lavani Here, however, 
the scope of the debate and subject matter are limited! 
In this debate, one person asserts that ‘Kaman’, the god 
of love, was burnt to death by Lord Shiva, while his oppo¬ 
nent refutes this and maintains that ‘Kaman’ though 
burnt by the wrath of Shiva never died. 

These practices show that poetry was the language 
both of the princes and of the poor, with perhaps this 
difference that the language of the former was like a well- 
cut diamond, whereas that of the latter resembled an un¬ 
hewn stone. 

In recent years, this folk art has undergone many 
changes. The form, structure and technique, both as 
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regards the themes and ways of rendering, have been 
greatly modified. Songs and music occupy only a secon¬ 
dary place, the story being narrated principally in prose. 
The songs introduced in between are rendered in the m,ore 
sophisticated Carnatic style. Musical discourses of the 
type-of ‘ Kathakalakshepam ’ are also now being per¬ 
formed with the aid of this instrument, as also musical 
burlesques and social satires. But whatever the nature 
of the change and the manner of presentation, the poten¬ 
tialities of this folk art es a powerful instrument of mass 
appeal remain unimpaired. 



The Song of Madurai 


V. KANDASWAMI MUDALIAR 

Studded with bee-hives golden, wind-swept hills 

Rise from the bosom of the earth washed 

By boisterous.breakers of the roaring seas. 

Stars of day swerve not from their courses appointed; 

The flaming sun that lights the day, the silver moon 5. 

That illumines night shine in radiance spotless; 

Rains fail not, and fields fertile bear fruit 

To a thousand fold, carpeting the land 

With the splendour of their harvests golden; 

And branches of trees hang low, laden with fruit; 10 

Man and wife are bright with flush of happiness 

Full-fed ; and the cardinal tuskers four. 

Stately and caparisoned bright, bear aloft 

The burden goodly of the earth far-flung 

On their rounded shoulders ample and large. ' 15 

The wealth of plenty ceaseless dwindles not a mite 

Through consumption, nor the landscape fair fades 

Through evil looks cast at their abundance. 

The people of the city large, and of streets wide 

And well-ordered, in full happiness live, 20 

Under the sheltering wings of their king 

Cherished deep; and who, guided by ministers 

True but never false, holds his regal sway, 

True to the glory of his ancestors great. 

In the crimson field of carnage, corpses 25 

Headless, time with dance-steps of the ghoul' 

- -^- 

1 Today the second largest city, in the. South; it was the capital of 
Pandian-land, one of the three Tamilian Kingdoms of ancient India; even 
during Asoka's time these three were independent 
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That had gorged on the gory carcasses 
Of tuskers that lie with their severed trunks. 

On severed heads of the fallen enemies, 

Arranged like a frightful oven, the demon cook 30 

Well-versed in cunning culinary art. 

In a pot of crimson blood of fallen Kings, 

Bubbling on the fire of his flaming wrath. 

Prepares sacrificial rice by stirring 

With ladles of the severed and wristleted arms, 35 

As a blood offering to steel the arms 

Of warriors, who to the quake of their enemies 

Would not turn their backs on the field of war. 

Of such a force large-and ever victorious 
Art thou, Sovereign Liege, the King. 40 

Thou art equal to divine Agastya^ 

Templed on the Pothia-hills^ flashing silvern 
With water-falls, who crushed Havana^ 

The lord of the surging, southern, blue seas. 

Gaily-visored war tuskers wallow deep 45 

In the mire of their fragrant ichor. 

And sweep the battlefield, spreading carnage 
Among enemies in frightful order arranged. 

Harnessed to chariots strong as steel, leaping 
War-horses fleeter of foot than racing wind 50 

Raise a cloud of dust sanguine and darken 
The flaming orb of day in welkin blue. 

With arms toughened through use of flashing steel. 
You have with chieftain-kings vanquished 
The Chera^ and the Chola® Kings ; with it 55 

Not content, you have other chiefs vanquished. 

In their homes flanked by towering hills gleaming 
With mountain-streams; and other smaller chiefs 

1 Agastya was the divine founder of the Tamil tongue; he was ih 
Pothia-hills in Tirunelveli district, where Tampiraparani river takes its 
rise. 

2 Pothia-hills in Tirunelveli district. 

3 The ten-headed and twenty-shouldered mythical monster with 
whom Rama, the hero of Ramayana, warred for the abduction of Sita, his 
consort. 

4 5 Two of the three kings of Tamilian Kingdoms of the South. 
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Of dark forest-lands serried with tall trees. 

Thus had added to your world-wide renown. 60 

Thou art a scion of great Umbal-Pandian^ 

Of gleaming golden garland, and art likened 
To bellowing thunder which scorches trees 
Of the hillside, and scatters to the winds four 
The rocks powdered by the fierce thunder-bolt. 65 

Kings, whose lands are belted by forests dark 
Against enemies, and whose circling ramparts 
Are girdled by deep moats, and from whose fort-walls 
Battlemented, and of towering gateways, 

A cloud of sharp arrows is rained thick, 70 

Are now divorced from victory of wars ; 

And, subject unto you as vassals, 

Carry out your behests now as old friends. 

And thou art the King of Kings of domains 

Between the towering Meru^-mountains 75 

In the north, the V|rgin’-Cape in the south, 

The calm deep waters of the eastern blue seas. 

And of the sounding western oceans deep. 

Ships, stately with mast-heads of flapping flags. 

Laden with goods of sovereign worth, cleave 80 

Through the rolling waves of the dark blue sea. 

Canopied with clouds, and reach your broad shores 
To the welcome peal of kettle-drums* large. 

Urged by the furious wild wind across the seas 

The fleet of vessels of swollen dusky sails, 85 

Lying at anchor on the heaving seas. 

Is like cloud-capped hills rising in the distance. 

And you are the doughty victor of Saliyoor®, 

Named after salinel® the rarest of grains. 

Its ports on clea r deep waters are lined long 90 

1 The far remote ancestor and the most famous of Pandian Kings. 

2 The Olympus of Hindus, probably the Himalayas. 

3 Modern Cape Comorin of S. India where there is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgin (Kenya) Goddess. 

4 It is a large kettle-drum of nearly three feet in diameter; it is a 
war-drum, and was beaten at fort-gates and now at temple-gates. 

5 6 A small kingdom of a chieftain, near Madurai, named after red- 
paddy (salinel) for which it was probably famous. 
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With yawning ware-houses and swarms with ships. 

Your shores and far hills echo with the tumult 
Of home-coming traffickers from far seas ; 

Echo with the cry of those who goad bulls 

At the thrashing ground; with the silver peal 95 

Of bells round the necks of bulls; with the beat 

Of the flails, which scatter the golden grains 

Like the broken rays of the radiant dawn; 

With the cry of those who scare away birds 

From harvest flelds; with the song of those, 100 

Who, drawn up in a line, flood the green fields 

With the water of baling-buckets dragged 

From the brimming freshes of tanks ; with the strain 

Amoebaean of men who tread the picotta^. 

And with the dance steps of Baratha^ maids 105 

On sand-dunes set with sparkling sapphires 
Of Mundaga^ flowers; and those mingle sweet 
With the drum-measure of war-minstrels 
In villages surging with festive noises. 

Thou, the vanquisher of Kutwas^, loadest 110 

The War-minstrels of shoulders broad and round 
With gifts of herds of cattle, with stately elephants 
Of gleaming tusks, their calves and jewels priceless, 

And decorate, them with golden stars lotus-shaped. 

(To be continued) 


" 1 A baling bucket attached to a pole for lifting water from wells.' 

2 People of shore land, thfeir chief occupation was fishing and salt- 
growing ; they were traders. 

.. 3 Indian night shade. 

4 People of a chieftain, state XKutta-nadu). 




News and Notes 

CEYLON OFFICIAL LANGUAGE BILL PASSED 
Claim of Tamil Turned Down 

Colombo, June 15. 

Ceylon’s House of Representatives today passed the 
Government Bill to declare Sinhalese the sole State 
language, turning down, in effect, the claim of Tamil for 
official recognition. 

The voting at the end of a Marathan 14-hour session, 
which ended at 6 a.m. was 66 in favour, and 29 against. 

The voting showed that the Government got two votes 
short of two-thirds majority in the 101-member House. 

The Government Party was supported by its prede¬ 
cessor in office, the United National Party and nominated 
members. Ranged against it were members representing 
the Tamil-speaking areas and the Leftist parties, who 
pleaded for parity of status for {Tamil and Sinhalese as 
official languages of the country. 

Keen Interest 

The Bill, the most controversial piece of legislation 
ever introduced in independent Ceylon’s Parliament, 
evoked greater popular interest than any single political 
event in the island’s recent history. 

—“The Mail”, Friday, June 15,, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 
Department of Indian Studies 

Singapore, July 6. 

The University of Malaya would open a Department 
of Indian Studies when the new academic session begins 
in October, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir 
Sydney Caine, announced today. 

10 
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• The new Department would be developed to cover a 
wider range of studies in Indian culture and languages but 
emphasis in the beginning would be on Tamil language and 
literature, Sir Sydney said. 

Mr. M. Rajakannu, Lecturer in Tamil in the Govern¬ 
ment Arts College, Madras, has been appointed by arrange¬ 
ment with the Government of Madras to head the 
department. 

Dr. C. S. Pichamuthu, the well known Indian Geolo¬ 
gist, will head the Geology Department to be added to the 
University from October. 

Dr. Pichamuthu is at present Director of Geology, 
Government of Mysore, and is also Professor of Geology 
in the Mysore University. 

— Hindu”, July 7, 1956. 


: ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY ' ' . • 

Department of Philological Research 

Mr. R. Radhakrishnan, who was attached to the School 
of Oriental and African Studies and worked directly under 
Professor J. R. Forth in the Department of Phonetics and 
Linguistics, is reported to have joined the new Department 
of Philological Research in Tamil in the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity. 


A TAMIL POET 

Here is another project undertaken by the archaeo¬ 
logists. 

I learn that experts of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Southern Circle, will begin on Saturday excavation 
at a selected site in Kunrathur. The purpose: they hope 
to get more information about the Tamil Poet, Sekkizhar 
and his times. 
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kews ane notes 

Sekkizhar, was born in Kunrathur, 20 miles from the 
city (Madras). He lived about 800 years ago, was Chief 
Minister of Kulotunga Chola. But he is more well-known 
as the author of Periya Puranam, a monumental poetical 
work on the lives of 63 Saivaite saints of South India. 

—" Mail5th March, 1956. 


The Government of Madras in their Order No. Ms. 
2207, dated 22nd June, 1956, have approved the Committee 
constituted by the Madras Presidency Tamil Sangham, 
Tirunelveli, consisting of the persons mentioned below for 
the purpose of finalising the glossary of Tamil equivalents 
for the English Administrative terms prepared by it. 

1. Sri S. Venkateswaran, I.C.S., 

Member, Board of Revenue, Chepauk, Madras-5. 

(Chairman) 

2. Sri M. Ananthanarayanan, I.C.S., 

Director of Legal Studies, Madras. 

3. Sri T. K. Sankaravadivelu, I.A.S., 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
'' Fort St. George, Madras-9. 

4. Sri N. D. Sundaravadivelu, m.a.,l.t.. 

Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

5. Sri M. R. Perumal, 

Principal, Teachers’ College, Saidapet, Madras. 

6. Sri N. Vinayakam, Senior Translator to Government. 

7. Sri P. Kothandaraman of the Swadesamitran. 

8. Sri C. Amritaganesa Mudaliar, 

Secretary, Indian Red Cross Society. 

9. Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai, 

Professor of Tamil, University of Madras. 
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10. Sri K. Kothandapani Pillai, 

Member, Railway Service Commission, 
Madras-17. 

11. Sri M. A. Kuttalalingam Pillai, b.a,, 

Retired Collector, Palayamkottai. 

12. Dr. D. R. Annamalai Pillai, 

• L.C.P.S., L.M.S.S.S.A., M.R.A.S. (LfOndon), 

Retired AssistahrSufgeon, Palayamkottai. 

13. Sri A. Arulappan, b.a., 

Professor of Tamil, St. Xavier’s College, 
Palayamkottai. 

14. Sri S, Ramaswami Konar, b.a., b.l.. 

President, Madras Presidency Tamil Sangham. 

15. Professor A. Muthiah Pillai, 

Professor of Economics, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras-10. 

16. Sri R. V. Kriohna Ayyar, 

Secretary to the Madras Legislature (Retd.). 

17. Dr. Manavala Ramanujam. 

18. Sri E. M. Subramania Pillai, 

Secretary, Mad-’as Presidency Tamil Sangam. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 



— 

a 

(ds in among) 


■— 

a: 

( 

>» calm) 

& 

— 

i 

( 

•• sit) 

ff 

— 

i: 

( 

„ machine) 

a_ 

—■ 

u 

( 

„ fttU) 

ts 

— 

u: 

.( 

M iBle) 

ST 

— 

e 

( 

M fed) 

fr 

— 

e: 

( 

» able) 

S 

— 

ai 

( 

„ aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

( 

„ opinion) 

9 

— 

o: 

( 

„ opium) 

9«jr 

— 

au 

( 

M .now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ 

(Plosive) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


Medium 

(non-nasal 

continuant) 


Auxiliary* 


Hints re: articulation 
a — k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 
a — c ( „ church, angel, calcium) 

*“ ^ • (• »» card ?).... Retroflex - articulate 

, with blade of tongue. 

JS — th ( „ threat, this, thick)-dental. 

“ ^ P ( ., pipe, amber) 

P — ^ ( »» atlas, Sunday,’arrears). .Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue. 
“ — ng ( ,. sing)—velar n 

O — iij ( „ angel)... .palatal n 

^ O’ ( „ um?)....Retroflex n. articulate 

« with blade of tongue. 

C5 — nh { „ anthem)—dental n 

— m ( „ mate) 

«»r — n ( „ enter)....Retroflex n-articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

y ( » yard) 

r — r ( „ red) 

— 1 ( „ leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

" — V . ( „ very) 

IP — ( .* ?),... Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

— 1: ( „ hurl).... Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

X ( „ ahead) 


* The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as havine 
single allophones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note I on the 
reverse. 
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1 , The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 

unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., usKii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiwasib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
- „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., becomes palhalai not palkalai 

fr.\@ „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE,—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except In the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel. 

2 . The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., CT.'.0 became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. <1 

.K 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words wUch arc 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

c.g., (kttiittLii := Vengadam (Ve; ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details, 
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^ Contribution to 
Civilization 

AN APPEAL 

T here is no doubt that tfieculture of the Tarnils belongs 
to the great and immortal treasures of the world*s civi¬ 
lization. From my own experience, however, I can say that, 
even those who claim to have' a wide outlook and deep 
education, both Indians arid Europeans, are. not aware 
of this fact. 'And it is the task of the Tamils themselves, 
and of. those sympathetic jnlecchas. who try to interpret 
Tamil culture, to acquaint the world^s cultural public with 
the most important contributicms of Tamil culture to the 
World*s civilization:. As far'(is literary works are concerned, 
it is necessary before all tomake them accessible to a wide 
public of readers hy means’of artistic translations^ into the 
world^s great languages ; wUh x^ard to: works, of: arts and- 
architecture, it is necessary to make them a common trea¬ 
sure of the world with the help of publications giving 
' detailed and perfect reproductions: This may be achieved 
through the UNESCO as well as through the work of indi¬ 
vidual scholars and local institutions ; this should also be 
one of the main tasks of the Academy of Tamil Culture. 

The following works of art and literature are among the 
most remarkable contributions of the Tamil creative genius 

* We £ive pride of place in this issue to the above unsolicited appeal 
from that well-knovm and Indefatigable Crech. Scholar, Dr. Kamfl. 
ZvelebU. who has made it his life mission to. interpret Tac^ culture to 
the. CzeOh nation. May his spontaneous enthusiasm proVe. infectious and 
wa^ the.Tamil puUic to a realization of their 4uty as so convindn^y 
Jjwihted' out by Dr, Zv^ebil!—dJpixoB),' ' - . v>.. 
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to the world's cultural treasure and should he familiar to 
the whole w^ld and admired and beloved by all in the 
same way as the poems Hbrnet, the' drdinas of SkakH^ 
peare, the pictures of Rembrandt, the cathedrals of '^rame 
and the sculptures of Greece.. 

1. The ancteni Tdnitl lyHcal pdetry compiled in 

(The Eight Anthologies) ; this 
poetry is so unique and vigorous, full of such vivid 
realism and written so masterfully that it . can he 
compared probably only with some of the pieces 
of ancient Grefk lyrical poetry; 

2. The ^(j 5 a@/D«fr (Kural), one of the gre&t hddki 
of the world, one of those singular emanations of 
human heart and spirit which preach positive lOVe 
md forgiveness and peace; 

3: The epical poem ' ^b>uu0attfth (Gilai)pathi- 
kkt9m)i VchiCh, by its trayit ktOry vf hunnau iSUCj 
by its ** bafb^ spl^mdouf " and by the charm 
magic of Us lyrical parts belongs to the epic •fhOSter^ 
pieces of the world; 

4. The school op BhaBlTI, both Vaishnava.and Saiva, 
which is one of those most sincere and passionate 
efforts of the man to grasp the Absolute; and its 
supreme literary expression in the works of 
lofTsaoflAxQjrrdFSify (Manikkavasagar) (QtrGtsraHhu^^f^ 
(GkiktiASanibandar) tBihiotrdrailtf" (NaimnalWaT)' and 
<^iOSjfLjt6rr (Andal) ; 

5. T^ ^itrLosoPHicAL system op Saiva SuidHanta, 
a system- which may be ranked among the fhokt 
pe^ect end cfwerwt system of human thought i 



AN AJ^PlSAt 


2d7 


The South Inpian bronzes of the CNOla period, 
those splendid and amazing sculptures belonging 
to the best creations' of humanity j 

7. - The PrAVH>IAN TKt^PUE-AB^HlTECTXJRE, of which the 
chief representatives are perhaps the temples 
Tanjore, Chidambaram and Modarai. 

These seven different forms of corvtributiQn., withov/t 
which the world would be definitely less rich and less 
happy, should engage the immediate attention of all who 
Ore interested in Tamil, culture; they should oil dedicate 
their time and efforts to make kno^n (gnd tpell and inti¬ 
mately known) to the whole of the world these heights of 
TamU creative genius. 



The Exact Connexion between the 
H^ppan Md Cnltui^s 

and their probable date 

y. 

Goidd either of them have be,^ Aryan , 

a S. DAyro 

It was in 1920' that Daya 'R^ 
archaeological excaVatiohs ht 'HatappS; ^ Two' years larer 
R. D. Banerji dealt with its great tvwn*city,'Mohen3o-^ai^ 
in Sind. The work at the two sites was co-ordinated by 
the then Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
Sir John Marshall. Since then excavations continued, with 
interruptions, for several seasons, not only at these two 
sites but at a number of sites ranging from Baluchistan to 
Rupar (Kotia Nihang Khin) near the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas, N.K of the Punjab. 


A full generation has passed since the first Harappan 
excavations. It is therefore time for us to sum up the 
achievements of this generation in the archaelogical field. 
Luckily for us, we have two great works on this subject, 
which complement each other. 

First, there is the Supplementary Volume to the 
Cambridge History of Indian entitled The Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, c.i.e., sometime Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. This volume was 
printed in 1953 at the Cambridge University Press. In 
his prefatory note, the author warns us not to expect a 
large volume, in these words This essay, in spite of its 
pretention as a “ Suplementary Volume ”, is in fact a new 
chapter for Volume I of the Cambridge History of India 
and is designed to conform with the scope properly 
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iinposed by that setting. It is essentiaUy a plahi? .sunroai^ 
hf the-evidence 'available in 1953,'without over .njueh 
excursion into collateral fields.'. 


Gonsequently Wheeler’s worh is coiidseJ In 04i pages 
he d^als with 4he Indus Civilization in a very sum^aiy 
and scientific manner. On ihe next. pages he listslthe 
62 Harappan sites, on which excavations have.so fat t^Si 
place. He -bases his list and his conclusions Plainly ujiTpn 
ceramic evidence. On the whple^ the work is satiiSactor^ 
bearing.all the.;in^ks of .Nor^-European schpIa^Sip, 
precise, almost mathematical, averse to hasty genera!^^ 
lions and to unwarranted and sometimes even to just^ble 
comparisons with other cultures ; .as he hin^elf has’stat^, 
without overmuch excursion into collateral fieids ’? does 
the'work proceed. 


At the opposite pole to the above work is another 
Vdliinie also published in 1953. It is entitle 
Trbto^ri^o-Mediterranean Culture, by Rev; 'H; 'Heras, 
s.j.,' Director, Indian Historical Resetoh instittit.6, 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay. In his preface to Vpliime I, 
page xi, the author claims that he has devote seventeen 
years to a close study of the Indus Culture, which, in his 
own significant words “Could not be undertaken Vnthoiit 
reference to the neighbouring nations of the ^cierit 


world ”. Consequently the work teems with comparisons, 
especially between the Harappan and Sumerian cultures. 
In Volume I, Chapter 2 is almost entirely devoted' to this 
subject and" to the probable affinities betweert these two, 


ancient nations. After a prolonged discussion bn pages 
to 230 and copious comparisons, he cbncludes-thaV tire 
Harappan'Culture is anterior to the Sumi^ah'ahd'is;nSb^ 
probably the parent of the latter. 


Before we proceed to decide'between tiiese two views 
or to.exiHress our own,- we must give the'readerva ghmp^ 
of :the considerable handicaps which prevent us^ at^^'this 
stage froni'inaking-a completely correct asSessttieriti -The 
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fifst of these handicaps arises ^rom m event that com¬ 
menced exactly a century ago. . In 1856 William Brunton 
plundered Harappa ruthlessly and robbed that ancient 
site of priceless bricks in order to implement his 
‘^bnUimit’*'scheme for obtaining ballast for the railway- 
track' ' tirat' he was laying betw^n Lahore and Multan. 
Conseijuently today the trains rumble ovw a hundred 
mSlefi of line laid on a secure foundation of brickbats 
belon^g to the third millennium B.C. During the brickr 
robbing various antiquities were appropriated by the 
wortanen and the engineers. At Harappa itself the 
Western Gateway, like the rest of the Citadel, was terribly 
robbed and wrecked by the brick-robbers. In fact, there 
Is evefry reason to suppose that an ancirat t^ple has been 
bodily removed by the hrick^rohbers at Harap^. This 
term includes not only the vandals of the type' of 
W. Brunton and his workmen but also the villagers of 
modem Harappa, who have built their present village out 
of the ancient bricks. What seems to us most strange is 
that Cunningham, who in 1861 was appointed Director- 
General of an Archaeological Survey of Northern India 
and who was naturally interested in archaeology, did 
nothing to prevent the Brunton depredation, which was 
in progress when General Cunningham visited HarappS 
in 1856. 

A second handicap is inadequate exploration. When 
one reflects on the number of archaeological expeditions 
and the number of years of excavations and surveys under¬ 
taken in Crete, Egypt and Sumer on the one hand and 
xin the comparatively paltry work undertaken so in 
the Ind^ Valley, one is not surprised at the number of 
puzzles and queries in the latter field that await an 
answer. Thus, to take one instance, the eviscerated 
moiinds of the lower city at Harappa have not be«i dug. 
In his cited work, Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, who was in 1944 
appointed, Directw-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India Mid who participated in several diggings in the 
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Indus sit^, speaks of Moheiijodaro in these on 

34 : “Indeed it may be adinhed that five seagions ol 
careful excavation and planning are required before mvich 
that is useful Can be said of the remarkable serii^ pf 
structures which have survived the erosion Of the citadel 
mound”. On the same page, dealing with the.I;K)wer 
City of Harappa and that of Mohenjo-daro. he states-:- 
At neither site have clear traces of fortification been 
discovered; at Harappa they have not been looked for 
with the spade, and at Mohenjo-daro search has been of 

the scantiest.but the whole area requires much 

further investigatiraiAgain, On page 52, he says:. “It 
Will be appreciated that the number of skeletons analysed 
to date is far too small to support any generalized estimate 
of the racial characters of the Harappans. ..... It is to 
he hoped that in the fulness of time a detailed report wlU 
be issued.” 

; A third handicap is the nature of the Harappan script. 
Western Asiatic and ^Egyptian prehist&ry ends with the 
appearance of the art of writing in Sumer, Akkad, Elain 
and Egypt round about 3000 fe.c. With the art of writing 
there comes the record of dynasties, which can be intcr*^ 
preted to form the outline of fairly reliable chronology; 
But in India, though writing was known and employed in 
the third ^d second millennia B.C., the peculiar script 
is still undeciphered. .Consequently the Indus civilization 
is as prehistoric as that of Minoan Crete, also formally 
literate but With ah unread script. The Indus script bears 
no ascertainable i^lationship With any contemporary 
script. The conditions requisite for the interpretation ol 
the script—a bi-lingual inscription including - a knbwn 
language, or a long inscription with significant recurrent 
features—are not yet present. A majority of the available 
inscriptions are' short, With an average of half a dozen 
letters; the longest has no more than seventeen. Despite 
all this, Father Heras has made a brave attempt at decipher-^ 
ing tiiis script, with the h^p of the Sumerian> ElamitCj 
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Ghine§6 khd -Eg5^tian4iierogl3rp}iic ‘scripts. Scholars, how; 
^vety-both Indian and European, are inclined, to;question 
the v^dity of his decipherment. Apart from the archaeo¬ 
logical and getto-aMingUistical arguments against him, 
there is this fact drawn from a comparative study of -the 
Dravidian-'lahguagfex^-words that Fr. Heras chooses 
as t iho Harap^ian*'proto-Dravidian words and as the 
ancestors of those in the modem Dravidian tongues: strike 
one 'as* sometimes quite modem, ■ at other times: as 
synth^c products. 

Nevertheless, there are several occasions on which he 
Seems to hit the mark. After a careful pemsal of his 
Chapter I, The Decipherment of the Mohenjo-daro Script, 
pages 29 to 129, one comes away with the impression that 
Ft. Heras could not have gone.far .wrong and that his 
attempt is the best of the several attempts made .to read 
this script, from the day that Mr. L. A. .Waddell tried to 
decipher these seals in 1925. Incidentally .Waddell is the 
^!^-e3cponent of the strange theory or rather irrational 
prejudi^ of certam minds that whatever was great, noble 
smd ^vilized could'not but be Aryan (cf. foot-note 8 
^Ipw) .;. Th^ prejudice lies behind most Sinhalese scholars, 
a lew./Telugu^ a^ speakers and others, when 

1;h%-assertthat their several languages are Aryan in origin; 
and.-not pravidian. I have heard such statements during; 
my eighteen months’ sojourn and journeys in India. 

Ft. Heras seems to be on sure groimd when he cites? 
anthrc^logists, archaeologists and historians for his com 
tention^ .that' the Dravidians , are, a .branch'of the 
Mediterran^m race. This appears on page 63; he then 
proeeeds^;^ "-A^Swm^Unglyjcth^ exist some relation¬ 
ship and the other 

branches Qftth^'.gr^iile<htensniean m Iberians ol 
3panLT the .V-ygdiaa^ig^: the. "Pelasgia^ the -Etruscans,' 
the fubyans^-^^ G?retfe,.the C^riots, the 
Egyptians/tbe and the Sumerians; It is; therefore 
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not strange that some of the signs of the Mohenjo*<iaro 
script should have some resemblance to the signs of the 
scripts of these nations He quotes extensively from 
Ripley, The Races of Europe; Banerji, Prehistonc, Ancient 
and Hindu India; G. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race; 
Melida, Arqueologia Espahola; G. A. Barton, Semitic and 
Hamitic Origins, and several others. 

On three major issues, however, we cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, see eye to eye with Fr. 
Heras. 


(1) It may be that Fr. Heras has succeeded in deci¬ 
phering some of the seals engraved in the Harappan script: 
but owing to the reasons already advanced, we cannot be 
sure of their correctness. 

(2) While one would readily agree with Fr. Heras 
in his estimate of the probable affinities between the Harap- 
pans and Sumerians,^ about which he treats on set purpose 
on pages 181-186, one should hesitate to conclude there¬ 
from, as Fr. Heras does on page 245, that “ the Mohenjo- 
darians, i.e. the Proto-Indians, after settling in Sumer 
for some time iriultiplied as Sumerians”, and that these 
invaded pre-dynastic Egypt, founding the first dynasty 
there, as Fr. Heras maintains in Chapter III, “ The 
Hamitic Migrations into Egypt. In Tamil Culture,^ 
there appeared my article: “ The Origirwl Home of the 
Dravidians Therein I have postulated a migration of 
peoples in the opposite direction to that postulated by Fr. 
Heras. The consensus of opinion among archaeologists is 
in my favour rather than in his, as Fr. Heras himself readily 
admits.^ Crawford, Barton, Frankfort, Kortleiner, To 5 m- 

iThe author of-this article has published two articles on this subject 
in Tamil Culture, to wit, in VoL IV-2 (April 1955), pages 169-176 
in Vol. V-1 (January 1956), pages 56-65. These were written m 1940. 

2Vol. m-2 (April 1954). 

3 Heras, op. cit., pages 183-184. 
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bee and Langdon are aU against Fr. Heras on this issue. 
Very few archaeologists or historians hold his view. But 
one should have an open mind on this subject, while main** 
taining for the present the more acceptable theory. 

(3) The third issue is the very important one of the 
date of the Harappan Culture. According to Fr. Heras, 
page 243, the Proto-Indian people fashioned their Zodiac 
and system of time-reckoning round about 4,98Q B.C. 
According to his astronomer-friend, Fr. A. Romaha, Director 
of the Spanish Observatorio del Ebro, Tortosa, “ the begin¬ 
ning of the constellation of the Ram of the Mohenjo-darians 
coincided with the winter solstice ” in that ye.ar. 

Basing his position on this statement of Fr. Romaha and 
on his own reading of three inscriptions, Fr. Heras contends 
that “ Mohenjo-daro must belong to the fifth millennium 
B.C.” The first of these inscriptions is read by him 
thus: — 

e:t:u o:t:u para. 

He interprets it as “ the Ram runs flying ” i.e. “ while 
the Sun was in the Ram, the period of daylight was shorter. 
This naturally would happen in Winter The second 
inscription he reads thus: 

erubu: ru ari e:t:u ama: 

and interprets : —“ The Mother of half of the year walking 
like an ant. The Constellation of the Mother (Virgo) goes 
more slowly than the others, i.e. when the Sun is in this 
constellation, the days are longer ”. 

The third inscription he reads thus :— 

e:t:u ko:ti e:t:u mu:nh ut:a athu. 

He interprets it thus:—“The beginning year of the 
R^ is of three garments ; viz. in the begining of the year 
during the month of the Ram three garjnents are required. 
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Such was the way of reckoning the intensity of cold among 
those early people. This shows that the Sun passed over 
the Ram in winter”. The arguments are sound, only if 
we can be sure of his reading and interpretation ! 

The views of archa^logists are very different from 
those of Fr. Heras on this issue. Stuart Piggott, in his 
Prehistoric India, page 211, states; In its mature form 
the Harappan civilization is not likely to be earlier than 
about 2500 B.C. The only reasonably close point of contact 
with the West, where written records are available, is 
between the years 2300 and 2000 B.C.” On the previous 
page we find this statement: —‘ The Harappa traders ac¬ 
quired a business which was already flourishing by about 
2300 B.C. and they again must have had their resident 
representatives in Ur and Lagash^ and other centres of 
trade, using the characteristic seals on merchandise and 
documents ”. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler on page 84 in the work cited 
above, states : —“ The Indus civilization is dated primarily 
by its contacts with the proto-historic cities' of Mesopotamia 
in the latter half of the third millennium B.C. and the 
earlier centuries of the second”. The classic source is 
stiU the paper by Mr. C. J. Gadd in the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, XVIII (1932), in which the author dis¬ 
cussed sixteen seals in the Indus style from Ur and two 
others of unspecified Babylonian origin, with a bibliography 
of eight earlier discoveries from Kish, Susa, Lagash, Umma 
and Tell Asmar and two from unknown sites. 

After examining these data from the seals and 
collateral evidence in the form of etched carnelian beads, 
bone inlays, terra-cotta figurines of humped bulls, stone 
vessels, silver rings, shell-plaques etc. Wheeler also 
decides on 2500 B.C. as the maximum opening date for the 
Indus civilization. 

4 in Sumer, i.e. southern Mesopotamia or Iraq. 
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But even these dates given by Piggott and Wheeler 
are open to question. Wheeler himself admits this, on page 
85. ** Analysis reveals important unsolved queries. In parti¬ 
cular, only twelve of the seals are recorded by their finders 
in anything like a chronological context, and in our present 
knowledge typology does not come to the rescue. By the 
same ilk it is not always clear whether an imported Indus 
product or a local imitation or even a seal from some third 
source is in question. The prevailing use of circular rather 
than rectangular seals is the reverse of local Indus custom ”. 
It is on account of these reasons that Wheeler insists on 
qualifying his dates for these seals by such words as “ possi¬ 
bly ” or “ probably ”, e.g. “ probably Sargonid ”, “ possibly 
Kassite” etc. Furthermore, three of these twelve seals 
are stated by him to be pre-Sargonid i.e. before 2350 B.C. 
But how much before this date we are not told, neither 
can we be sure thereof. The first of these is from Ur, but 
was found in an unstratified layer. The second was found 
in the filling of a tomb-shaft at Ur. Gadd ascribes it to the 
Second Dynasty of Ur. while Frankfort regards it as of the 
Akkadian period. Both these periods belong to the third 
millennium B.C.; but the very fact that the one archaeo¬ 
logist ascribes the same seal to its earlier half, while the 
other ascribes it to the later half shows on what insecure 
ground we are resting here. Moreover, much has been 
made out of certain “ segmented ” beads from Harappan 
sites and of their potential chronological value. A date 
about 1600 B.C. was then postulated for them. But the 
evidence of single beads is far too slight a document in 
itself. It is only necessary to recall that at Tell Brak in 
th^JEChabur valley of Northern Syria segmented beads of 
glazed steatite go back to the Jemdet (or Jamdat) Nasr 
period (c. 3000 B.C.) to realize the complexity of the pro¬ 
blem in the present state of knowledge. We are not sur¬ 
prised therefore, when Wheeler concludes his study with 
the remark : “ But the ends of the bracket (i.e. 2500 and 
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1500 B.C. as the opening and closing dates of the Harappan 
Culture) are very insecurely dated by the seals 

Sir C. Leonard Woolley is perhaps the foremost 
archaeologist connected with excavations in Sumer. In 
one of the Ur graves he discovered a seal of the Indus 
type, which, according to him, “ is clearly dated by external 
evidence to the time of Queen Shub-ad. The use of the 
ancient Indian script and commercial relations between 
Mesopotamia and the Indus valley would accordingly go 
back to that early date Fr. Heras maintains that Queen 
Shub-ad’s grave was found “in the predynastic cemetery 
of Ur, dated between 3,500 and 3,200 B.C. Therefore the 
relations between the Proto-Indians and the Sumerians are 
now historically evident from the second half of the fourth 
millennium B.C.® But Woolley, in Ur of the Chaldees, 
Ch. 2, considers Queen Shub-ad’s grave as one of the 
famous “ Royal Tombs ” of Ur. These must rank as the 
best known sites of ancient Sumer and belong to the Early 
Dynastic III phase.® This, according to Piggott, would be 
c. 2600 B.C. At any rate this discovery puts back the Indus 
Culture a full century earlier than Piggott himself has so 
far given for it. 

Let us now examine a few of the analogies and affini¬ 
ties between the Harappan and Sumerian cultures, besides 
the ones I have already pointed out in the two articles 
aforementioned. 

(1) At Mohenjo-daro to the north of the Buddhi':t 
stupa is a large open court of Harappan date. A temple of 
that date is supposed to be beneath this stupa. Mackay, 
the excavator in this instance, recalled as a possible analogy 

5 Ct Heras, op. cit p. 185; Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, p. 335, 
266; WooUpy, A Fresh ,X«infc between Ur and Mohenjo-daro, p. 240; 
Woolley, The Development of Sumarian Art, p. 85. 

8C£. Piggott: Prehistoric Indio, page 60. 
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the great court at Ur between the quays and the House of 
Npnnar. “ In that great khan-like court of Ur, payments 
in kind were collected for the temple revenues. The same 
might well be true of the great enclosure in this part of 
Mohenjo-dr”o 


Occi ,ional vessels bearing a knobbed decora¬ 
tion, ^ m Mohenjo-daro, are comparable with shreds from 
Sai d i'jvels at Tell Asmar in Mesopotamia. 

(3) Decorated carnelian beads occur at ail three 
exca\ ded Indus sites and have close counterparts in Meso- 
potanua. The beads of the first type of these have white 
designs on a red surface and are more common than those 
of the second. Of the first type, “ eye ” beads and beads 
decorated with figure of eight circles and rectilinear 
lozenge-patterns are identical at Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu- 
daro, both of the Harappan Culture, and at Ur, Kish and 
Tell Asmai*, the last three in Sumer and Akkad. They 
might have been derived from a common source. The 
second type has black on a white base. Seven or eight 
examples of this type have come from the Indus; but the 
technique is Imown from Mesopotamia and as far afield as 
Damascus. 

(4) A double-sided lozenge-shaped seal from Harappa 
bears on one side a splayed eagle with the head turned to 
the left and seemingly a snake above each wing. The 
motif is reminiscent of spread-eagles found in the environs 
of Mesopotamia ; thus it occurs at Susa to the East thereof 
and at Tell Brak in Syria to the West. At Tell Brak a 
bronze example is dated to c. 2100 B.C. At Susa it may 
have been the symbol of Nin-Gir-Son, one of the forms of 
Nin-Ip, the divine hunter. In an Indian context, it was 
perhaps a prototype of Garuda, whe, as the vehicle of 
Vishnu, is represented flying with a snake in his beak. 
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(5) A scene that is repeated on 'Harappan seals 
shows a standing human figure with knobbed hair and 
outstretched arms holding back two rearing tigers. This 
composition recalls one characteristic of the Sumerian 
Gilgamesh and his lions. Doubtless the two compositions 
are related to each other. (Cf. Tamil Culture, Vol. V 
No. 1, p. 60.) 

(;6) On another Harappan seal a horned tiger is 
being attacked by a “Minotaur ” or bull-man. This mytho¬ 
logical scene is reminiscent of the Sumerian Eabani or 
Enkidu, whom the goddess Aruru created to combat Gilga¬ 
mesh. Semi-bovine Enkidu fought afterwards against 
wild beasts as the ally of Gilgamesh. 

(7) The trefoil pattern, common in the Harappan 
culture, is found likewise in Mesopotamia, Egypt and Crete 
in comparable associations. It seems likely to represent 
a common symbolism, which might have extended to the 
Indus valley. The earliest occurrences appear to have been 
in Mesopotamia. A man-headed “bull of heaven”, pro¬ 
bably of late Akkadian period, in the Louvre Museum, is 
carved for trefoil incrustations. Others, similarly orna^ 
mented, come from Warka and from Ur. The last is of the 
third dynasty, c. 2200 B.C. Here the trefoils probably re¬ 
present stars. With similar intent trefoils appear in Egypt 
on Hathor, the Mother-goddess, as Lady of Heaven. On 
this analogy the Mohenjo-daro bust with trefoils may por¬ 
tray a deity or priest-king. 

(8) Even the Babylonian Tree of Life may have had 
its counterpart at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, where seals 
display the sacred tree, enshrining a three-homed deity, 
or springing from conjoined “unicorn” heads, or standing 
alone, sometimes protected apparently by a wall or railing, 
in the fashion of the sacred bodhi-tree. 
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(9) Between the two cultures ensued a sufficiently 
active inter-relationship to carry seals and other knick- 
knacks westwards to Sumer and, more rarely^ Sumerian or 
Iranian objects eastwards to the Indus. But many of the 
inter-regional resemblances, particularly in matters of 
religion, owe more to community of inheritance than to 
trade. It is improbable that Gilgamesh, for example, was 
carried from Sumer to Mohenjo-daro like so much merchan¬ 
dise and there equipped with adopted tigers instead of 
lions. Certainly it seems better to postulate an ancestral 
Gilgamesh, native to both civilizations and absorbed inde¬ 
pendently in the two environments. On the reverse of the 
famous knife which was discovered at Jeblel-^Arak in 
Upper Egypt and v/hich is now in the Louvre Museum, one 
may detect a third derivative of the ancestral Gilgamesh, 
different in many respects from the Smnerian. For, 
Flinders Petrie is rightly puzzled by the heavy attire of 
this lion-fighter. “ The hero holding the lions is more like 
a Tatai' prince, such as Kadphises on the coins, than like 
the struggling naked Gilgamesh. He cannot have been 
idealized in a hot country. The lions having the thick 
matted hair of the mane extending underneath the whole 
body were not seen crouching in burning sands but in 
snowdrifts. All this cannot have been accreted between 
Elam and Egypt.” 

(10) On the whole there is a notable absence of 
intellectual borrowing between the material cultures of the 
two regions. In a vague sense the artificial moimtain of 
the Sumerian Ziggurat and the artifical mountain of the 
Indus citadel may be thought to reflect a comparable 
hierarchical polity. The regimented cantonment of 
Harappa may suggest the priest-controlled industries of 
Sumer. It may even be permissible to propose a priest- 
king for Mohenjo-daro. But all these points of resemblance 
may be ciscribed rather to the inherent cousinship of a social 
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ph3S6 than to local interchange. They are coDtunon 
generalities, the product of stray seeds, readily fertilized in 
sin^ar historical and geographical settings. On the other 
hand, the particularities show abundant and significant 
local variation. There is no affinity between the. sculpture 
of Sumer and that of the Indus. The art of the Harappan 
seals has no close parallel in the whole history of glyptic. 
The integrity of the Indus civilization stands unchallenged. 

We have now established (1) the exact connexion 
between the Sumerian and Harappan Cultures and (2) 
the date of the Indus civilization tentatively as between 
2,700 B.C. and 1,800. B.C. We now pass on to the third 
issue : Could either of these cultures be termed Aryan ? 
As regards the Sumerians, only two authors of any signifi¬ 
cance have maintained this : Woolley’ and L. A. WaddeU.® 
H. R. Hall, Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Marshall, Buxton; 
Rice, Sir Arthur B. Keith, Prof. Elliot Smith, Haddon, 
Frankfort, Dixon, Barton, Poisson, Mackenzie, Heras and 
several others are agreed that the Sumerians were not 
Aryans. 

It may now be taken as the accepted theory that the 
Sumerians belonged to the Mediterranean race, although 
they were in later stages mixed with the Semites, who were 
dominant in Akkad, i.e. in the northern regions of Meso¬ 
potamia, while Sumer embraces its southern regions. At 
any rate neither Akkadians nor Sumerians were Aryans. 
The Aryan “ Volkerwanderung ”® started about 2000 B.C. 
in' the region of the Volga, the Black and Caspian Seas, 
whereas the Al’Ubaid phase of Sumerian Culture goes 
back to 4000 B.C. and there are three earlier phases, Halaf, 
Samarra and Hassuna. The beginning of the Hassuna 

’Ur of the Chaldees, page 117. 

> The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, 1925; The Makers of Ci/oiliza- 
tion in Race and History, 1929. 

* Volkerwanderung = Wandering of peoples. 
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phase of Sumerian Culture should be dated c. 5400 B.G. It 
is, however, primitive, belonging to the “ Stone Age At 
any rate there can be no question of terming the Sumerian 
Culture Aryan. 

Consensus of opinion among scholars, both Western and 
Indian, has likewise decided against the possibility of the 
Harappans being Aryans. Sir John Marshall,“ Chatterji^^ 
and Hall” have shown convincingly that the Harappans 
were not Aryan but predominantly Mediterranean. The 
Harappans, far from being Aryans, were destroyed by the 
big tide of Aryan invasion, which reached India first 
c. 1800 B.C. Wheeler” writes : “ Indra stands accused. 

He and his Vedic Aryan following destroyed the fortified 
citadels of the Harappans. These in their decadence fell 
before the advancing Aryans in such fashion as the Vedic 
hymns proclaim ”. This is now the accepted theory among 
historians. 


The reason for this is not far to seek. If we reject the 
identification of the fortified citadels of the Harappans with 
those which Indra and his semi-nomadic Aryan warriors 
destroyed, we have to assume that in the short interval 
between the end of the Indus civilization and the first 
Aryan invasions, an unidentified but formidable civilization 
arose in the same region and presented an extensive forti¬ 
fied front to the invaders. This second assumption is more 
difficult than the first; it seems better, as the evidence 
presents itself, to accept the identification. The Aryan 
advent into India was, in fact, the arrival of barbarians 


10 Mofccnjo-daro and the Indus Civilization I, pp. 110-112. 

iiIndo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 43. 

12 The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 173. 

13 op. cit. p, 92. C£. also S. Piggott: Prehistoric India (a Pelican 

Book), p, 263 1 The recent excavation of Harappa may be bought to 
have ch^ged the picture. Here we have a highly evolved civilization 

non-Aryan tjrpe, now known to have employed massive 
iortmcatj|ps . . . . nt a time not distant from the likely period of the 
earheij^yan invasions of north-western India ”, citing Wheeler. 
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into a region already highly organized into an empire based 
on a long-established tradition of literate urban culture. 
Before the Harappa culture was discovered, it was assumed 
that the Aryan invaders of India encountered only a rabble 
of aboriginal savages, who contributed little to Vedic 
ttoight or later Indo-Aryan society. But now the situation 
is almost reversed. 

As in the case of Rome conquering Greece or of 
Jenghis Khan and his Mongols conquering China, the 
Aryan conquerors are seen to be less civilized than 
the conquered Harappans.^* The Rigveda says that the 
enemies of the Aryans had walled cities (purah)“ of 
which the Aryans themselves could not boast. Later 
Hinduism, in spite of its Aryan garb, retained much of the 
non-Ary an, Harappan mentality and relationships. The 
Indus civilization transmitted to its successors a meta¬ 
physics that endured no less than the essential elements of 
its material culture. “ The Aryan Indian owed his civili¬ 
zation to the Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the 
Myceneans 

I am aware of the fact that scientifically the term Aryan 
or better still A:rya has a linguistic rather than an ethno¬ 
graphic connotation: but in popular use in the modern age 
this word has come to r|ean much the same as “ Nordic ” 
when predicated of a race. Thus Alfred Rosenberg, Adolf 
Hitler and the Nazis employed the two words “Nordic'' 
and “ Aryan ” as if they had the identical connotation. It 
is in the same sense that both the writers quoted herein 
and the author of this article have employed the word 
“Aryan 


future article of mine will establish the fact that the Harappans 
were Drayidians. 

KRig Veda, I. 103. 3; 11, 20, 8; m. 12, 6 and pasfim. 

18 Kail, The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 174, note 3. 
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I have so far avoided the scientific terms employed iii 
ethnology; but I may now mention that according to ethno¬ 
logists men of the “ Nordic ” race are supposed to be very 
tall, with blue eyes and blonde hair; the skull formation, 
however, is disputed. Some think them to be dolichoce¬ 
phalic or long-skulled; but the vast majority of anthro¬ 
pologists think that the Aryans of Europe (i.e. the Nordic 
peoples) were brachycephalic or round-skulled, like the 
Alphine or Mongolian types.. The'great Italian anthro¬ 
pologist, Sergi,^’ is of this opinion. On the other hand, 
an analysis of the skulls discovered among the few human 
remains unearthed at Mohenjo-d^o reveals that the 
Mediterranean type is the most numerous, counting 6 out 
of the 11; the Proto-Australoid comes second, withi3 skulls; 
the Alpine and Mongolian have 1 each; while of the 
Nordic there is no instance whatever.^® The same observa¬ 
tion is true of the Sumerian skulls unearthed by C. L. 
Woolley and others. Furthermore, the skeletons show that 
the both Sumerians and Harappans were short of stature. 
Clearly they were not Nordic or Aryan. 


nSergi, GH Arii in Europe and in Asia. 
i®Cf. Heras, opera citato, p. 445. 


The Prose Works of Bh^athi 


K. ZVELEBTL 

The investigation and description of Bharathi’s work 
su|^ usually from a serious error—the one-sidedness, 
manifesting itself in different ways.^ 

First of all, Bharathi’s poetry is usually overestimated 
in relation to his prose, which has been not less important 
for the development of modern Tamil language arid culture 
than his poems. The purpose of this short study, which 
has been written father to incite further investigation than 
to treat exhaustively all problems of the great master’s 
prose work, is to remove to a certain extent this one¬ 
sidedness and to show upon the basis of critical study of 
a single kind of his prose work, the essays, the intrinsic 
value and importance of the prose writings of Subrahmanya 
Bharathi.^ 

After investigating some essays of Bharathi,^ it is 
possible to describe the religious conception of the world 
and the philosophical ideas put down by the poet. 

1 Bharathi is a very complicated personality! Every simplification 
of his work necessarily leads to distortion and misinterpretation. His 
work had imdergone a complicated evolution as far as its form and con¬ 
tents are concerned-^ decisive landmark of this evolution is in his 
leaving for Pondicherry. Thus it is a misleading Simplification and 
misinterpretation to see in Bharathi only a revolutionary and progressive 
poet, the author of Qjsffaj \-Sfiia6sm', it is equally an error to see in 
him only the greatest modem Tamil lyrical poet etc. Every such inter¬ 
pretation is one-sided and hence biased and it follows that the investiga¬ 
tion of only one aspect of his work without regarding his whole life and 
1^ whole work in all its complexity, in its evolution and in its relation 
to the social and literary development of his tijne will necessarily be 
misleading. 

* This study is based upon the investigation of the poet’s essays 
appearing in ur/r^ «tl(5«Dir««r; jfujrmaBfliu 

O^ar&ir, 196C^ 
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Bharathi’s religious conception of the world, as shown 
in his essays, may be called a noble eclecticism, framed by 
Hinduism, or, if we want a more detailed characterisation, 
the pantheistic monism, coloured in some of its aspects 
strongly with the cult of Shakti. Cf. the essay p.3 : 

e_66r®]60>t_ILI £_6U<5^^@)J63)L.ILI K^^LDfTGlfLb 

“ thine Atma and the Atma of the world are one.” And 
he proceeds : “ Thou, I, a crocodile, a tortoise, a fly, a hawk, 
or a donkey—^1 is only one single life, and that life is 
godhead 

This is, of course, rather the confession of the feeling 
than of the intellect; we are reminded rather of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda than of Sankara’s intellectual 
monism. 

However, it would be a grave error to expect, that this 
pantheistic monism had been combined in the soul of the 
poet with some form of quietistic vision of all-pervading 
substance. It is quite the opposite. Bharathi is always 
the man of action. This important quality pervades both 
in his poetic and prose work. 

The roots of this active and vigorous attitude towards 
the world are to be seen, firstly, in the state of economic 
and political evolution of India of that time. It is typical 
of Bharathi that even in essays which seem to be, at first 
sight, “ torn off ” the actual problems of the world, the 
author pays attention to different happenings in the world 
of politics and never forgets to set vibrating a whole set 
of strings of social sigmficance. When speaking about 
Christiamty, he quotes only one piece in the New Testa¬ 
ment, Mk. lo, 21 ff—the social motive of ®^44e GospeL In 
the essay ^li pp. 78-84, he has expressed views 

which would indicate that, politically, he was far ahead 
of his contemporaries in the front of radical nationalism: 
“ If the poor are distressed—what is it to us ? think the 
biggest fools ” ^p. 81. “ First, it is necessary to end the 
cruel state when many perish without any food to eat. 
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where^ a few have it in excess....” It is necessary, 
according to Bharathi, to keep a state of eTd)(?fiurr 0 ti> 
^ujirearihf equality of all ”, i.e., social and economic 
equality so that nobody would starve. “ If this is not now 
possible, it will be necessary to establish a form of govern¬ 
ment jrfT^iueS^, where everything is common to aU, 
firua 6 U 0650 Lb Qufr^, such a state as has been proclaimed by 
the Socialist parties of Europe”—^p. 80-81.® 

From a knowledge of this world, Which is full of 
misery and inequality, Bharathi infers that it is necessary 
to frame a religious and philosophic conception, which 
would help to remove unhappiness and to install happiness. 
From this knowledge is bom the desire for action; he 
recommends energetic and bold action: sn^iflttJLOfra (p6w3^ 
Qa^tuiL^fbjaerr I And further: If there is faith, victory 
follows; if you ask, what is the chief sign of such faith, 
then I answer : incessant activity e51i_fr(y)iufD^, courage 
oi^iuLD and activity. These are the key-words, 

which again and again appear in most of the essays. For 
a successful action three-fold shakti (energy) is necessary 
for everyone : knowledge, means and courage. 

Another aspect of his religious and philosophic eclecti¬ 
cism, coloured by social feeling and political activity, is to 
be seen in his many appeals to mankind for fraternity of 
all races, all nations, all religions, men and women, (cf. 
p. 48) : “ Come, peoples, come, brethren, we shall free 
millions of women. Do you know, that there is no sense 

3 This does of course not ai^J l mean that Bharathi was well versed 
in some form of scientific socialism. Bharathi was never a Marxist. 
Most Of his social and political views are rooted in the soil of Indian 
radical nationalism. He himself was, philosophically, an idealist. It is 
ri^t, however, to say, that he often saw much farther than most of his 
contemporaries, that he had been much better informed of various events 
and developments in the rest of the world, and that he, sometimes, had 
seen more sharply the economic and social causes of political happenings. 
Never, however, did he proclaim in the marxist way, the dependence 
of cultural superstructiure on economic basis, nor did he advocate a 
revolutionary solution of social conflicts etc. 
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in caste-divisions ? Do you know, that there is no advan¬ 
tage in the divisions of colours and countries ? Well then, 
come, thousands of you, we shall resolutely enter the path 
of equality. Thousands and millions of peoples, we shall 
join and break to pieces the old bondsHe wants to 
substitute for these “ old bonds ” a new bond—^love. jlhus 
he shows himself as a reformer who is not indifferent to 
the present social order; he is keen on changing it. He 
wants to change it through peaceful ways, through love, 
through universal brotherhood. He begins with the indi¬ 
vidual, in the family, cf. the essay According to him, 

the religious conception of the world is closely connected 
with its social and political development; he wants to 
change the social order upon the basis of a new religious 
and philosophic conception of the world. This is his 
idealism. However, this religious and philosophic concep¬ 
tion, a noble eclecticism, is not a dead scheme, but spurs 
him to energetic action and results in creative humanism. 
The way to change this unjust social order, in which one 
is hungry while another fattens, is through love : . 

^saruih uasyseyyw “ Love, or better, charity, 

the Christian caritas, produces happiness. Hatred only 
destroys And especially : ^{fuq 

“The solution for all this is caritas”. It is, however, 
not e^ugh to profess this creed, it is necessary also to 
bring^t into life; therefore, he commends karma yoga 
(in the essay (Seoirds @0 ). With this activism is closely 
connected also his religion of Shakti, Energy ; and his love 
for this our world, his trust in science, in human knowledge, 
in human activity.^ 

4His cult of shakti is also typical; he W2iiits to see ujrirfi0 
also in tiie mother, in the daughter, in the wife, in the sister. also 
• “Shakti...is deed, she is that, which has to be done, 
she is the fruit of deeds, she is lather and mother, she is the form of 
the highest Brahma ; p. 33. Further; “ The Goddess stands always in 
that form. Genesis, decay, duration—all these three processes go on 
for ever ”. 

For his love to this world and life cf. » .. .and then, in this world- 
it is sweet to eat, to work is sweet, to sleep is sweet; it is sweet to dance, 
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The nature of his eclectic pantheistic monism, which 
is fed not only on Indian sources,® is seen especially well 
in the essay “ Truth There we find the words : “.Truth 
is, thus, to be found in all creeds ; ho one creed monopolises 
the whole truth. After all, all believers believe in one 
God . He adds, that for peaceful association between all 
creeds and nations, three commandments are necessary r 
equality (9uq ), brotherhood () and freedom 
(eSKB^dsi)) . 

To return to his “ shaktism In many of his essays 
wiU be found a strong influence of the religious concepts 
•of radical nationalists, which might be summed up under 
the common term of “ modem shaktism This is the 
second source of his active relationship to the world. Thus 
he says in ; 

“The world lives through shakti. 

We wish to live. 

Therefore we need shakti.” 

^akti is, for him, before all, the universal and all- 
pervading energy. Women are, also, manifestations of 
shakti. Hence his metaphysic justification of his fight for 
women’s freedom^ W ith this creed is integrally connected 

to teach, to learn, to sing, to think, to know everything is really sweet". 

For his trust in knowledge and science cf. “ In the abyss of heaven 
there revolve inninnerable worlds similar to this: we see their nature 
through knowledge ” (p. 50) and “ Science is great. Science is powerful ” 
(p. 112). 

5 Thus, when proclai^^ his religious and philosophic ideas, he 
refers especially to the foltowing Indian thinkers: Swami Vivekananda, 
Ramakrishna, B. G. Tilak, R. Tagore, Patanjali, Nammalvar, Vemana, 
Ta3rumanavar. From Western authors he quotes most often Emerson and 
Thoreau, Milton, Rousseau, Tolstoy and Goethe. The Telugu poet Vemana 
appeals to him because of the effort to make religious experience more 
noble, more ardent and more sincere; “ Why pile ye stones upon stones 
and raise big temples? Know ye not, that God resideth in the soul...” 
Bharathi himself says in the essay ^ssff : “ If you go to the temple, it 
is well; if you don’t, it is also well; will you worship God, it is all right; 
will you not worship Him, it is all right; if you just stop to deceive 
others, God will exercise grace.” 

4 
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his nationalism. For “ Mother India ” is another manifes¬ 
tation of shakti. Hence, again, his metaphysic proof of 
the righteousness of nationalism.® 

Thus we have seen, that, for Bharathi, the three active 
principles which must be adopted by mankind to establish 
a new and better world, are knowledge (courage 
() and activity ( (ipiufo^ ). “ Knowledge is 
god”. To have religion means to have knowledge, not 
necessarily only religious knowledge, but the broadest and 
most common knowledge; and to be. active is to do good. 
The activity, proclaimed by Bharathi, is not, however, any 
wilful action ; it must be well considered, it must have end 
and purpose. In one of his best essays, 0«3Bn’6rr6D)««@u) 
Q^FlL)6ro^55<5(5c^p6rrOT “ The distance between profes¬ 

sion and practice ”, where he very acutely analyses some 
of the features of pseudo-patriotism and ineffective and 
empty nationalism, Bharathi speaks of the man, who has 
only “ considered ” his proposed deeds, but actually has 
done nothing; there is a great gulf between his intention 
and his action. Every action must proceed according to 
a plan, an intention. The term Qa/rsfreo)® is more than 
intention, it is the “ conception of the reality ”. But in 
the case of most of them, who have such conceptions, you 
will find that their actions are in contradiction to their 
conception. They are the people who would be forced to 
confess in a crisis; “ Do as I tell you. But don’t do 
as I do ”. Bharathi calls them LD<56fru/r^«{r«6fr “ great 

6 This is typical for Bharathi; this is one of the conflicts in his spiri¬ 
tual world; the clash between his metaphysical idealism and practical 
realism. However, it can be also explained not as an inner conflict, but 
since Gratia non tollit natUram, as a metaphysical consecration of reality. 
It is a question of taste. There is another conflict to be found in his 
work, which cannot be, however, explained metaphysically: the anti¬ 
thesis of reactionary radical views and influences of radical nationalism, 
here belongs; exaggeration of the antiquity of India’s culture, abandoning 
of all foreign reforms and influence, attachment to all ancient social 
adjustments such as caste, sect etc., and of progressive, realistic views, 
which arise from the poet’s appraisal of the economic, social and political 
reality of India’s development. 
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criniiiials , thoy, also, are one of the causes, why “two 
hundred thousand white men rule over three hundred 
million Indians According to Bharathi, it is not neces¬ 
sary for any man to shout to the world that he holds “ the 
right conception of Swaraj.” He must, however, be ready 
to lose his all, even to dispense with his own soul ”, if 
necessary, and only then he is entitled to say that he fights 
for freedom ( ). 

Some of Bharathi’s observations are concerned with 
language and literature. Characteristic of Bharathi’s atti¬ 
tude to language is his note in the essay ® 6 of) (p. 4 ) : 

&su6ofl ! ^ 6 U 6 i) (ol&-fr6VQ)j^(otD66r’ Be attentive. 

I tell you in good and clear Tamil.” And truly his 
language and style, as will be shown when investigating 
his prose from the formal angle, is superb ; he always tried 
to write in “ good ” and “ clear " Tamil. When .speaking 
of the cultural heritage of India, he says : “ It is necessary 
to include and to consider as Indian people all who had 
been born and educated in India, Christians, Parsees, 
Muslims... .They are one people; it is not possible to 
divide them ; it is not possible to destroy them ”. Says he 
about language : “ with the change of time, the language 
goes on changing («/r 6 ULb lditid, LLTfo LLrr^SQafrem(B 

QuirSfo^) ; old words change, new words spring into exist¬ 
ence.” Especially interesting are the following passages : 

“ Good poetry is written in an easy .style ” ( CT 6 ifl 6 a)LD 
0<5wr«^t_ ;b 60 )i_), ‘ the rare visions of the mind ’ ( ^ 06 d^lo 
luiTssr £_6fr6rr«<5Bn'il.^<5B6fr). 

This is a programmatic principle adopted by Bharathi; 
he is an idealistic poet, who has outgrown his individualisrr. 
and speaks to the masses of people in language they would 
understand. At the same time he criticizes the reverse of 
this principle : “ But, the wise and the spiritual preceptors 
of certain centuries would appear to have held that the 
excellence of high poetry consists in writing about very 
Common things in an uncommon and difficult style 
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Bharathi shows himself to be a sympathetic, deep thinker 
with a firmly formulated program; the arts and litera¬ 
ture, must educate the people and must raise their spiritual 
standards j hence it is necessary to write about “ rare 
visions of the mind in an easy style ”, 

The second volume of Bharathi’s «si_® 60 )fr<s 6 n' is 
entitled simply “ Women These are different 

essays or speeches and articles dealing, often very broadly, 
with Indian womanhood. In these essays, the poet’s com¬ 
plex and great personality manifests itself clearly. The 
poet, the idealist, appears suddenly as a purely practical 
man, as a very realistic reformer with concrete and rea¬ 
lizable plans. These essa^^s show also another exceptional 
quality of the writer : his intensive reaction to the actual 
problems of the day. He has faced boldly the truth ; that 
Indian women were living in slavery (p. 189). In his 
essay jBiriLiq-sk eSIi^uq he pulls down caste- 

divisions and invites all to go and fight for the liberation 
of women; his ^peal is full of moving humanism, he has 
to stress things which are today taken for granted: 
“ Women are live beings; they have a mind, they have a 
heart; they have five senses ; they are not dead machines” 
etc. In some essays, he refers to more concrete problems; 
he touches even such a delicate problem as the chastity of 
women. One of his best and most ingenious essays is Queobr 
€5I(B^8bo, which shows also Bharathi’s kind and, at the 
same time, ironic humour, e.g., “ Even in enslaved coun¬ 
tries most of the men—that is, of course, with the exception 
of those who are subjected to persecution by the secret 
police—^may go wherever they wish to go, they may move 
about everywhere... Oho. If opportunity is given to 
women to move about alone, the universe would undoubted¬ 
ly crumble to ruins. There is no morality in it. People 
would behave like a n i ma ls, so think some of Tamilnad’s 
religious souls” (p. 212). 

In the same article Bharathi makes s^me concrete 
suggestions iri order to make w^omen free andequal. It is 
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significant that today, after more than 30 years, the Indian 
government has adopted many of these suggestions through 
legislative enactments. Bharathi suggests that: 

1. the marriage of girls be performed only after they 
attain puberty, 

2. women are not forced into any mairiage against 
their will, 

3. women should have the right to divorce their hus¬ 
bands, 

4. girls should have equal share in patrimony, 

5. women who remain single should be given oppor¬ 
tunity to earn their living in crafts, business, etc., 

6. women should be allowed to mix freely in society, 

7. high schools and universities should be thrown 
open to women, 

8. women should be employed freely in government 
service, 

9. women must be allowed a legitimate* share in 
government as soon as the Tamils get their inde¬ 
pendence. 

, As pointed out by Shrimathi Thangammal, the daughter 
of the poet, in Pondicherry in 1918, Bharathi sets the fight 
for feminine rights in India into the frame of the liberation 
movement of that time in India, or, as he.puts it, into the 
frame “of the stormy wind of liberty ” lyhe also pictures 
the position of Indians in South Africa and shows that the 
remedy against slavery in any form is the path shown by 
M. Gandhi: to return justice for injustice, to destroy 
disorder by order. 

It is characteristic of the width of his interests and of 
his conception of India as an integral whole that in his 
efforts to reform the position of women in his country he 
takes account also of Muslim women ; they also suffer, they 
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also are Indian women (c/. the story CIjruSdjCoQj eru^n’suTLb). 
It is illustrative of his lively interest in foreign affairs that 
he treats in detail the position of women in Soviet Russia 
(cf, iBsSear eSIoJirs eSI^assfr ). “ Marriage regu¬ 

lations in New Russia”. This article shows that his 
interest does not suffer from journalistic shallowness. His 
essay begins with a keen analysis of the political situation 
in Russia after the revolution of 1917. Speaking about the 
new marriage regulations of the Soviet government, he 
stresses that “men and women have equality of status” 
(ujfl^ircoor eruLo^Qi jS&oeoiLD). An interesting inference is 
drawn by Bharathi from an analysis of the situation: 
“ Evidently it seems that New Russia aims at a higher type 
of culture than other parts of Europe ”. He urges every¬ 
body to compare the position of Soviet women with that 
of Indian women. His view is, nevertheless, not uncritical. 
Says he: “ It is not necessary for us to take over every¬ 
thing from Europe. Thus it is not necessary for us to take 
children out of the care of the family and to entrust their 
education to the state...” etc. But, according to Bharathi, 
it is very, very imperative ( iB<35, i£)<s5, t£)<55 c5/Q/<Fird>) 

for us to accept the fimdamental Soviet principle that 
“there is absolutely no difference between man and 
woman ”. 

Among the essays dedicated to the problems of Indian 
womanhood, there are two which are exceptionally inte¬ 
resting : “ The painful state of widows in India ” (pp. 298- 
304) and “The culture of Tamilnad” (pp. 241-254). The 
first of these articles is of great significance because of its 
severe criticism of the ideas of M. Gandhi. According to 
M. Gandhi, “ the best way to reduce the number of widows 
is for men to take a vow not to re-marry.” Bharathi 
makes the following comments : 

“ Bravo. It is a very neat trick. But—^there is a great 
snag. First, men will never adopt this scheme. But more 
than that, the opinion of Mr. Gandhi that men who have 
lost their first wives are mostly senile, is wrong. Mr. Gandhi 
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has apparently forgotten that, in India, the average age of 
.death for men as well as women is 25. Thus, many lose 
their wives in their youth. They will not remain in a 
state of celibacy And he adds ironically : “ If you ask 
him how to reduce the number of widows, Mr. Gandhi 
answers: by increasing the number of widowers.” 

Bharathi appears to be much more realistic and keen 
than M. Gandhi in the solution of this social problem. 
There is only one way of reducing the number of widows 
and changing their sad fate (p. 303) : the widows must 
have the liberty to remarry the man they choose, without 
restrictions of caste or sect. 

And Bharathi proceeds to criticise Gandhi sharply: 

“ Mr. Gandhi says that it is possible for girl-widows to 
re-marry. But he has no courage to proclaim even this 
firmly ; he puts it off. The proper remedy to eradicate the 
worst injustice done to India’s women is to enable re¬ 
marriage of all widows. Anything short of it is empty 
words.” It is interesting that Bharathi supports his 
proposal with metaphysical and religious reasons, remark¬ 
ing that it cannot be the will of God that young people 
should not collaborate with Him in His creative activity. 

Passing on to the next volume of essays, entitled by 
the editors adsomefr “ arts and sciences ”, the article 
jsrilQ is chiefly an eulogy on the ancient 

Tamil poetess Auvaiyar ( ^srrfioajujfrir ). There are some 
interesting observations in the first few lines of this essay : 
Bharathi describes the unity and the common origin of 
Tamil and Malayalam language and literature and culture 
in general. He rightly stresses this unity as well as the 
fact that the woman in ancient Tamil society had been 
“ much more free and independent than in other parts of 
India In Auvaiyar he sees the embodiment and symbol 
of this independence and, at the same time, of the educa¬ 
tion of ancient Tamil womanhood. We can hardly agree 
with Bharathi—from the point of impartial and objective 
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criticism—in his estimation of her work; it is certainly 
an exaggeration to state that Auvaiyar’s art is greater than 
that of such masters as Ilango or Kambar. However, the 
popularity of Auvaiyar among the vast masses of people is 
undisputable. And it is right to see in this popularity and 
in the many affectionate legends surrounding her persona¬ 
lity the expression of the independence and greatness of 
ancient Tamil womanhood. 

In the essay jB/riLQ Bharathi has 

masterfully achieved the right balance between Tamilnad 
as an integral part of India and India as a whole. He thinks 
about India always as an integral whole; but he never 
forgets that he is a Tamilian; whenever, however, he 
speaks about Tamilnad, he sees it as an integral part of 
India. 

Very interesting and important, because entirely 
correct, is his observation (p. 236) concerning the meeting 
of two different cultures : whenever two cultures meet, one 
full of vital energy, the other weak, that culture, which 
is absolutely stronger, destroys and absorbs the weak one.’ 
This fact can be well demonstrated especially in the sphere 
of language; Bharathi himself quotes the instance of the 
Philippines, where American culture has won a complete 
victory. Bharathi’s observation is fundamentally right, 
even if the actual process is more complicated. 

However, Bharathi rightly adds : “ our Indian culture 
is not such a powerless thing ”. On the contrary, it was 
India which absorbed the cultures of the conquerors. From 
this fact he infers also India’s relation to European cultures ; 
they_are not strong enough to absorb and destroy Indian 
culture ; on the contrary : “ ’Piey are a great help. They 
are no demons to be feared 

7 Qa/d/Oo/jp/ 9J(BBsCuJLLt^ ^jrexsrQ mrsitsBiadr aL.Qih(3uirjp 

^drjpi iSsa/ih taeStu^iraiajih u)fiQ(n^drjDi iSseifih ueoeffearLDO'soiui 
§l(l$i(gii>ir^dr sjeSu^ wSesiWiuflpmfB Q(sAp Qpiffiuiru>& sSQfiii^ 

ggesrtaesdr ueOQpeiaL-ttJ isrs^saO/B 

^ssr urmof, lapib QfiptSujeupoap 
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It is strange, that in this very essay, which brings out 
Uie keenness and depth of Bharathi as a thinker, he also 
propagates some of the naive ideas of Indian radical 
nationalism. He falls into the.error of subscribing to ideas 
(cf. p. 228 ff) which try to “ prove ” that the Aryan and 
Tamil civilizations are the most ancient civilizations of the 
world, that they were, as the first cultures, at the very 
loginning, created by God, that “ in the civilization of 
mankind, it was these two languages, in which the most 
noble poetry, literature and science has, for the first time, 
appeared And on p. 229 : “ The Aryas and the Tamils 
are the first nations who had, as the first of the first in the 
world, a high type of culture Unfortunately, these and 
similar conceptions are still found in some Indian publica¬ 
tions which pretend to be scientific; they are not worthy 
of the great intellect of Bharathi but, perhaps he was carried 
away by his great love to his nation and country under the 
influence of the school of political and cultural radical 
nationalism of B. G. Tilak’s type. When critically judging 
Bharathi's work, one cannot avoid referring to such con¬ 
ceptions which are unscientific and hence reactionary. 

(To be continued) 



Saivism in the 
Pre-Pallava Period 
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The pre-Pallava period is usually considered to have 
ended before A.D. 300. The pillar inscription of Sainudra- 
gupta at Allahabad tells that, when he (Samudragupta). 
invaded the Deccan, Visnugopa, a Pallava King was 
reigning at Kahci.^ We can fix that period as about; 
A.D. 340-350.2 By this, it is definitely known that Ton<^i-; 
maijdalam, the northern p^t of Tami]agam was under the 
reign of a dynasty of kings known as Pallavas in the 
iniddle part of the fourth century A.D. 

Scholars say that Slvaskandavarman, the first Pallava 
king who issued the first royal charter from Kanci, 
belonged to the third century A-D.® There are others who 
say that Slvaslouidavarman himself is Kumaravisnu who 
captured Kanci and his regnal years were about A.D. 
325-350.^ Certain others differ and fix the date of S'iva- 
skandavarman as about A.D. 300-325.® Taking all these 
into consideration, it is proper to conclude that the Pallava 
rule might have commenced in Toiidaimandalam from 
about A.D. 300. 

The Pallavas who conquered Toijdaiman^alam and 
began their reign in about A.D. 300 continued to be 
powerful kings till about A.D. 900, and they fought with 
Ceras, Colas, and Pa^idyas. These are historical facts. The 
Pallava empire stretched from the Krisna to the Kaviri 

1 Pallavas of Kanehi, R. Gopalan. Appendix A, No. 7. 

2 Ibid. p. 33. 

3 Ibid. pp. 35-6. 

* Studies in Pallava History, Fr. H. Heras, S.J., pp. 9-14 & 22. 

s Successors of Satavahanas, D. Sircar, pp. 164-166 & 247-248. 
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from about A.D. 575--900.® Nothing is mentioned about 
these-Pallavas who established-their power and remained 
in the iTamiJ country for many centuries, in Tolkappiyam, 
the Eight Anthologies, Pattuppat^u and Kuyal which are 
considered to • be the oldest Tamil works now extant."^ 
iTiough mention has been made about Kanci in many 
places in the two Kavyas, S'ilappadikaram and Manimekalai> 
it is worthy to note ^ that nothing is mentioned about-^even 
a single Pallaya king. Therefore it is clear that these two 
works belong to the .pre-Pallava age.® Ccmsequently, all 
the above-mentioned Tamil works may be iaken to belong 
to the period'prioT to A.D. 300.. 

TolkappIyam. 

It is foimd in Tolkappiyam, the oldest TamiJ Grammar 
thatS'eyon (Muriiga) andMay6h.(Vi§nu) were worshipped 
by the inhabitants of the hilly region and the forest region 
respectively.® It is also known that the worship of 
Kon’avai (Kali or Durga) too was in vogue.But no 
mention is outwardly made in Tolkappiyam about S'iva. 
It is said by its commentator that lovers are sometimes 
separated and the lover leaves his love, among other things, 
for the chivalrous purpose of protecting images of gods. 
Pujas and festivals were conducted in honour of gods. 
Since these facts are mentioned by IJampuranar, who is 
the oldest commentator of Tolkappiyam, we come to know 
that temples were in existence, idols were enshrined 
therein and they were worshipped and festivals^^ were 
held .in their honour in this period. 

Epithets of S'iva. 

The name ‘ Siva ’ is not found in the Eight Anthologies 
and Pattuppat^u. However, that God is mentioned by 

6 Pallavas of Kanchi, R. Gk>palali, pp, 83-85 & 142. 

f Pandian Kingdom, K. A. Nilakanta Sastry, p. 19. 

8 Prof. V. R. Dikshitar’s Introduction to SUoppadikaram. p. 30. 

* Agatlxndi Ij/ol, Tholkappiyam, s. 5. 

10 Purattinai lyal, Tholkappiyam, s. 59. 

11 Agattinai lyal, Tholkappiyam, s. 30 and its commentary. 
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such phrases as—^the sage with lowered locks of hair who 
performs severe penances QuireSi^ ^Q^iSjSin^ 

Q^irdr)f the three-eyed Lord (ofisstL the 

Lord with blue throat (mmfi the Lord 

with beautiful blue throat (if«o ineaafi LSi^pjpt 
the ancient first Lord** (op^Qp^wojtk), the Lord having 
Pfirvati who has blue body and jewels as his left part 
(itfoQmesff eutre^&iy) uirs^Qj£fr(i^6ueh’)j one having rain** 
(cloud) on his head (um^fi Angry God 

(siruj the green-eyed Brahmin 

uiriruurr^)f one who rides the bull (Ljsi^uh ijar/f 
Oa/zreorJ, the Lord with blue neck ^cwr 

One who has water-flow on his head** 
the three-eyed Lord ((ipssQk(^^), the Brahmin with 
cold locks of hair the God under 

the banyan tree (^eoiLir one who has battle^ 

axe** (smf}4^^ujfr^). 


References to S'iva in the Anthologies. 


References to S'iva in the eight Anthologies are as 
follows: S'iva has long braids of hair ;** wears garlands 
of ‘konyai’ on the che^ and head;*’ wears the crescent 
moon on the braids of hair ;** wears the cloud on his head 
wears the Ganges on his head ;** has three eyes ;** has 
Vedas in his mouth; taught them to the Brahminshas 
the mark of poison in his throat ;** holds axe in his hand ;** 
holds a begging-bowl made of skull in his hand ;** has 


12 Purananuru, w. 1, 6, 55, 91 & 166, 

13 Aingurunuru, Prayer stanza and v. 207. 

14 Paripadal, 5. 11. 13, 27; 8. 11. 2, 127; 9. 1. 6. 

*15 Kalittogai, vv. 2, 38, 81 & 103. 

i« Purananuru, W. 1, 55, 166; Kalittoffoi, v. 38. 

17 Ibid. V. 1; Ibid. V. 1. 

1* Ibid, w. 1, 55, 58; Ibid. v. 103. 

15 Ainfirurunwru, V. 207. 

20 KaliUogai, v. 1; Paripadal, 6. IL 1-4. 

21 Ibid. V. 6, 55; Ibid. v. 2; Tirumurugarruppmlaii, i. 153. 

22 Ibid. w. 1, UW; Purananuru, v. 168. 

S ^ronanuru. w, 1, 56; Kalittogai, v. 1; Puripddal, 9, L 7. 
M Ibid. V. 56; Ibid. w. 2, lOl, 103; ItfadttrttOt-fcattji, 1. 455. 

25 Kalittogai, v. 1; 1. 12. 
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eight hands ;** wears tiger’s hide as clothhas Parvatl 
as half of his bodyhas a bull for his ride and flag;® 
stays under the banyan treedoer of severe penance 
protector of livesThe god of destruction is also He.” 
A temple was dedicated to Him.” He was the destroyer 
of the three towns.” He smeared the burnt ash of the 
three cities all over his body,” S'iva would take many 
shapes; control and destroy all things and dance in the 
end. 'That dance is called “ KodukoHi ”. After destroying 
the three cities He would smear, on His body, the burnt ash 
of the Asuras, and that dance is called “ Pandurangam ”, 
That God would dance after killing the tiger and wearing 
its skin, with garlands of ‘ Konrai ’ on his shoulders and 
the skull of Brahma in his hand. That dance is called 
“Kapalam”.” Siva stays on the Himalaya mountain 
with Uma. Havana attempted to uproot the mountain 
and sufferedwhen the Lord Siva takes upon himself 
the task of protection, he will assume a certain form and 
appear before His devotees.” 

References from S'ilappadikaram and Manimekalal 


In the hierarchy of gods, Siva takes the first place in 
S ilappadikaram, Manimekalai and Maduraikkanji, one of 
the songs of Pattuppattu.” Siva, Visnu, Balad#va, Muruga 
and other gods were offered pujas at the dawn of every 


26 Kalittogai, v. 1, L 4. ‘ 

27 Ibid, V. 1, 1. 11. 

» PurarianuTu, v. 1; Aingurunuru, Prayer; KalUtogai. v. 101. 1. 24 
and its commentary; Tirumurugarruppadai, 1. 153. 

2» Ibid. w. 1, 56; Tirumurugarruppadai, 11. 15l>152. 

30 yv. 81 & 83: Sirupan Arruppadai, U. 96-99; Tiruinuruyarni- 
ppadat, 1. 256; Purananuru, Prayer Verse. 

31 Purananuru, y. 1. 

32 Ibid. 


33 Ibid. V. 56; Kalittogai, v. 1, 1. 6. 

34 Ibid. V. 6. 


35 Ibid. V. 55; Paripadal, 5. U. 22-29; Kalittogai, w. 1, 2. 38: Tim- 
murugarruppadai, 1. 154. 

3€ KuUttogqi, v. 1, 1. 8. . . 

37 Kalittogai, v. 1, IL 1-12; Madavi performed (the dance). Kodukotti 
and Pandurangam; SilappudikaTam, k. 6, U. 40-45. ' 

38 Ibid. V. 38. 11. 1-5. 


U. 


32 Ibid, V. 1, L‘16 and its commentary. 

f S^ppadilaiTam, k. 5. B. 169-172; k. 14, IL 7-10; Msnknefcelaj, k. 1, 
54-55; Madurttik-kanji, U. 453-455. 
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day." < Ceran S'anguttuy^ was bom by the grace of 
S'iya;" he worshipped S'iva" A dancer of the Cera 
country exhibited in Cera’s court the “ Kogli^otti ” dance 
which was played by Siva.". 

The word 'Siva' is not found even in these works; 
but the w6rd “ S'aivism ” occurs in Maiiimekalai. There 
were many expounders of religions in Vahji; and a S'aiva 
expounder was bne 'of them. Manimekalai, daughter of 
kovelan went to every one of them and asked them to 
tell her in detail the doctrines Of their religions ^d the 
nature of the gods they worshipped. She went to the 
S'aiva expounder and asked, “What is the nature of your 
god ? ”. “ He stated that the two lights (the sim aiid the 
moon), the doer and the five elements constitute the basis 
from out of which human beings are made by combination 
"of life and body. He who does this is constituted of the 
kalas; His nature is to create beings as an act of play; 
'^d He destroys them and thus gets rid of their sufferings, 
and He, besides whom there is none else, such a one is my 
God.”" 

The worship of severe divinities. 

Muruga worship is given a prominent mention in 
Tirumurugaryuppadai and Paripadal. He is spoken of as 
Slva-Kumaran." The worship of Komavai was prevalent 
not only amoijg the hunter class, but also among the city 
folks." Vasudeva and Balarama were also worshipped in 
the Tamil county." Digambara Jains (Nigranthas) and 
Buddhists also flourished in cities like Madurai, Kavirip- 
pumpattinam, Vanji and Kanci, having built their own 

41 Maduraik-kanji, IL 453-460. 

42 Silappadikaram, k. 26, 11. 98-99. 

43 Ibid. U. 64-65. 

44 k. 28, 11. 67-75. 

45 k. 27, IL 86-95; Manimekalai in its Historical Settings, Dr. S. Krishna- 

^ami Ayyangar, p. 192. ' 

46 Paripadal, 5, 1. 13; 8, 11. 127-8; 9, 1. 9, etc.. 

VI.Silappadikaram, k. 23, 1. 181. 

48 Ibid. k. 5, IL 169-172; k. 11, 11. 7-10; it was prevalent in North India 
in the first two centuries before Christ— Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor 
Religious Systems, R. G. Bandarkar, pp. 3-5.. 
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monasteries ^ind temples. - Of these two religionists, there 
were also'the order of nims. S^ilappadiharam and Ma^i- 
mekalai have much to speak of these two relieious sects. 

Temples. 

Temples of those times were of mud, timber and 
bricks." The Madurai Siva Temple had a Hall of Silver.®® 
Cto the. walls of the Maiitapa within the temple at Tirup- 
p^angundram, there' were fresco paintings illustrating 
scenes from the Ramayana and the Puranas.®^ Scholars 
say that S'iva lingas were then also in worship in the 
temples at Gudimallam, Kalattur arid Ku^umiyan-malai. 
They say that these lingas belonged to the 2nd century 
B.C.®* Hence it will be appropriate to say that Siva 
lingas were in worship in the South Indian temples even 
before the time of the Pallavas. As Siva is mentioned as 
** ^QJLLir Q6P6U0765r ” (God seated under banyan tree)^ 
in the classic literature,®® it is to be inferred that there was 
the Daksinamurti cult and the figure as such in worship 
in those early times. Festivals were conducted as 
Karttigai-Vila, Adirai-Vila and Tai-Vila.®* Some of the 
festivals continued for several days. The images of gods 
were taken in procession on those occasions.®® The dance 
of Madavi in Indira Vi}a in Sllappadikaram spesd^is to the 
fact that music and dance played an important part on 
such occasions.^ The bhaktas sang devotional hymns in 
the temples in appropriate pans ( uahr) (ragas).®’ People 
came round the temples in prayerful attitude.®® They 
offered-prayers thus: “We do not pray for gold, wealth 
and luxury,- but pray for three things, love. Your grace 

49 Manimekalai, k. 4, 11. 53-9. 

50 Purananuru, v. 58. 

51 Paripadal, 19, 11: 46-53. 

52 Hindu Iconography, R. Gopinath Rao, II, P. I, pp. 55-7. 

53 Sirupan Arruppadai, 1. 97. 

54 Agananuru, 41 & 141; Paripadal. 11, 1. 78; 8, L 6; Nairirtdi, 22 and 

Airigurunuru, 84. ' 

55 Moduraik-kanji, U. 427-52. 

56 SUappadikaram, k. 6, 11. 49-66. 

57 Paripadal, 14; IL 23-4 & 30. 

58 Kalittogai, vv. 82 & 84. 
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charitable deedswe wish the cessation of the suffer^ 
ing of rebirth we desire only to Uve at your feet 

Names of S'iva adopted by the people. 

The names lyaiyarar, Rudrai^ S'attinadan, Perun- 
devaiiar, Pereyil-mufuvalw, Veubudi denote Siva. Perun- 
devanar means Mahadeva, the great God. Pereyil-muyu- 
yal^ is the name that indicates Siva’s burning the Tripura 
with His smile, and Veubudi is the name which indicates 
that Siva is the wearer of the sacred ash.“ 

Brahmins of the period. 


Brahmins versed in V^as are mentioned in many 
places in the ancient Tamil Works. They followed six 
professions, namely, study, teaching, performing sacrifices, 
officiating as priests in sacrifices, giving charity and 
receiving charity. Tolkappiyam speaks about the usage of 
Sanskrit words in Tamil and the six kinds of professions 
mentioned above.®^ Vedic Brahmins as well as those who 
had renounced the world completely were living in the 
Tamil country. 

The ‘Andauar Palh*, the dwelling place of BrShmin 
ascetics at Madurai had been built like a mountain-cave. 
Those Brfihmin ascetics taught religious principles to the 
people.** Brahmins versed in the four V§das and their 
branches of learning were respected by the Tamil kings; 
they were granted villages and lands as gifts.®* They were 
found in many places of the Tamil Country. Their customs 
and manners find mention in the ancient classics.®® The 
Tam4 Kings performed sacrifices (Yagas) with their help. 
Among them, PalySgasalai Muduku^umip-Peru-Valudi, 


59 Poripadol, 5, IL 78-80. 

M Ibid, 17, IL 52-3. 

81 Ibid. 18, IL 54-8; 21, iL 68-70. 

:. •* Kuruntoffoi. Introduction, pp. 111..2, 

83 Ttu^kappiyam Ebtttadikaram, s. 102; Tholkappiyam CoUadikaram, 
s. 401; Purofti^i lyol, ThoUcappiyom, s. 20. 

88 ICalittogai, 93, U. 20-36 ; Maduraik^kanji, 1. 474 and its commentary. 
M PuranonuTu, v. 166; Pattuppattu, No. 2; and VeMkkUdi prant. 

88 Porlpodcl, n. 297-308; Silappadikaram, k. 10, 11. 142-7, 
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Rajasuyarri'-Vetta-Perunavkilji and Ceran S'enguttuvan 
deserve mention. The kings gave them riches and gold.®^ 
Brahmins were protected when there was an invasion 
they were protected when Madurai was burnt®® by 
Ka^naki. Though , the Brahmins were emigrants, the 
reasons for their being respected in the TamiJ country 
were their learning, high moral character and piety. 

Some of the Brahmins who came to Tamilagam and 
were treated with respect by the kings, mastered the 
Tami} language and were recognised as Tamil poets. 
About 25 such poets have written verses which have found 
places in the ancient anthologies. Kapilar, a Brahmin 
poet was Pari’s dearest friend; Paranar was respected by 
Ceran S'enguttuvan. With the association of such poets 
and Brahmin ascetics, the TamiJ kings performed Vedic 
sacrifices. By the association of the Brahmins, the ancient 
Tamil modes of worship assumed new forms. Muruga 
became Subrahmanya; Koryavai became Umadevi; the 
pre-eminent S'iva became Rudra. Vedic rites, epic and 
puranic stories came into prevalence.’® 

First place to S'iva. 

In all places where a number of temples are mentioned 
in S'ilappadikaram, Manimekalai and Maduraikkanji it 
could be seen that S'iva Temple has received the first 
mention. 

L9jDG.iir uj(rden&ij QuifiCStuirdr 

QsfruS^ih 

euT^euSsir (Sioesf} 6uire9(Siufr^ QstruS^ih 
iSei) Quiesfi Qrsiq.Qiu!r^ 

« Purananuru, v. 867. 

88 Ibid. V. 9. 

68 Silappadika'nm, k. 21, L 53. 

70 Ancient Dravidians, T. R. Sesha Ayyangar, pp, J09-tU. 

71 Silappadikaram, k. 5, U. 169-172. 
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“ The Temple of the Great One who has a body that is 
not bom, 

The beautiful temple of six-faced Muruga, 

That of Balarama whose colour is like the conch-shell, 

The Temple of the blue-bodied (Visnu).” 

“ istrC-L^^ ^esyjDfSiuirm (SsfruS^ih 

A,QJGXfri= iLMJiris(o^iTGsr iSojQjiiL . 

Qjeo^iuiris^ Qsumdstr fStSirQ^Lh 
Qsrrifi^ Qffeujb Qairis^SSiufrest 

“ The Temple of the Lord with an eye in the forehead, 

The Temple of Him who has flown the eagle flag, 

The Temple of the White (Balarama) who has a plough- 
written flag. 

The Temple of Him who has a eock-written flag.” 

{SitiLl-^ juf^iuirdr (yi^eonru 

u^euiry) 

“ From the Lord with an eye in the forehead 
To the Bhuta of public square”. 

The first two are from the mouth of Ilango A^gal, 
who was an ardent Jain-saint, and the next is from that 
of Sattanar, a Buddhist. When we consider the fact that 
both these poets who were non-S'aivas gave the first place 
to S'iva, we can understand to a certain extent the 
important place ascribed to S'aivism in the period of 
S'ilappadikaram and Manimekalai. In addition to that, 
their wide outlook, which discarded religious differences 
of these non-S'aivas is revealed. The following lines from 
Maduraikkanji also support S'iva occupying the pre¬ 
eminent place among the gods. 

LDirs eSs^LcfSuir GSit^a^LjAr ^jtujbjSiu 
LLQ^Qjira- Qisu^Qiuir^ fi&ceu 

72 Silappadikaram, k. 14, IL 7-10. 

73 Maitimekdlax, k. 1, H 54-55. 

74 Ibid. U. 453-55. 
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“ The Great Lord, who created the water, the earth, 
the fire, the air and the sky is the foremost God 

Religious Intolerance. 

In those days S'aivism, Vais^avism, Jainism, Buddhism 
and other religions lived at comparative peace; they 
preached their doctrines in a peaceful manner; there was 
no outward hostility. However, there was inward intoler¬ 
ance among those who followed the Vedic religion, for 
such of the non-S'aiva religions as Buddhism and Jainism. 
That some of the members of the Vedic religion used to 
contradict some of the doctrines of these foreign religions, 
is revealed by the following poem of Avur Mulangilar : — 

“ The Veda consists of four divisions and six branches 
that are inseparable from the tongue of the Lord 6iva. 
Buddhists and the votaries of other religions have written 
works contradictory to Vedas. In order to bring down 
their influence, after having learnt their false doctrines 
which appear to be true, not believing their falsehood as 
truth and imparting the true knowledge to them in a 
fitting manner, thou hast been born in the family of those 
who have performed twenty-one sacrifices in all their 
fullness.” 

Thus has been praised KavuniyanrVinnan-tayan the 
Brahmin of Puhjairur of the Cola country by Avur 
Mulangil^.’® 


Conclusion. 

From the foregoing investigations, the following facts 
are revealed: 

1. There were S'aivism, Vaisnavism, Buddhism, 
Jainism and others in the pre-Pallava Tamil 
Country. Among them, S'aivism was occu¬ 
pying the first place. 

75 Purananuru, v. 166 and its commentary. Perhaps the intolerance 
for foreign religions which began in the pre-Pallava 

period, in course of time, developed into the big religious struggle of the 
7th century A.D. 
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2. There were temples in Tamilagam; they were 

built of such destructible materials as mud, 
wood, etc., idols of Gods were enshrined in 
the temples and worshipped; festivals were 
held; the deities were taken in procession on 
the occasion of festivals; paintings illus¬ 
trating Epic and Puranic stories had been 
drawn in the Maiitapas of temples; music 
and dance were in vogue in temple worship 
and processions. 

3. Worship of Siva Linga and Dakshinamurti was 

in vogue in Siva Temples. 

4 Learned ascetics of high religious merit remained 
in Jain maths, Buddhist monasteries and the 
Asramas of the Brahmins and preached their 
respective religious doctrines. There were 
also S'aiva-ascetics.’® 

5. The Tamil kings allowed the members of all reli¬ 

gions and their teachers to reside in the land. 
Though there was slight religious intolerance 
there were no persecutions like those of later 
times. 

6. The Tamil kings performed Vedic sacrifices; 

granted villages and lands to Vedic Brahmins ; 
influence of the Vedic Brahmins increased 
gradually in the land. The Sanskrit language, 
the doctrines of the Vedic religion, epic and 
puranic stories began to spread in the country. 

7. There was also the Order of Nuns among Bud¬ 

dhists-and Jains.’^ 


Narrinai, v. 14L 

n Satavahanas rd^ied in the Deccan from about B.C. 200 to A.D. 300. 
There were women - ka p a l l i ra s in the Deccan, who smeared the sacred 
on their bo^^ and held begging bowls in their hands. (Vide Early 
timory of the An^ru Country, Dr. K. Gopalachari, p. 123). But there is 
no_ evidence in the ancient Tamil classics as to the existence of the 
Kapahkas in the Tamil country. 
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8. Tirumuruga^yuppaqiai and Paripa^al properly 

deserve to be called ‘ song-books * or * prayer- 
books ’ on Muruga and Vis^u. These may be 
taken to remind us that there must have 
existed hymns in those days. The hymns on 
* Tirumal ’ and * Muruga * in Paripac^l clearly 
indicate the devotion and piety of the people 
of those days for their respective gods. 

9. The people of the pre-Pallava period were having 

such names as lyaiyanar, Ve^ibudi and Perun- 
devan^ which belong to S'iva. 



Dravidology-One hundred years ago 

Extracts^ jrom Dr. Robert CaldwelVs ‘ A Comparative 
■ Grammar of the Dravidian Language 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom 
everything with which they were acquainted was referred 
to a Brahmanical origin), and too hastily taken for granted 
b> the earlier European scholars, that the Dravidian 
languages, though differing in many particulars from the 
North Indian idioms, were equally with them derived from 
the Sanskrit. ***** The supposition of the derivation 
of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though enter¬ 
tained in the past generation by a Colebrooke, a Carey, 
and a Wilkins, is now known to be entirely destitute of 
foundation. The orientalists referred to, though deeply 
learned in Sanskrit, and well acquainted with the idioms 
of Northern India, were imacquainted, or but very slightly 
acquainted, with the Dravidian languages. No person who 
has any acquaintance with the principles of comparative 
philology, and who has carefully studied the grammars and 
vocabularies of the Dravidian languages, and compared 
them with those of Sanskrit, can suppose the grammatical 
structure and inflexional forms of those languages and the 
greater number of their more important roots capable of 
being derived from Sanskrit by any process of develop¬ 
ment or corruption whatsoever. ***** The orientalists 
who held the opinion of the derivation of the Dravidian 
languages from Sanskrit, relied mainly on the circumstance 
that all dictionaries of Dravidian languages contained a 
large number of Sanskrit words scarcely at all altered, and 
a still larger number which, though much altered, were 

1 It is pi'oposed to publish from time to time extracts from other 
publications which would be of interest to our readers. 

2 The first edition of this book was published in 1856. 
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evid^tly Sanskrit derivatives. They were not, however, 
aware that such words are never regarded by native 
scholars as of Dravidian origin, but are known and 
acknowledged to be derived from Sanskrit, and that they 
are arranged in classes, according to the degree in which 
they have been corrupted, or with reference to the medium 
through which they have been derived. They were also 
unaware that true Dravidian words, which form the great 
majority of the words in the southern vocabularies, are 
placed by native grammarians in a different class from the 
above-mentioned derivatives from Sanskrit, and honoured 
with the epithets ‘ national words ’ and ‘ pure words.’ 

In general no difficulty is felt in distinguishing Sanskrit 
derivatives from the ancient Dravidian roots. There are 
a few cases only in which it may be doubtful whether 
particular words are Sanskrit or Dravidian— e.g. nir : water, 
and min : fish, are claimed as component parts of both 
languages though I believe that both are of Dravidian 
origin. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

The orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages 
to be derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence 
of uncultivated languages of the Dravidian family, in 
which Sanskrit words are not at all, or but very rarely, 
employed ; and they were also not aware that some of the 
Dravidian languages which make use of Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tives, are able to dispense with those derivatives altogether, 
such derivatives being considered rather as luxuries or 
articles of finery than as necessaries. It is true it would 
now be difficult for Telugu to dispense with its Sanskrit: 
more so for Canarese ; and most of all for Malayalam :— 
those languages having borrowed from Sanskrit so largely, 
and being so habituated to look up to it for help, that it 
would be scarcely possible for them now to assert their 
independence. Tamil, however, the most highly cultivated 
ab intra of all Dravidian idioms, can dispense with its 
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Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not only stand alone, 
but flourish without its aid. 

The ancient or classical dialect of the Tamil languages, 
called Shen-Tamil (S’en-Damir) or correct Tamil, in which 
nearly all the literature has been written, contains exceed¬ 
ingly little Sanskrit; and differs from the colloquial dialect, 
or the language of prose, chiefly in the sedulous and jealous 
care with which it has rejected the use of Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tives and characters, and restricted itself to pure Ancient 
Dravidian sounds, forms, and roots. So completely has 
this jealousy of Sanskrit pervaded the minds of the educated 
classes amongst the Tamilians, that a Tamil poetical com¬ 
position is regarded as in accordance with good taste and 
worthy of being called classical, not in proportion to the 
amount of Sanskrit it contains, as would be the case in 
some other dialects, but in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit! The speech of the very lowest classes of the 
people in the retired country districts accords to a consider¬ 
able extent with the classical dialect in dispensing with 
Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the poetry 
and in the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition 
of the language is best studied. It is in studied Tamil prose 
compositions, and in the ordinary speech of the Brahmans 
and the more learned Tamilians, that the largest infusion 
of Sanskrit is contained : and the words that have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit are chiefly those which express 
abstract ideas of philosophy, science, and religion, together 
with the technical terms of the more elegant arts. Even 
in prose compositions on religious subjects, in which a 
larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any other 
department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which 
has found its way into Tamil is not greater than the amount 
of Latin contained in corresponding compositions in 
English. 


* * * * * 

Tamil can readily dispense with the greater part or 
the whole of its Sanskrit, and by dispensing with it rises 
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to a purer and more refined style; whereas English cannot 
abandon its Latin without abandoning perspicuity. Anglo- 
Saxon has no synonynis of its own for many of the words 
it has borrowed from Latin; so that if it were obliged to 
dispense with them, it would, in most cases, be under the 
necessity of using a very awkward periphrasis instead of 
a single word. Tamil, on the other hand, is peculiarly rich 
in synonyms; and generally it is not through any real 
necessity, but from choice and the fashion of the age, that 
it makes use of Sanskrit. ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ Through the predo¬ 
minant influence of the religion of the Brahmans, the 
majority of the words expressive of religious ideas in actual 
use in modem Tamil are of Sanskrit origin, and though 
there are equivalent Dravidian words which are equally 
appropriate, and in some instances more so, such words 
have gradually become obsolete, and are now confined to 
the poetical dialect; so that the use of them in prose com¬ 
positions would sound affected and pedantic. This is the 
real and only reason why Sanskrit derivatives are so 
generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 


In the other Dravidian languages, whatever be the 
nature of the composition or subject-matter treated of, the 
amount of Sanskrit employed is considerably larger than 
in Tamil; and the use of it has acquired more of the 
character of a necessity. This is in consequence of the 
literature of those languages having chiefly been cultivated 
by Brahmans. Even in Telugu the principal grammatical 
writers and the most celebrated poets have been Brahmans. 
There is only one work of note in that language which was 
not composed by a member of the sacred caste; and indeed 
the Telugu Sudras, who constitute par excellence the 
Telugu people, seem almost entirely to have abandoned to 
the Brahmans the culture of their own language, with 
every other branch of literature and science. In Tamil, 
on the contrary, few Brahmans have written anything 
worthy of preservation. The language has been cultivated 
and developed with immense zeal and success by native 
7 
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Tamilians ; and the highest rank in Tamil literature which 
has been reached by a Brahman is that of a commentator.* 
The commentary of Parimelaragar on the Kural of 
Tiruvalluvar (supposed to have been a Pariar, yet the 
acknowledged and deified prince of Tamil authors) is the 
most classical production written in Tamil by a Brahman. 


.• This is not strictly accurate. Br ahmins have contributed also to 
Tamil literature, devotional as well as philosophicaL—Editor. 



The Song of Madurai 

V. KANDASWAMI MUDALIYAR 
(Continued from previous issue) 


The clouds may their seasonal showers withhold, 115 
The hills may be scorched with sun’s fiery rays 
Of midsummer, and Venus the star of dawn 
May even swerve from its course and rise South, 

But through ever flooded rivers of Vellilaiyur^ 

Your lands will yield golden fruits without abatement 120 
You are the overlord of the chieftains 
Of ancient Vellilaiyur,- whose ripe fields 
Ring with the rustle of wind-swept golden com, 

With the sickle-swish of harvesters at work; 

With the twitter of birds that alight in fields; 125 

With the roar of the sprumy waves of stenchy seas. 
Teeming with gambolling sharks savage and blue 
With the incessant drizzle in the aloe groves 
Of pitcher-shaped flowers crowning the sand-dunes 
Lunette-shaped ; with the tumult of fish-boats 130 

Heavy laden, grating on the sandy shore; 

And with the noisy barter of salt-vendors 
In the salt-fields of the wide back-waters. 

The people of the four-fold* lands of ancient fame 
And of small holdings, but jubilant 135 

With plenty, pursue the faultless twin trade 
Of honest husbandry and fair commerce. 

And they, now your allies, true as old friends, 

i A small state near Madura, drained by the Vaigai of Madura (Pan- 
dian Capital). , 

s Agriculttiral, pastoral, sea-bound and hill-landsfour of the five¬ 
fold lands of Tamil country: 
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Render you service; and with their allegiance 

You had sweRt through your enemy's country, spreading 

140 

Terror and consuming fire in Alanganam^ 

You vanquished the Cher-Cholas* with other 
Smaller chieftains, capturing their war-drums ; 

And won immortal fame through the strength of aims 
Slaughterous, and celebrated your success 145 

By sacrificial blood offerings to ghouls. 

Your friends you raise aloft to heights of glory, 

And your foes hurl down to abject dust 
Of humiliation; you are the well-beloved 
Of the flourishing people of Korkai* fort 150 

Lapped by seas, and whose pearl fishers dive deep 
To gather the harvest of mature pearls, and conches 
Radiant; and of the small villages around, 

Whose people indulge in toddy as beverage. 

And you shine, before the righteous of these lands, 155 
Clothed in the glory of your victories great. 

You spread confusion in your foe's country; 

You are the war-bull of South-Barathas*, 

Now your faithful allies, whose lands are rich 
In pulav-rice® rich with fatty meat 160 

And juicy roots, and whose arrows slaughterous 
Are still fresh with revolting stench. 

With the might of your arms you gained the wealth 
Hoarded of your enemies, and you bestowed it. 

With unselfish generosity, on your allies, 165 

And not content to rest on your laurels. 

In the lands strange now dear to you, 

You marched in arms to the thick forest lands 
At the foot of the towering Himalayas, 

^ It is in Chera country—Malabar; Pandian King Nedunchelian 
defeated the seven chieftain>ldngs. 

2 Two of the three *ramil Kingdoms. 

3 The sea-board Capital of Pandian .Kingdom, prior to Madura; 
archaeological finds seem to confirm that Korloii was the cradle of Dravi- 
dian civilization. 

A People of sea-board land, fishers and traders. 

5 A dish of lice and meat stewed in ghee; a delicious and lavouritf 

dish with modem Muslims. 
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Down whose.sides thawing snows flow in silver sheen. 170 
Your serried ranks poured into the forest lands^ 

Razed their fortresses; and you rested for years 

In those strange lands to establish lordship 

Over them to their benefit, and then left 

Their ancient land. And inarching against 175 

Unyielding enemies scorched their forests, 

Standing as ramp^s against their fierce foes. 

You made their evergreen fields, wide and large, 

A prey to hungry colourful tongues of flames* 

Thus you turned the flourishing cities 180 

Of Marutha' lands a bleak blackened waste; 

Wild beasts now stalk where sheep and cow 

Nibbled peacefully, and green meadows are charred; 

Modest damsels fair and lusty have renounced 

Their Thunangai*-dance of tuneful measured steps; 185 

The pillared hall of learned disputations 

Ek:hoes no longer with the chant of lore, 

But darkly resounds with heavy dance steps 
Of ghouls of fierce looks and b^tly paws; 

Damsels of bewitching beauty sadly solicit 180 

Help of sentinels standing guard at the gates 
Of cities evacuated of their peoples, 

And where home-gods-templed* lofty mansions rise. 

Faded with himger, damsels of towns all round 
Leave their homelands seeking the sure shelter 185 
Of their many kith and kin in distant lands; 

The ominous waiF of the horned owl and mate 
Echoes in corn-bins, which had fallen charred 
From many-storied stately mansions; 

In the fields which surged with flowers blue 200 

Of sengalineer,® grow thick rushes and reeds 

7 1 Agricultural land, one of the five-fold divisions of Tamil countrjr 

Marutha (pastoral), Mullai (wood), Kurinchi (hill), Keldal (shora)^ 
Palai (desert). 

X Hand-in-hand dance of man and wife. 

X Even to-day many of the Hindu homes have a chapel-room for 
worship Di home-gods. ^ . 

a Wail owl is an evil omen; the cry of homed or harp owl it 
dmlnooe at dude and it resembles the cry cd a child. 

5 Pink or crimson water-lily. 
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To the oveivshadowing heights of tuskers ^ 

The boar and bristled sow wallow in fields, 

Where stately bulls peacefully turned the soil; 

And the green fields of your enemies, 205 

Who were loth to be subject unto you. 

Are a mouldering ruin of scorched wasteland. 

Your invading host of man and beast raise 
A tumult echoing in the very heavens ; 

War-elephants of stately legs wander 210 

Wildly, and trumpet with the thunder peal 

Gf their trunks raised in between their gleaming tusks. 

Like wrathful Muruga your sea-wide forces 
Of brawny shoulders, and which would not pursue 
The fleeing forces, marched unimped^ against 215 

The foemen, to the echo of their march 
In the blue sky; their arrows rained thick 
And dark like heavy rain-drops to the wane 
Of your enemies* fame ; horses speeding 
Raised a cloud of sanguine dust dark against the sky ; 220 
Horn and conch loudly pealed, and their ramparts 
Circling captured to the wane of their fame. 

And to the ruin of their cities and towns 
And those enemies are now unto you ^ 

Subject, as you smote them with the aid 226 

Of their very kith and kin; and hence art thou 
The overlord of domains ancient and wide 
Of the mighty Thondai^ and Chola Kings. 

Swerving not from just ruloj you lead the subjects 
To virtue by your example, ever walking- 230 

In the footsteps of your grandsires, who worshipped 
The waxing moon in the twilight west, and spread 
Your glory from generation to generation. 

To the dwindle of your enemies’ streigth. 

Like the waning moon in the glowing east. 235 

Even should you gain the lofty heavens 
With ambrosia, falsehood you will not cherish ; 

Even should the whole earth girdled by roaring seasj _ 

1 The Pallava country with Kanchi as its capital, a later TamU King- 
d(an. The Chola country was round about modem Tanjore. 
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And even should the Devas* of the heavens 
Rise against you, you will not lend your knees . 240 

In surrender; even should you gain the wealth 
Hoarded, and as great as hills, of Vanan* 

Of the South, you will not court infamy; 

But will thirst for' renown that comes by charity; 

No one is your peer in your virtues great. • 245 

Destroy the illusion of fame that comes 
Through war and victory. I can only 
Discourse, but initiated acharyas® can set 
Your feet on the path to illumination. 

May your ancient fame stand firm-based 250 

Like towering hills against the four winds ! 

The mother-earth groans under the heavy weight 
Of the granaried grains and garnished gold 
Of your lands, and your palace bells ring sweet 
With the tintinabulations of anklet hells 255 

Of thunangai dance-steps of minstrels, 

Man and wife; your music hall overflows 
With these travelling harper’s rumble of drums, 

To the fair mmstrels’ silver strains, sweeter 
Than the soft melody of their cunning harps. 260 

Feasted on imsatiating meat and viands 
Varied and rich^ and yet renouncing them, - 
They carouse on mead sweeter than the viands. 

And the harpists laden with gifts of tuskers 
And gold, and their partners of slender hands 265 

And fair of form, now decked with beaming bracelets, 
Leave for their dear homelands from whence they come. 

Your domain of undwindling fertile fields 
Is the home of Latchmi,* the goddess of wealth. 

To your allies you give the booties of war, 270 

Gained by razing the towering ramparts of foes 

1 Bie gckds of heaven. ’ ' • ' ~ ~: 

? A £Bndu Pluto; an asura (Titan) who had hoarded up untold 
wealth in the underworld (South).'. 

* Teachers who initiate in the path of virtue, the learned in lore, and 
seers. 

* The consort of Vishnu, and the goddess of wealth, prosperity and 
plenty; she is represented standing on a pinh-lotus. 
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You march in arms against your enemies 
Still nursing the raw wounds of spear and sword 
To the quail of even their brazen hearts. 

Harpists gathered at dawn at your city gate to 275 
Leave your land laden with gifts of chariot and horse; 
Decked with flaming flowers ever abright 
With your unfading valour in victories, 

In token covered ever with sandal paste fragrant, 

And with your war-chiefs renowned for heroic deeds, 280 

And inebriate with draining to the dregs 

The mead served in brimming bowls, you march to war. 

: Your allies you teach to walk in your footsteps, 
Vanquish to vassalage your adversaries, 

Marching against them to collect subsidy. 285 

And your victory-drums peal the birth of dawn 
At the gates of the battlemented citadels, 

High above the flight of whistling eagles. 

Not content, you gained their other lands; 

And they are kings whose victory-drum 290 

Of bristly band have won endless laurels. 

They to the spread of their fame had vanquished 
llieir foes to carry out their behests; and they 
Had vanished with their minds \inillumined, 

And without pursuing the path of victory 295 

Over the unending cycle of birth and death. 

And such kings are greater in number 
TTian the sands of dunes heaped on the shores 
Of the ink-black sea of rwnming waters 1 
Where are they now ? To what end ? 300 

Fleecy flocks of clouds from the eastern seas, 

Dark with winter rains, hover over hills, 

And volley down day and night the hollows, 

Submerging the rising mounds from end to end. 

To the flights of tuskers in bamboo-forests 305 

Of hillsides, thundering clouds roar like bellowing bulls; 
And thfttr red rushing rain waters sweep down 
In cascades and eddies and fill tanks and swell 
The river that empties in the eastern main. 
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The dug-out pits for Valli^-roots on banks 
Of the river, bubble and boil With the overflow. 

The bunds of perennial tanks and belted 
By fields tall with Corn to the screening height 
Of tuskers ; the tanks are alive with the chorus 
Of bees round jubilant flaming flowers 
Of bristle-stalked lotus, and round soft petaled 
Honey cups of blue NeidaP flowers 

The surge of rivers of agricultural lands 
Bedecked with Korukachl® flowers echoes 
In the distant heavens; and the loud roar 
Of the Vaigai^ in floods, overflowing banks, 

Mingles with ringing merriment of children 
Bright-eyed, and of fair women bright with glint 
Of gold and colourful glamour of sarees** 

At their Adipperukku® festival. 325 

The gallants’ gaieties and loud laughter 

Merry, of their seductive courtesans 

Of physical perfections frolicking free 

In the sanguine freshes, to the tangle 

Of their colourful garlands, blend sweet 330 

With the rush of heedless flow of waters. 

The hum of festivity and the drizzle of rains 
Rise from cloud crowned Parankundram'', 

The sugar-cane press tunes its cricket-drone 
Monotonous, the sweet amoebaen strains 335 

Of man and woman at weeding, the uproar 
Of inebriate men rescuing the aged bulls 
Caught in the mire of fields, and the loud rumble 
Like drum-beat sound of the windswept cornfields 
Mingle with the ringing din aU round. 340 


351 

310 

315 

320 


1 Valli root, a sweet edible root, rich in sugar and starch. 

2 Neidal, water-lily of different colours, blue, pink, red, while, purfile. 
• 3 A reed like plant variety. 

4 The river in Madura. 

5 Saree, a loin cloth worn by ancient Tamil women, round the waist 
and not carried upto the shoulders. 

6 A festival of floods in rivers; burnt food, lamp and flower offerings 
are made. 

1 One of the six famous places of pUgrimage dedicated to Lord 
Muru^r. 

8 
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And fishers in their peaked hats sweep away 
The tangle of Valli-creepers^ to the scared flight 
Of terns nestled among reeds, cast their nets 
And loudly barter their haul; and crows, 

On trees under which the fisher-women 
Are dressing their fish, call to their kind 
Croaking, to share the stenchy offal. 

In pastoral-lands, golden stag and hind gambol 
Gracefully amidst millet fields, ready 
For the scythe, amidst gingeli, black and fit 
For harvest, and the black-stalked ripe ragi 
Rustling in the wind; and when kondrai^ 

Gleaming golden and over-shadow’ing rocks 
Carpets them with yellow flowers, and when 
Musundai^ stars the land with flowers 
Silvern, and when neidal-plants gleam' 

Brighter than sapphires in their tangle of flowers 

Blue, a loud tumult rises in dales 

Like the echoing dance-measure of devil-steps. 

Against a pillaied mound of clipped agil 360 

And sandal, bamboo-paddy^ waves in the wind; 

And the long stalked mustards raise their heads. 
Towering higher than the mountain-paddy. 

Varied hill-products with ginger, pepper 

And turmeric stand in colourful heaps. 365 

The alarm of watchers who scare away 

Parrots from millet terraces ; the yell 

Of hillmen chasing away the heifers 

From the fields where bean-hoppers shed their nuts 

Coral-tinted ; and the yell raised at smiting 370 

The boar, lusty and fat enough to be ensnared 

In camouflaged trip-pits; the false alarm 

Of vengai-vengai”^ raised by gay girls, 
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1 A water-cress. 

2 Gold-mohur. 

3 Leather-berried biodwood. 

4 Bamboo rice or paddy is a hill product, and a fare of the hill-tribes. 

5 Yengai means tiger; and also a tree of hill country, pterocerpus 
mersupium 
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Gathering the yellow flowers of vengai tree 

And the echoing roar of striped tiger, 375 

As it strikes down the white-tusked boar, 

Mingle with the rush and ripple of mountain brooks. 

And echo from hill to hill of mountain-land. 

In hill-girt dry woodlands bleak and parched. 

When the bamboo forest is ablaze with flames 380 

Golden-tongued, when blue smoke rises 
In whirling clouds, and when the hill rings loud 
With fire’s crackle, herds of elephants flee fast 
To other lairs; their heavy thud of steps. 

Their trumpet-peal of distressed cry blend in sight 385 
And sound with the consuming forest-fire. 

The sound oboe, musical and jubilant. 

No longer sounds, as fields are consumed in flames. 

And the hot wind, drying up hill-brooks, 

Vanishes in the deep dark caverns of hills. 390 

Stretches of grass-lands, turned golden in summer. 

Lie like hay-ricks; and summer’s wild hot wind 
Ruffles the deep waters of delves, and echoes 
Like boisterous seas ; and the village bucks, 

Severe of speech and mien, and armed with bows 395 
Leave their deer-robe beds in their hay-thatched huts. 

To guard the mountain-pass imder the sun 
Blazing, without the cool shelter of trees. 

Urged by sailors brave and bravery of seas. 

Ships in majestic multiplicity 400 

Of sails, laden with varied wealth of land 
And sea, far and near, cast anchor at ports 
Of Pandian Kingdom far-famed for wealth. 

And her ware-houses on the sand-covered 
Shoreland are full with iridescent pearls 405 

Of the deep sounding seas; with rolls of bangles 
Slenderly cut and daintily wrought of conch; 

With sweet tamarind and white salt-heaps 
Of black salt-pans brought by Baratha merchants; 

With huge, plump slices of salt-fish heaped up 
By brawny fishers; with precious products 


410 
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Varied, of classic shores'; with stately horses 
Of rnettle and breed of Arabia brought 
In exchange for their rare homeland products. 

Drums of festivity rumble in your streets 415 

Festive, dance-steps of kuravai-koothu* 

And of thunangai echo soft; fragrance 
Sensuous rises from courtesans’ squares | 

Prosperous villages jostle one another ; 

The growing wealth of five-fold^ lands overflows, 420 
And such are the bewitching beauty 
And colourful glory of your broad realm, 

As sung by your country’s bards of renown. 

Rising from the distant misty mountains 
Of the west, the broad Vaigai, carrying 425 

Fragrant flowers of various hues and moulds, 

Flows like a flower garland between 

Rippled sand-banks dense with wind-swept trees 

Ringing with the cry of peacocks of trains 

Of opulent lines; dark with towering trees 430 

On whose network of boughs jubilantly swing 

Troops of monkeys, sire and dam; and packed 

With hones of Panas^ of ancient descent, 

Nestled in groves flaming with the radiance 
Colourful of perfume-flUed flowers of dawn. 435 

Girdled by a moat of fathomless depths 
Of sapphire-blue waters, your broad ramparts 
Battlemented, rise tier upon tier like cloud-topped hills 
Reaching the very heavens; and your street teeming 
With man and beast, wide as the Vaigai, leads up 440 
To the uivulnerable gateway renowned of yore, 

Where is templed the awe-inspiring god of war, 

^d guarded by massive doors waxed jet black 

With mustard oil ; and they have put to flight 

The besieging army of enemy kings, 445 


* A mauds. Tyre SAd Sidon. 

3 MarSto™ Thunangai. 

pastor^ PlOai. (agricultural, m. 

^ to Adi-Dravidas. or hnmiS of remote times. 
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Who hjid lost their vwde domain comparable 
To AlzhumbiP of the chieftain-king, named 
Mana-viral-vel,* whose wealth of rich lands 
Of ever growing fertility does not ’fade; 

And those who had lost their villages 450 

Jubilant and jostling ; and who cherishing 
Long-standing hatred had with their army 
Great of tuskers, and renowned in warfare, 

In retreat turned their backs against war 

Leaving behind a trail of sweet-toned kettle-drums 455 

As through an aeolian harp the wind sings sweet 
Through the open windows of sky-reaching 
Storied mansions that line the river-wide streets, 

Where by beat of drums, roaring like the seas 

Stirred by wild wind, the coming festivity 460 

Is announced; where with tumultuous harmony 

Of conch, drum, and horn, the jubilation 

Of crowds, like the churning noise of bathers 

Frolicking in the wide waters of tanks. 

Mingle ; where the babel of the crowd 465 

Of many climes echoes; where the morning 

And evening bazar roads, as beautiful 

As a picture, are brilliant with flags 

Colourful of different booths. Festoons 

Of temple-fair, victory flags raised aloft 470 

By chieftains of war commemorating 

The capture of enemy’s fortresses 

By their surging sea of armed forces 

And tiie stenchy slaughter of war-tusker? 

By the bristling lancers ; and flags in praise 475 

Of sweet toddy by its vendors; and flags 
Of the assembly halls of the learned. 

The seers and the bounteous flap in the wind 

Like the distant gleam of colourful brooks 

On the blue and the purple mountainsides. 480 

' a place near Madurai and in Pandian land under the 

Chieftain-King Mana-viral-vel (unrefr ea/oijQsiJ^) / there is a place of the 
same name in Chola coimtry. 

* wrer sBfi&OuA —or Vana-viral-vel —eutrsBr 
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Swept by a wild whirlwind, the full-sailed ship 
Of queenly grandeur lying at anchor, 

On the shores of the deeps, where paiiai-fish^ 

Gambol with conches, wrenches its anchor 

Breaks its mast to slivers, cuts its rigs, 485 

Tears its sails to shreds and wildly rolls 

On the heaving sea ; and so the tusker 

In musk, tramples down to death its goader. 

In fury throws down the mahout, and breaks 
The shackles of its hind legs, and to the sound 490 

Apprising of conch, behind, before, thunders 
Madly through the wide street spreading panic. 

(To he continued) 


1 climbing perch. 




Review 

TIRUKKURAL TIRAVU — NITTAR 

PERUMAI 

By 

K. Natesa Udaiyar. 

The author has given a new and daring exposition of 
several couplets of the great Tamil work Tirukkuralj based 
mainly on the view that the philosophy and way of life of 
the ancient Tamils differed radically from those of the 
Aryans and that Tiruvalluvar wrote his great work with 
a view principally to bring out this distinction. He contends 
that the ancient Tamils had four sacred scriptures which 
had no connection with the Vedas of the Aryans. 

The author is not one of those who assert that the first 
four chapters of Tirukkural grouped as ‘Payiram’ or 
Introduction were not written by Tiruvalluvar; on the 
other hand he brings out the importance of these four 
chapters to the entire work in establishing his thesis. He 
has rightly issued a warning (p. 93) to those who often 
pick out and dismiss certain portions of the famous work 
as interpolations. 

The coupldts in the last chapter of Porutpal, viz., 
Kayamai, throw much light, according to Mr. Udaiyar, on 
the main points of superiority of the ancient Tamils over 
the Aryans in religious and social ideals and practices. 

thesis obviously revolves round the chapter 
‘ Qu065)id * and especially the couplet ‘ ^ 06 roLD 

QisMs while explaining his views in detail, Tiru¬ 

valluvar himself is depicted as grieving over the degenera¬ 
tion of the Tamils in failing to recognise the greatness of 
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the ancient Tamil saints, under the corrupting influence 
of a culturally alien people (p. 253). 

He traces the religion of Tiruvalluvar to Ancient 
Saivism, but similar claims have been made by other 
religionists. It would be more sound to infer that Tiru¬ 
valluvar was one of those rare saints who were endowed 
with the serene vision to examine objectively all the 
religions and philosophies of the world and the unique 
capacity to rise above sectarian prejudices and to advocate 
a noble humanism to one and all. 

In portraying Tiruvalluvar, the author has apparently 
been imable to discard his personal likes and dislikes. 
Although this lends a certain originality as well as force 
to his arguments, there is too much indignation and too 
much assertiveness in some places, which detracts from 
the academic character of the work. 



News and Notes 

THE TAMIL UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT, CEYLON 

The following statement has been sent to us for 
publication: — 

The Tamil University Movement is jan organised 
endeavour by the Tamil-speaking peoples of Ceylon to 
preserve, enrich and hand over to posterity, the language 
and culture which they have inherited and which are in¬ 
dispensable for their continued existence. 

The Movement seeks to achieve its objective by pro¬ 
moting in every way witlfin its power the establishment of 
a University for the Tamil-speaking peoples of Ceylon. It 
is a cultural and an educational movement, and as such its 
purpose is in conformity with the avowed aims of world 
organizations seeking world amity such as the United 
Nations Organization. It is strictly non-political, and it has 
no association, connexion or affiliation with any political 
party whatsoever. 

The Movement was started on the 9th June, 1956. 
Within the space of barely two months it has gained Island¬ 
wide momentum. 

The Movement will approach Government in the near 
future to impress on it the vital necessity to set up at an 
early date a University for the Tamil-speaking peoples of 
Ceylon, and to request it to take the necessary steps in this 
connexion ; and for this purpose an academic and planning 
committee of experts will be set up to study mid to formulate 
details of the University desired. The proposal is to ask 
for the establishment of a University in the Eastern and 
Northern provinces. It is the intention of the Tamil Uni- 
9 
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versity Movement to see that the university requirements 
of the Tamil-speaking peoples of Ceylon, wherever they 
may be, are adequately served. 

The subscriptions collected from members will go into 
a fund called the Members^ Fund, which, together with 
donations, will be in the care of trustworthy persons. This 
Fund will be used solely towards the establishment of the 
University and its subsequent maintenance. All incidental 
expenditure, such as the maintenance of an office, etc., will 
be met from a special fund built up from donations given 
for this purpose. 

It is the fervent hope of the Tamil University Move¬ 
ment that the products of the University for the Tamils 
speaking peoples will not only foster Tamil language and 
culture but will also prove to be worthy citizens of their 
motherland—Sri Lanka. ‘. 

OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE MOVEMEOT 
President : 

Sir Waitilingam Duraiswamy, Kt., b.a., Former Speaker, 
State Council. 

Vice-President : 

Sri C. Coomaraswamy, c.b.e.. Former High Commissioner 
for Ceylon in India. 

The Rt. Rev. Sabapathy Kulendran, b.a. (Lond.), b.d.. 
Bishop in Jaffna of the Church of South India. 

Professor A. W. Mailvaganam, o.b.e., m.a., ph.d. (London), 

b.sc. (Lond.^, F.N.A.sc., Professor of Physics, University 
of Ceylon. 

Sri M. M. I. Kariapper, Di^rict Judge, Kurunegala. 

Dr. S. Subramahiam, l.m.s. (Cal.), l.r.c.p & s. (Edin.), 
Former Provincial Surgeon, Jaftna. 
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The Rev. Fr. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, m.a., m.litt., s.t.d. . 
Sri S. P. Vythilingam, Proprietary Planter. 

General Committee : 

Dr. C. Amirthalingam, b.sc., ph.d. (Lond.), Former Director 
of Fisheries. 

Sri C. Ayadurai, Proctor, Vavuniya. 

Sri C. Balasingham, b.a. (Lond), c.c.s. 

Sri C. S. Barr-Kumarakulasihghe, Advocate, Colombo. 

Dr. (Mrs.) G. R. B. Barr-Kumarakulasinghe, m.r.c.p. 
(Edin.), D.c.H. (Eng.), l.m.s. (Cey.), Paediatrician. 

Sri E. Black, b.sc. Eng. (Lond.), m. enst. c.e., a.c.g.i., Chief 
Engineer, Way and Works. 

Professor P. K. Chanmugam, m.sc. (Lond.), m.r.c.s (Eng.), 
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SOOTHERN LANGUAGES BOOK TRUST 
Book Prograjvime 

It is one of the declared objectives of the Southern 
Languages Book Trust to sponsor the publication and distri¬ 
bution of high quality low priced books in large numbers 
in the four major South Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kannada. The three-year programme 
which it has undertaken provides for the publication of 
about 240 books in the principal South Indian languages 
during these three years based on the suggestions made by 
its Advisory Committees. A majority of the books will be' 
by Indian authors or on Indian subjects, but it is also pro¬ 
posed to include a certain proportion of foreign books so as 
to give to South Indian readers the best in foreign thought 
and literature. The Foreign Advisory Committee, which 
was set up with the help of the Ford Foundation, has com¬ 
piled a basic list of nearly 400 books from which the Trust 
will make its selection. 

-The Trust is anxious that the books sponsored by it 
are of high quality and appeal to a wide reading public— 
particularly to the non-English-knowing public. It is the 
Trust’s desire that these books should be written in simple 
popular language which the average reader can understand. 
The Trust does not intend to sponsor or otherwise concern 
itself with the publication of purely scholarly works whose 
appeal is of necessity limited to a relatively small group of 
readers. In choosing titles and types of books to be pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Trust, it has in view readers 
who have not had education in English. The Trust feels 
that such potential readers should derive not only knowl¬ 
edge but also worthwhile entertainment from their reading. 

The Trust’s programme is designed to help publishers 
to realise these objectives. The procedure followed by the 
Trust is as follows : 

(a) To select, through advisory committees, high 
quality books, current and classic, Indian and 
non-Indian, suitable for publication ; 
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(b) To providG rGCOverablG loans to publishers who 
will contract to publish the books in large num¬ 
bers for ::ale at low prices ; 

(c) To set up with grants and/or loans, and with 
the active participation of publishers, a wide¬ 
spread distribution mechanism to sell the books 
in large numbers; 

(d) To provide technical assistance in distribution, 
modem printing, cost accountancy, and promo¬ 
tion methods. 

The Trust does not intend to publish or print any book 
itself, but it proposes, as an integral part of its three-year 
programme, to assist publishers to produce popular books 
of high quality in the four languages and make them availa¬ 
ble to the public at a reasonable price. '.It is the Trust’s 
intention to negotiate with publishers for the publication 
of about 20 titles during each year of its operation in each 
of the four principal languages of South India—i.e. about 
80 books a year. Books published under the auspices of 
the Trust will be of the type popularly known as ‘ pocket ’ 
books—Crown Octavo size, bound in soft covers of about 
120 pages, resembling in appearance the ‘ Penguin ’ or 
‘Mentor’ series. About 60 per cent of the books pub¬ 
lished under the Trust’s auspices are to be by Indian authors 
or on Indian subjects while the remaining forty per cent 
constitute a representative cross-section of worthwhile 
foreign books. The categories of books, which the Trust 
has in view, include the arts, biographies, philosophy, 
history, science, classics, self-aid, reference, travel, children’s 
books, novels and short stories—list enclosed. 

Being concerned with keeping sale prices low, the Trust 
has tentatively proposed a multiple sales price structure, 
ranging from Re. 1 for a book of 128 pages to Rs. 2 for one 
of 256 pages. In the case of books exceeding 256 pages, it 
may be possible to issue them in two or more volumes. 
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CEYLON’S UVNGUAGE POLICY—1956 

This Stutein^tf issued uud^ the auspices oj the 
heague for the Frornotion of TdffiU Language 
Rights, ColoTH-bo, has been sent to us for publi¬ 
cation. 

From time immemorial Tamils and Sinhalese have co¬ 
existed in Ceylon. It is probable that when the first 
Sinhalese colonists came to Ceylon they found a Tamil¬ 
speaking people already in occupation. For several 
centimes before the conquest of North Ceylon in 1620, a 
Tamil-speaking Kingdom flourished in the northern part 
of Ceylon. ’Hie Sinhalese Kingdoms of the south of 
Ceylon included large Tamil-speaking groups. The one 
living language with which the Sinhalese language was in 
contact from earliest times up to the period of European 
domination was the Tamil language. The Tamil language 
enjoyed a favoured place in Sinhalese courts and in 
Sinhalese halls of learning. It was the source of vitality 
and inspiration to the Sinhala language. 

When the Portuguese ruled Ceylon they recognised 
both the Tamil, and Sinhalese languages as the languages 
of the people of Ceylon. So did the Dutch. So did the 
British. This brings the story up to the year 1945. In 
1945 both the Tamil and the Sinhalese languages were by 
resolution of the Ceylon Legislature declared the official 
languages of Ceylon; and their replacement of English 
both in administration and in education was gradually in 
the process of implementation. 

With the capture of power by the Sinhalese language 
majority, there has come into being a movement for the 
elimination of Tamil as an official language of the country* 
The present M.E.P. Government, with its overwhelming 
racial majority in the Legislature, has passed a Bill which 
makes Sinhalese the one and only official language of the 
Ceylon State. 
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This genocidal legislation was rushed through the 
Legislature in the face of strenuous and island-wide op¬ 
position by all sections of the people of Ceylon—in a closed 
House with empty galleries and under the protection of 
armed forces, while riots and atrocities and alarming chaos 
reigned in the country. 

Ceylon has a population of about eight millions. Of 
these nearly 30% is Tamil-speaking—17% indigenous 
Ceylon Tamils and Muslims, 13% descendants of the 
Tamils of India who have lived and worked in Ceylon for 
over one century and whose permanent home is Ceylon. 
Indeed, the major part of the inhabitants of Colombo, the 
capital of Ceylon, are people whose mother tongue is 
Tamil. 

The confiscation of the language rights of the Tamil¬ 
speaking people of Ceylon who form a third of the Ceylon 
State is contrary to fundamental rights and freedoms. 

Switzerland has given national and official status to 
the French language, spoken by only 22.1% of its popula¬ 
tion, and to Italian, spoken by as few as 3.9% of its popula¬ 
tion. Finland has likewise given national and official status 
to Swedish, spoken by 9% of its population. Quebec has 
given ofiScial status to English, spoken by 15%. of its popula¬ 
tion. Canada, South Africa, India, Pakistan—each of 
these countries has adopted principles of language policy 
which the M.E.P. Government of Ceylon has refused to 
accept. ; -fe 

The claims of the Tamil language to national and 
official status in Ceylon flow logically from its antiquity 
(it is one of the oldest living languages in the world with 
a copious and profound literature), the numbers who 
speak it, the contribution it has made to Ceylon’s culture 
and progress. 

The imposition of one language only over every part 
of Ceylon is a tyrannical and iniquitous measure which the 
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Tamil-speaking people are determined to resist. They are 
a separate and significant racial group with a traditional 
home-land of their own. 

It is. only right that attention should be drawn to the 
terrorism and the atrocities which have been perpetrated 
on Tamil-speaking people—^men, women, and children—in 
Ceylon, in order to intimidate the Tamil-speaking people 
into abstaining from even constitutional methods of protest 
against the Sinhala Only Official Language Bill. 

A statement on Ceylon’s language policy by responsible 
persons of Ceylon appears below : 

Statement by Fourteen M.Ps. 

“ We, on behalf of the Tamil-speaking nation of 
Ceylon, hereby reject the proposal of the Sinhalese Gov¬ 
ernment in Ceylon to impose their language (Sinhalese) 
as the only official language on the Tamil-speaking nation 
in Ceylon. - 

“ The proposed imposition of an alien tongue is a 
violation of a fundamental right of a nation which was 
independent and sovereign at the time of the first 
European conquest of Ceylon and which has continued 
to maintain its national identity and individuality within 
a clearly definable territory. 

“ The proposed Bill is a negation of accepted language 
rights obtaining in bilingual and multilingual states both 
unitary and federal. It is tyrannical and oppressive and 
is sought to be imposed on an unwilling and smaller 
nation by the force of numbers. It is a denial of the 
fundamental concept of democracy and is based on a 
travesty of majority rule. It would be a complete rever¬ 
sal of an historical position of equality or parity of the 
two languages maintained up to date. 

“ We call upon the comity of nations and the 
member-nations of the Commonwealth to take note of 

10 
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.this threat to our continued existence as a nation, and our- 
resolve to maintain our identity as a “nation and ]^eep 
inviolate our traditional homelands.” 


V. A. Alagacone 
A. Amirthalingam 
S. J. V. Chelvanayakam 
S. U. Ethirmanasingam 
V. A. Kandiah 
M. S. Kariappar 
M. M. Mustapha 


V. N. Navaratnam 
G. G. Ponnambalam 
C. Rajadurai 
N. R. Rajavarothayam 
C. Suntharalingam 
C. Vanniasingam 

S. R. Kanaganayagam 

(Senator 


THE CULTURAL PLIGHT OF TAMIL IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

A South African Tamil writes to us : 

' ^In South Africa the Tamils constitute 80% or little 
more than a quarter million of the Indian population. 
Unfortunately it lacks leadership with the result that there 
is no guidance to Tamil heritage, culture, language and 
religion. 

The Tamil Community is certainly a lost one, not 
knowing its heritage or culture. There is, however, a 
certain amount of awakening today among the youth who 
are clamouring for reforms and the like ; the adults cling 
to orthodoxy . . . . . . . . What guidance can you 
offer the Tamil Community? The Muslim and the 
Gujerati groups are progressing by leaps and bounds ; 
must we remain stagnant ? Give us the light and we will 

try and lead the way.Can you assist us with 

Tamil books in English which are rich in culture, heritage 
and the like which we can published for the benefit of our 

people here ?. I am a little sad to report that 

not many speak the language well although they are fully 
conversant with English.” 
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Will readers—particularly, booksellers and publishers 
—^write to us their suggestions or communicate direct with 
the writer, whose address is: 

Sivanathan R. Father, 

46, Valbro Chambers, 

Durban. S. Africa. 


FOREIGN SCHOLARS AND TAMIL LANGUAGE. 

Dr. R. D. Aster, Lecturer in Linguistics, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, spent a year in Tamil 
Nad studying modern spoken Tamil and left for U.K. 
about a month ago on the completion of his studies. Dr. 
Asher originally took his Doctorate in. French and even 
taught that subject in the University of London. Later 
he became interested in Linguistic Studies and for the past 
two years has been engaged in research work in^ spoken 
Tamil. While in London he had the assistance of Mr. 
R. Radhakrishnan, who is now with the Ahnamalai 
University. 


PRIZE AWARD 

Dr. M. Varadarajanar has been awarded a prize of 
Rs. 500/- by the Government for his book Mozhiyiyal 
Katturaigal. The Academy of Tamil Culture offers its 
heartiest congratulations to him. 


Thiru. S. M. Palaniappa Chettiar, of Palaniappa Bros, 
Publishers and Booksellers, Madras and a member of the 
Academy of Tamil Culture, has been appointed President 
of the Southern Languages Book Industry Council. The 
Academy of Tamil Culture offers its felicitations to him 
on his appointment to this important position. 
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The Academy regrets to record the death of Sami 
Velayutham Pillai, an educationist and author of a Tiruk- 
kural Lexicon and Concordance Q<sF/r 6 U 6 U 60 )£_Q/) 

and a member of the Academy of Tamil Culture. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on further researches on 
Tirukkural in Annamalai University. 


INDIA’S STATE LANGUAGE 
Rajaji Opposes Hindi . 

UNFAIR TO THE TAMILS. 

Equal place for English urged. 

Madurai, Oct. 8. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said here to-day that the 
language prevailing in a State should be the language of 
that State and that the language for inter-State communica¬ 
tion as well as for communication between a State and the 
Centre should continue to be English and should not be 
replaced by Hindi. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, who was addressing a students’ 
gathering here this evening on “ the language issue ” said 
that though Hindi was the language of a vast majority of 
people in the country, it should not be the official language 
of India. In matters of administration equal justice and 
expediency were very important matters. If Hindi were 
made the official language it would not be fair to the large 
body of Tamil people living in a compact area who had 
studied English for 200 years. English was to them an 
asset and a possession. It would be an act of ‘grave 
injustice ’ if the people in Tamil Nad were ordered to 
manage their business in Hindi which they did not know. 
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Medium of Instruction in Colleges 

Earlier in his speech, Mr. Rajagopalachari claimed that 
the mother tongue could be effectively used as the medium 
of instruction in colleges. In his opinion, it was better 
suited than English. He would not agree with those who 
raised the objection that the necessary technical terms for 
teaching science subjects in colleges had not been got 
ready in the mother tongue. There was nothing wrong, 
he said, in adopting the technical and scientific terms in 
English that are in vogue. They could do this without any 
compunction of taste, patriotism or love of language. 

♦ * ♦ * * 

—‘'The Hindu”, October 9, 1956. 


THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE. 

C. R. Restates Demand 
Tyranny to impose Hindi. 

Madras, Oct. 10. 

Speaking on the ‘ Language question ’ under the 
auspices of the Government Arts College Union, Mount 
Road, this evening, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said that it 
would be unfair and it would be tyranny to impose Hindi 
now or 5 or 10 years hence as the official language of the 
Central Government, without giving English an equal 
place. Rajaji also repeated his plea which he made at 
Madurai recently for making the mother tongue the instruc¬ 
tional medium in schools and colleges for the teaching of 
arts as well as technical subjects. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

—“ The Hindu ”, October 11, 1956, 
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Extract from the Coni)ocation Address (1956) 
delivered at the Annamalai University 
hy Mr. T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai, m.a., b.l., 

Vice-Chancellor, 

South India appears to have been in the vanguard of 
progress at the dawn of history, and its people had a highly 
developed civilisation and culture. About 2500 B.C. there 
appears to have been' a conflict in India between two civili¬ 
sations and cultures — the pre-Aryan, highly developed 
Indus Valley civilisation and culture and the undeveloped 
Aryan civilisation and culture; and following that conflict, 
a process of fusion of the two began, culminating in a 
hlended national culture. Scholars like S. K. Chatterji are 
of the view that the pre-Ary an culture accounts for a major 
share in the blended national culture. The pre-Aryan 
culture may be, to a great extent, identified with the 
Dravidian or Tamil culture of South India. 

It is remarkable how the Tamil language has been in 
use in almost unbroken continmty for the last 2000 years. 



transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWE 

^ ^ a (as in among) 

— a; ( „ calm) 

& - i ( „ sit) 

ff — i : ( „ machine) 

a. - u ( „ full) 

•* ““ u: ( „ rule) 

CT — e ( „ fed) 

sr — e: ( „ able) 

S — ai ( „ aisle) 

9 — o ( „ opinion) 

9 — ' o; ( „ opium) 

9 «T — au ( „ now) 

CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 

Hard^ « — k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) B — c ( „ church, angel, calcium) 

I- — t: ( „ card . Retroflex^articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

fb — th ( „ threat, this, thidr)_dental. 

u — p ( „ pipe, amber) 

jD — t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue. 
Soft mj — ng ( „ sing)... .velar n 

(Nasal) 0 — nj ( „ angel)-palatal n 

WBT — n: ( „ um?j-Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 
n — nh ( „ anthem). . . .dental n 

u> — m ( „ mate) 

— n ( „ enter)... . Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

Medium lu — y ( „ yard) 

(non-nasal cr — r ( „ red) 

continuant) so — 1 ( „ leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

'ftj — V ( „ very) 

IP — 1* ( ,. ? ).. i .Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

m — 1 : ( „ hurl)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary^ - x ( „ ahead) 

' The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as having 
single allophones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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1, The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 

unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant;— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., uasih - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiiiaib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 ffib - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., becomes palhalai not palkalai 

„ ehhu not- exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
— sometimes a voiced-lvalue after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even tffterJa vowel, „ - 

2. -The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., (offlJwai_ib=Vengadam (Ve: ngkat: am). 

(ii) reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details 
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Prof. R. P. SETHU PILLAI, b.a., b.l., 

Head oj the Tamil Departvient. Madras University, 
receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
au'crded to him at the special convocation of the 
Unii'ers^ij of Madras Centenary Celebrations. 
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The sixth year of publication 

jbirClug)iih (Suir^safKSso Sisirufi 
^ G^earoj^^ urruf^ <srr;$6afl(«£U. 

The sixth year of the publication of Tamil Culture 
synchronises with an historic event of interest to all 
Tamilophiles. For the first time, the dreams of the poets, 
sages, and thinkers, who conceived the Tamil triple king¬ 
dom as one cultural, linguistic, and political unity, is realised 
in a manner which those same poets, sages and thinkers of 
nineteen hundred years ago would never have imagined. 
Their dreams of “ ”, “ ”, “ ^essri-jLB^ 

eus^iSjruusih ”, “ Qu/t^/oTOld Qp€U(^eu<sujb ” have come to 

be realised in the establishment of the Tamil State in this 
mid-twentieth century, with certain losses, it is true, due 
to the changes that centuries have brought about, but sub¬ 
stantially a tribute to the longevity and the vitality of 
Tamil Culture, ever-ancient and ever new. 

May the Tamil State prosper. jsitQ ! 

Recent trends in Ceylon politics, however, have been 
far from encouraging. The language policies of the parties 
representing the Sinhalese-speaking group are an affront 
and an insult to human dignity and to human rights. We 
hope wiser statesmanship will prevail; cultural and lin¬ 
guistic autonomy with recognition of an official status to 
Tamil are the conditions indispensable to the existence of 
Ceylon as a single political imit. We congratulate the 
Tamil-speaking nation of Ceylon on its stand for Tamil 
language rights and for fundamental human freedoms. 

Tamil Culture has reasons to congratulate its readers 
on its sixth year of publication, and to hope that they will 
continue to sponsor the movements which it has initiated 
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or fostered. When Tomil Culture went to print five years 
ago the founder-editor communicated to his first collabora¬ 
tors that, if the quarterly could be maintained for at least 
five years, he would feel amply rewarded for having 
undertaken the venture. But now, thanks to the founding 
of the Academy of Tamil Culture in Madras and similar 
cultural bodies in Ceylon, Malaya, South Africa, and other 
countries, Tamil Culture may hope to have a longer lease 
of life and a wider area of service. 

During these five years, the members of the Editonal 
Board have on several occasions received, either in person 
or through correspondence, the assurance from scholars 
resident in many countries of the world that this official 
organ of the Academy of Tamil Culture answers needs long 
felt in comparative studies of culture and literature. To 
the foreign scholars who have been associated with Tamil 
Culture, the Editorial Board offers special thanks. To our 
subscribers at home in the Tamil-speaking countries, and 
to the Tamil scholars who have contributed articles to 
Tamil Culture, while thanking them we make the request 
that they introduce the quarterly to their friends. For, 
though the circulation figure of Tamil Culture is about a 
thousand, that figure needs to be at least five thousand in 
order to meet without anxiety the financial commitments 
of maintaining a quarterly review of this standard. The 
Tamil-speaking public in various countries could help us to 
increase our circulation. If such promotional work has not 
been undertaken so far it is because several Tamils have 
not heard of Tamil Culture or have not been made aware 
of the need for such a review. 

We have endeavoured to make Tamil Culture a forum 
for the discussion also of problems of contemporary interest 
in the field of Tamiliana and hence our special appeal to 
prospective contributors is for studies, surveys, articles and 
reviews about modern Tamil literatme and modem Tamil 
art and discussions on subjects of topical interest related 
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to the Tamil speaking nations of which form component 
groups in different countries like India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Fiji, Maviritius and South Africa. 

To Professor R. P, Sethu Pillai, the embodiment of 
Tamil cultiu-e, pioneer worker in the Tamil Renaissance, 
friend, philosopher and guide of the younger generation of 
Tamil students and scholars and our distinguished collea¬ 
gue, the Academy of Tamil Culture offers its congratulations 
on the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature conferred 
on him by the University of Madras, at the Special Convo¬ 
cation held during the University’s Centenary celebrations. 



A seminal period of 
Indian thought 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The sixth century B.C. is a date which may be 
conveniently used to denote a most seminal and decisive 
period in the history of Indian thought. The sixth century 
B.C. together with the century ^hich preceded it and the 
one which followed it belong to an era which is commonly 
held to be the Axial Era of the world (800-300 B.C.) 
because it was during this era that man in India, in Greece 
and in China, questioned accepted patterns of life and 
initiated movements of thought which continue to influence 
mankind to our own day.* The educational systems which 
prevailed in the Tamil country after the bardic and poetic 
periods had their origin in Northern India. Brahminism, 
Jainism, Buddhism and Ajivikism were expounded in 
Northern India and attained in the areas of their origin 
considerable development in the definition and systemati¬ 
zation of their doctrines and institutions before they were 
ever introduced into the Tamil country. A knowledge of 
the circumstances of their origin and of the influences 
which led to their development in Northern Indi^ is indis¬ 
pensable for the understanding of the patterns of education 
and the didactic methods which they employed in the 
South. 


It is not possible to explain in any satisfactory manner 
what events contributed to make the sixth century a most 
seminal period of Indian thought, since we lack the data 


» Confucius <c. 550-478); Lao-Tsu (c. "eOO) : Thales (e40-'MR 

1852^“ Religiont tif China, p. 77. O.UJ>.. London. 

GupU, 6th ed.. pp. 131-132. Susil- 
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necessary for such an explanation. Perhaps it was a move¬ 
ment of peoples within India, perhaps it was the same 
overseas trade with the maritime peoples of the Mediterra¬ 
nean which is said to have brought the first patterns of the 
Brahmi script to India, perhaps it was contact with the 
Achaemenid empire, perhaps political upheavals within 
India, perhaps it was either one or more of these factors 
which furnished the sudden stimulus to the advance in 
religious and ethical speculative thought.* Further, the 
culture impact of the Indo-Aryans by now long settled and 
mixed with the indigenous population, after a career of 
war, conquest and consolidation in the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
may be considered another remote but important explana¬ 
tion for the intellectual ferment which appeared in the 
sixth century. The efflorescence resulting from the misce¬ 
genation and cultural fusion of pre-Aryans and non-Aryans 
with the invaders has been compared to the fusion in 
Attica (Athens) of the fair-haired northerner and the 
dark-haired Pelasgian, and the fusion in Latium (Rome) 
of the ancient Etruscans with later invaders. The Greek 
efflorescence did not take place in Sparta which is said to 
have had the purest blood of the north'ern people.* 


It has been assumed all too easily that the changes in 
the trend of human thought in the sixth century were 
“ simultaneous and independent ” in the different countries. 
As far as India is concerned, it seems difficult to imagine 
that she could have remained unaffected by the military 
exploits of the Achaemenids in her north-western provin¬ 
ces. Vardhamana Mahavira (d. 468 B.C.), Gotama Buddha 
(b.c. 563—d. between 486 and 473 B.C.) and Markhali 


a T. W. RHYS-DAVIDS, Buddhist India, op. cit.. p. 61: "These 
merchants were mostly Dravidians, not Aryans. Such Indian names of the 
goods imported as were adopted in the West (Solomon’s ivory, apes, and 
l^acocks for instance, and the word ‘ rice ’, were adaptations, not of 
Sanskrit or Pali, but of Tamil words.*’ 


* See L. de la VALX,EE-POUSSIN, Indo-europeena et Indo-irahiens. 
L inde lusgue vers 300 av. J-C; 139 ff; Boccard, Paris, 1024. 

Jhdia. p. 224 and p. 148 ff; O.UJ»., London. 
1951. This book is particularly useful for South Indian Cultural 
Anthropology. 
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Gosala (fl. 450 B.C.) were young men when Cyrus (558« 
530 B.C.) was founding his empire. Within the limits of 
the Achaemenian empire commercial and political inter¬ 
action between Greeks, Jews, Indians and Persians was 
frequent, and the new religions of India were yet in their 
formative stage when the Indian contingents fought in their 
“ cotton garments ” in the armies of Xerxes at Thermopylae 
and when Darius (522-486 B.C.) and Xerxes (486-465 B.C.) 
built and embellished Persepolis.* These synchronistic 
events are recalled here not to argue a case for a two-way 
flow of ideas between India at one end and Persia, Assyria 
and Greece at the other, but merely to point out the proba¬ 
bility of a furtherance in the development of thought as a 
result of culture-contacts and of the social and political 
changes which are likely to take place in a country con¬ 
sequent upon the awareness of changes in other parts of 
the world. Ideas travelled faster in the ancient world than 
we are prone to imagine because of the paucity of historical 
documents, and the same trade routes which brought 
Skylax (B.C. 517) to explore the course of the Indus could 
have brought back^ Indian merchants with information 
regarding the various peoples in Babylon and their interests 
and ideologies.* 


The sixth century B.C. in India records a questioning 
of traditional beliefs and of philosophical and religious 
assumptions. This rationalistic tendency appears not only 
in the new religions which developed in the century but 
also within Brahman orthodoxy itself. Many of the philo¬ 
sophic systems which were classified and developed at a 
later period like the mimamsa, the yoga and the sankya ; 
the theistic bakthi cults of Siva and Vishnu; popular 
animistic cults, as well as an influential trend of materia¬ 
listic and atheistic opinion are found to progress in howso- 


* Herodotus, VII, 65. 
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ever a tenuous and incipient form in the sixth century 

B.C « 

From a mechanistic and world-constraining concept of 
sacrifice efficacious typus operans, maintaining the cosmic 
order (r^a), and conferring the wealth and good-living 
man could hope for, Vedic thought had arrived by this 
time at a symbolic explanation of ritual and a monistic 
identification of the individual with the Absolute —Tat Tvam 
Asi. That excessive formalism and ritualistic determina¬ 
tion in religion, combined with a mercenary concept of the 
fees and gifts which accrued for the service rendered at 
the altar, led to ambivalence and even multivalence in 
Indian speculative thinking both within and without priest¬ 
ly circles is no surprise.’ The parody of the priestly proces¬ 
sion in the Chandogya Upanishad (I, 12) and Jthe 
comparison of sacrificial rites to unsafe boats relied on by 
fools in the Mundaka (I, 2, 7-10) express the inadequacy 
of ritualism and would explain the recourse to agnostic 
and atheistic thinking at one end, as well as to an intense 
desire for Union with the divine involving a bright and 
illuminating faith at the other : 

From the unreal lead me to the real 
From darkness lead me to light 
From death lead me to immortality. 

(Brahadaranyaka U, I, 3, 28)® 


0 S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Indian Philosophy, op. clt., vol. I ; HEINRICH 
ZIMMER. Philosophies orf India, pp. 605-613. Kegan Paul, London, 1951 ; 
A. M. ESNOUL, Le courant affectif a I’intericure du brahminisme ancien, 
in BEFEO. vol. VLXHI (1956), pp. 141-207; ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
Indian Thought and Itt Development, pp. -1-67, Adam and Charles Black, 
London, 1951. 

7 Cf. L. RENOU, The Religions of India, University of London, 1953, 
p. 18: " The Indian mind is constanUy seeking hidden correspondences 
between things which belong to entirely distinct conceptual systems." 

8 Cf. J. N, FARQUHAR, Religious Thought of India, p. 57: " There 
is in the teaching of the Upanisbads a basis for pessimism; but their 
general tone is by no means pessimistic. Emancipation fills many a 
passage with joyous radiance.” 

S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The Principal Upanishads, pp. 48-145, Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1953. 
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Having accepted at some earlier periods, in all likeli¬ 
hood from the animistic thinking of the pre-Ary^ and 
non-Ary an peoples, the doctrines of samsara (transmigra¬ 
tion) and karma (causal efficiency of one’s deeds in the 
present life affecting the next), the main preoccupation of 
the religious and intellectual classes of the entire region, 
and even of the ordinary people, was how the prospect of 
an unending tedious chain of existence might be ended. 
All the various schools which appear in the sixth century 
offered an answer and a doctrine of Release. The Angu- 
ttara Nikaya mentions as many as sixty-three different 
philosophical schools (ganas) of thought which existed at 
the time of the Buddha, and the Jaina books speak of 363 
erroneous views with which the Jains had to contend." 
The extent and popularity of speculation concerning the 
problems of the future and the cessation of existence did 
not originate from one and only source, the Vedas, as is 
commonly believed.Charles Eliot says : — 


“ Indian religion is commonly regarded as the off¬ 
spring of an Aryan religion, brought into India by 
invaders from the north and modified by contact with 
Dravidian civilization. The materials at our disposal 
hardly permit us to take any other point of view, for the 
literature of the Vedic Aryans is relatively ancient and 
full and we have no information about the old Dravidians 
comparable with it. But were out knowledge less one¬ 
sided, we might see that it would be more correct to 
describe Indian religion as Dravidian religion stimulated 
and modified by the ideas of Aryan invaders. For the 
greatest deities of Hinduism, Siva, Krishna, Rama, Durga 
and some of its most essential doctrines such as metem¬ 
psychosis and divine incarnations are either totally un¬ 
known to the Veda or obscurely adumbrated in it. The 


® CHARLES ELIOT. Hinduism and Buddhism, op. cit vol I d B7 • 
HERMANN JACOBI. Gaina Sufros, p. XV. S.Bi.. ^voL x5Sl Lys 
spiritual career m India offered a field for the ambition of younger sons 
to LASSEN, RHYS-DAVIDS, CHARLES ELIOT. WlNTERNITy 

ture, pp. 21-56 , University of Calcutta. Calcutta, 1925. 
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ehi€l charocteristic5 of mature Indian religion ore charac- 
teristies of on area, not of a race, and they are not the 
characteristics of religion in Persia, Greece or other 
Aryan lands.”^t 

Three main streams of educative traditions, which 
take their rise in a more remote period, progress during 
the sixth century B.C. One is the informal and technically 
less specialised process of popular education carried out 
by the minstrels and bards, the Sutas, Magadhas and 
Kausilavas, both at court and among the people. It may 
not have been always a conscious process on the part of 
the educators ; nevertheless, the result was always forma¬ 
tive. They kept alive and increased the heroic and epic 
traditions of the tribe, the clan or the kingdom, and their 
lays and epics were instrumental in defining and perpe¬ 
tuating the heroic types and the moral, ethical and religious 
values which were prevalent in the social pattern of their 

n CHARLES ELIOT, HinduUm ond Buddhism, vol. I. HEINRICH 

ZIMMER. Philosophies of India, op. cit., p. 60. Editor's note ; 

Like Buddhism, Jainism, Sankhya, and Yoga, do not accept the 
authority of the Vedas, and are therefore reckoned as heterodox, i.e., 
doctrines outside the orthodox Brahman tradition of the Vedas, Upani- 
shads and Vedanta. It was Dr. Zimmer’s contention that these heterodox 
systems represent the thinking of the non-Aryan peoples of India, who 
were overcome and despised by the Brahmans, but nevertheless could 
boast of extremely subtle traditions.of their own. 

Dr. Zimmer regarded Jainism* the oldest of the non-Aryan group, 
in contrast to most Occidental authorities, who consider Mahavira. a 
contemporary of one Buddha, to have been its founder instead of, as the 
Jainas themselves (and Dr. Zimmer) claim, only the last of a long line 
of Jaina teachers. Dr. Zimmer believed that there is truth in the Jaina 
idea that their religion goes back to a remote antiquity, the antiquity In 
question bcinft that of the pre-Aryan, so-called Dravidian period. Which 
has recently been dramatically illuminated by the discovery of a series 
of great bate Stone Age cities in the Indus Valley, dating from the third 
and perhaps even fourth millennium B.C. <cf. Earnest Mackay, The Indus 
CtviltzaRon, London, 1935; also Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilization, pp. 93 ff). 

Sankhya and Yoga represented a later, psychological sophistication 
of the principles preserved in Jainism, and prepared the ground for the 
forceful anti-Brahman statement of, the Buddha. Sankhya and Yoga 
belong together, as the theory and practice of a single philosophy. Kapila, 
the reputed founder of Sankhya (cf. infro. pp. 281 f), may have been a 
contemporary of the Upanishadic thinkers, and seems to have given his 
name to the city in which the Buddha was born. Kapilavastu. 

In general, the non-Aryan, heterodox philosophies are not exclusive 
in the same sense that the Brahman philosophies are; for they are not 
reserved to members of the three uppter castes. 

2 
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day. This was the “ poetic tradition ” of Northern India 
which was responsible for the Mahdbharatha and the 
Ramayana, the two great epics which have been the media 
of popular education, and the source of literary develop¬ 
ments, for centuries. The origins of the finalised epics are 
to be sought in the bardic and poetic traditions of earlier 
times, which were naturally conserved in a more popular 
language than the language of religious rites.** 


The second source of educational thought and institu¬ 
tions was the exclusive hereditary system of the Brahminic 
priestly class. Its origin may be traced to the dim dawn 
of Vedic social life when “ Brahman ” did not denote 
exclusively a caste and when the power of offering the 
sacrifice was vested in the paterfamilias, and when the 
distinctions had not originated between the “ domestic ” 
sacrifices and “ revealed ” sacrifices. But functional 
differentiation in a rapidly changing and developing society 
had led earlier than the sixth century B.C. to the institu¬ 
tion of specialised priestly classes and of special schools in 
which the language, the liturgy and the ritual could be 
taught by mnemonic techniques along with phonetics, 
grammar, lexicography and astronomy. The Vedic sacri¬ 
fice, exacting as it did the faultless and meticulous 
recitation of every word and every syllable of the sacred 
verses charged with mystery and magic, provided for early 
arid mature developments in linguistic. and grammatical 
sciehce. An elaborate ritual and the sacrifices lasting 
several days called for different t 3 q)es of officiants—the 
hotar (caller) who recites the invitatorivun to the gods ; 
the udgatar (singer) who sings during the preparation and 
presentation, especially of the soma libations ; the adhvaryu 
(executor) who performs the manual tasks reciting the 
prose formula and prayers ; and the brahman or high- 
priest whose office it was to protect the sacrifice from harm 
by apposite and timely incantations. The brahman or high- 


Great Epic oj India, pp. 363-S67; J. N 
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priest needed to be a consummate master of all the Vedas 
(three at the time of the earliest recorded definition of the 
function) and the others had to learn at least one Veda 
each. Hence the need arose for differentiation into sepa¬ 
rate types of schools for the leaching of the subjects perti¬ 
nent to every functional sub-class within the priesthood. 
A later stage of Brahminic scholasticism and speculation 
demanded the creation of separate types of grcunmatical, 
exegetical and theological schools each one characterised 
by its own traditions. ” 

Thus the principal institutional forms of Brah¬ 
minic education were well defined by the dawn 
of the century (600 B.C.) and it was left for the 
succeeding centuries to augment, classify and codify the 
content and discipline, having however a hereditary 
priestly office and priestly functions always as the core 
and centre of development. The rigid exclusivism of the 
system was maintained by the social privileges which the 
priestly class obtained by a legal and political theory for¬ 
mulated by the priests themselves and by the social immo¬ 
bility imposed by caste. The conservative and exclusive 
character of the system remains imchanged to this day 
though the Brahmins are found in a great many different 
walks of life. 

The contribution which the Brahmin priesthood, one 
of the oldest surviving hereditary priesthoods in the world, 
has made to learning, is considerable. But it has had a 
weakness throughout its entire history, which its adver¬ 
saries sought to avoid in the religious systems they ex- 
poimded. A priesthood ought to serve a twofold purpose, 
to offer sacrifice, and to prepare the people for participa- 


13 W. WINTERNITZ, HIL. voL I, p. 160 ff: See T. BURROW, The 
Sanscrit ’Language, op cit.. pp. 35-51; L. RENOU, Relipione of Ancient 
India, op cit., pp. 10-45. 

14 KATHLEEN E. GOUGH, Brahmin kinship in a Tamil village, in 
American Anthropologist, vol. 58 (1856), pp. 826-855, esp., pp. 836-838. 
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tion in the sacrifice.’* The educational function of a Church 
sijould be motivated by these two objectives. The Brah¬ 
mins provided an educational system which was well suited 
to producing worthy officiants for the sacrifice, and to safe¬ 
guarding the economic and social stability of their families, 
but their system neglected the training and intellectual 
advancement of the people whom they claimed to repre¬ 
sent by divine ordinance. 


It might have been a fear complex or religious taboos, 
or a justification along lines similar to the so-called “ dis- 
ciplina arcani ” of primitive religions, which originated 
an esoterism in Brahminic instruction which originally was 
non-existent among the Vedic people. But the demands 
of esoterism increased along with the increase of the social 
power and prestige of the priesthood. From very slender 
evidence and from sporadic episodes it is impossible to 
leconstruct the priestly attitude to the education of 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas in the environs of the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C. The narratives which refer to Brahmins acting 
as tutors to royal princes are no indications of any general 
concern for the education of the “ twice-born ”. But the 
very age-grouping of Brahmin, Kshtriya and Vaisya 
initiates with implications of earlier maturation of the 
higher caste or the need for earlier instruction to be 
imparted to pupils of the higher caste shows the demands 
of a scale always in favour of the Brahmin child for no 
ostensible reason other than privilege. ” 


“ In the eighth year after conception, one should 
perform the initiation (upanayana) of a Brahmana, in 
the eleventh after conception (that) of a Kshatriya, but 
in the twelfth that of a Vaisya • 


W V. \ ACQUINAS. Supplementum, q. 40 a 4 c: “ Sacerdoa 

nabet duos actus; principalem scilicet, consecrare verum Corpus Christi 
sLra^e'mr*”'”' praepararc populum del ad susceptionem hujua 

HUTTON, Caste in India, op. cit., p. 780, 

.n R justification of sastric age grouping 

MOOKERJI, Ancient Indian Education, op. cll., p. 174 ff • F E 
Ancient and later times, op. cit, pp. 29-30. is 
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“The (time for the) Savitri (initiation) of a Brah- 
jnana do4s not pass until the completion of the sixteenth 
year (after conception), of a Kshatriya until the comple¬ 
tion of the twenty-second, and of a Vaisya until the com¬ 
pletion of the twenty-fourth 

“ Let students, according to the order (of their 
castes), wear (as upper dresses) the skins of black ante¬ 
lopes, spotted deer, and he-goats, and (lower garments) 
made of hemp, flax or wool 

“ The girdle of a Brahmana shall consist of a triple 
cord of Munga grass, smooth and soft ; (that) of a Ksha¬ 
triya, of a bowstring, made of Murva fibres ; (that) of a 
Vaisya, of hempen threads. 

“ The sacrificial string of a Brahmana shall be made 
of cotton, (shall be) twisted to the right, (and consist) 
of three threads, that of a Kshatriya of hempen threads, 
(and) that of a Vaisya of woollen threads 

“A Brahmana shall (carry), according to the sacred 
law, a staff of Bilva or Palasa ; a Kshatriya, of Vata or 
Khadira ; (and) a Vaisya, of Pilu or Udumbara 

“ The staff of Brahmana shall be made of such length 
as to reach the end of his hair ; that of a Kshatriya, to 
reach his forehead ; (and) that of a Vaisya, to reach (the 
tip of his) nose ”.** 

Of the training and education intended for Kshatriyas 
in the Vedic Age there is no record, and of the Vaisyas 
there are no examples. As for the Sudras and the out- 
castes counted as slaves and labour in Brahmin polity, they 
were excluded from the power-giving wisdom which was 
the privilege of the dominant group. Similar subjugation 
and exclusion of a conquered people is found in contempo¬ 
rary Sparta where the discrimination against the Helots led 
to the Messenian war (464 B.C.). In both countries, 
Northern India and Sparta, the severity was the outcome 

IS MANU, Laws, 11. 35-46 Ts.B.E.. vol. XX 5. pp. 38-38). See 
Apastamba, I, 1, 5, 8-21; Gautama, 1, 5-14. , 

>• Cf. MACDONNELL and KEITH, Vedic Index, 1, p. 207. 
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of class prejudice and a fear-coniplex. Was it the tradi¬ 
tional Brahmin attitude which the v Dhamlasustras of 
Gautama enunciate ? 

“ The ears of a Sudra who listens intentionally when 
the Veda is being recited are to be filled with molten 
lead. His tongue is to be cut off if he recites it. His body 
is to be split in twain if he preserve it in his memory ’’.*® 

The Upanisadic/dlscipline of secrecy {Tahasyam= toero/c 
“ secret ” is another word for the Upanisads) excluded 
women from Vedic education. Megasthenes (C. 300 B.C.) 
should have been amused when he wrote that the Brah¬ 
mins do not communicate their philosophy to their women 
because they did not think them fit for philosophy and 
because they feared the women might divulge the secret 
knowledge to others should they turn perverse. The 
examples of Gosha, Lopamudra, Maitreyi and Gargi as phi¬ 
losophers or as disputants are too few to argue any general 
trend in favour of female education. Though Harita allows 
an upanayana to women ascetics (Brahmavadinis), Manu 
is the legislator who codifies a general persistent attitude 
of the post-Vedic period : 

“For women no (sacramental) rite (is performed) 
with sacred texts, thus the law is settled ; women (who 
are) destitute of strength and destitute of the knowledge 
of the Vedic texts, (are as impure as) falsehood (itself), 
that is a fixed rule”.** 

20 GAUTAMA, Institute of the Sacred Law, 12-14 (S3J!., vol. II. 
Part b p. 236). 

21 J. W McCRINDLE, Megasthenes. 

22 MANU,' Laws, II, 66; Yagnavalkya, I, 13 ; Sec position and educa¬ 
tion of women in H.C., vol. II, p. 558 ff; S. RADHAKRISHNAN, Religion 
and Society, 2nd ed., pp. 13&-198, Alien and Unwin, 1948. PADMINl 
SENGUPTA, Everyday Life in Ancient Indio, pp. 147-162, O.U.P., Bombay, 
1955, and pertinent Sanskrit and Pali texts in the books on Ancient 
Indian Education by R. K. MOOKERJl, S. K. DAS, F. E. I^AY and 
A. S. ALTEKAR. On education of women in antiquity in the Graeco- 
Roman world; see THOMAS WOODY, Life and education in early 
societies, op. cit. and CHARLES SELTMAN, Women in antiquity. Pan 
books, London, 1956. 
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The Brahmin woman had no cause to envy her female 
contemporaries in Sparta or Athens, for they too were 
considered hopelessly inferior. 

The third and most significant of the century’s stream 
of educational tradition was the one which may be desig¬ 
nated the ascetic or Sramana tradition. The repeated 
insistence in the Pali canonical Aworks on the distinction 
between “ Brahmanas ” and " Samanas ” as well as the 
distinction in Megasthenes between “ brachmanai ” and 
“ samanai ” point to two ancient and parallel institutions. 
One was a priesthood by birth, with the sacrifice as the 
source of spiritual power and universal efficacy ; the other 
was eremitic renunciation by choice with tapos 

or mortification as the means of self-conquest and soterio- 
logical release, or as the means of attaining of magical and 
superhuman power. It seems probable that the ascetic 
tradition originated and developed outside the Brahminic 
circles, and that later, Brahminism, with its characteristic 
resilience and capacity for compromise and accommodation 
included it as one of the asramas. ” 

The Brahmana and the Sramana schools developed in 
two separate geographical areas, the former in the region 
north of modern Delhi known as “ Kurupancala ” and the 
latter in the north-eastern districts, particularly in the 
kingdom of Videha, Magadha and Kosala. In the Kuru¬ 
pancala area the Brahmin class was supreme and hence 
that district remained the “ holy land ” of the Brahmins 
and the home of orthodoxy, the transgression of the geo¬ 
graphical boundaries of which might require, on the part 
of the Brahmins, a purification ceremony. In the north¬ 
's H.C.. voL I. p. 493 f; " The oldest Upanishads speak of these 
asramas only as three types or branches of life, but not as successive 
stages. It is only in the late Upanishads, the Great Epic, and the Dharma- 
sastras, that the theory of successive stages of life is formulated and is 
developed further by an addition of a fourth stage, that of the Sannyasin 
who gives up even sacrifice, in fact all good works and as an ascetic, 
renoimces the world to meditate on the Absolute (Brahman) with a view 
to realize it or achieve union with it." 

»» T. W. RHVS-DAVIDS, Buddhist India, op. clt, pp. 138-9; D B., 
vol. 1, pp. 212-219. 
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eastern regions the Kshatriya classes dominated and the 
Brahmins were subordinate to them, since there appears 
to have held sway a greater influence of non-Aryan tradi¬ 
tions and non-Aryan beliefs. This influence might well 
explain the popularity of asceticism and the origin of the 
heterodox sects in the eastern sector. ** The ethnic com¬ 
position in these eastern kingdoms involved as it was with 
differences of worship seems to have laid the foundation 
for the regional differences in ideologies. Beriedale-Keith 
says: — 


“Much more still beyond the pale were the people 
of Magadha, which serves with Anga in the Atharvaveda 
as a symbol of a distant land. The man of Magadha is 
dedicated, in the account of the symbolic human sacrifice 
given in the Yajurveda, to ‘ loud noise suggesting that 
the Magadha country must have been the seat of mins¬ 
trelsy, an idea supported by the fact that in later 
literature a man of Magadha is the designation of a 
minstrel. If, as has been suggested, the Kikatas of the 
Rigveda were really located in Magadha, the dislike of 
the country goes back to the Rigveda itself. The cause 
must probably have been the imperfect Brahmanisation 
of the land and the predominance of aboriginal blood, 
which later in history rendered Magadha the head¬ 
quarters of Buddhism. It is significant that the Buddhist 
texts show a subordination of the Brahman to the Ksha¬ 
triya class which has no parallel in orthodox literature. 
It is clear however that Brahmans sometimes lived there, 
but that their doing so was a ground for surprise.’’®* 


T. W. Rhys-Davids commenting on the racial and 
colour composition of the Kshatriyas of these kingdoms 
in the pre-Buddhist period says : — 


M EDWARD J. THOMAS, The Ufe of Buddha as Legend and Hlstorv. 
P- 13 Geography of Early Buddhism ; Kegan Paul, London, 

1931; B. C. LAW, The Geography of Early BuddhisTn, London 
NALINAKSHA DUTT, History of Early Buddhist Monasticism vol 1 
pp. 135 ff, Calcutta, 1941. s v . a. 

K.. }■ P- 91 MANX!* 17-20: ‘Trom a Brahmana 

bom m that country <Brahmavarthy) let all men on earth learn their 
several usages," meir 
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“ The three upper classes had originally been one; 
for the nobles and priests were merely those members of 
the third class, the Vessas, who had raised themselves 
into a higher social rank. And though more difficult 
probably than it had been, it was still possible for analo¬ 
gous changes to take place. Poor men could become 
nobles, and both could become brahmins. We have 
numerous instances in the books, some of them uncon¬ 
sciously preserved even in the later priestly books which 
are otherwise under the spell of the caste theory. And 
though each case is then referred to as if it were excep¬ 
tional, the fact no less remains that the line between the 
" Colours ” was not yet strictly drawn. The members 
of the higher Colours were not even all of them white. 
Some, no doubt, of the Kshatriyas were descended from 
the chiefs and nobles of the Dravidian and Kolarian 
tribes who had preserved, by conquest or by treaty, their 
independence or their social rank. And others of the 
same tribes were, from time to time, acquiring political 
importance, and with it an entry into a higher social 
grade.”*® 

And Heinrich Zimmer says : — 

“Jainism denies the authority of the Vedas and the 
orthodox traditions of Hinduism. Therefore it is reckoned 
as a.heterodox Indian religion. It does not derive from 
Brahman-Aryan sources, but reflects the cosmology and 
anthropology of a much older, pre-Aryan upper class of 
north-eastern India—being rooted in the same subsoil of 
archaic metaphysical speculation as Yoga, Sankhya, and 
Buddhism, the other non-Vcdic Indian systems. The 
Aryan invasion, which overwhelmed the north-western 
and north central provinces of the sub-continent in 
the second millennium B.C., did not extend the full 
weight of its impact beyond the middle of the Ganges 

sTt? W. RHYS^AVIDS, Buddhiit India, op. cit. pp. 34-35; \TNCENT 
A. SMITH, Oxford History of Indio, Oxford, 1919, pp. 47-48 repeats the 
theory that Gautama Buddha was of non-Aryan origin. B. C. LAW, Some 
Kshatriyas Tribes of Ancient Indio, Thacker, Calcutta, 1924, p. 24 f, states 
the view that he was an Aryan Kshatrlya : ID, Tribes in Ancient India, 
p. 297, Poona, 1943. R. C. MAJUMDAR, H.C., vol. H, p. 363 says; "The 
Sakya clan had probably a Mongolian strain in their blood.” 

3 
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valley; the pre-Aryan nobility of the north-eastern 
states, therefore, were not all swept oft their thrones. 
Many of the families survived, and when the dynasties 
of the invading race began to show symptoms of exhaus¬ 
tion, the scions of these earlier native lines were able to 
assert themselves again. 

“ Candragupta Maurya, for example, stemmed from a 
family of this kind. So did the Buddha."®^ 

Varying other traditions confirm the existence of a two¬ 
fold source of asceticism and scholasticism, one Brahmin 
and another non-Brahmin. For example, Markhali Gosala 
is said to be the third of a line of pontiffs. Parcava, the 
forerunner of Mahavira, is believed to have lived two 
hundred years earlier than Mahavira himself, and Havana, 
the symbol of Dravidian resistance, is credited in Sanskrit 
literature as possessing super-human powers obtained by 
ascetic practices. Hence it may not be entirely groundless 
to suggest that the tradition of 24 tirthankaras preceding 
Mahavira and 23 buddhas preceding Gautama may point 
to an ancient unbroken tradition of non-Brahmin scholasti¬ 
cism and asceticism.*® 


(To be continued) 


** HEINRICH ZIMMER, Philosophies of India, op. cU. 
23 Jlfid, 


Religious landmarks in 
Pudukkottai,* 

I. HISTORICAL SURVEY 

LEOP BAZOU, SJ. 

To most people the Pudukkottai region, south of the 
Cauvery, is but a small barren, an uninteresting and out- 
of-the-way territory, with no attraction for the casual visi¬ 
tor. But to him who loves the past and has eUi understand¬ 
ing eye for cultural relics, Pudukkottai soon discloses her 
rich inheritance. There are, for instance, numerous and 
extensive megalithic burial sites, although most of them 
are in secluded spots away in the jungle or the wilderness. 
There are also many natural caves which were once inha¬ 
bited by the people who erected the dolmens and later by 
the Jain monks who were attracted to this regioi^^by their 
very inaccessibility which was ideal for prayer and medi¬ 
tation. But to find out such dwellings requires both 
patience and exertion. 

There are carved Jain caves scooped out of the many 
rockhills which mark the landscape. One of them en¬ 
shrines the only ancient fresco painting known in Tamil 
Nad. At Enadi, a now almost depopulated hamlet between 
Tiru Kalambur and Ponnamaravati, there is an eleventh 
century masterpiece, a small shrine all in stone that is an 
artistic beauty. Who visits now-a-days Kudimiyamalai 
where former Rajahs were anointed ? How man y are 

• This study is the \yMult ol several tours made by the contributorin 
Pudukkottai in June, July and August 1953. He wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the learned Manual of the Pudukkottai State by 
K. R. Venkatarama Aiyar (3 vols.; 1938, 1940 & 1944) and to W. C. M. 
Claasen of Dmdigul, without whose kind help, deep understanding and 
pleasant companionsUp the study would not have been possible. 
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aware that at the zenith of the Pallava period Kudumiya- 
malai had attained such a cultural importance as to be con¬ 
sidered the right place to place on permanent record a 
complete treatise on the ‘ Fundamental Principles of 
Music ’ for both the seven — and eight-stringed veena ? 
The inscription, thirteen centuries old, still looks fresh in 
its archaic characters engraved upon the rock, just below 
the almost inaccessible cave where Jain monks prayed and 
sang. 


The Primitive Tribes 

The many unassuming shrines to the Village Amman 
and her faithful companion, the Aiyanar, which are found in 
every village and hamlet, are worth a study by themselves. 
Decaying or renovated temples may be of interest to the 
student of the past, but why it may be asked bring into the 
picture these small and shockingly unartistic pagodas erect¬ 
ed to the ' Mother and the unseemly mounds of broken or 
crumbling earthenware which seem to be part and parcel 
of every shrine to the Aiyanar ? Why indeed, except for 
the simple reason that they are very much in the picture! 
While many beautiful structures of Brahmanic Hinduism 
were allowed to fall into disuse and ruins, rustic shrines 
to the Village Mother and the Aiyanar are still being erec¬ 
ted, for these deities are even now worshipped by the bulk 
of the village population ; here lies their interest for the 
student of religion. They belong to an archaic but living 
faith, that has withstood the impact of successive faiths, 
many of them inspired by the Aryan ized North Buddhism* 
Jainism, Adi-Saivism and, last of all. Brahmanical Hin¬ 
duism. However deep may be the imprint such religious 
forms left upon the country, however rich in works of art 
their religious edifices, they could not, as we shall see, obli¬ 
terate the primeval tribal faith that survives them all. 

In a comparatively small area, which is about half of 
the size of the neighbouring Madurai districtj Pudukkottai 
provides the richest ground in south Tamil Nad, for the 
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study of primitive Dravidian culture and religion; it pos¬ 
sesses more historical remnants than any other comparable 
area south of the Cauvery. 

Even a bird’s eye view will show how the cults of the 
Village Mother and of the Aiyanar, both inextricably con¬ 
nected, are unmistakable survivals of the ancestral ferti¬ 
lity rites, typical of archaic agriculturist communities, of 
which the abundant dolmens and neolithic burial sites 
stand as so many pre-historic memorials. The present-day 
villagers still honour their ancestors, real or mythical, as 
Village Ammans and Pattavars, even as the megalithic and 
neolithic man did. It is not, therefore, fortuituous that the 
Amman • and Aiyanar shrines are closely connected with 
these ancient burial sites, and that even the later religious 
forms, which could not supplant them in spite of centuries 
of State patronage, established themselves near these very 
spots of primeval worship. Religious forms may'come and 
go but the ‘ sacred spot ’ survives.' 

Exploring this area patiently, the student of religion 
will soon realize that he is treading upon hallowed ground, 
the very places in which the ancestors of the most primitive 
groups in the country, the Valaiyars, the Kurumbars, the 
Vaduvars, now part of the so-called ‘ exterior castes ’ of 
Hindu society and, may be, the Kallars and Maravars, 
buried and worshipped their dead. Since pre-historic days 
this primitive cult has ever flourished amongst them so 
much so that when, in those fateful years of the eighteenth 
century which followed the disappearance of the Madura 
Naick power, Brahmanic Hinduism showed signs of decline, 
the cult of the ancestors personified in the Village Mother, 
the Aiyanar, and the Pattavars, staged a striking revival 
amongst these groups. 


.1 * J?*®!'®*®** Archaic Religions will find useftil inlomiB- 

JL" MIRCEA ELIADE, Trctie d’Histoire des Religions, Paris. 1949 
and G. V^^ pER LEEUW, La Religion dans son Essence ct ses Mani- 
jestMions, Paris, 1948. They are indispensable U one wants to underatatad 
archaic religious concepts, forms and symbols. 
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Mecauthic and Neolithic Culture 

The late P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, remarked that ‘ the 
miles and miles of... burial sites, generally near water¬ 
courses make of the Pudukkottai country ‘ the best 
district for the study of the burial customs of the Neolithic 
Man No less than eighty different burial places have 
been discovered, and some localities contain several sites. 
Considering that not a few sites may have disappeared in 
the course of some two thousand to two thousand and five 
hundred years and that some of the surviving burial sites 
cover several acres of land in tank areas, water-spreads and 
porambokes or grazing-grounds, we can have an idea how 
deeply engrained in the mind of the pre-historic man was 
his respect towards the dead. It may not be without signi¬ 
ficance that the ancient Kurumbar people are still inhabit¬ 
ing villages connected with prc-historic burial sites ; these 
are often situated at the foot of the very lulls in which 
natural caves show traces of ancient inhabitation, such as 
Sittannavasal, Narthamalai, Tenimalai, Sevalimalai, Kudu- 
miyamalai, Sembudi, Ammanchattram, Malaiyadipatti, etc. 

The burial sites of Pudukkottai offer the usual variety, 
burials in tombs or graves, chamber-burials and urn- 
burials, each mound covering a grave surrounded by a 
circle of stones or barrows. Dolmens found within these 
stone circles are stone-cells, the kallarai, ‘ stone-chamber ’ 
which word has sur\dved in the Tamil language as the name 
for a tomb. A complete skeleton found in a tomb of the 
Pulvayal forest showed the body in a seated position, hold¬ 
ing a sword in the right hand, while the left hand rested 
on the thigh. This characteristic posture survives in the 
sitting position even now given to the dead in their graves. 
The half seated images'of the Karuppan form of the 
Aiyanar (one finds them everywhere in stone or baked 
clay) show him holding a curved sword in his right hand 
while the left rests upon the outer curved part of the 

^YENGA^ The Slone' aH 
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valadi or valaittadi, a South Indian boomerang still used 
by the Valaiyars, the Kallars and the Maravare in hunting 
small game. Valadis and other weapons, including iron 
spears and swords, are also foimd in tombs with their points 
downwards. 

The iron-spear or spike, the Vel, emblem of Murugan 
and the Aiyanar, was a symbol of authority as well as the 
weapon of the ancient chieftains in Tamilagam, from which 
they took the title of Vel or Velir, Village Elder, Chief of 
armed troups, and Priest. Owing to the very fact that it 
was a weapon made of iron, the Vel was bound to become 
not only the symbol of authority, religious as well as 
secular, but also of fertility and perenniality. It is not 
mere chance, therefore, that the stone circles that surround 
burial mounds ^lre laterite boulders, often brought from 
some other part of the country. The tradition has survived ; 
smaller shrines to the Mother, the Aiyanar, the ‘ Seven 
Virgins ’ and the Nagas found in Brahmanical temples are 
built in laterite stones, even where such shrines stand 
within enclosures of granite material.® Why this manifest 
preference for laterite ? 

Laterite contains iron, the very metal the people who 
built the dolmen had discovered and soon learnt to put to^ 
good use both as a tool and as a weapon. Iron proved 
harder and more durable than bronze, and was therefore 
considered suitable for use as a religious symbol. Sacred¬ 
ness, durability or perenniality are the concepts which 
inspired Megalithic Man in the honours he paid to the dead, 
indicating that he believed in a kind of survival beyond 
the grave. The cult of the dead, the worship of ancestors, 
the fertility rites which this worship entailed, are various 
manifestations of the same concept connected with the 
primordial belief among agriculturists that Mother-Earth 
is the repository of all life. Stones, rocks, iron, all hard 

3 In South Malabar pre-hi^ric man often buried -bis dead in tombs 
cut out of laterite rock. (Cf.' Archaeotopical Department, Cochin State, 
Report. 1947-48, p. 13). 
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natural elements which bespeak durability—water, alive 
with fish, that periodically brings back life to the fallow 
fields and provides a new harvest—tanks and rivers upon 
whose embankment the burial sites are usually to be 
found—Mother-Earth to whose womb all her children 
return to sleep, the sleep of nightly repose and of death— 
all these partook of the sacred as so many manifestations 
of fertility, of life and survival. Just as life perpetuates 
itself in nature through the cycle of recurring seasons, so 
it renovates itself, generation after generation, in the 
family and in the clan. 

The concept of time among primitive people was 
somewhat different from ours. Their cycles, much shorter 
than our modern eras, were based upon quite different 
phenomena : the annual seasonal return of the rains after 
long dry months, the span of human life from one genera¬ 
tion to the next, and that of some of the known and 
domesticated animals, such as the bull and the elephant, 
which renewed themselves periodically at shorter or longer 
intervals. There were also material objects that seemed to 
be endowed with this element of durability, if not perennia- 
lity, the ever-growing trees in the forest, Mother-Earth, 
rocks and stones and then iron. They all lasted beyond the 
longest known cycle, beyond the seasonal alternation of 
Spring, harvest and barren land, and much beyond the 
span of man’s life. 

There were things that appeared to endure almost for 
ever while others, after undergoing a process of apparent 
decay and death, came back to life. These experiences led 
man to conclude that death was not the end of everything 
but w^ just a suspense to be followed by a new lease of 
life. Fields in the dry plains might periodically lie barren, 
but there were also in the neighbouring hills perennial 
forests with giant-trees that seemed to endure for ever ; 
no one had known them when they were saplings. Life 
went on in spite of all appearances, hence the logical 
assumption that the dead too had not gone for ever. At 
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most they had retired to rest for a while, as man does every 
night; hence the Tamil name of uotoR Pal: 1: i, ‘ chamber, 
sleeping couch, temple as well as for funeral rites 

This means much more, indeed, than would appear at 
first sight, for the memory of primitive peoples is the 
collective memory that siurvives in the family and the clan. 
The respect and honour paid to the dead and their tombs 
kept both living and dead in close relationship, the departed 
members of the clan remaining part and parcel of it. 
Before the departed ancestors could be forgotten, they 
became supra-terrestrial beings—protective guardians of 
their surviving kith and kin. It was believed that they 
were reborn in due course in the new clan’s offsprings. 

This belief perhaps accounts for the Tamilian custom 
of giving to a child the name of its grandparent ©ufTsor 
perran, the Tamil equivalent of grandson, means one who 
bears the same name. It is this ancestral custom of 
honouring the dead that must have gradually led the 
primitive Dravidian clans to give the rank of ishta devata, 
favoured deity, to their ancestors and protective spirits, as 
personified in the Village Mother, the Aiyanar, the Seven 
Virgins or Mothers, and the Pattavars or ancestors of either 
sex. The custom is still prevalent in villages. 

Among the ploughed fields one may find the Samddhi 
or tomb of a local headman. Outwardly it looks as insigni¬ 
ficant as the hut used by the watchman who guards the 
crop. Inside its narrow single chamber, no name, no 
memorial, no inscription is to be found to perpetuate the 
village worthy’s memory, apart from a simple Lingam upon 
its Yoni pedestal over the grave. Here the whole tradi¬ 
tional Dravidian cult of the dead is aptly summarized in its 
simplest and most telling expression, the symbol of creative 
energy over a grave; it emphasizes the fact that life 
perpetuates itself. Death is not the last word ; life goes 
on and on. 

4 
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This belief in the survival of the dead explains why 
all the familiar implements that belonged to the departed 
were placed in his grave, along with eatables, and seeds, 
such as grains of rice, the staple food that nourishes and 
the seeds that sprout into new life, the very symbol of a 
future harvest. Much has been written about the deep- 
rooted dread, among Hindus of all classes, as regards death 
and whatever connected with it, cemeteries being held as 
the supreme place of ill-omen. And yet, Siva and Kali in 
Hinduism and Sudalai Madan in village worship are all 
three supposed to haimt cemeteries. No one who has 
witnessed a family gathering around a tomb on the occasion 
of the annual ceremony for the dead can have any doubt 
however as to which is the dominant sentiment—dread or 
confidence. It looks more like an intimate family feast, in 
which special dainties are distributed and shared among 
the living in honour of the departed. And yet the orthodox 
will go on telling us that whatever is connected with the 
dead spells pollution ; but we are dealing here not with 
orthodox Hinduism but with ancestral Dravidian rites and 
in this lies the difference. 


The Jains 


Next in importance are the lithic records in the Asoka- 
Brahmi script of the ancient Tamil language,* found in the 
natural caves of The Sittannavasal Hills. If these may be 
taken as genuine, we can trace back the settlement of Jain 
monks in the Pudukkottai region to the 3rd or at least the 
2nd century B.C. Similar inscriptions found in caves of 
the Madurai and Tinnevelly districts would support their 
genuineness. More recent inscriptions (7th-9th centuries 
A.D.) in archaic Tamil, at Sittannavasal, testify to a long 
occupation of this cave by Jain monks. Natural caves in 
which the Jains have left such traces of their occupation 
are not rare in Pudukkottai. We find them at Sembudi in 


pointed out that these inscriptima are in a 

cKe.‘r“Tj<T^ Tamil 
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the Tirumayanx taluk, at Kadugumalai or the Hill of the 
caves in Narthamalai, at Tenimalai north of Ponnamautivati, 
at Sevalimalai in the same range and at Kudumiyamalai. 

To these natural caves the Jains added, in course of 
time, rock-cut cells or shrines. Some of these caves, which 
are better-known under the collective name of ‘ Pallava 
Caves ’ and have been attributed to Hindu cradtsmen, were 
actually the work of the Jains themselves. Such is, for 
instance, that of Melamalai above the village of Nartha¬ 
malai. In the 13th century when Jainism was showing 
signs of decline, it was taken over by Hinduism and the 
present twelve Vaishnava figures were then added. The 
new masters had very little alterations to make, for 
Vaishnaism took most of its symbols straightaway from 
the Jain or the Buddhist concept and forms. One wonders, 
indeed, how many Pallava Caves now credited to Brahma- 
nical Hinduism had been thus inherited from the Jains. 
When Hindu temples were enlarged, piUars and other 
ready-made materials would be taken from former Jain 
edifices. Thus the Amman and Siva shrines at Tennangudi 
were built with stones removed from shrines and monas¬ 
teries which had been built and endowed by the powerful 
merchants’ guild of the ‘ Five Hundred ’; many more 
temple builders followed their example. Although Jainism 
had lost its former vitality by,the end of the Chola period, 
its institutions survived some time longer. The Pandyas of 
Madurai (1100 to 1350 A.D.) continued to endow benefac¬ 
tions in their favour ; when grants were made to Brahma- 
nical temples or foundations, it was carefully stipulated 
that previous grants made in favour of the Jains were to 
be respected. This gives a hint that peace between the two 
faiths was being threatened, but it also goes to show too 
that Jainism in Pudukkottai survived by several centuries 
the generaT onslaught launched by the Saiva Hymnist 
GnSna Sambhandar (middle 7th century A.D,). 

The prolonged hospitality given by Pudukkottai to the 
Jains—roughly some fourteen centuries—^is evidenced 
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everywhere by Jain remnants, in the form of rock-cut beds, 
prayer-seats, or drip-lines in natural caves, shrines carved 
out of rock, statuaries and fresco-paintings, which are 
clearly not secular. The carvings or sculptures of holy 
men, seated or standing, fully naked (‘ airclad ’ as the 
expression goes), show them in an attitude of prayer, deep 
concentration, or at least of peaceful repose. 

Such Jain works are not rare in the rest of Tamil Nad 
but Pudukkottai has preserved for us, at Sittannavasal, an 
important relic of a lost art, the fresco paintings which are 
unique in the Tamil districts. Their artistic value and their 
deeply religious implications of genuine Dravidian culture 
are such as to arrest the attention of any student of the 
religious history of the country. The only remnants of 
fresco paintings, which must have once covered most of the 
walls of this shrine but are now irreparably damaged, are 
the carpel-like paintings on the ceiling and the four figures 
on the pillars of the verandah. 


At first sight, the carpet-like fresco represents a 
common though most artistic aquatic scene, a pool of lotus- 
flowers but it is in fact a highly inspired study in the purest 
Indian tradition. The lotus flower was and has remained 
the accepted symbol of fertility and of Saktic Energy. 
Even in modern Tantrism of the Bengal School, the Lotus 
represents the Mother ’. The fact that the pool contains 
but living beings connected with the same symbolic element 
goes to emphasize still more the emblematic value of the 
lotus : water, a traditional element of fertility, teeming 
with life, fishes that display themselves here and there 
among the lotuses, aquatic birds that feed in the water, 
the three young men, the elephants, the bull and the lion! 
All these belong to the same concept. The birds are mostly 
seen in pairs, male and female cackling together, as merry 
as in the Spring and the mating-season. The three youths 
have a serene countenance and their candid open faces 
without yet the dawn of puberty, express in their quiet joy 
the peace and contentment of the morning of life, when 
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everything is fresh and piire—and temptations are yet to 
come—in a world which is characteristically otherworldly 
and conducive to contemplation. The presence of the 
elephants and bulls, examples of strength and energy—^the 
strongest and largest types of vital energy familiar to men— 
and that of a lion, the king of animals (which is moreover 
a typical Jain symbol) give the scene its full significance. 
This PVanciscan-like candidness and peace of the Jain was 
not built upon sentimentalism but upon self-detachment 
which calls for great tenacity of purpose. 

The master artist knew how to avail himself of the 
soft tints his rich palette provided ; he also had a keen eye 
for contours and graceful poise. Finely displayed, the 
colours of the fresco are fresh and vivid, though the whole 
piece is now fast deteriorating. Even though they are, as 
was to be expected of a Jain artist, characteristically dis¬ 
creet in their varied soft hues, they combine to enhance the 
quiet joy of this Spring-scene,—the peaceful and refresh¬ 
ing waters, the abundant flowers, the graceful ease of the 
moving anunals, and the serenity of the three youths who 
evince no self-consciousness of their complete nudity. 

Paintings which adorned the inner sanctuary have 
almost completely faded away. There are two dancing 
girls and a royal couple on both the pillars of the outer 
verandah. The prince shows the typical features of 
Mahendravarman I, the magnificent royal patron of the 
Arts in this classical Pallava age. He and his consort stand 
here in the attitude of repose, not unlike the ‘ donor' and 
his wife In a religious painting of the later Medieval 
Flemish school. The ‘ exquisite Apsaras, celestial dancers 
also radiate peace and repose with their arms curved in 
graceful movements and with their commanding poise, full 
though it be of rhythm and motion. With its ' charms and 
half-tones and the light and shades ’, the Sittannavasal 
versatility of designs.the gradation in colouring, the 

® KAHL KHAKDAt»AVAI>. Indian Sculpture end Pointinit, p. 55. 
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fresco appears to Jouveau-Dubreuil, the French scholar 
who discovered them in 1920, as ‘ a scene from the religious 
history of the Jains ' A scene from the Jain heaven , 
remarks Karl Khandalavala.’ 

The Sittannavasal fresco recalls to mind those of the 
famous Ajanta. ‘ The line has all the rhythm, fluency and 
definitiveness of that of Ajanta ’, and they * undoubtedly 
belong to that age when the art of fresco painting in India 
was at its zenith to quote again Khandalavala. But the 
Sittannavasal artist has happily followed his own creative 
imagination ; thus he has avoided the exaggerated forms of 
his better known contemporaries, such as the wasplike 
feminine waistline and the typically sensuous rather than 
religious attitudes of Ajanta as well as ofSigiriya (Ceylon). 

It has been said that the Jains had ‘ an eye for the 
picturesque The natural caves they first occupied and 
those they later carved out of the rock are usually to be 
found in the upper slopes of rockhills, as eagle-nests would 
be. They command a large landscape ; from there the eye 
rests on nothing that is not peace-inspiring in the vast 
panorama of nature with its rocks and forests, its combs 
and dales, its water tanks and fields. As seen from such an 
altitude and distance, everything looks, in the subdued 
light and colours, like a dreamland, as it might well appear 
through the half-closed eyes of a contemplative Jain recluse 
who lived there and prayed. 

(To be continued) 


« NANALAL CHAMANLAL MEHTA,' Studies Indian Polnfinos. 
Bombay, 1928, p. 11. 

7 KHANDALAVAL, p. 55. 

• KHANDALAVAL. p. 55. 

• Madura Gazetteer, p. 256. 




The Problem of the Life and 
Age of Kamban 


A. C. PAUL NADAR 

Kamban is tjie g reate^^c poet in Tamil language. His 
supreme mastery of language and metre, his simplicity of 
style and profundity of thought, his wonderful portrait 
of men and women, his powers of dramatisation and his 
sense of humour, his knowledge of the deep past, and pro¬ 
phetic vision of the future and his grasp of the fundamental 
problems of life make his Ramayana unique in Tamil 
literature. It is a creative work of art, comparable to the 
very best epic poem produced in any age or under any 
clime. Its study from the point of view of the age is calcu¬ 
lated to elucidate several problems connected with the 
historical development of the cult\ire of the Tamils. For 
it is obvious that it reflects the hopes and fears, the aspira¬ 
tions and ideals of a particular epoch in the history of the 
Tamils. But the problem of his age and life remains un¬ 
settled among historians, literary scholars and research 
workers. There is such a vast difference in the periods 
assigned by the various schools of thought among them 
that the question of the development of age, language and 
literature, art and science, religion and philosophy, politics 
and economics, caste and society and a host of questions 
of similar nature await determination. Some think that 
Kamban belonged to the 91h century of the Christian era ; 
others take him to the last quarter of the 12th century! 
There are a few others who assign to him various dates 
between the two. The difference thus ranges over a period 
of three centuries. 

The theory of the 9th centut-y ,was championed by the 
late V. V. S. Iyer (vide his introduction to Balakandam 
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1917) . This view was shared by such various schools as 
1. Sunnakam Kutnarasamy Pillai (vide his Balakandam 

1918) . 2. Illakkana Paramparai Somasundaradesikar 
(Karanthai Silver Jubilee Essays, 1938). 3. T. K. Chidam- 
baranatha Mudaliar (vide Kamban Tharum Ramayanam 
1953). 4. V. P. Subramania Mudaliar (Kamba Ramayana 
Saram ). 

The late Dr. S. Krishnasami Iyengar placed him in the 
middle of the 12th century. The editors of the Annamalai 
University Silver Jubilee Publication of six padalams of 
Sundara Kandam (1955) suggest 978 A.D., as the date of 
composition of Kamba Ramayana and emphatically reject 
the 9th as well as the 12th century. The theory of the 
12th century was first suggested by the late Maha Vidwan 

R. Raghava Iyengar about 5Q. years ago (vide Sentamil — 
Vol. 3). In recent j'^ears it was championed by Professor 

S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, whose two books— Tamil Chudar 
Manigal —1952, 2nd edition, and Kamban Kavyam, 1955 
fairly summarise the arguments advanced by the late 
R. Raghava Iyengar in addition to his own. 

The task of fixing the correct date is not an easy one. 
It is full of difficulties. No direct or contemporary evidence 
is available. There is a paucity of historical works. We 
do not know with certainty the time and place of origin 
of many books of literature. There is a mass of traditional 
accounts, which have gathered around Kamban and his 
patron Sadayan down the centuries. They contradict one 
another ; though some of the stanzas connected with tradi¬ 
tional accounts profess to be Kamban’s own or those of his 
contemporaries, they are of doubtful historical value. The 
circumstantial evidence is neither full nor adequate to 
warrant any definite and certain conclusion. Our fore¬ 
fathers had neither an historic sense nor an excessive 
anxiety to preserve things as they were in their pristine 
form. As a result of these defects, we have not the original 
text of Kamban’s poem with us, but only copies made less 
than 400 years ago. Eveh these copies are admittedly full 
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of interpolations, additions and omissions. The earliest 
copy available is alleged to have been prepared in about 
1578 A.D., that is to say, about 400 years after the latest 
and 700 years after the earliest date assigned to the poet. 
And no one knows from which source that copy was made. 
We have now about 30 to 40 manuscripts written on 
palmyra leaves. The readings vary from one manuscript 
to another, though the general frame work is substantially 
kept Intact. So we have to take the 16th century text with 
all its faults and infirmities as a basis for our investigation. 
As interpolations and additions have been made from time 
to time to suit the ideas and tastes of later ages, the question 
of fixing the age becomes extremely comphcated. Indeed 
the whole thing works in a vicious circle. We want a 
correct text to fix the age, and the text can be corrected 
and restored to its pristine parity only in the light of the 
knowledge of the times which necessitated the inter^la- 
tions, additions and omissions. 

In recent years, several attempts have been" made to 
get at the original text. T. K. C.’s monumental work makes 
an attempt to restore the original from the point of view of 
poetics and aesthetics alone. This leaves a large gap in the 
narration of the story of the poem. S. Murugappa in his 
short-study of Kambar Kaviyam (1953) deals with the 
question of interpolation and additions from a common sense 
point of view. It is interesting to note how much he agrees 
in the matter of interpolations and additions with T. K. C. 
For example, many stanzas in Pookoi Padalam, Punal 
Vilayattupadalam, Undatta Padalam in Bala Kandam are 
found to be interpolations by both. They are certainly 
incongruous in the light of what appears to be the Poet’s 
great basic principles, such as his condemnation of laxity 
in sexual relationship and abhorrence of intoxicating drinks. 
A mere comparison of the manuscripts does not yield 
fruitful data, necessary for fixing the age of Kamban, as 
all the av^lable manuscripts are less than 400 years old. 
It is however, interesting to note‘that Prof. S. Vaiyapuri 
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Pillai rejects as an interpolation the story of Viswamitra 
(83-138 in Mithilai Katchi) on the strength of omission in 
one manuscript which he considers very old (vide. 
Kamban Kaviyam, pp. 43 & 44). T. K. C. rejects the same 
on poetical grounds (vide: T. K. C.’s Ramayanam, Intro¬ 
ductory P. XIV). The purification of the text is a task 
beyond the capacity and competency of any single indivi¬ 
dual. It calls for the exercise of different qualities and 
talents not commonly found in any single individual. 
Discriminating poetic perception, a sound and intimate 
knowledge of the literature of the relevant period in all 
its aspects and patient industry must be brought to bear 
upon the study of the knotty problem before anything like 
a satisfactory solution can be found. 

We have, therefore, to grope in the dark in our investi¬ 
gation with a debased text, and with the mass of contra¬ 
dictory traditional accounts. Far more than these is our 
imperfect knowledge of the historic background. In spite 
of the vast historical materials now available after a patient 
research for nearly a century, no historian of genius has 
arisen to use these materials with the insight of a seer, the 
vision of an artist and the accuracy of a scientist. Till now 
specialisation has gone so far that research scholars, who 
know epigraphy well, are deficient in their knowledge of 
literature and vice versa. We have before us the curious 
phenomenon of a learned historian of the Cholas who was 
so sure some years ago that Kamban was patronised by 
Vikrama Chola (1118-1135) and was even lavishly reward¬ 
ed by him with the title Kavichakravarthy (Emperor of 
Poets) and a fief called Kumba nadu, holding now the 
view that he belonged to the age of Kulottungan III (1178- 
1216). One is left wondering whether he has any adequate 
reason for the change over and whether the period of more 
than half a century in the history of Cholas does not make 
any difference whatsoever in what he calls “ the colour of 
the time.” (vide page 672 in The Cholas by K. A- N. Sastry 
2nd edition, 1953). The learned professor admittedly 
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follows the conclusion of the late Professor Vaiyapuri 
Pillai. 

The late Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai has expounded his 
theory of the 12th century in his two books {Tamil Chudar 
Manigal 2nd edition, 1952 and Kamban Kavyam, 1955). 
He asserts that the world of scholars accepted the last 
quairter of the 12th century as settled—^vide page 145, 
Kamban Kavyam. The reasons assigned by him for his 
conclusion are:— 

(a) Tyaga Vinodam is referred to in the stanza 
No. 58 of Maruthumalai padalam and is the ex¬ 
clusive title of Kulothunga Chola III. Hence 
Kamban must have lived in his reign. {Kamban 
Kavyam—page 149). 

(b) The stray stanza (Thanian) beginning with 

“ Oan-sTOL ” supports the view that 

Kamban finished his poem in Saka year 1100 
corresponding to 1178 A.D. (Kamban. Kavyam 
—^page 150). 

(c) The stray stanza (Thanian) beginning with 

“ CT6WJ7«3ofliLi a^asiru^LD ST 6 XTf^S 3 irs)m shows 

that arangetram (publication) of Kamban 
Ramayanam was in Saka year 1107 correspond¬ 
ing to 1185 A.D. {Tamil Chudar Manigal — 
page 131). 

(d) Another stray stanza attributed to Kamban 
according to Tamil navalar Sarithai is said to be 
addressed to the king Pratapa Rudra of Warsin- 
gal 1162^197 {Tamil Chudar Manigal —^page 
121 ). 

(e) According to the stray stanza attributed to 
Kamban in Cholamandala Sathakam, Sadayan 
the acknowledged patron of Kamban was the 
same as Puduvai Sadayan. This Puduvai Sada¬ 
yan was the son of Sankaran, the early patron 
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of Ottakoothan. So Kamban was the junior 
contemporary of Ottakoothan who sang ulas 
about the three Cholas who ruled for fifty-four 
years (1178 to 1171) (vide pages 124-125 Tamil 
Chudar Manigal). 

(/) According to tradition Ottakoothaui, the Kavi- 
chakravarthi of the Chola Court, jealously 
guarded his position and influence and kept 
down young aspirants including Kamban (vide 
page 151 Kamban Kavyam). 

(g) Kamban did not find favour with the Chola 
King (Kulothunga III) for he was a Vaishna- 
vite and Saivaism was the state religion. And 
those were not the days of toleration (page 151, 
Kamban Kavyam). 

(h.) Kamban was neglected by the literary circles, 
as he did not follow the poetic tradition of his 
days. The poets of his age looked down upon 
this as heresy and taunted him with his low 
birth (page 151, Kamban Kax>yam). 

(i) In spite of the opposition of the royal court and 
literary circles, his genius was recognised by 
the common people who immediately awarded 
the title of Kavichakravarthi. His fame was an 
established fact as soon as his great Kavyam 
was published (page 152, Kamban Kavyam). 

(j) Kamban lived at the time when Tamilnad 
attained the zenith of its prosperity (pages 131 
& 132 Chudarmanigal). 

We will now examine his reasons in the order set 
forth above: 

(a) The sheet anchor of his thesis is the reference to 
Thyaga Vinodhan in Maruthumalai Padalam in stanza 
No. 58. He says that a certain town named “ thiraimoor ” 
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during Vikrama Chola’s reign was some decades later 
renamed Tygavinodha Amir and that this change took 
place during the reign of Kulothimga III. Therefore he 
thinks that this shows clearly that Thyaga Vinodhan was 
none other than the Kulothunga III himself and that fol¬ 
lowing the king some of his officers added this title to their 
names. He quotes for instance “ Thyga Vinodha Muvenda- 
velan ” (MER No. 28 of 1927) and “Thyga Vinodha Bhat- 
lan ” (MER No. 169 of 1927) vide Kamban Kavyam, 
page 149. 

(1) The identification of Thyaga Vinodhan with 
Kulothimga III is based on an inference from the changes 
of names as Thyaga Vinodhan Arrur, referred to in two 
mutilated inscriptions reported in Senthamil, VoL I half a 
century ago, but not yet copied by the Government Epi- 
graphists. As a matter of fact historians took no notice of 
that until Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai explained it in recent 
years. There is however no evidence that Kulothunga III 
even used this title of Thyga Vinodhan in any one of his 
innumerable inscriptions. He used as many as nine titles 
and this is not one of them (vide Pandarathar’s History of 
Later Cholas, Part II, page 168, and Krishna Sastri’s com¬ 
ment in G.O. No. 665 dated 28—7—1910). 

The stanza No. 58 of Maruihumalai Padalam runs as 
follows : — 

aieoresfi Ouireor QiDsireQeuTSjrsusBT ix)St)jps6r (SLOsofresr 

asfiireofl/RTOT aeysreasr^ih asirssof) 

Qi9^f>ir68f!_57'sfr O^jfJiusu QjjrsBr ^iuir& eSQi^^sar O^iuaiu 

QuireereoflfiiTLiQ eveoMjasneuueiDUULieueirQjiiretr (Sr^iraSu Guir(^sir. 

(2) We have ample evidence that the name Thyaga 
Vinodhan was in use long before and after the time of 
Kulothunga III. Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai’s citation of 
the reference to Thyaga Vinodhan in MER No. 169 of 1927, 
relates to an inscription recording the gift of a lamp to the 
temple of Athitheswaran at Perunkalandai of Pollachi taluk 
in Coimbatore district in the third year of the Kongu Chola 
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ruler Vikrama (1004-1041 A.D.)- As a matter of fact it 
is the year 1007, that is to say, about 200 years before 
Kulothunga III. There are two officers of Vikrama Chola 
bearing the nsime of Thyaga Vinodhan Thalaikoli (u^iSeuirf 

eSCSjBO'^^fiSsuASisrrGSI) and Thirumandiravolai Thyaga 
Vinodha Bramma Rayan (StuirSso ^turret 

sSSjBiTfi iSiriitnir/riusor) [For other references to Thyaga 
Vinodhan vide MER No. 260 of 1920 for the time of Kongu 
Chola ruler Kulothunga III (1145-1183) and S.I.I. VoL VIII 
No. 487 in 15th century during Vijayanagar times.] 

(3) The reference to the Thyaga Vinodha Muvenda- 
velan in MER 28 of 1927 related to a chieftain who belonged 
to the region of Thiruvarur where Siva was and is wor¬ 
shipped as Thyagaraja Perumal. It is legitimate to infer 
that the name is one in imitation of the deity just as 

( 3 p(S 6 »j_[B^ ffeusTTfreor and ^ai&uujtLuso 
(SnuoTireiT used in those days. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the name Thyaga Vinodha Muvenda Velan cannot 
be called in aid to prove the king’s title. 

(4) The stanza No. 58 of Maruthumalai Padalam 

describes the ruler of the land of sacred Cauvery as Veeran 
Thyaga Vinodhan (eSirear 0Bj(r& eSKSj^^sar). The lite¬ 
rary and epigraphic evidence of those times shows that 
the successive rulers of the land of Cauvery were all fond 
of the titles veeran and thyagi. The Nandi Kalambakam 
refers to its hero the Pallava King Nandhi Varman III as 
‘ ^ujitS ersar^ih ’ ‘ Q?!r JSJ3^ ’ ‘ ^0;b(r®6!»i_uj 

Vikrama Chola Ula refers to Vikrama Chola 
(1135-1150 A.D.) as 0ujira Various inscrip¬ 

tions describe the first Rajadhiraja Chola (1042-1054 A.D.) 
as ^iuitsQld ^6cofliu(r«<5 Qdsn’sisn'L-eiisar; Veera Rajendran 
(1063*1070 A.D.) as ^ir^^safldOdsiru^ ^iuiraaQsirLf.Gujir(S 
cgJswTL-aiajr ; Adi Rajendra Cholan (1070 A.D.) as 
^iu(r<35<iCl<*(rq.iqs!ni_ Giuirfflir and Kulothunga I (1078-1118) 
eSiTQpui ^iu(r«(ipijb saornuaB uirf tSbroap- c^^ami^sueir (vide 
Annamalai University Silver Jubilee Publication— Sundara 
Kandam—Part 1 —Introduction pages XI to XII). Hence 
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there is no point in asserting that because Kulothunga 
uses * sffirsQairuf.iLiL.s6r ^lurss Oasruf. ’ in his 

inscriptions Thyaga Vinodhan is the exclusive title of the 
ruler. 


For the foregoing reeisons the identification of Thyaga 
Vinodhan in stanza 58 of Maruthumalai Padalam with 
Kulothunga III is not tenable. 

(b) The stray stanza referred to for the second 
argument reads as follows : — 

0sr6a»—sssr jri3ir0^ 

*rrff (SsajsnLDSju uruffQfeSr 

srfrrf srf^^fssBT saa^. 

(1) The discoverer of this stanza Maha Vidwan 

R. Raghava Iyengar said, “ <#)«> rriririusaar t 7 ($csstfl«u ^sSsayi— 
Qsr(3fifi ’ ui—eo^^s6r iSIser Seo tSiflaj '■ OsiuiLfilasdr €uaf>trujULJL. 
©sfroTfiar. •Slsup^sr §1^^ QstuiLfdr 5>65r(iT}@u).” (vide 
Sentamil Vol. Ill—page 53). This is literally copied 
with approval in ‘ si-r Losoofiasfr ’ (vide pages 130- 

131) but in Katnban Kavyam he added “ iBsu uan^Diu 
67il®u OujirsBT^eu Gs'^iifeir arenaruuS^jD^.** 

(vide page 86). He does not disclose the age of the 
manuscript in which it was found. One wonders whether 
it is earlier than the 16th centufy. 

(2) There is no evidence as to who composed it and 

when. This is not one of the stanzas known to the tradi¬ 
tional stories as embodied in ‘ ^i£ltp jj/rsusuj ’ and 

‘ Qs-ryi tosaart_fiu which belonged to 17th 

and 18th centuries respectively, nor to Tamil Plutarch 
(1859) and ‘ L/suajj-L/tr/reooni) ’ at the end of the 19th 
century. 

(3) As for its interpretation both R. Raghava Iyen¬ 
gar and Vaiyapuri Pillai think that this means Saka Year 
1100 corresponding to 1178 A.D., as the year of the com- 
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position of Kamban Ramayanam. But it is difficult to see 
how these learned men get over the expression 

which would mean only a thousand 
years deducting a hundred years answering to 900 of Saka 
Era, corresponding to 978 A.D. This is exactly the inter¬ 
pretation put upon it by the learned editors of the 
‘Annamalai Silver Jubilee Publication —Sundara Kandam 
—1955.’ 

(4) It may be noted that in their stanza the name 
of Kamban is not at all mentioned but is simply described 
as the son of the great Gunadithan of Muvalur 

According to tradition there are 
as many as six different stories all pointing to the 
bastardy of the poet. It is difficult to see how these stories 
could have been invented if he was known to be the son 
of a great man. 

(5) Further there is another ‘ Thanian ’ which 

makes the poet as the native of ‘ Therazhandur ’ describing 
him as “ >^(rswjf) (S.spn’^^rsrril©^ ^(5aj(i^^gn'5i3aj<#^<9=-6iir, srrjrsoof) 
QairanL-iurresT stiuearpiBi^t^jj) Oa^tuas/reor. The proxi¬ 

mity of Muvalur to Therazhandur does not solve the 
problem. 

(6) There is the statement that the composition of 
Ramayana must have taken place in 1178 A.D. and that the 
alleged change of name of “Thiraimoor” as Thyaga 
Vinodha Arrur derives support from an inscription of the 
sixth year of Kulothunga. It is difficult to see how a poem 
finished in 1178 A.D. would refer to a title assumed by the 
ruler six years later, even if the assumption be true. 

(c) Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai cites the ‘Thanian’ 
reading as follows ; — 

STsosTSBofluj SloA euTifiof 

,/B«wrs5Bf)iu OeusArOewsriu ^eareafiCSet) ‘SmujBirueir 

usArsmfiuj ^trmMsiTsn^ uA'^^afl 
aeytreasffuj npssrCsBr ^BeaiujASspiSli^sai. 
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and interprets the Saka year as 107 reading “ OTswr 

” what others read as “ffrfiwjr^yr/DO/DCtP ” or eight 
hundred and seven Saka year. He accepts the ingenious 
explanation of R. Raghava Iyengar that in practice 1107 is 
mentioned as 107 leaving out the thousand. But the ques¬ 
tion is When such practice as that came into existence. 

Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai is not consistent with 
reference to this stanza. On page 149 of his Kamhan 
Kavyam he treats it as a fabrication of the 16th century. 
We will deal with many problems arising out of this stanza 
at a later stage. 

(d) Reliance is placed on the evidence afforded by 
a verse from Tamil Navalar Charithai which reads as 
follows : — 

^6ii6Bf5yp(ip ^uSirir 

uawoP Q^(r(ip6UT(r —L/oisafl 

e_(5^^[r(r t^ear^aai-iu Qirtiisd) jsirLLu).d> 

&(3^^!rT euireaiLpif^ifiirih. 

This verse is said to have been a composition of 
Kamban himself addressed to Prathapa Rudra of Warangal 
in North Telugu country (Pratapa Rudra—1162 A.D. to 
1191 A.D.). 

(1) The composition of Tamil Navalar Charithai 
is admittedly at the end of 17th century. It has collected 
about 28 stanzas attributed to Kamban and his contempo¬ 
raries. If all the stanzas are genuine, historically they 
contradict one another. For example, the stanza addressed 
to Prathapa Rudra is assigned to the end of 12th century 
when Kulothunga III was ruling over the entire Tamil 
Nad at least nominally. But a stanza found in Tamil 
Naimlar Charithai as a work of Kamban viz., 

lQ(5U;S^ jhireirQ^friffiu srStet^ssnu 
<si—euQftn'£abrQi_/rafl^^(S^/r— LOir^airr 

OatT€ve£ltD&uiLi6B>L.iu Oa/TiDiDaiir 
Oa/nuail dlt—U). 


6 
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(page 76 of Towil Navalar Charithai published by Saiva 
Siddhantha Nool Padippu Kazhagam) shows that the 
Chola ruler mentioned above must have been a petty 
ruler. If it is so it must represent an earlier peri^ than 
the 10th century when the Cholas built up an empire. 

(2) The learned Professor seems to realise the 
absurdity of a Tamil poem being appreciated by a Telugu 
ruler in a far-off country and seeks to support his position 
by an allegation that Kamban himself shows a familiarity 
with the Telugu language by the use of such words as 

jstiiS, and in his 

Ramayanam. But several commentators consider most of 
these words as It is clear one need 

not go to Telugu land to learn these words. When the 
Pallavas ruled over the land between the Krishna and 
Cauvery, there must have been an intermingling of Telugu 
and Tamil populations as we see today. 

(3) The legend connected with this stanza is of a 
tell-tale character. It may be remembered that from the 
16th century Telugu rule was established at Madurai, 
Tanjore and Gingee. It looks as though a Tamil poet 
invented the story as a sort of compensation for their 
degradation. The legend says that Kamban quarrelled 
with the Chola ruler and went in exile to Warangal and 
afterwards returned triumphantly to the Chola Court with 
the ruler of Warangal acting as his betel box carrier ! 

(4) Professor K. A. N. Sastry has dealt with this 
aspect of the matter and states as follows : — 

“ The story goes that Kamban commanded the 
rule of all the sovereigns of his time, including the Pandya 
and the Kakatyia Rudra and that the Chola Ruler jealous 
of his fame and anxious to get rid of his over-mighty 
subject plotted his murder and executed it in person. 
There is no means yet of deciding if this puerile accdunt 
of the poet’s end has any foundation—Italics is mine. 
(Colas. 1955 edition, page 672). 
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(e) Next is an attempt made to fix the age of Sada.- 
yan, the acknowledged patron of Kamban. Professor 
Vaiyapuri Pillai strikes a note of caution that legends have 
gathered round the name of Sadayan as much as in the 
case of Kamban. These legends are embodied in Tamil 
Navalar Charithai and Cholamandala Sathakam. It is 
also natural that the proverbial poverty of the poets and 
panegyrics exaggerate the importance and the greatness 
of the man who patronized them. It is possible that in 
subsequent times when patrons were scarce the poets 
would look back with glamour for the past patrons. Hence 
apart from Chola Mandala Chathakam and Tamil Navalar 
Charithai there are other stanzas handed down the 
centuries. Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai rejects some of 
them and utilises a few in support of his theory of the end 
of 12th century as the age of Kamban. We propose to 
examine the value of such materials as he relies on. 

(1) Kamba Ramayanam gives the names of Kam- 
ban’s patron as Sadayan and Sararaman. Another name 
Kannan is also found in some manuscripts. His place said 
to be Thiruvennainallur is identified now with a small 
hamlet on the banks of Cauvery as Kadirkamam, not far 
from Mayavaram. The poem itself does not give any indi¬ 
cation of his status or his parentage or any other residence. 
Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai relies on Chola Mandala Chatha¬ 
kam for another residence. The stanza reads as follows : — 

OLDiu<s(ipfiS) 

sirQaifi—GuiriuoQfiajib 
(Sufrf(Seup Li^sa>eniuiT «ofl£U6UjD^£D>^ 

luir^SuirpiD aidxvir 

He infers from this that Sadayan was Puduvaiyan. It 
means a native of Puduvai. The learned Professor does 
not either identify the place with any present day village 
nor does he locate it in relation to Thiruvennainallur. He 
notes that the same stanza occurs in an inscription at 
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Muvalur. From that he asserts that the authenticity of 
the stanza cannot be questioned. Unfortunately the Muva¬ 
lur inscription is not dated. Apparently he thinks that 
the stone record is more reliable than the cadj an record. 

(2) As a matter of fact, the very same stanza occurs 
in Tamil Navalar Charithai also. The learned editor of 
Tamil Navalar Charithai points out that the Muvaltir 
inscription was copied out in AR No. 29 of 19^^ 
Puduvai becomes Puduvaipuri in an inscription of Thiruk- 
kodikaval copied out in AR No. 58 of 1930-31. Professor 
K. A. N. Sastry in his Cholas talks of Sadayan alias Sara- 
raman whom he identifies with “ Trigarta ”, mentioned in 
Vikrama Chola Via and in the undated inscriptions from 
Muvalur and Thirukkodikaval in which he is also described 
as the “ Cedirya ” of the Ganga race. Professor Sastry^ 
identifies “ Cedi ” country with the hilly country roimd x 
about Thirukkoilur and Killiyvir in South Arcot District. 
Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai relies on Chola Mandala Satha- 
kam for describing Sadayan as “ Vennai Trigartan 
Now “ Trigartan ” means one who has fed the entire en¬ 
tourage of all the three crowned heads of Tamil Nad. viz., 
Chera, Chola and Pandya Rulers. One wonders when all 
these three rulers were the guests at Thiruvermainallur ! 

(3) Vikravia Chola Via does not refer to the place 
of “ Trigarta ” of his times but only describes him as a 
conqueror of Kongu and Coorg. (vide Vikrama Chola Via 
stanza No. 88). Now stanza No. 84 of the same Via refers 
to the chieftain of Chedi as a conqueror of the land of 
Kannadas. It is clear that they are different personages 
altogether. Further from the days of Purananooru down 
to the days of the later Cholas, Chedirayas were Malayans 
(uagfeutuuxrajr) (vide Purananooru No. 125 and Pandara- 
thar's History of Later Cholas, pages 65, 106 and 174). 
The trigarta referred to in Vikrama Cholan Via is not 
identifiable with any of the known heroes of the times of 
Vikrama Chola (vide Pandarathar’s History of Later Cholas, 
II, page 88). 
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(4) Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai relies on another 
stray stanza quoted on page 156 oi Tamil Chudar Mani- 
gal for the position that Sadayan’s father was Sankaran 
of Puduvai in whose domestic service Ottakkoothan was 
alleged to have been employed in early life. That stanza 
refers to 

Lfgisnajiuih L/swr skbAuj 3^<sirsir 

The learned professor does not say from which source he 
got this stanza though he boldly asserts that it is a con¬ 
temporary poem in praise of Sadayan. He relies also on 
Chola Mandala Sathakam No. 93 for the statement: 

s^sDLJueir Oij(r0^^ 

Q^iriffd} Lifiiqth 

In the absence of any confirmatory evidence we cannot 
accept the former stanza as a genuine one of the time of 
Sadayan himself and we require more substantial evidence 
to say that Sankaran, the employer of Ottakkoothan, was 
the father of Sadayan the patron of Kamban. Chola 
Mandala Sathakam itself is a work of the 18th century. 
The Tamil Navalar Charithai has a stanza attributed to 
Kamban stating that Kandan is the father of Sadayan. It 
is inexplicable how the learned professor ignores this 
stanza (vide No. 90 of Tamil Navalar Charithai, page 77). 

(5) On the basis of the stanzas quoted above, he 
concludes that Ottalikoothan was a senior contemporary of 
Kamban. We know that Ottakkoothan has sung of the 
glories of three successive Chola rulers, viz., Vikrama 
(1118-1135), Kulothunga II (1135-1150), and Raja Raja 
Cholan II (1152-1163) but does not sing about the Rajadhi 
Raja II (1163-1178). It is difficult to hold that he was also 
a court poet in the time of Kulothunga III (1178-1216) the 
successor of the last one. Other research workers such as 
the learned editors of the Adyar Kalakshetram edition of 
Moovar Via and the author, of Kavi Rakshasan find 
no trace of any evidence in support of the theory that 
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Kamban was a contemporary of Ottakkoothan (vide 
page 12 of the introduction to Moovar Ula and page 11 
of Kavi Rakshasan). Pandarathar says that Ottak¬ 
koothan died in the time of Rajadhi Raja II (1150-1163)— 
(vide page 118, Part II of Pandarathar’s History of the 
hater Cholas). 

(6) It is somewhat inexplicable why Professor 
Vaiyapuri Pillai does not at all refer to the inscriptions at 
Ukkal where it is recorded that Sadayan helped the Maha- 
sabha there with a loan of one thousand kadis of paddy 
at one time and four hundred kadis of paddy at another 
time directing them to feed two brahmins a day and to 
repair an irrigation tank with interest thereof. They 
belonged to 10 th and 15th years of the reign of Kamba- 
varman who flourished at the end of the 9th century. The 
omission seems to be that he was only searching for support 
in favour of his 12th century theory. 

(7) If tradition be given any credit at all, it may 
be there were a number of Sadayans from the 9th century 
onweirds. But the question is, who patronised Kamban ? 

(f) The question whether Ottakkoothan jealously 
guarded his position and influence at the Chola Court and 
kept down young poets including Kamban does not arise. 
There is absolutely no shred of evidence that they were 
either contemjxjraries or were together at any king’s court. 
The chief poet of Kulothunga Ill’s court was Veerantha 
Pallavarayar (vide page 164, Part II Pandarathar’s His¬ 
tory of Later Cholas). 

(g) The statement that Kamban the Vaishnavite 
did not find favour with Kulothunga III, whose state reli¬ 
gion was Saivism, and that those were not days of tolera¬ 
tion, is not tenable. There is no evidence whatsoever that 
Kulothunga III was intolerant or anti-Vaishnavite. On the 
other hand, there is ample evidence afforded by inscriptions 
that though he was an ardent Saivite himself, endowed 
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liberally Vaishnava temples and Jain institutions. He 
built a Vishnu temple at Velur in South Arcot District and 
lent his own name to it as (g(»6uir^^iw<SB(*^irip oSIetOTfiosrairLD 
and endowed for it the entire village of “ iCulothunga Chola 
Nallur” (vide pages 162 & 163, Part II, Pandarathar’s 
History of Later Cholas). It is difficult to see whence 
Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai got his information about the 
intolerance of Kulothunga III. 

(h) That Kamban was neglected by literary circles 
as he did not follow the poetic tradition of his days 
is not supported by any evidence given by Professor Vaiya¬ 
puri Pillai and it seems to be a mere speculation. No doubt 
Tamil Navalar Charithai has a stanza attributed to 
‘ Vanian Thathan ’ attacking Kamban, and reading as 
follows ; — 


6D>«tbLD6sof)j- #(r6Dr;5) ^triSiLiiT aibujBiri-ear Oa^ireareaT 
(jpuiLDaxrFUQaiTeoir^ 

Unfortunately, the poem (y)ti)U5fiBafl.i(S<s/r6inQj attributed 
to Kamban is not available. Further, the description of 
Kamban as Kamba Nadan is an invention of the 16th cen¬ 
tury according to Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai (vide his 
Kamban Kavyam page 149). It is interesting to note 
that the same Vanian Thathan is alleged to have paid the 
highest tribute to Kamban according to Tamil Navalar 
Charithai, stanza 107, page 89, reading as follows :— 

S^sar(S(rQjBii> jBiretHuLieSuSw 

Lj6N<9se3ALl (SapjD^Qsrrsrr—j§)fior(S0jsn'G9r 
yu5i_^60>^6u/rtcu L/QSIijDt_;5«»^ eSpjSa^uu 
^ebeairtii^ j3irdr. 

(i) It is somewhat amusing that Professor Vaiya¬ 
puri Pillai should say that in spite of the opposition of the 
royal court and literary circles, his genius was recognised 
by the common people who iinmediately awarded him the 
title of “ Kavi-c-chakravarthi ”. He cites in support of it 
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what he calls a contemporary poem which reads as fol¬ 
lows :— 

xihujbirSio>t-<u ajaretreo uirffSiDW 

uirLDir&oiuirCSso !^(i^S^rp(ip^ iSfi^eir. 

(vide pages 126 & 127 of his Kamban Kavyam). Un¬ 
fortunately he contradicts the same on page 149 of the same 
book that the expressions “ Kamba Nadan ” and “ Kavi-c- 
chakravarthi ” are inventions of the 16th century. Further, 
what he reads as @6ar/DctP^Lb in the above stanza,is 
given as SsdreOTQp^Lb in other editions (vide Sunnakam 
Kumaraswamy Pillai’s Balakandam). 

(j) Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai does not adduce any 
evidence for the statement that Kamban lived at the most 
prosperous period of Tamil History. He seems to point out 
that the achievement of empire under the later Cholas in 
the 10th century was itself the best evidence (vide Tamil 
Chudar Manigal, pages 121 & 122). It is difficult to see 
bow the achievement of imperial power in the 10th cen¬ 
tury will help to fix the age of Kamban. On the contrary 
he says (page 153 of Kamban Kavyam) that at the begin¬ 
ning of the 12th century the Chola power was at its height 
and that it looked as though Kamban appeared just then 
to give artistic expression to the sovereign power. But 
according to his own conclusion, Kamban did not live at 
the beginning of it but at the end of it. Historians such as 
Messrs. Sathiyanathier, K. A. N. Sastry and Pandarathar 
are all agreed that the height of the imperial power was 
reached during the 11th century but had declined from the 
beginning of the 12th century. Mr. Sathiyanathier says, 
“Early in the reign of Kulothunga I (1070-1118), Ceylon 
became independent (1075) and towards the close of it, 
Ganga Desa (1117) Mysore and Vengi (1118). The 
Tamil country, as far as Rameswaram was raided by Vishnu 
Vardhana Hoysala (1104-1141). Troubles in the Pandya 
country engrossed the attention of the Cholas from 1169 
to 1177 and from 1182 to 1189, The Telugu Cholas seized 
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Kanchi which was however recovered by Kulothunga III 
about 1196. The growth of feudatory puissance during the 
12th century weakened the central authority ('causing so 
much internal troubles by the rebellion of local chieftains 
and the invasion by the Ceylonese in the days of their King 
Parakrama Bahu the Great, (1153-1186).” [Vide Studies 
in the Ancient History of Tondamandalam, Madras Univer¬ 
sity, Sankara Parvathi lectures 1943-44, pages 41 & 42. 
(vide Pandarathar’s History of Later Cholas, Part II, pages 
128 to 136 and 147 to 158.)1 

As a matter of fact all through the reign of Kulo¬ 
thunga III during which Kamban is believed to have lived, 
the Chola ruler had to carry on a ceaseless fight against 
one or other of the rebellious feudatories. Though he was 
mostly successful against individual rebels, he was unable 
to prevent compacts being formed among them, in order 
to regulate their conduct towards the Emperor. These 
facts had the effect of converting the class of official nobles 
into a number of local autocratic rulers. The empire dis¬ 
solved itself into a number of warring principalities. Even¬ 
tually at the end of his reign he had the bitterness to see 
his homeland of Cauvery invaded, his capitals of Tanjore 
and Urandhai (Trichy) burnt down to ashes and his corona¬ 
tion all desecrated and his crown made a gift of to a Bana 
(poet) (from whom the Chola king is said to have received 
it). (Vide K. A. N. Sastry’s Cholas. pages 393 & 407 revised 
edition—1955). The historian Pandarathar differs from 
him and states that the Pandyan invasion took place at the 
time of his son Raja Raja III immediately after his death 
or retirement. 

Under such circumstances it is clear that the last 
quarter of the 12th century and the beginning of the 13th 
century marked the decline and decay of the Chola Empire. 


(To be continued) 
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development of Tamil 
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KAMIL ZVELEBIL. 

Old Tamil 

( ?—cca 6th, 7th century A.D.) 

We must not be afraid to put the question mark at the 
very beginning; the beginnings of Tamil as a separate 
independent language of the Dravidian family are not yet 
elucidated and the exact limits are most difficult to ascer¬ 
tain. It seems to be clear that we may presume a hypo¬ 
thetical stage which might be called *Proto-Tamil (several 
centuries B.C.?) and which, in its turn, has developed out 
of a hypothetical unity of Tamil and Kannada (and possibly 
some other territorial dialects) which might be termed 
• Proto-South Dravidian. Malayalam at this stage, if 
differentiated at all, was probably only a territorial dialect 
of Western Tamil country, of the Cera land.* 

1. Early Old Tamil 
?—cca 3rd, 4th century A.D.) 

The language of most of the Et:t:utthokai and 
Patthuppa;t:t:u texts, especially of the early poems of 

1 The exact limits of the beginnings of Malayalam are still difficult 
to ascertain. According to L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar and A. C. Sekhar, 
the 6th and 10th Centuries mark the end of this epoch. Thus we can 
assume that characteristically Malayalam forms existed in the speech of 
the West Coast for at least one or two centuries before they became 
acceptable in writing. 

It is difficult yet to say if the language of the ^ort inscriptions found 
in natural caverns in the Mathurai and Tirunhelve: li districts was Tamil 
at aU. It may be the most ancient Tamil so far known to epigraphy; 
it may, on the other hand, be a hybridized form of Prakrit or Pali, 
strongly TamUized. At any rate, it contains very many Prakrit words 
and forms. The inscriptions are unfortunately too short and brief and 
they have been too inadequately treated to offer a solid base for any 
far-reaching conclusions. 
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Putam, Akam, Nhattiii:ai and Kutunthokai collections. 
Characteristics : 

1. Morphology : (a) Nominal: Total or nearly total 
absence of some later typical suffixes of casal relations 
(e.g. acc. sulf. -ai, abL suff. -ilirunthu, -inintu, inst. suff. 
-all, soc. suff. -o;t:u) and pluralizations (suff. -kali'). 
Topical ancient pronominal forms like yaim, yam, dem. 
pron. uthu (side by side with ithu, athu) etc. (b) Verbal: 
total absence of present-tense morphome. The verb has 
two tenses (aorist-future and preterite) which seem to be 
rather aspects (momentaneous-durative, perfective-imper- 
fective) than tenses. Some characteristic ancient 
verbal forms like the -th-type form : e.g. nai tuthum “ we 
smell , ontuthum “ we are alone ”. Typical personal 
endings (e.g. -al, -um) and absence of later personal end¬ 
ings like -o:m and double plural endings like -iirkali. 
Absence of passive.* Verbal nouns and verbal bases are 
richly employed. 


2. Syntaxis i Typical clusters of bases (rootsj stems) 
are used to express different syntactic relations. Absence 
of morphemes to express syntactic relations. Functional 
syncretism of casal suffixes. Pronominalised nouns (appel¬ 
lative verbs) and verbal nouns used very frequently as 
predicates. Combinations of verbs (union of verbs with 
verbs or nouns) introducing shades of aspect and tenses 
are only beginning to take shape. Word-order is significant, 
but not obligatory, often quite free, especially under pres¬ 
sure of metrical form; in principle, the determinant 
precedes the determined, often, however, the object is 
preceded by the verb, subject by predicate. Groups are 
extended almost indefinitely, proposition being of the same 
nature as group, abounding in cascades of word roots 
(stems) with zero-morphemes. 


r..... * however across a case which definitely looks’ like 

thTv^h formed by verb^ base plus 

commti^ eat: karunp fco: t centhinai fcat: iyum un: f: one/cf 

miU^ of hi=ot ■ f'*"' ; m kovyappat: t: a—a "and the red 

miiiet of black stems has been cut” 
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3. Lexicon : Very few borrowed Indo-Aryan ele¬ 
ments are found ; they are rather Prakritic than Sanskrit. 
The borrowing gradually increases. 

2. Middle Old Tamil 

(cca 3rd, 4th—5th, 6th century A.D.) 

The language of the later poems of Et:t:utthokai and 
Patthuppa:t:t:u (e.g. Kalitthokai, Paripa:t:al) and of the 
earlier poems of Pathinen:ki:l-kkan:akku (Kutal:, Kala- 
val-i etc.). 

To the characteristics already described must be added 
especially : causative verb-bases in -uv- and -vi, -kic-, 
-pikk-, ~ppikk- ; preference for the 2nd pi. sufT. -i:r; occur¬ 
rence of final participles in -uo:n, -pa:n, -pa:kku ; hono¬ 
rific pi. -va:rum etc. Increasing use of Indo-Aryan loan¬ 
words of mixed Prakritic and Sanskrit origin. 

3. Late Old Tamil 

(cca 4th, 5th—6th, 7th century A.D.) 

The language of the later and latest poems of Pathi- 
nen:ki;l-kkan:akku (Na:lat:iyar:r, Inna:nha:tpathu, Pal- 
amol-i, etc.) and of the Cilappathikairam. 

To the characteristic features of Old Tamil must be 
added especially some important trends and forms which 
appear for the first time : use of special morpheme of the 
pi’cscnt tense (-fcint-, -kkint-) ; use of a special morpheme 
of objective case (-ai) with rationals and sometimes even 
with non-rationals ; use of the pi. suffix -kal: ; new deve¬ 
lopments in verbal endings (e.g. -o:m). Also, the typical 
clusters of roots become dissolved, word-order becomes 
more significant and bound. The number of Indo-Aryan 
loan-words still increases. 

Middle Tamil 

(cca 6th, 7th cent. A.D.—17th, 18th cent.) 

It is the language of the Shaiva na:yana:rs and Vaish- 
nava a;l-va:rs which shows distinctly new features and 
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new developments when compared with the language of 
the so-called Sangam poetry. Perhaps we are not far from 
truth when suspecting this new type of language to be, 
contrary to the artificial, literary language of the Sangam 
texts, the idiom spoken by the masses, by the people.* 

All those features of grammar which have been des¬ 
cribed as sporadic and new in the Old Tamil period, become 
to be regular and widely employed in the language of these 
mystic poets: 1st p. pi. ending -o:m, present tense mor¬ 
pheme ~kint-, ~kkint-, pi. suffix -kal: etc. New forms and 
new functions appear (e.g. the frequent use of the refl. 
pron. tain as indeclinable emphatic participle) hand in 
hand with the changes in syntactic structure : clusters of 
roots dissolve in primary and secondary propositions mostly 
adverbial (temporal, casual, modal) ; the word order 
(Subject-Object-Predicate) becomes strict, though not 
rigid ; _new and more specialized morphemes spring into 
existence to express syntactic relations; some ancient 
verbal forms disappear, double plural verb endings are 
used, honorific ■forms are frequent. 

Free use of Indo-Aryan, and, in this period, especially 
of Sanskrit borrowings, is progressively increasing, till, in 
the Middle Middle and Late Middle Tamil periods the lan¬ 
guage is overcharged with them. 

We may, again, distinguish three stages of this period : 

1. Early Middle Tamil 
(6th, 7th cent. A.D.—850 A.D.) 

The writings of the earlier Saiva na:yana:rs and Vai- 
shnava a:l-va:rs, Perungkathai, Man:ime:kalai, Perunthe:- 
vana:r’s Pa:ratham etc. 

s This assumption agrees with the general efiorts and missions of 
the great Shaiva and Vaishnava pakthi poets: they wanted to get at the 
masses, they took pains to captivate the heart of the people, theirs was 
an apostolic mission, they did not compose their works lor the few 
Koto: racikal: but for the illiterate masses of the simple folk; it is thus 
quite natural that they should employ the language of the iieople. 
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2. Middle Middle Tamil 
(850 A.D.—1200 A.D.) 

K.g. Ci: vakacintha;man:i, Kanipara:ma:yan:ain, 
Periya Pura:n:ain, early man;iprava:la style, early com¬ 
mentaries. 

3. Late Middle Tamil 
^200—cca. 1750—1800) 

This stage begins with the language of Civajnjarnapo: 
tham, typical is the language of the famous commentators 
and rahasyas, as well as of the Pa:ratham of Villipputthu:- 
rar. Extreme development of Late Middle Tamil may be 
seen in the rich man:iprava:la style showing immense 
number of Sanskrit loans and only partly retaining the 
Tamil morphologic and syntactic structures. 

For the Middle Middle and Late Middle stages are 
typical some morphologic developments like e.g. natiava:- 
nhintein, pres, tense for nat: akkinte:n, imperative in -e:I, 

frequent use of the passive formed with paz:u- and un:-, 

/ 

New Tamil 

(cca 1750-1800 to the present day) 

The New Tamil period may be said to begin with the 
origins of Tamil prose,^ i.e., with the works of i’. Beschi, 
Civajnjarna Cuvarmikal: (1785) T.Raiya Mut:aliva:r 
(1850). 


The origins and development of modern Tamil prose 
has caused the use of commonplace sayings, idioms of the 
colloquial form of the language, territorial dialectic forms 
in literature which, in its turn (today together with radio 
and film), has infiuenced immensely the development of 
the language. Also, a still increasing averseness to intro¬ 
ducing too many Sanskrit words may be observed, on the 


t mean the artistic prose, the prose of fiction not 
l^reat®" o?%lveral1enturle”'"®”‘“"*“ naturally. In exlst‘ence 
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other hand, words of other languages (Urdu, Portuguese, 
French and, above all, English) have been freely adopted. 

It is necessary to stress that this tentative scheme of 
the periods of Tamil language development is only tentative 
. and that it is strictly schematical. It does not, e.g. take into 
account some special features of development as shown in 
the Tamil of Ceylon. It is based only on literary remnants, 
I should like to point out a few desiderata in this connec¬ 
tion. 

The following tasks must be fulfilled to enable the 
scholars to determine an exact and detailed periodization 
of the evolution of Tamil: 

1. Every (or at least every typical, characteristic 
and important) literary work and every linguistic text (i.e. 
every linguistic datum, be it an epigraph engraved in 
stone, an inscription on pottery or a literary work preserved 
in palm-leaf manuscripts or orally) must be analysed and 
described from the philological point of view and, if its 
absolute dating is impossible, the relative date of its origin 
must be at least tentatively stated. 

2. Special territorial developments must be taken 
into account. This means the foundation of Tamil dia¬ 
lectology and linguistic geography. 

3. This is connected closely with the next demand, 
viz. to pay attention to the colloquial form of speech ; this 
means extensive field-work ; to try to capture the Tamil 
speech in all its forms and manifestations (by the means 
of modern apparatus like magnetophone and experimental 
phonetic apparatus). 

4. Attention must be paid also to the Tamil folk¬ 
lore which very often preserves obsolete and very impor¬ 
tant forms. 

The task is enormous, and it must be mostly (especially 
the last three points) carried out by the Tamils themselves. 



The Song of Madurai 


i£>^S9)!r<i<ss/r^^ 

V. KANDASWAMI MUDALLAR 

(Conlinwed from previous issue) 

Charioteers deeply versed in trainer’s art 
Urged their horses to mad-wind speed, when chariots 
With the added grace of -white maned horses 495 

Harnessed to them sped fast, raising a cloud 
Of sanguine dust which screened the blazing sun ; 

And horses speeding to the bewitching toss of manes 
Pomoted and well dressed left behind 
A trail of deep hoof-marks ; and this -was like 500 

A flight of red-legged swans of feathers 
Snow-white, trying to reach the radiant sun. 

With the rumble of chariot-wheels, the clip-clop-clep 
Of racing horses, and the trumpeting loud 
Of stalely tuskers mixed the cry of hawkers. 505 

Standing in purple and cool shadows of mansions. 
Flower-girls with perfumed flowers and garlands 
Colourful, bewitchingly arranged, 

Sellers with betel lea-ves green, 

Tender and long-stalked, with chunam paste’ 510 

Of fired conch, arecanuts stewed in juice 
W karungali-bark,^ and chewing-powder’ 
erfumed pulverised of camphor, sandal, 
o d and civet, cried out their wares exposed 
or sale in their baskets large as kettle drums 515 

Of warnors gleaming with hero-anklets 
And golden flowers. And sturdy w arriors 

oI chunanfpSfe.'^SeLnuL^and ® 

It helps saUvatlon uke sweete munched after meal. 
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Inebriate and of elephant port 
Shambled about the crowd-surging street. 

When hush fell, as at the end of battle 520 

Of four-fold* 8u:mies contending, people caught 
In the shouldering crowd heaved a sigh of relief. 

When eve fell, when the crowd thinned and when 
Silence reigned, the streets echoed with foot-falls 
Soft, with muffled clops, with silvern voices 525 

Of courtesans of seductive peacock grace. 

Of blond complexion fair as rays of eve, 

Reflected from golden statues of shoulders round 

And sleek like hollow bamboo,* encircled 

With bright anklets, of looks as mortal 530 

As arrow-darts, of ensnaring pearl-rows 

Of teeth, of languid ink-black tresses. 

Of voluptuous breasts mantled with pink-fair 
Chloiasma® and painted^ with creeper design. 

Who, eagerly bent on their way for embraces 535 

Lascivious of lustful youths, promenaded. 

Against the loud ensnaring allurements 
Of these, moved in modest matronly grace. 

Old dames of silver-white hair made up 

Into the shape of right-whorled conch of the deeps 540 

Hawking frorn door to door their viands diverse 

And delicious and fragrant, and colourful 

Flowers bewitchingly arranged in their trays. 

Thus passed the evening hour of ablution 

On the seventh day of the festivity 545 

Unparalleled in grace, colour and sound 

In the bazaar streets of four-boroughed 

Madura-land, whose far and near crowd 

Incoming and outgoing does not diminish 

Nor swell, as the waters of the seas do not 550 


* Bowmen, lancers, chariots and war-elephants. •' 

S This is a common simile in Tamil literature, comparing the round 
smooth shoulders of a woman to round, smooth bamboo. 

* This is considered a mark of beauty. , r 

f Painting the breasts and shoulders of a wosnah, byt her lbv«r, in 
creeper patterns was common then. 

8 
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Decrease through thirsty clouds nor increase 
By the winter freshes of rivers of land. 

The broad streets echo with the rattle of chariot wheels 
And tramp of prancing horses ; and handsome youths 
Of rank, and generous as blue rain-clouds, 555 

Arrayed with gold-brocaded kachams, as pink 
As gorgeous clouds of the colourful west, 

And with gold-hafted swords depending bright 

From flaming girdles, and with hero-anklets 

Gleaming round their ankles firm and close knit 560 

And indurated, urge to racing-wind speed 

Their chariots wrought in grace; their whips rattle loud 

In their sockets, their neem-garlands, a mark 

Of the wane of fame and strength of enemies, 

Sway in company with their blue garlands 565 

Of sengalineir* flowers, their pink scarves 
Flutter in the wind, and footmen steer clear 
The way full with the last-lingering crowd 
The Nayanar* festival is loud 

With colour and sound ; and colourful banners 570 

On adamantive staffs of storied mansions 
Stream in the wind like spume flags of green waves 
Towering, of the sapphire seas ; and screened 
Behind them vanish as they appear. 

Like the full moon behind dark-blue clouds, 575 

The radiant faces of~ stately damsels. 

The festive streets overflow with the fragrance 
Of civet, with the soft silver chime 
Of pearl-hearted beaming anklets; 

With the golden radiance of" jewelry 580 

Flashing, and flower-graved bracelets wrought 
Out of divine gold purified in fire. 

And with the winsome charm of damsels 
Bright of face as the golden sheen 

Of ear-pendants fashioned like shark-fish. 585 


• Deep crimson or purple water-lily. 

* The chief of the tutelary gods. 
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The music of evening worship softly rings, 

When men pure in body and mind offer 

Delicious food and flowers radiant, unfading 

To the lofty Siva*® girdled with the sword 

Flaming, wrought with the elements five 590 

Of ether, fire, air, earth and water. 

And to other awe-inspiring deities. 

Bedecked in blazing jewelry, women 
Of chaste matronly grace, with their children 
Against their full firm breasts, looking like 595 

Gold-hearted lotuses, join at prayer. 

With their well-beloved lords of sweet 
Conjugal felicity, in the worship 
Regular of Amana** monasteries. 

In the Brahmin monasteries huddled 600 

Like hills rise the clear chant of Vedas, 

The blue curling smoke and the golden flame 
Of sacrificial fire, and other riles of priests. 

Who have become one with Brahmam, who is 

In and through the universe ; and these 605 

Who have gained the bliss of heaven after 

Having lived a householder’s life in lands 

Fourfold of the firm earth, by walking 

In the righteous path of love for man and beast. 

Share their bhss with other jeevan mukthas.*® 610 

The redeemed—of the Brahmin monasteries. 

Jain mutts*® high as reach of human eye 
Rise like rock-temple from groves full with flowers 
Rare, fragrant and colourful, whose high walls 
Are sculptured hke high-relief bronze-work. 615 

From other mutts cool as the waters of a tank 
Rises soft the chant of those who offer prayers 
With incense smoke, and flowers alive 

10 One of the gods of the Hindu triad; the destroyer. 

It Jain and frequently applied to Buddhist; Buddhism merged into 
earlier Jainism and came to the equated as Vaishnavism and Saivism are 
equated as Hinduismthe one erotic and the other ascetic. 

1 * Those who have realised God even in a house-holder's life 
to Mutts, monasteries of Jains, Brahmins and Buddhists. 
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With the chorus of gold-banded bees; 

Wherein live those sages, who by penance, 

Without bodily mortifications. 

Have gained the peace that comes through subduing 
Their senses five, and those wise seers who read 
The past and the future, and who have 
A knowledge of heaven and earth ; from whose mutt 
Hang in nets bowls as narrow of mouths 
As the dlefts in rocks of towering hills. 

As holy priests, who raise sacrificial fire 
Leading to heaven, subdue the king and so 
The assembly of wise ministers far-famed 
And of flaming-white turbans decorated 
With golden lace'* of regal honour, guard the King 
From all ill-fame, and lead in path lofty 
Of righteousness that comes through elevating 
His people by planting in them the love 
Of kith, kin and all things living, after 
Weighing impartially, like the beam 
Unswerving of the scales, his good and evil. 

Man and wife walking in the righteous path 
Of householders live in mansions fair, huddled close 
Like their neighbouring hills ; and on the heights 
Towering, of mansions full with viands 
Varied, eagles rest and jubilantly cry. 

And beside them live merchants who trade 
In products of hills, land, sea, as gold 
Precious, peerless pearls and colourful gems. 

And also priests, captains, ambassadors 
And spies of four-fold jargon, like knightly kosas 
Affecting four different tongues, who live 
In Mogoor of the chieftain king, Pazhaiyan'® 

Ever fertile through unfailing rains. 

Your four-square streets beam with the colour 
And ring with the hum of crowded traders 


i« A strip of gold-leaf decoration given by the king and worn 
face of a turban. 

IS The chieftain King of Magoor. 
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And artisans standing shoulder to shoulder 

And hip to hip ; weavers great and small spread 655 

Their sarees in ripple-folds and hawk them ; sellers 

Of bangles cut and fashion slender conch wristlets ; . 

Jewellers drill gems to beads and string them 

Into necklaces of blue sapphires, corals 

And pearls; goldsmiths exhibit their ornaments 660 

Fashioned out of purest gold, and those who 

Determine the purity of gold stand 

By them ; braziers weigh and barter their wares 

Old and new ; drapers do the kachams“ 

To the latest fashion ; flower girls, 665 

Akil” and sandal sellers, and artists 

Keen-eyed, who paint in cunning colours and true. 

Finish up the motley crowd of Bazaar-streets. 

In the evening-bazaar, the cry of hawkers 
Of juicy jacks, sweet and rare mangoes, 670 

And other fruits mingles with the jubilation 
Of eating-houses where people feast on milk-rice 
Sweetened with candy sweeter than nectar. 

And on savoury meat-rice serVed with 

Other delicious dishes of cooked roots, 675 

Vegetables and fresh greens, luxuriant 

Through the never-failing seasonal rains. 

This babel of voices is like the surge in halls 
Of assembly, where men adept in debates 
Religious, argue and discourse before 680 

The Chera-king of gleaming palm-flower garland’* 

Whose praises are sung, to the beat of drums. 

By the minstrels of his cool seaboard land 
It is like the tumult that rises aloud 
In the noon of day, when full-sailed, stately 685 

Merchantmen, to carry to distant lands 
Diverse products, cast anchor in the seaport 
Stenchy, where the Kaveri’* empties itself; 

18 Probably turbans. 

17 CagU-wood (aquilaria agallocha) 

1* Insi^ia ot Chera King. 

i» A river in Cbola country, 'now it drains Tanjore. 
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It is also like the noisy twitter 

Of crop-full birds, as they fly down to feed, 690 

In the fast-falling eve, their eager nestlings. 

In the evening hour when the sun, abating 
Its fiery rays, sets behind western hills, 

When the moon, grown full after sixteen days 

Of waxing, rises in east making noon of night. 695 

Fawn-eyed women beloved of their kind 

For their chastity, eager for the embraces 

Of their husbands, deck themselves with garlands 

Of fragrant water-lilies and radiant jewelry, 

Smear their bodies with sandal and musk, 700 

Anoint their long tresses with scented oil. 

Smoke their diaphanous, flower-worked sarees 
With the perfume of akil and sandal. 

Smitten with amour at the approach of night 
Convivial, after the hush of noisy day, 705 

They light their hundred lamps of golden tongues. 
Illumining the town to its very borders 
Round, to welcome home their dear absent lords. 

They then raise, by turns, enrapturing music 

In their seven-tuned small harps ; and after 710 

Amour, with the return of modesty 

Dearer than life, quiescently repose. 

And courtesans of affected modesty 
And seductive, eager for the lascivious 
Embraces of bucks deck their raven black hairs 715 

With flowers of heaven-reaching perfume. 

The broad festive streets, littered with fallen 

Opening buds, overflow with fragrance 

Luxurious, and with the jingle of courtesans 

Wandering for the sweet seductions of night, 720 

Who set their straying jewelry; and decked 

Abright with almost a bower of buds. 

Varied in hue and sweet perfumed, which open 

To the chorus of circling bees, hasten 

For further captivations of enrapturing night. 725 
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At dawn pearl-winged bees hum their flatteries 
Round the fallen flowers at their portals. 

And desert after draining their honey cups ; 

And so the courtesans spend the balmy night ! 

L^ocked in the arms of lustful youths, 730 

To the print of their jewelled garlands. 

On their supple full breasts, and rob them 
Of their wealth with honeyed words of loving 
Affectations, and leave them in the lurch. 

In their mansions overflowing with p>erfume 735 

And illuminated with golden flames. 

Courtesans, ravishingly fair as nymphs 
Of heaven, decked with beaming jewelry 
Of purest gold, spend the night with youths. 

Who, like birds that go in quest of trees 740 

Fruit-laden, gather round them. And the courtesans 
With these gay gallants gambol in water 
Cool, of Vaigai river, rest on sand dunes 
Playing on harps and drums, till far 

Into the night and then desert in haste. 745 

And girdled round their swaying waists with wreaths 
Of water-lilies, and cresses hanging 
Over their languid zones for other captivations 
Seductive, hurry to their stately mansions 
Full with perfume of enrapturing flowers. 750 

On the bright Onam-day*® of the birthday 
Festivity of Namnan,** the king radiant 
With golden garland in token heroic 
Of vanquishing the host of Avunas,*® 

Heroic warriors, inebriate with toddy, 755 

Heedlessly wandered about the streets littered 
With sharp steel gravels thrown in the mad path 
Of battle-tuskers, for the abatement of their speed, 

By goaders from the lap-folds of their tunics 

Of broad, blue borders. The hands of warriors 760 


20 Now an important Malayalee fesUval; basically a harvest festival: 
has mythological associations with Mahabali. the asura king 

21 A great chieftain king. 
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Are indurated with training tuskers 

Of war, death dealing, whose heads are covered 

With scars of battle, and their thumbai garlands. 

To the hum of bees, sway round their shoulders. 

And love of war ever bums in their hearts. 765 

With milk surging in full round breasts, women 
Of matronly grace, newly delivered 
Of children, to the great joy of their husbands. 

Wash, with their kith, kin and others 

Of their households, the pollution of child birth, 770 

In the holy waters of the temple tank ; 

And join in worship to the sweet melody 
Of harps set in tune with drums large and small. 

By food offerings before the golden flames 

Of camphor, when enceinte women of pea-cock gait 775 

Pray for a similar deliverance 

And safe of their first and anxious conception. 

As augured by the presiding, god-possessed 
Priestess of-broad, full and rounded shoulders. 

With these mingles the surge of devil dame-square. 
Where the awe-inspiring priest, decked abright 
With a garland of kurinchi“ flowers 
Of winter, dances to the music silvern 
Of pellet-anklets®^ and hand-silambu ; 

And apprises the crowd of the cause 785 

Of their several misfortunes, and offers 

Propitiatory worship to Muruga 

Decked with kadamba®* flowers. The festive 

Birth-day of far-famed Nannan finished up 

With the surge of kuravai dance and song, 790 

Of man and wife, in the villages 

Several and cheries of Madura-town ; 

Thus passed the first watch of the night. 

When conch trolls the end of first watch, women 
Stately and modest o f mien, decked with jewels, 795 

» Now applied to blue flowers of "Nil^ Stubilanthes 

Gunthianes. 

or jewel bearted auUet, and the same is used as a hand 
musical instrument by priests when they dance in ecstatlc-souare 
Wendlandla Notoaiama (bot). ^ 
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Shut their booths of sliding plank-doors, to rest 
For the night, and confectioners of cakes 
Spongy as beehive, of sweet puffs with dhol 
And cocoanut stuffed and sweetened with candy, 

And of cates stewed in honey, sink to sleep 800 

By their confection baskets beside. 

Dancers, pipers, trumpeters and others. 

At the end of the festivity, lie hushed in sleep 
Like the sea that calms after its surge. 

In the darkness of midnight, 805 

When evil spirits wander with demons deadly. 

Swarthy thieves, one with the dark night, dressed 
In tunics, black as hide of tuskers stately. 

Over their many-coloured underwears, 

And dusky turbans, cower about the streets 810 

For a chance to steal jewelry ; swords hang 
By their sides, deadly daggers and hidden 
In the rippled folds of their underwears ; 

Rope-ladders are wound round their loins, and they 
Wander about with sandaled feet, and armed 815 

With chisels to which even firm stone walls 
And steel-bound heavy doors will easily yield. 

While armed with unerring bows and arrows 
City-guards, versed deep in criminology 
Fearless of evil spirits and unmindful 820 

Of heavy rains of the night that flood 
The broad streets, go round their night watches 
Spying for thieves, who vanish in the twinkle 
Of an eye, and wait under cover 

To pounce upon them, as tigers sinewy 825 

Lie in wait to strike down stately tuskers. 

The Vedic Brahmins*® humming-chant rises 
Like the chorus of dragonflies round 
The opening pollen cups of fragrant flowers 
Of cool green tanks ; harpers tune their lyres and play 830 
Marutha songs ; goaders urge tuskers to eat; 

Chariot horses in stalls begin to chew grass ; 


Brahmins whose business is to chant the Vedas. 

9 
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Bazaar-keepers sweep their booths and spray 
Them with cow-dung watertoddy vendors 
Loudly tell the prices and hawk the beverage. 835 

When the morning rays of sun dispel darkness 
Of night, chaste damsels sleeping in embraces 
Loving of their lords, eager for duties 
Domestic of day rise betimes, open 

The lofty doors guarding their high-walled mansions, 840 
To the jingle of their anklets and bracelets 
Flashing like lightning, when the morning echoes 
With the confused lisp of men still under 
The spell of their night’s carouse, with praises 
Of minstrels, some standing and some sitting, 845 

And with the bell-toll of time-keepers. 

Peal of drums apprises the birth of dawn. 

And mingles with the bellowing of bulls in stalls ; 

The song of pie-bald cock ushers in the dawn ; 

The hoopoe, the swan and the peacock tvme 850 

Their amorous notes calling to their mates ; 

Tuskers in company of their dames peel loud 
Jubilantly ; and the roar of tigers. 

Bears, and lions immured in cages echoes 

In the distant chaste blue heavens .of dawn. 855 

When the morning rays of sun put to rout 
The darkness of night, ushering in the dawn 
With the promise of security, maids 
Sweep the mansions littered with arecanuts. 

Pearls and gems flaming as flower tom from 860 

Necklaces in the night’s amours, and sweep 
The sanded gateway buzzing with bees circling round 
Fallen flowers of the night’s amour. 

Tuskers deserted by brazen-shouldered 
Warriors in their retreat, horses fleet of foot 865 

Captured from the enemy’s country, and herds 
Of cattle deserted by fleeing herdsmen through 

« This custom still obtains in Hindu homes of South India; cow-dung 
and other products of cow are sacred to Hindus, for example the wine • 
it is supposed to remove pollution. 
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Slaughterous flames raised by fierce Vetuwas 
Massive doors of fortresses girdling round 
The hill-country, and subsidies of gold 
And jewelry offered as homages 
By vessel kings flow in volume 
Measureless into Madura like waters 
Many of the Ganges that empty themselves 
Into the sea. Thus in riches greater 
Than of the domains of gods shines in glory 
Far-famed Madiira-town of Pandian king. 

Damsels roseate fair as the rays of sun 
Setting behind western hills, filtering 
Through a grove of asoka” trees aflame 
With buming-red leaves on a network 
Of boughs circled round by humming flatteries of 
Damsels decked with jewelry wrought of gold 
Purest, set with sparkling colourful gems. 
Walking in bewitching peacock-gait casting 
Radiant haloes— 

Damsels tender of newly-budded 
Mango-leaf complexion mantled fair 
With golden chloasma in leaf-vein patterns— 
Damsels with a fine array of pearl teeth, 

With ears beaming with pendants shark-shaped, 
And of faces bright as large poUen-filled flowers 
Of red lotus of flaming petals that grow 
In the sacred tank, and decked with wristlets 
Of rare craftsmanship of cunning artists— 

In a bed curtained with colourful garlands. 

The king rested for the night in the embraces 
Fond of such sweet consorts, with his head 
Pillowed on their perfumed shoulders round. 
And rose betimes for the work of morn. 

After amour-satisfied quiescent sleep 
Sweet, at the early hours of the dawn. 

The king handsome as a statue wrought 

** A fierce warrior tribe. 

*# (bot) Polyalthia looglBora. 
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In cunning colours lively and true to life 

By cunning artists, and smeared with fragrant paste 905 

Of sandal of adamantine core and decked 

Abright with pearl necklace and fair garlands 

Of colourful flowers, round which hvunmed begs, 

Gold-banded, their amorous songs, set in state— 

The jewel-set rings on his fingers gleamed, 910 

In tune with the golden hero-anklets ; 

And his starched diaphanous tunic on shoulders 
Broad, hung in straight faultless folds in tune 
With pearl-garlands hanging down from his neck. 

Sovereign liege, lord of hosts and princes ! 915 

Sitting in state, you welcome those warriors, 

Who, like- the anicut that stops the fast-rushing 
Waters, advancing between two warring hosts. 

Have put to flight the surging forces of foes. 

To the praise of your fame through victories of sword : 920 
Those warriors who with mighty bend of bows 
Have their arrows against their broad chests borne. 

And of shoulders brawny enough to master 
Wild horses of mettle and fleet of foot: 

Those warriors rich in heroic deeds who had 925 

Guarded the fortresses girdled by as deep moats 
As yawning hill-caverns into which surge 
And rush the waters of winter rains ; 

Those warriors still covered with raw wounds 
Through battling tuskers of war, and who, 930 

To the peal of kettle-drums of mouths stopped with the 

robe 

Of death-dealing bulls, had boldly marched 
Into the very thick of battle like forest-fire 
To the devastation of enemies : 

Those allies decked with garlands of gold-wrought 935 
Thumbai-flowers, who had flung their arrows 
And steel-capped lance-sticks at the enemies. 

To their confusion, and who are armoured 
In sectional coats-of-mail dull with age. 

Over their bodies obvious with ribs. 


940 
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Like the spokes of wheels, through flesh-lom wounds of 

war: 

Those who have patched up friendships 
Between those, whose prosperous domains broad 
Are comparable to the regions of the gods : 

Those vassals of smaller domains, who are 945 

Decked with colourful garlands, whose chests deep 
Are dry with sandal paste, and who had 
Devastated the arrayed forces stately 
Of tuskers of war : 

Thus welcome princes 950 

And warriors famed through war to enter. 

Without hesitation, your lofty palace gates. 

Accessible thus, you will be to all. 

And welcome the troops of minstrels, singers. 

Dancers and trumpeters ; and not curious 955 

To know who and whence they are, you with them 
Consider as your own kith and kin, 

And without their solicitations. 

And to the measure of their dear wishes. 

Give gifts of lofty chariots decked with lotuses 960 

Wrought in ivory, and tuskers. 

In fields far and wide people carouse wild 
On sweet toddy ; under every tree fat sheep 
Are slaughtered, and the fat melts under fire raised 
To approach them ; and tumult of people stewing 965 
Vegetables of diverse kinds mingles with fumes. 

Purple and blue as mist-clouds of winter. 

Hissing through the final flavouring 
Of dishes over fire in frying pans. 

Thus does Madura of lofty mansions jubilate ! 970 

May you walk in the path of your forbear. 

Lofty Kudumi,^® famous for raising 

Many penance fires, and who shared the bliss 

Of heaven with great teachers, who had performed 

All austerities as mentioned 975 

30 A greatly renowned lorbear of the Pandians. 
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In ancient lore. And you like lofty Vishnu’* 

The lord of all the wealth of the wide world. 

Will share all your good things with your peoples. 

Filled with greatness matchless, wisdom, 

And all other praiseworthy virtues, you will 980 

Bestow precious gifts on the many 
Families that live in your large domain. 

And elevate them. And filled with deep learning 

You will shine amidst your kith and kin 

Prosperous like the flaming sun that rises 985 

From the depths of sapphire seas, and like 

The full moon amidst her starry host. 

And you will, to the deep desire of your heart, 

Lead in the straight path of righteousness. 

Chieftain kings famed for war; the five-fold men” 990 
Great in virtue and wisdom, decked with jewels 
Of far-famed gold, of your great assembly ; 

The Kongan” kings famed for smiting with sword 
Unfailing, their foes, beginning from Maran,’* 

A chieftain king, famous and decked with flowers 995 
Of gold, who on earth established renown 
Fair ; and to the blessings of the wise. 

Beaming with renown, of the assembly. 

When night comes, sleep against the shoulders 
Of consorts, decked with beaming jewelry, 1000 

After carousing on the well-flavoured mead. 

Offered by them in cups of gold. 

May thou, lofty king, great in wisdom 
Live for the rest of your god-ordained days 
Walking in the goodly path of righteousness ! 1005 


3* Vishnu, one of the Hindu triad, the preserver; in one of hia 
incarnations he rose to sky-reaching height and hence lofy. 

3* Ministers of the king’s assembly (cabinet) ; ministers, commanders 
priests, ambassadors, spies. 

33 Kongan. a country of a chieftain king. 

3< A chieftain king of the line of Pandians. 



Tamil Nayanars 
in Telugu Literature 

ATHILAKSHMI 

The Nayanars of the Tamil country played an 
important role in the evolution of Saivism in South India. 
The word ‘ Nayanar ’ denotes a devotee of Saiva. They 
were sixty-three in number and were drawn from all 
strata of Hindu Society ; the twice-born and the low-born, 
the kings, warriors and the commoners. They lived 
approximately between the 5th and the 10th centuries of 
the Christian Era. 

In Telugu they are styled as ‘ Aruvattumuvvuru 
Nayanarlu ’ and are included in the ‘ Sahasraganamalika ’ 
which forms one of the devotional litanies of the Saivites 
of the Telugu country. Curiously enough the number 63 
corresponds to the Tri-shasti-sataka purushas of Jain tradi¬ 
tion embodied in the encyclopaedic work of Hemachandra 
Suri, the well-known Jaina Samayacbarya in his Tri-Shasti- 
Satakapurusha Charitra. 

In South India Saivism had to encounter two formi¬ 
dable rivals, Jainism and Buddhism, before it could win 
its way to popular favour. In the great social upheaval 
and rehgious confusion that ensued, it was these Naya¬ 
nars who stood firm and led the banner of Saivism to 
victory. The deflection of the popular current towards 
Saivism was mainly due to the heroic efforts of these 
devotees. Their burning faith in Siva as the supreme deity 
was powerful enough to carry conviction even to non¬ 
believers. They were by no means ostentatious but were 
humble, pure in body and .mind alike. Their inspiring 
example moved even kings to embrace the gospel of 
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Saivism. Thus we see the Pallava King Mahendra- 
VARMAN I, who was at first a Jain, becoming an ardent 
Saivite under the influence of Appar (Tirunavukkarasu or 
Vagisar Nayanar). With the zeal characteristic of a new 
convert, Mahendravarman caricatured Buddhists and 
Jains in his Sanskrit burlesque Mattavilasa-Prahasana. 

These Nayanars, besides being the living embodiment 
of devotion and sacrifice, were also great poets. Quite a 
volume of devotional hymns flowed from their hearts 
providing emotional sustenance for Saivite devotees of 
later ages. Tevaram which consists of the hymns of 
Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundarar and Manikkavachakar’s 
Tiruvasdkam form the basis of Saivite devotional litera¬ 
ture. All the four were inspired Saints who electrified the 
country with their songs of devotion and set in motion a 
wave of Bhakti, which spread throughout the land kindling 
the light of spiritual aspiration. 

Besides these four main Nayanars, Tirumular (the 
author of Tirumandiram), Chiruttondar, Amaraniti and 
others also played an important role in giving a new 
stimulus to Saivism. 

The stories of the Tamil Nayanars were obviously 
very popular in South India and had spread into the neigh¬ 
bouring Telugu and Kannada countries. In Telugu Litera¬ 
ture we find for the first time references to some of these 
Nayanars in the Sivataiwasaramu of Mallikarjunapandita 
who lived between 1100-1180 A.D. In Nannechoda’s 
Kumara Sambhaimm, the earliest Saivite classic in Telugu, 
we find a reference to Tirunilakanta Nayanar in Canto 5 
verse 143‘. But complete biographies of the Saints are 
given only by Palkuriki Somanatha. the famous Telugu 
poet and apostle of Virasaivam (1190-1260 A.D.). In his 
earlier work, Basavapuranamu, Somanatha links some of 
the stories of the Nayanars with the main story.of Basava 
to prove that ‘Devotion tinged with pride is futile’ and 
that ‘ Bliss is conferred on the truly devoted, without any 
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consideration of birth or intelligence The stories of the 
Nayanars form the most interesting chapter of the work. 
Somanatha introduces the‘story of Sundaramurti Nayahar 
and in the course of that story narrates briefly the accounts 
of some other Nayanars. It is in his later great work 
Panditaradhyacharitra (the biography of Mallikarjuna 
Pandita) that Somanatha enumerates the names of all the 
sixty-three Nayanars, and deals with the stories of some 
of them in the Puratana Prakarana of that work. The 
story of Udya Nambi is again narrated at length in the 
MahiTnaprakarana. 

In this connection it should be noted that the names 
of some of the Nayanars, as given by Somanatha, differ 
from those found in the Periapuranam, though the themes 
are the same. Later Telugu poets generally followed 
Somanatha who first recorded, in Telugu, these stories as 
current in popular tradition. For instance Nandanar is 
referred to only as ‘ Tirumallaprova ’. It is a corruption 
of the Tamil word Tirunalaipovar. Similarly lyarpagai 
Nayanar becomes Elpagha, Kotpuli is changed into Kol- 
puli, Athipatta and Kalikkamba are known as Adibharta 
and Kaliyamba. Sambandhar is referred to as Pillai Naya¬ 
nar and Tirunilakanta is called Potter Gundayya (Kum- 
mar Gundayya). There are also changes in the minor 
details of the stories. 

Besides these two main works, we find copious refer¬ 
ences to the Nayanars in his other Telugu works Vrisha- 
dhipa Satakamu and Chaturvedasaramu. Thus the credit 
of introducing the themes of these famous Tamil Saints 
and giving them a permanent place in Telugu Literature 
goes to Somanatha. 

Sivadevayya, otherwise known as Visweswara Siva 
Desika, the religious preceptor and minister of Kakati 
Ganapati Deva (1199-1260 A.D.) refers to Sirala, Sundara 
and Tirunilakanta in his Sataka, Siva Devadhrimani Sata- 
10 
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kamu which is not however now available. The following 
verse occurs in an anthology : 

“ ts6csS^X ^ojjvcCoSSaoCSjSijo 

^5^6c^^^S5 ?So£)'Sj «3oeiclSj7V»6 

l^X-SidoMOSj XSXtS 2i^zp^oj8^S' CS&^Sjdi) 

sk^-iS 23:6?So l5^s>o43s»? •B^exjaS"^ S^^sS^SSbrl! 

* My life would have been fruitful if I had been, a 
Sirivala in boy-hood, Sundara in youth and Gundaya 
(Tirunilakanta) in old age. If a man has no faith in 
Siva then this birth is a burden and life is futile.’ 

In Sarabhankalinga’s Sataka Avritten about 1300 A.D. 
we find references to the Nayanars ; this work is available. 
Ravipati Tirpurantaka, a poet of the post-Kakatiya period, 
refers to incidents in the lives of the Nayanars in his work 
Tripurantakadahanamu. 

Srinadha, one of the famous Telugu poets, in his 
poetical work Haravilasamu deals with the story of Chirut- 
tonda in two aswasas. The story given here is very 
similar to that found in the Periapuranam excluding the 
military career of the saint as Paranjothi. He links tlie 
story of the Dravidian saint with Aryan mythology and 
says that Tumbura was bom on earth as Chiruttonda as 
the result of a curse by Durvasa reputed for his irritable 
temper. 

Srinadha gives the caste of Chiruttonda as vaisya, 
whereas in the Tamil work he is referred to as belonging 
to Mahamatyakula. Palkuriki Somanatha already refer¬ 
red to also styles Chiruttonda as a Vysya and calls him as 
Siriyala and the son as Sirala. But Srinadha never refers 
to the father as Siriyala, but invariably as Chiruttonda. 
Srinadha follows Somanadha in giving the name of Sanga- 
lavva to the saint’s wife, who is also referred to a Tiru- 
venganachi. Her name in Periapuranam is Tiruvengattu- 
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nangai. In Telugu Literatvire, the Nayanar is stated to be 
from Kanchi and not Sengattangudi, as stated in the Tamil 
work. In the Kannada works, Siriyala Settina Ragale and 
Siriyala Settine Vardige, we also find the names Siriyala 
Setti, Sangalavva and Sirala. 

The stories of the Nayanars, however interesting they 
might be, were viewed only from a religious point of view, 
till Srinadha gave the story of Chiruttonda Nambi a lite¬ 
rary stamp and a classical touch so that his successors, 
Saivites as well as non-Saivites, hit upon these themes for 
composing separate Kavyas. Thus came into vogue, a 
number of works on the well-known Nayanars, the most 
popular among them being Chiruttonda, about whom, there 
is a Prabandha by Garikapati Tammayya, a Dwipada by 
Vanavella Gangadhara, and a Yakshagana by Valekotiah. 
Harikatha performances narrating the story are also in 
vogue even to-day. There is a classical drama in Sanskrit 
by Rakshanadha of Tiruvannamalai which is known as 
‘ Sivabhaktananda Nataka ’. Here the proper names are 
Sanskritised as Dahra Bhakta and Swetavana, Arunapuri, 
etc. The story of Chiruttonda is popular also in the 
Maratha country ; a special feast is held in honour of the 
Saint who is termed as Siriyala Maharaja. 

Next comes the story of Sundaramurthi which forms 
the theme of the well-known Champu Kavya Odayanambi 
Vilasamu by Ajjarapu Perayalinga Kavi. A high class 
Yakshagana by Ragalinga Nimmanadha is also a work of 
merit. 

The story of Kannappa Nayanar was written by one 
Kanchiraju Suraya in Champu style, but the work is im- 
fortunately lost. It is known only by a single verse quoted 
in the anthology, Prabandha Ratnakaramu Jaggana, writ¬ 
ten about 1550 A.D. In Kalahasti-Mahatmyamu of Dhur- 
jati, a poet of Krishnadevaraya’s Court, the story of Kan¬ 
nappa Nayanar forms the main theme. This work is one 
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of the famous ptabandhas of the golden age of Telugu 
Literature. 

Pillanayanar Charitra, the story of Sambandhar, was 
the first of its kind written as a separate dwipada kavya 
by Piduparti Basavana, but the work is not available. 

About Tirunilakanta we have an excellent Champu 
Kavya by name ‘ Kummar Gundayya Charitra *. It is 
written by Amalapurapu Sanyasi Kavi of the last century. 
Curiously, the author belongs to the same caste as that of 
the saint. 

All these poets belong to the Telugu country proper 
extending up to Gan jam district, now a part of Orissa. 

Coming to the 18th century we have two outstanding 
works relating to Nayanars. Chie is the prose work known 
as Sivabhaktavilasamu by Kaluve Nanjaraja of Mysore, 
the well-known poet and patron of letters. He is a Saivite 
and a poet in Sanskrit and Kannada also. He is the author 
of many Telugu classical prose works ; Halasyamahat- 
myamu (the greatness of Halasya Kshetra—Madurai), 
Kasimahimardhadarpanamu, and Garalapuri Mahatmyam 
(the importance of Nanjangudu) are some of his prose 
works that have come down to us. Sivabhaktavilasamu is 
a voluminous work in 75 adhyayas divided into five cantos. 
The stories of all the Nayanars are dealt with in this work. 
The life of Haradatta, the famous Saivacharya, is also 
included. 

The other work is Harabhaktavilasamu by Attaluri 
Papa Kavi, containing nearly 5000 verses in five cantos. 
This work stands on a par with the Periapuranam in 
Tamil. Papa Kavi, the author, is known to the literary 
world as the author of Chenna Basavapuranamu. These 
two rare works are both complete and are written on 
cadjan leaves. 
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It is explicitly stated in the Telugu works that the 
Nayanars belonged to Dravida desa. For instance, Gun- 
dayya is said to belong to the famous place of Kanaka- 
sabhai, which is known in the Tamil Nad as Chidambaram. 

Nanjaraja’s work gives an accotmt of some of the reli¬ 
gious customs peculiar to the Tamils, which are inter¬ 
woven with the stories of the Nayanars, such as the 
worship of Kumaraswamy. In Andhra, Subrahmanya is 
mostly represented as a serpent and the concept of a god 
with two wives is not in vogue. Further we find no temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanya at present though there is a 
reference to one such at Chebrolu in the Yuddhamalla’s 
inscription dated 980 A.D. Even Visakhapattinam, which 
was constructed by Kulottunga Chola I, is stated to have 
taken its name after the deity of the place—Visakha or 
Kumara whose temple is now submerged imder the sea. 

Thus, it will be seen that the lives of the Nayanars 
attracted the attention of Telugu writers from the 12th 
century tiU the present day. They reveal the influence of 
Tamil tradition on the neighboring Telugu and Kannada 
peoples. The culture of the Telugu, Kanarese and Tamil 
speaking peoples had undoubtedly many common features 
in earlier times, and studies of this nature will, one may 
hope, strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual 
understanding between the various linguistic groups 
inhabiting South India. 



Reviews 

THE CEYLON HISTORICAL JOURNAL, 
Vol. V, 1956 

(The D. S, Senanayake Memorial Number) 

It is not always easy to form impartial estimates of 
men and events in living memory. Nevertheless the D. S. 
Senanayake memorial number of the Ceylon Historical 
Journal can be deemed to have performed this difficult 
task admirably, for, the contributors of the various articles 
are mature and discerning persons who were intimately 
connected with Mr. D. S. Senanayake. Sir Ivor Jennings, 
the former Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ceylon 
writes on the services rendered by D. S. Senanayake in 
the struggle for independence as well as in the consolida¬ 
tion of Free Ceylon as her first Prime Minister. Mr. R. L. 
Brohier describes Mr. Senanayake’s contribution as the 
Minister of Agriculture to the development of irrigation 
and other facilities intended to promote the lot of the 
peasant. His foreign policy which aimed at iseace and co¬ 
operation with the Democracies of the world and with the 
Commonwealth countries are described by the Hon. Jaya- 
vardena, while his interest in University education and his 
contribution to the development of a residential University 
in the Kandi district are stressed in a brief article by Sir 
Charles Attygale, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Ceylon. An insight into the circumstances which led to 
the appointment of the Soulbury Commission, the com¬ 
plexity of the problems which it had to face and the 
admirable role played by Mr. Senanayake in their solution 
are furnished by Sir Frederick Rees, member of the Ceylon 
Commission on Constitutional Reform, 1944, while the 
qualities of Mr. Senanayake, the man, are vividly portray¬ 
ed by Viscount Soulbury, the Governor-General of Ceylon, 
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who pays a glorious tribute to him when he writes that 
but for Senanayake the history of Ceylon would have been 
unfortunately different. A far-sighted statesman, Mr. 
Senanayake rose above petty differences and narrow pre¬ 
judices. The welfare of hi.s country was his sole concern. 
He recognized the legitimate place to which the Tamils of 
Ceylon were entitled and was not guilty of wilful perse¬ 
cution. This is clearly shown by Sir F. Rees in his article. 

The Journal reproduces several photographs of Mr. 
Senanayake and the public speeches made by him. The 
tributes paid to him by the outstanding public men of the 
world are also incorporated. 

K. K. PiLLAY 


ARCHITECTURAL AND SCULPTURAL 
MONUMENTS OF INDIA 

This map, illustrating the cultural heritage of India 
in the shape of the Architectural and Sculptural Monu¬ 
ments of old, has been prepared with care. Though not 
the first of its kind, it belongs to a novel series designed 
to interest the lay public as well as the discerning specia¬ 
list. It is perhaps easy to point out that certain prominent 
monuments like those of Tiruvannamalai, Tanjore or 
Suchindram should also have figured in the map, but it is 
well to remember the limitations of space. The map does not 
by any means profess to be exhaustive ; rather it is repre¬ 
sentative of the different parts of the huge coimtry. The 
design, the colour scheme, the indication of the approxi¬ 
mate dates of the different periods in Indian Art as well 
as the brief descriptions of the monuments are good. How¬ 
ever, some dates given are rather vague and misleading, 
as for example, those pertaining to the temples of Chidam¬ 
baram (A.D. 500 to 1700) and Rameswaram—18th 
century A.D. 

K. K. PlLLAY 



News and Notes 

Madras State becomes Unilingual State 

Under the State Re-organization Act, 1956, Madras 
State has become a Unilingual (Tamil) State. 

Tamil becomes the Official Language of the 
Madras State 

Following the State Re-organization the Madras Legis¬ 
lature passed an important piece of legislation—a bill to 
provide for the adoption of Teimil as a language to be used 
for the official purpose of the State of Madras. 

• * • * 

The Madras Assembly to-day (27-12-56) adopted 
imaiumously the OHicial Language Bill, making Tamil 
the language of administration in the State. 

• * * * 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, who was lustily cheered on 
rising to move the Bill for being taken into consideration 
at once, said that this was a significant step forward in 
their march towards progress. However a mere decla¬ 
ration of Tamil as official language would not bring 
about all that they wanted immediately. It had been 
the desire of the general public, legislators and State 
Government that all official business should be transact¬ 
ed in Tamil in this State as early as possible. 

* • « • 

“ I am immensely pleased ” concluded the Minister 
amidst applause, “ that in this joyous task I have the 
undivided and imanimous approbation of all the mem¬ 
bers and let this be our last act of crowning glory to our 
mother-ton gue. ” 

* •» * * 

The entire discussion on the Bill was in Tamil and 
even members who had never before attempted to speak 
in Tamil took to it to-day befitting the pleasant and 
happy atmosphere. 
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The Deputy Speaker made history by using Tamil to 
put the motions to the vote of the House at every stage 
of adoption of the Bill. 

» 

Later moving for the adoption of the Bill, the 
Minister said : “ May I on behalf of the Assembly, 

Government and the people of Tamil Nad dedicate this 
piece of legislation to Tamil Mother ? To-day I breathe 
the free air of Tamil and I deem it a special honour that 
I am privileged to pilot this Bill. The special honour 
has come in my way not because of my worth but 
because of the penance of my forefathers. Many are 
there who are eminently fitted to have this honour— 
those who had dedicated their lives to the Tamil language 
and Tamil cause. 


“ IF ONLY THE LONG LINE OF TAMIL SCHO¬ 
LARS WERE TO COME BACK TO LIFE AND BE HERE 
THEY WOULD REJOICE AND SHOWER THEIR 
CHOICEST BLESSINGS ON US. I CANNOT DO 
BETTER THAN END MY SPEECH AND CLOSE THE 
BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT ASSEMBLY WITH THE 
FOLLOWING VERSES OF POET BHARATHI : 

“VAZHGA SENTHAMIZH VAZHGA NATRAMI- 
ZHAR VAZHGA BHARATHA MANI THIRUNADU ” 

He then gave the call for Three Cheers to Tamil. 

—Indian Express. 




Glossary of Administrative Terms in Tamil 

A glossary of administrative terms in Tamil prepared 
by a Committee set up by the Madras Presidency Tamil 
Sangham and finalized by a Committee of senior Govern¬ 
ment Officials and non-officials with Mr. S. Venkatesan, 
I.C.S., as Chairman was handed over to the Chief Minister 
Sri K. Kamaraj on 21st December 1956 at a function held 
at Rajaji Hall presided over by Sri T. M. Narayanaswami 
Pillai, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Vice-Chancellor of the Anna- 
malai University. —Madras Information. 


11 
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CZECHOSLAVAK DELEGATION’S VISIT TO MADRAS CiTY 

A fifteen member Czechoslavakian Delegation of 
eminent jjeople in the field of science, art and humanities 
headed by Dr. Karol Bedrna, First Deputy Minister for 
Education and Culture, Government of Czechoslavakia 
paid a five-day visit to Madras in the last week of Decem¬ 
ber. The delegation met at the residence of the Vice- 
President, Mr. A. Subbiah and had an interesting discus¬ 
sion. 


Doctor of Literature for Professor 
R. P. Sethu Pillai 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature was con¬ 
ferred on Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai, b.a., b.l.. Head of the 
Tamil Department of the University of Madras during its 
centenary celebrations. In presenting Professor Sethu 
Pillai to the Chancellor for the confernment of the Degree 
the Vice-Chancellor Dr. A. L. Mudaliar made the following 
citation : — 

“ Here we have a great scholar in Tamil, one whose 
erudition has been acknowledged by eminent authorities. 
Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai is the first Professor of Tamil 
in the University of Madras and is the author of many 
valuable publications. His great literary gifts received 
appropriate recognition by the Presidential award bes¬ 
towed on him. In South India, his scholarship has been 
greatly appreciated. We, in the University, regard him as 
a great savant in Tamil literature. 

Mr. Chancellor, I present to you Professor R. P. 
Sethu Pillai who has been unanimously recommended by 
the Syndicate and the Senate of the University as a fit and 
proper person, by reason of his eminent position and attain¬ 
ments to receive the Degree of Doctor of Literature 
(Honoris Causa) to which I pray that he may be admitted.” 



IVansliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 



— 

a 

(as in among) 



a: 

( 

»> 

calm) 

& 

— 

r 

( 

•f 

sit) 

PF 

— 

i: 

( 


machine) 

ft. 

— 

u 

( 

>• 

foil) 

ftfti 

— 

u: 

( 

ft 

rule) 

CT 

— 

e 

( 

If 

fed) 

*r 

— 

e; 

( 

ft 

able) 

S 

— 

ai 

( 

• I 

aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

( 

t« 

opinion) 

9 

— 

o: 

( 

ff 

opium) 

9" 

— 

au 

( 

tl 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ s — 

(Plosive) 9 — 


9> — 
u — 

JD — 

Soft nu — 

(Nasal) — 

««r — 

n — 
ut — 
nr — 

Medium u — 

(non-nasal tf — 

continuant) n> — 

OJ — 

tr — 

Auxiliary* — 


Hints re: articulation 
k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 
c ( „ church, angel, calcium) 
t: ( ,, card ?).... Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

th ( „ threat, this, thick)_dental. 

P ( .. pip«. amber) 

t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears).-Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue, 
ng ( „ sing)... .velar n 

nj ( „ angel)-palatal n 

n: ( „ um?)-Retroflex n- articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
nh { „ anthem)... .dental n 
m ( „ mate) 

n ( „ enter)-Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

y ( „ yard) 

r ( „ red) 

1 ( „ leave)-Alveolar 1 - articulate 


V 

1 - 

1 : 

\ 

X 


with tip of tongue. 

( very) 

( „ ? )... .Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tOngue. 
( „ hurl).. ..Alveolar I - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

( „ ahead) 


• The Tamil phonemes may for practical "purposes’be treated as ha"^^ 
single allophones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
reverse. v * uu 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussib - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiuaii) - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 »ib - „ panJam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., becomes pathalai not palkalai 

a:.@ „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t : which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel. 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., CT.-.o became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which arc 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil r=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., Gaiiij»uib=Veagadam (Ve: ngkat; am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV. No. I 

^ (January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 



IHE TAMIL SCRIPT 

(Thii table it ^veo for tfie guid>flc» of tkotc wbo wbh to rod Taail tan wfck* often appetr in TAMIL CULTURE) 


Vowel &ytnboU 

Vowtb ailacftcd to preceding 
consoonm. 


Hard cooeonuR 


Soft coatontAts 


Mediam ooisoasaU 


^ P « * I tg tj o: I (* I m 



a> u) the left of the 
comohant 

0 to the iert ii * tu the 
right of (he cORioonTit 

4 to the left & r to the 
right 

por au O to (he iertA m to 
right 

Ot^ A dot ■ oa the (op of I 
pnrecofv the coMoruint I 
aoneoii I 


Kott.—tH Tbe vowHs arc written u abown in (b« Aret vertical cajtuan. 

(>( Tbe caaMnantr art vrilttB as shewn In the horJieataL eelanuie, wiUi a smbel or aj>nbet« Indteallnf tb* vewri innedUSalr 
follewiag A reiuenast Eollowrd br (hvvBwei 4i ^a) has na armbol, white (be pttia ecnaecuot aiiot fhUeweti hjr a vewtl 
has a dot on top. 

(S) AllUiacleMeeavawetceaaaeaaiauBder • (k) ate showa as a futda: In ether eaari only tba irrrgutar fertna art abova, 
tbo real batn< naeUx tlaillar la iheci abewa undar s tk). taceaUng lat Mvlat durtraacea ia a few caact wMeh adebt aatelx 
balcnered. 
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Commemoration Numbers 


This year is important being the centenary year of two 
outstanding events in India, which have a special signi¬ 
ficance for Tamilians, viz., the publication of the first Indian 
Comparative Grammar and the establishment of the 
Universities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

The credit for making a comprehensive study of any 
Indian group of languages and publishing a scholarly work 
on it for the first time goes to Dr. Robert Caldwell. To him 
also goes the credit for establishing beyond doubt that the 
Dravidian languages form a distinct family; at his time, 
to quote his own words, “ it was supposed by the Sanskrit 
Pandits (by whom everything with which they were 
acquainted was referred to a Brahmanical origin), and too 
hastily taken for granted by the earlier European Scholars, 
that the Dravidian languages, though differing in many 
particulars from the North Indian idioms, were equally 
with them derived from the Sanskrit”. Though the 
Science of linguistics, which was in its infancy a centtu-y 
ago, has made great advances during this period and though 
many facts unknown to Dr. Caldwell have since come to 
light invalidating some of his findings, his broad conclusions 
remain unchallenged and his work A Comparative GramTimr 
of the Dravidian Langiuiges is still the only one of its kind. 
The world of linguists in general, and Tamilians in parti¬ 
cular owe a deep debt to him and, in commemoration of the 
centenary of the publication of his classic work, the 
Academy of Tamil Culture has decided to publish the 
ensuing October issue of Tamil Culture as Dr. Caldwell’s 
Centenary Commemoration issue. 

Although Bombay and Calcutta share with Madras the 
centenary celebration of the establishment of the first 
modern universities in India, Tamilians have special cause 
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to rejoice in that a Tamil linguistic scholar has, for the first 
time, been bracketed with men of international repute who 
have distinguished themselves in various walks of life, both 
Indian and Foreign. This is undoubtedly a great personal 
tribute to Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, who was the recipient of 
the honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature at the Cente¬ 
nary Celebrations of the University of Madras but it is also 
a recognition by the University of the important position 
which Tamil is entitled to occupy in tlie sphere of Univer¬ 
sity education, which position was only grudgingly, if at 
all, conceded in the past. The Academy has decided to 
publish the July issue of Tamil Culture as Professor Sethu 
Pillai Doctorate Commemoration number. 

Scholars are invited to contribute articles for both these 
Commemoration numbers. Contributions for the July 
issue should reach us before 31st July and those for the 
October issue before 31st October. 


—Editor. 



Verbal Noun in Early Old Tamil 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

Says J. Bloch in his Grammatical Structure of 
Dravidian L>anguages, p. 59 : “ It therefore seems in the 

end that the flexional system of the pronominal type had 
developed secondarily. It follows the usage of the verbal 
nouns capable of pronominal subjects in the nominative.”^ 

Prof. Bloch himself quotes some examples of this use, 
found in the old Tamil poetry, e.g. lurrsir “ I shall be 

born ”, or ojo-foCS* “ I will come ”, «ir«OT@ “ I shall 

see having come ”— ibid. The possible way of development 
of pronominal verbal flexion from the use of verbal nouns 
has been shown in a short study in Archiv Orientalni, 
XXIII, pp. 479-81. The object of this article is to show the 
importance and the different syntactic functions of verbal 
noun.s as found in an Early Old Tamil text, the anthology 
ibibjBl&jsr ‘ abbreviated NT ’. I shall proceed from the clear 
cases to those which arc more complicated and questionable. 

Verbal nouns Quiuj of both tenses' are used as 

.subjects of action or state, ci. 

* Quoted according lo the English translation (ot the French original) 
hy R. G. Harshc, Poona, 1954. 

* Arc the future and past ten.scs of Early Old Tamil true tenses ? 
1 am rather inclined to think that, in Old Tamil, the primary and 
important and maybe original division was not that of true tenses (aorist- 
futurc and past) but that of £tspects: the verb bad. originally, two 
themes: one for complete action, the other for incomplete action. The 
instances in Early Old Tamil texts shown clearly that the so called ‘ future 
tense ’ is used for every form of aoristic, incomplete, imperfectivo or 
non-temporal action taking place in every temporal sphere (in present, 
past or future), whereas the so called ‘past tense' is used for every form 
of complete, perfective, momentaneous action (even 11 taking'part, let 
us say, in the future). Due attention will be paid to this problem in 
a study dealing with Early Old Tamil syntax as a system. 
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^iD@nh <si 6 aT(S (0 lit.after having lived closed inside in the 
house —the stay is verily not a v'irtue ” (NT 68, 2-3). 

Very often, the verbal nouns are found in attributive 
position, as determinants, cf. earir “ the uproar- 

ing village ” (NT 63, 5) ; Oa^iuiuiriLbGLoajsb “the 

hog with small eyes, feeding on a cornfield ” (ib. 48,2) ; 

^rrifiLf ®05ifluj.. • @!r«> ' the dark hair, hanging on the 
back ” (ib. 96, 5, lit. the back—the hanging—darkened . . . 
hair). In these instances, only the position (determinans 
preceding de(erminatum), or, if we want, the taxeme of 
order, determines the syntactic function ; in other case.s, 
the attributive suffix— ®ssr is employed, cf. urosaxu .. Ouxniifi 
asm “ the eye/determined by/the swarming . . of 
bees ”'( NT 55, 5-6). 

Still more often, we find the \'erbal nouns in the 
function of object, cf. (^S^iuq-t-...) “he does 

not know the deed” (NT 1, 10) ; there are some very 
interesting cases to be noted in this connection—the so- 
called inner object, where the noun (or, in our special case, 
the verbal noun) as object is actually in the role of a close 
determinant of the verb ; the noun may be either of the 
same ba.se, or of the same or very near meaning*, cf. 
;S)ujfw<s^ 0<^6uft)/r^... 0tps3 “ the child (sc. of the elephant) 
not going the walking ”, i.e. “ not knowing how to walk ” 
(NT 47, 2, figura synonjmica). 

In two spheres of Old Tamil syntax, the verbal noun.s 
had been used most extensively and they had formed very 
important means to express syntactic relationship. 

1. The verbal nouns of the base^ ^ —“to become” 
were used with the morpheme -®6or (originally maybe the 

3 There are some remarkable cases of this inner subject in the form 
of the "figure etymologies■ found in NT, cf. 

Ouir(^^a) " when it enters the small hole" (NT 98, 4) -there is one 
comnion etymon used; or ajff'«aJsu...^iEi(<i 5 AuSleu OuirofiSm “kt 
the time when the bat .... sleeps (its) sleep 

^ As far as the terms base, root and stem are concerned i Z am 
inclined to use the term base (or, more in detail. " base conveying the 
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morpheme of adnominal relation, also the attributive suffix) 
to express adverbial locution of conclusion : )9sw.. .S^rrsfr 
ffTiu^soni) “ We have reached thy 

shoulders, therefore without grief, go thou.” (NT 9. and 
ib. 56, 7) : “ He was 

not gracious ; therefore, having been afflicted (and) having 
come here ...” etc. 

2. Also, the final dative of verbal nouns was used to 
express purpose : jsirih Qa^djBuj!)(Sdim0 ajoueu (J^Sjr (NT 21, 
4-5) ; "O charioteer, for our going (i.e. for the sake of it) 
let the chariot go : ” or jSot Old^sul;). e_iu/D< 5 a 5 ... 

(ib. 76) “ to escape thy red small feet ... go thou.” 

All these cases are more or less clear. Difficulty arises 
when we investigate into the use of verbal nouns in the 
function of predicate. 

^Ve must distinguish between some cases which seem 
at least to be evidently clear, where the use of verbal nouns 
in predicative function is attested also by similar use of 
verbal nouns in New Tamil (a), and cases which are more 
problematic and complicated and where the opinion of 
scholars differs (b). 

(a) Let us examine the instance from NT 53, 3 eicejr 
0«irsu CS^iff «5f6or2ter dBsmjrewrfJr^ “ What, o friend, has 
mother thought ? ” With this cf. the New Tamil example 
quoted by Beythan, Prakiische Grammatik der Tamils- 
picichc, p. 114 einyCSa e_Ll4B(r^ai^ ? “Wo ist das nieder- 
setzen ? ” — “ Wo soli man sich niedersetzen ? ” Or, a very 
similar case: ySu)u> , arresrA 

jLrih Qa^uj^Q^irear^ ^NT 27) ; and with this, cf. the 

meaning") for the basal lor most basic) fonn of a word, be it a noun 
nr a verb, a pronoun or an adjective ; the root is the basal form of 
the verb, let us say, Q^yj — " to do "; the stem is the root plus temporal 
or causative or any other morphemes: e.g. — is the present, 

0.^(0^ the past stem of the root _ " to blunt ” is 

the transiUve stem of the base (or root) n>(l{)-*(gi ; iDOfiiii® — "to 
become blunted, to be dull" is the intransitive stem of the same root etc. 
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regular New Tamil negative construction like jEireir xoAtl. 

Now, these cases are, at first sight, clear enough. But 
they may still be interpreted in two different ways : 1. as 
nominal sentences : the verbal noun (e_il«)r (5 
etc.) is not, in this case, to be analysed as predicate, 
but as subject; the predicate, viz. verbum existentiae, is 
not actually expressed ; the ‘ subject ’ (rSisiT&ar, fBTear, /Birih) 
is not true subject at all, but it is in attributive relation 
to the verbal noun -result:a nominal sentence, rendered 
literally (NT 53, 3) “ What, a friend, the tnother’s thought 
—thing ” or “ What—scil. was—the things—thought by— 
the mother ? ” 

This interpretation, however, does not much agree with 
the fact that this ‘ attribute ’ is, often, in the active ‘ nomi¬ 
native ’ case, cf. lufreor lufreu^ ? ‘ to thee—I 

—the having been concealed—what?” (NT 72, 4), i.e. 
“ What have I hidden from thee ? ” This instructive exam¬ 
ple supports rather the second explanation which also seems 
to mo to be the I'ight one, that the quoted instances are not 
?iominal sentences but, that the predicate is, truly, ex¬ 
pressed by the verbal noun (eg. (u>«d/o^^6u), capable of 
pronominal (and substantiwd) subject in the nominative 
tactive) case, without any question of attributive relation. 
I’lic .symbolic structure of the last quoted example (NT 72, 
4 ^ would bo 

O* S P O' 

I Indirect Object in dative—Subject in Nominativ’o—Predi¬ 
cate, verbal noun—Direct Object). 

(b) There is a much disputed verbal form in Old Tamil, 
namely the form with the suffix — al, appearing in they 
1st p. sg. aorist-future, cf. ;§6ar ujasorSiun-il® e_OT>pt5 

ud) (100, 6-7) “ (I) shall go (and) say (it) to thy wife. 

“ But—is there actually any real difference between the 
verbal noun (72, 4) and this ‘ finite ’ verbal form? 

I venture to suggest that the suffix — al even in these aorist- 
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future formations of 1st p. sg. is nothing else than the sufTix 
of verbal nouns, that actually, the ‘finite’ forms ending 
in —al are no ‘ finite ’ forms but verbal nouns capable of 
subjects in nominative, verbal noun in the predicative 
function. 

And, similarly, the disputed suffix — ku in such forms 
as QjbitCSsit HjnrGsor (NT 26, 1) “ I have pain ”,6T6U6or Qa^iuQsir 
(ib. 30, 1) ‘iWhat shall I do?” These cases “are either 
verbal stems used predicatively, or, which is perhaps more 
probable, verbal nouns, capable of pronominal subjects in 
nominative. The suffix — @ is given by ancient gram¬ 
marians as one of the suffixes constitutijig the Qutui 

and it can be actually found as the morpheme of verbal 
nouns—cf. Quira:^ ‘^oing, departure’ from (oini-and, lo 
return to Bloch’s instance, ‘ birth ’, etc. from iJ®. 



The Problem of the 

Age of Kamban ( Continued) 

The Theory of the 9th Century 

A. C. PAUL NADAR 

(A) The sheet anchor of the champions of the 9th 
century is a stray stanza referred to in III above beginning 
with CTfiwrfiDofluJ ereksr^^pQroi^eaT (oldco found in all 

manuscripts except the one which was in the possession of 
Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai. It is certainly found in all the 
printed editions of Kamba Ramayanam in the prefatory 
portion. V.V.S. Iyer, T.K.C. and others interpret the Saka 
year referred to in the stanza as 807 corresponding to 895 
A.D. This is objected to by Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai for the 
following among other grounds : — 

(a) This date of 885 A.D. would chronologically 
make Kamban earlier than Alwars such as Thirumangai 
Alwar and Nammalwar to whom Kambar is alleged to be 
indebted for idioms, expressions and incidents. (Vide 
Kamban Kaviyam, pp. 143). 

(b) The Saka era referred to in the stanza was not 
in vogue in the Tamilnad until about the end of the lOlh 
century. Hence the stanza in question must have been 
only a later fabrication. (Vide Kamban Kaviyam, pp. 
146-147) 

(c) The word ‘ Arangetral ’ mentioned in this stanza 
was originally a technical term and applied to the first per¬ 
formance of a danseuse in.,the august presence of the king 
and his assembly. It was never applied in those days to 
any literary exposition. Hence the stanza must be a fabri¬ 
cation of a later age. (Vide Kamban Kaviyam, p. 148) 
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(d) The reference to ‘ Kamba Nadan ’ in the stanza 
shows that the stanza must have been fabricated sometime 
after the first use of that word by Arasakesari, the author 
of Raghiivamsam in Tamil, sometime in the 16th century. 
(Vide pp. 148 & 149 of Kamban Kaviyam') 

(e) This stanza is not found in the manuscript in 
the possession of Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai alleged to have 
been dated “ Kollam Andu ” 753 corresponding to 1578. 
Hence that stanza must have come into existence after that 
manuscript. (Vide Kamban Kaviyam, p. 143) 

(f) It is a well established fact that Kamban has 
adopted expressions, ideas and metrical forms of vritham 
from Jcevdka Chintam-ani of Thiruthakka Thevar belonging 
to the early part of the 10th century. The acceptance of 
the stanza will antedate Kamban to Thiruthakka Thevar. 
Hence it cannot be genuine. {Tamil Sudarmanigal, 
pp. 119—120) 

(g) Kamba Ramayanam is the product of the Bakthi 
movement initiated and inspired by the Alwars and 
Vaishnava Acharyas. The movement was canalised in the 
story of Rama in the lime of Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.). 
Hence we should look for Kamban only after Ramanuja. 
(Vide Tamil Sudarmanigal, pp. 114—115) 

The editors of Annamalai University Silver Jubilee 
Publication of Sundarakantam also reject the stanza 
on ground^ mentioned in (d) and (f) above. In addition 
to Jeevaka Chintamani in (f) they add Chulamani of 
Tholamoli Thevar to whom Kamban was according to them 
indebted for his rhythm. 

We now consider the objections in the order given 
above. 


(a) The date assigned to Kamban in the stanza 
namely 885 A.D. is really later than the times of Thiru- 
2 
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mangai Alwar and Nammalwar. According to M. Srinivasa 
Iyengar claimed by Vaiyapuri Pillai to be his authority, 
Thirumangai Alwar lived in the 8th century. To be exact 
he must have flourished between 680 and 760 A,D. (vide 
his Tamil Studies-First Series, p. 320). No doubt M. Srini¬ 
vasa Iyengar came to the conclusion in his studies that 
Nanunalwar must have lived about the beginning of the 
10th century. He published his Tamil Studies in 1914. 
Later on, in 1919 T. A. Gopinatha Rao reviewed all the 
authorities available upto that time including M. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s work and came to the conclusion that 
Nammalwar must have lived in the first half of the 9th 
century. This has received additional support from 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai who placed the birth of Nammal¬ 
war at 798 A.D. from the astronomical data furnished by 
Guruparamparai (vide Gopinatha Rao’s The Age o/ Alwars 
Madras University Publication p. 21). Hence no question 
of making Kamban chronologically earlier than Thiru¬ 
mangai Alwar and Nammalwar arises at all. 

(b) As for the use of ‘ Saka era ’ in Tamilnad, there 
is irrefutable evidence to show that it was in vogue at the 
earliest in the 5th century A.D. 

(1) The Jain work Loka VibJiaga was copied by one 
Sivanandi at Patalika (Tirupappuliyoor) and the year of 
making the copy is given as the Saka year 380 corresponding 
to 458 A.D. (vide Pandarathar’s History of Tamil Literature 
250—600 A.D.) 1955 Publication of Annamalai University. 

(2) Reference may next be made to Gadval Plates 
(M.A.R. Copper Plate No. 3 of 1903-1910—The We.stern 
Chalukya—Vikramaditya I (655-688) mentions his conquest 
of Kanchi and encampment at Uragapura Tiruchirapalli). 
They are dated the Saka year 595 corresponding to 674 A.D. 
(Epi. Indica, Vol. X—page 101) 

(3) The Aihole inscription of Western Chalukya, 
King Pulikesin II (609-642) regarding his conquest of 
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Kanchi makes reference to the Saka year 556 corresponding 
to 634 A.D. (Epi.—Indica, Vol. IV—p. 6) 

(4) The Aivarmalai inscription belonging to the 8th 
regnal year of the Pandyan Varaguna (862-880) A.D. refers 
to the Saka year 792 coresponding to 870 A.D. (vide Epi .— 
fndica, Vol. XVIII—p. 295) 

It may be noted that (1) is a case of literature and is 
found in South Arcot District, that (2) and (3) are cases 
of foreign rulers making reference in Tamilnad to their 
conquests at the time of their stay therein and that No. (4) 
is a case of inscription found in the heart of the Pandyan 
country in Madurai District using both the regnal year of 
the King as well as the Saka year. 

Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai accepts (1) as a Colophon in 
Lidka Vihhaga, a Jain treatise in Prakrit without any com¬ 
ment. He considers (2) and (3) as not relevant. He 
thinks the last one is significant and relevant. He has made 
two comments, which are contradictory of each other. 

Comment on Page 83 of 

Kamban Kaviyam 

“ ff«/ru;SU> Sii 

^/jj(jrjstwTi_OTu5l(pa>,<5fr6or aiijjiuaifs 

OjS(ri_nuJ?iF <f)co 
Oa^eaifl) iSsoTsarCir Quirgy 

lDttc£CTr/r60 A/ro^llujfU 

«6lf)6U <Ja.©L£>. 

^ihjihissrih O&jefrsj^ Qlj(^iLijiT 
0)103 e_£Sffr w)LDttj/r^6o 


Comment on Page 147 of 
the same 

“ From a study of these 
inscriptions we are com¬ 
pelled to hold that the Jains 
were the first to introduce 
the exotic Saka era in the 
South. For, they came ori¬ 
ginally from North India 
where this era was founded 
and spread gradually in the 
Soutli w'ith their great 
learning. 

The rulers of Kannada 
country where Jainism was 
predominent, adopted first 
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CTSorSai £. iS. 

885& r(9Qj^ ^/D(2j«Mr(5 S)&i^ 
k'ifu) turefSfuuQ 

fiw ^^ihuireS^iamliJ’ 


this system of chronology in 
C. 600 A.D. About 800 A.D. 
the Aivarmalai inscription 
ivas recorded. A century 
must have elapsed before it 
found favour with the Tamil 
Kings, and was introduced 
by them in their inscriptions. 
Most probably it came into 
general vogue about the end 
of the 10th century A.D.” 


It may be noted that the first comment assumes that 
the inscription is a royal act, while the other assumes 
that it is a transaction of the people. It is sheer specula¬ 
tion that, whether it is a people’s transaction or royal 
act, it would take a century or two for the adoption of 
the Saka by the other. But, as a matter of fact, Aivarmalai 
inscription records the renewal of the images of Parsva 
Bhatarar and Yakshies at Aivarmalai near Palani. It is 
really a private transaction by the Jain community. The 
Jains were not only predominant in Kannada country but 
also in Tamilnad at least from the middle of the 3rd century. 
(Vide Pandarathar’s History of Tamil Literature 250-600 
A.D., pages 15—28 and Samanamum—Kongu JVfldu7n by 
C. M. Ramachandran Chettiar). Even after their discom¬ 
fiture at the hands of Sambandar in the middle of the 7th 
century at Madurai, they seem to have been so influential 
as to induce subsequent Pandya rulers to lavishly endow 
tlieir pallis. (Vide K. A. N. Sastry’s Pandyan Kingdom, 
p. 95). Hence the objection regarding the Saka era fails. 


(c) As for the use of the word “ Arangetral ” Prof. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai contends that originally it was applied 
only to the first performance of the “Danseuse ” and that 
it continued to be. so restricted until the 14th century. 
P"e admits, however, the fact and practice of the presenta¬ 
tion of literary works before learned bodies from the days 
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of Tholkappiyam. The reference to the presentation of 
the various works relied on by him are the following :— 

“ uireixrisf.ttj earsa>aitu^gi 

jBiTfiSsor )5irsirLDSo>iD QpjD^uj 
^jSKX»Ainl L(rdF(r/5@ 

UML/flUiSfl' wiriSear er(i^0^(ipso>rD sarilu). ” 

—Q^ir&airutSliuii) (uiruSFib) 

“ t-ffnfff-ir cui^iSoV ^(t^err 

«».6u 9-iT^^eat CSasLl(_«n'car ” 

—^(OuujQsFtrio 

“ filornuGair (Sen^jUGsr <a(0sifl<6 (J«l1ij 

oisiriiiQmQfi Qz/rsoaflajsSr enr^^esr . 

soxai^^ssrejr.’* 

—iim«f)(Su>«8R) 

d^Qfitp jSior^i O^0«KiTi_/r!r«in6»j Off ul/^^Gidsst ” 

“ G^LDtreiMr ^0LD(rco QfljQt^trfli^^ssr 6T63r@>jLD 

d^iTinirear ^smeuinar O^^ssoTLirir QairerruuilL- ^diQp ” 

—^arjruiCTsn 
Kaniban Kavxyuvx, p. 83 and 84. 

The word “ Arangelral ” is not used in the texts cited 
above, though the practice is vouched for. But we Icnow 
that the Tamil Sangam at Madurai was constituted for 
the submission of literary worlcs to its judgement. What¬ 
ever we may say about the first two Sangams, the third 
Sangam was a historical fact. It functioned until about the 
middle of the 3rd century A.D. (vide pp. 10 to 14 of 
Pandarathar’s History of Ta7nil literature 250-600 A.D.) 

Appar Swamigal refers to the existence of the Sangam 
in one of his Pathihams as follows : — 

!5eiruiriL(Bu qet:at!Q)iu^ a-iiis (SutiS 

jb0isaiT&i Sifi^(if)LD& s(§afl (S(^6 stsitsikt 

—(^©uujBfirriT-^rairi- ««) 
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He belongs to the middle of the 7th Century A.D. The 
commentary on Irainar Ahaporul which cannot be later 
than the 8th century speaks of “ fbSso^ assS 

CT'(yj6W[r LJirsmru}.iu Qijearu .@5ini_e^ 

«aSuj!rf^as^(OT)!r Qpajj' ufrswjn^uj Oprearu ” vide Irainar Aha¬ 
porul —Bhavanandar Kazhagam Edition, pp. 6 & 7). These 
facts are mentioned in the famous commentary of Adiarku 
Nallar on Chilappathikaram (p. 197 of Swaminatha Iyer’s 
Edition in Venil Kathai —First Edition). The words used 
in the stanza in question. are “ «saOTi>5ofiuj (jpeSrCSear 

<sBa51ujjriRj(2«/Dfl9(S)S6or ” instead of the simple word “ Aran- 
getral ” c5)(r/w(S«if)/D6u we have got aBeSI . It 

is therefore idle to contend that the expression “Arangetral” 
was never applied to the presentation of literary works in 
the relevant period. 

(d) As for the use of the word ‘ Kamba Nadan ’ in 
the stanza in question Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai says that there 
was never a district known as Kamba Nadu at all, that when 
the unrivalled genius of the poet became a recognised fact, 
the secular followers styled him ‘ Kamba Nadan ’ creating 
for him an imaginary Nadu, which he could rule over, that, 
as a matter of fact, Kamba Nadu was first used in a stanza 
of Arasakesari (1478-1519), the author of Raghuvamsa in 
Tamil and that therefore the stanza must be a fabrication 
of the 16th century (vide Kaniban Kaviyain, p. 149). As 
stated before under VIII, he himself I'elies on what he 
considers as a stanza made on the occasion of the presenta¬ 
tion of Kamba Ramayanam to the public, it describes the 
poet not only as Kamba Nadan but also as Kavi Chakra- 
varthi (Kambun Kaviyam, p. 127). If there be any truth in 
it, that at least takes us to the 12th century according to 
his own showing. Another stanza attributed to Vanian 
Thatan in Tamil Navalar Sarithai refers to ‘ Kamba Nadan 
“ fitaadjiDojofli#- ^/rcariSI'S^ situ According 

to tradition, Vanian Thatan was a contemporary of ICamban 
and was reputed to be the author of Ulhara Kanda. 

It is interesting to note that Prof. K. A. N. Sastri accepts 
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the reality of the ‘ Kamba Nadu ’ as a fief granted to the 
poet by the contemporary Chola King even after he adopts 
the views of Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai in the matter of the 
date of Kamban. (Vide p. 671 his Colas 1955 Edition). 

According to the traditional accounts, even the very 
name of Kamban was at one time considered novel and 
enquiry was directed about its origin and meaning. Fanci¬ 
ful stories were invented to account for the etymological 
meaning of Kamban such as “ the boy with the stick ” 
(Kambu) or the foundling deserted near the flag-staff of a 
temple (Kamban). Now, epigraphy discloses such names 
as <*u)Lj6»r ^saijiueoT a chieftain of the Pallava Kingdom, at 
the end of the 8th century and the beginning of 9th century ; 
AiJbu euiTLosor a petty ruler said to be the brother of the last 
Pallava King at the end of the 9th century, «Lbu LoeooflujOT 
commandant of Raja Raja the Great (985-1013 A.D.) and 
/bihusar an officer under the same king (vide Annamalai 
University Silver Jubilee edition Sundara Kandam Intro¬ 
duction, p. VI and VII.) ’Slemrnudir, mean a 

ruler ; taetsaflujear means a village officer. Under such circum¬ 
stances there is nothing strange about the name ‘ Kamba 
Nadan ’ in the 9th century. 

(e) As for the omission of the stanza in question in a 
manuscript copy of the Andu 753 Kollam Era (correspond¬ 
ing to 1578 A.D.) in the possession of Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai, 
it does not appear from which this copy was made. The 
manuscript has to be thoroughly examined as to its value, 
in the light of other documents. After all, an argument 
based on omission is not a serious one in a land where there 
is no sense of historical value or literary purity. It is well 
known that additions and subtractions have been made to 
the text from time to time. One Velliambala Thambiran 
is alleged to have introduced his own verses in the text. 
Innumerable readings of the text suggest that copyists 
meddled with the text or were not accurate in copying. In 
this state of affairs, the omission of the stray stanza need 
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not be taken very seriously unless we have got other sub¬ 
stantial evidence. 

(f) The question of fixing the date of Thiruthakka 
Thevar, the author of Chintamani, is not an easy one. It 
is as difficult to determine as, if not more than, the date of 
Kamban. There is absolutely nothing in the text of 
Chintamani to enable us to fix his time. The Jain tradition 
is persistent that he was connected with the scholars of 
Matliurai Tamil Sangam, who were alleged to have been 
the instrument of making him sing sweetly of the pleasures 
of the life of senses. Hence, Chintamani was a new venture 
in Jain literary productions, contrary to their ascetic ideal. 
(Vide the life of Thiruthakka Thevar in Swaminatha Iyer’s 
Chintamani). If there be any truth in it, he must be 
connected with the 3rd Tamil Sangam which cannot be later 
than the middle of the'3rd century as stated before. No 
.'icholar is however inclined to accept this date for Chinta¬ 
mani. A fourth Sangam seems to hav'e functioned some¬ 
time in the 7th and 8th century, though not so influential 
as the 3rd Sangam (vide M. Sriniv'a.sa Iyengar’s Tamil 
Studies 1st series p. 254). According to Pandarathar, a 
Tamil Sangam functioned earlier in the 5th century under 
the auspices of the Jain.s. (Vide Pandarathar's History of 
Tamil Literature 250—600, p. 46.) 

NarhnrtUham is said to be a minor work of Thiru¬ 
thakka Thevar. The learned editor of the poem, Sri M. 
Raghavaiyangar, has no doubt that it is the genuine produc¬ 
tion of Thevar, as it has the ring of Chintamani. The Jain 
tradition supports it. Appar Swamigal refers to Nariviru- 
tham in one of his pasurams. (Adipurcjia Tirukurun- 
thokai) Sri M. Raghavaiyangar is of opinion that the 
reference by Appar Swamigal is to Thevar’s Narivirutham 
and none other. If so, Thevar must belong to the period 
earlier than the nuddle of the 7th century to which Appar 
belongs. In that case Thevar may belong to the 4th Sangam 
of M. Srinivasaiyangar or the Jain Sangam of Pandarathar. 
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The astronomical data given for the time of marriage of 
Jeevakan with Gandarva Dathayar yield 813 A.D. as the 
date of the wedding. If this date and the event be accepted, 
the composition of Chintamani cannot be earlier than 813 
A.D. But the infirmity about this data is that it is of a 
cyclic nature and is likely to answer to a later or an earlier 
date. Whether, Thevav compo.sed his Chintamani' in the 
5th, in the 7lh oi' in the early part of the .Olh century, he 
was earlier than Kamban envisaged in the .stanza in 
question. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, M. Srinivasa Iyengar 
and T. A. Gopinatha Rao fixed the age of Thiruthakka 
Thevar at about f)00 A.D. In that case, Thiruthakka Thevar 
mu.st have been a contemporary of Kamban in the light of 
the same .stanza in question. 

Thiruthakka Thevar does not give any indication as to 
the source of his poem. It appears that there had been 
several accounts of Jcevaka in Sanskrit before the com¬ 
position of Chintamani, when once the story was invented, 
it must have grov/n by receiving additions in course of time 
at the hands of the Jain expositors. Apart from Sanskrit 
works, there must have been oral traditional accounts in 
the various regions where Jainism prevailed. The que.stion 
is what was the source for the author of Chintamani ? 
From an inscription, it appears that Jain sage Gunabhadra 
composed Uttarapurana containing the story of Jeevaka in 
San.skrit in the reign of Rn.sht.ra.kuta ruler Krishna II known 
also as Akalavarsha in the Saka year 820 fcoiTesponding 
to 898 A.D.). According to some scholars Chintamani is 
based on Uttarapurana ; others think Ksathrackudamani of 
Vadibbasimha, itself based on the Uttarapurana of Guna¬ 
bhadra is the soiu’ce for Chintamani. If this inference be 
correct, Chintamani must be later than 898 A.D. This is 
the sheet anchor of those v.’ho assert that ChinfnTnani 
belongs to the 10th century. The difficulty is that the 
comparison of the various books and the traditions dc.iling 
with Jeevaka cannot be considered exhaustive. Mere 
similarities in such Puranic stories are not sufficient. In 
3 
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the absence of a thorough investigation, it is not conclusive 
to adopt a date later than 898 A.D. as a definite land mark 
to fix the age of Thiruthakka Thevar. The author of 
ChintCLTnuni seems to have been held in the highest esteem 
in the world of Jainism (vide the famous inscription at 
Sravana Belgola—Ep. Indica Vol. Ill, p. 190-1.) It is signi¬ 
ficant that Thevar does not refer to the great author Guna- 
bhadra so well known for his sanctity and political influence 
at the court of the one of the greatest South Indian rulers. 
It may be that Gunabhadra was inspired by Thevar ; such 
a possibility need not be excluded in the circumstances of 
the traditional accounts. The acceptance of the 10th 
century as the age of Thiruthakka Thevar raises another 
difficulty. There is no trace of any Tamil Sangam in that 
century (vide Srinivasa Pillai’s Tamil Varalaru, pp. 204 to 
207 and K. A. N. Sa.stri’s Colaa, p. 666. Revised Edition 1955). 

We have now to deal with another tradition connecting 
Kamban with Chintamani. In his introduction to Jeevaka 
Chintafnarii, 3rd edition Dr. Swaminatha Iyer refers to an 
old document of which he does not give the age and in 
which it is suggested that Kamban himself acknowledged 
that he took a .spoonful from Chintamani. This is said to 
be in reply to a suggestion at the time of his arangetral that 
the phrase Gsuerrsifl Ooj«wr«i_66?sar in stanza No. 133 of 
axyreir ^smi-A&eou ui_6oix> seemed to be an echo from 
Chintamani. If this traditional story be correct, Kamban 
must have composed his poem long after the composition of 
Chintamani. Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai adds that Kamban was 
indebted to Thiruthakka Thevar for words, phrases, senti¬ 
ments, ideas and metrical forms. He cited 3 parallel stanzas 
to show that the former borrowed from the latter. 

Jeevaka Chintamani. Kamba Ramayanam. 

1. &)d>€uirA s3ti)e6l c^iitQa^rreS) eoreueuA 

«u(ri(a{SB)«u SjS/dG/ds*-. Qsudrd^ 

(257) Q^irAsS ap^euih 

tuirOwear^ O^irear^soT. 
((a^u>UAir«iRnr<tr aif«>jB!2S5) 
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2. ^eoru (!fi!bp>sig-^eoiTd> 

luiTfieSear (579) 

3. eScg/B^/niSiasw Qiu/filjgQciew 

eSsariDirg-uaiBj 0«ir(S^^ir^ 
«(5ti>y«)3r/D Qai/St^^rriiaetj 
rjRsw OiusisrSai. (2265) 

(vide Tamil Chudarmanikal, 


^issrqar 0;*«8f?69r«or(J/D »^(ipeirgi 
(aibHosu ui-ioui 69) 

®&35nL;n-(5dS eoaKSeorii^jr «T(u^(r 

QieS) Qa^tu^iriu 

^Ssaariuiridliiifl Oujesr^Offiesr 

<»i^!rirOajafl ui_(rir. 
((y>^jbOuiririj ut-taui ISO) 


pp. 119 to 120). 


The words, phrases and sentiments cited above are 
however, so common that it is difficult to say that Kamban 
borrowed them from the other poet, even though he sang 
his poem later. It is possible that the historical method of 
enquiry would reverse the position by making Thevar 
indebted to Kamban. Perhaps both of them were con¬ 
temporaries, and had a common heritage. Both were men 
of genius. But Thevar had the background of declining 
Jainism painfully conscious of a discovery of its unpopula¬ 
rity as the result of its arid ascetic ideal and of the necessity 
for making concessions to the satisfaction of lower desires 
in order to gain popularity. Kambar was inspired by the 
creative movement of bakthi generated by the Alwars and 
Nayanars and enriched by a sympathetic study of Sanskrit 
literature. In terms of Western literature, Thevar was a 
classic in the long tradition of Sangam poets without their 
realism. Kamban was a romantic with a free spirit of 
adventure, though he too had a mastery of Sangam classics. 
Indeed, he was a happy blend of both classicism and 
romanticism. In the matter of architectonics, Thevar was 
a tyro ; his Chintamani is a string of unconnected wedding 
episodes and does not move by any internal law of develop¬ 
ment to a necessary end ; but Kamban was a supreme artist, 
whether you take his entire poem of Ramayanam as a whole 
or in parts. If the works of these two poets are studied 
in the above perspective, any theory as to indebtedness of 
the on? to the other in the matter of poetic diction, idioms 
and technique would seem to be puerile, if not meaningless. 
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As for the alleged metrical indebtedness of Kambar to 
Thevar, it is an established fact that Kamban was an un¬ 
rivalled master of Vritham metre. An old saying of a poet 
is erssrgvii) ^shruireStd) &ihuear. Indeed, Prof. 

Vaiyapuri Pillai himself in anotlier place waxes elo¬ 
quent in describing the metrical talent of Kamban. 
He says Kamban was not a blind follower of poetical 
tradition, he was a daring genius and iconoclast .... 
He made ever new experiments in metre and words 
and produced a harmony never achieved before. He 
set up in fact a new tradition which began to 
find followers. Thus he exercised an adverse influence 
against the current notions of poetry. The poets of his age 
looked down upon this as heresy and taunted him with his 
iiumble birth ’’ (p. 151, Kamban Kuviyam). If he was 
really an imitator or even in the line of the tradition of 
metrical evolution started by others, it is difiicult to see 
Jiow he could have been found guilty of heresy. Neither 
the learned Professor nor the editors of Annamalai Univer- 
sity Silver Jubilee Publication, who also believe that 
Kamban was indebted to Thevar. for metrical perfection of 
Vritham, explain Jiow this was so. It is worth the study of 
scholars to find out the part played by Thevar and Kambar 
in the evolution of the metre called Vritham. In the same 
manner, it is wortiiv.'hile 1o find out whether Kamban owed 
anything to Chooluniani for his rhythm. 


So far as the matter in hand is concerned, the objection 
of Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai to the stanza beginning with 
oTswrfiOTfliL/ a-arr^^ih cm the ba.si.s of the chro¬ 

nological priority of Chintanmni to Kaviba Ramayanam 
. acks substantial evidence and require.- furthei' investigation 
from various angles. ^ 


(g) 

iSjrirtoirg^igj 


HJt 


Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai relies on stanza No. 37 of 
reading as uiq ^(nrmir 

)ju. Qaiomrui, ^t^Qaiirow,, (3«iru5)c6!<r/rmirjKic?68r 
or IS conclu.sion that tlie bakthi movement 
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was canalised in the story of Rama in the time 
of Ramanuja. (1017 to 1137 A.D., vide Tamil Chudar- 
numigal, p. 114). He seemed to have thought that 
Ramayanam was not so popular in Tamilnad until 
then. He realised the untenability of this view in his 
later book, Kambnu Kaviyam, p. 153 wherein he has stated— 
“ we see that the story of Hama had been exercising a potent 
influence in the Tamil land from the earliest times ”, namely 
early centuries of the Christian Era. But he added that the 
pietistic school in the 11th century and later, embellished 
the story and expounded it in a vivid conversational style. 
Evidently by tlio piclistic school he means the later 
Vaishnava Acharyas including Ramanuja. In this connec¬ 
tion it is relevant to consider what Prof. K. A. N. Sastri has 
to say about this period. " It is curious that few works of 
religious literature seem to have been composed iii Tamil 
by the Vaishnavas of the Tamil country in the period . . . 

. . . . There is ample evidence to show that a succession 
Oi gi’oai Vaishna\'a -'’icli'/rv'as comjjo.sei..! no.nierous devotional 
poems and philosopliical works in the Sanskrit language in 
tiiis period ; Yamunacharya, Yadavaprakasa and Ramanuja 
himself are only the leading examples of a large gi'oup of 
authors justly celebrated for their learning and devotion 
and for their literary achievements. Strangely enough, 
however, Vaishnavism which started as a popular movement 
of Religious reform and revival, appears to have developed 
in the Cola period a soi t of highbrow attitude and scorned 
tiie use of the popular idiom ; in fact the writers of this 
school developed in course of lime a quaint style more 
Sanskritised than Tamil in its make-up which is seen at its 
best in tlie great commentaries of Periya-vachan Pillai and 
Nambillai. Among the works composed in this style of 
writing, one of the earliest is the short commentary, Aroyir- 
nppadi on Nammalvar’s Thiruvaymoli bj' Kurugaipiran 
Pillai, a relative and disciple of Ramanuja.” (The Colas — 
Revised Edition 1955. p. 681.1 

This is the period which Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai wants 
up to look for Katnban ! 
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We have examined the various objections of Prof. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai. We find none of them is sufficient to dis¬ 
credit the stanza relied on by V.V.S. Aiyer, T.K.C. & others 
for placing Kamban in the 9th century. But there is no 
evidence to prove who composed the stanza and when it 
was composed. If it was a comtemporary stanza on the 
occasion of the arangetral of Kamba Ramayanam, it is well 
and good- If not, the question is how long after arangetral 
it was composed. What was the source of the knowledge 
of the date ? If it was forged at a later time, what was 
the motive for it ? These are legitimate questions to be 
considered. 


If it be a forgery of the 16th century as contended by 
Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai, it seems to be strange that the date 
of 885 A.D. (Saka year 807 j is pitched upon without 
reference to an 3 ' ruler either Chola or Pallava. The author 
of the stanza in question has shown a rare knowledge of 
the history of the period, which we now begin to understand 
after a laborious research of nearly a century by an army 
of scholars and research workers. For, that period marks 
the fall of the Pallavas, and the rise of the Cholas of the 
dynasty of Vijayala. The stanza does full justice to 
Kamban’s patron Sadayan, who is directly mentioned in 
the text of the poem as many as ten times. 

(B) The second ground of the champions of the 9th 
century relates to the evidence of the age of Sadayan, the 
patron of Kamban. The poet refers to Sadayan directly 
in the following stanzas. 


ib^ru—iiS ajfleor^ujj jbiriuxiir 
i^anujSI eSiriTiDirsij ^rriruQuff'^ 

Q^rrsni—jSI ^thiSiu U)/r<i«6®^ 

«-<oi(_iu«9r OaisrorQsBariii 


—utruSlg^ib 


sSsArsaaroj^ Quirtu tSleirsa)p eSfl^0y, llsdi^uS (Q/Soo 
^ smQsaar^iii airear jSiuSfi ^eu^^sir tBiSajsir 
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LD^KSrfoof^^ iD(^^^w/T ^69)L-iuti9r Q^jschrfS^ixsriu 

tjeiisrsisrpsar Q^rrASeo luearear Ufan—isso ui(/|$<rf) n^fiasr. 2 

—(ijirK)Kir«iiTi_iA>^cuiir(fluui_«>ib} 

Qjcabr<9sr u>irSa} sn»ufrui5l iqeasty% «u&ir^^ eS^OOTtuajir 
(tpeiirevir OaJswTsooff^i ^cwrui^iu^ O^Cyj/fc^ jSsoiraspanp 

LDOxsr^^js ^soff-iuSstsrpgiib eS(ifiiiiSA QairsArL^ eSfljSforstiffi^ 
usi^Ssosr OfiJcwrOcTOTiu*^ <7-6ZDi_ujf9r^69r t-fs^Quir 06uM/^ii> Li{r^^^ 

jS/rw 3 

(ifi^&osff (m uuiou (T-tf*) 

ux^Q^ssr^ LD%ua)>aj uw0^ 

Qiut^^eSp &ij).Qfi(B0 OfiiSiu (Saipeirear 
sSiQsaiO^iiSiD qr^msSasreoT a^eni-iusor O«ufioir0sg9ru3l/D 

OLDearqrffa&tTp pTiinj^p pe6rsims>l3uir&. 4 

—(iqjEjS'' Kiro^i.U} C»0unjS(«ru ui-iOib) 

cuiT^i^ icsu>jpn'6ir ^jrs6ls$r cusnsQtusartj QpeirSsur loei/y^QiuGar 

( 2 j»^i» 6 iT)« 0 «/r 6 Wjri_ 0^rr6a>i—i£sifl lusiiirrstkrrA ^[rqiriDtirOeuGiArOGaar 

Sp^iij xeoj 3 ^ meatpaireaarij- O^-^Qg^tr eujffai/retr O^earfShb (tfi^CSeoiro’ 
uir^KEi asop^ u^Quir evaeirp upseir ajtrsu). 5 

(O^ tEirauir«u ui-CDij) a.«r/B.) 

Slfliu&sisT ttj^LDsar qrjiiia ai{hi<S0 @>)ani_&jTdr ojiriijxu 
uq^earQojam seSctax Giujhp c9(i^ai(iyii aaifl upp 
eSGtntfQa-iff (Q^sS (*uj/rnys Qaio^OTOcaonuLosar <7lusor 6U£goranu> 
laqufSeinrq 0«tr®iju airrmjfi suiflLli_(SffliT qSsm^^trdr Qloot«£). 6 

(<^ £9^ /s.'Kai) 

According to the first stanza, the Kamba Raviayanam was 
produced at Vennai Nalloor of Sadayan. . According to the 
second, he was a generous man, who relieved the hunger 
of mankind and he was a man of his word. The third 
stanza describes his fame, spreading like the cool moon 
shine of the full moon night. The fourth refers to him 
as the generous patron of Tamil poets and Sanskrit Vedic 
scholars. The last one mentions that his clan had the right 
to present the crown to kings at the time of their coronation. 
There is, however, no specific act or deed of an historic 
nature indicating his age. 
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V. V. S. Iyer points out two inscriptions of the Vishnu 
Temple of Ukkal somewhere between Kancheepuram and 
Wandiwash in Chingleput District (vide Inscriptions Nos. 5 
& 8 of Vol. Ill of S.I.I.l to indicate his age. 

The English translation of No. 5 reads as follows. 

Hail prosperity ! In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Kambavarman : The writing of us. the assembly of Ukkal, 
we hav'e received one thou.sand kadi of paddy from Sadayan. 

We the assembly shall clo.se ('sluices of) the tank to 
collect water for irrigation and shall cause five hundred 
kadi of paddy to be supplied every year as interest on those 
one thousand kadi of paddy. Wc declare that those who 
disobey this shall incur all the sins committed between the 
Ganga & Kumari. The great men elected for the year 
shall cau.se fthc paddy) to be supplied. 

No. 8 reads as follows : 

Hail prosperity ! in the tenth year of the reign of 
Kambavarman. Sadayan gave four hundred kadi of paddy 
to the assembly. From the interest on this paddy which 
amounts to one hundred kadi of paddy per year, we the 
assembly of Ukkal shall feed two Brahmins daily as long 
as the earih and sun exist.. If we fail in the feeding of 
guests, we the assembly shall incur all the sins commiitted 
within seven hundred kadams between the Ganga and 
Kumari. 

The.se two inscriptions evidence an agreement between 
one Sadayan and the Mahasabha at Ukkal for keeping the 
vnllage tank in repair and for feeding two Brahmins. They 
do not however indicate either the place of Sadayan’s resi¬ 
dence or his status. He was perhaps so great or so well 
known that his address was not thought necessary. The 
generosity of the donor in the inscription bears out the 
tribute paid by Kamban in the above said stanzas. Still 
the difficulty arises whether this Sadayan was the patron 
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of Kamban for want of specific evidence. From the tradi¬ 
tional account mentioned in Chola Mandala Sathakam and 
Tamil Navalar Sarithai on the one hand and inscriptions at 
Muvaloor (M.A.R. No. 29 of 1925) and of Thirukkodika 
(M.A.R. No. 58 of 1930) on the other, we hear of other 
Sadayans. Sadayan of Ukkal inscription is certainly the 
earliest; for, the other inscriptions through undated, are 
said to be later than or about the twelfth century. Ukkal 
inscriptions belong to the tenth and fifteenth year of 
Kambavarman who is said to be the younger son of Nandi- 
varman III of Nandikalamhakarn fame and brother of 
Aparajithan (882-890 A.D.) and seems to have ruled over 
a small portion of Northern Thondai Mandalam after the 
conquest of Pallava Kingdom by the Chola King Aditya I. 
As many as twenty inscriptions are found in the Chingleput 
and North Arcot Districts referring to Kambavarman’s rule. 
Sadayan of Ukkal inscriptions is therefore a man of the 
last quarter of the 9th century and hence a contemporary 
of Kamban, visualised in the stray stanza. 

It is inexplicable that Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai and others 
of his way of thinking have nothing to say about Ukkal 
inscriptions which they simply ignore. 

(c) The champions of the ninth century rely on the 
first line of the first stanza of Serr^^uui—eoiL 

reading as (^soQp^eisiiear vo^eSISsjjrujrrir ^rSluJir^irir 

as a distinct reference to the Chola King Aditya I 
(871-907). He was the conqueror of the Pallava 
kingdom roughly about 890 A.D. But the settlement 
of the newly conquered territory must have taken 
years and may have involved fresh campaigns. It is 
highly doubtful whether Kamban who had the aran- 
getram of his poem in 885 A.D. specially referred to the 
future conqueror of the Pallava territory. The context 
makes it clear that the name of Aditya refers to the Solar 
race of Ayodhya rulers. It is significant that Kamba 
Ramayanam makes no reference to any ruler of Tamilnad 
by his natural or his proper name Qa^eSraifl (Sutrixieceir in iS«u 
4 
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jgii}(S ui_«>Lb-35 is too general to identify it with any Chela 
ruler. Oa^sorsofl is a family name of all Chola rulers. Amalan 
(^uxogot') occurs in Kulothunga Cholanula line 157 along 
with cSfeoriXSDr and ^^leoear and does not seem to apply to 
any one Chola king in particular (vide Tamil Chudarmani- 
kal, pp. 126—7). As for the identification of <^u>a>5orwith 
Uttama Chola by the Editors of Annamalai University 
Silver Jubilee Publication Snndarakandam, we will deal 
with it later. The only other reference is to sffjrOT ^tuirx 
sSK5(OT),«sor of which we have already dealt with. From 
these the champions of the 9th century argue that there 
was no eminent ruler in the time of Kamban and hence he 
did not mention any. The opposite school of thought 
however contend iliat this circumstance shows that Kamban 
was treated in a hostile manner by the contemporary Chola 
king and several stories were invented to show the nature 
of the quarrel between them. Our .suggestion is that if in 
the light of the stray stanza in question, Kamban belongs 
to the period of interregnum between the fall of the Pallavas 
and the rise of the later Cholas, the absence of any reference 
to any one particular ruler is quite natural. 

tdi V. V. S. Tycr relied on another circumstance 
namely the ab.sence of any reference to Tanjore. Gangai- 
konda-Cholapuram, Madurai, Puhar, Uranthai and Palay- 
arai in Kamba Ramayanam. It is full of the colour and at¬ 
mosphere of the land of the Cauvery, the poet’s home 
country and it is significant that he did not mention or even 
echo any thing about the mighty towns and palaces raised 
by the later Cholas. The poet is not conscious of their 
great achievements in building an empire and extending it 
overseas. V. V. S. Iyer therefore thought that Kamban 
must have lived earlier than the empire of the later Cholas. 
This also, would confirm the genuineness of the stanza in 
question. (Vide his edition of Balakandam —int.roduction). 

We now take up the case of the champions of the 10th 
century. Their reasons are 1. The identification of 
‘Amalan’ ^uxurfr with Uttama Cholan (970-85). 2, The 
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staiua beginning with Q«ir605i_»-^«ff'P' 

SirO<!Slfi^S> relied on by the champions of the 12th century 
with a different interpretation. 

Taie first reason is untenable. The stanza reads : 

qeSL/^ifi Qff^ssrsof) Gu/riDwtir (S^irsrrL^^ 

sgSIiSsot fiiiLD&arQiusar tseartss prrrfiiLiih 

»aS)u^ 60 >i-^ ^oiOiLioT iturSsuiLiLb 

cMsSliflsaiipA ^u^uujLb ^GTTsSsu 'suir^^. —iStsoSnigg uusoib 35 

If Kamban really wanted to do honour to the ruling Cholas, 
it is difficult to see that he would have chosen to do it in 
such an obscure place such as tSaijgfw® ui_6uii and that too 
in the form of a comparison. We are unable to understand 
how ‘ Amalan ’ and Utlaman are one and the same term. 
The one is negative, meaning faultlessness ; the other is 
positive, connoting active virtue. As already stated 
‘ Amalan ’ is a term used in a general sense, which is appli¬ 
cable to all Chola rulers, at any rate in the view of Court 
poets. Apart from the assertion that the terms mean same 
things, they do not give reasons for their identification. 

As for the second reason, the learned editors stand on 
a stronger ground. As already stated the expression 

literally means a thousand deducting 
one hundred ; that answers to Saka year 900 corresponding 
to 978 A.D. Tiiis date certainly falls within the reign of 
Uttama Cholan (970-985), But the problem about this 
stanza is as already stated that no one knows when and by 
whom this stanza was composed, besides the very many 
difficulties pointed out supra in accepting this. In any case 
it requires other corroborative evidence in support of this 
date 978 A.D. 

We have seen the conclusion of various schools. The 
earliest date assigned for Arangetram of KambaRamayanam 
is 885 A.D. and the latest 1185 A.D. There is a gap of 
nearly 300 years. These years saw the foundation, growth 
and decline of the empire of the later Cholas. The most 
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glorious epoch of Tamil history falls within this period. 
Under Rajaraja I f985-1013) the Chola kingdom grew to 
be an empire, and under his son and grandsons (1025-1069) 
it reached its height, and under them it spread overseas 
over the Indian ocean in South East Asia including a*great 
portion of Indonesia. The earliest date assigned by 
V. V. S. Iyer and others places Kamban in the period of the 
rise of Cholas before the foundation of the empire, while 
the latest date assigned by Vaiyapuri Pillai and others 
places him at its decline and the date assigned by the 
Annamalai University Silver Jubilee Publication places him 
at an advanced stage of its growth before it became an 
Empire. Now, the question arises whether Kamban lived 
before or after the rise of the later Chola Empire or when 
that empire was at its zenith. 


CTo be continued) 



Historical Writing on the Peoples of Asia 
South Asia Seminar 


Historical Ideas in 
Early Tamil Literature 


K. K. PILLAY 


Introduction : 

It is indisputable that professedly historical works are 
conspicuous by their absence in early India. Several 
writers, commencing with Alberuni, the discerning scholar 
who visited the country in the 11th century A.D., have 
observed that Indians of the past, despite their high intellec¬ 
tual attainments, lacked the historic spirit. This feature 
is as much true of the Tamils as of the rest of the Indians. 

However, the Sangam classics, comprising the extant 
literary works of the early Tamils, contain extraordinarily 
abimdant data of historical value. They throw a flood of 
light on the political, and still more on the social and 
religious conditions of the early Tamils. But the deter¬ 
mination of the chronology of the Sangam age on the one 
hand, and the sifting of the historical data from the vast 
mass of miscellaneous material on the other, is by no mesms 
easy. The origin of the Sangam, the celebrated literary 
Academy, is itself enshrouded in mystery. 

The S'angam 

The earliest account of the S'angam appears in the 
Commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapporul (Grammar 9 ! 
Tamil Poetry)^ which is not assignable to a date earlier 

1 See Id r. S. K. Aiyangar: Begitinings 0 / Soutli Indian H^torv (1918) 
pp. 249-56 lor an account ol the legend and P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar: 
History of the Ta7nils (1929), pp. 226-30 lor a critical examination ol the 
legend. 
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than 8th century .A.D. Moreover, it is coloured by the 
belief in the supernatural agency. It speaks of three 
successive S'ahgams which lasted altogether for 9,990 years 
and had in the aggregate 8,598 poets, who included certain 
gods as well ! On the face of it this account is incredible. 

Nevertheless, the entire tradition concerning the 
Academy does not seem to have been a fiction, for in the 
first place, traditions do not arise normally without any 
basis. Secondly, certain kings and poets figure in more 
than one classic of the S'aiigam age. Apparently, fact and 
fiction seem to have become mixed up in the account 
recorded in the Commentary on the Iraiyanur Ahapporu], 
While it is quite probable that an academy of poets 
flourished under the patronage of the Pandyan kings, as 
mentioned in the Vchukktidi grant,^ many of the details 
concerning the S'aiigam are clearly figments of the myth- 
maker's imagination. 


It is not possible to deteimine whether there existed 
tliree S'ahgams or only one. The legend that the Pandyan 
kings changed their capital^-twice before they settled in 
the present Madurai, is supported partly by the leference 
in the Mahabharala and by the evidence of Pliny.^ The 
fact of the three capitals was perhaps responsible for the 
legend of the three S'ahgams. Tradition is, however, per¬ 
sistent that the two earlier S'ahgams had pj'oduced nume- 
I'ous literary wojks, most of which have perished and that 
the extant classics are mainly the products of the third 
S'ahgam. It must be admitted that it is impossible to 
arrive at a finality in respect of this question. 


Chronological basis : Nor do the extant S'ahgam 
works provide a firm chronological foothold for the history 

2 Madras Epigraphisfs Report for 1908, That there STii^hed 

a S'ancam is evident from the statement alleged to have been made by 
Nedunjelian, the victor of the battle of Talayalanganam, that if he were 
to be defeated, the extent of his kingdom should not be sung by poets 
of world-wide renown, the chief of whom was Mangudi Mnrudan of 
eminence (Puram^ J72). 

® H- Warmington: The 

Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, (1928) p. 167. 
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of the early Tamils. The determination of the age of the 
S'ahgam has proved a vexed problem, for speculation on 
it has ranged from 500 B.C. to A.D. 500 not to speak of the 
extreme views on its upper and lower limits.* Doubtless, 
the Academy flourished prior to the 7th century A.d! 
because of the S'aiva hymnists, Sambandar and Appar, who 
were the contemporaries of Pallava Narasimhavarman I 
of 7th century A.D. refer to the S'angam.® Besides it is 
obvious that several centuries must have intervened before 
the rather archaic style of the S'ahgam works attained the 
simple pattern of the devotional hymns of the 7th century 
A.D. Then again, it is unlikely that between the 4th and 
6 th centuries A.D., when Tamilaham was under the chaos 
caused by the Kalabhra eruption, the S'ahgam would have 
flourished under the patronage of the Pandyan kings. 


In fact, the generally accepted view which assigns the 
S'ahgam to the early centuries of the Christian era seems 
to be based on valid grounds.® Besides the Gajahahu 
Senguttuvan synchroni.sm. the so-called sheet-anchor of 
South Indian history, which ascribes the events embodied 
in the S'ilappadikaram to the .7nd century A.D.. the remark¬ 
able coincidence of the Tamil literary references with the 
data furnished by the Greek geographers of the 1st and 
2nd centuries A.D.. reinforced by the discovery of the 
Roman coins of that period in South India lends support 
to this view. However, this conclusion has recently been 
challenged on the ground that the South Indian Brahmi 
inscriptions of the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C., reveal Tamil 
of a crude form and that the well-developed language of 
the S aiigam cla.s.sics could not have appeared prior to 


Yn 91 ” ’i. Tamil Literature and Historjt, 

nflPi nn' ® Alyar: Cera fcinjjs of the Sanpam period 

093.) pp. 97-12.! ror an enumeration of the different thcorie.s. 

* Tiruttcunr Tevaram, II, 10 and Tirupputtur Tiruttagam, II, 1,2. 

Sastri ; A HUiory of South India, (1955) pp. 113-13. 

Sangam was derived from the J.ains or 
IK ^ ^ that the Tamil Sangam was csta- 

Vajra Nandi s Jain Sangha of A.D. 470 at Madurai, 
seems to be little more than a piece of guess work. (Op. cit. p.247). 
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A.D. SOO’ But this challenge is based on a doubtful hypo¬ 
thesis. The language of these inscriptions represents a 
hybrid of Prakrit and Tamil and not the real Tamil of the 
age.* 

The extant S'ahgam literature comprises the eight 
anthologies called Et^uttogai of short lyrics and the Ten 
Idylls known as Pattuppat%u? These poems are broadly 
classifiable into two groups, viz., those called ‘ Puram ’ 
works which deal with external matters like war and 
patronage of king and ‘ Aham ’ works which concern 
themselves with love.*® The anthologies and Idylls were 
no doubt compiled several centuries after the S'angam age. 
Further, all the works in each of these categories were not 
composed at the same lime either. Even verses in the 
Piirandnnru belong to different periods of time within the 
S'angam age. Kalittogai and Paripddal seem to be later 
than Ahandnilru, while Tirumurugdrruppadai among the 
Ten Idylls was unquestionably a late composition, posterior 
to the 3rd century A.D. 

According to tradition the Eighteen Minor loorJcs 
called Patinenkilkanakku, as well as the two great epics, 
Manimekhalai and S'ilappadikdram, are classed among the 
S'ahgam classics. But the language as well as the ideas 
contained in most of them indicate a later date for them. 
However, all the ‘ 18 didactic poems ’, as they are described, 
do not belong to the same time, though they were grouped 
together because of the ‘ venba ’ metre in which all these 

t Dr. N. P. Chakravarti: Presidential address to the 17th session of 
the Indian History Congress. December. 1954. 

s K. K. Pillay: ‘ The South Indian Brahmi Inscriptions and the 

Sangam Age Tamil Culture, April. 1958. 

* See V. R. R. Dikshitar: op. cit. pp. 24-45 for a brief account of 
the extant works of the Sangam literature. 

to Among the EttuUogai anthologies, Purananuru, and Padir-nippattu 
deal with Puram, and Narrinoi, Kurundopai, Ainpurunuru, Kalittopal and 
Ahananuru with Aham, while Paripadal partakes of the characteristics 
of both. Among the Ten Idylls, Porunararruppartot. Sirupanarruppadai. 
Perunipanamippadai. Tirumuruparrupoodol. and Malaipadukadam are 
laudatory poems on patrons, and MulloiTTpattu, Neduiialuatlai, KuTinjip- 
pattu and Pottinoppalai are love poems, while Moduraikkanchi is a bene¬ 
dictory poem. 
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poems were composed. Tradition which assigns the cele¬ 
brated Kural to the S'ahgam age might well be true to 
fact.** That Kural speaks of love marriages typical of the 
S'angam age as contrasted with those of the S'ilappadikd- 
ram epoch is a pointer in this direction. Kural (verse 475) 
mentions the example of the cart loaded with the feathers 
of peacocks ; it is suggestive of the cart loads of feathers 
sent abroad during the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. Again. 
Kalavali, another of the 18 minor works, was not far 
removed from the date of one verse in PurcinSnfirti (v^ 74). 
But Tirukadugam and S"mLpancamtdarti are the latest in 
the series and were composed in the 9th century A.D. The 
references to Perti. Muttaraiyar in N&ladiydr indicate con- 
temporaniety of the work with these chieftains of the 9th 
century. 

The twin epics are anterior to many of the 18 didactic 
works, although the tradition which assigns them to the 
S'ahgam age seems unacceptable. The themes of the epics 
belong in all probability to the 2nd century A.D. The 
political background of the stories, and in particular the 
Gajahdhu SevnutUivan synchronism, indicate this. The su¬ 
pernatural element in the epics apart, the principal events 
mentioned in S'ilappadikdram could well have occurred in 
the 2nd century A.D. Tlie omission of the Pallavas in the 
political picture confirms it. Some time after popular imagi¬ 
nation had spun stories out of the events, talented poets 
would have shaped them into epic form. Besides the larger 
proportion of Sanslcrit words than in the early Tamil litera¬ 
ture, the improved forms of the language, the appearance of 
the northern pattern of marriage ceremonies and the pro¬ 
minent role assigned to the festival of Indra in S'ilappadi- 
karam, all indicate a later date for the epics than for the 

** Coniro. K. A. Nllakanta Sastri, op. cit. p. 350. The reference to 
the author of Kural os the true poet (Poyyil pulavan) in Maninickholal 
22. 11.60-1) suggests an established reputation and an early dote 
for him. Besides. Iho extant Tirupallueamalai, an anthology of panegyric 
ver.ses sung by {he Sangam poets, prove.s the early appreciation of his 
splendid work. 

5 
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S'angam works.** It is interesting to find that a recent 
writer proceeding on astronomical data furnished by 
S'ilappadikdram and its famous commentator, Adiyarku- 
nallar, suggests A.D. 465 as the date for the composition 
of the epic.** 

Manim.ekh.alai is totally Buddhist in its setting and 
though it is not indisputably established that Dinnaga’s 
Nydyapravesa had influenced the epic, the Buddhistic 
philasophy of the .3rd and 4th centuries A.D. is clearly 
discernible in it.'^ Manimekhalai reveals that Xaiici had 
become a centre of Buddhist learning. It may be recalled 
that Buddhist and Jain devotees had found their way into 
South India as early a.s the .3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. On 
the whole there i.s little ju.stification for assigning the epics 
to a period later than the 5th century A.D. ; in all proba¬ 
bility they belong to the 4th or 5th century A.D.** 

HTSTORTCAL VAI.UE OF THE LITERATURE 

Against the chronological background outlined above, 
the historical value of the different classes of early Tamil 
literature may be assessed. Among the S'angam classics, 
Pnrannnurv. Pnttuppnttu and PadirruppalUi are the most 
important works for the recon.struction of the people’s 
history. Though the Aham poems which deal with love. 

12 Ir.cJra Vila {fpstivall i.s hardly mentioned in the Sangam cla.<%ic!;. 
A faint reference In the temple of Indra occurs in Puram (241). On 
the other hand, by the age of the ep>cs the Indra festival had become 
.so important that Puhar is stated to have been dc.stroyed b.v Heavenly 
wrath e.aiised by the failure to celebrate it regularly. 

12 M. Raiarao : ‘ The chronology of events in the SilappadUcarom * 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society —Culture and Heritage Num¬ 
ber. Ifl.'iS. 

It See S Kuppuswami Sastri : Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
Vol. I. op. 191-291. Contra Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Ai.vanpar: Manimekhalai 
in its Historical Setting, (1928) pp. xxiv ft. Dr. Aiyangar thinks that the 
views of Dinnaga must have been independently anticipated by the 
author of Manimekhalai which might have been composed a century 
earlier than Dinnaga, whose date, it may be added, is still a matter of 
speculation 

IS Paranar, a Saitgara poet has sung on Scran Senguttuvan who 
fltnires also In Silaiyr>adikaram. Either Senguttuvan of Paranar was a 
dinTerent king, or more probably Paranar was a contemporary poet ot 
author of the Silappadikararrt was of a later 
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occasionally advert to historical events and social customs, 
they are not as full and vivid in these respects as the 
Puram works in general. 


The short lyrics of Euuttogai furnish a clue to the 
date, authorship of the poems and the occasion for their 
composition by means of a colophon appended to each 
poem. The Idylls also provide similar epilogues, padigams, 
as they are called, but generally they are far too brief and 
little more than the authors’ names are available from 
them. Among the Et^.uttogai collections themselves the 
historical value of the colophons is not uniformly of the 
same character. The padigams of the Padirruppattu 
appear to have been appended long after the poems were 
composed, for they mention important facts which are not 
found in the poems. For instance, S'ehgut^van’s northern 
expedition, the most important achievement ascribed to 
him by S ilappadihdratn, is found mentioned in the padi- 
gam of the 5th Decad and not in the poem itself. 

Far different is the case of the colophons in Purand- 
nuru, since they seem to have appeared contemporaneously 
with the poems themselves.’® Besides, there is no valid 
reason for disputing the claim registered in the colophons 
of PurandnuTu that the poems were contemporary com¬ 
positions dealing with particular situations to which the 
poets themselves were eye witnesses. If this claim is true, 
the historical value of the work is great. 

A remarkable feature about the Puram poems is that 
they deal with the situations in an objective and realistic 
manner. There is little of the conventional pattern either 
in their themes or in their treatment of the subject as we 
find in later poems. It is important to observe that the 
S'angam poets were not petty minded supplicants who 
praised their patrons indiscriminately. There are a num¬ 
ber of courageous outbursts of poets expressing their con- 

l« Madras Epigraphist’s Report. 1907. p. 52 and K. A. N. Sastri: 
£tudier in Coin HUtary and Adminittration, pp. 14-18. 
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tempt of those rulers who failed to treat them in the befitting 
manner." Thus the poets maintained their self-respect, 
despite their poverty. Their poems were generally true 
to their convictions, though extravagant praises of generous 
patrons have occasionally found their way into the poems. 

A principal drawback of the data provided by the 
S'angam works is that a continuou.s political history of 
the dynastie.s of the age cannot be reconstructed, for it is 
difficult to determine the genealogy or chronological rela¬ 
tionship of the kings who figure in the classics. The 
Pandya, Cola and Cera dynasties dominate Tamijakam in 
their respective divisions, while in between their territories, 
there ruled several minor chieftains. But the achieve¬ 
ments of prominent rulers and incidentally the character 
of monarchy are about the only data of political history 
which can be gathered from the poems. 

The l^ANDYAs : References to several Paijdyan kings 
are found in the S angam poems. MadiLraikkdhci, for 
instance, speaks of tv^o kings. Nediy0ti'° and Pahjdgasalai 
MiidMkudmiti.'’‘ but unquestionably the hero of the poem 
is Nedimjifliyuu who won the famous ^’icIory at Talayd- 
Juiigdnain against a combination of the contemporary Cera 
and Cola kings and five minor chiefs. Unfortunately it is 
not po.ssiblc to determine the distance of time which inter¬ 
vened between this Nedunjeliyan and the king of the same 
name Aryappadaikademda Nedunjeliyan, figurine in S'Uu- 
ppadikdravi. 


*lhe victor ol Talaijuluhgamini is praised also in nume¬ 
rous poems m Puranayiurm^Ahandnv.ru.^'Kuriintogai^ and 

nia.v bo iiiontioncd ^i'n"iirfo]a?”saOaHarill-treatment 
fU,ira„ar (Piiram 207 and T 551. 165, 205); Perun- 

«« Maduradkancl 1 61 h/w 206). 

% “''■'otmov. N^ccinoDUnlyat 

?■ »■ — 18. 18, 23-6. 76-9. 371-3. 

::38. uneny called A horn, verses 36, 116, 17S. 253, 268 and 

** Kurunioyai, 393 . 
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Aji ambitious warrior, a generous patron of 
poets, amd a staunch Hindu who performed a Vedic sacri¬ 
fice, Ne^unje\vyan was one of the outstanding PfiijcJyan 
kings, celebrated in the S'ahgam classics. 

Among the successors of Ne^unjeliyan known to Tamil 
literature there appeal's Ugraperuvaluti, a valiant warrior 
who subdued his opponent, the chief of Kanapper.^* A poet 
of eminence, he himself, is believed to have caused the 
anthology of Ahanciniiru to be made. Another Pan<Jyan 
king, famous in the S'ahgam literature is the poet king 
Bhutuppan(^iy(ni who captured Ollaiyur.*' An able war¬ 
rior, a generous and affectionate friend as well as a loving 
husband, he was an enlightened ruler. The names of 
several other Pancjyan monarchs occur in the classics ; but 
few details about them are available. 

The Colas : The data regarding the early Colas do 
not differ radically in character from those on the Pandyas. 
A continuous history of the kings and their rule is not 
possible to be reconstructed. The scliemes of genealogy 
attempted by V. Kanakasabhai and M. Raghava Aiyangar 
are not fully supported by the available sources.*" 

As among the Pancjyas, certain C6]a kings stand out 
prominently ip the poems. Karikdla is clearly the most 
outstanding personality among all the monarchs of the 
age. Plis brilliant victory at Veniji against the Cera and 
Papdya sovereigns*’ as well as his triumph over a confe¬ 
deracy of nine minor chieftains in a battle at Vdkaipparan- 
ctaiai*® and finally the havoc caused by his forces in the 
territories of his enemies” are all vividly described. Kari- 

23 Narrinai, 358 and 387”. 

24 Puram. 21 and 367: Aham. 26 and Norriiioi, 98. 

25 Purain. 71, 246. 247 and Aham, 26. 

20 V. Kanaknsoljhoi Pillni: Tamils EiaUteen hundred yeart ago, 

(1904) p. 76. M. Raghava Iyengar: Seran Senguttuvan (Tamil) 2nd cdn., 
106-7 n. See K A. Nilakanta Sastri: The Colos. (1955), p. 5«. n. 60 for 
Ihe crilicisin ol the genealogies attempted so far. 

*7 Puram 6.5; Aham 55, 246. 

23 Aham 125. 

23 Aliam 141, Pattinappalai, 11. 228-82. 
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development of irrigation and his promotion of trade 
and industry in Kdverippumpat^inaTn receive special treat¬ 
ment in Pal\inapp(ilui."'‘ His exploits are mentioned also in 
Purandnuru, Porunardrruppa (^ai, Manimekhalai and S'ila- 
ppadikdrarti}' Many of his achievements specified in 
literature are echoed in later inscriptions like the Malcpodu 
Plates, Anhil Plates, Tiruvdlangddu Plates, Larger Leyden 
grant and the Kanydkumari inscription. 

It may be observed that many legends have gathered 
around the personality of Karikdla in the post-S'ahgam 
period. Later literature, as seen from Kalinguttupparani, 
Vikramacolaii Via and Rdjarujacolan Uld, all of the 12th 
century A.D.. present embellished accounts, which are 
clearly legendiiry in character. While Karikdla of the 
S'ahgam works appears a realistic personality, he becomes 
enveloped in an admixture of legends and facts in later 
literature.” 

A Cola king who‘ruled considerably later than Kari¬ 
kdla was Koccengannan, the S’aiva devotee, whose victory 
at the battle of Kalumalam against the Cera ruler Kanaik- 
kal Irumporai is found described in a rather conventional 
manner in Kalavali. The author of Kalavali, called Poy- 
gaiydr, a benefactor of the Cera king, cannot be identified, 
as has been done, with the celebrated Vai^nava saint, 
Poygai Alvar, since the battle of Kalumalam is mentioned 
in Purandnuru, where it is stated that the vanquished 
Cera king himself composed that verse.’^ 

The Ceras ; The only dynasty about which a fairly 
consecutive genealogy can be constructed by the aid of 
the early Tamil literature is that of the C€ras. Padir- 
ruppattu (Ten Decads) concern themselves entirely with 
so Pattinapi>alai, 11. 283-4. 

Puram 7, 224; Porunararruppadai 11. 141-8, 187-8; ManimekhaliU, 
Canto 1. S. 39. Silappadilcaram, Canto V. 11. 90-104: Canto VI, 11. 159-80. 

K. A. NUaknnfn Sn.stri: Studies tn Cola History and Administra¬ 
tion. (1932) pp. 19 38. 

S3 Puram, 74. 

34 Incidentally it indicates that Kalavali belongs to the Sangam age. 
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the achievements of the Cfira kings. Of the original collec¬ 
tion, unfortunately the first and last Decads have been 
lost. Each of the remaining Decads deals with the achieve¬ 
ment of a particular Cera monarch. Padir ruppattu fur¬ 
nishes a d 5 mastic list of the Cera kings and the duration 
of each reign. K. G. Sesha Aiyar has made a commend¬ 
able attempt at constructing a chronological framework. 
But he encounters certain difficulties, which he tries to 
overcome by means of certain hypotheses, some of which 
are clearly untenable.** 

A serious obstacle to the framing of a succession list 
of the kings is that there were two lines of Ceras, one 
ruling at Vanci and the other at Tondi, simultaneously for 
the most part. The exact relationship of the members of 
the collateral branch with those of the main line is not 
ascertainable in every case ; nor is the capital of every 
ruler specifically mentioned. Moreover, the date of the 
Cera rule in terms of known chronology is not easily 
determinable, for Padirrvppattu does not provide its ac¬ 
count in terms of any era. Sesha Aiyar’s basic date, viz., 
A.D. 125. the opening year of S'enguttuvan’s reign is based 
on the Gajabahu Senguttuvan synchronism. 

4 

Of the eight Cera kings whose achievements are 
described in Padirruppnttu, clearly S'cnguttuvan is the 
most outstanding personality. The famous poet, Paranar, 
has devoted the 5th Decad to this sovereign, while many 
of his achievements are echoed in S'ilappadikdram. S'en- 
gutfuv'an’s northern conquests, his defeat of Nannan, the 
Velir chieftain, his overthrow of a confederacy of nine 
Colas at Nerivayil and his triumph over the Kongar are 
all mentioned in the epic.*® S'cnguttuvan was a devout 
Hindu who performed the Vedic sacrifices and worshipped 
both S'iva and Visnu.**. S'enguttuvan was, in all proba¬ 
bility a kin.sman of Karikala. From the references to these 

afK. O. Sesha Aiyar: ‘Cera fcinps of the Sangam Period'. 0037) 
pp. 125-9. 

s« Canto XXVnr 11. lM-22. 

T7 Jhld. Canto XXVI 11. 54-«. 
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monarchs in Padirruppattu and S'ilappadikdram it seems 
that Karikala was the maternal great-grand-father of 
S'ehguttuvan. 

Puntdnuru speaks of nine more C€ra kings besides 
those mentioned in Padirruppattu. The reason for the 
omission of these names remains a mystery. Perhaps the 
1st and la.st Decads mention some or all of the rest; or 
more probably several of the Ceras mentioned in Purand- 
ntlru were subordinate chiefs. However, it is significant 
that a few of the names found in Piirana-nuru occur in 
Ahandniini as well.*® Since the padigam of the 2nd Decad 
states that Udiyam Ceral y/as the father of Tmayavaramban 
Nedumceralntan who is the hero of that Decad. it is likely 
that Udiyam Ceral was the hero of the first Decad. Thus 
while the hi.storical data regarding the Ceras is more 
adequate than in re.spect of the other two dynasties there 
remain insoluble problems which make even the history 
of the Cdras far from complete or satisfactory. 

Minor CmF.FTAiNS : Several minor chieftains who 
ruled in various parts of the Tamil country are mentioned 
in the classics. The mo.st prominent among them are 
Ay Andiran and Pari, both renowned for heroi.sm and 
patronage of poets. Though we come across the names 
of five other chieftains who. along with Anqliran and Pari. 
con.stituted the seven ‘Va]lals’ (paragons of generosity 1. 
it is not possible to construct the genealogical line of these 
chieftains or determine their relationship with the rulers 
of the principal dynasties. 

Thus, evaluating the literary source for the political 
history, it is found that though details are known about 
the achievcjnents of several monarchs in each dynasty, the 
material is not adequate enough to help a systematic 
reconstruction of history. The knowledge of the Ceras is 
more full and continuous than that of the rest, but even 
here the lacunae are not inconsiderable. Noi’ can all the 

3* See Purarn 2 : Aham 65 and 168. 
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details furnished about the kings be considered historical. 
While the references to kings are realistic and sober In 
comparison with the data in later literature, it must be 
admitted that all poetic accounts have inherent limitations 
as a source of history. For one thing the focus of attention 
on the part of the poet would not have been the same as 
that of a chronicler or historian.** 

Doubtless the inferences deducible from the literature 
about the general character of monarchy and the ideals 
and aspirations which guided the rulers are interesting. 
Kings were generally war-minded and wars were frequent. 
Heroism in war was held up as a great virtue. Death in 
the field of battle, valiantly fighting to the last, was con¬ 
sidered a meritorious end for a ruler. The Cera king 
Atan II who was wounded on the back on the battlefield 
committed suicide on that account. Details concerning 
the army corps of the early Tamil kings, the different stages 
of an expedition, the pattern of military training and the 
ethics of warfare are all available from the early litera¬ 
ture.*® 

There was a lofty conception of royal duties. The 
maintenance of impartial justice, protection of the poor 
and the helpless, the promotion of the economic well-being 
of the subjects** and the performance of religious rites for 
the sake of the people’s welfare** were considered their 
legitimate duties. The Kural provides a systematic ex¬ 
position of the responsibilities of an ideal king.**. 

It would seem that kings were remarkably enlightened. 
Invariably all kings were patrons of the learned. Even 

3» K. A. N. Sastri /seems to overestimate the value of Purananuru 
when he says; ‘ The data furnished by these poems for historical recon¬ 
structions will not be the less valuable on account of their being drawn 
from casual literary pieces rather than from chronicles or other works 
of a professedly historical nature Studies in Colo Hutor]/ and Admi¬ 
nistration, D. 1. 

<0 See V. R. R. Dikshitar: Studies in Tamil Literature and Historv, 
tl938) pp. 229-S4. 

et i^ram, 35. Padirruppattu, 13. 

42 PuTam, 26. 

« Kural. sec for example Nos. 448. 543, 545. 555, 564, 636 and 872. 

6 
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more interesting is the fact that many kings themselves 
were poets. Many of the early PamJyan monarchs and 
those of some other dynasties too, were gifted poets. The 
kings were intimately associated with poets, some of whom 
acted as advisers or messengers of the monarchs. The 
royal custom of according a warm reception to the wan¬ 
dering minstrels, Papar as they were called, contributed 
to the lively maintenance of the arts of poetry and dance. 

The impression which the poems give is that the 
monarch wa.s an autocrat. But in reality, with the res¬ 
training influence of the poets and ministers and with a 
growing reverence for custom, the king was an ideal ruler 
suited to the times. Whether the groups of advisers called 
‘ aimperuhgulu ’ and ‘ enperayam ’ denoted councils of re¬ 
presentatives or merely attendants on the king, there is 
little doubt that the ruler was guided and influenced by 
.several competent persons. 

References to ‘ manram ’, ‘ podiyil ’ and ‘ aval' in the 
classics suggest that there were frequent gatherings of the 
people. It is not possible to a.scertain what role they played 
in the political life of the land. But it is presumable that 
they constituted a type of folk gathering where the people 
indicated their wishes. It cannot but be regretted that 
the light thrown on the political life of the common people 
is not adequate. 

Social Life : It is concerning social life that an 
amazing wealth of material is provided by literature. 
True, the matter is available but indirectly. Incidental to 
the description of personalities or events there appear 
details of social habits, customs, religious institutions and 
practices and developments of arts and education. Nor¬ 
mally, the more casual and indirect the data, the more 
true and faithful is the picture obtained. In comparison 
with professional history it suffers in one respect; it lacks 
a sense of proportion. Those details which are of great 
interest to the historian might or might not receive atten¬ 
tion at the hands of the poets. 
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It is important to remember that for the most part, 
the S'ahgam poems were not produced by persons who 
pursued poetry for its own sake. Many of the poems came 
from the ‘ P5nar the professional class of minstrels, who 
were the roving bards of the time. Some of them were 
poets of real merit, while others were musicians, who along 
with their womenfolk went about visiting kings and chief- 
tauis, delighting them with their songs and dances. They 
praised the liberal patrons while they condemned boldly 
those who were not warm or generous to them. 

As a source of social history the early poems have 
their shortcomings. They do not touch upon all aspects 
of social life, i Nor do they afford a connected picture of 
the past, throwing light on the changes which occurred 
from time to time. Historical averaging, which inevitably 
contains inaccuracies may be the result; it may provide 
an unreal appearance of flat uniformity and absence of 
change. In order to avoid this danger, it is necessary to 
limit our observations to the time indicated by the specific 
sources of information, except in such cases where there 
is definite evidence of the continuance of an institution or 
practice once established. For instance, meat and liquor 
were quite commonly used in the S'ahgam age ; in the 
period of the epics they were condemned by moralists. 
Again, it is doubtful whether all the intricate patterns of 
dance described in S'ilappadikdram were known to the 
S'ahgam age.*^ 


Here it is not pos.sible to give a full picture of the social 
habits and customs gleaned from the early Tamil litera¬ 
ture. The general character of the data available from 
the literary works, illustrated by a few examples, is all 
that can be indicated. Among the S'ahgam works un¬ 
questionably Purandnuru and Pattuppattu afford the most 
abundant data for the social historian, though the other 
classics, too, are occasionally • helpful. 


^ As an example of such unwarranted generalisation sec V. R. 
Dikshitar s treatment of Indra's festival. Op. cit. pp. 305-07. 


R. 
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The houses of the people in different strata of society, 
as well as the palaces of kings, are found described.*® Food 
and clothing find numerous references." Meat and liquor 
were commonly used in the S'angam age,*'* but by the time 
of the epics a tendency to prohibit their use is clearly in 
evidence.** Men and women dressed their hair with oil.** 
Kurinjippd^tu mentions the custom of women arranging 
their hair in five braids.®* References to the habit of wear¬ 
ing sandals as footwear are found.®* The habit of eating 
betel leaves with lime and arecanut, prevalent in the 
S'ahgam age, continued in the period of the epics®* and 
still later. 

Descriptions of the agriculture and trade of the Tamils 
appear in numberless places in the classics.®® While the 
life of the people belonging to the five natural divisions 
of the land is described in many of the S'angam works, 
the habits and customs of the Paradavar, the fishermen in 
Neydal, are vividly portrayed in Maduraikkdfici and 
PaUinappdlai.^* 

Occupation was the basis of division into castes among 
the early Tamils. But, even as early as the age of Purand- 
niiru it is seen that the Aryan four-fold classification had 
found its way into the Tamil country. The result was 
that from about the S'angam age onwards there commenced 
the fusion of the indigenous and imported systems.®® Pura- 

Puram, 196; Perumpanamippadai, 405; Pattinappalai, 11. 117-20. 

4C Puram, 160, 390, 398; Mullaippattu, 60; Kuruntogai, 167, 210. 

<1 Puram. 56. 150; Malaipadukadam, 11. 153, 155, 168, 175-8, etc. Pat- 
tiiiappalai. 108. 

4* Silappadikaram. Canto XXX, 1. 189. 

<9 Puram, 279. 

50 Kuriujipnltu. 1. 139. 

51 Puram. 257 : Perumpanamippadai, 69; Maduraikkanci, 63. 

52 Puram. 62; Silappadikaram , Canto XVI. 1. 55; Manimekhalai. 
Cnnio XXVIll. lines 240-3 Contra. K A. N. Sastri: A History of South 
India, p. 130. 

*3 Puram, 230, 289, 368; Narrinai, 93 ; Pattinappalai. 11. 5-28; Poru- 
uararrupadai. 11. 245-6. P. T. S. Iyengar gives a diffuse description about 
the foreign trade in his ' History of the Tamils ', Ch. XVIII. The most 
.systematic account is still that of Warminglon: ‘ The Commerce 

between the Reman Empire and India', pp. 274 ff. 

54 Maduraifcfcanci, 11. 139-44; Potfinoppalai, 11. 59-117. 

55 Puram, 183, Tolkappiyam, Poruladhikarani. 20 and 632. 
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ndnuxu, while mentioning the pre-Aryan castes also refers 
to the brahmins -and their high social position.®® By the 
time of the epics the amalgam of the two systems of caste 
had taken firm root, and what is more, the multiplication 
of subcastes had proceeded to an inordinate extent.®'' 


Two forms of marriage, (marriage in secrecy and 
marriage in the open) were in vogue among the Tamils 
from early times. But beginning perhaps from the 
S'angam age these undergo a change and by the time of 
the epics the forms of Aryan marriage, together with fire 
rites seem to have become established in the Tamil 
country.®" But the original customs persisted in certain 
respects and it is important to observe that some of them 
were adopted by the brahmins as well. For example, the 
ancient usage of the bride-groom tying tdli (marriage 
symbol) around the neck of the bride,®" as well as Sati and 
the tonsure of widow.s®® were continued side by side with 
the Aryan rituals and ceremonies. 


There is little doubt that in pfie S'angam age woman 
was held in high esteem ; she was considered the luminary 
of the home. Pattuppatfu reveals that women enjoyed 
freedom and that they moved about in public without 
affecting prudery. ^ Perumpdndrruppadai', in particular 
throws much light on this question.®' It describes, for 
instance, how girls in the brahmin villages sported in 
ponds, women mingled freely in the village festivals and 
how rich ladies participated in certain pastimes and 
amusements of their own. Of course, all through the ages, 
unstinting devotion to the husband was the high ideal of 
virtue held up for women. This is admirably emphasised 
in the celebrated Kurul, though several earlier works also 
touch upon it. 


Puram. .14. 122, 166, 224. 

SI Silappddikaram. Canto V, 11, 24-58. 

®" 45-58. See ToUcappiyam ‘Karpiyal’ stitra 4 and 

I orul sutras 104-6 regarding the original two form.i of marriage. 
s» A ham, 7. 

60 Puram. 246 and 247, 

•i Kurol, see for example. Nos. 51, 55. 56. 
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Side by side with the high ideals for women who led 
the household life there existed harlots or public women, 
who enticed rich young men for the sake of their money. 
The S'ahgam works themselves speak of the harlots and 
the low social position they occupied. It is needless to add 
that by the time of the epics the institution had taken a 
firm root in the country. 

The amusements and pa.stime.s of the people reveal at 
once their ru.stic .simplicity and robust outlook on life. 
While boys and girls had numerous kinds of interesting 
games.®^ adults enjoyed manly sports and physical contests, 
besides the training for warfare, which was provided in 
certain village organisations. Cock-fights and ram-fights 
were common amusements which attracted vast crowds 
of enthusiastic spectators. Festivals were common. For 
example, during .>^iimmer there appeared the Kdniavel festi¬ 
val, in honour of Kama, the god of Love. By the days of 
S'ilappudilidrar.i the pastimes and festivals had increased 
in their number and variety.®^ Festivals in honour of gods 
like Muruga, Kurravai and Vi.snu. not to speak of the grand 
festival of Inch'd, all as.sume a great importance. 

It was a common practice even in the S'ahgam age for 
monarchs and the rich to enjoj’ their leisure by listening 
to songs and poems of minstrels and poets, while sitting 
in pavilions in front of their mansions. Minstrels were 
jirovided with food and robes as well as presents of gold. 
Dancers also vied with each other in the display of their 
.•>rts in these gatherings.** 

The progres.s made by the early Tamils in the arts of 
dancing, music a.nd poetry was remarkable. The ubiqui¬ 
tous Pdnar and VimUyar. the roving bards, played a great 
part in the development of these arts. Many of the early 
classics furnish A’ivid descriptions of these arts as they 

Puram, 85, Pnaiunp) nial, 11. 23-6. .. 

Silappatiikaram. Cantos V and VI. 

*< Puram, 33. mentions in particular the popular dance. Alliyakfcuttu. 
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flourished in the country. Tradition has it that several 
ancient Tamil classics on music have perished. However, 
there is little doubt that all these fine arts attained a high 
degree of perfection in the age of the epics. Very graphic 
descriptions of the patterns of dance, the systematic train¬ 
ing provided, the forms of music, vocal and instrumental, 
the wide variety of instruments are all described in S'ila- 
ppadikdram.^^ The Pdnar and Virnlhjar do not appear in 
the epic period as during the S'angam age. Apparently 
the artists had given up their roving missions and had 
settled down in towns. 

It is also noticeable that by the epoch of S'ilappadi- 
kdTam the fine arts of music and dance*® became associated 
with temples besides palaces and village parkis. Temples 
existed no doubt in the S'aiigam period itself but they 
became more numerous and popular in the_ later epoch. 
The early religious beliefs and observances are found 
reflected in the classic.s, including Tolkappiyam, the work 
on grammar, which tradition places among the earliest 
productions of the S'angam. There i.s no invocation in 
Tolkappiyam to any God as we find in later works. It is 
clear that the people of the age believed in a Supreme God 
and in a three-fold Trinity. But it is remarkable that their 
Trinity was not identical with that of the Aryans. The 
early Tamils had belief in several minor gods, too. Refer¬ 
ences to Daivam, Ddvar and Imaiyar, all signifying ‘ god ’, 
indicate this and provide testimony to the Aryan influence. 
Muruga and Korravai appear to have been the most pro¬ 
minent deities of the early Tamils. Temples for Muruga 
were erected on top of hills a.s well as on the river side. 
The appearance of Aryan ideas, noticeable in Tolkappiyam 
and Purandnuru , becomes increasingly prominent. In 
Tirumurugdrruppudai, which was chronologically the last 
of the Pattuppdttu and which was composed in honour 
of Muruga, the god is identified with Kdrtigesa, the Aryan 

«5 Canto.. 

«« The dance which constituted the worship of Korravai, the goddess 
of victory, is vividly described in Sila 7 >p<idikaram. Canto XII. 
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god of six faces and twelve arms. Korravai, the war- 
goddess of the Tamils, merges into the Aryan goddess 
Durpa. A similar process is noticed in respect of several 
other deities. But it is .still an open question whether the 
S'iva of the Dravidians was adopted by the Aryans and 
given a new position in their pantheon. One thing is clear. 
A fusion, particularly marked in the sphere of religion, 
was taking place between the Tamilian and Aryan ideas 
and practices and this fusion became more and more 
marked as time passed. 

When we come to the period of the twin epics, we 
notice the full-fledged fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
religious praclico.s. In addition to the gods already wor¬ 
shipped by the people there now figured Balarama,*^ 
Vanina and India. Dci;i was worshipped not only in the 
form of Korravai but also as Lak^mi, Sarasvati and 
Pdrvati. i 

Thus Tamil literature, which constitutes the only 
source of information, provides valuable data for the 
social history of the people. Care has to be taken, how¬ 
ever, in utilising them, particularly in relation to chrono¬ 
logy. The basic conditions as revealed by the S'angam 
cla.ssics. together with the changes reflected in the 18 
minor works and the epics, can be reconstructed with a 
fair measure of accuracy. It is important in this connec¬ 
tion to remember that the literature of a particular period 
not only portrays contemporary life and events but may 
also embody in it earlier traditions. And a clear sifting 
of the one from the other is not always easy. Thus, subject 
to all these limitations, the social history of the early 
Tamils is po.ssible to be reconstruct^ with the help of 
their literature. 


n Siloppadikarom. Cunto IX 1. 10. 



“ Algummim ” or 
“Almuggim” of the Bible 

An Attempt at Identification 

P. JOSEPH 

King Solomon’s famous Ophir expedition, fitted out 
with the help of King Hiram of Tyre and mentioned in 
several passages of the Bible*, according to the general 
consensus of scholarly opinion, went to a place in western 
India. Among the various goods that were taken back by 
the expedition to Judaea was an article, given the curious 
Hebrew name of “ algummim ” or “ almuggim The only 
thing that we know definitely from the implication of the 
biblical passages i.s lhat by “algummim” or “almuggim” 
was meant a particular type of tree. Hence various specula¬ 
tions have arisen with regard to its identification and in 
each case a different derivation has been given to the word 
in question. 

Some have tried to find in algum the sandalwood tree 
of India. This identification was first hinted at in the last 
century by the famous Swedish botanist Celsius*. He 
attempted to specify what Kimetu, a biblical writer of the 
13th century, meant by his explanation of the algum wood 
when he called it the Brazil wood, which later on Abul Fazl 
said was a native of India and Ethiopia*. Celsius knew that 
traditionally an odorous wood was signified by the algum ; 
he knew too that the odorous wood could not be the frankin¬ 
cense tree for it did not grow very much in India which 
had tradionally been bestowed the honour of receiving 
Solomon’s expedition. He, therefore, looked for an Indian 

I in Kinox. rv. 28-28 ; Ibid.. X, U. 22 ; 11 Chronteiei, Vin. ; 
Ibid.. DC. 10. 21. 

* Celsius. Hierobotanicon, 1, 176. 

* Keil. Commentary on the Books of Kings, 1, p. 154. 

7 
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tree that would best answer the algum and proposed the 
case of the Santalum album, the genuine Indian sandal> 
wood, that grows in a natural state along the western coast 
of India. 

From the time of Celsius those who have propoimded 
an Indian locale for Ophir have tried to derive algum 
etymologically from a word of an Indian language meaning 
.sandalwood. 

La.s.sen and MaxMulier’ derive algum from the Sanscrit 
Valguka which is itself a derivative of Valg meaning beauty. 
Valguka. therefore, primarily means beauty and secondarily 
.sandalwood. Tho.sc who sponsor the above derivation say 
that Valg has been borrowed by the Tamil language that 
has added its common termination urn and got valgum. 
When the Jews took up the word they dropped the initial 
consonant and thus got algum and by metathesis, which is 
a very common process when words are borrowed from one 
language into another, they turned it into almug. Those 
who stand for a pure Tamil dei'ivation* of the word algum 
have derived it from alagu meaning primarily beauty and 
secondarily sandalwood. According to them the Sanscrit 
word valguka is derived from alagu. a purely Tamil word. 

Objections have been raised to the above identification. 
Traditionally the algum wood, although not specified 
botanically, yet has been interpreted to mean some kind of 
not merely odorous but also resinous wood. The sandal¬ 
wood, although odorous is not resinous. Again Celsius 
seems to have overlooked the uses to which the algum wood 
has been put by Solomon. The sacred writer says that it 
was used for staircases with bannisters in the temple and 
the king’s palace, and for musical instruments like guitars 

> Lassen, iTidCsche Alterthumscunde, 1, pp. 631-652; Max Muller. 
Leetureg on the Science of Language, I, p. 234. 

* Caldwell. A Comparative Grammar of OrovidCan Languaget. 
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and harps for the temple singers'. The sandalwood is not 
generally used for these purposes*, because it is rather 
brittle and is not amenable to polish, which would to a 
great extent be required if a wood is to be put to the uses 
that have been noted. 


Some have propounded the case of Aquilaria Agallocha, 
which is both odorous and resinous*. It is a very valuable 
wood and costlier than even the sandalwood. In addition 
to the fact that it answers the traditional interpretation of 
the algum it had the special claim of being imported into 
Judaea in later times and was the lignum aloes of the 
scriptures. 


As for the etymological explanation of algum in this 
identification there are two slightly different opinions. 
Some derive it from tlie Sanscrit aguru or agaru while others 
from the Tamil agil. The Sanscrit word is said to come 
from a + guru ; a — privative,, and guT~u —heavy. Hence 
aguru would moan a light wood. Another derivation too 
is given. Lctglni or Lauhu, a San.scrit and Pali synonym 
meaning light is given as the root of agaru. The Tamil 


word agil is derived from ahk + il, — ahk — having a 
pungent odour from the idea of being close or stuffy^. The 
Tamil derivation seems to be more reasonable in view of 
the odorous nature of the material. As the tree concerned 
is an Indian tree, it would easily appear that the Aryans 
got the word agaru from agil, when they came to India. 
The derivatives in the various languages make really an 
interesting study. Malayalam has akil ; Tulu agel, agela ; 
Sinhalese agil, agajnu ; Pali agalu ; Sanscrit agaru, aguru; 
Hebrew ahalim ; Greek agallochon ; Portuguese aguila, from 
w^ch the Latin botanical name aquilaria, and the English 

\ Dictionarv of the /iidian niand*. p. 310. 

acr. Watt, The Commercial Products of India, pp. 72-74: Gamble 
A Manual of Indian Timbers, p. 316.' 

.. Gnanaprakasar, An Etymological and Comparative Lexicon of 
the Tamil Language, I, Pt. 1. s.v. Akil. 
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eagle-wood, (Aquila — eagle in Latin)'. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the two parts of the botanical name of this tree, 
viz. Aquilaria agallocha, are derived from the same root. 

The most serious objection to the above identification 
is that although the Aquilaria agallocha might answer the 
traditional interpretation of algum, i.e., an odorous and 
resinous v/ood, yet it could not be put to the uses to which 
the algum was put by Solomon. The eaglewood is very 
porous and hence soft because it is very highly resinous. 
The resin collects itself at the heart of the wood and this 
portion can be used only for burning and medicinal purposes 
and not for staircases with bannisters, harps and guitars. 
The very origin in Sanscrit denotes this nature of the wood, 
namely its lightness. Yet another reason why the Ophir 
expedition could not have got this wood is that it grows 
only in Bhutan, Assam, Eastern Bengal, Burma and Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago*. It is not found in the western 
coast of India, where alone we can reasonably suppose 
Solomon’s men to have gone. 

Hence another wood will liave to be found. This 
should answer the following conditions: It should be 
resinous and odorous according to the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion, mentioned in the Bible, and should grow on the 
western coast of India. 


A word must be said about the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of the algum wood, for that only can give us a cluie 
to the real nature of the wood that is here intended. The 


Septuagint version of the Book of Kings (III Kings, X, 12) 
translates algum wood as Zila (wood) peleketa or apeleketa. 
This gives no information at all as to the nature of the 


I \ulc-BumeU. Hob.<!On Jobson. s. v. Easle-wood. This word mu*t 
not be infused with another namely aloe, wrongly called eagle- 
wood. Tliis is a bitter drug and its origin is Irom the Syriac etwal. This 
confusion introduced by the later Greek writers was taken up by the 
Portuguese and has persisted till to-day. ^ ^ 

* Watt, op. cit., loc. ctt. 
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wood. Hut the Septuagint version of the Chronicles in the 
corresponding passage has rendered algum as Ztlo penkina, 
which strictly means fir-wood. The explanation of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, is very illuminating and 
hence can bear quoting. He says, “ The wood which was 
brought to him at this time was larger and finer than any 
that had ever been brought before ; but let no one imagine 
that these pine trees were like those which are now so 
named, and which take their denomination from the 
merchants, who so call them that they may procure them 
to be admired by those that purchase them ; for those we 
speak of were to the sight like the wood of the big tree, but 
were whiter and more shining. Now we have said this 
much, that nobody may be ignorant of the difference 
between these sorts of wood, nor unacquainted with the 
nature of the genuine pine tree ; and we thought it both a 
reasonable and humane thing when we mentioned it, and 
the use the King made of it, to explain this differ^ce so as 
we have done The Vulgate translation is Thyina 
(Thion, Thia). According to Theophrastus this tree is 
particularly durable and its timber was used for the roofs 
of temples. He says again that it is an ever-green like the 
wild cypress and should be classed with the fir, the pine, 
the juniper, the yew and the cedar. 

The above given Septuagint and Vulgate tradition 
elucidated by Josephus and Theophrastus shows that the 
algum is an ever-green belonging to the cedar family, quite 
big, resinous, hard and durable. Because of its hardness 
and durability it could be put to the uses to which it was 
put by Solomon. As Theophrastus himself says, it was 
made use of for the roofs of the temples. The tree that 
answers this description best in India is the Chick-rassia 
Tahularis. It is quite big and a very hard wood, capable 
of high polish and of being tempered in such a way as to 
• Josephu^ Ap. ctt., loc. clt. 
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well refract sounds to the ear. So it could be turned into 
staircases with bannisters, guitars and harps. It is also 
resinous and belongs to the cedar family being known as 
/Wbite cedar, as the traditional interpretation requires. And 
it is found in southern India along the western coast. 

What, is'more, it bears the Tamil name of Agil, 2 ind 
hence algjun tan be derived from it by making g and I inter¬ 
change pldces. The reason for the name in Tamil can be 
easily seen fTom its derivation. Akh means to be close 
together. Th'e pores of a tree being close render the heart- 
wood hard, and that is the case with the tree in question. 
In Tamil it is also called madagari-vevibu ; in Telugu too 
it is known by the same name, while in Kannada it is called 
Dal-mara. 

The description of the tree given by Watt answers the 
requirements so well that a quotation may be excused. 
“ The Chittagong wood or white cedar, Chikrassi, lal- 
devdar, saiphra, mipropaon, pahha, aglay, agU, dalmara, 
yinnia, etc. A beautiful tree met with in the tropical 
forests from Sikkim to Chittagong and Burma, and from 
the Konkan and Deccan to Mysore, Malabar and Ceylon. 

“ It yields a beautiful yellowish-brown richly veined 
satiny timber, suitable for furniture, piano-cases, tables, etc. 
Gamble remarks that it deserves to be better known and 
exported from convenient localities like Chittagong, where 
it chances to be plentiful. It also yields a transparent 
yellow gum, an astringent bark (used medicinally), and 
flowers that afford both a red and yellow dye 

To the above description may be added a few words 

from Gamble : “ A large tree.Heartwood 

hard.with a beautiful satin lustre, seasons and 

works we^l 

> Watt. op. cif., p. 2S4. 

* Gamble, op. cif., p. 7#. 






Kamba Ramayanam 

Hiranya-Vadai-Padalam or the 
Slaying of Hiranya 


V. SHANMUGA MUDALIAR 

By his penance, rare and hard, 

Hiranya, the Asura king, 

This immunity got: — 

“ He will not die— 

Either by male or female, 
or that which is neither ; 

Or by anything in the womb living; 

Or by things or beings, 
seen by the eye 
or conceived by the mind ; 

Nor can his death 

on Earth or in the air befall I St. 14 

“ H^ will not die— 

Either by any of the gods 

or the wandering Yekkas ; 

Or by the Murthis 

whom all can conceive and contemplate ; 

Or by man ’ 

Nor can he, fighting them. 

His strength lose ! St. 15 

“ He will not die— 

Either in water or by fire, 

storm, or other force on Earth ! 

And the curses of the discerning gods. 

The sages and others. 

Him cannot touch. 

But on the cursers recoil! St. 10 

“ He will not die— 

Either indoor or in the open ; 

Or by the weapons of the gods ; 
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Or in the night or in the day ! 

Nor can Yama, the God of Death, 
his death claim ! 

Oh ! Who’s there who can his life take ? St. 17 


“ He will not die— 

Either by anything 

The five elements produce 

Or the Vedas proclaim ! 

Or even by his own hand 
If self-killing he sought! ” 

Such was Hiranya, 

The Ruler Of all Universe ! St. 18 


To such august ruler 
There was a dear son, 

Wiser than the wise, 

And purer than all those 
For purity known ; 

Nay, purer than the Vedas even ! 

One who was a Master, 

A Philosopher, unique. 

And of Dharma, the Lord ! 

One who Vi^ith a mother’s love 

All living beings loved ! St. 19 


Hiranya wishes to put his son to school and for this 
purpose asks a very learned, wise Brahmin to instruct him 
in the ' Vedas ’. 


The Brahmin teacher, 

In due solemnity. 

His father’s name 
Bids him invoke ! 

At this blasphemy 
The son with his fingers 
Plugs his ears ; 

And, instead, utters 
“ Om Name Narayana ”, 
The name of the true God. 
The summit of the Vedas ! 


St. 22 & 23 
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Trembling the Tutor cries : 

“ Oh, Miserable sinner ! 

Thou hast ruined me 

And thyself too ! 

Leaving that name, 

The fittest to invoke 

Even for the gods, 

Why didst thou 

The other name utter ? 

How did it thy head enter ? ” 

St. 24 

“ What’s wrong ? Tell me ”, 

Says the boy, 

“ By uttering the great name 
Proclaimed by the hoary Vedas 

I have but saved me. 

My father and thee. 

And all the world too ! ” 

St. 25 

The Brahmin replies : 

“ Thy father is greater 

Than the foremost 

Among the gods and the Murthis ! 

And I’m the Brahmin 

To chant his holy name 

Authorised. Dost thou know 

Better than I ? 

Ruin me not, I beg thee. 

Uttering that other name ? ” 

St. 26 

Hearing this the boy says : 

“ I know no name 

Other than that 

Of that our being, 

The primal Lord of Creation ! 

To learn else I have no need. 

For there’s nothing 

That my understanding 

Hath not me taught! ” 

St. 27 

And he proceeds : 

“ He who the limit sets 

To the Great Entity 

The four Vedas proclaim— 

8 
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He hath my heart 
Entered and filled! 

Such great possession 
There can be none other ! 

If thou knowest any. 

That I do not know, 

Teach me. Truth and Justice 

Not violating. St. 28 

“ He whose name the Brahmins 
In Vedas versed chant ; 

He whose name the Upanishads, 

The .sages and the gods 
Loudly proclaim ; 

Is there any name 
Other than this 

That can be uttered ? St. 29 

“ He is my Ivord, 

And the Lxird of Brahma, 

And of the highest of all. 

And of all other objects. 

Moving and standing, 

In creation ! 

Than tliis to thee also 
There’s nothing 

That's of greater good ! ” St. 33 

The Brahmin is clumb-founded. He goes and tells 
Hiranya of all that has happened. Hiranya asks him what 
is that forbidden name which his son dared to utter. The 
Brahmin is scared out of his wits and exclaims : 

“ Sire, were I to utter 
That sinful name, 

I would to hell go. 

And my tongue, burnt. 

Would fall out ! ” 37 

Hiranya sends his men to fetch his son. When he 
comes, he asks him to tell him the word by uttering which 
he gave such offence to the teacher. Prahalada, the son 
replies;— 
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“ He who all one’s desires grants ; 

He who the liberated leads to Heaven ; 

He who accepts the sacrifices ' 

At the red-flamed fire offered ; 

It is that great one’s name 
That I uttered. It is, 

‘ OM NAMO NARAYANA.’ ” St. 42 

Hiranya thunders at him : 

“ There’s my sovereign decree 
That from that day till I live 
The mouth that utters 
And the mind that dwells 
On that name, will be burnt ! 

Who told thee this name ? 

And from whom didst thou learn it ? 

Tell me quickly.” gt. 47 

“ The sages, gods and others 
That the three worlds inhabit— 

All these my feet contemplate. 

And my name praise and chant! 

They dare not teach thee this. 

From whom, then, didst thou learn it ? St. 48 

“ The elders and others Of our clan. 

Countless far than the sands of the sea. 

By his killing their number hath dwindled. 

Doth thy wi^om tell thee, boy, 

That by invoking the serpent’s name 

The rat will great good attain ? St. 50 

“ Assuming the guise of the Boar, 

With his tusk he killed my brother— 

A hero of such wondrous might 
That the fourteen worlds 
He could in his belly keep ! 

Is it for chanting the killer’s name 

That I thee begat ? St. 51 

“ Oh, foolish boy ! 

Dost thou not know 
The Vedic truth is 
None other than this : 
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That it is by doing 

And not by reasoning 

That one becomes supreme— 

The Lord of all 
And of everything 
And of the Universe, 

Worthy to perform the three-fold function 
Of creating, sustaining and destroying ? 

“ In this great world 
There’s nothing of beginning 
And end but this : 

Those that good deeds do 
Will become great. 

And those that evil do 
Will low become ! 

That’s the Law the Vedas teach ! 

“ By their great penance 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
Had their position attained ; 

But this they have now lost ; 

And I have by penance 
The rulership of the world 
Assumed ! Who can dare 
Enter my domain and say 
That my rule decline will suffer ? 


“ F'oolish child ! 

Thy error I forgive thee. 

But cease talking 
Such things again ; 

Else I will be angry. 

Now go, and whatever 
Thou art taught. 

Taking it as good. 

Learn.” 

Thus admonished Prahalada addresses his 
solemnly thus : 

” He that hath in his mind 
All the worlds conceived ; 

He in whom the worlds exist ; 


St. 52 


St. 53 


St. 54 


St. 56 
father 
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He that indwells in the worlds ; 

He that hath none before 
Nor none after him ; 

He that is supreme ; 

He that is changeless ;— 

Oh ! Who can His ancient state know ? 

“ As the three worlds ; 

As the three qualities ; 

As anything and everything ;— 

Of such infinite variety 
Is His being ! 

Can even the sages and gods 
His doings understand ? 

“ Can an action 
Its result escape ? 

Having created the two Karmas— 

The good and the bad— 

They the intended results. 

And none other, show ! 

Of His grace and mercy 

What better evidence is needed ? 

“ He’s greater than the Earth, 

The Air and the other three elements ; 

He is beyond Thought and Count ! 

And from the naked eye 

He is hidden ! 

But if sought truthfully 
And with all one’s feeling 
Himself He will reveal! 

“ Of Desire, Anger and other passions. 
Hard and evil. He rids us ; 

And His name all mishap averts 
Even as it great good brings ! 

Oh ! How can others 
Of His Grace speak ? 

“ He is Time, Cause and Place ; 

He K the result that from action flows ; 

He is the agent who the results implements ; 
He is Virtue and the great good it brings ; 

He is the seed and the big tree out of it comes ! 


St. 59 


St. 62 


St. 67 


St. 71 


St. 73 


St. 74 
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“ Such is the Great One 
Whose name I invoked ! 

And I but did so 

Lest thy great wealth and fame, 

Won thro’ much self-abasement, 

And thy life, thou lose ! ” St. 78 

Hiranya is in a mighty rage, and says : 

“ Other enemy I need none. 

Thanks to my Fate ! 

He that hath out of my blood come. 

Loving allegiance to my limitless enemy 
Hath not hinted, but svveareth ! 

Kill me this miscreant,” 

And those in killing Yama excel. 

Catch and bind Prahalada ! St. 80 

The executioners ply their swords on his body but 
Prahalada, fixing his mind on the Lord and chanting his 
holy name, goes unhurt. The executioners go and report 
thi.s extraordinary phenomenon to Hiranya, who then 
orders that he be burnt alive. A huge fire fed by huge 
pails of oil is made, and Prahalada is thrust into it. Here 
again, invoking the Lord’s name. Prahalada does not feel 
the effects of fire and is untouched. He is next ordered 
to be thrown into a snake pit—to be bitten by the eight 
deadly serpents of the world. They come, hiss a)id bite, 
but he is unhurt. Next he is taken to a mad elephant, to 
be trampled and killed by it. Prahalada remains as before 
serenely calm, invoking the Lord’s name thus ; — 

•• When of old the Elephant. 

In dread of the crocodle killing him. 

Cried out to * Audhi Mulam ’— 

The origin and source of all— 

He who both a father and mother is, 

To his rescue came ! 

The same doth in my mind dwell! ” St. 93 

Hardly has thi.s been uttered, before the elephant bows 
before Prahalada and departs peacefully. This exasperates 
Hiranya who orders the erring elephant to be killed. It is 
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chased and harried by a host of hunters, but it turns against 
them, killing several and wounding many others. Foiled 
in this, Hiranya finally orders that Prahalada be thrown 
into the deep sea securely tied to a heavy stone, but he is 
not drowned. Prahalada is taken to Hiranya. whom he 
addresses thus : — 

“ Father ’ My life to take 
If thou thihkest. 

Know it isn’t possible. 

My life only He can take. 

Who all the world 

Hath created 1 ” St. 118 

Hiranya bursts out; 

“ Who is it, boy. 

That this world gave ? 

If it isn’t the three Murthis 
Who chanting my name live. 

Or the sages, or the wholly beaten gods. 

Who is it. tell me ? ” St. 119 

To which Prahalada replies : 

“ My Lord, the Supreme God, 

If thou canst see with my eyes 
Thou wilt see Him everywhere ! 

But thou dost not feel 

That to banish love from thy heart 

Is deadly sin. Is it easy, then. 

With thy eyes to see Him ? St. 120 

“ Three are His qualities ; 

Three His action and form ; 

Three are His eyes 
And the flame of His spirit; 

And three are His worlds ! 

And He is the witness 
Of all existence. 

At the beginning, middle and end ! 

This the conclusion 
The Vedas arrive. 

And it is the Truth ’’ 


St. 122 
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Hearing this Hiranya bursts into a loud laugh, exposing 
his huge teeth, and says :— 

“ Thou sayest 
Thy supreme one 
In all things indwells. 

I’ll with him deal 
When I see him. 

Doth He, this thief. 

In this pillar dwell ? 

If so prove it.” 

“ Yes, Father,” saye he, 

“ He is in the span. 

Nay, in the hundredth part 
Of the atom too ! 

He is in the high Meru 
And He is in this pillar here ! 

Yea, in the word just uttered 
He is there too ! 

His universal presence 
Thou wilt presently .see ! " 

Hiranya cries out, in a rage; 

“ Him whom the gods 
And thou see spread 
All over the world. 

In this pillar show ! 

If thou showest him not, 

Like the lion killing the elephant. 

I’ll kill thee, and drinking 
Thy red blood, thy flesh 
I’ll eat too ! " 

To which Prahalada replies : 

“ My life it i.sn’l easy 
For thee to kill. 

But if the One 
I've spoken of 
Doth not appear 
At any and ev’ery spot 
Thou louchesl. my life 
I’ll myself take ! 

To wish to live after that 
Would be to own myself 
As no loving seiwant of His ! ” 


St. 124 


St. 125 


St. 126 
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Hiranya, his anger mounting, 

Exclaims laughing: 

“ This is good, very good ! ” 

And raising his mighty arm. 

For victory famed. 

At the pillar smote he ! 

And lo ! at that very moment. 

Tearing open the Universe, 

Wildly laughed the Red-eyed Lion ! St. 127 

When the wise Prahalada— 

He who of God’s existence 
Proof promised— 

When he saw Him, 

Whom even the Brahma, 

Daily searching, 

Could not see. 

He danced, he wept, 

He sang and cried aloud, 

And raising his hands o’er his head, 

He prayed, and in his ecstacy 

He jumped and stamped all over the Universe ! 

St. 128 


Hiranya addresses the Lion : 

“ Thou who art laughing ! 

Who art thou ? ' 

Art thou the Hari 

This boy hath mention^ ? 

Was not the sea 
Thou hadst cunningly entered 
Sufficient that this tall pillar 
Thou shouldst seek ? 

Fight if thou wouldst; 

I’m ready, come; 

Come soon ! ” St. 129 

The pillar biurst, 

And out came the Lion ! 

And his size grew and grew 
Until the eight corners 
And all the rest of the Universe 
He measured! 

9 
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Oh ! Who can know and describe 
What afterwards he did ? 

The Universe was torn, 

At top and bottom, both ! St. 130 

The Lion, in his fierce mood, kills all the Asuras, and 
finally stands ready to fight Hiranya. The latter drawing 
his sword is poised for attack. Seeing this Prahalada 
approaches his father and says :— 

“ Thou hast seen 
All that hath happened.. 

Yet in thy heart 
Thou feelest nothing ! 

Go and worship 

The mighty Lord of the Sea ! 

Thy evil deeds 

He will forgive ! " St. 145 

To which Hiranya replies : 

“ Hear me ”, says he, with bitter laugh, 

“ Cutting off the Lion’s arms and feet 
In thy presence and then 
Cutting thee to pieces, 
ril my sword worship ! 

Can other worship be 
For .such as me 
Even when on pacifying 
Our sweethearts 

We are bent ? ” St. 146 

Then ensues a terrific fight which lasts until dusk. 
Then, 


At dusk. 

At the door of the golden palace. 
Holding Hiranya firm on his thighs. 
The great Vishnu in Lion’s guise. 
With his sharp claws. 

His iron heart ripped open ! 

And rid the gods of their misery ! 


St. 153 
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Then Prahalada burst into a paean of 
Lord Supreme thus : — 

praise for the 

“ That Thou hast 

Thyself created 

The great Avatar 

Thou hast now taken 

Doth proudly show ! 

Altho’ thou art 

Thy own creator, 

Doth it disprove 

That Thou— the Giver of Life— 

Hast me created ? 

St. 157 

“ Oh Lord, My Father 1 

In Thee 

Thou hast me installed. 

Without Thee, 

All things and beings 

I’ve in me created ! 

I’ve none before 

Nor none after me ! 

I’m like the gold vessel 

That hath out of gold come ! ! 

St. 160 

The Lion-God, greatly pleased, suppressing his anger, 
bids the gods not to be afraid. They invoke the Goddess 
Lakshmi, who comes to the Lord. All is now peace and 
grace, and the liord, turning to Prahalada, says : 

“ Thy race we will 

Nevermore kill. 

Even tho’ boundless wrongs 

They do ! 

I’m thy friend ! 

If there’s anything 

Thou wishest me to do. 

Without reserve ask." 

SI. 168 

To which Prahalada replies : 


" Endless are the boons 

I’ve already got! 

Can there be any 

I may hereafter get ? 
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But if more I’m to receive, 

This great boon let me have : 

‘ Even were I, My Lord, 

To be a humble worm 
Without backbone born, 

Thy love let me have for ever ! ’ ” St. 169 

The Lord is immensely pleased, and blesses Prahalada 
thus : 


“ Even if the Elements, 

The first in Creation, 

Were to die. 

Thou wilt never ! 

And like Me 

Thou wilt ever be ! St. 170 

• * • • 

“ The benefits the world reaps 
Worshipping and praising Me, 

Let it all these have 

Worshipping.,and praising thee ! St. 171 

* • • • 

“ Dharma, good and pmre, 

Truth and the Vedas four ; 

Compassion and Grace ; 

Wisdom boundless ; 

Wealth of all kinds ; _ 

The ancient god of the eight-fold quality ; 

Let all these 
Thy command await! 

And as my own Self, 

May thou grow 
Into a shining image 
Of the Almighty ! ” 


St. 173 



News and Notes 


LONDON TAMIL SANGHAM 

Dr. Sekhar elected President 

London, April 18. 

The London Tamil Sangam this week elected Dr. 
B. C. Sekhar, who has been resident here for several years, 
as its president. 

^ It also elected office-bearers and an Executive Com¬ 
mittee on which are members from Ceylon, Nyasaland, 
South Africa, Burma and India. Mrs. Gnanam Swami- 
nathan, wife of Mr. T. Swaminathan, Minister at the Indian 
High Commission, was elected Vice-President. 

The report of the Secretary, presented at the annual 
meeting, said that notwithstanding difficulties, the Sangam 
was fairly active in 195G in organising almost every month 
“ social and cultural functions ”. 

Building fund 

The report referred to a proposal that the Sangh^ 
sliould have its own building in London. Certain donations 
had been paid for the building fund, and the report said: 
“ It is up to the new Executive Committee to carry out this 
• long-felt desire of the Sangham." 

The report urged that it was necessary to enlarge the 
membership of the Sangham. 

Following the annual meeting, the Sangham celebrated 
Tamil New Year Day with a feast, and a programme of 
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music, bharata natyam by Mrs. Leila Raman, and the 
presentation of a Tamil play by members from Ceylon. 

The London Tamil Sangham was formed in 1954. 

—The Mail, April 18, 1957. 

ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

A SPECIAL CHAIR IN TAMIL INSTITUTED 

EXPERT COMMITTEE TO ADVISE NEW DEPARTMENT 

Annamalainagar, April 8. 

The Annamalai University has instituted a special 
Chair in Tamil. Important schemes relating to Tamil 
language, literature and generally Tamil culture in all its 
aspects are to be worked out. 

The immediate programme now undertaken includes 
research in comparative philology, and preparation of an 
etymological dictionary and an English-Tamil dictionary. 

The Syndicate of the University has appointed a com¬ 
mittee of distinguished experts in linguistics and philology 
to advise, guide and direct the work in this new department, 
with Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman, West Bengal 
Legislative Council and Professor Emeritus of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Calcutta, as its Chairman. 

Members 

The members of the committee are Dr. S. M. Katre, 
Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona; Mr. A. Subbiah Pillai, Vice-President, 
Academy of Tamil Culture, Nimgambakkam; Dr. R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, Professor of Tamil, Madras University ; Mr. L. P. Kr. 
Ramanathan Chettiar, Professor of Tamil (Oriental), 
Annamalai University ; Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, 
Professor of Tamil (Arts), Annamalai University ; Mr. 

G. Subramania Pillai, Professor of Tamil Research, 
Annamalai University; Mr. T. P. Meenakshisundaram 
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Pillai, Chief Professor of Tamil, Presidency College, 
Madras; Mr. T. N. Srikantiah, Professor of Kannada, 
Karnataka University, Dharwar ; Mr. Korada Ramakrishna 
Aiyah, Madras; Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon, Retired Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, Madras ; Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
Professor of Tamil, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras ; Dr. 
M. Rajamanikkam Pillai, Professor of Tanail, Thiagarajar 
College, Madurai ; and Mr. P. Thirugnanasambandam. 
Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 

Mr. G. Devaneya Pavanar, Reader in Comparative 
Philology will be Secretary of this Committee. 

Programme to be drawn up 

The inaugural meeting of the committee is to be held 
today at Annamalai University. The committee is expected 
to continue its sittings on April f) and 10 also. Several 
distinguished scholars in Tamil and in other Dravidian and 
classical languages have been invited from Madras and 
other States to attend the meeting. 

The committee, guided as it is by an outstanding 
authority on philology in the country and composed of 
distinguished experts in linguistics and scholars in Tamil 
and other languages of the Dravidian family and Sanskrit, 
is expected to consider important problems of philology and 
linguistics, and draw up a programme of work which may 
be pursued in the’ Department of Philology of Annamalai 
University. 

—The Mail, April 8, 1957. 

TOUR OF TAMIL DRAMATIC TEAM IN 
MALAYA 

Madras, April 7. 

Mr. T. K. Shanmugham and the members of his troupe 
who are shortly leaving for. Malaya to stage a series of 
dramas were entertained at a party last evening at Wood¬ 
lands Hotel, Mylapore, by the members of the South Indian 
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Artistes* Sangam and Nataka Kazhagam and Nageswaram 
•Vidwans’ Association. 

Mr. K. Subramanyam, President of the Nagaswara 
Vidwans’ Association and Mr. N. S. Krishnan, President of 
the South Indian Artistes’ Sangam and Nataka Kazhagam, 
referred to the services rendered by Mr. Shanmugham in 
the cause of Tamil drama and wished him success in his 
tour of Malaya. 

Mr. S. A. Ayyaswami Chetti, Chief Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, Egmore, said Mr. Shanmugham and his brother were 
the ambassadors of Tamil drama and culture. 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Finance Minister, who presided, 
said the glory of reviving Tamil drama to its high position 
was largely due to Mr. Shanmugheun’s vmtiring and devoted 
work. Dramas should always be of high order, capable 
of spreading lofty ideals among the people. He was sure 
the people and the Government in this part of the country 
would give encouragement to good dramas. 

Messrs. P. Ramamurthy and Natesan then spoke. Mr. 
Shanmugham replied suitably. Mr. Krishnan proposed a 
vote of thanks. 

—The Hindti, April 7, 1957. 

Penang, April 20. 

The members of the T.KS. Brothers dramatic troupe 
were warmly received by several hundred fans to-day as 
they arrived in Penang on the “ State of Madras ”. 

The boat had scarcely berthed alongside Swettenham 
pier, when autograph hunters rushed for the gangway. As 
they came down representatives from Penang Indian clubs 
and associations were among the big crowd which waited 
at the pier. 


—The Hindu, April 22, 1957. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 



— 

a 

(as in among) 


— 

a: 

< 

» calm) 


— 

i 

( 

„/ sit) 

w 

— 

i; 

( 

„ machine) 

•- 

— 

u 

( 

» full) 

met 

— 

u: 

( 

„ rule) 

ST 

— 

c 

( 

„ fed) 

tf 

— 

c: 

( 

» able) 

S 

— 

ai 

( 

aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

( 

„ opinion) 

9 

— 

o; 

( 

„ opium) 

Qtn 

— 

au 

( 

.> now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hints re; articulation 


Hard^ 

« 

— 

k 

(as in 

; king, angle, albambra) 

(Plosive) 

9 

— 

c 

( 

»• 

church, angel, calcium) 


U 

' 

t: 

( 

• » 

card ?).... Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 



— 

th 

( 

9t 

threat, this, thick)... .dental. 


u 

— 

p 

( 

ts 

pipe, amber) 

Soft 

p 

“ 

t 

( 

S* 

atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue. 

lii 

— 

ng 

( 

SI 

singl... .velar n 

(Nasal) 

o 

— 

nj 

( 

t» 

angel)... .palatal n 


mr. 


n: 

( 


um ?J-Retroflexnki^ iTri iculate 

with'tiladc of tongue. 


19 

— 

nh 

( 

«• 

anthem)... .denial n 


ID 

— 

m 

( 

<» 

mate) 

Medium 



n 

( 

• » 

enter)... .Retroflex n - articulate 
with tip of tongue. 

tu 

.- 

y 

( 


yard) 

(non-nasal 

tr 

— 

r 

( 


red) 

continuant) 

a 


1 

( 

»» 

leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 


fii 

— 

V 

( 


very) 


iP 

““ 

1- 

( 

II 

? )-Retroflex 1 . articulate 

with blade of tongue. 


(TT 


1; 

( 

»> 

hurl)-Alveolar 1 . articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary* 

•• 


X 

( 

II 

ahead) 


• The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be-treated as having 
single allopbones only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown In note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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I, The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant;— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e g., LiiT.iiiiL - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspiraled but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., (j.-uauR - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
iiQatii - „ panJam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., uaia.^ becomes palfaalai not palkalai 

6T.'.<g „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after n vowel also, except In the 
case of t : which retains its normal unaspirated. unvoiced value 
even alter a vowel. 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., si.'.g became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 
following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil = Tharail), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exaet pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., Gai.yai_ii-=»Vengadam (Ve; ngkat; am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV. No. I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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The Western Influence on 
Tamil Prose 


K. K PILLAY 
I 

It is a matter of pride and joy for all lovers of Tamil 
that the University of Madras has conferred the much- 
esteemed Degree of Doctor of Letters on ‘ Chollin Chelvar \ 
Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai. An ardent scholar and an 
assiduous worker in the cause of Tamil, Dr. Sethu Pillai 
has played a worthy role in the field of higher education 
and research in Tamil for well over three decades. He 
adorned at first the Tamil Department of the Annamalai 
University and has been adorning for the last two decades 
that of the Madras University. A brilliant and inspiring 
speaker, he has acquired great reputation through his 
lectures to students as well as to the wider public outside. 
It is accepted on all hands that Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai is 
the master of a simple and charming style. If Tamil means 
sweetness, Dr. Pillai exemplifies it in an abundant mea.sure 
through his enchanting power of expounding ideas. His 
choice diction has an unfailing musical effect. His phrases 
are invariably rhythmical and arc always pleasing to the 
ear. Immensely resourceful and elegantly humorous, he 
has kept vast multitudes of listeners spell-bound through 
his skilful elucidation of themes of Tamil literature, draw¬ 
ing effortlessly from his perennial fountain of knowledge. 
TiruhkuTa.\y Ch.ila.ppadiknTnTn and KaTnhararndyancLTTi are 
perhaps his favourite classics, but he is equally at home 
with other works and themes of Tamil literature as well. 
A brilliant and entertaining conversationalist, he spices his 
conversations, no less than his .speeches and writings with 
appropriate illustrations and anecdotes from the boundless 
body of Tamil literature. Simple and affable, courteous 
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and cheerful, but always dignified and elegant, he is the 
embodiment of all that is best in the ripe old Tamil culture. 

Many and varied are the subjects concerning Tamil 
language and literature on which he has. conducted inten¬ 
sive researches. Words and their Significance, Tami\aham 
—Orum Perum, Tiriivalluvar-Nulnayam and Chilappadi- 
kdra-Nulnayam, as well as works which examine the 
distinctive features of* Tamil and of the Tamilians like 
Tami\ar Viram, Tamil Inham, Tamil Virundu and those 
which .seek to as.sc.ss the coniributions of the Western 
savants to the development of Tamil are some of the 
numerous (hemes on which he has furnished valuable 
additions to knowledge. The modern school of Tamil 
scholars, of whom Dr. R. P. Setln.i Pillai is an outstanding 
representative, ha.s brought to bear the knowledge of 
Englisli thought and literary forms on the investigations 
into T'amil literatiu'e. It would not perhaps be inappropriate 
on this occasion of rejoicing on the conferment of the 
D.Ijilt. Degree on Professor Sethu Pillai that an attempt is 
made to estimate the influence of Western contact on the 
development of Tamil Prose. 

II 

Time was. and that, not too long ago, when it was 
con.'si^Jered a mortal .sin against patriotism to speak of the 
beneflls of (he Western, and particularly of the English 
influence on Indian life and culture. Fortunately after 
Indi.a ha.s secured her independence, the attitude has con¬ 
siderably changed for the better, and an impartial approach 
to quesijon.s of this kind is norv possible. But another 
obstacle still persists. There is a vociferous school of 
thought wh'ch discredits and deplores all ideas of external 
infli’.ence on Tamil language and literature. Obviously 
this altitude is the outcome of a mistaken sense of prestige 
and a im.sdirected lingui.stic chauvinism. Immunity from 
external contact in the development of a language is by 
no means a virtue in itself. Assimilation of new ideas and 
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literary patterns is normally a healthy tendency which 
contributes to the virility and growth of a language and 
its literature. Isolation and Imperviousness to external 
contact have led to the stagnation and decadence of many 
a social institution. Those who have developed an exagge¬ 
rated and sentimental pride in their own culture and who 
have sedulously shut their eyes to the rest of the world 
have rarely escaped the force of degeneracy. It is worth¬ 
while recalling that centui'ies ago, the acute scholar, 
Alberuni, obscx’vcd that the Hindus of his time had too lofty 
an estimate of their own institutions. This seK-compla- 
cency has been hardly conducive to their progress. 

To realize the need for contact witlx others outside is 
by no means to suggest that tlxe individuality of any parti¬ 
cular language or institution should be allowed to be stifled 
by extraneous influence. It is perfectly u.nderstandable 
that the utmost vigilance should be exercised lest the 
external elements smother the distinctive merits of a lan¬ 
guage. It cannot be maintained that such a menace 
threatens Tamil now. In fact, the great merit of Tcunil 
has been its Ccipacity to absoi'b and assimilate the foreign 
elements and yet preserve its mxuked individuality. That 
reveals clearly the intrinsic I'csilionce of Tamil, wliich is 
one of the woi'ld’s earliest languages. The genius of a 
language is not coinpi'i.sed in its vocabulai*y, which might 
absorb a few words from others on account of intimate 
association with them. Tlierefore, neither false notions of 
prestige nor mistaken apprehensions of the future need 
handicap the attempt to assess the nature and effects of 
the Western impact on Tamil. 

Though the European contact with South India began 
about the 16!h century, it was only in the 18th and more 
particularly in the 19th centui'y that the V/estern influence 
was felt in the different forms of literary production in 
Tamil. This feature Ava."; by no means peculiar to Tamil, for 
almost every Indian language felt the impact of the West¬ 
ern ideas and literary forms. The Christian missionaries 
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played the principal role in this matter. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that the influence of the West on Tamil 
was remarkably great, for the activities of the Christian 
missionaries were much more enormous in the extreme 
south than in any other part of India. Several distin¬ 
guished missionaries like Roberi de Nobili, Beschi, Cald¬ 
well and G. U. Pope devoted themselves first to the study 
of Tamil and later to the production of works in Tamil. 
Naturally their proficiency in one or the other of the 
Western languages influenced their literary activity in 
Tamil. 

The introduction ol the printing press was one of their 
priceless gifts to the cormtry, and it proved to be an effec¬ 
tive agency in increasing and popularizing literature. No 
doubt, the immediate objective of the missionaries was to 
provide a wide circulation of the Christian literatures, but 
in course of time, advantage was taken of this new facility 
to increeise Vcistly the volume of literai'y production. Many 
missionaries took enthusiastically to the study of Tamil 
classics primarily in order to win the esteem of the local 
people. Thanks to their assiduous application, they suc¬ 
ceeded not only in mastering the glorious treasures of 
Tamil literature, but, what is more important, they began 
making certain valuable contributions to knowledge 
through the Tamil medium. 

Beginning from the latter part of the 19th century 
English education was making a marked progress among 
the intelligentsia of the country. The recipients of this 
new education read with enthusiasm the works of pro¬ 
minent English poets, novelists and other prose writers. 
The ideas contained in their works, as well as the literary 
patterns adopted by them inevitably influenced the Indian 
readers, particularly the most advanced among them. 
Before long it created a notable cliange in the world of 
literature. The West kindled on the Indian horizon lights 
that had not existed before. New forms of literary produc¬ 
tion appeared like the lyric, tragedy, comic opera and one 
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act play, on the one hand, and the novel, short story, essay, 
biography and diary on the other. 

m 

Indeed, prose received the most marked development 
during the modern age, and it is no exaggeration to state 
that the modern Tamil prose is essentially a product of the 
Western influence. In the early ages of Tamil literature, 
prose had hardly assumed a distinct stature of its own. 
Introduction, gloss, explanation and interpretations of 
poems were all that constituted prose in the Sangam age. 
It has been rightly said that anything that was not poetry 
passed for prose.* Certain prose passages are found inter¬ 
spersed with poetry in such works as IJango’s Chilappadi- 
kdram and Perundevanar’s BMratam.^ 

From about the 8th century a.d. and more particularly 
after the 10th century a.d. Tamil prose assumed a notable 
prominence when several commentaries were written on 
the early classics. Among the most outstanding of these 
commentaries may be counted the works of Nakkirar, 
IJampuranar, Cenavarayar, Nachinarkiniyar, Adiyarku- 
nallar and Parimelalakar. Though these, and later com- 
meritaries are products of great skill and profound learning, 
they are highly • ornate and pedantic. At places they are 
more terse than the originals ; lucidity and readability are 
conspicuously lacking in the prose of these commentators. 

A prose work approaching the modern type in certain 
respects appeared so late as the 18th centui-y in the shape 

* Tolkappiyar has prescribed the essential chractciistics of good prose. 
But very few productions conforming to his prescriptions have come down 
to us. 

* It is a moot question whether this pattern of prose, found interspersed 
with poetry (Urai-idai-itta pattudaic cheyyul), was of indigenous origin or 
was an imitation of the Sanskrit Champu. The theory that Sanskrit and 
other languages borrowed the Champu from Kannada, as held by R. S. Mugali 
in “The Heritage of Karnataka” (1946) pp. 188-90, docs not seem con¬ 
vincing. For one thing, ChUappadikaram is anterior to Kavirajamarga which- 
refers to Cadyakatha, perhaps allied to the Champu. The earliest Champu 
works in Kannada available now are the Pampabharata and Adipurana, both 
of the 10th century a.d. 
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of a semi-historical composition. This is Anandarahgan 
Piljai’s Diary which is written in a plain simple style. But 
little attention seems to have been paid to the quality of 
the composition; colloqualisms and local mannerisms 
appear far too frequently in this work of the so-called the 
‘ Pepys of India as well as in the continuation of the Diary 
furnished by Tiruvengac^lam PUlai, the nephew of Ananda- 
rahgam Pijjai. 

Impelled by their objective of captui'ing the imagina¬ 
tion of the masses, the Christian missionaries took freely 
to writing in prose from about the 18th century. Treatises, 
pamphlets and exhortations appeared, which were all 
devoted to the expaiiation of their religious doctrines. 
Simultaneous with this, certain missionaries undertook 
ti-anslations of the celebrated literary works of the West. 
For instance, there appeared in the 18th century Fr. 
.Schultz’s translations of the Garden of Paradise and True 
Knowledge wliich were rendered into what were called 
respectively as Paradhi Toffom and Jndna Kannd^i. 
Ziegenbalg of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar produced 
early in the 18th century not only a Tamil grammar but 
also a Tamil translation of the Bible. However, these early 
attempts at translation did not prove to be natural or read¬ 
able. The style of the Tamil language adopted in the 
translations, too, left much to be desired. Despite these 
shortcomings, these initial efforts marked the commence¬ 
ment of a new epoch in literary progress. 

Among the early prose writers who produced original 
works in Tamil the prominent leader was the Rev. Robert 
de Nobili, the founder of the Madm-ai Jesuit Mission. For 
about half a century (1606-56) he laboured hard in his 
missionary activities, in the midst of which he devoted his 
aitontion with characteristic zeal to the study and subse¬ 
quently to the enrichment of Tamil literature. He com¬ 
piled a Tamil Portuguese Dictionary and wrote several 
prose works like the Atma Nirnayam, Kadavul Niriuiyam, 
Anitya-Nitya-Vityasam and TaUuvakkar^nd^i. No doubt. 
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the themes treated in these works pertained exclusively 
to Christian theology and metaphysics, but they led the 
way to the later development of secular writings in prose. 
It must be admitted, however, that Robert de Nobili’s 
style was ornate and artificial, it was interspersed with too 
many Sanskrit words and idioms. But it is well to remem¬ 
ber that this feature was in conformity with the literary 
convention of his time. 

Unquestionably the greatest among the early mission¬ 
aries who contributed to the development of Tamil litera¬ 
ture was the celebrated Fr. Beschi, commonly known as 
Virama Mnnivar. Applying himself with indomitable 7.eal 
between 1710 and 1742 to the learning and subsequently 
to the production of works in Tamil, he proved himself to 
be a prolific and powerful writer. There was no branch 
of Tamil literature which he did not enrich. Prose received 
particular attention at his hands and though it is an exag¬ 
geration to hold that he is the father of modem Tamil 
prose, as has been suggested, there is little doubt that he 
made a substantial contribution towards the development 
of the prose style through his untiring efforts. True, the 
bulk of his prose works was of a polemical character, 
primarily intended to ridicule the protestant doctrines 
which were being popularized by the Danish mi.ssionaries 
at Tranquebar. His Vcdq'Vilak/cam (Explanation of the 
Sacred faith), Vedicir Olukkam (The code of the conduct 
of the priests), Pedaqavzuniarttal (Rebuttal of Dissent) and' 
Luterinattiyalhu (The Nature of the Lutheran sect) are 
some of his prominent books in Tamil prose. Though the 
theological and didactical features dominated these works 
they were all written in a distinctly improved Tamil style. 
Force and directness were admirably combined with accu¬ 
racy and persuasiveness in his mode of expression. Besides, 
he imported elegant sarcasm into his writings. This is 
seen at its best in his Pedacjamunarttal which contains his 
shrewed and pungent observations on the tertets of the 
Protestants. Equally interesting is his Paramdrtha Guru- 
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katai, a humorous satire on the preposterous pretensions 
of certain contemporary Matadhipathis. His language is 
at its best in this small book and many of his characteristic 
expressions found in it have become widely popular in 
later prose. There is little doubt that Fr. Beschi’s prose is 
decidedly simpler and clearer than that of Rev. Robert 
de Nobili. 

The inspiring lead given by Fr. Beschi was followed up 
by several other missionaries, the chief of whom was 
C. T. E. Rhenius. He wrote amidst other prose works, a 
small book known as the Veda Uddrana TiraHu, which 
expounds the Christian theology in a lucid and persuasive 
style. V/hilo the missionaries thus contributed to the 
growth of Tamil prose, they circumscribed the range of 
writing because their works were confined to the domain 
of religion and theology. Fortunately the efforts of the 
Tamilian scholars turned to wider spheres of thought, 
though they, too, derived their inspiration from Western 
writers. : ! ;'jv;r[ri 

Arumuka Navalar of Ceylon was one of the early prose 
writers who turned to secular subjects besides writing on 
religious themes. Having translated the Bible and render¬ 
ed the Periya Purdnam, Kanda Purdnam and Tiruvi\a- 
yddal Purdnam into prose he produced a series of text 
books on a variety of topics for the use of school children. 
He was also the author of Saiva Vind Vidai which is a 
catechism on Hindu religious tenets composed on the 
Christian model. He adopted a lucid and readable style, 
although he was frequently obliged to employ Sanskrit 
words. This feature was, again, in keeping with the trends 
of his time. 

Regarding the subjects written upon, Arumuka Nava- 
lar’s literary activity marks a period of transition. He 
still clung to the medieval tendency of devoting great 
attention to religious themes. But he began to deal with 
secular subjects in his text books for schools. After his 
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time the transition to the modem line of approach has 
become marked. The modem period of Tamil prose, 
beginning from the last quarter of the 19th centiu^r, is a 
clear break-away from that of the medieval world with its 
mythological and theological domination. The range of 
literary effort became widened, and in thus broadening 
the vision and creating a new sense of values, the Western 
influence had no small part to play. As a result of this 
healthy change, a virile literature and new patterns of 
literary activity began to appear. The Tamil novel which 
arose in the 19th century was one of the prominent new 
forms. 

rv 

To begin with, there appeared translations and adapta¬ 
tions of Western ^ovels. Even when attempts were made 
at producing original novels, for quite a long time, the 
inspiration was derived from the W^eslern models. Among 
the earliest Tamilians who tried their hand at fiction, the 
foremost was Mayavaram Vedanayakam Pillai, the famous 
author of Pratdpa Mudalidr Charitram. It purports to be 
the autobiography of a man of affluent circumstances, faced- 
with a variety of strange situations in domestic and social 
life. This novel has enjoyed a great popularity by virtue 
of its rollicking wit and realistic pen pictures, inter.spersed 
with appropriate proverbs and old .saws. His style is 
simple and direct ; his narrative is lucid and vivacious. 
Vedanayakam Pillai is justly given a high place among 
those who contributed to the development of Tamil prose 
in its initial stage, in the 19th century. He was also the 
author of less known works like his Sv,guna Sundari and 
Penmati Malai, but it is significant that his celebrated 
Pratdpa Mudalidr Charitram as well as the others are all 
clearly modelled on the simple Addisonian prose of English 
literature. 

Next in order of time came the novels of V. G. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, a profound Tamil scholar. But, while the 
2 
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development of the plot shows his originality, as revealed 
particularly in his Mati Vdnan, the style he adopted was 
rather stilted and pompous. Saravana Pillai wrote the 
novel, Mohandngi which proved to be typical of the 
increasingly popular type of realistic fiction. It is perti¬ 
nent to observe that the story of Mohandngi was shaped 
on the pattern of Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia. Other 
realistic novels of the period included Srinivasa Aiyangar’s 
Pdri Tulai (The Tiller’s Daughter) and Rajavelu Chetti- 
yar’s Anbdnandam, but it is well to remember that the 
plots of these respective novels were derived from con¬ 
temporary English novels. 

In the sphere of realistic fiction woven around the 
social life of the Tamils, the most outstanding success was 
achieved by the Kamaldmhal Charitram of B. R. Rajam 
Aiyar, written in the last decade of the 19th century. The 
author himself states that he took Goldsmith’s The Vicar 
of Wakefield as his model. But it is well to note that 
the Kamaldmbdl Charitram proved to be something more 
than a parrot-like imitation of the original. It was admi¬ 
rably attuned to the Tamilian environment, and even 
today, this novel has not lost its popularity. The style 
employed by B. R. Rajam Aiyar has also contributed to 
its success. He has written it in vigorous prose, though 
occasionally it tended to become ornate. He has revealed 
his marvellous power of narrating incidents in quick suc¬ 
cession with a tempo and poise that serve to sustain the 
continued interest of the reader. About the same time 
there appeared Madhavaiah’s Padmdvati Charitram, which, 
as a piece of literary art is superior to Kamaldmbdl Chari¬ 
tram. Madhavaiah wrote his novels with a purpose. He 
wanted to employ fiction as an agency of social reform, on 
the model of Charles Dickens. The style was often more 
vigorous than that of Rajam Aiyar, and it maintained a 
higher level of elegance. 

The impetus given by these writers to Tamil fiction 
has been followed by ntunerous others since the beginning 
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of this century. Alongside with many original novels, 
there have continued to appear translations and adapta¬ 
tions of foreign works. It is interesting to observe that 
besides Western novels like those of Tolstoy and Hardy, 
Scott and Dickens, novels which had appeared in Bengali 
and other Indian languages, too, have been adapted into 
Tamil. Natesa Sastri adapted English novels like The 
Massacre of Glencoe and Mrs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures. 
His own independent novel, Dinadayd\u, woven around 
the typical joint family, is realistic and interesting. His 
style, however, is ponderous and overladen with pedantic 
expressions. A simpler and more lucid type of prose was 
adopted by Ponnuswamy Pillai, Arni Kuppuswami Muda- 
liar, Vaduvur DoraiswamL Aiyangar and others who either 
adapted or closely imitated the works of the well-known 
English novelist, G. W. M. Reynolds. Tamil fiction became 
popular at their hands. Though they seem to have cared 
more for the plot than for the style, on the whole, they, 
too, have contributed to the growth of Tamil prose. 

In very recent times historical novels like the S'iwa- 
kdmiyin S'apadam and Partipan Kanavu have been written 
by Kalki based on local setting against the background of 
the Pallava and Chola empires of old. The historical novel 
provides ample scope for narration and thus for the deve¬ 
lopment of prose. Kalki adopted a simple and lucid style 
in a humanistic vein, but never sacrificing elegance and 
equipoise. Besides the historical novels he has written 
other novels like Tydgabhiimi, Alai Os’ai, and he was also 
a Tamil journalist of a high order. Though he has followed 
Western writers in respect of the plot, he has woven the 
stories in his own way. His style of writing has inspired 
several of his younger contemporaries and thus he hsis 
contributed to the development of Tamil prose in no small 
measure. 

Now there appear quite a large number of realistic 
novels and several promising writers have risen in the field. 
The increasing popularity of the novel has its direct infllu- 
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ence on the growth of the prose. However, it is not always 
that a high standard of elegance is maintained either in 
respect of the plot or of the style. The fantastic taste of 
the Talkie fans and the imitation of certain low types of 
Western novels have adversely affected the patterns of the 
novels and short stories as well as their prose style. Occa¬ 
sionally the attempt at employing pure Tamil is noticeable. 
While this by itself is a welcome feature, more often than 
not, the style is wasted on unworthy themes, and hence it 
becomes an artificial and stilted misfit. 

V 

The short story is essentially a product of modern 
times, and it owes its inspiration almost exclusively to the 
West. Though the Tolkdppiyam speaks of a pattern of 
prose suited to story writing and though stories occasionally 
occur in certain classics, the short story as such is a feature 
of recent development. In this sphere, too, Fr. Beschi led 
the way, but it has proved immensely popular at the hands 
of the Tamil writers of this century. Sporadic attempts 
made by V. V. S. Aiyar and Marai Malai Adikal have been 
ably followed up by writers like ‘ Kalki ‘ Pudumai Pittan ’, 
Rajagopalan and a host of others. Now the writers of 
short stories are a legion. The didactic feature of many 
of the earlier stories was far too obtrusive. But, more 
recejilly ihe writers employ realistic themes, based on 
situations of every day life, particularly of the middle class 
society. The despicable lot of the widow, ihe overbearing 
tyranny of the mother-in-lav/, the pitiable position of the 
unemployed among the educated, the consequences of the 
disintegration of the traditional joint family system—these 
and similar features have provided endless themes at the 
hands of imaginative writers. This tendency has received 
its reinforcement from the ^Vestern models. Several stories 
found in Western languages have been either translated or 
adapted. Pudumai Pittan’s translations of stories have 
appeared in two volumes, while his independent stories 
reveal, not infrequently the influence of Kipling, Tolstoy 
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and other foreign writers. K. P. Rajagopalan, too, has 
produced several realistic stories of his own, in the midst 
of which, he has translated into elegant Tamil the famous 
story of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

It is important to observe that the serious type of story, 
not necessarily didactical in aim, but elegant and edifying 
in itself is not much in favour now. In the West though 
even the vulgar type of story has frequently appeared, 
there have continued to eirise ennobling stories of a high 
order, in resjiect of the plot, delienation of character and 
the style of narration. Perhaps it is not impertinent to 
suggest in this connection that the novel and still more, 
the short story demand a distinct elevation to a high and 
elegant standard. That would not only ennoble the prose 
style of I'amil but also the social outlook of the Tamilians. 

VI 

Even more than the novel and the short story, the 
essay of the modern type owes its origin to the Western 
model. The essay, as ‘ a loose sally of the mind ’ and yet 
appearing ‘as a skilful piece of art, had attained a high 
standard of proficiency in English and several other Euro¬ 
pean languages even by the 18th century, and has been, 
since then, develop>ed enormously. In Tamilnad, as else¬ 
where, the most prominent agency for the popularisation of 
the essay as well as the short story is journalism, particular¬ 
ly through periodicals like the Quarterlies, Monthlies and 
Weeklies. In this direction, too, the original lead in Tamil 
Nad, was given by the Christian missionaries. The earhest 
pieriodical journal, the Taviil Patrika was begun in 1831 
through Missionary effort. This journal provided pre¬ 
eminently essays on religion and theology, though articles 
of secular interest, too appeared occasionally. About the 
middle of the 19th century there arose several monthly 
magazines, established by the missionaries in the extreme 
south of Tamil Nad. The S'uvis'e^a Prabala VUdkkam of 
Nagercoil, the Narpotakam, Jndna Snehan, and Dina 
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Vartamdni of Palayarokottai and Des'opofcdri of Neyyoor 
were some of the most prominent among them. The 
primary object of these journals was religious propaganda. 
Nevertheless, _ they helped the growth of the essay as a 
literary production. They were pre-eminently intended 
for the common masses and, therefore, they were written 
in an easy and intelligible style. 

This initial impulse given to the essay provided the 
impetus for Tamil scholarsbf the land to turn to the writing 
of essays on secular themes. In 1865 certain Hindu scholars 
started the journal called the Viveka Vilakkam with the 
object of drawing the attention of jjeople to the glaring 
superstitions which permeated the Hindu .rt-bout 

the same time there appeared the Amrita Vachani, and 
still later the Viveka Chintdmani which were all intended 
to provide an up-to-date knowledge on current affairs and 
to improve the position of women in particular. Soon the 
S'en Tamil of the Madurai Tamil S'ahgam appeared as a 
high class literary journal, while the Siddhdnta Dipikai 
arose as a periodical devoted to the S'aiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. 

Now there are myriads of Monthlies and Weeklies, 
devoted to essays and short stories. But, more often than 
not, the story seems to hustle out the essay. This tendency 
deserves to be altered. Much more than the short story 
or the novel, it is the essay that calls for a judicious and 
balanced exposition of ideas. Cogent marshalling of facts, 
persuasive reasoning, lucid presentation and accurate 
expression are essential requisites of a good essay. In 
fact, the standard of prose aftMned in any language is 
judged largely by the proficiency shown in producing clear, 
well reasoned and coherent essays, presenting idea’s lucidly 
without sacrificing accuracy. Neither rhythm nor allitera¬ 
tion in prose should be achieved at the expense of accuracy. 

A certain measure of commendable progress has been 
reached by writers like Chelvakkesavaraya Mudaliar, 
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Dr. Swaminatha Aiyar, Marai Malai Adikal, T. V. Kalyana- 
sundara Mudaliar, Pandithamani Kadiresan Chettiar, 
N. M. Venkataswami Nattar, Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, K. V. 
Jagannathan, T. P. Minakshisundaranar, Dr. A. C. Chettiar 
and Dr. M. Varadarajan. They have devoted careful 
attention to the subject-matter as well as to the style. 
Some of them, particularly like T. V. Kalyanasundara 
Mudaliar, attained a high level of excellence even in the 
matter of presenting the most abstruse concepts in simple 
and readable style. But, on the whole, the essay as a lite¬ 
rary form deserves much greater attention than has yet 
been devoted to it. True, the essay is promoted by the needs 
of schools and colleges ; periodicals are on the increase 
and several promising aspirants are in the field. But essays 
of the scholarly type, dealing with the higher realms of 
thought, have to be attempted much more systematically 
than has been done as yet. The higher range of thought 
in Philosophy, History, Literary and Art criticism, not to 
speak of the Physical and Natural Sciences has still to be 
handled by competent writers. 

vn 

In respect of the need for developing the art of express¬ 
ing up-to-date scientific knowledge, much remains to be 
achieved. In this sphere, too, the/heginnings made by 
Western scholars almost a century ago deserve to be 
emulated on a much larger scale than ever before. As early 
as 1830 a history of the world was written in Tamil by 
Dr. Schmidt. Dr. Carrol wrote in 1855 the earliest Tamil 
book of Algebra, while David Solomon published the 
Ksetraganitam, the earliest Tamil book on Geometry. 
S. P. Green produced books on Chemistry, Pharmacopoeia, 
Physiology and Astronomy, all based on Western works. 
Rhenius wrote on Nature and Geography, while Arnold 
produced a treatise on the history of the World. A remark¬ 
ably interesting work prepared by Charles Xavier in 1857 
was the Jati VHakkam, which provides an anthropological 
and sociological study of the castes and tribes of Tamil 
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Nad. Although the style adopted in these early works left 
much scope for improvranent, the bold beginnings under¬ 
taken by the foreigners were indeed inspiring. 

But even a hundred years after these pioneering efforts, 
although niunerous school books have appeared on the 
Sciences, still the progress achieved in the sphere of 
advanced scientific studies is by no means adequate. This 
is a situation which calls for immediate and careful atten¬ 
tion. Regarding the pattern of technical terms to be 
adopted, expert committees have been appointed and they 
have done some useful work. But, still the fundamental 
question as to the desirability or otherwise of foreign 
technical terms has led to protracted controversies with the 
result that vexatious confusion has ensued. It is time that 
a final decision on a uniform terminology was taken and 
adopted. Perhaps, in the present situation, it would be 
easier and more appropriate to employ the English techni¬ 
cal terms wherever necessary rather than hastily invent 
cumbrous equivalents for them in Tamil. This step would 
facilitate advanced study and specialisation in the Sciences. 

Equally imperative is the need for settling the parti¬ 
cular pattern of prose that has to be systematically culti¬ 
vated. An unduly prolonged controversy has continued as 
to whether extraneous words are to be eschewed or 
absorbed. On this question feelings have run high and 
considerations of political implications have delayed a final 
settlement. Whether the written language should closely 
correspond to the spoken tongue or whether a pure and 
unmixed pattern is to be sedulously cultivated are ques¬ 
tions which have produced acrimonious differences of 
views. On this matter, loo, a prompt decision is impera¬ 
tive. Otherwise, an artificial caste distinction may arise 
in respect of literary works which will handicap the unity 
and advancement of Tamil prose. Total purism in style is 
as unreasonable as the wholesale adoption of hybrid 
coUoqualisms marring the individualistic traits of Tamil. 
Perhaps a spirit of accommodation can be counselled. 
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Wherever suitable Tamil words have been in vogue, by 
all means, they alone should be employed. At the same 
time non-Tamil words which have been used for a long 
time and for which easy Tamil equivalents are not avail¬ 
able may well be continued. If the new enthusiasm for 
the regional language is to be turned to good account and 
if the volume as well as the quality of prose literature on 
all subjects is to improve, these controversies have to be 
settled, and settled soon. 



From Wisdom’s Antique Home 

JOHN SPIERS 

By the use of the tenn Wisdom of South India we 
hasten to say we have no intention of fostering any political, 
regional or other rivalry. But, as G. T. Garrat has said 
about New Delhi architecture, there is a damnosa hereditas, 
a heritage of ruin, entrenched in North India. The spirit 
of the North has been flattened by a succession of over¬ 
lapping, devastating invasions. The result is a psychic 
anaemia. 

As in the mechanized countries of Europe and America, 
or wherever the process called progress thrusts its fungoid 
growth of packing-case buildings, concrete highways and 
its glittering array of gimmicks. North India has suffered 
for millennia from they same desolation of spirit. It may 
not be long before this same disease of the soul of man 
insidiously attacks the quiet corners of South India too, but 
there is at least still time to sound a warning note before 
we lose sight altogether of that most antique but precious 
commonsense which we mean when we use the word 
Wisdom. 

Social and Spiritual Values 

The mechanical measurement of values results in a 
distorted appraisal of what is worth-while for humanity. 
Last month we referred to hub and rim cultures. We said 
that in the coolie could be found the secret ingredients for 
the emergence of the Yogi. Outside, in mechanical esti¬ 
mation, the coolie is a nobody, mere robot hands, limbs and 
strong back to clear away muck, to be employed like an 
animal to push a cartload. But he has certain rich vertical 
characteristics which redeem him in spiritual content, 
giving him a status far beyond his deplorable social 
condition. 
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This indeed is partly true of the dispossessed of society 
everywhere, but poverty’s brutalizing effects have been 
less noticeable in the Indian coolie for the reason that he 
is the living heir of an ancient legacy which has inwardly 
nourished him with a spiritual dignity, in spite of a cruel 
pariah fate. 

The pariah-coolie can be easily transformed into a res¬ 
pectable civilized man. A little learning, hair-dressing, 
tailoring and the assimilation of the superficial tricks of 
etiquette, with some of the accessories of modern life, such 
as the Parker pen and the Swiss watch, and he will be 
indistinguishable from the standard type who at present 
feels modern and in the forefront of the world today. Pro- 
bably also our Pygmalion-coolie could make a tolerable 
standard speech at any club or university dinner. Western 
social values are noL so hard to acquire. 

But when we think of transforming his dialectical 
counterpart, the gimmick-educated product of the rim- 
culture into the contemplalive-motivated human being, the 
task is well-nigh impossible. We have to deal with an 
interior soil which is usually blighted and sterile. That is 
why, and not for pliysiological reasons, it is so very hard 
for the “ modern ” man to become a Yogi. 

Interior values go counter to the external. Values 
dei>ending upon mastering a skill can be somehow acquired. 
Values arising from human understanding cannot be 
attained at all through action and skill. Stillness, silence, 
reason, contemplation and insight are necessary concomit¬ 
ants, and also a certain indiffere’nce to what is happening 
in the world, and an outward kind of lazy relaxation, an 
attitude quite counter-balanced however, by the steady, 
bright awareness within. This is the Yogi-character, and 
this is implicit in the South Indian coolie, and it is from 
this kind of nature that the Wisdom-Teacher or Guru is 
born. 
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Why Gurus are Unpopular 

When the notion of the Guru is presented, there is 
always an uncomfortable tension aroused, even in India. 
Why is this ? We are familiar with the biblical story of 
Martha and Mary ; the one was the busy bee full of homely 
and home-making virtues, ever active and serviceable ; the 
other, apparently a lazy, good-for-nothing was neverthe¬ 
less praised against all conventions, by a Wise Man, because 
she took time off at an inopportune moment to sit at His 
feet just to absorb His words. Why did she do so ? 

Both these questions are rooted in a Guru-situation 
which demands some analysis as it is basic to the under¬ 
standing of the Wisdom of South India. We can dismiss 
the modern resentment at anything savouring of piety and 
the goody-goody. The Gurus have all been fairly hetero¬ 
dox in matters of religious behaviour. For them the 
Sabbath was made for man and not vice-versa. They have 
always been regarded as disturbing elements in society and 
religion. 

No, the chief reason for the dislike of the Guru is really 
a form of intense spiritual envy or jealousy. The special 
name for this in Sanskrit is asuya. All the pretenders to 
Wisdom invariably recognize the wise man, He arouses 
their immediate opposition. They feel in terrible danger 
of exposure. Comfortable face-values can no longer be 
maintained in the presence of a Guru. The folly and absur¬ 
dity, passed-off as spirituality, gets a death-blow. All forms 
of caste harshness, brahminical and patriotic, and conceits 
due to ancestry, wealth, position and academic pretension 
are quickly disposed of by a few penetrating remarks. 
Nobody likes this sort of thing. 

The Guru cannot help being a revaluator of fixed 
notions. Even if he would like to, he cannot hide his wis¬ 
dom. Truth is as much a habit with him as hypocrisy is a 
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habit with the majority of respectable conformists. So his 
presence is naturally a source of deeply-rooted antagonism 
to the social ego. He is therefore smeared with all kinds 
of charges — of being a corrupter of youth (like Socrates), 
a danger to the state and to religion (like Jesus) an icono¬ 
clastic rationalist or Buddhist in disguise (like Sankara) 
— or just impossible or mad. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find the Guru rousing the spiritual envy of those whose 
secure ways of life are exposed as basically false. The 
man who knows what he is talking about is just an intolera¬ 
ble nuisance. 


Wisdom as a Ruling Science 

The Wisdom Teachers are not opposed to the social 
advantages of mechanics and invention. Everything sup¬ 
porting the genius and intelligence of humanity is welcome. 
But the two sides of human nature, the material and the 
spiritual, must be neatly adjusted and not be, as at present, 
all lopsided because of the emphasis on superficial achieve¬ 
ments. Material values have lo be delicately and unitively 
related to Wisdom values. Values emerging from the 
world of physics such as the usefulness of atomic energy 
have to be subordinated to higher values coming from more 
important biological facts, such as the single human species. 
“ A common energy for the common man’s welfare " would 
be the formula here. To realize this all the time in all 
human affairs requires a more imperative or commanding 
science to crown the rest. This science is the speciality of 
the man of unitive vision, the Yogi, and its name is Dialec¬ 
tics. This Greek term means uniting {yukta, yoking) both 
sides of a given situation together in the interests of the 
universal. It is this science of Dialectics or Yoga which is 
the mark of Wisdom in the world. In this the Guru is the 
qualified expert. 

Some day the history of' contemplative man will be 
written. June divided human beings into two types, the 
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introvert and the extrovert. There is the nuin who looks 
and lives within and the man whose life is tvimed outwards 
to action and physical pleasure. But it would be more 
correct to say that both types of human character are 
present in every human being. The one usually dominates 
over the other because of several factors, mainly of an 
environmental nature. The environmental factor has 
enabled Wisdom to survive in out-of-the-way places like 
South India. That is why it is a cause for alarm when the 
environment suffers a change, as when this long-sheltered 
region is imperilled by both unsympathetic extroverts and 
by an internal indifference to the present danger. 

South Indians are indeed disturbed by the alien flood 
steadily rising around their cultural doors, but they are 
generally inclined to see its superficial aspects and to think 
of it merely in terms of political action. This is highly 
coloured by a new kind of local linguistic patriotism which 
itself is foreign to their ancient culture and best interests. 
The surge of the world flood can be met best by a world 
approach, outside the merely comparatively trivial Indian 
or Asiatic situation ; and such a world approach accords too 
more easily with South Indian’s deepest cultural roots since 
in prehistoric times South India was part of a civilization 
which was global in character. 

So it is to that antique background that we now turn 
for a glimpse of part of the history of contemplative man. 

The Aryan Myth 

The figures reproduced in Values cover this month 
form the starting-point of such a history. Central is the 
earliest known representation of the Yogi. It is both pre¬ 
historic and pre-Aryan. It is the enlarged drawing of the 
impression of a steatite (soapstone) seal found in the north¬ 
west region of the Indian sub-continent, at a village called 
Mohenjo-Daro, on the banks of the Indus, in what is now 
part of Pakistan. 
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The first Indus Valley discoveries were made by acci¬ 
dent in the winter of 1923 by a staff member of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Mr. R. D. BaTnerji. Later excavations 
have yielded overwhelming evidence of a revolutionary 
order which turns completely upside down all the theories 
connected hitherto with the ancient history, of India. A 
new history and a new prehistory has yet to be written. 
As for its relation to the history of Indian philosophy, the 
full import of these discoveries is hardly recognized. 

Prior to this discovery of a civilization akin to that of 
modern South India and extinct Sumeria of 4000 B.C.. the 
belief was almost universally held that the Aryans came 
to India as a superior people who civilized the great mass 
of India s inhabitants. It was taught that everything that 
was worthwhile, from civic life to the common crafts, from 
the arts of life to the institutions of government, up to 
religion and philosophy in India, was entirely due to the 
“ noble ” or “ Aryan ” newcomers. 

This of course was their own account. It was foisted 
upon the pages of history and it was accepted even by 
scholars and historians. No other record was of course 
available — the Aryans had seen to that. They also propa¬ 
gated the legend of having come to India very many 
thousands of years b.c. 

“ Indra Stands Accused ” 

Well, the truth in time comes out even out of the grave, 
as it were, of the great cities the Aryans destroyed. The 
eloquent records revealed by the diligence of excavators 
and from other sources that we now know to look for has 
utterly shattered the whole of this self-propagated myth. 

We are now able to see that the very reverse of the 
Aryan picture of Indian history is true. The Aryans are 
seen to be just like any other group of pillaging destructive 
invaders. They had the advantage of a new weapon of 
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war, the fast spoke-wheeled horse-chariot. Their date of 
entry is more or less agreed upon by reliable scholars to 
have been about 1700 to 1500 b.c. 

The chariot-using horde not only advanced into India, 
burning the cities and destroying all records ; they also 
advanced into Sumeria in South Mesopotamia and further 
West into Palestine, into Asia Minor and as far as Greece. 
Each locality gave them a new name, but the common 
features everywhere are too weighty to be overlooked. 

In distant Greece the coming of the Achseans and the 
later wave of Dorians, who brought the Olympic deities 
(who ousted slowly the prehistoric Dionysian religion), and 
of course the horse-chariot, are all points in common with 
what happened elsewhere. In Asia Minor they were the 
Mitanni who specialized in horse-training with chariots and 
exported them to Egypt, the date here being well esta¬ 
blished, for Amenhotep I of Egypt got his chariots about 
1550 B.c. A particularly ferocious group of Aryans were 
a terror even to their own kin in India and became the 
Asuras or Assyrians “ who came down like a wolf on the 
fold ”, again with the war-chariot. All over the Fertile 
Crescent, from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, the 
overlords spoke a language recognized as “ Aryan ” by 
philologists and distinct from the agglutinative speech of 
the people which had affinities with the language-group 
now spoken only in South India and a few odd corners of 
the rest of India as living fossil elements, and known 
collectively as Dravidian. 

From the philosophic point of view we see that the 
Aryans, wherever they went, were of the mainly extro¬ 
verted type common to all aggressors. Their deities give 
them away, since their gods were their hypostatized values. 
As Prof. Stuart Piggott remarks in Prehistoric India to 100 
B.c. (Pelican, 1950, p. 260) ; 
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Indra, (in the Rig Veda ).. ,is the apotheosis of 
the Aryan battle-leader; strong-armed, colossal, 
tawny-bearded, and i>ot-bellied from drinking, he 
wields the thunderbolt in his more god-like mo¬ 
ments, but fights like a hero with bow and arrows 
from his chariot. ‘He is strong, yoimg, immortal 
and ancient,’ as Keith puts it; his appetite is enor¬ 
mous and he devours prodigious quantities of beef, 
porridge and cakes, swUling them down with the 
intoxicating soma or with mead, and both his 
drunkenness euid its after-effects are described with 
convincing fidelity. (It is) artless barbarism... 
so cvuiously transmitted in the sophisticated 
Sanskrit verse. 

In the Rig Veda (I, 53), Indra is praised for “over¬ 
throwing twice ten kings of men ” and “ destroying castle 
after castle ’’ of the non-Aryans, who are said to be nose¬ 
less (anasa), dark-skinned, and speaking an unintelligible 
speech. But they had vast stores of gold which the Aryans 
grabbed. These forts and castles were formerly thought 
to be mythological, for they were somewhat out of accord 
with the Aryan picture of a mass of primitive uncivilized 
people. But now, as Prof. Wheeler says in Ancient India 
(No. 3, 1947, p. 88) : 

The recent excavation of Harappa may be thought 
to have changed the picture. Here we have a 
highly evolved civilization of essentially non- 
Aryan type, now known to have employed massive 
fortifications, and known also to have dominated 
the river-system of north-western India at a time 
not distant from the likely period of the earlier 
Aryan invasions of that region... On circum¬ 
stantial evidence, Indra stands accused. 

We can certainly look in vain for anything of the con¬ 
templative life or the yogic disposition in this ancient Aryan 
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society or in its early literature such as the Rig Veda. As 
far as concerns the life of Wisdom, the Aryan contribution 
has just been another damnosa hereditas referred to earlier. 

Historians and Guesswork 

The pre-Aryan people of Mesopotamia referred to the 
Aryans as the Amurru, “ people who had never known a 
city,” The word ur for city, common to the whole region 
from Palestine to Cape Comorin, inclusive of that Ur where 
Abraham was born, still survives in the languages of South 
India, where thousands of place-names have this suffix. 
The place-names on the prehistoric map of Sumeria and of 
modem South India are so similar that you might think 
you were in rapport with one consolidated territory. The 
Bangalore where this is written is really the anglicization 
of Bangal-ur, for example. 

Step by step, from site to site, from the Indus Valley 
to Minoan Crete in the Mediterranean, When one gathers 
together the findings of various experts in archaeology, 
anthropology, mythology, linguistics, geography and even 
ancient hydrology, and when one looks at it all from the 
viewpoint of Southern Asia rather than from that of Wes¬ 
tern Europe, a new image of the past slowly swims into the 
imaginative eye. 

Of course it is guesswork based on much diffuse and 
scattered fact. But all prehistory and much of what passes 
for recorded history is mostly the guesswork of experts 
who, provided they have enough university degrees and 
good publicity, get away with almost anything. It is a 
kind of academic browbeating. This need not trouble us 
here where the facts, evidence and affinities are so over¬ 
whelmingly plentiful. In this respect Piggott for instance, 
is better qualified than his contemporary Woolley because 
he is capable of seeing the Eastern historical scene with 
Oriental awareness. Piggott, for instance, is quick to note 
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the televance of the pipal tree (ficus religiosa), that ancdent 
sacred fig under which the Buddha like the prehistoric first 
Ypgi, Siva, sat in contemplation. But when Woolley finds 
a chain of golden pipal leaves at 6000-year old Ur of the 
Chaldees, he is mentally still dreaming of dear old Bnglish 
woodlands and calls them “ beech leaves ”—as if the beech 
tree ever grew in the tropics of Asia ! 

Ecstatic Religion 

In surveying all these ancient civilizations we find a 
common religious attitude which is ecstatic and virile. The 
bull and the hngam or phallus, the leafy glade, the sacred 
tree and the wild animals all belong together, with the high 
place for worship, the use of oil for anointing, and the 
temple pool for the ritual bath or baptism, while the wor¬ 
shipper is alternately in a frenzied abandon of terrible 
dancing joy and at other times simk in deep mystical union 
with the moon-crowned or horned God. It is there on the 
frescoes of the Palace of Minos in Crete, or in the wall- 
paintings of the mysterious Etruscans in North Italy. We 
find it referred to (naturally in horrified terms) in the 
Bible, in the worship of the Golden Bull or Calf (a “ retro¬ 
gression ” which shocked Moses), and we can trace its 
symbols on pottery right across Eastern Asia from the 
shores of India to the shores of the Mediterranean. In the 
Bacchae of Euripides too, where one of the curious legends 
concerning Dionysos is dramatized, we are told that the 
God came from Asia. He intoxicates everyone with his 
divine madness and like a Pied Piper of the Absolute goes 
off with the women of the court into the mountain-forest. 

Dr. Jane Harrison, writing of Dionysos in The Myths 
of Greece and Rome (Benn. 1928, pp. 75-77) provides us 
with some comment which might well apply to the type 
of religion we are discussing as common throughout the 
whole of this East-West, region.. 
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The worship of Dionysos has one characteristic that 
distinguishes him from the other gods, and is of 
special interest in helping us to understand the 
making of a god. Dionysos is always accom¬ 
panied by a worshipping band, a thiasos... 
Dionysos is the god of ecstasy... By becoming 
one with the god he had projected, the worshipper 
of Dionysos attained immortality. That is the 
doctrine of each and every mystery religion. No 
one sought to become Zeus, or Athene, or Apollo. 
That would have seemed folly and insolence. 

And she quotes the following from Euripides : 

Invocation to Dionysos 

Appear, appear, whatso thy shape or name, 

O Mountain Bull, Snake of the Hundred Heads, 
Lion of the Burning Flame ! 

O God, Beast, Mystery, come ! 

And then comments : 

The mystery gods represent the supreme golden 
moment of Greek m 3 rthology. They are,caught, 
fettered for an instant in lovely human shapes; 
but they are life-spirits barely held ; they shift 
and change. Dionysos is a human youth, lovely 
with curled hair, but in a moment he is a wild bull 
and a burning flame. The beauty and the thrill 
of it! 

Barely held — yes — because they were quickly ousted by 
the Aryan family of gods, by Zeus Pater (Sanskrit Dyaus 
Pitar), Ouranos (Varuna), Hulios (Surya), etc. But the 
tree and the dance left their old traces, and we have the 
Christmas Tree and the Maypole and other peasant relics 
of the old Dionysiac religion. The sacred stones and circles 
have all their silent message for the modem Dionysian. 
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This prehistoric religion is still the dominant religion 
of India. It is not a religion much distinguished by sacred 
books. It is linked with that natural pantheism or hylo- 
zoism which recognizes deity in stone, river, tree and 
animal, as well as in man. The messages of its graven 
images are profovmder and more affective to the naturally 
contemplative coolie-pariah masses than the mere repetition 
of fixed creeds. Frenzy is still possible and can be indulged 
in unashamedly. The individual man or woman worship¬ 
per can enjoy the luminous or divine shivering to find 
peace of mind. 

Indeed, a pinch or even a good dose of this genuine 
ecstasy infused into the hard sin-soaked core of modem 
Christianity would go a long way in making many people 
healthy and sane, particularly if they could throw off the 
heavy weight of guilt, shame and sin. The Siva religion 
is one of joy. The very name of the Deity means Auspici¬ 
ous One. 

As the greatest breakers of the natural law of human 
kindliness themselves and with a guilt conscience, the 
Aryans hated this God of the people, and emphasized the 
darker aspects of His nature. The Aryan spirit is far too 
much in evidence in the world at large, A revised look 
at history, bearing in mind what is already self-evident in 
South India, gives us warning of what breaks up human 
solidarity, so that we can be on our guard. 

India’s Cultural Roots 

A religion of happiness and joyous abandon encourages 
the arts of peace and culture. Whatever is best in Indian 
cxilture derives its origin, either directly or by adoption 
from the over-nm pre-Aryan peoples. Graecia capta 
ferum victorem cepit, et artes intulit agresii Latio. “ Con¬ 
quered Greece took her savage conqueror captive, and 
introduced the arts into rustic Latixun." While the whirl- 
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wind destruction was furiously raging, a centripetal trans¬ 
formation was slowly going on and, imwittingly, the cul¬ 
tured vanquished had the task of civilizing the conquering 
invaders, those, “ who had never known a city.” 

The entire plan of the cities and the very style of the 
houses, as we now know, from the evidence of the npns, 
and by comparison with their faithful existing patterns 
still enduring in the Tamil South, with their pillared inner 
courts, exact replicas of the houses reconstructed at Ur of 
the Chaldees and at Mohenjo-Daro, were adopted by the 
Aryans when at last they had to settle down. They took 
the credit to themselves, and only these latter-day dis¬ 
coveries have given the show-down, after 3500 years of lies. 

And so too with the arts and industries—the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, of wheat and barley and most probably rice, 
brickmaking, drainage, ox-transport and shipping, the 
domestication of bull and buffallo, goat, sheep and pigs, the 
ass, horse and elephant, and sculpture and writing, games 
and measurement. 

India has this year gone over to the decimal system of 
coinage. The Indian rupee has been divided till now into 
sixteen annas. This curious measure, we now know, is a 
further proof of the dependence of the Aryans on the civili¬ 
zation they found in the Indus Valley. For the counting 
there, as proved by the innumerable weights found, ran in 
the ratio of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, etc. (see Piggott, p. 181). 

The early Indian and non-Aryan culture survived in 
the South due to a set of fortunate circumstances. Nature’s 
own defences of great forests, mountains and deep seas, 
provided a safe cultural “ island ”. There were also the 
defences of Dravidian Andhras and later that brave people, 
now known as Marathas, at one time spread across India 
from coast to coast, a people speaking an Aryan language, 
it is true, one which had been forced upon them by circum- 
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stances, but who were and still are, apparented to the an¬ 
cestors of their Dravidian cousins. 

A very large percentage of the peoples of North India 
are of the same prehistoric and pre-Aryan stock as the 
Marathas and the Dravidians. But, unlike the South, they 
have been living unhappily in a region wide open to land 
invasions. The exposed plains of the North have been the 
open battlefield of period ic external aggressors — Greeks, 
Sakas, Scythians, Kushans, Huns, Gujaras and Mughals, 
followed in recent times by Europeans. All this has dis¬ 
rupted the continuity of life, preventing that development 
of deep cultural roots which long-established security 
ensures. After a period lasting perhaps 1500 years, the 
early “noble” barbarians managed to build up in North 
India a society which developed a hierarchical caste system, 
and invented a literary Esperanto called Sanskrit, out of 
the tribal dialects of their ancestors, and about the fifth 
century a.d. reached a cultural peak during the reign of 
the Guplas. It was the age of Kalidasa. He was a devotee 
of Siva and it is an irony of fate that the greatest period of 
Aryan glory elevated to the supreme height of literature 
the God of the people they had originally despised. 

Two-Way Traffic in Sanskrit 

While the brahmins were more and more consolidating 
their theocratic position through Sanskrit, we have to note a 
counter-movement going on inside Sanskrit itself due to 
the subtle skill of the Gurus. We can illustrate this by the 
way we are ourselves using the English language in Values 
to give expression to ideas which are entirely novel to 
British or ‘ American ” thought. Skilled theologians 
like the late Dean Inge were quick to recognize what they 
deplored as the “ Orientalization ” of Europe through 
European languages. In the same way, through the sub¬ 
lime poetry of Wisdom-poets like Kalidasa, and even more 
so by outright Guru-philosophers like Sankara, Madhva 
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and Ramanuja—all from the South but recognized as the 
greatest philosophic trio of India — the Aryan thought- 
citadel was itself invaded from within. Ideas stemming 
from the relativistic Vedas were revalued and given a subtle 
contemplative character. 

The ideological result was that while the Sanskrit 
framework remained, its living “ Aryan ” body was in¬ 
habited by a “ Dravidian ” soul. It only remained for later 
Gurus such as Narayana Guru (1854-1928) to complete the 
reformulation of Indian thought by bringing all this re¬ 
valuation of spirituality into the open. 

Thus the language of a dominant priesthood has been 
reformed by the poets into a language of literary beauty 
and by the Gurus into a model for the finest philosophic 
thought. Its cultivation now need no longer be felt to be 
obstructive to the resurgence of the age-old open values 
belonging to the true pre-Sanskrit or pre-Aryan spirituality 
or culture of India. 

Historical. Clarification 

The survival in South India of a culture of ancestral 
affinity with the stable trading civilizations of 6000 years 
ago, and the many links disclosed by the evidences from the 
Indus Valley and by further review of the pre-Aryan world 
from the Mediterranean to the Coromandel, clears up much 
that is baffling. We^ have to remember too that “ geologi¬ 
cally, the present desert exreas of the Sahara and Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, etc., were fertile grasslands up to 1000 B.C.” 
as Woolley informs us (Digging Up the Past, Benn, 1933). 

Sayce was astonished in discovering, 70 years ago, that 
logs of Malabar teakwood were used in the temple of the 
Moon at Mugheir and in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King of Babylon. A kind of checkers game found at Ur is 
still in use by the peasantry of South India, 5000 years later. 
The same Babylonian names for deities (long dead and 
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gone) are used by the Todas of the Nilgiris in their sacred 
chants (kwarshms) — names like Ishtar, Enlil, Sin, Ninlil, 
Anu or On, and Ninurtha — a neat piece of linguistic 
archaeology discovered by Prince Peter of Greece (see 
his Monograph, Madras Govt. Museum, 1951). 

The saddle type of grinding-stone used for grinding 
spices (and not, as most Western archaeologists suppose, 
for corn) found almo.'^t universally in Ihe pre-Aryan world, 
in the Mediterranean and Egypt etc., is still indispensable 
in South India — but not, oddly enough, in North India, 
where alien influences as elsev.'here, have long obliterated 
its use. Even when shifted to totally new and modern 
environments such as Singapore, in kitchens of the latest 
design, with electric stoves and refrigeration etc., the 
women of South India retain this prehistoric grinding 
stone, and I have even known Indian families to take it 
with them to Europe. ' 

We can now understand too why there was a literary 
blackout up to the time of the Buddha, altho\igh the Indus 
Valley seals contain hxindrcds of distinctive ideographic 
characters, and although the oldest Tamil records speak of 
former lost works. The Aryans were thorough in their 
destruction of ihe records. 

We can also make a fairly accurate guess as to why 
the Tamil Guru Tirm'alluvar, 2000 years ago, had to remind 
the Tamil people of the low value of meat-eating. He was 
probably dealing with a new custom introduced from out¬ 
side. This accounts also for the emphasis on ahimsa by 
both the Jain Guru Mahavira and by the Buddha. The 
appeal of all these Gurus was direct to the people, and not 
to the Vedic texts. As Nataraja Guru once told me during 
a discussion on this subject, vegetarianism comes natural 
to the South Indian, and that among no other people is this 
virtue so greatly established. 

5 
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The Romans complained that the South Indians refused 
to eat the wheat they brought. What then did they eat ? We 
can only suppose it was rice. It amazes the meat and wheat 
eaters th^'the coolie is able to work hard “ on a bowl of 
rice.” Nutrition experts are puzzled, and yet all their pro¬ 
paganda in ” Scientific ” or “ Statistical ” defence of the 
kind of food they have been accustomed to, makes no im¬ 
pression on the South Indian—nor, for that matter, on any 
of the rice-eaters, whether in Spain, Italy, Greece and the 
whole of South-East Asia or in South China and distant 
Japan. And yet rice is distinctly a puzzle for the palaeo- 
botanist. Nobody Icnows its origins, nor when it was first 
cultivated. Of all crops to raise it means the hardest 
labour, with more processes to get it in suitable palatable 
form than any other grain. But the rice-eaters refuse to 
exchange it for .anything else. One reason is perhaps that 
it dige.sts so well, particularly in a hot climate. It suits the 
contemplative personality also which is a point worth men¬ 
tioning here. That the Gurus of India took some heed of 
character diagnosis from the types of food consumed, is 
seen from Vyasa’s verses in the Bhagavad Gita, XVII, 8-10. 

Ex Ohiente Lux 

‘‘ Out of the East, Light " was the ancient Roman pro¬ 
verb, still used as poliiical capital by the modern spokesmen 
of Indian nationali.sm. But it had and still has a meaning. 
The Romans brought their gold to South India (rich finds 
have been found from Malabar right across South India 
to the Madras coast), and the Periplus tells us they even 
brought their temples, even as the British brought their 
churches. But religious movements were not one-sided. 
An ivory statue of Lakshmi has been found amid the ruins 
of Pompeii near Naples, vdiich gives a date at least prior 
to the first century. Eusebius reports the visit of an Indian 
philosopher to Socrates. Rawlinson the historian says 
“ India was nearer to Europe in the first century A.D. than 
at any time up to the middle of the nineteenth ” (Legacy 
of India, p. 16). 
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“Ivory, apes and peacocks ” were carried to the courts 
of kings like Solomon, millions of dollars worth of pepper 
went to the barns of ancient Rome : but also wisdom. The 
old cities of the Mediterranean were all familiar with the 
Indian traders. These were not the Aryans. They hated 
the sea and put a religious taboo upon sea-travel. But such 
taboos did not affect the South Indians. They went on 
with their pre-Aryan knowledge of ship-building,, colonized 
Indonesia, and went as far as Siam and Indo-China. And 
wise men also travelled. The distinctive Zen form of Bud¬ 
dhism was taken to China in the sixth centiiry by the South 
Indian known as Bodhidharma. Meanwhile all the out¬ 
casts of other lands found a safe persecution-free asylum in 
the South. At Cochin the Jews have one of the oldest 
synagogues in the world, and there is the legend strongly 
held of St. Thomas landing at Muziris (now Cranganore) 
and going across countr^to be martyred at a little hilltop 
near Madras. Buddhists, Jains and even Brahmins, hunted 
from North India, came South for refuge. 

The consciousness of the South Indian is soaked in 
numinous legend and philosopliy. Long dynasties of Guru 
and saints have found it a place for tranquil life with a 
tolerant and understanding audience. Not only is the South 
Indian non-aggressive (an attitude which is not to be con¬ 
fused with cowardice, for lie is as brave eis anyone else), 
but ho is almost indifferent to his own unique heritage of 
Wisdom. Perhaps he takes it as normal and feels asto¬ 
nished that his common-sense attitude is not general in the 
World. To parody what Pater said of Mona Lisa, the South 
Indian is “ old as the rocks among which he sits ’’ in medi¬ 
tation. For he loves to sit for hours, maybe under a pipal 
tree, even like the ancient Siva of Mohenjo-Daro. He is 
never out of sight of some holy temple of Siva or Parvati 
with white steps mounting up past pillared shrines from 
base to summit, vital living acropolai, where the prehistoric 
chank shell is blown with its thrilling spine-tingling sound 
of otherness. 
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He is right. His world is timeless, and all the long 
record of history we have delved into here is, contempla¬ 
tively-speaking, after all, a small matter. But the analyti¬ 
cal mind of the modem man needs this material as a via 
media, because his mind is conditioned that way. So- 
called fact has to be met with so-called counter fact, so 
that the neutral truth can be reached, and mere “fact” 
forgotten. 

Today, South India is near — part of the world net¬ 
work of air transport. And yet there is the psychological 
or spiritual gulf still to be crossed, for which a revalued 
history may be one of the means, so that the thought¬ 
mode of the man of action may come closer to that of the 
contemplative. The Wisdom of South India is also huma¬ 
nity’s, centred in this negative region of the world, but 
still capable of replaying its perennial role for the better¬ 
ment of all. The South Indian by his nature rarely speaks 
of himself. It is therefore our privilege to present, even 
in a rather haphazard way, a little of his largely unsus¬ 
pected antique treasure of culture and Wisdom. 

We have plea,sure in reprinting the above article which appeared in 
•Values’, Vol. II. No. 10, July 1937 (Editor). 



Dravidian Philology 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
1. Two Aspects of Dravidian Studies ; (a) DRAVinjAm 

IN ITSELF AND (b) JDrAVIDIAN AND ArVAN 
vis-a-vis EACH OTHER 

The study of Dravidian has its own special place within 
the range of Humanities in India. Dravidian Linguistics 
has had already a hundred years of history, and the main 
lines of this history have been traced by a Dravidianist 
from Czechoslovakia, Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, in the recent 
Number of the “ Archiv Orientalni ”, the Journal of the 
Oriental Institute of Prague. 

Ever since the foundations of Dravidian Linguistics 
were laid by Bishop Robert Caldwell in his epoch-making 
work ‘ The Comparative Philology of the Dravidian Lan¬ 
guages of South India ” published from London in the 
year 1856, the two-fold aspect of Dravidian Linguistics 
has been recognised. One is the study of Dravidian in se 
that is, its study as a speech-group with its own origin 
and lines of development, with a view to form a correct 
appraisement of the internal history of the language. 
But at the same time, the other aspect of Dravidian 
Linguistics was envisaged by the founder of the Science 
— it was of Dravidian Linguistics and Philology — 
vis-a-vis the Linguistics and Philology of the other great 
family of speech in India, namely, the Indo-Aryan. The 
handling of Dravidian from a linguistic point of view by 
recognised masters of the linguistics science in Europe and 
in America has established beyond doubt that genetically 
Dravidian represents a speech-family which is quite distinct 
from the Indo-European to which the Aryan of India 
belongs. Nevertheless, scholastic speculators mostly with 
a theological bias have not been wanting in India, after 
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Dravidian studies became fully established in the country, 
who fondly hoped to link up Dravidian with Indo-Aryan, 
looking upon the Dravidian languages in their essence as 
derived ultimately through some kind of Prakrit or kliddle 
Indo-Aryan from the Old Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit, the 
language of the Gods and the Rishis. Those attempts have 
displayed a considerable amount of ingenuity in maintain¬ 
ing the thesis of the Sanskrit origin of the Dravidian 
languages, but they can safely be relegated to the lunbo 
of forgetfulness. It may be that ultimately in some very 
distant prehistoric time, families of speech which have 
shown separate histories right up to their oldest periods, 
of which we have evidence, might have been ultimately 
related to each other or derived from a common source. 
Scholars in Europe have similarly attempted to show a 
connexion betv/een the Indo-European and the Semito- 
Hamitic families, and similarly between Indo-European and 
the Ural-Altaic families and even between Finno-Ugrian 
Languages of Europe and the Munda or Kol languages of 
India. But we are not concerned with speculations relating 
to this remote past with which we have no direct connexion, 
or for which there is no real evidence. 

The two aspects of Diavidian linguistic studies are 
however closely connected with each other, and there is a 
very deep and underlying connexion between them. It is 
gradually becoming evident that from very early times, 
ever since Aryans and Dravidians came face to face with 
each other on the soil of India (and in all likelihood even 
outside the soil of India) in areas where Aryan and Dravi¬ 
dian appear to have been current side by side, there has 
been a profound interleavening of the one by the other. 
With his vision of the man of genius, this matter was also 
touched by Caldwell when he began his investigation into 
the nature of Dravidian. While he established a case for 
a pure Dravidian background for the culture of the Dra¬ 
vidian speaking peoples from a study of the native elemertt 
in Tamil and other Dravidian languages, the profound 
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influence exerted by Indo-Aryan on Dravidian did not 
escape his notice. Similarly also the idea of a Dravidian 
substratum and a later and a conscious borrowing from 
Dravidian by Aryan was also not precluded by him. From 
the early stages of the relation between these two languages 
(during what may be described as the prehistoric age of 
Indian civilisation, when the two peoples with their distant 
and independent “ language-cultures ”, before racial, lin¬ 
guistic and cultural fusion became sufficiently advanced), 
the Aryan speech started to influence Dravidian ; and 
Dravidian also began at the same time to modify Aryan. 
This was not a one-way traffic. There was considerable 
give-and-take, and tViis changcid the nature of the two 
languages and made them approximate towards each other. 
The fusion of races which started to rniscegenate Aryan and 
the Dravidian speakers even before both of them found 
themselves in India, together with the fusion of other ele¬ 
ments in the Indian population on the soil of India with 
both Aryan and Dravidian (like the Nishadas of the dark- 
skinned Austrics and the Kiratas or the yellow-hiied Mongo¬ 
loids!, gave rise to the birth of the Indian Man during the 
close of the Vedic period, as the late Dr. F. W. Thomas of 
Oxford has given his opinion, in con.sidcring this very 
fundamental point in the evolution of the Indian people and 
Indian culture. Already in the Vedic speech we And 
plentiful evidence of the influence of Dravidian as much 
as of Austria in phonology, in some aspects of morphology 
and also of syntax, and, of course, in vocabulary and idiom. 
In this way the Dravidian speech which became restricted 
and suppressed and gradually ousted in Northern India (its 
speakers through what has been aptly described as “ the 
compulsion of events ” accepting the language of the 
Aryans), left its impress upon the Aryan speech in the form 
of a substratum. The importance of this substratum 
increased as the centuries passed. So, too from the earliest 
age of the Tamil and other cultivated Dravidian languages, 
in the Deccan and in South India, we find considerable 
amount of influence from the Aryan language. The study 
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of this give-and-take between the two speech families in 
India has its own important place in the exclusively specia¬ 
lised study of both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian ; and the 
history of Dravidian as well as of Indo-Aryan therefore 
cannot be described as capable of being all-inclusive with¬ 
out a reference to the influences exerted by the other 
family. 

2. The Back-ground of a Universal Humanity in the 
Study of Language and Culture of any people : the 
THEORY of “ HeRRONVOLK ” OR “ ChOSEN PeOPLE 

Latterly, when I used to begin my classes with my 
students, I would ask them to free their minds from certain 
pre-conccived notions and generally accepted views, which 
were both unscientific in approach and erroneous in facts ; 
and it was necessary (o eradicate this from their minds 
before they could profitably do any scientific work in their 
study and investigation. There is an easily understandable 
weakness which is almost universal, viz., that each people 
looks upon itself as representing the high water-mark of 
perfection. If it is an ancient people with a history and a 
civilization of its own, it generally has the idea that it is 
the most ancient people in the world and the most civilised, 
and it has explicitly or implicitly the divinely ordained 
task entrusted to it by the Divinity or Destiny to improve 
and save humanity and incidentally, to dominate humanity 
— politically or culturally. Many modern peoples who 
have made phenomenal advance in the various sciences and 
arts during recent centuries also share in this superiority 
complex, though in a different way. India is no exception 
to this, and ordinarily an uncritical Indian — a Hindu who 
takes certain things for granted, has no doubt that his people 
are the most ancient people in the world, his religion in the 
form of Hinduism (as he sees it or he finds it described in 
the ancient Sanskrit texts) to be the most ancient and the 
most natural religion in human history, and the Sanskrit 
language is for him the veritable Language of the Gods 
which was created as a perfect speech and which goes back 
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to untold millennia and is the source of all the languages 
of the world. With such a person, Hindu history as dimly 
perceived from the ancient and medieval legends as in the 
Vedic literature, the Epics and the Puranas can be traced 
back to thousands of years from now in an unbroken 
record ; and the history of no other ancient people is com¬ 
parable to the history of the Hindus in antiquity. With 
him the most enlightened mother-nation of antiquity who 
gave civilisation to all the nations of the world and who 
anticipated most of the modern discoveries even in science 
and crafts was of course the Hindus. The literature of 
Sanskrit is looked upon as being the repository not 
only of the highest kind of spiritual wisdom and philosophi¬ 
cal thought, which cannot be approached by any other kind 
of spiritual wisdom or thought but also of the most inclusive 
scientific thought and scientific achievement, and we should 
try to resuscitate all these unknown or misunderstood mass 
of wisdom and knowledge and achievement for the rehabili¬ 
tation of modern man in his physical, mental and spiritual 
planes. This is of a piece with the ardent faith which many 
modern Christian sects evince in the spiritual infallibility 
and the all-inclusiveness of not only the spiritual but also 
the mass of material knowledge presented by the Bible as 
the veritable Word of God. This attitude cannot be per¬ 
mitted in any one who is seriously thinking of making an 
objective study of human history and culture and is keen 
on investigating a human science like that of linguistics. 
So I used to exhort my pupils to get rid of these three basic 
superstitions;—which I would call three uncritical assump¬ 
tions—they were generally in the habit of making and which 
I would seek to dispose of in the following way : (1) (a) 
India is not the most ancient nation in the world : there 
were after all a composite people bom when the human 
race as a whole had advanced considerably down the high¬ 
way of history. Hindus after their formation as a people 
with Sanskrit as the main vehicle of their culture brought 
their own special contributions for enriching the sum total 
of human civilization, and there were other nations also 
6 
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who in their specialised domains made at least equally 
great contributions, e.g., the ancient Mesopotamians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Chinese. 

(b) Sanskrit is not the most ancient mother of all 
languages; neither it is the most perfect of all lan¬ 
guages. It has its own greatness, and, like all human 
achievements, its own limitations. As a means of expres¬ 
sion, naturally one has to admit that English as a modern 
language is miles ahead of Sanskrit, possessing, in addition 
to its ever increasing vocabulary in all the sciences and in 
all departments of life and thought, a vocabulary undreamt 
of in Sanskrit, this great advantage over Sanskrit that it 
can borrow expressive Sanskrit words for its own needs in 
the raw, so to say, and without the least difficulty. 
Sanskrit is basically Indo-European in its structure and in 
its Sprachgut. or speech commodity of roots, affixes and 
words. But it is also quite a composite language with its 
own historical development, and it has borrowed plentifully 
from other sources to enrich itself. 

(cl It is silly to think that with the holy land of India 
as their home and Sanskrit as their background, the ancient 
Hindu people were the salt of the earth and were specially 
favoured of God Almighty, as much as the Jews thought 
that they were the “ Chosen People of the Lord ”, and as 
most Christians and Muslims think that they also are God’s 
elect because of their belonging to a certain religion which 
is believed to be God-ordained — a kind of arguing in a 
circle. 

(d) I also tried to bring it home to them that the history 
of India is a part of world history, and therefore it is to be 
studied against this background. ’iVhen the evidence from 
other countries show that the Aryan or Indo-Aryan speakers 
entered the threshold of history not earlier than the second 
half of the third millennium before Christ (say, after 2,500 
B.c.) it would be highly unhistorical to take Indian anti- 
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quity with the Aryans as an important factor in the set¬ 
up to any period like 3,000 or 4,000, and even 5,000 B.c. 
and it would, of course, be absurd to relegate the Aryans 
to an age of geological antiquity, like the Miocene or the 
Pleistocene period. 

This international background we frequently lose sight 
of when we are anxious in a spirit of self-exaltation to take 
our national moorings back to remote antiquity ; and this 
is a feeling shared by us with many other nations. 

3. A COMMON Pan-Indian Civilization and 
Culture 

There is another matter which I would like to bring 
very much to the serious consideration of all workers on the 
Human Sciences in India. Despite certain differences 
which are connected with the area and the age, the cultural 
milieu which we find in the existing specimens of Indian 
literature, embracing such diversified worlds as those of the 
Vedic on the one hand and of Sangam Tamil on the other, 
the highly cultivated literature of the medimvel North 
Indian Aryan speeches on the one hand and the oral litera¬ 
ture of the various Adivasi or Aboriginal and backward 
peoples of India on the other — oral literatures which have 
been collected only during the last 100 years and even 
much less — there is a common Indian atmosphere about 
it all. This is particularly noticeable in the cultivated and- 
sophisticated literatures in the various Indian languages. 
In spite of this diversity which is easily noticeable, there is 
a common Indian background, a common Indian character 
in all the literary output of India, as much as in most other 
aspects of Indian civilization and culture, from the Hima¬ 
layas to Cape Comorin, which have been conceded even 
by a very objective, and at times, to some extent, unsympa¬ 
thetic student and critic of the Indian social and cultural 
background, like Sir Herbert Risley. 

As a matter of fact, when I first studied through 
English translation specimens of the oldest literature of 
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Tamil, viz., the Sangam Literature, I was struck with 
wonder by the novelty presented by it vis-a-vis that of 
Sanskrit and other Indian literature which belong frankly 
to the atmosphere or orbit of Sanskrit. It was the Tamil 
social atmosphere in the oldest period which seemed to 
present some points of contrast with that presented for 
example by the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the 
Puranas and Classical Sanskrit literature, and by mediaeval 
literatures which are found in the South Indian Dravidian 
languages as much as in the North Indian Aryan languages. 
The approach to life in Tamil literature — its romantic 
atmosphere — presented something unique in the domain 
of Indian literatui'e. Thus the Old Tamil division of love 
into two broad categories or classes, viz., Kalavu and Karpu 
(the former indicating a kind of free love between grown 
up young people which we find as a natural thing in most 
primitive society where the relations between adolescents 
or young men and women are not highly conventionalised 
as in a more advanced society, and the latter indicating 
regular orthodox love after legal marriage which is given 
the precedence in the relations between the two sexes) 
appeared to me as something going against the rigidly ortho¬ 
dox spirit of Sanskrit or so-called Aryan literature. Then, 
again, the treatment of love as it was elaborated in the 
earliest Tamil writers, on which the prescriptions given in 
the Tholkappiam were based, seemed to me to present 
something quite novel and something independent of the 
Pan-Indian Sanskrit background. Thus the elaborate inter¬ 
relation between the various types of topography — 
Kurinchi, Mullai, Neytal, Marutam and Palai with the 
various aspects of life and economic and cultural back¬ 
ground as well as the sentiment and practice of love, seemed 
to me what they certainly are, viz., something quite original 
for the Old Tamil literature. The artistry as well as the 
novelty of all this filled me with enthusiasm, and there 
was a desire in me to accept the position that in this matter 
we have something which distinguishes Tamilakam from 
the other areas of India 2,000 to 1,500 years ago. It was 
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also very definitely stated by enthiisiasts of Old Tamil 
that the percentage of Sanskrit words was exceedingly 
small, and similarly the proportion of what may be des¬ 
cribed as Sanskrit ideas was also very limited; and both 
these facts seemed to establish the absolute independence 
of the Tamil tradition in literature (as in the Sangam 
Classics) from that of Sanskrit. This certainly became a 
very positive source of inspiration in creating an easily 
understandable sense of legitimate pride in the originality 
and comparative antiquity of Tamil literature and Tamil 
culture ; and it therefore contributed very largely to the 
feelings of exclusiveness which has at the present day 
received the support of certain other factors, some social, 
some political, others religious, appear to impress an 
observer from outside. 

And yet, as I found almost immediately by a closer 
study of the Sangam tests (of course through English trans¬ 
lation), I was not at all in a strange land. In spite of some 
pleasing and very definitely original features, the atmos¬ 
phere of these oldest specimen of Tamil literature was very 
much the same as that of say, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana and of the Puranas, in the essential or basic 
things. The language (wherever I turned to the original) 
appeared strange indeed, when one thought of the pure 
tatsamas or unmodified Sanskrit words which are found in 
such large numbers in most Indian languages. But after 
going through (at a much later time, of course) the 
masterly monograph of Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai on the 
behaviour of Sanskrit and the other Aryan words when 
they were admitted into Tamil and became naturalised 
there, much that was strange and unintelligible became 
clear and familiar, and known faces began to show them¬ 
selves, so to say, from behind the new. It gave me a thrill 
to discover that Sanskrit Sabha became aval in Old Tamil 
and similarly hundreds of words like sandhi, sahasra, Aja, 
Ptirvdfddha, S'rdvana, kdvya, dharma, Gopdla, Kanyakd, 
sthuiid, strl, tulasi, loka, brdhmana, drdnl, sneha, d€sa etc. 
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etc., became equally transformed, and disguised in their 
(transformation, into forms like anti, dyiram, Ayan, Purd- 
pim, Avani, kdppiyam, tarumam, Kovdlan, Kanndki, tunam, 
ti, tuldi, ulaku, pdrppan, toni, neem, deem, etc. etc. Yd 
deva-ndmdny akhildni dhatte : it is the Supreme Divinity 
which is known by all the differing names of God and the 
various gods, which occur among men ; and so I was happy 
to discover Vislmu in Mai or Mriyom, Kumara in Murugan 
or Ceyyon, Turga in Koravai, and some other familiar gods 
and goddesses in their new names in South India. The 
worlds of thought and religious perception were absolutely 
the same—these were those of Brahminical science as in 
Sanskrit grammar and of Brahmanical Hinduism as in the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas, with the 
Vedas as their background, with the fire of the yajna and 
the homa and the flower of the puja and the devarcana and 
with the Brahmanical conceptions of the four Vamas and 
the four Agamas which had been accepted by the people 
of ancient Tamilakam — and perhaps helped by them in 
these new developments as in North India, in addition 
there were the thought-worlds of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists. The conunon philosophical notions of Karma 
and Samsara the ideals of dharma, artha, kama and 
mok^ham (so tersely and beautifully defined by Avvaiyar 
the sister of Tiruvalluvar, in her stanzas on aram, porul, 
inham and vitu) and many other notions which are pan- 
Indian, are there. It appeared to me to be in the fitness 
of things that the Kural the greatest didactical poem of 
India, was but a treatment of Muppal or the Tri-varga of 
Dharma, Artha, and Kama, the sage wisely leaving the 
consideration of the fourth varga of the Catur- 
Varga, viz., Moksha, to individuals according to the way 
in which they reacted towards the unseen Reality. It will 
certainly be impertinence to try to teach one’s grand¬ 
mother, and one need not carry coal to Newcastle. What 
struck me long long ago was that in spite of its many 
obvious and outstanding points of originality which furnish 
some/'of its most pleasing features there cannot be any 
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doubt that Old Tamil literature cannot be dissociated from 
Sanskrit and other Indian literature, but belongs very 
much to the orbit of pan-Indian Hindu literature, taking 
Hindu in its most comprehensive sense. This is much 
truer of the compositions of the Saiva Saints, the Nayan- 
mars and the Vaishnava devotees, Azhvars, who are the 
glo^ of Tamilakam and of India, compositions which, by 
their profundity and beauty and by their divine as well as 
human quality, have enriched the spiritual life and aspi¬ 
rations not only of Hinduism but also of the whole of 
Humanity. 

4. “ Aryanism ” AND “ Dravidianism ” 

Offence and Defence. 

The uncritical notion of the superiority of an Aryan 
race in spiritual and mental culture which came to 
India hand in hand with the ideology of a comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages as well as the 
Linguistic Palaeontology of the original Indo-European 
speaking people was in some vital aspects an anticipation 
projected back to 3000 to 4000 years from now of the supe¬ 
riority of the Indo-European speaking peoples of Europe 
like the Spanish and the Portuguese, the English and the 
French and others in the history of their colonial expan¬ 
sion from 1450 which gave them political and economic 
predominance in the modern world. It was accepted 
(after the development of Indo-European linguistics and the 
formulation of an Indo-European race and culture brought 
about by the discovery and study of Sanskrit in Europe) 
as a very simple thing, viz. the process of empire-build¬ 
ing by the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the English and 
the French, and other European peoples going to the 
countries of “ the coloured races ” all over the world and 
making an easy political and cultural conquest of them, 
either in toto or in part, was just the'repetition of a similar 
process which happened 3000 to 4000 years from now, a 
process which the Indo-Europeans from their problemati¬ 
cal homeland in Central Asia (or somewhere in Eastern 
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Europe) began expansion into the lands of the various 
pre-Aryan peoples. Some of these pre-or-non-Aryan 
peoples were highly advanced in civilisation, but the Indo- 
Europeans everywhere made an easy conquest of them 
and imposed upon them their language, culture and 
religion — the basic things of their civilisation. In this 
way certain wide tracts of the world became Indo-Euro¬ 
pean in speech — like the whole Western Europe, Italy and 
Greece, and Iran and India. In all these countries, the 
highest achievements of ancient and early mediaeval civi¬ 
lisation took place under the lead of Indo-European speak¬ 
ing peoples, particularly in Italy and Greece and Persia and 
India. So much enamoured were the European peoples of 
the basis of their own culture as supplied by the ancient 
Romans and the Greeks that they came to an easily under¬ 
standable conclusion that nothing better or higher than this 
was produced in ancient civilisation ; and in the comity of 
these most advanced peoples of antiquity place was found, 
sometimes grudgingly and sometimes with enthusiasm, 
for Iran and India also, as representing the easternmost 
branch of the Indo-European race. A tacit acceptance of 
Indo-European or Aryan superiority in the scheme of 
things in the ancient history of Man in Europe and in 
Southern Asia, the Near East and India, was looked upon 
as axiomatic in the study of history. 

When we were boys at school over fifty years ago, we 
were taught in the first few pages of our Indian History 
that India was a land inhabited by dark-skinned savages 
and barbarians who had no culture of their own and they 
were civilised by a stronger and better organised race of 
superior men, tall and fair-skinned and comparable to the 
present-day Europeans, who were the “ Aryans ” ; they 
brought the light of civilisation to the country of the 
benighted pre-Aryan peoples like the Dravidians and the 
“ Kolarians ” and the “ Mongoloids ” and others, made an 
easy and inevitable conquest of them through their superior 
organisation and discipline as well as military power, and 
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established themselves as a white ruling aristocracy in a 
dark man’s land. This view naturally was flattering to the 
amour propre or self-love of the upper classes in India who 
first took to European studies and along with them accept¬ 
ed the theory of this Aryanism. This Aryanism also estab¬ 
lished in the minds of most Indian youth the idea that 
whatever was great and noble and inspiring, human and 
civilised, and full of significance for the whole of humanity 
in Indian or Hindu civilisation, emanated from the Aryans 
while whatever was dark and degrading, superstitious 
and unreasoning, originated among the suppressed pre- 
Aryan peoples. The Indian body-politic had more or less 
acquiesced itself into this view, which fitted with the new 
Herrenvolk ideology of the British and other European 
ruling races, in India and elsewhere. 

But a closer study into the question was gradually 
bringing home to us that this veiy simple and to a large 
extent romantic and imaginative reconstruction of ancient 
history could not hold. It was being discovered, so far as 
India was concerned, that we have to consider a conflict 
as well as ultimate harmony of different ideologies and 
different cultures in the country, and this harmony is 
what we find in the present day Hinduism. Researches 
into archaeology and antiquities both in India and outside 
India gradually put the Indo-Europeans in their proper 
place in the scheme of things, in the evolution of early 
civilisation in both Asia and Europe. It was found out 
that the earlier pre-Indo-European peoples like the 
Egyptians, the Sumerians, the Akkadians and the 
Asianic and Mediterranean peoples on the one hand and 
the Chinese on the other were the real founders of civili¬ 
sation ; they independently in two areas of the world (those 
of the near East and the far East) laid down the basis of 
civilisation for the whole of hiimanily. We have to leave 
out the third area in the New World, that of Mexico, 
Central America and Andean America, where original 
cultures appeared but were later on destroyed by the on- 
7 
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slaught of the Spanish fury in the 16th century. The 
Indo-Euopeans were originally very backward Nomads or 
semi-Nomads in the great Eurasian plain to the south of 
the Ural Mountains; and from there anticipating the 
inroads of the Celts, the Germans and the Slavs into 
a civilised Greeco-Roman world — at a much later time; 
disruptive bands of these primitive Indo-Europeans came 
down to the south and west and east; and through hostile 
as well as through friendly contacts, they came in touch 
with the civilised peoples of Greece and Asia Minor, Egypt 
and the other lands of the Near East, and also of Northern 
India. These Indo-European Nomads sought to destroy 
the earlier culture whenever they had the upper hand. 
But ultimately, as they were weak in numbers, they got 
assimilated with the earlier inhabitants, the inner vitality 
of the ancient cultures proving too strong for these 
“ Splendid Barbarians ", who came with their strong orga¬ 
nisation ^and discipline, and, it must also be conceded, with 
a certain amount of mental and social qualities which 
enabled them to act as the dominating factors in the many 
parts of the world where they found themselves. Their 
languages were an index of their mentality which appears 
to have been both reasonable and imaginative ; and this was 
one of their strongest points, particularly when this lan¬ 
guage found itself as the language of the conquerors 
among peoples who lacked cohesion and unity by reason 
of their diversity of speech ; which appears to have been 
the case particularly in Iran and in India. 

A just and proper estimate of the contributions made 
by the various peoples in India is now resulting from this 
new approach to the problem of Indo-European partici¬ 
pation in the shaping of history in ancient Ein'ope, the 
Near East and India. In the meanwhile the new discove¬ 
ries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa and other sites in 
India, and elsewhere oqteide India, were bringing to light 
the glories and the vitality of a pre-Aryan civilisation in 
these lands. The pre-Aryans were finally coming to their 
own. 
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A very large element in Brahmanical Hinduism is 
definitely not of Aryan origin, but it is all pre-Aryan- 
Austnc, Dravidian and Mongoloid. This view point is now 
generally admitted. It may in the future be further 
established that even in the religion and culture of the 
Vedic age the latest phases of which belong, according to 
a sober estimate to which 1 subscribe, (to round about 
1000 B.C.), there was a large modicum of pre-Ary an-Dra¬ 
vidian Nishada or Austria and Hirata or Mongoloid 
notions and practices, which were only Sanskritised by 
being rendered into the Vedic speech of the Aryans, who 
came in as a new and unsophisticated nomadic people 
tremendously impressed by the earlier and more civilised 
inhabitants of the Punjab and Sindh areas and Western 
as well as Gangetic India in general. What had happened 
in many other countries e.g. the case of the Semitic 
Akkadians in Mesopotamia taking over bodily the religion, 
including the Gods and the rituals, of the earlier Sume¬ 
rians, but not the language of the latter could have equally 
well happened in pre-Vedic India — giving us ultimately 
the cults and the culture including possibly many of the 
rites we find as forming the basis and the background of 
a good deal of Vedic literature as we now have it. 

The pendulum is now swinging to the other end. 
The supposed descendants of the earlier peoples of India 
who were considered as not belonging to the superior con- 
querring Aryan race, so long were not articulate because 
of their general lack of higher education and of a know¬ 
ledge of the implications of this ideology. The supremacy 
of the upper classes in the affairs of the States, parti¬ 
cularly during the late mediaeval and early modern times, 
and with special force in British times, was gradually 
becoming realised. A resentment against this assumption 
of Aryan supremacy was coming into the field ; and the 
re-discovery of Old Tamil literature, both by Tamilians 
and non-Tamil peoples which so far as the English read¬ 
ing public in India is concerned commenced with that 
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great pioneer work of V. Kanakasabhai Pillai on “ The 
Tamils 1,800 years Ago” published in 1902, with the 
editing of Old Tamil Texts by scholars like V. Swami- 
natha Aiyar and others, and the discovery of the pre- 
Aryan Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa civilisation, brought 
in something positive in the rehabilitation of a rather 
belated form of Dravidian nationalism or Dravidianism, 
particularly in the Tamil country. The continuous harp¬ 
ing of Aryan supremacy ushered in the inevitable reaction 
— a passionate faith in and fervour for, even an adora¬ 
tion of a Dravidian supremacy. I need not take note of 
other factors in this matter, which are working not on the 
surface, but deep down in the sub-conscious region of the 
mind. 

The situation is unfortunate to the extreme for a 
realistic and scientific study of the question. There have 
always been unthinking and unreasonable protagonists of 
the so-called ‘ pure Aryan ’ culture as in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture beginning with the Vedas onwards. A sense of 
Hindu superiority has also been working here. This 
superiority complex was the only ideological solace for a 
large section of people during the two centuries of our 
helplessness before British colonialism and imperialism. 
Far too many people, even among those who were familiar 
with the modern and scientific thought-world for an objec¬ 
tive approach to history which was brought to us by the 
literature of Europe through the English language, have 
even now maintained an implicit faith in the historicity 
of the Purana Myths and Legends and Traditions. This 
was of course of a piece with the faith in the absolute 
truth of the Myths and Legends of the Jewish people as 
presented in the Old Testament, which we see even now 
acting as a powerful leaves in the minds of large sections 
of both Jews and Christians all over the world. Hindu 
antiquity, based on the Puranas, was taken to a fabu¬ 
lously ancient period in which b.c. and a.d. had no mean¬ 
ing. Even some highly advanced persons with a scientific 
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training belied that training by framing a scheme of 
chronology which furnished for Hindu history definite 
dates going back to 5000 b.c. and more, all on the basis 
of the statements which were legendary, if not mythical, 
embedded in the various Puranas. A retort to this 
kind of reconstruction of Hindu history which was sup¬ 
posed to be just Aryan history, we find in those ardent 
supporters of Tamil antiquity which would take back the 
history of the first Sangam to 7000 to 8000 years from now. 
The incongruity or irony of it all is that legends which are 
sequels of, or similar to those found in the Sanskrit Pura- 
involving the same Indian Hindu divinities like 
Sivan or Siva and Muruga or Kumara, and Hindu Brahma- 
nical rishis or sages like Agattiyar or Agastya, are 
invoked-legends which themselves do not evince any sense 
of cultural or religious separatism or opposition. It is just 
an attempt to counteract one kind of menial immaturity 
by another and this is all that can be said about it. 

5. The Indian Synthesis in Race, Language 
AND Culture. 

The fact of the case is fundamentally this : a special 
kind of culture, in a particular geographical unit with a 
more or less similar economic background and a common 
history, arises out of a comingling and fusion of different 
types of cultures (which might have originated in diffe¬ 
rent milieus), coming together and flourishing with the 
same background. To put it more tersely: National 
cultures arose out of International contacts and conflicts 
and compromises. The same thing has happened in India. 
The same thing is happening in the New World. One of 
the greatest instances of racial and cultural synthesis is 
presented by India ; and in its profundity and its all- 
inclusiveness, not even the miscegination of races eind 
cultures which is proceeding in America at the present- 
day is comparable with it. I need not discuss this matter 
once again, as I have mentioned it before, I have given 
my views about it elsewhere. The great fact remains that 
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the ancient culture of India, the Hindu culture, as we have 
it, is the joint work of members of the various races with 
their diverse languages who come to settle and to live 
side by side on the soil of India from immemorial times. 
Possibly it was the Nishada or the Austrics, ancestors of 
the Kol peoples, who supplied the first element in this 
synthesis leaving aside the negroid peoples who preceded 
them and who appear to have disappeared from the soil 
of India. Then came the Dravidian speakers, who are 
believed by some (and this is a view to which I subscribe) 
to have been originally a Mediterranean people, connected 
with the builders of the pre-Hellenic Aegean civilisation in 
Greece and the connected Islands and Western Asia Minor. 
Then the Kiratas or Mongoloid peoples, speaking dialects 
of Sino-Tibetan, were the third great element in the 
synthesis of the Indian Man, although their influences 
appear not to have penetrated further south than the 
Deccan. Finally, we have the Aryans, who gave the 
finishing touch to Indian civilization and helped its formu¬ 
lation by supplying its chiefest means of expression in the 
Sanskrit language. The Aryans came as a Herrenvolk or 
Ruling Nation dominating the earlier peoples, but in India 
also it was a case of “ Greece capturing her Captor The 
Aryan language was something which became a unifying 
factor in the welter and conflict of speeches in North India 
where peoples speaking Nishada or Austric, and Sino- 
Tibetan and Dravidian dialects were living side by side. 
The Aryan language had its great opportunity in the lin¬ 
guistic Babel already presented by the pre-Aryan peoples 
in North India. Large masses of peoples in Northern India 
took up the Aryan language, and in the process of adjust¬ 
ing Aryan to their needs they modified it profoundly, so 
that it became transformed from Vedic to Classical Sans¬ 
krit and simultaneously to the later Prakrits and subse¬ 
quently the Modern Bhashas or new Indo-Aryan Lan¬ 
guages. The later post-Vedic phases of the Indo-Aryan 
speech represent something more than the normal trans¬ 
formation of the language in the mouths of the descen- 
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dants of the original Aryans — they represent also to a 
very large extent the transformation of a foreign speech 
in the mouth of other peoples who accepted it by gradually 
giving up their own. The Sanskrit language shows a pro¬ 
found assunilation to the Dravidian and other pre-Aryan 
speeches ; and the great fact remains that in the evolution 
of the Aryan speech on the soil of India the pre-Aryan 
speakers — Dravidians, Austrics or Nishadas, and Kiratas 
or Mongoloids, Sino-Tibetan speakers, i.e. all had a hand. 
The Phonetic System, and to some extent the Morphology, 
and particularly the Syntax and the Vocabulary of the Old 
Aryan speech as in the language of the Rig-veda changed 
into those of classical Sanskrit (such as we find, for 
example, in the two great Epics and the Puranas in 
the first instance) and into those of the Prakrit or Middle 
Indo-Aryan speeches. A new people came into being — 
in North India through Anuloma and Pratiloma marriage ; 
and also in the Deccan and South India through large 
masses of North Indian Aryan speakers, Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans, Jains and Buddhist, coming at different 
periods from very ancient times down to the present ages, 
whether as merchants or adventurers, teachers and 
artisans, land-hungry settlers and refugees, and settling 
down among the people and profounding modifying them 
in every way. In this way we have the Hindu people of 
history representing a commingling of the various racial, 
linguistic and cultural elements ; and Sanskrit, the modified 
Aryan language in India, became the vehicle of the new 
civilisation which was being built up. It became an irresist- 
able force as it became a sort of creation of more advanced 
groups among all the sections of the Indian people ; and 
it did not and could not meet with any serious opposition 
anywhere on the terrain of the whole of India. The spirit 
of Sanskrit was approximating to the spirit of the pre- 
Aryan speeches. When Sanskrit entered into the second 
stage of its development as a great vehicle of thought and 
science, it approximated still further to the mental basis 
and thought pattern of the pre-Aryan peoples as indicated 
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in the Syntax of the non-Aryan languages. The long com¬ 
pounds of Sanskrit, it has been suggested, were the direct 
result of the habit of juxtaposition of words, of a combin¬ 
ing of different words all uninflected into a single unit 
which is the basic characteristic of an agglutinative speech 
like Dravidian. A large percentage of the common words 
of Sanskrit, as the researches of successive generations of 
specialists in this field of enquiry beginning with Caldwell 
right down to the present-day workers like T. Burrow 
and M. B. Emeneau and F. B. J. Kuiper and others would 
show, are from Dravidian and Austric. Looked at from this 
point of view, any notion of an inherent antagonism in 
spirit between Sanskrit as an Aryan language par excel¬ 
lence and Tamil as a Dravidian language in extremis repre¬ 
senting two conflicting points in Indian Philology, has got 
to be thoroughly revised. 

6. Need for an Objective Scientific Attitude 
IN THE Study of Linguistics as a 
Human Science. 

What is wanted is a purely objective appraisement of 
the facts which have been already gathered and which 
remain also to be gathered from all available sources. We 
must have in the first instance a scientific i.e. rational 
evaluation of the historical process along which the vari¬ 
ous Dravidian languages have developed. There is no 
room for arbitrary proceeding in this matter. Linguistics 
is a modern science, and we cannot speak of it in the 
manner in which Voltaire did when the science was not 
yet born, by saying that in the study of words the vowels 
have no value and the consonants have very little. In the 
evaluation of a language, we ought to be able to tell from 
the look of a word when exactly it was in use, and when 
and how it developed the form in which we see it. The 
situation for the Dravidian languages unfortunately is not 
so satisfactory as in the case of the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages because of the very rich variety as well as un¬ 
questioned antiquity which is presented by the materials 
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in these languages. Yet scholars are slowly and certainly 
arriving at certain pbsitive results in the appraisement of 
the history of Dravidian. A case in point is the general 
loss of sibilant sounds in the South Dravidian speeches 
which appears to have taken place sometimes between the 
3rd century b.c. and perhaps the 6th century a.d. The 
question of the devoicing of possible original voiced stop 
sounds in Old Tamil is another matter which is exercising 
enquiries into this vexed question of Tamil Linguistics. 
The case of transformation of the vowel sounds and of the 
final vowels is another problem of Tamil. 

We should first of all try to discover the individual 
line of development for the various Dravidian languages, 
which are to be studied with this end in view both inde¬ 
pendently and comparatively at the same time. When a 
certain amount of positive evidence is obtained bearing 
upon the development of the various Dravidian languages 
individually, we could then proceed to formulate some¬ 
thing about the history of primitive Dravidian as a whole, 
passing from the known to the unknown. 

For a school of Dravidian Linguistics to flourisli in 
this ancient centre of South Dravidian Cul’.ure, there nrtust 
be absolutely impersonal and impartial scientific attitude 
as far as it is humanly possible to achieve it. The work 
of the previous workers in this field who have been actuat¬ 
ed by this scientific mind, for example Caldwell and Gun- 
dert and Kittel and K. V. Subbayya and L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and others, has to be taken into account. This study 
of Sanskrit and other Aryan elements in the Dravidian 
languages has been very ably envisaged by Anavarata 
Vinayakam Pillai and has been followed by similar 
attempts by other scholars for the various other cultivated 
Dravidian languages. In this element of borrowing from 
Sanskrit we have got to have a rigid classification accord¬ 
ing to epochs and periods when these borrowings took 
place; and these epochs and periods have left their marks 
on the forms of the words themselves, when we consider 
8 
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the phonetic laws or habits under which they were modi¬ 
fied. These should be very carefully looked into and 
established epoch by epoch for the various Drayidian 
languages ; as much as we can similarly trace the advent 
of Sanskrit words as borrowings—as Semi-tatsamas or 
modified Tatsamas which entered the North Indian Aryan 
languages at different periods of their history. The deve¬ 
lopment of the morphology in the declension on the noun 
and the conjugation of the verb, the formative affixes 
etc. also presents a very fruitful field for research ; and 
fortunately we have now a band of well-equipped young 
scholars who speak the various Dravidian languages — 
Telugu and Kannada and Malayalam and Tamil, who are 
making conspicuous contributions for the development of 
the science. 

7. Two Essential Equipments now vital in India 

FOR investigation IN ‘ PHILOLOGY ’ 

(a) Phonetics and (b) Historical 
AND Comparative sense. 

Talking about equipments, a linguistic investigator 
must in the first instance possess what has to be consider¬ 
ed as the sine qua non for the worker in the linguistics 
of any speech ; ho must first of all have a very thorough 
grounding in the principles of General Phonetics, and in 
addition must acquire a very clear perspective of the 
main trends of Phonology in the particular speech which 
he is studying as well as of the allied speeches. The abso¬ 
lutely necessary grounding in Phonetics is very frequently 
ignored by would-be researchers in the linguistic history of 
any particular speech. I would consider it a mere waste 
of time and energy to discuss seriously about the history 
of a language with a person who may be a profound scholar 
in its literature but is ignorant of the basic principles as 
well as the detailed workings of phonetics as the basis of 
the Linguistic Science. In studying the evolution of at 
least the outward, formal aspect of words in a language, 
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Phonetics is as indispensable an instrument as the micro¬ 
scope is for Chemistry or Biology or the telescope for Astro¬ 
nomy. Then, he must have not only a sense of historical 
development of the language as a whole but at the same 
time must possess some knowledge of what is now known 
as “ Structural Linguistics ” — the sense of the particuleir 
language in se, without any historical or comparative 
impediment interfering with the appreciation of its own 
innate nature: the Tat-tva or Thatness of the matter. 
This is a subject in which I myself confess my inability to 
speak in detail as my own training, as belonging to an 
older generation of lingmstic workers, has been primarily 
along lines of the usual historical approach. But at the same 
time I must say that in studying the languages of a highly 
advanced country like India where we have sufficient data 
in the shape of linguistic materials making clear the deve¬ 
lopment of language going back to at least 3,000 years from 
now so far as Indo-Aryan languages are concerned, and to 
about 2000 years so far as the Dravidian languages are 
concerned, the historical and comparative background 
cannot be eschewed. They are very vital and most con¬ 
vincing ancillary evidence for appreciating the develop¬ 
ment of language. But it would appear that the approach 
of a number of scholars, particularly in America, has re¬ 
legated to a secondary place this historical comparative 
background. I am not sure that this will be either helpful, 
or wholly possible, in the Indian context. In most other 
countries excepting China and India there have been 
periods when the continuity of the national culture has 
suffered from a very severe break, and frequently there 
has been a total destruction of this continuity. This has 
happened through the complete change over from the 
traditional religion which is part of the civilisation, and 
also through the loss of the language and the substitution 
of a totally new speech in the place of the old. In India 
the loss of language among the non-Aryan speaking 
peoples in North India has of course taken place, but it 
happened in prehistoric times when an enduring or com- 
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pelling sense of a national culture had not as yet origi¬ 
nated. The North Indian Hindu people began its history 
de novo, say from the closing centuries of the second 
millennium b.c., with the Aryan language as a basic thing 
in a new and composite civilisation. In the Deccan and 
South India, after the general acceptance of the compo¬ 
site Aryan-Non-Aryan religion and civilisation of the 
North with the Sanskrit or Aryan language as its vehicle 
became established, possibly during the second half of the 
first millennium b.c. there was a sense of continuity 
through both the still living Hindu religion and through 
the growing literature in the Dravidian languages of the 
South — Old Tamil, Old Kannada and Old Telugu, which 
have persisted right down to our time without a break. 
The presence of Sanskrit in the older Dravidian languages 
as the background of a pan-Indian life and civilisation is a 
fact which is of much deeper significance than the rather 
detached existence of the classical languages like Latin 
and Greek in the scheme of things among the peoples of 
Western Europe speaking for example the Germanic 
languages. The position of Latin among the speakers of 
the present-day Romanic or Neo-Latin languages like 
Italiem and French, Spanish and Provencal, Portuguese 
and Rumanian is of course to some extent comparable to 
the position of Sanskrit for the North Indian Aryan lan- 
gurges. But Sanskrit is much more intimate in the life 
of the people than Latin has ever been since the end of 
the medieval tunes among even the speakers of the Neo- 
Latin languages. All these things considered, the socio¬ 
religious background of the ancient cultural language 
Sanskrit and of the earlier forms of the cultivated Dravi¬ 
dian languages is to be always taken into consideration in 

the study of their linguistics and of their social atmos¬ 
phere. 


For a full and perfect understanding and appreciation, 
and consequent correct interpretation of Tamil literature, 
mcludmg the literature of the Sangam classics one need not 
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Speak of the other advanced Dravidian languages, a good 
knowledge of Sanskrit, both language and literature I 
consider to be absolutely necessary. Similarly a good 
kncwledge of the Greek and Latin classics and of the Bible, 
wnth a working acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages, is vital for a thorough appreciation of the lite¬ 
rature of French and English and other West European 
languages. For any one who will study the literature of 
modem Bengali, to appreciate all its ideas and implica¬ 
tions and the modern spirit that is working in it, a know¬ 
ledge of English, both language and literature must form 
background, since most of the great writers of 
Modern Bengali were profoundly affected by English lite¬ 
rature of which they were enthusiastic students. For 
Urdu literature, similarly a knowledge of Persian both 
language and literature becomes very vital, both for the 
forms of words and literary compositions and for the ideas. 

8. Some Preliminary Desiderata in 
Dravidian Studies. 

For a fruitful study of the linguistics and literary 
culture of the Dravidian languages, we must have the 
materials the “ tools ”—placed at the disposal of all and 
sundry. To my mind the most essential thing is the pub¬ 
lication of a series of texts of the early specimen of the 
various Dravidian languages, and this series of texts must 
be published in a manner which will leave nothing to be 
desired for both amateurish students and serious scholars. 
To make both the outward linguistic form and the inner 
content in thought and narration of this literature easily 
accessible, suggests not only in the interest of Dravi¬ 
dian Studies but also for the extension of the cultiual and 
intellectual horizon on peoples not speaking Dravidian 
languages the publication of the old texts, both literary 
^d epigraphic in Tamil-Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu 
in the following style I use the hyphenated term ‘ Tamil- 
Malayalam’ advisedly as since both Modern Tamil and 
Modern Malayalam converge into the Old Tamil and the 
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Sangam Literature as their common ancient form. We 
may be justified in using this composite expression, since 
Sangam Tamil will also stand for the oldest Malayalam; 
a similar hyphenated expression “ Bengali—^Assamese ” 
has been used by me to indicate a parallel situation for 
both Bengali and Assamese, and perhaps we would be 
more justified in using the three word compound “ Oriya- 
Bengali-Assamese 

1. The text should be printed in a thick fount of 
Roman Script, with or without the original Tamil or 
Kannada or Telugu Script, in a consistent system of trans¬ 
literation, combined with a literal translation in English. 
The continuous or running text with the running literal 
English translation can occur, the first above the second, 
on the same page, on the left hand side, and on the page 
opposite, right hand side, we may have (2) as below for 
the portion of the text as on the left hand page. 

2. There is to be in addition an analytical treatment 
of the Tamil or other Old Dravidian text, also with the 
help of Roman characters, giving the close English equi¬ 
valents of the expression in the language concerned, to 
enable students to understand exactly the linguistic con¬ 
tent of the particular text. This analytical text, in prose 
order in the case of works in verse, may come advantage¬ 
ously with the English translation, the two languages in 
two columns. 

3. This has to be followed by a proper linguistic as 
well as literary commentary as necessary which would 
enable us to appreciate the text concerned from its true 
aspect of both language form and thought-content. 

When we have a series of texts for the different 
languages in this style, people everywhere will be in a 
position to appreciate what we actually have before us. 
This will be some amount of positive fact-finding investi¬ 
gation, and on the basis of this convenient terrain, so to 
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say, the edifice of a full linguistic study of the literary or 
epigraphical material could be built up, as well as historical, 
sociological and literary appraisement of it. 

For Annamalai University I would suggest in the first 
instance a uniform series along this line of the publication 
of the earliest texts of Tamil, the Sangam texts, the various 
anthologies, and the so-called epics. The great mass of 
devotional poetry in early Tamil, which is such a precious 
heritage for India and also for the whole of humanity, 
namely, the poetry of the Saiva Nayanmars and the 
Vaishnava Azhvars, also may be taken up in the same 
fashion, as some of the Vaishnava Prahandhams have 
already been attempted to be published in the same style 
in both Sanskrit and Bengali. In this matter I have found 
inspiration from France : what some French scholars did 
for the ‘ vulgarisation ’ or popularising of the Greek and 
Latin classics, as supplying the intellectual and aesthetic 
bases of the European consciousness over 75 years ago, I 
suggest can be emulated by us to advantage, as it has 
already been done quite independently in India too, in San¬ 
skrit and Bengali as just noted. The French scholars some 
three quarters of a century ago tried to bring out in the 
same style the entire range of Greek and Latin classics as 
can be seen from the series which was published from Paris 
during the eighties of the last century by the Librairie 
Hachette which gave two translations, one a running 
translation of the original text and the other a word-for- 
word or a phrase-for-phrase translation; they also 
attempted to do the same thing for some English classics 
and a few Arabic ones as well. 

The civilised world in this way would be able to know 
the beauty and the profundity of Old Tamil Literature 
in itself with a perfect appreciation of its actual basis in 
the original words. A series of uniform Sangam texts 
brought out in this style would be a desideratum for the 
whole of Humanity : and I would like to impress upon the 
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authorities of the Annamalai University to inaugurate it 
as steadily as possible through their Department of Dra- 
vidian Philology. Their example will, in due coxurse, be 
followed by the other Dravidian language States. 

Suggestions for further Technical Work : 

No ‘ Parti pris ’ in Scientific work 

The department should take in hand the publication 
of a rigidly Historical Grammar of Tamil side by side with 
detailed descriptive accounts of the various spoken dialects 
of the language, giving also a full and accurate phonetic 
analysis and phonological study of each of them. This will 
furnish another mass of very valuable speech material for 
utilisation for one of our purposes—the establishment of 
the historical development of Tamil and other Dravidian. 

In the matter of etymologising for Tamil and other 
Dravidian languages, the approach should be absolutely 
unbiased. Too frequently it has happened, in the study 
of a language in which a proper scientific tradition of in¬ 
vestigation has not been as yet established, that Lexico¬ 
graphers are moved by some sort of strong o priori convic¬ 
tion about what the language really is. For example, in 
one of the dictionaries of the Bengali language, we had a 
very eminent Bengal scholar trying to find a direct 
Sanskrit origin for each word, ignoring the intermediary 
of Prakrit which he did not know ; and he also totally 
disregarded the foreign sources of some Bengali words 
connecting them slraight with Sanslcrit. Some scholars of 
Urdu had persuaded themselves that the pure Hindi ele¬ 
ment of Urdu is just debased Persian, and proceeded to 
trace a Hindi word like ‘fcorna'=‘to do’ from Persian 
kardan. Sanskrit Pandits are known who would sit down 
to give Sanskrit sources for all English and Arabic and 
other foreign words, blissfully ignorant of the implications 
of scientific linguistics. Thus the Persian word Hindu has 
been given a Sanskrit derivation as hinan dusayatiti, 
hinduh : the English stupid modified as istupit, as istan 
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pinastiti istupit and horrible as yad drstva krodhat trasad 
va harim hollati Harinama K.aroti tall harihol ; and similar 
linguistic plaisanteri^s are quite seriously taken by some. 
This kind of etymologising was quite permissible in the 
scholastic speculations as in the Nirukta which nobody 
takes as scientific or logical, but they have hardly any 
justification at the present day when a sane and sure and 
rational methodology is operating. Such things are not 
uncommon in our etymologising even at the present day, 
and I need not dilate upon the usefulness of this kind of 
initial parti pris among certain ‘ Investigations ’ of a 
language. Every student of language who wants to have 
the thing done historically will be pained at the attitude 
which seems to be actuating some scholars of Tamil and 
Dravidian, as a sort of a reply and counterblast to the 
Aryan heresy. If there was the attempt to trace a large 
percentage of Tamil words even in Old Tamil to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, here are some very ardent and patriotically 
minded Tamil investigators who tried to carry the war in 
the enemy’s camp. They forget that sober scholars of 
Sanskrit etymology all admit the presence of a large non- 
Aryan substratum as well as borrowings in Sanskrit, and 
even such words which are basically non-Aryan are found 
in Vedic. But as I have said before, they forget that it was 
a case of give and take, and Tamil or any other Dravidian 
language could also equally borrow, and borrow very 
largely and deeply from Sanskrit. Here, the weight certain¬ 
ly was in favour of Sanskrit as the language of the composite 
Indian culture of both Aryan and non-Aryan origin, which 
was, through the passing of centuries, everywhere gaining 
strength and which became encyclopaedic in its nature, 
claiming the willing homage and the service of scholars 
speaking diverse languages, both Dravidian and Aryan 
Middle Indo-Aryan and New Indo-Aryan both. It is now 
being attempted in some quarters to trace to a pure Dra¬ 
vidian source almost the entire mass of Tamil words as 
far as that is possible. This is leading, I must submit, to 
waste of time and energy in trying to build up a plausible 
9 
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or fanciful etymologies, which would not bear scrutiny if 
we consider the matter from the point of view of historical 
phonology, and of the mutual influences between the two 
languages of culture. 1 would warn all future workers in 
Dravidian linguistics from this attitude which is not 
scientific because it is moved by other considerations 
which may be highly patriotic but which are not objective. 

10. Avoidance of Ltnguism : Peroration 

Another matter which has been rather of a political 
nature, and I close my address. This is the mutually 
exclusive and even intolerant attitude among the various 
languages which is being presented in the different Indian 
States! and to which the name ‘ Linguism ’ has been given. 
At the present moment, owing primarily, as I think to the 
attempt to establish Hindi as the Pan-Indian Official 
Language in addition to its own place as a regional 
language, and to supplant English by Hindi in our ad¬ 
ministrative and educational set up in most of the States, 
we note that a passionate and even an intolerant love for 
one’s own language has been coming into greater and 
greater prominance with the passing of each month and 
year. Formerly when English and Sanskrit as the com¬ 
mon languages of administration and of higher intellectual 
culture claimed the willing homage of all for palpable 
intellectual cultural reasons, and there was no in s i s tent 
attempt to push forward a modern and local language 
without any outstanding literary and cultural tradition 
behind it, there was laissez faire for all the Modern Indian 
languages, and each was developing quite harmoniously 
without any oveirt or covert opposition from speakers of 
other languages, even in the same area. Thus in the com¬ 
posite Madras State, Tamil and Telugu and Kannada had 
received the fullest support and no Tamilian ever grudged 
the free and full development of Telugu and Kannada by 
their speakers within their Tamil homeland. Similarly 
with Tamil in Kerala and in Andhra, This is just a reflex 
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of the great days of the Vijayanagara Empire, when 
Kannada and Telugu and also Tamil were all equally patro¬ 
nised by the emperors and ttiey flourishedi side by side, and 
there was no hnguistic intolerance that we know of. There 
has been the enriching of Indian culture as a whole through 
this ; the musical genius of Tyagaraya, who was a saint 
and a musician at the same time, enriched the minds of the 
Tamil, Kannada and Kerala peoples through the Telugu 
lyrics as much as that of the Andhras themselves. So in 
Bengal and Maharashtra the songs of Suradasa and Tana- 
seiia were welcomed although they were in the language of 
Mathura. Unfortunately with a new totalitarian spirit 
coming up because the speakers of most of the languages 
feel that they are now being placed on the defensive, the 
development of Indian languages in an atmosphere of 
harmony and mutual goodwill is becoming jeopardised. 
The contact between the various languages which can only 
be fruitfully possible when a particular language flourishes 
in the region of another language and gets the benefits of 
the local milieu or atmosphere to the fullest will, it seems, 
be denied in future when the rigid policy of restricting the 
full development of a language which does not politically 
belong to the region itself. This is a state of things which 
only the good sense of the Indian body-politic and their 
perception that the Basic culture of India is one and the 
languages can only be helpful in furthering the diverse 
colourful expressions of this one Basic culture of India, can 
alone remove or modify and bring in the necessary sense 
of toleration and mutual co-operation. That is a matter 
which of course is outside the scope of scientific linguistic 
studies. But as they are vitally connected with our culture, 
I have ventured to adumbrate it on this occasion. 


Address delivered at the Inausuration of the Special Committee on 
Uravidian Philology at Annamalai University on 8th Aiiril 1657. 



Emphasis in Early Old Tamil 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

In an article published m Archiv Onentalm in 1955’, 
I touched upon the problem of emphasis and mtensification 
in Tamil aiming at the investigation of these phenomena 
also from the general point In this short study I want 
only to treat the means to express emphasis in old Tamil, 
particularly in that form of language which may be called 
Early Old Tamil, and only on the basis of data gained by 
analysis of the ancient Tamil text jsjbj&Ssim (Nhallin ai). 
This article is a sort of supplement to the quoted study on 
Emphasis and Intensification and it may not only add to 
the data of that article but also to revise its conclusions 
Several reasons led me to begin my analysis of old Tamil 
texts with the investigation of jsffltSiSsaar (Nhattin ai) This 
anthology is certainly one of the four collections (MiDih, 
«5(4BiJb, jsjbr&SsanT, which have undoubtedly 

preserved — as far as we know — the most ancient stratum 
of literary Tamil * Secondly, the literary and grammatical 
tradition of the Tamils, when enumerating different collec¬ 
tions of ihe great sril(S^O^irsj)S anthology, begins exactly 
with There is no reason to abandon this tradi¬ 

tional order in our investigation. 

§ 2 The view which has been stated in the quoted 
article, viz that “ the emphatic vowel -e appears already 

I On Emphasn and Intensification in Tamil, Archiv Onentalm XXIII, 
1955, pp 435-464 

* I say txprcius verbis literary Tamil ' As far as the short inscnp- 
tions (if they may be so-called) on AnLamedu ware, and the inscnpiions 
tn Caves of Maduiai and Tirunclveli distncts are concerned, it is indeed a 
question whether the language of these engravings is Tamil at all This 

pioblem received new attention recently According to my view how- 

evei, entirely tentative and liable to change—the language of these inscrip¬ 
tions is rather a form of Southern hybiid Prakrit with very rich Kannada- 
Tamil loan-woids 
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in the most ancient period of the Tamil language-develop¬ 
ment as a true emphatic particle ” has been obviously fully 
confirmed by the data of /B/DjSaoor. From abundant material 
I quote only typical instances : 

1. (120,10) “To us let the 
guests come 

2. 83®^ aiTLDih (143,1) “Astonishing thing is love”. 

3. (327,3) “And sweet 
it is to die, O good beloved friend 

Emphasis is a syntactic phenomenon, used, first of all, 
to stress a part of a syntagma or a sentence (so-called 
emphatic specializing) and, secondly, to express the 
speaker s relation to the contents of the whole proposi¬ 
tion. The first function of emphasis is well shown in an 
example like ^sor&onqd) <S(u>(r/r (ips^^6aT^...jS(Suj 
(Soj SWT ©Lb (122,10; “and the mother has distorted (or 
agitated, lit. unsettled, not pleased) face... ; thou thy¬ 
self must consider it.” For the second function of empha¬ 
sis cf. such example as Q^iuiu (331,9) 

“ Lo, verily sweet is our.. .Nullur.” 

It is natural that different emphatic means cumulate: 
thus the emphatic vowel — tj- is often combined with 
the emphatic change of word-order, cf. Qua^th uieoihSeaTGjD 
L/6ar ujir&u (54,5) “ The short, evil evening has 
afflicted (me) greatly” or jtiij ^trafreu^ 

ui^Giu (311,11) “One is, O friend, the fault of our 
groove ”. 

Not every use of this vowel — e; is, however, 
emphatic. The enclitic — has, in Old Tamil, just like 

‘jBjDjff&ssr jsAso (g5ii;s0^ir«»« 

Q/pir^^ u^jb^uu^Sfiirihif^ ufiuirt-w 
’3ijDjDi0fiisir ateSGiuir l.«u>l//Du) srsdr 

OeutLCBpOpirestm. 
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in Modern Tamil, many other functions, e.g. adversative, 
copulative, referring and many others. * 

§ 3. The coordinative enclitic — e-U) (—um, “ the 

only true conjunction in Tamil ”, Beythan) is also employed 
as emphatic particle in Early Old Tamil, though rather 
rarely: e3emifiiLfih Q^ihinQeoirsar (50,9) “ His 

being haughty is pleasing even to the enemies Another 
instance: ueroaiqta (108,6) “It is bad to 

forsake even old enemies.” dsswjr^jiLb 

u(B(Sld (61) “ Can those who have been thinking of the 

chief, sleep?”, lit. do perhaps the eyes of those.etc. 

close ? ” 

§ 4. The emphatic particle ^ireor has all the func¬ 
tions of the emphatic vowel. This patticle, emphatic and 
indeclinable, is, in its origin, a reflexive pronoun meaning 
“ self The semantic change from ^(reor “ self ” to 
^/rair “ alone, only, just, exactly ” is natural and easy. 
Examples of emphatic use in Nhattin:ai Qairiq. 

ujirsir ^/r(S6or...e_y}€a(r < 5 soflLoi_ LoaCSar (97) “ The matchless 
young daughter of the tiller ... is verily (^rrSajr) more 
cruel than that ” ; tasor®)* sSdiia® 

(135, 5) “Verily" (and) truly* the small* village ® is, lo ®, 
sweet “ This last case is, at the same time, a fine example 
of the cumulation of emphatic means. 


* In this connection 1 would like to draw attention to the use of the 
vowel — O' at the end of the stanzas in cSIdsaiw —metre—most 
probably the most ancient and typical metre of Old Tamil. According to 
my view this ^ssta-jSsaj’ ej'&iririb had been originally used not only 
formally but on definite purpose. L.et us imagine the times when Old 
Tantil poetry has not yet been investigated by learned commentators and 
eager linguists but when these songs (uml(S) were actually sung or 
scanned. The Inal — ej had an important and organic function then : 
it marked the end of one stanza, and it enabled a sort of pause and repose 
for the bard ; he took breath, the musicians accompanying the poet tuned 
their instruments, the listeners commented upon the excellence of what 
they had just heard, changed their seats, prepared for the next song. This 
explanation seems to me simple and obvious. 
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The evolution of this phenomenon from the reflexive 
pronoun to an indeclinable emphatic particle may be easily 
traced in Nhattin;ai. Let us consider the following 
examples : 

1. used as subject, having the meaning of a per¬ 

sonal pronoun of the 3rd pers. uyartiniai®; OasirsOTraseir* 
luirear^ luiriLfl srsofi^LD® ^ir(»sjr* 

“ Though I said * to the lover ’ —I * fear * the 
mother’—he (himself)* did not at all* intend* to leave. 
Here, ^rrear is most probably predominantly used as a per¬ 
sonal pronoun, though it might have been also felt at the 
same time as a sort of emphatic stressing. 

2. ^iTfflir used as reflexive pronoun in attributive 

function, this attribute emphasizing at the same time the 
subject : ^sarSstsr < 5 /rsor ■^sar(S(pr} S)ev(2etr (175, 6) 

“ The mother herself did not know.” For the peculiar and 
most interesting construction (cS(/6)jb^ ^6dr(50 

see § 7 of this article. A similar case is ^ir^;6 
Qaird3GeuiT...^tD^^<S(S(^(Sj (302,6) “ Does he, who went 
away, perhaps not know for himself ? ” 

3. u>/D/DQJ!r QaireSr®)/ ^smiriuj- ^itQld (208, 6-7). 

This case is similar to the last example, ^rear is not yet 
an indeclinable emphatic particle, it is still formally in 
concord with the subject ^Sleujr but is, at the same 
time, obviously emphatic. 

4. @,g)/iJDas6fr., .^fsj0!r6u ^afliqii ^irdb «5(|6iu(26u (209, 6) 

“ and even the parrots understand the sweet voice... of 

» Cf. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, Aryan Affinities of Dravidian Pronouns, 
Proceedings and Transactions of the 3rd All India Oriental Conference, 
1925, 152. The author might be right in showing that ^irear has originally 
been a personal pronoun. We certainly find it in that use in ancient texts. 
Its personal pronoun use might be however explained as a sort of ellipsis, 
cf. ^suuu. XIX, 30 O^ihOurp Qatriif.iu3sarajirerr ssysn-irdsir^ 
^rsgr g/r(OTg)sgr. “ She, the golden creeper, saw him, but her he 

could not see" (Dikshitar's translation), where ^tresr may have been 
used instead of full. cSfatfiOT ^irssr “ He himself, he however ”. 
Certainly Aiyar is not right when trying to bring into relation the Tamil 
^rsoT and Rigvedic tanu. 
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the young daughter Here, not the subject SafJiqib is 
in formal concord with the. predicate (the sub¬ 

ject being in singular, the predicate on the contrary in 
plural), but the emphatic particle (which is also in plural. 
This is rather interesting. firrih is here, doubt¬ 
less, emphatic. 

5. «(r^6u 66L_6S@)/Lb Qufi(S^ (166,10) 

“ Verily love is greater than the ocean. Mark here that 
the copulative enclitic — a_Lb is affixed to the pronoun 
^iresT. This shows, that though ^rrsk is emphatic here, 
it has still been felt as a pronoun (and not only as an 
indeclinable particle) ; thus it is capable of having the 
enclitic—um affixed. May be that it is also in this instance 
an KSIansF : instead of simple the form 

fiiT^Lh is used to equate the rhythm (4 + 4 «i_ 

eSI^ib - /siT^ih). 

These examples show clearly the semantic develop¬ 
ment from •sireir “ he " (3rd sg. uyart. pers. sq.) and 
0 inh “he” “they” honorific (> “himself, them¬ 
selves”) reflexive pronoun— > “ alojie, only, just, even” 
(indeclinable emphatic particle, as in 135, 5). This 
emphatic particle ^ireir as has already been stressed in 
the study publisiied in Archiv Orientalinf, never empha¬ 
sizes a finite verbal form—that being so because of its pro¬ 
nominal origin. 

Sometimes, however, it is very difficult to draw an 
exact dividing line between ^tresr reflexive pronoun and 
^!TGsr emphatic particle. As has been shovim, in most 
instances found in NT both functions coincide, ^ireor is 
at the same time the reflexive pronoun and the emphatic 
particle. 

§ 5. Emphatic particles of different kind and obscure 
nature. 

It is often very difficult to analyse the origin and 
exact nature of some of those particles termed tSieoiO-i- 
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OiFirA or It is more than probable that 

many of them are not mere expletives, but are used at the 
same time in emphatic or intensifying function. An 
exhaustive investigation of these expletives would need a 
special and detailed study and would be much desired. 

Some examples from Nhattin:ai: miw® cf(,u5l€arsu(r«u 
€Te6r0(S^ iu/r(Sstr (55, 12) “Thus they certainly appeared 
here...” (— - is probably emphatic). Similarly: 

i£I«u Qufl^ jS««s6r(rrja) (72, 5). 

Some of these emphatic particles are originally clearly 
substantives used adverbially : useor/o jBUi 

(118, 5) “ He who has left has verily 
forgotten us ” : lixot/d s.“ certainly loear^ 

(135, 5) “The small village is certainly sweet” (uxbt,^ s . 
“certainly”). Qoj^aijriij ta/DjDsuir (177, 3) “He 

certainly went away to the hot desert ” obviously 

from the same basis as mear^. In such propositions, 'We 
may suppose the evolution has taken course from indivi¬ 
dual nominal sentences to a single compound sentence : 
^««or<30ir LDfiffr/D (118, 5) 

“ he has left; (it is) a certainty ; he has forgotten us.” > 

“ certainly he that has left (S) has forgotten us (P) 

Some other of these emphatic particles are of verbal 
origin : QsirA luirLDtoOpireir^ O^uSCSear (239, 12) 

“ If we did something else of what use would it he after 
all ? ”, lit. CTtD®i Q«rrR) “ of what sort—that which 

will become—is”. This (verbal noun of 

is used frequently as emphatic particle in Modem Tamil. 

Whereas such particles as ldsot/d or are cer- 

tainly clear as to their origin, the semantics and etymology 
of some others as insar - etc. are still quite obscure 

§ 6. When investigating ancient poetic texts, only the 
situation and context help us to state whether the word- 
10 
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order has been changed because of emphasis or whether 
such a change is due to formal causes of prosodic nature. 
I have come across obvious cases where the predicate, 
which is under emphasis, tries to force its way to the be¬ 
ginning of the proposition: jBsugjrrff" Ou«wrii).f iSsirgjiii 

^ojnrj' erear^rD^^ •sieoCSij' (116, 11-2) “The women of 
Nallu;r have not yet ceased with the gossip concerning 
me” (word-order S-P-O against the normal S-O-P). 
The emphasised predicate often succeeds in forcing its way 
to the very beginning, which is especially often in appeals 
and orders : yswjr<5B utres jSear (S^(S^ (81, 5) “ Let (it) 
be yoked, o charioteer, thy chariot.” It is frequent also in 
questions with emphasized predicate : ^(^emreir Qisird/Seotr 

^irCSear . Lo?6»Si^airTGesr (228, 5-9) “Will he be 

gracious. . .., the chief of the hills ? ” Similarly »_ 6 fr 6 ir/rj- 

Oarrd/Ssvtr . K^eafliD^G^rrGir (92, 1-9). Other 

instances of emphasized predicate at the beginning: 
asiruitb (143, 1) “ Astonishing is love.” ^ihio 

Loesafl jSIn) eri^eG . (316, 1) “ Lo, ignorant is the 

cloud, which has the colour of sapphire.” 

I quote from the article published in Archiv Orien- 
talm (p. 450): “We see, especially in colloquial speech 
that (mostly in strong emotion) that what is emphasized, 
tends to force its way to the beginning of the sentence to 
become the kernel of enunciation This is the “ empha- 
tische Spitzenstellung ” (Havers), well-known also from 
most Indo-European languages. 

However, there is another system of emphatic word- 
order, where the stressed member is placed at the end of 
the proposition, cf. jBujear ^eorsoLDuSsir uiusjfl^ (74, 1) 
“ This is the fruit of the sweetness of pleasure.” Cf. also 
the very instructive instance from Nhattin:ai 348, 
analysed in my quoted article on p. 453. 

To express strong emphasis different emphatic means 
are cumulated. Frequent is especially the combination of 
the emphatic vowel. — 67 - with word-order change: 
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«u( 5 ©ii> 6u/rp-Lo<oor^G«^(riju6Br(307, 5) " He will certainly 

come o friend, the chief of high sand (—dunes).” Or 
g>«5rGjD jBiii airan-eu^ u^^Qiu (311, 11). “Only 

one is, o friend, the defect of our grove.” 

§ 7. Last but not least we have a peculiar form of 
emphatic proposition, typical for all stages of Tamil, which 
runs according to the scheme positive utterance, its •nega¬ 
tion, interrogative vowel — © + emphatic — «j; 
Oiy^sor/D^ ’^SlearQqjg (®Q[j) 0«n^sror«6or G^Gir) (249, 11). 

To interpret this type correctly and in accordance 
with the spirit of Dravidian—^for it is typical for Dravi- 
dian to express the enunciation, be it positive or negative, 
through interrogation, cf. many proverbs of this type — 
we must bear in mind that the vowel — is used in 
questions where an answer is expected not in accordance 
with the' form of the question. Thus <a«=6Br/D^ ^earCSag 
Q«/rsobT<ssor is an emphatic positive proposition, 

transl. liter. “ It went away didn’t it, the chief’s 
chariot ? ” (The expected answer is “ Of course it did) 
Free transl. : “ The chariot of the chief certainly went 
away.” 

We have even more frequent cases of emphatic nega¬ 
tive propositions of this type in ancient texts : .Sfeorgtejr 

^ireir rSiearQQij SJsuGsir (175, 6) “ The mother her¬ 

self, having known, didn’t she ? she did not.”, i.e. “ the 
mother herself certainly did not know.” 

GaL-LsirG© ®suG;® (239, 8-9) “Did we listen...to the 
chief ? We did not.” “We did not of course listen to the 
chief.” 

Somewhat similar is the structure: .positive utte¬ 
rance + — ^ + negation emph .— ex Q^tr^qssiu. 

Quajj^Gswr (289, 3) “ Will (he) change (his) 

word ? he will not.” 


? Koweii l—o.—e.—o—) in Modern Tamil. Archiv Ori- 

entalm XU, 1954, pp. 375-405. 
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It follows from the described material that, to express 
emphasis, Early Old Tamil uses lexical and syntactic 
means. The emphatic vowel — Q" the emphatic particle 
^soT, different particles of nominal and verbal 
origin as well as so called are lexical 

means to express emphasis. The emphatic word-order 
change (though there are some clear examples in Nhat- 
tin : ai) can be investigated thoroughly only after a syste¬ 
matic research is undertaken into the nature of Old Tamil 
prosody and its relation to syntax. 

As far as modern Tamil is concerned, it would be 
much desirable to search into the nature of intonation, 
word-stress and dynamic level (sentence-stress) of the 
colloquial and even “ vulgar ” sentence. 

It is possible to say that the rich variety of emphatic 
means used in Old Tamil—and, at the same time, their 
well-ordered unity—reflects the richness of the language 
and its ability to express thought and feeling with elastic 
precision and richness of colour. The study of emphasis 
and intensification in a language is thus not a marginal part 
of linguistics, but an integral and important part of the 
science of language. 



A Seminal Period of Indian 
Thought* 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The middle of the sixth century b.c., found the ascetic 
as the most prominent and hieratic figure in religious life 
in contradistinction to the Brahmin officiant who filled the 
religious and literary stage of the earlier epoch. Even in 
Brahmin circles asceticism had become popular and 
numerous Brahmins are found to be living in forest her¬ 
mitages or wandering as ascetics (sanniyasin). To the 
Brahmin it came to be ordained that after a period of 
studentship (brcunacharin) and after a period as house¬ 
holder (grihastha) when his hair had turned grey and he 
had seen a grandson, he should repair to the forest and 
spend a third stage of his life as a hermit (vanaprastha) 
and a fourth and last stage as a wandering ascetic (sannya- 
sin). The distinction between the third and fourth stages 
is not clear because the fourth stage was a later introduc¬ 
tion. The fourth stage appears to have involved separation 
from wife and family, greater detachment, more contempla¬ 
tion and itinerant mendicancy. The recommendations 
concerning the fourth stage were not universally observed, 
but they provided the opportunity for the northern country 
to have numerous mendicant Brahmin ascetics and teach¬ 
ers. It is said of the Brahmin, Bavari, that he had sixteen 
disciples, all Brahmins, each having a “ host of disciples ” 
and widely renowned “ throughout the world Several 
Brahmin ascetics living an eremitic or cenobitic life are 
also numbered among the first disciples of the Buddha.* 

•This article is continued from Tamil Culture VoL VI. 
No. 1. p 18. 

**R. K. MOOKERJI, Ancient Indian Education, op. cit., p. 391 ff. 
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An eristic tradition was part of the Brahminic educa¬ 
tional system. We hear of Brahmins travelling in quest of 
knowledge alone or in companies and stopping for rest and 
conversation and argument in wayside rest houses. The 
elaborate sacrifices extending over several days had been 
made from earlier times the occasions for argument and 
discussion, “ and the man who cut the best figure in argu¬ 
ment was in greatest demand as a sacrificer and obtained 
the highest fees”.^“ 

It is understandable that asceticism" open to all castes 
had a great attraction for the non-Brahmin classes, and 
save for the class of hereditary sacrificial officiants, it would 
be almost a general law in India that the .^tuaent, the 
scholar and the teacher had to be an ascetic or assume, 
temporarily, the guise of asceticism. The marks of asce¬ 
ticism were as indispensable to recognition of non-Brahmin 
scholarship as the philosopher’s cloak was in the Graeco- 
Roman world. Ajita Kesakambalin, the atheist, should 
have worn a hair-shirt as his name suggests, though the 
doctrinal association between atheism and hair-shirts is 
pretty remote. Asceticism was the only door open to non- 
Brahmins who sought spiritual, mental and intellectual ful¬ 
filment and realisation, and hence the life of the wandering 
mendicant was considered superior to that of the Brahmin 
priests. It was equally the opportunity for magicians, 
necromancers and sorcerers, as for those who used it as a 
technique for the acquisition of super-human powers and 
knowledge, whereby they would have a privileged place 
in society, even if they, like Markhali Gosala, belonged to 
an inferior caste. Thus a whole multitude of sects were 
found in the sixth century, names of which have been later 
consigned to oblivion. The Anguttara Nikaya mentions a 
number of religious and philosophical sects of hermits and 
wanderers. Their names are suggestive mostly of some 
external sign whereby they were recognised by the popu- 
lace, such as Jatilaka or “ those who were the hair in 

CHARLES ELIOT, Hinduism and Buddhism, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 92. 
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braids ” the Munda-savaha, “the disciples of the shaveling ”, 
the Tedandika, “ the bearers of the triple staff The 
Mahaniddesa and the Chullaniddesa mention other beliefs 
which have ascetic votaries, the cults, for instance, among 
others, of Baladeva, Vasudeva, Pumabhadra, Manibhadra, 
Agni, the Nagas, the Yakshas, the Asuras, the Gandharvas, 
Chandra, Surya, Indra, Brahman, Deva and Dik. 

Mental measurement and personality tests might have 
revealed among these ascetics a high correlation of ability 
with asceticism, but they would also have revealed some 
of their number to be psychopaths, neurotics, antinomians, 
perverts and inverts. Asceticism in every country has led 
to fanciful excesses when it has unduly emphasised the 
destruction and negation of the body.®^ In this era ascetic 
morbidity assumed frightful proportions and the descrip¬ 
tions have to be read to be believed. Nudism, revolting 
habits of eating and drinking, food taken from refuse-heaps 
and even cow-dung consumed with complacency; men 
hanging from the branches of trees, and men engaged in 
the most painful and gruesome penances, were features of 
the extremist ascetic schools. In the warm climate of India 
the cathartic and prophylactic properties of water received 
especial notice. There were those who believed so much 
in its cleansing powers that they kept on swallowing water 
endlessly and cleaning themselves. There were others 
whose individuality consisted in as far as possible of an 
imitation of the way of life of a particular animal or bird, 
such as the cow, the elephant or the hen. A study of these 
ascetic practices demonstrate the ambivalence prevailing 
at that time, and the need which arose for new speculation, 
and for new reforms of ascetic discipline.” 

S' See ERE.. Article “ Asceticism ” for comparative study. 

a»H. OLDENBERG, Buddha, pp. 60-71. Williams Norgate. London, 1882, 
NALINAKSHA DUTT, Early monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, pp. 17-41, CalcutU, 
1941. 

A. L. BASHAM, History and doctrines of the Afivikas, passim, Luzac, 
London, 1951. 

ID. WI, pp. 243-247. 
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In this century of asceticism all the schools, Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin, sought in some measure to attain mental 
peace and calm and final release through knowledge (yoga) 
and works (karma). Brahminism sought to attain peace and 
calm mainly through a theistic or pantheistic mysticism 
and ritualism, while of the two most important sixth- 
century schools which have survived, Buddhist idealism 
laid particular stress on the mental and p.sychological pro¬ 
cesses, and Jaini.sm stressed often to excess the ascetic and 
ahimsic ideals. 

Asceticism proper belongs to an age of reflection and 
the process of moralization became a dominant feature of 
intellectual life in the sixth century. This was done mostly 
by the wandering scholars, non-Brahmin and Brahmin, men 
and women knov/n as vnriiyrajaJ'ni and parivrajikas. They 
were, as their name indicates, peripatetics, and except 
during the rainy season, they .spent the remaining seven 
or eight months wandering in different kingdoms expound¬ 
ing their doctrines, meeting new teachers and learning from 
them and disputing with them, and winning the allegiance 
of rulers and peoples. Thov v^ent to towns and villages as 
well as to the twenty or so large cities of northern India 
like Savatthi, Vesnli. Raiagaha and Kapilavathu, and K5si. 
The number of these wandering teachers, scholars and dis¬ 
ciples is not estimated with any accuracy, but a surmise 
may be made with due allowances for exaggeration by what 
the Jain and the Buddhist literature has to say concerning 
the number of those who followed Mahavira and the 
Buddha. After Mahavira’s preaching, it is said 14,000 
monks and 36,000 nuns followed him, and the Buddhist 
sources would indicate even a greater number of adherents 
recruited from the class of the “ wanderers ”.®® 

s-'* Cf. Kalpa — sutra. 134 ff. ' 

Mrs. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, The heart of Jainism, pp. 65-66, O.U.P., 
London. 1915 : 

NALINAKSHA DUTT. Early historv of the spread of Buddhism and 
the Buddhist schools, p. 44 ff, Luzac, London. 1925. 
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Before the establishment of the Jain, Buddhist and 
Ajivika orders (sanghas) these hermits and wandering 
scholars may have lived in colonies or groups during the 
rainy season. Their association of dlscipleship imder a 
common teacher gave the members of each group a sense 
of solidarity. The Buddhist texts mention six principal 
teachers who are treated later as stereotypes of non- 
Buddhist heterodoxy. Their doctrines are summarised in 
the Sdm/mannaphala Sutta. The names of the teachers 
are: — 

1. Purana Kassappa, 

2. Markhali Gosala, 

3. Ajita Kesakambali, 

4. Pakudha Kaccayana, 

5. Sanjaya Belatthiputta, 

6. Nigantha Nataputta.“* 

These are consistently described in different texts as having 
an “ assembly of Bhikkhus, a crowd of followers, ( gana- 
caryo)” and as " well-known teachers of sects (titthakaro), 
famous leaders, considered excellent and saintly (sadhu- 
sammato) by the multitude ” Other teachers, Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin, are known mostly by name, and the 
doctrinal or philosophic cleavages between them could not 
have been but negligible, though every teacher who had 
a following had to be a system-maker. The Brahmajala 
Sutta is an example of the sixty-two possible systems with 
which a Buddhist polemist might have to contend.”** The 
subjects of discussion among the wanderers do not appear 
to have been imwelcome even to ordinary people:—is the 
world eternal or not: is it finite: is there a cause for the 
origin of things: does the soul exist after death: if so, is it 
conscious or unconscious: does it cease to exist after this 

^‘See also Sandaka Sutta in Maiji. Nik and Mitinda Panha; Sutta 
NIpala. in. 3. 

^-^See analysis of Brahmajala Sutta in E. J. THOMAS, History of 
Buddhist thought, p. 70 ff, Kegan Paul, London. 1938. 

11 
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life or after a series of lives: and a great many other issues 
which are indicative of the restless intellectualism of the 
age. 

The stimulus, information and even entertainment 
provided to-day by visiting lecturers, political speakers 
and platform and pulpit orators was provided in Ancient 
India by these wandering sophists. Their influence on the 
social and cultural life of the people, on the development 
of the spoken languages of India and on general standards 
of reasoning and discussion, was considerable, for their 
studies and their discussions were not confined to religious 
speculation. In the Pali works the parivrajakas are 
described as actual wanderers whose chief object was to 
meet distinguished religious teachers and philosophers, 
listen to them and discuss with them on matters of ethics, 
philosophy, natural lore and mysticism. Here is one such 
typical passage : 

“ Three hundred paribbajakas were dwelling at 
a paribbajaka—arama near Rajagaha. They were making 
great noise and were engaged in discussions about kings, 
ministers, wars, articles of food and luxury and such other 
desultory talks.” 


In fact, itineracy to various parts of India to meet 
different teachers or disciples and learn from them and 
hold disputations with them was considered necessary to 
complete one’s education. This dialectical trend aided the 
growth and the clarification of Indian thought; the clash 
of doctrine was truly not a disaster but an opportunity. 


Both rulers and people were tolerant and benevolent 
towards the wandering scholars. They listened to them 
speak in the parks and in the public halls (kutuhala salas) 
erected for them. Such were ‘ the Ball ’ in Queen Lfallika’s 
park at Savatthi ; the ‘ Gabled Pavilion ’ put up by the 


Sihan^ — sutta in Digha m, quoted in NALINAKSHA 
DUTT, Early Monastic Buddhism, op. cit., p. 32. Sec SBB, VoL XV, p. 33-34. 
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Liicchavi clan in the Great Wood adjoining Vesali, a popular 
resort of the wanderers ; the Champaka Grove at Champa 
famous for its fragrant white flowers ; and the Mora-nivapa 
at Rajagaha. Caves, groves, parks and forests, bordering 
placid lakes furnished the stillness for contemplation and 


penance. The Greeks themselves called the Indian asce¬ 
tics “forest dwellers” (hylobioi). On occasion the 
Buddha would end in some part a discourse made of a con¬ 
catenation of thoughts with the exhortation to his 
listeners: 


“ Here are the roots of trees, here are empty 
places : meditate.” 


The people heard different philosophers discuss and 
debate in public, and attached themselves to the one whose 
arguments or personality appealed to them most. The 
controversialists themselves, if convinced of the arguments 
of their opponents, relinquished their beliefs and adopted 
those of the victors. Several of the early disciples of the 
Buddha were persons won over in controversy and debate, 
as, for instance Sariputta and Moggalana, who were origi¬ 
nally followers of Sanjaya. This controversial and dialec¬ 
tical activity was evident not only in cities and towns but 
also in villages where the audience was not quite so intel¬ 
lectual or discriminating. The Nerxt Jataka contains an 
interesting account of the visits of these peripatetics to a 
frontier village. At first a Buddhist preaches and wins 
considerable support from the villagers. On his departure, 
his place is taken by an “ etemalist ” (sossatauadi), then by 
an “ annihilationist ” (ucchedavadi) and finally by a naked 
ascetic (acelaka), who in turn gain and lose the temporary 
loyalty of the villagers. 


That this intellectual climate of controversy and 
scholasticism bred a number of inferior dialecticians and 
freak charlatans is not surprising. They are called “ hair- 
splitters ” and “ eel-wrigglers ” in the books of their oppo- 


Majjhima Nikaya, I, 118. 
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nents, and the sobriquets are well-deserved. One of them, 
a popular controversialist, Saccaka, is reported as saying: 

“ I know no Samana, and no Brahman, no teacher, no 
master, no head of a school, even though he calls hims^ 
the holy supreme Buddha, who, if he face me in debate, 
would not totter, tremble, quake, and from whom the sweet 
would not exude. And if I attacked a lifeless pillar with 
my language, it would totter, tremble, quake; how much 
more a human being.”®* 

Teachers of the stamp of Saccaka were in the minority. 
Nbrthem India, because of the years of asceticism and 
speculation, had provided during this period a great num¬ 
ber of renowned teachers among whom Mahavira and the 
Buddha are the best known and the most studied. Samana 
renunciation and Brahmin seclusion from the world at a 
ripe age led to the best and mature minds devoting them¬ 
selves to speculation, rationalisation and discussion, and 
in an age when books were not in use, even if writing were 
already known, the power of the Teacher and the Spoken 
Word cannot be easily estimated. 

The importance of the wandering scholars and forest- 
dwellers, both Brahmin and non-Brahmin, to the history of 
Indian thought is that they were responsible for a wide¬ 
spread movement to encourage speculation for its own 
sake and to repudiate sacerdotalism, authority and tradi¬ 
tion if they were not compatible with their rationalisation. 

Hadhakrishnan’s description of this age is both graphic 
and accurate; 

“ There are many indications to show that it was an 
age keenly alive to intellectual interest, a period 
of immense philosophic activity and many-sided develop¬ 
ments. We cannot adequately describe the complex 
inspiration of the times. The people were labouring with 

s® H. OUDENBERO, Buddha, op. ciL, p. 70. 
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the contradictions fejt in the things without and the mind 
within. It was an age fuH of strange anomalies and con¬ 
trasts. With the intellectual fervour and moral serious¬ 
ness were also found a united lack of mental balance emd 
restraint of passion. It was the era of the Carvakas as well 
as of the Buddhists. Sorcery and science, scepticism and 
faith, licence and asceticism were found commingled. 
When the surging energies of life assert their rights, it is 
not unnatural that many yield to unbridled imagination. 
Despite all this, the very complexity of thought and tend¬ 
ency helped to enlarge life. By its emphasis on the right 
of free enquiry the intellectual stir of the age weakened 
the power of traditional authority and promoted the cause 
of truth. Doubt was no longer looked upon as 
dangerous.” ” 

The Wandering scholar is a neglected personality in 
the Wstory of education. Whether it is Ancient India or 
Ancient Greece or Rome, or Mediaeval Europe, which ia 
considered in history, his is an unobtrusive and anonymous 
place. However, his influence always was extensive if not 
original. He served as a powerfid carrier of ideas between 
coimtries and provinces, and his visit was welcome like the 
arrival to-day of a newspaper or a new book. Aulus 
Gellius (160 A.D.) has left a picture of the pupils escorting 
the sophist from place to place and happy in his company. 
For the second century A.D., warthe period of the wander¬ 
ing scholar and orator in the Roman Empire. Plato’s 
“ Protagoras ” indicates how popular the sophists were in 
Athens, and how Protagoras of Abdera (c. 480-410 b.c.) 
led his disciples from city to city “like a second 
Orpheus.” ^ 

It is one of those strange coincidences which history 
furnishes that the fifth a nd sixth centuries before Christ 

II Ri^HAK^SHNAN. Indian Philosophy. Vol. I, p. 272, Allen aod 

Unwm. M>naon, 1951. 

S'* PLATO, Protagoras, 310. 313 : 

Aulus Gellius. Nocles Atticae, XV. I; 

Schools of Caul, p. 35, O.U.P., London, 
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saw in the education of Greece changes similar to those 
which took place about the same period in Northern India.** 
The education of Greece through poetry was giving place 
to education through philosophy even though phUosophy 
may have used the external garb of poetry. A new educa¬ 
tion was fashioned out in Greece so that the old trauung 
confined to aristocratic families by blood might be extend¬ 
ed to all citizens who could show an aristocracy of talent, 
not unlike the movement in Northern India to extend the 
privileges of learning and asceticism, not only in theory 
but also in actual life, even to the sudras and the outcastes. 

There was a growing dissatisfaction in the Greek world 
against the established systems of religious belief and new 
cults like the Orphic and Delphic cults and even ascetic 
groups like the Pythagoreans abstaining from animal food, 
developed as a result of a religious and ascetic movement. 
The Ionian schools were rationalist and sceptical and cor¬ 
respond to the heterodox schools in India, like those of the 
Caravakas (Materialists). The sophists, who travelled 
over the Greek world, recruiting students to whom they 
could teach the science of debate and of eloquence, corres¬ 
pond to the itinerant teachers of India. The Greek sophists 
were wandering teachers but they did not combine the 
celibacy and the aura of renunciation which marked the 
Indian sophists. These lived on patronage and alms while 
the Greek sophists acquired a notoriety for the high fees 
which they exacted. The scope of sophist education in 
Greece was to prepare the statesmen and groupleaders and 

“ On the sophists of Greece see T. GOMPERZ, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, 
pp. 412 If. John Murray. London, 1939 : 

W. JAEGER. Paideia, op. cit.. Vol. I. pp. 283-328. 

H. I. MARROU, Hiitoire- def Education dans I’Antiquite, p. 81 ff.. Edi¬ 
tions du Seui], Paris. 

ALDO ACAZZI, Problemi e Maestri del Pensiero e Educazione, Vol. I, 
p. 31 IT.: Brescia. 1954. 

MAX MULL£R, A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 25 ff., Williams 
and Norgate, London, 1859, draws relations between the Greek mind and 
the Indian mind which are suggestive but which lead to scientifically untenable 
conclusions on national characteristics. See 

JULIAN S. HUXLEY and A. C. HAD130N, We Europeans; A survey 
of Racial Relations, Jonathan Cape. London, 1936. 
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teach them the art to win any argument. Indian sophistic 
education insisted on rhetoric and dialectics because it con¬ 
sidered these not only as arts useful for ministers, council” 
lors and ambassadors, but also as sciences through which 
speculation concerning ultimate realities and ethical doc¬ 
trines might be discussed. The intellectual climate of the 
age and the restlessness and ferment in thought gave to 
Greece its Socrates and Plato, while to India it gave its 
Mahavira and Buddha. The points of contact as well as the 
points of difference between the two countries are many, 
but a comparison does bring out sharply the difference in 
auns between Grecian and North Indian education. Greece 
affirms the culture of the body and the culture of the mind 
as vital for success in the social and political environment 
of the day ; North Indian education of this period generally 
repudiates the body and life as evil and seeks deliverance 
away from society and by the cessation of life.^® 


^ The Indian attitude continued for centuries, and the Graeco-Roman 
world was aware of it through its interest in Indian philosophers and fakirs. 
Even TERTULLIAN in a work where one would least expect the allusion 
says: “ Neque enim Bracbmanae aut Indorutn gymnosophistae sumus, 
sylivicolae et exsules vitae*' (Apol. XUl). 


On A Special Locution in 
Southern Kannada 

S. M. KATRE 

1. In the spoken Kannacja of South Kanara there is a 
special locution for the act (jf sleeping or falling asleep for 
which there does not seem to exist a parallel in the standard 
Kannada of Mysore or in the literary records. While the 
forms such as nidde gey, nidde mddu, nidde haru, nidde 
hattu and nidde hogu are recorded by Kittel in his 
Dictionary, he has failed to notice the colloquial expression 
nidde bt{u. The verbal base bt} or bi{u ‘ to fall ’ goes with 
the nominative nidde and the person affected as the dative: 
e.g. nanage (or maguvige) nidde hittu “ I (or ‘ the child') 
fell asleep.” 

This has, however, a paraUelism in the KonkapI dia¬ 
lects of South Kanara. Corresponding to Kannada nidde 
baru Kohkani has nida yettd, and to Kan. nidde hilu Kon. 
has ntda padtd. Other neighbouring Indo-Aryan languages 
like Marathi and Gujarati have respectively jhop yene and 
ugh dvvu. From parallel forms in other Dravidian lan¬ 
guages* it appears that Kan. nidde bi{u is a specialised 
locution, confined, according to available information to 
South (and possibly North) Kanara, a region in which 
southern Konkaij! is also largely spoken. 

2. The question, therefore, is what is the origin of this 
locution ? Neither the surroimding Dravidian nor the 
Indo-Aryan languages indicate that tliis is a special charac¬ 
ter of either group. And yet, two languages intimately 

* Prof. C. R. Sankaran of Dcccan College informs me that in colloquial 
Tamil dialects, particularly in Malabar Tamil, forms such as avart tunki 
viluntan ‘he fell asleep’ are quite common. Tamil vil corresponds to 
Kannada bil-, bilu *to fall*. 
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spoken in a given region, the speakers of one of which 
(Kohkai^) are definitely known to be bilinguals (if not 
multilinguals with knowledge of at least three languages), 
share this common feature. The presumption naturally is 
in favour of KonkapI affecting the normal constructions of 
Kannaijia, and it is worth investigating how far such a pre¬ 
sumption is borne out by observable facts of unrecorded 
Dravidiem and Indo-Aryan dialects. Obviously there is no 
connection between English ‘ fall asleep ’ and Kon. nida 
pa4td or Kan. nidde hllu. The dialect geography of this 
locution may point out to a possible or acceptable solution. 
I have merely indicated here one problem which is on the 
peripheral region of linguistics and stylistics towards the 
study of which comparative methods have yet to be deve¬ 
loped and perfected. Here is scope for a new kind of 
investigation which should make comparative linguistics 
a vitally interesting and absorbing field of studies, and 
throw some light on the range of interference between the 
mother tongue and other tongues of a bilingual or multi¬ 
lingual generation. 



Dr. R. P. Sethu Pmai-An appreciation 

S. M. L. LAKSHMANAN CHETTIAR 

Our generation has brought forth some of the great 
masters of Tamil prose. Among them Professor Sethu 
Pillai holds a high place. His contribution to Tamil litera¬ 
ture—both as a speaker and as a writer—is unrivalled. 
Through sheer eloquence Sethu Pillai has been able to 
draw vast groups of laymen and laywomen to the world of 
literature. Amongst his contributions to literary revival in 
Tamilnad were the weekly classes which he conducted 
although at considerable personal inconvenience at the 
Y.M.C.A., Pattimahram on ‘ Kambaramayanam the class¬ 
es on ‘ Silapathikaram ’ which he held in the Gokhale Hall 
and the classes on ‘ Thirukural ’ which took place in Mint 
Street. 

Dr. Sethu Pillai has made a deep study of words and 
their significance. In this field his contributions and 
researches are as original and penetrating as they are 
pioneering. Through a period of nearly three decades now, 
he has evolved a particularly attractive style which is his 
own. His intensive study of Kambaramayanam comes to 
him handy when others are at a loss to find the apt word. 
His -vritings—fancied by the masses and envied by collea¬ 
gues—r^ten remind one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s views : 

“ First the phrases should be rhythmical and pleas¬ 
ing to the ear; secondly the phrases should be 
musical in the mouth: thirdly the writer should 
weave the argument into a pattern, both beautiful 
and logical and lastly, he should master the art of 
choosing apt, explicit and communicative words.” 

The designation Qa^irA^ear (the word-wealthy) 

conferred on him is entirely appropriate. He brings to 
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be^ bn all delicate problems his genial temperament and 
ability to work out compromise formulas without offending 
anyone, assisted by his vast stock of anecdotes, gathered 
from a lifetime of experience. In the field of Tamil his 
counsel is eagerly sought for by Universities, Governments 
and organisations interested in the cause of Tamil. 

Like the career of many eminent men. Professor Sethu 
Pillai’s career went through an imexpected turn early in 
life. During his days as a student, Tamil was not a com¬ 
pulsory subject of study in the Degree Classes and yet he 
took to the study of Tamil with zeal and was in personal 
contact with scholars like Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliar. 
Later, he took to the popular profession of Law and was 
also actively connected with Local Administration, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Tirunelveli Municipal Council. His lite¬ 
rary zeal and equipment were, however, brought to the 
notice of the late Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar by the 
emient scholar K. Subramania Pillai and the Rajah invit¬ 
ed Dr. Sethu Pillai to lecture in Tamil in the Annamalai 
University. It was the good fortune of the Tamil world 
that Dr. Sethu Pillai deserted law and local administration 
in favour of Tamil language and literature, in which field he 
stands as an unrivalled scholar today. In recent years. 
Dr. Sethu Pillai, the scholar, has also become a prince 
among scholars through his munificent donation to the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras for the promotion of Tamil. 

May this scholar-patron continue to live long and shed 
lustre on the Tamil world ! 



Reviews 

THE IDEA OF GOD IN THE SAIVA 
SIDDHANTA 

By 

T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 
(Published by Annamalai University) 

This small volume of 43 pages gives us the substance 
of four lectures delivered under the Sri-La-Sri Arulnandi 
Sivacharya Swamigal Sivajnana Siddiyar Endowment in 
the year 1953. The first lecture gives a bird’s eye-view of 
Saiva Siddhanta, and the other three deal with “ God the 
Creator,” “ God as Moral Governor,” and “ God as 
Redeemer.”. 

Though the author’s main field of study, he says, has 
been Advaita Vedanta, he has had opportunities of writing 
on Saivism, and the booklet shows the thorough grasp he 
has of the subject as dealt with by its orthodox exponents. 
Prof. Mahadevan is succint, clear and impartial in his treat¬ 
ment by considering it simply as a School of Saivism, 
though he does not appear to give full weight to the claim 
of the system to be the last word of philosophical specula¬ 
tion, the capstone, as Piet calls it, of religious belief. 

“Philosophy has to work on the intuition of the saint 
and the sage,” says Fh-of. Mahadevan at the outset, and 
adds, “ What philosophy does is to bring to a system the 
experiences of God-men and Truth-seers.” This raises 
the question whether the Siddantha is primarily a syst^n 
of philosophy or of theology. Thiru K. Subramanya Pillai 
(in the course of his lectures under the same endowment 
in 1947) observes: “The system of Siddhanta is hailed 
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to be the crown of all philosophy, for It has attained logical 
pOTfection to a degree not attained by any other system... 
Religious ecstasy is not allowed to surpass the dry light of 
reason. Subjecting his concepts to metaphysical criticism 
the Siddanta recognises the importance of satisfying the 
demands of reason. Scriptures are elucidated in a rational 
manner; of course, there is an appeal to our moral consci¬ 
ousness, but it is not a call to blind faith." We have to 
accept then that the Saiva Siddhanta is a combination of 
theology and philosophy ; yet as it uses primarily the philo¬ 
sophical method (it is the zenith of Dravidian philosophical 
efforts), the whole system stands or falls by its philosophi¬ 
cal principles. 

Swethavana deserves his name of Meikandar, the 
truth-finder. He has found and established several truths 
with a finality which does not admit the least doubt. He 
and his commentators have exploded many a previous 
system including the Mayavada, and have given us what 
Prof. Mahadevan calls, “ the most absorbing doctrine of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, viz., the doctrine of God." 

It might nevertheless have been pointed out that in 
developing this doctrine, the virile logic and intellectual 
honesty of the Saiva Siddhanta has raised many questions, 
and to our mind, more questions than it has answered. . 
And its chief merit perhaps lies in this. It is therefore no 
discredit thrown on the Saiva Siddhanta to indicate new 
points of departure for future progress, dark obscure cor¬ 
ners that demand clarification, and perhaps need to be 
rectified ^th the very principles and criteria discovered, 
accepted and used by the Siddhanta itself. 

For instance is, “the most absorbing doctrine of the 
Saiva Siddhanta i.e., the doctrine of God,” an advance on 
the Advaitic concept of Sankara, as the Siddhanti claims, 
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or is it a falling back into pluralism, as those less acquainted 
with the Saiva Siddhanta sources say ? Do not the princi¬ 
ples of eternal receptivity ( uir^ih ) and its limited actua¬ 
tion ( uar ) enhance the very fecundity and transcendence 
of the Omnipotent which alone is the only eternal and 
actual Reality ? These are problems which when pursued 
fully will, we believe, but enrich the Saiva Siddhanta 
system, and Prof. Mahadevan’s thought-provoking lectures 
raise these problems in our mind. 

I. H. 

TAMIL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

We have nothing • but admiration for the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia published by the Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam. 
It has already to its credit four volumes ; the fifth is in 
the press. On a careful perusal of the volumes we find 
progressive improvement in the art and technique of the 
editor. Taken as a whole the volumes already published 
are undoubtedly a match to the volumes of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. Considering that this is only a maiden 
attempt on the part of the Kazhagam, our appreciation of 
its stupendous efforts to make the Encyclopaedia 
thorough-going and useful in regard to every branch of 
knowledge is enhanced immeasurably. A study of the 
second volume did disclose some defects and omissions. 
But in the third volume the editor has not given room for 
any kind of adverse criticisms to be levelled against him. 
In a previous review we suggested that the language used 
was a mixed language in that there was a greater and dis¬ 
proportionate admixture of Sanskrit words. But in the 
third volume we are delighted to find the language in its 
pristine purity almost. Again the exposition of highly 
technical and scientific subjects like architecture and 
veterinary medicine is done with consummate ease and 
impeccable scholarship. The third volume would certainly 
constitute an imequivocal reply to those doubters and 
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reactioneries who unthinkingly and unsympathetically cry 
down the Tamil language saying that it cannot be adopted 
for the purpose of teaching and writing on scientific and 
techmcal know-how subjects. We would advise especially 
those connected with University Education and who dog¬ 
matically assert that scientific and technical subjects cannot 
be taught through the medium of Tamil to peruse intensely 
and devotedly the four volumes of the Encyclopaedia and 
disillusion themselves about the unfitness of Tamil- as the 
medium of instruction in University Classes. Of course we 
do not mean to suggest that the Tamil language has 
achieved that perfection, pliability and efficiency which 
belongs to a language like English. The fact is to be 
borne in mind that the growth of the Tamil language, not 
to speak of its literature, was arrested during a period of 
three centuries of foreign rule. If Tamil had been given 
an opportunity to develop according to its own genius and 
climatic conditions, it would have attained parity with the 
English language certainly as an instrument of thought 
and expression. Nevertheless it is hoped that the remain¬ 
ing volumes of the Encyclopaedia which would be published 
soon would establish the pre-eminence of the Tamil 
language in all departments of study and research. We 
would also suggest to those desirous of writing books in 
Tamil on various branches of knowledge to greatly benefit 
themselves by consulting the Encyclopaedia as often as 
possible. For they would not only pick up the necessary 
information they may require regarding subject matter but 
also the terminology that has been given currency and a 
status by the sponsors of the Encyclopaedia. 

In conclusion may we draw the attention of the editor 
to the fact that only articles of the highest literary excel¬ 
lence and approved scholarship can find a place in an En¬ 
cyclopaedia. Contributions from foreigners, who are 
reputed to be authorities in their respective professions may 
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be invited for publication. Of course these could be 
translated by competent Tamil scholars, and they would 
add to the worth and utility of the Encyclopaedia, which 
is not only a treasure house of knowledge but also of man’s 
highest achiev«nents in thought and language 

M. K. S. 

EELAKESARI SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER 

This number, attractively designed, neatly printed, and 
profusely illustrated, can boast of possessing probably all 
the necessary qualities of a high class magazine. The 
pictme of the Gopuram on the front page, perhaps, 
represents the high ideals and ambitions of the Tamil speak¬ 
ing people of Eelam while that of the cocoanut palm-tree 
proclaims their actual achievements and victorious cele¬ 
brations. Beautiful poems, profound prose compKwitions, 
elite essays, picturesque short stories, valuable research 
articles of prominent authors, clusters of colourful plates 
particularly of towering personalities of Tamil fame and a 
number of black-and-white illustrations of social, political, 
economic, and religious nature enrich this volume. Lovers 
of art as well as school and college libraries, public reading 
rooms, may find it very useful. The producers of this 
number really deserve our warmest congratulations. 

M. V. P. 
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INSTRUMENT AND PURPOSE 
(Studies' on Rites and Rituals in South India) 

By 

CARL GUSTAV DIEHL 
[Publishers: Gleerups, Lund (1956) 

Pages 395. Price; not given | 

The book under notice purports to be a study of 
popular Hinduism as disclosed in the Rites and Rituals of 
the Hindus in their day to day life in South India. The 
author is a scholar of the Univer-.ity of Lund and in writ¬ 
ing this book he has liad the benefit of his association with 
the Church of Sweden Mission and the Tamil Evangeli¬ 
cal Lutheran Church. The author opens his thesis with 
the indisputable proposition that rites belong to the realm 
of religion and magic and, after a brief notice of the several 
definitions of religion and magic attempted by anthropolo¬ 
gists, rightly concludes that religion and magic cover much 
common ground, that there is hardly any single definition 
that covers the whole field and that notwithstanding the 
theoretical distinction sought to be made between religion 
and magic, in real life religion and magic are so over¬ 
lapping as to make any distinction between them, unjusti¬ 
fied or simply impossible or artificial and misleading, if ever 
any such distinction could be made. 

2. The expression “ Instrument and Purpose ” form¬ 
ing the title of this book has been used to cover all rites 
and rituals, magical and religious. According to the 
author rites are a language of gesture calculated to serve 
as an outlet of feeling and are always expressions of the 
life of an individual or society or of the individual’s 
experience of social life. They are either expressive of 
innate personal feelings and urges or implicative of defi¬ 
nite purpose and are intended to bring about the desired 
results. They are described as Instruments in the tech- 
13 
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nical sense of the word i.e., means with intoect effect. 

“ Instrument ” is manifest hi indirect action whereas 
* Piupose ’ is said to be implied in spontaneous expression 
and direct action. Instrument and Purpose are thought 
of as a measure of the natiure and character of the observ¬ 
ances in the daily life of the people in South India. In 
the present book, the concepts of Instrument and Purpose 
have been sought to be applied to as wide a range as possi¬ 
ble in the Tamil area in South India by examining the 
rites, rituals and ceremonies observed and followed in the 
Hindu homes and temples. The author does not pretend 
to be exhaustive in handling the subject. But within the 
limited compass of his endeavour the author has present¬ 
ed a comprehensive and descriptive account of the rites, 
rituals and ceremonies of popular Hinduism in South 
India with copious notes and comments, which is the 
result of gleanings made by the author during 20 years’ 
stay in India. The author has designedly refrained from 
seeking to explain or interpret the origin and history of 
the various rites, rituals and ceremonies. The book is 
definitely a positive contribution to the factual literature 
of magic and religion concerning the rites, rituals and cere¬ 
monies in the religious, personal and social life of the 
Hindus in South India. 

3. Chapter I of the book is merely introduc¬ 
tory. In Chapter II the author has presented a 
brief account of the language and culture of 
Tamils in South India as preserved in their litera¬ 
ture, religious and secular. The author has con¬ 
centrated his special attention on the rites and rituals 
in the temples in South India as laid down in the Agamas 
both Saiva and Vaishnava and the modes of worship of 
Saivites and Vaishnavites, with reference to all available 
manuals containing accounts of the daily rites of home 
life, astrological works and calendars and the literature 
relating to mantrikam (sorcery). Chapter III of the book 
is devoted to the actual description of Rites and Rituals. 
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dS to d^ observances connected with the 

in the temnV rJ ° • ^ ^®^dus in South India at home and 

Chanter III ® ^ ® 

of the Tamiic^^ author has dealt with the astrological lore 

life the India and its impact on their daily 

of future e^^ cance of marks and omens and divination 

hv^nuT " ^ the avoidance of 

by resorting to private worship, pilgrimages, 
n o ermgs, festivals and sacrifices and mantrikam. 

rharff author has set forth his conclusions in 

.. o the book. As regards the purpose of the 

rites the author has stated that it is of an endless variety 
depending upon man’s desires, that its manifold manifesta- 
tions can be classified and grouped under many headings 
which again will open up avenues of investigation in dif¬ 
ferent ihrections. According to the author purpose 
may not be manifest in the same degree in all rites, rituals 
and ceremonies. It may be more or less prominent or 
even occasionally absent and a rite cannot be classified as 
religious or magical in itself solely on a consideration of 
the purpose underlying it. Mantrikam (sorcery) is said 
to furnish a technical example of the rites where Purpose 
is kept as a definite objective. On submitting the mate¬ 
rial to the tests applied by Goods and referred to in 
Chapter I of the book, the author is unable to find any 
close consistency in the distinction between magic and reli¬ 
gion so far as Instrument and Purpose are concerned. The 
author has observed that in a country of a highly develop¬ 
ed culture like India many of the ideas of the common folk 
emerge from the religious and philosophical systems and it 
is difficult to differentiate the popular conception from the 
terminus technicus of philosophy. To him India seems to 
present a different case from the Christian West in that it 
knows no devil, that, on account of its predominently monis¬ 
tic thinking, Hinduism does not draw a sharp line between 
good and evil and that common philosophy dominated by 
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Vedanta places reality beyond the distinction between good 
and evil and reckons on principle with only shades and 
degrees of good and evil and not with any absolute contrast. 

5 ^ Qj^ laying down this book one is likely to be over¬ 
taken by a faint feeling of frustration and disappointment, 
in that, having launched upon such elaborate factual 
investigation of rites and rituals in South India, the author 
has not attempted for the benefit of the readers to make an 
analytical exposition of the various rites and rituals by 
classifying and grouping them under well recognised heads. 
Students of anthropology will be familar with the classifi¬ 
cation of magic as formulated by Fraser on the basis of the 

of similarity and the law of contact and the further 
classification of magic as theoretical (as a pseudo-science) 
practical (as a pseudo-art), positive (sorcery) and negative 
(Taboo). It may not be possible for a reader of this book 
to accept the observation of the author that it is difficult 
to differentiate the popular notions of common folk from 
the terminus iechnicus of philosophy. As pointed out by 
Lord Raglan, rituals consist, for the most part, not, like 
criminal law, social etiquette or military discipline, in the 
regulation of conduct, where at least some regulation is 
necessary, but in the performance of acts which serve no 
practical end and are not even an exaggeration of what 
once may have served some practical end, practical end 
meaning of course anything which contributes to the health, 
comfort or happiness of mankind. It will be seen that most 
of the rites and rituals constitute the practical religion of 
the people, religious belief being no other than the belief 
in the value and efficacy of the rites ; and Popular theology, 
and not philosophy strictly so-called, provides the reasons 
why rites and rituals are practiced and performed. 

6. The observation of the author that Hinduism does 
not draw a sharp line between good and evil and that 
popular Hindu philosophy places reality beyond the dis¬ 
tinction between good and evil cannot be considered to be 
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correct, particularly in the background of the various rites, 
rituals and ceremonies which undoubtedly recognise a 
sharp distinction between good and evil The author has 
apparently ignored the earlier phases of Hindu religious 
thought. Vedic religion recognised conflict between Gods 
and Demons and was pre-eminently ritualistic. In post- 
Vedic tunes ritualism grew more important still and some¬ 
times Gods are represented as beings indifferent to accepted 
moral notions. In Brahminism religion is largely replaced 
by magic, rites themselves being elevated to the rank of 
divuuties and the priests becoming the Gods of Gods. But 
at the same time it has to be conceded that the sacred 
books of India enjoin a variety of social duties which are 
consistent with high ethical standards. But the practice 
of moral virtues has to be not in substitution of the rites 
and rituals but in addition thereto. Buddhism in its earliest 
stage did not recognise any belief in Gods or give any place 
in it for rituals. In later stages the old Gods of Brahma¬ 
nism came back and the Buddha was himself deified as a 
God. Buddhism happened even to incorporate most local 
deities and demons of those nations which it sought to con¬ 
vert and thus became transformed into a religion full of 
ritualism profusedly mixed with magic. Rituals occupy 
an important place in Lamaism which is the Tibetan 
variety of Buddhism. It would therefore seem inappro¬ 
priate to refer to the monislic metaphysics and Vedantic 
concepts of speculative Hindu philosophy, reaching beyond 
good and evil, in seeking to investigate the popular beliefs 
and practices embodied in the rites and rituals of the 
Hindus in South India. 

7. It is rather unfortunate that, in dealing with the 
rites and rituals of the Hindus in South India, the atten¬ 
tion of the author has not been directed to the religious 
and cultural heritage of the Tamils in South India, which 
has sustained and moulded the observances of rites and 
rituals in their personal and social life. Perhaps the author 
has left out of account the religious and ethical lore of the 
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Tamils in South India and its impact on their character 
and conduct in the belief that the religious and cultural 
outlook of the Tamils was in no way different from that of 
the rest and that it would be sufBcient to refer to the vedan- 
tic concept of “ beyond good and evil ” as governing the 
life and thought of the Tamils also. While the north had 
predominently a pessimistic world view, the south has ever 
been inspired by a robust optimism. While the former 
considered life as unreal and extolled quietism and con¬ 
templation, the latter accepted the world as real and was 
activistic in its ethical conceptions. In the life and thought 
of the Tamils there has always been a recognition of a clear 
contrast between good and evil in personal and social life. 
The ethical genius of the Tamils has always been activis¬ 
tic, as may be seen from the Kural ” which is the bed-rock 
of Tamil Culture. In the words of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
the “ Kural ” " with sure strokes draws the ideal of simple 
ethical humanity. On the most varied questions concern¬ 
ing the conduct of man to himself and to the world, its 
utterances are characterised by nobility and good sense. 
There hardly exists in the literature of the world a collec¬ 
tion of maxims in which we find so much lofty wisdom • 
In the ‘ Kural ’ knowledge or wisdom has been defined thus: 

“ Qs^sartp Qa^eosSt^ir^^ 9fSl 

jBeoTfStai uT^ e—iuuu^ ”—^/Dor 422., 

which as rendered in English by Dr. Pope is as follows: 

“ Wisdom restrains nor suffers mind to wander where it 
would from every evil calls it baclc and guides in way of 
good The ‘ Kxiral ’ has entered the heart and soul of 
the Tamils and has deeply influenced their literature, poeti¬ 
cal and devotional. The songs and hymns in Saiva Thiru- 
murai and Vaishnava Nalayiraprabandam . are part of 
the liturgy in temple worship and household devotion, 
wherein religion aqd. morality go hand in hand;-, 

8. Rites and rituals are all foimd in one form or 
another in most religions and commvmities, whether anci~ 

•• Indian Thought and its Developments, Page 203. 
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rat or modem, savage or civilised, with a striking resemb¬ 
lance between them, notwithstanding the dilTerence in theo¬ 
logical and cultioral pattern and one point is clear that 
rites and rituals are not capable of being explained in terms 
of modern thought. It can broadly be stated that rites 
and rituals which are mostly irrational, or nonrational, if 
that is preferred, have sprung from tendencies in human 
nature such as a feeling that what is of importance to 
human individuals or groups must be of causal importance 
in the outer world, that causation in nature must be some¬ 
thing like the desires and feelings of human beings. As 
stated by Bertrand Russell, human imagination longs to 
create a cosmos consonant to our preconceptions, a cosmos 
in which causation is passionate and is an expression of 
love or hate, in which there are heavenly powers to be 
placated, and the whole gamut of human emotions is pro¬ 
jected upon the outer world in all its variegated confusion, 
the whole process of causation in the outer world being 
along the lines of our own feelings. 

23-6-57 K. S. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

iBS ifi IT sa> by Dr. A. Chidambaranathan, Head of the 
Department of Tamil, Annamalai University. Pub¬ 
lished by: Pathumai Pirasuram, Pennadam, South 
Arcot District, pages 153. Price Rs. 2.50. 

if-iiiSeS by Prof. K. Kanapathipillai, University of Ceylon. 
Pages 95. Price Rs. 3/-. 



News and Notes 

Tamil—-Roman Contacts 

Rev. Dr. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, who was recently 
on a short visit 1o Rome in connection with his research 
work, delivered a lecture in Italian at the Institute for 
Middle and Far Eastern studies (Ismeo) on ‘ Tamil Con¬ 
tacts with the Rovfuin Empire in the First and Second Cen¬ 
turies A.D.\ He said that Tamil trade with the Roman 
Empire was very ancient, and that Greek and Latin words 
for pepper, for rice, for peacocks and for ginger were 
derived from the Tamil words which were used by the 
Tamil merchants. 

He said that the Romans had territorial concessions in 
the Tamil kingdoms, and that the ports of Southern India 
and North Ceylon had yielded a great quantity of Roman 
coins as evidence of the trade. The excavations near 
Pondicherry had confirmed Tamil literary evidence and 
shown that wine and Roman lamps and gold and silver 
vessels were some of the chief imports. He said that no 
ancient Oriental literature gave so much evidence of ter¬ 
minal Roman trade with South India and Ceylon as Tamil 
literature. He also said that Greek and Latin literature, 
as well as the early Christian literature of Alexandria, 
showed a great interest in Indian religious thought, in 
Hinduism and in Buddhism. 

The busy ports of the Tamil kingdoms had multilin¬ 
gual quarters for foreign merchants. As a result of these 
contacts, the Tamils developed their navies, their fortifi¬ 
cations and their commerce, and were able to establish 
overseas empires. It was precisely during this flourishing 
period of trade that Saint Thomas the Apostle preached in 
South India in the Tamil kingdoms which included Mala- 
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bar and Madras, and that a number of embassies from 
Ceylon and South India visited Rome. 

*I am aware that a great number of Roman golden 
coins found by private persons have been used (without 
any intimation to scholars) for the making of women’s 
jewellery in the coastal districts of South India, even as 
late as twenty years ago. About twenty years ago, 
one of the edifices used by the Romans as a 
warehouse was traced near Pondicherry. The pottery 
discovered there was Arretine pottery, and some of 
the potshreds revealed on chemical analysis resi¬ 
due of Itahan wine made from raisins in Southern Italy. 
This was the inferior wine which used to be exported for 
foreign consumption. 

I am of opimon that there is evidence in the poems 
that the Romans, in the first century a.d., had a piece of 
territory near Cochin belonging to them, that they 
stationed a garrison there, that the territory stocked gold 
and valuables and that this territory included a hill. I 
would not be surprised if the remains of the Templum 
Augusti of the Pentinger Tables were to be foimd on the 
top of a hill when the Archaeology Department of India 
decides to search for these ruins. 

From the South of India and through the ports of 
South India, which received goods from other parts of 
India and even from China, the Romans received spices, 
muslins, pearls and jewel-stones like beryls, rubies, s^- 
phires, tortoise shell and ivory. In exchange for these 
commodities, South India and Ceylon received gold nnH 
silver, wine, coral, crude glass and lampstands and gold 
and silver vessels. The Tamil poems speak of these 
ships sailing into the Western harbours like Musiris on the 
Malabar coast with gold, and returning homewards with 
pepper. They speak of the artistically wrought golden 
vessels in which foreign wine is served to kings and rhiefg 
in the Tamil country. They also mention the Roman 
14 
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lampstands made of metal which are much admired house¬ 
hold ornaments. 

The Roman soldiers and other colonists, either by 
treaty or by individual contacts, were also employed by 
the Tamil kings as personal bodyguard, as watchers and 
guards at night in the cities, as engineers in charge of for¬ 
tifications and defence. The Romans seem to have con¬ 
tributed to the advance of military strategy in South India. 
The Romans are said to speak an unknown harsh language, 
to reply by signs and gestures (probably they were poor 
linguists), to have had a hau’d and cruel look (a military 
look) and to be fully clad—covering their entire body in 
leather—an allusion, I believe, to the military dress of the 
soldiers, a sartorial fashion unusual to people who had less 
clothing in the warmer regions of the Tamil country. Not 
all these soldiers were from Italy; many of them should 
have come from other parts of the Roman Empire, but 
the chiefs were true Romans from the centre of the 
Empire. 

On the study of mutual cultural influences between 
the Ancient East and West, a great deal of work yet 
remains to be done, and it is Institutes like ISMEO and 
students who know the East and the West who can func¬ 
tion as cultural ambassadors opening up new lines of com¬ 
munication or strengthening the old. Within Italy, and 
within India and Ceylon, lie a whole past which is the key 
to the understanding of the present, and whatever links 
and connections can be established between them further 
not only science but imderstanding and friendship 
between peoples. I am sure aU of us wish these ancient 
commercial, cultural and religious ties to grow ever 
stronger between the lands that you and we have as our 
native lands.’ 

The Ismeo, Rome, we understand, is preparing to 
include the teaching of Tamil among its language courses. 



TVansliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into En{^ish 
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CONSONANTS 


Hard^ 

(Plosive) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


Medium 

(non-nasal 

continuant) 


Auxiliary^ 


Hints re: articulation 


a 

— 

k 

(as in 

king, angle, alhambra) 

9 

— 

c 

( 

»» 

church, angel, calcium) 

L- 


t: 

( 

99 

card ?)-Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 


— 

th 

( 

99 

threat, this, thick)_dental. 

U 

— 

P 

( 

99 

pipe, amber; 

P 


t 

( 

99 

atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue. 

ni 

— 

ng 

( 

99 

singl... .velar n 


— 

nj 

( 

99 

angelj... .palatal n 

(V9T 


n: 

( 

99 

um?;.... Retroflex n • articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

IS 

— 

nh 

{ 

99 

anthem)... .dental n 

to 

— 

m 

( 

>• 

mate) 

€9f 


n 

( 


enter).... Retroflex n - articulate • 
with tip of tongue. 

tu 

— 

y 

( 

• f 

yard) 

(T 

— 

r 

( 

99 

red) 

CO 


1 

( 

99 

leave)-Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

CIJ 

— 

V 

( 

99 

very) 

\S> 


1- 

( 

99 

? )-Retroflex 1 . articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

(IT 


1; 

( 

99 

hurl)....Alveolar 1. articulate 

with blade of tongue. 


— 

X 

( 

99 

ahead) 


The Tamil phonemes may tor practical purposes be treated as having 
single allephonas only, except in the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an wuupb-ated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modifi.ed values if 
preceded by a consonant 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value .1 if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussib - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g-, uiusib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
L)0*'j> - „ panJam, not pancam, 

(c> a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., ucua&o becomes palhalai not paikalai 

a:.ts „ chhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value alter a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normai unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel. 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
.with that of the following hard consonant, vide I (c) above, 

e.g., became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e g., Tamil-»Thamil) 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., S«j!hiauu)=Vcngadam (Ve:ngkat;am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture. Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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Note on The Line-Drawing by Dr. Sunlti Kumar Chatterji 

The drawing which is published as frontispiece in this issue indicates 
the reaction of a young student with artistic proclivities to the beauty 
and romance underlying the Sangam Literature of Old Tamil. Dr. 
Chatter;i as a scholar of linguistics felt attracted to Tamil and Dravidian 
Philology in his college days. While yet a Bj\. student in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, he had occasion to read Caldwell's Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, and at the .same time he felt attracted to Tamil litera¬ 
ture. particularly the earliest or Sangam phase of it. by reading two books 
which created a profound impression upon Itim. One was V. Kiinakasabhai 
Pillai's “Tamils 1800 Years Ago”, which was first published in .1904 and 
has been recently rc-printed. and the other was the late M. S. Purnalingam 
Pillai's “History of Tamil Literature” (first published in 1904, second edition 
in 1929). Dr. Chatterji as a young student of about 19 or 20 was very 
much attracted by the works like the Palihiijiattii and Ettuttosni, us well as 
the Epics like the Mani-mckalal and CMlai>i>alhikarain, and the works of 
Narkkirar and other writers were very eagerly studied by him. The devo¬ 
tional pwms of the Nayanniars and the Azhvars were also something which 
deeply infiucnccd him .spiritually. The romance underlying the life of the 
Tamil Kings and Warriors and of Tamil Society round about the time of 
Christ made him essay his hand in making drawings. In his school and 
college days Dr. Chatterji had .some flair for making pencil and pen-and-ink 
skclche.s, and in his early days he made .sketches of situations from Old Tamil 
Literature, most of which he never kept, and he generally threw them away. 
_A few sketches from his early college days have been salvaged by his son. 
and the present one is one of these. Dr. Chatterji sought to make a romantic 
picture of it, depicting the Princess with yn! or lute, and the King is dres.sed 
as a warrior, in a costume which Dr. Chatterji, from what he could study 
of early Tamil art as in the Pallava period, thought at that time might be 
the proper dress of a King and a Warrior in Tamilakam. The Greek vase 
^sidc the Indian Kiu<ain given in the picture indicated the presence of the 
Greeks in India as merchants and mercinarics. Historically, and as a 
specimen of art. this picture is not something which is very noteworthy but 
It still indicates the tremendous influence wliich ancient Tamil literature could 
exert on the mind of a young man who was reading at that time some of the 
gicatcst literary master-pieces in the different languages. At that lime 
Germanic literature as in Old Engli.sh and Old Norse, Celtic literature through 
translations from Old Irish and Early Welsh. pre-Muslim Arab literature, and 
of ancient China and Japan, had attracted Dr. Chatterji’s 
attention, along with the literature of Old Tamil. 

This drawing by Dr. Chatterji forms a sort of homage from a North 
Indian scholar, while he w.i, still at college, to the beauty and greatncM m 
well as of the human qualities of Old Tamil literature amt tK^ 
of the great scholar Robert Caldwell who first studied Tamil and the Dravi- 
i^n Kft^em established the Dravidian languages 



Critical Tribute to a Pioneer 

JOHN SPIERS 

It is to the credit of Robert Caldwell that he gave 
justice to a whole family of ancient living languages 
which, up to his time, had been largely ignored or treated 
with disrespect. He was and, astonishingly one must con¬ 
fess, still is the pioneer. The fact that only last year his 
Comparative Grammar, revised and edited by two scholars, 
was published by the University of Madras, is sufficient 
evidence that in this field of comparative philology he is 
yet to be surpassed. 

Books on South Indian languages are still being print¬ 
ed and sold both abroad and in India almost solely for 
the use of employers of labour. They are quite openly full 
of the idiom of master and servant, intended for the 
housewife and the estate manager. They reflect a still 
surviving mental attitude of contempt. Bishop Caldwell’s 
religion gave him a freedom from the commercial and 
imperialist caste prejudices of his European contempora¬ 
ries and their Indian fellow travellers. He was the first 
in modern times to present a new and fair picture of the 
South Indian languages and Tamil particularly as the 
purest of the group or the most free from outside infiltra¬ 
tions. Along with his fellow missionary, Dr. Pope, he 
brought to the light of modem scholarship and the general 
intellectual public, the existence of an abundant and 
beautiful literature, as far beyond the level of the back¬ 
yard, the bazaar and the plantation, as the language of 
Shakespeare and Shelley stands above the level of the 
English of Billingsgate or the- Liverpool slums. Taking 
into account his time and its politics, this was a grand and 
bold achievement. 
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That to our lasting benefit the scholar in Caldwell 
surpassed the ecclesiastic, can hardly be denied. In this 
he was purer than Pope whose Christian slant to a large 
extent mars his otherwise wonderful labours. Of course, 
the aim of both (as well no doubt as of their successors 
today) can hardly be said to be disinterested. A mission¬ 
ary must know the language thoroughly into which he 
means to translate his scriptures and preach his doctrine. 

It can hardly have been in either Caldwell’s or Pope’s 
mind to imagine however, that their great work could 
easily be used volte face, for a purpose quite the opposite 
of what they intended. Indeed, the present Centenary 
itself honours their labours in initiating the renaissance of 
Tamil literature which, being predominantly infused with 
philosophy and religion, acts rather more as a brake than 
as a support, of Christian missionary effort. The very pub¬ 
licity that Caldwell and Pope gave to ancient Tamil litera¬ 
ture as corroborative proof of the unity of teaching and 
wisdom between say, Christian texts and works like the 
Tirukkural, could also, and with more justification, esta¬ 
blish the anterior superiority, in many respects, of the 
wisdom of the Tamils — free certainly for example, from 
the notions of original sin and fears of hell and with a 
positively generous toleration of other faiths ! The advan¬ 
tage of a knowledge of any Eastern language for the 
scholar, provided he is able to adopt the Eastern modes 
of life and thought sufficiently, is that in his freedom 
from much of the vast conditioning of an alien West¬ 
ern background, he obtains a new insight into human 
affairs, human values and the relative importance of 
human beliefs. One may say that in both Caldwell and 
Pope, nhis widening of the personality by their adoption 
of South Indian ways, did transform their lives. Thinly 
veiled under the Christian dress, one can see the stirrings 
of the South Indian. Their Christianity was bound to 
undergo a revaluation itself, even as a South Indian living 
in Paris and speaking French, must have many of his 
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ancestral notions revalued by contact with the life and 
civilization of Europe. 

There is however, this to be added, that Christianity 
itself being by Oriental affinity closer to the actual life of. 
South India than to the industrial aggressive West, it was 
perhaps easier for the adoptive Christian than for the 
neutral or pragmatic scientist in the make-up of any 
scholar like Caldwell, to achieve the cultural transforma¬ 
tion. 

Such a cultural acclimatization is exceedingly rare. 
During the very early years of the East India Company, 
when the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal had its nest of 
scholars and Oriental enthusiasts, there was a hopeful 
birth of a new understanding. But after 1857 and the 
change in imperial policy, the philistine doctrines of Ma¬ 
caulay prevailed and the promise of the early scholars 
faded out. 

Against that culturally tragic background, one cannot 
but admire the lonely effort of Bishop Caldwell, even 
though he may have been protected from common disap¬ 
proval by his holy office. Doubtless he was heavily cen¬ 
sured behind the scenes for taking an undue interest in 
the language of coolie and pariah, and may be even ridi¬ 
culed by the philistines for presenting a literature as old 
at least as the Homer beloved of Macaulay. It is therefore 
only right that Robert Caldwell should be honoured at 
last as the man who restored to its proper place a group 
of living languages still vital, which have survived while 
their many contemporaries of the pre-Christian centuries 
have long since perished in antiquity. 

It is relevant to the memory of the good work initiat¬ 
ed by Caldwell, to indicate what yet remains to be done. 

It is not too bold a claim to say that the correction of the 
whole of Asian history and -pre-history (and therefore 
Ultimately the history of humanity) depends upon the 
proper study of the sources of Dravidian culture, society 
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and languago. Something has been attempted by the 
evidence of the Indus Valley civilization. But it is not 
only these links in India itself. The whole field of reli¬ 
gion, spirituality and philosophy cries out for an unbiased 
approach, and the final abandonment of orthodox conser¬ 
vatism. Idolatry and other manifestations of the spiritual 
values precious to humanity have all to be approached 
with sympathy by the true scholar. In South India and 
through South Indian ways of life we can understand the 
meaning of many an ancient Greek and Roman text which 
would otherwise be dismissed as nonsense or gross super¬ 
stition by the fixed conditioning of a scholar reared in a 
European environment. What an eye-opener it is to read 
say, Herodotus, through the cultural and psychological and 
religious mind of a South Indian Saivite, rather than 
through the mind of the Westerner who, if he has any 
beliefs at all, has but two, those of materialism which re¬ 
fuses to consider anything other than in mechanistic terms, 
or credal moralising Christianity, which is always on the 
defensive in asserting its ethical superiority and cannot 
ever look with equality either on the extinct ritual of 
Dionysian Greek religion or on the living Saivite religion 
of modem India. 

Indeed, the whole pre-Aryan world from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the islands of the Pacific has to be studied 
and compared, bringing every bit of mental equipment 
and scientific discipline to bear on its study. As Diringer 
says, the Alphabet is a key to the history of mankind. So 
also is the comparative study of languages (in whatever 
script they are written), while customs, and all the other 
sciences have to be co-ordinated, inclusive of archaeology, 
anthropology, epigraphy and palaeography, climatology 
and hydrology. And to all of these must be added an 
essential sympathy and insight, with the use of a properly 
boldly loosed imagination. 

Indian history has been vitiated by an obsolete attitude 
to Sanskrit. Even Caldwell in his Introduction to his work, 
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gets carried away by the quantitative and uncritically 
accepted notions wliich down to the present still dominate 
as they dominated India for political reasons even 1500 
years ago, or more. One of the chief errors is the curious 
notion that the prakrits and their modern descendents 
(Mahratti, Bengali, etc.) are descendents of Sanskrit. By 
derivation (Sanskirt = constructed or artificially formed^ 
it is obvious that the reverse of this is true, and that 
Sanskrit was descended or rather invented, like a literary 
or sacerdotal Esperanto, from the prakrits. This is not to 
decry the nobility of Sanskrit or its grand • philosophic 
content. To bring into actual historical record fanciful 
holy notions derived from pxiranas either in Sanskrit or 
Tamil, is not doing real justice to history or to the respec¬ 
tive languages themselves. Their perennial philosophical 
or literary content should not be confused with relativistic 
mattes such as politics and the social claims of religious 
or other groups in ascendency or decline. Caldwell can 
be more excused however, than the moderns, who have 
evidence enough if they will look for it, for more exact 


. . . scholastic blemish in this field of Indian 

historical research is the solipsist circular quotation of 
each other by writers and experts. A quotes B who quotes 
and C quotes B and A, and so forth. Given sufficient 
academical labels, much of what passes for high scholarship 
IS nothing more than lazy mutual admiration, little better 

Sfih schoolboys. And as soon as a 

ather Heras st^ts a line of daring imaginative research, 
the tinud hurl all their » authorities » upon him. The real 
scholars authorities are the plain evidence, plus the logic 
of his own mmd and his insight. 

relevant in our assessment of Caldwell and 
m the development of the work he initiated. Though his 
^eones are outmoded his work done is solid and lasting. 
He expos^ the Lemurian fancies (on p. 10 of his Introduc¬ 
tion) as due to a spelling mistake (a lambda for a delta) 
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by Ptolemy. Another Jesperson is needed to give proper 
comparative affinities between the world’s languages and 
the Dravidian group, and particular attention must be given 
to the early languages of Mesopotamia and to Aramaic and 
Ancient Egyptian, before the last word can be spoken or 
written on the origins of the Dravidian family of languages. 
Here is a great field for fresh study by young South Indians, 

Due to pioneers like Caldwell, South Indian culture 
has at last achieved world recognition. Tamil Culture 
itself shows this fact. The temperamental reluctance of 
the Tamil to speak up boldly, and his age-old indifference 
to what the rest of the world thinks, on the ground that 
it is immodest to put oneself forward and that truth will 
somehow prevail in the domain of letters without the 
human medium intervening, will hardly do in the modern 
world of blaring loudspeakers and rotary presses turning 
out biased travesties of history. While the negative nature 
of the average South Indian has inspired or induced many 
wonderful and treasured contributions to the world’s con¬ 
templative literature, it is surely the work of the real 
scholar to defend the contemplative and provide his 
precious gems of spirituality with a proper setting. This 
is the work of the scholar and the scientist. Dravidian 
India must find its own voice—^it can no longer depend 
upon rare Caldwells—and publications like Tamil Culture 
should be far more widely supported by generous funds 
and fovmdations, while retaining that essential independ¬ 
ence and freedom of expression which alone makes such 
a journal alive. 

And when the final definitive history of South India 
is written, the great contribution of Bishop Robert Caldwell 
will have its honoured place. Such a history will be his 
greatest memorial. 



Ancient Tamil Poet-Educators 

.L^VIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The role of the poet as educator of groups of disciples 
as well as of the community in general corresponds to a 
society in which kingship prevails, and the chieftaincies 
and clans have been welded into feudal monarchies. With 
the evolution of a chieftaincy into a larger ^litical unit 
embracing other chieftaincies, an additional dignity is 
attached to the singer of praise the range of whose vision 
and whose gifts have to be broader and more elevated 
than those of the bard. Political and social life are deve¬ 
loped on a larger scale and with a more extensive and 
variegated background. The problems which confront the 
king and his administration as well as society ar.e much 
more complex and include moral and ethical values 
involving inter-action between individuals and groups. 
The inflow of wealth into the capital cities and the sea¬ 
ports makes the problem of wealth and poverty, of taxation, 
trade, war, peace and good government, subjects of reflec¬ 
tion on the part of the poets who have become the friends 
and counsellors of kings. Thus, from the panegyric role 
of the bard, emerges the poet of a complex and wealthy 
stage of society, relinquishing popular entertainment and 
education to the bard, but retaining for himself and deve¬ 
loping those aspects of formal teaching which were 
contained among the bard’s functions. 

The increase of wealth and splendour at the court, 
the higher and more universal v^ues with which the poet 
deals, his cultural activities at courts, and his friendship 
with the royalty of the land and his intervwitions with 
kings on behalf of his friends confer on the poet an aristo- 
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cratic standing even though the poet is almost entirely 
dependent on royal patronage.* 

The poems which describe the rule in the Tamil 
monarchies show that kingly society was developed on a 
money economy and that there was wealth and affluence 
in the royal household. The forest defences, the regular 
armies and provisions made for the elephants, the horses 
and chariots of warfare, the different parts of a palace and 
their costly appointments, the gold and silver vessels in 
which food and drink are served, and the imported articles 
of ornamentation in the royal households are evidence of 
the economic prosperity which marks the poetic stage of 
culture correlate of an aristocratic tradition of education. 
The organisation of clan has given place to the feudal 
monarchy and the bard’s functions in tribal forays are taken 
over by a formal war-dium, enthroned in the palace, the 
sounding of which summons a regular army in the hour of 
danger. 

The Tamil kingdoms during the poetic period are 
predominantly agricultural, commerciail and militaristic.* 
The Tamil kings encounter their rivals not only on land 
but also on sea, and navies and naval battles are recorded 
in the poems.* Nedunceralatan, victorious alike on land 
and sea, is said to have taken into custody a group of 
Roman soldiers, probably stationed in a territorial conces¬ 
sion near Cochin, and released them only after the payment 
of a ransom* This period (first century A.D.) is also the 
period of the largest volume of trade of the Tamil kingdoms 
with the Roman Empire. From the Tamil country the 

ret ARNOLD HAUSER. The Social History of Art. op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 71-130. Page 124; “The poet is looked upon as the guest-friend of 
his patron, even at times when he is utterly dependent on him “. 

>S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYRNGAR, The Bepinninps of South Indian 
Hifitory, p. jS9 ff.. Modem Printing Works, Madras, 1918. 

ID., Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture Vol. I, 
p. 435 ff., Vol. II, p. 688 ff.. Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1941. 

3E.g., Puram., 66, 126, 130. 

4Patir. See K. N. SIVARAJA PILLAI, The Chronotogv, op.clt, 
p. 117. 
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Homan Empire received spices, fine muslins, pearls and 
beryls and in exchange for these commodities Tamil India 
received gold and silver, wine, coral, crude glass, lamp- 
stands and gold and silver vessels.* Hence there was a 
surplus economy and a progressive grow.h of cities, not 
only of the inland capitals like Karur and Kudal (Madurai), 
but also of the many sea-port towns which were important 
in the sea-trade, for instance, Musiri, Tondi, Korkal, Kaveri- 
pattinam, sea-ports on the western and eastern coasts of 
Southern India which were nourished by secondary indus¬ 
tries and foreign trade. Thus more people were released 
for occupations other than primary production, and thus 
opportunities were created for the introduction and deve¬ 
lopment of formal education. Though Tamil society con¬ 
tinues to cherish the values of a warrior society and even 
voluntary suicide by fasting to death is undertaken to 
vindicate a point of honour in the same manner as the reli¬ 
gious suicide of the Jains,® there is an insistence on intellec¬ 
tual perfection and a moral enrichment and an uninhibited 
development of music and other arts in addition to the 
warrior ethics and arts of the bardic period. From the 
warrior ethics developed gradually more universal values. 
For instance, the Kosar, a fierce and warlike tribe, are said 
to be as true to their word as are their arrows to hit their 
targets.^ 

What are the differences in function which appear 
between the categories of bard and of poet ? The bard is 
a peripatetic with his troupe and his family whereas the 
poet journeys alone ; the bard and his troupe entertain, act 
plays, sing, praise and dance and use musical accompani¬ 
ment, whereas the poet instructs and counsels as one having 

* See MORTIMER WHEELER, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontier*, 
p. 141. 

J. M. CASAL. FouiUet de Virompatnam-ArUcamedu, Llbralrie 
Kliscksieck, Paris, 1949. 

PIERRE MEILE, Les Vavanat dans ITnde Tomoule, in Melange* 
Aliatique*. pp. 85-123, 1940-1942. 

• Puram., 6S, 66. 236. 

y Puram., 169. Kur, 15, 73. 
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authority, scholarship and learning with an unaccompanied 
technique of poesy; the bard is the voice of the conununity, 
whereas the poet goes under his own name and his poems 
are mostly personal, expressive of his own relations with 
his patron and his own reflective thoughts; the bard is 
more the entertainer of the people and of the court while 
the poet is found mostly in the court and in gatherings of 
poets of his own standing and learning ; the bards sing 
panegyrics, martial exhortations and heroic verse, while the 
poet’s preoccupations even when praising a king’s value 
are with human conduct and ethics and morals ; the bard 
may be found in the battlefield during this period to exhort 
the troops to bravery, but the poet has no place in the 
battlefield except as a peacemaker or through excess 
loyalty to a king or chief who is his valued friend. The 
Tamil names for a bard and his troupe were derived from 
roots which are associated with music, drama and dance, 
while the name for a poet is associated with a word which 
signifies general knowledge, reasoning and learning.® 

That the period represented by the anthologies was 
truly a poetic stage of culture and education is admirably 
illustrated by comparing it with the subsequent epoch of 
the longer poems, the Silappatikdram-Manimekalai period 
when the place of the poet has been almost taken by the 
religious teacher and the philosopher. The poet seems to 
vanish from the foreground and it is the philosopher who 
uses the language and the conventions of poetry. But 
during this poetic stage, the number of poets and the range 
of their activities more than amply illustrate the formal 
function of education which they performed among their 
groups of disciples and the informal education which they 
imparted as the moral guides, informal law-givers and 
counsellors of society. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai has distribut¬ 
ed the four hundred and fifty-nine Tamil poets of the 
earlier anthologies over ten generations extending from 
50 B.C. to 200 A.D., which gives an average of about forty 

• Compare Panan, kuttan, virali with pulavan. 
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for each generation of twenty-five years. From the seve¬ 
ral allusions to gatherings of poets at the courts 2 mtd the 
institution of poesy as the educational technique of the 
age, we may rightly infer that the average of forty poets 
for each generation represents but a very small nvunber 
among their contemporaries whose works have perished.* 

An analysis of these poets and poetesses according to 
their places of origin shows that they belonged to various 
cities, townships and villages of the Tamil kingdoms, and 
an examination of the occupational and social groups to 
which they belonged shows that the poets and poetesses 
came from royalty, from agricultural and merchant classes 
and from various trades and crafts. Of the one hundred 
and forty-seven different poets in the Purandnuru antho¬ 
logy alone, about fifteen are women and fourteen are 
kings.*® This and other anthologies include prin¬ 
cesses and men and women of different groups, 
such as the mountain and marauding clans, as well 
as medical men, mathematicians, astronomers, car¬ 
penters, blacksmiths and potters.** Avvai, the most 
renowned of the poetesses, moves about royal courts 
and is as much the friend of kings and chiefs, their coun¬ 
sellor and as powerful a teacher of Tamil society as any 
of her poet contemporaries. The names and occupations 
of the poets and poetesses of the Tamil country show that 
learning and poesy were not restricted to any particular 
sex or occupation and that poetic composition was indulg¬ 
ed in hot only by professional poets but also by others who 
found in poetry an accepted form of expressing their 
knowledge, their thoughts and their emotions. 

The bards and poets by their frequent visits to kings 
and chiefs all over the Tamil country brought about a 

• K. N. SrVARAJA PIIXAI, The Chronoloov, op. clt., p. 192. 

S. VAIYAPURI PILI.A1, Hietorp of Tamil Lcngtiage and hiterature 
In TC Vol. Ill, (1954) p. 348 IT. 

S.I.^.W. Publishing Society, Lectures on Purananuru (Tm), 

p.30 fit. 

tiCf. Puram, 30. 1-6. 
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c«tain cultural, language and literary uniformity within 
the Tamil kingdoms, and contributed not a little to poli¬ 
tical stability, unity and understanding between various 
Tamil kings and chiefs. Further their frequent allusions 
to cities, festivals, friendly meetings of kings, to celebrat¬ 
ed patrons and ,to famous battles established a sense of 
tradition and history within the Tamil country. 

Tamil society had its own religions. The anthologies 
contain references to the worship of Murugsui, Siva, Vi?nu 
and other lesser deities, but the priests of the religions at 
this stage do not appear to have formulated even formal 
systems of religious education. Probably a strong current 
of Saivaite philosophy and personal devotion (bakthi) to 
the God of one’s choice was existent, but, unlike the North 
Indian society, Tamil society included no dominant priestly 
caste or organised monasticism to impart even an “ official ” 
religious education. Neither did Tamil society have a re¬ 
vealed book or revealed scriptures to establish ethical and 
moral norms. The poetic period in the Tamil country was 
like the poetic period in Greece, and the poets themselves, 
and not priests, were the teachers of ethics and morals.** 


The social standing of the poets in the Tamil country 
is shown by the numerous examples of poets who refuse 
to be slighted by kings and curse kings and chiefs and 
rebuke them should they fail to confer on them the regard, 
patronage and gifts which are their due.** A poet who 
is slighted by a king hastens to another chief famous for 


following article by an eminent Hindu scholar is Important 
^dence of the conclusions reached In these pages with 
regard to early Tamil religion. a » 

Thou^f^ Deuelopment of Tamilian Religious 

inox^nt m TC Voi. V. (1956) number 2, p. 254 fT. 

^e W. JAEGER. Paideia, op.cit., p. 148 : " In the age of the Pre- 
socrabt^ the poM was still the undisputed leader of his people - and he 
was being jo ned by the lawgiver and statesman. There ww ni ^anae 
in this situation until the rise of the sophists change 

systems of education see 

New Education. PhUosophical Library, 

ispurom, 196, 250-211. 
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his gifts, retunis with an elephant rec^ved as a gift from 
the chief and ties the elephant to a tree in the defence- 
thickets of the king who slighted him, an act tantaonount 
to an insulting declaration of war.‘* Another poet dis¬ 
criminates between two princes whom he meets, embraces 
one and does not embrace the other. On being asked by 
the prince who was slighted why he should have treated 
him so, the poet replies : < 

“ This other prince belongs to a family which, if the 
chief were away from home, has conferred gifts to us 
(poets) through their women-folk who would even adorn 
themselves for the occasion ; but you belong to a family 
which has shut its door in our face. Since then we have 
avoided your hills 

The poet Kapilar, a great friend of P4ri, a patron chief 
of bards and poets, advises the kings who besiege his 
mountain fortress that it cannot be taken by elephants and 
armies. They might capture it if the kings went dancing 
and singing with bardic troupes following them.‘® A poet’s 
praise is accounted worthy of heaven while his curse re¬ 
sults in an entire town ending in ruins so that the town 
remains only a memory and a name.*'' Something of the 
fierce moralising of the Hebrew prophets and their cham¬ 
pionship of social justice and truth is seen vested in the 
Tamil poets, and this is no surprise, since it is the prophe¬ 
tic function of original shamanism which appears deve¬ 
loped among the Hebrew prophets while the poetic func¬ 
tion of the shaman is found developed in Tamil society. 

The'social prestige of the Tamil poets is again evident 
in the manner in which they are received and feasted at 

Puram, 162! 
ispuram, 151. 
la Puram, 109, 15-18. 

n PuTom, 27 and 202. In Purom, 72 the young sovereign who has 
composed the poem swears that should he fall to achieve victory against 
the other kings who have joined against him, may he turn out to be an 
unrighteous sovereign whose subjects curse his cruelty, and may his 
territory be forever forsaken by the band of illustrious poets headed by 
Mankudi Marutan. 
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courts, and in their frequent intervenUons in political 
affairs, often counselling against war either because of its 
baneful effects or because of the power of the enemy, 
sometimes urging Tamil umty against non-Tamil foes, or 
a confederation of two or more kings, or dissuading unjust 
taxation or pleading on behalf of rebel sons and subjects 
and innocent victims condemned to torture.“ The kings 
had their assemblies of counsel and government, but the 
poets enjoyed an advisory and teaching capacity even more 
than they. The following poem which urges the minor 
king Pekan to return to his lawful wife whom he had 
condemned to a life of loneliness is a subject about which 
four celebrated poets have sung poems upbraiding Pekan 
and interceding on behalf of his lawful queen, Kannaki, 
that he might live with her again. Arisil Kilar is persua¬ 
sive even in his imperious manner : 

" Be thy rare gems and treasures what they may. 

We seek not these, O Pekan, great in war. 

When with our little lyre, in tender strains. 

The fruitful fields of thy good land we sing. 

If pleased, thou boon on me bestow, O King, 

Thy spouse, erewhile with choicest gems adorned 
Now suffers bitter grief because no love is hers. 

Let her this night perfume her tresses bright 
Like pea-fowl’s plumes upgathered by the wind. 

And wreathe her brow with fragrant blooms— 

Yoke to thy mighty car thy swiftest steeds ”.** 


Another poet dissuades a king from a heavy taxation of 
agriculturists. As the economy became diversified and 
as foreign trade brought greater wealth, rulers seem to 
have overlooked agrarian welfare. The poet points out 
that even “ the victory of the army that is engaged in a 
last-ditch combat is the result of the efforts of the army 
of the plough ” and adds : 


WSee e.g.. Puram, 43-47, 58, 92, 95, 97. 102, 104. 109. 110. 143-145. 
212-213. 246, 336. Cf. Patlr, passim re gifts given to pwts. 

translaUon is by G. U. POPE in lA. See also 

14»*i45 and 147. 
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“ If thou has marked and known this well 
Reject the wily counsels of malicious men. 

Lighten the load of those who till the soil. 

The dwellers in the land protect. If thou do this 
Thy stubborn foes shall lowly bend beneath thy feet ”.** 

There occur in the Purandnuru anthology accounts of close 
friendship between kings and poets. Some of them even 
choose to die of voluntary starvation together with their 
royal friend when he decided upon that warrior manner 
of death.*‘ 

Learning and poesy were transmitted at this stage by 
formal diScipleship. The titles of some of the poets in 
the colophons indicate that they were renowned teachers 
and had famous disciples.** Two aspects of learning were 
said to make the complete man, kalui, the positive, per¬ 
sonal effort at learning and apperception, and kelvi, the 
student’s acceptance of instruction imparted by another. 
The word kelvi, literally “ hearing ", shows the oral and 
aural origin of learning, and even the most learned poets 
are praised by the contemporaries because of their two¬ 
fold competence, their learning and their having heard 
instruction from learned men.** Both personal effort and 
learning by hearing learned men are of little value unless 
the learner acquires the ability to impart his learning by 
clear, coherent, logical discourse and convince his hearers 
in the assembly of learned men (avai) or in the assembly, 
of the king’s advisers. The ideal of the poetic stage of 
education is a preparation for prominent civic life and the 
scene of intellectual activity shifts from the village com¬ 
munity ^centre (manram) to the royal courts and assem¬ 
blies of learned men. The life of learning is for the pur¬ 
pose of service to the community, and if time is expended 

*® Puram, 35. 
it Puram, 214-223. 

a The titles added to the names indieate and differentiate between 
the more celebrated and the less celebrated poets and sometimes show 
the lineage ot discipleship and special teaching functions. 

ME.G., Puram, 26. 12. 53. 12. 72. 13. See Tirukkural, Chapters 
40 and 42. 
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in the acquisition of wealth it is in order that that wealth 
may serve those who are in want and that hospitahty may 

be increased. 

\ 

Though about twenty-two poetesses are counted 
among the four hundred and fifty-nine persons whose 
poems are found in the anthologies, no system of formal 
instruction is outlined for women. There is no strict 
segregation of the sexes, and courtship and mixed dances 
are described as popular, and women accoutred with 
daggers are found serving even in war-camps.** The ideal 
which is constantly kept before women in the Ancient 
literature is that of the chaste, loyal and loving wife. In 
a culture in which plants and flowers acquired a high 
degree of symbolism, chastity and marital love and loyalty 
are symbolised by the whitest and most fragrant of indi¬ 
genous flowers, the mullai (jasmine). Poetic conventions 
in the Tolkdppiyam and in the anthologies have young 
women trained in aristocratic fashion and amidst aristo¬ 
cratic surroundings by an elderly nurse (sevili) with the 
companionship of a maid .(toli) who are both experts on 
the depths of love psychology plumbed by the Ancient 
Tamil poets.*® 

The universal value of formal education is stated in 
an oft-quoted poem in which formal education is taken 
for granted as the basis of self-realisation and recognition 
by the world : 

“ It is good to learn though it may involve a humble 
discipleship, humble service and paying an emolument. 
A mother among her many children is apt to like him 
most who is distinguished (by learning) ; among a group 
or class the king is apt to follow the counsel not of the 
eldest but of him who is well instructed, and even among 
those (Aryans) who preserve a fourfold division of society, 

M Mulloippattu, (Ten Idylls) 45-49. 

»E.e.. Puram, 116. Nar, 159, S31. Aham, 190. 
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suppose one of a lower caste were to be known for leam- 
ing, one of a higher caste would be compelled to respect 
him (or seek his help).”*® 


The education and learning which are referred to in 
this poem and understood in the anthologies is not reli¬ 
gious education even when learned men are known as 
resplendent men ”.*’ It is a learning which perfects the 
learner and equips him for this life and for an honoured 
place in the assemblies of learned men and of the elders 
of a locality. It is no world-denying learning but one 
which affirms the world, its joys, and finds a self-suffici¬ 
ency in human powers. It has a great love for children 
and for the home and knows little of a state of homeless¬ 
ness. It is an education which equips the learner for 
courtship, marriage and a life of altruism. A great hero 
of the period, Ay, a warrior chief and patron of bards and 
poets is praised because he does not do good for “ merce¬ 
nary motives, in order to win praise in this life or happi¬ 
ness in the next ”, or because of the example of wise teen 
but because good should be accomplished for its own sake. 
A. C. Bouquet has no grounds whatsoever to assume that 
sel^forgetful service of others ” is in origin a Christian 
Idea. Altruism and “ living not for self but for others ” 
IS recommended because of its own intrinsic worth and 
future reward or for the benefit of a future 
f Schweitzer has pointed out the discovery 

of this ethic of goodness and benevolence in the Tiruk- 
kural. but it occurs even earlier than the book of gnomic 
v^se and is an active and creative concept among a people 
whose literary records testify to a humanism, an optimism 
and an altruism which are the fundamental characteristics 
o ancient Tamil culture as yet uninfiuenced in the main 

*« Puram, 183 -----— 

“’E.g., OHyor'In Puram, 539. 
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by the priestly and monastic cultures from Northern 
India.” 

jfx order to assess this Tamil humanism one has to 
consider the entire complex of attitudes prevalent and 
fostered in Tamil society, and the abstractions and univer- 
sals which comprise the conscious and unconscious 
metaphysic of the age as expressed in the anthologies. The 
love poetry and the panegyric poetry show the range of 
psychological insight of the poets themselves and the 
Tolkdppiyam is probably derived from one of the several 
compendia which existed as aids to the study of the phone¬ 
tics, grammar, prosody and the conventions and psycho¬ 
logy which were to guide poetic compositions. Life is 
considered pleasant and joyful, and death a sad ending ; 
there is no attempt to obtain release from life except to 
vindicate honour and bravery and the love for a husband 
who has passed away ; there is a note of nostalgic sadness 
in the poems about senescence and old age ; liberality and 
ethical goodness are indulged in without motives of expia¬ 
tion and penance; rebirth is seldom spoken of in the 
earlier poems but the life after death is represented as an 
abode of permanent happiness for the good and permanent 
suffering for the wicked ; happiness in the future world 
is conceded only to those who by their bravery and altru¬ 
ism have established their glory in this world ; ” love and 
courtship, marriage and children are considered necessary 
modes of human fulfilment and perfection of personality ; 
and the norms and ideals of statecraft, ethics, truth, justice, 
equity, gratitude and love which run through the antho¬ 
logies and the Tirukkural seem to make by comparison 
Kautilya, Manu and Vatsyayana small, exclusive and 
petty in the ideals and concepts they teach of moral and 
ethical goodness.” 

** ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Indian Thought, op. cit., p. 200 tt. 

stPuram, 50. 14, 18; also sec 18, 13, 21, 13, 24, 34, 135-8, 165, 174, 
179 9 ■ 206 8. 

■33 albert SCHWEITZER, ibid, p.201; 

•• What a difference between the Kural and the Laws of Manu which 
originated some four centuries before it! In the latter under the domin- 
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The following poem tersely expresses certain dynamic 
and creative thoughts underlying the poetic period : 

“ Does this world really exist ? If it does, it is 
because therein live persons who if they came by even 
Indra’s nectar would not consume it selfishly alone; 
they bear ill-will towards none ; they fear not nor quail 
before what others fear ; they waver not. With ideals 
of striving not for their own good but for the good of 
the rest of men they live—hence one may believe the 
world exists 

This development of secular poetic thought was not to 
blossom forth immediately into a ^ull and pure philosophy 
as it did in Greece. The political movements in India and 
Ceylon and international trade were bringing^, Indian 
kingdoms and foreign countries into very close relation¬ 
ship, and the political and commercial routes were also the 
highways along which Vedic Brahmanism, Jainism, Bud¬ 
dhism and Ajivikism travelled to the Tamil kingdoms. 
The Silappaiikdram, Manimekalai and the Tirukkural 
represent an age of philosophic thought, religious and 
secular and of inter-cultural contacts and inter-cultural 
conflicts. 


ancc of tho Brahmanie spirit, world and life affirmation is still just 
tolerated alongside world and life-negation. In the Kural world and 
tife-ncgation is only like a distant cloud In the sky 

M Puram, 182. See Ahom, 65. High ideals are constantly empha¬ 
sised. See simile In Puram, 69,5. 
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Introduction 


References to Agastya are found as early as the 
Rigvedic literature. He is generally considered as a Vedic 
Rishi and to him is attributed the composition of some of 
the Rigvedic hymns.® Fuller references to him are made 
in the epics, puranas and Tamil literature. He is regarded 
as the pioneer in the expansion of Aryan culture over South 
India and hence his importance and significance to many.® 
Obviously the various traditions that are associated with 
Agastya could not have related to one person only and 
it may be assumed that these traditions cover different 
members of the family of Agastya belonging to different 
generations. The origin of Agastya and his family is still 
shrouded on obscurity and scholars have paid little atten¬ 
tion to the problem. Pargiter, for example, says that there 
is nothing to show when or how the Agastyas arose.'* In 
a different context the same author writes that the Agastyas 
arose later but that their origin is uncertain.® An attempt 
is made here to point out the pre-Aryan and non-Aryan 
origin of Agastya and of his family, on the basis of 


n,. i his thanks to his guiding-professor 

. '.u the encouragement received from him in the course 

OX the present study. 

* R. V. r. 165-191. 

^ Srinivasa Alyangar, Tamil Studiet; Caldwell. Draoidian 
Comparative Grammar; D. R. Bhandarkar. Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Culture ; V. Rangach^ya. History of Pre-Musalman India, II, 

Interaction Betioeen the Deccan 
and South India, Carmichael Lectures (1818) ; K. N. Sivaraia Pillai 
^ Land; K. A. Nilakakta Sastrl, (a) HUtory 

' ^h) Agastya, Overgedrukt uit het Tiidschrift voor 

—’ ^'^nd — en Volkenkunde Deel LXXVI Jaare 1936 Afl A- 

? 7**® Agastya: and the Sn offndiin C^lonfai 

Art, Qt/arterlj/ Journal of the Mythic Society, XVII No 3 
« Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, (1922) d’24o’ 

® Ibul., p. 304. ' 
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references to (i) the story about his birth, (ii) the ety¬ 
mological significance of the name Agastya, (iii) his asso¬ 
ciation with spells, charms and witchcraft as found in the 
Vedic literature, (iv) his association with the raksasas as 
found in the Puranas and (v) the evolution of Agastya 
gotra. 

Birth-story of Agastya and its interpretation 

Several works* relate the story that once when Mitra 
and Varuna saw together the apsaras Urvasi, their passions 
were excited and their reproductive fluid fell into a jar 
out of which was bom Agastya. Thus Agastya is regarded 
as the son of Mitra and Varuna, both being Vedic gods. 

From this story, it has been made out that Agastya had 
a miraculous birth and a divine origin. K. A. Nilalcanta 
Sastri apparently admitting that the story conveys a mira¬ 
culous birth, comments that a miraculous birth is the 
natural concomitant of the life history of all distinguished 
and holy personages.'' Sivaraja Pillai, too, admits that the 
birth of Agastya is rather mysterious.® Many other scholars 
also subscribe to the same view. Now it may be examined 
whether such an interpretation of the story is acceptable. 

It is well known that ancient Indian literature abounds 
in traditions and stories similar to that of the birth of 
Agastya. For instance, Drona is described as having been 
born from a vessel in which the Rishi Bharadvaja’s genera¬ 
tive fluid was deposited when he acquired a sudden passion 

0 For a detailed study refer Ri^veda, VII, 33, 10-13; Brhaddevata 

V, 149-154 (Ed. & Tr. by A. A. Macdonell, Harvard Oriental Series, V & 

VI, 1S04) ; Katyayana’s Survanukratnani and Shadgurusishya's conamen- 
tary entitled Vedarthadipika I, 166 (ed. by A. A. Alacdonell, 1866) ; 
Sayana’s commentary on the Rigveda (VII) — see Rlgveda Samhita with 
the commentary of Sayanacharya HI, Vaidika Samshodhana Manda- 
la, Poona. 1941 ; Yaska’s Nirukta, V sec. 13 ; Rutnayana, VII chap. 56 & 
57; Matsya Puraiia, chap. 61 ; Padma Purana, V. chap. 22; Narasimha 
Purana, chop. 6 ; Devi Bhagavatam VI. chap. XIV, Sec. 53-59: also cf. 
Manimekhalai, Xrn-94-96 (ed. with notes by V. Swaminatha Iyer, 1931), 

In all these accounts Vaslstha also is spoken of as having been born 
along with Agastya. 

7 Agastya. op. cit, p. 473-474. 

• op. cit., p. 2. 
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for Ghrtaci.* Another sage, Kripa, is stated as having 
been born from the generative fluid of the sage Saradwat 
(Gautama) which fell down on a clump of heath when 
he saw the apsaras Janapadi.*® Bhrgu and Angiras were 
bom as a result of Prajapati’s lust for his daughter.** Some 
rishis also are described as born in mysterious ways.** 
Besides there are references to brother-sister unions, as in 
the story of Yama and Yami.** All these accounts appear 
as too mythical and unbelievable but it is possible to 
discern in them some historical significance. One should 
not discard them on the ground that they disclose a too 
unethical standard to be true.** Ethical standards vary 
from time to time, place to place, and people to people. 
What appears to us as monstrously unethical might con¬ 
ceivably have been recognised as quite ethical in primitive 
times and in primitive communities. Moreover, it is gene¬ 
rally recognised that considerable mixture between the 
Aryans and the pre-Aryans or non-Aryans must have taken 
place right from the times the former entered India, 
resulting in a fusion between the two races, their cultures 
and traditions.*® The stories under consideration including 
the story of the birth of Agastya, perhaps convey memories 
of primitive cultures, and of the effects of the intermingling 
of the Aryan and pre-Aryan and non-Aryan elements of 

» Mahabharaia, I, 121. v. 3-6 (ed. by V. S. Sukthanakar) 

10 MBH, I, 130 rf. P. C. Roy's translaUon. 1. pp. 266-267. 

11 Aitareya Brahmana, III, 33-34. cf. Trans, by Marlin Haug, II 
(1863) — for many more references to such examples of parental incest 
refer to S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of 
India (1928), pp. 136-144. 

10 See H. L,. H. Hariyappa, Rigvedic Legends through the Ages, 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, XI, 1950-51. 

13 R.V., X, 10, also cf. S. C. Sarkar. Ibid., pp. 116-135. 

14 Hariyappa justifies the presence of such legends by stating that 
the ancient sastras have recognised such ethical aberrations as examples 
to be avoided only and never to be followed, cf. ibid. 

>3 S. K. Chatterji says; ‘ It is now becoming more and more clear 

that the non-Aryan contributed b,y far the greater portion in the fabric 
of Indian civilization, and a great deal of Indian religious and cultural 
traditions, of ancient legend and history is justly non-Aryan translated 
in terms of the Aryan speech — as it was the Aryan speech that became 
the dominant factor, although non-Aryan elements made very large In¬ 
roads into its purity.a great deal of Puranic and epic myth, legend 

and semi-history is pro-Aryan" — Indo-Aryan and Hindi, (Efight Lec¬ 
tures) — Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad 1942, pp. 31-32. 
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culture and traditions. The story of Urvasi being shared 
by Mitra and Varuna** finds an echo in the primitive sys¬ 
tem of polyandry, observed during the age of the Pandavas 
and even now observed by many of the existing aboriginal 
tribes.” Further the reference to the story of the birth 
of Agastya even in the Rigveda* establishes the antiquity of 
the system.” In the process of fusion of the two traditions 

^Aryan and pre-Aryan, or non-Aryah.— the original signi¬ 
ficance of the account of the birth of Agastya was perhaps 
forgotten and instead a fanciful mystery was attached to 
it as in the Rigvedic account. 

Etymological significance of the name Agastya 

No clear and acceptable etymological derivation of 
the name Agastya appears in any of the literary accounts 
which refer to him. An explanation is however given in 
the Ramayana}^ which reads as : agastya iti vihhyato lake 
sevenaiva karmana. This explanation is far from clear, but 
it has been commented upon by Sri Govindaraja as : svena 
karmana vindhyastham-hhanarupena agastya iti vikhyatah 

IS cf. S. C. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 80 f n. 7 and p. 151 f.n. 4. 

17 It is interesting to note that among the Bhotiyas ot 
north Assam. Polyandry is a recognised institution cf. W. Crooke, Native* 
of Northern India (1907) p. 49. 

The marriage customs of the Oraons and the Nagas for example are 
most primitive. The youths are supposed to sleep in a bachelor's hall ; 
but the intercourse of the sexes is practically unrestricted, ante-nuptial 
connections are the rule rather than the exception, and marriage, as 
they understand the term, is equivalent to cohabitation. " To call this 
state of things inunoral", says Risley, " is to apply a modem conception 
to primitive habits of life. Within the tribe (Oraons) indeed, the idea 
of sexual morality seems hardly to exist, and the unmarried Oraons are 
not far from the conditions of modified promiscuity which prevails among 
many of the Australian tribes. ” cf. Crooke, ibid., p. 77. Also refer to 
Verrier Elwin, Myths of Middle India (Oxford University Press 1949) 

^ >• MenUon may be made of the view of D. D. Kosambl 'who Mys 

It is clear that Vasistha and Agastya as being bom from the um» are 
giving a good Aryan translation of their birth from a pre-Aryan or non- 
^an mother-goddess. The efIecUve change is from the absence of a 
father to toe total denial of a mother, a good marxist anti-thesis necessi¬ 
tated by too transition from matriarchy to patriarchy." Urvasi and Puru- 
ravas. Journal of the Bombay Branch <4 the Roval Asiatic Society, New 
f (1951) pp. 27-23. Also cf. his article “The Study of Ancient 
I Tradition ", Indiea, Indian Historical Research Institute, Silver 
Jubilee Commemoration Volume, Bombay, 1953. 

III, 11, 81. Kumbakonam edition. 
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agam stamhhayati iti agastya iti vyutpatteh. Here 
is an allusion to an exploit often attributed tp 
Agastya in connection with his arresting the abnormal 
growth of the Vindhyas. In the Vachaspatyd^ the name 
Agastya is explained as agam vindhyacalam sthyayati 
sthabhnati iti agastya. According to most of the com¬ 
mentators** the name Agastya arose out of the tradition 
in regard to the suppression of the Vindhyas. This deri¬ 
vation cannot be accepted as the Vindhyas were un¬ 
known to the Sanskrit speaking Aryans of the Rigvedic 
period. The probability is that a non-Aryan name which 
had traditions associated with mountains was adopted as 
early as the Rigvedic times”. It is interesting to note here 
that Agastya is associated not only with the Vindhyas but 
also with some other mountains. In the BhagavataP and 
Matsya** Puranas, Agastya is spoken of as a resident of 
Mount Malaya and as performing tapas seated therein. In 
one of the chapters of the Vayu Parana^ (bhuvanaznnyasa) 
Agastya's abode is located on the Mandara mountain in the 
Malayadvipa across the seas. Agastya’s residence is also 
stated to be Mount Kunjara in Kerala.” According to 
Tamil literature, Agastya is associated with the Podiyil hill 
in South India.” The association of Agastya with moun¬ 
tains is in line with non-Aryan traditions relating to 


Pt. I. compiled by Taranatha Taraka Vachaspatl Calcutta, 1873, — 
the name Agasti which is regarded as an equivalent to Agastya is also 
derived as agam vindhyacalam osapati iti agasti. 

21 cl. lor example The Namalinganusasana — Amarakosha of 
Amarafimha with the commentary ol Bhanuji Dikshlt edited with notes 
by Pandit Sivadatta of Jeypur, 4th edn., Bombay. 1915 ; also Kshlra- 
swamin’s commentary on ATTUiTakosha, Poona, 1913, p. 17. Refer also 
to Sir M. Monier Williams. Sanskrit English Dictionary. It is interest¬ 
ing it is shown in this dictionary that one ol the names of Siva is 
Agastya. 

22 It is admitted generally that some ol the non-Aryan names were 
Sanskritised as lor example the Minas were called in Sanskrit the 
Matsyas. 

*3 X, 79, 17 cf. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Parana Index, Vol. I. 

St 61, 36-41. 

a* cf. K. A. NUakanta Sastri, Agastya, op. cit., p. 486. 

a« Holtzmann. Zeitschrift der Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 34 (1880) 
p. 560. cf. K. A. N. Sastri, op. cit., p. 478. 

27 MonimekhaUti, Canto I lines 1-5 ; Silappadlkaram III 1, XII, XIV 
14-15. also cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India V, New Edition, 1908, p. 71. 
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mountains.** The draivation of the name Agastya on the 
basis of his association with the Vindhyas may therefore 
be interpreted as a survival of the non-Aryan traditions. 


Agastya as adept in witchcraft 


In the Atharvaveda Agastya is associated with 
witchcraft.** Even in the Rigveda a hymn reveals this 
association of Agastya with spells and charms.*® Generally 
spells and charms are indicative of a primitive culture. It 
is very likely therefore that the association of Agastya with 
spells and charms goes back to primitive times and the 
references to them in the Vedic literature indicate their 
survival from pre-Aryan days.** It is significant that, many 
works on alchemy and medicine in Tamil are ascribed to 
Agastya, but the extant works are of relatively late origin. 
Many works on tantric literature are also attributed to 
him.** Agastya is also referred to as a hunter and archer,** 
indicating the primitive culture to which he belonged. 


The importance attached to the moimtains, the evolution of the 
worship ot mountains and founding settlements on mountain tops — all 
these are ascril^d generally to the non-Aryans, cf. Buddha Prakash. 
Govardhana Puja, Its Historical and Cultural Siimificance, The Poona 
Orientalist, XVIII. 1953, pp. 13-18. 

W. Crooke points out that the non-Aryan aboriginal tribes of Central 
India worship the mountains and that the belief In the sanctity of 
mountains widely prevails among the non-Aryan or Dravidian races. He 
also cites particularly the respect paid to the Vindhya ranges. In his 
opinion the veneration for mountains in the minds of the early Aryans 
might be a survival from the beliefs of non-Aryan races, cf. Crooke. 
The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, I, 1896. pp. 60-65. 
Also cf. J. A. MacCuUoch. Mountains, Mountain-Gods etc. Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, VIII. pp. 863-868. 

n. 32, 3 ; V, 23, 10. cf. Macdoncll and Keith, Vedic Index of Names 
and Subjects. 

30 I, 191. 

31 R. D. Banerji admits the early fusion of the Aryons and the non- 
Aryans and he writes that the non-Aryan magicians and the Dravidian 
priests became Brahmanas. cf. Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India 
pp. 37-38. Pargiter points out that the original Brahmans were not .so 
much priests as ‘ adepts ’ in matters supernatural, ‘ masters ’ of maglco- 
rellgious force, wizards and medicine men. He also at the same time 
points out that Brahmanism originally was not an Aila or Aryan insti¬ 
tution and that the earliest Brahmans were connected with the non- 
Aryan peoples and were established among them when the Ailas entered 
cf. op. cit., pp. 306-308. 


3a ct R. Shamasastry, A Theory on the Origin of the Devanagari 
Alphabet, Indian Anliijuary, XXXV. 

“ Agastya. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, p. 
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Agastvas as raksasas 

In the Vayu Purano* Agastyas are classified as 
rakshasas along with Vaisvamitras and Paulastyas under 
the rule of Kubera. In the Matsya Purana” also, Agastyas 
are counted among the Brahmarakshasas and followers of 
Kubera. Rakshasas are not anywhere treated as Aryan. 
The writers of the Puranas were presumably aware of the 
association of the original Agastyas with some of the non- 
Aryan tribes : Agastya is actually referred to as the son 

of Pulastya, who was the progenitor of tribes like the 
rakshasas.” 


pvoLUTioN OF Agastya Gotra 

Amongst the Brahmanic clans (gotras), there are eight 
main gotra-lcara risis whose names are Visvamitra; Jama- 
dagni, Bharadvaja, Gotama, Atri, Vasistha, Kasyapa and 
Agastya.®* According to the Mahabharata, however, there 
were only four original gotra-kara risis, viz. — Bhrgu, 
Vasistha, Kasyapa and Angiras. This suggests that the 
Agastya gotra was accepted in the Brahminic fold only at 
a later date.” It may be mentioned here that according 


*4. Chap. 69, V. 195-196 ; Chap. 70, v. 53. 

SSTChap. 121, V. 62.-63. 

30 •• Pulastya is said to be the father of Agastya and Visravas. 
Visravas had four sons, Kubera by Idavida (or Ilavila) and Havana, 
Kuntibhakarna and Vibhisana by Kcsini. The saintly civilizer of Southern 
India, Agastya, is thus very closely indeed related to the chief of the 
hated raksasas, being in fact the uncle of Havana, the god-despising 
king of Lanka. While Havana conquered India and reduced the gods 
to abject subjection, from which they were only rescued by Visnu 
appearing as Balarama, his uncle Agastya waged war with the demons 
and advised Rama how to subdue the raksasas. Similarly family dis¬ 
cords assisted Rama in his warfare against Havana and Bali (Vali) 
whose respective brothers Vibhisana and Sugriva joined Rama." Gustav 
Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India (1894) 
p. 87. Also cf. Pargiter, op. clt., pp. 241-243. 

37 Vayu Parana, Chap. 28 v. 22; Vishnu Parana ch. X ; Markan- 
deya Parana, Canto LIT. v 22-23 ; Bhagavata Parana, IV, 1.38. 

*9 cf. P. V. Kane, Gotra and Pravara in Vedic Literature. JBBRAS. 
XI, New Series: C. V. Vaidya, Gotra and Pravara, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, n. pp. 34-35, 
R. Fick, Gotras, Enc. Re. E. Ethics, VI, 1913, pp. 3S3-358. 

9* Pargiter. as pointed out already, says that the Agastyas arose 
later and their origin is uncertain yet tradition connects them with 
the Deccan cf. op. cit., p. 304. - 
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to some scholars Brahmanic priesthood was itself a conse¬ 
quence of adoption by the Vedic Aryans of indigenous pre- 
Aryan priests.^ One such family of pre-Aryan priests was 
presumably that of Agastya.*^ 


♦0 cf. D. D. Kosambi, On the Origin of Brahmin Gotras. JBBRAS, 
New Series, XXVI. pp. 21-80; Also his article " Early Brahmins and 
Brahmanism JBBRAS, XXIII, pp. 39-46. Also Refer Pargiter, op. cir., 
Ch. XXVI. 

41 When Agastya ‘ nourished both colours' in Rlgveda I, 179, 6 it 
cannot mean two castes- but both Aryans and non-Aryans for he be¬ 
longed to both and his hymns show clearly the character of the com¬ 
promise cf. D. D. Kosambi, Urvasi and Pururavas, op. cit., p. 30. Also 
cf. N. N. Ghosh, The Origin and Development of Caste System in 
India, Indian Culture, XII, p. 178. 




The Period of Religious Revival 
in Tamil Literature 

S. ARUMUGA MUDALIAR 

A study of the religious revival during the Pallava 
reign will not merely help students of Tamil literature and 
history to have a glimpse of the trends of Tamil literature 
during the period but will also serve as an introduction and 
suitable background for a proper understanding and assess¬ 
ment of the development of Tamil Literature during the 
time of the later Cholas. Even a cursory study of the 
literary works during the period will reveal two significant 
features. Firstly, the literature of the period distinctly 
religious in character having arisen with the sole objective 
of invigorating the indigenous faiths of the land, namely, 
Saivism and Vaishnavism, which were in conflict with 
Buddhism and Jainism. Secondly the evidence is clear 
that the Pallava kings were generally more anxious to 
patronise Sanskrit culture than to support, at any rate 
actively, Tamil literature, learning and education. A study 
of the numerous Pallava inscriptions brings out the fact 
that not one inscription relates to grants to any Tamil 
Colleges or institution for fostering Tamil learning and 
education, whereas we find a number of inscriptions relat¬ 
ing to the promotion of Sanskrit learning and education. 

The period roughly from 600 to 900 A.D. of the Pallava 
rule may be described as the age of religious revival in the 
History of Tamil Literature. During the Sangam Age, the 
prevalence of a spirit of religious tolerance and the study 
of the different religions of the times in a philosophic and 
friendly spirit, reinforced and strengthened the feeling of 
universal brotherhood fostered by the large-hearted and 
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far-seeing policy of the Tamil kings.^ The Saiva, Vaishnava, 
Buddhist, Jaina and other faiths flourished, all side by side 
in a peaceful and tolerant atmosphere, not merely in the 
big capital cities like Puka: r or «fl'6S|fluuii)uiliq.corix> 

Kavirippu:mpat:t:inam «tr(g^qiruj Kanjipuram cu(^^ 
Vanji and Ut:anthai or e.jsa>!omgr Ut:aiyu:r but also in 
rural areas. We have a large body of evidence attesting 
the existence side by side of temples of the gods of not 
merely the Saiva pantheon but also of Vishnu, Muruha, 
Bala De:va and Indra, and Jaina and Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries.* Religious toleration was an article of faith 
and not merely a matter of policy with the Tamil kings of 
the period and the kings made liberal grants to religious 
institutions, irrespective of their doctrinal affiliation. We 
come across Buddhust and Jain poets in the third Sangam. 

But, after the Sangam age, there came an interval of 
literary quiescence for about three centuries, probably due 
to the Kalabra Interregnum. The adherents of Buddhist 
and Jaih religions, who had hitherto been peaceful, began 
to adopt a policy of aggressive expansion at the expense 
of the indigenous Saiva and Vaishnava faiths. They spread 
rapidly in the South with settlements in iCanji, <3«n-iE)0 jbit® 
Kongu Na:du and U3^60)ir Madurai. Many of the Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains of the time were great Sanskrit scholars ; 
and, while they learnt the language of the soil (Tamil), 
became scholars and writers in Tamil, they not only im¬ 
ported Buddhist and Jain ideas and ideologies into Tamil 
but were also responsible for a large influx of Sanskrit and 
Pali words, phrases and idioms into the Tamil Language. 
They gradually exercised a powerful influence on the kings 
and chieftains as well; in the hey-day of the Pallava rule 
in the early years of the 7th century their influence was at 
its zenith. King LDd^fi^treufftoeir Mahendra Varman 

1 Manimekalai — Kathai 27. 

» (i) Silappatikaram — Kathai V. Lines 169 to 181. 

<U) Ibid — Kathai XIV. Lines 7 to 14. 

(iii) Ibid — Kathai IX. Line 60. 

(iv) Ibid — Kathai IX, Lines 9 to IS. 
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(600_630 A.D-) was himself a Jain and greatly encouraged 

Jainism. If the story of his persecution ot 
Thiruna: vukarasar’ who reverted to Saivism from Jainism 
to which he had earlier become a convert is corr^t, it is 
an indication that conversions of Saivas and Vaishnavas 
to the Buddhist and Jain faiths were not uncommon. It 
is curious that this Jain king who persecuted Thirima: vuk- 
karasar or Appar was himself converted in turn to Saivism 
by the very same Appar. 

The devotees of Siva and Vishnu viewed such conver¬ 
sions with consternation and horror and were anxious to 
check the spread of these alien faiths. It was at this time 
that the great Saivite and Vaishnavite saints came_on the 
scene and while arresting the spread of the new faiths, 
strengthened and deepened their own faiths. Travelling 
from one place of pilgrimage to another with their followers 
and devotees, singing the praise of their Lords, Siva and 
Vishnu, these Saiva and Vaishnava Acharyas, popularly 
known as jB/nusorLM'f Na:yanma:rs and .^yjaKrti A:l-va:rs 
spread the bhakti cult."* 

3 (1) TirunaviikkarasaT Tevaram — Tiruuarur Palomolt Pattu — 
Verse 10 — Last line — The term s^ihL9(V$A« g)( 5 *i>L/ eriuf^turjn 

is taken to mean a pathetic reference to his original faith of Salvisna 
described as or sugarcane and adopting the foreign, faith of 

Jainism described as or iron. In fact the terms • and 

«iri6 in verse 1 of this patikam. -Jipiit and wpii In verse 3, 
and nJariAafl verse 7, and ^aiih 

verse 0 are taken to refer to these faiths only in turn. 

(ii) Ibid — Tiruchenkkattankudi Patikam — Verse 4 last lines 3-4. 

(iii) The following lines refer to his having been once a Jain and 
the peculiar habits and practices of the Jains some of which are no 
doubt exaggerated. 

Ibid — Tiruvaiyani Patikam — beginning with (^aniL.^iu 0 rman 

Ojre® verses 7, 5, 4, 3, 2 & 1 and B. 

flv) Ibid — Tiruppubalur — Tirunerisai — Verse 4 . 

3-A Tirunavukkarasar Tevaram — NamaccivayatUruppatikam — 
Verse 1. 

(ii) Ibid — Tirunanipalli Patikam — Verse 5 lines 3-4. 

(iii) Ibid — Tirunilakkudi Patikam — Verse 7. 

* (i) Tirumallsai Alwar — Nanmukan Timvantati, Verse B. 

(ii) Ibid. Verse 14. 

(ill) Ibid. Verse 26. 

(iv) Ibid. Verse 84. 
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Thus arose the religious revival of the period ; and thus 
the Tamil works of the period happened to be mainly religi¬ 
ous in tone, character and sentiment and'propagated the 
Saivite and Vaishnavite doctrines of bhakti and mukti. It 
was a period of continuous feud and enmity among the 
votaries of the different faiths. The hymns of some of the 
Nayanmars and Alwars of this age make specific references 
to some kings,® personalities and incidents, which help 
us greatly in fixing their chronology. 

The: va: RAM of Appar and Sambandar 

The The; va: ram hymns sung by <siuuSr Appar, 
Sambandar, and Sundarar in this period, 

were collected and codified later by Nambiyandar Nambi 
(n5tci5liufr6!OTi_(r(r jbldiS) into the first seven volumes of 
Saivite Tirumurais or sacred books; Sambandar’s hymns 
comprising the first three volumes, Appar’s the next three 
and Sundarar’s the seventh are in praise of Lord Siva and 
His divine attributes and are of exceeding elegance and 
sweetness. Unlike other literary works which betray the 
conscious efforts of their authors, these hymns evidence a 
spontaneous overflow of the religious zeal and love for God 
of these three Saivite saints, Tirunja;na 

Sambandar was originally known as iSsfrasrr 

A: 1: ut: aya Pil: 1: ai (the child blessed with the Grace of the 
Lord.) Thirunavukkarasar was otherwise known as Appar 
and «=»cr^ 5 -, the kingly person blessed with the 

(v) The same Alwar — Santa viruttam — Verse 89. 

(vi) ^riSiuil .t5<ir u/fiSiu. ®(g uiriiutnir uA. 10. 

<vii) Ttrujnavukkarasar Lirrmti verse 2, 3, 7, 9 and 

innumerable places In his Tevaram describing Vishnu. 

<vliil Ibid. QeSiijs " Whole. 

(ix) The 9th verse of all the Patikams of Sambandar describing 
Vishnu. 

s <i) Appar and his reference to King Mahendra Varman 600-630. 
(ii) Sambandar and his reference to King Ankesari. 

(Ui> Sundarar and his reference to Kadavar Kon Kalarchingam. 

(iv) Manikkavacakar and his reference to Varaguna II. 

(V) NamraalVar and his reference to King Parantaka NedunJadaiyaA. 
(vi> Tiru ro a n gai Alwar and his reference to Kings Nandi Varman 
and Vairamekan etc. 
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Grace of the Lord and Sundaramurthi as fBdn3 

the youth blessed with the Grace of the Lord. Their songs 
generally dealt with Lord Siva of the various temples, situ* 
ated in the sacred places of the Tamilakam and even beyond 
like Thirukke:di:ccaram and <g(5«(S«n-«oor 
LaiTii>&o Thirukko:n:ama:malai in Ceylon ^(^uuQ^uu^ib- 
i/r^so}^6oii> Thirupparupatham or Sri Sailam in the district of 
Kurnool and ^(i$dea>eeeoiriuih-^(f^(S<x^irib Thirulckailaryam 
or Mount Kailas and Tirukkedaram or the modern Kedar- 
nath temple in the Himalayas, most of which these saints 
had actually visited. These songs were generally in the 
form of u^aiL patikams, or sets of ten verses each ; the 
patikams of Sambandar and Sundarar contained eleven 
songs and, in the eleventh, it was their practice to mention 
their own name, as an indication of the authorship. 

The The: va: rams of all the three saints are the mani¬ 
festations of the popular bhakti cult in South India ; they 
stand superb not merely in point of melody and in their 
power of being set to music or (j«xjr pan:, but also from 
the point of view of emotional expression, religious fervour 
and literary excellence. Like their counter-parts in 
Vaishnavism, the Alvars, these Tevaram authors appeared 
on the scene when the aggressive domination of Buddhism 
and Jainism in the Tamil land filled the Saivites with 
dismay and set out to assert the worth of their own faiths 
and thereby put an end to proselytising by alien faiths. 
Devoting their lives to the cause of their faiths, these 
Nayanmars and Alvars preached Bhakti or love for Lords 
Siva and Vishnu ; they are reported to have worked miracles 
with the help of their Gods and defeated the Buddhist and 
Jain missionaries in open religious discourses. Sambandar* 
condemns Jainism for its contemptuous attitude towards 
the vedas and vedic rites. Thirunavukkarasar often attacks 
Buddhists and Jains in a language of unusual pungency. 
It is strange that this saint, who was himself attracted to 
the Jain faith from Saivism once and who came back to 

a. (?a/«fra9fiDa/ iSitn/t 
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Saivism through the untiring effort and tenacious persua¬ 
sion of his elder sister, should refer to the adherents of the 
Jain faith in somewhat unseemly*'^ language. Thirunavuk- 
karasar or Appar as he is popularly known, was the elder 
contemporary of Sambandar. Appar lived upto a ripe old 
age of 81. Apart from tradition, we have ample literary 
and epigraphic evidence for fixing his age ; these pieces 
of evidence cover the period from the last decades of the 
6th century to the latter half of the 7th centuary A.D. i.e. 
during the reigns of Mahendra Varman I, the Pallava king 
(600-630) and Qj3(SfJ^iDe6r Neduma:tan, the Pandiyan 
king (670-710). According to Periyapuranam, Appar con¬ 
verted Mahendra Varman to Saivism. The king had perse¬ 
cuted him for having deserted Jainism and gone back to 
Saivism, but the miraculous powers by which he escaped 
the tortures to which he was subjected (references to which 
appear in Appar’s own hymns'') apparently moved the king 
himself to embrace Saivism. The king embraced Saiivism 
probably about 620 A.D. and then constructed a number of 
rock-cut temples for Siva at Vallam, Mahe: ndrava; di, Dala- 
vanur, Si:yamangalam, Palla:varam etc., besides the rock- 
cut temple at Tiruccirappal:l;i, in which are found two 
of his inscriptions’’^. These record that the king Gun;a- 
bhara constructed a temple on the top of the mountain and 
installed therein a linga and a statue of himself and include 
a prayer for long life to the king Gun: abhara, who returned 
from ‘ Vibaksha Vrutti ’ or hostile conduct through the 
Grace of the Linga. Vibaksha Vrutti evidently refers to the 
king’s initial adherence to Jainism, Gun; abhara 

is one of the titles occurring in the inscriptions of Mahendra 
Varman. Periyapuranam affords literary evidence in 
support. It states that the Pallava king of the times built 
a temple for Siva at Tiruvadikai called ‘ Guna- 

«-A (0 Tirunavvkkarasar Tevaram Tiruvaiyaru Patlkam — All the 
10 verses. 

(U) Ibid — Tirupalayarai PaUkam — Verse 1-9. 

(iii) Ibid — Tiruvarur Palamoli — Verse 1, S. 8. 

(iv) Ibid — Tirutturutti Tirunerisai — Verse 9. 

T Vide s-A supra. 

I-A 5 I. I. Vol. I No. 33 — Page 29. 
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dhare:ccuram’.* Evidently it ought to be ‘Gunabhare:- 
ccuram the i:ccuram or Siva temple built by Gunrabhara. 

Appar was the elder contemporary, as we have seen, 
of Sambandar, with whom he had stayed and travelled now 
and then.® Along with Sambandar, he met some of his 
(Sambandar’s) other devotees and friends like S^^Q^rrfAr 
L-ff Situttonidar, Muruhar and /gso js&sf Ni:la 

Nakkar. Siruttondar was the Commander-in-Chief of King 
Paramesvara Varman I during the Pallava invasion of the 
Chalukyan territory and the storming of Vatapi the 
Chalukyan capital and Appar might therefore have met him 
about 677 A.D. 

When Thirunavukkarasar was a Jain, he was acclaimed 
as a leader of the Jainas, as he was well versed in the 
Jaina tenets. In fact, the king gave him the title of ^ld 
(S v-esrgr ‘ Dharmase: na ’ The time of re-conversion to 
Saivism may probably have been about 620. 

Sometime after re-embracing Saivism he is reported 
to have met the boy-saint Sambandar at<^<*(ri0Si:ka:l-i just 
after the latter’s holy-thread investiture at about the age 
of seven. Sambandar was anxious to meet Tirunavuk- 
karasar, who had withstood triumphantly through the Grace 
of Lord Siva, the persecutions of the Pallava king, Mahendra 
I ; Tirunavukkarasar was equally anxious to meet the 
famous boy-saint, who was blessed with the Lord’s Grace 
when he was only three years old. Assuming that Sam¬ 
bandar met the Commander-in-Chief of Parame:svara 
Varman I somewhere in 677 in his thirteenth year, he had 
probably met Tirunavukkarasar for the first time a few 
years earlier. Tirunavukkarasar was, according to Periya- 
puranam, old enough at the time of his meeting Sambandar 
first at Sikali, to be called by him in veneration and awe as 


8 Periyapuranam — Tirunavukkarasar Puranam — Verse 148. 
» Ibid — Verses 152, 187, 231. 34, 267, 396, 397, 250-60. 

>0 Perii/apuronaTiv — Tirunavukkarasar Puranam — Verse 39. 
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‘Appar’” or father. He was already showing signs“ of 
old age; probably he was looking older than his real age due 
to the suffering he had undergone as a result of persecution 
by the Jain king. The account of his life in Periyapuranam 
indicates that a number of years must have elapsed between 
their first meeting in Sikali and the death of Appar. By 
comparing the incidents of his life with those of Sambandar, 
we are able to arrive at some clear chronological sequences. 
If we presume, that Appar was about 75 years in 671 when 
he first met Sambandar and allowing about 6 years for the 
pilgrimages he made before his last days, he died probably 
in 677. In this period (from 671 to 677) he met also Nedu- 
maran*®, the Pandiyan king, the ara.«5r un'swjruj-iuajr Ku;n 
Pa:n:t:iyan who was converted to Saivism by Sambandar. 
Accepting the tradition’®'^ that Appar lived to the age of 
81, we may roughly fix his period as 596 to 677 A.D. 

Sambandar, the “ precocious Saiva saint ” was born at 
Sikali (the taluk headquarters of that name in the Tanjore 
District).’* His parents were SCS^iuir Siva- 

pa:da Hirudayar and xjasaj^iurrg' Bagavathiyair. They 
were both great devotees of Siva. Sambandar is said 
to have been fed by Goddess Pairvathi (consort 

of Siva) herself, who gave him her own milk, when he was 
crying of hunger, on the banks of the tank near the local 
Siva temple, where his father who had taken him there 
was bathing.’® Having drunk the holy milk of divine 
wisdom, he became known as Tirunjnana Sambanda 
(lit. one related to divine knowledge) ; the child was also 
called <^(S 56 rot_iu i3dr&ir A:l:ut:aiya Pil:l;ai the child 
that received the grace of God. From then on he began 
to pour forth sweet melodious hymns on Siva; these are 
spontaneous expressions of the saint’s inmost experience 

n Ibid — Verse 182. 

« Ibid — Tirugnanasatnbandar Puranam — Verse 270. 

»*/btd — Tirunavuklcarasar Puranam — Verse 405. 

13-A Srinivasa Pillal Tamil Varalaru Part n — p. 68. 

MIbid. Tirugnanasambandar Puranam — Verse 14-15. 

15 Ibid. Verse 67-68. 
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in praise of Lord Siva and his Grace. The first“ pathikam 
contains the songs sung in reply to his father’s demand for 
an explanation of the cup of milk in his hand, out of which 
he was drinking. 

This miracle is reported to have taken place in the 
third year of liis life. After his sacred thread-wearing 
ceremony, which is usually done at the age of seven, 
Sambandar met Thirunavukkarasar, whose fame had 
already reached him. 

After a short sojourn at Sikali” with Thirunavukkara¬ 
sar whom he called sSiuup- “ Appcir ” (father), Sambandar 
went on a pilgrimage to the Siva shrines of the Chola 
country, visiting more than 100 temples. With the diffi¬ 
culty of transport existing in those distant days, travel, 
especially with hundreds of devotees following the saint, 
was probably very slow. We will not be wide of the mark 
if we allow five to six years for completion of this Chola- 
nadu pilgrimage ; he finally reached 
Tiruccenka:t;t;tangudi,^® the native place of 
Paranjoithi popularly known as Siruttondar, who received 
Sambandar with all respect and honour and entertained 
him. Sambandar in turn honoured him by recording 
Siruttondar’s devoted service to Lord Siva in his patikam*® 
in praise of the lord of the local temple. 

Siruttondar, according to historians, happened to be 
the commander-in-chief of the then Pallava king Nara- 
sunha Varman I (630-688). The northern contemporaries 
of this king were King Pulakesin II of the Chalukyas whose 
capital was at Vatapi and King Harshavardhana of Kanauj. 
Narasimha Varman invaded the western Chalukyan king¬ 
dom and laid waste its capital Vatapi in 642 and erected 

Tirugnanasaznbandar Tevaram — Tirupplramapura Patikam 
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i» (i) Periyapuranam — Tirugnanasambandar Puranam V. 468-70. 

(ii) Ibid — Siruttondanayanar Puranam V. 23 
l» (i) Jbid 420 and 

(u) Sambandar Tevaram — Tiruccenkattankudi Patikam V. 1-ia 
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a pillar of victory. According to Periapuranam,*® Sirutton- 
dar went on an expedition to the north as the conunander- 
in-chief of this army and brought home to his king, an 
enormous booty. After this heroic battle, he retired from 
official duties and devoted himself to the service of Lord 
Siva in his native village ; it was at this time that Samban- 
dar paid him a visit." 

At the time of this visit Siruttondar had a child named 
^ffireiT C^Qjir Sira: 1; a De:var of three years of age.** 
Allowing, say, three years between Siruttondar’s return 
from the war and the birth of the child, we can assume 648 
as the year of this meeting. From this Siruttondar— 
Vatapi synchronism, the age of Thirunjna:na Sambandar 
has been fixed round about 642 by historians. 

At the time of his meeting Appar for the first time at 
Sikali, just after his sacred thread-wearing ceremony, 
Sambandar was probably seven years of age and allowing 
six years for his pilgrimage as explained earlier, he would 
have been about 13 years of age when he met Siruttondar 
at his birth place in 648.. After a short tour of Saivite 
shrines from this place in the company of Appar, 
Sambandar at the invitation of the Pandiyan queen** 
Mangaiyarkkarasiya:r (The Queen among 
women) and the Pandiyan Prime Minister 
Kulaccitaiya;r went to the Pandiyan country. The Pan¬ 
diyan king Nedumaran alias sh.earun'eimijif.ujeaT Kun Pandiyan 
-—the hunch-backed Pandiyan had at this time renounced 
his Saivite faith and embraced Jainism; many of his 
followers and subjects presumably followed suit. This 
caused great anxiety amd concern to the queen and 
it was with this pu^ose that they sent out an invi¬ 
tation to Sambandar to tour the Pandiyan kingdom. 
Sambandar readily accepted the invitation and went to 

*0 Periyapuranam — Siruttondar Puranam — V. 6. 

« Ibid — V. 8-11. 

» Ibid — V. 17 A 22. 
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Madurai, the Pandiyan capital, where he was received 
with neat respect and enthusiasm** by the chief minister 
himself. The Jainas of the place attempted to kill him by 
setting fire to his residence, but fortimately he survived 
this attempt. The queen visited him** after this incident. 
In the religious disputations between the two sides, the 
Jainas*® on the one side and Sambandar on the other, the 
latter came out victorious and the king, who was suffering 
from a severe illness, was also cured by Sambandar. There¬ 
upon the king re-embraced** his original faith, Saivism. 

Leaving Madurai for a while, the saint went on a 
further tour in the Tamil Nad. Considering the number of 
places he visited, we may surmise that this tour lasted 
about 3 years. He was then probably 16 and married, as 
that was the traditional age for marriage in those days. 
On the day of the marriage, Sambandar is believed to have 
attained salvation along with his bride at the very altar 
of the marriage. This accords with the tradition according 
to which he lived for 16 years.** 

Thus according to the historians, who base their argu¬ 
ments on the contemporaneity of Siruttondar and Sam¬ 
bandar, Sambandar lived around 642 and if he had, as we 
have shown before, met Siruttondar at the age of thirteen 
somewhere about 648 A.D., he married in say, 651. His 
date would thus be 635 to 651 A.D. 

We are confronted however with the difficulty of 
reconciling the contemporaneity of Sambandar and Sirut¬ 
tondar (648) with the other contemporaneity of Sambandar 
with the Pandiyan king Nedumaran, whom he converted 
to Saivism. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri identifies this Nedu¬ 
maran with Arike:sari Para:nkusa Ma:tavarman,**, the 

iribid~^^re55le!i9! ^ ' 
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4th king of the First Pandiyan empire according to the 
Ve:l:vikkudi grant and the 1st according to the larger 
Sinnamanu:r plates. He is said to have reigned from 670- 
710 A.D. If it was indeed this king, who was converted to 
Saivism by Sambandar, then Sambandar must have lived 
even beyond 651, i.e., during the period of 670 to 710 A.D. 

This conflict in dates cannot be explained satisfactorily 
unless either (i) Sambandar actually lived for a much 
longer period than 16 years, i.e., up to between 670-710 A.D., 
which makes it possible for him to have been the contem¬ 
porary of both Siruttondar and Nedumaran, or (ii) Sirut- 
tondar led an expedition on Vatapi twice, the second one 
being between 670-710 A.D., and that he retired to a reli¬ 
gious life after this second expedition. As for literary 
evidence for this later raid, we may take the stanza in 
Periyapuranam’s account of Siruttondar mentioned before, 
to mean not the raid during Narasimha Varman’s reign, but 
the one during his successor Paramesvara Varman’s reign. 
For, in the stanza*® under reference, neither Narasimha 
Varman, whose commander Siruttondar has been assumed 
to be, nor the year 642 A.D. are specifically mentioned. It 
merely contains the word uxoTeareusirr Mannavan and 
Q^irsarsardiirui Vatha:pittonnakaram without the 
date. Mannavan merely means the king and Vatapittonna- 
karam means the old city of Vatapi. 

Narasimha Varman was called in his inscriptions** 
ojir^inSOesiTsmi— jbfr^ihw^g-LndT ‘ Vatha:pi Kont:a Narasimha 
Varman ’—he who took Vatapi—and' this is clearly an 
indication of his having stormed the city of Vatapi. Some¬ 
where about the closing years of his father’s reign, Puli- 
kesin II advanced as far south as the capital of the Pallavas, 
forcing the Pallava king to retreat behind the wall of 

so'vTdT'aT ^ 
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Ka: nji. Subsequently, we leam from the Ku; ram plates of 
Paramesvara Varman that Narasunha Varman inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Pulikesin in the battles of Man:unan- 
gala, Periyaila and Su:rama:ra. Shortly after the repulse 
of the Chalukyan armies from the neighbourhood of Kanji, 
Narasimha Varman prepared for a counter invasion of the 
Chalukyan territory presumably under the command of 
Paranjoti alias Siruttondar. The victorious march of the 
commander and his successful assault on the capital of 
Vatapi which has been identified with the modern Badami 
in the Bijapur District, are facts of history. The Velu:rpa: 
hayam** plates of Nandi Varman III and the mutilated 
inscription at Vatapi” refer to Narasimha Varman’s victory 
over his enemies and his capture of “ the Pillar of Victory 
standing in the centre of Vatapi 

The question is whether there was a second raid of 
Vatapi by his successor Parame:svara Varman I (670- 
685 A.D.) and whether Siruttondar continued as his com¬ 
mander and undertook this second raid also, somewhere 
about 671 A.D., i.e., when Arike:sari Nedumaran, the 
‘Ku:n Pa:ndiya’, was cured of his malady by Sambandar 
and was thereby converted to the Saiva faith. If we can 
establish that there was a second raid of Vatapi by Sirut¬ 
tondar, the meeting of (i) Sambandar and Siruttondar and 
(ii) Sambandar and Nedumaran the Pandiyan king (670- 
710 A.D.) were both possible. In that event, after his 
return to his village after the second expedition in 670 A.D., 
Siruttondar met Sambandar some six years later, i.e., about 
677 A.D. in his 13th year. In this view, the period of Sam¬ 
bandar would be between 664 and 680 A.D. 

Considering the inimical relations which persisted 
between the Pallava king Paramesvara Varman and his 
Chalukyan contemporary Vikramarditya I, the possibility 
of a second assault on Vatapi cannot be dismissed. Accord- 

sa S.I.I. Vol. II. P. 511. Verse 11. 

s* Indian Antiquary Vol. IX. P. 189. 
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ing to the Godval plates,** Vikramaditya conquered Kanji- 
pura and went as far south as Ugrapura on the southern 
bank of the river Kaveri, identifiable with modern 
Utaiyu:r (a suburb of Tiruchirapalli) which was the 
capital of the Cholas during the Sangam days. According 
to Kielhorn*® and Dr. Fleet, the year of Vikramaditya’s 
encampment at Ugrapura was 674 A.D. Both the Kuram 
records and the Velurpalayam plates** refer to the rout of 
the enemy by the Pallava king though no details are fur¬ 
nished. On the other hand the Udayendram plates** of 
Nandi Varman Pallava Malla mention the site of the battle 
as Peruval:anallu:r about 16 miles north-east of Tiruchira¬ 
palli in the Lalgudi Taluk. High praise of the valour of 
Paramesvara Varman’s men in the struggle with the enemy 
is given by the Kuram plates, from which we understand 
that the Pallava king’s war elephant and his steed w'ere 
called Arivarana and Atisaya respectively. As on the 
earlier occasion in 642 when Narasimha Varman pursued 
the retreating Pulike:sin to his very capital, it is not im¬ 
probable that in 674 A.D. Paramc:svara Varman pursued 
the retreating Vikramaiditya as far as Vatapi and raided 
it. In an inscription of Parame:svara Varman in the 
Kailasana; thar Koil at Ka;njipuram, he is described as 
“ Ugradandar, who destroyed the city of ‘ Rana Rasika ** 
The surname (rsoar/r^aeor ‘ Ranarasika ’ is enjoined by 
Vikramarditya and the term “City of Ranarasika” obvi¬ 
ously refers to Vatapi. In an article on the subject,®* 
Venkataramanaiya comes to the same conclusion, i.e., that 
Vatapi was attacked a second time. In an article on 
Kodumbalur Vellirs, A. Rangaswami Saraswathi*® esta¬ 
blishes that Vatapi was totally destroyed by the Pallavas 
during a second attack in the reign of Paramesvara Varman. 


x EpigraphSca Indica Vol. X No. 22. P. 100-6. 

R. Gopalan. Pallavas ot Kanchi. P. 105. 

3« (i) SJ.I. Vol. I. P. 144 and 152. 
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Christian College Magazine 1927 _ P. 236-247. 

Vizianagaram College Magazine 1930-31. 
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It would be worth while investigating whether epi- 
graphical and other historical evidence could be found to 
support this hypothesis of a second attack on Vatapi by 
Siruttondar, as the other alternative is to discard the tradi¬ 
tion which gives the age of Sambandar as 16 years and 
admit the probability of his having lived at least another 
twenty years. 



Nakkiirar the Earliest 
Tamil Mystic 

T. P. MEENAKSmSUNDARAM 

Nakkiirar or Kiirar the Great is considered to be a poet 
of the Sangam or the Tamil Academy of Ancient Madurai 
of the earlier centuries of the Christian Era. He is the 
reputed author of a famous Tamil poem Tiru-Murukar- 
ruppatai, found included in the old Anthology of Ten Idylls, 
and later in the Eleventh Book of Saivism. This Xlth Book 
consists, preponderatingly of Pre-Tevaram Poems (if 
Nampiantaar’s Poems are omitted), collected in the Tenth 
century, under the patronage of the Colas, long after the 
religious revival of the Saivite Naayanmaars and the 
Vaisnavite Aalvaars. Even if this tradition is not true, for 
others suggest a later age and differentiate the author of 
this poem from the Sangam poet of the same name, the 
poem on all sides is admitted to be anterior to Tevaram 
and other Saivite works. Therefore one will be justified, 
in claiming Nakkiirar as the earliest known Mystic of 
Tamil Land. 

Very little is known about the author except that he 
was in the court of the great Pandiya King Netunceliya, 
the Victor of Talaiyalam Kanam. As hinted by the prefix 
Na (Great), he was one of the best poets of the Sangam. 
Apart from the Sangam poems, he is according to tradition, 
the author of a commentary on a treatise on Love Poetry 
in Tamil by Iraiyanar, identified with Siva Himself and 
in this he brings out the significance of Love. Perhaps this 
commentator is a different person. 

Various anecdotes, however, have grown round his 
name. Once a Pandiya, it is said, suddenly when all alone 
with his queen experienced a waft of a new fragrance and 
he announced a rich prize for the poet solving his mental 
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puzzle. The then priest of the Madurai temple, a bachelor 
and a brahmin, always praying to God for money for his 
marriage, received a poem from the Lord, to be handed 
over to the Pandiya for winning the prize. The poem is, 
a rhetorical interrogation to a bee, by a lover, praising his 
lady-love : “ Is there a sweeter fragrance of flowers than 
that of these tresses of hair ? ” 

The Pandiya was convinced that the sweet smell 
came from the queen’s lock of hair. But Nakkirar disputed 
this fact. Siva Himself had to come in the form of 
an old brahmin, but Nakkirar intoxicated by his own 
power of debate, refused to yield even when the Lord 
hinted at His identity by opening the third eye of His. 
Nakkirar was cursed and became a leper, but by singing 
the praises of Siva at Kalahasti he became whole. But 
this poem and others though attributed to a poet of the 
same name really belong to a later date. The identity of 
the name has led to this confusion. 

There is another anecdote about the composition of 
the poem Tiru-Murukarruppatai. Nakkirar entered once 
a magic area of an evil spirit or a wizard, who imprisoned 
one after another 99 people and waited for the 100th one 
for the final ritualistic slaughter of all. There was an 
enchanted tank into which if a leaf fell, the portion in the 
water became a fish. Nakkirar, whilst performing 
his worship, saw this wonder and forgot his puja. 
The wizard, as was usual with him, took this 
opportunity to bring Nakkirar under his control and 
•to imprison him with joy, bom of the feeling of cer¬ 
tainty that his ritual could be performed the very next 
day. The other 99 cursed Nakkirar for his coming to seal 
their fate so soon. Nakkirar thereupon composed this 
poem and Muruka released them all from the cave and the 
evil spirit. 

In Tiru-Murukamuppatai, ‘Tiru’ like the Sanskrit 
word * Sri ’ is a prefix, usually added to the name of any 
sacred thing, place or book. Aarruppa'fai is the name of a 
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variety of literary composition; it literally means “ to 
send or guide one on the right path ” ; it may be translated 
as The Guide. This art-motif usually has its starting point, 
in the casual meeting of a starving and neglected artist made 
more miserable by the necessity of his supporting a beauti¬ 
ful artist of a wife and dependent followers, on the way in 
a desert, and under the scorching midday sun of summer 
by another artist, returning from his patron with all pomp 
and grandeur. This happy artist, out of pity and out of 
reverence for the greater art of the poorer one, narrates 
how he had been to the patron, how the kind and loving 
lord of great valour and power became a slave to art and 
gave a royal welcome to the artist, who was equally poor 
before and how the patron overwhelmed him with worthy 
praises and rich prizes, with precious mementoes of his 
love and regard, bringing about thereby a veritable meta¬ 
morphosis, which is now seen and wondered by all. He 
then as a guide describes the way one has to pass through 
to the place of the lord, emphasising the variety of Nature 
and human life, each getting its particular shape and colour 
from the other, all finally harmonised by the ever watchful 
rule of the patron, into a living peace and growing culture 
which seem to shine in every heart and every place. The 
Geographic Motif both physical and human—vivified by 
the patron’s true love of real art, is predominant in this 
kind of Poetry. It starts thus with a contrast between the 
patronised art and the patronless art, between the poverty 
of the artist and the majesty of art, between wealth and 
poverty and ends in the disappearance of this contrast in 
the presence of the patron who thus restores harmony in 
the heart of the artist, even as he had everywhere else in 
his land, through which passed the artist, as though as on 
various rungs of the ladder of peace and communion. 

Such poems as these were named after the particular 
artist concerned —The Bard, the Dancer, the Actor or the 
Poet. Such was the individuality of the art which no artist 
will willingly lose. Nakkirar a poet himself but with a 
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mystic vision, revolts as it were, from this egoism of 2 u-t, 
and dissolves all arts into a greater art of harmony, where 
all activities and vibrations go to form a real orchestra. 
Nakkirar adopts and adapts this very art motif for express¬ 
ing his vision. He guides us to God the Absolute. All are 
equcil before Him and there is nothing to differentiate 
amongst us, as artists of life in the divine presence. This 
poem, therefore, cannot be named after any particular or 
general art. To differentiate his poem from others of its 
ilk, the poet calls it after its specific goal — God. This 
breaking away from the tradition, brings out clearly the 
universal point of view of our poet. God is named Muruku 
by the poet. This reminds us of the earliest known popular 
deity of Tamils, which a later generation has identified with 
Subrahmanya. Writing, as he does, in the Tamil country 
and in Tamil, this is but natural; but the implication of 
his description of God is indeed universal. The Ancient 
Dravidian God has been known as Murukan in the mascu¬ 
line gender. Our poet however, uses the abstract form of 
that word, Muruku — without the masculine suffix remind¬ 
ing us there of the It. — The Absolute. This word Muruku 
means honey, beauty, fragrance, divine music, the magnetic 
touch of youth and eternity, all combining to denote the 
divinity underneath all these pleasures. This name as 
signifying the eternal feast, to the eye of the colour and 
form, to the ear of the music of harmony, to the nose of 
the charming aroma, and to the body, of the magic touch, 
is appropriate enough, when the poet tries to turn, the 
attention of the worldly, hankering after pleasure, inward 

to the fundamental basis of all their varied goals_the 

Eternal Divine Bliss. The Bliss of Truth and Knowledge, 
arising from at-one-ment or submission to His will, as 
opposed to the ephemeral and illusory self delusions, in this 
world of ignorance, death and misery. 

The poet, true to his art-motif, begins with a contrast— 
the contiast inherent in the experience of the world as a 
partial — the natural duality of the world — light and dark- 
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ness—eternal and blissful, innocent and loving beauty, and 
mortal and miserable, sinful and avenging ugliness. First 
he starts with natural forces passing on from there to the 
world of life. The rising sun on the blue sea; welcomed 
and praised by all, for instance after a pitch dark night 
when one has lost his way, in a dense forest on a steep 
mountain, is a symbol of the light of the Divine, however 
one may fret later on in his burning heat. Darkness is 
itself divine which supervenes when after the heat and 
summer, the winter clouds cover the very passage of the 
piercing sun and with a down-pour of fresh rain, and make 
the whole world cool after the heat, to smell sweet with 
new blooms, and there we move blindly, in that darkness 
with life pulsating within and without, finding ■ our way 
only with our hands. Even the beautiful colour of the 
flowers, blooming with happiness in the showers, and 
drawing us to themselves through their sweet_fragrance, 
become invisible like God, in that darkness, but remain 
there only to be felt and enjoyed with an inner light. Lo ! 
we touch the sphere like flowers ! Aye ! they are the 
flowers of His Garland. Divinity is thus revealed in this 
darkness. 

The world of life blossoms on this mountain as the bliss 
of the care-free divine virgins of innocence, full of youth 
and beauty, each adorning the other in a spirit of self sacri¬ 
fice and self dedication to service unto others as their prayer 
and worship and all of them dancing in unison with their 
song, praising the Lord, in a beauty spot on the mountain 
crest. As a contrast, comes the solo dance of the demoness 
—a mass of bone and living matter with a plateau-like 
belly, with sunken and lifeless but ever whirling eyes, with 
owl-bedecked'cavehke ears, with disordered teeth masti¬ 
cating the fatty flesh of the corpse, carrying a grinning 
skull from which she scoops out art eye to feast upon, she 
moves heavily along and dances frightfully on the battle¬ 
field of dead, to the clapping of her arms against her ribs, 
in the name of God. She dances in exultation over her 
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success in clearing the dead and putrifying matter, from 
the battle-field where topsy-turvy egoism or evil was hewed 
down by the good God, so that the soul thus transformed, 
may live for ever-after this so called metamorphosis, as the 
very bedrock of divinity — the so called peacock of the 
Lord. Even as the atmosphere cleanses dead matter and 
makes further growth possible in very death, the demo¬ 
ness symbolises in a way, this kind service to God. The 
inevitable ugliness is but the deceiving first appearance of 
the principle of scavenging and surgery in this world. But 
for her, how can one live amidst corpses ? Therefore, her 
praise of the Lord is sincere and divine. 

In these descriptions themselves, the contradictions arc 
resolved in the harmony of the Lord — an inevitable har¬ 
mony of such contradictions, as to be welcomed and enjoyed 
— no more abhorred or feared. 

The poet exclaims “ If you are to reach this harmony 
of his feet, you have only to feel a love for it ”. “ If it is 

everywhere, what more should one do ”. “ Let your resist¬ 

ance cease.” The poet assures us : “ you achieve your 
purpose this very minute ! ” 

True to his art-motif, he takes the man hankering after 
peace and harmony, from the crowded and busy Madurai, 
his native place, the proud city of invincible ramparts of 
war and rich markets of trade, to the serene and calm, 
cool and holy height of the mountain nearby, rising amidst 
humble rural surroundings. Here he suggests in a beauti¬ 
ful way, the pilgrim’s progress, in his description of a bee 
hankering after honey, getting imprisoned in a small flower 
in the slushy field in the evening, but getting released at 
dawn, to fly up to the Divine Spring at the mountain top. 

The poet moves south to Tiruccentur on the Tinnevelly 
c<^t. There he points as a guide to the form of Murvka 
with six faces rushing forward on an elephant to help his 
followers. Here the poet sees in this, the Visva Rupa, the 
whole universe deified and appearing as a beautiful youth. 
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The meaningless mass of dead but powerful matter becomes 
in His presence a divine vehicle, full of adornment and joy, 
order and rhythm, bringing God Himself to us. God’s face 
reminds us of the full moon and His ear-rings of the stars. 
His crown is a harmony of all the geometrical shapes. The 
various activities or phases of the world, and these are six 
—the physical phenomena—the social life—the conventions 
and rule, the war—the family — and the path of divine 
knowledge—are but his varied faces. He is like a diamond 
with six facets. He has naturally twelve hands — two 
hands for expressive instruments of activity corresponding 
to each face. The Lord hurries to the needful with the 
flare of trumpets of the hollow bamboo of the mountains 
and the conches of the sky and with the resounding drum 
of the thunder. 

From the South, the poet turns northwards and west¬ 
wards to the Ai country of the Palani Hills. Milton brings 
all the gods and goddesses of other faiths inside his pande¬ 
monium as allies of Satan. Nakkiirar, however, brings the 
divine beings of his puranas to the Palani Hills, to the God 
as their eternal child for- the release of the Creative 
Principle, till now imprisoned because of its self-adoring 
and self-conceited arrogance, intoxicated by the rhythm of 
its song but ignorant of its meaning, neglecting the inno¬ 
cence and beauty of the child where hovers divinity and 
where alone is unselflsh and unbiased enjoyment of creative 
activity. They all go in a procession headed by the ema¬ 
ciated saints, and the loving couples of charming harp, their 
bodies and minds mellowed by music, along with the 
incarnations of the Principles of Destruction, powerful 
Protection and ambitious but Divine Rulership in the 
middle of the whole array of divine life, all these shining 
like stars, moving like the rushing wind, powerful like the 
fire with a tone and emphasis like ominous thunder. This 
procession so full of colour, light and shade, so full of life 
and energy, so full of pomp and power, viewed from a 
proper perspective is worthy of a divine painter, though 
7 
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true to mystic poetry, brings to sharp focus the grandeur 
and glory of the puranas as seen and realised by ovu: poet. 

The poet moves westwards to the western ghats to 
£rakam where he sees the Brahmins remaining celibate 
upto their 48th year, going to the temple in their pvu-e wet 
cloth, straight from their holy bath, to their worship, pray¬ 
ing there to God with their hands clasped up above their 
heads, muttering Mantras of His name and carrying sweet 
scented flowers to Him. 

From there almost near the western sea — the Arabian 
Sea — our poet takes us according to his principle of 
universalism — round the world seeing the vision of God 
on every mountain top of the whole world — every 
mountain rising as a veritable temple before his holy eyes. 
There everywhere arises the vision of the mountain lasses 
dancing to their drum and music, in a circle with the Lord 
taking as many forms as there are these girls and with each 
form standing in between every two of them, appearing 
thus everywhere they see, to their right and to their left, 
clasping every one of their hands and dancing with them 
all in that enchanted circle. This represents the dance of 
the souls beloved of the Lord each in the embrace of the 
lover, reminding us of the ‘ rasa lila ’ of Gopis and Krishna. 

The poet returns back after this vision seen all round 
the world to Palamutir Colai — believed to be the modern 
Alagar Hills of Madurai. Everywhere to the poet, man 
appears as feeling for the sublime, as overcome by a 
reverence for something beyond his knowledge and power, 
for which there is something in him yearning, and where 
his ego is lost in the overwhelming flood of love and light, 
power and glory, bliss and beauty. Therefore, there is true 
worship everywhere whether in the dark forest or the 
colourful garden, in the flooding rivers or the stored up 
tanks, in the lovely islands in the river, in the crowded 
Jimction of roads or in the common meeting places in the 
open, in the trees or the posts. 
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Various kinds of worship — the Brahmin worship, the 
puranic worship, the worship of the Visvarupa, the worship 
of mystic love and dance, the worship of the aspiiing 
pilgrim — the worship in the sublime and beautiful spots 
of Nature, in places where men congregate, worship of any 
symbol, living or material,—^have been hinted. In all these 
places one may not miss the real spirit; but worship takes 
many forms, sometimes the form of a blood-curdling devil 
dance of a mountain girl, revelling in the slaughter of a 
bull and its hot streaming blood, besmearing things in that 
blood, adorning the whole place with garlands of blood-like 
flowers, and with rising and whirling incense, burning red- 
like blood and beating the terrific gong ; yet even there, 
there is the loss of the Ego ; conciousness — sleeps like 
feigning death—wakes up then and there into the eternal 
presence of the Lord as though “ on the lap of the mother ” 
with no more care or thought of this body or the world, all 
drowned with the soul in the surging waves of the infinite 
ocean of love. This worship from an unexpected quarter 
— perhaps primitive and barbaric to modern eyes — is one 
with the holiest of the holiest, in its slaughter of the ego 
and in its dance thereon. It is the inner feeling and not 
the social aspect that is emphasised, for, here society and 
world are non-existent, in this trance of the mountain lass. 
The contrast between the outer horror and the inner calm 
is so much as to bring forth in this vision the poetic message 
of the mystic, of harmony of all worships. Mystics seem 
to take pleasure in such out of the way — cruel — horrid 
and obscene things so as to make these the vehicles of their 
inexpressible message — a kind of a secret code, as it were ; 
to be understood only by those who will not run away from 
this language. The mountain lass — a simpleton — brings 
back unto us God Himself; she is a Guide unto the Lord 
when she loses her ego in Him — on his eternal search for 
the loving souls — not a mere guide to the pilgrim in his 
progress. This is her Murukdrruppatai — guiding God to 
us—a beautiful phrase which because of this depth, taking 
us to the climax of the poem, has become the very name 
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of the poem. This interpretation is in keeping with the 
poetic spirit, though the interpretation given at the begin¬ 
ning of this essay may also be working in the mind of the 
poet. 

Thus God is present everywhere. “ Whenever and 
wherever this realisation occurs, bow down in humility ” 
advises the poet “ losing your ego and praise him as well 
as you can Here comes a harmony of the puranas and 
folklore whose gods and goddesses are Father and the 
Mother of this supreme ideal. The poet continues “ The 
God of all forms — the Warrior, the Learned, the Wise, the 
Big, the Absolute, the Inner Moving Principle, The Great 
and the Lover, reveals himself to you the artist as Eternal 
Beauty and Love, Light and Youth and not in other Terrific 
Forms. He knows you had come. He showers his bless¬ 
ings then and there and makes you the Absolute, the One 
in the whole universe ”. 

The poem closes with a description of the cataract 
rushing down from the top of the Alagar Hills — suggesting 
the onrush of divine Grace—something like the seemingly 
mad pursuit of the hound of heavens — in whose presence 
the souls, not well attuned to it, as beasts and birds, scream 
and flee away, even when It brings the very riches and 
feasts they hanker after. But the cataract ever keeps on 
rushing at them. 

This is the poetic vision of the mystic saint, explaining 
the contradictions of the world and this life by taking them 
to their very source, where these are resolved into the 
eternal and rich harmony, where all puranas, all legends, 
all gods and goddesses, all kinds of worship, and all activi¬ 
ties become one symphony, where, if only we pine for it — 
our shrieks and laughters of life cease to be jarring notes 
but become the very melody of the song divine, from which 
wells forth — a flood of bliss, submerging us all, the seeming 
arc revealing itself in reality as an infinite circle of ever 
rushing cataract. 



Early Tamil Cultural Influences 
in South East Asia 


S. J. GUNASEGARAM. 

References made in the early Sangam Literature of the 
Tamils, foreign notices found in the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans, and Tamil loan words found in Hebrew and 
Greek along with other evidences brought to light by ex¬ 
cavations in Ur of the Chaldees and Palestine, give us some 
idea of the early trade and cultural contacts of the Dravi- 
dians, (and in particular of the Tamils) with ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Greece, Rome and Arabia. 

The extent of this trade and a critical estimate of these 
contacts require a separate lecture. As a result of the 
more recent excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, 
Chitaldrug in Mysore and at Adichanallur further south, 
the probability that civilization spread from India to Egypt 
and Babylonia, and not, as it was believed earlier, from the 
Valley of the Nile or the Euphrates to India, has been 
strengthened. 

K. M. Panikkar in his, “ A Survey of Indian History 
(1954),” says :—“One thing, however, is certain and can 
no longer be contested — civilization did not come to India 
with the Aryans. This doctrine of the Aryan origin of 
Indian civilization which finds no support in Indian Litera¬ 
ture (which does not consider the Dasyus (Dravidians) as 
uncivilized), is the result of the theories of Indo-Germanic 
scholars who held that everything valuable in the world 
originated from the Aryans. , Not’ only is Indian Civiliza- 


Thls article represents the substance of a lecture delivered under 
the auspices of the Tamil Cultural Society, Colombo. 
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tion pre-Vedic, but the essential features of Hindu religion 
as we know it today were perhaps present in Mohenjo~ 
Daro.” 

“ There is enough in the fragments we have recovered,” 
says Sir John Marshall, “ about the religious articles found 
on the sites to demonstrate that this religion of the Indus 
people was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. In fact, 
Siva and Kali, the worship of the Linga and other features 
of popular Hinduism, were well established in India long 
before the Aryans came.” 

This civilization and culture were not destroyed by the 
Aryans, and' the Indus 'Valley religious ideas which centred 
round the worship of Siva (the oldest monotheistic religion 
known to the world) who combines in himself the male as 
well as the female principle in creation, continue to be 
cherished in Dravidian India, and particularly in the Tamil 
countries, to this day. 

“ The clearest evidence of the Dravidian origin of Siva 
worship,” says Panikkar, “ is found in the Aryan attitude 
towards Linga and the God whom it sjnnbolises. In Rig 
Veda (vii) Ch. 21-5 we have the significant statement : — 

“ Let those whose deity is the Phallus not penetrate 
our Sanctuary ” .... Siva assumes increased importance 
only in the later Vedas, and from the period of the Yajur 
Veda, Siva definitely assumes the aspect of Maheswara— 
or the Great God.” 

Hall in his, “ Ancient History of the Near East,” wrote 
long ago, “ The Culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin. 
As in Greece, the conquered countries civilized the con¬ 
querors. The Aryan Indian owed his civilization and his 
degeneration to the Dravidians as the Aryan Greek to the 
Mycaeneans. ’ ’ 

Hall also believes that “ the Sumerians derived their 
culture from India.” Investigators have been struck 
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by the fact that similar seals found both in Babylonia and 
in India belong to the earliest phase of the Mesopotamiam 
culture, but to the latest phase of the Indus civilization, 
which suggests the priority of Dravidian India. (Will 
Durant, Our Oriental Heritage p, 395n). Childe, 
another historian, confirms this when he states, “ the Indus 
civilization was ahead of the Babylonian at the beginning 
of the third millennium B.C. This, it should be noted, is a 
later phase of the Indian.’* 

Will Durant, a living American historian, speaking of 
the Dravidians in his book. Our Oriental Heritage, 
says; — 

“ They were already a civilized people when the 
Aryan broke down upon them ; their adventurous mer¬ 
chants sailed the sea even to Sumeria and Babylon and 
their cities knew many refinements and luxuries. It was 
from them, apparently, that the Aryans took their village 
community and their system of land-tenure and taxation. 

To this day the Deccan is still essentially Dravidian in 
stock and customs, in language, literature and arts.” 


Who were these adventurous merchant seamen who 
sailed the seas ? Their descendants are present today in 
this very hall to listen — not to their glorious ventures 
across the Arabian and Mediterranean seas — but to their 
building of Greater India and their spread of Indian Culture 
in the regions now known as South-East Asia. 

The Dravidians who were identified with (Dramilas) 
(Tamils) were also known as Thirayar — the men who rode 
the waves, the race which in the very dawn of history 
carried its trade and culture across the waves to the West 
and to the East — the harbingers of civilization. 

They were able to declare through the lips of their 
incomparable poets, 

tuir^OpSp- iuiraj0Li) 
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The one world idea, new to the modem world, was already 
old to the Tamils of the Sangam age — ocean rovers, daunt¬ 
less Thirayars who sang— 

dEt_(7fiUfriq.iL/jE ^ireSliu^^. 

In an old Tamil poem of the Medieval period the writer 
mentions 17 countries where the Tamil Language, and 
consequently the Tamil culture, were known. I quote the 
words of the verse : — 

^nij6BOT(^ Gff-ir«jr<ss(^ <5^irQjffi(g <#6!irj5^(@i5«ca5L-«(w 

Oatrihi^emrihi sGsreari—iii Qsird^eu^ Q^g^iL^uh euiLaihi 

«Enu<ZLD^(u asL./TT’/u <556Ui_r» <5E(Sr^^<9^euia/ 

Lf'Ssifi u^(Searifi LfeSI ^irLSemoKSiu. 

Among the seventeen countries referred to are : Ceylon, 
Java, Malaya, Cambodia and China. The word (3<^ir6Qrau> 
should be taken to include Arabia and neighbouring 
countries. 

Some South Indian Brahmins with an Aryan complex, 
in their histories of the Tamil language and of South India, 
have attributed such references to ignorance on the part 
of early Tamil writers. Since the appearance of such 
works, thanks to the energy of European scholars, much 
research has been done which has revealed unmistakably 
traces of the Tamil language and culture in these and other 
lands across the seas. 

Similarly, Chinese historical sources which refer to the 
maritime traders bringing typical Indian products to China 
as far back as 7th Century B.C., ‘ were generally regarded 
with incredulity.’ These accounts have received striking 
confirmation by the discovery in the Philippines of a number 
of iron age finds bearing close resemblance to objects found 
in South India of about the same period—the first millen¬ 
nium B.C.‘ 

I According to Paul Pelliot there Is evidence in Chinese literature of 
diplomatic relations between South Indian Courts and the Chinese Empire 
*®rly as the 2od Century B.C, A Chinese writer, Pau Kou, who 
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“Professor Beyer conducted a remarkable series of 
excavations during the years 1926 to 1930, and the evidence 
has been summed up by R. B. Dixon who did a first-hand 
examination of the objects brought to light by Prof. Beyer. 
Among the finds were a large variety of iron weapons and 
implements and glass beads and bangles made in the Tamil 
country.” (K.A.N.). I shall quote what Dixon has to say 
of these; 

“ Now both the iron and glass objects are similar 
to, and in some cases identical with, the prehistoric glass 
and iron finds in the South of India. They occur in the 
dolmen tombs and urns which are foimd by 
hundreds and thousands, and which almost ante¬ 
date the historic Chola, Chera, Pandyan kingdoms 
whose history goes back to the beginning of the 
Christian era or before. As finds of similar glass 
beads and bangles have recently been excavated in 
the Malay Peninsula, in dolmen tombs in Java and in 
North Borneo, the inference is inescapable that we have 
clear evidence of trade contact with the Northern Philip¬ 
pines and Southern India, running well back into the 
first millennium B.C. 

The extensive trade and colonization and later con.- 
quests of South Indian kingdoms in Sumatra and Java 
as well as in Indo-China in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, of course, are well known. This new 
material, however, seems to make it clear that this was 
far from being the beginning of such contacts, but rather 
the last stages in an association reaching as far as the 
Northern Philippines which had begun many centuries 
before.” 


At Adichanallur, an ancient site on the banks of the 
Tambraparani in the Tinnevely district, extensive prehis¬ 
toric urn burials and iron implements related to those found 
m the Philippines and Palestine have been unearthed. A 
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remarkable find was the three-pronged fork or trident of 
iron. Many such tridents were discovered at Adichaiiallur. 
This evidence suggests that the worship of Murugan or 
Velan, the son of Siva (known as the God of Kataragama 
in Ceylon), was popular in the Tamil country even in those 
remote times. This Muruga worship would appear to have 
been carried by the Tamils to Palestine and Syria in the 
West, to Ceylon in the South, and to the distant Phillippines 
across the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

In 1200 B.C. at Adichanalliu:, the Tamils were found to 
have cultivated rice, and it was in this region that the iron 
industry had its origin. There is every evidence to prove 
that the Tamils were the earliest people to introduce the 
cultivation of rice and the use of iron implements to the 
countries in the West as well as in South-East Asia. 

In support of this contention I would quote two dis¬ 
tinguished authorities— 

Piggot in his Prehistoric India, page 43 (Pelican 
Books, 1952), says with regard to rice ; “ It seems probable 
that rice cultivation began earlier in India than it did in 
China and that the knowledge reached the latter country 
about 2000 B.C.” He adds in page 259, “ The Rig Veda 
knows nothing of rice.” In other words, the Aryan immi¬ 
grants into India learnt the cultivation of rice from the 
Dravidians. In the light of these facts, it is amusing to find 
that our local historians have been at pains to show that 
rice cultivation was introduced into Ceylon by the Aryans. 
This, of course, is the least of the glaring historical inaccu¬ 
racies in some of our so-called histories of Ceylon. 

With regard to the centre of origin or iron, I give an 
extract from the Bulletin of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation—1949. Sir William Larke, Director of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, says— 

“The centre of origin is variously placed in India, 
where there are historical traditions and remains indi- 
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eating a highly developed iron culture. Hyderabad and 
Trichinopoly are considered by many to have been the 

centres of production of wootz.This steel was noted 

for centuries, being carrield by merchants from India to 
Damascus and Toledo." 

It will be noted that both these sites are in South India 
(Deccan). Sir William gives the date of this origin of the 
iron age as 1400 to 1500 B.C. The iron implements found 
in the Adichanallur site about the same period, and the 
transport of iron hoes and tridents to distant countries such 
as Palestine and the Philippines confirms this conclusion. 

For the purpose of studying the influence of Indian 
Art and Culture in the countries of South-East Asia, 
Quaritch Wales in his recent work. The Making of Great 
India, divides South-East Asian countries into two zones 
—^the Western Zone and the Eastern Zone. Under the 
Western Zone he includes Ceylon, Burma, Central Siam, 
Malaya and Sumatra; while he includes Java, Champa 
(Siam) and Cambodia in the Eastern Zone. 

The author (Quaritch Wales) points out that Indian 
scholars—most of them Nbrth Indians and a few Aryanised 
Brahmins of South India—seem often to have tended to 
over-emphasise the overseas influence of their own part of 
the country—the implication being that they have exag¬ 
gerated the role played by North Indian and Aryan culture 
in South-East Asia. He, however, accepts unhesitatingly 
the conclusion arrived at by M. Coedes, another great 
authority on South-East Asian Culture, that— 

“ All the regions of India contributed more or less 
to this expansion, and it is South India that had the 
greatest part, for the Southern half of the Greater India 
..consisting of Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Malaya 
and Bali—was naturally most exposed to South Indian 
influence.” 

More recently, M. Stern has shown that even in Champa 
(Siam) and Cambodia which are included in the Eastern 
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Zones by Quaritch Wales, Pallava (Tamil) influences have 
played a significant part from very early times in the 
evolution of their culture. 

The Indianisation of these countries in the Western as 
well as in the Eastern Zone would appear to have proceeded 
in successive waves of cultural expansion. 

The first wave which may be termed the Amaravati 
period (2nd and 3rd centuries) represents the Art of 
Andhra which is Dravidian and South Indian. 

The second wave—which may be termed the Gupta . 
period—represents North Indian Art modified by Greek 
influences. The Guptas were Hindus but they did not 
persecute Buddhism. 

The third —Pallava Art—was mainly Dravidian and 
Tamil Hindu Art. It must be remembered that the 
Pallavas (Tondayar or Tondaraan) were at the same 
time promoters of Sanskrit learning in the Tamil country. 

The fourth —Pala period—lasted from the 8th to the 
10th centuries. This Art had its origin in Bengal and 
was mainly Buddhist. 

The fifth —Chola Art—blasted from the 10 to the 12th 
centuries. It was again South Indian and Tamil. This 
wave was purely Hindu. “ Their great achievement.” 
says Panikkar, “ was in plastic art known as Chola 
bronzes. ” The Nataraja figures and images and portraits 
of tte Tamil Saints found in Polonnaruwa and in South 
India have been recognised as coming among the master¬ 
pieces of the world (Reginald Le May). 

All five waves of Indian cultural expansion affected 
the countries in the Western as well as the Eastern Zones 
of South East Asia. In the Western Zone which includes 
Ceylon, Burma, Central Siam, Malaya and Sumatra, 
Quaritch Wales states that Indianisation was so intense 
that no indigenous art or culture ever developed, and that 
the hulk of the upper classes were mainly Indian Colonists. 
There was no evolution of any art or culture for lack of 
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local genius to act as a shaper of evolution. " The 
archaeological remains represent simply the reflection of 
one or other waves of Indian cultural expansion. They 
may be justly called, colonial or Indianesqtic.” 

In the light of these- facts we in South Ceylon have 
very little reason or right to speak of an indigenous culture. 
From very early times the culture of Ceylon has been one 
imposed on its people by successive waves of Indian cultural 
contacts. In more recent centuries the people of South 
Ceylon came under Portuguese, Dutch and British cultiural 
influences and they absorbed them with equal avidity, 
though apparently devotees of “Buddhist Culture.” 

mm*** 

It will be remembered that the earlier cultural influ¬ 
ences brought to bear on Ceylon were Pandyan and Cholian, 
though no archaeological remains of any consequence are 
available. The truth of this contention, however, is ad¬ 
mitted by the author of the Mahavamsa who says that 
Vijaya and his 500 followers got their wives from the 
Pandyan country, and that these ‘ brides were followed by 
craft^en and a thousand families of eighteen guilds.’ He 
adds that all this multitude of men disembarked at Maha- 
thitha (i.e., Mantota near Mannar, a city sacred to the 
Hindus.) 

Could any reasonable person believe that the Tamil 
men and women described as a ‘ multitude ’ — the women 
of the court, the craftsmen and the members of the thousand 
families of eighteen guilds, spoke to one another and taught 
their children in an Aryan tongue, which the modern 
Sinhalese assumes Vijaya and his 500 followers spoke, or 
that they developed a cultvue and followed a religion alien 
to their ancestral heritage ? Who could doubt that the 
culture of these people was Dravidian, their language Tamil, 
and their religion Hinduism pure and simple ? 

The Mahavamsa itself associates Vijaya with the 
Kalingas — a Dravidian people — whose ruling family 
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seems to have had marriage alliances with the Pandyan 
Tamils. The Mahavamsa records further that when Vijaya 
died childless he was succeeded by Panduvasudeva, a 
Pandyan in name, whose mother was the daughter of the 
King of Madda (now Madurai) (vide Mahavamsa Geiger’s 
translation, Chapter VII). Tamil and Tamil culture are 
not likely to have been something strange either to Vijaya 
or to his successor Panduvasudeva. We cannot escape the 
assumption that the early rulers of Ceylon were drawn 
either from the descendants of Panduvasudeva or imported 
from South India, when no heir was available in Ceylon. 
These rulers were in fact not Sinhalese but strictly speaking 
‘ the kings of the Sinhalese.’ In course of time the term 
‘ Sinhalese' appears to have been used to designate the 
indigenous people of the country, and not the rulers or 
their kith and kin and their followers. 

Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon, Vol. I, pp. 370-1, 
has noted this when he points out that— 

“ The Mahavamsa and the Rajarainacari in order 
to vindicate the inferiority of the natives to their masters, 
speak of their labours as that of ‘ men and snakes, ’ ‘ men 
and demons Because they were so numerous in 
number, they were given seats of equal eminence with 
the king on festive occasions. “The feeling was encou¬ 
raged and matured into a conviction which prevailed to 
the latest period of Sinhalese Sovereignty, that no indi¬ 
vidual of pure Sinhalese extraction could be elevated to 
the supreme power, since no one could prostrate him¬ 
self before one of his own nation.” 

• • • • • 

BtniMA 

From very early times Hinduism and Buddhism appear 
to have flourished side by side in Burma. From the 
archaeological excavations made at Prom, the chief city of 
old Burma, Harvey says that the finds were mainly Hindu 
rather than Buddhist. In later times, though Burma 
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became predominantly Buddhistic, Hindus lived with a 
Buddhist population and worshipped in their own temples. 
This early entry of Saivaism was probably an event in the 
great Tamil-trade movement which started in the 2nd 
millennium B.C., and swept across the seas to the Southern 
Islands and Malaya as far north as the Philippines. 

The earliest colonists to exercise authority over Burma 
appear to have been again South Indians. The city of Prom 
was also known as Vanadesi, the name of the capital of the 
Kadambas in South India. The earliest inscriptions dis¬ 
covered at Prom is in the South Indian Hadamba script of 
the 5th C. A.D. In the 5th and 6th centuries, however, 
Burma became the centre of Southern Buddhism. A num¬ 
ber of terracotta plaques carrying the effigy of Buddha 
were found inscribed in South Indian characters. The 
contact of South Indian merchants with Burma in the early 
centuries of the Christian era is attested to by Ptolemy who 
had noticed that large ships used to sail from the East 
coast of South India to Burma. 

The rise of Hinayana Buddhism in the 5th C. a.d., 
was mainly due to inspiration received by Burma from the 
great movement which started at Kanchi (Kanchipuram) 
in the Tamil country. Kanchi it will be remembered is 
referred to in Manimekalai, the great Tamil Buddhist epic. 
It was the home of that illustrious Tamil Buddhist Scholar 
Dharmapala, 6th C. a.d., who was the Head of the Nalanda 
University. He should not, however, be confused with the 
other Dharmapala, a Tamil himself and a Buddhist scholar, 
who came to Ceylon and wrote the famous commentaries. 

In the excavations made in 1926-1927, a relic chamber 
of a stupa containing many finds of great interest were 
fovmd. The chamber was found closed by a stone slab 
bearing a representation of a stupa having a cylindrical 
dome with a rounded top and five umbrellas above, indi¬ 
cating that these had a South Indian origin. Though most 
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Burmese became Buddhists, the worship of Siva and Vishnu 
continued to be popular, the majority of the Hindus being 
South Indian settlers and colonizers from India. 

Most of the old kings of Burma, it will be noted, have 
the Varman ending and the scripts used in almost all the 
inscriptions found in the country are South Indian in 
character. The Pallavas of South India — Tondayar or 
Tondamans — have contributed the greatest share towards 
the culture and greatness of ancient Burma. Of the magni¬ 
ficent Buddhist temple of Ananda, Quaritch Wales says — 
“ Here we have a South Indian temple crowned with a 
North Indian Sikara.” 

Scott, an authority on Burmese Archaeology and 
History — in his account of the reign of Alaungsithu (1112- 
1187), observes : — 

“ The connection with India was still maintained and 
the form of the many Pagan temples suggests architects 
from the Deccan.. . Many of the images and their 
attitudes are quite South Indian. ” 

“ The presence of a considerable number of South 
Indian Tamils through the centuries is attested by the 
well-known Grantha—Tamil inscription of Pagan attest¬ 
ing the existence of a Vishnu temple built there by 
Vanadesi Merchants and a gift to the temple made in 
the 13th C. by a merchant from one of the port towns 
on the Malabar Coast .”—{Epigraphia Indica) 

The Malay Peninsula 

It has been found that in the Malay Peninsula early 
South Indian colonists had founded a number of indepen¬ 
dent states. There are no records except Chinese notices 
to form an exact idea of the nature and origin of these 
states. By the end of the 13th century the entire region 
came under the power of the Sailendras and later fell an 
easy prey to the Siamese. 
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Malacca was an early Indian Hindu colony as proved 
by the Makara fragment built into the retaining wall near 
an ancient Portuguese Church. The Portuguese generally 
had no regard for antiquities or relics except for those of 
their own faith. The ^d, however, is an indication that 
the Pallavas of South India had exercised authority in 
Malaya in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Perak, another district, has been identified as an ancient 
Hindu colony. ‘ A seal with an inscription in a South 
Indian script of the 5th C., or earlier was found.’ 

Kedah was an unmistakable Hindu settlement. Dr. 
Quaritch Wales investigated no fewer than 30 sites round 
about Kedah. The results show that this site was in con¬ 
tinuous occupation by South Indians — Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists — mainly Tamils. On a low spar of the Kedah peak 
to the south have been discovered traces of a Siva Temple. 
A large Siva Temple also had been identified as such by a 
four-armed Ganesh figure and a bronze weapon of Muruga. 
This temple is assigned to the 11th C, M. Coedes believes 
that Kedah is the same as Kadaram of Tamil {Chola). 

Takua-pa 

Lajonquiere’s investigations at Takua-pa, which is a 
town situated north of the Perak district, brought to light 
a number of old sculptures and monuments which go to 
prove that Takua-pa was a well-known harbour and ^ 
early trading centre resorted to by South Indian and parti¬ 
cularly Tamil traders. This has been supported by a Tamil 
inscription discovered in 1902 by Mr. Bourke, a mining 
engineer of the Siamese Government. Further in the 
interior on a hill in a dilapidated condition were found the 
figure of Siva and Parvati and a danseuse. Describing the 
finds, Lajonquiere observes : — . 

“ The costumes in numerous folds treated with 
details, the profusion of jewels, the elegant movements 
of the body, recall very nearly the oldest sculptures of 
Dravidian India.” 


O 
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Near ttiis sculpture is a slab which carries a Tamil insctip* 
tion. It records the construction of a tank by one who 
describes himself as the Lord of Nangur. 'Hie tank is 
placed under the protection of the members of the Mani- 
gramam, under the residents of the Cantonment described 
as Senamukham and one other group of which the nature 
is obscured by a gap in the inscription. 

- No one, however, knows who maintained a Sena¬ 
mukham at Takua-pa, and for what purpose. Was the 
Lord- of Nangur a Tamil military Chieftain or just a 
Merchant Prince ? The term Manigramam implies the 
large and influential guild of Tamil merchants of whom we 
read in diverse connections. These historical associations 
would have been lost to us but for the scientific zeal of 
Western explorers. (K.A.N. Sastri). 

Pierre Dupont has pointed out that Pro No’ Visnu of 
Takua-pa is a pure Pallava product of the 7th C. a.d., 
while the seventh century Siva temple remains excavated 
in Kedah by Quaritch Wales have been ascribed by him to 
South Indian Colonists, most of whom were from the Tamil 
country. 

Among the statues found belonging to different periods 
and styles was the admirable bust of Lokeswara (Siva) 
discovered by Prince Dumrong and now in the Bangkok 
Museum. M. Coedes says of this statue : — 

“ The benevolent serenity of the face, the noble 
bearing of the shoulder and the magnificence of dress and 
adornment class this statue, badly mutilated, among the 
^masterpieces of Indian sculpture.” 

At Ligor on the eastern coast of the peninsula was 
found a Tamil inscription dated in arSaka year in words. 
The word for the hundred figure is lost. “The record" 
mentions some charity in favour of Brahmins instituted 
accordine 1o the orders of a Dharmasenanathi.” 
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Malaya and Islam 

The Malay Peninsula continues to be in debt ta South 
India and Ceylon to this day to thousands of Tamil and 
Tamil-speaking Muslim merchants, Tamil educationists,’ 
doctors, engineers and labourers. The Malayahs them-, 
selves would appear to have appreciated the value of this 
contact by recognising Tamil as a language to be taught at 
the Malayan University. The results on the cultural side 
of these contacts have struck all observers. 

“ There are many similarities,” says Annandale, 
“ between the Muhamadanism of the Labbies of the Indian 
shore of the Gulf of Mannar and that of the Malays. -•I 
think it would not be impossible to find striking parallels 
between objects in daily use, and especially, in the patterh, 
with which these objects are adorned among the two races.*’ 
It has been established that an old type of South Indian 
water vessel known in Tamil as kendi, the kendi'with a 
spout, is in use by the Malays and called by the Tamil name. 
Again, “ The importance of Hama and Hanum^ in thd 
folklore of the Malays, Buddhists and Muhamadans 'alike 
agree with legends which link these with the region round 
Adam’s Bridge region, whence came the bulk of the Tamils 
resident in Malaya.” Annandale goes on to add, “ I would 
even hazard the suggestion that it is largely owing,to the 
commercial activities of the Labbies and their ancestors 
that the Malays of the mainland were first converted from 
Shamanism to Hinduism and then from Hinduism to’what 
they call, in phraseology of curiously mingled derivation, 
the Agama Islam, 

Several common Malay words like those for washer¬ 
man, kind or sort, marriage pledge, leaf, couple, and so on, 
have been traced indubitably to- Tamil origins and these 
are some of the results of an unbroken contact throughout 
the centuries that follow the early period of coloni^tion. 
tK. A. N. Sastri, South Indian Influences in the Far 
East) 
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Java 

By about a.d. 400, Indian culture and Hinduism had 
obtained firm footing in Java. Though the extant inscrip¬ 
tions in West Java are of a later date than those of Borneo : 
“There can be no doubt,” says Nilakanta Sastri, “that 
Hindu culture must have reached Java, if anything a little 
earlier, from South India, than it reached Borneo.” The 
inscriptions of West Java are engraved in the distinctly 
South Indian type of characters, and these are actually 
half a century later than the inscriptions of Mulavarman 
found in Borneo. The West Javan inscriptions refer to the 
' Illustrious Purnavarman ’ who once ruled at Taruma in 
Java. The inscriptions are identical with the Grantha 
alphabet used by the Pallavas of South India (300 to 800 

A.D.). 

Another inscription found at Changal (732 a.d.) 
describes the consecration of a linga by King Sangaya of 
Central Java, whose ancestors came from Kunjara-kunja- 
desa in South India. Another at Dinaya of the year a.d. 
760, describes the erection of an image of Agastya. In all 
these the era used is Saka era, an essentially South Indian 
reckoning. The Northern Vikrama era is unknown. 

On the Dieng Plateaux, 6,500 feet above sea level, there 
are five groups of temples of an earlier period, all dedicated 
to Siva. The style of architecture is Dravidian and South 
Indian. Kroom points out that the Dieng Art shows ‘ most 
agreement with, or properly least difference from. South 
Indian Art, specifically from the square plan, symmetry, 
roof stages and stresses on horizontal lines.’ 

Though Siva worship had been introduced by Tamil 
merchants and colonists in pre-Christian centuries, the later 
Pallava-Tamil influences are strongly indicated by the 
presence of Kala Makara over doorways, ‘ for the Kala- 
Makara combined motif was a Pallava innovation in Indian 
Art.’ 
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The Sailendras, who niled over Java and Sumatra and 
whose origins have not been finally decided upon by 
scholars, were Mahayanist Buddhists, and in all probability 
a dynasty that had its origin in South India. Throughout 
their imperial authority they had been in contact with 
South India and South Indian Buddhists till they were 
overpowered later by the Chola Empire. 

Here is what K. M. Panikkar says in his ‘ India and 
China ’ p. 20 : — 

“ Its relations with India were of the most intimate 
kind. We know, for example, that Sri Vijaya Kings 
endowed institutions in Nalanda and had monasteries 
erected at their expense in Nagapatam... The Sailendra 
monarchs of Sri Vijaya enjoyed great prestige in India, 
and their envoys frequently visited Indian Courts.” 

It is interesting to note that while in Java there has 
been a fusion between Saivaism and Mahayanist Buddhism, 
Bali has always remained Hindu. That South Indian 
cuUure is bound up with the Art of Java is clearly 
evidenced in the dance forms and worship of the Balinese. 
The Saiva form of Hinduism ante-dated Buddhism in Java, 
while Bali still remains Hindu ; and Saivaism was in all 
probability introduced by Tamil merchants and colonists 
in pre-Christian times. The majestic Sivan Temple in Pe- 
rambanam in Java is thought by many competent judges 
to contain the finest sculptured panels to be found in Java. 
Kroom considers the Perambanam to represent ‘ the 
apotheosis of Saivaism as Borobodor does of Buddhism.’ 

“ In the organisation of rural economy and village 
communities, the institution and ideas appear unmistakably 
to have been brought from South India. Institutions of 
Village Government are either unknown or quite different 
in their nature in non-Hindu parts. The proceedings in 
vUlage meetings in Java even today strongly remind one 
of the conditions of village administration in South India 
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in ancient days as it is vividly portrayed in the numberless 
inscriptions of the Chola monarchs.” (K. A. N. Sastri). 

Java has had continuous contacts with South India in 
later times. The Chola Empire in the 10th and the 11th 
centuries had close association with Java, and Javanese 
culture was further influenced by Tamil culture after the 
Cholas defeated the Sailendras of Java. Bhikkhus from 
Kanchipuram praise the Javanese ruler Hayam Wuruk in 
the 14th C.; Jayanagara adopted the characteristic Pandyan 
title Sundarapandya at the coronation in the 14th century, 
and adopted the Pandyan Emblem of the two Ashes for his 
seal. 


Sumatra 

The rulers of Sumatra, according to Chinese historical 
records, were in communication with China during the 
period 450-562 a.d. The names of these rulers, judged 
from the Chinese transcriptions, are typical Hindu names, 
and the manners and customs similar to the South Indian 
customs of Champa and Kumbuja (Siam and Cambodia). 

In Sumatra are found certain names of tribal sub¬ 
divisions which are unmistakably South Indian, and specifi¬ 
cally Tamilian names such as Choliya, Pandiya, Maehliyala, 
and also Pallava as well as Tekam (or Tekkanam or 
Deccan). “The social organisation of some of these tribes 
seems to date from a very remote past and it is quite 
probable that these names were taken over when they were 
still powerful realities in South India,” says Nilakanta 
Sastri. 

No temples in Sumatra belonging to this ancient period 
have survived as they had probably been built of wood 
following the South Indian practice in pre-Christian times. 
This contact with Sumatra was kept up by South India for 
well over a thousand years. In the 11th century a.d. the 
Cholas invaded Sumatra which was at that time under the 
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Sailendras. Tarnil inscriptions of this period have been 
found at Luba Tua dating from the year 1088. Tamil tribal 
names are still found among the Batak of Sumatra. 

Thus Sumatra had not only been colonised by the 
Tamils but it also became an integral part of the Greater 
Indian Cultural Area. 


Celebes 

In Celebes, a large island further east of Borneo and 
Java and south of the Philippines, traces of Sobth Indian 
influences have been found. The Buddha images there 
show affinities with the earliest form of the Amaravati Art 
fSecond century a.d.). Archaeologists have not been able 
to decide how far this culture had penetrated into the 
interior of the island. Recently, however, an ancient bell 
and a pair of cymbals have been discovered. The bell and 
cymbals are very similar to those still in daily use in South 
India in domestic worship and otherwise. The probability 
is that South Indian cultural influence had preceded the 
arrival of South Indian Buddhism. 

The Pallava-TamU period was the age of South Indian 
colonisation par excellence, and unmistakable marks of 
evidence of Pallava rule are found scattered all over South 
East Asian countries including Celebes. “ But,” says Sastri, • 
“ palaeography and art styles are the two unmistakable 
marks of the antiquity of objects belonging to really early 
times and attesting direct contact of these lands, and the 
tests, as we have seen, point to a time much earlier than 
that Of the rise of the Pallavas.” 

Borneo 

The earliest archaeological evidence in Borneo is a 
Sanskrit inscription, fully and decidedly South Indian, 
referring to the conquest of Mulavarman, a Pallava king. 
There is also evidence of the Agastya cult in Borneo already 
noticed in Java, a cult which is essentially South Indian. 
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The Ganesha image found in Sarawak, North Borneo, a 
linga and yoni found in West Borneo and a Pallava inscrip¬ 
tion in the East coast of Borneo, prove unmistakably the 
early colonisation of Borneo by the South Indians, and 
particularly by the Tamils. 

Philippines 

I have already referred to the iron age finds in the 
Philippines bearing close resemblance to objects found in 
South India about the same period, more than a thousand 
years before Christ, and also to other evidences of trade 
contact with Malaya, Indo-China, North Borneo and Philip¬ 
pines in those remote times. The Spanish who dominated 
the Philippines in recent centuries are not likely to have 
prescribed religious and cultural antiquities of other Faiths. 
In 1820, however, a copper image of Siva was discovered 
in one of those islands which points to a remote period^, in 
which the worship of Siva had been introduced by South 
Indian merchants. 

That these facts are by no means unsupported by other 
evidence may be shown by the remarks made by Mr. Phiroz 
Kutar, Technical Director, which were reported in the 
Madras ‘Hindu’ (October, 1954). 

“ Researches into the cultural and racial origins of 
the people of Ceylon and of countries lying eastward 
have shown that they were once colonised from South 
India and in particular, the Fillipino script has striking" 
similarities with that of Tamilark. These researches 
have also shown that Fillipino dialects belonged to the 
Dravidian family.” 


Cambodia 

I have so far not been able to touch on Tamil cultural 
influences in Central Siam, Champa and Cambodia. This 
aspect of the subject would require a separate lecture. I 
would crave your indulgence to refer to a state ceremony 
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in Cambodia' where Saiva Tamil hymns are sung even 
today, to indicate the extent of Tamil cultural influence in 
these regions. 

• Cambodia had come under Saiva Tamil influence, not 
to speak of Southern Buddhism, from very early days. 
Though Buddhism continues to be its State religion, the old 
Saiva ceremonies conducted by the Tamil Brahmin priests 
are still found incorporated in its Coronation ceremonies. 
The Saiva Brahmins of Cambodia would appear to have 
come originally from Rameswaram in South India. Many 
of these, with the ascendancy of Buddhism and the adop¬ 
tion of the Siamese themselves as Brahmins, seem to have 
taken along with them, elsewhere, valuable documents 
which would otherwise have revealed more fully the 
nature of South Indian Tamil influence in the religious cere¬ 
monies and court life of the Siamese in Cambodia. 

Quaritch Wales, in describing the swinging festival on 
the occasion of the crowning of Cambodian Kings, says : — 
“ The King seated himself on a throne beneath an umbrella 
of seven tiers which, after the King was crowned, was 
replaced by one of nine tiers emblematic of full sovereignty. 
The high priest of Siva then came to him, and after render¬ 
ing homage, pronounced the Tamil mantra, the name of 
which means ‘ Opening of the Portals of Kailasa ’. ” Wales 
adds that the Siamese priests now know neither Sanskrit 
nor Tamil, but that in an earlier period there were Brahmins 
who did understand these Indian languages. The texts 
which the Siamese priests still possess are Sanskrit and 
Tamil hymns with instructions in Siamese for the preli¬ 
minary rites intended to be used in daily worship. 

The Rev. Fr. Thani Nayagam, a member of the Tamil 
Cultural Society and the Editor of ‘ Tamil Culture,’ visited 

I “ The Cambodian kings bore the title of Varman, which reminds 
one of the Pallava kings of South India. The magnificent temples of 
Angkoi^Vat and of Bayon are similar to those of Southern India. Taking 
all these facts together, as well as the introduction of Nataraja Siva from 
South India one thinks that the colonists perhaps came from Southern 
India." (P. Nath Bose) 


10 
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the Brahmin Temple in Bangkok and heard the Brahmin 
priests recite the Tamil verses used in the ‘ Triambavay — 
Tirupavay ’ a swinging festival at the coronation of their 
Kings. He has shown that the verses are actually the first 
two songs of Manickavasagar’s Thiruvempavai. For a 
further account of this ceremony and a discussion on further 
research that should be undertaken by Tamil scholars in 
South-East Asian countries, I would refer you to the ex¬ 
cellent article by Fr. Thani Nayagam appearing in the 1955, 
July Number of the Tamil Culture Magazine. 

Before I close, I would bring to your notice certain 
facts which will enable you to understand more fully the 
study of the Indian influences in these colonies. 

1. In most oi the South-East Asian colonies 
the strong Dravidian cultural influence is stressed by the 
fact that the Saka Era, a distinctly South Indian Calendar, 
as opposed to the Vikrama Era of the Northerner, has 
been in vogue. 

2. The New Year celebrated in mauiy of these 
countries including Champa (Cambodia) and Ceylon is 
the Tamil New Year 13th-14th April. This is an ancient 
Tamil astronomical fixture going back to the Mohenjo- 
Daro period and continued through the Sangam Age. In 
Ceylon under the British it was termed Hindu, and has 
now come to be called ‘ Hindu ’ or ‘ Sinhalese 

3. The Brahmins, most of them Saivites, mentioned 
in connection with the Indian Colonies were Tamils or 
South Indian ‘ adopted ’ Brahmins. This is a process 
referred to in one of the Upanishads, where it is stated 
that of the white, brown and dark Brahmins, the last 
were the cleverest because they knew all three 
Vedas, while the others knew only one and two respec¬ 
tively (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad). 

4. In the purely religious inscriptions in these colo¬ 
nies Sanskrit was used by Vaishnavites and Mahayana 
Buddhists, and Pali by the Hinayana Buddhists, 
though they came from the South, because these 
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languages alone were considered fit vehicles for 
their respective religious pronouncements. Again, the 
Pallava Kings (Tondayars), though they were patrons of 
Sanskrit, became champions of Tamil after their conver¬ 
sion to Saivaism. 

5. Rigid caste divisions were unknown among the 
early Tamils. The caste system, as we know it today, 
was brought into the South of India by Brahminism. In 
the maritime activity of the early Oravidians, the men 
who lived along the sea-coast, apparently, played the 
largest part. With the introduction of the Brahminical 
prejudice against fish and sea-faring activities (inten¬ 
tional or otherwise), may be said to have commenced 
the gradual weakening of the maritime enterprise and 
cultural expansion of the Dravidian peoples and of the 
Tamils in particular. 
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Dialectal Variation in Eleventh 
Century Telugu 

K. MAHADEVA SASTRI 

The ejtrliest extant literary work in Telugu is a 
translation of the Sanskrit Mahabharata by Nannaya 
Bhatta in the 11th C. a.d. Prior to Nannaya, our know¬ 
ledge of the condition of the Telugu language is derived 
solely from inscriptions which are available from about 
600 A.D. The language of the early inscriptions differs 
much from that of Nannaya’s Mahabharata ; it is more 
archaic and betrays closer affinities with other Dravidian 
languages of South India. But as we come down in point 
of time the language gradually changes approximating to 
that of Nannaya. Thus, for instance, the tatsama-laden 
prose style of the Koravi inscription of Chalukya Bhima of 
the 10th C. is very much like the prose in the Andhra 
Bharata. The existence of a poetic tradition in the pre- 
Nannaya age is also indicated by a number of verse inscrip¬ 
tions belonging tp this period. 

Nannaya’s Mahabharata was written in the Marga 
style — with a large admixture of the Sanskritic element, 
but basically the language was the living idiom of the day. 
Generally speaking there was not much difference between 
the literary and the spoken dialects in the Kavitraya period, 
11th—13th C. That difference came later when gram¬ 
marians began to prescribe the language of the Bharata as 
the standard of correct usage in literature. The literary 
dialect was not immune to change but it changed slowly, 
while the spoken language changed much faster. It is 
therefore necessary to study both these currents along 
parallel lines. We will then be in a position to appreciate 
the connection between the literary and the spoken dialects 
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— to see for instance, how the colloquialisms of one period 
become accepted in standard usage at a later time, how 
some are marginal cases as evident from the discussions 
and differing opinions of the grammarians over the question 
of their recognition, or how some forms or constructions 
become obsolete yielding place to new ones or again how 
some forms never get an entry into the literary dialect no 
matter how old or widely current they are. This study is 
necessary for properly understanding the development of 
the language. 

The spoken language of the historical period has not 
been completely or correctly recorded for us anywhere. 
We have to piece together whatever information we could 
gather from various sources like the inscriptions, popular 
literature, commentaries and other works which are outside 
the classical tradition. For the age of Nannaya however, 
inscriptions are our only source. A study of nearly 
60 Telugu inscriptions dated in the 11th century (published 
in Volumes IV, V, VI and X of the South Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions —Epigraphy department. Government of India, and 
in Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana districts — 
Hyderabad Archaeological series) along with Nannaya’s 
work shows the following dialectal differences in the 
language of that century. 

1. In the orthography of modern Telugu, the 
arlhanusvara stands in the place of a lost anusvara except 
in those places where it represents a lost syllable. The 
anusvara was as a rule represented by the class nasal in 
the oldest Telugu inscriptions. The practice of dropping 
the nasal in pronunciation in certain words seems to have 
come into vogue as early as the 9th C. a.d. as indicated by 
the Pillar inscription of Yuddhanialla*at Bezwada, in which 
metre requires the elision of the nasal in some places. 

In the eleventh century inscriptions the form kunturu 
occurs five times with the nasal, (SIJ. IV —1010, X-8, 
IV-1161, lOlSj V-1137), and once without it in spelling 
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(V-1125). Nannaya and later poets generally preferred 
forms in which the nasal was dropped after an initial long 
vowel. But Nannichodadeva, a poet ascribed to the 12th 
C. A.D. combined a word like pdmdimi with a tatsama word 
bhdm4amu in prdsa indicating clearly that the nasal in the 
former was fully pronounced in his speech. Although not 
accepted in the Kavitraya literary tradition, the retention 
of the nasal in such words has continued down the centuries 
upto the present day and may be seen in the conservative 
dialect of the southern Andhra districts. For example, the 
words komti, tomka, and pem^a, are pronounced with the 
nasal* in the Nellore district whereas they have become 
koti, toka and peda in the Circars. 

2. The loss of medial vowels by syncopation in nouns 
as well as in verbal roots is found in Nannaya’s language, 
but it is carried to great lengths in colloquial Telugu. The 
Saiva poets Nannichodadeva and Palkuriki Somanatha who 
belonged to the d§si school used such forms more freely 
than Nannaya. For example, in Panditaradhya charitra of 
Pfilkuriki Somanatha we frequently meet with words like 
kasvu i=kasavu), targu (=tarugru), ccrci (=cerici), civki 
(=civiki), etc. Thus kodku is used often for Koduku in 
the inscriptions. 

3. In the inscriptional language, the nominative ter¬ 
mination -mu in some words is dropped before the plural 
suffix -lu or before an oblique case ending with compensa¬ 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel : kuncdlu (SII. 
lV-1014), angarangabhogdlaku (X-58) sakavar^dlu (X-60), 
tuldsankrdnti nimitydna (IV-1300). This feature is absent 
in Nannaya’s language. 

4. According to rules of Telugu grammar, a Sanskrit 
word can never enter into a compound with a Telugu word 
except as a tatsama. But we find quite a good number of 
compounds of Sanskrit and Telugu words, vairisamdsas, as 
they are called, in actual usage, and some of them also got 
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into literature. The compounds nityapa4h divasapadi are 
common in the inscriptions of this century. 

There are three prayogas like this in Nannaya’s Maha- 
bhirata, viz., kardkanthudu, ptranagod^amu, jivagarra. 
Some grammarians tried to explain them away as tad- 
bhavas. But the fact remains that in spite of the 
grammarians these forced themselves into literature and 
doubtless were freely used in the spoken language. 

Nannichodadeva used many peculiar forms which point 
to the usage of his day, but examples of which are com¬ 
paratively rare in the later period. These are semi-tatsamas 
like harihikes'ahharambu, kaluharagamdhi, harxi^cis'rvcdhd- 
ralu, and tatsamas like mddhuryata, mdrgi samghamu, 
sadyami^fapJialadu, etc. The word nitya (,=nityam‘u') in 
the inscriptions is pieculiar. There is also the unpaiiinian 
usage kamalanetri in an inscription dated 1075 a.d. (Epi- 
graphica Indica IV-314). 

5. The formation of the plural offers a case of a 
pronounced dialectal differentiation in the 11th C. language. 
Words which had 1 and r in the final syllable sometimes 
formed their plurals in -dlii in the inscriptions ; engi^lu 
(Sg. engili), nidlu (Sg. niru') (SII. IV-1015) ; also compare 
gudlu {SII. X-647). In Nannaya these plurals would be 
engillu, nlUu, and gullu. The -dlu plurals above became 
obsolete very soon and did not survive in modem Telugu. 

The pronoun of the III person epicene plural is 
udru in Nannaya. The dialectal form udn^ru is found in 
a contemporary inscription in the expression dnduvdn^ru 
(SII. IV-1015). This is later than vdru, and is formed from 
the Singular vdndu ( < avanru, cognate with Tamil avari) 
with the plural suffix -ru. Later poets used vdndru beside 
vdru. But as the latter gradually began to be used as the 
honorific singular vdndru and vdndlu {vdn^-u ± lu) ( > 
vdllu) became generalised for tlie III pi. Dr. C. Narayana 
Bao points out that vdndru has not been used hv kavitrnva 
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Rnd that it occurs first in literature in Potana’s Bhdgavata 
X-1, 1526 (History of Telugu Language, VoL II, p. 1162). 

7. In some cases in the inscriptions the stem vowel is 
lengthened instead of lengthening the vowel of the con¬ 
junctive particle -nu as we find in Nannaya in the later 
language ; eppudunu (SlI X-4) i darmmuvu cekoni stdna- 
patulunu, devakarmrnulunu, s'n vai^navulunu nadapamgga- 
lavdru (VI-139). 

The conjunctive pfirticle -um has survived in this 
period from Old Telugu as seen from the following 
example : niri nelayum badi maruturu velijenunum dana 
yillunu... (Corpus of Inscriptions, No. 6). 

8. Beside the regular conjugational form iccitimi 
I pi. past verb of the root iccu ‘ to give ' we have a dialectal 
variant, and obviously an abridged form of this, istimi. 
Both these occur in the same inscription ; Mailajiyya 
pan<fitulaku angarangabhogdlakun -dcandrdrkamugdn- 
iccitimi. Koptyadona dakshindna Mallepeggada ceruvu 
nivedydnaku istimi (SII. X-58). Dialectal forms like istimi 
have continued to exist from that time onwards up to the 
present day. They are now current in the Ceded Districts. 
They are used also by some of the later poets as S'rinatha, 
but according to rules of grammar they are still regarded 
as incorrect and banned in literature. 



EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER 
OF SRI SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


.. .What Dr. Kamil Zvelebil says* about the fundamental 
contributions of the Tamilians to the culture of India and 
the world I fully agree with. But as you can see, what the 
Tamilians contributed is so much within the pan-Indian 
orbit that we also claim a share in the glory of Tamilakam 
as Indians. I can say, and say with the profoundest grati¬ 
tude, that the devotional compositions of the Nayanmars 
and the Azvars—particularly of Manikka-Vasagar .and 
others, have given me the highest spiritual exaltation. I 
am a great admirer of the Saiva Siddhanta, which is one 
of the Schools of Saiva Philosophy which we have in 
Bengal, Kashmir and elsewhere. The Chola bronzes are 
unique. But behind them is the tradition of bronze sculp¬ 
tures which are found in North Indian art also, antedating 
the Chola bronzes by several centuries. Tanj ore, Chidam¬ 
baram and Madurai are shrines of pan-Indian interest in 
which the entire Hindudom feels glorified. Tamilians have 
unquestionably made the basic things of Indian culture 
more profound and more extensive in many departments. 


1 Dr. Kamil Zvelebil’s ‘ An Appeal ’ published in October 1956 issue of 
Tamil Culture wherein he cites Bight Anthologies—Sangam lyrics, Thiruk- 
kural, Silappadhikaram, Hymns of Nayanmars and Alwars, Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy, Chola Bronzes, Pallava Temple Architecture as 
worthy of being counted among the world's treasures of literature and 
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NOMINATION OF DR. SETHU PILLAI 
TO THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
THE SAHITYA AKADEMI 

The Executive Board of the Sahitya Akademi at its 
twelfth meeting held under the chairmanship of Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru has nominated Dr. B. P. Sethu Pillai, Head 
of the Department of Tamil, University of Madras, as a 
representative of Madras on the General Council of the 
Akademi. 

TAMIL ^VERSITY FOR CEYLON URGED 

The Tamil University Movement has asked the Prime 
Minister for a date to discuss with him the question of 
setting up a Tamil University in Ceylon. The leaders of 
the movement, in a communication to the Prime Minister, 
have pointed out the need for an independent Tamil Uni¬ 
versity to ensure the preservation and protection of Tamil 
culture and learning. They contend that the present 
university at Peradeniya cannot cater to the needs of the 
Tamil population of the country and that it does not have 
the Tamil cultural and spiritual atmosphere. 

The Movement is not content with the suggestion 
j'ecently made by the Prime Minister that such a university 
should only be a cultural university. The leaders say that 
there is nothing called a cultural university unless the 
Prime Minister has in mind an institution like Santiniketan. 
The leaders will ask the Prime Minister that the university 
be an academic institution conferring academic and profes¬ 
sional degrees. They are of the view that the Tamil Uni¬ 
versity should be situated either in the Northern or Eastern 
Province. 


The Hindu —25-8-1957. 
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HINDI AS INDIA’S OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

AN APPEAL TO THE PRIME MINISTER 

1. This is NOT a Political Issue 

The opposition to the introduction of Hindi as the 
oflicial language of the Union is shared by all the sections 
of the people of South India, although, except the politi¬ 
cians, the others are not clamorous about it. The evidence 
given by the Madras Government before the Official Lan¬ 
guages Commission shows that Congressmen in the south 
are also opposed to it, the exigencies of party discipline 
merely serving to tone down the emphasis. The official, 
business, and educational sections are naturally afraid to 
oppose the party in power openly. 

2. Sentiment on Convenience ? 

The culture of India has always been expressed in its 
various regional languages. Its homogeniety has not suffer¬ 
ed thereby. The need for preserving and developing the 
regional languages is admitted on all hands. They have 
roots that dive down into the hearts of the people. Hindi 
is now being sponsored on an all India basis only as an 
administrative language. There is thus no question ol 
sentiment here, but only one of convenience. Such senti¬ 
ment as is displayed is a vague political hankering after 
uniformity, which is confused with unity. 

3. The Pros and Cons 

Sentiment is an insufficient argument in itself, and is 
piositively dangerous in the face of opposition from large 
sections of the people whose interests are against the 
imposition. This opposition is based on the legitimate 
misgiving that those to whom Hindi is the mother tongue 
will attain a proficiency in it that others can never hope 
to achieve, and thus secure for themselves an unfair 
advantage in official and other fields. The handicap to the 
others will be permanent. The discrimination may be 
unconscious, but will nevertheless be real. 
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It is not disputed that the change-over from an existing 
and familiar medium to a new and xmtried one will entail 
inconvenience. What are the compensating advantages ? 
None that we can see. 

One can understand sentiment in favour of a nation^ 
language, as against a foreign language, though the senti¬ 
ment may be politically fallacious. But sentiment in favour 
of a new official language, as such, in preference to the one 
that already exists, is artificial. If it is hoped that at some 
time in the future, Hindi will become the spoken language 
of all classes in all parts of India, there may be a purpose 
and a meaning in the present proposal ; but this is clearly 
an impossible hope. 

4. English Offers the MAXIMUM of Convenience 

English has to continue as the medium of learning at 
the highest levels, especially in the fields of science and 
technology, and all other branches of modern knowledge 
so far as India is concerned. It is the major language of 
International intercourse. It is the world’s premier lan¬ 
guage for trade and commerce. It functions usefully in 
India at the present day, in all walks of life. To replace 
English is clearly to throw away an available advantage. 

5. The imposition of Hindi, far from promoting national 
UNITY, WILL underline FISSIPAHOUS TENDENCIES 

National unity is the result of complex factors. A 
single language, spoken as the mother tongue, by a com- 
pact group of people, no doubt contributes to a feeling of 
oneness, but national unity by no means depends on the 
existence of one language. If it is imposed by authority 
on an unwilling section, all the arguments in its favour 
notwithstanding, it is the surest incentive to the accelera¬ 
tion of differences. That such is the bare truth is proved 
by the opposition to Hindi even from the Punjab and 
Bengal, although Punjabi and Bengali have great affinities 
with Hindi. On the other hand, small countries like 
Switzerland, and large countries like Canada, where more 
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than one language has been made official, are examples of 
national unity based on a recognition of the existence of 
multi-lingual groups. 

6. The Principles o^ Democracy 

Where large parts of the country are affected adversely, 
and such injury is made manifest to the Government, the 
procedure of the Parliamentary vote has but a limited 
significance. It is a negation of the basic principle of 
democracy, namely, respect and protection of vital minority 
interests, and not the tyrannous use of the majority vote. 

Further, in the context of the present issue, there is a 
misapprehension about those opposed to Hindi being in a 
minority. It is not as if those in favour and against are 
spread all over the country in varying proportions. The 
whole of South India is opposed to the official policy. This 
is not the same as a minority of numbers only. It is the 
opposition of a part of the country itself. 

7. The Constitutional Grounds are the least Valid 

The plea of constitutional sanctity sounds weak to 
those who are hurt by the Hindi policy ; especially^as the 
Articles that find disfavour with the Government are being 
changed in every session of Parliament. At the time of 
the framing of the Constitution, anti-British feeling had not 
subsided. It is also disclosed that, within the Congress 
party, the proposal for making Hindi the official language 
did not secure a majority vote on the first two occasions, 
and that even on the third occasion, it was accepted by a 
majority of one vote. If the present Constitutional principle 
of two thirds majority is invoked, the party vote is seen 
to be no sanction in favour. Besides, the vote is a reflection 
of the equal strength of division in the country itself. 

8. The Date Line for Hindi 

Those who urge the introduction of Hindi at a later 
date do not all support it on the same grounds. Some are 
anxious to put off the evil day. Some hope that postpone¬ 
ment may lead to abamdonment. On the other hand, there 
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are others who think that given time, Hindi will develop 
and eventually claim its place on merits. A few want to 
give the non-Hindi speaking peoples time to become more 
proficient in it. In this welter of confused and contradictory 
thinking, the main issue, whether there are sufficient 
reasons to change the status quo, is ignored. 

Speaking for the people of the south, if as we believe 
they are opposed to Hindi on grounds of fair play and 
justice, and if, as seems clear to us, there are no advantages 
in replacing English as an official language, then, in the 
interests of national unity, and the eradication of centri¬ 
fugal forces, it is imperative that the present Hindi policy 
should be abandoned. There is already a feeling that the 
south is being neglected by the centre. This may or may 
not be the whole truth. But it is political unwisdom to 
feed this fear by facilitating the domination of the rest of 
India by Hindi speaking people. It is to be hoped that 
when the champions of Hindi get over their initial dis¬ 
appointment, their innate patriotism will assert itself, and 
show them the necessity for unity based on understanding. 

9. The next step is with the Prime Minister 

On this issue of the official language, in which different 
groups and different states are working at cross purposes, 
and there has developed a sorry state of emotional disinte¬ 
gration, no one save the Prime Minister can interfere with 
impartiality, reconcile the differences, and place the national 
interest above all else. We appeal to him to step in, and 
bring about a reconsideration of the entire issue, so that 
the spirit of true freedom is maintained, and not sacrificed 
at the altar of what we respectfully submit, is the over- 
zealous love, on the part of some, for their own language. 

Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar (Former Vice-Chancellor, 
Annamalai, & Benares Universities) 

Mr. K. Srinivasan (Editor, Hindu) 

Mr. T. M. Krishnaswami Aiyar (Former Chief Justice, 
Travancore State) 
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Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar (Former Governor-General 
of India) 

Mr. S. G. Manavala Ramanujam (Former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Annamalai University) 

Mr. S. Anantharamakrishnan (Leading Industrialist) 
Mr. R. V. Krishna Ayyar (Former Secretary, Madras 
Legislative Assembly) 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan (Editor, Swadesamitran) 

Mr. A. N. Sivaraman (Editor, Dhinamani) 

Mr. S, B. Adityan (Editor, Thinathanthi) 

Mr. S. S. Vasan (Editor, Anandavikatan) 

Mr. T. Sadasivam (Editor, Kcdki) 

Mr. Khasa Subba Rau (Editor, Swarajya) 

Mr. V. L. Ethiraj (President, Bar Association) 

Mr. V. C. Gopalaratnam (President, Advocates’ Asso¬ 
ciation) 

Mr. M. S. A. Majid (Hon. Secretary, Muslim Educa¬ 
tional Association of South India) 

Mr. M. Subbaraya Iyer (Correspondent, Vivekananda 
College & Madras Institute of Technology) 

Mr. R. Krishnamurli (Principal, Pachaiyappa’s Col¬ 
lege) 

Mr. M. K. Shanmugam (Principal, Sir Theagaraya 
College) 

Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai (Professor of Tamil, University 
of Madras) 

Mr. M. M. Bhat (Professor of Kannada, University of 
Madras) 

Mrs. Rukmini Devi Arundale (Kalakshetra, Adyar) 
Mrs. M. S. Subbulakshmi (Renowned Musician) 

Mr. T. K. Shanmugam (Renowned Actor of the Tamil 
Stage) 

Mr. T. K. Bhagavathi (Renowned Actor of the Tamil 
Stage) 

Mr. A. G. Venkalachary (President, Tamil Writers’ 
Association) 
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Mr. S. R. Venkataraman (Secretary, Servants of India 
Society) 

Mr. K. Kodandapani Pillai (Secretary, Academy of 
Tamil Culture) 

Mr. A. Subbiah (President, Institute of South Indian 
Affairs) 

Mr. S. Narayanaswamy (General Secretary, Y.M.I.A.) 

Mr. P. J. Ananthraj (General Secretary, Y.M.C.A.) 

Mrs. L. A. Pithavadian (President, Y.W.C.A.) 

Mr. H. C. Kothari (President, Madras Stock Ex¬ 
change) 

Mr. V. S. L. Nathan (Hon. Secretary, Tamil Chamber 
of Commerce) 

Mr. S. Chellaswamy (Secretary, Union Language 
Convention) 


—The Indian Express : 29-10-1957. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND SCULPTURAL 
MONUMENTS OF INDIA 

A Review of this was published in the 1957 January 
issue of Tamil Culture, Vol. VI, No. 1, vide page 79. This 
map is available at M/s. N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd., 
Princess Street, Bombay-2 and its price is Rs. 5/-: or 
Sh. 10/- : or $ 1.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

PROFESSOR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME. Published by The South India Saiva 
Siddhantha Works Publishing Society, Tinnevelly Ltd., 
1/140, Broadway, Madras-1. Pages 179. Price Rs. 8/-. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 


^ — 

a 

(as in 

among) 

— 

a; 

( 

»9 

calm) 

& - 

i 

< 


sit) 

H - 

i : 

( 

» 

machine) 

a. — 

u 

( 

•* 

full) 

•at - 

u: 

( 

$f 

rule) 

«T - 

e 

( 

$9 

fed) 

ej — 

e; 

( 

fw 

able) 

83 — 

ai 

( 

99 

aisle) 

9 — 

o 

( 

99 

opinion) 

9 — 

o: 

( 

99 

opium) 

9 «ir — 

au 

( 

99 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hints re: articulation 


I lard ^ 

ft 

— 

k 

(as in 

king, angle, alhambra) 

iPlosive) 

9 

— 

c 

( 

99 

church, angel, calcium) 


U 

““ 

t; 

( 

99 

card?)— .Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 


fb 

— 

th 

( 

9t 

threat, this, thick)... .dental. 


u 

— 

P 

( 

99 

pipe, amber) > 

Soft 

so 


t 

( 

99 

atlas, Sunday, arrears).. Retroflex- 
articulate with ti? of tongue. 

ni 

— 

ng 

( 


sing''... .velar n 

(Nasal) 

o 

— 

nj 

( 

99 

angel)... .palatal n 


CS9T 


n: 

( 

99 

urn?).... Retroflex n - articulate 
with blade of tongue. 


IB 

— 

nh 

( 

• • 

antheml... .dental n 


U) 

— 

m 

( 


mate) 


C9T 

— 

n 

( 

»l 

enter)-Retroflex n - articulate 

Medium 

ILI 

_ 

y 

( 


with tip of tongue. 

yard) 

(non-nasal 

s 

— 

T 

( 


red) 

continuant) 

€0 


1 

( 

• » 

leave).... Alveolar 1. articulate 

with tip of tongue. 


OJ 

— 

V 

( 

• » 

very) 


U) 

~ 

I- 

( 

19 

? )... .Retroflex 1 - articulate 
with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary* 

(■eiu^ii) 

nr 


1: 

( 

99 

hurt)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

*• 


X 

( 

99 

ahead) 


The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as havine 
single allophones only, except In the cose of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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I. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a siightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant, 

e.g., uasatii - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusii) - is pronounced pangatn, not pankam 
u( 5 »ib - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e g., uroa&o becomes palhalai not palkalai 

er .'.0 „ chbu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel. 

2. The. value of this auxiliary phoneme,, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it. acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., st.'.g became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 
following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimu n 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (eg, Tamil = Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, ,, 

e.g., = Vengadam (Ve; ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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The Philosophic stage of 
development in Sangam Literature 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 


The social settino 


The influence of the poet-educator tradition , is 
contained not only in the Sangam anthologies but is also 
implied in numerous references and legends conserved 
In post-Sangam literature. ^ One of the most persistent 
of these centres around the Sangams or Poetic Academies, 
which existed from very ancient times, and which admit¬ 
ted to membership Tamil poets of distinction and set the 
stamp of collective approval on literary works. The 
earliest detailed account of three successive Academies 
functioning over long eras, and each academic period 
including several generations of poets, occurs in a work 
compiled about the tenth century B.C., * and the antiquity, 
duration and number of poets attributed to each Academic 
period seem so fanciful and so reminiscent of the Jain 
passion for numbers that the veracity of the details of the 
tradition and the tradition itself has been questioned by 
scholars.® That there were regular assemblies of poets 
during the poetic period, that their compositions oral or 
written were in circulation, and that they were known by 
their compositions and fame even when not known by per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, and that the poets met at royal courts 
is clear from the poems.®* The Academy tradition, which 


Culture, op. cit., Vol. II. PP- 577 tt. 

years, the second for 3.700 years and ‘he thlM for 1.850 years. The 
Third Academy would have ended circa ZTO a.u. 

3(a) Puram., 39, 8, 68, 9, 288, 8-9. 
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is SO persistent in later Tamil literature, is an indication of 
a core of historical truth around which has grown a mass 
of legendary embellishment. The Academy tradition in 
Tamil is one of the earliest references to a normative liter¬ 
ary body among a people. 

The transition from the period in which the poet is the 
prominent educator of society to the period in which the 
philosopher becomes the prominent educator is gradual. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that these 
stages overlap and are named after the most prominent and 
distinctive educator-type of a certain period, and that the 
prominence of one type during a specific period does not 
exclude the functional activities of tfie rest during the 
same period. The shaman, the bard, the poet and the phi¬ 
losopher are always present in society, but the fourth stage 
of development, which is portrayed in this article, brings 
to the fore the philosopher, both religious and secular. * 


The bard and much more the poet, by the metaphysi¬ 
cal abstractions involved in ideals such as arete, puhal, 
mdnam (glory, honour), rta, dharma and aram (cosmic 
and moral order, righteousness), and by constant refer¬ 


ences to moral and ethical problems of justice and honesty 
and exhortations to bravery, kindness and generosity have 
initiated the steps leading to formal philosophy. The intui¬ 
tive insight of the poet now gives place to the organising 
wisdom of the philosopher, the humanist philosopher who 
believes in his self-sufficiency, and the religious philoso¬ 
pher who elaborates on a doctrine he claims to have been 
revealed, or which has been handed down by a tradition to 
which he gives the reverence that another gives to a reve- 
^tion. For even revelation, which has orig inated with the 

Th. 0 / MoraU, Essay on 

determinate stage or Phase“of ^Itu^e Sl?a'=wh:le* 
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shaman and his priestly-prophetic role, undergoes a philo¬ 
sophic “processing” and rendering at a certain stage of 
religious development. * 

The social configuration within which the philosopher 
emerges is the City, and often in island and peninsular 
countries like the Taunil kingdoms a harbour-city or a 
king’s capital. It is so in the urban milieu traced in the 
Jain and Buddhist sources; it is equally verified in the 
Athens and the Corinth of the Greek phUosophic move¬ 
ment, and in the Kaverippattinam, KQdal (Madurai), 
Vanci and Kanci of the “ epic period ” as the Silappati- 
kdram-Manimekalai epoch is commonly known in the 
history of Tamil literature. The descriptions of a chess¬ 
board development of a city-plan and of the quartieres 
occupied by various trades and professions, the day mar¬ 
ket-place and the night market-place, the multi-lingual 
residences of foreign merchants, the quays heaped wit 
exports and imports stamped with the Custon^ seal, the 
multitude of ships riding at anchor, the well-lit roads 
at night, the various temples, monasteries and 
rostra of a multi-religious population and the assembly 
haUs are common features of any large city in which cul¬ 
ture-contacts resulting from a plural society occasion the 
creativity and the stir of the spirit. • 

.. As to f.stlv,U 

.,«.her, » people ™ony“ - 

left their own countries Uve here m harmony . 

0 CHRISTOPHERDAWSONjTeHolon^on^^ 

"The continuity hi«her developments of philosophic 

tion and *Greek phUosophy with Empedocles 

thought is to be seen mention the daemon of Socrates — 

:nd m*tro^ffim“"r&ns the connection Is still closer and more 

WACHS. The Sociologv of Religion, op. cit. 

« snap.. V. 7-58; Moni. XXVHI. 29-68. 

• (a) pattinappalai 214-217. 
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The monarch and his subjects are conscious of a “ sense of 
empire ”, sometimes territorial, often commercial ,' and the 
new exigencies of statecraft and citizenship demand not 
panegyrics with incidental moralising, but specialised trea¬ 
tises on social and individual problems cast in the mould 
of cryptic, condensed verse to be easily memorised and 
thus become common property, or personified and hyposta- 
tised in the dramatic characters of literary and polemical 
epics so as to be presented as types for imitation or 
rejection. • 

y 

Lewis Mumford’s lyrical description of city life is valid 
fpr any city of antiquity : 


“Through its complex orchestration of time and 
space, no less than through the social division of labour, 
life in the city takes on the character of a symphony : 
specialised human aptitudes, specialised instruments, give 
rise to sonorous results which, neither in volume nor in 
quality, could be achieved by any single piece 


The Tamil poet who, probably because of an earlier tradi¬ 
tion, retained a fascination for a city-culture thought him- 
seW as paying the highest compliment to woman when he 
called her literally “ cultured as a city ” meaning that she 
was as abundant, as resourceful and as symphonic in being 
a source of a total enrichment of personality, For in the 
city were found the means and measures of intellectual and 
emotional development, the philosopher disputing in the 
market place, the preacher in his rostrum, the ritual in the 
temple, music and dance in the public hall by virtuosi, and 
other fair sights and sounds. Occupational specialisation 
^as been so developed as a result of the new urban 
conomy that ther e are more occupational groups in one 

B part of SiUtp. ---- 

• Cuter? 5 Buom. 

The exnlana*'^^’ f*”^**^* Town Planning, Oxford 1953 

“ “P-. V , Patdnappalol. 155 « ; Man!., i. 
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single city than might have been found in an entire king¬ 
dom served by a simple agrarian economy. ^ There is a 
considerable foreign element in the city besides those 
whose interests are mercantile and naval; foreign soldiers 
from the Roman Empire keep guard in the city and the 
palace, the war camp and the city defences, and “ skilled 
artisans from Magadha, mechanics from Maratam, smiths 
from Avanti and Yavana carpenters ” contribute to the 
foreign architectural and other artistic influences which are 
among the imports due to foreign trade and conquests. 

The culture of the city guarantees the democratisation 
of Education and the Arts and shifts the scene of culture 
and art from the palace to the houses of merchant princes, 
the temples and monasteries and the forum and the market 
place. It creates men of culture and taste even among 
non-professionals. Kovalan, the hero in the Silappaii- 
fcdraTH is a merchant prince, but his accomplishments are 
more than mercantile; he is a composer of impromptu 
lyrics of great beauty and a skilful player on the lute who 
flnds music a solace to him at a time of distress. *■* Music 
and dance are no more the exclusive property of the bard 
and his troupe. The entertainment which is at a popular 
level in the village becomes formal and highly technicalised 
in the city. Music and dance are cultivated by profes¬ 
sionals and they have become subjects of formal scientific 
study. Matavi, the professional danseuse, begins learning 
her art at the age of five under a consummate master skill¬ 
ed in dance and poetry and drama. Her first public 
appearance after a seven-year course of intense training is 
on a stage which conforms to long established norms, and 
professional musicians, each a master in his own instru¬ 
ment, are the members of her accompanying orchestra. 
Modern scholars are unable to explain the highly technical 
data and musical learning incidentally furnished about 


« Silap., V. 

19 Mani., XIX, J07-109 ; Silop., V, 99-110. 
l« illop., XIII, 102-114. 

M soap., m. 
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Tamil culture 


Tamil dance and music in the " epic-period One critic 
has asserted that Equal Temperament, said to be found by 
Hayden in the eighteenth century, was no secret to the 
Tamil musicians of the Silappatikdram epoch. “ The pro¬ 
fessional danseuse, who now belongs to a courtesan class, 
and the professional musician acquire by no means a repu¬ 
tation for moral behaviour. **■ 


The democratisation is apparent not only in the Fine 
Arts but even more so in the teaching of religion and phi¬ 
losophy. The different secular and religious philosophies 
at this epoch appear as full and well-developed systems in 
the local cultural and language matrix. The twenty- 
seventh canto of Manimekalai contains the exposition of 
all the Indian systems of philosophy and religion, those 


originating in the Vedas and those originating outside of 
it. ” These systems are propagated by philosopher teach¬ 


ers not only in esoteric gatherings but also in the market 


place and the public square after the fashion of the Agora, 
the forum and Hyde Park Corner. Each philosophic 
school has its own banner which it flies above the booth of 


its representatives. “ They hold disputations in the mar¬ 
ket place and these disputations, expositions and Puranic 
and bardic recitations are special attractions at the time of 
the great annual festivals. In the Coja capital, Puhar, the 
annual festival in honour of Indra which lasted a month 
was held to be an occasion for such religious and philoso¬ 
phical exposition. The herald in Manimekalai when 
announcing Indra’s festival includes : 


“ Let those who teach philosophy, politics, logic and 

religion not leave the city-Let those well-versed in 

ethical lore take their place under awnings or in cano- 

See's; ABRAHAMIpaNDITHAH, Karunamrtoiaoaraw, Madrai 


BuWhUnc Sn.die, 

Pattinappoloi, 170 tl ; Cl. MadunUkanci. 370 It. 
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pied halls. Let those well>versed in religious lore 
assemble in the halls of learning set apart for dis¬ 
cussions 


These philosopher-teachers, especially the religious philo¬ 
sophers, are found visiting important cities of the Tamil 
country like Kanci, Uraiyur, Madurai and Vanci, and are 
also found preaching or on pilgrimage outside the Tamil 
country in oversea territory. Aravai?a Adigal, the Bud¬ 
dhist philosopher, is found at Kaverippattinam, Kanci and 
Vanci, at Manipallavam and in Northern India.*” Kavunti 
Adikal, the Jain ascetic, accompanies Kdvalan and Kaijnaki 
from Kaverippat'finam to Madurai ii? order to listen to the 
teachings of the great ascetics.” In the Jain and the Bud¬ 
dhist Tamil books, the preachers of the Dharma (Dharma- 
Caranas) course through the heavens and land on earth at 
will to impart instruction. Manimekalai, the Buddhist 
heroine, and other preachers are thus granted the boon of 
space-travel and thus they are able to impart their teach¬ 
ings in different cities of the Tamil country and in other 
countries which they visit.** The Manimekalai gives 
grounds to the inference that strong religious contacts were 
established between Tamil India on the one hand and 
Ceylon, Java and other lands and islands bordering the 
Bay of Bengal just as the Silappatikaram mentions com¬ 
mercial contacts. This inference is confirmed by the simi¬ 
larity of the cave inscriptions in Ceylon and South India, 
and by the history of the Dhammarucci sect at the Abhaya- 
giri monastery, and the relations between the Buddhist 
monks of the Cola country and the Buddhist monks of 
Anuradhapura. ** It is during this epoch that Kavenp- 
pattinam, Uraiyur, Madurai, Kanci and Vanci become 
strong centres of the religions which originated in Northern 


l» Mani.. I, 10-14., 58-64. 
ao E.g.. Afonl xrv, 95 ft. 
tl snap., X, 56-5T. 

31 See references to 

^“^Eg'^Mahavamso, XXXVI. Ill ft. SeeWALPOLA RAHULA. HUtorv 
of Buddhitm In Cevlon, op. clt., p. 84 ff. 


Dharmacaranas ; Silap, X. 162; Mani, 
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India. Kanci (Conjeevaram) especially, is important in 
the history of the spread of Tamil Buddhism in foreign 
countries. ** 


The Humanist Codex 


The secular humanism which was the characteristic 
note of the poetic period finds in the philosophic period a 
developed and codified, though cryptic, expression in the 
gnomic poetry of the Tirukkural. It is a work of one 
thousand three hundred and thirty couplets of gnomic 
verse, and not all the verses or the distribution of the verses 
into parts, chapter^ and appendices is to be attributed to 
the chief author. It is likely that it is not an anthology, 
but it is equally likely that it has been edited and inter¬ 
polated in order to make it more conformable to patterns 
of asramas (stages of life), renunciation and asceticism 
introduced by religions originating in Northern India. In 
its substance and in its distinctive ideals and patterns of 
thought it may be taken to contain the quintessence of the 
Tamil secular, humanistic thought which developed out of 
the poetic period. 


Every non-Tamil who has been introduced to this book 
of maxims has attributed to it a unique place in world 
literature. The earliest record of a non-Indian use of this 
classic is to be found in Fernao de Queyroz’s Conquest of 
Ceylon in which the Franciscan missionary, Fra Joam de 
Vila Conde, in a religious debate at the court of Bhuva- 
naika Bahu of Kotte, Ceylon, (1521-1551) cites the Tiruk¬ 
kural in support of the doctrines which he preaches. The 
Italian litera ry genius and Jesuit missionary, Guiseppe 

** CH^^LES ELIOT, Hinduism ond Buddhism, op. cit., Vol. ni o S S 
5?' ®‘.y®®^AUASAMY, BuddhUm and Tamil, op. cit, p! 25 ’ff 

Brahmi Jrucriptiont of South India 
N.I.A.. Vol., I, (1838-39) pp, 362-376. ’ 

QUEYROI; The Temporal and Spiritual Conquett of 
^ Government Press, 1930. Book U, p. 241 - 

books you have, which you have malicloiialv 

Mellpur‘*and”“'coS 

Trt^fJr t' There you will Hnd the union ol the 

y. e Incamstion of the Son, the Redemption of Man. the 
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Costanzio Beschi (d. 1742), translated a major portion of 
the Tamil classic into Latin and compared it to the maxims 
of Senecca. After Beschi, it has been translated in whole 
or in part into the chief European languages. “ Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is perhaps the best-known among those who 
have invited the attention of scholars to this work, of which 
he says : 

“ There hardly exists in the literature of the world 
a collection of maxims in which we find such lofty 
wisdom 


Dr. Pope had said earlier of the work : 

“ Something of the same kind is found in Greek 
epigrams, in Martial and Latin elegiac verse. There is a 
beauty in the periodic character of the verses that re¬ 
minds the reader of the happiest efforts of Propertius ”.*» 


The Tirukkural has been compared with other books of 
gnomic verse but not always with justification. It has been 
compared with the DhuinTnapido, but the comparison is 
valid only for those verses which treat of asceticism and 
renunciation and certain ethical norms. The Dha/m/ma.- 
padu's central themes are the monastic way of life, the ex¬ 
tinction of desire and the realisation of Nirvana, but the 
Tirukkural is primarily a codex of social ethics and wisdom 
for a married man in the world. Its portions dealing with 
statecraft have been compared with Kautilya, and the re¬ 
semblances are more due to the identity, of topics which are 


cause of his fall, the remedy for his faults and miseries and finally 

because of its misslolofitcal interest and 
*8 Sec^Dr.^G. U. POpIf^ThrSocred Rural, Oxford University Press, 
G.^E^BRRIGUE DE FOINTENAU. Le Livre de L’Amour de Tirou- 

kTj^L^’gRAUL Kural des Tiruvalluoar, Leipzig, 1856 (Latin 

and German translations). 

*W H DHEW THb ICuT<il of X* 7 *uvcillti.u<xt*. 

*7 ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Indian Thought and its Development, 

op. cit., pp. 200-205. , 

»» G. U. POPE. The Sacred Rural, op. cit., p. VI. , . , 

B. C. LAW, Tirukkural et Dhammapada m Journal Asiatique, 1952, 

p.' 37 ft. 

2 
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treated than to direct borrowing. However, the author of 
the Tirukkural seems to have been very familiar with the 
religious and secular literature of his day in the Tamil, 
Sanskrit and Pali works. Hence parallel passages found 
in other books and modes of expression and allusions have 
led critics to attribute different religious origins to the 
author. Atheists and agnostics have claimed the Tiruk¬ 
kural as their own book; Hindu schools of thought have 
claimed that the Tirukkural is the codex of their particular 
way of life; Jains and Buddhists have each claimed the 
book as their own, and Christian scholars have seen in it 
traces of the influence of primitive Christianity in the 
Tamil country and of the teachings of St. Thomas the 
Apostle who is said to have lived in Mylapore, the locality 
where Tiruvalluvar, the author, is also said to have lived. ** 
None of these conflicting claims can be sustained though 
every one of them may find certain verses in its support. 
They are another witness to the non-confessional nature, 
universality of outlook and the humanistic appeal of this 
classic. With the exception of the ascetic and non-killing 
ideals propounded in the book, the major and significant 
elements of its thought are to be traced to the Sangam 
anthologies. 


The gnomic verse was in Ancient India the literary 
technique even of philosophy, and the wisdom of centuries 
was consigned to cryptic verses in order to aid the memory 
thus where Plato may have written a dialogue or Aristotle 
an Quintilian a treatise, the Indian teacher composed a 
tew mnemonic verses and expounded them orally so that 
t^tenmg to instruction (sruti, kelvi) became the more im- 
^rt^Rnt aspect of formal education. The Tirukkural is 

reflects the knowledge and wisdom of its period but is 
»d unIverSti ="pnsing in their modernity 


“ 25 U. POPE. tT; Sacred Kurd, oj.llt 
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J^ecause of Humanists that this world exists 

Else one would have to bury oneself in the earth. <996) 

Or consider the following distichs; 

The promise of piles of millions would never make 
The truly noble do a degrading deed. (954) 

The world worships the lustre of those 

Who would rather die than have their Honour blemished. 

(970) 

Of what avail is Wisdom if it docs not render good 
Even to those who have done evU. (978) 

If the Wise were to grow less in their Wisdom 

The Earth itself would be unable to bear its burden. (990) 

Vile Persons are equal to the Gods 

Because they also act as they please. (1073) 

Here is a couplet which says that education is a life-long 
process because many are the countries and peoples about 
whom knowledge is possible : 

Since every town is one's own town, and every country 
is one’s own country 

How can a man fail to learn until his death ? (397) 

And another speaks of the need for humour and laughter : 

To those without a sense of humour 
The World must indeed seem dark even amidst the blaze 
of noon. (999) 

The Tirukkural is not a formal treatise on education but 
more a manual describing the ideals of an educated man, 
the virtues he should cultivate and the vices he should 
avoid in both public and private life. It conceives hmn as 
a member of a family, of a community and of the State 
and reflects on the aspects of his life as a lover, a husband, 
a parent, a friend, a citizen and a man of public affairs. 
There is a unity in the description of the Ideal Personality 
in the book. 

The verses relating to learning and education and the 
prestige and duties of the learned are to be found not only 
in the decades on Learning, on Ignorance and on Listening 
to Teachers, but are scattered throughout the first two 
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parts of the book in decades entitled by redactors as Gift 
of Sons, Philosophic Intuition, Truth, lYiendship, Honour, 
Glory, Greatness, Excellence, Public Speaking, Initiative, 
Little Learning and Humanism. The Tirukkural does not 
so much adopt the prescriptive and prohibitive language of 
religious gnomic verse; it adopts mostly a style of dis¬ 
cursive reflection. It presupposes the existence of a society 
very advanced in its political and civic organisation, and 
takes for granted that formal education under competent 
teachers is in existence, and that formal instruction is the 
condition of self-realisation, of social ethics and civic suc¬ 
cess. The warrior outlook of the average citizen present in 
an earlier society is absent since a specialised army is 
m^tained by the King for defence and conquest. The 
citizen has, therefore, greater opportimities to take to the 
arts of peace. The citizen is urged to lose himself in the 
pursuit of objectives which contain primarily a social refer¬ 
ence. His children are his delight; hospitality and enter¬ 
tainment arc almost the purpose of home-life, and libera¬ 
lity combined with sweetness and urbanity are the marks 
of gracious living. 


Formal education consists in learning (kejvi) as well 
as “ hearing instruction ’’ from the lips of the learned, and 
in association with them. The content of formal education 
IS Letters and Numbers ” which are compared to the two 
ey^ with which the educated man looks upon the world 
and are terms which tiiday would be interpreted as Arts 
and Science and which, in the days of the author, implied 
me same categorisation but without the extensive seman- 
tic application they have today. (392) Those who are not 
educated are blind” (393) and “ the want of discern¬ 
ment which comes from want of learning ” is of all wants 
the most pitiful. (841) ^ ® 

The primary aim of formal education and of 

wwch 

woia, which m a wamor aociety meant a brave an.t mn 
aammate warrler, new atanda fe^ an ideal to Tre^fsA ^ 
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man possessed of wisdom and learning who makes his con¬ 
tribution to happiness in the home, in the social community 
and in the State. A father’s happiness consists in pro¬ 
viding for an education which will make his son more 
learned than the father himself (68) and it is his duty to 
see that his son by his learning and his practical wisdom 
gains recognition in assemblies of learned men (67). 
The mother’s joy on hearing that her son has qualified for 
such recognition is greater than the joy she experienced on 
knowing a man-child had been born to her (69). To have 
intelligent children is the greatest privilege a man can 
have, for all the world acclaims a parent that has given 
birth to a recognised “ sanron ” (61, 70). 

The student is to study thoroughly (391) and philoso¬ 
phically understanding the essence of every problem 
(355), and is to examine with discernment and criticism 
what he hears, no matter the authority from which it comes 
(423). His scholastic achievement will be in proportion to 
his industry and application (396). At the same time he 
is to conduct himself with humility before his teachers like 
the needy who await gifts from the wealthy (395). 

The advantages of learning are manifold. It over¬ 
comes class prejudice (409) ; it dispels the darkness of the 
mind and bestows happiness (352) it confers the friends, 
the wealth and the reputation without which life becomes 
dismal and insecure. 

Thus through a great many aphoristic reflections, the 
Tirukkural instructs the ideal man that through learning, 
through instruction received from the learned and through 
association with them he should cultivate the highest ideals 
of service and altruism, hospitality, generosity and positive 
love, and do good for its own sake. 

The loveless ixian takes everything for himself 

The man full of love — even his own bones belong to 

others. _^ * ' 

ao AT.WRHT srHWRlTZER. Indian Thought and itt Development, 
op. cit., p. 205. 
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Even though there is no other world it is still good to 
give. (222) 

True liberality seeks no return 

What return does the rain-cloud expect of the world ? 

( 211 ) 


The ethics of the Tirukkural and the ideals of living 
proposed therein are all based upon instruction, initiation 
and reflection, and the author understands education as 
co-terminous with life. He defines and elaborates on the 
concepts and abstractions of a previous period like “ glory ” 
and " honour ”, which now shed their militaristic associa¬ 
tions and assume an ethical and intellectual meaning and a 
universal value. He pursues the idea and the association 
of learning with light and brilliance and conceives 
ignorance as darkness (243, 299, 352, 410). “ Red ” appears 
to be the colour associated with goodness and learning, and 
” whiteness ” symbolises ignorance and intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy. (358, 844) 


The doctrines of karmic causality and rebirth are very 
explicit in the Tirukkural, and learning is said to be so 
effective that knowledge acquired during one birth carried 
its beneficial effects through future births. But even here 
the author, with an ethical background of “goodness for its 
own sake ", suggests the continuity of the effects of know¬ 
ledge through rebirth not as a motive and inducement for 
ethical excellence, but as the inevitable happy consequence 
of the ideal life. Giving birth to learned children results 
in a good life during the seven series of future births (62) ; 
the learning acquired during one birth accompanies a man 
through his series of future births (398) ; the folly which 
comes from want of learning may cause karmic evil conse¬ 
quences during the seven series of future births (835, 966). 


Complete Man, who is the ideal portrayed in the 

as the Sophists, 

—^o^ nd Quintilian portray* *; the nobility of his birth 
1»SS. **■ Rhetoric at Rome/Cohen and West. London, 
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and the unmistakable signs of a cultured family upbringing 
are not shown by his caste or occupation but by the nobi¬ 
lity of his conduct, his Ideals, his attitudes and traits (975, 
973, 505). In a society in which oral speech was the pre¬ 
dominant mode of communication in social, political and 
educational life, the book insists on the external marks of 
a mature personality, pleasant looks, pleasant inoffensive 
speech, tact, and on eloquence. Eloquence is indispensable 
to the men of learning, to messengers and ambassadors. A 
man is like a flower without fragrance if he cannot expose 
clearly to other men what he has learnt (650, 717). The 
world rushes to listen to those who have oratorical skill 
(648) ; and both wealth and righteousness are built up by 
the discreet use of language as a means of communication 
(644). A man’s learning is of no avail if he cannot face 
audiences of learned or ignorant people. 

Thousands would die facing the enemy on the battle¬ 
field 

Hut few there are who would face an assembly, (723) 

What have cowards to do with swords ? 

What have those who fear subtle distinctions to do with 
Books ? ( 720 ) 

The acquisition of wealth is important because poverty 
is of no help in the procuring of happiness in this life (247). 
Even learning loses its lustre and is rendered ineffective 
when accompanied by poverty (1046). Wealth and even 
conjugal love are but means of attaining a perfection of 
socialised behaviour so that through the enrichment of 
personality, which love and hospitality exercised because of 
wealth bring about, Man may lose himself in altruistic love 
and happiness (72, 81). 

Educational and social thought in the Tirukkural 
would require a separate book to itself if it were to be 
considered under its philosophic, ethical, social and psycho¬ 
logical aspects. It is not a metaphysical work; it is con¬ 
cerned with practical aims, and the ideals it traces may be 
best compared to the practical ideals which Quintilian 
outlined in Rome about the same period. 



Thiru T. V. K. - the Living 


T. P. MEENAKSHI SUNDARAM 


'T. V. K. is no more with us. He was great, rot in 
wealth or in power, but in knowledge and in the milk of 
human kindness ; and yet he was like a child in the hands 
of his friends and followers. His acquaintances feel this 
personal loss. Presiding over meetings, he had encouraged 
many dumb men, so to say, to become seasoned orators ; 
sitting in the editorial chair he had encouraged many a 
novice become, in the end, editors, by publishing in the 
beginning their maiden attempts even at the cost of forfeit¬ 
ing the security paid for his Desahhdktan under the Press 
Act. That was an age when Tamil was yet a vernacular, 
the language of the slaves ; when the speakers thought it 
was beneath their dignity to talk or write in Tamil, when 
(ven lovers of Tamil felt a kind of nervousness in express¬ 
ing themselves in Tamil, when the audience felt that the 
Pandits spoke above their heads. 


It was good fortune that T. V.K. moved in all these 
circles and by his unobtrusive influence, encouragement, 
and example revolutionised this atmosphere. Many a 
modern poet, editor, labour-leader, politician and philoso¬ 
pher of Tamil Nad has confessed his debt to this departed 
great soul. All that, is the effect of his magnetic per¬ 
sonality, his loving heart, his contagious learning_alas ! 

no more to be experienced. It is the inevitable end of 
every life on this planet. His basic contributions to the 
growth and development in the Tamil land of the various 
modern movements of the National Indian Congress of 
Labour, of Socialism, of cosmopolitanism, of religious 

eclipsed , he was, as it were, their seed and the nursling • 
but these have taken root so firmly, grown so high, and 
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spread so extensively, all through the Tamil land, that we 
see no more the seed or the nursling. All that, we saw 
when he was alive. Will his name live in Tamil literature 
in the sphere of immortality ? —that is a much more im¬ 
portant question to the readers of Tamil Culture. 

T. V. K. was a bom orator and it was as such, that he 
helped the various movements to develop. His writings 
but hold up the mirror to his oratory. Some of his works 
had been first delivered as speeches and presidential add¬ 
resses. In the last part of his life, the books and even his 
introductions were couched in the form of speeches or 
heart to heart talks ; thus he brought a refreshing extem- 
poraneity to his speeches which were otherwise character¬ 
ised by a uniformity and a system. 

This is a new approach to prose—to write as we speak, 
not colloquially but elegantly, as on the platform. Only 
alliteration and assonance of poetic rhythm abounded in 
the prose of the earlier age. He himself wrote the life of 
his Tamil Teacher, Katiiwerpillai, in that florid style. I 
remember one striking caption ‘ Nllagirikku eki Nilakantar 
anar ’. But long-drawn sentences have no place in speech. 
The sentences in speech, become short and effective, force¬ 
ful and living. There were other writers who preceded 
him in this attempt — an attempt which was inevitable 
when books had to be written to the school-going popula¬ 
tion. Publication of Tamil books was becoming a trade 
and the writers had to cater to the needs of the many who 
were not learned. There were others whose very instincts 
prompted them to write iJi their natural rhythm of simple 
prose ; and they brought clarity and sweetness ; but their 
writings lacked viriUty and force. Perhaps the subject 
matters discussed,—statements about literature, morals and 
religion—allowed, under the prevailing standard, no room 
for emotional outbursts, though in the debates carried on 
in writing, there was any amount of vituperation. There 
were certain attempts at exciting humour hut ey were 
vulgar. These writers could not reach the golden mean; 

S 
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they could be either colovurless and serene, or vulgar and 
vituperative. The traces of the earlier prose were found 
in the, padding of the thoughts in a sentence with a series 
of ‘ enpatum ’ (fTsaru^ih) which sometimes retained the 
older form of the poetic prose ‘ enpatuum ’ {erearu 
Even in T. V. K., the last part of a speech or writing 
summarising the whole speech, contains in the most 
appropriate way this much maligned word. 

As an orator on the labour front, on the Congress plat¬ 
form, on the plank of social reform, he appeared as a fire¬ 
brand, but all the same, as a dignified literary speaker who 
never played to the gallery. It was always a mystery to 
many critics, how he held his audience spell-bound, 
without any appeal to humour. He always appealed to 
higher and more sublime emotions. He could inspire us 
with a love for Nature, painting her in all her glories. He 
could arouse in us a righteous indignation against injustice. 
He could make us weep over the miseries of the poor. 
Sometimes, his speech, when analysed later in cold print, 
looked as ordinary statements of facts, made from a higher 
detached pedestal of learned Tamil. But, when first spoken, 
even those ordinary statements came with such a vigour 
and vitality that the audience felt a sort of communion 
with the speaker. His was not the oratory of a lawyer 
but the song of a feeling heart. He never acted the part 
of others; he always expressed himself. Every word 
came from the bottom of his heart with the colourful glow 
of his feelings. He was throu^ and through, a man of 
feelings not their slave but aTan artist their master; 
this was very patent when he was on the platform. The 

Mauty of his language is the ordered pattern of his 
feelings. 

T V. K. was nothing if not original, though he always 
asserting that what he stated were all old truths 
o amil land—^not a pretension but a sincere feeling of his. 
a yagraha to him was as old as Appar ; social reform was 
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as old as Tevaram and Cankam Poets. He was the man of 
the future but speaking to us as the apostle of the Golden 
past. This itself was indeed original—a new appeal to the 
orthodoxy which would have condemned the new as 
heterodoxy. It was not a revolution — a breaking away 
from the past but a return to the hoary past and sacred 
Nature. Communism when shorn of its materialism is 
but to be ‘ At the Feet of the Arhat ’. His learning helped 
him to popularise modem views as ancient thought. Tamil 
literature thus ceased to be for the chosen few: it was 
brought to the market place, true to the principles of mod¬ 
em democracy. 

His style reflects this originality; but the ancient words 
—like ‘eji-ukku’ ^«wr«wr<u ‘ An^allive in 

his works. He is the master of the short sentences—one 
way of making easy the complicated thoughts. With the 
varying lengths of the short sentences he created a rhythm 
of his own. The sentences of the earlier prose become his 
paragraphs. These earlier sentences though having marks 
of rhythm such as alliteration, had no real rhythm but a 
kind of droning sometime appearing as strangling all 
rhythm. But the paragraph of T. V. K. has a rhythm of 
its own, a rhythm of his thought and feeling, a variation 
therein introducing a different paragraph. Paragraph con¬ 
struction thus becomes natural and simple without the 
necessity for any elaborate systematisation. 

The short sentences lead to the creation of many tell- 
ing phrases and a few catch words rather epigrams, 
gfg the very life of modern journalism of which, in 
the sense of an art, he was a pioneer himself. He never 
indulged in any slang. The Tamihan ear caught the natu¬ 
ral music of its language. Kalki contrasted passages from 
journals written before and after the advent of T. V. K. 
It is not that he discarded Sanskrit words as such. He 
avoided all jargon and made the language living, by accept¬ 
ing the rhythm of the age. The rhythm of the language 
changes from age to age. as may be realised by readmg 
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aloud the Cankam poems, Tevaram hymns, Kambar’s 
stanzas, Tayumanavar’s songs and Bharati’s verses. 

He had his own head lines. The modem slogans in 
Tamh were not of his making but were made possible by 
the trend of his prose. By keeping his language away 
from the quick sand of dead alliteration and the quagmire 
of fatal assonance, he kept it always full of vitality and 
vigour. The living language thus brought into higher 
regions of pure air, can breathe the ozone of alliteration 
and assonance wherever the ozone occurs in nature. 
^foarihj^ Quoirffi QjAsuirfA(^ eusatsriij^ Qiniriff sSsaareaaruuth 
“ Nunanku moji vallarkku vauanku mo^ vinnappam ” 
was the title of a learned article in those early days. 

^ihu&o 6r^7<s@ii5 “ Anacarak 

kumpalai etirkkum kalacarakkuttam ” is what we hear 
today. sSKSl—itld GS)(si_/rLD, (^LDflsmius Qsit(Sl-iti}> 

0«r(5i_/ni) “ Venkatattai vitom vitom ; Kumariyaik kotom, 

kotom” are powerful slogans which do not appear, ex¬ 
cept when closely analysed, to be a live fire of alliteration. 
He has himself popularised the cries of his audience— 
ai(ry>«, <aQj6i)« ‘ Vajka ’, ‘ Velka ’—cries to be raised when the 
appropriate first word, • Tamil ’ qinl^ ‘Puratci ’ 

cS/Dii, ‘ Aram ’ or ‘ Gandhi' was uttered by him. 

An orator can make any theory plausible : that is how 
the profession of lawyers originally thrived as sophism. 
The mercenary orator of election times has become known 
to us all through the election platforms. But this is a prosti¬ 
tution of an art. This art in virgin purity, understands 
all points of views with a sympathetic or empathetic heart, 
which is the very foundation of all arts. The universalism 
and cosmopolitanism—the Samarasa of T. V. K.—is another 
fruit of the ‘ Man as Orator His is the voice of Nature ; 
the clarion call of Freedom, the mouthpiece of the oppressed 

and suppressed—^the labourer, the women and Harijans_ 

and the song of brotherhood. His worship of Nature open¬ 
ed our eyes to the glories of Nature surrounding' us every- 
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where £(hd always. His deification of womanhood made us 
realise that we were all sons of our mothers. Brotherhood 
of Man, in the Social, Religious, Political spheres, was his 
very life-breath. In no speech, did he ever fail to impress 
on his audience these great truths. We saw him bridging 
the past with the future. Apart from this bridge of Time, 
he constructed a bridge in space—connecting the thoughts 
of the West with the thoughts of the East, perhaps another 
aspect of the Time bridge, connecting modern and ancient 
thoughts. He had expressed all modern thoughts of his¬ 
tory, science, philosophy and politics in Tamil, revealing 
the wonderful possibilities of Tamil as a vehicle of modern 
thought. These thoughts have come to live, thanks to his 
speeches and writings, especially because of his attempt at 
revealing them as reflections of the ancient ideals of our 
own country. The language which was considered rigid, 
about to break on account of the gigantic weight of modern 
thought, was made pliable in his hands, very much like 
gold drawn into various desired shapes by an artist of an 
expert goldsmith. His style therefore breathes a new 
aroma of modernity—all as usual original to him. His 
poems reveal the same personality but they have to be 
studied separately. His history of Indian freedom, his 
autobiography, his philosophical and psychological work 
Vlloli, his essays on Murukan and Saivism, his politi¬ 
cal addresses in Tainil Tenral, his introductions to various 
works like Sivajnanabhodam, Nedunalvadai, Metaxttamil, 
and Periyapuranam, his exposition of Tayumanavar, Narh- 
malvar and Ramalingar, his explanation of Gandhism, 
Feminism, Love and Communism are original master¬ 
pieces of Tamilian thought and modern Tamil, standing 
unique as the great and loveable, permanent and valuable 
contributions of this father of modern oratory m Tamil. 



Cultural and Language Rights 
in the Multi-National Society 


A. JEYARATNAM WILSON 


Democracy is a variable term which will have a 
different connotation in different societies. In the West, 
it proved a considerable success for a number of reasons. 
Most important of these reasons was that the countries 
which adopted democratic political institutions enjoyed a 
fair degree of economic prosperity and a considerable uni¬ 
formity in the spheres of religion and language. The United 
Kingdom which is so often referred to as the classic home 
of parliamentary democracy has the vast majority of its 
inhabitants voluntarily adopting the English language and 
at the same time practising the Protestant faith. The same 
is true of France and the Netherlands. No doubt these 
countries have their minorities but these are generally 
treated well and regarded as equal partners. What is 
more, no serious attempt has been made to discriminate 
against them in the economic sphere. All these countries 
possess exploitable colonies and the problem of want is 
not so pressing as to warrant discrimination against the 
weaker communities. The colonies can always absorb the 
economically depressed sections. It is significant to note 
that Scotsmen, as long as they found suitable avenues of 
employment in the British Empire, were willing to accept 
the hegemony of the English. But with a contracting Em¬ 
pire and a deteriorating economy, the movement of Scottish 

^ impetus. The same is 


this leads us to the question whether the West- 

multi-national society 
The new countries of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylonld 
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Malaya owe their creation to the administrative unification 
brought about by British rule. Their societies are not 
homogeneous in the sense that Western societies are. They 
are not economically prosperous in the way that Western 
countries have been and still are. To transplant political 
institutions of the Western type is a dangerous innovation 
which might therefore require serious modification. The 
rule of a racial or religious majority is often equated to 
democracy. But this conception of democracy is altogether 
alien to the liberal traditions of Britain and even France 
and the Netherlands. Men in these countries have tended 
to divide more on economic, social or political issues rather 
than on communal grounds. The reason for this is that 
these countries were fortunate in that they possessed a 
considerable degree of cultural and linguistic uniformity. 

Democracy therefore does not imply the rule of a com¬ 
munal majority. If this were its definition, then the nation 
state could not have emerged. For democracy to function 
successfully, tliere must be some degree of uniformity. If 
this uniformity is not forthcoming, then an effort must be 
made to satisfy the lesser communities that exist within 
the confines of the artificial limits that were created by a 
century or more of British rule in the countries of Asia. 

Basically, democracy implies toleration, the accept¬ 
ance of diversity of opinion and the right to offer constitu¬ 
tional opposition to lawfully constituted government. But 
these do not exhaust the essentials of democracy especial¬ 
ly where multi-national societies are concerned. They 
might prove satisfactory in comparatively homogeneous 
societies where political parties tend to think along socio¬ 
economic lines. Even in such comparatively homogeneous 
societies, there might be differences based on religion or 
class. But if the people mingle freely and speak the same 
language, some of the dangers immanent in a multi¬ 
national society can usually be avoided. It is true that at 
different stages, there was religious persecution in Britain. 
Protestant and Roman Catholics suffered alike though at 



different periods. Nonconformism was once frowned at. 
Anglicanism was made the privileged religion despite oppo¬ 
sition. The English language was imposed on the Scots, 
Welsh and Irish. But these attempts, though initially suc¬ 
cessful, were undertaken at considerable expense. The 
result is that there is religious toleration in Britain. The 
Scots and Welsh accepted the English language and acknow¬ 
ledged English hegemony but harmony prevailed so long 
as the resources of a vast Empire were opened to them. 
To-day, with depressed conditions and an Empire almost 
gone, there are nationalist movements gaining ground both 
in Scotland and Wales. The Irish refused to submit to the 
Protestant overlordship of the British and the price paid 
for practising harsh intolerance was the secession of South¬ 
ern Ireland. Thus even in the home of classic parlia¬ 
mentary institution, there was social disorder and even 
bloodshed when attempts were made to impose uniformity. 
A useful lesson was learned in the process. Politicians 
realized that if the national fabric was not to be torn 
asunder, then their organisations must refrain from appeal¬ 
ing to parochial sentiments. Political leaders in Britain 
therefore generally realise that in the interests of the nation 
as a whole, they must refrain from causing offence to the 
weaker partners that exist in their midst. 


The situation in comparatively homogeneous countries 
is however much less complex than that which prevails in 
multi-national societies. Leadership in such societies, 
especially from the majority sector, has a much more diffi¬ 
cult role to play. A short cut to power may be found by 
raising religious, language or caste cries but when power 
has been won imder such circumstances, promises have to 
be fulfilled and the consequences might indeed be grave 
^d irreparable. Oppression of a linguistic minority mieht 
If successful be followed by the practising of discrimination 
ag^st religious minorities or caste groups. The attitude 
of Edmund Burke to Britain’s treatment of the American 
colonists is worth noting in this context. Condemning the 
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denial of fundamental rights by the Government of 
George III, Burke declared, “ Armies first victorious over 
Englishmen, in a conflict for English constitutional rights 
and privileges, and afterwards habituated (though in Ame¬ 
rica) to keep an English people in a state of abject subjec¬ 
tion, would prove fatal in the end to the liberties of Eng¬ 
land itself The true method for Burke was to find a way 


of peace. " Nobody shall persuade me ”, he told a hostile 
House of Commons, “ when a whole people are concerned 


that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation “ The 
question with me ” he stated “ is not whether you have a 
right to render your people miserable, but whether it is 
not your interest to make them happy These are prin¬ 
ciples worthy of emulation by majority political leaders. 
To encourage racialism and intolerance at the political level 
would mean undermining the foundations of national soli¬ 
darity. Permanent damage might be done. The problem 
is more serious in countries which have won independence 


anew. Minorities here, who should in fact be regarded as 
partner nations, must be accorded generous treatment if 
unity is to be maintained. To ignore them or persecute 
them would mean that they would develop a sense of 
permanent frustration. A large minority which has such 
a deep-seated grudge against the majority would be a 
danger to the country especially during a time of war and 


foreign invasion. 


There is a school of thought which argues that it is the 
duty of the minority to fall in line with the wishes of the 
majority community and march with the latter towards a 
common goal. Such a policy would however not be quite 
democratic. It would mean that the minority community 
will always have to be at the mercy of the majority com¬ 
munity. It would then cease to have a mind of its own. 
It would live in a state of fear and uncertainty. It would 
not be able to make any positive or constructive contribu¬ 
tion towards the social good. In effect it would pohticaBy 
be only half alive. Such a situation would not be in accord- 

4 
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ance with the best principles of democracy. For one of 
the fundamental concepts of democracy is that it teaches 
every man to have the highest conceit of himself. It is 
true that a minority has certain obligations. It must not 
make preposterous demands on the majority community. 
For instance it could not with fairness claim that its lan¬ 
guage should be imposed on members of the majority com¬ 
munity. It cannot with justice demand that its religion be 
placed in a very privileged position. It would not be cor¬ 
rect for it to claim a disproportionate share of the revenue 
of the country. But it has a right to demand that its lan¬ 


guage be given equal treatment as the language of the 
majority. It would be justified in requiring that the state 
should not outrage its religious sentiments by the enactment 
of discriminatory or repressive legislation. It would be 


within its rights in claiming a share of the national revenue 
for the purpose of developing those areas where it is con¬ 
centrated especially if such areas are poor in natural re¬ 
sources and are grossly underdeveloped. But the uphold¬ 
ers of communal majority rule aver that such assistance 
could only be conceded at a price. The minority should 
acquiesce with the views of the majority community. If the 
latter wish to make its language the state language, the 
minority should acquiesce and obtain certain concessions 
for its language. If the majority want a privileged posi- 
lon for its religion, the minority should concede the 
demand but obtain safeguards for its religion. It is only 
on this basis of give and take that the majority would be 
persuaded to consider the just demands of the minority 
community. So argue the proponents of communal majo- 
rity rule. Indeed they go further. They put forward the 
unfair suggestion that the wishes of the communal majo- 
rity should ultimately prevail. Such an acknowledgement 
of the unqualified supremacy of the will of the majority 
coi^unity would however be fraught with dangerous 

region A ajnajority based on community or 

religion might demand that its will should prevail even if 
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it were to break the hearts of those who belong to the 
minority communities. If a claim of t}iis nature was con¬ 
ceded, a particular caste in society which formed a majo¬ 
rity could impose restrictions on a minority caste which 
tended to wield an undue amount of economic power in 
that society. It could go further. It could demand that 
the majority of posts in the public services should be re¬ 
served for the members of its caste irrespective of the meri¬ 
torious claims of others. It was on such immoral and un¬ 
ethical grounds that Hitler sought to deprive the Jews of 
their property and privileges in Nazi Germany. The whole 
civilized world condemned the predatory methods of 
Hitlerite Germany. 


There is therefore little justification for the view that 
the minority should pay unqualified obeisance to the wishes 
of a communal majority. The latter might be prepared to 
grant certain concessions and safeguards. They might 
even readily grant a charter of fundamental rights. But 
these safeguards are not adequate in themselves. The 
majority could always circumvent such statutory safe¬ 
guards at least by administrative action. The ultimate 
arbiter in a dispute between the majority and the mmority 
communities would be the judiciary. The latter body 
however could always be packed by the ruling majority 
and could therefore be depended to give verdicts which 
would not embarrass the decisions of the majority com¬ 
munity. Nor could acquiescence with the views of the 
majority and co-operation with it be an adequate safeguard 
against the danger of incursion into minority rights by the 
majority. Concessions, it can rightly be argued may be 
granted merely for the sake of temporising. The minOTity 
would be justified in thinking that the ultimate mm of the 
majority is to destroy it as a separate entity and force it to 
merge itself with majority community. Such a solution 
would be ideal for peace and harrnony to prevail m a multi- 
national society. But this will be only on the «)ndition 
that the minority is willing to merge itself with the majo- 
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rity community. In any case a process of this sort will 
have to be dragged through a long period of time. The 
transitional period will be one which will be regarded with 
fear and apprehension by those sections of the minority 
who desire to preserve their separate identity. At the same 
time there might be sections in the majority community too 
who would not be willing to inter-marry with members of 
the minority group. The result will be an increasing state 
of tension in the society concerned. Such a situation will 
not at all be conducive to the efificient functioning of good 
government. There is further the probability that a 
minority which has a distinct culture and civilisation of its 
own, will not be willing to allow itself to be absorbed by 
the majority community. In such an event the only alter¬ 
native for the majority would be to deal generously with 
the minority community. Failure to accommodate will 
only result in biUerness and opposition from the minority 
community. This will necessarily mean the holding up of 
^e social and economic progress of the country. The 
Government would have to spend its time trying to placate 
the minority instead of devoting that time to the task of 

promoting the economic and social betterment of the 
country. 


Ceylon illustrates many of the diffi- 
af W r confront a multi-national society 

w has been mentioned above. In this country the largest 
^ority community, the Ceylon Tamils had at varfous 
to co-operate with the leaders of the 
? community in the hope of welding together a 
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On that occasion Dr N. M. Perera made the following signi¬ 
ficant comments: 

“ In point of fact, if you go back to the history of this 
country, you will find that the minorities have been betray¬ 
ed at every possible turn. From the time of Mr D. S. Sena- 
nayake, when the Donoughmore Constitution came up, the 
minorities, particularly the Indian community, were given 
certain promises which were broken. Then again, when 
the Soulbury Constitution too came up, similar concessions 
which were promised were broken right along. In the 
Indian Immigrants and Emigrants Bill various promises 
were made over and over again with regard to the treat¬ 
ment to be given to the Indians and everyone of those pro¬ 
mises were broken in the implementation of that Biil- 
the light of that, are we surprised that the minorities are 
jibbing at the acceptances of these assurances . 

Co-operation in fact resulted in the imposition of fur¬ 
ther burdens on the Ceylon Tamil minority. It is therefore 
no surprise that this minority community now seeks to 
safeguard its rights by asking for a federal form of consti¬ 
tution. 

It is in the nature of things for the minority to be sus¬ 
picious and mistrustful of the intentions of the majority 
community. But it is also only proper for the communal 
majority to understand the fears of the minority and be 
wise and generous in granting concessions to the latter. 
There is of course a limit to the granting of such conces¬ 
sions. But any minority by sheer virtue of the fact that 
it is in a permanent minority wUl not attempt to i«ake 
outrageous demands on the majority community. The 
majority community will not stand to lose in being 
nanimous towards the minority community. The fact that 
the communal majority has a majority in the legislature 
will in itself be a natural safeguard against any danger to 
its interests or safety. The cry that the language of the 
minority will destroy the language of the majority or that 
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a well entrenched minority religion like Christianity will 
undermine the faith of the religious majority in this coun¬ 
try is a dangerous vote-catching device which the leaders 
from the majority sector should not raise in the interests 
of national unity and inter-communal harmony.- Responsi¬ 
bility under such circumstances should generally lie with 
political leaders of the majority community. Communal 
parties among minority communities will always flourish 
so long as there is fear and suspicion against the majority 
community. The way to deal with such situations is not to 
hurt the minority by imposing undue burdens on it but to 
allay its fears by attempting to satisfy the demands put for¬ 
ward by its accredited representatives. In this sense com¬ 
munal parties among minority communities serve a useful 
purpose in that they act as effective spokesmen of their 
communities. They will make known their views and the 
majority conununity will have an opportunity of hearing 
these views. At the same time political leaders of the 
majority community should devote their attention to eco¬ 
nomic and social problems confronting the country instead 
of wasting their time on parochial and sectional matters. 
It is a party which is politically bankrupt that attempts to 
open Pandora’s box by raising such communal problems 
to a political level. It is only on the basis of a generous 
treatment of minorities and the concentration of attention 
on national problems that the leaders of the majority com¬ 
munity can hope to promote the development of a whole¬ 
some democratic atmosphere in any multi-national society. 


Democracy after all is not merely the counting of 
heads. It also means paying adequate consideration to the 
views of the minority especially if the latter is not merely 
a political minority. In a homogeneous society the politi¬ 
cal majority will not be so rash and foolish as to ignore the 
wishes of the political minority. The former will always 
have the fear that at some stage it wUl be replaced This 
fear in itself would caution the majority not to proceed on 
a reckless course of action. In a multi-national society 
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however, the majority and minority are unchangeable fac¬ 
tors and the issues therefore are more complicated. A 
communal minority whose feelings and susceptibilities 
have been outraged will have no means of obtaining redress 
because it can never hope to be a majority. The most that 
it could do is to place its trust in a national political party 
which is willing to grant recognition to its demands. But 
this would leave it with no choice but to support the party 
which is sympathetic to its claims. The minority might 
not be in agreement with the economic and social pro¬ 
gramme of such a party but circumstances may leave it 
with no option but to support this party. This would be 
against democratic principles for one of the cardinal tenets 
of democracy is the freedom to choose. The alternative 
would be for the minority to place its confidence on a com¬ 
munal party which could be relied on to safeguard its vital 
interests. Until the communal problem is solved to the 
satisfaction of the minority community it will refuse to 
think on any other lines but communal lines. Under these 
circumstances, it is essential that the political thinking of 
the majority community should not be coloured by com¬ 
munal considerations. The voters who belong to the 
majority community will therefore have to possess a 
great deal of political foresight and understanding. They 
should endeavour to influence their leaders to join forces 
with those leaders of the minority commimity who have 
the confidence of the minority voters. They should try to 
persuade their leaders to make an honest effort to meet the 
demands of the minority leaders. No purpose will be ser¬ 
ved by subjecting the latter to harsh vituperation and 
abuse. It is only on the basis of mutual understanding and 
a policy of give and take that unity and harmony can be 
established. The alternative is repression bringing in its 
train the evils of communal hatred and civil chaos. This 
in turn would engender separatist movements. In the last 
analysis when all other methods have failed to effect re¬ 
conciliation and if the majority proves intolerant and re¬ 
calcitrant, separation would be the only means left for a 
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territorially integrated minority to enable its members to 
live as respectable and full citizens of a free society. 
Northern and Southern Ireland, Palestine, India and Paki¬ 
stan, North and South Korea, divided Indo-China, the 
demand for the partition of Cyprus between Greeks and 
Turks, the movement for a separate South Indian State 
and the agitation of the Ceylon Tamils for autonomy within 
the framework of a federal union are all evidence of the 
extent to which minorities will go when they are driven to 
desperation and denied the right to equal partnership 
within the confines of a single state. This at least should 
serve as a warning to the majority to deal with the minori¬ 
ties in their midst in a generous and judicious manner. 



Ancient Tamil Music 

K. KODANDAPANI PILLAI 

The ancient TamiJians had a system of music of their 
own which was as old and as refined as that of any of the 
ancient nations of the world. With the political, economic 
and cultural changes which came over their life, changes 
are inevitable in the long life of any ancient people, their 
music underwent considerable changes with the result it 
was scarcely possible to recognise its identity. In 1942, 
one of the patriotic sons of Tamilnad, Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, a great patron of arts and literature and the illus¬ 
trious founder of the Annamalai University started a 
movement for the revival of Tamil music, known as “ The 
Tamil Isai Movement ”. This gave a great impetus to the 
singing of all tunes through the medium of Tamil language 
and led to research in the field of the ancient Tanul music. 
This great benefactor who always aimed at thoroughness 
in all that he did, instituted research to investigate and fix 
the exact nature of the ancient melodies. Those skilled in 
these melodies were invited from the distant corners of the 
country at enormous cost to meet in annual conference to 
investigate, demonstrate and fix those ancient modes in a 
scientific manner. These conferences were presided over 
by the head of the department of music of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity. The proceedings of the conferences were publish¬ 
ed in Tamil annually. 

The mediaeval musical modes or the religious hymns of 
Thevaram and Thiruvai Mozhi, which are profuse in their 
varieties, rich in their content, sweet and moving in their 
melodies—which still have a special appeal to the people, 
were taken up first for research in these conferences. Their 
labour has not reached its end. They have not enter^ yet 
into the most ancient Tamil music. But other individuals 
have not hesitated to take up investigation in this field. In 
6 
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1947, Swami Vipulananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, a 
great Tamil Scholar, published his researches after a life 
long study of that subject, in his monumental work “ Yal 
Nool ” ajrrifi^d). Two other books, “ Exposition of the 
musical Modes as found in the Epic Silappathikaram ” 

by Sangeetha Booshanam 
S. Ramanathan and the “ Pentatone Modes ” 
by Sundaresan of Kudanthai have also been published. 
Professor Sambamoorthy, an erudite scholar and a musi¬ 
cian well versed in the theory and practice of music, the 
head of the department of music in the Madras University, 
has written five volumes about South Indian Music in 
general. In addition to the references to Tamil music in 
his work, he has also contributed a treatise on the music 
described in “ The Epic of the Anklet ” 
which is attached as Appendix III to the translation 
of that Epic by late V. R. Ramachandra Dikshadar 
(Professor of History, Madras University). It is now 
possible to know, with fair certainty, the exact nature and 
shape of these ancient melodies. It is also now possible to 
find out their relation to or their contact with the other sys¬ 
tems of music in the world and to assess their contribution 
to the Indian systems of music. A brief and succinct out¬ 
line of the important aspects of this ancient system of 
music is now attempted here. 

II 


Music during the Pre-Christian Era 

It is claimed by the ancient commentators, no doubt 
with adequate reasons, that there were a good many works 
on the twin arts of dance and music but that all of them 
have been lost. Some of the important works lost are 

Qs^u3/r>/fi}ud> (Sufisa^, .flm/fiJaRdF and 
works 

which means, “The minute scale of Music’’ or “The 

5 ho^ui?ha of Music ’’ by its very name indicates that it 
should have dealt with the science of music or the minute 
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and precise divisions of the musical scale. (Sufl«n9- and 
evidently dealt with, as their names suggest, 
the great modes in music and the lesser modes. As these 
worfe are lost, the only source to which we can look for 
information is the classical works which are generally des¬ 
cribed as the Literature of the Sangam period. 

Tholkappiam and Music 

Among the works of this period Tolkappiam, the grand 
old grammar of the Tamil language, stands foremost. That 
this is the most ancient of all the classical works is not dis¬ 
puted even by the hostile critic. This great work occupies 
an unique place as a grammar of a high order and also as a 
mine of information regarding ancient Tamil civilization 
and culture. The author of this work was known by the 
name of this work as Tholkappiar and his real name is not 
known. The life of the early Tamilians extending, pro¬ 
bably, even to the remote period of their tribal life, the 
customs and manners of those ancient days, the social and 
political conditions, the physical and geographical particu¬ 
lars could all be gathered from this work. A chapter deal¬ 
ing with these subjects, forms an integral part of this work 
and is called Qu/r 0 srr^<aB/rt;ii) which literally means a 
chapter of the materials. This is a peculiar feature of this 
Tamil grammar which is not found in the grammar either 
of Sanskrit or of any other language. It will be seen from 
the introduction to this work that the great author collect¬ 
ed these particulars not only from the books of his time 
but also from the people of the good part of the T^il 
country between Vengadam ‘ in the north and Kumari in 
the South The introduction further adds that what was 
gathered thus was further verified by personal observation 
and comparison at other places and recorded in this work. 
Truth and reli ability thus form the core of this work. 

a Cap‘‘/comiHn.'“ Some^^cholars hold that this denotes a place further 
South which had submerged. 
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It will be seen from this work that the country was 
divided into four main regions, pastoral regions ((ipcudv 
Mullai) hills Kurinchi) Arable lands (u50^ 

Marutham) and coastal belts (Oj^tu^A Neythal).*To 
this four-fold division was added subsequently one more, 
“the dreary waste” (uirSso, Palai). These five-fold 
divisions mark the early divisions of the country. Each 
region had its own peculiar gods, food, occupations, drums, 
fauna, flora and music which were classified as Karuporul, 
(«C5ijQL«r06fr), Karuporul literally means embryonic fac¬ 
tors, i.e. the nucleus out of which developed the culture of 
each region. These seven basic factors greatly influenced 
the life of the people, shaped the traits and habits peculiar 
to each region and thus formed the basis of their culture. 
The classification of music and timbrel, the instrument of 
rhythm, as basic factors of culture establishes that from 
early times music and rhythm became intimately connected 
with the very life of the worship of the Gods. They were 
held by the people as dear as the worship of their gods and 
as important as their food. They were resorted to as occu¬ 
pation, trade or industry and became so peculiar to each 
region as the fauna and flora. These divisions and classifi¬ 
cations were not made by Tholkappiar but were in vogue 
long before his time. In describing the divisions of the land 
holkappiar states that he has described them in order 

m which they were described before “ Qs^irAAliu r^mjiriD 

.u®( 5 u> » (Q^rA., 5 ) and about the 

classification he states that scholars have stated that they 

(O^aw., 

* e/>A*u, ui( 3 ^iS Omiu/iQumr 

OrrMiu QfMifitJffi uQQio. 

—0;«r*., Our©*., 9. 
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The term used here to denote music is Yal, lurryf, which 
in old Tamil meant either the music or the stringed 
instrument which was used to produce that music Yal, 
the instrument is now understood to have been some¬ 
what similar to a harp or a lyre. The music or the 
mode in use in each of these regions was named 
after the land in which it arose and was generally used, as 
Mullai (ifiASsu, Kurinchi Marutham Loa^^ih, 

Neythal or Palai uirSsu as the case may be. 

A harp with a few strings of certain length and arranged 
in a certain order could produce only a certain type of 
melody. To produce different types of melodies or modes, 
harps with strings of different lengths arranged in differ¬ 
ent order have to be used. These regions had thus five 
different harps each tuned to that kind of melody or mode 
which was peculiar to each region. Contrivances to pro¬ 
duce any number of melodies on one and the same instru¬ 
ment like the frets in the modern vina were not then in 
vogue. 

Thus these five musical modes were in use from the 
earliest times. Arising from the national folk songs, this 
is, evidently, the first stage in which music was given a 
definite mode and a name to denote it. Sufficient mate¬ 
rials do not exist in the Sangam literature available now* 
to fix exactly what the musical scales of these modes were. 
Naming the modes after the land in which they arise and 
where they are mostly used, occurs in the infancy of a 
musical culture. Naming them adter the principal note or 
group of notes in the melody or giving them mathematical, 
geometrical, religious or mythological names occurs later 
apcording to the atmosphere in which the music lives and 
thrives. 

A parallel to this method of naming the melodies is 
found in the ancient Greek music of the early times. It is 


• There are however materials in the literature ol the period 
Inunedlataly following the Sangam period to fix at least one of these 
Diodes and these will be discussed later. 
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a strange coincidence that the early Greeks had also five 
ancient modes called the Dorain, Lydian, Phrygian, Aeolian 
and Ionian, named after the lands in which they were 
invented and mostly used. The following quotation from 
Dr Charles Bruney will confirm this. 

“ Pliny tells us that the three first and original modes 
were the Phrygian, Dorian and Lydian, so named after the 
several countries • in which they were invented and chiefly 
used, though Heraclides of Pontus asserts that the Aeolian, 
Dorian and Ionian were of the most ancient and were in 
general use among the first inhabitants of Greece. How¬ 
ever, it seems probable that the five modes mentioned by 
these two authors were in use long before the rest.”' 

Here also a similar dispute arises that the four modes 
relating to the four regions of Tholkappiar were the earliest 
and that uirSsu Palai was only a later mode. IVe may 
conclude with Dr. Bruney that it is probable that all the 
five modes mentioned were in use long before the rest. 
This will be explained further when the musical scales are 
examined. 


These five modes as already pointed out mark the 
initial stage of the musical development and this relates 
probably to a time far anterior to the time of Tholkappiar, 
whatever that may be. There are two references to music 
in Tholkappiam which go to show that the music during the 
time of the author was far more developed than those 
ancient modes mentioned above. In the chapter relating 
to the alphabets the author points out that the vowels and 
consonants exceed the limit of sound pointed out by him 
m his grammar and that scholars say that the particulars 
regarding these are in the “Book of secrets of the strings 


each 

1935 Editto”*”' liirtory of MxiMe by Dr. Ch«rle» Bruaey, Vol. I. Page S4. 
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tuned to the music * Whether the word used here, 
u>GO>jD “ Marai ”, refers to a book of secrets er the secrets 
in- possession of music experts, the description is indeed 
artistic and quite significant. This indicates that at the 
time of the author music has overcome the limitations of 
an infant who has naturally, no secrets to hide from any 
one near or dear. It has definitely passed beyond the stage 
of plain country modes, the common possessions of hill 
tribes, pastoral shepherds, ploughing farmers or the canoe¬ 
ing fishermen and entered into the intricacies of a musical 
scale known only to the initiated few. 


At another place Tholkappiar uses a simile from the 
musical practice. He states that an original literary work 
is likely to be spoiled in its translation, adaptation epitomi- 
sation or expansion as a good original melody is likely to 
be spoiled by an incompetent accompaniment. * The accom¬ 
paniment in music is here denoted by the term ojirtru) 
(varam punarthal) a term which has become 
obsolete. The modern reader will understand this better 
if it is put in the modern garb as tS«5r uiril® (Pin 
Pattu) or u.*«suir^;giULbt, (Pakkavathiam or side 

music). _ 

®^stri5pti 

m^arOtusar Qunr^^u, ^«n#<3iur® ffaimfim 

jiffil>LSsiru>en/pitJ frAiatg)*’ — QfiirA., 33. 


*u^iuriiS^ii iuitulSspi^ 

aJ&UcUircSr L/eerjrr «//rjriiOu»'«rO^. O^/rA., u>ifLj , 108. 

iOfu/r/rti erdru/s^<SL) auf/rStHiul- ±.a>jr suiririi ftmu.gi 
trAlLarr Qfr&Airmtr. ' su/Tfii urQii Ofijrifiiu 

—fitcih., 14—15S. 

aiiriiiSuj •Jirr^.gi tuir(ifA<sif>£)sii> 

V&Siu glmfaitr dailu. flaju., 3, 60 61. 

ni-iSApiJi^- (JtLlQurrf a,tS 


iOAjbi, 

11 To understand the slroUe one should have some idea of a music 
concert or a Snce or a drama in the South Indian style.-An essenUal 
comp^ent of any one of these is the accompaniment in music either 
instXSeStal or vocal or both, in addiUon to the accompaniment, of 
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The role of an accompanying songster or musician who 
should pick up the melody of the chief and follow him up 
in musical concert, drama or dance is an important one. 
His job is also not an easy one. He has to get into the mood 
and emotions of the chief artist if his accompaniment 
should well harmonise with the original. He has to pick up 
the subtleties and the artistic turns of the principal in an 
instant to be in a line with him, or else his accompaniment 
will be of a different pattern. He should be able to adjust 
his abilities to suit the chief, to raise them if necessary to 
catch up with him or lower them to be in tune with him. 
If he overdoes his part the principal falls into shade and 
he gets all the applause. If he is not on a par the chief 
loses the support he needs and his song loses its lustre. If 
he is bad the entire performance loses its beauty, charm and 
aesthetic pleasure it is expected to afford. How apt is the 
simile when it is applied to the translation etc., of an origi- 
nal literary production ! It is really surprising how mod¬ 
ern is the concept of this simile and how far-reaching its 
import! 


This IS not the only surprise Tholkappiar has for the 
modem reader. Though it may be digressing, let me quote 
here one more of these surprises which Dr. Sankaran of 
the Deccan College, Poona, has expressed regarding the 

Pho the m^ern 

theory. Dr. Sankaran says “An insight into 

the olderTTmn f by Thoifcappiam, 

ot Ph„n,l. erammar from which a modern student 
of Phonemics can easily rediscover many a concent that is 

coming into vogue today We are ^ ^ 1 

this olH Ta>nr.:i ^ ye are lost in wonder that in 

this old Tamil grammar we rediscover as it were manv of 
our modern ideas TViic a i many oi 

-r__■ ^his may not, perhaps, be altogether 

mS; airs SSUfS™; 

reduced to the*]owcst minimi^ **** 

ground in music concerts however sUU 

CoUege Monc^r/phs — ^ Sankaran. M A., In Deccan 
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irrelevant in the context of music. Phonetics, phonemics 
and music belong to the sphere of sound. A people profi¬ 
cient in one of these branches may naturally be expected 
to be equally proficient in the other branches especially 
when they are almost basically allied or interrelated. 


To revert to the simile, its bearing on the music of the 
period has to be considered now. To coin a simile from the 
musical practice and to use it to illustrate a truth in litera¬ 
ture shows how popular music was with the people of those 
times. They were evidently so well acquainted with the 
music as to understand through a musical analogy a truth 
in literature which was perhaps not so well known m the 
same level as music. Or this may indicate that music and 
literary art were so advanced among the people that one 
proved to be of great assistance in understanding the other 
or of service to the other when any difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in comprehension or elucidation. Both are fine arts 
which have many things in common. At any rate this 
marks not an elementary stage in music and literature^ 
Music has far outgrown its infancy. It has passed even 
stage of a truant boyhood setting at naught the discipline 
and control of the home or the school. It seems to have 
reached its adolescence well disciplined for a stage co - 
cert seeking discriminate companionship in the selection 
a harmonious accompaniment to en ance is . 
dowed with aesthetic comprehension of unity in diver^y 
and artistic perfection in presenting a combined perform¬ 
ance so as to delight the audience. 

In addition to the two direct 
musical practice Tholkappiam refers ^ f 

or professional singers who forme ^ m 8 

then social order. They were called Koothar, 

men social oroe j Panar uirawrf, musicians 

the dancers and dramatists, Fan , 

vocal or instrumental, Porunar, Ooraer. ‘ho» 

sing or play on inatrumenta. martial music and Vir.li, 

6 
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«5i/D*9, the lady musicians, dancers and dramatists.” 
These formed the main classes of these bards at the time 
of Tholkappiar ; but subsequently the ‘ Panar ’ among them 
was further divided into ‘ Chiru Panar ’ S^^uirtmg- 
those who played on harps with minimum number of strings 
and small in size, and Perumbanar Ou 0 U)Ufr«Rjr j those who 
played on harps with greater number of strings and larger 
in size than the other. Probably harps of different kinds 
were necessary to suit the different kinds of melodies which 
each class of these bards specialised in. This subdivision 
is noticed in the works which arose after Tholkappiam. 
The Pathu Pattu, u^g/uu/rtl® the Ten Idylls men¬ 
tions these different kinds of harps in detail and a few other 
poems of the Sangam period refer to them also. This sub¬ 
division arose evidently as a result of the development in 
music which took place during the period that intervened 
between Tholkappiar and the subsequent works, which 
necessitated the use of two kinds of instruments. As 
observed previously in those ancient days different kinds 
of musical modes required different kinds of harps to set 
them to music. 


These bards composed their own songs and put them 
to music either vocally or on instruments and some of them 
were called Panuval Panar, u@uaja)u/rsrorir,>‘ literary 
bards. They went about meeting the patrons of music all 
over the country. Rulers and chieftalhs coveted their 
music and the public delighted in their performances. They 
were welcome guests in peasant homes and palaces of 
kings. They were treated almost as guests of honour 
wherever they stepped in. Kings and chieftains arranged 


QurQmqfii 

Ou^jD Ouc3«;erii 
Q*mja uajQarfit 


Lirmar^, 

uujAQ/tf! toufii urmr. 


—Q^rA., Our®., jg. 

— f/b^latr, too. 

— m/b/Saaa, 167. 
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banquets and feasts for them and revelled in their music. 
The meeting of the two sets of these bards in their itenar- 
ary, one imparting to the other, information about the 
patrons of music, the treatment accorded, the honours con¬ 
ferred and the gifts and presents made, formed a good sub¬ 
ject for poetry in those ancient days and Tholkappiar 
included these as materials found in the literature of his 
period in his chapter on ‘ Porul ’, the material. ** 

Sangam literature furnishes good many instances of 
these meetings. Of Ten Idylls, the meeting of these bards 
forms the subject matter of four of them. The poetic 
conception of these pieces differ according to the attain¬ 
ments of the authors concerned. The description of the 
country through which these bards passed, the receptions 
and banquets arranged for them also differ. But all these 
four poems are one in singing the chorus of the honour and 
dignity bestowed on these bards by their patrons. It will 
be useful to gather some particulars about these banquets 
and the treatment accorded to these bards as they serve to 
illustrate the meetings of the bards referred to by 
Tholkappiar. 

Of the four Idylls dealing with the meeting of these 
bards Porunar Artupadai, the meeting of the musicians 
of the martial modes deals with the reception given by the 
great monarch Karikalan of the Chola country. The fol¬ 
lowing is the description of this reception : 

“ The bards enter the Palace undetained by the 
guards. The monarch received them in audience and 
asks them to take their seats quite close to him. His 
loveable speech and endearing looks made even the 
bones of these bards melt with emotion. Beautiful, 
sweet smiling, well adorned ladies of the palace serve 
them with drinks (wines) in cups of gold, full to the 

Qutesar., **• 

jfCjumi-, Quaiiiturab Ouresmt 
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brim, as often as they are emptied. The bards drink full 
and forget the fatigue of their long journey. They are 
asked to stay In a part of the palace itself " 


A banquet for the bards is arranged in the meantime and a 
joyous feast awaits them. 


“ The heralds are ordered to fetch the bards in and 
the king himself leads them to the banquet. Exquisite 
soup in which haunches of pure fed sheep had been 
cooked tender is served and the bards are coaxed to a 
sumptuous repast. Roasts of fat meat are served hot in 
plenty even to surfeit. This is followed by delicious 
sweets of tempting varieties in numerous shapes, which 
the bards partake and prolong the lunch.* 


Dancing accompanied by the music of the harp and the 
rhythm of the drum (ipipof succeed the banquet. 

mi Ou(i}«uirii 9 A 

Qtnrdiuirar Lfi(g 


Oaimrir wraSi Qaiilui 
•axatHfimirmt aeir^aiifi SjfQCi 
0»rg«0u)/r® 


UHS&i u>a^tiu 
o/aruJor fldrarajs iLmaf* 
OuriSu QuraAmuii, AtBfltuCj u&mri 

Hi^*-**® OurQ# Ourta 


0(5*SanJ(3mruSi atop^Ae 

'M^OumrA mmfAji wihQuumAm. m 

tjrr«/ Omimtmi u^QmmA atAu. 

aC.i_ (3mr^ 

•"IfiA tmtfim miruQmuj, 

•Jl»i trmDQm ; mm 

Of a 

Qusqiis ^ppiiuait. 


90 

101 


lOa 
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Feasting and revelry go on for many days in the 
palace ”* “ 

In * Chirupanartupadai ’ the chieftain stands near the 
bards entertained by him attends to them individually and 
personally helps them to their dishes. He delights in the 
‘ honeyed melodies pouring out ambrosial essence' played 
to a perfect scale on their harps. The chieftains in the 
other two Idylls treat the bards with the same honour and 
dignity. They enjoy the ravishing melodies of their flute 
or the sweet strains of their harp or the moving tunes of 
their vocal songs. 

The honour and dignity bestowed upon these bards by 
the highest authorities and the greatest dignitaries of the 
land almost equal those bestowed on the bards of ancient 
Greece. Almost in the same manner described in the 
Tamil classics, the bards of Greece were guests of honour 
in the palaces of kings and had a distinguished place in the 
king’s table. The lines in which Homer describes the treat¬ 
ment accorded to these bards are so similar that it becomes 
necessary to quote a few of them. 

On the arrival of Telemachus, the King Menalaus of 
Sparta arranges a banquet in his palace and Homer des¬ 
cribes it thus*: 


“ While this gay friendly troop the king surround 
With festival and mirth the roofs resound 
The bard amid the joyous circle sings 
High airs attemper’d to vocal strings.” >• 

Odyssey Book iv Verse 21. , 

iSutmmvmui dfiifisSir utnmrmut 
uA iireir 

QiJ(r0iiiT 4^ji)4piuui»u 

• A free translation of these Unes is given above to convey the main 
to QMiiOuiu^ 91S 


^)Asdliuii c$yA 
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Similarly resoiond the palaces of kings and chieftains of 
the Tamil country. Here is another description of a 
banquet by Ulysses to the bard. 

“ For him the goblet flows with wine unniixt ” 


“ The bard a herald guides : The gazing throng 
Pay obeisance as he moves along : 

Beneath the sculptured arch he sits enthroned 
The peers encircling form an awful round 
There from the chine, Ulysses carves with art 
Delicious food an honorary part; 

This, let the master of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love ! 'tis all a wretch can give 
Lives there a man beneath the spacious skies 
Who, sacred honours to the bard denies ”. 

Odyssey Book vili 


The Tamil country never denied the sacred honours to 
their bards. What a remarkable similarity exists in the 
musical customs of these two ancient peoples ! This is evi¬ 
dently a natural outcome of the great fascination which 
music had for these people and the high esteem in which 
music was held in both these countries. The respect and 
reprd shown to these bards in these feasts and banquets 
relate, undoubtedly, to the music and not to the individuals 
who especially in the Tamil country were traditionally 
and ill-dressed. The Ten Idylls which des- 
cnbe these banquets belonged no doubt to a period later 
than that of Tholkappiam but they definitely relate to a 
tradition which Tholkappiam makes specific mention of in 

In T ‘ which was already referred 

o and which has, evidently, come down from a period far 
anterior to that of Tholkappiam itself. 


preaiirj^ 
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gu 
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Tholkappiam further deals with rhythm, #j, form or 
colour, tuetysroKTU), which are common both to poetry and 
music. It also deals with compositions which are used in 
common in literature, dance, drama, or music such as kali, 
oitB, paripadal ufimruA, and pannathi, usxreear^^. These 
will be referred to and dealt with later on, in appropriate 
context. Various instruments of percussion or rhythm re¬ 
ferred to in Tholkappiam will be dealt with in a separate 
section, under the caption * Musical instruments Dance 
and dancers were referred to briefly before. They will be 
examined at some length under a separate heading later. 

r 

From what has been discussed above we see that music 
and rhythm formed an integral part of the culture of the 
Tamilians from time immemorial. Music attained definite 
forms and shapes as five ancient modes and were given five 
different names. In addition to these five ancient modes, 
Tholkappiam definitely refers to a musical scale which was 
not known to many. Concerts and dances went on with 
suitable accompaniments vocal or instrumental. Kings 
and nobles held music and dance in high esteem. There 
was a class of people called Panar or bards who specialised 
in these arts and whose main occupation was music and 
dance. There was thus a fertile soil and a congenial 
climate in which the twin arts of music and dance 
flourished and attained their full growth. 


(To continue') 



The Historicity of Agathiar 

S. J. GUNASEGARAM. 

There has been a strong and persistent tradition 
through many centuries that Agathiar, an Aryan Brahmin, 
was the founder of the Tamil language and the author of 
its first grammar. This grammar of Agathiar, however, 
has not come down to posterity, nor has any subsequent 
grammarian or scholar used it as an authority or given a 
single quotation from the supposed work of Agathiar. 

Tholkappiam, the oldest extant grammar of the Tamil 
Language, written in or about the fourth century B.C., 
makes no mention of Agathiar, although the same tradition 
refers to Tholkappiar, the author of Tholka/ppiam, as having 
been Agathiar’s disciple. It is curious that even Panam- 
paranar, who wrote the preface to Tholkappiam has made 
no reference whatever to Agathiar. If the belief in the 
authorship of a Tamil grammar written by Agathiar had 
existed in his time, it is very unlikely that Panamparanar 
too would have failed to record it. 

It is equally striking that the Third Sangam works, the 
earliest extant literature in Tamil, make no mention of 
Agathiar. A single reference to Jhe name is found in 
Irayanar’s Agapporul which gives the story of the Tamil 
Sangams but the Agathiar in this instance refers to a 
constellation and not to a person. (Paripadal 11th poem— 

P. T. S. Iyengar has pointed out in his History of the 
Tamils,—p. 224—, that for nearly one thousand years after 
Christ there is no mention of Agathiar having learnt Tamil 
from God nor that he was the founder of Tamil. The stories 
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assigning to Siva the origin of Tamil and to Agathiar, the 
authorship of the first Tamil grammar, appear to have ori¬ 
ginated nearly a thousand years after Christ. 


Dr. L. D. Barnett was of opinion that the myth of an 
Aryan Muni called Agathiar who lived at Pothia Hills and 
composed the earliest Tamil grammar, was cultivated after 
the North Indian Brahmin had planted his influence firm¬ 
ly in the South (“ Cambridge History of India ”, Vol. I 
p. 596). 

The story appears to have originated actually in the 
8th or 9th century a.d. Though in Manimekalai (2 a.d.) 
reference is made to an Agathiar, he is not associated either 
with the Tamil language or its grammar, (/b. ^^>ai>pbiu!r 
iSerr&rr— 


Srinivasa Iyengar (Tamil Studies, Appendix II) wrote 
long ago that, Tholkappiar ‘ has not said anywhere in his 
grammar one word about Agastya, his reputed teacher . 
It has been at least the Tamil custom for an author to begin 
his work with a salutation for his teacher or Acharya. In 
this case the teacher was a divine Rishi and the supposi¬ 
tious writer of the first Tamil grammar. Both of them 
flourished at the same period. It is not understood why 
Tholkappiar should have taken so much trouble to observe 
the usages, to study the Tamil authors and to deduce from 
them the grammatical rules, or why he should have recited, 
his work for the approval and edification of the Academy 
before a fellow student — Athanagottasan, while Agastya 
was its president... But all these throw serious doubts as 
to whether Agastya had really written a Tamil grammar 
and whether Tholkappiar was ever his disciple... No man 
has ever seen Agastya’s grammar... What I am inclined 
to believe is that every myth and tradition connected with 
Agastya with the Tamil language, should have come into 
existence subsequent to the seventh or eighth century A.D. 

The same author has pointed out elsewhere in the 
same treatise that ‘ in the early centuries of the Christian 
7 
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era the Tamils seem to have held that Tamil was an inde¬ 
pendent language’ and that ‘it had nothing to do with 
Sanskrit Tholkappiar himself states in his work that he 
had consulted earlier grammars and poetical works. Tamil 
at this period obviously had already a written language 
and a body of literature. Besides, as Sirinivasa Iyengar 
has shown ‘ Sanskrit words in Tamil must have been so 
few in those days Tholkappiar quotes from Tamil works 
prior to his time and states clearly that special rules were 
not required to deal with foreign words in Tamil — an 
indication that at this period the influence of Sanskrit on 
Tamil was negligible. Sirinivasa Iyengar adds, " It was 
when they (the Tamils) came under Sanskrit culture 
(that was subsequent to the seventh or eighth century 
A.D.) the views of Tamil Scholars began to change. 
Most of them were acquainted with Tamil and Sanskrit. 
It was because Sanskrit was used as a vehicle of religious 
thought during this period, ‘ a partiality or rather a senti¬ 
ment connected with religion induced them to trace Tamil 
from Sanskrit, just as the early European divines tried to 
trace the Western languages from Hebrew ”. 


This is no doubt a charitable explanation, but whether 
or not. It was, at the same time, a planned cultural conspi¬ 
racy on the part of the Aryanised Brahmins to give priority 

A^v Sanskrit, the language of the civilising 

Ai^yans, and to establish an Aryo-Brahmin dominion over 

rnn changed into Aryavarta has to be 

domltr^f' Interference has not been confined to the 
domain of religion and to that of the courts where Brah¬ 
men advisers, but extended 

mountains ^"^‘'"tisation of place names, rivers and 


culture, has been 
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“ It is an acknowledged fact,” says Hewitt in his Notes 
on the Early History of Northern India, p. 216, “ that at 
times the Aryans when naming Dravidian tribes distorted 
original Dravidian names so as to give an Aryan meaning 

Marshall in his book A Phrenologist among the Todas 
states, “ The low state of culture of the Aryans before their 
incursion into India might have contributed a great deal 
to their final acceptance of an easy amalgamation with the 
culture of the Dravidians. It has been suggested long ago 
that prior to their immigration into India, the Aryans of 
that era were probably of a similar stage of culture to the 
Todas 

Tamil gods like Muruga, Tirumal (Mai) were given 
Aryan names like Subramania and Vishnu. Dravidian 
names of rivers, and places had been Aryanised. Even the 
word ‘ Pandai ’ (uawTsmi—), ‘ old ’ in Tamil from which 
the Pandyans derive their name had been changed into 
Pandavas. {jB. <fi. a^ea)^iLJiu!Ti3dT&iT—‘ 

“That the more brawny but thicker witted Aryan 
could learn the extraordinarily difficult language of the 
‘ ill spoken man as the Vedas term the Dravidian, was not 
to be supposed. The Dravidian instead had to learn San¬ 
skrit —Slater Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, p. 61. 


There appears to be some truth in the contention that 
Dravidian scholars who had gained proficiency in Sanskrit^, 
had translated a large number of Tamil works with 
Sanskrit works which in course of time came to be regarded 
as Sanskrit originals. In the book referred to above Slater 
says, “Indian culture, with its special characteristics of 
systematic and subtle philosophical thought, mus have 
come from people of originality developing it. That capa¬ 
city would Lturally be exhibited, also in the evolution of 
laneuace and the purest Dravidian language does exhibit 
^ a higher degree than any other 

Indian language" (.Ibid, p. 33). 
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The apostles of this Aryo-Dravidian synthesis were the 
Brahmins, a priestly caste formed in North India, long after 
the primitive Indo-Aryans occupied it. These priests in all 
probability, were of Dravidian origin, who by virtue of 
their superior knowledge and alleged magical powers 
attributed to them by the Aryans in the Rig-Veda, became 
personae-gratae among the Aryan ruling classes and, parti¬ 
cularly, in the royal households ; and at the same time 
acted as liaison officers between the new comers and the 
original inhabitants of India. The Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad itself acknowledges that of the Aryan speakers who 
were white (sukla), brown or tawny {kapila) and dark or 
black (syama) and who studied the Vedas, the last was the 
cleverest of the three, knowing all the three Vedas, while 
others knew one and two. 


The vedic Aryans did not know the art of writing and 
the alphabet itself was learnt by them from the Dravid’ians. 
The Brahmins of this early age who had gradually acquired 
an Aryan complex could not have suspected that later 
generations would laugh at the puerile myth of their 
m^ing that an Aryan Brahmin had to come down to the 
S and cultivated countries of the Tamils in 

the first Pr language and to compose 

s the Aryan who borrowed, absorbed and gradually 

the prominence eiven tn a .u- India. Apart from 

njns fou„rnr drj:.‘:L‘h:vrc g°' 
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that it is natural to assume that all those who founded 
dynasties in the Indian colonies were Brahmins”. 

In both Funan and Chenla, now known as Cambodia, 
the founders of the early Indian Dynasties, according to 
legend, were Brahmins. Of the art of Funan K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri himself admits that “ The Art of this early 
Hindu State, judged from the geographical distribution of 
the monuments and the motifs that satisfy these conditions 

_ are decidedly of South Indian origin.” (pp. 32, 33, 

South Indian Influences in the Far East.) The ‘ Aryan ’ 
Brahmin was averse to the crossing of the seas, and it was 
the Aryanised Brahmin of the South who was responsible 
for accompanying South Indian colonists to South East 
Aryan countries, and spreading the Agathiar cult and 
creating myths calculated to plant the seeds of Brahminic 
supremacy in these regions. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the well known champion of 
Sanskrit culture has made an attempt, in his History of 
South India to cast doubts on the antiquity of the Tamil 
language and literature and to support the theory that the 
civilisation of the Tamils was largely due to their associa¬ 
tion with the Northern Brahmin. He holds that the Arya- 
nisation of South India must have commenced as early as 
1000 B.c. Taking into consideration the fact that scholars 
today are in general agreement in placing 1500 b.c. as the 
lower limit of the Aryan incursion into India, and that the 
Aryans were a barbarous nomadic people (at the time of 
their entry into India), without either a knowledge of the 
art of writing or a developed religion, it requires a deal 
of credulity either to approve or to accept that within a 
period of a couple of hundred years they had become so 
advanced not merely to be able to develop their own lan¬ 
guage but to study an admittedly more difficult language 
like Tamil, and to teach the Tamils their own language and 
to write its grammar ! 

Sastri himself admits the difficulty of the land-route 
to the South, at this early period. The Aryans of this 
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period had little or no knowledge of the sea, while the 
Dravidians—the Kalingas, Andhras and the Tamils were 
highly advanced sea-faring peoples, and had reached con¬ 
siderable fame as navigators and traders. Recent research 
and scholarship seem to indicate that it must have taken 
considerable time for the Aryan speaking people to achieve 
an appreciable degree of culture and refinement and to 
develop their language. Their cultural progress was 
assured and promoted mainly by their contact with the 
more advanced indigenous peoples of India and as a result 
of the borrowing and absorption of Dravidian culture and 
ideas. 

There is a tradition (Silappadikatam) that even during 
the Mahabharatha war the Tamil kingdoms flourished in 
the South, and that the armies at ICurukshetra were fed 
by the Chera King. The Mahabaratha itself refers to the 
Cheras and the Pandyas of the South, and in particular to 
the wealth and power of the latter kingdom. There is refer¬ 
ence to an Agathiar in the Ramayana as well, and the later 
story that Tholkappiar was a disciple of Agathiar cannot be 
reconciled with the Agathiar of either of these epics, as 
Agathiar of the Ramayana and Tholkappiar belong to two 
different times. 


and how did this legend take shape ? Between 
f centuries of the Christian era, the 
traditional Tamil kingdoms of the Cheras, Cholas and 
andyas came under the sway of the Pallavas, or the 
V Pallava kings were originally worship- 

riiBil Vaishnavism as the court 

late? years th p"i^ language, though in 

and Lean tn became converted to Saivism 

and began to encourage Tamil. It was probably during 
the early stages of the Pallava ascendancy in ordS”? 

'“.S' thJ the 

court scholars of the period, most of whom were Brahmins 

labncaw .ha Agathl^- mylha, and began 
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venerated name like Agathiar in the South with the origin 
of Tamil and its grammar. It is significant that it was 
during this period that the Pallavas extended their influ¬ 
ence to the Indian colonies in South-East Asia, as the 
innumerable Pallava inscriptions and Pallava work of 
Architecture scattered all over these regions would indi¬ 
cate. The Agathiar cult accordingly was carried across and 
popularised in South-East Asian Indian colonists as well 
by the court Brahmins of this period. 

It is well known that the Tamil poets of the Sangam 
period were extremely interested in guarding the purity 
of their language and resisted the incursion of the language 
of the northerner into Tamil. Such was their zeal for the 
preservation of the distinct beauty and composition of 
their language that the Pallava kings had been more or 
less ignored by them and very scant reference made to the 
Pallavas by them in their works. By the time that the 
Pandyans had regained their power, after the Pallava 
ascendancy, these stories seem to have taken such a hold 
that the later Pandyas themselves began to assert that the 
Agathiar was the founder of the Tamil language and the 
preceptor of the Pandyan kings, the early patrons of the 
Tamil Sangam. 



Introduction to Tamil Poetry 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR 

Tamil Literature may be said to fall mainly into 6 
periods:— 

1. Sangam Literature (3rd Sangam Literature)— 

200 B.c. to 200 A.D. 

2. Post-Sangam Literature—200 a.d. to 600 a.d. 

3. Early Mediaeval Literature—600 a.d. to 1200 a.d. 

4. Later Mediaeval Literature—1200 a.d. to 1800 a.d. 

5. Pre-modern Literature—1800 a.d. to 1900 a.d. ^ 

6. Modern Literature—1900 a.d. to the present day. 

In the first period (200 b.c. to 200 a.d.) poets were 
true to Nature and their poems abounded in descriptions 
of natural objects and things, perceived with a keen eye. 
Some of the ancient descriptions about birds and animals, 
trees and creepers found in the works of this period accord 
greatly with what we know of them today after the advent 
of biological sciences. This speaks for the keen powers of 
observation and attention to details of the poets of this age. 
Though prose also should have been composed in this 
period, such prose compositions have not, however, been 
hand^ down to posterity. That there were prose com¬ 
positions in that period could be inferred from a rule con¬ 
tained in Tholka:ppiam classifying the types of prose 
compositions into four. 

The poetical compositions were all collected as several 
anthologies. The names of these anthologies are given 
below ;— 

1 . Ellutokai. 

2 . Pattupattu 

3. Padineijkllkatjakku 
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Ettutokai is the name given to eight big collections. They 
are:— 


1. Nairiijai 

2. Kuruntokai 

3. Aihkurunuru 

4. Kalittokai 


5. Akananuru 

6. Purananu£U 

7. Padirrupattu 

8. Paripa(^al 


Opinion is not unanimous in assigning all the eighteen 
smaller works (going by the name of Padinenkilkanakku) 
to the same age as the preceding two collections. Works 
such as Naladiyar ar*i found on closer scrutiny to belong to 
a later age than the second century a.d. Thirukkural, 
however, is one of the works comprised in Padineijkil- 
kanakku which can be placed in a century not later than 
the second century a.d. 


Pattupattu or Ten Idylls is a collection of 10 long 
poems of agaval metre. The work consists of the follow¬ 


ing : — 

1. Th irumur ukarrupa ijai 

2. Cirupanarrupacjai 

3. Perumpanirpadai 

4. Porunararrupa(Jai 

5. Kuttar Arrupadai or 

Malaipadukadam 


6. Mullaipattu 

7. Kurinjipattu 

8. Maduraikanji 

9. Pattinapalai 
10. Nedunalvadai 


These major poems fall mainly into two categories, 
namely, those that describe the prowess and valour and 
generosity of kings and chieftains of those times and those 
that describe the domestic life of the people of the time. 
Of course, there are also poems among these which ^e 
praises of the Almighty. However, in the religious poetry 
like Thirumurukarrupadai and Paripadal. descriptions o 
the landscape give a pecuUar colour and splendo'”; 
whole work. Purananuru and Padirrupattu give an 
account of the ways in which one king fought with anoth^ 
and the ways in which chieftains and warriors 
in the wars of the times and the ways in which messengers 

8 
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and ambassadors were sent and the ways in which wealthy 
people made gifts to the learned and the needy. There are 
plenty of references to the impartial way in which the 
kings of the time ruled their respective parts of the coun¬ 
try. The collections in the EJtutokai series are mainly 
concerned with courtship, elopement, marriage with or 
without approval of the parents, wedded life, marital 
estrangements, reconciliation, happiness and joy. Each 
one of the poems in these collections looks like a short 
story in verse form. The terseness with which the inci- 
dents have been narrated and the hidden meanings and 
suggestiveness of words occurring in these poems deserve 
special notice. 


Arrupadai is a type of poem by which, generally speak¬ 
ing needy persons would be told how they could approach 
a generous and beneficent lord and how the speaker him¬ 
self had enjoyed the hospitality of that lord. This type 
therefore lent itself freely to a narration of the achieve¬ 
ments of the king concerned, chieftain or a wealthy person 
or God. These poems have a special interest for those 
that want to study the topography of the Tamil country. 
In every one of these poems the regions of the jungle, 
mountain, fields and the sea are vividly described, together 
with the occupations and avocations and pastimes of the 
different sections of the population inhabiting those 
regions. Mullaipattu contains special descriptions of the 
orest region and gives a masterly and vivid picture of a 
woman, separated from her lover, bearing the burden of 
separation with fortitude. Kurinjipattu contains a beauti- 
ful ^scription of the region of the hills and is noted for 
the marvellous way in which it has described the flora of 

w^y S^Xch traditional 

her. Maduraikanji bears witness to the hanov wav Tn 

in Madurai, the capital city of the Pandyas. PattiL. 

1 so contains similar descriptions pertaining "to 
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Kaveri pugum paftinain, the capital city of the Chplas. 
The hero in the poem describes the seat of the capital of 
the Cholas and says that even if he were to get that capi¬ 
tal city he would not allow himself to be separated from his 
beloved wife. Netjunalvatjai describes the camp life of a 
king who, amidst his warriors and generals, walks about in 
the dead of night praising their valiant deeds of the day 
and encouraging their further efforts for the morrow. 

Among the works comprised in Padineijkilkanakku, 
Thirukkural and Nala^iyar deserve special mention. These 
two works have been rendered into [English by late 
Rev. G. U. Pope. There are several other translations of 
Thirukkural in English. Rev. H. A. Popley has brought 
out the essence of the teachings of Thiruvalluvar, the 
author of Thirukkural in a little book. This is a work of 
great importance as it reflects the thoughts, feelings and 
aspirations of the Tamil people. This work, though re¬ 
ferring to the prevalent thought of other sects living at 
that time, contains the quintessence of Tamilian thought 
on conduct in life. Dr. Albert Schweitzer stated that 
Thirukkural represents a marked degree of progress in the 
development of Indian or Asiatic thought and that the self- 
affirmation insisted upon in Thirukkural is contrary to self¬ 
negation contemplated in some of the Upanishads. He 
praised Thiruvaljuvar for putting ethics of action higher 
than the ethics of inner perfection. The fact that Thiru- 
vaJluvar stressed the importance of being kind to other peo¬ 
ple and other creatures of the creation, that Thiruvaljuvar 
enjoined on us that we should bear in mind how other peo¬ 
ple would react to every one of our actions and that we 
should learn how to live and how to let others live are 
enough to vouchsafe an honoured place for him among the 
great sages of the time. 

Nala(Jiyar contains 400 verses in venba metre referring 
to the general conduct in life for an ascetic and a house¬ 
holder. These verses are said to have been composed by 
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several Jain saints and there is much influence of Thiruk- 
kural noticed in these quadruplets. 

The second period—200 a.d. to 600 a.d. is probably a 
dark period in which either many compositions were not 
made, or if made, were not preserved. The political state 
of affairs of the country (the country came under the 
power of a foreign clan—^the Pallavas) and the internecine 
warfare should be responsible for the paucity of output. At 
the same time, mention must necessarily be made of the 
five great Tamil epics, many of which appear to have been 
composed in this period. The place of honour goes to 
Cilappadikaram (or the Epic of the anklets) written by 
IJangb Atigal. Manimekalai (or the epic of the waistlet), 
Civaka Chintamaiji, Valaiyapathi and Kupdalakesi are the 
other four great epics, some of which however were com¬ 
posed still later. 


The period 600 to 1200 a.d. may be put down as the 
period of religious revival, for it is in this age that hosts of 
compositions on religious themes were composed by the 
Saiva Saints and Vaishnava Saints. These were preceded 
by Saint Tirumular who was the doyen of the Agamic 
faith and Siddhars like Korakkar and Sivavakkiar who 
represent the dissenters of the Vedic faith. It is in this 
period that the four great Saiva Samayacharyar (Appar, 
Sambandar, Sundarar and Manickavachakar) lived and 
composed their devotional poems which are noteworthy 
not only from a philosophical point of view but also from 
the literary point of view. It is in this period that the 
twelve great Vaishnava Alw^s lived and gave of their 
best in regard to the hymns to Vishnu. These poems also 
are worthy of study from both philosophical and literary 
points of view. A war poem called “ Kalingattu Parani ” 
was also composed by Jayahkondar who lived in the time 

century a.d.) and this poem is 
sigmficant from historical and lyrical points of view. It 
contains the genealogy of many of the Chola kings, alludes 
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to their wars and conquests and finally pays a tribute to 
Karui^akara Toij<Jaiinan, who as the Commandar-in-Chief 
of Kulottunga’s army, defeated the Telugus at the battle of 
Kalingam. The poem is exquisite in its descriptions of the 
march, the battle, the victory of the Tamils and the retreat 
of the defeated Telugus. One can see for oneself how the 
artist Jayahkou<Jar has used his tools of similies, meta¬ 
phors, hyperboles, personification etc., in this masterpiece. 
It is in this period again that Sekkilar and Kambar, the 
authors of Periapurausm and Kamba Ramayaijam respec¬ 
tively lived. Periapuranam mentioning the deeds of 63 
Saiva Saints is a Tamil epic which can stand comparison 
with any other classical poem or epic of other countries. It 
is not the stories contained in this work that are so remark¬ 
able as the way in which they have been told. Again, it 
is not the matter contained in Kamba Ramayanam that has 
the foremost appeal but the manner in which the story has 
been told. Kamban has not translated Ramayanam from 
the original, but the story of Rama contained in his Rama¬ 
yanam is a new creation. Kamban was a master-mind who 
understood the psychology of the characters he was depict¬ 
ing. Ottakuthar, Kalamekam and other poets of this age 
have given valuable poems which are worth a study even 
today. 

In the next period (1300 to 1700) appeared Villiputhur 
Alwar and Arunagirinathar, two great exponents of the 
Vaishnavite and Saivite cults respectively. Their poems 
have a great appeal to the ear and consequently to the 
mind and to the heart. They were preceded by a host of 
eminent writers who expounded the principles of Saivite 
religion and Vaishnavite religion. It is m this period that 
Sivagnana Botham by Meikau<?a Tevar and Sivagnana 
Siddhiar by Umapathi Sivam, which represent the quint¬ 
essence of Dravidian religious thought, were given. 

Robert de Nobili arrived in Goa round about 1610 a.d. 
and assumed the name of Tattuva Bodha Swami and con- 
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tributed greatly to Tamil Literature by his prose writings. 
Umaru Pulavar, a convert to Islaixi, composed in this cen¬ 
tury “ Chirapurai?am ” an epic depicting the life and 
adventures of Mahomed the Prophet. 

(Thayumanavar composed several psalms in the 18th 
century A.D. which have received admiration and approba¬ 
tion because of the broadened and cosmopolitan outlook 
which he had taken. He has shown in his poems how there 
could be a happy combination and blending of Siddhanta 
and Vedanta. 


Constantius Beschi alias Virama Munivar arrived at 
Goa in 1708 a.d. and threw his lot in the midst of the 
Tamils and composed several catechisms and prose trea¬ 
tises, including the story of Guru Noodle, the simple. He 
composed also an epic called Tempavani in which the life 
of St. Joseph has been marvellously told. The Lexicon, 
entitled Chatura Akarathi ” which he compiled also 
marks a milestone in the history of lexicons in Tamil. 


Arumuga Navalar of Jaffna and Ramalinga Adigal of 
the South Arcot District contributed greatly to the thought 
influenced the public in a large measure in 
the 19th century. Arumuga Navalar was a prose writer 
par excellence and Ramalinga Swamigal was an inspired 
writer of devotional poetry of the period. The latter was 
noted for the simple and unostentatious way in which he 
the general public and his po^s were not only 
classes but also for the "masses. He pro- 
pounded the view that God comes to the rescue not Sily 

down trlXT ^ hut also of the unlearned, 

s^daram pm “^^^^tiated. Maha Vidwah Mlnakshi- 

and fud^d i” ® the 19th century, 

peers wL ^ «^ere quantity of poetry he has no com- 

pLces whierdid Sthalapuranam for 

Places which did not enjoy such privileges before. 

th. ? the foremost star that glitters in 

the finnamem ia Subran,a,ia BhSrathi, ,he N^lonll 
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who sang and worked for the political independence of our 
country. He threw in his lot with the political sufferers 
of his time and spent 10 years of his precious life (he did 
not live longer thaij 40 years of age) in banishment at 
Pondicherry. It is there that he composed the bulk of his 
poems which led the people of Tamil Nad to glory and free¬ 
dom. He wanted to unfetter the Tamil Muse from the 
shackles of rigid grammar from which she was suffering 
and consequently wrote poems in a simple and readable 
Tamil, without caring very much for the cold and rigid 
rules of prosody and rhetoric. Before his advent, people 
were prone to judge that poetry which was obscure and 
unintelligible as the best. Bharathi was the first to give 
the death-knell to this kind of attitude and there are today 
several young and old poets who have followed him in the 
wake and whose contributions to literature are tending to 
be great and are promising. Kavimaiii Desikavinayakam 
Pijlai wrote exquisite poetry in a simple way and his poems 
have a special appeal to children. Namakkal Kavignar, 
Ramalingam Pillai, who had the honour of being made the 
Poet Laureate of the Madras State, also contributed great¬ 
ly by his poems to the onmarch towards freedom. Bharathi- 
dasan, is a disciple of late Subramanya Bharathi, as is evi¬ 
dent by his very name. Sometimes, he out-Herods Herod 
by his compositions. His poems have a special appeal to 
those that are anxious about social reforms in our country. 
He writes about the common man, the tiller of the soil, the 
hewer of wood and the drawer of water rather than about 
the wealthy or the powerful. Yogi SuddhSnanta Bharatiar 
is also widely known as a writer of both poetry and prose. 
Many of his poems are capable of being set to music. Vani- 
dasan and Mugb Arasan are two other budding poets of 
this time. 

Now, I shall give some extracts from poetry represen¬ 
tative of the various periods. 

The noble ideals for which one lived are mentioned by 
one of the poets of the third Sangam period (Pereyin 
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Mimivalar) whose poem is one of the 400 poems found in 
the collection entitled “ Purananuru Speaking of a 
Pandya by name Nambi Ne<jlunceUan who had just died 
he says, (Puram, Verse 239) 

“^He was wedded to a tine wife. He wore the 
choicest of flowers. He anointed himself with all pleasant 
odours. But he utterly destroyed all his enemies. He 
praised his friends. Because a man was mighty, he 
never played second Addle to hhn. Because a man was 
meek, he never over-imposed himself on him. Never 
did he beg of anybody. But never did he decline to 
give to those in want. Quite renowned was he at the 
king’s court He faced bravely the armies that came 
against him and routed the enemies that were retreating. 

He was skilled in all the four kinds of warfare (the 
infantry, the elephantry, the charioteers and the 
horses.) He broke several honey pots for his friends. 

He sumptuously fed his songsters. Never did he speak 
a dubious word. Thus did he live, doing all that should 
be done. So let him be buried or let him be burnt. 

It does not matter, because he has established his repu¬ 
tation already in this world. " 


• u bas the message that one can 

either be a householder or an ascetic and yet prosper well 
and attain bliss. Sometimes, stray verses from Thiruk- 
^al.are cited to show that Thiruvajluvar placed the life 
of an ascetic over and above the life and doings of a man 
pursuing dornestic life. Yet one can cite authority for the 
other view also as follows : — 

^be householder 

who not swerving from virtue, helps the ascetic in his way 

SnvS to pass un- 

S (contmuaUy) does some good will Lve by 

such conduct a great stone by which he can stop the 
approach of further births. ^ 
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He has laid stress on the attitude of the heart rather 
than on the externals of religion. In Kura} 34 he says 
whatever is done with a spotless mind is virtue ; all else is 
vain show. In another place (in Kural 280) he says that 
there is no use of a shaven crown or of tangled hair, if one 
abstains from such deeds as the wise have condemned. 

The message of Thiruvajluvar is not pessimistic but 
optimistic. He has asked us to brave dangers, and to stand 
four square to all the winds that blow. More than this, 
he has asked us to be cheerful under adverse circum¬ 
stances. (see for instance KuraJ 621—^If troubles come, 
simply laugh ; there is nothing like laughter which can 
overcome sorrow). In another place, he pities people who 
cannot be cheerful at all. In Kura} 99 he says. To those 
who cannot rejoice, the wide world is buried in darkness 
even in broad daylight ”. One of the ways in which one 
can be cheerful is to avoid wrath. He asks in Kura} 294, 
“ Is there a greater enemy than anger, which kills both 
laughter and joy ? ” Sometimes, Thiruvajluvar is looked 
upon as having underlined the inexorable nature of fate. 
Though in a chapter (Chap. 38) he has stressed the im¬ 
portance of fate and though in the concluding couplet of 
that chapter he has asked “ What is stronger than fate ? 
If we think of an expedient to avert it, it will appear through 
that expedient itself ”, in other places he has held up the 
free will of man (as in Chap. 62 on manly effort), where in 
the concluding couplet he says, ‘‘they who strive hard 
without fatigue or desperation or delay will vanquish fate 
and throw it out. ” In four chapters, especially, (Chapters 
60 to 63), entitled “ On Energy, Against Idleness, On Manly 
Effort, On Perseverence in spite of difficulties ” he has laid 
the greatest emphasis possible on the free will of man and 
has removed the misconception that man is God s sport and 
that all his doings have been pre-ordained or pre-deter- 
mined. Thiruvalluvar has stressed the importance of good 
conduct in life. His Chapter on propriety of conduct 
(Chap. 14) is weU worth a complete study. 

9 
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Kalittokai contains fine lyrical poems on love. At tHe 
same time, they present to us high ideals in life and satisfy 
the condition that true poetry must have high seriousness. 
In poem No. 10, the maid of a lady-in-love, while describing 
the desert region through which the lover has to pass, 
states that the desert is full of dry, leafless, tall trees. In 
this connection, the similies used by her are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. Even as a poor man, though young, cannot en¬ 
joy happiness and consequently becomes despondent, the 
branches of the trees have withered. Just as the wealth of 
a narrow minded miser is useless to others, the shade of 
the tree is absolutely useless to those that might resort to 
the tree for any shelter. Even as a man who has been rude 
to others has consequently suffered in reputation, the roots 
of the tree are affected by the rudeness of the blazing sun. 
Just as the shelter given by the ruler of a kingdom who 
persecutes and tortures his subjects due to greed of money 
IS useless, the shade given by the tall withered trees is 
absolutely useless. 

In another verse, the trees which blossom forth finely 
and fully are compared to the wealth of a tireless persever¬ 
ing man (poem 35). 


In yet another poem (No. 125) people who do surrepti¬ 
tious things apparently because of their notion that no one 
sees them at the time, are required to remember that after 
^ they cannot escape the prickings of their conscience. 

Wer addressed by a maid to the 

lover of her beloved friend. 

his beloleT!"'" romantic scenes. A lover finds 

ThoV ^ i ® poem commences (No. 116). 

to Lave w She appeals to him 

Shi teTk him tW T' ""gry at the moment, 

she woL5 nn! ^hus worrying her 

pounce upon him just as a cow would pounce 
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upon a person who touches the new-born calf. And he 
tells her “ I do not mind whether your mother comes or 
your father comes or others come. If only you will have 
mercy on me I will remain unaffected. She speaks further 
as follows: — 

“ You do not pay heed to my words but insist on say¬ 
ing that you want me and bandy word for word with me. 
Unabashed, you are coming to the place where I go with 
the milking bowl ”. In this way, the girl is supposed to 
have indicated the place for their secret meeting. 

Another girl had been in love with a teen-aged boy. 
They had met before but have not been married yet. She 
describes her dream in one of the poems (No. 128). She met 
him and asked why he had given her up contrary to the' 
promise held out by him before. And he touched her and said 
that he would never thereafter be separated from her. She 
asked him with tears 4ow he had forgotten the pleasures 
of her bedside and he replied, “ O, how is it that you have 
become caged and confined like the pea-hen ? ” So say¬ 
ing he fell at her feet. Taking the flower garland from her 
head, she beat him with it as though she were beating him 
with a stick, and he trembled and asked “What wrong 
have I done to deserve this ? Are’nt you a fool ? This 
dream she narrates to her maid and says that because she 
has dreamt thus, her beloved friend is sure to come back. 
In this hope, she says that she is alive. 

In another poem (No. 110) which is in the nature of a 
dialogue between the lover and his beloved of the forest 
region the similies used are significant. The girl says, I 
allowed you to touch me but you want to embrace me. And 
you think that the woman who gives her cup of butter¬ 
milk out of charity also will give butter for the mere ask¬ 
ing ? • He replies “ Just as the rope in the churning stick 
goes to and fro, my mind, despite my efforts, is in the pro¬ 
cess of going to you, returning to me and again going back 
to you. Just as the cow, even during day time does not 
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want to stir out of the stable out of love and concern for 
the new-born calf, my mind would never go away from 
here leaving you. You have taken away my life and spirit 
with you, just as butter has been removed from the milk 
after churning. How can I live without you ? ” She re¬ 
plies, “ What a pity ! You dare tell me things such as that 
without me you wouldn’t live. Don’t you see that my re¬ 
latives are there ? Go, I will pass along this side tomorrow 
ako for grazing of the calf ”. The idea is that she has 
given him hope of meeting on the morrow. 


The author of Cilappadikdram was IJanko AtikaJ, the 
younger brother of Chenkuttuvan, the Chera King. He 
had renounced the world in order that the -vorus uttered 
by an astrologer that he would become king might not 
come true. He thought that if he were to become king 
it would be to the detriment of his elder brother. He was 
of such a lovable and selfless disposition. He lived the life 
of an ascetic and years later comp^ed this epic. 

Ilanko must have had before him a crude outline of 
the story of Kovalan’s life. He has raised the story to the 
epic level by incorporating into the work supernatural 
events which, however, are made to appear probable, 
n instance, are the words addressed to the Sun- 

d by Kannaki and his answer proclaiming from the 
heavens that her husband was not a thief. 

PayUrai velip paduporul niariythi 
KayakaUrc celvan§ kalvano enkai>avan ? 

asked Kaiujaki, and straight came the reply 

K^vand allan kamnkayarkaij mataray 
Ollcri unnuin ivvur. 


A poet thinks of acts and events greater and more histori¬ 
cal than a historian can record. 

represents the type of Tamil 
manhood which assumes heroic stature when wronged. 
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The very sight of her in the court of the king, forlorn, dis- 
nnayed and furious was enough to strike a note of terror 
into the hearts of the king and his men. That scene truly 
evokes pity and fear. Her innocent husband had been 
murdered without proper enquiry. She knew that her 
husband had not stolen the anklets of the queen ; she knew 
that by mistaking her own anklets for the queen’s he had 
been killed. She could not rest until she proved that her 
husband was not guilty. Her strength was the strength 
of hundred as she was pure. Hence when she appeared 
before the king she spoke in a reproachful language : 

Tera manna ceppuvatudaiyfn ; 

Narriram padara korkai vSnte ! 

When the Pandyan king asked her who she was and what 
business brought her there, her reply was given in such a 
manner as to give us the impression that she knew the pro¬ 
cedure of the court. She began by describing the place 
of her origin, mentioned the names of her husband and his 
father and gave out her own name. She said to him, ‘ My 
husband came to your city with a view to setting up a busi¬ 
ness, O I valiant king ! He came here to sell the ornament 
worn by me at the ankle but alas ! he has been killed ”. 
These words are replete with significance- They imply 
that she and her husband had passed through several 
forests where wild beasts roam and that they who had 
emerged safe through the thick woods and deserts had 
suffered injury in a city inhabited by human beings and 
ruled over by the Pandyan king. They imply further that 
a king who was responsible for killing a guiltless person 
cannot be deemed valiant and that after all it was for the 
ornament of her foot (and not the head) that KSvalan her 
husband had been the victim. 

The moment she proved with the aid of her matching 
anklet that her husband was not the thief the Pandya king 
repented and fell down dead. The language in which this 
is couched is remarkable for its poetic beauty: — 
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T^ta kudaiyan Talarnta cenkolan 
Poncey koUan tancor k6Ua 
Y&no arasan yane kalvan 
Manpatai kakkum Tenpulam kaval 
Enmutal pilaittatu keduka en ayulena 
Mannavan mayanki vUntanane. 

As soon as the king saw the diamond spurting from 
the broken anklet, he became conscious of his mistake and 
regarded him as one who was no longer fit to rule the land, 
as one who has failed to give succour to the helpless, as one 
whose sceptre.has weakened. He exclaimed “Am I a 
king ? No, I am the thief. The pride with which we, the 
Pandyas, have been guarding all the creatures against evil 
is gone, gone with me ! Let me die ! ” This is but my im¬ 
perfect rendering in English of a portion of the Tamil 
original, 

MANICKAVACHAKAR, in one of his devotional 
lyrics speaks to his nund accosting it as a mind comparable 
to a corpse. He says further, “ O! Guideless Mind ! You 
do not dance, nor do you sing of the Lord of cosmic Dance. 
You have no love for Him. Should you not sing with great 
fervour ? Are you not worried with the burden of your 
sins ? You don’t bow ! You don’t cherish the Feet of the 
Lord ! Nor do you offer flowers at the Feet of the Lord ! 
You never seek Him ! You don’t roam about the streets in 
search of Him. I wonder what to do! ’’ (poem 35). 

In another verse, he compares himself to Yama, the 
Destroyer who after coming into conflict with the Lord 
actually surrendered himself and gained His Feet (while 
capturing the life of Markandeya). That is to say, 
Manickavachakar alluded to the time when he had not 
completely done devotional and pious deeds and yet was 
hoping to receive the grace of God by occasionally offend¬ 
ing Him. He appeals to God in another verse (No. 54) 
to shower His grace on him in the following manner :_ 

“i^-knowing Lord ! Nectar ! Do you take me, this 
slave, into you fold because I am learned ? When you 
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showered your bliss on me, did you not see that I was 
ignorant ? O ! God ! whether I am a learned man or not, 
give me your grace. ” In another verse (No. 98) of Thiru- 
chathakam, he points out the totally undeserving nature of 
man to receive heavenly bliss and the sweet, condescending 
attitude of the Almighty who was anxious to bestow it on 
man. He says, “ I have no enduring love of you, O !. Sweet 
Lord ! You have made me, however, a disciple of yours 
by the skill with which you can make fine fruits of hard 
stones. There is no bound to your gracefulness. What¬ 
ever I might do or whatever I might take, O ! Lord, I 
beseech you to bless me and to show me your feet. In 
another place (verse No. 407) he implores the Lord to for¬ 
give his sins and to rescue him. He says thus :—“ O ! Lord, 
who has conquered the foes and subdued them and made 
even an ornament of them ! O ! Lord ! who, out of grace, 
has taken the burden of bearing the Ganga on your head ! 
When I do abhorrent things out of my nature to err, you 
will, out of your generosity, forgive me. By your grace, 
let there be no more birth for me. I am your slave. I will 
surrender myself. ” 

In yet another place (verse No. 94) Manickavachakar 
is hopeful that if he wept bitterly he would obtain God’s 
grace. He speaks, “ I am a phantom ; my heart is nothing ; 
my love is false. Yet, wicked as I am, if I pray and weep 
I can attain you. O ! Sweet Lord, Sweet as honey. Sweet 
as Nectar and Sweet as sugar-crush. O ! Almighty ! Tell 
me how I can attain you and bless me J 

KULASEKARA ALWAR in his devotional songs 
addressed to the Lord Vishnu (Perumal Thirumozhi—5th 
decade) makes a fervent appeal for obtaining His grace 
pointing out his own helplessness if God does not come to 
his rescue. He says, “ There is no succour but your own 
Feet, O ! Lord of Vittuvakodu. If you do not destroy my 
distress where else can I find shelter ? Even if the tender 
child’s own mother casts it aside out of great wrath, the 
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child looks up to her for being restored to her favour. Like¬ 
wise, even if you frown on me I will hold you dear 

“ Even if the surgeon uses his surgical tools, the patient 
looks up to him with love for the curing of the disease. 
Likewise, even if you try me with tribulations and troubles 
I will only look up to you for your kind grace 

‘ O ! Lord of Vittuvak6<jlu, where can I find refuge ex¬ 
cept at your sacred Feet ? After straying in all directions 
over the ocean just as a bird comes back to the mast of the 
ship for perching, wherever I might wander I shall be 
coming back to you, beseeching your kind grace. ” 

That KAMBAR has understood the psychology of the 
characters he was portraying can be borne out by one of 
the padalams in AyOdhya Kandam (Kaikeyi Culvinai 
pa^alam). Here according to the story, Kaikeyi remind¬ 
ing Dasarathan of his two old boons persuades him to send 
away to the forest his dear son, Hama by one of those boons 
and gets the kingdom for her own son, Bharathan by the 
other. The art with which this incident is narrated is 
worthy of admiration. Kaikeyi is represented as having 
been determined in her mind about the two boons she was 
pressing. Though Dasarathan voluntarily granted those 
boons at an earlier time when she had assisted him in one 
of his wars by charioteering for his sake and though now 
on being reminded he has willingly agreed to grant them, 
when he was told about the two actual boons H^quired of 
him, he hesitated. He tried to persuade her not to be 
stubborn in regard to her pound of flesh. When persua¬ 
sion failed he was about to be aggressive. He fretted and 
fumed and said that he would kill all women because they 
might be as cruel as his own wife. For sometime, he vascil- 
lated between keeping the word and deviating from it. He 
Mys, “ How cruel is Duty ! Will not truth die ? ” So saying 
he falls down. All this is because of his inordinate love for 
his first and dear son, Rama. So, now he tries to escape 
from the promise. He falls at the feet of Kaikeyi and im- 
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plores her to withdraw her second request, namely that 
Rama should go to the forest. But Kaikeyi is firm and 
reminds him of his honour of keeping up his word. She 
reminds him of the line of kings (to which he belongs) who 
were all anxious to keep up their honour in their own 
days. Dasarathan had desired that Rama should become 
king. He had made that announcement in the open court. 
What is to come of that word ? He feels frustrated and 
thwarted. There ensues a conflict in his mind regarding 
the line of action he is to choose. He becomes angry and 
hates Kaikeyi who thwarts him. He tries to place the 
blame for the thwarting on persons who are not responsible 
for this situation at all. He has now to choose between 
moral and less moral modes of conduct. Ultimately, he 
prefers the remote goal to the nearer goal. After a period 
of conflict, indecision, vascillation and struggle within him¬ 
self he decides to keep his word. The choice is due to his 
character and will power. He therefore wills to do that 
which he does not want to do. Thus it is that he ultimate¬ 
ly agrees to sending away Rama to the forest. Already he 
has granted the other boon, namely, that Bharatha should 
rule the kingdom. It is marvellous to find that Kamban 
has applied these processes in the delineation of the charac¬ 
ter of Dasarathan. 

SUBRAMANIA BHARATHI pleaded for the emanci¬ 
pation of women, who out of false notions which developed 
in mediaeval society were put down as chattels or slaves. 
In one of his poems on womanhood he says. Let us dance 
saying let womanhood flourish ; let us dance saying 
let womanhood conquer The terms Mother and Wife 
invoke in us a tenderness, happiness and joy, 

<« jjQi us dance peacefully saying let love live long , 
let us clap our hands and bless real love ; we can be free 
from distress only because of womanhood ,’ Is not woman 
mother of mighty heroes ? The suckling child imbibes 
strength from Mother; the wife’s words bring honour to 
10 
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man; women’s duties drive away destruction ; let us clasp 
our hands and merrily dance”. 

“ Let us raise our shoulders and dance saying ‘ obei¬ 
sance to Mother ’; let us praise the loving doves; at the 
behest of a woman of the fine waist we will pull asunder 
hundreds of hills 

“ Let our cymbals ring with the note ‘ obeisance 
to Mother ’; let our fiutes play the note ‘ Bowing to 
Mother ’; at the behest of the loving women of charming 
eyes we will soar above the winds and offer threat to the 
heavens. ” 


In another place (Bharathi Sixty-Six) he again puts 
in a strong plea for the uptiftment of women. He asks, “ If 
we want to subdue our own wives, should we enslave the 
entire other sex ? Should we not regard our Mother who 
begot us and brought us up as a real Goddess ? O ! unkind 
friends ? ” 


Bharathi’s poems are noteworthy because of the spirit 
of courage which they instil into the people. In his famous 
poem entitled “ No Fear ”, he starts saying “ No Fear, No 
Fear, there is absolutely No Fear. Even if the whole world 
marches against us, no fear, no fear, there is absolutely no 
fear ; Even if the world slanders us treating us lightly, no 
fear, no fear, there is absolutely no fear. Even if we are 
reduced to begging alms, no fear, no fear, there is absolute¬ 
ly no fear. Even if all our dear friends are lost, no fear, 
no fear, there is absolutely no fear ”. 

Even when lovely ladies send their ogling glances, 
no fear, no fear, there is absolutely no fear. Even when 
oving friends bring poison and feed no fear, no fear, there 
IS absolutely no fear. 


spears are hurled against us, no 
ear, no fear there is absolutely no fear. Even when the 
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I will now brieSy allude to a folk song composed by 
Bharathi Dasan in order to show how dexterously he puts 
modem ideas into the mouths of his speakers. He sings, 
“ Brother, there is no caste; there is no man who is high 
nor low; look at our Thirukkural which has come to 
remove our moss ; brother, justice is the same to all, to all 
those who live in this broad world. Justice is the same to 
woman and to man. ” 

“ Dear brother, your discerning knowledge is but the 
green light signal for you ; with that green light you must 
seek the proper path. Brother, there is no fear, if you are 
on the right path. Beware of hypocrisy! beware! 
beware ! ” 

These are but a few representative specimens intended 
to introduce Tamil poetry to the readers. 



Worship in Spirit and Truth 

(The following translation of a verse of Taimanavar 

by Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan is to be found in the 

Stratford Anthology of Favourite Quotations of Eminent 

Men and Women, compiled by Ronald Petrie, (George G, 

Harrap, p. 176). 

Oiuiii(^ihuir atir^uiiT 

luirear^ji 

cM0Oarir@ jBeniDfifiQfiQi ^saresra^dr CojofldiQSar 
dsiruj.Oiucueu/rib 

a><9raj(ra£«of)& 

jEilL.iru} adojpQfi^ ff-u>iu(San u).sQeira}irp 
jBfiQ^iusu OmpOpiLKuOuisir 
Qpiiif^p Qpin^i’fiQpjSi- a]jfid£li_Qj jSforpQ^^ 

Qfiuifciatgqyib Qu(i^w^f)iatni) 
tuirfi^w QjeL'a)QQi/r0 fippirSI iSeitULair 
Qiudr «nps(s (ifidraTQfi^(Su>d) 

6UU0M(ja eop^sirp OosASani^ar 

s«OTi_an' QajsuirCaLCiirssT aj^Qojeifliij ^ira&jiu 
00^100 0-eSQg^tu(s^aiirib. 

What is That which of Grace is full, which is neither here 
nor there only, but is everywhere as the Fullness of 
Peace ? 

What is That which, willing myriads of worlds to float in 
the expanse of Its Grace, is the Life of all things 
living ? 

What is That which the mind cannot grasp and speech 
cannot define ? 

What is That which exists impartially, while countless 
Creeds in every land claim It, each as its own ? 

Amid such contending claims, what is That which endlessly 
is Knowledge, Love and Power ? 

What is That whose bourne is without day or night ? 

That indeed is soul-satisfying ! 

That let us worship, deeming all things visible as Pheno¬ 
mena in the expanse of the Silent Spirit, 



Official Language of the 
Indian Union 

Proceedings of the Union Language 
Convention of South India 

A big convention of prominent public men of South India 
today made a unanimous demand that English should continue as 
the official language of the Indian Union. The Convention also 
wanted that the Constitution should be amended to achieve this 
purpose. 

A Seven-man Committee of Action with Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. M. Ruthnaswami, Messrs. 
P, Kodanda Rao, P. T. Rajan, A. Subbiah and S. Chellaswami was 
appointed to get the demand of the Convention accepted by the 
Government of India. 

The large gathering of politicians, businessmen and educa¬ 
tionists, heard for over three hours at the Srinivasa Sastri Hall, 
Mr. Mirza Ismail, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Rajaji and others 
advance forcible arguments in favour of their demand that the 
Central Government should give up its proposal to adopt Hindi as 
the official language. 

“English Ever. Hindi Never a slogan coined by Mr. P. 
Kodanda Rao for the Convention—formed the central theme of the 
speeches. 

Mr. Mirza Ismail, in an outspoken speech, declared emphati¬ 
cally that Hindi was not and would never become a truly national 
language in the sense that a language was national in its own right, 
historic process and natural acceptance. Imposition of such a lan¬ 
guage, which was essentially alien to large numbers of people, would 
mar a sense of oneness. 

Dr. Ramaswami Iyer, making generous use of his experien^s 
during his world travels and citing instances of other countries 
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asserted that English should be there if they desired advancement 
politically, scientifically and culturally. 

Dr. Ramaswami Iyer, who was repeatedly cheered by the 
gathering, quoted the constitutional provision on Hindi itself against 
the present “ official language ” policy of the Government of India. 

C. R.’s Call to State Government 

Rajaji, who has been spearheading the movement against 
replacement of English, sounded a note of warning to the State 
Government that the battle against Hindi would be lost, if they 
accepted Hindi alongside English. No battle was won by following 
the path of least resistance, Rajaji said. 

He added : “ Our Government has followed me line of least 
resistance. It may solve the immediate problem of friction but it 
would never solve the problem of understanding. It was not good 
to compromise and the State’s suggestion would bring in lot of 
difficulties later on.” 

Equally stem was Rajaji’s warning to people “ pp in the North ” 
against their attempts to force Hindi in the name of patriotism. 
Rajaji would never believe that they were motivated by a desire 
to dominate but even if they had that desire, they would be well 
advised to leave the status quo to continue. 

A message from Dr. M. R. Jayakar expressed complete agree¬ 
ment with the views of the Convention. The message received from 
the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs and others were read by 
Mr. S. Chellaswami. 


Big Crowd 

Admission to the Convention was confined to delegates and 
to invitees only. But the importance of the subject and the rare 
combinaUon of personalities participating in the convention drew 
a siMble crowd of youthful intellects ouside who for a while raised 
loud protestations against being kept out. The Sastry HaU proved 
too m^equate for the purpose and the crowd had to be pacified by 
wme temg allowed to squeeze themselves into the already crowded 
hall and others being provided on the ground floor. Loud speaker 
arrangemcot was made even outside. ^ 
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Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, Cbairmao of the Reception Committee, 
in the course of his speech pleaded for driving away unnecessary 
issues from consideration. The issue now was about the official 
language and not about the national language and considering the 
question from that standpoint, there was hardly any room for im¬ 
porting sentiment or emotion. They had to consider the question 
of language as an instrument of administration for official and poli¬ 
tical work, from a purely utilitarian point of view. The question 
really was whether or not the use of English as official language 
facilitated administration and whether substitution of any other 
Indian language would be more useful than English as an instrument 
of administration. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy pointed out that one of the arguments used 
by the Official Language Commission for substitution of Hindi for 
English was that the country’s administration was now being carried 
on in a language which was not understood by 90 jjcr cent of the 
people. One might ask a counter question whether the administra¬ 
tion of a country could be carried on by a people, 80 per cent of 
whom were illiterate. Among the Hindi-speaking people only 20 
jjcr cent were literates and in the non-Hindi areas not even 5 or 10 
fjer cent were literate in Hindi. He added that English language, 
however much one might dislike it being a foreign language, had 
introduced certain traditions and conventions of administrative work. 
Till the middle of 18th century, Latin was used as a language of 
official documents in the west and French was used as a language 
in diplomatic documents. None of those people rejected the utility 
of those languages as being something alien to them. 

Madras Government’s Decision 

Then there was the question raised by the decision of the Madras 
Government to have English and Hindi as the languages of admi¬ 
nistration. One need only imagine the complications, the running 
of these two languages in parallel lines would lead to. One of the 
chronic evils of Indian administration was delay and there would 
be further delay in getting the correspondence translated from one 
language to the other and registering and rc-registcring them. 

He also expressed the fear that the Gresham’s law of inferior 
coins driving out the superior ones might operate here also. He 
asked whether this equalisation of Hindi with English as against the 
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rc^onal languages, would not strengthen the cry of Northern 
domination. 

“ Having posed these questions I will leave the discussion of 
the matter to the meeting," be said and thanked the organisers for 
giving him the honour of being the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee. He requested Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer to take the chair. 

Inaugurating the Convention, Mr. Mirza Ismail said they had 
assembled there to express their most emphatic opposition to the 
attempts being made to impose Hindi upon the country as official 
language of the Union. In that they were performing “ a sacred 
duty, not to sectional interests but to our motherland.” 

“ We recognise the sincerity and excellence of the metives 
which has inspired the proposal—the desire to foster a conscious¬ 
ness of unity in the country. Undoubtedly that effect would be 
produced by the possession of a truly national language—one that 
is national in its own right by historic process and natural accept¬ 
ance. 

“ But Hindi is not, nor 1 think can it ever become, such a 
language, (applause). It is the language of a section, though a large 
one, of our people. Its cultivation in other areas is laudable enough 
but purely artificial (laughter). We can never be brought to a 
sense of oneness by the imposition of something essentially alien 
to so many.” 

Mr. Mirza Ismail added that in fact this attempt at imposition 
of Hindi was having precisely the effect opposite to that intended. 
It was not promoting unity, but emphasising and increasing disunity 
and creating deep antagonism. 

In a country where there was so much division, of one kind 
or another, the statesman's unifying task was of extraordinary diffi¬ 
culty and delicacy. Differences must be recognised, as necessarily 
affecting the whole, and occasions of deep antagonism must be 
avoided. 

He thought it was a mistake to call it ‘ Hindi * instead of Hin- 
dusthani. The Hindi that was broadcast daily by the All-India 
adio at present was an “ undeveloped, stated language and highly 
^skntised, rendering it unattractive and uninteUigible, to many, 
e, therefore, earnestly appeal to our fellow countrymen in the North 
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to pause, reflect and abandon a policy fraught with danger to the 
unity and stability of the country. 

" In these days of Government by publicity and persuasion, 
there are certain problems which we should do well to leave to time 
to solve for us. This language question is one such. Let us give 
time a chance. A solution effected by time is generally found to 
be the most enduring and the most satisfactory. Let us wait, just 
wait,” he said and added that meanwhile English should continue 
to be the official language of the Union Government and be allowed 
to play its useful part as a unifying and cementing force. 

English had served them splendidly so far, he said, and they 
mig|pt be sure this service would continue provided they did not 
so shape their educational policy as to deprive themselves of this 
tried and effective instrument. 

No one, of course, was pretending that English was that 
national language which Hindi failed to be. But it was, for these 
official purposes and for other essential purjroscs, too, a common 
language, and that was what they needed. And apart from that, 
any such weakening of their English heritage, as would inevitably 
result from the proposed change, would be a most grievous misfor¬ 
tune. “ We have in India outward and inward riches of our own, 
but isolation—commercial, cultural, political, social—would actually 
diminish these, while depriving us of so much else. 

“ To us, who are met here, it is clear that this Hindi project 
means two deadly things—first the sharpening and continuance of 
antagonisms in India, and second, isolation, the rejection of our 
place in the World 

Concluding Mr. Ismail said that among the organizers of the 
Convention were men whose eminence as all-India patriots and .ns 
statesmen having insight into the life and needs of the country was 
universally acknowledged. “ It was good that they were thus speaking 
out their mind and I trust that those in authority will heed their 
counsel. I wish every success to this Convention and the cause it 
stands for.” 

C. P.’s Address 

Delivering the presidential address. Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
characterised the occasion as momentous and fateful, which called 

11 
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for plain speaking (Laughter). He prefaced his observations by 
insisting that he had no personal prejudice against Hindi whatsoever. 
It was he who inaugurated the first Hindi Prachar Sabha in Madras 
some 40 years ago. More recently he had laid the foundation stone 
to a building devoted to the cultivation of Hindi in Ootacamund, 
which he had made his second home. He did so because it was a 
language which was spoken by a large number of persons and served 
as a passport to travel outside the limits of Madras in this country 
just as a knowledge of German, French or Spanish became neces¬ 
sary while travelling abroad. “ So, likewise in this country, if you 
travel outside Tamilnad, you must know something of that language 
which is called Hindi. I deliberately use that expression ” 
(Laughter). 

Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer went on to explain how the language was 
evolved during the days of the Moghul emperors. They set up 
military camps in various places, in Agra, Delhi, Punjab, Muzaffar- 
pur and Dacca and the soldiers, who had come from various parts 
of India and lived in those camps, ‘ manufactured ’ for their pur¬ 
poses a language out of Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, a little of the 
local dialect and so forth. Now, Hindi was more or less of that 
type (Laughter). 


Directive in Constitution 

. 1 . . Iyer then observed that more often it happened 

at legislators enacting statutes sometimes uttered words of wisdom 
which they were not themselves fully apprehensive of. Article 351 
of the Constitution made it clear that Hindi was a language “ which 
IS not made, but is in the making.” It was still growing and was 
expected to grow and it was not a language which could be said 
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the essential outward aspects of these cultures and then attempts 
should be made “ to secure its enrichment.”—^It was still rather poor 
(Laughter) — “ by assimilating without interfering with its genius, 
the forms, style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other 
languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule and by drawing, 
wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on 
Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages.” That was the Hindi 
l ang uage. It was only then that they could discuss this question of 
making it an official language, quietly, dispassionately and sensibly 
and not until then—not until Directive 351 was satisfied. 

Different Hindis 


Turning to another aspect. Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer said he him¬ 
self knew Hindi. Mr. Rajagopalachariar knew Hindi. Hindi as 
spoken by Mr. Abul Kalam Azad could not be understood either 
by C. R. or by himself. Whereas Mr. Azad was importing into 
Hindi more Persian expressions, C. R. and himself approached it 
with a background of their Sanskrit knowledge, “ thus enriching its 
composite culture” (Laughter). 


Then there were other people also who spoke Hindi. What 
took place in Parliament on November 18 was an example. 
Mr. Amul Chand put a number of supplementaries and tl)e Deputy 
Minister, Mrs. Lakshmi Menon said she could not understand the 
question. The Prime Minister, who intervened, also said that he 
himself had not understood what the member was saying, but never¬ 
theless “was prepared to give the answer” (Laughter). In other 
words, he and C. R. could not know Azad’s Hindi and Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Mrs. Lakshmi Menon could not understand Amul Chand’s 
Hindi. It was also his experience at the Benares University that 
students from Bihar were not properly understood by students of 
U.P. Now, Tulsidas’s particular dialect called Vraja Basha, was 
a language presumably spoken by some of the Yadavas. Surdas 
wrote in a somewhat different dialect. Vraja Basha was not the 
spoken Hindi in Delhi. It might be seen that unlike Tamil, Tdugu. 
Kanarese or Malayalam, which were perfect and stabilised, Hindi 
lacked a definite vocabulary, syntax and grammar. 

Dealing with the question of Hindi being ma^ the officid 
language. Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer referred to Art. 344 (3) of the 
Comtitution, which laid a directive to the Language Commission 
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that in making their recommendations, the Commission shall have 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of 
India, and the just claims and the interests of persons belonging to 
the non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to the public services. The 
main object of this gathering, he said, would be to insist upon a 
full appraisal and investigation of the root meaning of this article 
and sub-article. Did the proposal now put forward before the 
country serve the industrial, cultural, and scientific advancement of 
India ? Did it meet the just claims and interests of the non-Hindi 
speaking people ? The answer to these questions was an emphatic 
‘No.’ 

Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer added that nobody could say that resur¬ 
gent China of today was very friendly either to the U.S. or to England, 
both of which were English-speaking. Just a few weeks ago that 
country had perfected a law, which was in the making when he 
visited these a year ago, to substitute Latin alphabets for their own 
ideographical alphabets. China was giving up its most appreciated 
art of ideographic writing for the purpose of bringing unity in the 
world and making China more effective and international instrument 
as harbinger of culture and as one of the progenitors of industrial 
and communistic policy. 


Again, Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer added, it would be found that 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Latvia, Lithuania and Russia, English 
had been made compulsory in all elementary schools. Why, he 
asked. Because it was a mode of convenient expression. Until the 
18th century nobody in Europe read books in English. Bacon wrote 
his book in Latin so that it might be read in the world. The Dutch 
^ilosopher, Sporttem, did not write either in Dutch, French or 
German but in Latin. Frederic the Great of Germany, one of the 
^icnt forces m the 18th century, invited Voltaire to improve the 
German language with his French culture and literature. 
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the child first perceived and recognised the eilects of the universe 
and came into being with them. 

Not a Joke 

He added that it was not often realised that the spread of 
knowledge and increase in learning of development and research 
were today embodied and enshrined not in text-books so much as 
in periodicals and journals. A knowledge of German or French 
and English would be necessary. Of course, the Government might 
take steps to translate into Hindi all the periodicals as they came, 
but the translation alone might cost them all the crores of money 
needed for developmental programmes (Laughter). It was not a 
joke. 


His submission, therefore, was that at present Hindi was still 
a language in the making and it required to develop. “ Let it develop 
and we wish it godspeed. When it develops, we can have another 
meeting and pass another set of resolutions” (Laughter). This 
pertinacious emphasis on Hindi was an injustice to the cultural back¬ 
ground and cultural depth of our country, and acted as a serious 
handicap and hampered the development of literary, journalistic and 
political life. Further, to say that Hindi should be the medium for 
official transaction would be to give undue advantage to 40 per cent 
of the people of India by making the rest suffer. In competitive 
examinations and official correspondence, a certain standard had to 
be set up and, naturally the choice would go in favour of a certain 
fjcople. 

On the cultural side. Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer emphasised, they 
were to take the greatest possible advantage of the accumulated 
culture of all the literature and mental make-up of the world. In 
the past, that task was done by Sanskrit and if an attempt had been 
made 50 years ago to do exactly for Hindi what should have been 
done for Sanskrit, the problem would not have been so difficult as 
it was today. Because, there had been less opposition then to 
Sanskrit as a kind of official or national language. But, that might 
be a matter of difficulty just now. For many centuries, just as Latin 
or Greek was in Europe, Sanskrit had served as a language of culture 
and learning. Today, there was no doubt that a large number of 
books both of instruction and amusement, illustrative of world 
problems, had been written in any one of the languages—English, 
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French, German. It was necessary for us to be abreast of the times. 
As it was, it would be impossible, even to adherents of Hindi, to 
write in Hindi text-books in mathematics, biology, physics, etc., 
except by using of words polyglot. Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer added 
that they had reached a certain stage in politics, democracy, govern¬ 
ment and of scientific organisation. By certain influences we had 
had exceptional opportunities to develop. If we lost them now, 
we would be losing them for ever. 

A Gujerat Example 

Giving an example Dr. Ramaswamy Iyer said that in Gujerat 
they had made Gujerathi compulsory to M.A. standard. He had 
an opportunity of addressing the students once. It was common 
knowledge that a speaker of some experience could know whether 
his audience was listening to him or not. What he found there was 
that the students there, were strangely silent, looking at the ceiling 
or picking up something and all the while remaining absolutely 
immune to any injections by him (Laughter). They were Univer¬ 
sity students. Similarly, in the Benares University they brought a 
German to teach the students political economy. The students 
hooted at him because he could not address them in Hindi and the 
result was that he resigned and went away. The dethroning of 
English from the place it held for cultural development and higher 
education, had resulted in our students withering away. The ques¬ 
tion was could we afford to do so. 

Finally in international gatherings the success or failure of the 
exercise of influence of Mr. Nehru, Mr. Krishna Menon or Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari was conditional upon their putting their ideas or 
‘ selling ’ their ideas and unless they did that in a language under¬ 
stood by the other side, they could not succeed. Therefore, Dr. 
Ramaswamy Iyer said the claims of the mother tongue and of 
English as passport to culture, handling world problems and empha¬ 
sising our ideas was important. He hoped that their prayers would 
be pondered upon and listened to. 

No Speculation 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, who sponsored the main resolution, said 
the issue before them was confined to the official language of the 
Union. What Dr. Ramaswami Iyer said about the broader aspects 
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of the problem was also important and obvious too. But even the 
obvious was not seen by men moved by passion. That was the 
difficulty when great issues were taken up. It was difficult for fire- 
eaters on the other side to come to a decision. ** But for a man 
like me, who is not a fire-eater, it has been an anxious and difficult 
matter. No one appreciates more than I the necessity for unity— 
cultural unity and national unity—for a single national language, if 
we have one. But, as speakers have pointed out, we have to deal 
with the present situation.” 

When dealing with measures for the progress of the nation, 
Rajaji said they could not behave in a speculative manner. The 
question was whether the English language, which had been pre¬ 
vailing as the official language for ten years since independence 
should be disturbed. What was the reason for throwing away the 
advantages derived from the use of English for 150 years? It was 
“ uneconomic, impolitic and foolish ” to throw away the advantages 
just for the sake of sentiment. That was why he wanted everyone 
to consider the matter with care. 

Ministers' Absence 

They were all interested in the question but why then the 
Ministers in the Madras Government were not present at the Con¬ 
vention, Rajaji asked. " 1 want you to remember and reflect on 
it. Is it because they are not taking interest ? No, they are taking 
interest and they are bound to take interest. Or, is it because they 
have not been invited ? 1 know it is true they have been invited. 
Why then they are not here—difficulty caused by politics ? ” 

Rajaji said a single party ruled India now and same party 
rules the States. When there were conflicts between the require¬ 
ments of the State Government and the ideal requirements of the 
Union Government, men found it difficult to decide. “ That is the 
reason why Ministers should wait for your decision rather than 
plunge into it one way or the other. They prefer to go forward 
driven by you from behind rather than they speak out their own 
minds. Now don’t you sec why Ministers are not here 7 (Laughter). 
It is necessary to get the required strength from us here. It is 
all the more important that we should, with united voice, pass this 
resolution. It is only then that the Government, now hesitating to 
take over steps in the matter, can get sufficient strength to do what 
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they wish to do and what it is their duty to do. It is, therefore, 
important that we should, all of us, join together in this wholeheait- 
edly, not minding the absence of the representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. They are absent for a particular reason, if you 
can appreciate it, not that they are inattentive.” 

United Opposition 

Rajaji said that in deciding this question neither individual nor 
party interests should come into play. If an individual was ever 
interested in his own career, he would not be able to do much to 
the political party to which he belonged because he would always 
be obsessed with what was good for him. Similarly, if one looked 
always to party interests, he would not be able to do good to the 
larger interests. If everyone cast away his individual or party 
interests, then surely the resolution he sponsored would be found 
acceptable. All parties should be able to unite on this resolution. 

Each one of the points in the resolution was important, Rajaji 
observed and all of them were overwhelming in their effect. He 
hoped that it would produce the same effect on the Union Govern¬ 
ment also. 

Even though Parliament decided matters, yet it was on the 
initiative of the Executive of the Union Government depended 
largely what the Parliament finally did. There was a great deal of 
noise sometimes in Parliament but in the end when the Prime Minis¬ 
ter raised his finger, things were done. They should take this factor 
into account. 

“ We are in a battle ”, Mr. Rajagopalachari continued. “ We 
have to fight against overwhelming opposition against us. Most of 
you live in the South and you do not know the feelings of the people 
of the North about this question. Feelings arc very strong up in 
the North and if the South, West Bengal, and other non-Hindi areas 
have to win in this battle, they will have to act powerfully, united 
and with vigilance. Otherwise you won’t succeed. There is much 
talk of domination of the South by the North. North will not be 
able to dominate unless the South divides itself. If the South goes 
on dividing itself, then surely we will be dominated by the North, 
East or West. We should be united not only on issues generally 
but on this issue in particular.” 
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“ This ”, Rajaji emphasized, “ is the most real question. It is 
imminent and it is not postponed. Things cannot be done 15 years 
hence unless they begin now. Therefore, it is imminent. Things 
will begin now, even though the date line is some years later. The 
date line may lull you and make you non-vigilant. Whatever be the 
date line, it must begin now in practice. Admissions to schools 
and colleges, curriculum in schools and colleges, recruitment for 
public service commissions—for these details are to be worked out 
and all that will go on from now on. Therefore, the question is of 
imminent importance.” 

If they thought that there was nothing to be done immediately 
and there was no need to act now, then they would lose the battle 
and they would ultimately be forced to accept what they would not 
wish to accept. 

English Mustn’t Deteriorate 

Rajaji said Dr. Ramaswami Iyer had very rightly made a refer¬ 
ence to the importance of English. But what was happening now ? 
English was deteriorating in the colleges. Instead ol bemoaning 
this deterioration, many eminent men were gloating over the deteriora¬ 
tion and arguing that was the reason why they should accept Hindi. 
“We cannot get on with English and your own people arc not 
learning it, English is deteriorating,” so they said. Therefore in 
beginning the battle against Hindi, Rajaji emphasized, they should 
all make up their minds that their younger men did not allow English 
to deteriorate. “ If you allow English to deteriorate in high schools 
and colleges,” Rajaji said, “we are bound to lose the battle. If 
for overwhelming reasons, you want English to be the official lan¬ 
guage of India, then you have to pay attention to that language and 
not allow it to deteriorate.” 

It was said Hindi would have to develop hereafter. But what 
the “ Hindi ” people argued was that Hindi would not develop unless 
it was adopted as the official language of the Union. They were 
taking advantage of the constitutional provision to argue that the 
first step for the development of Hindi was its adoption as the 
official language. They were under a delusion and whatever might 
be the delusion to which their delusion might lead them to, “ we 
must fight that delusion. It is not easy unless we are united. If 
we go on splitting, we shall fall.” 

12 
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What they wanted was that Hindi should not be introduced 
and English should not be disturbed. “ We will have to unite and 
united, we will overcome the opposition in this matter. Our only 
friend, let me tell you, our only ally, the only understanding man 
in this matter up in the North is the Prime Minister and no one 
else (cheers). But even so powerful a man has to bend before 
the delusions of the people around him.” 


“ People up in the North want Hindi and are they men of bad 
conscience. E>o they want to dominate others ? ” Rajaji asked and 
answered, “ No, they were patriots. They feel unpatriotic to have 
a non-Indian language as the language of the Union—not a bad 
argument. It was a very sound argument, if you do not examine 
the difficulties and other considerations. Patriotic impulse made 
them strongly attached to Hindi. While we recognise patriotism, 
wc have a right to ask them to consider other matters. That is 
what we are trying to do. There are sometimes reasons for not 
doing the most patriotic thing. If their patriotic impulse did not 
injure vast masses of people in compact areas all over India and 
if there was no sense of subordination, then we will have no objec¬ 
tion. That is what makes some people in the North recognise the 
difficulty of introducing Hindi by compulsion. Therefore, they 
suggested that Sanskrit should be made the official language. That 
is not a practicable proposition. Even priests who recite mantras 
in Sa^krit do not understand Sanskrit. It is no use of our putting 
our official work in that dangerous position. So it is impracticable, 
even though that would have been patriotic act.” 


Rajaji did not believe that the attitude of the North in the 
matter of Hindi was motivated by a desire to dominate. It was 
not domination that prevailed in them ; it was the patriotic ideal 
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continue in the High Courts and the Supreme Court even after the 
15-year time limit. Why should non-Indian language be utilised 
for these purposes, where precision and accuracy is wanted. Because 
facts compel it. Is not precision wanted in administration ? The 
Government of India should see the position in this light. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari then contended that only 42 per cent of 
the people spoke Hindi and even here there were many dialectical 
differences. Even if they ignored these differences, the 42 per cent 
Hindi population were concentrated in the Central bloc, tlie Hindi 
bloc. The non-Hindi bloc was therefore considerable. They were 
spread all over India. If at least the Hindi speaking population 
had been distributed all over India, there might be something in 
favour of the proposal to have Hindi. That was not so. 

Contrary Propositions 

Rajaji said that there were very few things in this world which 
were wholly good or wholly bad. All things were mixed and 
** this unfortunate issue also is of that type. There are some things 
good and some things bad in the Hindi case and in the English case 
also. It would do no good to mix the two together, and say that 
we will have both English and Hindi side by side. There is no use 
of having two contrary propositions to balance one another. In 
this matter, you have to choose definitely one of the two alternatives 
and strictly adhere to that alternative. We should firmly adhere 
to some position. With all my loyalties, 1 will try to find out the 
best alternative and I recommend that the status quo is the best 
alternative.” It was not a crime since they were already in the 
Commonwealth and the law of consistency at least should help the 
Government in the matter. If since the Muslim conquest, Hindi 
had progressed without compulsion and in peace, things would have 
been different. But, unfortunately, Hindi had had no opportunity 
to develop during the past 150 years. It would be suicidal to adopt 
Hindi as the ofiScial language. If the Union Government tried to 
govern a large country like India with a handicap like Hindi, adopt¬ 
ed against their wishes, then their handicaps would Ucome double¬ 
fold. If the 42 per cent Hindi speaking people wished to be the 
dominating group they had better not adopt Hindi, but carry on in 
English rather than add to their difficulties. The policy of Hindi 
would work for disintegration and not for unity. 
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Line of Least Resistance 

Adverting to the recommendation of the Madras Government 
to have English alongside Hindi, Rajaji said that it was argued that 
if both languages were there, no harm would come. If the alter¬ 
native was in the form as suggested by the Madras Government, 
then it might solve the immediate problem of friction. But it 
would not solve the problem. There would be considerable diffi¬ 
culty if correspondence was carried on in two languages. But the 
State Government had followed the line of least resistance of having 
Hindi and English. No battle would be won by following the line 
of least resistance. “ If we want to win a battle, we should not 
follow such a policy. I wish to utter on this occasion the warning 
that it will produce great many difficulties and it is not good to 
compromise. That is one point that our Government should re¬ 
member. It may be easy now but it will be difficult later on, as 
things progress. We have to stand together and fight the battle. 
Let us leave it to the Union Government to commit that mistake 
(adoption of Hindi and English) but let us not initiate that mistake. 
Let the Union Government propose that. That is the line of least 
resistance and they will follow it in Parliament. ” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari stressed the need for courage. One of 
the letters he received asked him to sponsor a strongly-worded reso¬ 
lution but the letter was anonymous. Why should the author of 
the letter lack courage to sign his name ? They all obsessed 
with a sense of fear in all matters. Rajaji could understand if they 
were afraid of a ghost or of death. But why they should be afraid 
of expressing an opinion. Obligations to a party or to a friend 
were irrelevant in this matter. 

P. T. Rajan’s Speech 

Mr. P. T. Rajan, M.L.C., seconding the resolution agreed that 
unity was necessary. But would Hindi be able to forge unity. 
They wanted to discard English because that was a language of 
slavery. But, even after adopting Hindi, they would not be able 
to dispense with English since they would need it for carrying on the 
work of the judiciary. They had modcUed all their legislative and 
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administrative institutions on the Engiish pattern. So why should 
they fight shy of the language alone? If they were sure Hindi 
would achieve unity, then he would welcome it. But historically, 
lan guag e had never acted as a unifying force. Community of inte¬ 
rests and fellow feeling were really the factors which promoted unity. 
In the^ circumstances, people in the North should not use their 
majority in Parliament to impose Hindi on the South. It would be 
abuse of power and bring chaos and confusion and Indian history 
would repeat itself. 

Mr. Rajan asked the Government of India to follow the advice 
of Rajaji pointing out that they suffered heavily because they did 
not heed his advice before Independence. Rajaji’s advice was bom 
out of practical wisdom and if it was brushed aside, ruin would 
befall this country. 

Mr. P. Kodanda Rao moved a resolution for communicating 
the proceedings of the Convention to the President of India, the 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and the Chairman of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committee. He said that they were passing through a 
real crisis now. According to him, no language was foreign. 
“ Foreign ” was a political concept and would never apply to a 
language. Hindi was no less foreign than English but infinitesimal¬ 
ly less useful. They stood to gain if they offered facilities to all 
sections of people, including labour, to learn English. That was 
the way to advance in the industrial and scientific field. The Con¬ 
vention's slogan should be “ English ever, Hindi never . 

Mr. S. R. Venkataraman seconded the resolution. 

Mr. S. Chellaswami sponsored the resolution constituting the 
Committee of Action. Speaking with vehemence, he said that the 
whole chapter in the Constitution on Hindi should be deleted. He 
protested against the use of Hindi in money order forms, post cards 
etc. and said that this was a clear violation of the Constitution. 


Mr. R. V. Krishna Ayyar seconded, the resolution. 
All the resolutions were passed unanimously. 

Mr. S. Narayanaswami proposed a vote of thanks. 
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Thb Resolution 


The following is the main resolution ; 


Recognising that the paramount need of the hour is to promote 
the emotional integration and preserve the complete unity of the 
nation and taking into consideration the feelings and difQculties, 
present and future, of the non-Hindi-speaking peoples, who form 
the bulk of the population in all except the Central region of India ; 
the decidedly disruptive consequences of any change in the status 
QUO by the substitution of Hindi for English, on top of the centri¬ 
fugal forces already generated by the re-organisation of the States on 
a linguistic basis ; the principle that in no circumstances should the 
views and feelings of a minority be disregarded, and an over-all 
majority be allowed to overrule them, on an issue of such im¬ 
portance, thereby negativing the basic principles of true democracy ; 
the fact that Hindi with its variations is not spoken by more than 
forty-two per cent of the population of India (v/c/e Language Com¬ 
mission Report), and is confined as mother-tongue to the people of 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Bihar and commands no 


usage in the other areas of this vast country ; the further fact that 
the English language has been in official use for administrative, 
judicial, and legislaUve purposes, throughout the country, for over 
a century, including the last ten years after Independence, and that 
any disturbance of this existing arrangement will inevitably lead 
to such a fundamental change in the entire educational field as to 
result in a marked deterioration in efficiency in all the departments 
aforesaid ; the intimate connection that exists between University 
education and the language of the Public Services, as well as between 
University educaUon and the secondary school courses leading up 
to It; the necessity for continuing to use, in the higher grades of 
academic study, the source books in English, and in particular the 
growing volume of scientific and technological literature, and the 

alaillble literature, even if made 

reeinal i • ? circumstance that every 

ti?n h, c accepted as the language of adminislrS- 

ct wLT" H consequential absence of any 

STeSm.^ the doctrine of unity of language between people and 

S^^of the Uni^r “ the official 

of English as a medium orSts!ate‘^rnr*7‘*‘'*”“®i““''“‘““ 

micr otate and mternauonal intercourse 
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and the need for reducing to the minimum the language burden in 
the courses of education which qualify for entry into the public 
services and remembering that in every State all departments of Gov¬ 
ernment will function in the regional language, into which all Acts 
and proceedings of the Central Government will have to be trans¬ 
lated, it was resolved that English should continue as the official 
language of .the Indian Union; and that the Constitution of India 
should be amended accordingly. 

—The Indian Express, Madras, Dec. 23, 1957. 


Future of English 


Opposition to the adoption of Hindi as India’s official lan- 
cuage accumulates in the South and found vigorous expression on 
Sunday at the Union Language Convention of South India which 
met at Madras. Reverberations come from other quarters, though 
not all of them are pitched in the same high key. The University 
Grants Commission, following in the wake of the English committee 
headed by Pandit Kunzru, advised that the change from English to 
an Indian language should not be hastened and that even when a 
change in the medium of instruction is made, English should con¬ 
tinue to be studied by all university students. To hasten slowly 
would appear to be the opinion of a considerable and influential 
section of people. Mr. Rajagopalachari has added his authorita¬ 
tive voice to the demand and that this view is not confined to South 
India alone is demonstrated by the support which his plea has re¬ 
ceived in varying degrees from persons as widely disparate as 
Mr. K. M. Munshi and Pandit Kunzru. Mr. Rajagopalachari, how¬ 
ever, would exorcise Hindi as the official language with bell, book 
and candle. 


On a numerical basis, Hindi admittedly has an ovenvhelmmg 
advantage over English which is confined to a microscopic section 
of the educated people. Yet, as the Language Convention pointed 
out at Madras, there are other considerations—not all of them emo- 
tional—which must be taken into account. Except for Central 
India and a few areas to the North, the bulk of India s population 
consists of non-Hindi-spcaking commumues. Lmguistic 
given a new edge by the re-organisation of States, have strengthened 
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the centrifugal forces in the country, accelerating and intensifying 
disruptive trends and tendencies. According to the report of the 
Language Commission, Hindi is spoken by no more than 42 per 
cent of the people and is confined, as a mother-tongue, to the popu¬ 
lation principally of Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
The Language Convention at Madras stresses other considerations. 
These include the fact that the English language has been in oflScial 
use for administrative, judicial and legislative purposes throughout 
the country for over' a century, including the last ten years of Inde¬ 
pendence. Moreover, the intimate connection existing between 
university education and the language of the public services, as well 
as between university education and the secondary school course 
leading up to it, cannot be ignored. 


These are considerations worthy of study by all sections of the 
people whether Hindi-speaking or outside that charmed circle. 
Linguistic chauvinism can have no place here, for it only tends to 
blur and contort the picture and makes objective consideration 
difficult. The practical reasons for allowing English to enjoy the 
plaw It has occupied for over a century are impressive, indeed 
valid. As It IS, every regional language has been accepted as the 
anguage of administration in the States which constitute the Indian 
Union. In this circle of concord, Hindi threatens to prove an 
appe of discord. So long as large sections of the people are 
adoption as a national language, its imposition in the 
teeth of op^sition can only aggravate difficulties and multiply fissi- 

alternative use of Hindi or English 
vassed ? It anguage not be seriously considered and can- 

conSu.« f^ct that it 

it ou of . proposal should not automatically rule 

tionarv wavs of’rt^ 

uonary ways of life and thought. 


The Indian Express. Madras, Dec. 24, 1957. 
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Association for the Advancement of the 
National Languages of India 

What the Recommendations of the 
Language commission aim at : 

(/) that Hindi be recognised as the one and only official 
language of India, and ultimately the only common lan¬ 
guage of pan-Indian political, administrative and edu¬ 
cational affairs; 

(//) that English, which now serves as an alternative official 
language of India, be eliminated as early as possible ; 

(m/) that Hindi be made a compulsory subject of study 
throughout the Secondary School course in all 
non-Hindi areas; 

(iv) that universities in any State be obliged to grant affilia¬ 
tion to Hindi-medium schools and colleges, and, in the 
case of teaching universities, make arrangements for 
imparting instruction in Hindi, whenever there arises 
a demand for it; 

(v) that, after 1965, all-India service examinations be con¬ 
ducted in Hindi and English, with the ultimate objective 
of making Hindi the only medium ; 

(v/) that Hindi be accepted as a medium in the Service exa¬ 
minations of all non-Hindi States side by side with the 
“ regional ” language of each State 

(vi7) that Hindi and Hindi only be used in the Parliament, 
and for the purpose of legislative enactment both in the 
Centre and the States; 

(viii) that Hindi be ultimately made the only language per¬ 
missible in the Supreme Court and the language of judi¬ 
cial verdict in the High Courts, and that Hindi be used 
side by side with the respective “regional” language 
even in the lower courts throughout the Indian Union ; 

{«) that employees in all Central and State Government ser¬ 
vices be compelled to learn Hindi and failure to do so 
be penalised ; 


13 
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(x) that the States do take up through a separate Ministry 
or Department the work of propagating Hindi to non> 
Hindi peoples, developing Hindi literature, as well as 
translating into Hindi an enormous mass of legal, admi¬ 
nistrative and other literature, to fit Hindi for these 
various purposes ; and 

(x/) that though non-Hindi speaking peoples (who form the 
majority of the total Indian population) be obliged to 
learn Hindi, Hindi-speaking peoples be required to 
learn, not necessarily another Indian language but, in 
its stead, a non-Indian language or an additionctl sub¬ 
ject on Humanities. 


What thest. Recommendations 
MEAN IN practical TERMS : 

(i) The population of India will be sharply divided into 
two groups ; a privileged Hindi-speaking minority who 
will enjoy better opportunities in every field simply 
through the fact of their being born to the language, 
and a vast non-Hindi-speaking majority who will find 
their talents and ambitions thwarted simply through an 
inadequate knowledge of Hindi, 

(ii) Highly developed Indian languages of the North and 
South will become increasingly unnecessary as a means 
to material advancement, and for that reason receive 
increasingly less attention in educational institutions 
and from intellectuals even in those areas where they 
are naturally spoken. 

(Hi) In areas where Hindi is naturally spoken, education, 
including as it would a non-Indian language or an addi¬ 
tional paper on Humanities, will have a content superior 
to that in non-Hindi areas where Hindi, an intellectually 
less serviceable language, will be made compulsory, 

(tv) The elimination of English in India and the establish¬ 
ment of Hindi in its place will isolate us from world- 
culture m science, the humanities and technology, and 
orthodoxy, chauvinism and 
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(v) The quality of higher education all over India will be 
sacrificed to the naive notion of one group that India 
must have an Indian language as a common language. 

(vi) Peoples in non-Hindi areas will be made to pay for the 
progressive deterioration of their own native languages 
and cultures, in the form of maintaining, within their 
respective States, Dcpaitments or Ministries for the 
upliftment of Hindi to a position of pan-Indian 
supremacy. 

(vi7) In the same way as India was divided in 1947 through 
the insistence of one group on founding a State on one 
religion, so will the Indian Union be sub-divided within 
itself through the imposition of one “ regional ” lan¬ 
guage on the entire country. Though Hindi is recom¬ 
mended in the name of Indian unity, no other step is 
more surely calculated to disrupt the same unity. 

Points from Dr S. K. Chatterji s 
Dissenting Note : 

(i) The recommendations of the Language Commission, if 
implemented, will bring about the immediate creation 
of two classes of citizens : “ Class 1 citizens with Hindi 
as their language, obtaining an immense amount of spe¬ 
cial privileges by virtue of their language only, and 
Class II citizens who will be suffering from permanent 
disabilities by reason also of their language. ” 

(//) As Hindi has not gained any cultural pre-eminence over 
the other languages of India, any attempt to push the 
claim of Hindi too far can indicate only “ an incipient 
‘ Hindi imperialism which will be all the more anti¬ 
national. ” 

(Hi) The impatient move “ to replace English by Hindi and 
to give to Hindi a position of privUege m the non-Hmdi 
areas ” has resulted in a serious menace to Indian unity, 
nsmclyi linguistic chauvinism. 

(jv) Hindi has been proposed as the official language of 
India, but its supporters everywhere go much further 
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than that and describe it as the national language of 
India and the language par excellence of India. Some 
even have started a slogan: " Hind, Hindu, Hindi, 
these three are one ” 


(v) Our Prime Minister has repeatedly expressed the view 
that India has not one but fourteen national languages. 

(vx) Khariboli Hindi of prose, which has been made to re¬ 
place Hindustani or Urdu and which, under the generic 
name of Hindi, features in the Constitution as the offi¬ 
cial language and aspires even to be the national larp- 
guage of India, scarcely existed before 1850, while the 
other modern Indian languages of the North are at least 
1000 years old, and those of the South even old'-'. 


(v«) The number of “ Hindi ” speakers has been irilated by 
improperly combining the figures for Rajasthani, Kosali 
or Awadhi, Bhojpuri and Maithili, some of which are 
totally distinct languages. 


(v/7i) Many so-called Hindi-speaking peoples are “ virtually 
suppressing their home languages, the real mother- 
tongues in favour of Khariboli Hindi and they are 
generally unable to appreciate “ the passionate love 
which speakers of Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Gujarati 
and Marathi, and of the great Dravidian languages, feel 
for their mother-tongues. ” 


(«) The Government of Madras, in formulating iu lan¬ 
guage policy in education, making English compulsory 
and leaving Hindi optional, has put it; " English pro¬ 
vides and Hindi cannot provide direct access to modern 
creative thought." This is a self-evident truth which 
needs no support and cannot be refuted. 


U) 


English has now become almost the common language 
o a world-civihsation, and Indians who want English 
^ so because they love their own languages and want 
heir ^st mmds to have full and easy access to world- 
^ught, through the medium of English, so that their 
^ ^guages and cultures may be enriched further. 
The desne to rctam English arises not out of any per- 
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versity or a deficient sense of nationhood, but of a very 
deep humanistic idealism, which secs in English the 
means to belong to the entire world of Man. 

(xi) The desire Co eliminate English from India arises out 
of a false sense of national pride amounting to inferio¬ 
rity complex, or out of a deliberate blindness to the fact 
that India is a multi-lingual country where no one lan¬ 
guage can claim the willing homage of all and sundry. 

Some relevant facts : 

(i) India had never had one national language. In ancient 
times Sanskrit was the language of a strictly limited elite 
and only of men among the elite itself. In Mughal 
times Persian was exclusively the language of the court. 

(i7) India does not have a natural national language in the 
sense that English is the national language of the United 
States. No one Indian language is naturally spoken or 
understood throughout the whole of the Indian terri¬ 
tory. 

(/«) The claim that Hindi is already the lingua franca of 
India is untenable. Bazaar Hindi, consisting of a few 
corrupt words and without any grammar or proper 
syntax, may be current in many parts, but real (Khari- 
boli) Hindi has a strictly limited sphere of currency. 

(iv) The claim made in the Language Commission’s report 
(Chap. IV, Para 17, p. 49) that the Hindi-speaking 
population constitutes “ 42 per cent of the total of all 
population and 46 per cent of the total population of all 
persons speaking the languages of the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution ”, is patently misleading, because in 
the same Report (Chapter Ill, para 6, p. 28) the com¬ 
bined figures for Hindi, Hindustani, Urdu and Punjabi 
are given as 42.01 per cent of the total Indian popula¬ 
tion. 

(v) Hindi was selected as the official language of India, not 
by a Parliament consisting of properly selected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, but by the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, and by a very narrow majority. 
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(vj) Already, in the name of pan-Indian need, one particu¬ 
lar regional ” language of India, namely Hindi, is re¬ 
ceiving preferential treatment from the Centre, in the 
form of special patronage to its writers and speakers 
and employment of high-salaried teachers to teach Hindi 
to non-Hindi peoples. All this cost is paid out of 
revenue received from the entire population of India, 
much to the detriment of even their Primary Educa¬ 
tion. 


(w’l) One common or national language is not an essential 
component of nationhood. Switzerland, the world’s 
oldest republic, has three national languages, and Bel¬ 
gium has two. 

(v//7) In the last 200 years English has never competed with 
any Indian language, but, on the contrary, has contri¬ 
buted greatly and vitally to the development of each 
one of them. 


(w) Not one Indian language, or many of them together, can 
in the present times serve all the purposes or give the 
same advantages that English can. 

(jr) If Hindi or English is to be learnt by Indians merely as 
a “ tool ” language, English, as a tool, will be incom¬ 
parably more serviceable and powerful, and also give 
Qcccss lo modern world-culture. 


(AcO In many countries of the West and East, such as France, 
Germany, Russia, Japan. Egypt and South America, 
English has now become the second most important 
language in the educational system or hasjjfcn so since 
the early years of the present century. 

What we believe : 


(/) Sclf-^termination, self-realisation and self-expression 
can be achieved through the mother-tongue and the 
mother-tongue alone. 

(«) Since India does not have a natural national language, 
the artificial elevation of any one Indian langua^ to 
that position wdl prove detrimental to all the other Ian- 
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guages (each spoken by millions) and the native culture 
of each of those language-groups. 

(iii) The term “ regional ”, as applied to the twelve other 
living Indian languages listed in our Constitution, with 
the exception of Hindi, is itself derogatory and unrea¬ 
listic. In the sense that it is spoken in one particular 
geographical region, Hindi is as much “ regional ” as 
Tamil, Marathi or Bengali, and German, Japanese or 
Russian is as much “ regional ” as Bengali, Hindi or 
Tamil. The persistent use of this incorrect and super¬ 
fluous epithet is steadily undermining the prestige of all 
major Indian languages, including Sanskrit, with the ex¬ 
ception and all to the favour of Hindi. 

(iv) There is an important distinction between the national 
and official language, the former being natural, sponta¬ 
neous and pervasive, and the latter a formalised product 
for occasional and specialised use. India has a real 
need for an official language, as a means of inter¬ 
state governmental communication, but to equate it with 
“ the national language ” is a fundamental and danger¬ 
ous confusion. 

(v) In keeping with the practice in most civilised countries, 
a second compulsory language should be taught in 
Indian secondary schools, and no language can be more 
advantageous and less expensive for this purpose than 
English. 

(v/) It is not possible to visualise a time within the fore¬ 
seeable or calculable future when India would be able 
to dispense with the use of a major Western language, 
as an integral part of higher education, without serious 
injury to her deepest national interests. 

(vm) If India has to choose one Western language for gene¬ 
ral use. the claim of English is too strong to admit of 
any dispute. Not only is English a world-language with 
a universal store of translated and original works, but 
English is already current in India and has recently 
become more so. 
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(v///) If by Indian languages are meant languages spoken by 
substantial sections of Indians, then English, which is 
the natural language of the Anglo-Indian community 
and a section of Indian Christians, deserves to be recog¬ 
nised as one of the Indian languages. 

(w) Language, as embodied in the mother-tongue, is not, as 
the majority of the members of the Language Commis¬ 
sion evidently think, a mere tool or “ instrumentality ” 
or means of communication. Language creates thought; 
its roots go deep down into the unconscious life of the 
people born to it; it moulds their habits, emotions, feel¬ 
ing, cogitation—everything that constitutes the spiritual 
aspect of man. To put any one of our Indian lan¬ 
guages in a position of supremacy or create conditions 
leading to the stultification of most or any one of them, 
is a flat negation of the equality of opportunity granted 
to all citizens by the Constitution. 

(x) The preamble to the Constitution of India speaks of 
“ the equality of status and opportunity ” for all citi¬ 
zens of India, and more particularly it is laid down in 
Art. J6, Sec. I of the Chapter on Fundamental Rights 
that “ there shall be equality of opportunity for all citi¬ 
zens in matters relating to employment or appointment 
to any office under the State. ” The adoption of Hindi 
as the one and only official language for pan-Indian 
purposes will, by offering special advantages to those 
who naturally speak Hindi, constitute an infringement of 
the Fundamental Rights embodied in the Constitution. 
Any other provision or provisions in the Constitution of 
India, if found inconsistent with the high aims embodied 
m the Preamble and the Chapter on Fundamental 

Rights, ought to be so modified as to subserve those 
aims. 

What we demand : 

(i) that each one of the fourteen Indian languages listed in 
our Constitution be oflicially recognised as a national 
language of India, and the term " regional ”, as appUed 
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to the twelve living languages except Hindi, be abolish¬ 
ed and replaced by the term " national ” ; 

(ii) that within each State education be conducted at all 
stages in the respective national language or languages, 
as far as practicable, and energetic steps be immediately 
taken toward that end ; 

(Hi) that the respective national language or languages be 
used, as far as practicable, in all administrative, legisla¬ 
tive and judicial contexts ; 

(/v) that the State Governments and all educational authori¬ 
ties be left entirely free to determine the place of Eng¬ 
lish and Hindi in the educational curriculum at all 
stages, unhampered by directives or discriminatory 
measures from the Centre ; 

(v) that no discrimination be practised by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in extending facilities to any one particular 
Indian language in matters of dissemination through 
translations, publications, broadcasting, journalism and 
educational measures ; 

(vi) that all-India service examinations be conducted in 
English and English alone ; 

(vii) that, as soon as and inasmuch as practicable, State 
service examinations be held in the national language 
of the particular State and in that language alone ; 

(viii) that multi-lingual States be left free to choose either 
English or the major languages prevalent in those States 
as the official language or languages and the medium of 
instruction, with due safeguard for minority interests ; 
and 

(ix) that English be retained for pan-Indian legislative and 
judicial purposes, and that English and. wherever neces¬ 
sary, the language of the State concerned be used for 
communication between the Centre and the States, 
without any discriminatory status for any one language; 
and that Central official announcements and notifica¬ 
tions meant for the people as also postal and raUway 


14 
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forms and notificatjons, etc. be issued in the language of 
the State concerned and English ; 

(j) that, as between States, English or any other national 
language or languages agreed upon by the States con¬ 
cerned, be recognised as the medium of communication. 


What we plan to do : 


{/) organise meetings in educational institutions, learned 
societies, public libraries, cultural clubs, etc., in Calcutta 
and other parts of West Bengal, with a view to rouse 
public consciousness with regard to this supremely im¬ 
portant Language question ; 

(/■/) publish and circulate pamphlets and booklets, in both 
Bengali and English, in which the arguments set forth 
here will be discussed in full detail ; 

(m) give all possible help to cultural and professional bodies 
and students organisations, such as may want to work 
independently on similar lines ; 

(/V) effect co-ordinated action with non-Bengali groups in 

Calcutta, such as may share the point of view presented 
here ; 


(V) 


(Vi) 


spread the movement in other parts of North and South 
India ; and 

organise or assist in whatever other forms of action that 
may be judged to be effective, until such time as the 
Language question is solved in a manner consistent with 
le guarantee of equal opportunity for all citizens, laid 
down in the Constitution of India. 


UUR APPEAL ; 

We are not a political organisation and it is not easy for us to 
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How YOU CAN HELP US : 

(0 By coatributing one rupee and becoming members ot our 
Association. 

(ii) By giving donations. 

(//7> By discussing this Language question within your own 
group, circle or professional or educational sphere, and 
holding group-meeting for this purpose. 

(/v) By publishing letters and articles in newspapers and 
magazines. 

(v) By suggesting means by which the cause may be 
advanced. 


Proceedings of First All Bengal Language 
Conference 
INTRODUCTION 

The following resolutions adopted unanimously at a representa¬ 
tive Conference of Bengal’s literateurs, educationists, jurists, 
scientists, artists, publicmen, journalists and others represent a con¬ 
sensus of public opinion in West Bengal. The formulation of 
demands on the Language question was arrived at after a continuous 
process of discussion ever since September last. It is, therefore, 
requested that readers will give serious thought to it in coming to 
their own conclusions. 

Two points may, however, be underlined here. English has 
been characterised in the Resolution No .2 as a major living national 
language along with others. That it is a major and living language 
there may be no two opinions about it. It is ‘ national in the 
sense that it is the mother tongue of a substantial number of Indians 
though they are not living in one compact area. Therefore there 
should be no qualms of conscience in including English in the list 
of languages in the Constitution. There are of course other practi¬ 
cal and cultural advantages that go with English. 

Wc would also like to draw particular attention to clause (x) 
in Resolution No. 2 which suggests a definite way by which India 
can adopt another language or languages of Indian origin for pa®? 
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Indian official purposes in the future. Therefore the usual criticism 
that we want English to dominate over us eternally is not justified. 

The legislators and public men belonging to all parties have a 
great responsibility in coming to a sober decision on this issue. We 
appeal to_ them to consider these resolutions dispassionately, as 
setti^ an alternative approach to the entire language problem ; for 
the issue is a very sensitive one involving passions of millions on all 
sides and once these are aroused, more than the language issue may 
unfortunately become involved. 

We also request intellectuals, educationists and writers belong¬ 
ing to all language groups to discuss these resolutions and articulate 
ffieir considered opinions so that an intelligent public opinion is 
formed. ^ 


All those agreeing with these resolutions are welcome to be¬ 
come members of the Association by sending Re. One only. 

We shall be glad to receive comments from the readers of the 
resoluuons. AU communications and contributions may be sent 


t and Treasurer, Association 


RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution No. I: 

R^ognising the fact that India is a country of many lanvuaees 
and cultures, this Conference is of the opinion that the unity S fhe 
^ maintained by a pervading attitude of tolerance 
Md understanding, and of appreciaUon of this rich variety expressina 
«»lt „ .« Thi, Commence “"kV 

India soeaVina ^ co-opcration to aU the people of 

odia speaking different languages, in furtherance of this cauw. 
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lOd 

This Conference declares that it has no ill-feeling or sense of 
antagonism towards either the Hindi language or the Hindi-speaking 
people. - It wholeheartedly accepts all the major living Indian lan¬ 
guages as national languages of India, each on an equal footing with 
the others and would like to see them develop simultaneously with¬ 
out any discrimination against or favour towards any of the 
languages. 

In view of the above considerations, this Conference is firmly 
of the opinion that no one Indian language should be given a status 
that will discriminate against other languages. 

Resolution No. II: 

This Conference challenges the democratic character of 
Part XVII of the Constitution entitled “ The Official Language of 
the Union ” under which Hindi was accepted as the Official Lan¬ 
guage of India, in as much as it was passed by the narrowest majo¬ 
rity (and even that after an earlier equality of vote on the issue) 
by the Constituent Asssembly. 

This Conference rejects the Recommendations contained in the 
Majority Report of the Official Language Commission as a basis for 
the solution of the Language problem of India, as completely un¬ 
realistic, harmful to the growth of Indian languages other than 
Hindi, iniquitous and destructive of the political unity of India. 

This Conference, therefore, demands :— 

(i) that each one of the major Indian languages as well 
as English be officially recognised as a national lan¬ 
guage of India; 

(«) that within each State education be conducted at all 
stages in the principal language of the State with ade¬ 
quate safeguards for linguistic minorities from as 
early a date as practicable, and that the State Gov¬ 
ernments and all educational authorities be left en¬ 
tirely free to determine the place of English and any 
other language in the educational curriculum, un¬ 
hampered by directives pr discriminatory measures 
from the Centre; 

(Hi) that within each State the principal language of that 
State be used in all administrative, legislative and 
judicial purposes, from as early a date as practicable, 
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subject to adequate safeguards for linguistic minori¬ 
ties ; 

(iv) that all-India service examinations be conducted in 
English and English alone for the present; 

(v) that, as between States English or any other language 
or languages agreed upon by the States concenwd, 
be recognised as the medium of communications; 

(v/) that no discrimination (as provided for in Article 351 
of the Constitution) be practised by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in extending facilities to any one particular 
Indian language in matters of dissemination through 
translations, publications, broadcasting, journalism 
and educational measures; 

(viV) that, from as early a date and so far as practicable. 
State service examinations be conducted in the prin¬ 
cipal language of the State, with adequate safeguard 
for linguistic minorities; 


(viiV) that multi-lingual States be left free to choose either 
the principal languages prevalent in those States or 
English as the official language or languages and the 
medium of instruction, with adequate safeguard for 
linguistic minorities ; 


(w) that English be retained for pan-Indian legislative, 
administrative and judicial purposes for the present 
and that English and, wherever necessary the lan¬ 
guage of the State concerned be used for communi¬ 
cation between the Centre and the States, without 
any discriminatory status for any one language ; and 
that Central official announcements and notifications 
meant for the people as also postal and railway forms 
and notifications etc. be issued in the language of 
the State concerned and English ; 


(X) that one or more of the principal languages of India 
may be accorded the position of the official language 
or anguages of the Union Government if the State 
legislatures unanimously agree to it by a two-thirds 
majori^ of each of them, provided that prior to any 
^ch change, equality of status of aU Indian Ian- 
guages IS maintained for a period of not less than 
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25 years Irom now and no discrimination is practised 
in the meantime by the Union Government in favour 
of any one of the Indian languages ; and 

(xi) that Part XVII of the Constitution of India be 
amended in the light of the above resolutions and 
that any other change or changes in the Constitution 
that may be deemed necessary to give effect to these 
resolutions be similarly introduced. 

Resolution No. Ill: 

Having declared its opposition to the Recommendations of the 
Majority Report of the Official Language Commission ; 

And having offered a constructive alternative approach to the 
problem of the Official Languages in India; 

This Conference appeals to all members of the Parliament and 
of the Legislative Assembly from West Bengal to take active steps 
to implement the demands of this Conference. 

This Conference urges upon the people of West Bengal to 
mobilise public opinion in each legislative constituency in favour of 
this constructive approach to the problem and ask their elected re¬ 
presentatives to the Assembly and the Parliament to represent their 
opinion on this issue without hesitation or equivocation. This Con¬ 
ference feels confident that all citizens of West Bengal, irrespective 
of partisan loyalty on other issues, will deem it their duty to take up 
this great work with a sense of urgency and devotion. 

This Conference further urges upon the people of West Ben¬ 
gal to create effective sanctions so that the Union Government may 
not find it possible to resist the just demands of the people. 

Resolution No. IV : 

This Conference demands that the West Bengal Government 
immediately declare Bengali as the Official Language of this State 
and that effective measures be taken to fully implement this ^declara¬ 
tion by a date not later than 1961, the Birth Centenary of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

Resolution No. V : 

This Conference demands that the compulsory teaching of 
Hindi in Secondary Schools of West Bengal be immediately with- 
drawn. 



Obituary 

Mr. A. V. Raman 

Wc have to record with deep regret the death on January 29, 
1958 of Mr. A. V. Raman, one of the founder Vice-Presidents of 

the Academy of Tamil 
Culture. After a long and 
eventful career as an Engi¬ 
neer culminating in his ap¬ 
pointment as Sanitary Engi¬ 
neer to the Government of 
Madras, he dedicated himself 
on retirement solely to public 
activities. 

The cause of Tamil was 
very dear to his heart and 
during the last few years of 
his life, he devoted almost 
MR. A. v. DAMAN **** and energy to 

w.u ■ . promotion of the TamU 

language. With practical foresight he realised that, if and when 
Tamil took its netful place in Tamilnad as the language of admi- 

found «’ culture, certain aids would be 

assistance, financial or otherwise- 
in ih ch “ Comprehensive English-Tamil Dictionary 

OitheSL^i ^ the wrapdation of Tamil idioms and phrases and 
was he^S V P^^^bs from literature and folklore. It 

to the n^“ i''' Government. 

Lt TaIT ‘o all others interested in ensuring 

Sit cau’L^r^rf which s"" is 

State GovcrnmSt and^l’oc'If'uS' ®'‘®‘“!f‘^““ve language of the 
“rricm ana aU local bodies and the medium of instruction 
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at all levels of educatiofl withia the State. We trust consideradons 
of presdge will not stand in the way of Mr. Raman’s labours being 
utilised to the full. 

In 1954, he wrote a series of articles in the Tamil daily 
Dhinamani criticising in trenchant terms the slipshod way in which 
words and phrases were coined or borrowed, when elegant and 
expressive Tamil words were available either in literature or in col¬ 
loquial speech and making various constructive suggestions for the 
enrichment of Tamil. In the concluding article, he made the follow¬ 
ing suggesdon : 

jb<rth S)u<Suirgi Oa^ojiui ^(i^giSdrp) 
jSef>ID<S^p (S^disrSiDirigfd}, 

^«ofl<F^jDL(SB>uu i3p piriliq.s»rjf OpiPp®/ 

Qf-ijiu (SaisAr{SLDif'^)&, Qiairifia aifi»Qu)inkg)i 

UpuL-W (J«i«wr®ui.* 

Mr. Raman was supremely happy when the suggesdon was almost 
immediately acted upon and the Academy of Tamil Culture esta¬ 
blished in September 1954. 

Unfortunately a heart attack confined him to bed during the 
past three years and, although he was unable to take active part, 
his interest in the Academy was unabated and more than one meeting 
of the Governing Council and of the Editorial Board of Tamil 
Culture were held at his residence to enable him to assist in the 
deliberations. In fact, his residence in Lloyd Road became a place 
of pilgrimage for Tamil lovers and others interested in public affairs. 
His death has created a great void and members of the Academy 
will miss the infectious zeal and enthusiasm which he evinced in 
the cause of Tamil. 

To his devoted wife and to his gifted son, Mr. V. P. Raman, 
the Academy conveys its heartfelt sympathy. 


* • piSm/fi laitCiujf MrCuJU- ’ ; 9. •B. Srrioir, QrASir l96t. 
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News and Notes 

STATENS OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

By the Madras Official Language Act, 1956, Tamil has 
been declared as the official language of the State of 
Madras, says a Press Note issued today. With a view to 
facilitating the use of Tamil in official correspondence, the 
Government have already prepared and supplied to all 
Government offices a standard glossary of administrative 
terms. The Government have now decided that as an 
initial step Tamil should be introduced as the language of 
correspondence in all offices (other than Courts) for which 
English typewriters have not been sanctioned. 

It is estimated that there are 1,922 such offices in this 
State. A notification under the Madras Official Language 
Act, 1956, authorising the use of Tamil as the language for 
official correspondence in these offices with effect from 
January 14, is being issued. 

—The Hindu, January 12, 1958. 


FIFTH VOLUME OF 
TAMIL ENCYCLOPAEDIA RELEASED 

Mx. Nehru who released the fifth volume of the Tamil 
ncyclopaedia at a function got up in Rajaji Hall this 
evening, felt sure that difficult as the language problem 

wta* no isabUity would bo croatod for people of one part 
of the country in comparison with those in other parte. 
The Prime Minister commended the adoption of com¬ 
mon expressions for technical and scientific terms so that 
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people could get into touch with the main currents of 
science and technology. 

' The volume released at the function contains 750 pages 
with about dozen illustrations in tri-colour eind single 
colour. The 17 articles of special interest included in the 
volume begin from the Tamil letter chee to thi and deal 
among other subjects with China, Solar System, telephone, 
trigonometry, botany, newspaper, mural paintings and 
Tamil language and literature. 

Prime Minister Nehru was presented with a volume 
by Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar. 


The Prime Minister, addressing the gathering, said : 
“ For some time past, periodically, Mr. Avinashilingam 
Chettiar has presented me with a volume of the Tamil 
Encyclopaedia. Those previous volumes, I have treasured, 
although I could not unfortunately read them. Neverthe¬ 
less, I try to form some idea by looking at the picture. 
That gives some idea about it and now you have done me 
a honour by asking me to inaugurate the fifth volume and 
I am happy to be present here on this occasion. It is really 
a tremendous, a great and an essential task in a language 
to have good encyclopaedia. I do not know very well 
about encyclopaedia of any other language in India. There 
are some of course. But I personally imagine that the one 
you are producing is fuller than others in other Indian 


languages.” 


—The Hindu, January 8, 1958. 


CZECH TAMIL SCHOLAR 

Dr. Kamil Zvelibil, Czechoslovakian Indologist and 
Tamil Scholar, who is on a visit to India under the Exchange 
Progranune, arrived in Madras, this afternoon y air rom 
Delhi. He was received at the airport by representatives 
of Tamil Writers’ Association and the Academy of Tamil 

Culture. 
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Dr. Zvelibil will spend nearly a year in South India, 
during which period he will work with the Madras, Anna* 
malai and Kerala Universities, doing research in ancient 
and modem Tamil. He has already translated some of the 
Tamil classics and some works of modern Tamil literature. 

Answering questions from Pressmen, Dr. Zvelibil said 
his translations of Tamil Classics into Czechoslovakian 
language were well received in his country, “ I must say, ” 
he added, “that the translations from Tamil were sold 
out within three or four days.” The Czech scholar, who 
could converse in chaste Tamil, said he was happy to have 
the opportunity to visit South India, which was his che¬ 
rished dream, and to know more about the Tamil people, 
their culture and language. 

The Hindu, January 27, 1958. 

MINOR POETRY 


Inaugurating a conference on Minor Poetry in Tamil, 
held under the auspices of the South India Saiva-Siddhanta 
Publishing Society at Rajaji Hall this morning. Rajah Sir 
M. A. Muthiah Chettiar said that a language required for 
its growth and enrichment a " missionary zeal ”. 

Mr. S. Ganapathia PUlai, Judge of the Madras High 
Court, releasing a publication containing the prepared 
speeches delivered at the conference, and said in the 
modern world Tamil could not lead an isolated existence. 


Prof. L. p. KR. Ramanathan Chettiar, Professor of 
Tamil, Annamalai University, who presided over t.he con- 
ference explained the history of minor poetry in Tamil, 
called Sitrilikkiam " and described the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of the poems. 


Chettiar referred to the establish- 
Sangham and said there was need 
lor such an organisation because some people were opposed 
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even to the singing of Tamil songs. He was glad that 
devotional songs, which formed part of Tamil culture, 
were now being recited in the temples in the State. After 
paying a tribute to the work done by the Saiva Siddhanta 
Publishing Society, he said that Tamil scholars and pundits, 
even after retirement from service, were welcome to join 
the Annamalai University as they would be of great ser¬ 
vice in helping research on the various aspects of Tamil 
language and literature conducted now at the University. 

Prof. Kamanathan Chettiar pleaded for greater encou¬ 
ragement to Tamil music in AIR programmes. He said 
the “ Prabandhas ”, numbering 96, constituted minor poetry 
in Tamil literature. These were about 900 years old and 
truly mirrored the life of the ancient Tamils. Describing 
some of the types of minor poetry, he said ‘ Ula ’ were 
noted for literary excellence. The poets, who wrote these, 
showed a keen insight into human nature. ” Kalambagam ” 
was a mixed type and “Thoothu” was rich in imagery, 
he added. 

Mr. Ganapathia Pillai felt that in spite of the talk 
of renaissance in Tamil and of a new awakening among 
the Tamil-speaking population about the greatness of 
Tamil, their enthusia.sm was still flagging. There was, 
however, no point in their blaming others for the fall of 
Tamil into disuse. They could not be purists either, if 
they wanted to enrich the language. He would, however, 
ask them to make sure that they did not have in their 
own language the words they wanted, before copying them 
from other languages. He knew many important Tamil 
words had fallen into disuse and therefore were forgotten. 
After stressing the need for enlightened research in lite¬ 
rature and language, he urged that the Tamil writers, 
scholars and pundits should be kept, above want, if they 
were to play their parts in developing the language. The 
State Government had now adopted Tamil as the official 
language, he said and expressed the hope in due course 
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it would also become the Court language. He exhorted the 
people to help make the change-over smooth and success¬ 
ful so that Tamil could be restored to its ancient glory. 

’> Ilavazhaganar unveiled a portrait of Mr. K. Subra- 
mania Pillai, first Head of the Tamil Department of the 
Annamalai University. An erudite scholar, Mr. Pillai was 
a legal expert also, he said. A man of firm principles, he 
had great faith in constructive work ultimately overcoming 
all fissiparous and separatist tendencies. 

Dr. M. Varadarajanar, Professor of Tamil, Pachai- 
yappa’s College, unveiling a portrait of Marai Malai Adigal, 
said that the Adigal was the first to champion the cause 
of Tamil and he spearheaded the movement for develop¬ 
ing a pure Tamil. 

Earlier, Mr. V. Subbiah Pillai, Secretary of the Society, 
welcomed the gathering. 

The Hindu, January 19,1958. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 



— 

a 

(as in among) 


— 

a: 

( 

>» 

calm) 


— 

i 
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«>t) 

If 

— 

i: 

( 

ft 

machine) 

a. 

— 

u 

( 

»l 

fall) 

MS 

— 

u: 

( 

•> 

rule) 

sr 

— 

e 

{ 

ft 

fed) 

SJ 


e: 

( 

ft 

able) 

S 

— 

ai 

( 

ft 

aisle) 

9 

— 

0 

( 

ff 

opinion) 

9 

— 

o; 

( 

tt 

opium] 


— 

au 

( 

ft 

now) 


Hard^ m — 

(Plosive) 9 — 


CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 
(as in king, angle, alhambra) 

( 


( 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


9 

u 

P 

mi 

6 


n 

IS 

iir 


— th ( 

— p ( 

— t ( 

— Dg ( 

— nj ( 

— n: ( 


— nh ( 

— m ( 

— n ( 


Medium u 

(non-nasal e 
continuant) <o 


- y ( 


- r ( 

- 1 ( 


(U — 

IP — 


la 


Auxi7i<ir>>* 


- 1; ( 

— X { 


church, angel, calcium) ' 
card?)... .Retroflex • articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
threat, this, thick)....dental, 
pipe, amber) 

atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue, 
sing). .. .velar n 
angel).. . .palatal n 
um?J.... Retroflex n - articulate 
with blade of tongue, 
anthem)....dental n 
mate) . 

enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

yard) 

red) 

leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue, 

very) 

7 ).., .Retroflex 1 - articulate 
with blade of tongue. 

hurl)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

ahead) 


The TaaiU phonemea 
alncle allopbonea 
which have four 
reverae. 
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1 . The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusii) - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
uy»ii) - „ panjam, not paneam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., becomes palhalai not palkalai 

„ ebbu not exku 


NOTE.-In roost present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—velue after a vowel also, except in the 
tve\°ifter’*lMoVeV‘“''® normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 


I phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 

whh ^ phonetic value identical 

with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., €r .'.0 became chhu 

h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note. (0 Wjth a VKw to keep down transliteration to the minimum 

'Tamil words which arc 

o^ wheV^^"“ (eg-, Tamil =Thamilj 

or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact nronun. 

In ^thc’caM''nf‘' ^®"®hteration need not be resorted to. 

of proper names etc., which occur more than 

Kn onlv transliteration need ^ 

Shown onl^y once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone ^ing Sd luhst 

e.g., Gaiaisuib-Vengadam (Ve: ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamii Culture Vol IV Mn i 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fu^deut^^^^ ‘ 
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Lost Lemuria—Fresh Evidence ? 

P. JOSEPH 

Among the Tamils there has been a persistent tradition 
that their ancestors originally belonged to a continent, large 
portions of which were swallowed up by the sea. Details 
are given of all the countries of the lost continent with 
their names and areas, their mountains and rivers. Mention 
is also made of the specific regions that disappeared at each 
stage. 

The tradition was committed to writing in detail after 
the 10th cent. A.D. by commentators on the Tamil classics. 
The first to record it in detail was Nakkirar in his commen¬ 
tary on Iraiyanar’s Ahapporul. Nachchinarkkiniyar and 
Adiarkkunallar merely followed suit. To deny that in the 
course of ages the puranic tale gathered accretions would 
be rash ; but to try and pick them out would be equally 
rash. This is the fate of all ancient lore. Anyway one may 
reasonably accept the basic fact of a land submerged by 
the ocean in times gone by, — which is the hard core of 
the tradition. To it scientists like Haeckel, Topinard and 
Huxley lent their support and writers like Samuel Laing 
(.Antiquity of Man). Holderness (Peoples and Problems of 
India) and Scott-Eliott (Lost Lemuria) paid more than 
passing attention. 

Confirmatory evidence pointing to a lost continent 
seems to arise from an enquiry into the original home of 
the dark races of the world. William Howells, in his 
excellent book Mankind So Far*, does confess that the dark- 
skinned peoples present a formidable puzzle especially in 
regard to their place of origin. He has, nevertheless, made 

•~I^bllshed by Siema Books Ltd., London, IMS. 
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a bold bid against heavy odds. His study covers not only 
the Australian and the Negro races but also the Negrito, 
which is only a specialised descendant of the latter. Inci¬ 
dentally, the dark peoples comprise the main ethnic group, 
the black, which is only one of the three branches of Homo 
sapiens, the other two being the white and the yellow. 

To start with the present distribution of the dark 
races, one notices traces of the Australians in Arabia (on 
the southern shore), India, Indonesia and Melanesia, while 
in Australia they dwell in the purest state, unmixed with 
any other element. The Negritoes are found mixed with 
other elements in India, Indonesia and Melanesia and in an 
undisturbed state in the Philippines, the Andamans and 
the Congo basin. While the Negroes live mostly unmixed 
in the Congo forests, they have fused with other races in 
almost all the rest of Africa and in Indonesia as well as 
Melanesia. 


One thing that stands out prominently in the pattern 
of distribution of these races is that the weaker one, namely, 
the one in a lower stage of culture has been pushed into 
the inost inhospitable places or refuge areas by the stronger, 
which in some cases has actually surrounded the weaker. 
For example, the Negritoes live in New Guinea and the 
Congo completely hemmed in by the Negroes. The 
Australians everywhere except in Australia, have been 

hvlh superior elements, for instance, both 

y t^ Negrito and the white in India, and by the Negrito, 
the Negro and the Mongoloid in the eastern islands. 

Howells does not consider Australia as the original 
the^N^ ^ Australian race. Neither does he think that 

In trac^g^thT ^®^toes originally dwelt in Africa, 
harlr ♦ ^ Original home of these races by working 

ndxed areas Howellc a fusion and distribution in 

races started from IndiT^'" w conclusion that these 

from India. He quite soundly argues that 
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the Australians in view of the fact that they live in a 
most primitive state, in fact in a palaeolithic stage of 
civilization, should have been the first to move out, as 
otherwise they would have had to penetrate through a 
race in a higher stage of development, which they coiUd 
not have done. By the same criterion the Negritoes 
shovild have preceded the Negroes, as the fomuer are 
only, a class of high grade hunters, whereas, the latter 
boast of a neolithic stage of culture. 

Before we come to the time of departure of these 
races to their destinations, it is necessary to have an 
idea of the last of the geological ages, namely, the Pleis¬ 
tocene or the Ice age and its correlation with archaeolo¬ 
gical times. The following diagram should help. 

The periods shown in the sketch have been worked 
out primarily for Europe, but they are applicable to the 
tropics as well with the proviso that the Eiiropean glacial 
periods correspond to those of heavy inundation in the 
tropics. The Ice Age is really a misleading name. While 
the glaciers covered almost the whole of Europe, the 
climate was extremely cold and all living things migrated 
to the warm lands of the south. But when the ice sheets 
melted the temperature became extremely warm and flora 
end fauna typical of the warm belt were seen in northern 
Europe. Hence the Pleistocene was really an age of . 
extremes of climate, with the extremes getting moderate 
as time progressed. Thus the last glacial period was not 
so cold as the previous ones and the last inter-glacial not 
so warm as its predecessors. As can be seen from the 
diagram, four times ice covered Europe and the warm 
periods in between, namely, the inter-glacials were 
three. At present the earth is passing toou^ a 
Warm stage following the fourth glaciation; woetber the 
modem phase is an inter-gla ci al, only to be foBcrwed by 
another long cold spell, or we have seen the end of glacia¬ 
tion, none can say. 
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Now, to follow Howells in fixing the time of the migra¬ 
tions of the dark races, we have already noticed his con¬ 
tention that the Australians were the first to move out of 
India. They have left some traces of their journey. Eugene 
Dubois, who threw a bomb-shell into anthropological 
circles with Pithecanthropus Erectus, popularly known as 
Java man, had found also two other skulls at Wadjak in 
Java. They were those of a male and a female and were 
found in a level equivalent to the upper palaeolithic in 
Europe. They belonged definitely to the ancestors of the 
modern Australian. These Australians, hence, must have 
left the Asiatic mainland at least in the upper palaeolithic 
period, which corresponds to the final phase of the Pleisto¬ 
cene. Their progress was apparently slow. To reach 
Australia, their final resting place, they had to cross the sea 
quite a few times and should have done so in mesolithic 
times, since man acquired boats as an accessory to his 
travels only in the middle stone age. The Negritoes should 
have migrated from the mainland after the Australians in 
the mesolithic age, as they should have had good boats 
indeed to cross over to the Andamans and Africa. Finally 
the Negroes should have followed the others in neolithic 
times with their garden culture. 

Plausible as this story appears, it has its drawbacks 
and Howells himself was conscious that there was some 
loop-hole. First of all the Australians have to be given- 
boats to reach their present abode, and it is rather difficult 
to establish their knowledge of seamanship from the kind 
of life which they now lead. Secondly, if the theory were 
true, there should have been some trace of the Negro race 
in India, but there is none. Howells is hard put to explain 
this contingency but he rather naively dismisses the whole 
problem by saying in effect that the Negroes left the 
shores of India en masse and thus vanished completely 
from the scene. Thirdly, the most serious objection to the 
theory is that the Negrito arrival in Africa in mesolithic 
and the Negro arrival in neolithic times run counter to 
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other evidence. They do not, for example, fit in with the 
fact that two Negro skulls were discovered in the cave of 
Grimaldi in the Riviera in upper palaeolithic levels. These 
skulls obviously belonged to Negroes who crossed over from 
northern Africa to Europe. Moreover, if the dark races 
arrived in Africa as late as the time allotted to them, how 
can the present distribution of races in the continent be 
explained in relation to what is known regarding the mig¬ 
rations of the white race ? In the third inter-glacial the 
Neanderthals, a branch of Hominids, with their mousterian 
lower palaeolithic culture had spread all over Europe and 
north Africa and the white race of Homo sapiens had 
actually arrived by the end of Ihd 3rd inter-glacial in Africa 
and Asia at the outer fringe of the Neanderthal stronghold, 
ready to go in numbers into Europe and establish there 
their superior aurignacian upper palaeolithic culture. This 
white race consisted chiefly of the Cro-Magnon and Combe 
Capelle peoples, named after the places in Prance where 
their remains were discovered. At the same time that the 
white race marched into Europe it descended from the 
noirth and east into Africa. If the dark races came into 
Africa long after the white race, they should have been 
resj^nsible for a reversal of the present pattern of distri¬ 
bution of races in the continent. The whites should then 
have been in the Congo basin and the Negroes and Negri¬ 
toes should predominate in northern and eastern Africa 
whereas actually things are the other way round. The 
white element occupies northern and eastern Africa 
largely ; as we proceed towards Central Africa the zone of 
mixture extends as a belt almost all round the inhospitable 
equatorial forests, into which the Negroes and the Negri- 
toes have been pushed and where they dwell without any 
disturbance from the whites. 


In the search for an alternative theory we are forced 
to aclmowledge that the dark races, in view of their stages 
of cultural development and their distribution, could not 
have ongmated m either Asia or Africa or Australia as we 
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know the continents today. If we make them start from 
the ends of the arc, the Negritoes and Negroes from Africa 
and the Australians from Australia, we are beset with the 
same difficulties as Howells encounters. We have to give 
boats to races who apparently did not know of their exis¬ 
tence and we have to upset not only the mode of distribu¬ 
tion of the races but also the relative chronology of their 
migrations. 

While discussing the question of the original home of 
the American Indians, Howells avers that he is not going 
to fish up the lost continent of Atlantis, having no space 
for sheer invention. However, in discussing Indonesia he 
admits that it looks like a bulge of Asia, that the islands 
enjoy Asiatic flora and fauna, and also that they have 
somewhat sunk and got partly flooded and finally appear 
to have broken away from the mainland in late Pleistocene 
times. This shrewd guess regarding the extension of the 
Asiatic mainland in times gone by could lead to a suitable 
theory for the original home of the dark races. An admitted 
geological fact is the uplift of the Himalayas in late Ter¬ 
tiary, a fact which Howells and a good many other anthro¬ 
pologists use for fixing approximately the point de la depart 
from ape to man. This geological upset, which pushed up 
the world’s loftiest mountain range to a height of over 
29,000 ft. could hardly have happened without causing any 
comparable disturbance elsewhere. Perhaps, the very 
nature of the age that followed, namely, the Ice age, with 
its vast changes of temperature in the north and its huge 
periodical inundations in the tropics, was a direct conse¬ 
quence of the Himalayan uplift. In the Tertiary a land 
mass could have connected Asia, Africa and Australia. It 
would have sunk as the Himalayas shot up, and would 
have got submerged by the sea as the inundations poured 
unceasingly and as the sea-level rose. Apparently then 
the islands of the Indian ocean and of Oceania came into 
existence, and the shores of Africa, Asia and Australia 
came to take more or less the shape they have at present. 
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The Indian Ocean is admittedly young in relation to the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and not so deep as the other two. 
The land bridge, therefore, that once joined the three con¬ 
tinents involved must have ceased to exist in Pleistocene 
times. Of course, the process of sinking of land and in¬ 
vasion by sea was gradual, though not quite continuous, 
for the deluges occurred with three interruptions. 

There is another angle to the problem. Were the 
waters now locked up in the polar and the mountain 
glaciers to be released, the sea, geologists estimate, would 
rise by about 200 ft. During the Pleistocene, at the 
height of the last glaciation, i.e. the fourth glacial, the sea- 
level, as compared with the present day, was approxi¬ 
mately 300 ft. lower. It must have been far lower still 
in the first glacial, since glaciation was severer as we go 
backwards. A very much larger land mass, therefore, 
must have been visible at the beginning of the Ice Age 
than subsequently. As glaciation became less intense with 
the progress of time, more and more land was getting 
submerged. This process was inherent in the very pattern 
of Pleistocene glaciation and, hence, went on quite inde¬ 
pendent of, though vastly aided by, the Himalayan uplift 
as well as the tropical inundations. 


If the dark races lived in the land that was sinking, 
they would have gone forward to places where they now 
are; and obviously they went by land. No doubt the 
ustrahans. being the most primitive, would have left 
w?r; . ‘conceded that while these changes 

Australians were already to a large 
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und. The total isolation of the Andaman Negritoes 
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right in the middle of the ocean actually gives added point 
to the plausibility of the theory of a lost land area. More¬ 
over, with the suggestion put forward here to postulate 
that the Negroes did not proceed towards India but only 
to Africa and Melanesia involves no difficulty. 

As regards the timing of the appearance of the dark 
races in Africa, they would have been there before the 
end of the third inter-glacial well ahead of the sorival of 
the whites in northern and eastern Africa. The Negritoes 
should have preceded the Negroes who must have been 
in a higher stage of cultural development to have been 
able to surround the former. The whites having been in 
a yet higher stage of culture pushed the Negroes and the 
Negritoes into Central Africa, thus causing the present 
pattern of racial distribution. At that time the Negroes 
could not have attained a neolithic stage of culture; that 
apparently developed in situ much later. 

Incidentally, there has obviously been a confusion 
between the tradition of Lost Lemuria and the one regard¬ 
ing the Tamil Sangams or Academic periods which were 
marked by lands being swallowed up by the sea. The 
San gam tradition too was put down in writing after the 
10th cen. A.D. by the commentators on the old classics. 
The .events covered by the two traditions can have no 
possible connection in point of time. While the continent 
south of India was lost in palaeolithic times, the washing 
away of the sangams by the sea must have been compa¬ 
ratively recent. Palaeolithic man's culture was hardly 
more than rudimentary. He lived in caves and gathered 
food. His mind was immature and language elementary. 
None can seriously maintain that man was advanced 
enough then to produce works of such literary excellence 
as would pass scrutiny by a board of censors. Cultiva¬ 
tion of literature and allied arts and crafts postulates the 
existence of special social classes that did not directly 
produce food and that, therefore, could be maintained by 
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the community only when the economy had so advanced 
as to bear the burden. That stage is noticed among ancient 
peoples only when they had started living in cities during 
the bronze age. It is then that we find written records. 
Some writers even today affirm that the first Tamil 
Sangam at least was washed away during the Ice Age. 
The cause of Tamil is not served by making claims that 
are palpably unsound. The greatness and antiquity of 
Tamil literature can be fully assured without pushing it 
down to such dizzy depths as the Pleistocene. 


The trouble with the hypothesis of a lost land is that 
it side-tracks the issue; instead of explaining things it 
postpones the explanation until such time as it can be 
tested by the necessary scientific data. It, nevertheless, 
opens the way to look at the dispersion of early man in 
a new light and is calculated to stimulate interest in the 
study of Geology, Palaeontology, Oceanography, Marine 

sciences, specially as applied to 
Mnca Asia and Australia and the ocean in between, — 
Ranches of study all too meagrely indulged in so far 
Meanwhile a probe into the folk-lore of the I'Tegroes' the 

unwelcome. ’ means be 



The Need for Linguistics 

V. L SUBRAMONIAM 

Linguistics is not altogether a new science to Indians. 
It is simply a modern grammar, founded on certain objec¬ 
tive principles. Linguists of the Western world consider 
an Indian, Panini, as their fore-runner. They owe Panini 
the concept of zero in linguistic analysis and the algebraic 
brevity which characterize their linguistic descriptions. 
Linguistics imlike old grammars is not intuitive. The 
grammarian of olden days did not explain how he arrived 
at the various sets of rules. It may have been by trial 
and error. But in all these years we have faithfully fol¬ 
lowed his prescriptions not knowing how he' has prescrib¬ 
ed them. For the first time in the history of grammar, 
linguistics demonstrates clearly the objective method of 
evolving a granunar. In this method, the linguist does 
not imitate or project one grammatical system on another 
language, but arrive at a grammar according to the natvire 
of the language. 

In the U.S.A. this science has acquired an unprece¬ 
dented importance in recent years. The Government, 
particularly the Defence Department of that coxmtry, en¬ 
courages linguistic studies for two reasons. They feel 
that the army personnel should know foreign languages 
for effective contacts with foreigners. The teaching pro¬ 
grammes designed by linguists being easy, they are immen¬ 
sely popular with soldiers. The second reason is that lin¬ 
guistic principles help the secret service men to break the 
secret codes which are important for military purposes. 
Another institution which helps in the growth of linguis¬ 
tic studies is the Church. StiU there are quite a number 
of tribal languages in distant jungles of Africa and South 
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America or Australia, unknown to scholars. Evangelists in 
America have a strange attraction towards these people, 
and most of them go there after a sound training in linguis¬ 
tics. Invariably a tape recorder operated on battery would 
also accompany them. They establish contacts with the 
natives and lure them through a contact man to speak 
into the microphone. Slowly and steadily these missiona¬ 
ries pile up words of the strange language and evolve a 
grammar. They devise a script also if that language did 
not have one before. The very first thing they do after 
this is to bring the word of God to the people by trans¬ 
lating the Bible. The third institution which promotes 
linguistic studies in U.S.A. is the University. It feels that 
the old type English granamars in use in schools are a re¬ 
sult of the projection of Greek and Latin grammars. They 
are not based on actual facts found in the English language. 
Teachers attribute the unnaturalness of the greimmatical 
categories and irregularities in the English grammars to 
their mutation of Greek grammatical models. 


It is also said that an equal importance is given to 
linguistic studies in Russia as in the U.S.A. 

Linguistics though greatly developed in the 20th 
century, has roots in the 18th and 19th centuries. It has 
comparative and historical studies of lan- 
Snt . contributors to its theoretical develop- 

meU,od for daacribing UngoagS u^fu. 
tic research and technological advancement. 

start^ith ‘inscriptive method ? A linguist to 
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know their structures. To become a linguist it is not 
necessary to know many languages. Once it was so be¬ 
lieved but not now. One fundamental idea which is drilled 
into a linguist is that the structure of each language differs 
from the other and the grammar of one cannot be extend¬ 
ed blindly to another. He will have none of the common 
phobia that a language other than his cannot be compre¬ 
hended. The Swahili language of distant Africa or the 
Maori language of New Zealand tribes form as much an 
important subject for his study as English or Sanskrit. 
To him no language is superior to the other and no dia¬ 
lect inferior to the other. Sometimes an unimportant 
dialect spoken by a few on the fringes of a language-area 
may throw light on a linguistic riddle presented by a fully 
developed language. 

His main concern is the spoken language at a particu¬ 
lar time level. Even in his analysis of written language 
he adopts the same technique on the assumption that it 
was also once spoken. 

The linguist with his training and background goes to 
a language community, usually speaking a strange lan¬ 
guage and selects a man of clear speech as a sample for 
his study. He speaks through a contact man in the initial 
stages and records the basic words like face, nose, hands 
etc. of the new language. Usually he carries with him a 
tape recorder to record at once the words with their mean¬ 
ing. From the tape he transcribes those words in a special 
script called phonetic script. This is a special kind of 
script devised by the International Phonetic Association 
for recording speech forms as accurately as possible. The 
recorder provides him with certain advantages for trans¬ 
cription. -He can play and replay the tapes to verify his 
transcription without recourse to the human speaker. The 
human speaker might hesitate and sometimes even refuse 
to repeat the same word several times. The repeated 
forms of the human speaker, may sometimes vary and 
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thus cause embarrassment to the investigator. If the 
nature of the place is such that a tape recorder could not 
be carried then the linguist takes down the words in situ 
in phonetic scripts. Thus he gathers a fairly large number 
of words and sentences and arranges them in the neces¬ 
sary order for further analysis. 

Not all sounds recorded in the phonetic script are 
meaningful in that language. There may be sounds which 
are produced by the speaker due to physical indispdsition. 
There may be sounds which can be displaced by another 
word pavajam —- coral which can be pronounced as 
pavalam. Still there are sounds which occur only in 
certain positions. To illustrate this the famous English 
phonetician, Daniel Jones refers to the Tamil sound k. 
Pronounce clearly and naturally the following Tamil 
words and see how the k sounds in kaa/rru — wind, 
ndkam — nail, tanku — to stay, paakam — division, 
arvki — rare. If you hear minutely the sound of k when 
you pronounce the five words given, k* is without voice 
i.e. there is no humming noise when you pronounce with 
your ears closed. In nakam for k* the air stream does not 
stop but comes out with a friction noise and it is voiceless. 
In tanku - to stay, k-* is voiced and the breath stops. In 
paakam — division k* has friction with voicing. In 
aruki rare, k ® is also a fricative but distinctly fronter 
than k* and voiceless. All these five sounds are actually 
altered forms of one sound. Note their positions of occur¬ 
rence and environments. Each one is different from the 
other and no two sound segments occur in the same envi¬ 
ronment. k ’ occurs after the nasal in the medial position, 
k occurs after monosyllables containing short vowels and 
k occurs after monosyllables containing long vowels, 
k occurs before the front vowel “ i ” and k-^ in other 
places not specified above. All these sounds can be written 
by one symbol for they are actually one sound in different 
manifestations. That sound is called phoneme and its 
manifestations are called allophones or related sounds. No 
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alphabet is and can be phonetic. If it is so then it will 
be quite unmanageable for human beings as a writing 
system. If you were to provide a letter each for every 
soimd we utter, the letters of our alphabet would be 
innvimerable. It is not a defect if an alphabet is not 
phonetic. But it would be a serious defect if an alphabet 
were not phonemic i.e. if it did not represent all meaning¬ 
ful sounds of a language. When a linguist says “ meaning¬ 
ful sounds ” he includes also the pitch level of the sen¬ 
tence, the stress etc. Here is an English sentence, “ He is 
a boy. ” If it were a statement, the pitch level would be 
uniform until the last word and then drop below. The 
same sentence could be converted into a question if the 
falling pitch were raised in the final word. If you listened 
to a Chinese you will observe he speaks his language in 
a sing-song fashion. It is called tone. In their language 
it has meaning. The pitch, stress and tone which play a 
significant part in languages were not taken seriously by 
old grammarians : but linguistics does. 

After discovering the phonemes of a language the 
linguist proceeds to the next level of analysis called mor¬ 
phology. In this he tries to find out the sequence of 
phonemes which are meaningful in that language. The 
method he adopts is similar in nature to the previous 
analysis. He usually arranges the words having similar 
shape and meaning into paradigms like walks, walked, 
will walk, walking (participle), walking (gerund). In this 
paradigm a part of each word has similar shape and 
similar meaning. It is the portion up to k — to step slowly. 
But, walks — step with reference to present time, is diffe¬ 
rent from walked — step with reference to past time by 
its indication of past and present time. When you subtract 
that which, is similar in form and meaning in the two words, 
-s and -ed remain denoting present and past time respec¬ 
tively. In other words, the linguist looks for the same item 
having identical meaning in the group of words and cuts 
them. Thus he gathers all meaningful items of a language. 
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Applying the same principle he followed in grouping sounds 
into phonemes, he groups these word-bits into item or 
morpheme and related items or allomorphs. In morpho¬ 
logy the linguist limits himself to the analysis of words. 
He talks about bits of words and their relation. But in 
syntax which is the next level of analysis he deals with the 
inter-relations of words. In syntax the Americans have 
not advanced very much. There is a school of thought in 
that country which does not differentiate between morpho¬ 
logy and syntax. The early Tamil grammarian Tolkaap- 
piar too, seems to have had such a view. 


This completes the grammar of the language. A neces- 
Mry concomitant to linguistic analysis is a lexicon. Usually 
it takes two years for a linguist to produce a good grammar. 


The science of linguistics is not limited to describing 
languages only. It includes other studies. Description is 
only one part of linguistics. Other branches are study of 
the language of children, aphasics and analysis of the lan- 
guap which is in contact with another. The development 
of the language of children throws light on the development 
of phonemes and morphemes of the language. The study 
of the language of aphasics enlightens the nature of lan- 
of dissolution. Tt is said in aphasics the manner 
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training in allied disciplines and a particular kind of per¬ 
sonal capability are essential for a linguist. This is also an 
expensive branch of study. One may legitimately ask here 
whether such a study is worth its expense. Indeed it is. 
Its varied uses will justify the need for recognizing and 
encouraging this study. 

A general knowledge of linguistics will create an 
atmosphere of language tolerance in our country. A pro¬ 
fessional linguist or a dilettante cannot have any linguistic 
narrowness just as a medical doctor cannot distinguish bet¬ 
ween his patients say, on the basis of caste. We have to-day 
developed a secret pride for our language. It is good if 
it does not lead us to look down on other languages. But 
in actuality it does. Linguists treat all languages as media 
of communication and their preference for a language is 
only on the basis of its effectiveness in communication at 
maximum efficiency and minimum cost of labour or money. 

Some of the prevalent conceptions about language such 
as the concept of purity of language will vanish by the 
spread of linguistic knowledge. No linguist will think that 
languages can exist without borrowing. It is the inherent 
nature of languages to borrow and there is no language 
known to man which has not borrowed. 

Translation of official papers and scientific treatises 
has "become a necessity in India. Human translations are 
slow and cost heavily. Machine translations attempted in 
the western countries have as their basis an accurate and 
thorough description of the language to be translated and 
the language into which it is translated. 

With the aid of the sound changes that occur in the 
basic vocabulary like ‘face’ ‘nose’ and ‘hand’ in related 
languages, a linguist in America has ^vised a method of 
determining the age of languages. This method commonly 
known as Lexico-statistics is now being tested widely in 
3 
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that country. It can throw some light on the history of 
our languages. 

Language is a reliable marker of culture. The race 
migrations on the basis of language evidence have been 
traced fairly successfully by American linguists particu¬ 
larly, in the countries speaking the Malayo-polynesian 
languages. This procedure may serve some useful purpose 
in ethnological and historical research in our country. 

To enhance the effectiveness of communication linguis¬ 
tic knowledge is extensively made use of in the western 
countries. It is said that the Voice of America in the Czech 
language is very popular because even in minute details it 
is very near to the standard speech of Czechoslovakia. Our 
radio organisation can take this hint and make their 
relays more effective at home and abroad. 


In coded communication the code consisting of symbols 
play a large part in the effective transmission of the 
message. The organization of these codes are largely based 
on linguistic principles. To break these codes also linguistic 
knowledge is necessary. 


The success in the treatment of stuttering, loss of word 
power and difficulty of speech depends to a great measure 
^ ow the individuals react to their respective languages. 

now edge of linguistics is as essential for the physician 
who treats these diseases as his training in medicine. 


Among the various uses of linguistics, its utility in 
anfmage teaching stands foremost. The teaching methods 
foi!i?tfficienr’"^'' havebeen tested in other countries and 
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cases this linguist may not know to converse fluently in that 
language. This does not affect the efficiency of his teach¬ 
ing provided he knows the nature of the language well 
This class of his is supplemented by a class for drill in 
which a native Russian will be asked to give words and 
sentences from his language which will be imitated and 
memorized by the students. This drill class generally will 
be for six hours per week and the linguist teacher will 
guide it. It is called the mim-mem method. A student 
spending three to four hours in daily lessons could speak 
Russian as naturally as the native Russian and write 
fluently within the short period of nine months. Is it not 
well worth considering for our schools and colleges where 
we currently face an acute problem of teaching English and 
Hindi ? 

This method can be extended even for the teaching of 
the mother tongue where the dialect differences are pro¬ 
nounced. ’I’he Malayalam taught in schools at Trivandrum 
is very near- to the dialect spoken by the members of 
the Nayar community. A student of the Pulaya commu¬ 
nity having a distinct dialect of Malayalam would carry 
over his dialect habits when he speaks his school dialect. 
If the teacher is a linguist he can easily help the student 
to divest him from his native speech habits. This is possi¬ 
ble by undertaking an analysis of the speech of the Pulaya 
and finding out the difference in the phonemic and morphe¬ 
mic set-up in that dialect. The differing elements would 
indicate the spot where the young Pulaya student may 
experience difficulty in adjustment. The teacher can fex- 
plain to the student the causes of his difficulties and the 
method of correction. Linguistics thus holds a great pro¬ 
mise for teaching. 

In a country where there are 14 major languages and 
over 450 dialects, with a constitution assuring protection 
and preservation of all languages and cultures, is not the 
popularization of linguistics a matter of necessity ? 



The Suffix ‘ Cin ’ in 

Cankam Tamil 


A. SATHASIVAM. 

To a student of Tamil Philology the study of the verbal 
forms in Cankam Tamil and the chauiges which have occur¬ 
red in the subsequent periods is very fascinating. The 
inflexional forms in which verbs occur in modern Tamil 
are very different from the forms in which these verbs 
functioned in the earlier periods. The modern verbs 
indicate time with the help of certain particles which are 
easily separated 'from the root and of other particles func¬ 
tioning as expletives, i.e., those which denote gender, etc. 
But it is not so easy to separate such functional particles 
in the verbs as employed during the Cankam period. The 
past adverbial participial forms of today were the finite 
forms in those early days. This can be proved by analysing 
some of the verbal forms used at that time. In this brief 
article, I propose to take the form which ended in cin 
(^6or) and indicate in what manner the finite verbs fun<> 
tinned in Cankam Tamil. 

When we analyse the various verbal forms of that 
period and classify them, we find that all the verbs may 
be classified under two heads : Those roots forming the 
past adverbial participle in -u such as V va > vantu 
cey > ceytu (0»i£j®) may be said to belong 
to the First conjugation. Those roots forming the past 
adverbial participle in -i- such as v" aj; > ati 

kuv > kuvi may be said to belong to the Second 

conjugation. 

I But some of the verbs in the Cankam works had also 
the inflexional terminations similar to the expletives which 
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are rised in modem Tamil verbs. The verbs ending in 
-cin may be cited as example of the verbs which took 
particles at the end. The Tamil grammarians did not 
include -cin in the list of the personal terminations. The 
author of Tolkappiyam includes it in the list of the exple¬ 
tives of the second person : 

iBiuiT JSs Guiir LD^ IS)&^ ersoT^d) 
c^ajuSieor (^sorsoflSsu ^ea>9-^0^/rA. 

(Tol. Col. Cu. 276). 

But in the following cuttiram, he states that -cin may also 
be used with «the first and the third persons. 

^sujp^efr , 

rfJairgvii) ^dsar 

^^^SsUILISnC-IU <rS3TLD(g)ir L/6UQJ j. 

(Tol. Col. Cu. 277). 

It should be noted that the author of Nannul includes -cin 
in the list of the expletives of all the three persons 
(Cuttiram 373). 

To examine the functions of -cin in the verbs of 
Cankam Tamil, it will not be out of place to examine the 
—min termination which often appears as the termination 
of the second person imperative plural verbs. The close 
affinity between the expletive —cin and the termination 
—min may be noted. Puijarmiji (Narr. 224) is an example 
of verbs ending in -min. This form may be split into 
‘ punarm ’ and * in i.e., punarum > puijarm + in on the 
analogy of punarumar (Narr. 304) > puijarmar (Pari. 11- 
67). In this case the Mas-Fern, termination -ar is suffixed 
to the Old Tamil verb ending in ‘ -um ’. 

puijarum + ar = puparumar 

Similarly the second person termination -in is suffixed to 
the Old Tamil verb ending in -um. 
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Ex.: errum + in= errumin (Patir. 2-8). 
utawim + in = utavuinin (Patir 2-8). 

Thus when we analyse the -mar and -min ending forms, 
it is clear that -ar and -in are the personal terminations 
of the Third person Mas-Fern, plural aind the Second person 
plural respectively. The initial -m of -mar and -min is 
not part of the personal terminations but the final letter 
of the Old Tamil verbal termination -um. 

From what we have pointed out in the previous para* 
graph, it is clear that -in is a personal termination of the 
Second person. Now let us compare the following two 
words ending in -in 

Ex. : 1. utavumin (Patir.; 2-8). 

Ex.: 2. vanticin (Aimk. ; 175 ). 

In Ex. 1, in is part of the termination -min 

In Ex. 2, in is part of the expletive —cin. 

According to Tolkappiyar both the termination —min and 
the expletive -cin refer to the second person. Since -min 
could be split into ‘ (u)m ’ and ‘in’ it is likely that -cin 
also consists of two parts : —c and —in. We know that —in 
is the termination denoting the Second person. If that is 
so, then the letter —c which forms the initial element of 
the form —cin must have been a separate particle which 
^ght have been a part of another particle which had come 
in between the base and the termination —in. 

It is interesting to note that the commentators of the 
Ca^am texts and of Tolkdppiyam refer to two forms -cin 
md -icin while the grammarians, both Tolkappiyar and 
Pavaoanti refer to only one form -cin. Naccinarkkiniyar 
commenting on cuttiram 297 of Tolkdppiyam says: 

(ip/Dgv^O^rrsj jidr a«Tdr«.»> 

While commenting on the very next cQttiram (298) he 
says: “ s/r^sonoiair JS srear SSl^it ’♦ Thus 
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Naccinarkkiniyar refers to both -cin and -icin. Mr. Auvai 
Duraiswamippillai commenting on the form ‘ perricin ’ 
(Puram 11) says that ‘ -icin is an expletive of the second 
person. Here it is used in the Third person The late 
Dr. Saminathaiyar observes : “ icin is generally used with 
the verbs of the first person in such forms as vai;ipatal 
cujTiticin (K.T. 11) and -cin ia generally used with the 
verbs of the second persons in such forms as ‘ uraitticin ’ 
(K.T. 63).* It is obvious that Dr. Saminathaiyar also 
admits two forms -cin and -icin. Now one may ask where 
did this “ i ” of -icin come from ? A study of the -cin 
(or icin) forms occurring in the Cahkam texts may prove 
an answer to this question. 

There occur altogether sixty-three verbal forms with 
the suffix -cin, in 130 places in the Cankam Texts: The 
following are the texts in which these forms occur: 
Akananuru, Kuruntokai. Aimkurunuru, Kurincippattu, 
Maturai-k-kahci, Narrinai, Patirruppattu, Paripatal, 
Perumpanarruppatai and Purananuru. Of the 63 verbal 
forms with the suffix -cin, 46 forms denote the past tense : 
9 are in the imperative ; 6 forms are used both in the indi¬ 
cative past and the imperative ; one form is a negative 
verb and in the remaining one form -cin is suffixed to 
another expletive -marru- An interesting feature of these 
forms with the suffix —cin is that not all of them are used 
as finites ^ some are nominals. The finites mainly refer 
to the first person singular indicative past and the second 
pierson singular imperative. A few forms refer to the third 
person singular, i.e.. masculine, feminine and neuter singu- 
•dar past. Thus it is evident that those verbs with suffix 
-cin occurring in the first and the third persons singular 
injjjQatjve refer to the past tense only, whether in the indi¬ 
cative or the imperative, the -cin finites do not occur in 
th# plural. 

1 Purananuru. Vol. I. p. 34, Madras, 1052. 

a Kuruntolcal — nularayccl, p. 102. Madras. 1937. 
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The structure of the nominal forms is important, 
-cin appears in the past nominal forms both in the singular 
and the plural of the third person. In such nominals -cin 
is suffixed to the verbal form together with the personal 
terminations -on, d{ and dr. 

Ex: on : puka^ticindn 

(Akam 210) 

61; pirinticindl (K.T. 336) 

or : kanticinor (assiwri^cflGcsa)^') (Aimk 85) 

In these forms, it is likely, the expletive -cin and the 
personal terminations (6n, 6) or or) are later additions. 
If it were so, then it follows that pukamtu, pirintu and 
fcanfu respectively, are the original past finites. Compare 
the following past finites : arinticin (K.T. 247) ; vanticin 
(Puram 125). The fact that the author of Tolkappiyam 
mentions -cin as an expletive, is itself enough to prove 
that arintu (cin) and vantu (cin) are the past finite 
verbs of the Old Tamil. Naccinarkkiniyar commenting on 
Cu. 297 of Tolkappiyam says : 

* ^6obi OstjorsoTifil^GfiBr OiJ(i5j5^6tn)Dij i.j6or(5so ’ 

^ ‘ sfflwLDiiljP ^^uireoT /fil^Csor » creorueor 

^OTjrOswrsOTp^j (SutrearjD^, srssr 
(jfijDDJiOffud) ‘ ^sor ’ Qa/rsfras. 

Here Naccinarkkiniyar evidently splits enricin and 
p6nrlcin into ‘ enru ’ and ‘ cin ‘ pdnru ’ and ‘ cin * res¬ 
pectively. He interprets the participle ‘enru’ as finite 
enratu ’ and the participle ‘ poiiru ’ as finite ‘ ponratu *. 
Again there is ample evidence in the Cankam texts to show 
that the modern participial forms were then used with 
finite meaning ; 

Ex ; Vayalai - c - cenkoti - p _ pinaiyal taii - c - 
Cev - viral civanta ceyari marai - k - kaij 
Cev - yay - k - kurumakaj ijiaiya 
Ev - vay mun ninru makipia nin tere 

(Aimkurunuru 52) 
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aiuSsu^ Of-iriiiOdiirmjj iSdsaanuA ti»^ 

(S^iufi iDenipissiisr 
0<F^ aiiriu i S%ariu 

cru UTiu (y>«9r«sfl«sr^ LoSj^js /Scar d/sOir. 

In this verse ‘ ninni ’ (having stood) is used to mean 
‘ ninratu ’ (it stood). Thus the forms used in the Cankam 
Texts as past finite do not create any difficulty in analysing 
their structure. The only peculiarity as regards the “ u ” 
ending past finite verb is that the final “ u ” is elided when 
-cin is suffixed and its place is taken by -i. 

Ex: vantu+cin = vant(u)-i-cin 

It should be noted that' vantu ” like ninru as in the above 
poem, could function as finite without the addition of the 
-cin suffix. This expletive -cin is suffixed to the past finite 
for phonological reasons and it has no morphological value 
as such. 

The structure of the forms used as imperative is 
important for these forms exhibit the character of the Old 
Tamil verb more clearly. As stated earlier, the same form 
with the suffix -cin may be used in the past tense or as 
imperative. The following six forms are used in the 
Cankam texts either as indicative past finites or imperative 
second singular; Kaijticin, enricin, ke^ticin, cuj^nticin, 
Snricin, vanticin. 

Nir kanku vanticin (Puram 125) means, “ I came to 
see you ”. Here vanticin (I came) refers to first person 
singular past finite. The same form is used as imperative 
in ‘ men mela-v—iyali vanticin v5j;iyo matantai (Aimk 175) 

(Olocot Olocu eSIujeS asirifiSiLirr 

nieaning ; “ My love of gentle gait! Do come! . Here 
Vanticin (Do come !) is in the unperative second singular. 
When vanticin is used as imperative, it should be^split f^to 
‘vanti’ and ‘cin’, cin being an expletive and ‘vanti’ a 
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second singular imperative verb. Forms ending in -i- are 
extensively used in the Cahkam texts as second singular 
imperatives. Ex.; enri (Puram 300) ; uiiti (Kali., 85). 
This imperative form ‘ vanti ’ should be split into ‘ vantu ’ 
and ' i ’. Here the second singular termination -i- is suffix¬ 
ed to ‘ vantu ’ a past finite verb. In the Cankam age im¬ 
perative verbs were formed by adding the imperative 
terminations to the past finites. But the forms used as 
past finites, originally did not possess any tense sign in 
them. The particle -t- denotes the past tense by accident. 
It may also be noted that in such present-future finites 
such as ariti (Puram 10: Nair. lOe), taniti (Puram 10), 
uraiti (Aimk 333), etc. the particle -t- has no morphologi¬ 
cal value at all. The only peculiarity in the structure of 
‘vanti’ type forms is that the -t- is nasalized. In the 
Cankam language, the principle of nasalization is associated 
only with exhibiting the character of the verb as weak, 
and in no way should it be interpreted as showing the 
tense. This principle may be illustrated by the comparison 
of the following three forms :• 


vanti (cin) (Aimk 175) Come ! 
Vanti (Kali. 851 Come! 

Vantai (Kali. 63) Come! 


All these three forms are in the imperative second singu¬ 
lar. Of these, the form vanti is a compound verb and the 
component elements are ‘vantu’ and ‘i’; i is a verbal 
root i^ed as imperative : It has lost its meaning ‘ to give ’ 
and here functions as auxiliary suffixed to the form 
V forms are cenri (Akam 46 ; Narr. 360 : 

S 93, 83). In all 

such -t~ imperatives the stem is very clear. 

unpubUshed D. PhU Ihesls, 
Oxtord. 19M. presented to the University of 
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The structure of the form ‘ vantai ' is similar to that 
of ' uanti / It should be split into ‘ vantu' and ‘ai'; at 
is the second person singular termination as much as the 
-I- in vanti. Katam pupju orukal ni vantai (Kah 63). 

tiswr® S»0«/r6i) jS 

Here vantai is used in the sense ‘ come here ! Similar 
fonhs are kantai (Kali 105 ; 109 ; 110 ; 64 ; 103). Uraittai 
-k-kan (Kali. 38), etc. In the language of the Cahkam 
texts one type of optative is formed by suffixing the opta¬ 
tive termination -ka to the old imperative forms ending 
in -ai. 


Eg : Marantai + ka = marantaikka (u>pfieo)<s<ia) 

(Kali 27). 

cenrai + ka = cenraikka (Oa^snrero/D®®) 

(K.T. 383) 

From the above analysis, it is clear that during the 
Cahkam age, indicatives, imperatives and optatives were 
formed from the same stems such as vantu (ojjs^), 
kaptu (assobr®), cenru (Q^^eor®/). 

The following forms occur in the Cahkam texts : 

Post tense ; Finites : 

First Person : Singular: 

TTiririn (K. T. 217 ; Narr 55 ; 61), kanticin (Narr. 126 ; 

177- 195 Puram 22), ketticin (Puram 150; Narr. 115), 

iliac f(pSri25 373 ; 139 ; 369 ; 371; patir 2.5 ; 2-6 ; 
vanhcin uvanticin 

(KT 3511 ma^anticin (Akam 38), arinticin (K.T. 247; 
Lrr.’278)^; teUnticin (Akam 466), 

Purlm 149), patarnticin (Puram uT' 
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Palitticin (Akam 303). Both petuiricm (Akam 135) 
and paiyanticin (Nair. 114) are compounds. 

Third Person: Singular : 

Mas: cenricin (NaiTi 394), perricin (Puram 11). 

Fern : Perricin (Puram 11) 

Neu: ponricin (Nair. 240; Amk. 74). 

taii-U'enricin (Amk. 73) is a compound. 

Past nominals : 

Third Person: 

Mas : pukaj-nticinorr (Akam 210) 

Fern : pirinticinol (K.T. 336) 
iranticinol (Akam 306). 

Mas : Fem : plural: 

Kaijticinor (Aimk 85), payanticinSr (Puram 137), 
maranticinor (Narr. 118) iranticinor (Narr. 302), ciranti- 
cinor (Narr. 337), nayanticinor (Akam 103 ; Perum li25), 
pirinticinor (Narr. 241; K.T. 94; 350; Akam 183; 197), 
^inticinor (K.T. 18; 267), atainticinor (K.T. 268), uiiam- 
ticinor (Puram 365), maynticinor (Puram 27), cenricinSr 
(Narr. 314; Akam 34) akanricinor (Akam 311). 

Marutticinor (Patir 5-5), pataitticinor (Puram 18), 
munticin6r (Patir 7-9) is formed from the foot of the se¬ 
cond conjugation. So rarely the roots of the second con¬ 
jugation form -cin verbs ; 

mimti + cin + or = munticinCr. 

This example clearly shows that the expletive is -cin and 
not -i-cin. "" 

(Puram 125), pirinticinorkku 

(KT. 35), urainticinorkku (Akam 200), uyarntici- 

Tiorkku (Puram 214), pirgiamticinorkku (Akam 367) 

akanricinorkku (K.T. 127), auticinorkku (Puram’ 
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357), u^airicinorkku (Patir 8-2) is formed from the 
causative root utas: 

utairi + cin or + kku. 

Imperative : 

All the imperative forms in -cin are used only in re¬ 
ference to the second person singular. 

Kauticin (Akam 99 ; 369; Aimk 106 ; 105 ; Narr. 35, 
177; 202; KT. 112; 220; 359 ; 249; 240), puiiiticin 
(Akam 7), enricin (Akam 375; Nair. 99), ketticin (I^tu 
208 ; Nair- 78 ; K.T. 30 ; Akam 138, Aimk 59), norricin 
(Puram 202), vanticin (Aimk 175; K.T. 367), terinticin 
(Akam 281), cu^nticin (Akam 77), nuvanricin (Narr. 
200), anricin (Ak'am 69 ; 237 ; 267, Narr. 128 ; 286 ; 332 ; 
Aimk 430). 

Uraitticin (K.T. 63 ; 302 ; Akam 191 ; 200 ; 314 ; Narr. 
103 ; 176) vatitticin (Puram 180), natatticinn (Puram 255). 
The radical vowel -a is not shortened in kanticiQ 
(Akam 164; 376). 

kan > kan + tu = kan^u + i + cin = kanticin 
kaiiticin > kanticin 

Thus the root ‘ kai? ’ has two imperative forms ; 

arricin (Pari 8-79) is the only imperative form formed 
from the root of the second conjugation. 

-cin also appears in the following contexts : 

It is suffixed to the negative verb anru : anru + cin = 
anricin (Puram 289). This expletive -cin appears suffixed 
to another expletive ‘ mairu ’: 

marru 4* cin — marricin (Narr. 272). 

In the following contexts ‘ Snku' the particle of simi¬ 
larity meaning ‘like’ is compounded with -cin forms 
which are in the past tense : 

valamticin§ahku (Amk. 44) 
mijimticinaanku (Puram 130). 



The Problem of the Life and the 
Age of Y^^.rab^iar-(ContinuaJ 

A. C. PAUL NADAR 


in 

The Empire op the later Cholas and Kamban 

It relevant at this stage to consider what the cham¬ 
pions of the 12th century have to say about the subject of 
Kamban and the empire of the later Cholas. 

Prof. K. A. N. Sastry holds that Kamban belongs to 
the end of the 12th century, the period of its decline. This 
is what he says as to the reactions of Kamban to the 
empire:— 

ICamban imports into his narration the colour ot his own. 
time and place. Thus his description of Kosala is an idealised 
account of the features of Cola country, and when he wants 
to emphasise the glory of moonlight, he brings it home to 
his readers by saying that it spreads everywhere like the 
fame of his patron Sadayan of Vermai ” 

(The Colas — Second Edition, page 671). 

The instances the learned professor adduces to show 
the colour of his time and place do not necessarily apply to 
the period of the Empire. The country whose features are 
idealised in the description of Kosala is none other than the 
^d of the Kaveri, which was always the homeland of the 
Cholas. On the other hand the empire covered the whole of 
South India at one stage and even in its decline it extended, 
i^minally at least, over the whole of modern Tamilnad, 
Kerala and Nellore in Andhra Pradesh. The alleged time 
and colour of Kamban’s time refers' only to the time of 
This article is continued from Tomil Culture Vol. VI. No. 2 page 112. 
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Sadayan, about whose time we have already discussed and 
pointed out that the earliest inscriptional evidence about 
Sadayan belongs to the pre-empire days in the 9th century. 
(Vide p. Ill, Vol. Vr, No. 2 Tamil Culture). 

Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai cites the stanza beginning with 
“ L/sa L(«yj a^sSrsafl (SufiLDsofior ” with the reading “ qeSI 
Qff-sdreofl {Suirffmeusor ” and other readings such as “ 

(Siuitf qsQfiih QuirpqssiL. Oa^dreaflGiUTSarLDeosBr 0 ^rrd>qaifi.’’ 
He thinks “ ^laeoeaT ” is not applicable to any one particu¬ 
lar Chola ruler. But he adds that the description “ qsfl 
qsQi OtF-ear’eiifi Quirjuxosar ” may apply to Vikrama or 
Kulothunga II, or Rajaraja II (1118-1163) in the age of the 
poet “ Ottakuthan ”. The reason that he gives is : aihuesr 

55 (ir<?Ror e_6«<ssu)?^(^Qj^d) (Suirp^Lb 
Quirf' e^crt^asaiLb, Ou0tij Qairsni—aisherrajiiaa^ 
tS0/B^6or6or erevTU^ gj.y-O^iuqOT/rsli qeu(Q)£p^. It means 
that the Chola “Emperor” of Kamban’s time must 
have been respected throughout the world as a valiant 
warrior and a generous patron. So he thinks that the term 
“ amalan ” is applicable to any one of the above said three 
emperors. The description of the Chola ruler as 

“ Emperor ” “ Guircra^eir ” is his own wishful thinking. 
There is nothing in the text to warrant it. After all, the 
description “ qeSI qsip Oa^eorsofl Quinru^eoeaT » meaning 
the war-like Chola praised throughout the world, is a poetic 
expression similar to Sundaramurthy Nayanar’s “ 

e_soa»d>6U(rd) ^irdSsiriD Oua^uytreSr «/ri_6U!r(5«(r6ar 
«y>iD<f?isj<sOT” describing a Pallava ruler as the protector of 
the whole world surrounded on all sides by seas.. It is inte¬ 
resting to note that the sheet anchor of Prof. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai “susotsbAiu jsriLquj” etc., (Vide p. 37, VI, Tamil Cul¬ 
ture) the stanza No. 58 of Maruthumalai Padalam refers to 
“O^fioreofl i 5 (ru 0 (_!f?iu&) e?!r«or ^iu/r« sSKS^Bfr^oir O^iuoiij 
Qurrsorsofl fB/r® ” which means the land of the divine Kaveri 
and not all the Chola Empire. 
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In another place Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai says : 

“ At the beginning of the 12th century, the Chola power 
was at its height, and an imperial state was realised for the 
first time in the history of the Tamils. It looked as though 
Kamban appeared just then to give artistic expression to 
the sovereign power ” 

(Kamban Kavyam, p. 153). 

The two assumptions that the Chola empire was at its height 
in the beginning of the 12th century, and that Kamban 
appeared at that time are wrong and self-contradictory ; 
for, according to him, Kamban composed the poem at the 
end of that century. The decline of the empire, as already 
stated, had started even before the beginning of the 12th 
century. The learned Professor does not explain how 
Kamban gives artistic expression to that sovereign power, 
and does not correlate the poem to anything connected with 
the empire (Vide Kamban Kavyam, p. 153). 

There is one indisputable piece of external evidence to 
show that Kamban must have lived earlier than the reign 
Virarajendra (1063-1069). The Tamil grammar Viraso- 
liyam by Buddhamitra was composed at the time and in 
the name of that Chola Emperor ‘ Virarajendran ’. In the 
introductory stanza No. 3, he says :_ 

jhirQisi Qs^irpQurr^t^^ luruueoiijairir Qld^ld 

ldjQldo^ Uf^iFaj^sirirLDirii) utruanu^ 

CS^SiasSluj O^iriRjcssu ^(i^uQuiuirirfcfr 

^CSLDg^OTjruLjojr aii_ lootl/uj Lfsear^ OssiramQt _ 

In the heart of the text under Santhipadalam, he speaks of : 

erwevir ofeo^th 

Smsfiloj 0aj«ffW(5«DL_.#- Qa^ihSojeBT ^ 

;BTs51tU6u Qtf^frdsSsor OLoirt^ (ip^eorsBrgv^S®}. 

These stanzas show that the grammar was called Virasoli- 
yam after the Chola Virarajendra, who was himself a 
scholar m the Tamil Language and that the work was 
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planned on the basis of a synthesis of the Tamil and Sans¬ 
krit systems of grammar and rhetoric. There is an old com¬ 
mentary by one Perunthevanar, who is said to be a pupil 
of the author. In the commentary he cites a stanza as an 
illustration under section 39 of Alangara Padalam which 
reads as follows ; — 

ffewsrCS assrori—Tfior erj^esr 

^^6TOri_ QuitsSt u/D/fila <5/raja:(56or—y6wri_Qi«n(r 

Qoioi g^i Lo QeuprSI LjSsor eSifeir ^eor 

O^n’sGsQsOT 

This reading is Li accordance with the emendation 
made by Sadasiva Pandarathar (vide part I The History of 
Later Cholas, page 279). There is no evidence as to who 
composed the poem and on what occasion. It looks as 
though the commentator improvised a stanza for the pur¬ 
pose of an illustration. Whatever may be the origin of 
the stanza, it suggests that the composition of the grammar 
was at the request of Virarajendra himself and that the 
author of the stanza knew it as an eye-witness. If his con¬ 
jecture is correct, there can be no doubt that both the 
author and commentator of Virasoliyam belonged to the 
time of Virarajendra. At the end of the commentary 
another stanza occurs, reading as follows :— 

pL-iDjj QutTi^plQuiieoTupiSli «(ra/606Br 06or 

ua). fiffir Gs-Ttpio* sir flans ^p0paSsTU.,\(Si6iTQL.frssrrSI^ ^ 
^L-LDirj OuiTf^ui-lsniraJuuu Ossih uifissi 

«U(65>«(56ii ;6sa65r©6ar sT^sSp spuoJ^-ASs. 

This is certainly the composition of the commentator. It 
shows that he felt in writing the commentary he discharg¬ 
ed only a debt which he owed to the author. It is legiti¬ 
mate to infer that the commentator was a pupil of the 
author, and that if so, he must have been his contemporary. 
The conjecture and inference receive confirmation from 
another circumstance in the commentary. Most of the cita¬ 
tions of a historical nature refer to Virarajendra himself or 

5 
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his brothers, his immediate predecessors and his celebrated 
father Rajendra I such as the battles of Koppam (1054 A.p.) 
and Kudal Sangamam (1064 A.D.) in which the Tamils 
won resounding victories over the Western Chalukyas on 
the banks of the Tungabadra and the Krishna. There is 
not a single citation of anything later than the time of Vira- 
rajendra though the succeeding centiiry saw so many events 
glorified in verse and song by such celebrated poets as 
Jayankondar of Kalingathuparani and Ottakuthar of the 
Vlas. Further in the nature of things it is reasonable to 
expect a commentary immediately as the text would be un- 
mtelligible without it. It breaks new ground of synthesis¬ 
ing Sanskrit and Tamil grammars. There can be therefore, 
no doubt that the commentator also lived and wrote in the 
reign of Virarajendra or about his time 


Now this commentary makes a distinct reference to 
Kamban stating «LDU(ro)!fl«»L.u (there is 

greatness in Kamban) as an illustration of the 7th case in 
i? “-o ““o manuscript in 

S instead 

of 0u(5mu. But Prof. S. Vaiyanuri 

o ® ““““ support the rLding 

to X “ e reference 

disputes ■’“wever 

K , ® commentator and holds that he 

must belong to the end of the 12th century. His reasoning 
is somewhat curious. He admits t>,=t Z reasoning 

refers ahiinrJar,i-i,e * * 1 . - . , the commentator 

reiers abundantly to the incidents and names of the time 

^ Rajendra I (1014^ 

not be very commentator would 

^ucn later than these rulers anri cr\ i** t 

woy he coucludes that there sh^uM SrUns ‘"t 
a century between the text nnri tv. ^ least 

-^enta orTordirr »'“he 

P»tpone„ent of the time is .het„'.r:ay .uTS 
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the difficulties he has created for himself by assigning first 
the age of Kamban and then trying to explain away the 
evidence against it. This is putting the cart before the 
horse (vide *i_ir lasooflasdr 118 & 119). It is inte¬ 

resting to note that Prof. K. A. N. Sasti^r holds that the 
conunentator was the pupil of the author and apparently 
concedes the contemporaneity of both from the citations 
in the commentary above referred to. (Vide Colas, page 
683, Second edition, 1955). But the learned Professor 
ignores this piece of evidence afforded by the commentary 
of Virasoliyam for fixing the age of Kamban. 

It may be noted that the commentator Perunthevanar 
refers to Kamban in the honorific plural as Kambanar and 
that he did not profess Vaishnavism but Buddhism. It is 
legitimate to infer that some time must have elapsed for 
such a recognition. It is difficult to say how long it must 
have taken for it in the absence of any clear evidence. 
Considering the difficulties of communications, paucity of 
manuscript copies of the poem, prejudices, rivalries and 
animosities of religious sects and the immense prestige 
which Sanskrit had acquired by that time throwing Tamil 
in the background, we shall not be far vnrong if we allow 
niore than a century. If this estunate be correct, Kamban 
must have lived not later than the middle of the 10th cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, that is to say before the founda¬ 
tion of the empire under Rajaraja the Great (985-1030), 

Apart from the evidence offered by the commentator 
of the VirasoliyaTTi, the best evidence available is the text 
of Kambaramayanam to show whether the author had 
anything to do with the empire. However it may be 
remembered that the text we have has been meddled 
with. 

Kambar is acknowledged to be a learned poet. The say¬ 
ing ‘ awsfluSiD Oufiiusar sihusk ’ has pursued him down the 
centuries. Though he rises to great heights in universalism, 
he is not indifferent to particularism. His attachment to 
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the land of the Kaveri where he was bom and bred and 
everything pertaining to it are an obsession with him. 
Deep love for that land is evident throughout the poem. 
He idealised even Kosala in terms of his own homeland. 
Its merit lies in being like the land of the Kaveri. ^irsSfl 
/BirL-firesT <sipeaf} jgirQ (^suuueuii). In his enthusiasm 
for the land of Kaveri, he even peoples Kosala with the 
Tanul Tribes and clans, such as uswiserr fuiriu i3y}ib^u> 
iS)«3r0^ir«} ; t-swrafifreuirji asnufiarTp" ussfrsrrir; Q^srr 

^/StuiTifiuurreawj--, Qajsar/D e_Lc^^(uj 10, 8, 24); 

<^ 5 )) 13 0*frt4^rf)iu!r; 14 eruSearj ; 15 .rgjujir. These are at least 
the tribes of Marutham and Mullai (arable and pastoral 
lands) but of Neithal (coastland) (jiir(B 34) 

with pearls appears in Kosala. It need hardly be said that 
Kosala has no sea coast. The poet is only dreaming of 
his own land. 


No river is so sacred as his own divine Kaveri. 
U^Sttiaju aunrsarfiBf? er^arevn-iu uuevih 58). 

His mother tongue is not only sweet, but eternal 

uLsoii). He asserts that the 
^Tamil IS superior to the language of the Four Vedas in 
simplicity, beauty and profundity. 

in^njjETsSg)) ypmjjB^suaCJLDn-^iL 
«Q5l6ofl@vLb U3£rt3(g)t4. 

UL-Suii 41) 
in 

Q^ifiarQ(F,rjD aL.^^ne6r 

(jbafjglhJ(^ 140) 

of h,? forges a political connection for the family 

the crown at the -“na^on rfSlm?a°t Ayodhya“'’ 

Q^jSl Q^p- OeusobrOswii; in«r 

ii>irM<S«rTr su,r.ii<S 

0£>(3^&i1<S 38) 
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It is needless to multiply examples of similar nature 
so abundantly scattered throughout the poem. The students 
of Kambaramayanam may feel that the poet must have 
as a preparation for making the poem, observed intensely, 
meditated deeply and understood minutely till his know¬ 
ledge became habitual and intuitive and wedded itself to 
his feelings and emotions. Equipped with superb mental 
training, gifted with a penetrating imagination and endow¬ 
ed with deep emotions and fired with a burning love for 
the Tamil Nad, we should expect the poet to react power¬ 
fully to the fact, nature and character of the Chola Empire 
and its glorious achievements, only if he had lived during 
the empire or immediately after. 

Among the glorious achievements of the Empire, the 
first and foremost is the accomplishment of the political 
unity of South India between the seas with Kalin ga in the 
North and Ceylon in the South. On one occasion at least 
under Rajendra I they had extensive territories inclusive 
of Kosala and South East Asia up to Java. For three 
quarters of a century Ceylon became the Province of the 
Empire and several villages in it were endowed to the big 
temple at Tanjore. The conquest of Lanka by Rajaraja the 
Great inspired his Court Poet to sing in his “ QLDiuA^j’^01 ” 

“Rama built with the aid of the monkeys a causeway 
over the seas and then slew with great difficulty the King 
of Lanka by means of sharp-edged arrows. But Rama was 
excelled by King (Rajaraja) whose powerful army crossed 
the ocean by ships and burnt up the King of Lanka ” 

(Vide Thiruvalangadu plates cited in 
K. A. N. Sastry’s Colas, 2nd edition, page 172), 

Kamban did not forget his patron Sadayan while deal¬ 
ing with the building of the causeway in Sethuhandana- 
pcLdalam (Vide page 107, Vol. V'l, No. 2, Tamil Culture). 
If only the i)oet were aware of the conquest of Lanka by 
Rajaraja and administration of it as part of the Chola 
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Empire, it is quite natviral to expect the poet to make 
allusion to it in some form or other. As a matter of fact 
he does not make any allusion at all. On the other hand 
he seems to be quite ignorant of the geography of Ceylon. 
He treats it as one island City-fortress built on a hill 
‘ aSsufls/dseu ©LoeO * («(rilrf?uuL.6U(i) 1) ‘ jSf Ssuihjso)* 

OajjDq ’ (Vide p. 253, Silver Jubilee edition of Sundara 
Kandam, Annamalai University). 

‘ dssQsn_QfiQreOT gjwrBjanaB aisf.Quir^w aeora 

It is difficult to believe that Kamban was so ignorant of 
the geography of Ceylon if he lived at any time during 
the days of the Empire or after. 

Rajcndra Chola conquered Kosala. His 
says: 


ufTsu&or QajiL (LfiSsanuifi^^ 

Qj«)3ar(5aa/D (S^it&o^ ^sostl. 
fflirsoor ^(T&n- (LptransTiD^ 

^iidiSsasr ^assBor 6oiru(tfiU) 

(SsirsSIji^ 9=-is^sir LweSI^jiQ^n'i^^ 

^rhi^rr^ a'-rrjrsu oJiuaireiT 

Q^ir® aififi) 0«(n_i_a) mSuireu&ar 

Osutga^Loir ojatrfra^ ^^<9Te51^^0sjfl 
9«wru)./Da) luirSsariLiih Ousmruf.^ uswjrLfrjrQpu) 
jS^^ir O/iQi^audj c_^^(r6ufri_ypii) 

Osa/f) O^rSh-ietiTp aE/^sndEiqLb 

(Vide T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar’s History of 
^ter Cholas Part I, pp. 257-58. For the identi¬ 
fication of places—^vide pp. 156-157). 


It »s said that his object of invading North India was to 
pvwify his land with the waters of Ihe Ganges. In the 
above quoUtion Kosala is referred to as the land of Gods 

doubt that 

^na s Kosala was meant. Politically at the time it was 
part of the territory of Bengal, under the rule of the Palas. 
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The waters of the Ganges were brought to fill the tank at 
Gangaikondacholapuram. Both the conquest of Kosala 
and bringing the waters of the Ganges must have filled 
the Tamils of the period with great pride. Jayankondar 
of a later age said of Rajendra : 

^ihjstns jS(i$s^6i3iir iDOOTf^aoruSlsu 

AiriLJ seoaf Q^iniSiLuSr 

It is difficult to imagine that if Kamban had lived at that 
time or after it, the events failed to make any impression 
on his mind. We do not hear any echo of these glorious 
events in the text of Kambaramayanam. It is needless to 
add that the poet had many opportunities of referring to 
these glorious acts while dealing with the country of Kosala 
and the river Ganges. 

Now, if Kamban lived during the Empire or after it, 
apart from sentimental reactions, we should expect him 
to note realistically the geographical situations as well as 
political and administrative divisions in the Empire. He 
had an opportunity to deal with various places within the 
limits of the Empire in the light of the directions given by 
Sugriva to Hanuman to search for the heroine Sita kidnap¬ 
ped by Havana, and the places actually visited by Hanuman 
and his search party. The directions are contained in the 
Nadavittapadalam and the search is dealt with in the 
Pilaneenkupadalam in Kishkinda Kandam. Unfortunately 
the text is meddled with in all the three padalams. The 
kidnapping took place at Panchavadi usually identified 
with Nasik above the source of the river Godavari (or 
above the upper course of that river as the Andhras would 
have it). Rama and Lakshmana traced the kidnapper as 
far as Kishkinda, where some of the jewels of Sita were 
recovered. Sugriva was convinced that Ravana must have 
taken Sita only to Lanka, lying south in the seas. So, the 
search in the Southern parts became the most important, 
and Hanuman was deputed to go to the South. This is 
what Kamban says: 
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ssooflprfrajsoorsir Q^saar^ff 
CT'fiar^6in(F<s Sdrp O^earesr ^serGsrasarih 
aieariBIsatv-A Ss>^ jSiueoirm 

QetisarfQan^a (^fltuirf iS/Dir (Sai6thrQ(Su>ir 

Qjerrar d/ceScniu QeuarsSIiu 

asfror ojirsiririiaMijr 0^6o«<35«TOn_^ 

Q^sfreiflSiuiT' uSi^ Q^searjffana^ QiuearuG^ir^ 

8_sfrsirQpLb CT6ors(^$OTQi_6ar e-ear^oj/reor 

(^l_sfilLll_Ul_60lL 7-0) 

These stanzas show that Sugriva had absolutely no doubt 
about the direction in which Sita was taken, namely the 
south of Kishkinda usually identified with the plateau of 
Mysore in the region of the old Bellary District in the 
combined state of Madras. Now, south of Kishkinda lies 
the Tamil Nad. This received confirmation from stanza 
No. 2 of Pilaneengupadalam which deals with the proposal 
of the poet «G6l«ah-|D©i to begin the story of the actual 
search made by the party of Hanuman deputed to the 
Southern section. It reads: — 

^esrjBajiiF^^ear Qajears Q^irdr eije6lii5l^/r 

i£l65r/6l«o>5^^^(3 ijS60>(3^(iQaB(ri4aj)iu j5iru).eiiTir eSItr/riu 
eusar/ffsoi^u ul^ldit^ «u«wrt_LS 

O^eoT^siririr ^;DQ6or®^gjso>jr Qij^iusun'Lb 

(t3eujSraj(^u uLeoii 2) 

The poet refers distinctly to the land lying south and speak¬ 
ing the Tamil language. This is the region where the 
search started according to this stanza. But the next stanza 
says that the search party reached the Vindhyas 

O^irgjB ^jrswTLDSBsfla- Qa^^sar 
fi^^aiirsar^ ^ssflsor/DeSlj' ^soirsurirefiKStg) 
u).ji^iu/r a^jiu ^suireofiero^jajsor inirQLneireSlCSurTd} 
eSjBoa^ jBirs0^sar ir»TQi_i£j^,g)j 

(l3«yjg/^QU UL_6UU) 3) 

It n^s hardly to say that the Vindhyas are not in the 
south, but are several hundred miles north of Kishkinda. 
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It is obvious that clumsy interpolations are made while 
retaining the stanza in which the poet’s proposal to deal 
with the search in the Tamilnad. The same clumsy inter¬ 
polations are patent in Nadavittapadalam, where in stanza 
No. 2, directions are given by Sugriva for a search in the 
Vindhyas contrary to the distinct statement in stanza No. 8 
in the same padalam above cited indicating that the search 
should start in the Tamilnad. Reserving for later conside¬ 
ration the interpolated portions, we now take up the 
directions about and the actual search in the Tamilnad. 


Sugriva’s directions refer to (1) the sacred Tirupathi 
Hills as marking the boundary between the region of that 
northern language (Sanskrit) and that of the southern 
language (Tamil), (2) the Tondainadu, (3) the land of 
the divine Ponni (otherwise named Cholanadu), (4) the 
malai nadu (the land of the mountains), (5) the wide south 
Tamilnad, (6) the Pothia Hills of the sage Agasthiar with 
the Tamil Sangam, (7) the Porunai river filled with gold 
ore, (8) Mahendra Hill (Nadanittapadalam, 26-32). In 
Arruselpadalam, the actual search made in the same places 
with slight variations of the place names. Instead of 
Tondainadu we have Tandakanadu. The expression Chola¬ 
nadu is not mentioned as referring to the land of the Kaveri. 
Pothia Hill and the Tampravarni river are omitted m the 
search. It is significant to note the geographical divisions, 
the physical features, religious sanctity and linguistic 
charm of the Tamilnad. It is still more significant to note 
the absence of any reference whatsoever to the rulers of 
the traditional Tamilnad such beloved names as Chera, 
Chola, Pandia, and nothing to indicate the Pallava rulers, 
political divisions or their capital cities with temple and 
places and seats of learning. There is nothing to indicate 
the achievements of a political uhity even at least as far 
as the Tamil Nad was concerned. Nothing can be more 
preposterous than to say that Kamban though belon^ng 
to the Empire completely ignored its importance and failed 
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to express it. The only conclusion possible is that Kamban 
lived before the Empire was founded. 

This receives confirmation from three important refer¬ 
ences in the text. The first one is afforded by stanza No. 38 
in Amiselpndalam. 


(^uj.iu/roRn’L.^ mfi @tC(D(p(n3sn«aniu^ 

Q^iq. ajfTjJ-qsorp ^6OTri_« 

(M® j3stxjT^)i Seiran j' Loeaip jBireueoj' 

Gqji_ (blduSIsot^ (S6)j6t^00 Qinofajirf, 

Hanuman and his party were capable of taking any shape 
they liked. When the search was made in Tandakanad, 
they assumed the shape of Vedic Brahmins. What must 
have been their purpose ? The purpose is rendered clear 
by the status and position attained by the Brahmins in 
Tondaimandalam under the Pallavas. “ They patronised 
the northern culture and Kanchi was a great centre of 
Sanskrit learning from the 7th century a.d. They founded 
Brahmin settlements on the banks of rivers particularly 
m the neighbourhood of their imperial capital and encou¬ 
raged their progress in various directions. Their imperial 
resources were utilised for the encouragment of the Brah- 
mmic cultures ” (vide Sathianathar’s Studies in the Ancient 
nvstory oj Tondaimandalam). Imitation is the sincerest 
^rm of flattery. The search party metamorphosed as 
Brahmms would be sure of a reception among their equals. 
sLh Tondaimandalam is singled out for 

'"‘li^^ating the origin and growth of 
extended to the 
its zenith. This policy 
metarnorphosis confined to Tondaimandalam denotes a 

W kL ^^'timate to infer that Kamharamayanam must 
have been composed before the Chola Empire was founded 

s^ond reference indicating a historic period is 
Siven in stanza No. 52 of Arruselpadalam : 
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^Ssoriu Quirsmcsflujacdr qsir^Qt-trfSl 
LD&oruSIsOT LDirC^ ^evirwSso iLsxTL^eoii 
eSSsaruSlaFdiStu uaxsriSsarff- GiDi5liQ)f 
SiSsaoTiu Qf^earjOiSifi fiir(S Os^sorO/Diu^CSKr 

The second line LcXsaruSleaT lditlI^ (gfioir ldSw Loewru-suii is im¬ 
portant. The mountainous region of the West Coast is des¬ 
cribed as the region where the virtue of chastity blossomed 
abundantly. It is exactly what one should expect from the 
land which was the first to honour the Pattini cult of 
Kannaki by constructing a shrine for the goddess of 
chastity. Later on, a different cult prevailed with the 
advent of Nambudri Brahmin settlers who introduced novel 
manners and customs in the domestic life on the west coast 
leading to the formation of a new order in the matter of 
social and sexual relations subversive of the old order imtil 
remedied in recent years by reformist movements. The 
decline in domestic virtue may have started after the end 
of the rule of the Perumals in the 9th century a.d. The 
reference therefore to the chastity of the people of the 
West Coast shows clearly that Kamban must have Uved 
before the new manners made headway about the 10th 
century a.d. 

The third reference is related to the identification 
of Cholanadu with the land of the Kaveri alone. Under 
the empire the Cholanadu expanded over a large area 
including almost the whole of South India (compare 29 
and 30 of Nadavittapadalam and 47 and 52 of Arrusel~ 
padalam). 

The geographical knowledge disclosed in what may be 
considered in the interpolated portions of Nadavitta, Pila- 
neengu and Arrxisel padalams is revealing. The places and 
tribes mentioned in them may be compared with what ap¬ 
pears in Valmiki on the one hand and Kalingattuparanai on 
the other. Kalingattuparani was composed in 1115 a.d. by 
the poet Jayankondar at the court of Kulotunga I (1070- 
1118) to celebrate the victory of Karunakara Tondaiman, 
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the Chola General over Kalinga lying between the Goda¬ 
vari and Mahanadi. It mentions certain rivers crossed by 
the army of invasion in its march from Conjeevaram to 
Kalinga. They may be taken as rivers known to the Tamils 
of the days of the empire, as they formed part of the greater 
Cholanad (Vide Pandarathar’s Later Cholas, Part II, 
page 27). 


MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, PLACES, TRIBES. 


According to 
Valmiki. 

1. Vindhya 

2. Narbada 

3. Godavari 

4. Krishna 

5. Mekkilas 

6. Utkalas 

7. Cities of Dac, 

Araa 

8. Asuvanthi 

9. Avanthi 

10. Vidarba 

11. Rishttkas 

12. Mahisakas 

13. Matsyas 

14. Kalingas 

15. Kansikas 

16. Dandaka 

17. Andhras 

18. Paundras 

19. Cholas 

20. Pandyas 

21. Keralas 

22. Ayosmuka 

23. Kaveri 

24. Tambaravarni 

25. Capital of 

Pandya 

26. Mahendra. 


According to 

According to Kalingattuparani from 

Kamban Conjeevaram to 

North Kalinga. 
Vindhya Palaru 

Narbada Kusaitalai Aru 

Yemakoodam Ponmuhai 

Pennai - Red & Black Kolli Aru 


Vidarba 
Tandakam 
Mundakathurai 
Pandumalai 
Godavari 
Suvanam 
Suryakandam 
Chandrakandam 
Konkanam 
Kulingam 
Suranadhi 
Arunthathi inalai 
Maragathamalai 
Venkatam 
Ponninadu (Chola- 
nadu) 
Malainadu 
Sonte Tamilnad 
Pothia hill 
Porunai 
Mahendra 
Sea 


Pennai 
Mannaru 
Kunti Aru 
Peraru (Krishna) 
Godavari 
Pambanadhi 
Gayathrinadhi 
Gauthamanadhi 


Priniltlve md ne«s- 
y perfect What is most surprising is that even the 
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places in North India are not correctly given. For example, 
the land of the Matsyas lay west of the Jamuna, and 
Avanti was South of Vindhyas. They are misplaced. 
There is a variation between the places mentioned in the 
direction given by Sugriva and those actually covered by 
the search party of Angada and Hanuman. Apparently, 
the text in Kambaramayanam was sought to be brought 
into conformity with Valmiki. It is however inexplicable 
how it varies from Valmiki. A river in Tamilnad like 
Pennai—red or black is placed between Yemakoodam and 
Vidarba in Maharashtra. The river Swanam is placed 
between the Godavari and Suryakantha. According to the 
learned commentator V. M. Sadagopa Ramanujachari, the 
Swanam is none other than the sacred river Ganges. But 
so far as the twelve rivers mentioned in Kalingathuparani 
are concerned, they are real rivers, being situated within 
the Chola Empire. Kulothunga I to whom the poem is 
addressed was born and bred in the land of Vengi between 
the Godavari and Krishna. So we may take it there could 
be no mistake about either the identity or the situation of 
the rivers (vide Pandarathar’s History oj the Later Cholas, 
Part II, page 27). If Kamban or the interpolator who 
introduced the new stanzas in the abovesaid padalam 
belonged to the period of the Empire, we should expect a 
more realistic grasp of the places mentioned therein and 
their situation. The irresistible conclusion is that Kamban 
must have lived before the Empire. 

During the period of the Empire, the large importation 
of Brahmin priests and Vedic scholars and their exclusive 
establishment in Chathur-Vedimangalams brought about a 
gQcial revolution. No doubt the Pallavas started the 
mahasaba villages, but their golden age was reached during 
the later Cholas. The period of exactly 200 years from 
920 A.D. to 1120 A.D. show their fullest development. 

Besides the great Ghatika at Kanchi, there were col¬ 
leges for Sanskrit education at Ennayiram (near Villupu- 
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ram), Tribhuvaham in Pondicheri area and Tirumukkoodal 
in Ching^put District and other places. They were all 
richly endowed by the Chola emperors. There is not a 
shred of evidence to show that Tamil was encouraged in 
a similar manner. Under the Cholas, caste was the basis 
of the social organisation. 

This cultural and social revolution is not echoed in 
Kambararnayancim. In Balakandam, the people referred 
to are the old tribes of Tamilnad occupying the various 
regions such as , eruSeorj", ^luj, (Ssirsueop'f 

Loehar ^> It is therefore 

legitimate to infer that ICamban must have lived before 
the foundation of the Empire, (vide M. Sreenivasa Iyen¬ 
gar s Tamil Studies, I series, page 62 ; Satyanatha Iyer’s 
Studies in the Ancient History o/ Thondaimandalam, pages 
38 to 40 ; K. N. Sastry’s Colas, Chapter XX for the social 
and cultural revolutions.) 


The learned Sanskrit Pundits invented fanciful geneo- 
logies connecting the Cholas with the Solar race of 
Ayodhya. The Sanskrit poems attached to the Tiruvalan- 
gadu copper plates and Karanthai Tamil Sangam copper 
places give the geneologies. But the former makes Cholan 
come ^ter Baratha the 25th in descent from Surya : 

Lunar race. 

lorn ^ n^kes Cholan, the son of Sibi the sixth in descent 

the text of Kamba- 
raT^yanam gives a different list of Rulers of Ayodhya. 
he hst mcludes ( 1 ) Aditya, (2) Manu, (3) Phiruhu 14) 

m Mandhada, (7) Miban, (8)'sibl, 

9) S^an ao) Baharadhad, (U) Sudaraan, (Iz) Ayan 

“ “I* “y- 

llv5 W 2,1^ S® *=* "^ban must have 

lived long before these fancUul geneologies were invented. 
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The secular tribal monarchy of the early Tamils was 
developed in course of time by poets and saints as a deified 
monarchy. An unknown poet refers to Karikal Chola as 
God Vishnu in the language of a love stricken girl: 

nSlfliDtr cSiLDsifl (SuxuiT&ar 

^(^LDir QjsrrojOsureOT^ CS^Gjoear — ^aj^uxrjiSetr 
LD/rsorLDirw ctsotGid Q^ir(i^^s5r Q/5iT(y)^«j>a5 
Guirearoiir Ouiu^aiSar 

(Vide Perumbanatrupadai Appendix in Swami- 
natha Iyer’s Edition.) 

Tirukural elevates the just king to the level of a God : 

(LpoijD <sfruu/r/f»^ LDearearear 

Sisnrp Oajsar^ sneuaauLXpLb, 

Nammalvar sees the God Vishnu in a good king; 

wesiesTsnj^ a/rsoofla) ^0LDfr85»j« asroT’CSi—Ssor. 

The process of deification reached its zenith under the 
Chola Emperors whose geneology was connected with the 
Solar race of the kings of Ayodhya. Jayankondar refers 
to Kulotunga I as the re-incarnated Sri Krishna himself : 

^ 06 ir LMsp&ib G^eS 

^fBsu sflsrriwo ^U6Dr@6u^^irire^ prir^eor 
^5(06fr ^0s5l6or ^®oju3^/6)«u su;Bg) G^TearrS 
c^e6l?fiou3 6OTQJ^!fl^^n'«jraj(Js!>r 

(vide Kalingathuparani, stanza 234). 

“ Several temples of the period (of the Empire) and often 
also the chief icons in them were called after the ruling 
kings who established them. The worship accorded to idols 
who are called sometimes after liying monarchs seems to 
have been connected with the apotheosis of Royal personages 
after their demise ” 

(K. A. N. Sastrl’s Cotes, 2nd Edition, p. 452). 
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Kamban is no party to this process of deification or 
of apotheosis of rulers. On the other hand any ruler must 
work as hard as any poor man on his hard piece of land ; 
anajujsu) ^|f 

Q^iuttjssrs <sn Sletsf^^ rSlirsi QiF-iiiSearfnjsaT. 

(Vide Arruselpadalam, Stanza 3 in Balakandam). 

Further Kamban’s unique conception of a ruler is that he 
is only the body and the people are the life : 

scneuiudELD U]«6rg>tu3!rrr<£ taLQLDear gpi u^n- 
e_iuiu^ ^(rnu(g Qpu&xarasr tafiorsorsir 

(Vide Mantharaichulchipadalam, 17). 
The reaction of the public to the announcement of the 
proposed coronation of Rama is expressed by Kamban in 
unmistakable democratic urge ; in stanza No. 76 of Man- 
tharapadalam : 

iL/0ajs»« luCI/rira^e^j'd aihiOdura^suT 
sujT O^soT^ Losw^^jr. 

Every man feels as though his own coronation is expected. 
Deification is the negation of democracy. Kamban is cer¬ 
tainly nearer the innate democratic culture of the early 
Tamils. There is no trace of the later cult of the Em^re. 

However, there are certain features in the present tkxt 
of Kambaramayanam indicating the decline of manners arid 
morals characteristic of the age of the Imperial Chulas as 
evidenced in the Ula poems of Ottakoothar. It is already 
pointed out that many stanzas in Balcdcandam describing 
the amusements of the wedding guests from Ayodhi on 
their march to Mithila are incongruous in the light of what 
appears to be the poet’s great basic principles such as his 
condemnation of laxity in sexual relationship and abhor¬ 
rence of intoxicating drinks (Vide Tamil Culture, VoL VI, 
page 33). Both men and women drink nothing but toddy 
^s is their whole food (Vide Undattupadalam). Now 
Kamban condemns liquor as jS^^&tsr jEffxuih (Vide 
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<flt5i_<WT«jr«roL_«<ssuu ui-euti 100; jSfgiiuSso 174 and Mum- 
gappa’s Kambar Kavyam, pp. 39-50). Indeed, he draws 
» sharp distinction between the life at Lanka and that 
at Ayodhi in the matter of drink so common at the 
former place. The spectacular devotion to sensuality 
displayed by the wedding guests belies the assertion 
of Kamban in the very first stanza of the body of the poem 
that both men and women of Ayodhi do not swerve from 
the path of virtue even in the enjoyment of sensual plea¬ 
sures (Vide No. 1 in Arrupadalam in Balakandam). That 
stanza serves as (S^irfb^eurriu— a sort of key to the under¬ 
standing of the theme in the poem. The plot hinges on 
the victory of Rama over the passion of Surpanaka and 
the victory of Sita over the passion of Ravana leading 
inevitably to the destruction of Ravana. 

As a matter of fact, the five padalams namely. Elzichi, 
Varaikatchi, Pookai, Punalvilayafu and Undattu padalams 
are not in Valmiki’s. The learned commentator of modem 
times, Sri V. M. Satagopa Ramanujachary thinks that 
Kamban has invented these to make bis poem to answer 
to the requirements of an Epic poem. If what is said above 
are the basic principles on which the plot of the poem is 
worked out, the padalams run contrary to those principles 
and ought to be rejected as interpolations. Sri T. K. C. 
rejects the last four and Murugappa rejects the last three. 
It is for experts of forms, metre and ideas to consider how 
far these five padalams are genuine and integral parts of 
Kambaramayanam. In any case, to the extent that these 
padalams run contra to the first stanza in Arrupadalam in 
Balakandam they cannot be genuine. Otherwise the poem 
loses its unity, and consequently its greatness. 

In the light of the materials placed above, it is almost 
certain that Kamban was not a contemporary of the Chola 
Empire (1000 to 1200 a.d.) and that he must have lived 
prior to the period of the Chola Empire. 

(To be continued) 



Gleanings from 
the Silappadhikaram 

V. S. MUDAUYAR. 


I. MARRIAGE, TEMPLES AND THE ARTS. 

The Silappathikaram, written in the 2nd century a.d. 
by Ilango Adigal, is a mine of interesting and useful 
information on almost every phase of Tamil civilization 
and culture as it existed some 1,800 years ago. It gives us, 
as it were, a full length portrait of the ancient Tamil and 
its ways. No other Tamil work, before or since, has given 
us such vivid pictures, with such wealth of detail, of the 
Tamil society of a by-gone age. It is no wonder, then, 
that it is acclaimed by all Tamil scholars as a monumental 
work of great historical and sociological value and interest 
to the Tamil world. The picture of Tamil civilization and 
culture, as portrayed in the Silappathikaram, may be con¬ 
veniently studied under specific heads, such as marriage, 
temples, arts, etc. 


Marriage ; 

Kovalan, a young lad of 16 belonging to the merchant 
commumty, marries Kannagi, a young girl of 12, also of 
^e same community. The marriage is performed by a 
Brah^ according to Vedic rites, and after the marriage, 
the bridal pau- go round the sacrificial fire under his 
^idance This is the picture we get from the Silappathi- 
be noted that even as early as the 2nd 

S Silappathikaram). 

the ntuahstic type of marriage with which we in South 

_dia are fanuhar, was in vogue in the Tamil land. The 

‘ •' uwtCiurA iLmpufi gtutoih .... •• 
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older type of marriage—the clandestine marriage which 
formed the perennial theme of the Tamil bards of an earlier 
age—was substituted in certain strata of society by Brahmi- 
nical marriage under Vedic rites. Another point which 
deserves notice is this : The ideal age for marriage, accord¬ 
ing to the conception of the day, was a little less than 
16 years for the male and a little less than 12 years for 
the female. 

Temples and Gods : 

There appears to have been already an adoption of 
Aryan gods in the Tamil coimtry. In the Indira Vizhavoor- 
edutha Kathai, or the story of Indra’s festival, five temples 
are mentioned : they are the temples of Siva, Murugan, 
Bala Devan, Vishnu and Indra. In Kanathiramuraitha 
Kathai, or the story of the dream, ten kottams—lesser 
temples presumably—are mentioned. They are those of i 

(1) Karpaga—the tree of Swarga. 

(2) Irawadham—Indra’s elephant. 

(3) Bala Devan. 

(4) Surya—the Sun God. 

(5) Kailas—Siva’s abode. 

(6) Vel Murugan’s weapon. 

(7) Indra’s vajra padai—Indra’s weapons. 

(8) lyyanar. 

(9) Aruhan. 

(10) Chandra—the Moon God. 

It will be seen that the temples in the country, big and 
smaU, were also dedicated to Aryan or Aryanised gods. 
Another point worthy of notice here is the absence of all 
mention of a temple for Vigneswara in the two lists, which 
clearly points to the fact that the cult of Vigneswara wor¬ 
ship had not penetrated the TainU land then. When it 
subsequently entered and began to hold sway in Tamil 
Nad is a matter for future research- 
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To say that Aryan gods, Aryan rites and Aryan form 
of marriage were prevalent in the Tamil land in the Silap- 
pathikaram age is not to say, however, that Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion and culture had supplanted, or even dominated, Tamil 
civilization eind culture, Tamil habits and modes of living. 
On the contrary, in their arts, in their dress, in the orna¬ 
ments they wore, in their pastimes, in their conception of 
the relationship between the sexes, in their philosophy and 
beliefs, the Tamils continued to preserve their individuality 
and culture. 

Dancing : 

Of all the arts, the art of Dancing occupies a supreme 
place in the life of the people. The glamour for this art 
and its supremacy are such that it would be difficult to 
find a parallel to them in the cultural history of the world. 
A young dancer, Madhavi, after the usual seven-year pro¬ 
bation, makes her debut. She is taken to the dancing hall 
or theatre in a triumphal procession, headed by the king 
and the five great orders, viz., the ministers, the priests, 
the generals, the ambassadors, and the saranars.® What an 
escort for a mere dancer ! We can well imagine the import¬ 
ance, or rather the pre-eminence, this art had assumed in 
the nation’s eyes. Arangetruthal, it would seem, had come 
to acquire all the importance and grandeur of a state 
function. 


Arangetru-kathai, or the story of the great debut, 
occupies an honoured place in the poem, not only because 
of Its bearing on the story, but for the light it throws on 
the s^dard of excellence the art of dancing had attained 
abmrnrT Tamils for this great art. This Kathai 

information concerning every phase of 

IreattS’ be called a complete 

treatise on dancmg. It starts with laying down the first 

requisite m a votary of the art, viz., that she should be 

• tuA ISB-SB. 
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one in whom dancing, singing and beauty are present in 
equal measure. In other words, it would have been incon¬ 
gruous to have a dancer whose beauty, say, is less compared 
with her talent for music or dancing.’ 

Then, starting at the age of five, she had to undergo 
tuition and training for full seven years under no less than 
six tutors, viz., 1. c|ii_6uira=-/r6Dr (Dancing master) ; 2. S)^'^ 
luir^fiiusir (Music teacher) ; 3. Liewwsjr (Tamil 

poet) ; 4. < 5 smjr@)j 6 D>LD (jp^ajQJsir (Master drummer) ; 

5. ®L|}(S6u(r€5r (Flutist) ; 6. luiryitr^iflium (Veena 

master). The quabfications of each one of these tutors 
are elaborately set forth. The music teacher, for instance, 
should be one who not only knows the Tamil language 
and Tamil music, but is conversant with the languages and 
music of other tracts.'* The Tamil pulavan should be one 
who is well versed in all three branches of Tamil literature, 
viz.. Poetry, Music and Drama.® 

Three musical instruments accompany the dance reci¬ 
tal ; they are luiryi (Veena) ; (Flute) ; and 

a;g»irg^]<mir) (drum). It is dear from Silajypathikaram 
that the person playing this last instrument ^s<xsr^iea>ix> 
is the leader of the music, harmonising the vocal music 
with the instrumental, and suppressing the excess and 
supplying the deficiency in the music of the flute and the 
Veena.® 

With regard to the dancing proper, the Silappathikaram 
gives us an idea of all that a dancer seeking public acclama¬ 
tion must do by way of exhibiting her skill and perfection 
in the entire range of this difficult art. It would be 
interesting, in these days when the dancing art is again 

® — wjfl 6‘9, 

* wifl 
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in the ascendent, to compare the present day exposition 
of the art with that of Madhavi as portrayed in the Silo- 
ppathiUaram, but it is a task which only those that are 
working in the field of “ Nattiyam ” cein usefully under¬ 
take. Here it will be sufficient to state that Madhavi’s 
dancing is said to have exemplified all the rules laid down 
in authoritative works on the art of Dance.'' It is a tiibute 
to the aesthetic taste of the Tamils that they should have, 
in that early age, fostered and brought the art of dancing 
to such a standard of excellence and invested it with what, 
for want of a better term, we may call “ national ” import¬ 
ance. 


To turn to the other side of the picture : The dancing 
art was confined to the “ Kanikayer ”, or the dancing girls’ 
group. It goes without saying that Madhavi belongs to 
this group. She is just 12 years old when she maikes her 
debut as a fuU-fiedged dancer. The king, in token of his 
appreciation of her skill in dancing, presents her with a 
green garland (emerald chain) and, following the practice 
of her community, also publicly sets a value upon it, viz., 
1008 gold pieces, which is the price (^Ssosuflema^) anyone 
wishing to claim her love must pay.® 


Madhavi’s maid takes the garland to the place where 
the rich lads of the City congregate, and there, like any 
ot^r article for barter, she hawks it about for sale, saying, 
ihe value set upon this is 1008 gold pieces. Whoever 
pays this sum will become Madhavi’s lover.”® Kovalan, 
Kannagi’s husband, happens to hear this. He pays the 

forgetting and forsaking his wedded 
happily tUl then, goes over 


1 

8 

8 
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II. KARPU. 

There is no English word which can adequately bring 
out the full connotation of the Tamil term “ Karpu ” 
(<s^L|.) It is not merely wifely chastity and faithfulness, 
although it is the most important element in its connota¬ 
tion. It is, in addition to absolute fidelity in thought, word 
and deed, absolute devotion, absolute deference and regard, 
absolute submission and self-effacement on the part of the 
wife towards her husband. 

To the ideal wife, her husband is as the very breath of 
her life, and is as inseparable in death as in life, i.e., she 
must not survive her husband ; she must die with him. 

He is her God, and she need not, nay should not, like 
others, pray to a deity.*® 

Patience is her watchword. Fear Ignor¬ 

ance or its mask (tai-sroii)), Modesty and delicacy (uuSJjrijq), 
and Bashfulness (/s/rfiaoru)) are her insignia. 

She should, like Portia, behave as though she were 
an “ Unlessoned girl, unschooled and unpractised ”, but 
willing and eager to learn and improve. She should be 
thoroughly imbued with a sense of modesty and delicacy. 
And lastly, she should always wear the mantle of bashful¬ 
ness, and never appear to be too open or forward. 

Her husband may be unkind, imfaithful or cruel to 
her, but it is not for her to remonstrate, much less utter 
a word of reproach. It is for her to bear her trials meekly 
and in a truly forgiving spirit.** 

*® ” Qwdrp lit— 

iSartrOr — ai/l 6S-4, 

11 « stdraH^ariaru Lforfit^rjiliil) 

Qu(pdiMfiQudr 

— mirtrAwit, urC.Q 8. 
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Such was our forefathers’ conception of the ideal wife ! 
The apotheosis of “ Karpu ” in the above sense is the key¬ 
note of the Silappathikaram}* History or legend can show 
no more striking example of the virtuous wife of this des¬ 
cription than Kannagi, the heroine of the Silappathikaram. 

Kannagj, it will be noted, is a loving wife who in turn 
is dearly loved by her husband. She is praised by all, but 
specially by her husband, for her unsurpassed beauty and 
good qualities. In fact, some of the most rapturous words 
of love and admiration ever sung in verse are those which 
Kovalan is said to have addressed to Kannagi in the Sila- 
ppathikaram}^ Such a wife is abandoned and made to 
suffer cruel agony for a long, long time. Another woman 
in her place would have felt bitter towards such a husband 
and renounced him for life. Not so Kannagi. She utters 
no word of reproach, nor would she suffer it to be uttered 
in her hearing. It is not philosophic resignation nor histori¬ 
cal indifference, that is at the bottom of this attitude. It 
is her “ Karpu ”, her sense of wifely duty, that makes her 
so patient, so forbearing and uncomplaining, although her 
heart is sore and although she keenly feels her disability, 
through her husband’s separation, to perform her duties 
as a housewife.** 


When after months of the most callous desertion her 
husband comes back to her, she greets him with a smile,** 
v^h scarce a sign of anger or even displeasure in her face. 
When he accosts her saying that he is ashamed to have 
rendered himself penniless through squandering away his 
wealth on a false courtesan, thinking that his regret was 
due to his inability to pay Madhavi further, she offers him 
her anklet so that he may turn it into money and pay her 
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off. Such is Kannagi doing her duty inexorably as the 
Karpudai Mangai, or the virtuous wife! 

Kovalan accepts the amklet but not for paying Madhavi 
as Keinnagi thought, but as a potential capital wherewith 
to start a new life in a new place where they are unknown. 
Accordingly he suggests their leaving Kaveri-pum-pattinam 
that very night to go on a long journey by foot to far-off 
Madurai in the Pandyan Kingdom. Like Sita of old, 
instantly, without a moment’s hesitation, Kannagi sets out 
with her husband, thinking little of the fatigue, privation 
and danger which all too plainly confronted foot-travellers 
in those days. Sita’s alacrity to accompany her husband 
and face all trials and tribulations is easily comprehended, 
for Rama, her husband, was a staunch lover—so staxmch 
and steadfast, indeed, that he vowed when he married Sita 
never to touch another woman even in thought, and kept 
his vow ! Besides he was a great hero, unequalled in valour 
and skill. But here is fish of another kettle—a husband 
who behaves in the most wicked and callous manner pos¬ 
sible towards his loving wife, and yet she accompanies him 
most readily on an exceedingly arduous and vexatious 
journey, with the prospect at the end of it of no more than 
a precarious existence ! Can anyone imagine a woman 
doing all this for such a husband ? No, it is past belief 
except on the basis of “ Karpu ” animating her whole being. 
Kannagi herself says this in no uncertain terms. When 
Kovalan, after bitterly accusing himself for his past con¬ 
duct, asks her how she brought herself to accompany him 
to Madurai so readily, she says, “ It is true that you have 
sixmed badly against me, but my life’s rule is implicit 
obedience to my lord and husband, and hence my coming 
with vou.” ” 'There is no doubt that the cardinal point in 
the conception of Karpu is this quality of forbearance 
of putting up meekly with the grievous defects and 
blemishes of the husband. Says Kannagi in 


*• Q»rtui*art MrmfS — •tf! 8J’9, 
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when she heeirs of her husband’s unjust death:—“Are 
there virtuous wives here who put up patiently and meekly 
with the grave shortcomings and lapses of their hus¬ 
bands ? ” ” Here, in a nutshell, is Kannagi’s own test for 
the “ Karpudai Pendir ” or the virtuous wives. 


In Madurai, as we know, Kovalcui is slain on a false 
charge. The news reaches Kannagi’s place of residence 
in hushed whispers, and the local people try to keep it 
back from her. She, however, grows suspicious and goes 
to the city in search of her husband. There she sees him 
lying dead. She is distracted with grief. She sheds bitter 
tears, and, embracing the blood-stained body of her hus¬ 
band, gives vent to the most doleful lamentation. With 
such terrible grief rending her heart nothing would have 
been easier for her, as the virtuous wife, than to end her 
life there and then. But she learns about the false accusa¬ 
tion made against her husband and the cruel death which 
followed in its wake by the king’s order. She is roused to 
fury. She bids the Sun, the world’s eternal witness, come 
forward and declare whether her husband is a thief. She 
vows to have her husband’s name cleared and his death 
avenged. To this end she would neither kill herself nor 
lead the conventional widow’s life. Says she to herself: 

owing that my husband is unjustly slain, am I to wear 
out my life as a widow, nursing my grief and spending 
my days m austerities, privations and pilgrimages ? ”*• And 
she decides that she will not. 


From a meek, shrinking, soft-spoken, weak woman she 
ow transf ormed into an avenging fury. The very 

' S**^-*^*~ OxiTQ^a <sjpi(sa}jD 

a.av&OsrA 

——e>/A £3-4, 
' JgfrLfjttaiKrQmrJbju ^lUCSJBiusxafimrudurit 

SShfiAa^OrurOr ^tua)i,QMreir!^m,aa»r ’. 
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Karpu wljich made her so meek and gentle, so submissive 
and yielding, and so forgiving and uncomplaining hitherto, 
now when her husband is imjustly slain, makes her more 
ferocious, more implacable even than Pidari, or Durgai, 
or Kali. Her tear-stained face reflecting the imutterable 
agony and the terrible anger in her heart, her hair dishevel¬ 
led and hanging loose, her clothes blood-stained and dis¬ 
orderly, she rushes to the palace, there to arraign and 
denounce the king in person. The guard at the gate is 
struck with dismay at seeing such an apparition. The bold, 
nay insulting, epithets she uses in addressing the king show 
the depth of her anger and her contempt for the ruler’s 
might. Words, provocative and insulting, which she would 
never have dreamt of using previously, now flow from her 
lips as in a flood-torrent. The other classic example of 
Karpu —Sita also uses insulting language to her all-power¬ 
ful tormentor, Havana. But then, although she was a cap¬ 
tive, helpless and forlorn, in the enemy’s coimtry, she 
could nevertheless afford to use such language, as she 
knew that her all-conquering hero, Rama, woiold one day 
avenge her insult and humiliation. But Kannagi is a poor, 
helpless, unknown woman in an unknown country, and 
yet she dares to arraign the highest of that coimtry in 
language that will stand comparison with Sita’s for teme¬ 
rity and withering scorn. 

When she accuses the king of unjustly killing Kovalan, 
he points out that to put a thief to death is no injustice.** 
Kannagi proves that her husband was no thief by showing 
that while her anklet had rubies in it, that of the queen 
contained pearls. The shock is too great for the King and 
he dies on the spot. His queen, as behoves the virtue^ 
wife dies too. Kannagi, however, is not appeased. She 
is mightily angry, and rightly so, against the city wh^e 
such false accusation and such horrible travesty of justice 
were possible. She vows : “ If I am a virtuous daughter 

19 64-5 • 
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of that home of all virtuous women, Kaveri-pum-pattinam, 
I will not rest until I have destroyed Madurai along with 
its Kingship And calling all men and women, and the 
gods and sages to witness, she declares, “I am terribly 
angry with Madurai that hath done my husband such 
grievous wrong. I am not to blame for what I now do.” 
So saying, she plucks out her left breast with her right 
hand, and after going round Madurai thrice, she flings it 
across the market place with the fierce imprecation that 
the entire City be burnt down to ashes. The Fire-God 
appears before her and asks her, before he starts the con¬ 
flagration, to name those that should be spared death by 
fire. Kannagi names the Brahmins, the sages, the cows, 
the virtuous women, the aged and the children. The fire 
breaks out and destroys all except those named by Kan¬ 
nagi. What anger ! What fierceness ! What inflexible 
will ! And what faith in the power of Karpu ! To declare 
that she will destroy Madurai argues an implicit and un¬ 
conquerable faith in the power of her Karpu to make the 

g^ obey her will. And the story is that the gods did 
obey the virtuous wife ! 


wife ^ heroism of the virtuous 

S distinguish it from 

submissive type which it designates Arak- 

both^classic example of 
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Lanka where its King (Kaya Vahu) is said to have built 
her a temple.*® 

The ancient Tamils rated the virtuous female 
sronu uD(ij«&s as high as a goddess. Nay, to them she was 
the only visible goddess. “ We know no goddess other than 
the one here whose mantle is Karpu says Kavunthi 
Adigal, a saintly Buddhist nun, speaking of Kannagi. It 
was their unshakeable faith and belief that if the virtuous 
woman ordered rain to come down, it would come down ; 
that her curse would take instantaneous effect ; that one 
angry look of hers was enough to reduce to ashes anyone 
daring to molest her; that in the land where virtuous 
women liVed there would be no draught, no barrenness of 
soil and no destruction of the King’s victorious arms.** 

To the virtuous woman her Karpu is not only her 
shield, but it is also her sword wherewith she could instant¬ 
ly annihilate anyone daring to make improper advances to 
her, or injure her husband. Kannagi is conscious of this 
power when she declares that she will destroy Madurai. 
Sita is conscious of this power when she tells Hanuman, 
in the Tamil version of Ramayanam, that, had Havana 
dared to touch her, he would instantly have been reduced 
to ashes. So the cult of the invincibility of Karpu and its 
God-given power to destroy the offender was supreme in 
the Tamil land—implicitly believed in by men and women. 

The reason for the apotheosis of Karpu is not far to 
seek. The standard set for Karpu, as we have seen, is well- 
nigh impossible for ordinary human beings to attain. Any 
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woman coming up to this ideal must be near perfection 
and therefore of an order higher than the normal human 
beings. No wonder, then, that she was held in the highest 
esteem and awe, and looked upon as a goddess on earth.^ 
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The Status of Tamil in Ceylon 

A historical and comparative study of the 
bilingual problem 

K. NESIAH 


I 

It was a fateful night, the 14th of June 1956, and the 
day was breaking when the Ceylon House of Representa¬ 
tives passed by sixty-six votes to twenty-nine the Sinhala 
Only Act which read : “ The Sinhala language shall be 

the one official language of Ceylon The sponsors of 
the bill were the new Government led by the Hon. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike and composed entirely of Sin¬ 
halese-speaking ministers. The vote of every Tarml-speak- 
ing member but one, fourteen in all, was cast against the 
unjust decree. The redeeming feature of the voting was 
that as many Sinhalese votes were cast against it and one 
Burgher vote as well. 

The future historian who reads the relevant documents 
would be surprised at the inconsequential nature of State 
language policy. When the legislators first got interested 
in the problem it was at a time when the British Govern¬ 
ment had declared its willingness to concede full respon¬ 
sible Government in internal affairs provided the consti¬ 
tutional scheme had the approval of three quarters of the 
members of the State Council K This condition probably 
explains the facility with which the Official Languages 
Resolution, favouring Sinhalese and Tamil as official lan¬ 
guages on equal terms, was passed in May, 1944. A Select 
Committee worked out a programnie to give effect to the 


declaration of H.M. Government, 20 May 1943 (S.P. XVII—1943). 
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motion*. The key recommendation was that by 1957 all 
public servants should be able to transact business in 
both national languages: courses in both languages were 
to be provided in secondary schools to help to achieve 
this bilingualism in administration. A general election 
followed, but nothing was done till the eve of the next 
general election when an Official Languages Commission 
was appointed to consider ways and means of implement¬ 
ing the recommendations of the previous Committee. A 
year after the general election the Commission issued its 


Final Report containing “plans for the quickest possible 
•adoption of such of the proposals of 1946 as are capable 
of facilitating the transition from English to Sinhalese and 
Tamil as the official languages of Ceylon without sacrific¬ 
ing the efficiency of the administration”*. Within a 
month of the submission of this report, in October 1953 
another Commission, that on Higher Education in the 
National Languages was appointed, ultimately with the 
same Chairman who presided over the previous one. The 
report of this Commission consisted of a majority report, 
signed by the Chairman and the other three Sinhalese mem¬ 
bers, and a minority report signed by the three members 
who belonged to the minority communities.'* In spite of a 
directwe by the Governor-General to confine themselves 
to their terms of reference, the minority report questioned 
the wisdom of government’s policy in underrating the 
place of English while the majority report questioned the 
wisdom of recognizing two official languages. The majo¬ 
rity even went further and in the name of equality of 
opportunity asked for higher education provision “ for at 
least SIX Sinhalese-speaking students to every T amil - 
sp eaking stud ent ” ». They recommended that the Univer- 

and Tamil as Offlcidl Lanavaoes (S P vvir 
1^3 Pinol Report of the Ofllriol LanouoJl^ConJmSw^/r 
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sity of Ceylon now functioning in Peradeniya and Colom¬ 
bo should be converted into Sinhalese medium universi¬ 
ties along with a new such university in Galle. They sug¬ 
gested that a separate Tamil medium university should 
be established in Batticaloa or Jaifna. 

II 

That these moves represent an attempt to use lan¬ 
guage to secure a temporary political advantage for one 
group rather than as an instrument of national creativity 
is evidenced by certain political moves during the same 
period. The Board of Ministers had put forwaird a con¬ 
stitutional scheme in September 1944 ®, which became the 
basis of the Soulbury Constitution’. The main safe¬ 
guards for the minorities consisted of a system of weight- 
age in representation in the legislature and a restriction 
on legislative power. The advocates of the ministerial 
scheme represented to the Soulbury Commission that of 
the 95 elected seats, 58 would go to Sinhalese candidates 
and 37 to the minority candidates (Ceylon Tamils 15, 
Indian Tamils 14, Muslim 8), making, with six nominated 
seats, a minority representation of 43 in a House of 101. 
But when the Constitution was in working, by a series of 
acts of omission and commission it was possible to reverse 
the weightage. At the general election of 1956 so many 
as 74 seats went to the Sinhalese and only 19 to the 
minority candidates (Ceylon Tamils 12, Muslims -7, 
Indian Tamils Nil.) The other safeguard, section 29, which 
forbids discriminatory legislation and requires a two- 
thirds majority for amending the section, obviously de¬ 
pended on the above proportion being maintained with 
regard to the number of seats. But, the then government 
was able to find the necessary majority to waive section 
29 and pass the discriminatory Indian and Pakistani 
(Parliamentary Representation) .Act, 1954. 

• Reform of the Congtittition (S.P. XiV—1944). 

f Ceylon: Report of the Commloton on ConititutUmal Reform 
(HJH.S.O, 1945). 
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All that can be said in mitigation is that thinking in 
terms of one's community rather than in terms of the 
nation is by no means confined to the majority community. 
The T^lmil revolt against these racial policies has in recent 
years taken the form of a demand for a federal state in 
Ceylon. So far all that the Federal leader, Mr. S. J. V. 
Chelvanayagam, has been able to secure from Prime 
Minister Bandaranaike is the assurance that regional coun¬ 
cils of the Northern and Eastern Provinces would use Tamil 
as their main official language and that Tamil would be 
recognized as the language of a national minority *. The 
uiadequacy of this solution does not lie merely in the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of those who speak Tamil live out¬ 
side these two provinces ; it questions the very basis of a 
democratic nation — a common citizenship. 


The fact of the matter is that in the past, as in India 
so in Ceylon, the fatherland has tended to be the commu¬ 
nity of the caste, creed or linguistic group mistaken for a 
race. But the firm hold of an ancient culture has, as 
pointed out by Radhakrishnan, prevented many political 
fatherlands breaking up the solidarity of India. A wonder¬ 
ful tolerance combined with the power of synthesis of 
different traditions has been the essence of that culture. 
Indeed through the ages India derived her unity and her 
individuality from her cultural outlook. To this cultural 
unity political strength was added by the intense struggle 
against British rule. The fortunate emergence of great 
leadership imbued with a lofty moral ideology helped her 
in the developing period to build an All-India mind and a 
^ul^ dempcracy. It was fortunate for her that neither 
revivalists nor the modern materialists have 
. building of new India, else she might have 
retreated mto medievalism or slipped into totalitarianism. 

wthout losmg the moral grandeur of her native genius. 

vow by S. W. R. D. 
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While it is true that Ceylon has also been touched by 
the Asian awaikening, the political struggle here has been 
relatively lukewarm, the leadership sectional rather than 
national and the cultural movement more a revival of old 
forms rather than a renewal of spirit. From one point of 
view, the present is a conflict between those who think that 
it would have been an advantage if time had stopped before 
the advent of the West and those who would reject the 
past altogether. From another view, the language and 
racial controversies are at one and the same time a com¬ 
plete repudiation of our age-long ideals of toleration and 
co-existence as well as the realties of democratic nation¬ 
hood. 


Ill 

The saving factor, however, is contained in Bismark’s 
remark that statesmen cannot alter the currents of history ; 
they can only steer their little barks. It is true that in 
early times, when people were not firmly attached to the 
soil and were still migrating, transplanting, enslaving and 
shifting frontiers, they freely changed their speech. Lan¬ 
guage is therefore no clue to race anywhere. In this 
country there is evidence to support that some groups 
speaking Sinhalese may have been originally Tamil spea¬ 
kers and some Tamil-speaking groups of today may once 
have spoken Sinhalese. But with permanency of settle¬ 
ment, the establishment of law and order, the acquiring of 
literacy and the development of literature and printed 
books, people came to be wedded to what they regarded as 
their mother tongue and the thoughts, tradition and history 
enshrined in that tongue. It is no longer possible to make 
even small linguistic groups to change their language, not 
possible to stifle their speech in any way. Witness the 
persistence with which the few thousand Romansch speak¬ 
ing group in Switzerland have kept to their language and 
won official status for it. 
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Our statesmen would do well to liesirken to the 
message of our own history. The bilingual state is the 
legacy of o\ir history. Ours appears to have always been 
a bilingual society. The early inscriptions, place names 
and family names, the documents of the courts of Kotte 
and Kandy, the curriculum of the medieval piiivenas, the 
extensive list of common words in the vocabularies of 
Sinhalese and Tamil all point to the intermingling of the 
peoples and languages down the ages. During the century 
and half of the Portuguese sojourn in these coasts, through 
their schools and the mixing up of large numbers of Portu¬ 
guese soldiers and civilians with the indigenous population, 
the Portuguese language became for a time the lingua 
franca of the coastal towns and even reached the indepen¬ 
dent court of Kandy, but all that is left of the language is 
a few hundred Portuguese words in the vocabularies of 
Smhalese and Tamil. The Dutch language which the Hol¬ 
landers brought into Ceylon for another century and a half 
held even less sway. On the other hand the introduction 
of the printing press by the Dutch in 1737, the casting of 
types in Sinhalese and Tamil and the writing of books in 
^e local language by Catholic writers steeped in the learn¬ 
ing of medieval Europe and by Protestant writers full of 
the culture of the Renaissance gave fresh impetus to the 
national languages. 


It is, however, the English language, which came into 
Ceylon vnth British rule early in the nineteenth century 
that has had the most abiding influence, for it brought with 
It a weU-developed civilization to confront our own It 

^ ‘ Gandhiji’s phrase), with 

t^t-books school curricula and examination schemes all 

t but the colonial elite which adopted it 

^d^to separate themselves from the mass of their feUow- 
countrymen. The first effective criticism of the prev^g 
systen, came from Anmachalam who pointed out t^y 
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overlooking their mother-tongue ‘ the few who have assimi¬ 
lated Western culture and whose mission it should be to 
interpret the West to the East are disqualified for the great 
office of writing a good Sinhalese and Tamil literature 
instinct with the best spirit of modern Europe With the 
political awakening of our time the respective roles of 
English and the national languages is getting reversed : 
English is gradually shedding its place as the first language 
of the few and becoming the second language of many. 

No less farrreaching has been the political unification 
that has followed British rule. Helped by a common admi¬ 
nistration and a common citizenship and facilities, for 
travel and employment on an Island-wide basis, there has 
been social and territorial mobility on a gigantic scale. To 
add to this, the opening of the plantations and the bringing 
of labour from South India has resulted in the settlement 
in the hill country of a Tamil-speaking population who now 
constitute nearly one-eighth of the Island’s population. 
We have now become irrevocably a multi-lingual, multi¬ 
religious society. Sinhalese is mother tongue to 69% of 
the Island’s nine million population; Tamil is spoken by 
29%, including the 12% who are of Indian origin. Though 
English has bestowed for over a century every political, 
economic and social advantage to those who knew it, it is 
understood only by 6% of the total population, English 
literacy being most pronounced in the City of Colombo. 
On the other hand, without any adventitious aid, the social 
and geographical interspersion of Sinhalese and Tamil 
account for 9% of the nation being bilingual in Sinhalese 
and Tamil, or in the urban areas 18%. Ceylon’s modem 
towns too owe their existence to the impact of the West and 
the growth of a multi-lingual society is most reflected in 
the composition of the population of these towns. In 
several of them from a third to a half of the population is 
bilingual; Colombo is the supreme example. 

The bigger English schools helped to make some sense 
out of this cosmopolitan society. They became compre- 
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hensive in their composition and drew their pupils from all 
sections and from all parts of the country. Even with the 
change over to the Swabasha medium some of these 
schools are taking pains to preserve their cosmopolitan 
character. The University of Ceylon likewise reflects the 
entire nation, its 2500 enrolment representing 60% Sinha¬ 
lese-speaking, 36% Tamil-speaking, 4% English and other 
language-speaking homes. These institutions and their 
alumni represent the first group of people in this country 
who come closest to being described as Ceylonese rather 
than as Sinhalese or Tamils or Muslims or Burghers. That 
some of the noblest institutions of the past like the Tota- 
gamuwa Pirivena of Ceylon or the Nalanda University of 
India were cosmopolitan in their composition and catholic 
in their outlook puts our modem schools in line with our 
inheritance. 


IV 

Just as under conditions of British rule we became a 
miilti-lingual society, under the new legal system we be¬ 
came equally irrevocably a free and equal society. Under 
the principle of the rule of law, the same law for all and 
all equal before the law, all persons, men and women, 
found themselves released from a casteistic social order 
and from the conception that the nation is a bvmdle of 
communities. It has not taken long for equality before the 
law to be followed by equality at the polls and some mea¬ 
sure of economic and educational equality. In time all 
citizens will demand the right to equal participation in 
Government and an equal share in the benefits of administ¬ 
ration. No citizen will agree to be treated differently 
from any other. That is democracy’s ultimate safeguard. 

That is not to say that the battle for democracy will 
be easUy won. Accustomed methods of thinking die hard. 
Witness the thought of leading men, including a former 
Chief Justice, who said that the community of higher 
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lesuning should be a racial community and that the access 
to such learning should be rationed among members of 
different communities according to numbers. Similar pro¬ 
posals have been made in India. It is, however, refreshing 
to note that the Radhakrishnan Commission rejected the 
rationing of seats.® “ The fundamental right is the right of 
the individual, not of the community. Every young man 
must have an equal chance with others, to make the most 
of his abilities They opposed the assumption in “ quotas ” 
that the nation is composed of separate and self-sufficient 
groups as “ a negation of the national ideal and democratic 
principle ”. 

Equally untenable is the position when a political 
party composed of one racial group, seeks a mandate from 
that group, and seeks to establish a government by that 
group for the benefit primarily of that group. If rights 
do not belong to racial communities, there can be no more 
rights to racial majorities than to racial minorities. Refer¬ 
ring to a similar situation in India, Asoka Mehta writes : 
“ When a religious community, a language group, an occu¬ 
pation, a class, or a political party makes sovereign claims 
and reduces all other associations to the status of satellities 
democracy is destroyed 

Politicians may not always be far-sighted, but the 
professional administrator is a stabilizing element in a 
democratic government. Himself selected on merit, his 
job is to ensure, as impartially as he can, equal rights to 
all citizens. Unlike the politician, the public servant 
belongs to ‘ all ’ not to ‘ some To be able to serve all 
alike, whether in the public offices, the courts of law, the 
transport services or the hospitals, he should be able to 
understand both Sinhalese and Tamil. You cannot run a 
modern administration on any other basis. That is why, 
even when English was the unquestioned official language, 

• Rejjort vf the VnivertUy Education Commitsion,- 1949 (Govt of 
India Press). 

i# Artiide la Timet of IndteJ 
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the British administration found it necessary to require a 
working knowledge of both Sinhalese and Tamil of all 
higher officials. 

V 

It may be worth while examining the different linguis¬ 
tic situations in the modern world. They may be classi¬ 
fied as follows: — 

(A) Unilingual covmtries 

(B) Multilingual countries, which may have either : 

One official language, or 

More than one official language, either : 

A federal language and other regional lan¬ 
guages, or 

Bilingual states, which may be : 

Unitary states, or 
Federal states. 


Often it is a language that has articulated a state of 
Its own. There are quite a number of unilingual states in 
the world Britain and France being good examples. 
Strength also accrues to these states because people come 
to believe that those who speak the same language are of 
the same racial stock and are different from other linguistic 
^^ps elsewhere. If the essence of nationhood is mental 
omogeneity then the possession of a common language- 
culture makes for the stability of unilingual states. 

The second main category consists of the many multi¬ 
lingual nations of the world. These have n^ arays 
succesrfully solved problems arising from language differ- 
nces, but where they have solved them it has been a real 

t^o ' f3'- taken 

Examples of the or more than one. 

Thailand where the 
Thai language is exclusively used in administratSn and ^ 
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schools to Malaya v/here though English, and now Malay, 
have special status some roeasiire of cultural recognition 
is given to Chinese and Tamil. The U.S.A. also belongs to 
the group of countries which have but one official language. 
The fact that English is home language to nearly 90% of 
the population and that the remaining 10% originated from 
some twenty-five different nationalities gives a natural 
supremacy to the English language. Minorities are, how¬ 
ever, not debarred from conducting their own schools 
without state aid. 


But several multi-lingual countries have had to give 
official status to more than one language. Here again the 
solution has varied. Large countries with a number of 
languages, like India and the U.S.S.R., have adopted the 
most widely spoken language as the official inter-state 
language (Hindi in the case of India,* Russian in the case 
of the U.S.S.R.) and given official recognition as regional 
and national languages to the other major languages. The 
claims of these languages have also compelled India to 
adopt a linguistic re-distribution of the states. The position 
which English has acquired by historic circumstance in 
India and its value as an international language gives it a 
special place in higher education and as an additional 
federal language alongside of Hindi for many years to come. 


Perhaps the happiest solution has been in countries 
which already possessing some degree of bilingualism 
decided to adopt bilingualism as national policy. Some of 
these are unitary states like Finland, Belgium and South 
Africa. Finland has followed a bold language policy. Fin¬ 
nish is spoken by 91% of its four million population ; the 
remaining 9% speak Swedish. Both languages are official 


• The posiUon is somewhat different. Uoder the Constitution 
wm continue as the Official Language of toe Indian Umon tUl 1965, 
When alone Hindi can become a full fledged Official 
Meantime there is already determined opposition to this coi^itutlon^ 
provision on the ground that It discriminates In favour of Hto^ and 
against the other Indian languages. This opposition can be met omy 
by retaining English aa the Offldal Language indefinitely J e. by main¬ 
taining toe status quo. 
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languages. This is scrupulously extended to every sphere, 
including street names and the telephone directory. Both 
languages are taught at school from the earliest classes. 
But Finnish and Swedish are minor languages and so two 
major languages, English and German, are compulsory in 
the secondary school, making four languages obligatory for 
the matriculation examination. Federal states which have 
given equal status to two or more languages and built a 
single nation out of different elements are Switzerland and 
Canada In Switzerland German-Swiss is spoken by 72%, 
French by 21% and Italian by 6%, but all are equal federal 
languages , conventions about the composition of the execu¬ 
tive government which have never been broken add to the 
strength of the RepubUc. Canada’s French-Canadian 
mmonty of 30% live largely in Quebec Province. Both 
English and French are federal languages and official lan¬ 
guages in Quebec. A member may speak in English or 
French in both parliaments and the speech from the throne 
is delivered in both English and French. Government pub- 
lications, postage stamps and currency notes all carry the 
message of unity. There are also conventions about the 

1 n Sovemment and the supreme court, 
^roughout Canada the study of both national languages 

SrE 'V and universitiS. A 

a ChSf of FV ^ ^ University of British Columbia with 

n T Literature in a province where 

French Canadians number but 3^%. This is the sort of 

live of their dialinr- 


Th^ conclusions may be drawn from this study 
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and Tamil as media of instruction in schools have 
been in the right direction. But till Tamil is given 
the status of an official language throughout Cey¬ 
lon, education will lack the incentive that comes 
from using in school the language of administra¬ 
tion and civic life. But more than education will 
suffer. Since the status of a language is the symbol 
of a people’s freedom, equal standing and honour, 
Tamil-speaking Ceylon will harbour the resent¬ 
ment of being treated as inferior. But state recog¬ 
nition is not all. Not till the people, whether 
Tamil-speaking or Sinhalese-speaking, get a burn¬ 
ing conviction that their future in civilization is 
bound up with creations in their own tongue and 
‘ what they have inherited from their fathers they 
must earn anew if they woulds’t possess it not 
till then, would they succeed in the strenuous task 
of turning their ancient languages to the uses of 
today. To use language as an instrument of domi¬ 
nation or conflict is to postpone its use as an instru¬ 
ment of civilization. To want to curb the full 
flowering of either Sinhalese or Tamil is to deny 
to Sri Lanka the full expression of her variegated 
personality. Nor will Subramania Bharati’s patrio¬ 
tic poems of India answer to the needs of the 
Tamils of Ceylon : Ham’s own poets must sing 
Ham’s praise whether in Tamil or Sinhalese. 

(2) A positive nationalism will promote the study of 
each other’s language and culture as an indispen¬ 
sable means of welding a multi-group society into 
a strong nation. Each language-culture must be 
the prized possession of both groups, the two tradi¬ 
tions regarded as complementary to each other. 
National bilingualism must become a conviction, 
rather than a concession. To this end, as many 
institutions of learning should be consciously plan¬ 
ned so as to provide opportunities of learning each 
other through each other’s language and each 
other’s language through each other. 

(3) If it takes two languages to make a nation, 

more than two to make a great nation. A little 
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while before his death Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
the Harijan with characteristic insight: 

My plea is for banisbing English as a cultural 
usurper as we successfully banished the poli¬ 
tical rule of the English usurper. The rich 
English language will ever retain its natural 
place as the international speech of commerce 
and diplomacy .... As it contains some of the 
richest treasures of thought and literature, I 
would certainly encourage its careful study 
among those who have linguistic talents and 
expect them to translate those treasures for 
the nation in its vernaculars. 


It is neither likely nor desirable that an English-speak¬ 
ing elite should be reared in the future, nor on the other 
hand is imiversal English possible even if it is desirable. 
Some 80^ of the population, chiefly in the rural areas, are 
not likely to profit by a study of English and should be 
content to be indirectly influenced by books and men who 
have received the inspiration of English (and other foreign 
languages). For about 18%, who have completed second¬ 
ary education, English will serve as ‘ an instrument of 
communication ’. It is for the remaining 2% that English 
will be a ‘ creative medium.’—“ Not that we shall produce 
poets and writers who will contribute to English letters, 
but we should not despair of having scholars, and writers 
who can attempt creative writing in English in their chosen 
fields and statesmen and leaders of thought who can make 
a significant contribution in world assemblies But the 
mort abiding contribution of the nation’s thinkers wiU have 
^e^ ^ people’s own language. Those who cannot 
^eak m Swabasha will not be heard ; those who do not 
know English will have little to say.” >* 


Wace of KagUah ” 


In Humayun Kabir; 


Educotion in Kew 



Reviews 

THE KONGU COUNTRY 

By DR. M. AROKIASWAMI 
Reader in Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras. 

Madras University Historical Series, No. 22, 
pp. VII, 420—Rs. 15. 

The Tamil country has from time immemorial been 
regarded as composed of three kingdoms : Chera, Chola 
and Pandya. Dr. Arokiaswami stakes out in this book a 
claim for a fourth region, the Kongu country. If the boun¬ 
daries of the old triune division are indeterminate, the 
boundaries of Kongu are still more so. The Kongu coun¬ 
try waxes and wanes within the covers of this book. 

So much for the Geography. Of history the author 
has assembled together all the literary and epigraphical 
references concerning the area he has defined as Kongu. 
The survey begins with prehistoric lists and ends with the 
Mysore wars. That means that till about the 8th century 
we are moving in a world of conjecture. The literature 
that is put under contribution defies chronological arrange¬ 
ment ; it is unsafe to build on phonetic similarities. So 
we move through a world of ghosts — the Satyaputra, the 
Kosas, the Kongus, the Kalabhras. Mere reinterpretation 
of well-worn materials will not give us a satisfactory 
history of South India. 

We emerge out of this twilight with the Rattas. Then 
come the Gangas and the sequence of South Indian em¬ 
pires that we know welL The author gives some attention 
to social and economic factors. He brings up the narra- 
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tive to recent times. The book has the merit of bringing 
together all the historical material referring to a fairly 
well-defined region of the Tamil covmtry. That region has 
always been the meeting, if not fighting, ground between 
the Tamils on the one hand and to the west and the north, 
the Chera and Karnataka countries respectively. All 
peculiar features of the region, such as they are, derive 
from this geographical fact that it is the valley of the 
Cauvery leading up to the Ghats on the north and the 
west. Within his self-imposed limits the author has done 
well. 

F. M. 


AN APPRECIATION OF OUR JOURNAL, 
TAMIL CULTURE 

EXTRACT OF LETTER OF DR. ROBERT SKELTON, 

Dept, of Foreign Languages, Alabama Polytechnic InsUtute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

I find your publication highly interesting and appre¬ 
ciate the fact that it appears in a language I know. One 
can be interested in a language, a people and its culture 
even tho’ he possesses no competence in Tamil. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT SKELTON.” 



News and Notes 

THIRUKKURAL TEST AT 40 CENTRES 

The All-Ceylon Thirukkural Test organised by the 
Thamil Marai-k-Kalagam was held this year, at 40 centres 
throughout Ceylon on March 8th. Nearly 3,000 candidates 
sent in applications. 

Four gold medals and twelve silver medals are offered 
by the Kalagam for those who obtain the first four places 
in each grade. (There are four grades). There are also 
many consolation prizes of books. 

The prizes and certificates will be distributed at the 
sixth annual Thirukkural Conference of the Thamil 
Marai-k-Kalagam to be held in Batticaloa on June 1st in 
connexion with Thiruvalluvar Day celebrations. 

—Times of Ceylon. 


THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 

Need for Research Stressed 

MADRAS, Feb. 7. 

The 31-year-old Czech scholar in Tanoil, Dr. Kamil 
Zvelebil, said here last evening that Indologists not only of 
his country but all over the world felt that there was a 
“ special neglect ” of the study of Dravidian languages, 
literature and culture, which was certai^y a very bad 
situation.” He stressed the need for taking up right now 
research into the Dravidian languages and their literature, 
which, to Indologists “ seemed ” to have played an " enor¬ 
mous part ” in the evolution of Indian culture. 
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The Czech scholar, who has now stayed for about ten 
days in the City in connection with his study of the Tamil 
language, literature and culture, said that he had not been 
alone in this venture and mentioned the names of scholars 
in Holland, France and other European countries, who 
“have been working in the field of Tamil literature.” 
“ We have seen ”, Dr. Zvelebil went on to say, “ that even 
the language of Rig Veda, the most ancient document of 
Sanskrit, has been influenced profoundly by the Dravidian 
languages. This is not theory. This is a fact.” “ So I feel 
that it is high time to start studying the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages,” the Czech scholar stated. 

Zvelebil, who was speaking at a reception accord- 
^ to him by the Tamil Writers’ Association, at the Maha- 
jana Sabha Hall, Mount Road, said that there was a pro¬ 
posal to take a young Tamil scholar or a post-graduate 
student to Prague as a Lecturer in Tamil, and at the same 
time, help him in the Orient Institute in his country to 
analyse some of the Sangam texts. He expressed the hope 
that they would be able to find someone who would help 
them in Prague for at least two or three years. 

“ SlLLAPPADHlKARAM ” 

The large gathering of Tamil writers heard with rapt 
attention the young foreigner read his prepared speech in 
Tamil as clearly as any one of them. Dr. Zvelebil said 
that smce 1949—when he was 22 years—he had begun to 
learn the Dravidian languages, especially Tamil. He and 
his colleagues were doing research in the Dravidian lan- 
guages and their literatures and studying the civilization 
obtaining in the Dravidian countries. In leisure hours, 
they were trying to write articles in Tamil in the magazine 
toey were publishing and were also bringing out books in 
Tamil. The speaker said that since last year he had taken 
up the translation of Silappadhikaram, which he hoped to 
complete next year. He expressed a wish to translate the 
Nadodi compositions also and write a book on India’s civi- 
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lization and mltiire for the benefit of his countrymen. He 
ended up reciting the verse in Tamil: “ Vazhga niran- 

dharam, V8u:hga Tamizh mozhi, vazhiya vazhiyave.” 

Asked if there was any similarity between the Tamil 
and Czech languages, Dr. Zvelebil said that they were 
absolutely different. Tamil belonged to the Dravidian 
family of languages and the Czech to the Slav family of 
languages, he explained. There was perhaps a relation¬ 
ship between Finnish and Hungarian languages on the 
one side and Tamil on the other. This was only a theory, 
but it was well-founded, he sadd. 

Mr. V. Swaminatha Sarma, President of the Associa¬ 
tion, who was in the chair, said that though Dr. Zvelebil 
had come here for the first time, as one interested in and 
doing research in Tamil, he (Dr. Zvelebil), was not new to 
them. If, in a country, where Tamil was not spoken and 
taught, he had made such a great study of this language 
and its literature, it only showed the great interest he had 
for Tamil. Dr. Zvelebil was a scholar in Tamil, English, 
Czech and Sanskrit and was doing research in Malayalam, 
Telugu, Greek and Latin. His translation of the Tamil 
novel, “ Panchum Pasiyum ”, proved popular in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where 30,400 copies were sold. Many other 
books, which he had translated, were also sold in thousands, 
Mr. Sarma said. 

Mr. Kodumudi Rajagopalan, General Secretary, who, 
earlier welcomed the gathering, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, assured the Czech scholar that every assistance 
would be extended to him during his stay in this country 
to pursue his studies. 

—The Hindu 


11 
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PRE-HARAPPA CULTURE 

KARACHI, Feb. 26. 

Remnants of a pre-historic civilisation, believed to be 
more ancient than the Indus Valley Civilisation, are re¬ 
ported to have been foimd by Dr. F. A. Khan, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Exploration Department of Pakistan Archaeo¬ 
logy in Kot Diji, a site 15 miles south of Kahripur town in 
West Pakistan. 

Mr. Khan told a Press conference here today that 
these finds “ may antedate the well-developed Harappa 
phases dated 2300 b.c. by as much as 200 years ”. 

There were indications, he said, that authors of pot¬ 
tery found in Kot Diji were forerunners of the Harappans 
in many respects. Though different in form and techni¬ 
que their ceramic products are in no way less artistic than 
the highly sophisticated black and hard pottery of the 
Harappans. 

—The Hindu 


VAISHNAVITE TEACHINGS 


madras, March 2. 


Five publications in English—four on the life and works 
3f Vaishnavite Acharyas and the fifth on Kamban — 
brought out by the Triplicane Tamil Sangam were re- 
leM^ to the public at a function held this morning at the 
^obila Mutt, Triplicane, under the presidentship of Mr. 
S. T. Srinivasagopalachariar. 


The booklets written by Mr. P. R. Tirumalai Iyengar, 

Works of Sri Manavala Maha 
, Life and Works of Sri Vedanta Desika ”, “ Tiruc- 
cl^amalm of Sri Vedanta Desika ”, “ The Chatussloki of 
^vandar and “Kamban, the Prince among Tamil 
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Mr. T. S. Parthasarathy, President of the Sangham, 
explained that the Sangham was bringing out books in 
ESnglish so that the great works in Tamil could be popula¬ 
rised among the English-reading public. 

—The Hindu 


PALLAVA GRANTS 

Evidence of Copper Plates 

MADRAS, March 1, 

The description of a set of copper plates, perhaps the 
earliest and the only copper-plate record, registering a 
grant to the Jainas by the Pallava monarchs either In the 
Tamil country or in the Telugu area under their rule, was 
given by Mr. T. N. Subramaniam, Epigraphist, at a meet¬ 
ing held under the auspices of the Archaelogical Society 
of India at Government Museum, Egmore, last evening. 

Mr. Subramaniam said that the set of copper plate 
grant was vmearthed a few years ago at Pallan Koil, a 
village about fovu- miles from Tiruthuraipundi in Tanjore 
District. Along with this was also obtained another set 
consisting of seven odd sheets of a different grant. The 
sheets of the latter set written in the Tamil script of about 
the eleventh century a.d. contained only the details of 
the boundaries of the land gifted on paXlichandam, that is, 
endowment to a temple of the Jaina or the Buddhist faith. 
This latter grant, had it been recovered in full, would have 
been a much bigger set registering the gift by a monarch 
of the Imperial Cholas of Tanjore. The copper plates were 
now in the possession of Mr. S. Rajam of Messrs. Murray 
and Co. 

The copper grant consisted of five sheets of copper 
st]nmg in a ring of the same metal, and passing through a 
hole on the left side of the plates in the middle. The erjds 
of the ring were soldered at the bottom of a circular seal, 
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having the emblem of a couchant bull facing the proper 
right. There were also a few other symbols which could 
not be made out due to the corroded condition of the seal. 
One line of writing mentioning the name of Simhavarman, 
in whose reign the grant was issued, ran round those 
figures near the edge. The outer faces of the first and last 
plates of the set were left blank, while the three middle 
plates, were written on both the sides. Thus the inscrip¬ 
tion contained eight pages of writing, beginning on the 
inner side of the first plate and ending with the inner side 
of the last plate. Each side contained eight lines, the 
whole set thus having a total of 64 lines. The first sheet 
was found broken into two, the left half remaining with 
the set strung in the ring through the hole and the right 
half had been entirely lost. Thus, only the beginning of 
the first eight lines were available. 


As was usual with the copper plate grants of the 
Pallavas and the Cholas found in the Tamil country, the 
record consisted of two parts, the first one in Samskrit 
composed in verses running for eighteen lines written in 
Grantha script, and the second, consisting of forty-six 
Imes in Tamil prose and each part was complete in itself, 
though complementary to one another. The immediate 
object of the grant was to register the gift of a viUage and 
other property to the temple of Vardhamana at Paruthik- 
kunru, placed in the hands of the Jaina preceptor, Vaira 

Nandi of the Nandi Samgha, to meet tiie expenses of 
worship. ^ 


After describing the inscriptions, the speaker said that 
the grant was made in the sixth year of the reign of Sim¬ 
havarman, in the third quarter of the Sixth Century a.d. 
The ^htary exploits of Simha Vishnu, his son, were des- 
OTbed m the inscriptions. Simha Vishnu was the father of 

M^^dra Varman I, the excavator of rock-cut temples in 
tnp Tamil country. ” 


' —The Hindu 
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VALLATHOL, THE EMINENT POET 
OF KERALA 

MADRAS, March 13. 

The passing away of Vallathol Narayana Menon re¬ 
moves from the field of Malayalam literature a towering 
personality which had profoundly influenced his country¬ 
men for about six decades. He emerged into prominence in 
the early years of this century and was hailed as one of 
the trinity of modern Malayalam literature. The others, 
Kumaran Asan and Ullur S. Parameswara Aiyar, prede¬ 
ceased him. 

Narayana Menon was born in 1879 in a village near 
Tirur in Ponnani taluk of Malabar. Vallathol, the name 
by which he was popularly known, was the name of his 
tarawad. He took to Sanskrit studies early in life, and 
when he was still 20 attained proficiency in Kavya, Nataka 
and Alankara. He started writing poetry while yet a 
student, and some of his early works attracted the atten¬ 
tion of men of letters, who, without hesitation, forecast a 
promising literary career for him. 

The literary genius of Vallathol received quick public 
recognition. He was acclaimed a ‘‘ Mahakavi ” by fellow- 
writers. The Maharaja of Cochin conferred on him the 
title of “ Kavi Sarvabhauman ”, and the erstwhile Cochin 
Government ordered the payment of a monthly allowance 
of Rs. 15 to him. The Maharaja of Travancore State 
honoured the poet by presenting him with a Veerasringala. 
The Samastha Kerala Sahitya Parishad, the organisation 
of men of letters of Kerala, elected him as President. 

The composite Madras Government created Vallathol 
Narayana Menon the Poet-Laureate for Malayalam, when 
they introduced the institutioo of Poet-laureates. 

In 1954 the President conferred the title of Padma 
Vibhushan on him. 
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Vallathol has immortalised his name by his render¬ 
ings into Malayalam verse of classical works like the 
Ratnayana and the Rig Veda and his original works such 
as Magdalarta Mariyam (Mary of Magdalene), Sishyanum 
Makanum (Disciple and Son), Achchanum Makalum 
(Father and daughter), Ganapati, Bandhanastanaya Aniru- 
dhan, (Captive Anirudhan) and Kochu Sita. 

The poet lost his hearing in 1912. He later wrote a 
poem entitled Badhira uilapam (Lament of a deaf 
man). 

The poet came under the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi when the latter launched the civil disobedience 
movement. He vigorously championed the national cause 
through the poetic medium. He wrote incessantly exhort¬ 
ing the people to join the non-violent struggle. He wrote 
an eloquent appeal for boycotting foreign goods. Another 
fine poem written by him about that period is My 
Master a poetic tribute to the Father of the Nation. 

After the attainment of independence the poet took 
an active interest in the “ peace campaign *' launched' by 
the World Peace Congress. He attended the Peace Con¬ 
gress session in Warsaw and was elected to its presidium. 
The Congress gave him a great ovation when he read a 
M^ayalam poem caUing for peace which he had specially 
written for the occasion. 

Vallathol had travelled widely. He undertook an 
extensive tour of North India as early as in 1929. He 
^sited Malaya and Burma later to raise funds for the 
Kerala Kalamandalam. He toured the Soviet Union and 
Europe in 1950 as a member of a cultural delegation spon¬ 
sored by the Government of India. In 1953 he undertook 
a tour of China with Kathakah troupe. 

Vallathol was keenly interested in the advancement of 
Arts. He found that the art of KathakaU had fallen into 
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evil days and decided to work for its revival With that 
end in view he organised the Kerala Kalamandalam at 
Cheruthuruthi near Shoranur which he had made his home, 
over a quarter of a century ago. 

The work done by the Kalamandalam for the uplift of 
Kathakali is well-known. Practically all the leading 
Kathakali artistes of to-day were at one time or other 
students of this institution. The poet carried on the work 
of the institution against heavy odds. Over a year ago. 
Prime Minister Nehru made a handsome donation for the 
maintenance of the Kalamandalam. Later, the Kerala 
Government took over the institution to be nm as a State 
academy for arts, and appointed the poet himself as its 
Director. 

Poet Vallathol was a rebel against conventions. He 
made many innovations in Malayalam Poetry. The most 
important of them was the change of metre from slokas to 
Dravidian metre, which has now become very popular in 
Malayalcim. 


—The Hindu 



Official Language of the 
Indian Union 

“HINDI WILL CREATE SPLIT^"—G. R. 

CALL TO FIGHT “ INJUSTICE ” 

Calcutta, Mar, 8. 

Ten thousand Bengalis filling every available inch in 
the Calcutta University Institute and squatting all along 
the streets in College Square cheered their first State 
Governor after Independence, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, as 
he called on the people to fight to the end “ the injustice of 
discrimination in favour of Hindi.” 

“ If you yield to fear and pressure, you lose the battle,” 
he warned, addressing the inaugural session of the All- 
India Language Conference, presided over by the Indian 
jurist. Dr. Radha Binod Pal, and addressed among others, 
by Master Tara Singh and Mr. Frank Anthony. 

“We must fight our case, even if we are helplessly 
defeated. We will not be dead, we will still fight. We 
have no passion against Hindi. But we can never agree 
to Hindi-si)eaking people becoming the concrete heroes of 
India. It is unfair to impose the mother-tongue of 42 per 
cent of the total people on the other 58 per cent,” Mr. Raja¬ 
gopalachari said. 

Dr. Sampumanand and Sri Sri Krishna Sinha have 
failed to introduce Hindi as the State language in their own 
States. And they want Hindi to be the official language 
in bigger areas. It is time the Hindi fanatics concentrate 
on their own States. When they succeed, let them come 
to West Bengal or Madras ”. 
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“ We mxist make the Union official language a secular 
thing, not a fanatical thing’*. Rajaji said, pleading for 
maintenance of the status quo in India’s linguistic set-up 
with English as the official language. 

Painted Unity. 

“ The Hindi flag will create disintegration and 
disunity all over India, if not at once, in the very near 
futxire. The unity claimed for Hindi is painted unity. 
Despite the existence of different linguistic groups in 
Madras and Hyderabad there was all along unity and 
synthesis. Hindi is now planting seeds of disunity for 
the first time.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari referred to the complaints often 
repeated against him that he was aligning himself with 
undesirable political elements to win his battle against 
Hindi imperialism. “ I do not accept the political policy 
of any party other than the Congress. I can say with all 
the emphasis I can command that language is not a political 
question.” 

“ In 1947 we had the right to give up English. Why 
did we not do it ? Has it failed us ? Has it created any 
disunity ? It produced no disunity, no corruption ; other 
things did. It is ungrateful to turn English into a foreign 
language. We have become so agreeable to it. The Rus¬ 
sians may send their Sputniks highest, but they can never 
produce a language as great as the English language said 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, continuing his defence of English as 
the most appropriate official language for India. 

Addressing the conference, Mr. Frank Anthony said he 
was against the use of the word ‘ Hindi ’, and expressed his 
fears that it would be seized upon as a vehicle for commu- 
nalism and language chauvinism. The last seven or eight 
years had seen his worst fear materialise. “The new 
Hindi, as it continues to develop, is not a language but a 
12 
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language burlesque. Self-styled HiniU leidcographers and 
self-appointed Hindi pvirists have been busy competing 
with one another in evolving all manners of fantastic and 
unfamiliar words and phrases/' he said. 

“ But worse than the stilted, unreal character of the 
new Hindi is the fact that it has become increasingly the 
symbol of all that is reactionary and retrograde in the 
country. The new Hindi today is the symbol of commvmal- 
ism, it is the symbol of religion, it is the symbol of language 
chauvinism, and worst of all, it is the symbol of oppression 
of the minority languages,” Mr. Anthony added. 

In his presidential address Dr. Radha Binod Pal said ; 
“ The Congress Government, it seems, is displaying in its 
linguistic policy a characteristic authoritarianism. The 
proposed linguistic regimentation of the Indian people 
would indeed be unique in history. It is indeed a tragedy 
that the traditional articulations of the social structure of 
people which have gradually and naturally developed 
through the ages should be so confounded. Our attachment 
to the Congress has long been almost inextricably identified 
Math a picture of man endowed with sufficient wisdom and 
selflessness to endure power and to use it infallibly for the 
general good. It must, however, be confessed now that the 
optiimsm seems to have given us a soft and shallow con¬ 
ception of human nature.” 


• Mr. Rajagopalachari told the confer¬ 
ence : ‘ Hindi is as much foreign to the non-Hindi-speaking 
^ple as English to the protagonists of Hindi. If, therefore, 
Windi IS pushed to a position to which it did not aspire, it 
wiU create disunity. We should take a lesson from what 
IS Happening in the Punjab.” 

It WM bad, Mr. Rajagopalachari said, to raise 
it “English is a foreign language.” He said 

n might be of foreign origin but we are encouraging 
“any things of foreign origin like foreign aic? 
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commonwealth, legislative procedure and our political 
and democratic institutions. English has served us well 
during all these years. It did not create any trouble 
in the country as Hindi is creating today. It is one 
of the finest languages of the world. If we want to 
acquire modem knowledge we must not give up 
English,” he said. 

One of the reasons for the anti-Hindi feeling in the 
South, Mr. Rajagopalachari said, was the talk of English 
as a foreign language. If Hindi protagonists had not refer¬ 
red to English as a foreign language, possibly the opposition 
to Hindi in the South would have been less, he said. 


It was emphasised, Mr. Rajagopalachari said, that 
Hindi was essential for the unity of India, but what they 
actually found was that, instead of umty, this Hindi move¬ 
ment was producing disunity in the country. The same 
argument, he added, was put forward by the British rulers 
when the people of India launched their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. They said there must be one religion and one 
language to form a nation and without national unity, they 
asked, how could freedom be granted ? Today, he said, 
India had attained freedom although she bad many lan¬ 
guages and many religions. 


Rajaji referred to a recent speech of Prime Minister 
Nehru in which he had stated, without mentioning any 
name, that he (Mr. Nehru) wondered how some people 
could advocate continuance of English which was a foreign 
language. 


Mr. Rajagopalachari said: “ Obviously, he wm 
referring to me. But I never advocated that English 
should be the national language of India, I sug¬ 

gested was that English can be the official languap 
at the top-level That will create i^ty between the 
people of the States all over India.” 
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Mr. Rajagopalachati said, if there were two languages 
in a State both could be the official languages. “ Marathi 
and Gujerati fire in one State—Bombay (Gk>d bless that one 
State) and both will have the official status. Similarly, in 
the P\mjab Gurmukhi and Hindi had been agreed upon to 
be the official languages and I hope there will be no further 
trouble in that State on the issue. But it is a lesson for all 
of us. We should understand the danger of errors which 
we may commit in regard to language. Here Hindi is being 
made the Union official language in spite of the feelings 
all over the country, specially in non-Hindi speaking areas 
like Bengal and the southern States.” 


Mr. Rajagopalachari said : “ If Hindi was imposed— 
I would not use the word ‘ imposed ’ (but I do not know 
what else they are doing) as our leaders do not like the 
word ‘ imposition ’—they think we all agree to this. Today, 
whether we agree to this or not, they have their agencies 
in the various States and they all belong to one party and 
cannot escape the party discipline. If, therefore, Hindi is 
pushed like that we must look at what is happening in the 
Ptmjab. There is trouble in spite of the fact that the State 
Government had been a party to the agreement. I do not 
want to forecast but God alone knows what will happen 
if Hindi was pushed like that. We should all learn a lesson 
from the Punjab,” he added. 


Mr. Rajagopalachari said if unity was to be produced 
through the official language he did not understand its 
meaning. ” Does it mean there is no unity in the country ? 
Then we have to wind up our business. But so far as I 
know, the present xmity is very good and I do not. know 
why we should try to improve upon this unity. It may 
ultimately spoil the whole thing. We should have common- 
sense to see what is happening in the country. If the aU- 

S 1 ooTbe Hindi whether in 1965, 1970 
r 1990, then of course preparations are necessary from 
even now and you aU know the President himseUis inte- 
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rested in doing all these. We should not, therefore, go to 
sleep but we should have to say that our consent is not 
there and we are seriously against it, not merely in prin¬ 
ciple or in the matter of time and in preparation, but in 
every respect. 

Pointing to a language map of India, Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari asked the large audience if they were 
prepared to concede the demand of the Hindi-speaking 
people, forming 42 per cent of the total population of 
India. " No, no ” came the quick reply. 

He said if Hindi was accepted as the official language 
of India, the vast majority of the people would automati¬ 
cally be reduced to an inferior status. 

There was some argument about Hindi language that 
it was inefficient. He thought this argument was irrele¬ 
vant. “ The main point is we are against any discrimination 
in favour of any regional language over other regional 
languages. Hindi may be a very good language and, if 
you want to progress in commerce and trade, if you want 
to do business with Hindi-speaking people, you have to talk 
to them in that language and we should all learn the lan¬ 
guage spoken in a large area to the best of our capacity 
but it should not be made the official language. We should 
be clear in our minds as to what we can concede and what 
we cannot. We are not dealing with enemies. We are 
dealing with our friends, with our own Governments and 
we should not be afraid of telling them what we feel about 
it,” he said. 

Rajaji said they could never allow Hindi-speaking 
people having greater advantage over others. They could 
not allow one regional language to be raised to a level to 
which other languages were not raised. There were in 
India fourteen major languages. English was also there 
like the oceans and mountains in India’s geography. How 
lould one give it up ? ” he asked. 
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He said there were many persons inside that big organ¬ 
isation (Congress) even among the Hindi-speaking people, 
who did not like introduction of Hindi as the official lan¬ 
guage. But they dared not open^ their mouth about it. 
India was habituated to submit to compulsion and, if com¬ 
pulsion was applied, it might succeed, he said. 

Hindi, he said, covild not bring anything original It 
could not bring modem knowledge. Before they could 
translate one book into Hindi a new book of knowledge in.. 
English might be before them. Since they had already 
acquired English, there was no point in giving it up, he said. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said the language issue produced 
disintegration. Madras was split up and so also Hydera¬ 
bad. Even the strong Prime Minister who had the deepest 
conviction against disintegration, had to yield. He might 
not admit this, but it was there. That was why, he said 
recently that his policy on language was flexible. 

Clear sTAim urged 

Mr. Rajagopalachari asked the conference ttf take a 
clear stand on the issue. He said : “ We have justice on 
our side and we should not give up the cause because it is 
not a jiersonal fight. If we accept the position in which 
we are being driven into, we will be relegated to a position 
which will not be fair to us. Even if we are hopelessly 
defeated, we should not give it up. We must do the right 
thing and I am certain we will win." 

Tara Singh’s appeal 

Master Tara Singh referred to the recent Hindi move¬ 
ment in the Punjab and said : 

“Let the Hindi-speaking brethren of ours think 
calmly and get rid of their prejudices. Of course, con¬ 
querors have always forced their language on the con¬ 
quered. The Pathans and the Moghals forced Persian 
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upon us and the British, their own language, English. 
But the Hindi protagonists are not the conquerors and 
we are not the conquered.^’ 

The Sikh leader said in selecting a language for inter¬ 
state purposes, they should consider which language was 
the richest. The need for a world language for India was 
already being felt and English had every cheince in this 
regard. “ If, at any future time, however, it is found neces¬ 
sary to create a suitable inter-State language out of our 
present Indian languages, nobody can prevent us from 
doing so. But this can be done by the goodwill and support 
of all sections of our nation and at this moment every 
Indian language should have a fair chance of development 
and of enriching itself.” Master Tara Singh added. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, said it 
would be wiser for them to wait to determine as to which 
Indian language would be suitable for carrying on national 
affairs. 

—Sunday Standard, 9-3-1958. 


ENGLISH AS UNION OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

Demand For Amendment Of Constitution 

REMOVAL OF TIME-LIMIT URGED BY 
CONFERENCE 


Calcutta, March 9. 

The All-India Language Conference, sponsored by the 
Association for the Advancement of National Languages, 
wound up its two-day session by passing 12 resolutions the 
dominant theme of which was the amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution to enable retention of English as India’s official Ian- 
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guage without any time-limit and that Hindi was only a 
regional language, which could never be accepted as 
national language. 

The resolution suggesting the amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution, which was moved by Mr. A. Subbiah, pointed 
out that by not fixing any time-limit for English as official 
language the right of future generations to take a decision 
on the matter would not be curtailed. He explained, how¬ 
ever, that this did not mean that English should necessarily 
be carried on for ever as the Union official language. The 
question could be settled in course of time, according to 
the requirements of the situation. 

In another resolution, the Conference said that the 
Gauhati resolution of the Congress made no advance on 
the present Constitutional position on the question. The 
Congress had merely reiterated the policy to raise Hindi 
to the position of official language of India whether at a 
near or distant date. 

Grave injustice to Non-Hindi people 

- The Conference felt that English should continue to 
be the language for recruitment to the All-India Services 
as otherwise difficulties would arise and undesirable discri¬ 
mination would result. 

One resolution stated that any attempt to raise any 
regional language to the position of Union official language 
for carrying on Central Government’s business and inter¬ 
state affairs would result in grave injustice and discontent 
among the people adversely affected. Another resolution 
warned that any attempt to replace English as Union lan¬ 
guage would result in the deterioration of the study of 
English at the Universities and schools and thus affect the 
flow of modem knowledge into India. 

Concern was expresied at the situation in the Punjab 
where “ the settlement reached regarding the State Ian- 
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guage was sought to be disturbed and feelings were still 
strained.” It was added that any attempt to give Hindi a 
position of pre-eminence in other parts of India might 
result in unpleasant consequences. 

To treat Hindi as a national language, stated another 
resolution, would be unreal and instead of promoting the 
imity of the country as sought to be made out, it would 
lead a larger section of people of the country to feel that 
they had been relegated to an inferior position. 

Speaking on this resolution, Mr. E. V. K. Sampath, 
M.P., said that in the name of unity the Hindi fanatics 
were really trying to impose uniformity and wanted to 
subjugate millions of people. 

RAJAJI’S WARNING AGAINST DANGER 
“ We have no rioht to mortgage the future ” 

“ I have come out of retirement to lead the movement 
against, the imposition of Hindi as India’s official language, 
because I realise that this error will affect the future of 
our country, especially our administration which will dete¬ 
riorate and consequently create disunity,” stated Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, winding up the two-day All-India Lan¬ 
guage Convention. 

“ Added to this was the fact that the present generation 
had no right to mortgage the future of the younger gene¬ 
ration of our country,” Rajaji said. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said he was handing over the 
leadership of the movement to Bengal but cautioned them 
against launching any movement of action. “ It was im¬ 
perative ”, he added, that “ we should proceed calmly and 
cautiously ”. He was sure that the Prime Minister was 
not in the Hindi movement and he was essentially a man 
of peace bent on achieving modernisation and progress. If 
people approached the language problem calmly he was 
sure they would meet with success. 
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Prof. M. Hutnaswami, who presided in the unavoid¬ 
able absence of Dr. Radha Binod Pal, President of the 
Convention in his concluding remarks, stressed that the 
Convention had dealt only with the question of official 
language and not of the national language which had to 
be settled by the people of India. He trusted that the 
Government of India would study the resolution of the 
Convention bearing this in mind. 


Centre’s alignment with Provincial Movement 


Mr. Rajagopalachari uttered a stem warning to the 
Government of India against aligning with the movement 
for Hindi which was provincial in character and regretted 
that Parliament and the Government of India were being 
hustled into supporting this provincial movement. EIx- 
pressing his surprise at the strange combination he said 
that the alignment would spell ruin to the Congress orga¬ 
nization. He was not one of those who wanted to see the 
Congress lose its powers but repeated his earlier warning, 
that if this alignment was pushed ahead, the Congress was 
bound to be ruined. He wanted to draw a clear distinction 
between the movement for national medium and the move¬ 
ment for official language. In this context he warned the 
Government of India that they were committing a great 
wrong by giving a provincial movement the advantage of 
Parliamentary support. Calling for the removal of the 
date-line for introduction of Hindi, Rajaji emphasised that 
the fixing of a date-line was mortgaging of India’s future 
which “ we had no right to do.” He pointed out that if 
a datedine was set even at 2,000 a.d. » we had to make 
preliminary preparations even from now on, which was 
again regulating the future which we had no right to do.” 


Rebutting the argument that Hindi was sought to be 
mtrt^uced to promote unity, Rajaji said that ” unity ” was 
not imiformity” and the attempts of the Hindi enthu¬ 
siasts to impose that language was bom of a miUtary 
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mentality to achieve uniformity by regulation. He declared 
that the very movement for supporting Hindi had given 
rise to a new stimulus to other regional languages in the 
coimtry. He asserted that any movement for national 
medium should be propagated by those who did not speak 
the language as languages could be spread only with con¬ 
currence and not compulsion. He envisaged a time when 
one of the national languages would become the all-India 
language but then, he said, it would be used as a matter 
of duty and not pride. The attempt of the Government 
to feed the pride of a particular section of the people was 
not good and it was better to have a sense of humility, 
he added. 

Messages 

Messages wishing the conference success, were received 
from among others, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar, Sir Mirza Ismail, Dr. D. D. Karve,'Sir Samuel 
Ranganadhan, General Cariappa and Prof. Anant Karne- 
kar. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his message, said : 

It has been a great disappointment to many that the 
Congress failed to give the right lead to the country on 
the language question. There is a perceptible lack of 
courage and imagination in its latest resolution on the 
subject. 

Two questions are in our minds—that of a common 
language and that of an official language. The former is 
naturally desired ; it is a tremendous advantage to a nation. 
Is there in India a language in which the people of quite 
different and most widely separated races and languages 
and at the same time, of varying levels of education, 
can easily communicate with each other ? It is obvi¬ 
ous that Hindi can never serve this purpose. It is the 
language of a section of the people, albeit a large one, 
and is quite alien to the rest, the more because it is so high¬ 
ly Sanskritised. It is a worthy study for all, but cannot 
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be a means of universal communication. No one would 
suggest that Urdu, with its Persianised quality, could be 
a common language. It seems to me, however, that Hindu¬ 
stani might, in a considerable degree, meet this need. It 
is midway between Hindi and Urdu, is easily picked up, 
and is already understood and spoken by people of all 
classes nearly everywhere in India. This was Mahatma 
Gandhi’s view. I am only reiterating it and trying to 
emphasise the soundness of his judgment in the light of 
recent happenings. The State might encourage the use 
of Hindustani and make it more and more popular. This 
could be done without any insistence or fixing any date and 
without inpinging on the other languages. The process 
would indeed be a natural one, a development of present 
familiarity, and the cinema will continue to be an effective 
agent. 


But I doubt if anyone would seriously suggest that 
even Hindustani could be a common language in education. 
In schools, the regional language is, and always will be, the 
natural and necessary medium of teaching ; but in high 
^hools an adequate knowledge of English must be insist¬ 
ed upon, .since pupils ought to be able to supplement tlieir 
vernacular text books by the study of books in English. 
In CoUege classes the medium of instruction, and of study 
should, in my opinion, be English. ^ 

lecturing language would be the pupils’ 
and adopted in some places, 

a wong pohcy, since none of these languages is adequate 

studn?En?iisTb^"^^ber’ 

y f English books which is essential for them and 
classes vary Iraquantly aantain atudanta af 

completely onsuilable in places 
wnere it is not the mother-tongue. ^ 

Stat^^ • (a) In the various 

es . It seems natural and right that in all subordinate 
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offices the regional language should be used ; this is parti¬ 
cularly desirable in those that deal with revenue. But in 
the Secretariats and Departmental offices the language 
should bo English. This has long been the successful 
practice in Mysore. 

(b) At the Centre, English should continue to be the 
official language for external as well as internal purposes. 
I fear that the replacement of Hindi by English will 
demand a high price in provincialism and in the limitation 
of international contacts. 

' Warning against neglect of English 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar in his message said, “ the 
elimination or neglect of English from misplaced motives 
or prejudices or local patriotism will be a definite dis¬ 
service to the cause of culture and higher education and re¬ 
search and further, will develop needless jealousies and 
antagonism between State and State. In saying this, how¬ 
ever, I am not unaware of the great usefulness of a know¬ 
ledge of Hindi nor do I subscribe to the misguided activi¬ 
ties of separationist groups. ” 

The delegates to the conference included Mr. Prem- 
nath Bajaj, Dr. Ruthnaswami, Mr. A. Subbiah, Mr. Madhu- 
sudan Mahanty, Sardar Ganga Singh, Mr. E. V. K. Sam- 
path, M.P., and Mr. V. P. Raman. 

The languages represented were Tamil, Malayalam, 
Telugu, Oriya, Kanarese, Assamese, Maithili, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali. 

HINDI ENTHUSIASTS’ ATTITUDE 
Fanaticism should be fought against 

Speaking at a reception accorded to him by a repre¬ 
sentative gathering of South Indians in Calcutta, Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari put forth a spirited defence for the retention 
of English as all-India language for official purposes and 
lashed out against the Hindi enthusiasts who were attempt- 
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ing to force Hindi on the non-Hindi-speaking people. He 
called upon the people to “ stand up and fight 

Mr. C. S. Rangaswami presided. 

A welcome address on behalf of the Tamil Manavar 
Manram was presented to Rajaji and representatives of 
various South Indian cultural organisations welcomed him. 

Rajaji spoke in English for about an hour. The entire 
hall was packed to capacity. 

Paying a high tribute to efficiency of the Indian admi¬ 
nistrative machinery, Mr. Rajagopalachari said that “ ours 
was the best in Asia, second only to that of the United 
Kmgdom. This administrative machinery of ours, he 
s®ld, had contributed to the unity of the country. The 
Central Government’s attempt to impose Hindi on every¬ 
one would disrupt this unity. He therefore, asked the 
people that if they wanted to preserve the unity of India at 
such a vital juncture they must “ unhesitatingly and with¬ 
out any reserve ” vote for the retention of English as the 
Union official language. He said all major Indian national 
languages could be adopted as State languages in the 
different areas so that there would be complete unanimity 
between the people and the Government in those areas, 
leaving the Central Government to transact business in 
r^nglish. This, he said, would not interfere with the grow¬ 
ing democracy in the country. 


“ Spirit of Isolationism ” 

♦V. people rallied together in 

the fight agamst “the spirit of isolationism" propagated 
by the Hmdi protagonists who said that English was 
tOTei^ Not realising their limitations the supporters 
Of Hmdi had led themselves to believe that Hindi could be 
made acceptable to everyone in the country and were 

^ continued, he warned 

them that the people in South India could shout with 
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double the vigour and force and categorically state that if 
English was foreign, then Hindi was also foreign to them. 

Refuting the argument that adherence to English 
would mean subservience to a foreign language, Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari reiterated that he was advocating the adoption 
of English because of the intrinsic value of that language 
and also due to the fact that the latest and modem scienti¬ 
fic knowledge and advances were available in the English 
language. He said “ Modern scientific knowledge was 
explosive and rapid advances have been achieved in 
various fields and we in India could keep abreast of them 
only by reading English books. We cannot read second¬ 
hand translations in Hindi, which is dangerous.” He then 
advanced the argument that knowledge could only come 
from original works and one could not afford to commit 
mistakes in science and technology. Rajaji held that 
modern knowledge could be acquired through the medium 
of the language of the people who contributed to that know¬ 
ledge. “ There is no looseness about it and it was an 
accepted fact that modern scientific knowledge had grown 
with English.” 

Declaring that he was advocating the adoption of 
English as the most convenient vehicle for conveying their 
thoughts briefly and precisely, Rajaji said that the sup¬ 
porters of Hindi were trying to achieve the impossible. ■ He 
observed that if one considered the whole matter calmly 
and with clarity of vision, they would realise the limitations 
of their language and correct the errors in the future. 

Unwise Ambition 

Rajaji pointed out that not realising this, the supporters 
of Hindi were trying their best to make Hindi the pre¬ 
eminent language in India whi.ch the educated and other 
sections of the people should speak. At least, this was the 
hope of the Hindi-speaking people, which was a wrong 
approach to the whole problem. He said that even Hindi- 
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speaking people who speak different dialects had conspired 
together to force Hindi on non-Hindi speaking people, an 
ambition which speakers of no other language entertained. 

Continuing, Mr. Rajagopalacheiri said that the choice 
of English did not mean subordination to any foreign lan¬ 
guage. Through the medium of English, which was spoken 
by “ a large number of people in India one could read of 
the latest advances in modem knowledge.” Modern know¬ 
ledge was moving so fast that we could not lose time in 
translations. “ Every minute something or other was being 
invented or propagated and we have to keep ahead of them 
all by studying the latest literature on those subjects.” 

Concluding, Rajaji said that the national languages 
sould be adopted as State languages and it was merely the 
constitutional structure which governs all India through 
the medium of English. With different State languages to 
complete the link and identity between the people and 
Government in the States, the use of English as official 
Union language would not interfere with the democracy 
in India. 

—The Hindu, 10-3-58. 


“SINGLE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
NOT ESSENTIAL""—ROY 

TIME-LIMIT FOR HINDI UNNECESSARY 


Calcutta, March 19. 

Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, plead- 
^ for re-thinking on the language issue and said • 
Pendmg this, no language should be forced upon any other 
Imguistic area in the country. 


in A a non-official resolution on the subject 

in the State Assembly, Dr. Roy said that the framers of the 
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Constitution were obsessed with the idea that one language 
was necessary for the unity of India. 

He did not think, he said, that the unity of a country 
was affected because of multiple languages. He cited the 
example of Russia and Canada where there were more than 
one language as national language. In Switzerland, Dr. 
Roy said, they had given the status of a national language 
to Romansch, which was the language of one per cent of 
the population there. 

India, Dr. Roy said, was a polyglot country having 
variety of people with culture and tradition based on 
Aryan, Dravidian and Mongolian languages. In such a 
country, the question of having one national language only 
was a diflicult problem. It was possible to have in a coun¬ 
try like India more than one national language, he said. 

Referring to Hindi, Dr. Roy said even if it was 
to be accepted as the official language of the Union, 
this language should be adequately developed and 
until such time as it was done, the Parliament should 
by law provide for the continuance of English as the 
official language. There should not be any fixed time¬ 
limit in this regard. 

Dr. Roy said that the State Assembly should also 
enact a law so as to make Bengali the State Language. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, leader of the Praja Socia¬ 
list Party, said that it was a false cry to say that the unity 
of India would be jeopardised if one language was not 
made the national language of India. Unity of India, he 
said, would be disrupted by the forcible imposition of 
Hindi and Mr. Nehru’s name would be recorded m history 
as the greatest disrupter of India’s unity in this respect. 

jpjyg National Languages 

Dr Ghosh suggested while the regional languages 
should be allowed to develop, there should be five 
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national languages in India, namely, Bengali, Tamil, 
Marathi, Gujerati and Hindi. Otherwise, he said, India 
would be disintegrated by this forcible imposition of 
a particular language on the people. 

Dr. Ghosh characterised the imposition of Hindi as 
“domination of inferior intellect over the intellectuals,” 
and said Hindi-speaking areas had not been able to produce 
a talented man either in the field of literature, science and 
art or in politics, over the past hundred years. 

He said that the arrogance of the Hindi-speaking people 
resulted in alienation of non-Hindi-speaking people on this 
issue. He suggested tolerance on the part of Hindi speak¬ 
ing people and development of the Hindi language. Mean¬ 
while there should not be any time limit about the continu¬ 
ance of English, although he said English could not be con¬ 
tinued for all time to come. 

Dr. Ghosh pleaded for introduction of Bengali as the 
State language and language for medium of instruction in 
primary, secondary and university stages of education in 
Bengal 


—Indian Express —21-3-58. 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 
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It 

now) 


Hard^ « — 

(Plosive) * 
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CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 
(as in king, angle, alhambra) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


0 

u 

ni 
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CBVT 

n 

ID 

nr 


th 

P 


— t ( 

— ng ( 

— nj ( 

— n; ( 


— nh ( 


nh 
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Medium 

(non-nasal 

continuant) 


tu 

r 

iO 


iU 

!P — 


y 

r 
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- V ( 
( 
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V 

]• 


Auxiliary^ 


— 1 : 


— X ( 


church, angel, calcium) 

card?)_Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

threat, this, thick)-dental, 

pipe, amber) 

atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue, 
sing).. ..velar n 
angel)....palatal n 

um?)... .Retroflex n - articulate 
with blade of tongue, 
anthem)... .dental n 
mate) . 

enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

yard) 

red) , . 

leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

very) , . , 

? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

hurl)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

ahead) 


The Tamil phonemes 
single allopbonct 
which have tour 
reverse. 


may tor practical purposes be treated as having 
only except In th# case ot the hard consonants 
aiophJnM sach, as shown In note 1 on the 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unasplrated 

unvoicrd value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded»by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e g., ussii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusib ~ is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
u 0 »ii> - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., uffls&o becomes palhalai not palkalai 

sr .-.(3 „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, tbe plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value alter a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even alter a vowel. 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., sr.’.® became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant, 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil = Thamil) 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by'side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., Coiaisuib-Vengadam (Ve: ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV No 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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The Tentative Version of the Bible 
or “The Navalar Version” 

Rt. Rev. SABAPATHY KULANDRAN. 

The translation of the Bible into Tamil has a long 
history ; but the version published by the Jaffna Auxiliary 
of the Bible Society in 1850 has an interest not merely to 
Christians but also to those interested in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage ; for this version is closely associated with one of 
the greatest Tamil scholars of all time, Arumuga Navalar. 

Without claiming any special credit for himself, the 
present writer may confess to having played some part in 
the rediscovery of the edition of 1850. The version of 
1871, called the Bower Version or the Union Version has 
been the only version known to most Protestant Christians. 
The text of any sacred Scripture once accepted assumes 
a certain place in men’s outlook, so that they seldom look 
behind it or inquire into the circumstances lea'ding to it. 
Many Christians and Hindus, however, had heard a rumour 
that Navalar had been associated with the project of Bible 
translation and therefore imagined that it was with the 
Bower Version he had been associated. Only some knew 
that it was a different version he had helped to produce ; 
but hardly anyone had actually seen the Navalar Version 
or knew its history. 

In 1944 I was asked to give an address on the 
history of the Tamil Bible translation, about which at the 
time I knew nothing at all. When I came to know that 
the Jaffna edition was put out in 1850, I could scarcely 
believe my eyes when, on a visit to a cultured old gentle¬ 
man, I discovered a large sized Bible on his shelves which 
had belonged to a relative of his. On looking into it and 
finding the text different from that of the Bower Version, 
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I realised I was indeed looking at the “ Navalar Version ” 
itself, which anybody who knew anything about these 
matters would have given a good deal to have seen. Since 
then the discovery in the archives of the American Ceylon 
Mission of “ A Brief Narrative of the Operations of the 
Jaffna Auxiliary of the Bible Society ”, which gave a 
history of the 30 years of controversy between the Jaffna 
and the Madras Auxiliaries, furnished me with the back¬ 
ground of the Version. Once one copy of a book is dis¬ 
covered, the discovery of others follows. I was therefore 
able to discover two more copies soon after. The back¬ 
ground of this story would have gained immensely if I had 
been able to examine the two almyrahs full of records, 
minutes and memoranda bearing on the relationship of the 
two Societies, discovered by Dr. D. T. Niles recently at the 
Methodist Mission House, Jaffna. This I have not been 
able to do as yet. 

Every attempt at translation involves a tension 
between the desire for faithfulness to the text in the origi¬ 
nal language and the desire to attain to correctness and 
purity of idiom in the language into which the book is being 
translated. In case of the translation of a sacred book the 
tension becomes all the more acute. In a sacred book not 
merely ideas but almost every word and phrase and every 
shade of meaning are matters of the utmost impo»'tance. 
Liberties, deviations and paraphrases for the sake of clarity, 
inoffensive in other kinds of translation, became heinous 
in regard to sacred Scriptures. So much is this case, that 
some religions frown upon all translations of their Scrip¬ 
tures. On the other hand, a translation, if it is to gain 
acceptance in the new language, must possess respectability 
of style and idiom. A Scripture couched in uncouth style, 
whatever be its sanctity in the original language can 
scarcely command sanctity in the new. 

The more developed a language into which a Scripture 
IS bemg rendered the greater will have to be the efforts 
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to arrive at a text that will keep the tension in poise, 
neither letting accuracy or faithfulness to the original 
suffer nor falling below standards of correct syntax and 
felicity of diction. The reason for an unflagging effort over 
a period of 250 years to arrive at a flawless text of the 
Bible in Tamil is therefore not hard to seek. 

In many primitive languages the Bible has been the 
first book to be published. Quite often, therefore, the 
translators fix the script and determine the style of the 
language itself. The English language itself was sufficient¬ 
ly young for the translators of the Authorised Version of 
1611 to have largely moulded the style of English prose. 
Though Tamil had hardly anything to boast of in the 
sphere of prose, the features of the language had long been 
fixed and its literature had become immemorial, when the 
Christian missionaries arrived. The labours of succeeding 
generations of men, whose many sided scholarship was not 
anything less than their religious zeal, were necessary to 
satisfy the conscience and literary sensitiveness of the 
Christian Church in an effort to arrive at a text that could 
be accepted without qualms. 

The first edition of any part of the Bible in Tamil was 
published by Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, the famous German 
missionary, in 1715 at Tranquebar. Ziegenbalg is one of 
the greatest figures in the Christian missionary movement. 
He had a gift for languages amounting to genius. When 
he set foot in India at the age of 23 he had to study .Danish 
to speak to the officers in Tranquebar, Portuguese to speak 
to the mixed population round the Danish settlement and 
Tamil to speak to the people of the land. But there were 
many other handicaps to face. There was no teacher who 
understood him, no dictionary and no simple grammar. He 
had to begin his TamU studies, sitting on the ground among 
school children and tracing with them the characters of 
the alphabet. The Danish Governor and his officials were 
against his very presence in their midst and tried to thwart 
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his work in every possible way. Even his living conditions 
were made unbearable. Nevertheless he triumphed over 
all difficulties and in six yeal's had finished his translation 
of the New Testament which owing to printing difficulties 
was published only four years later. 

About his edition the Rev. J. M. S. Hooper, Secretary 
of the Bible Society of India for many years, and author 
of Hymns of the Alvars, says “ it did not conform to the 
standards of classical Tamil nor was it mellifluous ; it bears 
plainly in its frequently almost phonetic spelling the traces 
of its origin in the familiar talk of the common man. But 
it was an intelligible and faithful translation.” Father 
Beschi, the eminent Jesuit linguist, the author of (p^u/r 
ftjswjfl and many other important works ridiculed in wither¬ 
ing language the colloquialism of the new version. 

I give below some verses from Ziegenbalg’s version 
and the corresponding ones from the Bower version of 1871 . 
The script of Ziegenbalg has certain peculiarities all of 
which cannot be reproduced without a photostat. So to 
a certain extent the spelling is modernised, while some of 
the old features are retained. Note in particular some 
short vowels deputising for long ones. 

St. Mathew 4:24 


Ziegenbalg 

Qujsst 

O0^fi^QeoiBJ(^LD LlirLDlS^fi 
(3Jbfiuu)Ji5l(^Qa) OjBn-«««frgas4n- 
QuiraSetm^ir, ueu uw 
sS^/rjfi«afl«g,Qsuqu) 

®a 6 UiytX) ««a;®ji/Liij(_i_ 6 U(r« 2 bn' 

wira^iiyuj «(rso®>« atyjiuairs 
tSiiJa-^^irjDenjDyui 
■saw tumxT/r 

«er suT asuira^aio 


Bower 

^fliuir enii 

(Stb ^uQuir 

uwsfil^ eSiurr^es&mifU) 
(Seu^sasT^darufih 

<y««u tJ'spoflio/r«R«&TruyLb iS^iror 
uii^^aj^dE&riqi2> Q[fir£ 

^aipii-^^SsJ) Qsire>isr(B aj^^irtr 
«w; Q^irehsioirA 
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St. Mathew 5: 1 


tSiaiir O^esTiiiatSaru utr^gf Oair 
saariq.yb** Qf-iuQfi 6^ 
fissr Uufltu cr/5) Oua-mr atau^fi 
^Otu 

^ai0<o>i_uj ^e^fraer ajjtsisrtsii. 
aSOsu Q^jbgl aijBfiirirmar 


fiirarirtar 

^mArCB iDSsuiSsarOuid} ; 

c9(a/|^ «9faj 

aijS^rifssir. 


Corinthians 13:1 


jbirear iD^a^^enu lu uireaia^ 
*&^iua(g)g)/LD ^iDiDSfrais(m6a>i-UJ 
ijff6B)af»&}Tiuir(g)gi/LC> Ou^H^gyu) 
Qiucsrs^ ^Q6af*iBeosuiT^OuiT(g)eo 
^^filhlf^CS^SrO U^^OSUITALO 
OuirOsoiuiriQf^U} Sleomsar Seasf) 
QeiraiTSa) LDSBofl QuiTOaxuiT<g)@^ 
iSfi^ASOjoeeT 


fineir in^st^g- un'sna^dsZbru^tb 
QirfiV uirea>ea^se^ iqti> Cu^(^g)/ti), 
■Sfearn ef6BrsSj-irwtLi—ird>, 
iB(S£iD Qaiewr^eotb (Suirsoenibf 
QsaiS-iS^SjD eojsfifiiremi Quireu 
fi/LO ^a^uQuear, 


Another Tranquebar missionary, called Schultz com¬ 
pleted Ziegenbalg’s translation of the Old Testament and 
published it in 1728. But Schultz version has no signifi¬ 
cance in the history of the Tamil Bible and is chiefly re¬ 
membered for some curious and infelicitous renderings. 
Nor is the translation of the New Testament put out by 
the Dutch Government in Ceylon in 1759 an important 
contribution to the task of accurate translation. It does 
not belong to the main stream of the process of translation, 
and is noteworthy chiefly as coming from Ceylon, where 
it is recorded the majority of people at the time spoke 
Tamil. 


The most substantial achievement for a long period 
in the field of Bible translation, still holding its own within 
a considerable circle of Christians in India, was that by 
Phillip Fabricius. Like Ziegenbalg and Schultz, Fabricius 
was a German who came out under the Tranquebar mis¬ 
sion. He arrived in India in 1740 at the age of 27 and 
remained there for 51 years, never going home and never 
marrying. Fabricius was a saint whose lot was cast in 
troublous times; for this was a period when the French 
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and the English were struggling for supremacy and Haider 
Ali swept over the Carnatic plains, carrying fire and sword. 
Fabricius not merely had linguistic abilities but great lite¬ 
rary sense and discretion. Up to date the Lutherans 
continue to use his version ; and the Bower version, which 
is the Authorised Version of Tamil Protestants, made it 
practically its basis, departing from it only under strong 
necessity. The revisers of 1871 have recorded that, parti¬ 
cularly with r^ard to the Old Testament, they found 
Fabricius more faithful to the original text than the 
English Authorised Version. But Fabricius had all the 
conservatism of a German Biblical Scholar ; and his desire 
to maintain undeviating faithfulness to the Hebrew and 
Greek frequently led him into expressions that from a 
literary point can only be regarded as unfortunate. 

Therefore, the Bible Society which came into being 
early in the 19th century and was independent of Govern¬ 
ments and missionary organisations chose Rhenius„ a Ger¬ 
man, who had taken up work under the Church Missionary 
Society to work on the version of Fabricius and purify its 
idiom. His New Testament came out in parts between 
1827 and 1833. .The style was hmpid and clear ; but the 
correspondence to the original was not as strict as that of 
Fabricius. 


There were now many versions and revisions of those 
versions in circulation ; but each seemed defective from 
some point of view and none therefore secured general 
approval. In Ceylon in the meantime owing to the “ differ¬ 
ence of languages and extreme difficulty of communication, 
and the almost complete dissimilarity in the population 
Island and the north ”, an Auxiliary of 
the Bible Society had been set up in Jaffna, independent 
o the one in Colombo. During the same year the Jaffna 

Committee, suggesting 
that both should co-operate in preparing a uniform version. 
The next year Mr. P. Percival, one of the members of the 
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Jaffna Committee, visited Madras. The Madras Committee 
proposed that Jaffna should undertake the task of pre¬ 
paring such a version, but offered to give a fair opportunity 
for its circulation in India. Thus the Madras Committee 
left Jaffna to shoulder the work, reserving to itself the 
right to judge of its merits and approve or reject accord¬ 
ingly. 

In spite of the readiness with which the assignment 
was offered, on two grounds there seem to have been mis¬ 
givings about the ability of Jaffna to discharge the task 
satisfactorily. It was believed by some that the Tamil of 
Ceylon differed from that of South India. The conunittee 
in Jaffna replied ; We are at a loss to conceive how the 
committee (in Madras) could make the assertions in the 
presence of the fact that all the works in South India and 
North Ceylon are the same ; all classics are from the same 
seats of Tamil literature on the continent; we study the 
same books without an exception. Meeting the same 
objection some time later, the Jaffna Committee said that 
missionaries who had held such a notion when they were 
in India had given it up, when they paid a visit to Ceylon. 
It said “ We grant that there may be some disparity in the 
vocal enunciation of several letters and even of some verbal 
terminations, but these are so trifling as not to merit a 
name ; they certainly do not appear in the written lan¬ 
guage.” After pointing to a considerable bulk of Christian 
literature used in common in India and Ceylon, the Com¬ 
mittee adds “ The language is one ; and much more 
thoroughly than you are at present prepared to admit.” 

The other ground was the geographical smallness of 
Jaffna. On this score it was doubted whether there would 
be sufficient talent available in the Peninsula to discharge 
such a heavy responsibility. But small as the field was, 
Jaffna at the time had a tremendous fund of scholarship 
to draw from, both on the side of Western missipnaries, 
as well as on that of Jaffna Tamils. Among the American 
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Missionaries were Levi Spaulding, whose scholarship com¬ 
manded respect on both sides of the Palk Straits, H. R. 
Hoisington, well known for his translation of and commen¬ 
tary on Sivagndna Bddham, Samuel Hutchings, a good 
scholar in Hebrew, and Daniel Poor, the Principal of the 
far-famed Batticotta Seminary. The foundation of the 
Batticotta Seminary in 1823 with a view to giving colle¬ 
giate education was a great event in the field of higher 
learning in the East. It may be remembered that the first 
two graduates of the Madras University went from the 
Batticotta Seminary. So that, on our own side also there 
were men of great learning both in English and Tamil. 
There was Arnold Sathasivampillai, whose Galaxy oj 
ToTnil Poets was a standard work on the subject; Evarts 
Kanagasabaipillai, author of Thiruvdkupuranam, Wyman 
Cathirvelpillai, author of Oa^rrsu Muthuku- 

maru Sithamparapillai, better known as WiUiam Ne\nns, au¬ 
thor of the first work of Logic in Tamil dStuiriu Sleoasemth). 
Probably these and quite a few others among Tamils were 
constantly consulted. They are, however, not mentioned 
by name, as Western scholars of those days had a firm 
opinion that work of Eastern scholars could certainly be 
availed of, but that their names were scarcely worth men¬ 
tioning. The record merely says that native pundits or 
assistants also helped. 


But the person chosen to be chief translator was Peter 

He had arrived in North Ceylon 
m 1826 and in 1829 was able to write “ I feel little difficulty 
in preaching in Tamil. I find equal liberty as well in my 
colloquial intercourse with the people. For this gift I 
cannot be too grateful to the Father of Lights" His 
Enghsh-Tamil Dictionary “is still perhaps the best avail- 

Srholfr greatest Tamil 

Scholar ever produced by the Methodist Church. At the 

time of his becoming chief translator, Peter Percival was 
Chil^A ” District of the Methodist 
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Percival's chief assistant in this enterprise was K. Aru- 
mugam, who later came to be called Arumuga Navalar. 
Navalar had been born in 1822 and had enrolled as a student 
in Percival’s school at the age of 12. Percival was so 
impressed with the youngster’s attainments that he made 
him a teacher at the age of 16. In this capacity he taught 
English in the lower classes and Tamil in the higher classes. 
His learning soon acquired legendary proportions. Besides 
the above two languages he also knew Sanskrit. There 
seems to have been hardly anything in Tamil which he had 
not read. His biographer records that he learnt in one 
year what others took 10 years to learn. He is said to have 
known the 32 " Vithais ” and the 64 “ Kalais ”, a knowledge 
of which entitles a person to be called a poet. His subse¬ 
quent career, after leaving Percival’s School in 1850 has 
put him among the greatest scholars of Tamil literature, 
who ever lived. Perhaps his labours in the field of Saivite 
religious revival are as responsible for his fame as his 
labours in the field of literary revival. So great has his 
prestige been in the world of Tamil scholarship, that pub¬ 
lishers in Madras till recent times considered it a sufficient 
mark of the worth of a book that it had been looked over 
by the student of a student of Arumuga Navalar. 
C. W. Thamorampillai, himself a giant in the field of Tamil 
scholarship about 70 years ago and a colleague of Navalar, 
has said of him ; 

jbevSsvjBS [rrr^Qfi^ fiirajsop- 

OtfimjSs *(5,^OuJ(wC<s--Qiu«««aj0 
Gu>^^Li7ir OerrmjOauT 

lusnp- 

The Jaffna version had one important advantage over 
all previous Tamil versions. Those of Ziegenbalg, Schultz, 
Fabricius and Rhenius had all been produced by individual 
translators, whatever help they might have got from p^- 
dits and assistants. The Jaffna version was the first that 
was produced by a committee. While Percival was chief 
2 
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translator, there was a committee of competent scholars 
laying down policy, giiiding, supervising, mailing decisions 
about the translations of important words, correcting and 
reviewing each part in the light of the whole, and contri¬ 
buting their distinctive knowledge to the common pool. 
After the Tentative Version the preparation of every 
accredited Tamil Version has been in charge of a com¬ 
mittee. 

Right at the outset, a resolution of the Madras Auxi¬ 
liary made in 1841 almost tied the Jaffna Committee hand 
and foot, by laying it down that the new translation should 
stick to the English Authorised Version of 1611. So great 
has been the part played by the Authorised Version, other¬ 
wise known as King James’ version, (after King James I 
of England, in whose reign it was produced) in the life of 
the British nation, that to many its text is as inspired as 
the originaL There is even a humorous story of' an old lady 
who called it St. James’ Version. The Madras Committee 
therefore ruled that the Tamil translation should retain 
“ its (that of the Authorised Version) position of words, 
arrangements of sentences and punctuation in so far as 
the sense is or can be affected thereby ; that when the sense 
of the English Version appears to have been designedly 
left doubtful, such doubts shall as far as possible be retain¬ 
ed in the translation.” The reason for this, said the Madras 
Auxiliary, was that it wanted a standard text that would 
be universally accepted. A strict observance of the rule 
laid down by the Madras Committee would of course have 
produced a piece of sheer linguistic barbarism. The Jaffna 
missionaries therefore, decided to undermine the authority 
of Madras by writing to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London and to various missionaries throughout 
^uth India. Almost every missionary appealed to agreed 
that suA a resolution would make any translation quite 
impossible. The Jaffna missionaries also made the dis- 
coveiy toat there were persons on the committee in Madras 
who had no knowledge of the Tamil language. As a result 
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of the agitation set afoot, the Madras Committee, on the 
proposal of Rev. Miron Winslow of Dictionary fame (who 
himself had laboured in Jaffna for a long time), modified 
its earlier resolution as follows :— 


That the translation be made from Greek and Hebrew 
originals and that as to the meaning of any particular passage 
the English version be made the standard of reference of 
highest authority, and that in no case should a deviation, 
from the English version be allowed unless approved of by 
two-thirds of the committee. 


The Society in London supported the stand taken by Jaffna 
and approved of the modified resolution of Madras. 


With the approval of both Madras and the parent 
Society in London the version of Rhenius was made the 
basis of the new translation. Since as far as faithfulness 
to the original was concerned, the Jafina Committee was 
going to translate from Hebrew and Greek, it was felt that 
they could start where Fabricius had started, and not be 
guided by him ; but since however they were striving to 
attain to a literary style acceptable to those who spoke 
Tamil, it was felt that the perspicacity and clarity of 
Rhenius were more worthy of being made the basis. 


From the end of 1845 Mr. Percival relinquished all 
other work and devoted himself entirely to the work of 
translation. He devoted six hours every day to the regular 
work of tremslation with his “ native assistants , in addi¬ 
tion to t1ie time occupied in miscellaneous references, the 
reading of the manuscript and general reading connect^ 
with the undertaking. There was a weekly meeting of the 
Revision Committee. As each book of Scripture was 
finished, copies were struck and sent out over a wide field 
for comment and criticism. 


It was aereed, as the translation proceeded that the 
work of the Jaffna Committee was-not to be final, 
a Revision Committee consisting of members both from 
Jaffna and from South India should sit on it, to secure a 
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standard version that would obtain currency on both sides 
of the Straits. For this reason it was decided to consider 
the Jaffna version a tentative one; and this is the name 
by which it has come to be known in the history of the 
Tamil Bible. Mr. Caldwell, author of A Comparative 
Grammar of Dravidian Languages, and one of the greatest 
scholars of the Tamil language who has ever lived, and 
himself a great contributor to a later version of the Bible 
and Mr. Sargent, also a very great Tamil scholar, both of 
whom were to become Bishops later, wrote to the Jaffna 
Committee highly commending the new version. But 
word had begun to reach Jaffna of the disfavour it was 
arousing on the continent. 


On October 21st 1850 the committee finished its 
labours and presented an entire copy of the Bible to the 
Madras Auxiliary. The Madras Committee passed a reso¬ 
lution recording its thanks to Mr. Percival who had been 
14 years on the work; and set up a committee of six 
people to look over the Tentative Version and pave the 
way for a standard version. Sub-committees were set up 
m Tanjore, Tinneveli, Madura, Travancore and Ceylon. 
Each nussionary in Tamil speaking areas was supplied with 
copies for distribution among all competent assistants for 

» to f a*so sent 

K ru fnends as are acquainted with Tamil and 
may be likely to aid the object.” 

It is desirable here to compare and contrast the Tenta 

orj\«?:;rr 


monea. practice ip Hindu worship has beenfo use^L^n" 
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names. The term Brahma does not have the significsince 
either in Sanskrit or in Tamil which would have conveyed 
the Christian connotation aright. In Sanskrit it refers to 
a Deity without qualities. In Tamil it refers to one of the 
Tirumoorthis, inferior to Siva. Nikandu has many com¬ 
mon names for God. These are attributive and general. 
Quite a few of them are often applied to human beings. 

Christian translators, when they came into the field, 
therefore, had a wide choice of common nouns. The Por¬ 
tuguese in the 16th century did not translate the Bible but 
in their Tamil books of devotion and doctrine used the 
term fisihiStrireir (the Absolute) in reference to God. 
Ziegenbalg used the term (the Almighty). 

This term is still retained by Roman Catholics. Fabricius 
used the term ujirutrew (Lord of Heaven). This was 
retained by all Protestants till the Tentative Version, and 
is still used by the Lutherans. There are two words used 
as common nouns to denote the names of God in the origi¬ 
nals of the Bible viz.: Elohim in Hebrew and Theos in 
Greek. Elohim is plural of the term “ El ” which is applied 
to any god in the Semitic languages. When the Hebrews 
spoke of Almighty God they used Elohim as an honorific 
plural to denote Him. Theos in Greek and Deus in Latin 
are related to the Sanskrit derivative (S^euear and are all 
associated with light. The term is the one used 

in the Tentative version for God. 

There has been much criticism of the use of this term ; 
as in Tamil it is used not so much in reference to the 
Almighty but to any god. Some have put down its use 
to the lack of sufficient knowledge on the part of the mis¬ 
sionaries. Others have attributed it to the aforethought 
malice of Navalar, whose mother, it was said, had instruct¬ 
ed him, when he undertook to help Percival not to teach 
the correct word “ Iswaran ” to the Christians. As against 
the truth of this story, it might be urged that the Chris¬ 
tians already possessed the secret in the word 
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Perhaps the truth of the matter is that the term O^smbt 
best represents the etymological backgroimd of both Elo- 
him and Theos. Though the Bower Version of 1871 (also 
called the Union Version) retained the terra, both the 
Larsen Version of 1936 and the raore recent Monahan 
Version have substituted aL-ofdr to eliminate the ambi¬ 
guity of the word G^susir. 

Besides the common noun Elohim the Hebrew also 
uses another term in reference to God, which is His proper 
name. This word was originally pronounced Yahweh. 
But in course of time, owing to the command against using 
the name of God in vain, people began to shrink from 
actually pronouncing the word, and when they came to it 
in a text, said Adonai, “ the Lord Hebrew is a lan¬ 
guage in which originally only the consonants were writ¬ 
ten. Later when the pronunciation of words was becoming 
doubtful, after the dispersion of the Jews from Palestine, 
the vowels were inserted in the form of dots and dashes 
above or below the consonants. So it came about that the 
vowel points of the word Adonai were inserted under 
Yahweh; and the word in later times came to be pro- 
no^ced Jehovah. The Septuagint (the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament done by the Jews before the Christian 
»a) had followed the Jewish practice and used the word 
Kunos meaning » Lord " for Yahweh ; and The Vulgate of 
St Jerome, published at the beginning of the 5th century 
European versions, under its influence, 

have followed suit. 


ries ‘^^c^sion that the Jaffna missiona¬ 

ries made, when they set about translating the Bible was 
to transliterate the proper name of God, to avoid 
they said, idolising a word, and “setting it up into an un-’ 
memo^T^^® tetragrammation.” There is a learned 
wh^n the the Madras Auxiliary 

^tL bv prepared, probaWy 

itten by Spauldmg, protesting against its intention to 
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reverse the action of the Jaffna Committee by using the 
term “ Lord The Union Version reverted to the treinsla- 
tion done by Fabricius, who had used the word 
from the Sanskrit ky meaning “ doer So vehement were 
the Jaffna missionaries about the matter, that the commit¬ 
tee in charge of the Union Version (now in use in all Pro¬ 
testant Churches except the Lutheran) undertook by an 
agreement, in 1869 to print the term in bold 

characters, to show that it really stands for a proper name. 
Larsen went back to the Tentative in this matter ; but 
Monahan has adopted the general practice. 


A look at a few more features, somewhat minor in 


character, may be interesting. The practice of having 
forms of the auxiliary verb “ to be ” as a copula between 
subject and complement is bad grammar in Tamil. Fabri¬ 
cius, however, always commits this Solecism. The Tenta¬ 
tive avoids it. In the 23rd Psalm Fabricius has 6T6 ot 

aLDiijtjt_/iriru5)(5«.S(n5^. The Tentative has QiuQsireiiir ereir 
(SLDiuuuj'. Though Bower goes back to Fabricius in this 
respect, subsequent versions have followed the Tenta¬ 
tive. In translating the word “ light the Tentative sided 
with Rhenius and said where Fabricius had said 

QaisifliPdPiL. Bower went back to Fabricius, but Larsen 


and Monahan use both words. The TentaUve has been 
alone in Tamil in translating the exclamation “ behold ” 
with due regard to etymology. Fabricius had translated 
it S(p^ 5 »r, The missionaries of 1850 said Behold has a 
verbal origin ; whereas they said ” was made up 

of a noun a particle of doubt, surprise or inter¬ 
rogation.” Where Fabricius had uir^^ 

u!r!rua-&isj)t-tu the 'i^nt^ive 

has UTcmnijasfr P.e^ya^^sir uireu^^^ 

Everybody else, however, has followed 

Fabricius in the matter. For translating the word Wm 
all other versions use m<S<u<r. The Tentative uses mCujr 
01 ( 50 ). The adjective “blessed” is translated 
by every one from Ziegenbalg downwards 
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(except Mr. Gnanapragasam, who in a single handed effort 
in 1922 , to give the Bible a literary flavour, uses the word 
found in the Sanskrit and Hindi versions and renders it 
^65r«jfliu(r«6fr). The Tentative translates it by 6U(ri^a/<?T>L.iu 

oiirsOT. 

Let us now notice some samples from the Tentative 
version as against the Bower version : 


Psalm 100 


The Tentative 

y(S<urr«^^fr<»(r, Sihiae/TSsarea 
(3tb QiuQ^freucrscneu (S ir & <S 
^ <or ni ^ (jfijfiAsiBtS'hi&eiT .— 
LCtSifi^^SiuirSt. OiuCsAirsuirajs^ 
cfjirr;5?6tir O^iuiL/irijsB^ ; 
uirunjun'u). cSlnj- a^jBjS^uSii) 
Q iT si> gj; ■ j ® sir.— QiLiC«s[rajir(«Gu 
(S^eusar, i#l0ili(}^^ajjr 

^Qj|r, jjiri£>a)6o; /girii tSlewj' s-csrih, 
(lLeuja0ii> 'SS j S)«»^ 
Qaadt (^liiaieir — 

iqu-CSoTir 6U.Tij^6U«6iflg)iii), 

(r«/d5«rf?gj/u) tSirtSeu^iLjiiieBor — 
Oiu(SA(rain'(SQj ^njtrujrjT; vSlajj- 
,^fiinuj ereir^QpdreiT^ j ^a/ir 
^Ssu;ifi6t}i!J}Q^(T^ih jSib 
0Lb; <^^suir6u <Slaiea)(r^ Si,^,<S5i 
vSla)06ij>i_iu fbTu>^iB)fi euiTffi^^iij 
xdr. 


Bower 

_^LS«5?68r 0u}.«<l6rr, rraj6UT0U) 
oig’jififa.-irA QsiiiTj’unriuu urr(Siii 
SOT. LaSjjjf^QiuirSL. 
t^inr^Ssur Qs-iii^ ^earjB^ 9-^ 
.JIaij' ^fiJS^c^soT 
ai (T 0 ns/as sfr. S^su 

Qsarar^ ^0ltt^rBtaerr ^ fiirii 
<^d)eVf iSiaitSfr jBihemiD vt-scisru its 
; jMu> tSlaijr ggairiBJS(^tI> 
Cioiu^areQsor v^l/Sai<^u>ir 
«30<»^(j0tb. c9ra/{r euir^aiaeiflev 
Si0(Siun(Sih.^ tSIa/ii iStrjrasn p/w 
aaflsu L/x^d ifiQiuirQiii tSlpSaj 

60>LUJ dvS^ir^^flu/l^ 

isfr. ap^^ir _;BRj 6 Daij, ^qj 0 
(fi0«3>ij «r«oiOjpsor6D)^<s0if», 
<5(s>j0aj)L lui &-a^saiu> ^Ssuypsojjp 
^3si)(^^a5)3)«j5Lb c_6Trsir^. 


Acts 14: 15, 16 


LD^ia^Cp, ^sir g|Liuu}.i»- O^iuSjgff 
etsrr, igirnjas(^Lb B-iii^&rru Qureou 
u/r(Si^^ueSH£0it)f^a^ff'. jgrusOT 
to/rfmtuas&T a/irew^ 

en^SigiJb, <:»6rosu9;6rf)gP6frQr 

#€u@))«rr6ir C^ai 
<ajnL^^p0^ ^0ii)qii)ui4„ e-iw 

^aS)(2^6j;|tDn’IU O^irai at/ 

£S^ih. 

Q^sirp sireuiuasiflsu, a^0aj 
(«^^^^n'0;g ^lUSBsrr ^i6j<*sjr O^/g 

sOfideo jst_dim Sli-<fjOenr(Sfi^ir^. 


U)@jQ^fpp, Bjsir ^uuuf.d- Q/t-uj 
iBK'iii^(^ih c_iuas8sirij 

(SuireouuirQdreiT to^o^^^rrCasar ^ 

jSfajasrr eJ(aro)6or (p^OjjiasZ^ 

sSlI®, ajirsor^soi^qLD ^LDsmiuiLiih 
^sa^iqth 6® a/« aR 
giJErrnr luirajjpan^iqix) e_«wri_(r« 
San ^su^'sfroT CS^su«5fl(_^^ji) 
0^ 0(a^u>u (Ja/«Mr®OtD«Brm 

wa^esr/ij anrsum/aaflA ^enj s-mso 
^esr^a&rriLiii jiAeidr ^A<tdr aifff 
asafi(p6u jBi-«a5^Llq.0jj^io^ 
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Acts 17: 23-27 

The Tentative Bower 

jBirtoT e-oiirsSI, eruuui.Quj6ir(^A, jsirear oijDjSfi 

Ou(r(®6nr_«&iru uirj^B^sUun’CiP^) e_j£j«sfr ^(rir^&jr4®(fliLi 

“ ersOT eam^Oara sojuSf^^^u 

QjP(y>^uuLLisi.(!^^^ 9(® Qoi^ Quitqj}^, ^igliuuui-ir^ CJ^su 
0 ><sss>ius 6S£99rSi-6dr. ersor^ e7’(^^u30S<£/D 

«J(/ffiu(rui/5 rStaimifQiu i isAJl^sijj^A ««wr(5i_6ijr; jSiiietdr 

jbn ear e..i&)a5(g5i® <S( jff eS^A cW/lSfiuiriDsu ^jrir^i^/D c»aj«o)(r(?(u 

SQpeir . — e- eu a> fi eoi y ih, j^irear e_/BJS(g 5 «(g) ^jffeSliSO/Dear. 
•Si^g^idieir ujir6i»&jiq(^ e-eus^cn^qiL c9(^giisfrsir luncip 

(S^aiesT, ojirear^^p^Lb ^i£l4(^Lb eaipa^ib G_(;oOTL.ir«B<Sssr (SpstKOfear 
<Sl^u^iuirpeoirA, 6!i>tiua'^ euf ejirear^^p^ih yLB<i@Lb 

Qe^ttJUJUUL.1-^eoiuriiastrlw oiire-tQ ^siisrL.e>i(riTi3(^sSput^.ujirA sns 
Qe-iuSp^d&o; — luirpiruSI^Lb 9(5 «6ifl(OT)«u siIi-uulLl. (SoBaeSeb 
Ouira^err ^Lod^ (SeuemQeupirs <seiflst> cSfajjr a}iT^ih u6asr^:^Sp 
ti>@>ts^< 56 ij>i_iu snsuSi^p uesafi ^diSso. erAeaitcr^isib 
eS) «!» i_ QsirdT(afSp^LDd,SBO ,— eroiire^peBJpiLjih ae eo p eo) p iq ih 
^aij' dojSsariqth, <s«8)^iqt2i, Q a ir (B d S p ^ oi 0 , ^ u)d 

u>pp ttjIT 60 ) 0 ]ai(^ a^LD6n/^(ij^d(grii uirOpireaT^ (S<ssa>oiiurroiT^ (Surreu, 
QsiiT(Sp^(i^^(nyG 0 , yixisiwrt_6»>^ LDg 5 /S 4 !r etneeaemroi ueanflsSso)!— 
^Osom/^ii) eiir^u)iruS(i^d(^ihuuf, 0 a ir dr (^£p ^ iBeu&u. U3@j/s% 
9^ir ^a^p^^eofisar^ ld@»i6»j ^tr^iuirear 9-aeo ^eariEisSsniLiih 
^■ir^iuirj iu(TQJsoiji40 .#)(5ai}. tSeur^ ^(Sa 

fttbuSso (S p IT ear p u u edrr sosfl yiSosor 

LDajsvirp GpoJi^Siu ^iLswld «5(a/j i£0^(Ej(5Lb @h).HSt0«as#- O^iugi, 
«srr ^(_s5liL/$o>t_iu^^a<s^irs—-^ib (tpsir ^(fu>nssfl^sijuLlL- afreui&i 
cnu)^ 0^©ubu(4 s&riqu) ^«uifscff' (5Lq.uS(5LiLS!sdr 

(y)iar ^pLDireafldaiuuili— aireoiij erdiSsus&rriLiih ^iSlp^(j^dS(^j. 
<s&)riq(i), ojiro-dopoeoT erdiSso^Sm sj’pp^fr^aJ ^uwwld ^ojjfasir 
/S^USOOTtb U6!OT60ofl(g)j'. ^t—sSlLIII ^gilLO <S6!^®lSu).i**^ 

ptheoiLop GpQihuu^dr^ 
<Sluuu).d Oe^aipir^ ; cS(6U(r jBiiiflsu 
I 90«sj0«®L£)^irLDir6orsJ!r6i;sD(Sa(. 

What was Navalar’s part in the translation ? Navalar’s 
biographer Suddhananda Bharati says that the version turn¬ 
ed out under Percival’s supervision was really Navalar s 
handiwork. Every chief translator uses an assistant who 
is not merely well versed in the language into which the 
translation is taking place, but if possible, one who speaks 
it as his mother tongue. The face of William Carey s Ben¬ 
galee assistant is very familiar from a well-known picture. 
It would be interesting to know what Carey did for assist¬ 
ance in regard to the other languages, as he translated the 
Bible or the New Testament into 40 different languages. 
3 
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The fact that he probably had to work without such assist¬ 
ance is perhaps the reason why, except the Bengalee 
translation, all others have now been superseded. One 
Rajacopal was the chief assistant of Bower; and G. S. 
Duraiswamypillai was the assistant of Larsen. I believe 
mostly the chief translator, after looking at the original in 
Hebrew or Greek would, if he were an Englishman or 
American, look first at the English Version and then at any 
earlier translation available in the language into which he 
is translating ; point out where he wants to differ from 
the existing translation and give his own rendering. It 
will then be the task of the assistant to couch the rendering 
in good idiom. One may say that while the commodity 
belongs to the chief translator, the wrapping is contributed 
by the assistant. But on the other hand, it may be pointed 
out that the commodity is already in the text, and is not 
produced by the chief translator. That both, the chief 
translator and his assistant play an important part is 
obvious. The contribution of the assistant need neither be 
minimised or exaggerated. But since the wrapping must 
necessarily be his, it is obvious that the style largely 
results from his influence. 


Bharati gives an account of PercivaTs trepidation, 
before going to Madras with Navalar to submit the new 
assurance Navalar gave him that he would 
true ^ objections. The incident is probably 

thinli ♦ vividness of the conversation owes some- 

rpfprroH t ^ imagination. The version was 

ITT , greatest Tamil scholar of the day then in 

^ TlSilTjT' Iyer. Besides being a scholar 

linga^ver -s knowledge of English. Maha- 

thenew ^ delighted at the style of 

he waT aui?r” it flawless. It is said that 

gooT Tama 

• 1 c? I^ictionary which bears his name then 

Ed.tor.aI Secretary of the Madrae Auxiliary of t™Bitle 
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Society, also sometime later declared that while Fabricius 
was deficient in idiom and Rhenius was too periphrastic, 
the Tentative version adhered more strictly to the original 
than Rhenius and was more idiomatic than Fabricius. 

The real judges of the new version, however, were not 
scholars but the buyers. The version was sent up to the 
various local committees for their opinion ; and from the 
two committees, those of Tanjore and Tinnevelli, came 
very decided objections to the new version. And the 
Christians of Tanjore and Tinnevelli comprised three- 
foiu-ths of the Tamil Christian community of the day. The 
Secretary of the Madras Auxiliary records on 23rd Septem¬ 
ber 1852 that, while he had received most favourable 
opinions of the new version from brethren well acquainted 
with the language, " a numerical majority of the Tamil 
missionaries on the continent manifested a decided prefer¬ 
ence for the older versions.” 

There were two chief objections raised in Madras about 
the Tentative version. One was that it did not stick closely 
to the original. It was said that instead of combining the 
excellencies of Fabricius and Rhenius, it had merely com¬ 
bined the peculiarities of Jaffna Tamil and Indian Tamil. 
Years later, when the Madras Auxiliary drew up an account 
of the proceedings connected with the Union Version, it 
was sufficiently ill-advised to incorporate this remark into 
the report, as if it was its own judgment. In view of strong 
protests from Jaffna, it hastily modified the passage and 
attributed the remark to others. The criticism about 
fidelity had already been met by Dr. Winslow, who con¬ 
sidered it actually superior even to Fabricius in that 
respect. But the point to remember is that Percival’s com¬ 
mittee had been asked not to depart from the English 
Authorised Version. The committee therefore acted as if 
its adherence to the English version would be the criterion 
by which its work would be judged. The dislike for the 
new version was occasioned not because it deviated from 
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the originals, but because it departed from Fabricius. 
Fabriclus had been in the field for more than 70 years and 
his text had acquired a certain status, if not sanctity, in 
the minds of Christians. 

The second criticism was that it was too heavily loaded 
with Sanskrit words. The Jaffna missionaries reserved 
their answer till they could demolish this argument. When 
the Madras Auxiliary had almost finished their version to 
supersede the Tentative, the Jaffna committee selected one 
book, as an instance, to drive home its point, and showed 
that in the Gospel of St. Mathew, the Tentative had 14,965 
words out of which 2,994 were of Sanskrit origin, while 
Bower had 15,575 words of which 2,€56 words were of 
Sanskrit origin. The missionaries were able to ask “ Wli&t 

then is the force of the objection against the Tentative 
Version ? 


When the preparation of the Tentative Version-was 

Rawing to a close, on a visit to Madras, Mr. Spaulding had 

been able to note the growing suspicion about it,'and had 

recor e is opinion that it was due to the idiomatic charac- 

er of the new version. He commented saying “ many of 

our esteemed brethren have not gone beyond the work of 

Europeans m forming a standard of style ; and most of 

'^>th whom I have had to do, have 

sion nf language from the Fabricius ver¬ 

sion of the Bible . 

is un^on^phi! Version is a noble piece of work 

gives it a nla ^^tion has a stateliness about it, which 
givw It a place as hterary work. But a sacred Scripture 

at imethhrfrr Preserving good idiom. It aims 

A literary raportant than being literary work. 

ing hterax^ t«ti' “"d men of learn- 

ouohf f ^ ^ discrimination. A sacred Scripture 
ought to have universal appeal. It is meant to be cheSed 
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by the high and the low. It may be said about a Scripture 
that its doctrines and ethical demands are above the 
standards of the common man; but if it be said that its 
language is above him, then it has failed to achieve its 
fundamental aim. Students of languages know how the 
Scriptures in each language are about the easiest books in 
it. The Gita and the earlier Upanishads have a stark sim¬ 
plicity about them. It is impossible that Navalar should 
have been unacquainted with them ; but his Sanskrit read¬ 
ing seems to have been chiefly in Saivite literature, which 
is less well known and more difficult. It is therefore, not 
unnatural that with Navalar a certain majesty and literary 
flavour should have been a more important consideration 
than simplicity. The Bower version which succeeded the 
Tentative, though very inferior to the Tentative in idiom, 
succeeded in establishing itself more firmly in people s 
affections, because it possessed this fundamental charac¬ 
teristic. 

Looking at the Tentative Version in the perspective of 
history, what have been its main results ? In the first place, 
the fact that they had the Tentative version before them 
to consult, enabled Bower and his colleagues, especially 
because of sixteen years of prodding by the Jaffna missiona¬ 
ries, to improve materially on Fabricius. But more parti¬ 
cularly, has its consistent striving after purity of idiom 
been a strong influence on Bower s successors. The literary • 
sensitiveness of the Indian Christian community has suffi¬ 
ciently advanced in this century to insist that literary 
considerations should not be allowed to fall into the back¬ 
ground. The Larsen Committee paid so much attention to 
this demand that its version aroused the same kind of 
opposition that the Tentative had encountered. Realising 
that they were handling a very delicate task, Larsen s suc¬ 
cessors have made a conscientious effort to arrive at 
chasteness of idiom, while not departing too obviously from 
the familiar sounds of the old accepted version. Therefore, 
it cannot be denied that the Tentative has left its mark 
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permanently on the process of Bible translation, by its 
insistence that even a text of Scripture should not ignore 
rules of grammar and syntax; that in fact it should not 
ignore them, because it is a text of Scripture. 

Odd as it may seem, however, the association of 
Navalar with the project of Bible translation had greater 
influence on Saivism than on Christianity. Percival’s 
introduction of Navalar into the workings of the Christian 
missionary movement gave him an inside knowledge of 
how a religion is best propagated in modem conditions. 
His introduction into the literary circles of South India 
gained him many important contacts on the continent. 
With these invaluable helps he severed his connexion with 
Percival s school soon after the publication of the Tentative 
version and embarked upon a campaign of breathless zeal 
for the revival of Saivism throughout South India and 
Ceylon, that ended only with his death in 1879. 



Some Similes from Kambar 


C. R. MYLERU. 

It is one of the characteristics of great poets to use 
similes in their writings. This can be verified from the 
works of great world-poets like Homer, Milton, Dante, 
Valmiki, Kambar and Bharathi. These similes are not only 
lovely by themselves, but they also illustrate and make the 
points under discussion or description more appealing and 
interesting. In our country these similes or as they are 
called Upamdnas and Upameyas are considered to be a 
separate kind of decoration for literature and have been 
treated as such by poets. That is why it is considered 
necessary for poets to introduce suitable similes in their 
works wherever possible. Thus it is possible to collect the 
similes of poets like Valmiki and Kambar separately for 
the sake of their own beauty and charm, and they make 
an exceedingly fine study indeed. 

The great Kambar uses grand similes in the course of 
his Ramdyana in the best tradition of our literary men. 
They are beautiful by themselves and they also illustrate 
and explain the points he wishes to clarify. They could 
be compared with Homer’s long-tailed similes .which are 
Used magnificently by the Greek poet. Milton, too, uses 
his similes in an equally effective manner in his great work. 
Paradise Lost. When we go through Kambar’s similes 
we are naturally reminded of the similes used by Homer 
and Milton. 

Homer’s similes are well-known and they are scattered 
widely in the course of his great epics The Iliad and 
Odyssey. An outstanding instance among the similes is the 
one which describes the number and variety of the Greek 
soldiers who set foot on the soil of Ilium and stormed 
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Troy; it occurs in the words of the Trojans who watched 
the Greeks land to attack Troy, from their battlements. 

Of course Milton’s similes are great and they are found 
in plenty in his Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Just 
to give one or two examples in Book I of Paradise Lost, 
Milton describes the huge length of Satan’s size lying 
chained to the burning lake in Hell after his fall. His head 
was uplifted and his eyes blazed sparkling when he spoke 
to his nearest mate. Now comes the simile ; — 

“ His other parts besides, 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge, 

As whom the fabled name of monstrous size, 

Titanian, or Earthborn. that warred on Jove 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all His works. 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream ; 

Him, haply, slumbering on Norway foam. 

The pilot of some small hight-foundered skiff 
Deeming some is land, oft, as sea-mon tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 

Moors by his side under the lee. 

While night invests the sea, and wished — to morn delays ; 
So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay 
Chained on the burning lake.” 


Take for example this one in Book II describing the 
flight of Satan through the caverns of Hell towards its gate 
to go to Earth to tempt and seduce man :_ 


"As when far-off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds by equinoctial winds 
Close—sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs ; they on the trading-flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Wy stemming nighUy toward the pole : so seemed 
The far-off flying-Fiend.” 


We here incidentally note the euphonious use of proper 
names by Milton. 
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Now let us turn to a few examples of Kambar’s similes. 
The first example is from Balakhandam, Thdtakai Vadhai 
Padalam. The context is this : — 

Viswamithra is proceeding to his forest with Rama 
and Lakshmana following him to help him in the conduct 
of his sacrificial rites peacefully. Then they have to pass 
through a desert-land. Kambar describes the arid and 
parched appearance of the land in the following lines and 
incidentally employs a fine simile to illustrate the nature 
of the desert land. This is how the stanza runs ; — 

“ <STQj0Lb @0s5ISsor ^drsT'i^ih 

Quiroj^ LifiuQjj iDfiorypLD QuirsireS&ou 
ufTsneiituj LoesrQpibSurreou usji^iLfu> 

The general meaning of the passage is : — 

“The sage’s mind is free from thoughts of good and 
evil and their results. His mind is also able to cross the 
three-fold barriers of love, anger and desire and it goes 
along the path of salvation ; his mind is absolutely free 
from all kinds of attachment to anything worldly. Simi¬ 
larly, the mind of the prostitute is utterly free from all 
thoughts of kindness and attachment to anyone. In the 
same way the desert-land through which they passed was 
free from all or any suggestion of moisture or fertility.” 
It is a beautiful and charming simile undoubtedly. Inci¬ 
dentally the use and comparison of the sage’s mind with 
the prostitute's mind as being free from all attachment is 
bold and striking, but yet quite true. 

The next one is introduced by Kambar when he des¬ 
cribes the death of Thatakai by an arrow of Rama and this 
is how it goes : — 

“ erfl^Ssu^ ^ ^ear «u}.SB7-u>(rjru^(0j) 

amesT^uj usifieniriLJ Kir(®) aaiofrnrth,^ 

t^j)6arrD ^lisirarr Qiaeueofrii 

(S^ireiriffiu sj/rsDr^ Q^iTLjii<sp^ 

4 
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It means : “ Rama’s arrow pierced the hard-heart of 
the demoness Thatakai whose head and hair were red like 
burning fire. The blood which flowed from her wound 
spread all over the forest surface and n was as if the broad 
red evening-sun-set sky had fallen down on the earth 
somehow.” Whenever I see the evening red sky I am 
reminded of this stanza. 

Similarly the previous stanza in the same chapter 
Thdiokai Vadhai Padalam describes how Rama sent an 
arrow against Thatakai and its effect on her. This is des¬ 
cribed in a beautiful simile. The stanza runs thus : 


“ Off-fra> auj-uj (Ssus# ai(S<?-p'u> ^earenio4^ O^tiLosL 

_(S/D^^(g)6rr(SL£)R) eSQ^o^ih, euiiSl^s(^6srp<% 
aw ^d(^Lb ^i£iair{^) ^SluL/iDLb aifis6r^, airdisoiru 

4«u6uj«® fB«u(S6UT(f Qs^irearear ersaru (SuiruS/DpairCSiD.” 


It means :—“Rama aimed an arrow against Thatakai 
who was like darkness itself ; it was powerful like the 
order of a great king in its force. It pierced the diamond- 
heart of the demoness and fell on the other side, without 
remaining there which was like the wise advice of good 
people to ignorant and foolish people.” The two figures 
employed here are really magnificent and appropriate. 


Next we get a few grand similes in Mithilai Kdtchip- 
Padalam when the poet describes the condition of love-lorn 
Seetha and Rama. When Seetha looks at Rama first from 
palace as he goes along the streets of 
Mithila with Viswamitra and Lakshmana. she loses her 
heart comijetely to him and after his disappearance from 
her view she becomes quite lost for all practical purposes. 

these'^J ^ Kambar-s words are 


“ iSoitoQiusoT flustOTsrou) ersjTuuSLb! 

JbosiiDSLCiifi ^eorLawirar ^ajr Qaira-rrib 
u)«6/D^S!/Lh laeanh er^nh ilkt&otuSsot 

i)«D)/Dcr@))ii rSimj(SiFLb (Surruj(S^» 
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It means;—“Sfetha who had a fore-head like the 
crescent-moon was completely lost, when her heart was 
captured by Rama’s eyes when Rama who had a garleind 
of sweet-smelling flowers full of fluttering and buzzing bees 
disappeared from her view and with him his beautiful eyes, 
too, disappeared. Seetha’s mind became like a wild ele¬ 
phant which could not be controlled at all, because the 
mahout’s hook which was used to direct it became straight¬ 
ened and useless.” Here her natural maidenly shyness is 
compared to the mahout’s hook ; because of her love for 
Rama she lost her shyness which is compared to the 
straightening of the mahout’s hook in which case the mind 
which is like a wild-elephant cannot be controlled at all. 
Now let us turn to Rama and see his condition after he, 
too, had been struck with love for Seetha. When he retired 
to bed after leaving Lakshmana and Viswamithra he could 
not sleep at all, because the thought of Seetha kept conung 
up again and again. He thought that the God of Death 
“ Yama ” him.self had come in Seetha’s form to kill him 
alive as it were. Kambar says here; 

» or jB«!n<5ssr6Br ^sot^ld a-swr® 

(Seu6im(S(SLoir? 

It means of course For taking away my life how 
many weapons does Yama use ? A form (a torso) like a 
chariot with a narrow bottom and waist and a broad chest 
covered by a lovely piece of decorated upper cloth round 
it • two eyes long and sharp like swords, two firm and 
rounded breasts, and a fine smile which does not burst out 
but feels happy with itself should all these weapons be 
used by Yama to torture me ? ” so says Rama most appeal¬ 
ingly. 

But by-far the most magnificent simile in the whole 
‘ Padalam ’ if not in the whole of Kambar is the one where 
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he describes the glories of sun-rise which comes after 
Rama's sleepless night because of his love for Seetha. I 
personally think that the whole idea and thought in that 
stanza are wonderfully bold and startlingly accurate and 
inspiring. Here follows the particular stanza : — 

“ ersOTflRJTjPiu tr)«»3)u51Q(g)(B (fisorsjTirif*®? S60)<FU/ri_, 

e_cosiL 

sa6obi6Bor(r0Lb Gaj^iu^mLi arrru^eSuu, 

GqiSsV 6T6OTgm.'in 

LOMwr ^ULDsoofl (ipifiof ^^(T, aiiresT /Bi—liL/fT 

Qirrajr, ^jaSl ctsot^/lc 

6Bs<ArQJirestQJeSr ^6ar&^ s-eBii—eSfi^^irOeiyasTyeSlf}^^ 

dE^!fd5Qnr«u€U(rLc.” 

It means :—“ The singers of Devaloka are intoning the 
various tunes of the Vedas, the Devas and Rishis and Brah¬ 
mins are praying with their hands clasped above their heads 
in deep meditation. The oceans which are like a huge 
Mridaugam are playing the grand rhythm in the sound of 
their waves when the sun with his bright rays enters the 
stage of Heaven (Sky) from the Bast, like the fore-head¬ 
eyed God Sri Nataraja Moorthy who enters the Kanaka- 
sabai with his lustrous locks flying about for his grand 
Ananda Thandava.” This is a grand stroke of imagination, 
which is hard to be excelled by any poet. It is an absolute 
masterpiece. 

We next go to the Karmughap Padalam; the context 
is Rama’s getting up and go to the bow of Siva to bend and 
^ring it on Seetha’s Swayamwara Day. This is how 
Kambar describes Rama’s alacrity in his task, which drew 
the admiration of all the on-lookers. The stanza goes 

‘ eajTiuQj^ QuiTiiiS 

Q«(r(y>(E;d5607-«u creorsor «T(Lp;B^fr«jr; 
aSfiuOeixor e5l«wT«joraj?- ; 

^?!,^a56fr ctpuusaa aoisaroj ” 
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It means:— 

“ Rama arose from his seat like the sacrifioial fire 
which jumps up along the path of the ghee which is poured 
into it; the Heavenly folk shouted for pleasure that the 
bow was finished and the Rishls who had crossed the three¬ 
fold barriers of the mind, uttered their blessings on him.” 
Kambar is fond of this figure of the sacrificial fire jumping 
up when ghee is poured on it, but he uses it nowhere else 
more beautifully than in this context here. 

Then, we get a couple of grand figures together in the 
‘ Yezhucchip Padalam ’ and the context is this : — 

Rama and Lakshmana come out of Mithila to salute 
their father Dasaratha who has come with his retinue from 
Ayothya' to Mithila for his son’s wedding with Seetha. 
Then a number of girls rush out from their places to see 
Rama going in his chariot. How and what do they look 
like ? Kambar answers this question in the following two 
stanzas. The stanzas are these ; — 

(1) « Lon-fiofleoni (Suirsar^ih, LDuSlsSsonL ^floj CSuiresr^ih, 

i^fioflsjTLb LSsifliT, su/rRjflfiOT LSeorsoflwru) iR«ni_aj GuireiiQith, 
(p^sofisorLO uihiSI lufiff'uu, ^eoiiLSearm Lieuti>i3^iita, 
y, OuirihOLcasru qf^^S' 

(2) “ufifrsir^^Ll uiriqia /Bfiwsofir ^&ariustir utrasrdj 

QajefrOT^giu ClutPiu «swi(®(r tSeir^eurnCq) 

B_6frOT;8«J)3SU eTsm(&i) 


It means : — 

/2\ “Like the forest deer rushing forth together, like 
peacocks wandering together, like the Heavenly stars 
shining together, like the fire-flies of the sky hurdlmg 
together, with the flower-bees buzzing all around, their 
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anklets sounding sorrowful tunes, the girls of Mithila with 
their wet hair full of honey from flowers, rushed together 
in a body and surrounded H^a’s chariot. 

(2) “They rushed together like water flowing from a 
higher to a lower place; their big eyes were like the 
Neelorpala flowers in the flood; their anklets sounded 
deeply and they were pushed by an uncontrollable force 
which made their waists pain. It looked as if they were 
rushing to clutch and capture their hearts which were going 
towards Rama involuntarily, so they ran and ran.” What 
a wonderful idea and how beautifully expressed s^s only 
a Kambar could express. 


For the next great simile shall we go to Mandirap 
Padalam? The context is this;—Rama is informed by 
Sumanthiran that King Dasaratha would like to speak to 
him and so at once Rama dresses himself and goes to see 
his father, driving in his chariot. Then the girls of Ayddhya 
are crowding the doors and casements of their houses to 
see Rama passing along. How do they look like as they 
collected themselves in groups at their open doors and 
Windows ? The particular stanza runs thus :_ 

“/gdrercififi Q^trur sun-uSlgyii, ©OTipOiun-® 

aiirdr Geudr 6u«rorOt_(r(3 OffiswreroL^sfr 

af/rarp-^^gyLb y,^^srr ^inafinir Loaig-adrJ* 

The meaning is this : — 


All along and behind the various pillars, doors and 
windows full of flower-creepers and open yards for moon- 
hght, girls were crowding together to have h glimpse of 
Ra^ as he went along the streets. Their eyes were long 
and sharp like swords and full of small red blood-veLlf 
which made even the beetles and Kendai (a kind of fish) 
think for the moment that the faces were lotuc ^ 

which had suddenly blossomed all along the windows Sd 
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doors of the mansion in the street.” This, too, is a grand 
figure undoubtedly. 

In the same Padalam we meet Kosalai the mother of 
R&ma and let us see how she receives the news of her son’s 
coronation. The stanza runs thus : — 

iSI/dA^ld Gu 0 aj — QuiLup) 

aijpi^Lb LDireuL- 6a>6u<s<ss9rcu 

^/D<s(5ii) LDsarforfuear stsot^/ld ^@u<i«(3LD.” 

The general sense is this : — 

“ The thought of her son Rama becoming the heir-appa¬ 
rent produces an ocean of joy in Kosalai’s heart, but, it 
loses its watery nature immediately and dries up complete¬ 
ly, because of the emergence of Vadavaikkanal (an ocean- 
fire) from it; and that ocean-fire is the thought and fear 
of her husband Dasaratha going into the forest for doing 
“ Tapas ” after crowning Rama.” The two naturally con¬ 
nected ideas are magnificently conveyed by the two equally 
naturally connected similes from the sea, and Kambar gives 
us this figure of the sea and the ocean-fire very often in 
the course of his great work. 

In the Mandarai Chuzhchvp Padalam we get a beauti¬ 
ful description of the flags and festoons flying over the 
streets of Ayodhya in honour of Rama’s coronation. The 
lines run like this : — 

Oeudrs/PiLi .sBiflcTsar, Qf-tuiu 

OarrfifrZbrrQJ/reor O6Ein4;0s3);D® (gj^irnijaOT CS^ireor^su 
serrsiTeSlifi 3sirin>^iuiT6sr Q^wsxiti a/rsooRiiJ 
L^drereofTib (Suirair/D^Ssu,” 

The lines mean : — 

” White, black, red and various other colours were 
seen in the different and multifarious flags which were 
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flown in large numbers on the various buildings for the 
coronation of Rama. It seemed as if all the multi-coloured 
birds of the sky had come to Ayodhya to see the coronation 
of Prince Rama who wore garlands full of honey flowers.” 
The comparison between the many coloured flags fluttering 
in the air and many plumed birds of the sky is very apt 
and natural indeed. 

We get a number of small similes in a nicely arranged 
manner in a stanza describing the feelings of various people 
at the news of Rama’s forthcoming coronation. The lines 
are as follows : — 


** LO(r^(r<ssfr ojuji^sor (Sarra^Sso LDear^^D^ 

Gaj^ujir ; Goi^srr Loaeiflij- cTsueoTib 

Ssoi^snuj j ^s5r(g)sfr ^(i^eSI&ar 

Qjdxtitrih ^sSrSsor 

It means: — 


At hearing the news of Rama’s forthcoming corona¬ 
tion, old ladies felt as happy as Kosalai, mother of Rama ; 
Brahmins felt as happy as Vashishta the Sage ; other young 
women felt like Seetha in their joy and happiness : Seetha 
herself felt like ‘ Mahalakshmi ’; old people who were 
intending to leave worldly interests for a life of “ Tapas ” 
in the forest, felt like Dasaratha himself.” The succession 
of cornparisons and similes here is magnificent, and it 
reminds us of the grand four similes coming one after the 
“Sky-lark”, the only difference being 
that here Kambar speaks about different sections of the 

Koul^tr f whereas there, Shelley speaks 

about the effect of the sky-larks’ song on the hearers. 

Let us now see how Kambar describes the bevy of 
girls who rushed about eagerly to see Rama’s coronation, 
ur poet IS always fond of vividly describing the reactions 
incident or event in the course of his 
epic. Here he employs a grand simile to portray their 
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appeEirance as they came along in their numbers. The 
stanza is as follows :— 

0aj%iru5)sOT (SajsSsoT Qsr(Sea>LDiLiU3 <9n.ili4, 

6T65r(5)/) jnQfiSsar^ Q^fliu^ 

^Qjsrr ^svsTLD^iLfA^ 6aMj0^ ^naroRLD^irA ^u.ih}&6Ar jB&xotTQ^ 
S60)L.iurr7, (S^goiaiuihj 

0^/r<i«/r7.” 

The meaning is : — 

“ The eyes of the girls who crowded to see Rama’s 
coronation had the beauty of ‘ Neelorppala ’ flowers and the 
sharp cruelty of spears mixed nicely together ; another 
ingredient to be mixed with the above mentioned two, was 
the unmistakable so-called eye-black which was really like 
deadly poison in its effect on men’s hearts ; such slaughter¬ 
ing eyes were beautifully placed in bright and lustrous 
moon-like faces, and they had small and swaying waists, 
so that, when they moved about they looked like strutting 
peacocks moving about in flocks.” 

And finally here is a grand painting of the darkness 
and some moon-light in the forest through which Rama, 
Lakshmana and Seetha passed when they left the hermit¬ 
ages of some Rishis with whom they had stayed for some 
time; it appears in the ‘ Thailam Attu Padalam ’. The 
two particular stanzas concerned are these : 

(n “ Quiriu eS8sara(^) ojirjfidems 

Ou(r0;B^, ^£or(Q)tr 

erius^LO 

gmu>6Slsira,£uj3^ ^eorsar aiiLJihi(@) SK3^ suirajrii 

ST®;S^(^) STOTTSOT SL-OfOT 


(2) “ ^(ga^sor.i@6ar(Du> «5f6orsDr cSltfis^th ^y:«ssr ^emdioso 

QutrmGuiri-^C^) ^eSrsar ^araj^tb, ^ 

MlfK.'K/ ereanjirsar, 


Qu>£.eoi^i(&) 

u.^-^lfirnuu LJ©^;srr6b erearear Qojet^ eaafleviru „ 
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The general sense of the verses is this :—The darkness 
in the forest was so great, when Rama, Lakshmana and 
Seetha passed through it, that it seemed as if the darkness 
which was ever a friend of the Rakshashas who had always 
followed a false way of life in consonance with their wishes 
and desires ; out of love and help for them (Rakshashas) 
the Darkness physically prevented the heroes from pro¬ 
ceeding into the forest, as otherwise Rama and Lakshmana 
would surely kill its friends viz., the Rakshashas (a sort of 
proleptic use in anticipation of the result, which is very 
appealing indeed). At that time the Godly moon (as 
opposed to the demoniacal Darkness) came up in the sky 
like a guiding hand-light for Rama and others and it drove 
away the Darkness like the eye-black on the face of women, 
which drives away any white spots on the eye-lids and 
brows ” (Though Kambar uses the imagery of the eye-black 
which is not the colour of the moon-light, it is a bold stroke, 
and the point of comparison is quite clear. The expression 
‘ Godly moon ’ is wonderfully used here by the poet.) 


The beautiful Rama appeared like a black-dyed moun¬ 
tain moving (referring to his dark colour) and Lakshmana 
looked as if the same mountain had been covered over with 
a golden garment (referring to his fair colour). At that 
time the Moon-God “ Indu ” began to spread on the forest- 
floor, bits of moon-light which filtered through the thick- 
eaved trees, resembling bits of white cotton pads so that 
the bow-browed Seetha could walk comfortably through 

the jungle. These two figures here are grandly used by 
Kambar m this context. 


wonJif"’, T given above are 

wonderful examp es of the poet’s ability in the field. They 

S conrcTe?throughout the Epic and they could 

tte^wm stnH I am sure 

besf world pit »y the 



The Teaching of Tamil Grammar 

T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM. 

CTSwrOtfsoreiru ejSsar crQfi^Q^saru ^6ijs3!r«wr©Lb 

<s£^Qsots6iu ajn'(^LD e_uS){f<s@. 

To me it has been given as a student and a teacher, 
as a parent and a correspondent, to observe and experience 
subjectively and objectively, from inside and outside, the 
teaching of Tamil. The general impression of a Tamil class 
left in my mind, except in those rare cases coming into 
contact with mighty personalities, is that of a dull, unim¬ 
portant, and ununderstandable gathering, full of potential 
mischief. It does not require any very elaborate analysis 
to find out the root cause of this calamity. The teachers 
of Tamil count for nothing; ^nd Tamil Grammar has 
driven the students who are compelled by some syllabus 
to memorise the mantras of Pavananthi Mamuni, to the 
point of despair. 

It is very often presumed that this objection to the 
study of what just now goes by the name of grammar, is 
born of ignorance of that subject. The truth is really other¬ 
wise. It is eminent scholars of Comparative Grammar, like 
Skeat, Jesperson and Whitney, that sounded the death 
knell of the old school of teaching grammar. I can have 
no prejudice against Tamil Grammar which has ever been 
my hobby. Nor has the teaching of the real grammar apart 
from the spurious one, created any problem for me. That 
is because I was taught by my Master to consider the 
ancient Tamil Grammar as the true science of language 
and not, as the framers of some lingering syllabus mistook 
it, as a handbook on correct writing. On account of this 
wrong approach, even the students of Oriental Colleges fail 
to get inspired in the subject, and nourish in their heart of 
hearts, a hatred towards grammar thus reaping ik> benefit 
from a course in Tolkappiyam. 
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Tolkappiyam and Nannul are monuments of scientific 
and descriptive grammar. The chapter on sounds 
deals with phonology a subject completely forgotten by the 
subsequent generations ; the chapter on words (Oas^ird)) 
deals with morphology, semantics, and ergonics ; and the 
chapter on subject matter (Ouir^sfr) (or literary theme) 
deals with the art of literary composition and poetic appre¬ 
ciation. The commentaries studied in their proper perspec¬ 
tive, reveal to us the historical progress of the Tamil 
language but it must be confessed it is a kind of an esoteric 
teaching. Even as the judge in the guise of interpreting 
the statute actually legislates for the changed conditions, 
so does the Indian commentator frame his rules and evolve 
his philosophy, in the guise of interpreting the ancient texts. 
This is a well known legal fiction. 'Without knowing his 
role of an original contributor when one goes to him for 
any light as an annotator, one meets with the saddest dis- 
appointment. Tolkappiyam codified, so to say, the rules 
obtaining in its age. The living language has been ever 
changing and growing as Tolkappiyar himself expected 
(kati col illai kalattuppatinae) discarding many old rules 
and evolving many new ones. But still the commentators 
by their magical interpretations keep up the show of an 
unchanging and unchangeable grammar, for all times and 
for all contingencies. Once the legal fiction is understood, 
the commentaries become so many historical grammars 
reviewing the whole march of the language from epoch to 
epoch. 


When the question of the confusing grammatical ter¬ 
minology was hotly discussed in the early twenties of this 
century, an interesting suggestion was thrown out by a 
member of the English Association that the principles of 
mversal Gramrpar could be usefully taught to the child¬ 
ren, with great profit and that nothing more was needed. 

grammar is fortunately found only in 

of Wundt, 

with the sentence as the unit of thought. After explaining 
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certain interesting problems of concordance and agreement, 
Tolkappiyar continues his study of words with an analysis 
of the declensions of nouns. It is true that the genitive 
is really a complement of the noun ; but if the locative was 
the source of the genitive as some will have it, even the 
genitive might be interpreted as a complement of the verb. 
The sutram which ends “ Ayettenpa tolin mutanilaiye ” 
emphasises this concept of complement of the verb. After 
this study, the sentence is analysed into a subject or name 
word and a predicate or the action word, both of which 
may take complements. Jesperson’s theory of Rank, 
arranging the words into primaries, secondaries and tertia- 
ries receives an unexpected support from one of the 
sutrams; and from the general arrangement of nouns, 
finite verbs, peyareccam and vinai-eccam. Tamil is an 
agglutinative language and its words appear to be com¬ 
pounds or pakupatani. Even a child can resolve some of 
them into roots or uriccol and inflexions or itaiccol. This 
is all the morphology that need be taught to anyone. The 
important distinction between nouns and verbs on the one 
hand and uriccol and itaiccol or the seman^mes and mor¬ 
phemes on the other, had not been fully grasped by the 
teachers of the old school, in spite of the explanations 
offered by the ancient commentaries of Teyvaccilaiyar and 
Cenavaraiyar and these self-luminous terms give no light 
to these blind leaders of our youths. 

The teachers of grammar, in the dark ages, began to 
assume the role of dictators and constituted themselves 
into final courts of appeal in the province of correct lin¬ 
guistic usage. Even Manu, they forgot, never legislated 
but only codified the usage. Tolkappiyar by a process 
of inductive and objective study has classified the laws 
of linguistic usage prevalent in his days. A language 
reaches its perfection when reduced to writing and blessed 
with a grammar ; but unfortunately this kind of perfec¬ 
tion stems the further flow of the linguistic current, lead¬ 
ing sometimes to stagnation and putrefaction. There is 
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always here as everywhere that eternal struggle between 
freedom and order where failure to adjust spells death. 
A language lives sometimes inspite of the grammarians. 
The progress which Jesperson has traced in the history 
of the English language is not always possible after the 
codification of a grammar. The legal attitude of the gram¬ 
marians has developed a wrong view of grammar. It is 
fundamentally wrong to look upon grammar as a norma¬ 
tive science ; it is only an objective science of the linguistic 
phenomena, still in the stage of description, analysis, and 
classification, without any power of forecast and control 
of the phenomena. When that is the true picture of the 
grammar, the grammarians cannot but become the laugh¬ 
ing stock of the modern writers, when the former give the 
authority of the old grammatical texts as sufficient expla¬ 
nation for any usage which they deem as correct. 


The mind of the student is thus led away from the 
scientific quest of the fundamental principles of grammar 
and language to the dictatorial rule of their paltry jargons. 
This attitude of the grammarians had robbed the study 
of grammar of all its inspiration and interest. Every rule 
of grammar is social in origin, demanded by the exigen- 
3nd usage. It is not a logical proposition 

is a solution of a linguistic 
problem, and looked in that way. the dry bones of gram- 

^ «-hLd blc.^ 

SS interealing aa the 

burU is no, tom appears at a Ltance 

Dui It IS not clear whether tv.r> 

woman. In the absence of a wL ® ^ 

and woman in Tamil how to ^ to both man 

an interesting problem Tho becomes 

riddle by the usaep of tV, language has solved this 
uy trie usage of the word ‘ fnrm » t*!, u y 

he a man or woman " and “ Is 

admittedly incorrect in TaLl^thl woman ” being 

masculine or feminine ” wV.- 

temimne which goes against no established 
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rules of grammar, has come to be accepted by the con¬ 
vention of the people, who are after all the real builders 
of the language. It is in this spirit that the ancient gram¬ 
marians laid down the rules. Their Sutras are hard nuts 
to crack, because they are so many cryptic notes for their 
lectures to the students who thronged to their gurukulas. 
Again, the punarcci or sandhi rules are solutions of inte¬ 
resting and important phonetic problems. The solutions 
suggested reveal the working of many curious laws of 
phonetics. The conceptions of glides, assimilation, dissimi¬ 
lation and omission of surplus age in communication along 
with its contrary principle of necessary redundancy 
—all these and more lie embedded in these rules, which 
unfortunately remain unexplained in this way to the modern 
students thirsting for real knowledge. 

There is a great and incessant demand for replacing 
the heart-aching grammar by a soul-stirring art or science 
of composition. The word " ceyyul used by Tolkappiyar 
fortunately denotes a literary composition whether in prose 
or poetry ; and thus in this world ever arguing about the 
reality of the distinction between prose and poetry, he 
has cut the Gordian knot. He relies more upon the rhythm 
than upon the rules of scanning. Unfortunately our gram¬ 
marians coming to teach, have not as yet realised this great 
truth. When sufficient ear training and practice in voice 
production are given, the various shades of pronunciation, 
intonation, and musical pattern, come to be appreciated by 
the child. I have known children of the First Form com¬ 
posing verses on varied subjects in the tunes with which, 
(thanks to the Talkies,) they had become familiar. Can 
it be honestly stated that we are cultivating this creative 
art in our schools ? There was time when poetic compo¬ 
sitions were condemned by many as futile. That was the 
result of the teaching of the pseudo-grammar. 

Tolkappiyar divides literary compositions into poetry of 
noumenal experience and poetry of phenomenal experience 
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(Akam and puram), a distinction much more subtle than 
that of subjective and objective poetry. The various aspects 
of these are elaborated only for the purpose of illustration ; 
but forgetting this underlying purpose, the latter day Tami- 
lians have slavishly codified these free illustrations, as 
the only forms of poetry, denying any freedom for new 
usages, or illustrations to grow and thrive. Living poetry 
has thus been conventionalised into a mummy. 


Sentiment {meyppatu or ras) as opposed to sentimen¬ 
tality is the soul of poetry, and Tolkappiyar enumerates 
eight sentiments, a study of which would unlock the emo¬ 
tion recollected in tranquillity and locked up in poetry. 
Figures of speech are not looked upon by Tolkappiyar as 
external appendages or ornaments but as something intrin¬ 
sic in poetry. They are the modes of expression—the very 
form of poetic thought. Tolkappiyar fortunately does not 
enumerate the various figures of speech ; for, no enume¬ 
ration can either reveal the inner truth or exhaust the 
perennial flow of the poetic forms. He anticipates Appayya 
Dikshita m considering the varied figures as variations of 
sumle. Again, suggestion (iraicci) giving full play to ima¬ 
gination IS the very breath of poetry. Even this valuable 
conception had been allowed to be forgotten by the sub- 

T if therefore very surprising 

IfhtJf grasped the fundamentals 

I‘if f ^ appreciation and portrayed them 

forth with the help of a few bold strokes of his pen These 

fnsVl^iTnto by proper method, 

r “t 

interpret the term to refer onlv to f ° “ 

which alnn*. ^ ^ *"6 Tamil country, to 

wnicn alone the Tolkappiyam is considered to have anv 

gjphcation by the short-sighted Tamilians of the later days 
It is not possible sufficiently to bemoan lo ^ j 

by this country by its neeleot of n, T ^ sustained 
y y IS neglect of these salient truths. One 
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cannot but despair of the future of this Tamil country, 
when, in her seats of learning, the students are refused 
the firm grasp of these essentials of literary composition. 
When is the gulf yawning wider and wider between the 
writers of Tamil and the teachers of Tamil to be bridged, 
if not here and now ? 

There is a new idea in the air, ever since the days of 
the Russian Revolution. The conception of planning has 
taken deep roots in every country. It is no longer looked 
upon as interfering with natural evolution of things. Plan¬ 
ning weeds out the unnecessary growths and safeguards 
the natural development. This conception of planning has 
unconsciously come to play its part in the arena of lan¬ 
guage. Linguists have always been planning for a uni¬ 
versal language. Basic English reveals the working of the 
principle of planning in this new sphere. Are not even 
our text books such attempts at planning as these ? Unfor¬ 
tunately this has not yet been realised by many. If the 
Tamil newspapers read by the man in the street contain 
more than 5000 words, of what use can these text books 
be, which even if systematically studied from the infant 
standard to the highest class in an elementary school could 
give only a command over 1000 or 2000 words ? Are not 
years spent in such institutions without equipping oneself 
for life, at least to the extent of reading the newspapers— 
criminal waste of time ? Is there not then room for plan¬ 
ning ? 

No word-frequency list, as the one preppged by 
Thorndike for English, has yet been prepared for Tamil. 
Nor has any one systematically, and scientifically, analysed 
according to the varying physical ages of the children, the 
linguistic difficulties of the child, and the common errors 
of the age. If that has been done, and quantitatively 
arranged in the order of frequency, it will not be difficult 
to plan a course of study for avoiding the usual pitfalls 
of language. Mr. Palmer having emphasised the necessity 
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for preparing a microcosm of words in a language—mini¬ 
mum number of words that ought to be taught—based 
on the principles of frequency, on the principle of concrete¬ 
ness, on the principle of ergonic combination, on the prin¬ 
ciple of proportion or importance, and on the principle of 
general expediency. Once it is admitted as is usually done 
now-a-days, that grammar is not to be taught directly but 
that the rules ought to take a shape and form in the uncon¬ 
scious mind thus giving rise to a steady habit of speech 
and writing as a result of the extensive reading and 
speaking in which students become gradually interested 
in the course of their supervised studies, the linguistic plan¬ 
ning here referred to assumes a great importance in the 
teaching of grammar. 


verbal microcosm varies from period to period 
in the history of a language and even among individuals 
It grows with their age. This truth needs no emphasis in 
this age of mental tests. Blessed with real insight, Tol- 
kappiyar in his chapter on Semantemes or uriccol throws 
out a few valuable suggestions. He explains that there 

P^°'^ess of explaining a word by ano¬ 
ther and that by a third and so on. (Portkupporul teriyin 
atu uarampmre (874) ). One however need not always 

describes that 

SStiorh « meaning, may be by natural 

reminds us of by context, 

can who states that the meaning 

if h suffering any change, 

infi and pyr.ia« there is a limit to such teach- 
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four, understand the conception of subject or object. Have 
our text books taken this important truth into conside¬ 
ration ? 

Nobody has attempted to study the development of 
the grammatical sense in the child of the Tamil country. 
But the other countries can show us the way. The Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station gives an outline of the 
progressive stages in language development (Little, N. F,, 
and William, H. M., — An Analytical Scale of Language 
Achievement, University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel¬ 
fare, 1937-13 No. 2, 88-94) 

THE CHILD 

(1) Vocalises spontaneously — babbles 

(2) Definitely attends to vocal stimulation by turning head 
toward or watching person vocalising. 

(3) Uses syllables consisting of consonant and vowel in spon¬ 
taneous vocal activity. 

(4) Vocalises in response to being talked to 

(5) Shows comprehension by some specific and consistent 
response to verbal stimulation waving “ bye-bye ” on 
demand, etc. 

(«) Uses final consonant in syllables, 

(7) Uses vocal symbol to express meaning, 

(8) Imitates sound in pitch or inflexion, 

(9) Uses five symbols to express meaning, 

(10) Uses ten symbols to express meaning. 

(11) Combines two words or symbols to express meaning 
such as “bye-bye car” or “here daddy”, 

(12) Uses six conventional words accurately. (Pronunciation 
need not be perfect but words must be intelligible to 
one unfamiliar with child). 

(13) Uses agent — action or action — object structure such 
as “ ride car " or “ hurt baby 

(14) Definitely uses noun verb or verb object structure. 
(Must have more than one instance.) 

(15) Substitutes more, than once a pronoun for other person’s 


name. 
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(16) Uses preposition more than once. (Usually appears as 
the substitution of such a phrase as “ go to town ” for 
“go town” or “ride in car” for “ride car”.) 

(17) Qualifies noun with adjective. 

(18) Qualifies verb with adverb. 

(19) Uses auxiliary verbs. 

(20) Uses regular plural in nouns more than once. 

(21) Uses any tense of verb other than the present. 

(22) Uses conjunction. 

(23) Uses past tense correctly. 

(24) Uses compound sentence. 

(25) Uses complex sentence*" giving correct instance of 
dependent clause. 

(26) Uses future tense correctly more than once. 

(27) Uses correct regular comparatives in adjectives. 

(28) Uses correct regular superlatives in adjectives. 

(29) Uses irregular plural nouns correctly. 

(30) Uses compound-complex sentence. 

(31) Uses correct regular superlatives in adverbs. 

(32) Uses past perfect tense correctly. 

(33) Uses future perfect tense correctly. 

With the help of this, we have to observe the Tamil 
child and prepare an outline of the progressive stages of 
the development of the linguistic sense in the Tamil child 
and correlate it with the age, before utilising that valuable 
information in preparing a scheme of study or a scheme of 
speech training for our children. The necessity for such 
planning needs no further plea. Unfortunately in our coun¬ 
try nothing has been done in this way and therefore when 
the teacher goes to teach grammar on the basis of sutras, 
he lectures above the head of the children who begin to 
dislike the teacher and the subject. 

The verbal microcosm of the modern age, thanks to 
our material progress assumes vast proportions. The claims 
of our scientific and mechanical age can be satisfactorily 
met by any one of the ancient languages like our Tamil 
only after proper linguistic planning. A blue print has to 
be prepared of the field of studies to be covered, of the 
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technical terms to be used and of the principles to be fol¬ 
lowed in coining new technical words. For nearly two 
decades, the mother tongue has been the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in our High schools and yet no uniformity has been 
established in the use of technical terms. That in the midst 
of mutual recriminations between the Sanskritists and the 
Tamil purists, the students should suffer is indeed a sad 
reflection on the present condition of our educational efforts. 
The principles of coining technical terms are ultimately in 
one sense of the word, grammatical rules. The perspicuous 
morphology of the Tamil language is so self-explanatory 
that any diligent student of Tamil can straightway coin 
successfully the popular scientific terms. The studies there¬ 
fore have to be planned in such a way as to familiarise the 
students with the various methods of expressions, a fami¬ 
liarity with which will help them to understand and appre¬ 
ciate any current coin issued from the linguistic mint of 
accepted usage. 

Viewed within the background of linguistic progress 
the Tolkappiyam sutram 

kati col illai kalattuppatme (935) 

(that no new word which has gained currency in course 
of time can be condemned) and the sutrams of Pavananti 

usmifiiuesr l/^iusot L;(g^gl/U3. 

Qj((fiajev sirsv 6U6!B<35ii3(g)(»6or. 

palayana kalitaluni putiyana pukutalum 
valuvala kala vakiyinane 

(that the old usage disappears and the new gains currency ; 
this is the play of time ; there is nothing wrong about it) 
and 

9-^0 fiffliSirp'd) expusnai 

(iPfiDTSOfluL/OTOTfriju (ipujiqu) 6TUU^(El«(g5li). 

Pakuli vikuti itainilai cariyai 
canti vikaram arinum erpavai 
munnippunarppa mutiyum eppatankalum. 
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(that all the words can be successfully analysed if only 
done with care into the six categories : theme, suffix, infix, 
inflections, assimilatory changes and euphonic changes.) 
cease, if one may be pardoned for indulging in ancient and 
modern jargons, to be dry bones, splitting and creeking in 
the grammarian’s Golgotha but become human dynamos 
charging the whole world with its electricity, producing 
millions of kilowatts of mental energy for driving the social 
engine on its way to progress. In this age of atomic bomb 
one must not forget the explosive power of effective and 
active words. An innocuous monosyllable like the word 
“ ass ” generates and releases on the spur of the moment 
any amount of energy feeling and action both in the speaker 
and the auditor when uttered as a term of abuse. Appre¬ 
ciated in this light, the mysteries of language present a 
panorama of miracles all through the course of its history, 
and a deeper study will compel language to yield its inner 
truths, explaining these mysteries on a rational basis. We 
hope we have seen the end of the age of the dictators. 
Mighty forces of destruction were let loose on this earth 
by the power of the tongue. The whole world resounded 
with the roaring of the puny little mannikin of a Hitler 
for well-nigh a decade and a half, which shook the whole 
world, mankind and all its culture to their very founda¬ 
tions. Even from a pragmatic point of view the study of 
speech IS a necessity in an age of democracy. Grammar 
stands arraigned before the world that it has done all it 

grammars like Tolkappiyam with their phonetic rules of 
pronunciation emphasise the speech aspect ,.namul7e 

II 

grammar soT.?L^ We^^r^hfha'Xn m^ 1 

into a heroic piigrlmage through a 
ingless learning, possible only for the chLen 
dead to the world No wondpr q few, all but 
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the sorry fate of literature to fall into the hands of school 
masters and examiners who care for her dowry more than 
for her charms. Communication of enjoyment indeed may 
be called the immediate purpose of the lesson on literature. 
Deeper communications may follov/ but they must travel 
in the path of love and liking. Literature may become a 
subject for study but it must be first of all the object of 
love ”. Miss E. T. Rajeswari, in an interesting paper, con¬ 
tributed to the Commemoration Volume presented to the 
late lamented Tamil scholar, T. \^. Loganatha Mudaliar, 
brings home to us the humour enshrined in Tolkappiya-m. 
This human aspect of the ancient grammar has rarely been 
emphasised. Our grammarians of the later days have been 
really the precursors of the mechanical age and they have 
been successfully grinding down human minds into uniform 
paste. Their dictatorial attitude demand.s slavish accep¬ 
tance of their word by the students. The ghosts of the 
commentators and the witchery of the grammar teacher 
haunt the class rooms. Is there any wonder that India 
lay enslaved ? If there was no freedom of thought within 
the sacred precincts of a class room how could freedom 
thrive elsewhere ? ** Education with inert ideas is not only 
useless, it is above all things harmful ”. There is even now 
too much of cramming and too much of spoon-feeding even 
in our Honours courses—too much to be assimilated by 
any healthy mind. Even if digested the amount rf adipose 
tissue which will result will be so much dead v/eight dis¬ 
figuring the symmetrical beauty of the human mind, arrest¬ 
ing all its free movement and leading on ultimately to di.s- 
ease and decay. After reading Graham Wallas’s Art of 
Thought, one loses faith in the First Class Graduates of 
this ‘ ancien regime ’. Democracy thrives only in an age 
of creative thinking. Independent research alone can vivify 
our studies Freedom of thought is the foundation !5nd 
the crown of all cultural edifice. The rule of the dead 
letter should be exorcised and the reign of the divine spirit 
should be worshipfully restored. 
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Instead of starting to discuss the problem of teaching 
grammar, in the lower classes, thus far, an attempt has 
been made to throw some light on the study of grammar 
in the Arts and Oriental Colleges. It is there the future 
teachers are nurtured. If the nursery itself is contami¬ 
nated no growth can be expected. The right attitude should 
be developed and the right approach encouraged. Teaching 
can be symbolised by a triangle with the Teacher, the 
Student and the Subject as three corners where the Teacher 
and the Subject on one side and the Teacher and the Taught 
on the other are connected and where it is the aim of 
education to evolve the growth of a connection between 
the two points—the Subject and the Taught, through the 
magical influence of the Teacher. It is thus clear that the 
teacher makes or mars the future of the pupils. He is the 
guide, the friend and the philosopher. The west can boast 
of geniuses like Montessori, dedicating their life to the 
cause of Child education. In spite of their missionary zeal 
and intensive work for more than a century, the world has 
not yet understood the full significance of their message 
that the future of civilisation depends upon the right kind 
of schools. Our civilisation wastes its energy in perfecting 
Ihe atomic bomb rather than in perfecting its education. 


The position here in India is extremely deplorable, in 
spite of the growth of the conception of Basic education. 
The educational service here more than anywhere else, 
commands no respect and attracts very few real men The 
• Higher Grade > teachers in the charge of the lower classes 
are but blind men leading the blind children. A band 
o missionaries of culture with a cosmopolitan outlook and 

^ passion for the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, literature, country and civilisation is needed We 
are m a sad plight with greater confidence in the brick 

boolK and methods than m man and his work It is the 

magic of his personality, make these stones and wood pleach 
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their sermon and sing their psalms, in unison with the 
dance and play of the infant lords of the future. Sugges¬ 
tion, sympathetic imagination and confidence are necessary 
in a teacher. Interest and enthusiasm are catching, and 
it is the teacher alone who can keep the interest in any 
subject burning. “ A teacher should have a certain amount 
of natural eloquence, quickness of perception and apprecia¬ 
tion of foreign character as well as an interest in all that 
concerns life ”—(Dr. Munch). Palmer summarises the qua¬ 
lities and duties of a teacher of language—“ The first quali¬ 
fications of the expert teacher are a knowledge of the foreign 
language and of the students’ natural tongue and the ability 
to organise the programme to choose the appropriate mate¬ 
rial and the most appropriate means of conveying and 
of inculcating it. Another function of the teacher is to 
furnish explanations. The vehicular language for all expla¬ 
natory matter should foster and encourage the pupils 
capacities of visualisation by adopting for explanatory pur¬ 
poses the principle of visual correlation. Further functions 
of the teacher are, (a) To cause or to stimulate the pupil.s 
to work, (b) To give the pupils opportunities of hearing the 
language spoken and to act the part of the second person 
in a conversation, (c) To act as examiner to award marks 
and to correct errors. The teacher is to react against the 
vicious tendencies of studies ”. These quotations relate to 
the teacher of a foreign language where alone the teach¬ 
ing of grammar assumes an importance unknown else¬ 
where and therefore have to be modified to suit the require¬ 
ments of a teacher of mother-tongue. Taught by men who 
do not know Tamil and who have become despondent 
because of their failure in life, the children feel no inspira¬ 
tion for any work but acquire wrong habits of expression 
which they cannot get rid of all through their life. 


T viic famous Talks to Teachers has once 

James in necessity for developing the right 

(or aU “hildrL coming to cdncational 

StutlL « theac habita. we, apeabing on grammar, 
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are concerned only with the habits of expression. The 
tendency of the modern age of cinema is to make use of 
the eye more than the ear. Our civilisation honours the 
written letter more than the spoken word and strives after 
literacy rather than culture. In the three R’s, there is 
place for reading and writing but not for speaking which 
it was thought requires no teaching. Our education has 
thus been sidetracked. The very term " the three R’s " 
is the outcome of a commercial age. The plea for literacy 
is purely utilitarian and has resulted in manufacturing the 
quill drivers of bureaucracy. Speech is the reality and 
writing is but a shadow and a symbol. Good speech, as 
Patanjali has pointed out centuries back, is a sign of cul¬ 
ture and good breeding. But we are ever liable to forget 
that “language is first and foremost a spoken thing not 
a written thing ’’—(Ballard). Modern educational writers 
have realised that the correct method of teaching language 
and grammar is by teaching the child to speak “ If our 
aim IS to learn to read, write and speak a living language, 
we shall be adopting not only ihe most natural but also the 
most direct and expeditious method of achieving these ends 

In thesedays of democracy when unity has to be deve¬ 
loped as agmnst parochialism, by abolishing all degrSg 

ot cTed ’^be?d!:'’ =P— w>tb hfs caste 

or creed the educational institutions, in the absence of 

“ that in every enternri 9 «> ft, Z know , says Socrates, 

.. desired to lmpre.'‘sinbs dee^pSlV STeSeJand 
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their knowledge are necessary for this approach. These 
ought to be approached with a sense of appreciation and 
reverence. The conception of corruption in a language 
ought to be forgotten. Slowly the standard dialect should 
be introduced. 

It is very unfortunate that this natural method of edu¬ 
cation of the ear by concourse of sweet sounds begun 
under very good auspices at the cradle by the loving mother, 
singing endearing and soothing lullabies is not effectively 
continued in our educational institutions. That mother is 
the greatest pf teachers was forgoten and the social degra¬ 
dation of the women sent the educationist to search for 
truths away from the home. The mother and the woman 
have once again to be installed on their domestic throne. 
The classical tradition—a museum show—has blinded peo¬ 
ple to the virtues of a living language which came to be 
spoken of as a vernacular or prakrit. Sanskrit and other 
classical languages which are no longer anybody’s mother 
tongue are studied for giving an access to literature : they 
are therefore knowledge subjects offering little scope for 
learning by doing. But in a living language the power of 
expression is a matter of skill ; we learn by doing ; it is 
therefore a skill subject in addition to being a knowledge 
subject ; it is therefore an art. There is no way of learn¬ 
ing to swim except by swimming and there is no way of 
learning a living language except by speaking it. 

That no man, hears his voice as others hear it because 
he hears his voice through the bone of his head rather 
than through his ear alone, is not realised by many teachers, 
who therefore neglect to practise from early the art 

of voice production and correct pronunciation. The child 
however is nothing, if not musical. Given the necessary 
ear training the intonation curves and musical patterns, 
the rhythm of prose, and the metre of poetry, are differen¬ 
tiated and enjoyed by the children. Poetic composition is 
really a child’s play under those circumstances. Nor need 
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any one despair of the child living in the slum learning 
the standard pronunciation; for the right form uttered 
even once by the inspiring teacher, who is in the eyes of 
these young ones a divine personality will outweigh the 
use of the colloquial forms though frequently uttered by 
his fellows of the slum. Of course, as already stated, no 
feeling of inferiority should arise in the child’s mind about 
his particular dialect. The pronunciation of jfi, nr, eu, p, <r, 
SOT, WOT and p have to be drilled by phonetic exercises sung 
as chorus. It is very unfortunate that sanctions even edu¬ 
cated people holding the highest degrees should not know 
the correct pronunciation of these letters. Phonetics is 
the first and most important chapter in any grammar wor¬ 
thy of that name. The ancient grammarians like Tolkap- 
piyar have realised the necessity for phonetic training, for 
it is the first subject that they teach, though as our mis¬ 
fortune will have it, this healthy training was given up 
in later times. 


The next thing to be done is to allow the child freely 
to talk. There is no use of interfering with the free flow 
of speech except by way of appreciation and by way of 
carrying on the conversation in the same way as the mother 
does, where what we call the subjective language and rela¬ 
tive phrases come into full play. When the child is ner¬ 
vous of speaking out, correcting it at every step will only 
seal Its mouth for all time to come. “ Watering pot is more 
useful than the pruning fork ”. Therefore the wise teacher 
knows when to smile and when to frown with a great con¬ 
fidence m time, curing the linguistic aberrations. There¬ 
fore what IS important is that the child should begin to 
talk however incorrect that speech may be. The Slav 
proverb has it » Tko Zelidobro Govoriti Mora Natu Cati ’• 
(i.e.) whoever wants to speak well, must murder the Ian- 

;'The man who haa kUIed a thousand ia haU a 
doctor , so says the Tamil proverb. 

ful the grammar at this stage is positively harm¬ 

ful and hence Herbert Spencer condemns the intensely 
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stupid custom of the teaching of grammar to children. The 
grammatical rules only detract the child’s attention from 
the meaning. Therefore one must cry with Jesperson 
“ Away with lists and rules. Practise what is right, and 
again and again". 

In the school the pupils are doing active and passive 
work. Palmer has insisted on the training of the sub¬ 
conscious. 

There is a formless stage followed by a stage of sys¬ 
tem and co-ordination in the mental development of the 
child. Nature does not believe in economy. Soon after 
the development of the stage of system, lecirning ought to 
be treated as an art aiming at an economy of effort. Art 
and nature thus combined become infallible. 

But what is the kind of teaching which one indulges 
in ? A text book is usually prescribed and all kinds of 
studies are carried on with the help of that one Bible of 
the class. Every sentence is torn to bits. The child is 
given no time to enjoy the reading ; in between the expla¬ 
nations the child has to write sentences of its own, apart 
from answering questions. Michael West has proved the 
necessity for teaching (1) Speaking, (2) Reading, (3) Oral 
composition, and (4) Written composition, as four different 
units. These are four distinct arts and have to be culti¬ 
vated as such. Unfortunately this epoch-making disco¬ 
very has not been utilised to the fullest extent in Tamil 
land. It is only when this system is followed that the child 
can become interested, in understanding and expressing, 
and thus gaining pleasure. 

Palmer has again emphasised the principles of segre¬ 
gation with teaching of language. “ In order to exclude 
confusion and misunderstanding during the initial period 
of conscious study, the phonetic orthographic, etymological, 
semantic and ergon i£_aspects of language must be segre¬ 
gated from eacEiother and taught independently. In the 
process of subconscious study and in the later periods of 
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conscious study that segregation is neither possible nor 
desirable This suggestion is given for the teaching of 
a foreign language and can be followed only in the higher 
grades. Too sharp a distinction however ought not be 
made between grammar and other linguistic usages. Gram¬ 
matical rules of general application may serve to secure 
their observation. Co-ordination has it.s own place in the 
educational system as much as segregation. Grammar 
groups, compares and, when the child’s mind is properly 
developed, makes one consciously observe and understand 
the linguistic phenomena which have become already 
known and assimilated unconsciously by the student. What 
is wanted is not the rules of grammar should be learnt by 
rote but the linguistic sense or the feel, which the Germans 
call the “ sprachgefuhl ” should be developed. The child¬ 
ren should be given plenty of material to imitate not in 
a disconnected way unconnected with life ; and the gram¬ 
matical conscience will be developed unconsciously. 


When the memorising of the sutrams is condemned. 
It is not because that one is against the past; for the past 
hv^ in the present, more than anywhere else, in language. 
It IS an irrational method. The sutrams are mnemonic 
formulae. They ought not to be looked upon as divine 
revelations, self-explanatory and coercive. One must not 
forget usage is the real sanction behind these grammatical 
rules. Nor is getting by heart to be condemned as intrin¬ 
sically criininal. “Learning by heart is the basis of all 
linguistic study ; for, every sentence ever uttered or writ¬ 
ten by anybody has either been learnt by heart in its 
entirety or else has been composed (consciously or sub¬ 
consciously) from smaller units each of which must at 
one time have been learnt by heart’’—(Palmer). Without 
enjoyment of literature is reduced to its 

^bTe Xoh i. multiplication 

^ memorised, but, all in the course of 

thrmulf''?^®;- '^'th reference to 

the multiplication table itself. Drilling has therefore a 
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place and it must be done with a completeness worthy 
of the study. It must be done so thoroughly that the child 
understands it fully. Grammatical practices merely jor 
the sake of grammar without any ulterior literary or lin¬ 
guistic purpose is positively harmful. Often one gets a 
satisfactory result in the drill work, but the result is unfor¬ 
tunately not carried to the actual speaking or writing. Such 
drills divorced from actual linguistic practice have to be 
completely eschewed. 

All the objections to the teaching of grammar have 
arisen because of its dictatorial attitude, of its hairsplitting 
and meaningless distinctions, its wrong application of the 
classical rules to the living language, the distaste for any 
study of literature which it engenders, the hollowness of 
its exclusive claim to a mental discipline, its futility as 
a guide to correct speech and writing, and its pretensions 
as the true keeper of the linguistic conscience. Therefore 
the grammarians of the present day, have scaled down 
their claim to an acceptable minimum. The magical pro¬ 
perties of the grammatical rule which when once discover¬ 
ed was supposed to safeguard the learner from further 
error are admitted to be superstitions. Modern Grammar 
points out only very simple and clear distinctions. Multi¬ 
tudinous exercises arc avoided. Grammar is said to encou¬ 
rage mental discipline not standing alone but along with 
many other subjects of study. In.stcad of insisting upon 
its indispensability, grammarians are satisfied with the plea 
that formal grammar is not after all completely useless ; 
it at least helps one to have a connected idea about lan¬ 
guage. It is conceded that the rules of grammar should 
be taught only in the higher grades. Co-ordination in lin¬ 
guistic studies is now insisted on. Terms such as subject, 
predicate and object which are comprehensive and inte¬ 
resting to children to discern, need alone be taught, and 
even then, as and when they are required for a correct 
understanding and appreciation of a speech or a writing, 
through an analysis of a live speech. 
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Of the heuristic, inductive and deductive methods, it 
is now agreed that the most effective method under parti¬ 
cular circumstances should be used without giving up the 
practice method. It is no longer logic but psychology that 
guides the teaching of grammar. Language is a living 
thing, dealing with real things and a right understanding 
of the nature of language is necessary to lay down the 
right principles of study. Grammar is therefore no longer 
our dictator but our servant helping the building up of 
a standard judgement. It is granted by the modern gram¬ 
marians that reflective analytical knowledge of the mother 
tongue is being built up as a factor in writing and reading. 
An accumulation of grammatical facts in such studies 
kindles a natural interest in words, their life, their com¬ 
position and their varying colour of connotation and deno¬ 
tation ; and when once that interest is kindled, the ana¬ 
tomy and physiology of language becomes a fascination 
(Wyatt, Chubb, Carpenter, Baker and Scott). 


Therefore modern grammar is expected to be a natural 
grammar without tears. Gouin’s grammatical method is 
an example. In spite of this, the very name of grammar 
has become repulsive. “But cannot even Dame Gram¬ 
matical be made attractive to the minds of the young ? ” 
a.sks Karl Breul and answers “ I think she can and I have 
no doubt that everything depends on the way in which a 
teacher introduces her to the children”. The playway 
method has revolutionised education in these institutions 
where it is followed. Mr. Cook's book has become a classic. 
Mn Ryeburn in his book has worked out an interesting 
and practical scheme of graded linguistic games for Indian 
conditions. He has provided for the Hide and Seek, Card 
games. Telegram, Matching and Completion games, Choice 
games. Word building and Sentence building games and 

a host of other games which will all sustain the interest 
Of children. 


Palmer gives various interesting exercises and games, 
one of which the Living ergonics is really an interesting 
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dramatic hit. It is now agreed that sentence must be taught 
as a imit and that various model sentences should be learnt 
as so many frame works in which other words or phrases 
should be fixed in, by what is now familiar to every tea¬ 
cher as the substitution method. Every model sentence 
is then enacted, each pupil playing in the appointed order, 
the role of a part of speech therein, coming in with his 
smaller or larger groups of phrases and clauses. When 
each pupil will recite his or her special word and go on 
substituting, after every act of a sentence is finished. In 
spite of Jesperson’s Analytical Syntax and Palmer’s book 
emphasising the ergonics, no attempt has been made to 
prepare an ergonic chart for Tamil. 

Though the whole programme for the linguistic games 
had been completelj’’ chalked out, in all its detail, by these 
eminent writers, whose books are familiar to every teacher 
worthy of the name, very few institutions in Tamil land 
can boast of following this playway method. The great 
problem is to conquer the apathy of the teacher. Mental 
tests have rarely been used for purposes of diagnosis and 
prognosis, 

“ Linguists no longei dream themselves as arbiters of 
speech but simply recorders of usage”—(Whitney). Not 
even satisfied with this, Ballard and others who are anxious 
that the language should be stopped from changing for 
the worse, feel that this can be done successfully, only, 
when the science of composition takes the place of gram¬ 
mar. Tolkappiyar had already paved the way for this. 
His book cannot be looked upon as grammar or vyakarana, 
it can be described only as a treatise on the science and 
art of composition and literary appreciation. Therefore 
it ought not to be difficult to follow this path, for any dili¬ 
gent student of Tamil who has undergone any useful course 
in Tolkappiyam. Tiruvalluvar when he speaks of (eluttu) 
as the eye, must have had this art and science of compo¬ 
sition in his mind. 
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Merely listening to the word of a teacher is not enough ; 
one has to learn by doing. The Play way education, the Pro¬ 
ject Method and the Dalton Plan are therefore very impor¬ 
tant Mutual discussions among students, the practical use 
of things learnt for instance in teaching to others makes 
one’s education perfect, according to the views held by 
the. ancient Tamilians, as is made clear by the following 
verses . 


arLfSlujemsu cStsmiaojirs Oarrsift^Lb 
ian'fD*»./D6U6i)^ ij/D/D6u,g)(5Lb 
^aiaSlSfeorujfrarr Oirnr® uuSeu 6uein<z £p0«(r«i) 
Qa^ojeSi^^soiinju c 9 (QjQ 5 )( 5 «/r^ii) 

SOiLDIU^ L/6U601LD LDir6oijrL^60)l_^^rrub. 

“If a 'student grasps what all the leachei has taught 
he will have command only over 25% , if he moves in 
addition with other students thirsting for knowledge he 
gams a further 25% and when he successfully teaches he 
gams the remaining 50% and his erudition becomes then 
flawless and great ’’ 

Students should be given more responsibility, and 
greater initiative should be encouraged The science of 
composition has to take all these truths into consideration 
According to Ballard, the function of the oral composition 
lesson IS to tram for public speaking and public debate 
Who can deny the importance of public speaking in this 
age of Democracy Any camp file will open one’s eyes 
to the immense possibilities in a child approached in the 
proper way. 

The making of a writer ought to be the next great 
aim of education We perfect ourselves by correctly 
expressing our thoughts But today it is not so much the 
creative inspiration as the examination fever that is the 
characteristic feature of the class room Few teachers 
have learnt the art of the new examiner The child has 
to write a composition on the spur of the moment, with¬ 
out striking out any letter The composition has to come 
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out of the young brain as perfect as Minerva coming 
out of the head of Jupiter. Even a Shakespeare and a 
Newman will be condemned as dullards by our pedagogues. 
Ballard therefore speaks of the “ art to blot ” and empha¬ 
sises preparation, revision and self-criticism. The truth 
of this point of view can be verified by any one who cares 
to go through a manuscript class magazine of any school, 
as contrasted with ordinary student exercise books, con¬ 
taining interesting tit-bits, short stories, descriptions of 
camp fires, occasional poems in popular tunes, caricatures 
and pictures, all neatly and elegantly done and thus reveal¬ 
ing what can be done when once the interests of the child¬ 
ren are aroused. That is how creative art is developed. 
There is here no spirit of competition which rules our 
world ; it is all a co-operative effort of the New Age. 

Sir Philip Hartog therefore rightly condemns the pre¬ 
sent unnatural educational formula of writing anything 
about something for anybody which therefore supplies no 
incentive to write. Writing is both a record and a me.isage 
and therefore the first principle of Hartog is that the writer 
must have the audience in his mind. The second principle 
is that a skeleton should be prepared before writing the 
essay. The third principle is that the child should mark 
its exercises after discussion with the teacher. Thus the 
creative and critical faculties are developed along v/ith the 
grammatical conscience without any exercises in formal 
grammar. “ The habit of mental alertness and vigilance 
so engendered is of vital importance in a democ-rac-y ” 
— (Ballard). It is in this spirit that the old Tamil poem 
speaks of this art of composition leading on to the greatest 
Freedom. 



The First books printed 
in Tamil 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM. 

The establishment of schools and the introduction of 
printing was part of the educational programme of the 
European missionaries who entered India and Ceylon in 
the sixteenth century. Many of the leading mission¬ 
aries in the sixteenth century, like Francis Xavier, 
were scholars who had been educated at the univer¬ 
sities of Europe, at Paris, Coimbra, Salamanca and Rome, 
and came from countries which had felt the impact of the 
Renaissance and the revival of learning ; and hence we find 
them introducing into India and Ceylon educational 
methods and techniques which were current in the Europe 
of their day. Such, for instance, were the founding of 
schools, both for religious and secular instruction, and the 
recruitment, training and financing of catechists and 
teachers, and the language methods they adopted for 
mastering spoken and written Tamil. One of the pioneer 
foreign scholars, Henrique Henriques (1520-1600), the first 
known European to have initiated a scientific study of the 
Tamil language and to have written copiously in Tamil 
even proposed the erection of a Tamil University at Mannar 
or Punnakayil as early as circa 1560.* The work of these 
leading missionaries was not confined to exclusive educa¬ 
tional methods ; they made great use of the popular media 
of mstruction that are the theatre and the printed word.* 

of ^ propagation 

spite of wha t has been said at times to minimise the value 

oar. Vol. 1 . Pre« 
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of their contribution to Indian letters and to typography 
because their motive was religious preaching, the contribu¬ 
tion of missionaries to educational methods, to linguistics 
and language study, to lexicography, and to literature has 
not been as yet adequately assessed in the overall history 
of learning in India and Ceylon.* Because their motive 
was the propagation and the preservation of a particular 
religion, their contribution to education and literature is 
not to be underestimated. 

The introduction of printing into India was itself 
of great educational and social significance. In 1556 the 
Jesuits in Goa opened the first printing press in India with 
Latin types brought from Europe.* But during this period 
the Goa press did its printing in Latin and Portuguese. 
The first Tamil booklet, however, appeared in Lisbon in 
the year 1554, two years before the printing press was 
introduced into India. The Roman script was used through¬ 
out the booklet to reproduce Tamil texts. The first known 
Tamil types were cast in the year 1577 at Goa but they 
were obviously not satisfactory, and hence a second and 
satisfactory attempt at casting Tamil types was made in 
Quilon in the year 1578, and a book of prayers and cate¬ 
chetical instructions printed in Quilon on 20th October 
1578. With this booklet of 16 pages entitled Doctrina 
Christam or Tamhiran Vanakkavi (^lii^iriTeaT susooTaayi)), 
Tamil became the first Indian and Ceyionese~language in 
which books were printed. 

The establishment of the printing presses and the 
publication of these books were occasions for a justi¬ 
fiable pride in the Tamil districts. The Tamil Christians 
of the Fishery Coast contributed very liberally to the 
establishment of the first printing presses,* and the first 

a AMERIGO CORTEZ PINTO, Da famosa Arte da Imprimissao, 
esp. p. 297 IT., Editora *' Ulisseia" Lamitada, Lisbon, 1948. 

3 .GEORG SCHURHAMMEK. S. J., G. W. COTTRELL, JR., The 
First Printing in Indie Characters,- pp. 147-160, in Harvard Lib¬ 
rary BuUetin, Vol. VL No. 2, Spring, 1952. 

* P. 150. 
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books were received with great wonder, and bought 
and treasured both by Christians and non-Christians. 
An Indian poet even celebrated in verse the achieve¬ 
ments of the invention which printed and multiplied books.® 
These facts which are gathered from the Jesuit letters and 
Francisco de Sousa’s Oriente Conquistado find a singular 
confirmation in the Preface to the Tamil Doctrina Christam 
printed in Cochin in 1579. The Preface is written in the 
name of the missionaries of the Fishery Coast and addressed 
to the Christians of the Fishery Coast as well as to other 
Christians whose language is Tamil. “ You have desired 
to have several books which will teach you and your des¬ 
cendants the path to heaven and therefore you have 
contributed large sums of money towards the press. 
Therefore we are giving you this book as a gift. Because 
you spent large sums of money and established a press 
you have gained respect and praise before the world ” : 

au>SOT^Qj065r«C!P^60dF«6mi_T6B«dFdS6UQ16lf);gff«OCTrUja-6ro<Su51(S)66I 

jB;®uau(r^^«Upyjja®a@^OaB(r6roi_ajn-a5Qifrsai_ai_rrLeQ6OT« 

CiP^w soajstfl^^aia^* eoBn_rr«^6iS)^^^(g)a«ua‘ rhieojaiumiSir « 

iq(ipaso(r«/ryp6oru/r«uOu/a/!JifdB06rr 


passage shows to some extent that punctuation 
and dots above mute consonants had not come into use, 
and the script reforms of Beschi were yet to be made The 
orthography of the period may be seen from the printed 

nTmlri! -on-ChristiaL had 

learne^mL rf n"' ^^e books ; some of their 

earn^ed men had collaborated with the European author 

piont'SrT orthis elX 

pione er Ch ristian literature in Tamil.® ^ 

5 FRANCISCO DE~SoijSA --- 

Chnsto pelos Padres de ComtxinhM 

Goa, Vol II. pp 256-257 Lishon ^ Provincta de 

. ” Jp S?! 

Chrutam, Cochin. 1579: 
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The date of the mtioduction of printing in the Tamil 
country is rather sigmficcint when considered wifh other 
comparable dates. The first printing by Europeans in China 
was m 1584 and in Japan in 1590 , in the Philippines in 
1593 The first printed book which has come to light from 
the New World is a Doctmia m Spanish, Quichua and 
Aymara printed in Lima, Peru, in 1584, though a Doctnna 
in Aztec and Spanish of which no specimen has yet been 
found, IS believed to have been printed in Mexico City 
in 1539 The first printing for an African language seems 
to have been done for Congolese in 1624 and on the same 
lines as the Tamil Brochure (Cartilha) prmted in Lisbon 
in the year 1554 Russia printed its first book in 1563 , 
Constantinople had its first press in 1727 , and Greece in 
1821 Thus the Tamil printed books of the 16th century 
seem to be the earliest samples of printing along Western 
lines undertaken outside of the European continent and 
its immediate neighbourhood ’ 


The Four Prinied Copies 


There has been and continues to be a great deal of 
conjecture and confusion about the character and content 
of the first books printed m an Indian language and about 
the dates and the location of the first presses on Indian 
soil Now, however, after the finding and identification of 
four specimen copies of Tamil publications printed in the 


7 


wir^ssifi^reDai Q^ireniQ ^t^jpiaer 

«/jnrio«) ^(SusQLDAarii ”■ 

Preface to Flos Sanctorum 1586 " agora nuevamente cn estc 

ano di 86 se itnpnmio esto libro di la vida de los sanctos las 
quales commumqui con algunos naturales que saben y entienden 
biea esta lengua, y porque estas vidas saliesscn bien apuradas 
gaste en las tresladar en esta lengua mas de tres anos 


See references to early printing m the works quoted abow ^ 
AMEBICO CORTEZ PINTO. Da. famosa Arte, and GEORG 
SCHURHAMMER and G W COTTRELL, The first jmntinB m 
Indu, characters, oe.ct S H STEINBERG. F.^ hundred veer* 
of PrxnHnff Penguins Ltd. Harmondsworth M'ddleseic (Eng- 
land). 1855 The Welsh Bible was printed in 1588 and the first 
book in Irish was published in 1571 
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sixteenth century more precise data is available regarding 
the place of printing, their authorship and the circumstan¬ 
ces of their composition. 


1. Cartilha: pp. 38, Germano Galhardo, Lisbon, 11th 
February, 1554. 


The entire title of the brochure as it appears in the 
title page is “ Cartilha che conle breuemente ho q todo 
Christo done apreder pera sua saluacam, A qual el rey 
Dom Joham lorcero desto nomc nosso senhor mandou 
imprimir e lingoa Tamui c Portugues co ha decraracam do 
Tamul por cima de vermelho ”. “ Brochure which contains 
in brief all that a Christian should know for his salvation 
and which our lord the King Dom John the third of that 
name ordered to be printed in the Tamil language and in 
Portuguese with the Tamil meaning printed above in red 


This particulai’ copy which is now kept in an iron safe 
of the Ethnological Mu.seum of Doctor Leile de Vasconcellos 
at Belem, Lisbon, originally belonged to the Library of 
the Carthusian mona.stery of Scala Cadi of Evora The 
copy was presented to the Library by the Jesuit Theotonio 
de Braganca (1536-1602) a distinguished scholar who was 
born in Coimbra, educated in Rome and Paris and who a.s 
Archbish^ of Evora founded this Carthusian monastery 
v-cala Coeh in 1598. A handwritten note on the copy 

rlrU ,?- gift to the 

When later the monastery was dis- 

for af th” ^he Torre do Tombo. 

for at the beginning of the twentieth century it was in 

Ill'mo^.^B Cnrtuxa dc Scala Caoh'de*- 

nimo ct Revmo Sor D. Theotonio dc * 

^ Sr. 
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In 1948 this copy received publicity by the prominence 
it received in a work on the history of printing m Portugal. 
Amenco Cortez Pinto was gathering material for his work 
Da jamosa Arte da Impiimissao when he happened to 
mention to Professor Manuel Heleno, the present directoi 
of the Ethnological Museum of Belem that he had not come 
across a rare sample of printing which was mentioned in 
ancient bibliographies like Innocencio da Silva's Biblio- 
graphia Lusitana but which even the ancient bibliographers 
had not seen Professor Heleno invited him to see the copy 
of a rare book he had in the non safe of his museum and 
the identification was made Cortez Pinto has devoted a 
few pages to the desciiption of this unique specimen and 
has reproduced in colour four pages of this booklet 
A manuscript copy of this brochure is said to be in the 
municipal library of Oporto 

The present writer examined the copy during a brief 
visit to Lisbon in June, 1954, but did not take very detailed 
notes since he expected photostats to be sent to him of 
the booklet for study So far he has not been successful 
in his attempts to obtain photostats or a microfilm of the 
copy. Even the reproductions in Cortez Pinto s book do 
not do justice to the magnificent specimen of printing and 
language study that is the Tamil Cartilha of 1554 


2 Doct-iina Chribiam en Lmgua Malauar Taviul or 
fiihiSrj-ffsaT aieasTssii), pp 16 , Collegio do Saluador, Quilon, 


20 February, 1577. 


This booklet of prayers and rudiments of the faith 
was entirely unknown to scholars until it was bought by 
Harvard College and a study was published in the Harvard 
Library Bulletin in the spring of 1952 The present writer 


' fico Porluauez Vol II. p 216. Vol VII, pP 433, 434 , ANTONIO 
JOAQUIM ANSELMO. B.blt^a^a 

Portugal no secolo XVI. No 650. Lisbon 1926 AMERKO COR- 
TEZ PINTO. Da famosa ArtCp op cit, pp 357-359 


XVII-XX 

10 ANTONIO JOAQUIM ANSEI^O. ^ obra* impre- 

SOS cm POTtuQOl no secolo XVf. op dt No 650 
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obtained a photostat copy of the booklet by courtesy of 
G. W. Cottrell Jr., Librarian at Harvard. This Harvard 
copy is the earliest example of printing in the characters 
of one of the languages of India and the earliest available 
example of printing executed in India in an Indian 
language. 

The copy was sent from India to Rome and received in 
November, 1579, presumably by Father Pedro de Fonseca, 
S.J. (1527-1599) who was in Rome (1572-81) as Assistant 
for Portugal to the General of the Jesuit Order. A legend 
in ink reads “ Portata dall’India. Hauuta dal pre Fonseca 
del mese di Novembre M.D. LXXIX ”. The copy seems 
to have been in one of the Jesuit Colleges of Siena until 
the suppression of the Jesuit Order in 1773. and then in 
the Fideikommissbibliolhek in Vienna of the Princes of 
Liechtenstein. Recently it passed into the European and 
American book markets and was purchased in January 
1951 for the Harvard College Library from William H. 
Robinson Ltd., of London.” 


3. Doctriva Chxistam : pp. 120, 

1^579^^*° Madre dc Decs, Cochin, 14 November! 

This copy which was in the Library of the Sorbonne 
and bore the stamp »Bibliothequc de I’Universite de 
^ Fr. Robert Streit. O.M.I. in 

Sorhon copy has disappeared from the 

probably misplaced or taken away 
during the second world war. Fortunately, while it was 
yet available at the Sorbonne. a photostat ^opy had been 

rmtrUv on srF Schurhammer. the 

amnonty on St. Francis Xavier and his timec 

^otoslat^y presented by him to Bishop Francis 

booklet. ' 'onwins a description of this 

>» ROBERT STREIT. BibHotheco Missionum. TV, 145. 
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T. Roche, S.J., of Tuticorin who in turn presented it to 
the present writer in 1951. It was this copy which was 
loaned to Harvard for purposes of study and microfilming 
in 1952 and now continues to be in the possession of the 
present writer. 

Copies of this Doctrina were found in circulation in 
South India as late as 1732, for Sartorius, the Danish mis¬ 
sionary, in his Diary for 1732 mentions having seen a copy 
of this book at Pulicat and another at Tranquebar.^® 

4. Flos Sanctorum o Libra de las vidas di algunos santos 
trasladas en lengua malavar, pp. 669, (Tuticorin or 
Punnaikayil), 1586, 

The present writer identified a copy of this book in 
June 1954 in the manuscript section of the Vatican Library. 
Various writers have given different dates for the Flos 
Sanctorum printed in the Fishery Coast, but from the 
ecclesiastical calendar given at the end of the book it may 
be reasonably supposed that it was printed in or before 
1587. The Calendar which gives the dates for Ash Wed¬ 
nesday, Easter Sunday etc., begins with the year 1587 and 
continues on the same page for each successive year until 
1614. The Spanish preface by the author leaves no doubt 
regarding the date since it clearly states that after having 
had some books (algunos libros) printed earlier, finally 
in the year ’86 was printed “ this book of the Lives of the 
Saints The author also says in the same preface that 
he has been working in the Fishery Coast for 37 years. 
Henriques arrived at Goa in 1546 and at the Fishery Coast 
after a year or two. Hence if he had arrived at the Fishery 
Coast in 1548 or 1549, the evidence of the preface tallies. 
The intervening period between the Doctrina of 1579 and 
the Flos Sanctorum of 1587 would have given him suffi¬ 
cient time for the composition and printing of what was 
3 monumental work for its time, a book of 669 pages. 

See C. E K. Wotes tm Early Printed Tamil Bookr, in Indian 
Antiquary. Vol. II (1873), pp. 180-181, and Early Printing in 
India, p. 98. 
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Unfortunately the Vatican copy does not possess the 
title and introductory pages in Tamil which certainly 
should have been in the original copy and which would 
have given the precise dates and place of printing. Instead 
there is a brief introduction and a table of contents in 
Spanish written in ink. These hand-written pages may 
have been substituted in the specimen copy or copies which 
were despatched to Europe. 

The provenance of this Vatican copy is not exactly 
known. Fr. S. G. Perera, S.J., in his Jesuits in Ceylon 
when listing the works of Fr. Henrique Henriques says : 
“ A copy in Tamil of his “ Vitae Christi Domini, Beatissimae 
Virginis et aliorum Sanctorum ” sent to Rome in 1602 is 
now in the “ Bibliotheca Vaticana Fr. S. G. Perera was 
not able to give me the source of this information nor were 
the Vatican Librarians aware of any such title. For certain 
reasons I am disposed to believe that the book mentioned 

^r. S. G. Perera is the Flos Sanctorum under a more 
descriptive title. There is a handwritten note on a fly-leaf 
of this Vatican copy of the Flos Sanctorum : “ se dar alia 
biblioteca Vaticana ”. 


Authorship 

1. Cartilha of 1554 ; 

The prologue of the brochure was written by three 
Indians then living in Lisbon. Tlieir names are given as 
Vicente de Nazareth, Jorge Carvalho, and Thoma da Cruz. 
They were responsible for the translations and translitera¬ 
tion. The usual sources do not furnish any other informa¬ 
tion regarding them. 

Their work, however, according to the prologue, was 
supervised by Fra Joam de Vila de Conde. Fra Joam is 
the renowned Franciscan who was Guardian of the Order 
in Colombo an d who figured prominently in the affairs of 

S. G. PERERA. ThcTesult* in Ceyloji, o.c., p. 15 ?;- 
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Ceylon in the middle of the sixteenth century. That Fra 
Joam was feimiliar with a Tamil milieu is evident from a 
multiplicity of circumstances. He travelled in the Tamil 
parts of Ceylon and India and kept up correspondence with 
missionaries in these parts.” In a speech at the Court of 
Bhuvanaike Bahu (1521-1551), King of Kotte (Ceylon), 
Fra Joam cites the Tirukkural as one of the works with 
which the King and court and he are familiar.” A Tamil 
Christian community among whom the Franciscans worked 
existed in Colombo in the sixteenth century. A Tamil¬ 
speaking Catholic poet living in Colombo composed a prose 
catechism to be chanted and some canticles to be sung 
under the inspiration of Fra Joam, and Fra Joam sent to 
Mannar from Colombo “ a priest of the country well-versed 
in Tamil ” to help Fr. Henriques in the earlier period of 
his Tamil studies.” 


2. The Doctrine Christam (^ihi3ffireir ajeuoraati) of 1577 
was made, as a printed note in Portuguese, says in the 
booklet by Fr. Anrique Anrique 2 (same as Henrique Hen¬ 
riques) of the Society of Jesus and by Father Manuel of 
St. Peter. The latter was evidently a native secular priest 
since he is not designated as belonging to the Society of 
Jesus : Doctrine Christaa tresledada em linqua Tamul 
pello padre Anrique Anriquez de Copanhia de Jesu & pello 
padre Manoel de Sao Pedro. The Tamil title, however, 
bears the sole name of Father Henriques S.J. The omis¬ 
sion of the name of the second author may have been 
rnerely because of the restricted .space available below the 
block on the front page. The Tamil title reads . 


Qsitldu<§j(^uj 0^ 

uir^fituiTT ^^St^rrear eaeysrssLD 


IS 


i« 

17 


p E PIERIS and M.'A. H. FITZLER, Ceylon and Portugal. 
VOI i Veriae der Minor. Le.pzig. 1927; G. SCHURHAM- 

MER, ' Ceylon zu Zeit des konio* Bhuxianaka Banu und Franz 
Xavers. 2 Vols.. Leipzig. 1928. 

PERNAO DE OUEYROZ. The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest 
Of Ce^i^. Book n. P. 241. ColomUo Government Press. 1930. 

S. G. PERERA. The Jesuits In Ceylon, o.c., passim. 
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In today’s characters and mode of writing it should read : 

O«frii>U( 0 ( 6 ^iu 0^ suswasuSew uir^fiiuirgr 

^iBn^Qeo i3fl^Q^(ifi0ear ^liiSirrrear 6us9ar<x<XLb 

No information other than that provided in the note 
on authorship is available about Fr. Manuel of St, Peter. 
He was obviously one of the Tamil-speaking secular priests 
who since the coming of the Portuguese were being trained 
at Goa and then sent back to their districts of origin. One 
of Father Henrique’s helpers in the study of Tamil and 
in the composition of his books was Father Pero Luis, S.J., 
the first Brahmin to become a Jesuit. His name, however, 
does not occur as a joint-author in any of the printed books 
which are available to us. 


It is suggested that this Quilon Catechism of 1578 is 
basically the Catechism which St. Francis Xavier had 
earlier prepared in Portuguese (1542) and in Tamil (1544) 
and which in turn had been prepared by St. Francis Xavier 
on the Doctrina published by Joam de Barros in Portugal 
(1539). If that be so, it should have been subject to exten¬ 
sive revision both by Francis Xavier and subsequently by 
Father Henriques.*® 


Father Henrique Henriques, S.J., the principal com¬ 
piler of the Tamil books published in the 16th century was 
a student of law at the University of Coimbra when he 
joined the Society of Jesus in 1545 at the age of about 25. 
He reached Goa in 1546 and the following year was sent 
to the Fishery Coast. On the advice of Francis Xavier 
he set himself to the study of the Tamil language “ day 
and night ” as he says. From his first days on the Fishery 
Coast (at Tuticorin and Punnaikayil) he commenced a 
systematic study of the Tamil language modelled on the 
Latin Grammar of Joam de Barros, and as early as 1552 
compiled a Tamil Grammar in Portuguese which he sent 


l» GEORG SCHURHAMMER and G. W. COTTRELL j5~ 
first printing In Jndic character*, o.c., p. 157 . ’ ' 


The 
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to Rome with a request that it be printed. He was resi¬ 
dent at Mannar from 1561 to 1564 and baptized a chieftain 
from Trincomalie whom the Portuguese intended to put 
on the throne of Jaflfna. He took pleasure in meeting 
Hindus and Moslems and in discoursing with them on reli¬ 
gious matters, as well as in consulting non-Christian 
learned men regarding the style and language of his Tamil 
manuscripts. Besides the three books mentioned in this 
article, he repeatedly says in his letters that he was com¬ 
piling for print— 

(a) A Grammar of the Tamil language. 

(b) A Vocabulary of Tamil words and terms. 

It is not yet precisely known how many of his books 
were printed in the 16th century. In his preface to the 
Flos Sanctorum he says that before 1586 “ algunos libros ” 
(some books) had been published in Tamil.*® 

3. Doctrina Christam aiemraaih) Cochin, 

1579. 

This book in the authentic style of a catechism with 
questions and answers is the translation into Tamil of the 
Portuguese work of Marcos Jorge, S.J., a very popular 
catechism which was first published in Lisbon in 1566 and 
which continued to be the standard of its type until it was 
supplanted early in the seventeenth century by the 
Doctrina of St. Robert Bellarmine. The Preface states 
that the learned Marcos Jorge of the Society of Jesus pub¬ 
lished this catechism and since then Christians both in 
Portugal and other kingdoms have benefited by it to a 
great extent. That the Tamil-speaking Christians might 
derive the same benefits, this book was being published 
in Tamil. 

19 For particulars regardine Fr. Henriques, see Monumenta HUto- 
rica Societatis lesu, lOSEPHUS WICKI, Documenta Jndica in 
which the letters of H. Henriques arc reproduced. See also 
XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, Tamil Manuscripts in European 
Libraries, in Tomil Culture, Vol. Ill (1954), pp. 219-220, and 
BSOAS, Vol. ni. p. 147. 
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This translation of Marcos Jorge came to be used very 
widely in India and Ceylon. Catechetical instruction was 
imparted in a very thorough manner by the Jesuits in 
JaSna in the seventeenth century so that it was said that 
the children in the mission of Jaffna were “ the best 
instructed in the whole of the East Copies of the Tamil 
catechism were obviously used there in 1644 when Figu- 
reydo wrote : “ They are all so well instructed by our 
Fathers that there is scarcely a boy or a girl who does not 
know the catechism thoroughly, besides the whole book of 
Marcos Jorge which has been translated into their 
language 

4. Flos Sanctorum, 1586 : 

The handwritten preface in Spanish found in the 
Vatican copy of the Flos Sanctorum gives many interesting 
details regarding the authorship of this work. Since it 
was not necessary for this new community of Christians 
to have a very elaborate and complete “ Lives of Saints ”, 
Father Henriques chose those lives which seemed most 
relevant to a new Christian community. Hence he trans¬ 
lated part of the Flos Sanctorum of the Friar Diego del 
Rosario and part of the Flos Sanctorum of Lipomani and the 
Lives of the Apostles by Perion. He also added, where 
it seemed relevant, reflections and obsorvation.s suited to 
the readers. He had laboured 37 years among those who 
spoke Tamil and had written “ algunos libros ” which after 
approval had been printed. Finally in 1586 he was pub¬ 
lishing the Flos Sanctorum after having worked at it for 
more than three years. In revising it he had consulted 
‘algunos naturales que saben y entienden bien esta 
lengua” (“some natives well-versed in this language”). 

Details are available regarding the primary sources of 
the Flos Sanctorum. Friar Diego del Rosario published in 
Coimbra in 1577 a revised version of his Historia das vidas 
e feitos hero ycos e ohra s insignes do s sanctos, com muitos 

S. G. PERERA, TTie Jesuits in Ceylon, o.c., p. 157 . 
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sermoes e praticas spirituals que servem a muytas festas 
do anno. This revised edition should have been available 
to Father Henriques. The second work which he used was 
the Sanctorum priscorum patrum vitae centum sexaginta 
tres, one of the first scientific volumes of hagiography. 
The author was Luigi Lippomano, an Italian, who published 
this work of eight volumes, first in Venice in 1551 and then 
in Rome in 1560. The third work he mentions in the Pro¬ 
logue is De rebus gestis vitisque Apostolomni liber com¬ 
piled by the French Benedictine, Joachim Perion, and 
published in Paris in 1551.*' 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. Cartilha of 1554. 

Page 1 : Title page with the coat of arm-? of King Joaro III. 

Pages 2-3 ; Prologue by the three Tamil Christians. 

Page 4 : Indications regarding transliteration and the pho¬ 
netic peculiarities to be observed in the pronunciation 
and accentuation of Tamil in Roman script. 

Pages 6-34 ; Per signum Sanctae Crucis, the Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria, Credo (Apostles Creed), The Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the Commandments of the Church, ^e 
Seven Capital Sins, the Seven Capital Virtues, the 
Confiteor, the Prayers at the Foot of the 
other important responses of the Mass (these la.st are 
printed only in Latin). 

End : “ The present work was printed by order of the 

King Our Lord in the very noble and ever loyal city 

of Lisbon and seen by the holy of 

Germane Galhardo, printer to His Highness. 2nd of 

February, 1554. Laus Deo. 

The method employed in this brochure of a trilinear 
printing of the Romanised Tamil version, the Portuguese 
version, and a word to word Portuguese rendering corres¬ 
ponding to the Romanised Tamil version has been praised 
as the first introduction in print of such an effective metho 

—r;—-IrlS-pPM WICKI O '■ Flos Sanctorum ” do P. H. HenriQua, 

21 See JOSEPH WI^CK Tamul em 1586. in BvUetin do Instituto 
Impresso no Linffua Tomui ™ . 

WflSco da Gama, No. 73 (1956), pp. 43 , 

10 
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in foreign language study. Further, the printing in two 
colours in order to facilitate quick comprehension of the 
meaning of the Tamil version through the corresponding 
Portuguese words printed in red above the Tamil version 
is again a novel didactic introduction for its time** — an 
anticipation of Comenius by a hundred yesirs. The 
Romanised Tamil version is printed in black in large type ; 
below the Romanised Tamil version is the Portuguese 
version in black but in smaller type, and above the Roma¬ 
nised Tamil version is a word for word Portuguese render¬ 
ing of the Tamil text. 

2. The Doctriva Chrisiam oj 1578 is printed in Tamil 
and shows that doctrinal and liturgical material has 
been added to what was the content of missionary instruc¬ 
tion about 1554. It consists of 16 pages of conventional 
octavo. 

Pane 1 : Title in Povtugucbc and Tamil and woodcut ol 
the Holy Trinity worshipped by saints and martyrs. 

Page 2 : Note legarding authorship and transliteration of 
foreign words. 

Pages 3-14: Per signum sanctae crucis. Credo, The Ten 
Commandments, the Commandments of the Church, 
Pater Nosier. Ave Maria, Salve Regina, Confitcor, The 
Articles of Faith. The Capital Sins, The Works of 
Mercy (Corporal and Spiritual), The Five Senses The 
Theological Virtue.*:. The Cardinal Virtues, The Enemies 
of the Soul, The Last Things. The Eight Beatitudes. 
These different titles arc prominently printed in Portu- 
guese. 

Page 15 : Contains a note of typographical interest. It is 
a type-specimen page of which the first lines reproduce 
specimens of Tamil types, 7 vowels, aj and 94 con¬ 
sonants, and vowel-consonants cast in Goa in 1557. The 
latter half of the page reproduces eight vowels, aj and 
J16 consonants, vowel-consonants, and double con¬ 
sonants. These consonants are followed by a line of 
Tamil numerals from one to ten and the symbols for one 
hundred and one thousand. 

CORTEZZJa Arte da Imprimis, 
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These types are said in the last page to have been cast in 
Quilon in 1579 and are the types used for this Doctrina 
Christam. The types cast in Quilon are executed with 
greater skill, are more numerous and more precise than the 
Goa types. The Quilon prefers to “Si” which is found 
in the Goa type. No work, however, printed in the Goa 
type has come to light. This page shows the advance in 
technique made within a year in the art of casting Tamil 
types. 


3. Doctrina Christam {Sf<fl 0 jStLiireaf} ojcaarAsih) of 1579 con¬ 
sists of 120 pages. 

The front page contains a large block of the traditional 
Jesuit Abbreviation of IHS with rays emanating from the 
circle containing the letters. The title has changed from 
Tavibiran Vanakkam. (God worship) to Krisitiani Vanak- 
kam (Christian worship) which is certainly an improve¬ 
ment. 


Page ii (unnumbered) ; Contains a note in Portuguese on 
the author, place of printing, etc. 


Introduction. 

The significance of the name Christian, pp. 1-6. 
The significance of the Holy Cross, pp. G-12. 
The Pater Noster, pp. 12-22. 

The Ave Mana, pp. 22-27. 

The Salve Regina, pp- 27-35. 

The Credo, pp. 36-42. 

The Articles of Faith,.pp. 42-58. 

The Commandments of God, pp. 58-74. 

The Commandments of Holy Mother the 
Church, pp. 74-86. 

Chapter X ; The Seven Capital Sins, pp. 86-96. 

Chapter XI; The Seven Sacraments, pp. 97-103. 

Chapter XII : The Works of Mercy (Spiritual and 

ral) and the Theological Virtues, Cardinal Virtues, Th 
Eight Beatitudes, The Confiteor, pp. 103-12. 

The book ends with a square IHS Hlock around which arc 
printed the words : iiiriMSeoeoir u)O«u/r(!5.30 c50L./Dasu(r 


Pages lii-vi 
Chapter I : 
Chapter II : 
Chapter III ; 
Chapter IV : 
Chapter V : 
Chapter VI : 
Chapter VII ; 
Chapter VIII 
Chapter IX 
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4. Flos Sanctorum : 

While the other three publications limit themselves 
to the prayers and the articles of faith and the ex¬ 
planation. of basic doctrines, the Flos Sanctorum represents 
the more ambitious attempt to publish in Tamil a sustained 
work of considerations of the principal mysteries arid 
feasts, and the lives of the principal saints of the Church’s 
Calendar. As a single work of considerations on the prin¬ 
cipal feasts of the year, it does not seem that this work of 
669 pages has been greatly surpassed in Catholic Tamil 
Literature during the last four hundred years. 

The Tamil title page and the contents in Tamil are 
not to be found in the Vatican copy. There are, however, 
four pages of a handwritten introduction in Spanish and 
the table of contents in Spanish. Since the first page of 
the Tamil text has the Arab numeral “ 8 ” printed in a 
corner, it is probable that seven pages of printed introduc¬ 
tory matter preceded the text. 

The following is a table of contents prepared by the 

writer from the titles and other data furnished in the 
book. 


Janttary ; 

the Circumcision (pp. 1-6) ; The Feast ol 

VinrtlJf Sebastian (12-28) : St. 

Vincent (28-34) ; St. Ignatius of Antioch (34-41). 

February : 

The .f’east of the Purification of Mary (pp. 41-48) • St 

St. Apollonia 

(63-66) , St. Mathias, Apostle (67-69). 

Morcfc : 


St. Benedict of Nursia (pp. 70-85) • 
Annunciation (85-93). ’ 


The Feast of the 


April; 

St. Mary of Egypt (pp. 93-108) ; St. Thadeus (109-112). 
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May: 

St. Philip, Apostle (pp. 113-116) ; St. James the Less 
(117-121) ; The Finding of the Holy Cross (122-128). 

June: 

St. Anthony of Padua (pp. 129-146) ; St. Paulinus of 
Nola (147-151) ; St. Sophia (151-156) ; St. John the 
Baptist (157-165) ; St. Peter the Apostle (165-181) ; 
St. Paul the Apostle (181-205). 

July : 

St. Felicity and her Seven Children (pp. 205-208) ; St. 
Alexis (209-218) ; St. Margaret (218-224) ; St. Eusta- 
chius (224-234) ; St. Mary Magdalene (234-241) ; St. 
Christina (242-246) ; St. James Major (246-258) ; St. 
Chrysostom (258-263) ; The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
(265-271). 

August: 

St. Dominic (pp. 272-287) ; St. Mary of Snows (287- 
291) ; St. Lawrence (291-301) ; The Feast of the 
Assumption (301-307) ; St. Bernard (307-315) ; St. 
Bartholomew Ap. (315-321) ; St. Gunasius (322-326) ; 
St. Augustine of Hippo (326-333). 

September: ^ 

The Nativity of the B.V.M. (333-341) ; St. Hadrian 
(341-352) ; St. Eugenia (352-364) ; The Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross (364-369) ; St. Mathew Ap. and Evan¬ 
gelist (369-375) ; St. Michael Archangel (375-380). 


October : 

St. Jerome (pp. 380-387) : St. Francis of A.ssisi (387- 
406) ; Sts. Simon and Jude Thaddcus (406-414). 

November : 

Feast of All Saints (pp. 414-423) ; All Souls Day (423- 
428) : St. Martin of Tours (429-441) ; St. Cecilia (441- 
452) : St. Catherine of Alexandria (453-465) ; St. 
Andrew (465-482). 

December ; 

St. Nicholas (pp. 482-498) ; St. Lucia (498-504) ; St. 
Thomas Ap. (504-516) ; The Nativity of Our Lord (516- 
524) ; St. Stephen (524-532) ; St. John the Apostle 
(532-545) ; St. Sylvester (545-557). 
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Movable Feasts : 

Ash Wednesday and Lent (pp. 558-565) ; The Passion 
of Our Lord (566-608) ; The Resurrection (609-616) ; 
The Ascension (C16-622) ; Pentecost (623-636) ; Corpus 
Chrisli (636-645) ; Advent (645-651) ; The Last Judge¬ 
ment (652-661). 

List of Holy Days of obligation, and of days of fasting 
and abstinence (pp. 662-666) ; Calendar of Movable 
Feasts from A.D. 1587-1614 (666-669). 

Note : The original has the Tamil numerals printed on each leaf 
in serial order, but not on each page. 

The text of the handwritten Spanish prologue and table of 
contents in the Vatican "Flos Sanctorum". 

Prologo A1 Lector. 

Porque cn c.ste libro sc imprimyo' para los christianos raala- 
varos, que esta'n en la Costa dc la Posquen'a. se imprimio lodo 
cn su Ictra malavar, que los llaman Tamul. Mas para que tam- 
bi'en los que no entienden osta lengua, sepan lo que se contiene 
cn esto libvo, me parecio' hezer csta breve declaracio'n en lin- 
goaje, con los nombres dc las fiestas principales de las quales 
en este libro se trata. Y escogie'ronce e''stas, pareciendo que, 
pucs no podi'umus imprimir por agora todas, e'stas seri'an 
ma's a prepo'sito para aqucHa neuva christiandad. Y trans- 
lada'ronse, parte de Flos Sanctorum del R.'*‘>P.“ Fray Diego del 
Rosario, y parte del R.""® Lipomano y do Joachi'n Perionio en 
las Vidas de los Apo'sloles, anadiendo, en algunas de las dichas 
fiestas, la.s concidcraciones que me parecieron mejores para bien 
y provecho d’acuella christiandad. 

Y antes que esto libro se imprimiesse fue examinado y 
aprovado por cl R."''’Obispo de Cochi'n i y de los senorcs Inqui- 
sidores. 

De treinta y siele anos a esla parte que la saneta obediencia 
me embio^ con otros Padres de la Compani'a, para doctrinar y 
sacramcnlar la dicha christiandad, hize muy grande studio en 
csta lengua con cl desseo que teni'a de ayudar los dichos chris- 
lianos, y con mucho irabajo, por gracia de N.Scnor, llegue' a 
sabcrla muy bicn, de manera que hize una arte en esta lengua. 
Y por parecer del P.® Provincial de la India * se procure' quo 
se hisiesse la imprensa malavar por un Hermano de la Compa- 
ni'a ® que antes de entrar en ella era muy grande official, la 

' D. Mateus de Medina, consecrated bishop of Cochin in 1577” 

*A. Valignano, Provincial de Goa, 1583-1587. 

3 Joao Goncalvos. 
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qual el hizo toda de su mano con mucho trabajo y diligencia. 
Y assi' por orden del mismo Provincial me ocupe' en componer 
algunos libros, los quales despues de aprobados se imprimieron 
en la dicha lengue. Agora nuevamente en este ano de 86 se 
imprimio este libro de la Vida de los Sanctos, las quales com¬ 
munique con algunos naturales quo saben y entienden bien esta 
lengua. Y para que estas vidas saliessen bien apuradas gastc' 
en las Iresladar en esta lengua mas de tres anos, y assi por lo 
que yo entiendo desta lengua, como por lo que disen los natu- 
rales, y tambicn otros Padres de la Compani'a que hisieron grande 
Studio en ella, creo que van sin yerro en la lengua y muy bien 
apuradas, de lo qual sea gloria a N.Senor, como. en cl imprimir 
este libro se preticnde piovecho para la misma christiandad. 

Con esto so ha de advertir que el alfabeto desta lengua mala- 
var Cb muy differente del nuestro y por esso la tabla de los 
dichos Sanctos y fiestas van cn la imprencio'n malavar differente 
desta ncustra. 

Vale 

Enrrique Enrriquez do la Compani'a de Jes'us. 
cn lenguas malavar por cl P.® Enrrique Enrri- 
Libro de las vidasdealgunosSanctostransladadas 
quez de la Compani'a do Jesus cn quo van las 
Vidus de los .seguienles Sanctos. 


A 

Adviento de N. Senor 
Andre' apo'sto] 

Augustine 

Adriano 

Antonio 

Apolonia 

Alexo 

Angeles 

Agatha 

Acencio'n de N. Senor 
Asumpeio'n de N.® Senora 


B 

Bias 

Benito 

Bernardo 

Bartholome' apo'stol 


C 

Cathalina 

Christina 

Christo'val 

Cecilia 

Circuncicio'n dc N. Senor 
Comemoracio'n de los defunclo 
Compacion dc N.* Senora en la 
pasion de Christo 

D 

Domingo 

E 

Eustachio 

Estevan 

Eugenia 

Epiphani'a 

Encarnacio'n de N. Senor 
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F 

Fclippe apo'stol 
Francisco 

Fcli'citas con los siete hijos 
G 

Gero'nymo 

I 

Juan apo'stol y vangelista 
Juan Baptista 
Invencio'n de la cruz 
Juizio final 
Ignatio 

L 

Lusi'u 

Lorenzo 

M 

Marti'n 

Mari'a Magdelena 
Mari'a egipsiaca 
Margarita 
Mathi'as apo'stol 
Malhco apo'stol 
Miguel Archa'ngcl 

N 

Nascimienlo de N. Senor 
Nascimiento dc la Virgen 
N.“ Senora 

Nucstra Senora de las Nieves 
Nicola's 


P 

Pedro apo'stol 
Pablo apo'stol 
Paulino 

Purificacio'n de N.* Senora 
Pacio'n de N. Senor 

Q 

Quaresma 

R 

Resurrectio'n de N. Senor 
Santo Sacramento 
Santiago mayor 

S 

Santo Sacramento 
Santiago mayor 
Santiago menor 
Simonis y Judas 
Silvestre 
Spiritu Sancto 
Sebastia'n con sus hijas 
Siete Dormientes 

T 

Todolos Sanctos 
Trinidad 
Thome' apo'stol 
Toys o Taid© 

V 

Vicente 



Reviews 

TAMIL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. VOL. IV 

Every Tamilian will rejoice over the publication of the 
4th volume of the Tamil Encyclopaedia by the efficient and 
enterprising Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam. This volume is 
another refutation of the charge that the Tamil language 
is not capable of becoming the medium of instruction in 
the University classes. Articles on questions connected 
with Economics. Mathematics, Science, and Psychology are 
so rendered as to be easy to follow, though a few require 
close attention. Technical terms have been, in general, 
well translated. For instance, the Tamil equivalents for : 
Citizenship ( 0146 O)ld), Automatic Pistol 
^uuirAS), Applied Psychology (Oa^iusu (ifisnjD 
Fixed and Floating Capital (^aeoia^iuir, c 5 (sj)«"iqii) 

Instinct of Self-Preservation (^ibsiruq S)iu 6 uya«ii)), 
Auto-Suggestion (^/D<» 0 ;g are, I think, acceptable. 

It must however be pointed out that some other terms 
as : Civil right. Parliament, Indian Union have not been 
translated. And some of the articles smell of too literal 
a translation for the meaning of the Tamil sentences to be 
obvious even after repealed reading. Not all the articles, 
with all their wealth of information, give the imprc.ssion 
of a well-planned piece of composition. 

But these remarks should not withhold anyone from 
wholeheartedly congratulating the editor and his collabo¬ 
rators who have brought out this 4th Volume, which, with 
its erudite articles copiously illustrated, will give an all¬ 
round instruction to the public, as an encyclopaedia is 
expected to do, and will, for the benefit of students hasten 
the day when both Science and Humanities in the Univer¬ 
sity classes will be taught in Tamil. 

V. M. U. 


11 
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HINDU CULTURE AND THE MODERN AGE 


By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


This book reproduces the Special Lectures delivered 
by Sri K. S. Ramaswami Sastri at the Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity in 1957. An examination of the fundamentals of the 
Hindu culture as reflected in the Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksha Sastras is followed by the distinctive contribu¬ 
tion of Tamil culture to the development of the composite 
Hindu culture. A notable feature of the Hindu culture has 
been its spirit of toleration and its receptivity to external 
ideas including those of the West. The author has expound¬ 
ed the intellectual gift of the Hindus, and their develop¬ 
ment of insight and introspection through Yoga and 
spirituality. However, one cannot help feeling that in the 
treatment of the matter, readability is unduly affected by 
a plethora of quotations. 

In his attempt to trace the evolution of Hindu culture 
he harks back to the theory of P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
that both the Dravidians and the Aryans are autochthones 
of India. Though reinforced by certain arguments, this 
view does not seem to be convincing. It is inexplicable 
why people in early days should have left fertile and exten¬ 
sive India in search of new homes far away. Theories of 
foreign origin of the Dravidians and Aryans are not to be 
discarded merely on the ground that they were first 
formulated by European scholars. 


The proficiency attained by the Hindus in Mathema¬ 
tics Medicine and other Sciences and arts are described 
Dharmasastras, Arthasastras, Kamasastras 
and Mokshasastras which the Hindus have produced are 
metitioned and their importance explained. The sources 
of Hinduism like the Srutis, Smritis, Itihasas. Puranas. 
Agamas, Tantras and Bhashyas as well as the rituals of 
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the religion are indicated. The contribution of the Tamils 
to the building of Hindu culture are described and he 
shows how Hinduism is a product of Aryan and Dravidian 
deities and practices. The impact of the West on Hindu 
culture and the lessons that each has to teach the other 
are examined in the last part of the book. The book is 
packed with details and the author’s vast learning and 
broad outlook are in evidence throughout the survey. 
There are unfortunately many misprints in the book. 

K. K. PILLAY. 

ANNALS OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Vol. XXXVII, 1956 

The 37th volume of the Annals of the B.O.R. Institute 
maintains the high standard which the Journal has already 
attained. It presents 11 articles and 16 notes containing 
discussions of specific points of controversy, besides 
reviews of certain recent publications on Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and Indian history. Among the articles, that of 
Sri V. S. Agrawala urges the need of a cultural comrnen- 
tary on the Mahabharata in the light of knowledge provided 
by Indian History, archaeology, philosophy, religion and 
literature. Sri S. K. Dikshit discusses the thorny problem 
of the Kushan chronology, and though this article of his 
forms but a part of his elaborate treatment of the subject, 
his conclusions regarding the dates of the rulers are 
notable. Vast learning and a critical attitude are clearly 
in evidence ; but the validity of his conclusions can be 
assessed only when the entire paper is published. Sri 
P. K. Code places Sudarsanacarya between c. a.d. 1300 and 
1500 ; but the basis of his inference does not seem to be 
convincing. An interesting paper contributed by the same 
scholar provides the result of his study on the history of 
kite-flying in India and outside. But obviously the sources 
pertaining to the rest of Asia besides India have to e 
utilised before a complete picture can be had. Mr. Ludwik 
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Sternbach discusses the extent to which the Garuda Parana 
is indebted to the Chanakya Rajyaniti Sastra and shows 
that the Brahaspati Samhiti of the Garuda Parana, far 
from being an original production, forms but a repetition 
of the earlier Chanakya Rajyaniti Sastra. Sri Buddha 
Prakash examines the references to the career and exploits 
of Chandragupta as found mentioned by Firdausi. In 
particular, the details furnished about the last Nanda king 
and the reference to Chandragupta’s alliance with Alex¬ 
ander provide corroboratory evidence. Two Vedic Gathas 
and their social as well as political implications are dis¬ 
cussed by Sri R. C. Hazara, while the beginnings of the 
Sankhya school of philosophy are traced by Mr. Walter 
Ruben to the 4th century b.c. Sri V. B. Mishra describes 
the social condition of India during the Medieval period 
as gleaned from the epigraphs as well as the accounts of 
the Muslim travellers. The light thrown by Alberimi, A1 
Masudi and Abu Zaid on the caste system, marriage dress 
and food of the people is illuminating. Another scholarly 
study is that of Sri C. D. Chatterjee on Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
which records the benefactions of Queen Charuvaki. Sri 
Radhakrishna Chaudhary examines the extent to which 
heretical sects were responsible for the increased elabora¬ 
tion of the orthodox rituals which came to be expounded 
in the Puranas. In spite of their legendary foundations 
and palpable contradictions the Puranas constitute a repo- 
sitoiy of Hindu rites and customs. The critical notes form 
scholarly supplements to the learned articles found in the 
Journal. 

K. K. PILLAY. 

BOOK RECEIVED 

A GUIDE TO TAMIL BY THE DIRECT METHOD by 
Prof. P. Jothimuthu. Published by the Christian 
Literature Society, Madras. Pages 257. Price Rs. 6,50. 



News and Notes 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 

SANTINIKETAN, WEST BENGAL INDIA 16th June 1958. 

The Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, 

13 Clemens Road, Madras-7. 


Dear Sir, 

Realising that you wish to promote pn understanding 
of the richness and variety of Tamil culture, through your 
journal, I wish to seek your help in obtaining worthwhile 
contributions of about 5,000 words each on any of the 
following subjects of our interest: — 

(i) Rabindranath Tagore in Tamil Translation ; 

(ii) Tagore and Bharati; 

(iii) Trends and Tendencies of Modern Tamil Litera¬ 

ture. 

The last-named may be divided into a series of four 
articles. 

Articles for publication in the Quarterly are paid for 
—although the token honorarium amounts to Rs. 25 only. 

As the subject of this letter is one of our mutual 
interest I have every hope of receiving an early and 
sympathetic response. 

Yours sincerely. 


K. Roy, 
Editor. 


Readers who wish to contribute articles may corree- 
pond directly with the Editor, Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
Editor, Tamil Culture. 
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TAMIL DANCES IN AUSTRALIA 

Dancer Tilakavathi Kanagasabai of Ceylon is having 
quite a busy time in Australia. She has so far given a 
series of solo recitals in Melbourne and Brisbane and 
appeared twice on TV. The critics greeted her perform¬ 
ance of Baratha Natyam with a great deal of enthusiasm 
although admitting that they could not understand very 
much of what was going on. Wrote one ; “ What she relies 
on, and what carries her performance through, are a light 
and graceful body, expressive eyes and a superbly descrip¬ 
tive pair of hands. All these are used to their maximum 
advantage either to evoke a mood or an emotion or to enact 
a story through the use of symbolic gestures... . Even 
without a knowledge of the culture one could not fail to 
be impressed....”. 

She has been booked to appear in other major cities 
before her return home towards the end of the year. 

—Ceylon Observer, July 6, 1958. 

USE OF TAMIL FOR GOVERNMENT WORK 

The Madras Government have sanctioned the post of 
a Special Executive Officer to assist the work of the Official 
Language Implementation Committee and Mr. K. Rama- 
lingam, retired Municipal Commissioner, has been appoint¬ 
ed to the post. 

The Special Officer will have mainly touring work, 
visiting offices where Tamil has already been introduced 
and he will help in the implementation of the programme 
of switching over to Tamil and solve problems that may 
arise in such offices. 

A sub-committee consisting of experts under the 
Director of Legal Studies is now engaged in preparing a 
glossary of legal terms in Tamil. 

The Hindu —August 22, 1958. 
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TIRUKKURAL IN “ KRITIS ” 

The first volume of Tirukkural Madhura Kirtanai, 
composed by Mr. T. R. Viswanatha Sastri of Mayuram, 
was released at a meeting organised by the Triplicane 
Cultural Academy at Nammalwar Mansions. Mr. M. Bhak- 
tavatsalam, Home Minister, presided. 

Mr. M. P. Narasimhan, Secretary of the Academy, 
welcomed the gathering. 

Prof. P. Sambamurthy, introducing the author, .said 
Mr. Viswanatha Sastri was a scholar both in Sanskrit and 
in Tamil and his compositions would reveal his talent in 
music. He emphasised the need for giving patronage to 
the composers so as to enable them to continue their 
service to music and to the different languages. 

Mr. Bhaktavatsalam, who released the volume, con¬ 
sidered it a great sadana on the part of Mr. Viswanatha 
Sastri in rendering “ Tirukkural ” in kritis. He felt that 
the great ideals found in “ Kural ” could be popularised 
easily through the medium of music, besides developing 
bhakti or devotion to God among the people. He expressed 
the hope that the volume would find a place in all the 
libraries in the State. 

Addressing the gathering, Mr. Viswanatha Sastri 
mentioned that the first volume contained 41 kritis. He 
would be bringing out. he said, six more volumes, each 
containing an equal number of kritis. He then sang some 
“Kural” stanzas in the form of kritis. 

Srimathis Bhooma Krishnamurthy, Mayuravalli and 
Kousalya entertained the gathering with “ Tirukkural in 
kritis. 


The Hindu —July 19, 1958. 
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DUTY OF TAMIL WRITERS 

Inaugurating the third anniversary celebration of the 
Tamil Writers’ Sangam, Tiruchirapalli, Mr. S. S. Vasan, 
Editor, Ananda Vikatun, stressed the need for more 
writers, so that the treasures in the old Tamil classics 
could be put into new language to enable the common man 
to understand them. 


He referred to the enormous influence newspapers 
were having in the modern world and to the rapid advance 
made in the printing industry and felt confident of the 
future of writers. 


Mr. Vasan also stated that he commenced his writing 
career decades ago when he was a student in a local insti¬ 
tution, at the feet of the Rock temple Pillayar, and referred 
to the services rendered to the Tamil literary world by 
writers like Dr. T. S. S. Rajan. Dr. T. V. S. Sastri and 
Mr. T. M. Ponnuswami Pillai, a great novelist. Srirangam 
had been a market place of great books. Kambar sang in 
Srirangam and Kalamega Pulavar was born in Tiruvanai- 
koil so that, Tiruchi could well be proud of its place in the 
Tamil literary world. Even now Srimathi Kumudhini of 
Srirangam, Tiruvachakamani K. M. Balasubramaniam and 
Tiruloka Sitaraman were contributing to Tamil litera¬ 
ture. He also referred to the short story competition for 
the benefit of students and the Tamil novel competition 
held by Ananda Vikatun and appealed to Tiruchi writers 
to participate in the recently announced Tamil drama com- 
petition too. 


Dr. M. Varadarajanar, Hoad of the Tamil Department. 
Pachayappa’s College, Madras, in his presidential address 
appealed to the writers to combine the best in the old 
treasures with the new developments in literature He 
deprecated the kind of untouchability seen between pula- 
vars, versed m old classics, and the new writers and appeal- 
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ed to develop contact to mutual advantage. He appealed 
to the public not to encourage the cheap and vulgar writing 
in the interest of the future of the country. The modem 
writer must be modest, fearless and liberal in outlook. 

Messrs. K. V. Jagannathan, Editor, Kalaimagal. and 
K. M. Balasubramaniam also spoke, the latter disclosing 
that the Thiruvachakam was to be translated into German 
and French and that the English translation was to be 
released soon. 

In the evening session, two resolutions were passed, 
one moved by Mr. A. S. Raghavan, deploring differences of 
party, caste and community creeping among Tamil writers 
and the other, moved by Mr. A. V. R. Krishnaswami Red- 
diar. President of the Tiruchi Tamil Writers’ Association, 
pleading for the organisation of the different Tamil writers' 
associations in Tamil Nad into a federation. 

The Hindu —July 28, 1958. 

THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

Speaking at a public meeting held under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Welfare Association at St. Mary's Hall, 
George Town, Dr. A. Krishnaswami, Member of the Lok 
Sabha, made a fervent plea for maintaining the status quo 
with regard to the official language of the Union and for 
having English as the official language for an indefinite 
period. Mr. N. Sivaraj, Member of the Lok Sabha, 
presided. 

Dr. Krishnaswami said that on the subject of official 
language there should be no hesitancy whatsoever in post¬ 
poning the issue to be settled by the next generation, in 
the interest of unity and other conditions which they had 
to, take note of. There was no use talking parrotlike about 
Hindi being the national language of India. It wa.s ab.surd, 
and illogical, he said, to fix anything like a time limit for 
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Hindi to become the official language. Even if it^ be 
2000 A.D. there would be perpetuation of controversy over 
the issue, as the non-Hindi speaking people constituted the 
majority of the people in the country. If they switched 
over to Hindi as the official language a few years hence, 
they would not be in a position, either in the cultural or 
in the official sense, to play their part in the affairs of the 
country and the world. If they did not want any further 
controversy, the better thing would be to accept the propo¬ 
sition that the time was not ripe to decide on a change in 
the official language. The question should be left to the 
succeeding generation for a solution in the context of their 
times. Official language for Union purpo.se could only be 
settled years hence when they would have a more mature 
public opinion, when every citizen was educated up to the 
age of 14. It was wrong on their part to take advantage 
of the illiteracy of the masses and then impose something 
on them. He stressed the need for re-examining the Con¬ 
stitution in this connection. 


The speaker said that the Official Language Committee 
must be apprised of the strength of feeling of the non- 
Hmdi speaking people over the issue of the official lan¬ 
guage and that the Committee should invite prominent 
men, who had given their opinion on the question, to clarify 

Hindi, the official language, was not really one of having 
was another language. The problem 

If discr^^a? '^\-°ther tongue. That was the basis 

hJ ZrZ people who 

Tht bm the official language. 

Xrfuf could”:^ 'i’r Government, hotev'er 

i opinion, which was 

very pronounced on this issue. 


The Hindu —June 5, 1958. 
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THE KOTAS OF NILGIRIS 

The annual conference of Kotas, a Dravidian hill tribe 
of the Nilgiris, was held at Thiruchigadi, a Kota hamlet, 
about 25 miles from Coonoor. 

Mr. Bishnuram Medhi, Governor of Madras, who 
attended the conference in company with the President of 
the Assam Provincial Congress Committee, advised the 
Kotas to remain united. 

A large gathering of Kotas from all over the Nilgiris 
attended the conference. At the beginning, Kota men and 
women, in their colourful dress, gave a dance performance, 
to the accompaniment of the traditional tribal music, which 
was greatly appreciated. 

Mr. C. Raju, a Kota youth, on behalf of the Kotas of 
all the seven ‘ Kota-giris ’ of the Nilgiris, presented an 
address of welcome to the Governor. The address inter 
alia said ; “ We have been living amongst these hills from 
very ancient times, cultivating our lands, smelting iron ore 
from the hillsides to make our agricultural and other im¬ 
plements, and doing carpentry and pottery work for our¬ 
selves and other tribes. Our history has been a chequere 
one. The total population of the tribe was 1.112 in 1873. 
Today, it is only 1,272 after a period of 85 years. There 
were times when the population had gone down as low as 
983. Growth of population has been hampered by chronic 
ill-health, lack of- medical facilities and abject poverty. 
Unless improved medical facilities and planned measures 
of social and economic welfare are taken, the fear of ex er 
mination is always there.” 


The Hindu —June 5, 1958. 




Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 


VOWELS 


«»l 

— 

a 

(as in among) 


— 

a: 

( 

>1 

calm) 

& 

— 

i 

( 


sit) 

ff 

— 

i: 

( 


machine) 

t. 

— 

u 

{ 

>» 

full) 

AS 

— 

u: 

( 

»• 

rule) 

«r 

— 

e 

( 

»> 

fed) 

a 

— 

e; 

( 


able) 

S 

— 

ai 

( 

• • 

aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

{ 

ff 

opinion) 

0 

— 

o: 

( 

ff 

opium) 

gar 

— 

au 

( 

ff 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ 

(Plosive) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


A 

9 

#5 

u 

P 

lU 

0 

•WT 


— k 

— c 

— t: 

— ih 

— P 

— t 

— ng 

— nj 

— n; 


Hints re; articulation 
(as in king, angle, alhambra) 

( „ church, angel, calcium) 

( „ card?)_Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

( „ threat, this, thick)-dental. 

( .. P'P®. amber) 

( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue, 

( „ sing)-velar n 

( „ angel)-palatal n 

( „ urn ?).... Retroflex n - articulate 
with blade of tongue. 


re 

in 

nr 

Medium tu 

(non-nasal ir 

continuant) so 

su 

!P 

nr 


Auxiliary* 


nh ( 
m ( 
n ( 

y ( 

r ( 
1 ( 

V ( 
1 - ( 

1 : ( 

X ( 


** 
♦ * 
»» 


» 

ff 

»» 


»> 

t* 




«» 


anthem)... .dental n 
mate) 

enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

yard) 

red) 

leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

very) • 

? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

hurl)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

ahead) 


The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes ‘jf 
single allophones only, except in the case of 

•which have four allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 


reverse. 
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1. The Phonemes, classihcd as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant;— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 
plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ui>fsii> - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(bj an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 
nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., ijimslL - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
u 0 »ii. - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 
or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant, 

e g., becomes palhalai not palkalai 

M.-.® „ ehhu not exku 


NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—some times a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t . which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after avowel. 


2. The of this auxiliary phoneme, which must aitvays be 

tollowcd by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
lime of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., fl.'.g became ehhu 

ynlue became fixed as h, irrespective of the 
following consonant. 


^ote. (i) V/iih a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
u IS suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 

^wher.'^ ■ Tamil = Thamil). 

or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
Jn the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
ncc in the same arhcle, the transliteration need be 
Shown oni^y once m brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse- 

Slill iSd trSbiguT" " 


e.g., Saiiijiud =Vengadam (Vc: ngkat; am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol IV No 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. ’ ' 
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The Kutunhthokai Anthology 

H. S. DAVID 

In Tamil Culture (Januaiy 1955, pages 90 to 98), under 
the title “ The Earliest Tamil Poems Extant ”, I have al¬ 
ready shown that some stanzas or poems of the Kutunh¬ 
thokai ((^^^Q^irstDs) are among the earliest Tamil 
poems extant. I shall now in a series of articles take up 
each of the Eight Anthologies (in Tamil O^irana) 

and give the reader a short but critical appreciation 
thereof. I shall discuss in turn the authors, content and 
form of the poems themselves, the probable time of their 
origin and the manner of the compilation of the several 
poems into the present Anthology. 

A. The Authors of the Several Stanzas 

In the second edition (1947) of the Kutunhthokai 
Doctor U. V. Saminathaiyar and his son, S. Kaliyanasun- 
daraiyar, list 206 poets as the authors of 391 poems of this 
work. The authors of the ten remaining poems are un¬ 
known. The reader who is interested in these 206 names 
should peruse their Introduction to the Kutunhthokai, 
pages 50 to 110, under the heading uira^(S(S)f oiireurr^. 
The list embraces such well-known names as Ammu.- 
vanarr, Auvaiyarr, Kapilar, Korpperunjco:!^, Ko;vu:r 
Kil-a;r, Nakki;rana;r, Paran;ar, Pa:lai Pa:t:iya Perung- 
kat:ungko:, Ma;ngkut:i Kil-a:r Maruthanair, also known 
as the Singer of Ka:njci songs, from Mathurai, Maruthan 
Il:a Nha;kana:r, also from Mathurai, Ma:mu:lana.r, Mo.ci 
Ki:rana;r and the famous Vel:l:i Vi;thiya;r, who is men- 
tioned frequently in both the Kutunhthokai and Akanha.- 
nu: tu (^«ilvr@n’S') what is most interesting from 

a critical angle is the number of poets whose names are 
made up for the occasion, from some striking phrase or 
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simile in the poems composed by them. I list 20 below: 
the majority of these poets have no other name than the 
one fashioned in this manner. 

LIST I. 


Name of the poet 
in Roman and in 
Tamil lelterc 


Reference 
in the 
Knivnh- 
thokai 


The relevant passage which contains 
very striking liiniles or significant 
phrases 


An;ila:l:u 
Muntila: r 
cSIseof^Gua® 
Qpeir j- 

Eyiltiyanatr 

eTvS/i>/^iij(g)7 


0:ritpicaiya:r 

©(P/Bija i’jitf'itjfrg 


0:re:rul-avana:r 

§)Cji(5y:Q(g)p- 


Kangkul 

vcl:l:aththa:r 

OsuOTsir^ 

Kayamana:r 

aujUKS)^ 


Kalporucilu 

nuraiya:r 

a«uQuir0^^ 

^snfriuirg- 


41:4-6 

(I) 


286:1-2 

( 2 ) 


277:2-3 

(3) 


131:3-6 

(4) 


387:3-5 

(5) 


9:4-6 

( 6 ) 


290:5-6 

(7) 


LDAdtsfr (SuirSai 

L/evuiSA (SuireoCi nAOeosar^ 

eStsuL/Ousor, cSiojlf <^a6orip 

(sjirsorS/D. 

e-cntaf)« an’s^Qusor (Su/r^euw npdr 

sru9^£il 

^lS(p^u> eiiaQjw^<Q 

OsnsDorsTOLD Oaisir 

^p- 

uili_ 0,y^s5lij esiUihufST^^ 
pOptt k.iptusir Gutreou 
Oij0s5l^uLf e_;Dp)6BT06u 

ujirGear ! 

e^tiSff-aiiribLi ^^^ssrw ^uSIsar, 

ST^sordarreu euirifi? 
ai£i0M Ctajsimru) «L«6?gvt£> 

QuflG^ 1 

urrff-sB>u jSleu^js <s3saardaiirdi Qj^iu^d) 

®«TL6«or ®0(E/asi0 
Aiuu)(tpjp0 Loesofl/i aswrcBoflfior 

LD/rgyib. 

«*bQus@ rfl£>ij 5 i*»g Qutreo, 
atoaeu Bu)*6u ! 


Kavaiinakana:r 


324:6-7 

( 8 ) 


ASD&juia ;B<g««rori_enu0 
>:S(<g«OJ 60 , OU 0 LO, CTSOr 

fiirGsar ! 
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Name of the poet 
In Roman and in 
Tamil letters 


Reference 
in the 
Kutunh- 
thokai 


Ka:kkaipa:t;ini 2l0;3-6 

ya:r (9) 

»irsss>*uiTii).sdfi 

ojir^ 

«=the poetess 
who has sung 
well of the crow 


Ka:Ietikat:ikai 267:2-4 

yair (10) 

luirf 

Kuppaikko:!' 305:6 8 
iya:r (11) 

(^u-a)Uti(Sarriff 
ujirf 

Kutiyitaiya:r 394:1-3 

(QiffSimiDiuiTor (12) 


Ko:vc;ngkai 134:3-5 

perungkathal- (13) 

var 

(r«ir<SEuiuansu 

Ou0nii®j»tpaJ!f 


Thumpice:r 392:1 

ki:rana:r (|4) 

Nhet:uven:nhi!a 47:3-4 

vina:r (15) 

0 j 6 ( 50 aj«OT j5si) 

6 S(<^ir 

Pathat:ivaikala:r 323:1 

u^i460>6u«6u/r j (16) 


The relevant passage which contains 
very striking similes or significant 
phrases 

OqisostQjbw 

Osii(Q(S*-irQi 

tJCmaeuSai 

Oij0)B®^5fr6if OjsdSij)^^ 0<®6i)6ujfi(5 
eSmi^oJTd aff a(n»tu0i 

' usSSiLi! 

airQsotfil ««!wr ^uSeir^ 

xSteoTear a^LotSsor 
ajirOtvuS^ sairSiii susm-T-iiSa) 

(gutBLia Cairi^l® ^«>f)ij®u/r!r (Suirso 
<^aflajiris):5 sfileifluSesr ^6U6U^ 
aSwCsuiTir ^3su lUirsoT t-^jD GjbirQiu. 

(ipufisirdr ^(§U)iSui.A amid^sSsu® 

^ C9lfi^ 

(gfjlgmpu q^d:ej3!riT(B 

fMi /ni l hOu IT SOD S 

^irsir Cajrwmau 

uaiani- l/suipuj® 

^ira/SA 

a6uOuff’0® ®!7iw®'w ajsipo^zi? 

rSI(^CU 

^ihiD, surriBdujn, 

^ibiSi! 

Cf. the commentary hereon, op. 
cil. p- 768. 

srsbcQ w0il.M«rQ51(n0 

r[,d !a> Cli»®Cl<uflffr liltoCfu / 


fTtisvirih «to/ 7(«<5? u^‘f ! 

(^u-nr) 

Cf. “Vanity of vanities: all is 
vanity,” the Hiblc. 
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Name of the poet 
in Roman and in 
Tamil letters 

Reference 
in the 
Kutunh- 
thokai 

The relevant passage which contains 
very striking similes or significant 
phrases 

Mat:alpa:t:iyaina: 
thangki:rana:r 
u>i-w ufl’q.iu 

182tl 

(17) 

QueooT&Tfor ^dsiriuA 

tavtauA. 

Cf. the commentary, op. cit. p. 389, 
the last para. 

Mi:netithu:n:t:i 

la:r 

L6Q6sri9 ^aisiu^ 
eoaf 

54:3-4 

(18) 

Atrssr tuirtssT enasSS usuiissnyi 
iSQnrj^ SircnrifS^lcvr 

( = rising). 

Vh;t:akuthirai- 

ya:r 

sSili- ($0so>ir 
ujirf 

74:1-2 

(19) 

gSIui- (sfimif sSsn^uiSear cMsorsoi 
QSlALOL|<«^mu uaihiaoDijis ^earp 

ptrt^eir 

Villakaviraiina.r 
fiSsusuiS e8(reS(^f 

370:4-5 

(20) 

dSAtca, sSkrsStp Quir(i^p£l, 
pAecar^ Ga^flsSr SsarGui r 


The last simile was so graphic and so apt that it was 
copied in later literature, as at Ciivaka cinhtha:man:-. 
2110 a: (^aj« sSIeueuds oSsrwJuT/D 


Two remarks must be made in connexion with these 
authors of the poems in the Kutunhthokai. First, four or 
these same poets are mentioned as the authors of poem: 
in the other Anthologies and there they are called by the 
names, fashioned in the manner described above fron 
words or phrases occurring in the Kutunhthokai. Thus. 
0;re;rul-avana:r is mentioned as the author of Putanha:- 
nu:tu (qjD^5rr@yr©i) 193; Kayamanair is the author 
not only of Kutunhthokai, 9, 356, 378 and 396 but also of 

(jBjb;5ISs^) 12, 198, 279, 
293, 305 and 324 as well as of Akanha: nu: tu, 145, 195 259 
and of i^e other poems in that Anthology. Likewise’, the 

^N^accel: 1; aiya: r composed not 
only Kutunhthokai, 210 but also the ten stanzas. 51 to 60. 
m Pathittuppaththu as line 13 of the 

concludmg (u^«tn) Pathikam expressly states. That she 
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was a poetess, not a poet, is clear not only from the termi¬ 
nation “ini” in “pa:t:ini” = pa:t:upaval; = she who 
sings, but also from the proper name cel:l:ai, contained 
in Nhaccel:l:aiya:r. Thus at the ninth Pathikam of Pathit- 
tuppaththu from line 2 Cojswjriorrsfr OffrirSar wott/d 

iDoear (= the son she bore), it is clear that cel:l:ai is the 
name of a female. The initial syllable “ nha ” in her name, 
as in Nha-kki:rar, where ki;r is most probably conn.w.Sk. 
gir=praise, verse, song, seems to be a corruption of Nhal= 
good, splendid, and is classified by U. V. Saminathaiyar, 
op. cit. p. 72 of the Introduction, as a particle connoting 
“splendour” ‘ ’ erearu^ ^iDULfU Ourr(i^&rr^ ^(^aiCS^Tf 

S)6a)i_^Qa^<TA. Likewise, the poet Thumpice:r Ki:rana:r 
composed not only Kutunhthokai, 61, 316, 320 and 392 but 
also Nhattiniai, 277 and Putanha:nu:tu, 249. It must be 
'made clear to the student of Tamil that the final a.r , 
in such names as the above, is optional and a mere honorific 
termination. 

B. The Time of the Composition of the Kutunhthokai 
AND OF ITS Compilation 

I have now made it quite clear that in a number of 
instances the names of the authors were fashioned out of 
the words or phrases found in the Kutunhthokai poems 
themselves and that the.se names were used to designate 
the authors of the poems found in four of the other Antho¬ 
logies, namely, Nhattiniai, Akanha:nu:tu, Putanha;nii;tti 
and Pathittuppaththu. The second point is more remark¬ 
able still. There is no instance of the “ vice versa ” pheno¬ 
menon. There are instances, it is true, of similar names 
fashioned out of words or phrases found m the poems 
of the other Anthologies. Thus Nhattiniai, 284:10 runs 
(S^iULjflu umniiissiiS)^ (Surreo. The phrase was so ap 
graphic that the unknown author was forthwith named 
(S^iumflu ULD(aj«u5liD(51(g>j-. But no author of the Kutunft- 
thokai poems is known by this name or by any ot er 
fashioned in this manner in the other Anthologies. From 
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these two points it is clear that the Kutunhthokai was 
the first of the eight anthologies to be compiled, in other 
words the earliest Tamil literary work extant, if we 
exclude Tamil grammars, like the Tholka:ppiam (Q^irev 
«Tiji3iuii>)from our present consideration, except for three 
of the Sutras taken from its earliest part, Elu-uththathika:- 
ram, 62, 64 and 65. 


Sutra 62; SeireSiLiiL 

^ SB Qpearrs^soihj semL-Qiu, 

„ 64; ^ cr 9 

ereor^ib Qpo/uSir 

„ 65; ^(otajT® ^euso^ luadiij (jp^eurr^. 

These three sutras are of the utmost importance in 
our task of fixing the relative antiquity of the early Tamil 
classics among themselves and in relation to Tholka: ppiam 
Elv.-uththathika:ram (O^rrA :eTQp^^^dstrinh). The early 
mediaeval Tamil grammars, like the sS/rS^/rtfiiuih, ^sSrgjn-si) 
and make no such distinction as Tholka: p- 

piam Elu-uththathika:ram 62 between “c” and the other 
“ el-ulhthu” (k, th, nh, p, m) mentioned in the previous 
sutra (61) of Tholka: ppiam. It seems therefore likely that 
Tholka-.ppiam Elu-uthihathika:ram is here dealing with a 
peculiar feature in the Tamil of its own time. On analy.sing 
the words, found in the early classics, with “ ca ” as the 
initial syllable, I find that the Kutunhthokai has the least 
number of these words whereas the Paripa:t:al (ufluruA) 
has the greatest, with the Paththuppa:t:t:u (u^^uu<rtl(g) 
the Ten Idylls in an intermediate position. Thus the 
Kutunhthokai has only one word with “ ca ” as the initial 
syllable, cakatram. at 165:3. The Paripa:t:al, however, 
IS generally considered to be the last (in time) of 
e Eightyyithologies, has the following words with “ ca ” 
as the initial syllable thereof ;_ 
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LIST II 


The word with 
'• ea ” ai Initial 
in Tamil letters. 

The word 
in Roman 
letters. 

Its meaning in 
English. 

The References 
in Paiipa.'Cal 

1. ^FSt-ti) 

2. #-iuau> 

3. 

cakat:ani 

cangkam 

cat:ai 

a cart 

a large number 
thick tangled 
hair 

10:17 

2:13 

9.5; 11; 12 

4. 9-fAiiJsth 

cantpakam 

a flowering tree, 
bearing a yellow 
fragrant flower, 

“ Michclia 
Campaka ” 

12:77 

5. ^LDlb 

camam 

a batllc, Com. 
po:r 

19:42; 21:2; 22-1 

6, 9-lDjfi 

carnal- 

f = be put to 
< shame, wors¬ 
ted 

20.36 

7. ^«9>L1> 

camai 

= take an em¬ 
bryo into the 
womb and bring 
it to maturity 

5:39 

8< is-cuti)’ 

calam* 

= water 

9:6; 10:90 

9. 

calam® 

deception, as a 
result of an 
unsteady 
character 

6:57 

10. 

calam’ 

malice, contra¬ 
riety 

15:58 

il. f-arui 

canam 

people, fr, ck. 
jana 

10:59 
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LIST III 


Releranccs in the 

The word other S Antholo- References 
wlth*'ca” Sics, excluding in the Ten 

initial. Kutunhthofcoi, Idylls. 

• .Paripa:t:ai 


References in 
Ci.'vaka ehinta:> 
man.'i, Citap- 
pathika:ram, 
Nha:lat:iya:r, 
Man:ime:kalai 


1. cakat: am Nhaltin-.ai 4:9 
or cakat;u Akanha-.nw.tu 

136:5 

Puianha:nu:tu 

102:2 


Perumpa-.n.oittup- NhaJat:iya:r 
paf.ai (jBtreuiq.iuiTff') 2d 

(Oua^Lbuirt^p CUappathika: 
^ULissiJ) 50 ram (^«uu 

u^saff-ui) 

1:50; 26:136 
Ci-.vakacinhtha:- 
man:i (<#aja 

363 b 


2. cat:ai 


3. can:pu* 


Pulanha-.nu-.tu 
1:13; 43:4; 
166:1; 251:7; 
252:2 

Kalithihokai 

(aeS^Q^irsna) 

150:9; 


Ci: vakacinhtha:- 
mani: 32c; 1431a 
CUappathika:- 
ram 40; 26:225 
Man:ime:kalai 
(t06Bgfl(7li>S5&u) 
17:27 


Perumpcr.n-.a: ttup- 
pav.ai 220 
Mathuraikka-.nji 
(uD^finjra 
«(r^) 172 
Malaipaf.u- 
kat:a:m 

(LB&uu(3«i_/rili) 

454 


4. cathukkam 


Nhattin'.ai 

319:5 


Muruka:ttup- 

paf.ai 

®iuu6oji_) 225 


Cilappathika:- 
ram 5:134; 
14:213 

Man:ime:kalai 
1.55; 7:78; 
20:29; 22:55 
Ci’.vakaclnhlha:- 
man:i 112b 


can-.pu = sedge-grass, elephant grass. 
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References in the 
The word other 6 Antholo- 

wltb •• ca •' fiee excluding 

initial Hutunhthokoi 

• Paripa:t:»l 


Relerencea 
in the Ten 
Idylls 


References in 
Ci:vaka cinhtha:- 
man : i, Cilap- 
pathika : ram, 
Nha : lot: iya : r, 
Man : itne ; kaiai 


5- canhthi* 


Muruka:ttup‘ 
pat:ai 225 


Ciiappaihika:- 
ram 10:19 
Man:ime:kalai 
6:61 


6. canhthu' 


Malaipaf.u- 
kat:a:ni 393 


7. canhthu* Akanha:nu:tu 
102:3 


Cilappathikav 
ram 8:19 


8. caman 


Akanha:nu:tu 
188-.5; 220:4; 
25:19 

Puianha:nu‘.tu 
14:4; 72:8; 
275:9; 284:5; 
309:2; 365:5 
Pathittuppaththu 

30:41; 34:10; 
40:10, 41:19 ; 
43:9; 52:7; 
70:3; 71:20; 
76:1 


Mathuraikka:nji 

593 

Muruka'.tiup- 
pal'.ai 99 


Cilappalhika:- 
ram 10:247 
Man:ime:ka!ai 
8:59 


canhthi = a junction of streets, 
canhlhui = a junction of streets. 

canhthu* = the sandal wood unguent and perfume, Sirium myrtifolium. 

The Eight Anthologies and the Ten Idylls are known 
in Tamil as the Me: I Kan: akku ((Su>^ I shall here 

call them the 18 major classics of antiquity. It will be 
observed that among these the Kutunhthokai is ^learM o 
the complete observance of the rule enunciated at lo 
ka:ppiam Elu-ththathika: ram, 62': it has only one wor 
with “ca-” as initial and that only once. On the other 
hand, the Paripa:t:al has eleven such words, occurring 
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fifteen times in all. In size or length the two works are 
almost equal. Hence we are justified in stating that (1) the 
Kutunhthokai is a much earlier work than the Paripa: t: al, 
a conclusion we arrive at on other counts as well; (2) with 
the flow of time the words with the “ca-” initial became 
more and more numerous. This conclusion is strengthened 
by a glance at the multitude of words with this initial to 
be found in the early mediaeval work, the Thiruva:ca- 
kam ;—cakam, cakalam, cangkam, cangku, 

cangkamam, cangkaran. caccaiyan, cat:ai, cat: t: am, 
cal: t;u, can: t: am, cathurpat: a, cathurar, cathuran, cathura- 
pperum.a:n, cathurmukan, caththi, canhthanam, canhthu, 
canhthiran, camayam, camayava:thi, cayacaya = hurrah ! ; 
cayam’ — victory ; cayam® = destruction ; carat:u, caran:, 
caranam, caratham, cari; calani* = water j calam^ = malice ; 
calanhtharan, cali, calippu, cavalai, cal-akku. Furthermore, 
Tholkct: ppiavT. hlu-ththathika: ram 62 bans likewise the 
cai- initial for Tamil words ; but the Tiritva". cuJcnTn has 
the word “ caivan ” at 2 : 85 ; 4 : 113 ; 40:35. 


Let us now turn to Thnlkaipplam Elu-th1haihikn:ravi 
64. It states : “ The letter nj, as the initial of a word, can 
be followed by only three vowels :—a:, e and o This rule 
differs greatly from the parallel statements in early 
mediaeval grammars like the Viraco-.l-iytnn and the 
Nhannu-.l (rheor^^). The former at Elu-ththathika :ram 
Canthi. 7b states: nja nha:nku ((sj i.c. nj is 

ollowed by four of the vowels. Its Comm, specifies these 
our as a, a:, e and o. The latter at 105 stales : a, a:, c 
ovvo:t:ru a:kum njammuthal. 

‘'’u ol Tholka-.ppiam Eluth- 

mars, there had come into use Tamil words v/ith “ nia ” as 

“ca"’'afinitiaf ^^5) as well as words with 

the We have seen above that 

a.pp^am Elu-ththathika-.ram 62. We are happy to state 
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that it is the best observer of Tholkaippiam Elu-ththathi- 
ka:ram 64 as well. It has only one instance of the “ nja ” 
initial, viz. njamali = a dog, at 179:2. We are therefore 
justified in ascribing an early date not only to the 
compilation of the Kutunhthokai but also to the com¬ 
position of a vast majority of its poems. As we pass 
along to the later texts, even among the 18 major classics, 
both the number of such words and their incidence increase 
pari passu. In addition, there is the “ nji ” initial in 
“ njimitu ”, which also violates Tholka-.ppiam Elu-ihihathi- 
kairam 64. This increase is exactly parallel to that a.s.50- 
ciated with the " ca-” initial under Tholkaippiam, Elu- 
ththathiJca: ram 62 above. I subjoin here a list of words 
in the other 17 major classics that have “nja” or “nji” 
as the initial syllable, in violation of the rule afore¬ 
mentioned : — 

LIST IV 

1. njamali = a hunting dag, Akanali.iuiitu 122:9; 388.H. 
Putanhainuitu 74:3; Pertimpainimlluppoliiii 112, 132, 
299 ; Patitiinappailai (utlu\c!fruufr&ii) 140; Kulin- 
jippaitiu (0;6)(g<flijuirtl{3) 131. 

2. njamann or njaman = the god of Death, yaiiia, 
Putanhainuitu 6:9 O^jlGoirTsu f^UiCor (vUffw; 

Paripaitail 3:21 ; 5:61. 

3. njaral = a loud .sound or noise, to .sound loud, ratlilltiip- 

paththu 30:6; Murukaittuppalidi 120. j 

4. njin:am = fat (subslaiilivc), /7(fti*di£f;u(f;n< 177:14. 

5. njimitu = the honcy-btc or hcellc, Akanlieiiiniilu SOiO ; 

18i3 ; 192:10; Piitaiiluiiiiuilu 93:12; Kalilhlhr/kal 

127:3; Palhiliiippalhilm 12:12; 50:18. 

Let us now pa.ss on to llie la.sl of liie throe Sutra.s, 
namely Tholkaippiam Eln-lhlhaUdkairatn Go, othw, 
runs: — 

a;vo;t:u allathu yultartim muthal-a:Uiu. This 
means : “ y can be the initial of a word, only w ion y s 
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followed by a; As usual, the Kutunhtholcai observes this 
regulation best: it conforms thereto perfectly, avoiding the 
“ ya-”, “ yu: ” and “ yo : ” initials that are found in other 
works, even in the 17 other major classics of antiquity. In 
these the following words violate this rule: — 

1. yavaaar = the Greeks or lonians, Putanfia:nu:tu 56:IS; 

fFiuir luaiasrf, Pathittuppaththu Pathikam 2, 
line 8 ; Nhet:unhalva:t:ai (0j6©j6w «uires>i_) 101 ; 

Perumpa:n:a:ttuppai:ai 316 ; luaicnrir eBar&Sear^ 

Mullaippa:t:u {opdiisou uiruQ) 61. 

2. yuikani = a black monkey, Muruka:tluppal:ai 302. 

3. yu;pam = a high sacrificial pillar = ve:l: vi-ththu:n: 
CSfiusfraS^^fiwr in the Comm, and at Putanha'.nw.tu 
400:19. The word yuiii itself occurs at 

15:21 ; 224:8 ; Pathittuppaththu 67:10, in the above- 
mentioned sense. At Mathuraikka'.nji 27 means 

the headless trunk of a corpse ”. Evidently this mean- 
•ing arose by analogy. 

Accordingly we may state that in the gradual evolution 
of Tamil, the palatals “ c”, “nj ” and “y” came to be 
associated with more and more of the vowels. Elu-ththathi- 
ka'.ram 62, 64 and 65 of Tholka'.ppiam can refer only to 
the earliest stratum of the extant Tamil literature 
that is represented by 399 out of the 'ioi poems of the 
Kutunhthokai. On th^s test alone, poems 165 and 179 
therein should be considered as of a slightly later date 
than the vast majority of its poems, which (on other 
grounds as well) we must ascrilje to the centuries before 
and immediately after the birth of Christ. See my above- 
mentioned article : “ The Earliest Tamil Poems Extant.” 

C. Form and Content of these Poems : the Metre. 

In the earliest Tamil poetry the easier metres, like 
a.ciriyam or akaval and vanjei were the only ones employ¬ 
ed : in later texts we encounter more difficult and elaborate 
ones. In the 18 major classics we meet only four. This 
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is explicitly stated at Tholka'.ppiam Porul:athika:ram 417, 
which, however, substitutes ven:pa: for paripa;t:al—the 
metre, not the work. A;ciriyam vanjci ven:pa: kkali ena 

Nha:l iyattu enpa pa:vakai viriye: In the Thiruva:- 
cakam, Pope finds fourteen varieties of metre. The occur¬ 
rence of a variety of metres in any work, e.g. in Cv.vaka- 
cinhtha:man:i stamps it at once as (to that extent) 
late in composition. The Kutunhthokai has only one metre 
throughout, the akaval. 

Except for poems 307 and 391, which contain nine 
lines, the stanzas of the Kutunhthokai range between five 
and eight lines in size. Each of these lines contains four . 
but in most of these stanzas, if not in all. the penultimate 
line contains only three This last phenomenon 

occurs likewise in the stanzas of Nhattin:ai and Akanha:- 
nu: tu. 

The earliest poems in Tamil are short. Unlike mediae¬ 
val Tamil poetry, they indulge in no fantastic comparisons, 
no fanciful numbers, no improbable “ incidents ” or so- 
called “ events ”, no nauseating details. They are like 
cameos. The poets concerned create vivid pen-pictures in 
our minds with a few deft strokes of the poetic brush. 
The poems are distinguished by freshness, naivete and the 
minimum of conscious embellishment. In them is realized 
the truth of the dictum : ” Art lies in concealing art ”. 

Pre-eminent among these early poems stand the short 
stanzas of the Kutunhthokai. Each of its stanzas, short 
though it be, is a complete poem. It is doubtful whether any 
short stanzas in English, French, Italian or Latin have rea¬ 
lized such perfect poems as those of the Kutunhthokai in 
Tamil, if we were to judge them by the vividness of their 
sentiments and the consummate manner of their expression 
in such few words. In conciseness they vie with Tacitus, 
in depth with Milton’s sonnets, in the force of sentiment 
with Shakespeare’s, in felicity of expression with Words¬ 
worth’s. 
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Let US take as an example its 130th stanza : it con¬ 
tains four sentences within its five lines. 

jS>>oih O^irtLQu ; ajrreanb 6707 j 

aireSleir Q^Aievir ^; 

^iTL.Lq.6ar ;BtrLlu).6OT ssuflesr ssaflear 
(QiH-Opesifo 0L4(]3p6!»p (S^flesTy 
O<si®;D0ii) E_6»r(S7/r ? jhihair^QeoirCSj. 

nhilanh thot;t:u ppukar. va: nam e:la:r. 

viiangku iru niunhnhirr ka:lit ceilair. 

nha;t:t: in nha;t:t;in u:rin urrin 

kutrimutai kiif.imutai terrin, 

ketrunharum uI;aro: nhang ka:thal-o:ie: 

The husband of the family has been away for a long 
lime, probably on a business trip : the wife languishes at 
home, pining for his return. Her female companion con¬ 
soles her by these reassuring short pithy sentences : “ It 

is quite improbable that he has dug into the earth and 
entered therein. Assuredly he has not ascended into 
heaven. He has not crossed the ocean (that lies) athwart, 
on foot. If we were to search for him, country by country, 
village by village, house by house, could your beloved 
escape us ? ” It is difficult to find in Tamil literature a 
stanza to surpass this one, in the points afore-mentioned. 
Like the Rigvedic grihe: grihe: or dame: dame:, 
there are suitable repetitions, in lines 3 and 4 of this poem. 
Likewise at Kutunhthdkai 399:3 thot:u ul-i thot:u ul-i ; 
399:4 vit:u ul-i vit:u ul-i. At times these seem to be 
slightly overdone, as at Kutunhthokai 285; 1-2 vaikal 
vaikal vaikavum, va:ra:r. ella: ellai ellaiyum to;nta:r. 

But there are no fantastic repetitions in the Kuiunh- 
thokai as are to be found in Nha:lat:iya:r, as for instance, 
in stanza 39 : vaikalum vaikal varakkan; t;um axthe 
un: ara: r 

QsuiB^fDew «®6U6ifl Ouirii)a67ij (BuFrjjQ^scT, 

LDa5uiq«roi_, ^0(g«7iL ereoru /bu) 

Cip&uu 51 a!nt_ 0)SofljB7 Oa-sarrD 
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vaikalai vaikalai vaikuraentu inputuvar. 

vaikalum vaikattara va:l-nha;l;nic:l vaikuthal 

vaikalum vaiththun:ar — a:tha:r. 

Except lor such ven:pa: stanzas as the above, the later 
poems are much longer than the earlier ones. The growtli 
in size is accompanied by a growth in conscious adornment, 
called “an:i” or “ alangkairamNot that these poetic 
devices are totally absent in the earliest poems. Thus 
“ ethukai ” on set purpose occurs fairly frequently in the 
Kiitunhthokai as, for instance, in lines 6 and 7 of its 374th 
.rtanza : In lino 6, the first ci:r is and correspond¬ 
ing to it, in line 7, the first ci:r is Note "tri” as the 

second syllabic in each line. But it is worthy of note that 
none of the remaining five lines shows the slightest trace 
of any “ ethukai Similarly, “ vioinai " occurs frequently 
in the Kiitunhthokai. There are instances even of complete 
“mo:nai’', y^ijeasrQp^Sssr or (Sldit&ot, where all the 
“ ci:r ” in a line begin with the same or kindred consonant. 
Thus Kutunhthokai 41:5 ^containing 3 ci:r only) runs 

L/fiuijtSfiu Guireuij q^Ocusir^. 

182:1, s£Iq^^^?£ou Qusobr&Dor «51?briU6u uiirLDi_6u 

„ 2. LDfiOTfliLisuofl Clu(5^5ir!r 
391:2. qdiifl qapiw^iu qloeojSiwo q/DsScu. 

The last-mentioned is the best example of perfect 
“ mo:nai ”. But the instances of “ mo:nai ” are not exces¬ 
sive, as in later literature, where they number 70 to 75 
per cent of the “ ci:r ” involved. In Kulunhthokai 41, they 
number only 12 out of its 23 “ci:r”; in stanza 182, only 
12 “ mo:nai ” are encountei'ed out of a possible 27, although 
the first two lines have four each ; in stanza 391, which 
consists of nine lines and therefore of 35 ci.r , only 17 
“mo:nai” are to be found. Thus “an:i” is kept within 
reasonable bounds : it never becomes in the Kutunhthokai 
the chief object of the poet, as it does in later literature to 
the extent that at times his poem appears too laboured and 
involved. Let the reader recall to mind the Nha:lat:bja:r 
stanza just cited, stanza 39. 
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D. The Reticence and Charm of the Kutunhthokai 

The earlier poems of classical aniquity, like the stanzas 
of the Kutunhthokai and Nhattin:ai, describe the situation 
e.g. the lovers’ meeting or parting, in a few well-chosen 
words. They suggest rather than describe certain details 
connected with such situations. There is no attempt in 
them at a complete description of every limb of the heroine 
or of any other girl of the poet’s choice, as we find in 
some of the Ten Idylls. For instance, Porunharu:ttuppat:ai 
(Ounc^/bjTiD^uusroi-) lines 35-40 describe in detail these 
limbs of the heroine in question : her vana mulai, koppu;!-, 
alkul, kutangku. In Ciivaka cinhtha:man:i the high-water 
mark of such descriptions is reached. In the wards of Pope, 
Nha:lat:iya:r Introduction, p. 43, “the poet carefully 
photographs everything, using words and giving details*’ 
that were better left out. No such grossness is to be 
encountered in the Kutunhthokai, On the contrary, the 
sexual intercourse between the lover and his beloved is 
glided over under the innocent term : “ laughter ”, in 
Tamil =nhakuthal, as at Kutunhthokai 160:3 ; 226: 

7; 320:5. Kutunhthokai 394; 6 has instead tEsna eS&inuiTil.® 
CL Kutunhthokai 381:7 ilangku eyitu tho:nla nhakkathan 
payan o Kutunhthokai 384:3 has a variant: nhalan un:u, 
which is also found at Kutunhthokai 112:5 ; 236:6 and at 
Nhatttn:at 15:4 (nhalam). Likewise at Nhatiin:ai 135:9; 

187:10; 299:9 ; ylkanha:nu:tu 103:13-14 ^T<S«jr 

Q«otid ;b6u^u), the same complaint is made about the 
heroine having lost her virginal chastity at the hands of 
her loven The poems of this nature are stamped with a 
d^p pathos, which breathes out of every svllable of the 
short pithy sentences in which this sentiment of heartfelt 

grief at her abandonment by her new-found lover is con- 
veyed. 

I cite here a few sentences from the Kutunhthokai :— 
.. isn-LOeg)® 

4; 1-5 cn nhalan.ka;naka nha;t:anot:u ol-inhthante: 
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tuirQeiT ffeasrasit—iLiQesr sr«9r^6u(S«sr 
v^<Qf(5jBirOiuirQ sireareoAQ^ 

97: 1-2 ya:nc: i‘n:t:aiyc:nc:. en nhalane: 
a:na: nho:yol;u ka:nalaxthe: 

cSlifiOf (SiDihuilL. ereirr^eciQair 

^smcsarw ^enpai(S(Q}(5 ^easTiDiriSI^Sp 
125: 4-7 vil-avu iTic:inpat:t:a en nhalane: 

than:n.anh lhutaivanot;u kan:nia:lintc; 

jEeuLD e—etisTL. L^e»LhiS(g)(Seirr 

133: S nhalnm puthichu un:t:a pulanipina: nc: 

In his Comm, on the Kutunhtholcai U. V. Samiiintliaiyar 
explains the above-mentioned term “ nhakutal ” as “ al: av¬ 
al; a: vulhal” i.e. sexual intercourse. He elucidates this 
still further in these words ; j ®v( 5 /uj^. 

Cf. op. cit. p. 477, 750, 771. At Kutunhlhokai 399:3 he ex¬ 
plains “thot:uthal” in the same way. c5/i_<a®aj 

means avoiding indecent terms or vulgar language, euphe¬ 
mism. 

In connexion with the incidents referred to above, 
namely the meeting of the lovers, their cherished union 
and subsequent parting, a variety of apt similes abounds 
in the Kutunhthokai. Stanza 399, a complete poem in just 
four lines, will serve to illustrate one such simile. 

(5«s!rofl s_«BBr^6ro/D^ O^n"®® 
ujSi u®3su, ®T^a)jf 

O^irQofi^^ O^frSsvi^ 
eSkSetjjfi eoirSasr. 

Whether this is the truth or a mere poetic convention, the 
poets of the Love Poems in Kutunhthokai, Nhatt'm.ai, 
Akanah:nu:tu and Aingkutunhuiu 

of a certain sallowness or paleness of complexion from 
love-sickness on the part of the heroine. Akanah.nu.tu 
156:17 explains it as LDSooflu) 06 fr (Sujsofl OuireariSpui 
OsiratQea. 
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They term it pacalai, which M. L., at p. 2396, explains 
thus : siru>(SfBrrujird} e_swjn_/ni) ^jd Gsu^uir® Let us return 
to Kutunhthokai 399. This sallowness is compared to the 
moss on the surface of the village-well or tank. Wlien her 
beloved is beside her and she can be intimately united 
with him, her sallowness shrinks, just as the moss shrinks 
when people draw water out of the well. On the other 
hand, when her beloved withdraws from her, her sallow¬ 
ness spreads, just as the moss spreads, when all the vil¬ 
lagers withdraw from their well, as, for instance, at night. 

E. The Clothing of Women in the Kutunhthohai 

The earliest poems of Tamil classical antiquity reveal 
a stage of material culture that is rather primitive in 
certain respects, when it is compared with the advanced 
stage of civilization that we notice in later Tamil poems 
like Cilappathika-.ram, Man:imc:kalai and Ciivaka cinh- 
tha:man:i. Take dress, for instance. In several poems 
of the Kutunhthokai the dress of the heroine is described 
as consisting of nothing more than the leaves of certain 
trees, like the a:mpal or the ceyalai, the Asoka tree. At 
Kutunhthokai 214:4-5 thirunhthil-ai alkutkup perunh- 
thal-ai uthavic ceyalai mulu-muthal ol-iya, there is no 
doubt about this fact. It is no mere poetical convention. 

Let any one who doubts this read and ponder over Kutunh¬ 
thokai 294:5-7. 


8_«!nipu51jD (Surrsrrear. 


The poet describes these leaves as still fresh and green 
round the herome’s waist. There are several more refer- 
P^^^tive dress in the Kutunhthokai e.g. 125:3; 

342-5 - ?45'4 ' 295:2 ; 333:3 ; 

342.5 345.4 The Nhatttn:ai and Akanah:nu:tu which ap- 

thlkai ^ composition of the Kutunh- 

hokai stanzas, both contain quite a few references of the 
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same nature, the former at 96:7-8 ; 170:2-3 ; the latter at 7: 
2 ,* 59:5 ; 156:9-10 ; 176:13-14 ; 188:12 ; 189:8; 226:3; 259:2. 
Let the reader eontrast with this primitive dress the gar¬ 
ments of rich cloth, woven out of exquisite thread, called 
" kalingkam ”, “ thukil ” or “ atuvai ”, worn by the mem¬ 
bers of the fair sex of a slightly later time. As time goes on, 
this cloth becomes more and more prominent. In the 
Kutunhthokai there is no mention of cither “ atuvai ” or 
“ thukil ” ; and “ kalingkam ” is mentioned only once, at 
167:2, which states ; kal-uvutu kalingkam kal-a;athu ut;i:i. 
Nhattin: ai has more than one reference thereto, namely at 
20:4 ^erTthiSiLiA asSfRjaii) ^’ujsueujr; y/RJssfiliwaLD 

and at 380:2 ac6ldidiiu>. Likewise, “atuvai ” occurs at least 
twice in Nhattin:ai, namely at 40:5 

OeuiBiLip c5)^6D)Qi and at 70:2 

^s®(D(Su(r@ ^earenr. 

Akanah:nu:tu has likewise at least five references thereto, 
namely at 86:21-23 ; 124 in the title of the author of the 
poem; 136:20; 198:6; 236:11 (pat:t:u=silk). Pathittnp- 
paththu, although dealing with war, not with love and 
therefore, like Virgil’s Aenid, singing moi'e of arms and the 
nran^ than of women and their clothes, has nevertheless 
several references to this exquisite garment of women, 
e.g. at 12:21 

^eoirii aeSihiad) eufraiRay® Oarref^; 
and again at 76:13 

<aE(ipL/^ a(Buu^ ; 

and as “ atuvai ” at 34:3 
®(5/96ULb (S^Tiqu) sSliflj^A 
Other references in the major classics thereto are : 

Kaliththokai 65:4; 142:26; 

PoTUTihnra; ttuppat: ai 82-83; Nhet: unhalva: t:ai 35, 
145-7 (pu:nhthukil) ; 

Malaipat:ukat: a:m 561 (Nhul-ai nhu:l kalingkam). 

* •' arma vinimque cano 
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In the next section I shall give more instances of the 
rich clothes worn by men and women of later times than 
this. Let a few references suffice here. 

(a) Man:ime:kalai 28:52-53 gives an elaborate des¬ 
cription of this “ atuvai ” : — 

&sthr^)isa>ifi ^axoir sa&eSSssr 

«£J6(K)16001 rSi^SSiSUluj', 


This passage describes the weavers of this coloured and 
delicately-woven cloth. 

(b) Cil(vp‘pathika:ram 14:205-7 describes the cloth 
shops of drapers as covering both sides of a street in 
Mathurai. Piles of the most exquisitely-worked cloth of 
both cotton and wool as well as of silk are to be found in 
these shops : 

^66t®iu) 

uir 6 i>aj 60 )« Q^iPujiru 

^^cBcu sff^iqu). 

What a far cry is this wealth of drapery from that stage 
of leaf-garments which is described in the vast majority 
of the KutunhthoJcai poems ! 


F. Cotton, Cloth and Dress in the Kutunhthokai 
Contrasted with those of a later Epoch. 

It will be interesting for us to know what types of 
clothes were used by men and women of those early times. 

s usua , the Kutunhthokai with but one exception, speaks 
only of the coarse cotton cloth that a priori would have come 
into use m the earliest times. It terms it “ thick cloth ” : 

paru:uth thiri ” at 330:4; but at 353:5 the word "thiri ” 
means a wick, not cloth, so that “ panjci ven: thiri ’> comes 
to mean the cotton-wick of a lamp.” That cotton was 
then cultivated is evident from 72:4 of the same work. 

called "pari:!,” instead of “ parutti ” : 
u(fa .7«rd,, i.e. •■the millet-field, wherein 
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cotton was sown There is only one other reference to 
cotton in the whole of the Kutunhthokai and that refers to 
cotton-fibre, used as cords, viz. at 293:2. From the paucity 
of these references to either cotton or cloth or clothes, one 
is tempted to conclude that clothing was just then coming 
into vogue. Let us contrast this with the state of elaborate 
clothing in slightly later times, as revealed in the Ten 
Idylls and Putanah:nu:tu. By this time several sorts of 
cloth were in vogue : — 

(1) Atuvai. This was cotton cloth, but of a finer 
texture than the “ thiri ” above-mentioned, and 
occurs at Putanah:nu‘.tu 154; 10 ; 398:20 ; Porunh- 
ara:ttuppat:ai 83; Citupanjamw.Iam (^®iu(g<r 
Opeoib) 236 ; Nhet:unnalva:i:ai 35. The Kntunh- 
thokai does not mention this cloth at all, as 
we have earlier pointed out. 

(2) kalingkam. This was woven out of the finest cot¬ 
ton thread, so fine that the thread was hardly visi¬ 
ble. This exquisite cloth is mentioned at Putnn- 
ha:nu:tu 383:11 ; 392:15 ; 393:18 ; 397:15 ; 400:13 ; 
Mathuraikka: nji 554, 721 ; Nhet:unnalva:t:ai 134, 
146 ; Malaippat:ukat:a:m 561. 

(3) thukil. This is explained by the Comm, as 
“ ven: pat: t: u ”, i.e. white silk, evidently a costly 
dress, worn mostly by women, as one gathers 
from the numerous references thereto from 
Akanah.: nu: tu and Putanah:nu:tu down to Ci:- 
7 ’aka cmhtha:man:i. The Kutunhthokai r-cver 
mentions this : but " thukil ” is referred to at 
several places in other works.* The Paripa:t:al 
which many consider to be the latest of the Eight 
Anthologies, has also several references to 

^ Akanha-.iur.Ui 387:7: Pinanlia:nu:Ui 337:9; Peruinpa:n:a:tliippal:ai 
235, 329 ; \fullaippa:t:t:i4 53 ; Nbft'.unJiaha:t:ai M5, 181 ; Fat:t:inappa:.at 
107, 168; Kutiniippa:f.ti 55: Marukaittuppatiai 15. 296 ; and 
vinhfhaimanii 34d (wilh kot:t)* 67b, 71a, 164b (with kiJ-i), *^353 (with 
nhu:l). 428b (compared to the spray from a mounlain-siream). 
il is expressly called venrthukil = white silk), 624a (the same), o73d, 375a, 
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“ thukil This cloth was generally interwoven 
with threads depicting flowers. 

(4) thu : (v) ut:ai occurs a Muruka:ttuppat:ai 138. 
It really consists of two words “ thu:” = pure and 
“ ut; ai ” = dress. The Comm, generally equates 
this cloth with “ kalingam ” above. 


(5) pat: t: u = silk cloth. This term occurs not only 
at AkanaliiTiuitu 236:11, as I have already stated, 
but also at Pat:t:inappa:lai 107 and Muruka:ttup- 
paUai 155. In this last place it is called pat; t;- 
ut;ai = silk dress. We notice three things: 

(a) Kutunhthohai does not have the words 
“ atuvai ”, “ thu ; (v) ut: ai ”, ” thukil ” and men¬ 
tions “ kalingam ” but once. 

(b) Murukaittuppatiai, which is considered 
to be the latest of the Ten Idylls is the only one 
that uses the noun “ ut: ai ” for dress, although tlie 
verbal form “ ut:i:i = ‘‘having dressed, clothed 
oneself or others”, is fairly frequent in the IG 
major classics. 


(c) Although the word-lists at the end of 
the Ten Idylls or of the Eight Anthologies give the 
word ‘a:t:ai” = dress, I have never come 
across this word in their actual Xexla. Almost the 
earliest instance of “a;t;ai” in this sense is 
at Pal-am.ol-i 26d: “ an:i ellatm a:t;aiyin pin” — 
jewels come after one’s dress. Kutunhthokai 


1 2,^ 13d (with mut.j), 2475b (with ceppu = a bronze box wherein these 

sal covered over with 

Va-k " = -.oft), 2685b (kan;kol: 

7 B 8 n of ■«'h'ch IS invisible to the naked e^), 2707c (wi* pu nhitat 

termed ^«jor which Nhacc. explains as 

^soarssofluj ' 

* At 7:46; 10:79 and 80; 12.93 and 98; 13:2; 16:23^ 17;I ; 22-19. 
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295 : 1 supports the sense of this proverb or wise 
saying thus : — 

Q^irQ^^Lh y,t!W7®u> O^fSlu^ib 

having clothed ourselves first and then adorned ourselves 
diversely. 

We shall not be off the mark in seeing an inti¬ 
mate connexion between “ at; ai ”=leaf* and 
“ art;ai’'=dress. This contention appears valid 
in view of (1) the closeness of meaning between 
words of the same nature with short and long 
initial syllables, e.g. kanr=eye and ka:n=to see; 
pat:u=to suffer and pa;t;u=suffering ; (2) the 

alternance in the length of the basic vowel between 
early clasaical Tamil and mediaeval Tamil, which 
I shall tackle later ; and (3) what I have stated 
above the green-leaf dress of antiquity. 

G. How THE Kutunhthokai Anthology was completed. 


When one reads through the Commentaries of Nhacc. 
on the Tholka-.ppiam and on other works, one constantly 
comes across citations from the early classics. Mo.st of these 
are to be found in the extant classics, mainly the Eight An¬ 
thologies. But quite a few are not in them. Thus in Part I 
of his Comm, on the Tholkaippmm Poruh athika: ru7n. on 
page 553 is found a love poem of seven lines, which cannot 
be traced to any of the extant Anthologies. On page 556 
is found another, of five lines ; on the next page there is a 
third, consisting of seven lines. At the end of page 558, 
there is a fourth of three lines. On page 568 is a fifth, 
likewise of three lines. A sixth is to be found at the end 
of page 574. All these six stanzas are to be found in the 
Comm, of Nhacc. on but one sutra of Tholka:ppio.m Porul.- 
a.dhika:ram, namely 146. Similarly, on Tholka'.pp^am 


* At Kutunhthokai 9:4; 246:2: 352:1 : 

Putanah:nu-.tu 103:10; 266:3; Mathuraika-.nii 
13:50; Ci:vaka cinhlha:man:i 2674a. 


624 ; Paripa-.f.al 
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Porul:athika:ram, sutra 114, Nhacc. has several citations : 
of these, the first (on p. 454), the fourth and fifth (on 
p. 455), the second and third citations on p. 459, the second 
on p. 462, the second, third and fourth on p. 471, the third 
on p. 473, consisting of four lines, the third on p. 486, also 
of four lines, the first on p. 488, likewise of four lines, all 
the three stanzas on p. 493. the last on p. 499, the last on 
p. 514, etc. are samples. There are several more through¬ 
out the work. Most of these stanzas are of the same style 
as the Kutunhthokai and, like its poems, range between four 
and eight lines. All of them deal with love and are com¬ 
posed in the “ akm^al ’’ metre, just like the Kutnnhthokai. 
In diction they appear contemporary with that work. 
Hence we are obliged to surmise that the compiler;- of the 
Kutunhthokai rejected them on the ground that they did 
not come up to tliat level of excellence of sentiment and 
expression, which they had laid down as their standard. 


Now let us advert to what Dr. U. V. Saminathaiyar 
slates on page 11 of his afore-mentioned Introduction to 
Kutunhthokai. “ The compilers of the Eight Anthologies 
had before them poems composed in the three metres : — 
arciriyappa: (i.e. akaval). kalippa: and paripa:t:al. 
They first took up the poems composed in the akaval 
metre and dealing with love. These they divided into 
three groups, starting with the shortest ones and ending 
with the longest poems. The shortest poems were there¬ 
fore call^ the Kutunh thokai. while the longest were 
termed the Nhef.unh thokai." From this assertion of the 
eminent Doctor as well as from my statements and argu- 

<=lear that the 

Kutmihthokat was the earliest compilation of Tamil poems 


admSion^^^l^- learned Doctor makes an 

K if q:’ (independently of him) made by 

■'Chronology of the Early 
iamils . The compilers had another standard in their 
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mind’s eye, besides that of excellence. This was to make 
each of the four earliest Anthologies consist of 400 poems. 
For this purpose they did not hesitate, when the need 
arose, to compose a few of their own or to take over a 
poem or several ones of their own time, although they 
were supposed to be collecting poems of five or six centu¬ 
ries earlier than their own time. 


“ Qp!r(S0^maefr jb'r&ir^ 

LJir««6fr 0ih arrsu^g/u q«oajj-«OT giu/D/iSiuQJ/DfimiDiMii) 

STSor^ *0^ @i_Lb s^stxsn-irSearfDgi.’* 

Fortunately in the case of the Kutunhthokai there was no 
need for them to supplement the earlier poems with later 
ones, composed by contemporary poets of their own time . 
for there was such an abundance of these early short pwms, 
as I have already shown. In the case of Nhattrn-.ai and 
still more of Akandh: nu: tu and Putanah: nu: tu there seems 
to have been such a need. It is this fact that explains the 
peculiar antiquity of style and diction on the part of t e 
Kutunhthokai and the exceptional conformity of this an¬ 
thology, in preference to all others, to the ancient regu a 
tions, enunciated at Tholkaippiam Elu-ththnthika-.ram 62, 
64 and 65, which I have already elucidated above. 


H. An Objection and the Answer to it, 


The Objection We now know that the 
civilisation in India itself goes as far back as t e ir 
millennium b.c. How is it then that you can sta e 
Kutunhthokai poems show the ancient Tamils or 
in the primitive stage of culture, with women c a m 
garments and with cotton clothes just coming in o \ o 
about the third or fourth century b.c. ? 


Culture ’ 
Cultures 


The Answers : —(1) In three of my articles to “ 

between the Ancient 
those of India and 


, namely 
of Crete 


“the Affinities 
and Egypt and 


4 
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Sttmer ”, Part I * and Part II,* and “ the Exact Connexion 
between the Harappan and Sumerian Cultures”,’ I have 
myself maintained that the Harappan culture is Dravi- 
dian and that it dates from at least 2,700 b.c. in North 
India. But I have also stated there that under the hammer- 
blows of India’s war-bands, aided by the swift horse-drawn 
chariots that the Aryans were the first to employ in war, 
the Harappan Empire and, to a great extent, the Harappan 
civilisation were destroyed about 1,800 B.c. It happens 
often in the course of history that without the physical 
basis of material welfare, minimum comforts and a bit of 
elegance, as a result of destruction by repeated earthquakes, 
as in Crete, or of wars, as in Mexico, with the consequent 
poverty and destitution, an ancient and flourishing civili¬ 
sation is almost totally obliterated and is only with great 
difficulty and by slow stages rebuilt. Such may very well 
have been the case with the Dravidians in India. 


(2) It is true that in my article to ” Tamil Culture ”, 
the Earliest Tamil Poems Extant ”,® I have maintained 
that Kutunhthdkai 75 and Akanah:nu:tu 265 were com¬ 
posed when the Nandas were in the height of their splen¬ 
dour and before the accession of the Maurya Emperors to 
the throne of Pa:t:aliputhra in North India, i.e. c. 324 bc 
B ut there is nothing to prevent a few of the Kutunhthokai 
poems being composed much earlier than this. Further 
research is necessary in this matter. 


(3) It IS good to have more than one string to one’s 
^w Accordingly I am prepared to give an alternate 
explanation for the phenomena, which I have exposed in 
^tions E and F above. The Tamils, like many^Eastern 
T traditionalists, especially on festive r.nd 
ceremonial occasions. Tanulians, who throughout their 


Vol. rv, 2, pafics 169 to 173. 

• Vol. V, 1, pages 56 to 65. 

. ’ Vol. V, -4. October 1956. 

• Vol. rv, 1, pages 90 to 98 . 
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lives use tables and chairs for their meals which are served 
on plates, are known even today to discard all this and 
their forks, spoons and knives as well, when they are invited 
for a wedding feast. Then they recline on a mat or mattress 
and consume the festive meal of rice and many curries 
with their hands out of plaintain-leaves. On this analogy 
we may state that while the female sex in the Kutunhthokai 
days used cotton clothes ordinarily, the heroine was decked 
in leaf-garments on ceremonial occasions : and these happen 
to be the very ones mentioned in the Kutunhthokai poems 
concerned. This does not detract from their antiquity. 



Kannan Pattu 

(Translation from Bharati) 


P. S. SUNDARAM 

A poem is the product of an individual temperament; 
It is also conditioned by the peculiarities of the language 
in which it is written, and the race and culture of which 
it is the efflorescence. That in these circumstances it is 
"essentially untranslatable is a truism. “ It were ”, wrote 
Shelley, “ as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you 
might discover the formal principles of its colour and 
odour, as seek to transfuse from one language into another 
the creations of a poet”. 

But great poetry is not only the product of an indivi¬ 
dual and a race but also, both in its origin and appeal, 
universal. The great poet belongs to all the world, and 
unless his greatness is of a quality to be perceived even 
through a (reasonably good) translation, it is idle to claim 
that he is a world poet—only his greatness cannot be 
gauged by anybody unacquainted with his language ! 

In his programme for Tamil which Bharati drew up 
in one of his poems, he made it clear that it is no use our 
whispering to each other in secret about our ancient glory. 
“ The test of great poetry is that people of other countries 
also should recognise its greatness”. 

The following translation was made with the convic¬ 
tion that, properly rendered, Bharati could make a profound 
impression as a lyric poet on foreign readers. Throbbing 
with emotion and exquisitely musical, his poems are best 

rendered in English in regular metres with all the resources 
of rhyme. 
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The poem that follows is taken from Bharati’s Kantian 
P&ttu, a series of lyrics extolling Krishna in his various 
aspects of Friend, Father, Mother and Child, Teacher and 
Student, King, Playboy, Servant and Master, Lover and 
Beloved, Family Goddess. There are twenty-three of these 
poems, many of them in the form, popularised by Browning, 
of dramatic lyrics. Though Krishna is the form more 
widely known, the Tamil form Kannan used by the poet 
has been retained. Those whose mother tongue is Hindi 
should have no difficulty in recognising in this form their 
Kanha or Kanhai. 


KANNAN, MY BELOVED 

Like a fly on a hook. 

Like a flame in the breeze. 
My poor heart a-flutter 
Throbbed in xmease; 

Like a caged parrot 
I moped all alone— 

What most pleased me once 
Now made me groan. 


<3S6t^6SSr60T - fTSOT dSfr^SUSOT 

Qltetfsfuip H(y}e3dssfuQuird) —QaJsifiSiiJ 
«t_(r eSstrASSeeru (Suirw, 

jSsOOTL. QulTQfifilTS—STSSTg 

oh-sAsriBA £oflu 5 l!esru Suit A —^soflanio 
Q^irgiArQ tSaajii) Ojsir^S^sir ; 
Q&iamQih Quir(§ien QiuAeoirih — 
QaiQifigieSilL. file. I 
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Stretched on my mat, 

Fretful and weary, 

I fouhd even my mother 
Dismal and dreary : 

And as for you friends 
Ceaselessly chattering, 

Like a disease I dreaded you 
And your pattering. 

No food for me, dear. 

No sleep and no rest; 

Nor fragrance in aught— 
Even flowers the best; 

No firmness, no fixity. 

Only confusion ; 

No joy even fleeting, 

Pain in profusion. 


uiruSsor i£!aj>«^ —^sbASoj 

(Jsu, 

^/niS&or« — a^£(2iu ! 

a^sSluLf ^UL ! 

suiruSsoflw ! 

aioTil^^u (SuS}(S fSji ; 

Sj^n’uS&aru (SuirsotQS Gotsot ; —! 

(arjpsnojQujw wnih, 

s-enaro) Qa^d>evsSld)&u }~^S(Siu * 
c-jDSSiu Qairsirsr6Sla)S»}. 
ixascrib GSl0LbuGSIsu8su ;—^SQiu < 

L 06 uir LSi^saaSsu&u; 
f^susr uSdilsu ;—CT^gjiLb 

Qifiuuib 01^0 0 ie .! 
atasT(ifiih £_srror^^«;—«aGu) 

^itsoutA £ 60 ) 1^00 
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Milk tasted bitter 
And bed proved a-scarring ; 

Dear Polly’s twitter 
Hateful and jarring : 

Four doctors in conference 

Said, “ Too late they have seen us ” ; 

The bridge-side astrologer 
Blamed Saturn and Venus. 

In a dream, on a night. 

Unseen, unknown. 

Somebody touched me— 

My heart’s very own. 

Woke I a-quiver 

My sweet one to capture : 

Naught was to seize there 
Except the rapture! 


uirg^iEj fits. !—f£(Suj ! 

uQdsjia QfiiTfifi fiie.\ 

Qsireod (SaflOLD/rj^iLiLb — Q^eSuSei) 
^fifi file .! 

fiirgii aju 3 ^,<StU 0 ii)— 

fithqfifi <Sd; 2 aj Qiuear(n}f ; 

uireufi^d —dliraib 

uQfigi OLDevTQi eSuL-irfar. 

aaretj astxsri^^Qei }— 

Qfitrsor^^ 

SeoTu) eSariiis eSeo&u— eraiOtg) 
fTdrearoifi OfiiriLQ sSili-ireir, 
^sataiA sSififidfitir ;— &S(Siu ! 

OuxBf) fSiLt-irtar ; 

iDsar^d) u>iluf.g)iGio—qfidfiirff 
LDdlffiddi esfiarL. file .! 
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A cool wave drenched me, 

I was myself again; 

In all parts of the house 
Did my relish regain ; 

Desire surged upward— 

My heart Joy’s abode— 

Fear was a dead thing, 

Beauty in strode! 

The spot where he touched me 
With his finger and palm— 

It thrills and it tingles. 

It stills and is calm. 

Who is this unknown ? 

I thought and I thought; 

And there stood Kannan’s image 
With shapeliness wrought! 


— if-SQiul 

e_i_LbL/ GjBO'iT^ai ; 

sff®QuD«) 6 U(TLb— (^sirisaruGuird) 
LDeiST^^a Qdsir^^ fiie. t 
— er^gnti 

ScoruLD eSSarji^^ia .; 

^ 0 - 9 - QLCnrifififi^ie. 1 —! 

grawi 0u/r(ip^Q6vAsofrLb—^Qj66^6o>9t 

eSIu^^safl Gta 

fisamGsaoTsir !— Li^S^tr^ 

CT^WTSDufi QuJbMJfttttiflLJ j'— 

ujirOfTOT^ fijisnjt Q^iuGfisar ; 

S6<Mr eaorsdr ^0sj(3&iil )—^liiihiQsar 
««8or<5Bfi<Br (ifieir ^tirjD ^le .! 




Some Aspects relating to the 
Establishment and Growth of 
European Settlements along 
the Tamil Coast in the 
Seventeenth Century 


S. ARASARATNA.M. 


The phenomenon of large settlements of foreign traders 
in the main centres of Asian trade does not begin with 
the coming of the Europeans to Asia. The studies of 
Moreland on India and Van Leur on the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago have shown that there existed in both these regions 
trading settlements of foreigners in such places as Calicut 
and Malacca.' Arab settlements were a feature of Indian 
trading stations, just as Chinese colonies flourished in the 
Malay Archipelago. Not much evidence, however, is 
forthcoming on the nature of the relationship between 
these traders and the indigenous sovereign and the rights 
normally enjoyed by^the former against the latter. More¬ 
land would have us believe that even before the Europeans 
there was in existence a kind of mercantile extra territoria¬ 
lity by which the foreign settlement had acquired the 
right to manage a considerable part of its internal affairs 
without interference from the lord of the land.’ The 
Mopla merchants of the Malabar and Madura coasts had 
their own separate heads who dispensed justice for mem¬ 
bers of their community according to their own laws and 


. * W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangteb 

-26; T. C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society (The Hague, 8i 

•955), pp. 194-196. 

* Moreland, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 
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freely followed their own religious and social customs and 
practices. Such rights exercised by foreigners were not 
held to interfere with the sovereignty of the ruler 


When, in the 17th Century, various European powers 
entered into competition for the trade of India, there was 
no one set pattern of practices or regulations that traders 
could follow. Coming, as they did, from a distance of thou¬ 
sands of miles, it was but natural that they should try to 
set up more permanent habitats in the centres of trade 
than their Asian counterparts. With the increase in the 
volume of trade that each nation was handling, its ties with 
the Indian soil became greater. A greater number of its 
officials had to be stationed in India j larger godowns wtfre 
needed to store up its goods ; a greater hold was necessary 
on the people to whom it was increasingly larger advances 
of capital. Factory grew into fort, fort into settlement. 
While this was the broad pattern of development, the man¬ 
ner in which it took place varied infinitely with each power 
and every region. The most elementary connection was 
where the European power had just a hired house on the 


mainland which contained both its one or two officials and 

all its goods awaiting transportation. From there it moved 

on to the construction of a larger dwelling, belonging to 

It completely or by an eternal lease of the ground on which 

It was constructed. A major advance towards securitv was 

taken when the power received permission from the'sove- 

reign and constructed a fort within which its residences 

and all its effects were protected. This permission was 

g^dgingly given, if ever, following a military defeat at 

the hand of the European power. When the European 

hlTna ^ persuade the sovereign to renounce all 

° situated, some- 

iTs LwTrS that the place 

was obliged to bring, the fort became absolutely free of any 

was. of course, the pinnacle of authority which few Euro¬ 
pean powers could afford. 
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Once the fort was constructed and some measure of 
security ensured for the Eiuropean the settlement grew. 
The officers found it safe to live with their families within 
the area of the Fort. Thus.a European community sprang 
up and around them, attending to their needs and perform¬ 
ing the various functions connected with tiieir trade, col¬ 
lected an indigenous conimunity of mixed castes. The 
greater the security afforded by the place, the larger the 
European community, the bigger the town and its Indian 
population. The 17th Century, generally speaking, was in 
South India a period of instability and political strife. This 
feature in turn affected the growth of European settlements 
in some cases favourably, in others adversely. 

The legacy of the preceding century is of some impor¬ 
tance. The Portuguese had held undisputed supremacy' as 
the only Western power along the Indian coast. Their 
attention was centred predominantly on the Malabar coast 
and later northwards to Goa and Daman. However, as they 
realised the potentiality of the cloth trade between the 
Carnatic coast and the East Indian .Islands, small settle¬ 
ments of Portuguese traders began to grow up on the East¬ 
ern coast too. Of these the most noteworthy is that of 
San Thome. The prevalence of a legend connecting up this 
place with the Apostle St. Thomas encouraged the prosely¬ 
tising zeal of the Portuguese who erected a church here. 
In the course of the 16th Century, this settlement seeips to 
have developed both into a seat of intensive Catholic mis¬ 
sionary activity and of prosperous trade. Travellers’ 
accounts of both this century and the next speak of the 
existence of several churches, monasteries and a Jesuit 
College. The many legends that were current in these times 
and reports of miracles connected with various aspects of 
the Apostle St. Thomas made the place a centre of pilgri¬ 
mage not only for Catholics but even for Hindus from 
villages round about. There was a large Parish of Chris¬ 
tian converts looked after by several priests. It would 
appear ♦hat a spacious and well-constructed town had grown 
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up here and a considerable harbour handling a large volume 
of trade.‘ 


Another region where the impact of the Portuguese 
was felt was along the coast of Madura in the southernmost 
part of the peninsula. Because of its proximity to the 
centres of Portuguese power in Malabar and Ceylon tneir 
influence had begun to make itself felt in the course of the 
century. They were attracted here by the existence in 
interior villages of supply centres for all manner of coarse 
and fine textiles and a pearl fishe/y along the coastline. 
With the acquisition of Tuticorin there followed a gradual 
process of penetration ending up not merely in the control 
of Tuticorin and the seven other harbours here but even 
of an undisputed exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the Paravas who inhabited these harbours. This deve¬ 
lopment was helped by the fact that the Nayaks of Madura 
were not greatly concerned with the control of trade and 
the exercise of authority over the coastline. This they seem 
to have left in the hands of the Paravas, Muslims of the 
coast and foreigners, being merely content to maintain an 
open door policy with regard to trade.* The way v’-as thus 
open for the superior European power to emerge into a 
position of dominance. Local events themselves played into 
their hands. There had always been friction between the 
Parava and the Muslim inhabitants of the coast. In the 
course of one of these internecine conflicts the Paravas hit 
upon the expedient of summoning aid from the Portuguese 
who willingly took them under their protection. Under 
the protection of the Portuguese the Paravas were establish- 
ed in positions of dominance along the coast and in return 
they embraced Christianity en masse. A few years later 
Francis Xavier, the celebrated missionary, took up residence 


‘All evidence collected together 
(London, 1913), pp. 286-305. 


in Love, Vestiga of Old Madras I 


*S. AninnchaUm. History of the Pearl Fishery 
(Annatnniai Nagar, 1952), pp. 96-8. 


on t!ie Tamil Coast 
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among the Paravas and instructed the people who had 
embraced Christianity only in name.* 

These events had given the Portuguese a political and 
a religious foothold on the Madura coast. There were no 
Portuguese settlements as such here. There was no place 
conducive to the development of Euicpcr.n settlements. But 
ibe religious tie was strengthened ar.d the whole coast was 
littered with churches and seminaries. Early observers of 
the Dutch East India Company, which displaced the Portu¬ 
guese, speak of the immense influence of the priests over 
the people. There were three large churches in Tuticorin 
b'lilt of stone. Each of the smallei ports had a chiu’ch ol 
its c.wm. The influence of Catholicism in this region may 
be gauged from the fact that la^er on, when the Portuguese 
had lost their political control over Ccs'lon, Madura became 
the centre of clandestine miss’onuvy activity in Dutch pos- 
.eessions. The Portuguese settlement proper in this area is 
further eastwards in Nagapatnam. This was a walled-in 
town built and owned by the Portuguese and was the seat 
of their naval and military power in this region. There 
Were, consequently, several Portuguese families in residence 
here and an active social life. This is evidenced from the 
fact that when they were expelled from tbi.s place in 1658 
the Dutch found that the majority of the inhabitants were 
either Mestices (in the definition of a contemporary Dutch 
writer ) ‘ such as are born of a Portuguese father and a 
she blackamoor or Kastices ' such as their fathers were 
blackamoors and their mothers Portuguese women Here 
too there were several large churches and houses built 
according to Portuguese fashion. 

It is evident that though actual Portuguese settlements 
on the Tamil coast were few and far between their influence 
was felt in several of the trading centres in this region. 

G. M. Moraes, St. Francis Xavier Apostolic Nuncio, 1542-52 (Bombay. 

, a Mr. John NieuhofTs remarkable Voyages and Travels in A Collection 
of Voyages and Travels It (London, 1745), pp. 198-199. 
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Their religion proved to be a notable medium for the exten¬ 
sion of their influence and had penetrated parts of the 
coastline. Their comparative freedom of intercourse with 
the native inhabitants had resulted in a group of half-casle 
peoples who inhabited some of the sea ports. As privateers 
and fidalgos they were found all over, sometimes sailing 
their own vessels, at other times in the employ of private 
Indian merchants. Long after their political power in India 
had declined their influence remained and, as will be seen 
later, they played an important role in the founding and 
development of many a European settlement in India. 


The 17th Century brings more European nations into 
the scene. Dutch, English, Danes and French, in turn, seek 
their fortunes’in Asian trade. The Coromandel coast, form¬ 
ing a vital link in this trade, attracts all of them Avho begin 
to work for footholds in this area which would give them 
positions of vantage in relation to the trade. Ideas of mono¬ 
poly and political control follow in the wake of competition. 
Trade has to be backed by power if it is to be safeguarded 
from an enemy nation or even to be wrested from her. Tliis 
power has to be lodged at convenient points along the coast¬ 
line and secured from both the Europeans a.<? well ps indi¬ 
genous states. A new emphasis is thus given to the prob¬ 
lem of European settlements. As a result of this European 
competition, the share of the Europeans in the country 
trade which had been negligible in the preceding century, 
now began to increase by leaps and boimds. The European 
trading nations were thus on the look out for suitable places 
along the coast which may be used as centres of their trade. 
None of them was looking for political aggrandizement. It 
was sufficient if, by consent with the native authority they 
coifld lease out strategically situated places insured with 
certain recognised rights. 


thP *^ative powers was to receive 

r bestow several 

avours on them. The powers encountered little or no diffi- 
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culty in contracting treaties with local princes guaranteeing 
certain privileges. In the first place they were permitted 
to occupy a certain demarcated territory and to erect struc- 
tiires for their residence and storage of goods. In April 
1610, the Dutch East India Company entered into a treaty 
with the Raja of Carnatic by which they were allowed to 
reside and trade at Pulicat (Paleacatte). They were to 
pay toll on all incoming and outgoing goods at the conces¬ 
sion rate of 2%.* Two years later by a further treaty they 
were allowed to construct a fortress there which they com¬ 
pleted soon after with the name of Fortress Geldria.^ Later 
when the King of Golconda overran the Carnatic, a treaty 
was entered into with him by which thev w“re given com¬ 
plete freedom of tolls at Pulicat.® In 16.'19 the English 
acquired similar concessions at Madras. They negotiated 
with the Nayak Damarla Venkatadri, Governor of the area 
for the King of Carnatic, and received the right to trade 
freely there and to construct a fortress. This was Fort St. 
George. They were also exempted from the payment of 
all customs dues.'* 'When in 1658 the Dutch had expelled 
the Portuguese from Nagapatnam, they sought to reinforce 
this right to conquest with a treaty of recognition with the 
Nayak of Tanjore in whose domains the city lay^ Here 
too they secured freedom from tolls.® Thus all the trading 
powers were unanimous in their desire to secure some recog¬ 
nised title to their settlements and to put the whole prob¬ 
lem of customs dues on a definite footing. 

The right to construct fortresses and keep the settle¬ 
ments in a state of preparedness for war was generally 
desired by the European power but not always granted. 
It was desired because it would give the Europeans the 
security that was necessary for the expansion of iheir trade 
and would provide a defensive shield behind which the 

• Corput Diplomaticum Neerlando—lndicum, Ed. Hceres. B3la 

via. 1887-1931). I, p. 84. 

* Ihid., p. 101. 

» M/c/.. p. 230. ,,, 

*W. Foster, English Factories in India, 1637-41, p- 157. 

^Corpus Dip., II, p. 138. 
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settlement could develop. Madras and Pulicat, the two 
settlements that prospered in these years, owed their pros¬ 
perity mostly to their fortified character. It was not always 
granted because it would cut into the sovereignty of the 
indigenous state if it were to admit an armed power within 
its borders. On the coast of Madura, the Dutch tried their 
best to secure permission to erect a fortress. Successive 
deputations were sent to the Nayak and peaceful persua¬ 
sion as well as force was used but the Nayak was adamant 
in his refusal to permit an armed fortress anywhere in his 
domains. He was, however, quite willing to give the Dutch* 
the right to build ordinary houses anywhere along the sea 
coast for purposes of trade.' The history of the Dutch settle¬ 
ment at Tuticorin illustrates the practicality of European 
policy in this respect. More than once the armies of the 
Nayak attacked the settlement and the Dutch had to with- 
diaw with all their movable assets into the security of their 
possessions in Ceylon. 


The right to administer justice and punish offenders 
for acts done within the area of European juri.sdiction was 
generally given without any fuss. This provision is seen 
in its most effective aspect where it relates to the enforce¬ 
ment of payment of debts that merchants have incurred 
on the delivery of goods for which advance pavment has 
already been made. There had to be some effective machi¬ 
nery to ensure the security of money invcsled by the Euro- 
peans in the land. The Caul* granted by the Madura Nayak 
to the Dutch in June 1645 states : “ You shall have right 

of preference on all merchants who trade with you and 
are in debt to you ; your money will be paid first even from 
what they owe me in Pulicat they were given the right 
to seize and place under arrest anyone who failed to fulfil 
a contract for the delivery of cloth.^ In Madras the native 
authority promis ed the English that they would make good 

^Corpus Dip., 11, p. 145. 

^'cVp^dTp..^\% SV COWLE. 

*lbid., pp. 83-85. 
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any sum the English may lose through defaulting merchants 
or weavers and deliver their persons to the English autho¬ 
rity if they happen to abscond in the interior.* Another 
aspect to this problem was the administration of criminal 
justice within the settlements in order to preserve law and 
order. Generally there was agreement to return abscond¬ 
ing criminals in each other’s territories. There is record 
of a murder committed in Madras and the Naik was inform¬ 
ed of it. Though those involved were native inhabitants 
the Nayak issued instructions that justice be done accord¬ 
ing to the laws of England.* For the development and pros¬ 
perity of the settlement it was essential that it received a 
reputation for orderly government and impartial adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

Geographically, most settlements tendeded to divide 
themselves into two sections—a European quarter and a 
quarter inhabited by local inhabitants. The European quar¬ 
ter was situated along the sea and would consist of buildings 
used as stores and houses for the officers. If there were a 
fort it would usually embrace the European section of the 
town as in Madras and Pulicat. The soldiers were generally 
stationed here and the place was so fashioned that in the 
event of an attack from inland they could protect their lives 
and property within this fortification. Beyond this was the 
native town where lived the merchants, labourers who per¬ 
formed all kinds of services to the Europeans and, in some 
instances, those few Indians who had become Christian con¬ 
verts. Sometimes, as in Nagapatnam and Tuticorin, entire 
f.amilies of weavers chose to leave their villages and settle 
down under European jurisdiction, parlirularly if they 
found the native authority exacting in its impositions. 
When sufficiently good relations had been established with 
the local authority and the people as to produce a .sense 
cf general security, European farnilies ventured out of the 
fort and lived in the native quarter. This wa:; unavoidable 

> Foster. EngUth Factorlet, 1637-41, p. 137. 

*lbid. p, 315. 
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later as the European population increased and all could 
not find room within the fortified town. In Madras towards 
the latter half of the 17th Century most of the subordinate 
employees of the Company, both civil and military, were 
living in the outer town. It is seen from Abbe Carre’s 
observations that it was not unusual to meet Englishmen 
and other Europeans in the interior of the country.* 


The gro\\dh of the settlement and the prevalence of 
an active social life within it depended on several conside¬ 
rations. Some of the powers followed more restrictive poli¬ 
cies than others and this hind?red progress. The japid 
development of the English settlement at Madras as con¬ 
trasted with the Dutch at Pulicat showed the advantages 
of a more liberal general attitude. European observers of 
the 17th Century of all nationalities are unanimous in their 
view that the city of Madras was a model European settle¬ 
ment in India and was far ahead of others of the same type. 
Though at the beginning of the century, the English began 
their career in the East as rivals of the Portuguese and 
allies of the Dutch, after the first three decades this posi¬ 
tion changed and from then on they were more friendly 
towards the Portuguese than to the Dutch. The Portuguese 
were by now feeling the full force of Dutch opposition to 
• positions in the East and hence were becoming increas¬ 
ingly dependent on the English. Thus, though to begin with 
® establishment of an English settlement 
so close to their own at San Thome, later on there were 
friendly relations and mutual co-operation between them. 
The circumstances that favoured most the rise of Madras, 
however, was the fall of San Thome to the King of Gol- 
conda in 16^. This resulted in a mass exodus of Portu- 

Sn to Madras. Thus the popula- 

lon of Madras increased immensely and the English were 

use f?r "theh-^Jman-power of the type they could 
use for their diverse needs. It was observed bv several 

P^opleu^latter half of the 17th Century that there were 
‘The Travels or ADbe Carre, 1672-1674 (London. 1947rirrir^58r~ 
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plenty of Portuguese settled in the city of Madras. Some 
of them were taken into the local defence force and supple¬ 
mented the usually meagre English garrison. “ The num¬ 
ber of English may amount to three hundred ”, says a con¬ 
temporary, Fryer (1673), “of Portuguese as many thou¬ 
sand Some of the Portuguese were men of consider¬ 
able affluence, being successful traders. But most of them 
were odd jobmen and not particularly well off. There was 
a carefully maintained distinction among them of white 
Portuguese and black Portuguese and intermarriage bet¬ 
ween these two groups was very rare. The latter were 
those who had intermarried with Indian races while the 
former had maintained their racial purity. Their general 
living habits left much to be desired. 


One of the factors that attracted the Portuguese and 
their Indian co-religionists to Madras was the toleration in 
matters of religion practised by the English. To begin wit , 
‘the Indian states granted to every European power that 
sought to settle along this coast the right of un in ^e 
practice of its own religion. It was in the divisions e 
ween Catholics and Protestants that the trouble arose, 
has ^een seen above that the Portuguese had succee e in 
establishing pockets of Catholicism in many parts o e 
coasts The later Protestant powers would naturally e 
expected to view those with hostility. Happily for t e pros 
perlty of the English settlement of Madras, these i 
ces were not allowed to come in the way of a policy o re i 
gious tolerance. In fact, both from official ® 

unofRtial travellers’ diaries, there is evidence o a ^ 
ing and active Catholic community, public wors ^ o 
faith ir\'their churches and priests to attend to eir s * 
tual wants. Much of this was due to the exis . 

long time of two French Capuchin priests. Fa er p 
and 21enoVi, who maintained cordial relations wi p 
tical authOTity and won several concessions ^ _ 

» John Fryfcr. A New Account of East India and Persia (London, 1909) 
o. 107. 
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lies. Owing to their long residence in the country (over 
40 years) they had a phenomenal knowledge of local cus¬ 
toms and habits and were of immense help to the Eoglish 
in matters of trade and politics.* Besides the English pre¬ 
ferred having them in the settlement to having Portuguese 
priests of whom they were very suspicious.* 


The split in the Christian faith which so dominated the 
history of Europe in these years was reflected in the East 
also. Largely owing to the influence wielded by the two 
French priests and the presence of a large Portuguese com¬ 
munity, Catholicism appeared to be much more virile than 
Anglicanism in Madras. This offended the Anglican priests 
who urged the officials to take strong action against Catho¬ 
licism. Even among the employees of the Company, there 
appeared to be several Catholics and others who embraced 
Catholicism because of their marriage with Portuguese girls 
who were the only whites available for matrimony. Tl)e 
Anglican community was not well looked after and during 
certain periods there was no chaplain at all in the Fort. 
Rules and regulations there were against the public prac¬ 
tice of the Catholic religion but their compliance depended 
on the Agent and high officials of the Port. Sir William 
Langhorn Agent at Madras 1670-77, was, for example, more 
tolemnt than most others and was very accommodating to 
the Catholic community. His action in firing a salute of guns 
at the consecration of a newly built Catholic Church in 
Madras brought on him the disapproval of the Directors 

from London who also wrote : “We.desire to give 

and encouragement to that religion 
iCathohcism] as they do to ours ; and we would have you 
discountenawe and diacouraga all of „ur nation that Ly 

7i 6?7 1 ‘ His successor Master 

eurwi the lT“. measures to 

curtail the activities of Catholic priests and to reduce their 


^ Travets of Abbe Carre, II, pp. 549.553 
“Fawcelt. Til 


^Fawcett, Factories in India, 1670-77 II n i< 4 i 

1882),^r47. '■« 'Olden hn,e (Madra,. 
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increasing influence over English inhabitants of the city. 
The Test Act of 1673 forbidding Roman Catholics from hold¬ 
ing office under the Crown was strictly applied in 
India also.* Yet never was such drastic action taken as 
would result in a mass exodus of Catholics that would have 
affected the prosperity of the settlement. 


The Dutch experienced even greater difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with the Catholics in their settlements. On the Madura 
coast they had succeeded to positions that the Portuguese 
had held for long and they felt that the extirpation of the 
political power of the Portuguese from that region should 
be followed by the rooting out of their religion too. In 
this they had to admit failuie. The Parava community 
along the coast stuck doggedly to their faith and no amount 
of prohibitory bans by the Dutch would wean them away 
from their loyalty. The Catholic priests continued to use 
the Kingdom of Madura as a base for their activities and 
secretly attended to the needs of the Paravas. Soon after 
the Dutch conquest of Tuticorin in 1658, Fr. Baldaeus, a 
Protestant padre in the service of the East India Company, 
was asked to carry out a reformation of the Church in this 
town and its dependencies. He records, with frankness, the 
failure of his efforts and the fact that the Paravas preferred 
to walk miles into the country to be administered by their 
own priests than listen to the preaching of the Protestant 
religion.* Though their political hold over the Parava com¬ 
munity was complete and the latter were loyal to them, 
they never could win them over to their religion. Language 
was a great barrier between the Protestant priests and the 
people. Very few of them could speak Tamil, while as 
Rev. Valentijn observes, most of the Catholic priests could 
speak, read and write the Tamil language.* The Protestant 
faith itself was not as attractive as Catholicism, with its 
rich ceremonialism. Baldaeus records that once he removed 


1 Fawcett, English Factories in India, 1678-84, IV, p. ^ -- 

* Baldaeus, Naewkeurige Beschryritige Van Malabar en Choromanae , 
net Eyland Ceylon (Amsterdam, 1672), p. 150. 

® Valentijn, en Nieuw Oost Indian V (Amsterdam, 1726), p. • 
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the images and ornamental decorations from the Catholic 
Church at Tuticorin, the Paravas refused to enter it.* 


One problem that confronted all European powers was 
that of keeping men of their own race in good behaviour. 
Authorities in most settlements were hard put to it in exer¬ 
cising discipline among their men. The average type that 
came out Ea.st were adventurous and not very educated. 
Those settlements which had so expanded as to necessitate 
Euiopeans I'.ving in the native quarter were the mo-st diffi¬ 
cult to handle. An overfondness for the bottle, consequent 
brawls and sexual immorality were' the common vices. 
Everyone blamed the Portuguese as bringing down the lone 
of moral life in any place. The English at Madras grappled 
with this problem seriously as they weie concerned with 
maintaining the reputation of the city. Regulations were 
introduced in 1672 limiting the opening hours and quantity 
of liquor served in taverns.® In a letter written by the Com¬ 
pany s Chaplain at Madras, Rev. Warner, to the Directors 
(1676), he complains bitterly about the ‘drunkenness, 
debauchery and profaneness ’ that prevailed in the settle¬ 
ment and the generally poor attendance at Church on Sun¬ 
days.® The Dutch in Pulicat were faced with similar prob¬ 
lems. They found that those soldiers who were forced to 
live outside the Fort generally got married to local women 
and their life left much to be desired. The Dutch seem to 
have generally had a reputation in these parts for intensive 
drunkenness. Daniel Havart, a contemporary Dutch writer, 
takes the trouble of refuting this and says that it is a story 
spread by their rivals, the English and the French, to tar¬ 
nish their reputation.*' However, as far as the native of 
Coromandel Coast was concerned, the European of this time 
was generally noted for his excessive drunkenness. 


1 Baldaeus, op. cit., p. 150. -- 

»Fawcett. Englhh Factories. 1670-77, II, pp. 31 150 
® Quoted in Wheeler, Madras .pp. 34.36 ' ' 

DP. Curmunt/el' (Amsterdam. 1693). 
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The Seventeenth Century is of interest in the study of 
Europan contact with India as being a period when the 
attitudes of Westerners towards Indians is not coloured by 
the outlook of superiority which is so characteristic of a 
later age. Consciousness of difference there is and Euro¬ 
peans in India generally feel that they are in a land of 
strange people and strange customs. These differences are 
generally given expression to in a straightforward manner 
and with the least inhibition. There is evidence of a gene¬ 
ral desire to learn and know more about the people among • 
whom they lived and to accommodate themselves more to 
their environment. Yet the European settlements main¬ 
tained a character of foreign outposts, limited in their extent 
and the influence they wielded in the countries where they 
were implanted. However, the growing interest they wdre 
showing in the religions and customs of the people around 
them was to bear fruit in the next century when there 
emerge some distinguished scholars of all nationalities who 
have left behind valuable works on the language, history 
and culture of the Indian people. 



Religious Landmarks in 
Pudukkottai 


(Continued from Tamil Culture, Vol. VI, No. 1) 

LEO P. BAZOU. 


Vels, Colas, Pandyas and the ‘ Merchant-Princes 


Grants belonging to this new period are ascribed to the 
Cola and Pandya monarchs, even when they were due to 
the generosity of the local chieftains—the Muttaraiyars, the 
Irukku Vels of Kodumbalur, the Pallavaraiyars of Senda- 
mangalam, and the Vanniyan chiefs of Sirukkudi or the 
more famous and more powerful Guilds of Merchant-Prin¬ 
ces who had undertaken the expenses. There is ample 
evidence of the luxuries enjoyed by the more important 
cities of Tamilagam, and of the large trade Dravidian empo¬ 
riums carried on with the rest of India as well as with 
foreign countries in the Far-East and the distant and exotic 
lands of the Mediterranean West. 


We might have remained in almost complete ignorance 
of the part played by the Pudukkottai region in the fields 
of culture and trade, if inscriptions had not survived to 
tell us of famous trade-guilds with high-sounding titles, 
such as ' The Five Hundred of the Thousand Districts in 
the Four Quarters or ‘ The Eighteen towns that traded 
‘ with the Six continents ’. It is not therefore mere chance 
which made Nattukkottai Chettiyars, the genuine inheri¬ 
tors of the Middle Age ‘ Nagarattars build their palatial 
residences in well-laid out towns in this area.^ 


DD 650\o^' Pudukkottai State, 

*** ^ A- Nilakanta Sastri, 
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But it was the spade which brought to light, in 1898, 
at Karukkakurichi, a village of the Kurinji region, typical 
evidence in the form of a hoard of Roman coins. Such finds 
are not uncommon on the site of ancient cities in Tamil 
Nad, but the considerable amount of gold coins found here 
gives it special significance. As many as 501 pieces bear¬ 
ing the effigies of ten successive Roman Emperors, from 
Augustus (29 B.c. to 14 a.d.) to Vespasian (69 to 79 a.d.I 
were unearthed here.* 

Whether the actual donors of grants to Brahraanical 
institutions under the Colas and the Pandyas were princes 
or merchants, it is certain that Brahmanical Hinduism, 
even when it received royal recognition and patronage, did 
not succeed in stamping out ancient forms and values. The 
Dravidian ‘ Mother ’ kept her shrines by the side of the 
Brahmanized male deity and womeil had not yet lost their 
honoured place in society. Local princesses are frequently 
quoted in inscriptions as the main benefactresses. Inter¬ 
marriage took place between chieftains, which continued 
right up to our own days e.g., between the royal houses 
of Pudukkottai, Sivaganga and Ramnad. Famous dancing 
girls are frequently referred to in inscriptions ; Brahmani¬ 
cal Hinduism, which had declared married women impure 
for sacrificial purposes, nevertheless allowed dancing girls 
almost the same rights as men and kept them in the service 
of its altars. 

Such fine structures as the three masterpieces in stone 
called the Miivar Kovils, at Kodumbalur, were the work 
of a local chieftain Bhuti Vikramasekari and of his two 
wives, Karralipirattiyal and Varugana.® Kongavanam o 
the Kodumbalur Irukku Vels conceived the daring projec 
of bringing, the water of the Cauvery to his capital in the 
northern-western portion of Pudukkottai just below Mana 
pSrai. He is reported to have actually begun digging a 

*S. Radha Krishna Aiyar. A Central History of the Pudukkotah Slate, 
p. 51. 

* Id., ibid.. Appendix iv. 
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canal.* But thanks to the Muslim invasion of the 14th 
century this capital city, which at one time boasted of as 
many as a hundred and eight shrines to the Lingam, is 
now a heap of ruins. The temples that have survived and 
the basements and sculptures still to be found amongst the 
ruins show what an important cultural and religious centre 
Kodumbalur must have been. 

Deep mounds of earth, formed by the crumbled mud- 
houses, have considerably raised the level of the ground 
round the surviving temples, like a heavy shroud over a 
dead past. Thus have persisted the two Nagarams or Mer¬ 
chant-Guilds, which had for centuries enjoyed commercial 
and religious importance. And this story of woes repeats 
itself in many other once beautiful cities, of which ruined 
shrines in the invading wilderness are all that remains. 
Such is, among others, Madattu Kovil, about halfway bet¬ 
ween Kiranur and Viralimalai, a beauty in stone of the 
purest Vijayanagar style ; there is not even a hamlet there 
Such is again Narttamalai with its twelve surviving 
temples and its many rock-caves round an almost depoou- 
lated village. 


To the early Cola period, which marks the transition 
from the Pallava style, are to be ascribed a group of small 
but finely chiselled shrines, all in stone, at Kaliyappatti, 
Tiruppur Visalur Pannangudi, Tirukkattalai, Kannakudi. 
N^ttamalai, Viralur and Enadi. Up to the middle of the 
temples, including two Jain shrines, were 
still being built and ancient ones enlarged or remodoU«>d 
m about thirty different places. From the middle elev“en'th 

tur! th, ? i"® ^ 15th cen¬ 

tury thirty more places show new structures and a signi- 

the pr^incts of temples dedicated to the Lingam ; 

swami study of M. Arokia- 

PP. 176 sqq. ” ’ Culture. Vol. IV. No. 2, 
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the village people also went on erecting shrines of their 
own, apart from the official ones. 

Each new structure meant more grants for the erection 
and the maintenance of its priests, servants, musicians, 
dancing girls, as well as for the performance of the daily 
Puja. The management of these temples and their revenues 
by the ‘ Ur ’ or village community, sometimes jointly with 
the Brahmin ‘ Sabha ’ and the ‘ Nagaram ’ Merchant-Guild, 
gives one the impression that, in spite of heavy taxation 
and forced contributions towards the maintenance of this 
official form of worship, we are dealing with a contented 
peasantry. 

It was too good to last. The time would arrive when 
Merchant-Guilds would have to hand over to the village 
Community their part in the management of temple affairs, 
and the villagers would show themselves less and less ready 
to settle their tithes for the worship of the gods and the 
maintenance of their servants. The secular power would 
have to intervene. Looking over the Narttamalai vale 
one of the several hills that surround it, one cannot e p 
becoming pensive. This too peaceful and intimate coom 
with its now dry tanks and barren fields is a picture o 
desolation. But the many shrines and temples that mar 
every prominent spot in the depopulated village ^ ^ ^ 
slope of the hills, the caves and natural caverns and Mutts, 
Jain or Brahmanic, its Merchant-Guilds which have no 
been heard of since the 14th century, had all contn u 
to make the vale and the hills once hum with prayer an 
trade. 

There are still a few Brahmins left, survivals 
a forgotten age ; this may be the reason why they are me 
of simple taste and gentle disposition, men of few wo 
too, whose subdued manner of speech is that 
to inner thoughts. Discretion, a sense of the ® ’ 

politeness without affectation, soft speech m me 
Tamil, -which has none of the hardness and gut ura 
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other places, are also typical features of the ordinary vil¬ 
lage people. It would seem that centuries of religious and 
cultiu'al attainments have left their deep imprint upon the 
souls of all. 


The religious structures here may not have attained 
the large proportions of the more important temples else¬ 
where. Lack of size is more than made up by the artistic 
dexterity which the local craftsmen brought to bear on their 
work and the refinement of the finished article. We are 
not dealing here with mass-production but with works of 
real art, and executed by artisans who, inspired by devo¬ 
tional fervour, treated them as a labour of love. The stone¬ 
cutters, carvers and sculptors, who worked here may not 
1 have been artists as famous as their contemporaries 
elsewhere who enjoyed the patronage of kings and the rich 
but trained in highly-patronized schools their works, if 
simpler, show purer lines and a more delicate touch. The 
dancers their chisels carved-whether it was a Nataraja 
or a dancing girl, a complete sculpture or a mere carving 
u^n a pillar whether the artist was given the opportunity 

nnlf ^ I.'" oi- was left 

hoi! r! f drudgery of a mere sketch in stone-have 

delicato their poise and more artistic and 

found I "" ^ rendering of bodily forms than will be 

found elsewhere, or m later periods. 

smanp/th'^%H^ these earlier sculptures may be much 

tTere 2 which 

im^frod K examples) and were aU 

times with^tW^r”’ ^masterpieces from Naick 

oftin lihlv i r which are 

Ss evon"^ feminine 

more eSchantine^^' is more natural and 

more enchanting, too, because of the very absenno nf coif 

par^of .he 
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Religion and discretion seem to have been the pre¬ 
vailing keynote, the inspiring motive under the still pre¬ 
vailing influence of the cult of the ‘ Mother ’—the ‘ Benign 
Mother as opposed to the fierce Kali of. later days. The 
softness inculcated by the deeply humanized Jain monks 
had not yet been forgotten, and the ‘ Mother ’ from Dravi- 
dian days had not yet degenerated into the Brahmanized 
‘ wife ’ or at her best the ‘ consort ’ of the male deity. She 
is still the ‘ Maid ’, unwedded and unattached, the ever- 
Kaniya and Kumari, the traditional ‘ Mangai ’, ‘ Maligai 
‘ Mathandai ’ and ‘ Balamma 

Siva himself, whether in the Dakshinamurthi or the 
Nataraja form, is still the Ishta Devata that inspired the 
devotion of the early Saiva Hymnists. Here we find 
Dravidian art at its best. The statuary of the Saiva and 
Vaishnava rock-cut caves at Malaiyadipatti stands in a 
class apart both by its majesty and its refinement. In both 
these twin-caves large scenes have been chiselled out of 
the living rock with figures as large as life itself, if not 
larger, as in the case of the reclining Vishnu. The artist 
responsible for this particular masterpiece knew how to 
handle a chisel and a hammer. The imposing head of the 
sleeping Vishnu over-shadowed by the five-hooded Naga is 
by itself a study of strength in repose, softened down by 
a lingering smile upon the lips of the dormant deity. 

In a class apart, too, stands the ruined temple of 
Madattu Kovil, a fine example of Vijayanagar style. In 
the implacable bright sun, it shines even today in all the 
splendour of stones that have just come out of the han s 
of carvers ; upon each pillar or cornice can be seen 
ture masterpieces which are still a treat to the eye. e 
smiling Seven Virgins carved out of a single stone v, uc 
lies abandoned among the ruins makes one regret that so 
much beauty should lie uncared for in a deserted p ace, 
with hardly any discriminating visitor to appreciate an 
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The Naick Period 

During the all too short interval between the decline 
of the Great Colas and the onslaught of the Muslims, the 
Pandyas made a few repairs and improvements, here and 
there, and added a few more shrines to the ‘ Mother' at 
Kudumiyamalai, Narttamalai, Puvalaikkudi etc. The 
Muslim drive into the Southern Tamil districts, which 
lasted a few decades during the 14th century resulted in 
troubled times, bringing back a renewal of the feudal 
system ; it weakened such institutions as the Merchant 
Guilds and the Village Communities. In the absence of a 
stable government which can ensure peace, agriculture 
and commerce as well as culture and religion suffered. 
Under the titles of Araiyars, Arasus or Nadalvars, local 
chieftains succeeded like the Velirs of ancient Tamil poetry, 
in raising themselves from the position of clan or village 
headmen to that of potential rulers over part of the country 
or Nad. They founded new dynasties and fought one 
another, plundering their neighbours under the pretext of 
protecting their own peasantry. Recurring famine and 
epidemics completed the tale of woe in 1436, 1450 and 
1451. Those who survived had to migrate in search of 
a living. Villages became depopulated, and many towns 
lost for ever their importance, some of them surviving as 
mere hamlets today. With the abandonment of religious 
festivals which had for centuries attracted pilgrims and 
favoured trade, the Merchant Guilds died out. The Brah¬ 
mins lost their benefices, and they too, left. The temples 
were uncared for. 

When the Madura Naicks restored order and peace, 
mey had to recruit Brahmins from their own Andhra Desa. 
But not a few among them showed more willingness for 
secular occupations than for the mere reciting of mantras. 
We find them in the service of the ruling princes at the 
variou s courts of the Pudukkottai Rayars and Tondamans, 

SRadha Krishna, pp. 80 sqq, 110~and llTT* 
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as well as in the service of the Madura overlords and their 
Southern Barons, the famous Poligars, as counsellors, 
ministers and even generals of armies on the battlefield. 

With the loss of its rich patrons drawn from the mer¬ 
chant class, another institution, that of the Dancing Girls, 
became so impoverished that its members were driven to 
accepting service under temples. Gone were the days 
when Umaiyalvi Natchiyar, more commonly known as 
Periya Natchiyar, the daughter of another famous dancer 
at Kudimiyamalai, could not only offer the high sum of 
73,000 gold coins for a temple land, but also add one more 
shrine to the Mother within the great temple precincts 
under the title of Malaiya Mangai or Soundara Nayagi. 
Was our Natchiyar by anj' chance a great-grand-daughter 
of the temple priest’s sweet-heart of the legend, to whom 
the priest had the temerity to present the very garland of 
flowers destined for the deity ? 

If Brahminism knew a renewal in the Pudukkottai 
country, as it did in the rest of the Southern districts, no 
new temples were built. New'-.structures were simply 
added to the ancient ones, large sculptures, vast corridors 
and mandapams ; but the size and. at times, exaggerated 
realism of sculptural forms do not make up for the absence 
of religious inspiration. The sculptures of this period 
show unquestionable skill and power of expression, but 
they are the products of secular masters of the chisel and 
not of artists inspired by religion. 

The quarrels and wars which followed the death of the 
last Madura Naick, in 1731, led to foreign invasion. Tamil 
Nad became the playfield of adventurers, both Indian and 
European, Chanda Sahib, the Mahrattas, the Nabob of 
Arcot, the Nizam of Hyderabad, Hyder Ali and his son 
Tippu Sultan, the English from Madras and the French 
from Pondicherry. These troubled days brought about 
3 decline in the ascendency of Brahmanical Hinduism. 
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The Dravidian cult had not to come back into its own, as 
it had always been there since prehistoric days as the cult 
of the Mother, that of her companion Murugan-Siva- 
Aiyanar-Karuppan. the worship of ancestors and the rites 
of fertility. Though both deities and cults had been incor¬ 
porated in Brahmanical temples, the people had gone on 
erecting altars of their own. Ancient cults die hard. 


II. Village Religion 
The ‘ Mother ’ and the ‘ Aiyanar ’. 

The Pudukkottai region provides typical exarnples of 
the survival of the sacred places, even when the religion 
itself has changed. Here as elsewhere in Tamil Nad, 
Brahmanical Hinduism has perpetuated the ancient altars 
by building its own shrines over the tombs of primitive 
Dravidian worthies. It has perpetuated, too, the cult of 
ancestor worship by adding it to its pantheon. The ances¬ 
tral cult, far from declining under the pressure of Aryan 
concepts, cults and institutions, reacted by stamping its 
own mark deeply upon the new religions. So much so 
that It IS well-nigh impossible to disentangle what is their 

own from what they have borrowed from the Dravidian 
cult.® 


Pudukkottai’s past begins, as we 
have seen, with the dolmens and other burial forms found 
near tanks and water-courses. One would overlook the 

m^ks StUe^f the Jain 

monks seUled, later on, are fertility elements in themselves. 

f the paintings of Sittannavasal were not her^ +n cL w 

sTmLr 

and thelaX^Co^a'tempIer^as^e^ Pallava shrines 

-— others of later 

Temp^ of N. V. Ori^n ofs^u^i^^n 
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periods, had no other s 5 anbol or object or worship than 
the Lingam with, or without, its Yoni pedestal. Scholars 
continue to discuss whether or not the Lingam in its most 
ancient forms in India was meant to represent a phallic 
symbol, as if it did matter much either way. A rock or 
stone, the more so a ‘ particular ’ stone that has been 
‘ found ’, that is, one that has not actually been chosen but 
has revealed itself as ‘ sacred ’ because of its hierophanic 
quality, is as much a symbol of fertility and giver of life, 
a lithic kratophany.’’ Such are the so-called suyambu, or 
self-made. Lingams venerated in most ancient temples. 

The primitive Lingams found in many shrines of 
Pudukkottai are perhaps of laterite but one cannot be 
certain as generations of Pujaris have, by anointing them 
with ghee and adorning them with sandal and vermilion, 
blackened them out of shape and recognition. 

In the absence of natural springs in such a dry country 
as Pudukkottai, water itself became precious and sacred. 
On the slopes of the rockhills in which the Jains established 
their hermitages and the Saivites their shrines, water, in 
the shape of the smallest tarn, even a mere pool of rain¬ 
water gathered in a socket of the rock, becomes a ‘ moun¬ 
tain-lake or a ‘ perennial spring ’. The lotus that breeds 
in such pools, and much more still the ‘ immersed Lin¬ 
gams ’, that have been lowered into them for perennial 
bath in such hallowed waters, have acquired great sanctity. 

A fertility concept again is contained in the legend of 
the Tiru Gokarnam temple in the Pudukkottai town, 
according to which the tutelar goddess of the Tondamano, 
the ‘ Celestial Cow Kamadenu brings water daily from 
the Ganges to bathe the temple Lingam. The tarn upon 
the near-by hillock is said to have been cut out of the rock 
with her horn for the purpose of storing the sacred water. 
Has not this legend also inspired the common motif, so 

^Eliade, pp. 191 seg., and Leeuw, pp. 41 seq. 

8 
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often carved in stone, of the sacred cow giving her teats 
to the Lingam as she would to her own calf, as also of the 
many representations of the ‘ Mother ’ with a cow’s head 
and a woman’s body ? 


It is perhaps this same concept which inspired the 
people at Kudumiyamalai to place as a water-spout to 
their tank of rain-water a stonfe slab with a cow carved 
upon it. Do not the villagers of Ammanchattram in Nart- 


tamalai call their village tanks Pal Urani and Karkandu 
Urani (milk and sugar candy ponds) ? These two tanks 
provided drinking water to the Jain Monks who once 
dwelt in the eight natural caves at the summit of the rock- 
hill, and to the early men who had occupied them long 
before Jainism came south, the prehistoric men who buried 
their dead near the sacred waters of the tanks ? Such 


sacred places are so rich in past memories, so full of what 
the Romans call the numen, that people have ever been 
unconsciously attracted to them. One of the many heaps 
of stones that have rolled down from the rockhill mark 
the spot where a Sakkilici lost her life in such tragic and 
romantic circumstances that she was ranked among the 
PaffauaZs or deified Mothers. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the royal family of the Kolattur Tondamans chose to 
bury there their queens. Life and death are intimately 
connected, for in spite of death life endures 


If we were somewhat shocked to meet on the Mela- 

r hallowed range of Narttamalai, the 

SaTva and ? neighbourhood of Jain, ;arly 

Saiva and Aiyanar shrines, it was not because of the 

verv^inlnLT T! because of the 

very ncongruity of its modernity. As if to make up for 

this invasion of profane secularity among so much 

SrrtmM-T r ^^^edness, further on in the same 

hill, amidst a dense grove of trees is found a rustic onen- 

SM M fhere in the company 

represented on Seven Virgins, his sisters, 

presented on smaU clay-tablets. In their long robes that 
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seem to have come out of a nursery book of fairy stories, 
they look charmingly like so many sleeping beauties. In 
this primeval shrine reminiscent of a Roman Lucus, one 
almost feels a pervading ‘ presence for here are en¬ 
shrined the simple faith and hope of agriculturist clans 
who for many centuries have been attracted by it. 

The shrines to the Aiyanar that stand usually in the 
open, sub diu are commonly fenced with broken granite 
slabs which must have come from the nearest burial site, 
as also the small altars of that primitive faith, dolmen-like 
in shape. Villagers still erect small dolmens in front of 
their houses to serve as domestic altars. They are often 
used as henscoops for the poultry at night; both the pro¬ 
fane and the sacred are usually rather mixed up, as are 
so many other South Indian symbols. But even if such 
miniature dolmens may not always serve their higher 
purpose, it is never lost sight of ; upon such altars people 
do occasionally make vows and take their most binding 
oaths. 

There is hardly any village without a shrine, not only 
to the Mother, but to the Aiyanar, and most villages in the 
Pudukkottai have several. One cannot mistake a shrine 
to the Aiyanar or to his double. Karuppanaswami ; the 
many pottery horses, large and small, half of them in a 
state of crumbling, indicate these shrines. The traveller 
may falsely conclude that here is a dying, if not altogether 
dead, religion ; the presence of so much pottery debris 
arises out of the great veneration in which whatever 
pertains to the Aiyanar is held. According to tradition, 
which is true of all ancient cults, nothing may be touched, 
and far less removed, which belongs to the sacred. The 
shrine to the Aiyanar may be renovated by the addition of 
some more clay horses or some more clay statues. Enor¬ 
mous horses or elephants in brick and lime—we have seen 
fine examples in stone too—may be erected, but all clay 
fiebris are carefully preserved as sacred relics. 
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In all shrines to the Aiyanar we met in our journeys 
through the Pudukkottai country, and we met a good many 
indeed in our wanderings from place to place, we found 
traces of recent worship, flowers that were just fading 
away and sacrificial hearths with their still fresh ashes. 
Here the puja and the common festive repast for a family, 
a clan or a village, had been recently prepared and 
shared. 


By his shrines, as well as by the cult with which he 
is associated, the Aiyanar summarizes the inheritance from 
an ancestral past intimately connected with the cult of the 
Mother. Today he is still, indeed, the Mother’s companion 
but her son—not her husband, Siva having usurped this 
role. Under his many names and titles as well as under his 
multifarious forms, the Aiyanar has remained an agricul¬ 
tural deity, inheriting or simply taking upon himself the 
Mother’s concepts. Forms, titles and names may vary from 
village to village, and from one shrine to another even in 
the same village. Even so, we can trace him back to the 
days of ancient Tamil poetry when he was known as 
Murugan, the ‘ fragrant son of Kottavai ’, the victorious 
Mother. His shrines have mostly remained what they must 
have been m that forgotten past, open-air shrines, though 
temples in dressed stones dedicated to him in 
u ukottah which go back to the beginning of the XVIIth 
or earlier century. Such is the one built by the Vallambars 

Vellalas’, or heretics 
from Vallam m Tanjore, came and settled here, according 

their ancestral wor- 
faS; 1 w Z faithfully adhered to their Dravidian 

worship Devil-Dance’, Pey-dttam; this latter term is 

r ““ !»“*en-worship, that 
L. . .U J^e'-il-worship is as obiection- 

Sffarencl. ' Chrisuan missionary, though with a 
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The importaiyie of the Aiyanar did not escape the ever- 
awake Brahmins. He was given the Sanskrit name of 
Sastha (Sattan in Tamil, which has nothing in common 
with its Christian namesake). Sattan stands for a dignified 
master, and for God too, that is the One who governs, 
chastises and warns. The name has survived in Sdttavi- 
pillai or the village master of pial schools. Having taken 
from the Mother her fertility rites, he is the object of the 
faith and veneration of young girls craving for a husband, 
and of the newly-wed, eager to be favoured with the gift 
of a child. Like those of the Mother, his shrines receive 
offerings of bangles, of plaited small sheaves of new rice, 
and bits of rags that may be found hanging from a Pala 
tree, of which the very name is suggestive of a ‘ babe ’. 
The rags stand there as a symbol of swaddling clothes, and 
bespeak of newly-realized motherhood. 

These attributes of fertility are symbolized under a 
variety of forms—Siva coming out of the Lingam, a Lin- 
gam with an entwining Naga, or the image of a boar ; the 
common fish relief ; the many Naga-stones placed upon 
raised platforms under a margosa-tree ; the presence of 
dancing scenes, or of * temptation ’ tableaux, crudely sug¬ 
gestive, on the brick and lime structures of Aiyanar’s 
horses or elephants. Apsaras or Yakshinis (Cele.stial 
Damsels, cloud-maidens, or ‘ Fertility Spirits ’) are tradi¬ 
tional symbols in Indian religious art, but in some temples 
of the Madura Naick period, such symbolism is no longer 
mere ‘ provocative suggestiveness ’ or ‘ allegory ’ as in the 
Buddhists monuments of the Sanchi and Mathura schools, 
hut, as Karl Khandalavala remarks referring to the similar 
scenes in the temple of the Sun at Konorak, ‘ the limit of 
sensuousness permissible in sound aesthetics ’.® While in 
the temple of Minakshi at Madura, for instance, the tempta¬ 
tion scene shows both art and restraint, the two larger than 
•tife size groups, which face one another in the hall of the 


•Khandalavala, p. 33. 
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Kudimiysunalai temple are rather crude and frankly 
obscene in their realisih. It may be art, but it is no longer 
religion; it is also perhaps anti-clerical, representing as it 
does ascetics in their most unbridled lusty moods. 

The Aiyanar is represented as single, as he should, 
with a youthful, almost childish, countenamce inherited 
from Murugan as Bdlan or Kulandai ; but he is also found 
like the grown-up Murugan in Brahmanical Hinduism, 
with two wives, Puranai and Pushkalai, or like the Tamil 
' Pillaiyar ’ who, under the form of ‘ Kulandai Nayakkar ' 
or young Ganesan, is shown at Kovilur with two shy young 
brides. In some places the Aiyanar is represented as 
Pavadai Rayan, the Princeling in petticoat, the typical 
Mother’s child. 

We ought not to be perplexed with these Protean 
forms of the Aiyanar, even if they involve a change, 
admixture or a confusion of sexes both in Brahmanical 
Hinduism and in the village cults. The male deity is, 
after all, but the double or the shadow of the Mother, as 
Siva himself is in his Ardhanai'i or hermaphrodite form. 
Does he not, at the Rock-temple in Tiruchirapalli, become 
Tayumanavar, or the ‘ One who took also the functions 
of the Mother ’ ? Do not the priesl-j as well as. the male 
worshippers of the Aiyanar, come in many places in lemale 
attire ? The Mother-complex is so deeply engrained in 
the religion of the people that boys and men seem never 
to outgrow completely this early stage of childhood that 
made them one with their mother. One remains not only 
one’s mother’s child but as little dissimilar from her as 
nature allows. 

But if the Aiyanar is at times independent of the 
Mother by inspiring a worship quite his own, he cannot 
easily cut off all relationship with the one that has given 
him his existence. The shrine to the Mother is never far¬ 
away from his, even if it is a mere mud hut with a thatched 
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roof and there will be also found another shrine, or at 
least the images, of the Seven Virgins, his sisters. These 
kind and indulgent Virgin-Mothers look like so many 
benevolent spinster-aunts, but maids who, like the Mother 
herself, participate in her maternity and care for the wel¬ 
fare and well-being of the village people. Thus does 
Dravidian religion duplicate and multiply its concepts and 
forms. 


(To be concluded) 



The Law of Thesawalamai 

H. W. TAMBIAH. 


The Origins of Thesawalamai 

Thesawalamai literally meaning the 

“ Customs of the country ” has governed and still governs 
the destinies of nearly an eight hundred thousand Tamils 
in Ceylon. A critical analysis of some of its fundamental 
concepts supports the contention that there have been two 
waves of immigration, one from the west coast of India, 
which brought a people whose pattern of society was 
matrilineal, and whose customs were akin to the Maru- 
makatthayam law and laws of the Mukkuwas of Ceylon, 
and another from the Coramandal coast which brought a 
band of people whose family organisation is based on the 
patrilineal pattern similar to the Tamils of Tirunelveli, 
Pondicherry, the Colombo Chettiars and the Vellalas of 
Puttalam. 


The Thesawalamai and the Marumakatthayam Law 

The customary law of usages of the Malabar is the 
Marumakatthayam law, a system of law based on the 
matrilineal system of society, the principles of which are 
akin to the Aliyasanthana Law prevailing among the 
Canarese in India and the Mukkuwa Law of the Mukkuwas 
of Ceylon. Mayne in his monumental work on Hindu Law 
speaks of the “remarkable similarity” of the Malabar 
Marumakatthayam Law to the usages of the north of 
Ceylon as stated in the Thesawalamai.' As stated earlier 
^ther research on this subject reveals the fact that the 
Thesawalamai is a blend of the customary laws of the first 

isee Maync, Hindu Law, 7th Edition, fage 3. 
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settlers who perhaps had a system of law which was very 
much akin to the Marumaikatthayam law anti the customary 
laws of the later colonists having their roots in a system 
of law prevailing among a patrilineal society. In order 
to appreciate these remarks it is necessary to explain some 
of the fundamental differences between the systems of 
customary law among a matrilineal society and a patri¬ 
lineal family. 

In a matrilineal society, the family unit consisted of 
all the descendants of the female line of one conunon 
female ancestor. Thus, the ‘ tarwad ’ of the Maruinakat- 
thayam and the ‘ kudi' of the Mukkuwa Law consisted of 
all the descendants of the female line of one common 
female ancestor. In such a pattern of society relationship 
could only be claimed through the female. The husband 
had no power over the ancestral lands. The manager of 
the family is usually the mother’s brother but his ances¬ 
tral property devolved not on his children but on his sister. 
The senior male in the family whether in the ‘ tarwad ’ 
or the ‘ kudi ’ became the head and manager of the family 
property. In Marumakatthayam Law he was known as 
the ' Karnavan ’. Under the Aliyasanthana Law he is 
known as “ Ejaman ”. The manager of the family unit 
looked after the ancestral property for the benefit of the 
members of the family and on his death his ancestral pro¬ 
perty did not devolve on his children but on his sisters, his 
undoubted relations. 

In Malabar a custom arose which enabled the manager 
of the ‘ tarwad ’ to establish his own daughters in life 
providing dowries out of his acquired property. Each one 
of his daughters who has been so endowed started a 
separate family known as the ' taivalillam ’ 

■'vhich, although it started an independent existence, was 
regarded a.s a branch of the ''tarwad ’ which has separate 
more or less from the parent’s stock.* The institu tion se 

* Sec Lewis Moore, Malabar Law and Customs (3rd Edilion) p. -*2 
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out above has its counterpart in Mukkuwas Laws.® These 
principles peculiar to a matrilineal society are the outcome 
of a system of society where the eldest female was regarded 
as supreme in family circles, the marriage unions being 
not permanent, the male having a precarious existence. 
The members of the family looked upon the mother of the 
family as the undoubted relation through whom all descent 
could be claimed. The mother’s brother has an important 
place in the family. Endowed with superior physical 
prowess, he looked after the property of his sister. Dr. 
Ehrenfels in his work on ‘ Mother Right in India ’ has 
traced many matrilineal systems of society in India and 
Ceylon. 


In a patrilineal system of society the eldest male was 
the manager of the family property, the females who were 
married out had no claims to the ancestral property of 
the family. The male members of the family had joint 
interest in the family property which only became sepa¬ 
rate on a partition. Mayne has shown that such customary 
usages exist in South India. 


Alexander Johnstone in his despatches has collected 
many customary usages of the Tamils of Ceylon which are 
based on the patrilineal pattern. For example, the cus- 

Colombo Chettiars and the Vellalas 
of the Putta am District.^ With indefatigable energy Le 

Tamn '•he customary laws of the Pondicherry 

hn^al customary laws both patri- 

Referrin^^ matnhneal systems of society can be fLnd. 
Referring to Indian customary law Ganapathi Iyer (after 

" Mayne, exprLsed 

ZJTJ. think it impossible to 

ima gine tha t any b ody of usage could have obtained gene- 

4^'-w"t°' P- 571. ~ -- 

i PnnA- Customs o1 the Tamils 

l^ndtcherry decisions, by Lc Soree lomUs. 

Htndu tjaw by Ganapathv Iv^r n 
’M»yne (9th Edition) ^ ^ 
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ral accepHiance throughout India merely because it was 
included by Brahman writers or even because it was held 
by the Aryan tribes. In Southern India, at all events, it 
seems clear that neither Aryans or Brahmans ever settled 
in sufficient nurnbers to produce any such result.” In 
support of his statement he takes three distinctive features 
of the Hindu Law, viz., the undivided family system, the 
law of inheritance and the practice of adoption, and shows 
how thei early history of these branches of the law and 
their main features had nothing to do with Brahmanism. 

Dr. Derrett, after referring to tne Dkarncisastraa, says* 
“ it is one of India’s chief heirlooms. But its historical 
developinent is still a matter largely of conjecture since 
the date of the ‘ mula ’ viz., the ‘ sutras ’ of Gautama, 
Apastamba and others, is far from being settled. Conjec¬ 
tures and cross conjectures are many, and ingenious argu¬ 
ments erect a structure of relative priority or even absolute 
termini ante quos and termini post quos which seem to be 
based upon insubstantial arguments. 

Probability is not however helpful, and after the work 
of Buhler, Jolly, Kane, Varadachariar, Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar and Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, a certain residium 
of knowledge may be said to exist, which can safely be 
applied for our present purpose. The presence of a rule 
in a later source does not, of course, lead us to believe 
that it did not exist for a very long period before that 
time ; nor is the absence of a rule in the earliest texts an. 
indication necessarily that the rule was not perfectly well 
known, for the method of construction of the ‘ smrtis did 
not require that every aspect of law should be dealt with, 
but only those aspects which might either be doubtful 
points of religious or moral law or be substantial difficid- 
ties in actual litigation. Topics which did not fall within 
these categories were thus omitted. Similarly in the 

.* Origin o/ the Laws of the Kandyans by /. D. M. Dcrrcit in the Uni 
xrsity of Ceylon Review, Vol. 14. p. 108. 
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course of their commentaries the jurists of the classical 
period and of later periods who sought to mitigate or to 
improve upon their great masters, seldom adverted to 
matters which were perfectly well known to the populace 
unless they were necessary for the explanation of a passage 
in the text, and that only where a number of different 
interpretations could be placed upon the text so as to 
render a choice inevitable 


Thus the existence of Indian customary law prior to 
the Dhannasastras and which practically influenced the 
latter has been recognised by scholars. Mayne has also 
shown that these Dra vidian usages were not based on law 
but on the contrary many basic principles of Hindu Law 
as expounded in the Dharmasastras are based on these 
Dravidian usages. It is best to cite the words of Mayne 
on this matter.® “ On the other hand, while I think that 
Brahmanical Law had been principally founded on non- 
Brahmanical customs, so I have little doubt that those 
customs have largely modified and supplemented by that 
law ”. The study of these customary laws not only will 
be useful in constructing obscure passages in the Dharvia- 
sastras but also to fill in the gaps in ‘ smirthi law ’ for a 
better appreciation of the Hindu law as a whole.*® 


The origin of Thesawalamai could be traced to the 
admixture of Indian Customary Law brought by the two 
waves of settlers referred to earlier who made the Jaffna 
Peninsula their home. When the contents of Thesawala- 
mai are developed, an attempt will be made to show the 
co-existence of rules peculiar to both matrilineal and 

of patriliny. 

although It has an independent origin from the Dharma- 
sastra. received its blessings, but still did not succeed in 
ou sting the rules of matriliny. As the late Mr. V. Coomara- 

»Mayne’? Hindu Law. 7th Edition p 11 
P.*109.'^ Or. Derreu’s Article i„ the Crylon V.,iv,r.i,y R,yi,w. Vol. 14. 
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swamy has shown in a series of learned articles^ the two 
bands of colonists made co-existence possible by the adop¬ 
tion of the rules applicable to both matrilineal and patri- 
line 2 d systems of society, 

Inflitences of Foreign systems of law on Thesawalamai. 

When different systems of law come in contact with 
any particular customary law, they leave their imprint. 
The Thesawalamai was no exception. The German His¬ 
torical School said that Law is essentially the product of 
natural forces associated with the geist of each particular 
people, and nothing is more representative of these evolu¬ 
tionary forces than the customs which are found to exist 
in each community, and which are indigenous as its flora 
and fauna. Recent researches have shown that this con¬ 
tention put forward by the German Historical School who 
apparently try to create a feeling of pseudo-nationalism is 
without any foundation. Dr. Allen states,** “ Law is 
seldom pure blooded and national is a dcingerous word to 
use of almost any legal institution ”. It is well-known 
phenomena that customary laws change when they come in 
contact with foreign systems of law. The Thesawalamai 
has been modified from time to time as a result of the 
impact of Hindu Law, the Roman Dutch Law and even 
principles of English Law. 

Influences of Hindu Law 

The influence of Hindu Law as enunciated by the 
Dharmasastras has been very little in Thesawalamai. Sir 
Alexander Johnstone in his report to His Majesty’s Govern- 
nient, referred to the Law of Thesawalamai and said as 
follows : “ The Tamils—some of whom are Christians but 
most of them are worshippers of Vishnu or Siva—(inde¬ 
pendently of Dharma Shastra, the source of all Hindu Law, 
the Viguyan Ishuar, a law tract of great authority in the 
south of India and Videyanugger’s Commentary on the 

jj. ** See Genesis and Develop/nent of Thesawalamai hy V. CoomArtSwainy, 
O'-ffen. daleU 19-6-33. 6-7-33, and 27-10-33. 

Law in the Making, 2nd Edition, p. 51. 
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text of Parasara, a work of equal authority iq the Mysore 
country) have a customary code of their own called Thesa- 
valamai which, though it provides for many castes, leaves 
others to be decided according to the general principles of 
Hindu Law, as evidenced in the work to which I have just 
alluded.’* 


When the Portuguese, Dutch and English held sway 
over the Jaffna peninsula many leading caste Hindus 
became Christians (see Cleghorn’s Minutes). Hence it is 
not surprising that the Hindu I^aw treatises supplemented 
the meagre provisions of the Thesawalamai. Thus, during 
the early British period it was found that Dharmasastras 
were used to supplement Thesawalamai. 


To one unacquainted with Indian Customary Law, the 
Thesawalamai will appear in Tennyson’s words as ;_ 

“ The lawless science of the law 
That codeless myriad precedent 
That wilderness of single instances 
Through which a few, by wit or fortune led 
May beat the pathway out of wealth and fame ” 

But to those who have traced Thesavalamai to its original 
roots it appears as a coherent system of law. 


We shall estimate the influence of the law of Dharma- 
s<wtras when we deal with the contents of Thesawalamai. 
At this juncture it is sufficient to state that a few principles 
are set out by the institutional writers on Hindu Law and 
Brahmanical practices have crept in supplanting the 
ancient usages of the Tamils. 


Although it is generally believed that the law of Pre¬ 
emption was brought in by the Mohamedans who settled 

submitted with 

emnf ' customary laws had recognised pre- 

emption long before the Mogul invasion of SoutLrn India. 
I t was known to be M arumakatthavam Law. 

»Katresan-t Homihook on ’ppr~M. 
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Following the decision of the Privy Council in an 
Indian case'* the view has been expressed by some writers 
that pre-emption as known to Thesawalamai was brought 
in by the Muslim settlers of Jaffna (see Balsingam’s Laws 
of Ceylon, VII, 1). The collection of Mohamedan usages 
codified by the Dutch and later by British (as found in 
the Mohamedan Code of 1806) do not mention the law of 
pre-emption. If pre-emption was known to the Muslim 
settlers of Ceylon, these collections would have contained 
some references to it. It is more probable that the law 
of pre-emption was brought by the first band of settlers 
from the Western coast of India who brought with them 
Marumakatthayam usages in its pristine purity. 

Changes in the Thesawalamai during the Portugese 
AND Dutch Regime. 

The Portuguese appear to have effected many changes 
in the law of Thesawalamai. This is clear from a passage 
in the Thesawalamai Code which reads as follows.'® “ But 
in process of time, and in consequence of several changes 
in Government, particularly those in the times of the Por¬ 
tugese when the Government was placed by the order of 
the King of Portugese in the hands of Don Philip Ma.s- 
cearenha several alterations were gradually made in the 
customs and usages according to the testimonials of the 
Modeliars. Thus, during the Portugese time the rule was 
adopted that dowry can be given out of Mudusam (ances¬ 
tral property) although under the original customary law 
dowry could not be given out of the ancestral property 
of the husband. The Dutch have brought several changes 
in the law of Thesawalamai by express legislation. 

The Preamble to the 76 orders states that these Orders 
Were necessary to settle many points in dispute in matters 
Meeting sales, Otti mortgages, money, hoarding, marriages, 
dowries etc. Space does not permit to point in detail the 

^lUihabod Law Journal, p. 236. 

*®Tes code Para i 
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far-reaching changes affected by these orders.^®* As justi¬ 
fication for the introduction of these orders the preamble 
states that these orders were framed in accordance with 
the customs of the Tamils. Despite this statement the 
Thesawalamai has been considerably changed by these 
orders. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
during the Dutch period that almost all the Tamils of 
Jaffna were forced to be Christians. This is evident from 
the writings of Baldeus. The Thesawalamai Code was 
mainly intended to apply to Christians with certain con¬ 
cessions to non-Christians. This is apparent from a perusal 
of paragraphs 1, 17. 18 of the Thesawalamai Code which 
gave certain rights to non-Christians who came over to 
Jaffna from India and married persons governed by Thesa¬ 
walamai. These were not given equal rights as those 
governed by the Thesawalamai. 

The Thesawalamai Code stales that the Dutch legis¬ 
lated with the view of preventing parents from disposing 
of their property by sale or mortgage for the benefit of 
their married daughters or their children and to the detri¬ 
ment of their sons. The Dutch also laid down now rules 
pel taining to the giving of notice to persons who are 
entitled to the right of pre-emption. The Code .-ays “ Yet 
this mode of selling lands underwent an alteration after¬ 
wards in consequence of the good orders given on the 
subject given in the time of the old Commander Bloom 
(of blessed memory) as since those orders no sale of lands 
whatever has taken place until the intentions of such a 
sale have been published.” 

The Influence of Dutch Law 

The Dutch Courts administered the Thesawalamai not 
only to the Tamils in the Jaffna Peninsula but also on the 
recommendation of Lt. Nagel to all the Tamils who were in 

^ th; 76 or'dirH^T Muthukrishna on ThesV- 
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the Wanni District. If the Thesawalamai was silent on 
any matter they applied the Dutch Law. Thus Pavilojeon, 
Commander of Jaffna Patnam (1665) .in his instruc¬ 

tions stated “ The natives are governed according to the 
customs of the country, if these are clear and reasonable, 
otherwise according to our laws ” It is interesting to 
investigate what Pavilojeon meant by the terms ‘ our 
laws ’. The Dutch applied what are known as the Statutes 
of Batavia which was a collection of all the statutes passed 
by the Governor-General in Batavia, to their colonies in 
the East. According to Dr. Bissehep these statutes of 
Batavia by modifying and enlarging the jurisprudence of 
Holland sought to recohcile the Roman Dutch Law with 
the spirit and temper of the natives ”. On the orders of 
Vandieman, Mr. Maetsuyekar collected these statutes under 
the designation of Old Statutes of Batavia. About a 
hundred years later, the Governor Vander Par instructed 
Jackraestein to make another collection known as the New 
Statute of Batavia. There is clear evidence that both the 
Old and New Statutes of Batavia were applied in Ceylon.*'' 
There is a residuary provision in the Statutes that in the 
case of “ casus omisus ", the Roman Dutch Law should be 
applied. The Roman Dutch Law is an admixture of the 
Roman Law and the Germanic customs and were developed 
by medieval writers of eminence such as Grotius, Voet, 
Bynkershock, Van Leeuwan, Vander Lindan and others 
who flourished from the middle of the 15th upto the end o 
the 17th century. This system of law is the residuary law 
of Ceylon even in modern times, and applies to all persons 
in the absence of customary laws and statute law or case 
law.*’ 

The British following the rule in Compbell vs. Hall'* 
adopted the policy of governing the people of Ceylon y 
their laws and customs. They set out their polic y in t e 

** Se« Roman Dutch Law in Ceylon, by H. W. Tanibiah, Law Sliidenit 

Magazine (1951). „ pdiijon). 

u &e Introduction to Roman-Dutch Law by R. W. I.ec ( 

** 1744 Com. p. 244. 
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proclamation of 1799 by stating that they will govern the 
people according to the law. Although the statutes of 
Batavia were applied by the early English Judges in 
deciding civil matters they adopted the Roman Dutch Law 
of the institutional writers by a selective process. Some 
rules of Roman Dutch Law are found in the Thesawalamai 
Code prepared by the Dutch. After it was codified, the 
Roman Dutch Law had considerable influence in develop¬ 
ing it during the British regime. Dalton J., in the case of 
lya Mattayer us. Kanapathipillai** said “having regard to 
the auspices under which the collection of laws and cus¬ 
toms of Jaffna composed, and by whom it was composed, 
it is difficult to think that the provisions of Roman Dutch 
Law, did not exercise some influence, and that the idea of 
a partial community of goods as in the case of ‘ thediathet- 
tam’ may not have been strengthened by, if not derived 
from, the common law of the Dutch Government. 


In the Thesawalamai Code itself many rules of Roman 
Dutch Law masquerade as principles of Thesawalamai. 
Thus the rule,that the husband who has improved the 
wife’s dowry property is not entitled to claim any com- 
j^nsation from the wife’s heirs and the corresponding rule 
improved the hereditary properlv of the 
husband she is not entitled to claim compensation, are 
found in the Roman Dutch Law. The principle of Thesa- 
walamai that though gifts between husband and wife are 
null and void yet to the wife such gifts, if not revoked at 
o a the donor, should be given effect to, is traceable 

rr?ftV ® '^hicli treated such 

^ts as a donatio mortio causa (see Van Leeuwan 424). 

The servitude that a neighbour is entitled to the fruits of 

what grows by itself on his neighbour trees, has il XllS 

m Roman Dutch Law." The greatest 

Roman T m, ^ greatest influence of the 

S^rTod Bein. r is during the British 

P^od. Beir^^ re^duary Law of the land our couris 

>•0928 ) 29 N.L.R. 301 at 30r - 

"See Grotius 224, 21 ; Herbert 209. 
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have not hesitated to apply principles of Roman Dutch 
Law whenever the provisions of the Thesawalamai are 
silent or obsolete.** Reviewing the principles set out in 
the above cases Scheneider, J., said“ the principle deduced 
from the cases on these points may be summarised as fol¬ 
lows ; (1) the Roman Dutch Law, being the law generally 
applicable to the whole island, applied where the Thesa¬ 
walamai is silent; (2) the Roman Dutch Law does not 
apply even where the Thesawalamai has no express provi¬ 
sion if a question can be decided from general principles 
deduced from the Thesawalamai. From the Dutch period 
the Roman Dutch Law had been used to supplement the 
meagre provisions of the Thesawalamai. 


The Influence op English Law 

English Judges, trained in the principles of English 
Common Law and Equity have often sought to apply these 
principles for the clarification of concepts obscure to the 
Thesawalamai. Thus to give one example Bertram, C.J., 
found it difficult to express in juristic language the interest 
a man had in the acquired property of his wife. Although 
the rules of joint family system found in Indian customary 
law regarded the husband as the manager of the acquired 
property and gave him powers of alienation, the adoption 
of such rules would lead to hardships when property 
passes into the hands of bona fide purchases. Hence in 
Sellachi vs. Visvanathan Chetty,” Bertram, C.J., took the 
view that husband’s interest in the wife’s acquired property 
was in the nature of an equitable interest. After stating 
the principles of English Equity he said (at p. 99) “ I 
have said these principles mutatis mutandis, are capable 
of application to the conditions of the colony and to the 
circumstances of the present case.” _ 

*‘The following cases Poothathamby vs. Myilvaganan’ Cmiar 

42; Thevar vj. Sivakamipillai 1905, 1. Bal Repam 201 ; Ku^diar j. 

1914, 17 N.L.R. 243 ; Nagaratnam vs, Muthuthamby 3915, 18 N. ■ • 

**See Chaamugam vs. Kandia, 22 N.L.R., 221. 

"23 N.L.R. 97. 
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It is through statute law, many principles of common 
law found their way into the law of Thesawalamai. Thus, 
llie marital rights between husband and wife, as contained 
in the Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance Ordinance of 
Jaffna, (an ordinance specially applicable to persons 
governed by Thesawalamai) principles of English Law 
have been introduced to alleviate the rigours of Roman 
Dutch Law by adapting the more humane equitable prin¬ 
ciples of English Law on marital rights. 

Sources of Thesawalamai 
The Thesawalamai Code. 


The reference to the Law of Thesawalamai in the 
instructions of Pavilojeon has already been mentioned. A 
short historical account of its codification may not be out 
of place. Hendri Zwardecroon, a Commander of Jaffna- 
patnam and afterwards Governor-General of Netherlands, 
India in his memoirs written for the guidance of the 
Council of Jailnapatnam during his absence from Jaffna, 
stressed tiie necessity to codify the Thesawalamai so that 
the Company’s servants who are “ poor lawyers ” may be 
guided to administer the law. As a knowledge of these 
matters cannot be obtained without careful study and 
experience which everyone will not take the trouble to 
acquire he sugpsted that <‘it will be well if a concise 
according to the information supplied 
til Z ? I " impartial slaves To accomplish 

riU suited than Mr. 

Claaz Issaczs Dissawe of Jaffna.« These suggestions were 

acted upon by the Governor Simons and Claaz Isaaczs 

which' wa/to“Sl°n'^,'TCode 
.___t he Dutch L anguage was translated into 
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Tamil by Jan Pirus and three copies of the Tamil transla¬ 
tion were sent to the twelve “ leading Mudaliyars ” who 
were selected for this purpose. The twelve “sensible 
Mudaliyars ” affixed their signatures affirming the correct¬ 
ness of the translation subject to a dissent on one particular 
point. The Mudaliyars complained that it was customary 
for them to punish recalcitrant slaves but of late these 
slaves sought refuge under the Magistrate. “ Such occur- 
ances '* said the Mudaliyars “ cannot but injure the charac¬ 
ter of the masters but at the same time render the slaves 
audacious ”, They suggested therefore that the powers of 
punishment be given to them and further asked for a 
reduction of the amount which they had to pay when the 
slaves were conveyed to the fort to be put in chains for 
their misbehaviour. This unreasonable and undemocratic 
request was refused by Cornelius Joan Simons, Doctor of 
Laws and Governor of Ceylon, who confirmed the code of 
laws. On his directions, the Tamil translation of this Code 
v.as sent to the Land Court, (Land Road), which functioned 
in Jaffna for its guidance. In the musty records of the 
Ceylon Government Archives may be buried many deci¬ 
sions of the Dutch Courts embodying important principles 
of the Thesawalamai from the year 1707 to 1799. 

The Thesawalamai during the British Period 

When Ceylon was ceded to the British by the Dutch, 
the British, by the proclamation of 1799, guaranteed the 
people of this country to rule them according to their 
laws and institutions which existed under the Dutch 
Government. By a regulation dated 9-12-1806 it was 
enacted that the “ Thesawalamai or the customs of the 
Malabars of the Province of Jaffna, as collected by the 
order of Governor Simons should be considered to be in 
full force and all questions between Malabar inhabitants 
should be decided according to the said customs ” 

Reference has already been made to the dlsco^’ery <»! 
Sir Alexander Johnstone that the people of Jaffna were 
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greatly attached to the Law of Thesawalamai, and treaties 
on Hindu Law were also used to supplement the provisions 
of Thesawalamai. Johnstone ordered a fresn translation of 
the Dutch Code to be made as he did not approve of the 
‘ rude English ’ of the Dutch translator. The English 
translation was circulated to various Government officials 
in the Northern, Eastern and other provinces of Ceylon 
with the direction that they should report whether the 
customary usages of the Tamils in the areas in which they 
served were in accordance with the provisions of the 
Thesaw’alamai. In response to this request many replies 
were received which are of great interest to the legal his¬ 
torian. In these replies, the Agents of the Government 
set out categorically the customary usages of the Tamils 
in their respective districts indicating the points of differ¬ 
ence whenever they differed from the provisions of the 
Thesawalamai Code. There was however a consensus of 
opinion that many of the Tamils of the Vellala caste in the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces were governed by this 
system of Law. Thereafter, the English translation was 
published as a statute and is found in the first edition of 
the Legislative Enactments in the unexpurgated form. 
Later editions of the Legislative Enactments have omitted 
the portions of the Thesawalamai Code which were abro¬ 
gated in 1844. Many provisions of the Thesawalamai Code 
have become obsolete by disuse. 


The Royal Commission appointed to suggest changes 
in the law of Thesawalamai recommended that the provi¬ 
sions of Thesawalamai governing adoption*® should be 
repealed as they were obsolete. The Legal Draughtsman, 
Mr. Britto Mutunayagam sounded a note of caution and 
stated that it will be unsafe to state by legislative measures 
what portions of the Thesawalamai Code are obsolete and 
suggested that it will not be prudent to embark on a scheme 
of scientifically pruning the Code so as to leave it in hand 


Pre-emption and 7 


(2) Tes 
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SO much of the law as today in force. Acting on the Roman 
Dutch Law that a legislative measure ceases to be law by 
disuse, our Courts have the power to declare any portion 
of the Thesawalamai Code obsolete. In order to obtain 
this declaration, the party who relies on it should lead 
evidence that any portion of the Code has fallen into disuse 
or that a contrary practice has developed which is in con¬ 
flict with some provisions of the Thesawalamai Code. 

Sources of the Thesawalamai 

The principal source of Thesawalamai is the Dutch 
Code referred to earlier. The other sources are precedent, 
statute, law and custom. 

Case Law : 

Since 1799, Thesawalamai has been developed by case 
law. Mutukrishna has collected a valuable series of deci¬ 
sions on the Law of Thesawalamai. Some of these are 
decisions of the lower courts and other decisions of the 
Supreme Court. The former, although cannot be regarded 
as authoritative binding precedents, still help to discover 
some particular customary law which is not contained in 
the Thesawalamai Code. Some times they help in inter¬ 
preting some obscure provision of the Thesawalamai Code. 

CustomaTy Law : 

During the British regime and up to the present times, 
the Thesawalamai has been developed by precedents. The 
Supreme Court has laid down principles of Thesawalamai 
which are binding on the Courts. Some of their decisions 
have laid down new law, but custom has not ceased to be 
a source of law. Under the British regime evidence of 
experts was heard to settle a point of customary law, on 
which the Thesawalamai Code was either obscure or 
silent.^ This practice led to abuses since an ex pe rt who 

The case of Vyreweodden vj. Vinassi ; Kander vs. Ramaswamy Mutu 
krishna p. 298. 
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is given a fee by a party often would distort the Customary 
law to suit the interests of the party who had summoned 
him. Hence the Supreme Court discouraged the practice 
of sending the cases back for purposes of hearing expert 
evidence, (see Kanapathipillai Theivar vs. Valliammai, 
4 Tambiah Reports 116). As stated earlier the tendency 
now is to apply the Roman Dutch Law whenever the Thesa- 
walamai is silent. Still evidence of contrary usage could 
be led to show that a usage has sprung up which makes 
some particular provision of the Thesawalamai Code 
obsolete.®* 


Statutory Modifications 

Three important statutes have greatly modified the 
old Thesawalamai. The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and 
Inheritance Ordinances, Jaffna, not only brought about 
radical changes in the marital rights—regulating the rela¬ 
tions between husband and wife but also contained rules 
governing intestate succession to suit the conditions of the 
disintegrating joint family system among the Tamils of 
Jaffna. It proceeded on the footing that ancestral pro¬ 
perty of the husband and the dowry of the wife belonged 
to each of them exclusively but the acquired property was 
vested equally in both spouses. It set out the rules of 
succession for these three types of property recognising the 
fundamental principles that property went to descendants, 
collaterals and descendants in order of priority. It also 
recognised the usufruct in favour of the surviving spouse 
over the properties of the minor children devolving from 
the deceased s father till they became majors or were given 
in marriage. 

In agricultural society where the husband and wife 
laboured together in the garden or the fields a partnership 
m the acquired property was an equitable proposition. 
to the spread of education and the finding of avenues 

*• Kandcr rj. Sinatcbipilliii 36 N.L.R. 363. ~ 
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of employment in various spheres of life many Jaffna 
Tamils ceased to follow the pursuits of their forefathers 
and launched on professional careers. Hence there was a 
growing agitation that the spouse who was not the bread 
winner should not have any interest in the acquired pro¬ 
perty of the other spouse. The Thesawalamai Commission 
was appointed to look into these grievances and in parti¬ 
cular, to suggest ways and means of improving the law of 
Thesawalamai. After many years of deliberation, the 
Commission sent their report (see Sessional Paper 3 of 
1930) and a supplementary report.*® They suggested far- 
reaching changes. They set out the provisions of the 
Thesawalamai Code which in their views was obsolete, the 
law of acquired property was revolutionised and new 
provisions were suggested to govern the law of pre¬ 
emption. 


Many of the.se suggestions were implemented by the 
Legislature by the passing of the Jaffna Matrimonial Rights 
and Inheritance (Amendment) Ordinance of 1947. This 
statute, though obscure in parts and difficult of interpreta¬ 
tion*® has laid down new rules governing the rules of pre¬ 
emption and has brought about fundamental changes in 
the concept of acquired property. 

From what has been said the Thesawalamai is a blend 
of the customary laws of the Tamils who migrated rom 
the Western and Eastern coast of India to the Jaffna penin¬ 
sula. It became moulded and changed by the impact of 
Hindu Laws, Roman Dutch Law and the English Law, 
after it was modified by precedent and statute law. 


To find the law governing Thesawalamai, one has to 
go through the tangled growth of precedent and enactmen 
remembering the important principle that 
mai Code might have become obsolet e throug h d isuse or 

Scwiotial paper of ^and ^Customs of Ibe 

■■«osee changips concept of Thedia^ettam. Laws 
Tamils of Ceylon by Dr. H. W. Tambiab. Q.C. 

11 
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as a result of a later conflicting provision of some statute. 
The uncertainty of the law leads to many forsenic battles 
which enables the legal profession to reap a lucrative 
harvest. It is submitted that there should be a restatement 
of the Law of Thesawalamai in a statutory form made 
easily intelligible so that the layman may know his rights 
under this system of law. 


Applicability of Thesawalamai 


In dealing with the applicability of Thesawalamai 
distinction should be made between the part of Thesawala¬ 
mai which applies only to “Malabar inhabitants of the 
Province of Jaffna” and that part which applied to all 
lands situated in the Province of Jaffna whoever may be 
the owner of the land.®> It may be convenient to deal with 
the latter part first. 


The form of usufructuary mortgage known as ‘ Otti 
servitudes peculiar to Thesawalamai and pre-emption are 
matters which effect all lands situated in the “ Provinces 
of Jaffna creating Jura in Re Aliena. These rights being 
attached to land, apply to all lands in this area, whether 
owned by a Tamil, Sinhalese or a foreigner and do not 
require further consideration. 


The Law of Thesawalamai pertaining to subjects like 
the matrimonial rights of spouses, guardianship, inherit¬ 
ance are matters that apply only to that category of per- 
.sons who come under the description of “ Melabar Inhabit¬ 
ants of the Province of Jaffna” and to their wives during 
of coverture. The Thesawalamai Regulations 
f Thesawalamai applied between the Malabar 

daitMr of Jaffna or where the defen- 

dants answered this description. 

The enigmatic phrase “Malabar Inhabitants of the 
rovince of Jaffna ” has been the subject matter of various 
dec.s.on. of co urts. The ingenuity and the subtffl“ 

” Suppiah vs. Tambiah, 7 N.L.R., 15 . -— 
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of the legal fraternity have suggested various interpreta¬ 
tions, some fanciful, others attractive though not sound, 
and yet others which are sound. 

It was contended that the word “ Malabar ” was used 
not only by the British but also by the Dutch to describe 
a close class Tamils, who were settled down in the Northern 
Province of Ceylon at the time Ceylon was ceded to Britain, 
and their descendants, and perhaps to immigrants from the 
Malabar district in India and not to others although they 
may be fully fledged Tamils who have made Jaffna their 
permanent home. This contention was rejected and it was 
held that the Thesa'walamai applies to all Tamils who make 
the Province of Jaffna their home. 

Meaning of the term ‘ Inhabitants of the 
Province of Jaffna ’ 

As observed earlier, Thesawalamai does not apply to 
all persons who come under the ethnic group described as 
Jaffna Tamils but only to those who regarded the Province 
of Jaffna as their permanent home. The vexed question, 
what is meant by a permanent home, has been the bone of 
contention in many forsenic battles in the Courts of Ceylon. 
Many Jaffna Tamils have left their homeland and sought 
pastures anew to other parts of Ceylon outside the North¬ 
ern Province and still others are settled down in distant 
lands like Malaya, India and other parts of the world. The 
question whether the Thesawalamai applies to them 
depends on whether they regard themselves as permanent 
inhabitants of the Province of Jaffna, a geographical unit 
which we shall discuss later. If this question is answered 
in the affirmative then they are governed by Thesawalamai. 
Since the Thesawalamai is a particular system of law the 
onus is on the party who asserts that this system of law 
applied to a particular person in derogation to the general 
law of the Island.“ _ 

SomasunOaram vi-. CharawaDamuttu 1942, 44 N.L.R., p. Ji (1951) 
Kandiah vj’. Saraswathy 54 N.L.R. 137. 
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The Thesawalamai does not apply to Jaffna Tamils 
who had their permanent home outside Jaffna. Thus in 
Spencer vs. Rajaratna-mP it was held that the Thesawala¬ 
mai did not apply to a Jaffna Tamil who contracted an 
alliance with a Jaffna Teunil in Jaffna but who had his 
permanent home in Colombo at the time of his marriage. 
Sometimes it was held that it did not apply to a Jaffna 
Tamil who, at the time of his marriage had settled down 
at Chilaw** or Colombo.*® The decision in the Savudra- 
nayagam s case*® is difficult to understand. In this case, 
a Colombo Chetty who settled down in Jaffna before his 
marriage and who married a Jaffna Tamil lady was held 
not to be governed by Thesawalamai. Dr. Paul Pieris who 
heard this case in the District Court, held that Mr. Britto 
was not a Tamil. He said that Colombo Chetties had 
mingled themselves so much that it is di.fficult to say to 
which community they belong. The Supreme Court 
affirmed this finding of facts. It is submitted that this 
decision may be right so far as the facts go but it cannot 
be cited for the proposition that in a case where a Colombo 
Chetty has made the Northern Province of Ceylon as his 
permanent home he is not governed by Thesawalamai. 


The Thesawalamai does not apply to Jaffna Tamils 
who had their permanent home outside the Province of 
Spencer vs. RajaratnarrP it was held that 

^ '^amil who 

had settled down at Chilaw and in Scymasunderampillal vs. 
Charavanamuttu^^ the view was taken that it did not 
T ^°'^^>'acted an alliance with 

fn permanent home 

m Colombo at the time of his marriage. 


question whether the Thesawalamai 
applies_ ^a married man, the cru cial question is to deter- 

“ Spencer ijr. Rajaralnatn. 16 N.L.R. 32'i -- 

Fernando Proctor. 12 N.L.R. or 

^^^"274 >6 N.L.R. 321. 

^ 16 N.L.R. 321.' 

« 1942, 44 N.L.R. 1. 
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mine whether the permanent home was the Northern Pro¬ 
vince of Ceylon at the time of marriage.®* If a husband 
had his permanent home outside the Province of Jaffna at 
the time of marriage the Thesawalamai does not apply to 
him. 


The Province of Jaffna 


The precise geographical limits of the Province of 
Jaffna, an expression used in the Regulation that declared 
Thesawalamai to be in force to the Malabar Inhabitants of 
the said area, was at one time a matter of conjecture. As 
stated earlier, the Thesawalamai was only applied to 
Tamils who lived in the Province of Jaffna and its neigh¬ 
bouring islands. On Lt. Commander Nagel’s suggestions 
it was applied to the Wanni Districts. Before the Thesa¬ 
walamai was applied to this area of the Vannias (a warrior 
caste among the Tamils, see Raghavan) the laws and cus¬ 
toms of the Vannias were applied to this area.^® 


Once the Dutch applied the Thesawalamai to the 
Wanni Districts, its application spread to the Vellala 
Tamils of the Eastern Province. From the despatches of 
Sir Alexander Johnstone it is clear that it applied with 
slight modifications to all Tamils (other than the Mukku- 
was, Colombo Chettis and the Parawas) who lived in the 
North, Eastern and North Western Provinces of Ceylon. 


Although the Supreme Court decided that the Thesa¬ 
walamai applied to the Tamils of the Wannar Districts 
the view was taken that it does not apply to the Tamils of 
the Eastern Province. In taking the view that the Thesa¬ 
walamai does not apply to the Tamils of the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince, the Supreme Court relied on the Report of Grenier 
who equated the term ‘the Pr ovinc e of Jaffna ’ to the 

^Scc Velupillai »’.t. Sivakamipillai (1910) 13 N.LR. 74 and Somasunda- 
ram Pillai vs. V. Charavanamutlu (1942) ^ N.L.R. 1. nr H W 

40 For this colicclion see The Laws and Customs oj Ceylon by Dr. H. 

'^°'4i*''^llapiina vj. Silampalam 1872-76 Ram Rep. p. 114. 
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‘ Northern Provinces of Ceylon a premise which is not 
warranted and not supported by the despatches of Sir 
Alexander Johnstone. The Royal Commission appointed 
to report on Thesawalamai, on incorrect premises stated 
that the Province of Jaffna comprised more or less of the 
present Northern Province. The Matrimonial Rights and 
Inheritance Ordinance and the Married Women’s Proper¬ 
ties Ordinance, by enacting that these ordinances do not 
apply to Tamils of the Northern Province by necessary 
implications, made it applicable to Tamils of other parts 
of Ceylon. Hence any doubts and conjectures are now 
settled by statute and the personal part of Thesawalamai 
applies, only to the Tamils of the Northern Province of 
Jaffna. 

To sum up, the personal part of Thesawalamai applies 
to all Tamils having Ceylon domicile whose permahent 
home is in the Northern Province of Ceylon. 



News and Notes 

SIR JOHN MARSHALL DEAD 

The death was announced at London on 18th August, 
1958 of Sir John Hubert Marshall, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India from 1902 to 1931. He was 82. 

Born on 19lh March, 1876 in Chester, Sir John Hubert 
Marshall had a brilliant academic career. He had his 
education at Dulwich and King’s College, Cambridge. As 
a Cambridge scholar, he secured a first class in Cla-ssical 
Tripos. He was also a Birdwood Memorial Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Society of Arts as well as a Triennial Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 
His publications include “ A Guide to Sanchi ”, “ A Guide 
to Taxila”, “ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation” 
and the “ Buddhist Art of Gandhara ”. He" was also editor 
and part author of “ Annual Reports of Archaeological 
Survey of India ”. 

—The Hindu. 


RESEARCH IN TAMIL 

Inaugurating the Mylai Tamil Sangham on 17th August, 
1958 Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar pleaded for giving active 
encouragement to research in Tamil. He expressed the 
hope that the starting of the Sangham would not only 
result in an active pursuit of literary and artist’c glories 
of the South, but would also lead to archaeological and 
literary research to rediscover their ancient glory. 

‘ Dr. Ramaswami Aiyar formally released on the occa¬ 
sion the popular editions of Ahananooru and Puranano^u 
and Pattum Thogaiyum (a glossary and index) published 
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by Mr. S. Rajam of the Murray and Company. These three 
publications complete a series of ten volumes of Sangham 
literature, the publication of which began in 1955. 

Mr. P. V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice of the Madras 
High Court, who participated in the function, referred to 
the greatness of the ancient Tamil classics and said that 
the main duty of the Sangham and other similar organi¬ 
sations should be the publication of popular editions of 
some of these classics in order to bring out the beauty of 
the language for the benefit of the masses. 


The Srinivasa Sastri Hall in Mylapore, where the 
function was held, was packed with Tamil scholars and 
lovers of Tamil. The proceedings commenced with a 
prayer song from Purananooru by Mr. D. Pa.supathi. 


Mr. T. M. Krishnaswami Aiyar, President of the 
Sangham at the outset, welcomed the gathering. 

Inaugurating the Sangham, Dr. C. P. Rama.swami 
Aiyar said that Mylapore had been associated with culture 
for many centuries and the function marked only the 
revival or renaissance of a TamT Sangham in that place. 
He explained the cultural importance of Tamil Nad and 
the greatness of Tamil literature, and said that he could 
say that, for expression and for complete merger of the 
individual with the Supreme Soul (here were no poems in 
the world, which could equal Tamil Ivrics. Especially in 
the matter of Saiva Siddhanta one'found a clarity of 
thought and a directness of approach, which probably 
transcended many parallel works in Sanskrit literature. 
But. he remarked, it was futile and idle to contrast one 

irntuL particularly two ancient 

languages like Sanskrit end Tamil. He said that these 
controversies were dangerous and pernicious and added 
w K " languages had helped each other and there 

But there had been one n:a:..er in which the Tamil genius 
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and Tamil literature had been perhaps unique in Eastern 
life and that was the fullness of existence which Tamil 
literature had envisaged and encouraged, he observed. 

Anthologies of Vehses 


Referring to Ahananooru and PuruTinnconi, the publi¬ 
cations of which were released on the occasion, Dr. Rama- 
swami Aiyar said that it would be useful to note that the 
earliest books they had were anthologies of previous ver¬ 
ses. which meant that many generations should have 
elapsed before these arthojogies could be compiled. It 
showed that the original Sang.'ciin literature was really 
anterior to these works (the publications of which were 
released today) and these might be said to be modern 
reductions of ancient poems. The Tamil poet did not turn 
his face away from the facts, the necessities and the 
irreplaceable demands of human nature and these poems 
dealt with all aspects of human life, he said. They also 
related to the active love and encouragtmcnt of litera^^ure 
by the various kingdoms aiid patrons, which showed that 
in the past there was a recognition of the value of literature 
in the sum total of hun-'aii happiness. Tl^e glossary and 
index volume that was b..ir.g released contained a list of 
important words and authors of Sangham literature, quot¬ 
able passages from that literature and also a kind of an 
extract of customs and manners of those days. He though 
that the book of research was only a symbol of the things 
that should have to come. What was needed was not mere 
talking of the greatne.ss of Tamil, but active encourage- 
ritnt of research, he said. 


Dr. Ramaswami Aiyar. in .f 

South had an ancient, hoary and worthwhile ^’^’lisation 
cvUur. was part of the lifa of .ho country 
at times when culture was not very much in » 
where Even now there were places like Kancheepura . 
where' excavations by the Archaeological Department, 


12 
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carried out, would probably bring to light most wonderful 
specimens of their culture. He hoped that the Tamil 
Sangham would take steps to impress upon the Govern¬ 
ment the need for rediscovering the glory and monuments 
of the past, for preserving the literary monuments of the 
present and to work for the rehabilitation and regeneration 
cf the Tamil literature and culture of the future. 


Dr. Ramaswami Aiyar then presented to Mr. Raja- 
mannar the volumes of Ahtirirti'Ojrii, Purana’i-ooriL and 
PattuTfi Thogaiyum to mark the release of the publications. 


Addressing the gathering, Mr. Rainmannar said that 
the more one came to know of a literature, particularly an 
ancient literature like Tamil, the more the extent of one’s 
ignorance became manifest. The ancient Tamil classics, 
be said, contained marvellous specimens of Indian poetry. 
The great poets of the past had realised the fullness of 
life and that was why they found in their ancient classics 
of any language the poets dealing with even subjects like 
sex. However, the way in which they dealt with sex was 
different from what was found in the journals, which had 
rapid sales now. Apart from their cultural value, their 
ancient classics had even a lessen to the modern Govern- 

‘o ‘he 

rrile ” P-'.st ha-J always taken pride 

m extending their patronage to poets. They reminded the 
Governments, whether it be a monarchy i a rep"bl-an 
«t Governmen,-oI their duly hi rigard to p" ets! he 


^f®"^ks^«undaram said that the ancient 
Tamil classics dealt with aU aspects of human life and IhTv 
be onged not only to the people of Tamil Nad Lt t 

TZl their duty to make tkem k^wn 

in ^is (^rectSIi nrh^® conmmended the efforts made 
matter of nren«r‘ ” ^°'^ever, pointed out that in the 

works in exhaustive index of all ancient 

works m Tamil, there was duplication of effort by a number 
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of agencies, and suggested that steps should be taken to 
co-ordinate their work. 

Mr. M. P. Sivagnana Gramani said that revival of cul¬ 
ture should naturally follow political independence and 
emphasised that steps should be taken in that direction. 
He spoke of the valuable information contained in the 
Tamil classics and requested the people of Tamil Nad to 
translate into practice the high ideals contained in them, 
particularly in Purananooru. 

Srimathi Soundaram Kailasam proposed a vote of 
thanks. 

—The Hindu, August 19, 1958. 

KATTABOMMAN DAY CELEBRATED 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari stated here that the main 
object in observing the days of national heroes like Katta- 
bomman was to preserve the hard-won freedom and 
appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to indulge in 
controversy as to whether Kattabomman was a Tamilian 
or an Andhra, but get inspiration from his struggle against 
foreign rule. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari. who addressed a meeting orga¬ 
nised by the Madras District Tamil Arasu Kazhagam on 16th 
October, 1958 to celebrate the Kattabomman Day at St. 
Mary’s Hall, George Town, spoke in Tamil. He said that, 
though he was not well, he had decided to participate in the 
meeting and pay his homage to Kattabomman, who ratsed a 
1‘evolt against British rule in Tamil Nad. Before him, Hyder 
All and Tippu Sultan had also fought the British. It was 
their duty to pay their homage to all those who had contri¬ 
buted so much to the freedom struggle and the main object 
in celebrating the anniversaries of those patriots was to 
pay the re.spect and homage due to those who fought and 
died for freedom in the early days. 
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In this connection, ^Ii, Rajagopalachari touched on the 
controversy in Tamil Nad referred to by previous speakers 
as to whether Kattabomman was a Tamilian or an Andhra. 
He pointed out that many Andhras had migrated to Tamil 
Nad and settled in this part of the country. They had not 
only made Tamil their mother-tongue, but had contributed 
a great share to the enrichment of that language. So, could 
they say that because those people came from Andhra, 
they were not Tamilians ? He also deprecated the tendency 
to decry the achievements of one patriot by extolling ano¬ 
ther. He advised admiration of both or as many as came 
up for notice. 

The life of Kattabomman, Mr. Rajagopalachari said, 
had been popularised among the villagers after his death 
through folk songs during the past 150 years or so. It 
was because they were under foreign domination, that they 
were not able to celebrate their martyrdom more elabo¬ 
rately. But now that they had become independent, they 
were justly paying their homage by celebrating his day 
and he expressed the hope that people would pay their 
homage to the departed patriots without indulging in 
controversies. 


COURSES IN TAMIL AND TELUGU 
IN ALIGARH 

Courses of instruction in Tamil and Telugu will be 
started at the Aligarh University from the next academic 

Vice-Chancellor of the University 
told P.T.I. on 27th October, 1958. 

He said that the Government of India and the Univer- 
si y Grants Commission Ijad approved of the proposal and 
sanctioned an initial grant. 

studlmsTn^h^'"^ ^ response from North Indian 
students to these courses,” Col. Zaidi said. 
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Col. Zaidi said that India’s emotional integration could 
be brought about only when the people of the North also 
learned South Indian languages which possessed a glorious 
heritage. The Aligarh University proposed to invite top 
Tamil aind Telugu scholars to lecture to North Indian 
students about the linguistic culture of the South. 

A large number of students from South India were now 
joining the Aligarh University, the largest contingent being 
from Kerala. There was a growing demand for teaching 
Southern languages from those students too. 

—The Hindu. 

NEW FINDS CONFIRM EXTENSIVE AREA 

COVERED BY THE INDUS VALLEY CULTURE 

A small mound in obscure Lothal, a village in Ahmeda- 
bad District, is today attracting the attention of archaeolo¬ 
gists as the only site in India revealing the mature, urban 
civilisation which flourished in the Indus Valley, more than 
4,000 years ago. 

Besides the usual types of Harappa antiquities, such 
as seals, earnthen and bronze vessels and stone blades and 
weights, excavations have yielded terracotta seal impresses 
and a distinct ceramic ware known as Black and Red ware. 
An important structure unearthed was a large kiln built 
on a platform. A hoard of seventy-five terracotta seal 
impresses bore images of the Indus script and animal 
figures. Seal impresses have not been found either at 
Harappa or Mohenjo-Daro and their occurrence at Lothal 
is attributed to their probable use on packages of merchan¬ 
dise exported thence. Lothal is believed to have been a 
flourishing port 4,000 years ago and probably had mari¬ 
time contacts with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete and Sumer. 

The arts of painting, clay-modelling, etching, engrav- 
ing, and metal-casting were highly developed, while the 
exquisite filigree work of jewellers 4,000 years ago still 
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conunands attention. A necklace of jnicroscopic gold and 
steatite beads has been found. Lothal has revealed, further, 
beautifully finished beads of topaz, agate, cornelian, jasper, 
sell, ivory and faience. The arr of painting earthen vessels 
was also highly developed, with ingenious motifs. The 
colour scheme was usually black over red, or chocolate 
over buff. As at Mohenjo-Daro, the entire vessel surface 
was often painted and the designs repeated. The peacock, 
deer, stag, snake, sparrow, pipal leaf and palm tree are 
some of the naturalistic designs painted on Lothal vessels. 

—Illustrated Weekly of India, September 14, 1958. 


ANNUAL GENERAL BODY MEETING OF THE 
ACADEMY OF TAMIL CULTURE, MADRAS 

The fourth Annual General Body Meeting of the 
Academy of Tamil Culture was held at the Teachers’ 
College Lecture Hall, Saidapet on the 31st August, 1958 
and the following office-bearers were elected for the year 
1958-1959. 

President ; 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. Somasundaram. 
Vice-Presidents : 

Mr. Karumuthu Thiagarajan Chettiar, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. Subramaniam, 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, and 
Mr. A. Subbiah. 

Hony. Secretaries : 

Mr. K. Kodandapani Pillai, and 
Mr. C. Amritaganesan. 

Hony. Treasurers : 

Mr. V. S. Thyagaraja Mudaliar, and 
Prpf. V. Shanmugasundaram. 
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Following the business meeting there was a public 
meeting attended by several Tamil scholars, Professors and 
students of B.T. College. Dr. M. Varadarajan, Head of 
the Department of Tamil, Pachaiyappa’s College, presided 
over the meeting. In his introductory remarks Dr. Varada¬ 
rajan said that ‘ the greatness of Tamil language and lite¬ 
rature was recognised by many foreign research scholars. 
While the Tamils did not want to boast themselves as the 
inheritors of a language superior to others, an enquiring 
mind would not raise the controversy of a language being 
high or low, but would let the truth speak for itself. 
Pleading for the promotion of research in the Tamil 
language and literature, he urged that lovers of the 
language should also help the growth of that language by 
translating the ancient works therein in other languages, 
especially in English.’ 

Mr. K. Ramalingam, Special Officer for the Imple¬ 
mentation of the Madras State Official Language (Tamil) 
Act, said that ‘ the strength of a language did not depend 
upon absorption of words from other languages but on 
making the language itself easily understood by the peopte. 
In this context he felt the need for maintaining a certain 
amount of uniformity in the use of words which were 
differently spoken in different regions. If instead they 
allowed the use of Tamil words as used in different regions 
of Tamilnad itself for purposes of official use, it would 
lead to a division of Tamilnad into three different regions 
if not more, and it would be difficult to carry on thf 
administration in the Tamil language.’ 

Mr. P. Thirugnanasambandam, Professor of San.skrit. 
Presidency College who then addressed the gathering 
stressing on the need for a study of the Tamil language 
from the comparative and historical point of view observed 
as follows : 

A study of the Tamil language from the comparative 
angle would mean a study of Tamil of a particular 
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era with the corresponding cognate langujages of the 
Dravidian family and Sanski'it. The other apprdach would 
be historical in character whereby we study the develop¬ 
ment of Tamil from one ere to another, to wit, the language 
of the Sangham epoch may bo compared with the language 
of the period of Kambar and again with the language of 
the modem era. This approach v/ould enable us to under¬ 
stand how the language has proga-essed, how certain forms 
and expressions have either charged in their complexion 
and content or disappeared and how certain others have 
come into being, what influences were at work in bringing 
about these changes, etc. He made' reference to the 
pioneering efforts made by savants like Dr. Caldwell in 
the past and Dr. Kamil Zvelebil .n the present day in this 
direction and stressed tho need for scholars in the language 
to break new ground in this field on the scientific lines 
developed in the West by adopting objective methods and 
tests. He also referred to the vast strides made in this 
direction in regard to Sanskrit which attracted the attention 
®f 3 host of philologists all ever Europe for nearly two 
centuries as Sanskrit happened to be an Indo-European 
language and stressed the need for collaboration among the 
linguists of Dravidian languages if a comparative grammar 
of the Dravidian languages is to be attempted as it ought 
to be on similar lines. 


He also pointed out the plausibility of the theory held 
by Mr. T. Burrow. Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Oxford and others regarding the existence of the Dravidian 
and Austric languages prior to the advent of the Aryans 
and the possible interchange of ideas and expressions 
betw^n that old Dravidian language then in vogue ’ in 
Nor^ India and Sanskrit even during the Vedic period. 
In this connection, he observed that borrowing from one 
language to another can never be an one-way traffic so 
long as people speaking two different languages have got 

has borrowed several expressions, ideas and forms from 
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Sanskrit in some measure at one period or another, so in 
Sanskrit several ideas, expressions and forms must have 
crept in from the Dravidiam and other languages spoken 
in the North before the former was pushed down south. In 
this connection he cited certain words like ‘ elam' in Tamil 
and Sanskrit meaning ‘ cardamom ’, ‘ kalam ’ in Tamil and 
' khala ' in Sanskrit meaning ‘ threshing floor ', ‘ pandu ’ 
meaning * ripen ’ in Telugu and ' Pandita ’ in Sanskrit mean¬ 
ing ‘ ripe in wisdom ’, etc. given by Prof. Burrow in his 
book “ The Sanskrit Language 

Mr. M. R. Perumal who spoke next said : 

Tamilians are bound to be happy when they review 
the huge strides tha*^ have been made in the development 
of Tamil as a modern language. It has become the first 
language for study in the Secondary schools. Time was 
when a student could pass the S.S.L.C. examination with¬ 
out studying Tamil as a language in the six years of the 
Secondary school course. But today, the study of Tamil 
has been made compulsory in the Secondary school curri¬ 
culum. Consequent on the impori.ance given to Tamil in 
the Secondary school, the teachers of Tamil also have risen 
in status and the’r emoluments too have been increased. 
Tamil has become the medium of instruction in the 
Secondary schools replacing English. The above changes 
have inevitably led to the adoption of Tamil as the official 
language of the State. This is a very important and very 
.significant change. India cannot be said to have achieved 
complete independence from foreign rule unless and until 
the language of administration in every State of the Uruon 
is the same as the language of the people of that State.- 

The above developments have taken place as a result 
of Governmental action. Let us now see what have been 
the achievements in the private sector, if I may divide 
the achievements as those of the public sector and those 
of the private sector. Keren I years have see’i the establish¬ 
ment of a large number rf newspapers and periodicals in 
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Tamil and some of them enjoy a very large circulation. 
There are a number of writers in Tamil whose essays, 
short stories, novels and poems are really good and can 
stand comparison with those of writers in other modem 
languages. This should not however blmd us to the defects 
found in the language wiitten by some of the so-called 
renaissance writers. They have had no grounding in the 
grammar and idiom of the language with the result that 
they write a sort of language which is completely alien to 
the genius of Tamil which has had a continuous and 
continuing tradition for about three thousand years. The 
newspapers and magazines are the greatest offenders in 
this respect. It is to be hoped however that the journalists 
will, in the not distant future, realise the need for a thorough 
grounding in the grammar and idiom of the language and 
will also have the necessary attachment to the purity and 
chastity of the language so that they will desist from 
consciously or unconsciously debasing the language by the 
use of words, phrases and turns of expression which are 
either incorrect or belong to other languages. 


It IS no doubt necessary to introduce Tamil classics to 
world audiences by translating Tamil works into English 
and other modern languages. But even this is not half as 
important as the urgent need to adopt Tamil as the medium 
cf instruction m the Univensily classes. I do realise that 
tnere are certain difficulties which have to be overcome 
before Tamil can take the p:.r.ce of English as the medium 
of education in the University. But, to my mind, diffi¬ 
culties are there only to be overcome and it is absolutely 
to t^e immediate steps to develop Tamil to suit 
the ne^s of higher education. Tamil cannot be said to 

the m^dhr becomes 

the medium of education in colleges. 

‘h. *” teccllon Is to adopt Tamil as 

pta tMohTrs Colleges which pre- 

tht T I P”'”''*"'!' »o>>oola. I am proud to say 
that the Teachers’ College, Saidapet has taken the lead 
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in the matter and is teaching the optional subjects of the 
B,T. course in Tamil. Half a dozen other colleges in the 
State have followed this example of the Saidapet college. 
The necessary technical terms have been prepared and 
some books are also being written to facilitate the early 
adoption of the Tamil medium for teaching the general 
subjects of the B.T. course also. 

The Chairman, in his concluding remarks, urged the 
need for unity and sustained effort on the part of the 
Tamils to preserve and propagate the language which had 
stood the test of time. The decadence of Tamil in the 
recent past, he said, was due to the fact that writers in 
the language did not devote thought and attention to 
production of books imparting knowledge to the readers 
but were content to produce books appealing to the emo¬ 
tions. He felt that the replacement of English by Hindi 
would lead to the extinction of the place for Tamil. The 
“ Quit India ” movement, he said, referred to the quitting 
of the English people and not of their language which had 
a special place in the development of cultural unity and 
should be encouraged by the establishment of separate 
colleges while making Tamil the medium of instruction 
in this region. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. K. Kodandapani Pillai. 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


AN APPRECIATION OF OUR JOURNAL— 

“ TAMIL CULTURE ” 

“ The articles are at once scholarly and well informed, 
and make satisfying reading. The Rev. Dr. Thani Nayagam 
may well be proud of having brought into being so worthy 
a journal to serve so worthy a cause. May long life and 
prosperity attend it.” 

M. S. H. THOMPSON, 

14, Norman Avenue, Twickenham, Middlesex, England. 


WHAT A PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT IN A WESTERN 

UNIVERSITY THINKS OF THE IMPORTANCE 
OF TAMIL LITERATURE : 

Writing to the Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, on Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1958, Mr. F. B. J. Kuiper, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Leiden University, says; 

“ Since many years I am trying to introduce the study 
of Tamil besides that of Sanskrit in the Leiden University, 
because I am convinced that a knowledge of Tamil litera¬ 
ture is mdispensable for a right evaluation of the Indian 
civilisation.” 



Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 


VOWELS 



— 

a 

(as in among) 


— 

a: 

( 

„ calm) 

& 

— 

i 

( 

sit) 


— 

i: 

( 

„ machine) 

ft. 

— 

u 

( 

» fall) 

ua 

— 

u: 

( 

„ rule) 

ei 

— 

c 

( 

.. fed) 


— 

e: 

( 

„ able) 

s 

— 

ai 

( 

„ aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

( 

„ opinion) 

9 

— 

o: 

( 

„ opium) 

gat 

— 

au 

( 

„ now) 


CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 

Hard^ a — k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) 9 — c ( „ church, angel, calcium) 

— t- ( „ card?)_Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

^ — th ( „ threat, this, thick)....dental. 

•J — P ( .. P‘P«. amber) 

jD — t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of toi>s^c. 
Soft Ki — Dg ( „ sing)... .velar n 

(Nasal) (65 — nj ( „ angel)... .palatal n 

fsgr — n; ( ., um?)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 
IS — nh ( „ anthem)... .dental n 

u> — m ( „ mate) . 

nr — n ( „ enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

Medium lu — y ( „ yard) 

(non-nasal a — r ( „ red) 

continuant) so — 1 ( „ leave)... .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

ai — v ( „ very) . 

tp _ 1- ( ? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

” with blade of tongue. 

nr — 1: ( hurl)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary^ — x ( „ ahead) 

_ 

• The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be trea^d as having 
aicKle allopbones only, except In the case of the hard consonants 
which hdve four aliophones eacbp aa shown in note 1 on me 
reverse. 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant -.— 

e.g., uiKisiii) - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
u©»ii - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e g., uM*&) becomes palhalai not palkalai 

CT.-.® „ chhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after avowel. 


2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., 6 r .-.0 became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 
following consonant. 


Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
It )S suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already m free use in English (e.g., Tamil = Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
Shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse- 
qucntly except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity. 


e.g., Caiihi 5 L.u)=Vengadam (Ve; ngkat; am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. TV No I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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The Tamil Development and 
Research Council 


THE EDITOR 


The constitution of the Madras State Tamil Develop¬ 
ment and Research Council is a great step forward in 
equipping and modernising Tamil for the purposes of 
functioning in a democracy. We congratulate the Minister 
for Education on having convened such a select and 
representative body and on having incorporated aims the 
realisation of which should usher in a new era for the 
Tamil language and literature as well as for other branches 
of Tamil studies. The aims are so purposive that a new 
impetus will be given to works in Tamil in such neglected 
fields as archaeology, social anthropology, economics, 
education and other social sciences. These studies will be 
rendered still more necessary and of permanent value as 
Tamil becomes progressively the medium of instruction at 
the University level and the official language functioning 
in all aspects of civic life. 


Such functions of the Development and Research 
Council as have been outlined, range from the study of the 
pre-history of Tamil Nad and the publication of inscriptions 
and old manuscripts to an increase of literary production.^ 
of interest to children and neo-literates. The Council 
envisages also a programme of new publications which will 
add considerably to reference literature and to other fields 
of contemporary and topical relevance. A wide range of 
activities is again included in the provision : To take such 
other measures as are necessary to develop he Tamil 
language and to spread its use as a v^cle for all transac 
tions both in the educaUonal and other fields . 
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Broadly speaking, any activity which professes to 
develop the Tamil language must be related to contempo¬ 
rary needs and problems, since a language is a social factor 
which is never developed in a vacuum irrespective of the 
people which speak it and the contemporary social and 
civic uses which it serves. There is need for Tamil to 
become increasingly an effective instrument for the expres¬ 
sion of modem thought and modern needs, and we would 
urge the Research Council to see to increasing the output 
in the Tamil medium of solid and basic literature in Politics, 
Government, Economics, Social and Industrial Psychology 
and Education. The vast body of Tamil literature which 
we have inherited, while representative of admirable 
humanistic traditions, was the creation of a leisured class 
for leisurely periods. Today the various ramifications of 
societal interest need a great number of other studies which 
will make contemporary life and citizenship meaningful 
and happy. These studies meant for the Tamil public 
cannot be mere translations of foreign classics and foreign 
text-books. The translations of foreign standard classics 
are necessary for the imderstanding and inter-change of 
human thought, but can have only a complementary value 
to original books which should be written for the Tamil 
reader by those with an understanding of the Tamil back¬ 
ground and the present literature available in Tamil. 

Such original works are also necessary if lecturing in 
Tamil at University level is to be done without any loss 
of standards. The immediate need while introducing 
College lectures in the Tamil medium is to provide the 
undergraduate with a reasonable number of Tamil books 
in each subject so that they cover his field as widely as 
possible, even though he is expected to have recourse to 
English books in the same field to broaden his acquaint¬ 
ance with his subject and have a wider backgroimd than 
can be provided for him immediately in Tamil. 

Literary productions for school and college, and for 
adult education conceived as a life-long process of self- 
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realisation and self-development will need considerable 
educational research to precede and direct them. The 
literary productions and text-books should be graded, 
should respond to the interests and activities of the age 
group for which they are intended, and sho\ild stimulate 
creativity. When we consider the advances made in the 
pedagogical sciences and the small extent to which the 
results of experiments and research have been utilised in 
the educational literature in Tamil, we feel a more' realistic 
and modernised approach should be made to deliver educa¬ 
tion from the stereotypes to which it is a prey unless 
research and vision can direct its activities with due regard 
to social changes and social needs. 

We place great hopes in the future activities of the 
Tamil Development and Research Council. Hence we give 
elsewhere the complete text of the Government Order* con¬ 
stituting the Council. Its activities will not only benefit 
Madras State, but also other countries like Ceylon, Malaya, 
Mauritius and South Africa where Tamil functions as a 
medium of education and civic life. 





A Dravidian from Spain 


P. JOSEPH 

That is what he used to call himself not only in private 
talk, but even on the public platform. He pandered, how¬ 
ever, to no racial revivalism; nor had he any linguistic 
axe to grind. He merely spotlighted an anthropological 
problem comprising a vast area, extending across three 
continents from India to the British Isles, along western 
Asia, northern Africa and southern Europe. 

The late Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S.J., the eminent historian, 
who, born in Spain, made India his adopted motherland 
was in the line of Nobili and Beschi, Caldwell and Pope in 
his service for Dravidiana. But there was one essential 
characteristic in which he differed. Whereas they made 
their studies a more or less obvious vehicle to convey their 
particular doctrine, he, though a missionary like them, 
hardly ever allowed his historical perspective to be clouded 
by any overtones of dogma. 

As one who helped in his attempt to decipher the Indus 
Valley script I came, perhaps, in a little closer contact than 
some other students. That contact started in mid-June 
1935 when a young man from Tamilnad, clad in quite the 
orthodox manner, arrived at the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. The welcome he 
received and the subsequent arrangements made for his 
stay in the urbs prime in Indis, to which he was a total 
stranger, left an indelible mark on his mind. They were 
evidence of a large-hearted humanity, that reached out to 
everyone in need of help, encouragement or sympathy. 

• Four years ago, lodology ia general and the study of Indus Valley 
Civilisation in particular suffered a grievous loss in the death of Rev. Father 
H. Heras, S.J In memory of that eminent historian, who died before he 
could complete the publication of his researches in the decipherment of the 
Indus Valley Script, we publish in this iuue this brief sketch of his work 
by a former student and collaborator. 
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During nearly 15 years of association I had watched 
Fr. Heras pore over tcftne after tome of sources, ranging 
from archaeological reports to photographic albums of un¬ 
published steatite seals, and amass literally a cart-load of 
material, which subsequently was sorted out and bundled 
into neat packets, comprising the groundwork of different 
topics to be discussed in his monumental work, “ Proto- 
Indo-Mediterranean Studies His industry was amazing. 
All the available time, apart from what was set aside for 
religious duties, was devoted mainly to one interest,—the 
magnum opus. It ultimately grew into such an all- 
consuming passion that he seemed to have no other topic 
even of ordinary conversation. His jokes too had a proto- 
Indian or a proto-Mediterranean flavour. Even at night 
he seemed to have thought of nothing else, for more than 
once he told me that he had stumbled on the solution of 
a ticklish problem in his sleep ! This magnificent obsession 
resulted in the addition of hundreds of volumes to the 
library. For a glimpse of ancient Dravidian society he 
acquired the Tamil Sangam works. For a grasp of the 
near-eastern and Mediterranean cultures he gathered all 
the available material on the excavations conducted at 
Persian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, Palestinian, Egyptian, 
Cretan, Aegean, Italian, Iberian, French, British and Irish 
sites. These source books together with the works of 
several authors in many European and Indian languages 
on the various topics the vast study gave rise to make the 
library of the Indian Historical Research Institute one of 
the best, if not the best, equipped in India on proto-Indo- 
Mediterranean culture. The bibliography at the beginning 
of VoL I of “ Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Studies ” no doubt 
gives an idea of the vast erudition that has gone into its 
compilation. But I happen to know definitely that many 
books consulted were not mentioned for the reason that 
they had no direct bearing on the subject. Were these 
books also taken into account, the amount of reading that 
has been put in staggers the unagination. 
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As mentioned at the outset, the upshot of his long 
research was the conviction regarding the basic racial 
unity of the whole region from India to Eire along a huge 
fertile crescent. The similarities between the Indus Valley, 
Sumerian, Egyptian, Cretan, Aegean, Etruscan, Iberian 
and Druidic (British and Irish) civilisations were too 
numerous and too fundamental to be accounted for by 
anything short of ethnic homogeneity ; commercial contact 
alone cannot provide sufficient explanation. While discuss¬ 
ing the name of the wide-spread race, he shocked philo¬ 
logical purists and orthodox pundits edike with the bold 
equation ; Dravida = Druid = Dramila = Termiloi = Trm- 
mli = Tamil, signifying ‘ sons of the sea ’; these variations 
of the same name—an apter could hardly have been 
found—were applied to the same people at different times 
and in different climes along the Arabian, Mediterranean 
and Atlantic sea-boards. He had few equals in perceiving 
general trends as against individual peculiarities. There 
are plenty of experts, no doubt, on the culture of each 
region within the aforesaid crescent, but not many who 
can correctly assess the large cultural patterns pervading 
the whole area. Their perspective as specialists is restrict¬ 
ed and in their preoccupation with the trees they often 
lose sight of the wood. The very fact that he was not a 
mere specialist in any particular field was his greatest 
asset; he could thus command a wider vision of the pano¬ 
rama that unfolded itself before his mind’s eye than he 
would have been otherwise able to do. 

Another result of his study was the smashing of the 
Aryan myth. Overwhelming proof came to hand to the 
effect that the Aryan, a grand extrovert and an uncouth 
brawny nomad with superior weapons of destruction, 
blazed a trail of fire and pillage wherever he went, until 
he was civilised by the brainier man whom he had subju¬ 
gated. Then, exercising his shrewdness, he seized the 
opportunity offered by circumstances to pass off the 
wonderful things he found—unprecedented material pros- 
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perity, excellent literature, highly developed philosophy 
and advanced religious system—as his own. There was 
nothing to stop him. The conquered could do nothing 
about it. And thus started the biggest historical hoax, 
which it has taken nearly four millennia to expose. 
Ft.- Heras was quite convinced that in Vedic and Puranic 
literature there is vast non-Aryan and pre-Aryan material. 
He firmly believed that for a proper assessment of proto- 
Indian culture one should master not only the Dravidian 
languages but also Sanskrit. For lack of this combination 
the study of Indian pre-history has grievously suffered. 


His uncanny knack of estimating the archaeological 
possibilities of a site or a region would do credit to a pro¬ 
fessional digger. Once he acquired a few steatite seals 
from the neighbourhood of Prabhaspatan in Kathiawar. 
After studying them he confidently predicted the extension 
of Harappa culture to Kathiawar-Gujarat. The later find¬ 
ings in forty odd sites and particularly at Lothal are indeed 
a magnificent confirmation of his forecast. This anticipa¬ 
tion is easily on a par with the faith that goaded R. D. 
Banerji to keep on excavating right under the base of a 
Buddhist stupa till he laid bare one of the grandest civilisa¬ 
tions of the ancient world. To talk of forecast and faith 
in archaeological matters may seem rather unscientific . 
but the skilled investigator is one who makes the shrewdest 
guesses. After all any enquiry starts from a plausible 
theory, based on available data to be confirmed by subse¬ 
quent findings. In propounding hypotheses Fr. Heras was 
way ahead of the ordinary run of researchers. 


Ancient Indian history was not the only field on which 
his interest was focussed. His religion too laid claim to 
his time : but his Indian cultural training had a clear bear¬ 
ing on the religious topics he discussed. He felt Indian 
CathoUcism had a too obvious foreign, stamp. 
fore, advocated to his clerical brethren 
going back to the days of Nobili and Beschi m the matter 
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not only of presenting religion but even of dress. He 
called for churches, statues and paintings in the classical 
Indian modes. Not many of his calling could reconcile 
themselves to this unpopular approach. In some quarters 
he raised a veritable hornets’ nest. The most vocal critic 
was an Irishman, who began “ pulverising the professor ” 
with the heavy-headed hammer of sarcasm. But the latter 
was not easily browbeaten. He hit back, wondering if the 
outpourings were due to “ tropical heat or Irish wit ”. The 
argiunent went on for a while. It was all in good fun, 
neither yielding ground. But the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities so rumour had it—intervened to put a stop 
to what might have seemed to the layman an unseemly 
clerical controversy. 

In nothing that he dealt with could he support the 
popular point of view. He could never toe the line ; his 
independence was too sturdy for that. Whether it was 
Vijayanagar history or Gandhara school of art or Asoka’s 
religion or Indian pre-history or even his own religious 
sphere, he was the enfant terrible. It is really inspiring 
to hark back to his example at the present day, when 
historians’ efforts are so heavily weighted with the political 
mill-stone that one feels the need of a timely warning. 

His profoundest grief must have been that he could 
not finish the work he began, one on which he had spent 
well-nigh two decades. He saw out of the press only the 
first volume of “ Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Studies ”. But 
enough material had been collected for at least two more 
volumes. All lovers of Dravidian antiquities fervently 
hope that those who now guide the destinies of Fr. Heras’ 
nstitu^ of Indian History and Culture—aptly rechristened 
^ \ founder will make adequate arrangements for 
e ear y appearance of the subsequent volumes. That 
would, indeed, be the most fitting monument to his hallow- 



Social Challenges in India Today 

H. A. POPLEY 

India is today on the march forward in all spheres of 
life and activity. Since 1947 when India achieved her 
political freedom and was able to go ahead unhampered 
by the shacklps and prejudices of a foreign overlordship, 
she has been able to achieve through her five-year plans 
many objectives which before were only dreams and fan¬ 
cies in the minds and imaginations of some of her leaders. 
Especially in industry has there been a striking and specta¬ 
cular advance. She is today manufacturing all the iron 
sheets which she needs and she has already produced her 
100th locomotive. Her factories are turning out machine 
tools, without which any industrial advance is impossible. 
She is also making ships in her dockyards comparable to 
the ships she used to buy from England and Europe. She 
is also manufacturing many drugs including penicillin and 
so has been able to stop the import of these drugs from 
the West and so to save considerable foreign exchange. 

These are but a few of the directions in which India 
has been able to forge ahead under the leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and to pass from the tenth century 
straight to the twentieth century and from an agrarian 
backwater of Imperial rule to a vivid and exhilarating 
ocean of forward-going discovery. In the space of ten 
short years she has become one of the leading industrial 
nations of the East, almost rivalling Japan in her manu¬ 
facturing capacity. 

While one can be proud of this wonderful advance in 
a few short years, it is not possible to see the same great 
advances in the social life and conditions of the people 
Much of the social background to this striking industrial 

2 
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advance still belongs to the old agrarian economy and to 
the ancient social structure of Indian life. India still lives 
largely in her villages and many of these do not show a 
very different picture from what they showed ten years 
ago. Still it must be said that even in the village life there 
are changes today in conformity with the large changes 
that are taking place in the urban life around them. The 
Village Extension Movement is doing a great deal to bring 
forward the life and conditions of the village and is help¬ 
ing to create in the village people an eagerness for progress 
as they see the towns going forward. Many of the villages 
are definitely on the move forward and are being gradually 
changed to a new pattern. This is especially true of those 
villages which have been built to house the workers in the 
great irrigation projects which are now being constructed. 
There are also 100,000 villages in India which have passed 
from the old kerosene oil lamp stage to the electric age 
and can now use electricity not only for light but also for 
power for village industries. So we can truly say that 
today village India is on the move as well as urban India. 

This change in India’s industrial life and social activi¬ 
ties is also found to a great extent in her political activities. 
While there are still many backwaters of mediaeval ideas 
and habits, it is a fact that India has passed from a form 
of autocracy to a new form of political democracy, which 
is not incomparable with the political democracies of the 
West. Her ambassadors and statesmen take their places 
with those of the Western nations and do not lose kce in 
so doing. In the United Nations they ev'en occupy an 
important position and are often able to find out some via 
media which is acceptable to all. 

But it must be admitted that while there is definite 
change and progress in social life the same striking changes 
and advances do not appear in this. There is real change 
and there is some advance and the tendency of casteism 
is to decrease its influence, but especially in the villages. 
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which are usually the last strongholds of orthodoxy, it still 
exercises its old sway over the lives of people. In the 
matters of marriage it is very difficult for family traditions 
to register much change. The villages do not show the 
same tempo of advance which is found in very many urban 
centres. Vinobhaji is doing a great deal through the 
Sarvodaya movement to inspire the villages to go forward 
and there is some real advance to show for his efforts, but 
it needs many such Vinobhajis to effect a real change in 
the traditional patterns of village life. He is a great disciple 
of Gandhiji and does not rest day or night until he sees 
changes taking place. As a result of his pilgrimage many 
hundreds of acres have been given in Bhudan to landless 
villagers and now he is asking for further giving in the 
form of sampattidan, buddhidan and gramdan, which are 
beginning to appear in the villages to which he goes. So 
some large landholders are giving up their surplus lands 
on a voluntary basis, which is on the whole much better 
than forced redistribution. 


Sarvodaya stands for a classless society but that idea 
will not be easily achieved. Even in more advanced coun¬ 
tries class has not been altogether rooted out but what has 
gone are the barriers between classes which prevented 
members of one class moving into a higher class and there 


is no doubt that these are gradually being rooted out m 
India. What we can achieve is a society in which all classes 
are reckoned as of equal importance and have the same 
privileges. They wiU be regarded as of equal value to the 
work of society and each will have its own contribution 
to make to the welfare of society. Vmobhaji is anxious 
to get away from any kind of stratification m which one 
part of society will always be regarded as on a lower level 
to others, but this is hardly possible even m a western 
technological society and may not be desirable m India. 


There are three major challenges that c^ge ^ch 

an order of equality today in Indian society. These challen- 
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ges are all social challenges and are found at all levels 
of society today. One of them is modern in its whole 
outreach and one of them goes back to the past with its 
roots in the ancient conditions of our society. The third 
is both ancient and modem and has in its challenge fac¬ 
tors inherited from both. 

We shall first of all consider the challenge which is 
rooted in our past and draws most of its strength from 
forces which have been at work in Indian society for 
centuries. The second challenge comes from a great world 
movement of the present day which is affecting society in 
all lands. The third comes from one of the very spheres 
in which India is making striking progress today and 
combines tendencies which are both ancient and modern. 
These three are first, the challenge of communalism; 
second, the challenge of communism; and third, the chal¬ 
lenge of modern education. 

The challenge 0 / communalism: 

Some people will say that communalism is now slowly 
dying in the new India and does not now constitute any 
strong challenge to the new society. But this is hardly true 
either in towns or in the villages of India and communal 
tensions and influences are found even among Christians, 
and they make their presence felt in many ways. There 
is no doubt that the roots of such communal feelings lie 
deep in our society and had their origin thousands of years 
ago. So they need very drastic treatment, if they are to 
be destroyed or rendered harmless. Dr. E. C. Dewick, 
a keen and sympathetic observer of Indian life, both today 
and for many years, said in a recent article, “ I am quite 
ronvinced that the root of communal tension and strife 
is a deepseated disease of mind and soul, which ^ not 
cured, will turn the blessings of freedom into a curse for 
India and will make the last state under swaraj worse 
than the first state under British imperialism.” 
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The roots of communalism must be sought in the 
ancient caste structure of Indian society. This stretches 
back into the hoary past and its influence is strong and 
pervasive in all departments of Indian life even today. 
The process of urbanisation, only affects about one-fifth 
of the population of India. In the villages of India, where 
four-fifths of the people still live and work, the communal 
bonds and influences are still the most important and 
influential in their social life and customs. The family is 
today, as ever, still a part of the communal body and mar¬ 
riages are arranged within this body. Very occasionally 
do marriages take place outside of the regular communal 
groups, even among Christians. Mr. P. Chenchiah, a care¬ 
ful and accurate observer of life in South India, wrote 
recently : “ A casteless and classless society is negative. 

We have to make society positive, an embodiment of new 
social forces.” 

There is a good aspect of communalism, namely the 
fellowship which it helps to achieve of those who share 
the same social and religious ideals. But y/e have to 
beware of such a fellowship becoming exclusive accord¬ 
ing to the communal pattern, thus leading to stagnation 
instead of to enrichment of life. Every such fellowship 
must be open to the influences of other fellowships and 
of the groups in the outside world. The Kvtal biings out 
very clearly the need to keep all our windows open in 
the following two stanzas : 

STuQuirar,^ ST^*s5i6rou>;i^ini2®iw J<uCu(r(5«rr 

OmiuuQtJir(§ar (3C:S) 

Whate’er it be, whate’cr its nature be, 

In that to see the Truth, is knowledge troe. 

And again, 

CTuQufl-0* uirfuirf <«uOuir0Br 

QiriuuOuir^sir 

Tis wisdom true for men to find the Real 

In whatso'er they hear, from wbomsocver heard. 
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These two stanzas from the greatest book in the Tamil 
language show clearly that our Dravidian ancestors had 
no use for an exclusive society which was rigidly cut off 
from other societies. 

Dr. Aggrey, speaking to his fellow Africans said: 
“ My fellow Africans, we are made in the image of God. 
We must not be deluded and think we are just a bunch 
of chickens. We are not chickens, but eagles, and so must 
stretch our wings and fly away." 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly, the first legis¬ 
lators took the following pledge : “ I dedicate myself to 

the service of India and to the welfare of her people ”, 
and all Congress members have to take an oath not to 
observe caste in any form. There is no question of any 
commitment to a particular community or to a segment 
of the Indian people. While we cannot help, from time 
to time, considering sections of the commimity as need¬ 
ing special care and attention, we are led to. such conclu¬ 
sions not because of any previous attachment to such a 
section but because of the need that we find among them. 
We have to endeavour to consider impartially the needs 
of the different parts of the whole community, not in terms 
of our own likings and attachments but in terms of the 
situation of any special group. 

The Indian citizen originally belonged to a village and 
the village economy naturally tends to colour his attitude 
to life and to its problems. Dr. P. D. Devanandam in a 
recent article on ‘ Community Development ’ said : “ In 

the village the individual tends to be dominated by and 
submerged in the needs, aims and conventional social 
patterns of the family, the caste and the village." Such 
patterns of life and of society are likely to follow each 
individual and each family throughout life, even when 
the family changes from a rural to an urban environment. 
Such a strict and rigid compartmentalism has persisted 
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in Indian society for over 2,000 years, because the con¬ 
cepts of karma and dharma, which form the basis of society, 
are part of the whole plan of salvation for the Hindu, whe¬ 
ther as an individual or as a group. 

So the challenge of communalism comes to tHe Indian 
with a long history and with a powerful stimulus from 
long and ancient periods of influence. But unless the India 
of today can resist and meet this challenge and can face 
the needs of a united'India with a unified spirit and sym¬ 
pathy, there is not much hope that India will be able to 
meet and overcome the many ills that beset her and now 
thwart her progress. We must either break the power 
of communalism and move away from all i*s tentacles, 
or else communalism will insidiously work its way in our 
society and prevent India from making the progress which 
we are all so anxious to see. 


The Challenge of Communism : 

This is an entirely different challenge from that of 
communali.sm. It is a relatively modern challenge and has 
no strong roots in an ancient past, thougn it has some roots 
in early Christianity. “ Men make their own history ”, 
says Prof. Guinsberg, but he adds “history also makes 
men Communism is said to have been first organised 
in the early Christian society when the young Christian 
community first arose in Jerusalem. At that time a com¬ 
munistic order of life developed among the early Chris¬ 
tians. They had all things in common. Tl-ere was no one 
in want and no one wealthy. 


While such an order of society has developed since 
from time to time in small groups in the last ten. centu¬ 
ries, it has not been anywhere organis^ on a thorough¬ 
going and large scale until the Russian Revolution of 1919. 
This was based on the theories of-Marx and has to a con¬ 
siderable extent followed his teaching V^le it is not 
possible to accept all the theories and teachings of Com- 
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munism those of us who are Christians are bound to 
acknowledge that some of its principles are true and just, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury said, '* Russian Commu¬ 
nism has expressed some of the fundamental principles of 
the Christian gospel.” 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed one truth that Commu¬ 
nism emphasised when he said ; “ Realisation of truth is 
impossible without a complete merging of oneself in, and 
identification with this limitless ocean of life. Hence for 
me, there is no escape apart from it. Social service must 
be taken to include every department of life. In this 
scheme there is nothing low, nothing high. For all is one, 
though we seem to be many.” (Religion and Society, V, 
p. 40.) 

There are three fundamental ideas in the Communist 
programme. They are first, the unity of theory and prac¬ 
tice ; second, the equal standing of every individual, both 
legally and economically ; third, the elimination of the 
profit motive from personal life. The first of these receives 
lip-ser\'ice in many religious and social systems. But in 
Communism there is really a large scale attempt to put 
it into practice, economically, socially and legally. This, 
of course, should be the case in every social system, but 
unfortunately it is often noticed by its absence rather than 
by its presence. The second principle is found allied with 
the idea that man is essentially an economic individual 
and the majority of his auns are fulfilled in economic 
terms. The spiritual side of man’s nature is almost entirely 
ignored. So it is easier to treat men as equal in all things 
when they are regarded only as economic units of society. 

“ Communism is inspired by the desire to create an 
all-embracing classless society ”, says one advocate. Ano¬ 
ther critic wrote, ” The attempt to establish economic and 
social justice for everyone has been a very powerful ele¬ 
ment in the Russian revolution.” (C. N. L., 89.) 
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The third of the above aims has probably to a large 
extent been achieved in Russia. The maxim ‘To each 
according to his need and from each according to his capa¬ 
city’ is fulfilled to a great extent among the Russian 
people today. The whole theory of individual capitalism as 
exemplified in the United States is repudiated by the 
Russian leaders. Prof, MacMurray says, “ There is only 
one way to escape from some form of state socialism, main¬ 
tained by a dictatorship of force, which would destroy 
freedom and with it individuality, and that is by creating 
a form of community life which is compatible with the 
individuality of its members.” The Kural has some stan¬ 
zas which imply some form of community egalitarianism: 

Ouir(i^Qerrd}$oird> 

(SoiaritekrenLD 0^iu^^Quir(!^il.(S. ( 22 : 2 ) 


Wealth won by toil, ’mong worthy folk, 

Is meant for doing good. 

Also in the following in the chapter on ‘ Equity ’ the author 
brings out the same idea. 

aSi_sI> (12:3) 

Forsake even in the moment of acquisition 

That gain which tho’ it bring advantage is without equity. 

The spirit of equity is of much greater value than the 
motive of profit. In fact there is a great deal in the Kural 
which breathes the spirit of the best m communism. So 
it should be possible for the Tamil people to meet the 
challenge of Communism without any difficulty. The sage 
Tiruvalluvar makes it quite clear again ^d agam that 
there is no room for atheism m his social teaching. In 
his very first chapter the poet brings out the essenU 
meaning of Bhakti, as devotion to God, in any social sy - 
tern. I will just quote two such stanzas. 

u)ars.saJ&u ldt/djiw 

Tis hard to tod oTS Peerless One. 

Except by taking refuge at uie leci 

3 


(1:7) 
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iSjaojtrifi (1:8) 

Unless men cling to the feet of the gracious Lord, of eightfold 

worth, 

They cannot swim the sea of this earthly life. 

Russia, however, has made it imperative for all to face 
the challenge of Communism and this is specially true of 
those who live in the countries of the East, in which new 
movements of thought and society are now revealing them¬ 
selves. We can accept wholeheartedly the good ideas of 
Communism and so help to organise the welfare society 
in these lands and can refuse to accept those ideas which 
are largely due to ignorance or prejudice and which will 
produce some form of dictatorship. Tamil culture has 
faced all such things before and has rejected them. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat which Communism 
has declared to be the only path of the formation of a 
truly welfare society is opposed to all ideas of democracy 
and India has definitely set her face against this pernicious 
doctrine and has chosen the path of a free democracy. 
Still the danger of Communism getting a hold cn many 
of the Indian masses is a very real danger as the State 
of Kerala has clearly shown. It is strange that in this 
State, which has the largest Christian community of any 
State in India, that Communism should have won the 
hearts of so many people and with this result facing them 
it is very necessary that the Indian people should boldly 
face up to the challenge of Communism and make sure 
that Indian society is not stagnating in old morasses of 
the past, as this is the kind of society which falls a prey 
to Communism. If the Indian leaders do not press for¬ 
ward to meet the great and pressing needs of the present 
sections of our society in the near future, there is no doubt 
that many of such people will be tempted by the rash pro¬ 
mises which commrmistic leaders so easily make, however 
uncertain they may be. 
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We need to take what is right and just in the conamu- 
nistic system and to put such ideas and programmes into 
practice in our social life today. Such is the kind of society 
which Mr. Nehru is endeavouring to create in India today 
and which he has called ‘ a socialistic pattern of society ’. 
As Christians we should welcome such a pattern of society, 
which is closely in touch with the society that Jesus our 
Master pictured auid which aims at the welfare of all the 
members of the society, both poor and rich, weak and 
strong. 

The Times of London, one of the best daily news¬ 
papers in England, said a few years ago concerning this 
problem : 

‘The New Order cannot be based on the preservation of 
privilege, whether the privilege of a country, of a class, or of 
an individual.’ (Jvly I4th, 1944) 


Pandit Jawaharlal in his Autobiography wrote : 

‘ Inevitably we are led to the only possible order, first within 
national boundaries and eventually in the world as a whole, 
with a conuoUed production and distribuUon of wealth for 
the public good.’ 


The challenge of modem education: 

India is now coming out of a world of widespread 
illiteracy into a world in which all its peoples will learn 
to read and write, and so to understand something of the 
thoughts of others. In another ten years we may hope 
that all the children of India will know how to read and 
write and so will have the key by which they can unlock 
the knowledge which men all over the world have possess¬ 
ed One of the objectives of the present Government of 
India in its Five-Year Plans is to make it ^ssible for 
every child in every village to attend school and so to have 
the elementary knowledge which everyone should know. 
At present only about 50^ of the people of India are Lte- 
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rate. In some States like Madras and Kerala the percen<- 
tage is higher, but there are still States where the percen¬ 
tage is only 25. The challenge of education has come home 
to most of the people of India and especially to all its 
leaders and they are all seeking ways and means by which 
they can meet this challenge and obtain education for their 
children, even though they themselves may be illiterate. 
Today they all know that a child without education is like 
a blind man or a one-legged man, of very little value either 
to himself or to others. They have come to realise that 
there is no hope in this new India for children who have 
not got at least elementary education. In the old days 
it was very difficult in many villages to get children to 
come and attend school, but today the difficulty is to get 
the schools for all the children who want to attend and 
the teachers to teach them. 


In Dravidian India it should not be difficult to 
create a desire for education among the people. All the 
ancient Tamil ethical and social works stress the value and 
importance of learning. The Kuval brings this out very 
clearly in the first century of our era. The following stan¬ 
zas may be given as illustrations: 


q<SQr^/69)i_uj|r acucuir^ajir. 

The learned are those who have eyes, 

The unlearned have two sores on their faces. 


(40:3) 


<S*u^di«S(ifi^Q9-d)aiib s<ufiS 9(5<uiD@ 
UMri_«bsu iDpmpiumai. 

Learning is the imperishable riches for all, 
All other wealth is not riches. 


(40:10) 


M—sTf €Tm^ loir^^SBfriuirucuirfu, (jajojffA 
sor|r&Briuir sAsDiT^aif. 

The unlearned are like useless barren land. 
It can only be said that they exist. 


(41:6) 
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Q^irfssf) Qfirdi&o sj(i^sasr^gii 

airsaifiu asa>i^uuiLi-irsa srarfimyjai — 

^aicsr ^2b)oriijirQj7^(2uinu fffintpji 

uiscsr giSsvsriuir jiAuQsirara). (jiirsu. 136) 

The rower of the boat may be of the lowest caste ; though 
you know it you will not despise him, when you get on the 
river. So also esteem him who is learned. 


Wfuit is the challenge of modem education ? 


It is the challenge first to understand the world of 
things and forces which influence humanity; and 
secondly, it is the challenge to’ make use of all these for the 
welfare of humanity. Indian knowledge in the ancient 
times probed into the secrets of the mind and discovered 
a great deal which the people of India put to good use in 
their asramas and various schools and ancient seats of 
learning. India found out, for example, the secret of the 
zero sign and learnt how to make use of it in her mathe¬ 
matics. But today we are living in a world in which the 
atom is being put to use, both destructive and con.structive, 
and the forces within the atom are being revealed and their 
use in human life has been laid bare. Indian physicians 
and physiologists found out very much about the human 
body, but now with the aid of the microscope and the radio¬ 
active elements much more is being uncovered, which is 
going to mean less disease and better health for millions. 


This is not a challenge to be fought against but a chal¬ 
lenge to be met and made use of in the present day. It 
offers to us not evils that we must clear away but real 
goods that we must take hold of and make use of in our 
present planning. In order that our people make use of 
this wealth of new knowledge in the right way, it is neces¬ 
sary to organise a universal system of elementary educa¬ 
tion and ensure the possibility of all boys go'"® 

forward to higher education in accordance with their ab - 
lity They must have the kind.of education which will 
he?p them to think for themselves ^d to uti^e the t^ls 
of toiowledge so that in the future they can also do tbmgs 
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for themselves, and make good use both of their brains 
and their hands. So it is necessary that some form of basic 
education should be available to every boy and girl in 
India. Then after they have passed through the elemen¬ 
tary school, those who are capable should have the oppor¬ 
tunity of passing on to secondary and collegiate education, 
and even on to university education. It is we today who 
are challenged to provide education for all these bright 
young people who are anxious and able to master the 
sciences of the world and to see that they get full opportu¬ 
nity to do so, however financially handicapped they may 
Tiruvalluvar had some kind of ideal of this sort in 
view when he said ; 


Ou/r^^oreusoirii) ^4ditrira@ 
OuariraArmiD Qua^i^LLQ. 


< 22 : 2 ) 


To show kindness to the worthy is the only object of labouring 
and acquiring wealth. 


Wealth for any merely personal object is not of any real 
value. It is most important that privilege is not allowed 
to usurp and seize a dominating position in education. 


The society in which we live today is the result of 
educational influences which were in operation many years 
ago. Today we are seeing the results of those influen¬ 
ces in the lives and careers of the leaders of India. The 
new education of today is helping to shape the society of 
tomorrow. So if we are looking forward to creating an 
eg^tarian society in this land, in which all the peoples 
will have the opportunity to share in the blessings and 
prizes of this new order, we must now make sure that 
the young people of all classes are getting the right kind 
of education to result in that society. 

There are three main directions in which we are being 
challenge in the educational field today. There is first, 
e challenge of illiteracy in a very great number of the 

EhTw r ^ “ is estimated 

that at least 30% of the people of India today are illite- 
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rate and this number is being added to every day. Only 
when there is a school in every village and when the great 
mass of adult illiterates axe being gathered into night 
schools for education will it be possible to attack this 
mighty demon of illiteracy. 

Then there is the challenge of women’s education, 
among whom the greatest number of illiterates are found. 
It is most important that the education of women should 
be raised to an equality with that for men and that, specia¬ 
lised forms of education for women should be organised 
and carried forward right up to the university stage. 

Then there is the challenge of technological education. 
This is essential for the progress of India in the future. 
Thousands of technologists have to be trained so that they 
may man the various industrial and engineering workshops 
and schools of the Industrial sector, for the training of 
such pupils. Dr. K. G. Saidiq in his translation of Dr. Fer¬ 
ret's The Activity School writes ; 

“ India has been left behind and, with a few notable excep¬ 
tions, continues the old scholastic traditions of teaching which 
do not take into account the action and creative nature of the 
child and the forces which arc reshaping the modem world." 


While this statement was true ten years ago it is not 
quite so true today, when many of the schools have been 
converted into basic schools, and there are stirrings every¬ 
where among educationalists to help the child to un^r- 
stand this new world into which he is growing up. ‘The 
school must be a place where children can live a life of 
rich and varied activity, a place of abundant experiencing 
in an environment that wiU stimulate them to desirable 
and wisely directed growth and behaviour ' says one ^u- 
cationalist. The Kurd describing the kind of education 

needed in its day says. 
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All such education should be available for the ordinary 
child and not merely for the children of the privileged 
classes. This age is the age of the common man and not 
of special classes. Therefore all new techniques must be 
tested by whether they benefit the common man and help 
him to enrich his life and express his personality. One 
leading educationalist has written : 

“ Modem science, when devoted wholeheartedly to the general 

welfare, has in it potentialities of which we do not yet dream.” 

On the other hand we have to realise that unless these 
opportunities are inspired by a noble spiritual purpose, 
which ill embrace the essential welfare of every person 
it will not be possible to overcome the evil forces which 
will arise to make use of these very opportunities to enslave 
and deb ise men and women. It is always possible for 
men to reject the good and to choose the evil, as the story 
of Duryodhana makes clear to us, and in that case the new 
education instead of bringing to us benefits beyond our 
dreams will bring upon us evils greater than anything we 
have ever imagined as possible. 

Prof. Karl Mannheim writes that “ the crucial factor 
in modern society is the emergence of new social tech¬ 
niques as the means of influencing human behaviour.” 
Marx showed the dynamic significance of technique in 
production. is by means of technique that Russia and 
other States in Eastern Europe have become totalitarian 
States. So it is not enough to have the new educational 
tools and methods, we must make sure that they are ins¬ 
pired with the highest ideals of human welfare so that 
they do not lead to the debasement of man. The surgeon 
and the physician are always discovering new techniques 
for the conquest of disease and for the healing of bodily 
defects and are making them available to all, but we have 
known of clever people making use of these techniques 
for evil purposes. A technique as such is neither moral 
nor unmoral. It is the man that makes use of it who gives 
to it a moral or immoral character. The story of Jesse 
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Lazar of the American army who in 1898 allowed himself 
to be bitten by the mosquitoes which had already sucked 
at yellow fever patients in Havana and so contracted yellow 
fever from which he died, shows the dangers which both 
doctors and patients face when they wish to discover some 
new way of overcoming disease. Prof. C. Wendt says: 
“ The new society of which both politicians and the com¬ 
mon man are beginning to take note, will not come of 
itself. It must be created by the vrisdom, the coymage, the 
self-sacrifice of man.” Says one of our old Tamil poets: 


e_i_«5r iS(Djs®nr(f 

e-i-cor 0»/r«u8)(ii> a-i-**’ iSpai/r 

LDiriDSa^uSgyBrar tD0/s3^ 

(3urAaiir(i^w R-swr®* (CIP- 1^) 


Let us not say that only those bom in the family are relations, 
Disease is home in the family and kills. 

The balm which cures ills comes from the high hills. 

There are men like that balm. 

It is those men who live near to God and draw from Him 
new strength and wisdom who will bring to us the balm 
that men need to overcome the many ills that have come 
upon the world in this new atomic age. 

In the new India which is coming into existence now 
before our eyes we shall meet these various challenges 
and the way that India will develop in the next few years 
will largely depend upon the way that we meet these 
challenges. So let us face them with courage and wisdom. 
Lakshmana Pillai in one of his poems said ; 

OaidrefiuSliadjSu, 

Opdrdfiiui- 


Our progress is not in gold or silver, 

It is in the minds of men. 

Only in this way can we become vmimy, 
Otherwise we shall be as useless chaff. 

4 



Popular Religion among the 
Ceylon Tamils 

K. KANAPATHI PILLAI 


As in all early civilisations people who inhabited 
Ceylon in ancient days seem to have worshipped natural 
phenomena. This is seen even today among the Tamils 
who form part of Ceylon’s population. Rivers, mountains, 
sun and moon are worshipped by them in some form or 
other. As in the days of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa trees 
are also objects of worship. They do not worship trees 
as they are, but instal an idol of some deity under them 
and offer worship there. On important days of the year 
or under some vow to protect them from some pestilence 
or disease they gather under the trees, decorate them with 
festoons and garlands of flowers, boil milk-rice and cook 
other delicacies and offer worship there. Very often there 
is no particular priest for these kinds of ceremonies; the 
elder of the family or an aged and devout man of the vil¬ 
lage performs the puja. Even today this type of homely 
worship occur among the Tamils of Ceylon. 


A remnant of animal worship also can be observed 
among them even now. When they want to go through 
an elephant infested jungle they go to particular spots and 
offer worship to Gapesa. the idol of whom is invariably 
installed under a huge tree on the outskirts of the jungle 
They break cocoanuts in front of the idol, offer flowers 
light camphor and devoutly pray to the deity to save them 
from any ills that might beset them in the course of their 
joiuney though the forest. This phenomenon might be a 
relic of the tunes when the ancient Dravidians of India 
worshipp«^ the elephant. As a matter of fact the GapeSa 
worship of today may be a relic of such a kind of worship 
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The COW is also an object of worship among the Tamils. 
The day after the Tai-p-ponkal ceremony in the month of 
Tai (January-February) is a day sacred to the cows. The 
cow-pen is swept and decorated ,* the chief of the house 
erects a new hearth there and boils milk-rice amidst great 
pomp and ceremony. In the meanwhile all the cows and 
bulls in the pen are washed and garlanded; their fore¬ 
heads are smeared with holy ash, sandal paste and kunku- 
mam. When the ceremonial rice is boiled, it is spread 
on plantain leaves on the floor along with banana fruits, 
oil cakes and other eatables specially prepared for the occa¬ 
sion. The chief of the household who officiates in the 
ceremony then lights camphor in the ceremonial lamp, 
and all the members of the family stand in awe and res¬ 
pect and worship the cows. After the puja is over the 
cows are fed with milk-rice and other food-stuffs. Then 
they are untied and allowed to go wherever they please. 
That day is a holiday for the cows and bulls. 

Worship of cows and bulls is an ancient custom among 
the Tamils. Cattle was a great asset to the people who 
inhabited the Marutam land or the agricultural tract, 
they were treated very kindly by them for the help they 
rendered to them in their daily vocations of ploughing the 
fields and threshing the paddy. 


Like these animals cobra is also an object of worship. 
The worship of the cobra or naga is a very ancient one 
among the Dravidians. The cobra forms an intimate part 
of the S'iva cult .also. It is considered as an orMment 
S'iva. Even in the philosophic doctrine of the Yo^, th 
Kuu(j[alini S’akti is stated to lie coiled like the cobra to 
the Muladh^a; and the chief object of a Yogm is to ri^ 
it from its recumbent position and i^e it ri^ up to 
head by the various practices of the Yogic postures. Naga 
thus forms a very important part in the Saiva concept 

of religion and philosophy. 

There are several types of cobras, the best 
there are » ^ cokmr and will 

all is the King-cobra, this is wxum: *** 
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never attack anyone unless it is provoked. This type is 
considered divine and is worshipped by people. The wor¬ 
ship of the cobra was prevalent all over India in ancient 
times. This worship is still predominantly prevalent in 
Malabar. In Ceylon also there are several temples dedi¬ 
cated to cobras. The cobra temples are called Naga tem¬ 
ples and one can find them practically all over Tamil- 
Ceylon. Even in the parts of Ceylon where Sinhalese live 
cobra is held in veneration. A Sinhalese man will never 
injure or kill a cobra. He thinks that one of his ancestors 
might have been bom in this birth as a cobra and as such 
it should not be harmed. Or perhaps one of the names of 
Buddha being Naga, the Sinhalese, as he is a Buddhist, 
thinks as the name is associated with the Blessed One, it 
should not be harmed in any way. Or it may be that 
before the spread of Buddhism the Naga cult might have 
l^n so widespread aU over India and that the veneration 
tte ancients had towards the cobra might be stUl at the 

SiddhLm ^ ^^^ese mind even after years of professing 

According to the Pali work Mahdvamsa and the Tamil 
work Manimekalai there were colonies of the Naga tribe 
m Ceylon. The colony on the northern part of Ceylon 
was the predominant one; its name till the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era was Nagadipa—a fact which testi¬ 
fies that the Nagas lived there. The totem of the Naga 
J^ple was the cobra and perhaps from those early days 
, ® ^ might have held a place of veneration among 

^ perhaps the reason 

hy there are small temples dedicated to the cpbra in 

and corner in North Ceylon. There are also 
hlw to the cobra. Annual festivals are 

ceremony. 

PUja IS offe^ to an image of the cobra. Besides the nor- 
mel Pl.« ol worship u., ioiereslmg ps„ ^ ,he 
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temple is some comer which is frequented by live cobras. 
It may be an ant-hill or some secluded spot where they can 
move about freely without much interruption by people. 
They are so domesticated that they do not do any harm 
to the worshippers who frequent fte temple. The priest 
of the t4smple as well as its worshippers place cups of 
milk to them to feed. 


If by any chance some poisonous insect bites somebody 
who lives in the neighbourhood of the village where the 
Naga temple is, he makes vows to the deity; and when 
the effect of the poison is healed he goes to the temple 
and makes offerings in fulfilment of the vow. In. one vil¬ 
lage in North Ceylon where a Naga temple exists it is said 
that no one has died so far of snake poisoning. If by 
chance a person is bitten by a snake he immediately goes 
to the temple, takes a lump of earth from the ant-hill 
there, mixes it with water taken from the sacred tank 
there and drinks it. He rests in the temple premises for 
a couple of days praying to the deity. He gets well and 
goes home. 


Another important worship among the Ceylon Tamils 
is the worship of the Mother Goddess. Mother Goddess 
is worshipped in the form of Kali, Durga, Camunda, 
Mahamari, etc. The most popular is the Kali form of wor- 
ship There are big temples as well as small temples dedi¬ 
cated to this goddess. She is also a house goddess to whom 
offerings are made in a sacred comer of the house on aus¬ 
picious days. She is also propitiated on occ^ions wh^ 
important events take place in the family. She is looked 
upon as the guardian of the house who m^- 

bLs of the house from every evil that might befall th^ 
Of the big temples dedicated to her, some are officiated 
by professional Brahman priests according 
rituals; others are officiated by pOjarjs m the old T^ 
way. In these temples annual ponkal feaste ^e 
the^accompaniment of the martial drum which was used 
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by the ancient Tamils In their wars. Here when the puja 
is being performed by the pfijari a devotee becomes pos¬ 
sessed of the Goddess. In frenzy he runs in front of the 
drummers and dances to the beat of the drum. To an on¬ 
looker this will remind him of the war dances of the ancient 
Tatnil-nad. While he dances people pour pot-fulls of water 
on his head to appease his frenzy. In this condition he 
utters oracles and prophesies. When the puja is over the 
man falls down on the ground and the ceremony is over. 

The annual puja in these temples is called vejvi and 
it takes place usually in thle morning of an appointed day 
of the year. The previous night is a festive occasion. The 
village folk assemble in the temple premises in large num¬ 
bers and boil pots of milk-rice ceremoniously. The people 
who take vows take kavadi. Kavadis come in large num¬ 
bers throughout the night to the temple to the accompani¬ 
ment of music and tom-tom. Some people make vows to 
take karakam. Taking karakam to the temple is an inte¬ 
resting event. 


A copper pot is filled with water. A cocoanut is placed 
on the top of the pot. Then a decorated covering inter- 
s^reed with bunches of margosa leaves is thatched on 
the top of the water pot. The man who takes the karakam 
ISC arm y ® magician till he becomes possessed of the 
ess. t the same time another magician charms ano- 
iner m^ and he becomes possessed of the God Bhairava. 

to the temple and 

protects the devotee from any mishap. When everything 

‘ ‘Si »>■'' i' in 

drum i.bli.u ® party of people sounding a small 

tZ '“I ■>< the Goddess 

S^Z^ZhT, ™e'Z'"‘‘ “Z’ ‘V”' 

ces a MHhTZio ^ possessed with Bhairava dan. 
oas a litUe further ahead to the beat of the big drums. 
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The procession thus moves on to the temple. All through 
the way pots of water are poured on the head of the man 
possessed of Bhairava. He shouts in frenzy and makes all 
kinds of gesticulations. The procession circumambulate the 
temple. Finally the karakam is emptied into the sea. The 
devotees then come back to the temple in time to witness 
the puja and offer their prayers. 

Usually karakams are taken in large numbers in the 
temples dedicated to Goddess Mahamari. Mahamari is 
supposed to be the Goddess who wards off pestilence like 
small-pox, chicken-pox, measles and other illnesses which 
are caused by extreme heat. To get the village free from 
these illnesses people make vows to undergo these cere¬ 
monies. If untold distress is caused to the village by the 
above mentioned diseases they perform a ceremony called 
kulirthi to the Goddess. The temple is decorated and they 
pour pots of water, milk, young cocoanut juice and other 
cooling liquids and bathe the image. Then they have a 
big festival in which kavad's and karakams take part. 

The devi temples are mostly patronised by women 
and children. 



Negatives 


V. I. SUBRAMONIAM 


0 Tamil verbs have a negative voice. It is indicated 
by two devices: (1) by certain interrogative types and 
(2) by morphological devices: suffixes and periphrastic 
formations. The first one is largely psychological. So we 
are confining our attention to the second. 

0.1 There is little accord among our modern gram¬ 
marians and comparative grammarians about the form and 
number of the negative suffixes. Their disagreement can 
be broadly divided into two; (1) on the identification of 
the suffixes, and (2) their origin. For the present we are 
limiting ourselves to the former though, we are fully 
aware of the fact that the latter follows the former to a 
great extent. 


1 In morphemic identification* we follow certain 
elementary procedures one of which is that in the segmen¬ 
tation of a word, no part is left unaccounted. To illus¬ 
trate this, the word un^iaatee: you (sing.) (do) not eat, 
is segmented as ui)(n)-stem,-aa- negative suffix and -ee 
s^nd person singular imperative marker. This segmenta¬ 
tion leaves out -t-. This is irregular. Second is, one should 
M consistent in segmentation unless otherwise indicated. 
Say, for instance, due to certain reasons one may cut 
UQ^aatM as uijn-aat-ee. This should be consistently 
maintain^ unless it is explained why one has cut different- 
ly m a different place. And the third one is a feeling 


<Uily‘SS For those whose 

VP » ninning familiarity with the 
(n linaiiinic. ■^•*K*****^*^ cha^ng field of linguistics, a popular 
aS? ms? Voi.'viiTo. 2. 

• tWlnitioa-of theae^e^cal Ijnsuisuca is referred to for 
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that language is a patterned whole and the treatment of 
any part should be in relation to the whole. Isolated 
analysis will result in contradiction and confusion. 

1,1 To a great extent the obscurity in the analysis of 
the negatives by Caldwell, Jules Bloch and others can be 
attributed to the neglect of one or the other of the above 
stated procedures. It is our desire to identify the negative 
markers on the basis of forms from F^uRanaanuuRu,* a 
representative sample of Old Tamil and a spoken dialect 
of Tamil, the Nanjilnaad Vellala dialect,* a representative 
sample of modern Tamil and compare them with the 
findings of the above noted pioneers. 

2 The following verb classes have negative formation 
in Tamil. (1) Finite verbs. (2) Verbal participles. (3) 
Relative participles. (41 Conjugated nouns. (5) Verbal 


nouns. 


and negative finite verb forms are 
number or and gender with meaning : 


2.1 The affirmative 
given for each person 
aRinteen - aRiyeen 
varuveem — vaareem 
olvai - ollaay 

tirintiir - tiriyiir 

uiitanan - upnaan 
aijintanal - aniyaaj 

utavum - utavaatu 


I (will) not know (86-3) 
We (will) not come (145-4) 
You (sing.) (will) 

not agree (31-6) 

You (plural) (will) 
not change (58-21) 

He (will) not eat (184-11) 

She (willl not wear 

(242.-3) 

It (will) not be useful 
' (18-26) 


olluvar - ollaar 
poorppa - pooraa 


They (genderless) cannot 
(153-12) 

They (non-gender) (will) 
not cover (141-10) 


JliTsSS i. .h. 

ment of the Ker^» ^ i, _jy idiolect. All formi in uxtion i 

*The NnmojilnMd .ubmitted to the 

an Ukeo from my onpubluhM TO-U 
Univenity. U.S.A., 1957. 
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By now it will be clear that the negative form is different 
from the affirmative (a) by the absence of tense marker 
and (b) by the lengthening of the personal marker, con¬ 
sistently in the third person. There are some affirmative 
third person forms with long vowels as in the negative in 
PuRanaanuuKu. Further, in the first and second persons 
the affirmatives and negatives have long vowel person 
markers. But it should be remembered here that the 
peraon markers^ long or short, are not in contrast in the 
affirmative and negative for, in the affirmative they occur 
after the tense markers and in the negative after the verb 
stems. 


2.11 Now the negative suffix -a- occurs between verb 
stem and person marker. It has three allomorphs 
^ -e- ~ -a- ~ -i- Of which ~ -e- occurs between verb 
stem and first person marker -e-, ~ -a- occurs between 
verb stem and third person marker -a- and - -i- occurs 
between verb stem and second person marker -i-. In 
short, the shape of the succeeding personal marker deter¬ 
mines the shape of the preceding negative marker. 

2.2 The verbal participial negative form is aRintu — 
aRiyaatu : without knowing (70-8). Here -aat- the nega¬ 
tive suffix occurs between verb stem and verbal participle 
marker -u-. 


2.3 The relative participial negative form is ootlya— 
wp»a : (he) who will not run (126-4). The later day 
form ootaata is not frequently found in PuRanaanuuRu. 
Here al^ the negative -a- or -aat- occurs between verb 
stem and relative participial marker -a. 


2.4 In the conjugated nouns atankiyoor — atankaa- 
tror; those who (are) not subdued (35-34) -aat- occurs 
verb stem and person marking -oo-. Another 
^^tation adopted at least in Relative participle 
J^ker is uw + aa + t + a where -aa- is the nega- 
tive marker and -t- as the past tense marker. In Uie 
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clear cases we have seen that negatives of the -aa- type 
occur only in the place of the tense markers, never 
before or after them. So if -t- is treated as a past tense 
marker, it creates a unique situation in which past tense 
-t- occurs after the negative marker. The absence of 
present tense negative form like urqiaakiRa confirms that 
the above analysis is not correct. There is yet another 
segmentation in which -t- is treated as an e}uttuppeeRu, 
i.e. an accretion to the original shape of the morph -aa-. 
Indeed we are very near to this. 

2.41 The negative forms of verbal nouns are as fol¬ 
lows : 

pooRRiyamai: pooRRaamai = the act of not pro¬ 
tecting (28-17). 


The negative marker is -a- between verb stem and verbal 
noun marker -amai. 


2.411 In verbal participle veruvaa = without any fear 
(238-2), pajaa = without any break (103-9) etc., the nega¬ 
tive marker is -aa occurring between verb and verbal 
participle marker 9 which is an alternant of -u- after 
negative -aa. -aa also occurs between verb stem and word 
juncture in the third person; koljaa (92-1) = they (will) 
not emanate. 


2.5 Still there is another set of negative markers 
occurring after verb stem and pe.rson marker. They are 
al and il. Among the two, al is more frequent m occur¬ 
rence than il. Before all person markers al and a or its 


allomorphs alternate freely, 
keelalam or keeleem 
ujl^en or uljeen 
kuuRalan or kuuRaan 

teeRalai or teeRaay 

ko]|alar or koHaar 


we (will) not hear (76-3) 
I (will) not think (150-3) 

He (will) not speak 

(239-7) 

You (sing.) (will) not 
get consoled (102-2) 

they (genderless) (^) 
not receive (I82r«> 
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But -al- alone occurs before second person plural -min or 
before the -maar suffix or before word juncture in the first 
or second person. 

koUanixiin (216-5) ; don’t get (plural) 
keelanmaar (389-17) : They (genderless) (will) not 

listen. 

peyar-al (3-14) : Let (it) not change. 

After verb stem uRu only -aal- occurs before -^ka 
uR-aal-ka : Let it not pierce (171-13) 

Before -iyar and person marker only -il- occurs, 
aa^liyar (29-12) : Let you not become 

In one instance -il- occurs after tense marker. 

poorppittilatu (286-5) : It (non-gender) was not 

caused to cover 

The last one is very frequent in later day literature. 

2.6 Yet another way of expressing negation is by the 
periphrastic formation with alia and ilia. Though the 
stems al and il mean exactly the same as the suffix al and il 
they are treated separately because of their separate class 
membership. When stems al or il take another negative 
suffix they are treated as cases of double negatives mean¬ 
ing a negation; illaa: that which is not having (27-3) 
for example, is a case of negative stem -il- taking a nega¬ 
tive suffix -a- before a Relative participle marker -a. 

2.7 Thus in PuRanaanuuRu the negative morpheme 
-a- has the following allomorphs ; 

~ -C-, ~ .a-, oc -aat-, « -aa-, «= -al-, « -aal, «-il-. 

of ffiese eight aUomorphs -U- alone occurs after tense 
markers. All the other seven occur after verb stems. 

2.8 This is the pattern which emerges out of the clear 
lonns. 
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2.9 We have a set of obsolete verbs in Sangam 
classics of which only a few of them are available in 
PuRanaanuuRu. 

u^ikum : We will eat (125-4) 

keetti : You (sing.), will hear (289-8) 


Other instances fovmd in other Sangam classics are: 

uijku or uijtu : I will eat 

cenRi : You (sing.) will go 

ceerti : You (sing.) will reach 

kai^ti : You (sing.) will see. 


They all signify future tense. But the familiar future 
tense signs -p- -v- or -m- are missing. On the other hand, 
the familiar past tense signs are here. There is indeed, a 
problem of segmentation. Tolkaappiar segments ku tu tu 
Ru and kum turn turn Rum as first person marking suffixes.* 
But in the second person, he counts -i as the second person 
marker.® What exactly is the position of t, t, R in these 
second person future forms is not known from his suutras. 
Of course, the commentators consider them as tense 
denoting personal markers. Fortunately, these forms have 
a negative formation which gives a clue to the segmenta¬ 
tion. 

cenRi - cellaati : You (sing.) (will) not go. 

kaanti - kaaiiaatl • (sing.) (will) not see. 


The negative marker -aat- occurs in the place of future 

tense markers which are t, t, R and k and u and i are first 

and second person markers respectively followed by a zero 

singular marker. Note here the condition of occurrence 

of -aat- It is also pertinent here to recaU Nannuul suutra 

145 where its authors say Ru and tu and Rum and turn 

signify future and past te nses. It is agam tins pattern of 

■ Ed. by 

M. v. Venu^pala PiU^. 

iTolkaappiam do. »■ 
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occurrcoxcE of tense markers in the place of negatives which 
prevents us from cutting maar or min as m + aar and m + 
in where m is assigned to future tense because of the forms 
like keejanmaar: they will not listen (389-17) and ko)- 
)anmin : You (plur.) (do) not have (216-5). Same is the 
reason for not cutting optative suflax ka into k + a, k 
denoting future tense because of the availability of forms 
like ul^laRka : You (do) n’t eafr or please (do) not eat. 

^ 3 In spoken Tamil periphrastic formation with stem 
illai, maat-, kuud- and veeu4- are frequent. The first is 
made use of in expressing negation of past and present 
indicative verbs. 


saappittaan : saappicjavillai ; He (did) not eat 
tuungugiRaan : tuungavillai : He (has) n’t slept. 

For negatives of the future indicative verbs maat- is used, 
tuunguvaan : tuungamaattaan : He (will) not 

sleep. 

But the use of maat- is restricted to gender singular or 
genderless plural only. For non-gender singular or plural 
the suffix form is made use of. 


tuungum : tuungaadu ; It (will) not sleep. 

In maattaan the negative is expressed by the suffix -a- 
before third person -a. Note maatteen : I (will) not, where, 
~ -e- occurs before first person marker -e- maattoom. 
Where ~ -o- occurs before first person marker -o-’. mat- 
VU, where, ~ -i- occurs before second person marker -i- 
and maattaay, where, ~ -a- occurs before -a-, the second 
markw. oo-aad- occurs before second person 
singular imperatives ; oo(Jaadee : (do-)n’t 
Relative participle marker -a, oo^aada : that 

u «participle marker 
J vwthout running «, -aadu occurs after 

SS ^ and .o -aam occurs 

er stem veeu<J- as in veepdaam • not needed. 
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4 The negative morpheme *a> has the following 
allomorphs in the earliest stage of Tamil (PuRanaanuuRu) 
and the latest stage (Naanjikiaad dialect) ;— 

{•a-) ~ *6- ~ 'i* O' -a' oo 'as* » -aat- oo -al' oc -aal* oe -U* 

^ •<)• oo •aad* DC -aadu* oe -aam- 

With this picture let us look into the analysis of 
Caldwell, Jules-Bloch, Subrahmania Sastri and Alfred 
Master. 


5.1 In p. 471, Caldwell* says that -a- is the sign of 
negation which is most systematically used by the Dravi- 
dian languages in the formation of the negative voice of 
the verb. It has, it is true, disappeared from the conju¬ 
gated forms of Tamil and Canarese. The negative -a- 
being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese by the initial 
vowel of the pronominal suffix, appears gradually to have 
got incorporated with it, and an evidence of this incorpora¬ 
tion survives in the euphonic lengthening of the pronomi¬ 
nal vowel in TamU ’. In essence we are very near to him 
though we have stated it differently. 


5 11 But there are certain observations of Caldwell 
which are questionable. (1) in p. 469 he says that ‘the 
Tamil-Telugu-Canarese negative is altogeth^ f. 
signs of tense ’. It is not the whole truth. 
seH cites und-il-€i (P ^75) : You (sing.) did not eat. 
where the -<j- denotes past tense. The tensely negative 
wiU be uwalai or unnaay. Among the negative 

it which occu., fter 

viuJntUe«., 

past pr^nt ‘b„ ”,psj is capable of takfa* 

Twhlcl v«bil p articiple marto. are incap. - 
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ble of. We cut it as *amai and it is a noun forming suffix for 
us. (3) In p. 472 he derives the Relative participle ceyyaada 
from ceyy+aa+du by adding to the verbal participle sign 
du, the Relative participle marker -a- and the -u- as usual 
in elision. The du in the negative verbal participle forms, 
according to him, is the formative of neuter nouns of 


quality. Therefore one can infer that according to Cald¬ 
well, the neuter nouns have given rise to verbal participles 
which in turn have become Relative participles by the 
addition of appropriate suffixes at least in their negative 
voice. This we consider as the result of wrong segmenta¬ 
tion. The Relative participle form uijnaakkudirai freely 
alternates with uijnaada kudirai: the horse which has not 


eaten. This furnishes proof that -aad and -aa are the same. 
There are conjugated nouns like unnaadoon : He who 
fhas) not eaten. If they are segmented as un^+aa+d+oo+n 
i.e. stem+neg.+neuter+third person+sing. number and 
masculine as Caldwell has done, where ever -aad- occurs, 
it will rudely change the pattern of verbs and conjugated 
nouns. The number gender markers always follow the 
person markers in verbs. Here they precede and follow 
the person markers. Another question is, has ever a neuter 
singular suffix been followed by a masculine singular suffix 
m T^il ? So. we have segmented -aad- as the negative 
marker. Again it is the same wrong segmentation which 
makes Caldwell to say that ‘ Dravidian imperatives are in 
general nothing but verl al nouns pronounced emphati- 
™ because of the forms like ceyyaadee : (do)n’t 
do It. This wrong splitting has also misled Caldwell from 
appreciating one of the most precious of his findings that 
only rtems, but also, verbal nouns serve as the verbal 
^se Md tense or negative suffixes. Sey (g)al-aadaar ; 

st^ir/^ / segmented by him as cey (g)- 

Tnrf® A (pronominal termination), 

^ad we treat -al- as the verbal noun suffix foUowed 

a^d ar "barker 

and -ar- as the plural marker. 
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5^ Jules Bloch^ is brief in his comments on negatives. 
He says in p, 66 that ‘ Dravidian has a purely morphologi¬ 
cal means of expressing the negation; it is the intercala¬ 
tion of a vowel, generally -a- (sometimes reduced to zero) 
between radical and termination. But in the personal 
verb, -a- in contact with the terminational vowel has dis¬ 
appeared ; the result is that the negative verb is character¬ 
ised only in relation to the positive by the absence of the 
temporal suffix He also cites kaijteen - kaaneen. The 
distribution of personal marker -ee- in affirmative verbs 
is not the same as in the negative as pointed out earlier. 
In the former it occurs after tense markers and in the latter 
after the verb steins. If one posits a zero, as Bloch sug¬ 
gests in all verbs having personal terminations, it will be 
unnecessary and uneconomical. A zero negative will occur 
before first, second and third person markers. In effect, 
this zero will not be a zero of something but something 
will be of this zero. According to him, Tamil and Kannada 
express the negative like the affirmative and as a result, 
it is confusing. He cites ‘ kaaneen ’: ' I have eyes ’ and ‘ I do 
not see ’ which is an error. It has two different stem alter¬ 
nants ; the first is kaijneen and the second is kaaijeen. 


5.3 Of the four, Subrahmania Sastri* has intimate 
contact with Tamil. He breaks the negative formation 
into six types and presents them in p. 192. 

(1) al between the root and personal termination. 

(2) al or il between tense sign and personal termi¬ 
nation. 


The example cited by him, kai>-Vil-an : I have not 
seen (Puram 202-2) is not to be found in PuRam (M. 
third).* Except for the single form poorppittilatu alr^y 

by P. S. Sub™hn«ny* 

Sutri, Tinivadi. 1947. . ■ eoauDimicarioa layi that 


6 
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shown, it does not occur any where in PuRam, though, this 
form is very common in later day literature. The second 
example, CiRantanRu (PuRam 75-5) should be interpreted 
as an afRnnative because, al has not occurred after tense 
markers and all similar forms in PuRanaanuuRu have been 
interpreted as afiBrmatives by the commentator.” 

(3) Periphrastic usage of al and il stems. 

(4) -a- between the root and the tense -tu-. He 
cites aakaatu and mutalaatu from Tolkaappiyam E}uttati- 
karam, 71 and 65. The meaning is given by him as ‘ it will 
not become ’ and ‘ it will not commence * respectively. For 
us -a- will be the negative marker, -a- third person marker 
and -tu- neuter singular marker. Note also negative -a- 
has not taken anywhere in the clear cases, a tense marker 
after or before it. 


(5) By adding personal terminations directly to the 
root. H^e he has not indicated whether the negative 
function is marked by a zero. In any case, the shortcoming 
of this has been pointed out in section 5.2. 


(6) By lengthening the -a- of roots like var and 
adding the personal terminaUon. Even affirmative forms 
have the stem vowel lengthening as in vaariir: You 
(plural) please come. It is not for expressing negation. 


examined the negatives 
m_a painstaking article identifies four types of 
formations in p. 140. 


and neutralizer type is by adding stems -al- 

TamU ^tmd ^ ^o^nd only in 

— - - aiayaiam. In this he dea ls about the ques- 

Wt.“ “ in hi, private eom- 

of pubUshtd in the 

’>1 been dnwn 

"I***- ■rawmun, tbe vetenui Drevidiui Scholar of 
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tions, giving rise to a notional negation. He cites vee] 7 (um: 
vee^^aam: (will) not desire and says -aa* is the negative 
marker. What then is the function of m ? a future tense 
marker ? or a plural marker ? or -aam- as a negative mar¬ 
ker freely alternating with -aa- ? We have preferred the 
last. 


(3) The zero suffix as Jules Bloch has posited. But 
a consistent lengthening of the pronominal suffix has been 
very effectively brought out in this section by his paradigm. 
t.iWa Bloch, he points out the confusion between the affir¬ 
mative and negative verb forms. He cites vitaay : leave 
thou, which is morphophonemically vit+ 0 +aay and the 
0 is an alternant of the future tense marker -v- or -b- 
Vitaay can freely alternate with vituvaay ; leave thou 
(future). Now it is not the same as the negative form which 
is vit-a-a-y : leave not thou. In Puuneen : I (will) not 
wear and I have the ornaments, the stems belong to two 
different distributional classes; one is a verb and another 
a noun though historicaUy they might be one and the same 
form. It is convenient to treat them as two different 
stems ; one taking the tense markers and the other taking 

the case signs. 


(4) The negative particle which is formed in the 
non-literary languages Kurux, Gondi ^d Brahuii. In the 
first two, the author says, it arose under the influence ^ 
Indo-Aryan languages and in the third it is 
Iranian -na. He leaves out this because it is not Dravichan 

in origin. 

6. To conclude, the negative morpheme in T^ ^ 
-a- and it serves as a morphological means of expressing 
the negation consistently. 



The Existence of Adverbs 
in Tamil 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


1. It often happens that for a long time we keep and 
repeat opinions expressed authoritatively by great and 
brilliant scholars without careful and critical scrutiny. 
One of such cases is the problem of the existence of adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs in Dravidian languages. 

It has been generally accepted that Dravidian does 
not possess “ true ” adjectives and adverbs. This opinion 
has been supported especially by the great authority of 
Jules Bloch: " Mais il n y a pas d'adjectifs proprements 

dits en dravidien.” A. Master (JRAS, 1949, p. 106) and 
T. Burrow (BSOAS, XII. 1, p. 253) have rightly objected 
to this statement. This fact was admitted in a note in 
e English translation of Bloch’s fundamental work 
(P^na 1954) ; however, the note said further: But 
J. Bloch says : “ Adjectives are nouns inflected in case and 
gender m congruence with other nouns.”* 


in mind when he wrote about 
According to my view, 
Bloch s definition is a typical instance of mechanic appli- 
cation of definitions and terminology from Indo-European 
0 Dravidian. Such ‘‘ Indo-Europeanisation ” of Dravidian 
inadmissible. The conception of adjectives as 
mflected nouns m congruence ” is a typical conception of 

from Oond and Kannada showing 

iwuncej may be found I ara*^!! so"** 

•nay be explained aa Indn-AriJII* ■ of the fact that this phenomenon 

• 1*0 ayMaST: ^he **.• however, explained 

of asyndetic apposition ^*****”*tu* *** originally in the relation 

infyoi Wole beteiSd^mT"iL*® ^ K*“‘*>^da 

one. the beloved**. '**“’*“ ““y explained as apposition “the sweet 
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classical Indo-European. According to my view, the defi¬ 
nition of an adjective in Dravidian should be as follows: 
An adjective is a word further unanalysable into lexemes, 
expressing some fundamental quality, syntactically in 
attributive construction with a noun which it precedes.* 

Are there, in Tamil, words which may be defined in 
this way ? The question may be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, Such words are called by the ancient Tamil gramma¬ 
rians Ouiu0!fl<^Q<F(rtu, which may be translated “ noun¬ 
qualifiers ”. They are treated under the general head 
“ qualifiers ” (cf. Tholk, Col. 782, Nhannu: I 

442).* 


Adverbs, i.e. “ verb-qualifiers ”, are termed tSSsor 
In this short contribution we shall try to 
elucidate the problem of their existence in Tamil. 


2. Much depends on the way how the question has 
been put. If we ask : Are there any adverbs in Tamil ? 
we have to answer this question in the affirmative. As 


*Cf in this connection the definition of adjectives in Kolami by M. B. 
Emeneau, Kolami, p. 31 : “An adjective is a word that syntactically is in 
attributive construction with a noun which it precedes, but that does not 
agree with the noun in gender or number." 


3 Tamil grammarians describe the language almost always according to 
the contents and conceptions, ignoring mostly the form. Cf. gdr^rii 
It would be certainly wrong to accept today all their noUons and itkas 
without a critical correction. Nevertheless, the fact that they ueat adj^ves 
and adverbs as a special class of words and denote them wth the chvactt^- 
tic term significant. In this connecUon it u 

necessary to observe some important facu : the ancient Tarail^amma^ 
do not we the term Ousj*, nomen, noun, when speaking about adjecuves 
and adverbs, but the more neutral word ; thus it is clear that they 

do „o,id.r 

Cf. aJI-Bjia, osvnenhip, dispoMtion, quality. . u • a . 

. . If we accept ‘be char^ri^n of “ blem^l'’Xh‘^Ito 

*"*“.Th,^morf^giiSr in Ta£S, subsUnlivt* or adjectivea T 

to the substantive. 
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far as the fiinction is concerned, syntactically and func* 
tionally, there are in Tamil and in all Dravidian languages 
many adverbs, Le., a syntactic class (Gleason : adverbials) 
determining the action or state expressed by verb.* 

The question has been put, however, in a wrong 
way. We should formulate it thus: Are there in Tamil 
any et 3 mia imanalysable in further lexemes, which have 
fundamentally the meaning of an adverb ? That is : are 
there in Tamil any adverbs as a separate class of words ? 

The existence of adverbs in Tamil and Dravidian is 
generally denied. Let us analyse some Tamil adverbs from 
the point of view expressed in our question. 

First, a great number of adverbials are obviously 
substantives by origin, used as adverbs such as 

(ipsir s. that which is first or chief, eminence > 
adv. in front; 

iSsir s. back, rear part > adv. behind, after; 

s. exterior, outside > + -«7 adv. outside, out; 
s. nearness > + -^ adv. near ; 

s. step, degree, disposition + deictic S-> fijuuuj. 
in this manner; 

•-«r s. interior, inner part etc. + -^ > a_dr®or 
adv. inside. AU this is well known. 

Secondly, some TamU adverbs are foreign loan¬ 
words, such as: 

^d> adv. daily < Skt. dina s. day; 


li ni lay, to (he Moteoce 

A<Xlur in jjC/Jur 
n ibtle M tdve'fas, even if we recogaue 
'TuLe. Therefore Utere ii no point 
a into inverted v^ren 

•yitem or in 


*What elie than an adverb ; 
•WArnyOuCOu.* 
SynJctfcaBjr, funai-joally, tbey u 

• *“^*®^*P®**’** * taHnitive 
m are tdtm_ tta term adver ln or 
deacribint the laatnafe in ita eynt, 
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9^fi adv. rightly < Pkt. sari < Skt. sadj^a 
similarity (TL) ; 

oiimj- adv. approximately < s. an average < Pers, 
shumdr, number. 

Thirdly, a great number of adverbs is of verbal 
origin, mostly infinitives or adverbial participles of verbs, 
e.g. 

OiDMo adv. softly, slowly < inf. Ouxuan—to chew, 
masticate < Quxu—adj. soft, tender; 

StLCu adv. near < inf. —to draw near ; 

Ojnniu adv. much < inf. < jStrihq-to be full; 

t6wOT®ii adv. again c adv. part. iSer —turn + -e.ii 

Lastly, the refl. pronoun fitrser is used adverbially 
in the sense of “ truly, really ”. 

However, there are some adverbs, which are further 
unanalysable into lexemes. 

1 . here, ’Siiii($ there, snsi® where; it is 

obvious that the basis of these adverbs is the deictic vowel; 
Si-, and the interrogative fr-. What is -A®? According 
to my view it is necessary to analyse Si- di- ®- : -® is 
nothing else that the dative suflfix -® with terminative 
connotation, (cf. Kannada hige, 

in this manner) ; in this case, either the original <51- 
was lengthened, or, which would be perhaps more plausi¬ 
ble, the original deictic vowels of Proto-Tamil were long 
(cf! Tel. i, d, Kuriikh i, d, Brahui», (d)Q etc.) 

These adverbs are further analysable into mor¬ 
phemes, but not into lexemes; in the historical develop¬ 
ment of Tamil, they had always the meaning and function 
of adverbs, they were always verb-qualtfiers (sa&oriifia^ 
Oa^irw) They are adverbs by origin, formed from deictic and 
interrogative elements S^. plus terminative dative 

.®. Thus they are “ true ” adverbs. 
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2. The theory about the dative being used to 
form original adverbs in Tamil is well confirmed by the 
adverb 9(5^®, altogether, simultaneously. It is 
formed similarly as 


9 C 5 “ one " plus dative > “ (joined in) to one ”, 

" (coming) to one ”, 

” (changing in) to one”. 

The' substantive 9(5^@ entirety, totality, was formed 
from the adverb, and the verb to be one, con¬ 

centrated, to join together, is a denominative from 90 nug 5 
n. singleness, entirety. According to my view, all adverbs, 
ending in may be analysed as some smallest unit of 
meaning plus dative @. Thus, e.g., iSiixg adv. “ after¬ 
wards, after ” > s. back, rear, is to be analysed 

as iSp n. other things + dat. -,g. Not as clear as that 
is the case of e_uiRj® adv. together, closely. It certainly 
is connected with e_i_sijr-s}r adv. together with, altogether, 
immediately. This word is not used usually as a noun, 
however, it may form a pair with R_i_a) s. body 

(cf. u) 7 saT ; Loirii)), (cf. also Kannada odan : odambi, 
o<?aJ). The basic root of all these words may be ' e_t_ 
to be close, near, united, put together.’ 


3. There are a few adverbs formed from the deictic 
m yet another way than by the “ dativisation ”. 
^ adv. now, immediately, presently ; hereafter, hence- 

probably be explained as an intensification 
or the idea expressed by 

proximity in loco et tempore ” : + sir + j); 

emphauT^"' < Perhaps S + 

B»Jad this timduaeaui - v' Bewinj io 

n»y ..aly whjr it i» wed to '**'^''* 
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glar adv. still, yet, again, more than this, also 
perhaps jD+(fr«v+-e_ii); 

Slfirarii adv. perhaps < f innem ] < Mkar^ii. 

These adverbs, too, must be regarded as original, " true ” 
adverbs ; they are unanalysable into further lexemes, they 
must have been formed as adverbs. With the help of 
deictic vowels, a number of adverbs have been formed, 
however, they seem to be adverbs derived from substan¬ 
tives, e.g. <Sliii%sisr, ^-I-nu + »«wnr 

orig. “ that place, this place ® orig- 

“ this-ness ” (cf. ld^ -«>ld), fiaiawr, «5(ix)uif etc. ‘ 


4. (Bsofl adv. well, abundantly, much, used as 
adverb in Early Old Tamil, cf. as(r^^^SsaT Akam. 

19. 1-2 “ thou wast much afflicted ”, prob. from adjective 
base - good + deictic S-, cf. modern colloquial 

Tamil uxnip i^dieun Ouiu^g/ “ it was raining abundantly ’. 
Thus, would be also an original adverb.* 


3. Concluding we may say : almost all Tamil adverbs 
{or better: adverbials) are by origin substantives or 
verbal forms, used as adverbs. However, there are in 
Tamil a few etyma, not analysable in smaller units of 
meaning, not analysable in any other classes of words 
(parts of speech), used in the language since its traceable 
beginnings as verb-qualifiers. These true adverbs 
denote fundamental conceptions of time and place. As. a 
separate class of words, adverbs are very scarce Tamil, 
However, bearing in mind extra-Tamil a nities o ese 
words and the primitive, fundamental conceptions they 
express,* we may conclude that these adverbs o a sing e 


• May be rather ^<or f or ^ ^ 

aeirdfi > ... , 

•Cf. Parii there, •r- 

ir. at, lit, in this direcuon. in ^»t • hereifwr, in/n 

more, innu here, KoJ. ini and. j^l ,^g 1,^^- 

yei. Kannada innu still, yet, mot®, TiJ ^ 

after, still yet. Kuruto nanmi other, Mai to no . 
prob. Br^ui anna» still, 

7 
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type, formed from the deictic element (and interrogative 
•ct) plus'* dative -(5 or nasal with reduplication of the 
basic element or plus •a.u>, belong to the fundamental 
leidcon of-Proto-Tamil. They are the following adverbs: 

jTiiig, aaiu^, reduced to a 

single type: wwg ; SssP, JS)«ar<oflcofl, type : fiofl; 9«ir8<ir; 
flfdrgiii), d)«irari2>, S)sOT<8r(tpu>, Ssir^Jifisar^ih, type: ||l(irgi|ie. 
Perhaps also jscof), 90*^®) iSid^. 



News and Notes 


TAMIL ACADEMY FORMED IN TIRUCHI 


An academy of 49 Tamil scholars, drawn from different 
parts of Tamil Nad and called “ Tamizhaha Pnlavar 
Kuzhu ” entirely free from politics, was formed on the lines 
of the famous ancient Kadai Sangam at Madurai, for the 
growth of Tamil language, literature and culture, on the 
occasion of the 60th birthday celebration of Muthamizh 
Kavalar K. A. P. Viswanathan on November 11, 1958 at 
Tiruchi, at a meeting of Tamil scholars hailing from several 
districts of Tamil Nad. 


Spreading Tamil literature in foreign countries by 
sending Tamil scholars and artistes, advising the State 
Government on all matters relating to Tamil language, 
prescribing text-books in Tamil and forming text-books 
committees, aiding the Universities in the selection of really 
eminent persons for conducting researches in Tamil and 
serving as an authoritative body for translating Tamil 
classics and literary works in foreign languages, are among 
the aims of the new organisation. 


Five scholars with doctorate degrees in Tamil, five 
pandits from the Madurai Tamil Sangam. seven represen¬ 
tatives from among each of post-graduates and master of 
Uterature in Tamil, vidwans and pulav^, and one from 
each of eleven institutions, totalling in all 49 ^ons would 
form the new Pulavar Kuzhu. The 
Madras and Annamalai ^ 

Sanga Pulavar CoUege and similar 
Tiruchi, Mailam, Tiruvaiyaru 

dal and Melasivapuri, and Santhalmgaswaml g 
Perur (Coimbatore district). 
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It was decided to collect Rs. one lakh for the new orga¬ 
nisation, at the rate of Rs. 5,000 from each, and Mr. K. A. P. 
Viswanathan announced his contribution of Rs, 5,000. 

The meeting also deputed a committee of the follow¬ 
ing five leaders to wait in deputation on the Chief Minis¬ 
ter and Finance-cum-Education Minister of Madras State 
with a view to getting Government patronage and h^p in 
the matter: Mr. O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar, M.L.C., for¬ 
mer Chief Minister; Mr. V. V. Ramaswami, ML.C., of 
Virudunagar; Dr. E. P. Mathuram, M.L.A., Municipal 
Chairman and President, Tiruchi Tamil Sangam; Mr. T. 
Dorairaja Pillai, M.L.C., Secretary of Tiruchi Sangam; 
and Mr. K. A. P, Viswanathan (Convener). 

Mr. O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar presided over the public 
function held at the Municipal Thevar Hall. Mr. K. A. P. 
Viswanathan and his wife Srimathi V. Subbulakshmi 
Ammani were taken in procession from his residence to 
the Thevar Hall, where there was a large gathering pre¬ 
sent After a clarionet performance for about an hour, 
the president gave a brief history of Mr. K A. P. Viswa¬ 
nathan and his work for the promotion of Tamil, and des¬ 
cribed him as a savant of Tamil with devotiop to God and 
straightforwardness of character, as enunciated in the 
Kurol. Mr. Viswanathan had demonstrated how an ordi¬ 
nary person engaged in trade, as he had been in Tobacco 
business all these years, could rise to eminence by his own 
dint of hard work and integrity of character, the President 
•^dded. _j^e Hindu 

NEED TO ABSORB FOREIGN WORDS 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Education and Finance Minister, 
said at Madras on November 23, 1958 that the develop¬ 
ment and growth of any language depended on its flexi¬ 
bility. 

The Minister, who was inaugurating the open session 
on « Drayidlan languages ” on the third day of the Kerala 
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Sabithya Parishad Sammelanam at " Vallathol Nagar ”, 
Teynampet, emphasised the need for adopting international 
terminology for expressing scientific and technological 
terms hy the Dravidian and other group of languages in 
India. 

Dr. A. Chidambaranathan, M.L.C., presided. 

Mr. Subramaniam, in the course of his speeclj, stated 
that Madras City had set its pattern of life for the whole 
of India, because it had shown how people belonging to 
different language groups could live in harmony. Though 
people of the Dravidian group had their own way of life 
and differed from one another in some respect, stUl it could 
not be denied that they had all come from the same stock. 
Further it would also be clear that the language and cul¬ 
ture of the neighbouring States had also influenced them 
very much. 

The Minister narrated at length how various languages 
in the Dravidian group had developed and absorbed some 
Sanskrit words and said simply because they had adopted 
some Sanskrit words, they could not say that these langu¬ 
ages ceased to be Dravidian languages. It also did not mean 
that they had lost their identity, provided these languages 
were able to digest them properly and make them their 
own while expressing thoughts. All the languages, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Canarese, had absorbed some Sans¬ 
krit words, but Malayalam had adopted many Sanskrit 
words. If our languages had the inherent strength and 
if they were capable of developing, they should not at aU 
be afraid of absorbing foreign terminology. At the same 
time in the process of absorption they should discriminate 
what was good and bad and take in only suitable words. 
Today EngUsh occupied a pre-eminent position among the 
languages of the world, because of its flexTbUity in cha¬ 
racter. 

Referring to the views entertained by certain people 
who were against borrowing foreign words, Mr. Subra- 
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maniam said that such an attitude of “ isolation ” by some 
puritans could not help them in any way to develop our 
languages. If they adhered to their suggestions, could they 
call themselves as those belonging to the group of JDravi- 
dian languages ? 

Adverting to scientific terms, Mr. Subramaniam said 
that he was always stressing the need for expressing scien¬ 
tific thoughts and latest development in that field through 
the regional languages. People could make rapid strides 
in the field of science also, if they were able to understand 
modem thoughts through the regional languages. While 
admitting the fact that regional languages had a vast field 
to cover compared to English in this sector, he would also 
suggest that the Dravidian languages and other languages 
of the country should adopt international terminology- for 
expressing scientific and technological terms. Any attempt 
at disapproving such methods would only lead to disinteg¬ 
ration of the country and of the people belonging to diffe¬ 
rent groups. 

Dr. A. Chidambaranathan, in his presidential address, 
said the various languages of the country could be com¬ 
pared to a nice jewel set with several gems shining with 
lustre. He warned against the people showing hatred and 
malice towards other languages in their anxiety to develop 
their own languages. Integration of culture and language 
should be taken smoothly, for such a happy blending of 
various languages, art and culture would ennoble their ideas 
and thoughts. He suggested to the research scholars to 
make a comprehensive survey of dialects in the country 
and requested the Union Government to associate authors 
and writers from the Dravidian language groups in the 
panel of judges constituted in connection with various all- 
India scholarship and other competitions. He was of the 
view that writers should be given freedom to express their 
thoughts, provided their writings did not in any way 
endanger society and pleaded for creating Chairs for the 
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various Dravidian languages in all the States in the south¬ 
ern region. 

Mr. K. V. Jagannathan, Editor, Kalaimagal, said the 
art and literature of Malayalam should be made known 
to the people of Tamil Nad by the scholars of Kerala. In 
the same way, they could also do some research to know 
how far the ancient Tamil language and art had influenced 
Malayam art and language. 

Mr. P. Jeevanandham said though Tamil language 
and literature had developed to some extent, it had not 
developed so much during the last 10 or 15 years as com¬ 
pared to Malayalam literature. Writers and authors of 
Malayalam should know the niceties and sublime thoughts 
expressed by Tamil writers and in the same way, writers 
belonging to the latter group must understand the great¬ 
ness of the former. 

Messrs. Venkatramayya, M. M. Bhatt and S. Gupthan 
Nair, representing Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam, spoke 
explaining the close affinity among the languages belong¬ 
ing to the Dravidian group. Mr. Thapi Dharma Rao said 
the Aryan languages had been greatly influenced by the 
languages of South or the Dravidian group of languages 
and expressed the hope that the conference would foster 
closer cultural contact among different linguistic groups. 

Earlier, Mr. K. N. Ezhuthachan welcomed the Minister 
and others. 


role of MUSIC SABHAS 

Inaugurating the thirty-second annual confer^ce of 
the Madras Music Academy, at Madras on D^ember 20. 
1958 Mr. Bishnuram Medhi, Governor, exhort^ its Expert 
Committee to take appropriate steps bnn^g down 
dance, drama and music to the masses and^d that 
ture, music and fine arts should not be confined to a limited 
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few but should become broad-based, permeating the main 
body of the people, so that the people in general might be 
benefited by their elevating infiuence. 

Mr. Medhi paid a tribute to the efforts of the Music 
Academy in resusciating and revitalising music and fine 
arts and said that it was the duty of such institutions not 
only to preserve and enrich our culture, music and fine arts 
but also strive for their development in all aspects. He 
felt that the Expert Committee should concentrate their 
research work not only on musical compositions and ragas 
but also on the evolution of different styles of music. He 
was sure that the origin of the several ragas of the different 
styles and schools of music in our country could be traced 
to a common source and this was really a binding force, 
he added. 

After prayer by Srimatis Visalaksbi and Hemavathi, 
Mr. K. Soundararajan, Secretary, said messages had been 
received from the Governors of Bombay, Orissa, Assam, 
Punjab, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh, Maharajas of Travan- 
core-Cochin and Bhavanagar and Ministers of Union Gov¬ 
ernment and from foreign musicians and musicologists, who 
included Dr. Henry Cowell, Dr. Mantle Hood and Dr. Jaap 
Kunst. Mr. J. C. Mathur, Director-General of the All India 
Radio, in his message, has stated that the Music Academy 
had restored dignity and prestige to the profession of music 
artistes, and the research work done under its auspices had 
contributed substantially to a proper appreciation of our 
musical heritage. 

— The Hindu 

TAMIL WRITER FELICITATED 

Ministers and writers offered felicitations to Mr. M. P. 
Somasundaram (Somu), the new President of the Tamil 
V Association, at a function held in Mylapore. Madras 
on December 19, 1958. 
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Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister for Finance and Edu¬ 
cation, said the Tamil Development Council constituted by 
the Government would give all help to Tamil writers in 
their work. He said the Council would begin functioning 
in a few weeks. 

Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister, said he was 
sure that Mr. Somasundaram would do great service to 
Tamil writers and Tamil language during his term of office. 

Mr. T. S. Chockalingam, who got up the function at 
his residence, welcomed the guests and read a message of 
good wishes from Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

Mr. V. Swaminatha Sarma, out-going President of the 
Association, paid a tribute to the literary attainments of 
Mr. Somasundaram. 

Replying to the felicitations, Mr. Somasundaram 
appealed for the co-operation and help of the members in 
making his term of office as fruitful as possible. 

Mr. Kannikannan proposed a vote of thanks. 

—The Hindu 


BOOKS FOR NEO-UTERATES 


The closing function of the third literary workshop for 
neo-literates in Tamil Nad held at Coimbatore from Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1958 for six weeks came off on December 23. 1958 
at Chandra Textiles. Peelamedu, when Mr. K. Srinivasan, 
Director, SITRA, delivered the valedictory address. 


Mr G. R. Govindarajulu, correspondent of P. S. G. 
Colleges and Managing Agent, Pioneer group of mills, wel¬ 
comed the gathering. 


Mr B R Krishnamurti, Dirwtor of the Work^Mfk 
presenting' a report, said that Peelamedu had^ 
of being the venue of two literary workshops, flrrt »; 

8 
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and B^ain now. The reading materuk; produced by the 
trainees in the first workshop had been {Hxbtished and they 
had earned the appreciation of all. The entire period of 
the workshop was divided into three stages. In the first 
stage, the trainees, 40 in number, were taught the prin¬ 
ciples and techniques of adult education and the methods 
of writing books for neo-literates. In the second stage, the 
trainees produced various types of literature. In the third 
stage, the literature produced was tested on the neo-lite¬ 
rates. The trainees produced three grades of literature, 
folders (‘Madal’), booklets (‘Chuvadi’) and books 
(‘Nool’)- A folder contained six pages containing 150 to 
200 words, a booklet consisted of 12 to 16 pages of the 
demy octavo size and a book in crown octavo consisted of 
32 to 48 pages. The reading materials produced in the 
workshop should be such as would cultivate and promote 
independent reading among the neo-literates. The trainees 
were able to prepare 35 folders, 42 booklets and 38 books 
during the period of training. 


The period of six weeks stipulated for training was 
not adequate as only from the fourth week onwards would 
the trainees be able to have an impetus to prepare mate¬ 
rials, Mr. Krishnamurti said Tamil language should have 
a list of 2,000 to 3,000 words of familiar vocabulary like the 
basic Hindi vocabulary prepared by the Hindi division 
of the Mimstry of Education and the literature prepared for 
neo-literates should be within the framework of this voca¬ 
bulary. A research centre should be opened in Tamil Nad 
as was done by Jamia Milia, Delhi, which had produced 
about 800 bo<*s covering a wide range of topics suited 
to the tastes and interests of adults. He wanted the 
trainees not to rest content with the literature they had 
produced in this workshop which was only the beginning 
but to continue to be enthusiastic in this creative ♦acU- 


—The Hindu 
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THE MADRAS STATE TAMIL DEVELOPMENT AND 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The following is the text of the Madras State Govern¬ 
ment Order constituting the Tamil Development and 
Research Council: — 

G.O. Ms. No. 297 Education dated the I6th February 1959 


Order : 

Under the Madras Official Language Act, 1956, it has already 
been declared that the Official Language of the State of Madras 
shall be Tamil. The Government have also constituted a Committee 
to advise them as to the steps that should be taken to implement 
the provisions of the enactment refened to above. The above 
Committee has taken up the translation work of the departmenut 
codes, manuals and forms. This Committee cannot, however, 
extend its activities to the manifold branches of Tamil Literature. 
Further a beginning has to be made with concrete measures to 
implement the intenUon of Government to introduce Tamil as the 
medium of instruction in coUeges. If this is to be achieved it is 
necessary to make a preliminary survey of the problems involved 
and take decisions on the nature of courses and insUtutioos m which 
the change is to be brought about. Decisions have to be taken 
regarding the successive steps to be taken on the preparatory mea¬ 
sures and also on the time schedule in respect of this 
sures and also on ^ ^ published 

LTb.ouST'iitta. of Tte .doru o( di8««. 

I. .8. « 

mpts and of Mpaiald •dtoqr (o> 

has, therefore, become necessary including the 

sum for the development of the Tamil language. 

to constitute a separate agency for 
2. The above proposal to w }4»an$ Slate Edu- 

tbe development of Tamfl was p ^ suggested that ihe body 

cation Advisory ComnuttM ^ . Research Coaadl The 

^ «.d»d ,8. 
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ncommended the names of certain institutions and organisations 
to be represented on and certain individuals to be nominated to 
the Council to be formed. They suggested the inauguration of the 
Council on the 26th January, 1959 and the Council was accordingly 
inaugurated on that day by the Governor of Madras. 

3. The Government accept the recommendation of the State 
Education Advisory Committee and hereby constitute a Council, 
which will be called the “ Madras State T amil Development and 
Research Council ”, consisting of the following members : 

Chairman: 

1. Sri C. Subramaniam, Minister for Education. 

Members: 

2. Sri C. N. Armadurai, M.L.A. Representative of the Madras 

State Education Advisory 
Committee. 

3. Sri A. Vedaratnam, M.L.A. Representative of the Madras 

State Education Advisory 
Committee. 

4. Sri P. Savarimuthu, Lecturer Representative of the 

in Physics, St. Joseph’s University of Madras. 

College, Tiruchirapalli. 

5. Sri T. M. Narayanaswamy Representative of the 

Pillai, Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai University. 

Annamalai University. 

6. Sri M. Anantbanarayanan, RepresenUtive of the 

I.C.S., Director of Legal Official Language Imple- 

Studies. mentation Committee. 

7. Sri K. Somasundara IXsigar, Representative of the Hindu 

Deputy Commissioner, Religious and Charitable 

Hindu Religious and Chari- Endowments, 

table Endowments. 

8. Sri M. P. Somasimdaram, Representative of the Tamil 

President. Tamil Writers’ Writers’ Association, 

Association. Madras. 
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9. Sri M. K. Shanmugain, ReprcMotative of the 

M.A., L.T., Principal, Universily Teachers’ 

Sir Theagaraya College, Association. 

Madras. 

10. Sri S. Jagannathachariar, Representative of the South 

Head of the Department of India Teachers* Union, 
Tamil, Vivekananda Col- Madras-28, 

lege, Madras-4. 

11. Sri K. Palaniappan, Representative of the 

48, West Masi Street, Madurai Tamil Sangara. 

Madurai. 


12. Sri C. Vedachalam, b.a., b.l., 

Honorary Secretary, 
Karanthai Tamil Sangaro, 
Karuthattankudi. 

13. Sri E. Govindaswamy Pillai, 

Tamil Pandit of the Tanjore 
Maharaja Sarfoji Saras- 
wathi Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. 

14. Dr. E. M. Subramania Pillai, 

Secretary, No. 5, Goschen 
Block, Govcmm'^nt House 
Estate, Madras. 

15. Dr. S. G. Manavalaramanu- 

jam, ‘ Baghya Govind 
188, Poonamallee High 
Road, Madras-7. 

16. Prof. R. Viswanatha Aiyar, 

M.A., B.O.L., Honorary 
Curator 

17. Sri T. S. Avanashilingam 

CbetUar. 


Representative of the 
Karanthai Tamil Sangam, 
Karuthattankudi. 

Representative of the 
Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji 
Saraswalhi Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. 

Representative of the 

Presidency Tamil Sangam, 
Sankarancoil. 

Representative of the Aca¬ 
demy of Tamil Culture, 
15, Mukathal Street, 
Madras-7. 

Representing the 
Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar 
Library, Madras-20, 

Representing the Tamil 
Valarchi Kazhagam, 
University Buildinp, 
Madras-5. 
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18. Sri N. D. Sundaravadivelu, M.A., L.T., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madrasi. 

19. Rev. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, MA., MI.itt, Ph.D., S.T.D., 

Lecturer in Education, University of Ceylon, Peradeniya 
(Ceylon), Chief Editor, Tamil Culture. 

20. Sri D. C Sircar, MA., Ph.D., F.A.S., Government Epigrapbist 

for India, Ootacamund. 

21. Sri K. R. Siinivasan, M.A., Superintendent, Department of 

Archaeology, Temple Survey Project (Southern Region), 
Madras-9. 

22. Sri T. Chandrasekharan, M.A., L.T., Curator, Government 

Oriental Manuscripts Library, University Buildings, Madras-5. 

23. Sri P. R. Sriiuvasan, Curator, Archaeological Section, Govern¬ 

ment Museum, Madras-8. 

24. Sri R. P. Scthu Pillai, B.A., B.L.,' D.Litt., Prof, of Tamil, 

University of Madras, 10, Second Main Road, Gandhinagar, 
Madras-20. 

25. Sri A. Chidambaranathan, M.A., Ph.D., M.L.C., Sorakalpet, 

Cuddalore, N.T. 

26. Sri K. V. Jagannathan, Editor, Kalaimagal, P.B. No. 604, 

Madras-4. 

27. Sri M. Varadarajan. M.A., M.O.L., Ph.D., Prof, of Tamil, 

Chellammal Street, Aminjikarai, Madras-30. 

28. Sri M. P. Periaswamythooran, Secretary, Tamil Valarchi Kazha- 

gam. University Buildings, Madras-5. 

29. Sri M. S. A. Majid, B.A., 34, First Main Road, Gandhinagar, 

Madras-20. 

30. Sri P. Jeevanandam, C/o. Communist Party of India, 15, 

Perianna Maistry Street, Madras-1. 

31. Dr. S. S. Bharati, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., ‘Malaiyaham 

Pasumaltti P.O. 

32. Sri V. Ramalingam Pillai, Namakkal, Salem District. 

33. Kumari MasiUamani, M.A., L.T., Vice-Principal and Head 

of the Departgient of Tamil, Women’s Christian College, 
Madras-31. 
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34. Kumari R. Rajamani, B.A. (Hons.), L.T., Lecturer in Tamil, 

Queen Mary’s College, Madras. 

35. Sri S. S. Vasan, Editor, Anandavikatan, 151, Mount Road, 

Madras-2. 

36. Sri T. P. Meenakshisundaram, M.A., B.L., M.O.L., Anna- 

malai University, Annamalainagar, Chidambaram. 

37. Sri K. A. P. Viswanatham, Tinichirappalli. 

38. Sri M. P. Sivagnanam, 1/29, Irusappa Cramani Street, Madras-5. 

39. Sri E. R. Nedunchezhiyan, M.A., ‘Arivakam’, 24, Suriya- 

narayana Chetty Street, Royapuram, Madras-13. 

4. The functions of the Council will be as follows:— 

(a) To keep under review the progress of the work done 
by the Official Language Act Implementation Com¬ 
mittee ; and to co-ordinate that work with other related 
activities in the field of development of Tamil. 

(b) To arrange for the systematic copying of all the inscrip¬ 
tions in the various temples in this State and arrange 
for publishing the same according to a planned Time- 
schedule ; and to co-ordinate this work with the activities 
of the Ephigraphical department of the Government 
of India. 

(c) To arrange for the systematic study of the antiquities 
of pre-historic and historic periods of Tamilnad and to 
co-ordinate this work with the activities of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Government of India. 

(d) To co-ordinate and develop the activities of institutions 
and libraries, where unpublished manuscripts arc avail¬ 
able, co-ordinate the work relating to editing and print¬ 
ing on the basis of a planned time-schedule. 

(e) To co-ordinate and develop the activities of all agencies 
at present engaged on the production and the publi¬ 
cation of popular reading materials with a view to deve¬ 
lop the reading habit among the people ; and to WHjrdr- 
nate this work with the programme of Public Library 
Development, especially in villages. 
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(f) To arrange for production of diildren’s books in Tamil, 
to arrange for their distribution and to co-ordinate 
this work with a programme of library development 
especially in villages. 

(g) To promote the study'of folklore. 

(b) To arrange for the preparation of a complete descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of the manuscripts in the custody of all 
institutions in the State and indexing subject-war, 
author-war, etc; to arrange for the compilation and 
publication of bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopae¬ 
dias, basic vocabularies, etc.; and to take all other 
steps necessary for promoting systematic study and 
research into ancient manuscripts. 

(i) To take such other measures as are necessary to deve¬ 
lop the Tamil language and to spread its use as a vehi¬ 
cle for all transactions both in the educational and other 
fields. 

5. The Council should ordinarily meet at approximately quar¬ 
terly intervals. The Chairman may, however, call for a meeting of 
the Council whenever necessary or at the request of any member of 
the Council. Members may suggest any subject for inclusion in the 
agenda for meeting by giving three week’s notice of the same. The 
agenda for the meeting should normally be circulated to members 
at least a fortnight before the date of the meeting. 

6. The Health, Education and Local Administration Depart¬ 
ment will provide the secretarial facilities likely to be required by 
the Council. 

7. The Council will be treated as a State level Council and 
the Members wUl be eligible for the travelling allowance and daily 
allowance as prescribed for the first class Committee. The bills 
of Members other than M.L.A’s. and M.L.C’s. will be countersigned 
by the Secretary, Madras State Tamil Development and Research 
Council. (The Secretary is Sri Kannayan.) 

8. The Council shall be deemed to have been constituted with 
efiect from 26th January 1959. 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF TAMIL 

A project has been set up to prepare a historical 
grammar of the Tamil language in the near future in 
Prague and Moscow. A group of Soviet scholars from 
Moscow and Leningrad will work in close collaboration 
with Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of Prague who is the founder of 
the project and the leader of the team. Preliminary work 
should be finished according to the plan within the next six 
yesurs. The first phase of the work has been started already 
by excerpting Early Old Tamil texts, the Tirukkural: and 
some early inscriptions. 


NOTICE 

A Rare Opportunity for Research Scholars and Lihraries 

A few copies of the following back numbers of Tamil 
Culture are available for sale: — 

1954 Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 per set of un¬ 

bound copies and Rs. 10 for bound volumes. 

1955 Vol. IV, No. 2 only Rs. 2 per copy. 

1956 Vol. V, No. 1 only Rs. 2.50 per copy. 

1957 Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose copies 

and Rs. 10 for bound volumes. 

1958 Vol. VII, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose copies 

and Rs. 10 for bound volumes- 

Apply sharp to : — 

Hony. Secretary, 

TAMIL CULTURE, 

Madras-30. 
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Extracts from Letters 

A BRITISH SUBSCRIBER WRITES 

“.Let me mention in this coimexion a rather 

amusing experience I had at a recent conference of orienta¬ 
lists at Manchester University. In the course of a paper 
on certain excavations in China, the lecturer spoke of an 
“ unknown language ” found among certain Chinese inscrip¬ 
tions, and passed round among the audience a photograph 
of what he referred to. A glance at the plate showed me 
that the “unknown language” was known to me and I 
blurted out “ Tamil ”. But before I could examine the 
writing at close range, the gentleman who had taken 
possession of the plate said he would refer it for decipher¬ 
ment to the specialist in Tamil at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, Dr. John Marr, and passed 
the plate back to the lecturer. But the matter has not 
ended here, for on page 176 of the current issue of the 
Joinnal of the Royal Asiatic Society I find a reference to 
an unidentified language ” found in a Chinese inscription 
that makes me wonder whether this inscription is the same 
as the one now with Dr. Marr for decipherment.” 


The day after I wrote to you came a copy of the 
Bulletin which I am sending to you under another cover 
because of the absence in it of any mention of Dravidian 
Studies. No wonder, therefore, that TamU was an “ un- 

kno^ language” to many at Manchester at our last 
conference.” 
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TAMIL LANGUAGE : by Prof. S. Ilakkuvan, m.a., m.o.l., 
Head of the Tamil Department, S.T. Hindu College, 
Nagercoil. 

PART 1: 1. Introduction—41 pages. 2. Phonetics— 

29 pages. Price Re. 1/-. 

PART II: 1- Sementemes & Morphemes—137 pages. 

Price Rs. 4/-. 

II; 2. Semantics—39 pages. 3. Syntax—13 

pages. Price 75 nP. 
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" Mankind is of One God, One Religion and one Species " 

This motto inspires the policy of VALUES, and was given 
by NARAYANA GURU, the great unitive teacher 
of South India. 

VALUES 

VALUES is the world’s only monthly dedicated to unitive 
wisdom for the integration of h umani ty 

VALVES is NOT a cult magazine. It stands for no special 
religion, creed, dogma or ideology. 

VALVES is intended to present the perennial philosophy 
revalued in terms suited to the modem world, 
on a totally global basis. 

VALUES is particularly concerned with the protection of 
certain precious wisdom teachings found in the 
ancient living cultures of places such as South 
India. 

VALVES carries regularly contributions by a living Guru, 
the disciple pf Narayana Guru, Dr. Natarajan, 
and is edited by his disciple, John Spiers. 

Send for a free specimen copy. 

Rates : (One Year) : India Rs. 6 ; rest of Asia and 
Africa Rs. 9; Europe and Australia 18 sh.; 
U.S.A. and Canada $ 4. 

VALUES, Eaggalipnra P.O., Bangalore District, (S. India) 


VALUES 


VALVES 


EAST AND WEST 

Quarterly Review 

A magazmc w^ch aims at promoting cultural and spiritual 
relaUons between East and West and at throwing light 
on the relations between the two parts of the Euraciatic 
contment, in the past and at present. The meeting 
Of Eastern and Western cultures will be illus¬ 
trated by the contributions of the most outstanding 
specialists in this field of studies. 

Director: Prof. Giuseppe Tucci. 

Assistant-Directors : Prof. Mario Bussagu and Dr. Lionello 
Lanciotti. 

Administrative and Editorial Offices : Via Merulana, 

248, Rome, Italy. 
Price of each number Lit 800 

. U.S.A. $1.50 

Subscription rates: one year Lit. 3.000 

-^oroad U.S.A. $ 6 




Transliteration of Tamil Fhoncmes* into English 

VOWELS 


Hard^ 

(Plosive) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


Medium 

(non-nasal 

continuant) 


§ 

tf 


— a: ( 

- i { 


i: ( 

a. — u ( 
ta — u: ( 
»r — e ( 
c: ( 
ai ( 
— o ( 
o: ( 
au ( 
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( 

- th ( 

— P ( 

- t ( 



ft 
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S 
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9 
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c 
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— 

P 
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t 

mi 

— 

ng 

O 

— 

nj 

(ivr 

— 
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—• 

nh 

» 

— 

m 

S9r 

— 

n 

lU 

— 

y 

f 

— 

r 

<0 


1 

AJ 

— 

V 

!P 

— 

1- 

nr 

— 

1: 


a (as in among) 
calm) 
sit) 

machine) 
fall) 
rule) 
fed) 
able) 
aisle) 
opinion) 
opium) 
now) 


CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 
(as in king, angle, alhambra) 


— ng { 

— nj ( 

— n; ( 


- n ( 

- y { 

- r ( 

- 1 ( 

- V ( 


church, angel, calcium) 

card 7)_Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

threat, this, thick)-dental. 

pipe, amber) 

atlas, Sunday, arrears). .Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue, 
singl... .velar n 
angel)....palatal n 

um?)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
anthem)...-dental n 
mate) 

enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of longue, 
yard) I 

red) ’ 

leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

very) . . , 

? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
hurl)....Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 


Auxiliary* 


— X ( „ ahead) 


___ __^ —-—_ 

— - nrflrtifTfil Durposcs be trcitcd &s haviDfi 

The Tamil phonemes may -he c«e of the hard consonants 

.ingle allophones ““/y- as shown In note 1 on the 

which have four allopnones eacu, 

reverse. 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have normally an urmpbrated 

unvoietd value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussii) - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusii) - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
UQffii - „ panJam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e g., u(i)s!h) becomes palhalai not palkalai 

„ ehhu not exku 

NOTE. —In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even alter a vowel. 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., tr.'.g became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
It is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e g., Tamil=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
wown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse- 
7'. of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., (Jaitii*uib=Vengadam (Ve; ngkat; am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV. No I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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Subtcriptiofu, advertUemeuU, and rimlftancea should ba 
addressed to: Ihe Manager, Tamil Culture, Madras-SO. 

Subscilptiona are best remitted in the form of crossed Postal 
orders or cheques or Bank drafts papable in India drawn in favour 
of Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in Madras 
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V. P. P. charges are extra. 


Subscriptions and remittances may also be remitted to; 
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Street, Kandy. 
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The Poet of Revolt 


S. J. GUNASEGARAM 


‘Bharathi Thasan’ whose real name is Kanagasabai 
Suppurathinam, was born in ‘ Puthuvai on 29-4-1891. 
He will be 68 years old on the day this article is handed 
over to the Editor of The Tamil Culture. His father, 
Kanagasabai Mudaliyar, was a progressive merchant in the 
then French colony, ' Puducherry 

After his early education in a French school in his 
native town, he proceeded to a Tamil School from where, 
at the close of a brilliant scholastic career, he ‘ graduated ’ 
to become a teacher in a Tamil School, at the age of 18. 


An event that was destined to influence greatly his 
future was the occasion of a friend’s marriage feast. He 
had been invited to sing a few of the songs of the great 
Bharathi. Bharathi himself, we are told, was present at 
the function, and was impressed by the rendering of his 
poems by Suppurathinam. That was his first introduc¬ 
tion ’ to the reigning poet of the day, though they did not 
actually meet on that occasion. 


Sometime later, when in the company of his friends, 
we are told, he was actually introduced to Bharathi. When 
his friends told the great poet of the talents of Suppurathi¬ 
nam, Bharathi is said to have requested the youth to com¬ 
pose a poem. He sang the now famous poem of 16 lines 
entitled. ‘ Sakthi The great Bharathi at once recognised 
in the young man a < poet For nearly ten years later he 

was an ardent disciple of the older poe. ^ 

admiration for Bharathi h e has expressed in mellifluous 

-.—■ "T^-'TT'Bharathi Thasao's early life reference 

o1 puHisW by Pari Nilaya.. 

SP. Broadway, Madras. 
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language, in a number of poems found in his volume of 
poems entitled Bharathi Thasan’s Kavithaigal (Pari 
Nilayam). In fact today he is more popularly known as 
‘Bharathi Thasan’ (the disciple of Bharathi), in honour 
of his association with the great Master. 

Bharathi Thasan is known to the Tamil world as the 
‘ Poet of Revolt Born and bred in a French colony 
(before India won Swaraj) in the South of India, educated 
in a French school in his early days, he had imbibed some 
of that love of freedom, a faith in the equality and brother¬ 
hood of man, and a breadth of outlook on the larger 
problems of religion, politics and social life characteristic 
of the true Frenchman. Three types of influence must 
have had a profound effect in shaping his views, and in 
giving him the impetus and inspiration for his refreshing 
novelty of style, his courageous aporoach to the problems 
confronting the social life of contemporary Tamils, the 
choice of his subjects and his outspoken condemnation of 
many things held ‘ sacred ’ by his fellow Tamils in their 
everyday life. 

The first and the most significant of these influences, 
nc doubt, was the French environment in which he grew 
up, and the French education he had received during the 
formative years of his life. Secondly, a sensitive mind like 
his must have been greatly moved by the struggle of his 
great mother country, under the leadership of the Mahatma, 
agaimst the British Imperialistic hold on Ind=n. The third 
but not the least of the influences was his contact with the 
great Bharathi and the impact of the soul-animating strains 
of his fearless literary Guru. Bharathi. by far the greatest 
of our poets since Kamban. has stirred the hearts of 
millions of Tamils in a way few poets in the past had done. 
His range of subjects was wide; h^s knowledge of Tamil 
literature was profound ; his love for the language and his 
country, and his sympathy for the people, particularly the 
poor and the down-trodden, were so deep, that his 
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magnificent gift of poetic expression clothed in words that 
touched every human emotion and raised it to a pitch 
never before felt or experienced, must have churned young 
Suppurathinam’s heart too to its very depths. Here are 
a few lines of tribute to his master:— 


jS6uii> STueurr^ifiLb ^oifuirjDafarrQL.iru) ” 

and again 

“ umynujBsnL., uy!ffij<BaSlso>^5, 


There has been a long succession of poets since Kamban 
of Ramayana fame and Saint Thayumanavar. But the 
dizzy heights the incomparable ‘ Emperor of Poesy ’ and 
the weaver of quaint magic garlands to the Divine had 
reached seem to have left the lesser lights that followed 
SO dazzled by their refulgence, that they could give us only 
pale reflections of their glory, without contributing any¬ 
thing new or striking. It was left to Bharathi and to his 
brilliant disciple Bharathi Thasan to tune the harp anew 
and stir us with new melodies and fresh harmonies. 


It has been said that to read contemporary literature 
is not only a pleasure but a duty. It is not enough that 
we become familiar with the best that has been thought 
and known in the world in the past. It is equally our 
duty and pleasure to make ourselves famdiar with the ^st 
that is thought and known in our own time as well. TTie 
culture that confines itseK to the literature of the past is 
an imperfect culture, for all good literature, whether old 
or new, is good and fresh only in so far as it is ‘ , 

lUtimate tet of m new work In \ 

It can be absorbed in ^e 'lore ^ ^ 

of the people who speak it. A oreacn wim i p . 
abjuraton’^I tradition, is of course, the c haractenstic symp- 

- . Mwwfc new. vcl. 2, P- >« 
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tom of revolt. Where literature has frozen into bleak 
etiquette some vigorous breaking up is necessary. But 
there is revolt that means revival and revolt that means 

degeneration into the dissidence of dissent.An artist 

of the first rank accepts tradition and enriches it, an artist 
of the lower rank accepts tradition and repeats it, an artist 
of the lowest rank rejects tradition and strives for origina¬ 
lity 

The true artist, the artist of the first rank, selects that 
which is genuinely valuable in tradition and throws over¬ 
board that which is spurious, that which is only a superfi¬ 
cial accretion in the history of a people. 

The traditionalists among the Tamils, and their name 
is legion, have looked askance at some of the vigorous and 
frank criticism of Bharathi Thasan, of the accumulated 
superstitions encrusting the superstructure of the ideals of 
the Tamil people. These fail to realise that living in the 
modern age we are yet circumscribed by old customs and 
beliefs which keep us bound to a dead or dying past. A 
literature that could revolt against these devitalising 
encrustations was long overdue. The great task originated 
by Bharathi has been taken up by his younger contem¬ 
porary, Bharathi Thasan. He extends his revolt not merely 
to false beliefs and congealed outmoded customs, but to 
the modes of poetic expression as well. It is not suggested 
that one should give importance to what is modern merely 
because it is modern or to what is old merely because it 
is old. ‘ What really matters is absolute value. Eminence 
and especially moral eminence must be preserved at all 
cost. The Artist who repudiates moral eminence repu¬ 
diates life itselfThe enduring indefectible ‘virtues of 
art are the aristocratic virtues so nobly exalted in the 
iterature of the Tamils by the Kural, Silappatikaram, and 
in Kamban’s Ramayanam. 

S«n^* Conciie Cambridge History of Uteraiure EPILOGUE, George 

« IbW. 
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" Whatever our form of belief or disbelief one cannot 
evade the duty of man, his duty towards God and his duty 
towards his neighbours—that is the need for aspiration 
above the self and the need for expression beyond the self. 
Literature as an art need not make the inculcation of this 
duty its prime business, but literature that brings this duty 
to contempt has gone over to-the enemy of life and art. 
It has joined the mob to whom art is folly, it has joined 
the cheap jacks and charlatans to whom Art is deception.” * 

Judged by these tests Bharathi Thasan’s poetry does 
not go counter to those eternal verities cherished and up¬ 
held by the best of the Tamil poet's, es will be revealed by 
a close study of his published works. 


“ We artists ” wrote John Drinkwater, “ have the world 
to fight. Prejudice, indifference, positive hostility, mis¬ 
representation, a total failure to understand the purposes 
and power of Art, beset us on every side. Nevertheless if 
the world is to be renewed it will be renewed by us ”. 


Yes, if the Tamil world is to be renewed, re-inyigorated 
and re-inspired it is only the study of poets like Bharathi 
and Bharathi Thasan could do so. Bharathi Thasan, in a 
sense, has been more daring and outspoken than even his 
master in touching and probing the sore spots of Tamil 
beliefs, customs and superstitions 


Each generation demands its own poet to express in 
the language of the day the passing phases of life as viewed 
from the standpoint of the thinking section of that genera¬ 
tion, and also newly to interpret many things of the spiri¬ 
tual, social and the world of natjre. Unlike many of the 
revered poets of the past, Bharathi Thasan speaks to us 
truly in the language of the day, in the language of the 
common man, in a language simple, intelligible and redo¬ 
lent of the fresh breeze of the dawn._ 


B Ibid. 
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He sings to us of the dangers of false beliefs raised to 
the dignity of religion, of the sufferings of the worker who 
is the real builder of the world, of woman, her charm and 
power, her wisdom and the need to free her from the 
shackles of dead custom ; of nature, of birds and beasts, of 
rivers, hills and flowers, of the charm of home, the worth 
of elders and the delight of children. 

Some have accused Bharathi Thasan of being irreli¬ 
gious. There is no reason to infer from his works that he 
is anti-religious. On the contrary if Religion is an aspira¬ 
tion after the ideal, the spirit of devotion to the perfection 
of human life, the love of fellow beings and the pursuit 
of what is true and beautiful and good, the poems of 
Bharathi Thasan breathe the true spirit of Religion. 

In his poem (Sfat Q^etrQfi^ (a poem on 

Jesus), he asks: 

Ssirso ftp 

fiirOsoTsiriar ? (S^irifi — 

and answers: 

“ SsiruSI 

«5(«ijrq G^Tijj LOOTti ” STSor/Dsorj (Sfitrifiir. 


The mind steeped in Love> is what Jesus means by 
temple ; the poet uses the word Ko-il (temple) which 
in Tamil means, ‘ where god dwells ’. He is not against 
true religion—but is against formal religion which exalts 
form while ignoring the essence of the spirit of Religion. 

His sympathy for the toiling labourer, here in parti¬ 
cular the Tamil labourer, scattered far and wide away from 
•IS home in distant climes, is expressed in the following 
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** sptSififigi, mStLiSer^gi, ae^MOaiCuf. 

a ^cSOftjsuiru) stss^irar loirifaMs? 

Quirp^a&ni auAQp^fs, inftffiaQsu^^u 
SuTiu CT®«s dfifO^sjfiar ?” 

and again: 


“ QuITQfi^ 

qtarg)ii(§ih ^ears^i^ih, Gfp!SlSl‘i&^, 

«a^Lb eSst^u uiri£i3^a@ii), ii)su^^g)ja(su), 

«®ti) u^i(gu), fil6D)i_iLi© (J/B^iuas^iigu) 
ufiGujirSiS sirw snsasir, e_L-&a<fr, 
ufSDf ufii^iTjSI, jBinloiL. 

^eSiurfi su(0QJirqu) g^sDUiu^s^ 

These lines remind us of the poem of Martin Armstrong, a 
contemporary English poet, who in his ‘ Epitaph ’, mourns— 

“ These are the unthrifty souls 
Who watered dusky streets with wine ; 
Gathered pearls from Indian shoals* 

And cast them royally to swine ; 


Poured for the heartless, healing tears ; 
Fed the tyrant with their grief; 


Paid the price they never owed; 

Prayed to gods who claim no prayer " 

In the poem ‘mnl-fli-ssfl’ (the Poem of Revolt), the com¬ 
position after which the poet has since been knovm, 
Utharanan, the young tutor of the Princess Amuthavalli, 
who is in love with her, exclaims : 

-« “Ancient fishiri^Tin the Gulf' Mannar, Ceylon, and at TiBn<- 

vejlj on the Madras aide of the strait". 
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** «ir^ Qj((5Liuirw at_(£)cDr(!iA« ^sS3<3awsr, 

9-tt^ cr^tA 9-tiiSfS cr<6r ^ir&irLt t 

U(r&rr» ^iflutSw jsirar Slarg)i sSttlurrA, 

fiirlbri^ QajfifiQsar^ii OsfirO^iuSQjfir ” 


He wonders how they could overcome the bar of caste that 
stands between him and his beloved. She replies: 

“ t-uj^OajsstQiih, ^eerfi^ird) e^ajfQajeir^ib, 
(5ij/r^(r*@«!»iD«<5u Quir^^O^ifi ajirar 
OiD^^ JSj^OqjsSt i£l(5Qu0iiu/r(Ja)/r eairsrMoirui 
«^^(ipZtoT airiliq. iSTcuQuxun’LO 

uiraSfi&ir^ uir«usu(JjBr jsunEl^ajif 

(5ujg)/Lb ^fuumsTLh O^-iuQ&iirih ” 


Let us, she tells her lover, sacrifice our lives so that we 
might change the hearts of those who in the name of caste 
and wealth, would thwart true love and treat with con¬ 
tempt the lowly. The king who is informed of the romance 
orders the execution of Utharan. Amuthavally appeals 
tc her father, the King— 

“ «>0^^iqujiriu —msarih 

e_ajj5^u).a) tSroipOtusor t-emiruij^axsTSuir? 
c5lir0<^ajr 

aiuQaxsr Cq;Q 00 #n'^iq«wr(5i_/r ? ’> 

Does a king belong to one caste and his subjects to another 
caste ? Is it wrong for a youth and maid to become heart- 
united in love ? ’ 


The king remains unmoved and Utharan turns to 
the people for the people are more important than the 
king ; the voice of the people is the voice of God. He tells 
them that he had been invited by the king to instruct his 
daughter in Tamil poesy. They had learned to love each 
other even as they loved the beauty of Tamil poetry. “ Is 
the love of Sweet Tamil to be the cause of my death ’ ” ho 
psks, ■ ’ 
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cr&or tMcmip^^ar; 

fiiB^a^Qtuar OiD&ur «9(aj<Bi$u) air^^firdr ! 
tSI(ifi0^siT^ ersirigtsS — 

a/rir<03ruvr uScj^^O^csrjy 
9^(tp^tuth 0fsisr^0$(iiDiT ? ” 

He appeals to the people to save at least, Amuthavalli, the 
young poetess who longed to make the hills, the rivers and 
the bowers of their land immortal with her song. 


" tSIaj&iri airuiJ ^! 

tSljfi^iu sreir ^(§fiT(SL .! ^«6rq jb^tSl. ! 

t-Gk QiJ 0<9)LO ^SSr&ST) JtRJM 
LDSvfij6^s}»Uf e_uj|i( 5 skaRp^, S^Ztor^errstflu 
Quiutifi^!^ S^nlsoiiS&ar^, fitSjfiiriouirQLb 
GuiriroiA ! ” 

The people rush to the rescue of the lovers. They declare ; 

“ ‘ qsSviTtl^ ^sofle-eori®^ fiirGtriribsrargi 

Gu/fu^snsruuiriu ’ STfljr 0 j 6 B 6 rr! 3uirxir(tfi6arGu, 
QffSIttSssfIGsu s^i&pstu, 8uir(g)sir Cojij^ot ! 

0 «i)aiQu><u)rib t-fieniLOimrih 
jjsrosuuSIsjT^ Ofiu^j -! 

(BsfifiawZku! ijajOuiwwffLb suinujB^^niiSa! ” 

' We shall not allow you to rule us any more. All wealth, 
all ownership belong to the people , they proclaim, and 
proceed to draw up a democratic constitution. 

* • • • 

‘ u^ai^^/slsir ff-irsfA ’ is one of the finest n^a- 

tive poems of Bharathi Thasan. It deals with an incident 
described by Kamban in the Ramayanam. The poet 
makes use of the incident to show how gullible people 
could be, and accept uncritically the most fantastic tales 
and myths found in old tales. The opening lines of the 
poem constitute a remarkable example of the poets 
2 
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mastery of the langiiage, and his ability to make music out 
of the simple words used in everyday life. Describing the 
approach to the mountain and its environs, the poem reads, 

“ 0u5lw<jh.GSIiS OxirsATU).(§s(^ii ; Qsireuii 
LoSsoiTu^i Qsir«OTU).0^U); ajir<ru) e_«inL_uj;EiD 
5 (SuirsarpjS^ 

e-ROT®; asofiLDjiudsstr iEHae-sm(B ; 
yiasir mawni 66LO(t^ti; ^sssrrS^^ti 0«ar^<2^ 

6'?4*6fr Sa^ji^uuf. g|sir6oflsj)ff" uiriq.dsam^ii >; 

il®QjuQu«WT«sfr eSZbnriuiTULJ Cuirfij^iswr®, 

C b'-.Ti^d) jSj^^^ihiaeir ; 

;^a5l udjaj^^^eor iFirirsu erear^ Q<rr«)6S©6UTj. 

* • * » 

“ if s^n^eSGo), ; 5 T«iflfio, 

QaT^j^LD ^anjDttJioajofl j^rTearair^ii) ldit&uuSSo}, 

^uussr sTgwii Gaji_®@u)[r8jr fiaflu5l(§ji^, 

Qauqa rfJ8a)(»u(rG«u O^c5r^60)a65)iiJL) u/rji^^uu). 
c§Ji_fr_(5ai)aiufrLD6u aj/ruj j9a3r(n3«r. a/o^uiScjr, 
ajrrLir^ y,api4.^^ euty#) sup-aasobTL-ireir 
a/(r.i«erorug;ii) @uu6®t suirfi ^Ismdaa 
airaS^jD air^Ga)/r(S OasBrdjjsjr.—“ S^rruirG^ »! 
sTfiST^ Qajr«aT(g>«r a)(g#l. SSfemuirsar- ^$i£iLuirsir ” 

No high school education is necessary to understand the 
language. The meaning is as clear as crystal, clothed in 
words which a child could understand. The description 
of the natural scenery is graphic, and the music of the 
words rings in our ears. 




(To be continued) 



Bharathi in Sinhalese 

P. B. J. HEWAWASAM 
KOKILA GITAYA 


Pr§m§, prgm§, preme 

Premaya nivitana, premaya nivitana 

Karume, karume, karume. 

EJiye-sudu mudu eliye: 
fijiya a(^u vi, aturudahan vuna 
Ajidure, andure, andure. 


Priti, priti, priti: 

Pritiya ehi ima aga^a ma giya tana 
S'okI bava ma ya, s'okl. 


Nade—oho, ninnade : 

Nadaya navatuna bunhanda vihiduna 
Bede vey handa, bede. 

Tale-mana nanda taje: 

Talaya varaduna, suntajaya vuna 
Jale—maha'vul jale. 


Rage—had'adana rage ; 

Ragaya varaduna, avaragaya vuna 
Na'ge bora ma ya, na'ge. 


Yasase, yasase, yasase: 

E yasasa kelesuna, su}u dosa pamanina 
Ayase, ayase, ayase. 

Tira bava, fju bava manavi: 

Tira bava vanasa, capala bavehi huna 
Gora bava, gora bava niyami. 

Hamuve—priyatama hamuye : 

E hamuva nima vl, priyaya vei^vura 
Malave—gata sita malaye. 


Kulale, kulale, kulale,; 

Kujalaya paluduva, samaga ma-goju vuna 
Tavule, tavule, tavule. 
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(^iSeBsir utuS 

mirfKf mrffw, air^A : 
mrfid) Ouirdp, «ir^«u (Juirdfi 

9-irfiw, f’rftUy 9-ir^. 

«M0(2ar luirfiA OtuiraPOu: 

QaROuir uurdtir, ^s/Hdutr wirdtir 
fl|0«8r, a03Br, fl0(J<ir. 

A«ruu), ^OTUii), ^(sruLo: 

A«iru^ ^jpOsir Qrwftu STfoofiw 
giaiuii, giiiruth, ^sirutl. 

Jtirflii, jBir^ib, jsir^ib : 

QjtQtutrji iBSSafeitr i^adtsr 

^irarii), firarih, ^irarth 

fiirar^ fimi^iLiaxsr t_irii9<Br 

91.STU1, OiSTlb, dh.srib. 

ueArStm, usmS^y uaArQsaar: 
uaAibti^ji) (JaSiuirir UQfi^star LiraSejr 
LD6<mS(SI]7', LDSWr(Js55r, ldrotSsodt. 

M«3y), L/«(Jfp, q«3^ 

LiSQfii OaSiuirir qmirqsiAr ufiddr 
S^dlfi, J)*(»y>, ^®y). 

e-ai^, e_^^: 

(SxQiuir^ i_irii3cdr 

A.1-W, : 

«uq.u dsAQar ®u)ir(r Qundar 
fijiruw, cuiri_w, aiiri_(u. 

®ie3«) : 

ipa} «i.(piKi «r&Li 

tSffiOu, iSififSo}, tSjfiSu. 
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<S© 03 . 


•^•c9 £iS t&(», C^Cea iSS (9(9) 
cs^i9t, 

- g€, Ig tS»(S ; 
tf’So <lg8, <ftg(S(<:«trf gta 
<rg*S, <i 6«(5, (fS«5i 
9>S, S>fi, §(3: 

giSca Afi t® Sa (9(ta 

•otJiS 8e) 9 c3 


S)>«^ - SSOD], tAts5s)i6^ : 
tD><ca 9>[8(St&, giDtte) 6£gA 
•6s^ c&S tot), 

TS>f^ - (9^ (S>«S : 

®i<5g(0, 0SfajC« g» 
- ScD’gcf e^^8(^. 
dj««f - : 

dittiOi ©i^gtr). 9» 

gst'»e1 SB>i8», 


e6#«rf, cmaeS: 

6 ’’css:a »e)»€0». S**A* 
tfOteS, qaoti, qtood. 

A6 8®, e»^ S® ®‘®® ' 
SS S(9»>. ®“0 
•»)5 8©, ©® ^‘*** 


«g«S - §«o® ^ 

e (sil® «fi98, §<»«> §® 

tiC«S - ®® *iC«8. 

m6»<i, 

(»i9«rf. ®*§*c. 





(^j^CiL^eSlSssr 


(i-ir&i-jr (ip. 


uu^uuu^Otu aiar}^giai^at§i. (ifiar Qu^gi^ 
fioiQi OsircgbitK, <JlajjD/5jD^ CifigyiB ^eoaipsDpfi S^uf-i 
QatrdrtBfpd) ^jSoip ffa>piiSd) ^tupms. ^^«6)ar, srsopsaptSi^y 
sT^fsirsDp^a) ^o) Ouir(^etralaru upj&js Qpefiainssr iSpppw 

'*i.(Sib- tSlaoiirSp (ipsijGtSij’xiraDpsnpsSL., pth sireu^^su fieu 
Ouir0va(fr Quppi ^ariL^p^th gfuAQu. Qp^Ot^f Oup 

p«i)iii3(g}tir fisoiipatp pirih SlfiP^(3Pp(v «».®ii>. efJuSfir, 
^«u gifnpsafJd) (ipar(J(g)«)(r«5lt_^ O^aflsuir® ^jfliqu) ajiriuLiq, 
puAfg e-tm(S. 

^a>ias9srp giei>pu5ldi e_cwr6i»:iiu/r^6U airasarsoirib. (^earStg)} 
piBy)Ou>iriffi(g ^Miastxuth STQfi^iu arreop^A Siiaireupgi e_6frar^ 
(Jo/r« uAQqiqi Oiniri^iuirflfar »x.iL<Spaf Sd^jip^d&u. oil-Oiliti^ 
^^p(i^)(S Uii—(SiD ^uiSi^Q Spiri^A aiwAui^ ^Asirejp^A 
S4«ir«u^^R) t-a>sp0A c-otot usd OiDir/fiseiflsar 
a«sgr^(S^n’(^ti) ^njiSil® ^oAraiLD «ir@)/ii) ajiriuLiq ptod^ e-drargi. 
sirAQQojA ST(tfi^iij ^utSIsoasssorix) q^u e_6wr65)LDa&T n-essripp 

tSajj'^ii^LcScuaafiBorib QusAQs^sarp 
PPp^ipsiuu^A uajjf Qpvjtta^ <T(y>^iu ^uiSsodsamAsstr usd; 

rMfupeDpd QaiTMCT® sTQfipp Qu)/ri£)iu/T(r(rio»<f) ^Aaetr dlso; KStajp 
0« c3ora«Li> Qup^ ^mwpp OmirifiaiirsDirp^ ^Asdr dtso. ^6B)«u 
fTwa)saip0sat giSsasru^ih Oa/rswr® ptS/fiOunrifiiiSsiT ^etaiousnuu 

upjSI ^iriryih Qisiuuq pwd(g e-Aar^. ^peSsif, (y>siTG(^fa.ssDp 
fiu Qupipp£iua)sp O^afla) pih a:rsop^A Oup (tpu^^pg/. rSIgi pu> 
dipuq ^ssr^ pii siraip^ar SpuqA, ^dsrrsup^i SsDupgisrreiT 
^fiaiaistrfddldQfliu suiriuuiSsir Spijqih 

QpsAssuiSiu(^$' eS&srdOs-sA&ou upiS sStsird^LSup^, ^Si 
(XfijjD^ssLD srpss^ STor^w, «(ra)u> e-sosTj^^LD srsor^ih 5)0 
^orosiDsdira l 9^0 airaxJb (gjS^uussQfA t-saars'ppu 

uSu> CTtgr£0^*, t^aij'pih s(ppgiuuui., sStsard-Qfirpsidr srasoirib 

* tShrOumru Qupjumu, Osiraerrji 

triuJk treiOicrQ Ofirmrj^p. 

—Q/tr& QftA. tSimiiSiuA 1, 

• *ra(}fiih (gfiC/SurQiL QftP^P 
Quiiiiiif&i) *.B)t_iL( (JprAfl urQp. 


— O4 2. 



8S 


^iSuLfeSisar 


Sl(i^eua)^uu(SaJ«fr*} c 3 («o>«u s3&ar trdrffnb (s/^uOuarffiw uyjii^ 
ajar. iSpairufi^w, e-asgriuir^jf^ti^scrir tSfa/sS^ojojAratj^ 
OfifljSSsotSSsar ^j^uLjsS&sr eror oiyjdiQQjf, ^fiuLifS&ar sroru^i, 
(Simif^lSiuLi frorsjii) ersart>fii> an.iDuu(Sih. 

sircujSO)^ Oai(]f)uuajL.uir<s e^gaerj'^jsiriDA (SjSuuirs ^.fssrffigi 
aj^ ^jSuLtsS&ar^OfirA srarfi QfiriairuiSiufifiirA Ou^uuSiiur 
ii9g>iL£, “ OfipQpssr ^SariiiatTgi 0 jfi)^^aQ<sireraru 

u^^sSor sror^if” fiTar<F (S^p^aiajjiuir cSsroatL 

^;S^OTorir^.^ Opirf^droDtsi sreirp^, sirajpSpiru^saiupgi Qpirifipu(£ui 
pGsreDw (Temi Qs.TcrrOT^^<x^. <Slp ^arsniooRiLi^ QfipQpser 
(SmiLsss>aiA(^ii) s-ffiuq Q^^jSSsusfl&oniSIgjiU) a-sfrar^. 

^^Gsu diirsu ^snuiS&o erearg^iii, aireu OaiQfip^'^ erarffiu) (^fissu 
uQa/^. OfifijSSsotSSssr sfro) QupffJ ai(§ai^} 

sSt&or t 9 (^ airw^O)^* 

Qi£luiJir& e_«aoTj’^^Qj^- 0^n’&)«irui3iu(g>i7' (gfiuqeSSswsDtiju 
upjSu ueo gjLiEiasaflfii) ^s(i^psa>pu qaiuu^p^qdrsnirff''. ^fTtSu 
Ou>iri0«afl6ijr 9ui56u«»60!iT aTebSOeuei), (g/SuqaSaajr 

^aifiairsopfip^ e-fhL/gi frorgULD, a/rsu^®®;® e-aar/r^^iii psiranu) 
^pp(3 filsujfeu ffrdr^ii ^(ip^qsrrarirff**. 

g) 6 ofl fiu uirgju/r© fluir 0 jB^LDT stot® ariEmSufrii). 


Q^lfljSausfl&OT^ Q®(rjD«6fr STsleoiTLO, g-aiOeuT^soitO aK4e;ir« 
e_6ff«ir sfl&snuj^iufrau J!/DUU 65 r“. O^frpmdr eS&wuJiif. 

mmu iSIpstiiruiA, Ouiuirufiu/raij iSpuusai-, Qu(r0srr Si_u> aireuii 
.#l&ir 06 O 3 rti QpiTL^di erargvtb c»^qj«»*u Qwuj'xsfflear -^iq-iuirsu 

iSljpUUSw- 


— 3, 


'i (^j5uL3a)lui e^Sara^w OajifuuL^^ Q^irdrfSi 
aiio)Qu>ir@ s3Ss^iGfirA trAxirw. 

* Q^. Qfgja/snjriuir t.\3>ir. 

5 sS&aGsiuA io(5»fflA a/rcoOunr® a/cj/ro/ii. 

_ Q^irA.Qjfiru. ^aii—uSiuA, g. 

6 O^iraJ, Gairaj. eUcreStui^. Qj^jOiaijiut a.e!> 0 , 

’ ^aiar id^lS^D (gfSuOuirQ eu^a-A, arxi Snrefl. 

^Ctuirp airstfii g^tfuGur® (I^irafjBHi.^ 
dxsor iSflojii (grfuOuir® 0«JCT®ii 

CTBior BmsSiHii —0/*ir«). 0«*. sS&ntiSiua), 1619. 

® Caldwell: <4 Comparative Grammar oj the Dravldian Langu¬ 
ages, p. 478. . , ^ 

» QaAQiudr CojA tBSmuusuCi U0,3ta. —a^airai, u^rBiuA,!^ 

“ «u»-«iL(ir®*<ir srAwra QjujOiuw^lo ewxdlir 
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CfiljbsKntt i-<«i-Ato tir^iu) 

•inrQiiiriii 6<u^j|«»u 0g||U 

9U1S 0giii« utikiS 0gxQis<ir0i 
^uurjj) sraiA ^jlSluQuvSl 6^r«irjiii». 

j|diH)isd<ir gMrouiM &.inra>uM udrctifidiii 
j|<ir<ir iSjpqib 0/fli!iQur$ Qcrar0u 
mitm tiarc^u 0jfluSu »ir iOu>. 

glikjjSItt LiBi-u (TMiBiiib fOdTfifliqib 
^drgKBL.^ ^d)0 iTfkgiiu) dmifiijib 
iMWi^OMiT eQmcfliqib Lffirtir dacflqib 
u(Ari 9 ^ ^dQu dQ^fiSutu) 

9uQur® U0LU> tflaraSQiuaQI Q^iratsg 
Jiuiarp 0jf)uQuir9 Qanvgib^o. 

^^uirssarircu OfiirAsiruiSiui^fim 
Qufiuu(Sih. 

c^dai Siaipfimi-Siu ^srsArQ 9ugiuttQ*2i>ri «ir«wrii« 5 r 30 ib. 

1. OpfijSSutSlsar ^^uqaS&si erarussr •Sfuf.S^Q^-irpaafKJtuClu 
( 3 aiffiu(B£f 6 >pttfr. 

2. (yittrosTg^ sira) ^z>i-iSiso OupQiuf^ iSarsorgi Ou00i 
udjfSdrpsi. 

SlPSi&m (Jw^uir® Sjj«@u)( 5 utr^, ^roai ^srflwrSii) sSflai#- 
O^-iTftJsSejr ajsDsssir/rsA «0^uu®^jD0« asirj-sDOTiEistfr luirmat ? 

ficrf) «90ai«»as0ii) Quir^airar psarsauiasr e-fiirnr<or0ir 
fTsari airaxrOuird). 

1. 0^(|}jf)ja)s5l8»r ^Sstwijirsi) an'il®ib sS^^sSsir sjfpff 
fiJ0^ci> 9uiT»)(Sai, ^/SuqsSSajrqii) 0dmrunA sS0^«&t STpQi 

00U>. 

dlwOT ^ a^«jj0«ir, 0 ;b^aji 65 r~Q^lflj 8 aa)s 5 iasiir eJjOT J(ot 
fS(§^miar sjpQiufi^pai. 

tMuOT jgiriluiroBT, Quirar«jr<6r— s 39 etir ,3iii 
« 8 @^« 2 bt- < 7 / 65100 ^ 0 . 

2 - j8&«afer (» 0 iD^B>u>i 40 q*&r sjawraoui Sliitw, ^fiuq 
iS&ort^d) tHupmp ejpu^miu. 

3 . 0 ^#liaa)« 8 &w uwwfl&u uirpw (SuitA, q£uu 

cS&snjd) ULCS{)ftuiu/r< 01(310. 

*• O^t*. Q#rA. APftStjii, 16,l7~e3~ ’ 
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(SfiuqsSisor 

4. fiu<Qir«r O^jS&ucS&sriSeu 

OuiraiA fiiD^gi jS/Dpii) Quitu ^fiuqiSlbniS^ih 
Qur(^ fijDfigi jSfXSii^K 

Q^fi09usS&aT (g)fiuLf(8&sr crew efiftar#- Qf^irjifQsir 
«arir« Jjosw uTfguirQ Qa^iugi asv^uuu^gVic, (SaiQiun(S 

«8ar <^jini3g)iLC, c9(asu^ QuirQi^fearsMr>aiSaT <f^iririiSgvii), 
cS&or cr<ariju($(u^ sSHkorS-Qa^rdi tSlsarffi grtirugi Ofioffourf^ui. 
J^eoAitsiim’ ^euirj' ^^Ibir sS&or erenT oi^iiiS^ib, %sif^ QuiuQtr frar 
uff (S«aiai0Lb sirir£oaTi£jsarirci) qs'uu^ic. 

1. ^(S^pOlcit^iiSm OuiLi(r«0U) <S8 ota0U> Our^ain-for cS&or 
iiJu;.«or e-si^S (LDsuj/B^sn’, LD«D7A&fr). (fliSairiu/rA c5l60>i£jE^cSLl(_ 
90 0^n'AsSleSI(^jt^ QuiuifQ^trdi cSfROiD^gVii) e_6iw(S (Airtl^Asr, 
(Suaeeraiar), c^uSo'or, Quiufo^Qf-irAeitiT^ Qji 4 fi{ Oupro Q9-ird>sSeS(ijpff 
(SharS-Q^-irA cSif6!i>io^eu ^su&u. piQ^QuurtfiuStir ^ludsnu c^iririu 
ajiiirA0 ^aj enefstaniD erafl^eu L/<uuu®Lb. 

^.iq. CuiTij, wffAirefu"’ (ifipsuirtoT ^QiriruiSiuf piBipupfi «r(tp 
^(o ^&*ofl«i',^6uOijiL!?'AQAffiDA6ifl6fl0i5^ eSSssT^Ofitpsdr ^iteniDp 
pair ereaiA «/TL!.®af|r. cWaJifawr airiltij.i^sn'or eT®^5'i4'*'rLl®««or 
rSlSsarp^ib aji_OA-/r/p*or/j’» fi|0^^69sor, <JilQjfiS)iua)q ptSifii(^ ^su&j 
CTsiru^ s3siTiW0Lb- cSlajjAsfr «(rLlu}.iL/«r6ir Qf-irjb^of ^w. 


Quiuir 

iSirsirfih 

0iuiTeinib 

l^jrA/UALO 


(iS&ir 

i5l7«/r^ 

^njirtsfl 

iSiffiiiS 


pi_ih —;Bi4«0ii) 

^cnoj QA(r<D««fr ^axu; Guru ^sursGsr, Siajir^ 

aji£iu0^6u Jt0fiuj erseiffi f^rSuSGSpf. .^*7 

Q<Firip«(^; ^muir«ir<!nLDiuir«tj OuiutrA OA(ra6Wsw0j5/® 

OAirai iSpppdi aii-Qu>r(fi«Sdi c-awr®; (ippeoliu Oitirj^ 

«aflg»iii t-awT®.*® _ 

11 •< (SjSuqi Of,MSa.tS^QuK»> 

uJA Co»eA "P/aii. 

Oij*cj« —O^r&AnCiiSiu Qfi/ifi t£(sA^- '*• 

1* G. U. Pope, /■»■«/ Lessons in Tamii, p. HI 

John Lazarus. A Tamil Grammar, p. 175. ^ „ 

1* S. K. Chatterji, 7Vi^ Growth and Development of the Bengali 

CroH-lh onrf S»r«cture o/<hc English Language. 

p. 165. 

3 
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QiL.O&-irB&Jifii£Ssaru uirf^gi^ 

£a> cS&sr^-O^irjDAcrr Cutj^fOa-irpts^tGa^^g fStsniDfid) e_<Rir($> 
9LiL|»aMuir^i£irs (analogical formation) cSIcnmqtl) 

Os^ripsar ^tfl^csr SiuAqif^ utTOfps J)(3^^s5>c5r, Qmiff 

Biipi£d} S(_u> Qu^ai^ditu. 

Quiuir fifiSnr 

itpiipfi (ipiu^iSijrjsar 

S) 9 i>ai ersaiQp asufiuui i(^^w sstrasrsoirtii. 

QiJtif^Qff-iripsel(leS(i^^^ eSSsor^Off irj)«&r ^tnio^^Lb O^snsu 
sr/Duili_ir«), Qiciri^ «Tpp wi^lsinuj a)®p^40«ir«ir 

£p^. rSifiiraiff : (SajQ(irj(i^ ^Issr^Qfird) SaffpSpir, ^SsaaTsSSsor 
(auxiliary verb) (J^-ifpdp/r, Quujf^QfiriDs&ir ^diaiirgi uiutSru(S^Sl 
HiD^. 

8a/Q00 sS&Br <J(60)uvK@ii (panp ;-- 

(ysttjjfjrfl Offiipasor 

^SssarcSSssr (S9-j^^ rStsatoigu) (t^enfo :— 

dso^—as!OT@)i ji)0 egr 

— Q^bt€3uljl.l trsor 

'S^® yppaSiusnaj OuuiircfQyirsu eS&sr^O^ir&tuir* 

J»fl»u)i4ii sTcori 5f>.jfi, euirs-trau iSwroj^ii O/urpsHarA sirtKSSagf. 

^S> 6 a>u^—aiQiSDu>ULi(S 
OaioMTsnin—QBiaxsrea>LLiLin'(aj 

GfSBfliuffb CTtwijsuT, (saxiTw nario qjl. O^rira'aSsfl®,^^ ©CBoruu® 

p#, ®^uu®p^£p^ srasrA Qg-irjisvr <5(anLD«2bu STfStAii 

anrLl(5fi0f. J'* 


Ou(rdr, « 0 anLO| panroLO (yjpsuirejr CIuiij^» Qfirp 

* OTir® «5lOT^p{Siu «B(^0sdr G^jp®/, Ouaajrsjrojr, asiflujr, paxu®/ 

(.^^(Ttur aSWOtf^ff-paar ^«»u5pp«ir erea,u^db, ^ 6 B>aj ©rfSuq 
ersBTu^us, ptfij^sSr SxiAqi^u OuT^ppir, ^ajaiir^ ^snuipp 

uirmaresT (ififieQiuupeaiDu QuiufA O^irpsair STssTd Qansirtmj^Sa) 

?PM<s>i-ttjpir0U). ^ 


IS 1-nzarus, /4 Tamil Grammar, p. 175. 

C. T. E. Rhenius, d Grammar of the Tamil Language, p. 114 



©jfi/uyoS&or 59 

2 . Ouiuf STorugi Ouir^Sar t^aitrff'^^aj§i ; c^«(Sat sireo^enfi 
3aismu).v ai_uuir$ Swsuir^^; 9 ut 4 u 

8fij^uir(S«%ir {^SssBT utcu fiT6^ S^u> (}ajp^6a>u>s3ar) 

e_s(nrr^^ai^jD^ e_ifu^. sS&or O^t^&u 

Qigl", xireo^ms 9 ilt^ jSsQfi'i jBxjfif^nJir^eSliir, ^Tw^an^ 
(Ja/OTTU^'U «i_>j'jrrB »_sb>i_u^. ST-asrSai, Quiuftf- 0 »^/rjo»sfr 
sircu iS&u Ou 0 iDcij aj 0 ^gjfLb, GSI^ter^Os^rfDAOT ^‘Ssovrij/rM (9^^ 
SOT Ou 0 ioa> aj(/^SgyJb SiuAurr(gh. t-suSA Qu^i^uirourcsr 
Qldit^sot 2 _OTOTesr. fi9%!iriuirai2s99riqLb QuL/0(i> 

s/rwii) STil^U) Oijiu 0 U) ^aSj" utpiDU Quvj’^Q'f-irib^^A 

sirsu ^SB>i_Jl&o ^a>&o; ui_ifs«ms uoi^xruirA sf0j 

sirso sS&n’(ip^^saf)«u Osiui^iJ), cSf^a; e_«OT^u>) 

u/reii sS 0 ^sOT ^A&u- 

^*3aj, Oi.iirdreweir, afiiuj-, jiAeu^ (ip^wruj Of-irjisafleu ^&njr 
u<ra)< 90 ^SOT CIstswtBj -J^otsu 0 (fi)uL/sfilSssrssfr sror^ii), 

8 _<wj_ 6 or< 6 r, OsOTiDoBrj-, g| 00 )^su/r 6 i 5 r O^fl^&usS&orsSOTir® 
^f^ear stsot^w OsirOTarsut Qun(§^fiirQi. <^sAT€meir, qwojjr, 
s^(y!® yp^wiriu Ouiuj^Off-ff^safleu ^&tsvr uitA 
^ ^suibmpd ^iSlui-i tS&oruJirss 0 siisfrOT«u/rsirfl 5 )LBimi> siraArs. 

3 . C 3 ^jfi/g 2 feu 692 tor<fQff^irif)«OT/riliu s-cwri-SBreoT {yj^sSujsir 
(•ajjD^ 6 o>LCiL/ 0 i_/s&r g'<u(r6!»LD(3iJ/rft), ^fiuq aS&or^SsiriDSiajLb 
^iiSliir O^ir^si) 0<iFiu^ir6D)!r t-SOTrir^^Lb Surgiw, 
O^ir^SsuSiu 8_«!>3r!r^^ti5 Suir^ti) ^Sf 6 !n«i Gaipff/snLD (t(04»&ii' 

* aTTOrQusjr 
t-jOT gfit s&Off Og^iit^irj 
LOOTLisai^s S 6 mi-<r(r 

jg&juSsu -J<sn<u «5ia3r(y);D^»OT ; uiLwaflatiuT* 

-^sSot UUJRlfl&OII Iff® 0 ^i^/& 3 su iS&l!T(ippQlA*A 

(Saijii©i 8 i)iiiiq 0 q«sfr srajrajffLb. sfflioriiJTaiiwi qii ^ Quv 

(rirsQ^LO Ofsrrjfijb OijiU!r/r»a/u) ^muiiLfdi OsiripaOT ldiISCSld 
(• aip^OALDSOT sjpu^ s(r<Bar<uirii>. 

c5(^{g)d) UttJiisfl&u'-Liir* j9/D0ixi Offf/D*^ Sai^QisniL <40q ST/DU 
^ASu ersar® OsirorOTsi) ffofJwSti). 

Ouff 0 ji^B(^. OuirsBTiiWfijr, «jfiiu!r, jbAw^ yp^wirsor 0 ®-ffiDa(gjii 

uiufljffawSOTffs *-©4 ej^u^A&u ; w/D^J fii-iwaaflaJ 

ejjD^csr^or. 

cSbU? sjfiiuj, 

sjfliur®®^ ^ 4 ,S^ct. 0 aff«wr(_ff< 8 r. 
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cji^^(£i«sr, uiua)Oa»tiir<s Jupgims) iq0M srmmui 

upfif ^jSui-liS&ar erattiQ^nasrS tSSsarf-Tlf^ir^urp 

Ouira^fifiir^. 

4. frjifif- 0^/rAg)iu> uiucaOSiuiLiira e_(u« 

OiDir^sor uuupfiSfiA ^irfxruuQu^. ’*'. ^iSjfiA Ouayhutr^ih 
OfifijBisixiieiiTQpp^iAA uiufuflSsuiuirs /SjodSarperr, cj^cdr, 
piBtfiwsssifiiruuiq., eSSsBt&^Qr-j/DsSsir tSiiwtruDA Ouiu^fQf-irpsjgifth 
uu<of)&uiuir6s fiijcu'ru). 

Quir(i^svirsa>u> xiluA eStuvOxirer su(i^pA 
eSSsariS&o K-saTppA sS^jsSp^ exppA 
u*Ar Qaireir ai(i^pA Quiu^Qairar fU(i^pQsuforffi 
^sir0 rStlssT^^ih Qjufuuu 

fr(i||RjiT iq0i^ QuiuCa 

cSStnOuiuir i£)g)iQftirarn ^^snuiu oflifoCiu'^ 

*t«9i^;ru Ouiujf uiLWjflZfcuHTdB 6U0^iD0 SiL.ppf^sirpiior. 

c 9 i«^^iiiii> (Tior LDu^il^iuprpj j^punafii <^Aeuir(Sp 

•*i : 

rf&nifl&o oSl0rflJ)(5 ir/!)iDgiitb 

QuiLiiTQ*iT(a Quiuituuiu nFflitoSiu.^''' 

idUbn (SuitmiSai OijiU0ii) umsSflSsoum eu/i^pA ^JSyisii) (ipfifSItJ 
OiD.TiPiuirj*25‘i> e_i_«/uirCL 

tSttuwr QuirbStemai 

cSt^ .UlSUftl^ 

Qjn&ifiiLiivjssifltt) uiLKtfi&uiuirA t-AafeupMpu OuiU|f^ 
ciwiSip Q»/r6no7«u/ru) i eSSsarsA ereni 0*(t«irarfi 

SpeDOj S)bi>8*). 

5 . fiuiQTar Quir^A 

fippsi jSppA upi& ^tupsapA ©^ijqaS&ar fTsarA Qtirmeru 


uge p ^78^ P'Osbury and C. L Meadcr, The Psychology of Langu- 

O^ra). Qu^p/SBuniSvii, 6 . 

'* OuiuifliuA, 33 . 

'» —S&f. 47, u><J4«»r^(5(n7-. 

the 1® ® with the subject by 

W*^rl p.'i62. the Greek 
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90 Cl»ir<u, aju^aui) (form) upfiiqth, uiucsraiiM 
(function) ujD/6liL/(i> Oaia;(*aj0a crors QsiraraiA 

Sojam (Sih. OfiftjS&osSSsaT (g, 0 uq(SSgjT srsai^ih uea>ifiiu QtSId^ 
aarireu ldiuiiu 0 ^«u an.L-irgi. 

^ojeor ai^^eer fir 

^ajfir Qu/rsn corcsr 

fTfSi^LD ajiTs^iuibjaafla), ay/g^csrcsr croiru^ wisf.ajfifiirei> tSSsttr^ 
Q^iTfi; IlajearaisDiSiuirdi utustffl&u. Ouirsor<Br6or creiru^ aiu}.aj^fiird> 
Quijff^O^irAj iJiL/ajraja»«iu/r6u uiuajflJsu. ajir«i!iui6)«<g5iL 

95 (r a/ODiSiuirfsreroaj ; sJ^uSar ^[r«wru)gj)Lb e-crrOT uiuafl&ussff au). 

93(( Qj 6 ro«iLi/r 65 r Qa^irjpgffr ^Aai. ajjE^SOTsor srsirugi 
tS&m^ Qfirdiaiir^aiird', Ouirsdrarsjr ersoru^ii) cS&gr^ O^nAfo/ra 
ISdii^d) Oaja^QjLO erais «0^gmi, airadb airuL-ira>u) 
(gjSluLfsff&sr fTfoia 0«irsnsirg!/ii> QuiT(j^jsfiii, sffSsarff-Q^irA uiufir 
iiQfid) Gunulai OuuifeQairsi>Qijii uiusiiuSfiA utpifif Ouiuj^ 
Qand fS?findO<i ntueuirSeSi^n^. 

ajibjs ;5«OTt)6or 

nssKJTuwr 

®Qjii)^oi srswu^i «ff&jr#Q»(rsL«)(r^su.Ta>, eraru^ib 

«S&or«Off(iM) c5j5ia^a8so. ®6»a ama^^irsu (pa^utl(5, uiuar 
WOTsma 9^S(/g)H,0ii Qa ffp^sfr. ypsarargi e^aor^Of/ra; iSsorar^ 
*Lt!)- fijawQJiL OuiU!f «0 rSIsjiL-iuiTsu uiuajrug^a an shut eon ih. 
QaiTfO ttjff&Br 


AW ujirZter 

(iaip^a Oa,na CT,5iug)i s 5 ?sar. jbft) srsoru^/ utwitf. Sjaianqih 
aiqa/b^na Sa^iijil®, unjaraansiuira 90 ^sitsnunuira » arar 
a»(rj)«OT. SuiTfiT^oeujDsniD O^efifi^ireu, ^fiuqfSgejr 

hTfmti^ 9*®©I iSaiu CTaiu^ii, ,#!a Quti'nd Oa^irifiaGetr uiufir 
asmxe^irafi di(Qjaj(r©i Qarrararuuili-ar sTarugiui qauu®iii. 

jSpsnicto (tfifSTQsatiSd^ Q^dg^iih ^tBeShudi^emp 

CT^ajiD. ®/6liiS®dsasTiu(ra^ ^ajauSuir^i aiaiuiror «aOTT®tr; 

Li*>yxu ®r6lu5^b«&T^ ^0^^«Oa5(r«frsiT Ga«Kir®Lb. iDjruir* 

Sdf.ST as,r,r<r^ui4 

0.aou#..ar ^^04 *0^^ 

must from *^limc stationary, but progressive, 

tional terms Xn crarp , 1 c rnH"' T‘*' ‘^^in^logy- Tradi- 

hindrance to fertile devdonrlH. of investigators and may form a 
of Grammar. Chapter XXv! ''~ Philosophy 



Dative in Early Old Tamil 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


The purpose of this short study is to describe the use of 
the dative and its functions in the Early Old Tamil* text 
Narrinai} Again and again I remember the words of 
Roland G. Kent (in “ Linguistic Science and Orientalist,” 
JAOS, 55,119) : “ The first step toward the scientific know¬ 
ledge of a language is to draw a careful descriptive study 
of it.” As far as the Dravidian languages are concerned, 
I regard this “ first step ” as a condition sine qua non, as a 
task of basic and utmost importance. When investigating 
a language in which, fortunately enough, ancient texts have 
been preserved, it is natural that such descriptive study 
starts with the analysis of these texts, which form both 
materially and historically a certain complete and closed 
unit. Besides, it is a fact that “ our speech depends entirely 
upon the speech of the past" (Bloomfield). Only after 
we have a series of seemingly very simple synchronic 
descriptions of different stages of evolution of the language 
in question, it will be possible to advance to honest historic 


* Tentatively, as a sort of worlcing hypothesis, we presume that there are 
three periods of the evolution of Tamil : Old Ttiffiil, Middle Ttitnil, New Tftniil. 
As Old Tamil we determine th. language of the early te.sts beginning with 
the poems of F.ttiitinkm (Early Old Tamil, ca. the first three or four 
cent. A.D.) : then comes Middle Old Tamil tCilappatikurum and the early 
didactic poems, e.g. Tiriikkiiud) and f.ate Old Tamil (the language of later 
didactic texts, e.g. Inmmarpatu). It is fairly obvious that the language of 
the Shaivite and Vaishnaviic hymns (beginning wiih the 7th-8th cent.) shows 
well-marked changes, which enable us to regard this type of language as 
a new period in the development, as Middle Tamil. 

to be cautious. This periodizaUon, based only on literary monuments, is 
fully tentative, and the chronology only relative. .°"‘y 
plished fully the analysis of all literary and epigraphn monuments will it 
he possible to base our conclusions on a more solid soil. 

^Narrinai is one of the collections of ihe great an hology Lmilokai. 
NaturaSTnoigh. Tre are earlier and later strata in all «‘;ons. 

The majority of Narrinai poems may perhaps belong to the “"*• 

A.D. It contLs 400 stanzas ; the total num^^r ^ "sTddhln “ 
the edition of A. Narayanasaim Aivar- South India Saiva .Siddhanta 

Works publishing Society. Tinnevclly. 195-.). 
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and comparative work, which will result in perfect know¬ 
ledge of the language in its diachrony. 

Having this in mind, I began to analyse the Early Old 
Tamil text JVorrinat. This short study about the dative is 
a very small part of a series of syntactic studies which 
would form the basis of a descriptive syntax of Old 
Tamil. 


§ 1. It is not within the scope of this study to try to 
solve the problem of cases in Tamil and Dravidian in 
general. So far, the Dravidianists have not reached any 
other conclusion than that which had been somewhat 
vaguely indicated by Caldwell and more distinctly formu¬ 
lated by Bloch ; there is some important difference between 
the cases with terminations of concrete meaning, of con¬ 
crete value, e.g. locative, sociative, instrumental, and cases 
with terminations of grammatical value (accusative, geni¬ 
tive, dative).* 

In Early Old Tamil we find the opposition of a basic 
form with zero-m<ft'pheme and an oblique form. On the 
other hand, we have the subject case (nominative), a well- 
marked case of indirect object (dative), a case of adnominal 
relation (genitive), an unbalanced and embryonic case of 
direct object (accusative). Other cases are simple basic 
or oblique forms (incidentally extended by inflexional 
increments, cariyai) plus different terminations with con¬ 
crete value, e.g. -otu, -dtu, -utan for sociative relation, 
kontu for instrumental relation, -in. -il, -ul for locative 
relation. 


The classification of cases from the etymological stand¬ 
point into those which may be analysed as bases plus post¬ 
positions With concrete value (il “ place, house ”, ul “ inte¬ 
rior”. vayin “place”, kontu “having taken, with” etc.) 
and into th ose where it is so far impossible to etymologize, 


'.r.'therefore, assumed the 
D 8f«n'maucal case" <2nd ed.. p. 93). a. I. Bloch. 

^tructurf, p. 15 . Lt premier cas esl cclui des desinences a valeur praml 

celur deT'^sinence! a v^aTeur 
concrete comme cellc de locatif et souvent d'ablaiif," 
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coincides with the classification of cases into those with 
concrete value and those with grammatical value. 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar’s articles in Indian Historical 
Quarterly 1928 and 1929 indicate other possibilities, dis¬ 
tinguishing between “ earlier " and “ later ” cases. How¬ 
ever, in the Early Old Tamil texts both types of cases seem 
to be already in full development.*'* 

§ 2. One of the typical Dravidian relational cases with 
termination of grammatical value is the dative. Its termi¬ 
nation in Tamil is -(k)ku. It may be characterized partly 
as the case of indirect object, partly as the case in 
immediate constituency with a verbal or nominal base. In 
Tamil grammatical terminology it is called kotaiverrumai, 
which is the same as our term dative. 

We may distinguish between the direct dative (the 
only object of a verbal or nominal base) and the indirect 
dative (found a.s indirect object together with a direct 
object); the dative cornmodi et incommodi has often 
adverbial character. 

A. DIRECT DATIVE 
1 . Local relation. 


a dative terminative: 

1. celvar kol.. •tarn.. .urkke ? will they go... to their 
village ? (4, 7.. .12). 

2. makat keytac cenru, having approached the girl 
(6. 4-5). ■ 


s« The following scheme of caseTseems lo appear in ^riy Old T^l. 
1 VS/iVe is the case of the Subject or Actor (tks in constm- 
tionT with verbal and participial nouns, conjugated nouns and 

rel. participles); _ 

2. Acciiialive is the case of nearer goal, 

4. one of the cases ^ used to express 

instniinent; used golV' used to express the 

5, Sociait\^. one sociality also in adverbiale modi ; 

incept 0/ odiJiale toci and temporis to 

^xp^ l4Sf a;!d*'rpirarde.^^^^ of the acion and state : 
static Locative and to express the idea of 

7. Relative, ‘"/^^'(^ras"omrobjects of some verbs; 

8. ca« ’used with some verbs to express their object. 
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3. ncUtrJcu...malai polintanke, as if rain poured...on 
paddy (22, 10...11). 

4. elli vanta.. .viruntirku.. .v€ntuv6rS, he who has 
desire, having come in the night to the feast ( 41 , 
6 ... 10 ). 

5. orunallurkke... (cenru), having gone to the small 
good village (49, 10). 

6. emakki varukatil virunte! to us let the guests come ! 

( 120 , 10 ). 

7. urkkup povdyaki, when thou goest to the village 
(200, 7). 

8. cirukurum paravaikkofi, having flown to the small 
short bird (277, 9). 

9. celuan cellunkol tone.. .urkke ? will the lord him¬ 
self perhaps go.. .to the village ? (344, 8.. .12). 

10. katali.. .emakkumdr varume, the sweetheart will 
come to us (356, 8.. .9). 


b. motion from (to escape) : 

1. malaiyanxitu | oru verku ofi, having escaped from the 
unique sceptre of Malaiyan (170, 7-81.* 


c. other local relations : 


1. canror...kurumakatku ] ayalor, the wise men.. .are 
neighbours to the young woman (220, 5.. .10). 

2. vayappiili | iratnacaiip parikku malaimutal ciruneri, 
a small path at the mountain-base, where a mighty 
tiger, longing for prey, (is) in hide (332, 6-7).* 


D i*. “ Ich entginj dem Tode ” (Beythan. 

Prakiixhc Crammatik der Tamibprache, p. 183). 

* ‘***'''* "’■'J' 'ops' meaning. Cf. Ka. tumkurige seridaru. they arrived 

5a, (Spencer) ; Br. i khane rasengat. I came up to the khan : shahre 

Khurk kare narra. when he got near to the town he ran off (Bray) ; Kol. 
?o"ih,; \ *‘"80 to Bombay; amd urun ratten, he came 

of \he at this ride 

S him ’ P'"- the temple ; avanukku mun, in front 
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2. The relation of similarity, agreement (dissimilarity, 

disagreement), suttabiuty and competency. 

a. to be like : 

1. tatvkku anno-•-iitti, yellow spots.. .similar to pol¬ 
len (157, 9-10). 

b. to agree: 

2. vaymaikku erpa | namar, those of our party agree 
with the word (393, 9-10). 

c. to be right, fit, suitable: 

3. nollatar I fcurii/ai.. .en nence, thou art right, my 
heart, with regard to the good (16, 3.. .4).® 

4. pirar | yi^uttarkdfcdtu pinittaven nence, my catpured 
heart is not fit to be released by others (95, 9-10). 

5. vallaiydkutal ollumv ninakke ? does the becoming of 
trouble perhaps suit thee ? (162, 12).’’ 

3 . Dative of cause and purpose- 

1. d(uinaiJcfcu akanror, he that has left for the sake of 
manly deeds (69, 10). Similarly in 103, 10 ; 214, 8; 
246, 6 ; 333, 7. 

2. yah cey toluinaik/cu evan peiurranai'! why art thou 
bewildered with regard to (because of) the old 
deeds done by us ? (88, 1). 

3. kurumakafku | uyavinen, I am in distress because of 
the young girl (106, 4-5). 

4. notunmld^ikku ndm en nence, because of the woman 
from the neighbourhood my heart aches (118, 11). 

5. cerpparku j ydoinaintu iranken, I do not cry because 

of the chief, thinking (on him) (275, 6-7)^_ 

-1 Cf. ihe C^h hy,i pro- ncccm,,. to be rijhl with regard" to son,ethit.6, 

«dakku halm hechclmkmiam, idr (l.ere is a treat 

diflereoce btlween that and this (Spencer). 
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6. kokkinukku olmta timpa{am, the sweet fruit which 
fell down on account of the heron (280, 1). 

7. oifiya | nin to{ anipera vararkum | anro, td{i, auar 
cenra tiramCj his gone excellence is not, O friend, to 
come and adorn thy lean arms (286, 7-9). 

8. avariur vinavic cenmo.. .,t5li,.. .varatke, go and 
inquire after his village,..,© friend,.. .for the sake 
of coming (365, 9). 

9. va^apula vdfaikkup pirivor j motauar, those who 
leave on account of the north-wind from northern 
regions (366, 11-12J®. 


4 . Temporal relation. 

1. Tiilauil.. .Icantarku mdyirun tali kctuippa, so that (I) 
may be buried in the big black urn before I had to 
go in search (of her) in the moonlight (271, 10-11).® 

2. talaindtketiriya tanpeyal elili, the cloud of cold rain 
which appeared on the previous day (362, 3).‘® 


5 . Relation of regard, event, kinship. 

1. acaij/ufan iruntorkku arumpunarvu inni, there is no 
real friendship with those who have been idle 
(214. 2). 


warmth po'-'low, the fruit has, lipencd' on Iccount of the 
warmth of the sun , di/nH lo/iig andhlcr. they killed the licer for its skin; 

(Burrow)®- 

Tl;.. ^ 1 in order to see you (Spencer) ; Br. 

iolcrmpai CeBone to sack the village (Bray)*^; the Tamil 
m rnnd mnC wb^ like Kol. 

I'^was’^hCinn'in """" ' voiomaduuid- 

camr|s{ci«r)! “H completed before they 

three"timL’i‘’ dar'/si!!i''.^^( ^ divasavaUe muru son, 

(Burrow! • Kol in cc«''"((p. on the third Saturday 

oppadan in thi^ u' fcttained for two days only ; sitlena tlun 

oppodan. m the evening he will be found ; a /eii at night (Emeneau). 
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2. kdtal kaimmikakkatiiyarku | yafikakuvah kol, t6{i ? 
how shall we, O friend, come into contact with the 
one who has been filled with pain when love had 
exceeded the limits ? (313, 5-6), 

3. vdrura maka\irkku mevaldkum valardppdrppixku, 
to the ungrown fledgelings who come into contact 
with the celestial maidens (356, 4-5). 

4. uTuviuaikkacavd ... kammiyan, the smith ... not 
slack toward the work done (by him) (363, 4). 

5. terorku ottonem • oUem, we shall not come into 
contact with the charioteer (380, 6). 

6. ydue ni emdkku ? who art thou to us ? (395, 1).“ 
6. Possessive dative. 

1. nekilntana valaiye... poruntold\ke, loosened are the 
bracelets ... of her who has broad shoulders (26, 
1...9). 

2. ndtor patamtorkkuk kan num patumo ? do perhaps 
the eyes of those who have been thinking upon the 
chief, close ? (61, 9-10), 

3. uraiydy.. .ninakkup peruntuyaram dkiya noye, tell 
about the pain, which has become great grief to thee 
(123, 1...12). 

4. kanne...vativilantanave...a*npulmdy6pce, the eyes 
of the dark woman with five-fold tresses have lost 
(their) beauty (133, 1...51. 

5. orrum dkum ahtu ariydtorkke, thus that becomes to 
those who do not know (174, 8). 

6. enakke.. .paiyul tlrum, it stops... my distress 
(209, 6...7). 

n Difficult to say whether the dalive in this line means kinship relation ; 
the context is not against this interpretation, and in New Ta. kinship relation 
is generally expressed by the dative : cither avan en /ntikun or avail enakkti 
makan, he is my son; cf. also Ka. avami iiinage tammano ? is he your 
brother 7 (Spencer) ; nhtokku yan kilahmn ollaii, I am not a relative to 
thee (Akani 342). 
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7. porutuayin I piritaZ a^varkku iyalp(u), it is the 
nature of men to go away for the sake of riches 
(243, 9-10). 

8. arirun karito,. .ni'^kke, and thou verily hast black 
mind (277, 4). 

9. iuatJce.. .puvenoppocalai urum manuo, lo, to 
her.. .flower-like paleness is spreading (349, 8). 

10. netuvStku etam ufaitto 7 is it perhaps the guilt of 
Neduvel ? 

11. nannutarku | yankakinru kol pacappe ? how did the 
paleness of the fair forehead appear ? (388, 1-2).“ 

7 . Dative with different verbal and nominal bases. 

a. lo know, understand, trust in, investigate into : 

1. ninakkd ariyunal, nence,.. .noJcale ? either 1. dost 
thou understand the daughter, O heart ? or 2. does 
she understand thee, O heart,...the girl? (44, 5).“ 

2. nin ] pi\aiyd nanmo\l teriya ivatke, thy good speech 
without fault has been trusted by her (10, 9). 

3. nefi can ceyuinaiJcku cdvay ... uaruntunkollo ? will 
perhaps the heart suffer, investigating into the deeds 
done? (56, 5...6). 

b. to pass beyond : 

4. ceyalpa\u manattar ceyporut | kakalvar, those who 
have thought about deeds, pass beyond the very 
essence of doing (24, 8-9). 

** Cf. Ka. oranige bahala kopa untu, he is very angry (Spencer) ; Br. 
kane ira kimras are. I've a couple of bullocks (Bray) ; Kol. pallakun okkol 
pilHa) andin, the headmen had one daughter (Emeneau). 

U Cf. commentary ninnalo aval ariyattakkal ? The comm, denotes the 
dative ninakku as uriipumayakkam, “ confusion of case Cf. however Br. 
sarkore sardaleal rajak much karifoi o. the tribesmen are to be collected 
by Government through the chiefs (Bray 53) with the dative of agent 
isarka’c). Also Kol. galiii ma-k data, the tree will be felled by the wind; 
podne iihan sivval arav, the fuel dries in the heal of the sun (rather; 
py the heat) ; these cases, however, may be analysed as datives of cause, 
tat inim latiet kandakt cilditi, what was seen by you 7 (Emeneau). However, 
if we dismiss the commentary, we might translate “does the daughter under- 
rtand thee?”, ari- with,dative; however, cf. Kol. imun kela io~te, you (pi.) 
don't understaiid, which supports rather the first interpretation. 
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c. to help. 

6. nifi .. .pacalaikkutavdmare, since (he) does not help 
thy. ..paleness (47, 10...11). 

6. nm{oi ka(umpu(aik katuhcul nanku\ikku utavi, (she 
of) well-formed jewels, the possession or (our) 
family, having helped our clan (after) intensive 
pregnancy (370, 1-2). 


d. to hide from : 

7. ninakkiyan maraittal ydvatu ? what did I hide from 
thee? (72^4). 


e. to honour, worship : 

8. karuviran mantikku varuviruntu ayarum | vdntoy 
verpa. 0 chief of the hills, soaked by rain, (the 
hills ?) which honour black-fingered monkeys as 
coming guests (353, 6-7). 

9. tdmaraikku iraincum.. .uran, the villager.. .wor¬ 
shipping lotus (300, 4). 

10. ninakkiyan., .mdnpinen, I honour (?) thee (128, 
3.’.4). 


f. to be afraid of : 

11. ataintatarku \ inaiyal, be not afraid of going 
(372, 9-10). 


g. to obey: 

12. cirpparku. . .ket^anro ilamS, we have certainly not 
obeyed. ..the chief ^239, 8-9)* 


h. to be pleased with : 

13 ku,rumakal..-nakaikku makilntoye, thou hast been 
pleased with the smile...of the young woman 
(190. 8...9). ___ 

MtyT.O rT- P-ii 

ti|«T (Burrow). 
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i. to be difficult, to be easy : 

14. maratpir'karital, paka,.. .nilaiye, since the state is 
difficult to forget, O charioteer (42. 1.. .12), 

15. marutararku | ariya, they are difficult to reject 
(32, 6-7). 

16. koyarkaruntalaiye, leaves difficult to pluck (359,9). 

17. aruhcuram e\iya man ninakki, the difficult paths 
fare) only easy for thee (141, 7). Cf. also 352, 9.. ,10. 

j. to love: 

18. aufltJc’aual* | katolaj*, she* loves* her' (176, 3-4). 

19. ndtarkuk \ kd^al ceytal, to make love to the chieftain 
(268, 5-6). 


B. INDIRECT DATIVE 


1 . Dative proper.” 


1. ciruven kdkkai ... pe^aikku ... curakkun | ciruvi 
ndlal,the fidlal of small blossoms being given by the 
little white cormorant to the hen (31, 2-5). 

2. arumpini urunarkku veftatu kofatu, not giving 
that which is longed for to those who suffer from 
serious illness (136. 2). 

3. ko^uvdyppetaikku ] mutamutir vdrai katdnmln 
oyyum, the old heron gives sea-fish to the crooked- 
beaked female ('263, 6-7'). 

4. urarku ... makatkotai yetimta .. pente, O woman... 
who hast opposed to the gift of the daughter.. .to 
the chieftain (310. 4.. .51. 


5. walardppdrppirku...irai oyyum, giving plumage. 
to t he ungrown fledgeling (356, 5). 


** For the term dative, cf. Nanniit. s. 297 : when enumerating the 
Tunctions of dative. Nmmiil mentions at the first place the concept of dare. 
*o»a. Riving; further it mentions pnini, disagreement, enmity, nercci. agree- 
^ni, irie^^hip. takuti, fitness, otaL material. porhUu, cause, murai, kinship 
also Bcvhi. Grammatica htino^tamulica (ed. 19J7). §20®: “ 4^» Casus 
tu. . .corwpondet nostro dativo ": Pope HI, 5 60 : " Han pond kotai, pakai. 
taknti. mmtitam minalivavaiyam ", 
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note: In Narrinai 10, 6...8 the dative-proper-relation is 
expressed by taxeme of order and zero-allomorph: 
c6{ar.. paloiyan vel vayttu, the Chola, having given 
the lance to the Palaiyan.** 


2. Dative communicative (with verba dicendi et 

DECLARANDl). 


1. onTWii.. namakkena kurtn, if mother tells us 
that... (4, 5.. .6). 

2. kdnakandtark(u).. - kurin, if (I) say unto the chief 
of the forest (47, 6.. .7). 


3. uraiTnati.. .turaikHavorke, say thou... unto the 
chief (54, 8.. .11). 

4. makilnarkken. ..paruvaral ceppdtoyi, thou hast not 
said (about) my.. .affliction to the lover (70, 8.. .9). 

5. innatai .. nin iku{oikku unarttu, ‘declare such things 
to thy companion’ (71, 1...2). 

6. nin ] manaiyotku uraippal, I shall tell to thy wife 
(100, 6-7). 

7. am-malai kilavdrkku uraimati, tell to the chief of 
that hill (102, 7). 


8. enakku n\ uraiydydyinai, thou hast not told me 

(128, 3 ). , 

9. nam varavW • • .pv.]\anvuniyina kollo ... temoji- 
ydtkc-? the sign of our coming, did the "ows ^11 
(it) to the woman of sweet speech . (161, 8.. .12). 

10. kunra ndtan ... arumai tanakku 
mountain-chief is talking to himself about (thy) 

excellence (165, 5...6). „ , i. • - 

’ to whom shall I, being 

11. ydrkku nonturatkko yo^ne 

afflicted, tell? (211, !)• ____ 

______ rc:^u iccina adadi. the woman who gave 

M Cf. e.g. Tel. Mku a eirat. what will you give to 

me that book {Master): Rarji i will give them a reward 

the children (Burrow) : Kol. awm mam sia„ . 

(Emeneau). 


5 
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12. iuiyeuan mo\ikd yarie.. .aruhcuram munuiydrkki? 
what shall I say now to that one who left previously 
for the terrible desert ? (224, 8.. .11). 

13. natarku uraittal onto... antiaikkuraittal onro say¬ 
ing one thing to the lord.. .and saying one (other) 
thing to the mother (244, 5.. .7). 

14. annaikku.. velan uraikkum enpa, they say the god 
Velan speaks.. .to the mother (273, 4.. .5). 

15. irantdrkku [ en ni?oi uraiydy, thou didst not say 
about my state to him who went away (277, 11-12). 


Similarly the communicative dative is found in Narrinai 
236, 5; 263, 1...4; 291, 5; 426, 5; 376, 9; 389, 3 and 
296, 8-9.” 

It is necessary in this connection to draw attention to the fact that 
there are several instances of en-, to say, tell, utter, express (verbum direndi). 
havins the indirect object in the accusative. Out of four cases in Narrinai. 
in three the verb cn- is used in (he meaning **(o say (something) about 
somebody, to tell with regard to somebody, to say somebody to be so and 
so , cf. perumahi notanai varuum enroJc, .she said (about) the chief of 
the lof^ bil? that he was coming (65, 9) ; perunkaiar cerppanai | fftilalanunt 
enpa, they say (about) the chief of the big ocean that he is also a stranger 
(74, 5-6) ; mamalai nalanair canroy allai rnranam, we said (about) the 
chief of the lofty hill; thou art not an excellent one (365. 8-9). The last 
case, however, may be interpreted also: we said to the chief.. .etc. The 
construction rn- plus accu.sativc might be regarded as a sort of ellipse of 
a postposition meaning with regard to. concerning to, about (in New Ta. 
parri. kurittu etc., governing the accusative). On the other hand, the fourth 
instance, 38^. 3...7 ^definitely points to a different interpretation; annaiyum 
amnrntu nnkkinale. rnnaiyiim. . .enal kaval iniyenrole, mother looked as if 
plea.scd ai^ .vaid to me:...'(Let thee) guard now the mil/el-fieldWhich 
interpretation is right ? 

]* ** "Ot® *b3t en- as a verhiim dicendi with dative is not 

M att fouiw m our text. This, however, is only an argument cx silentio. 
However, in Kolami (cf. Emeneau. Kolami, A Dravidian Language, 1955. 
p. 119) the verb idd., tell, show, has a dative, “its direct object being either 
a direct quotation or some other noun not in the immediate construction 
the verb en-, say (so-and-so), has its object in the accusative. Emeneau 
gives one instance : lam ha-nun ennen, he said to his father, and refers to 
* '1^ ^is f«xts: contra is only one instance where en- is used 

with the dative : ma-.ialun ennen. he .said to his wife; according to Emeneau, 
this dative may be a mi-stake for the accusative”. The Kol. tarn ba-nuii 
ennen is in analogy with Early Old Ta. annaiyum.. .ennaiyum.. .enroie 
and mother.. .said.. .to me" (389, 7). 

According to a well-educated Tamil speaker, in New Ta. the verb en- is 
“‘o say so and so", its object being direct quota- 
wants to use an indirect object in the dative or with 
me suffix -Korn, he must use the verb col-, to tell, say : it is possible to 

but not avan avalukku ataiyenran "he 
connan ' ‘ '* ovo/itam) alai (or alaiyenru) 
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C. DATIVE COMMODI AND INCOMMODI 

This dative is expressive, broadly speaking, of an action or 
state which takes place or exists for the sake of somebody 
or something (both in the positive and negative sense). 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 


8 . 

9. 


10 . 


11 . 

12 . 


kum,i\in ... fcajii... matamdrku valciydkum, the 
kumi\-irmt becomes food for the female of the deer 
(6, 7.. .8). Similarly in 42, 4 .. .5. 
emakku nalan evand ? what good is (it) perhaps for 
us ? (45, 7). 

ydhkuc ceyvdnkol, malaikkilavdrkel what 

shall we do, O friend, to the mountain-chief? 
(51, 1...11). 

payaniraikkic eiutta vianinir, the crystal-clear water 
taken for the milk-giving herd of cows (92, 6). 
v^runtevan ceyko.. Amvialaikke ? what shall I do in 
return.. .to this rain ? (112, 1...9). 


ki\avi. ..nencirku emamdh chile, the speech...be¬ 
comes a little consolation for the heart (133, 11). 
dmai.. .aruncuran celuorkku.. .nilalakum, the omai- 
tree... becomes shade... to those who left for the 
terrible desert (137, 7...8). 

ulakirku dniydka, to become the support for the 


world (139, 1). 

maruntu piritu illai ydn urra noykke, there is no 
other remedy for the pain I have suffered (140, 11). 


irarkkena muyalum perarul nencamotu, with a 
eart full of grace trying for (the benefit of) others 


56, 8). . , , 

akku I emam dkum, we are safe (ht. to us safety 
:omes) (192, 11-12). 

tdlikku...kauvaiyakinratu, aiya, niy aruje, to 
- friend, O sir, thy ^ace became slander 

J7, 4...1). 
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13. ceval .. .pefaikku | iruncerru ayirai teriya, the cock, 
going to find small fish (in) black mud for the female 
(272, 1...5). 

14. innai dkutal takumd.. nin col nayantorkke ? is it 
right (that) thou art like this...to those who have 
desire after thy word ? (283, 5.. .9). 

15. kuvra ndtan Icenmai namakke | nanrol, since the 
love of the chief of the hills is good for us (285, 8-9). 

To quote further examples would mean to amass them ad 
nauseam. The Dative commodi is found also in Narrinai 
43, 80, 88, 94, 144, 174, 193, 194, 247, 252, 309, 322, 332, 3*73, 
all in all in 30 cases.*® 


§ 3. As far as the etymology of dative suffix is concerned, 
we are unfortunately able only to repeat Caldwell’s view, 
expressed a hundred years ago; “ The locative suffixes il 
and in can be explained ah infra ; but I doubt whether ku 
is capable of an ah infra explanation.” According to 
Caldwell there is a connection between the dative termina¬ 
tion -Icu, the formative of verbal nouns, and the sign of 
futurity, the common “root-idea” being that of “transi¬ 
tion ”. So far, all attempts to explain this suffix of dative 
have proved futile.*® A. Chandra Sekhar, Evolution oj 


un.i f“* of Ihe Drav. dative one of its typical 

and moit important functions, Cf. his Strut,urc... p. 17- ”Le dat« a 

desicne 5 58 <. 011 .. 1 ,. ’ ^ ®.,*j“‘*'*** P®'' f®*'* for the sake of ” et le 

1 Xd”* 

dative* -Til” iIt' y-.R®'"“wami Aiyar to connect the 
oaiive ku with an elementary Dravidian base ’’ kui. " hand “ make" 

datNc'^and*the”'lnll"'^A”*'" '1 '*** ^ooo'otion between the Dr. guttural 

fw^ it I cma nlv mlie" betw«n the 

nlhleice cxwe^d'^hT n '”■-5?’“*’*® presume that there had been some 

ori^n of the A daUve?^!^^^ Indo-Aryan. than vice verrn. The 

connected with uncerUin (it has been 

t^cn) is ol very ancient nrin !P 'V- *** onginal form may have 

occurrence in nrlv?Ln ® 1 P™''«‘f' on the one hand, by its 

me. M b» 1... „,roI 
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Malayalam (Poona, 1953), p. 75, footnote, writes : “ From 
a comparison of the dative endings in the principal Dravi- 
dian speeches, it is possible to suggest a proto-Dr. 
form*-ke.” This is a problem of historic and comparative 
investigation, which has not been the task of this study. 

Now,*our functional investigation results in the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: 

a. In contradistinction to the Indo-Aryan languages, 
especially to Hindi which prefers the genitive, Tamil uses 
the dative case very frequently. This rich use of dative in 
many different functions is obviously typical for Tamil, 
since it is met with in the earliest texts extant, and in New 
Tamil this use is even more variegated and rich. 

b. Most notable and numerous is the use of the dative 
as a case of commodity and incommodity (in the text of 
Narrinai in 30 cases). Often it is used also in communica¬ 
tive function (22 cases) and in different local relations. 

c. When asking after a certain basic idea, a “ root-idea ” 
of the Tamil dative, we reach the conclusion that it is, in 
an absolute majority of instances, the expression of an 
action which aims at something, being directed from 
somebody or something towards somebody or something 
else, the result of this action being often a change in the 
goal or in the actor. Thus, when compared e.g. with the 
locative or genitive in Tamil, it is a case with dynamic 
force, indicating motion, change, transition. 


[Note : For technical reasons the diacritical mart» have been omuud for 
wordi in other languages in the footnotes. The correct pronun¬ 
ciation of th«e words may be rtferred to the teat wliere the 
diacritical marks are tatroduced.] 



The Contents of Thesawalamai 

H. W. TAMBIAH. 

The origin and applicability of Thesawalamai were 
considered in the previous article. An attempt is made in 
this article to give in outline some of the topics dealt with 
by Thesawalamai. As observed earlier, the Thesawalamai 
does not apply to all persons who come under the group 
described as ‘ JafEna Tamils but only to those who regcird 
the Province of Jaffna as their permanent home or, to give 
them a legal designation, ‘ The Malabar Inhabitants of the 
Province of Jaffna It is to be noted, however, that, 
unlike in the past, the scope of Thesawalamai is much 
limited at the present time, for, even in the case of the 
‘ Malabar Inhabitants of the Province of Jaffna ’, the 
Thesawalamai operates only in certain matters. The rest 
of the fabric of the law, which governs them, is the general 
law of the land, which is to be found in enactments, prece¬ 
dents and those principles of Roman-Dutch Law and 
English Law, which the Ceylon Courts have adopted. 


The original law of Thesawalamai has been mutilated 
and truncated by legislation and altered by precedent. 
In order to understand the fundamental concepts of Thesa¬ 
walamai in its pristine purity, the earlier the source one 
delves into, the better will be the results. An attempt is 
made to present to the reader an epitome of some of the 
fundamental concepts of Thesawalamai. A fuller treatment 
of the contents of Thesawalamai is outside the scope of 
this article and the student is referred to a fuller treatise 
on this subject (see The Laws and Customs of the Tamils 
of Jaffna by H. W. Tambiah (1950) ; The Laws and Cus- 
tom 0 / Ihe Tamils of Ceylon by H. W. Tambiah (1954) 
and Thesawalamai by Muthukrishna). The Thesawala- 
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mai principally deals with topics such as slavery, caste, 
marriage, adoption, succession, servitude and contracts 
usually entered into are peculiar to an agricultural com¬ 
munity. These subjects will be dealt with in this order. 

The Law of Slaveby 

Slavery, an institution that was recognised in earlier 
mediaeval law, was well known to Thesawalamai. The laws 
of slavery known to Thesawalamai have many similarities 
to the laws of slavery as found in the jus gentium of Roman 
times, the Indian customary laws and the customary laws 
of the Kandyans. (For similarities between the Kandyan 
Law, Bengal Law and Indian Law see Origins of the Laws 
of the Kandyans by Dr. J. D. M. Derrett—University of 
Ceylon Review, p. 138). 

The Thesawalamai distinguished between slaves or 
adimakkal (< 5 (iijLD<sdS 6 fr) and servants of the family 
or kudimakkal (gi^LoaaBsfr). The barber, the dhoby 
and a host of other family servants whose presence was 
necessary in important social events among the Tamils, 
such as marriages and funerals, belong to the latter cate¬ 
gory. These were not slaves but were attached to parti¬ 
cular Vellala families who levied their dues in exchange 
for the services they rendered during customary obser¬ 
vances (i.e., at a wedding, the dhoby can throw a piece 
of cloth at any present which is sent by the neigh¬ 
bours and it becomes his property—a practice prevalent 
among the Tamils of Jaffna as well as the Kandyan Sin¬ 
halese. The barber also has his customary dues). 

Even the Pariah vAio had seen better days (The Para- 
yer, who had a pre-Dravidian origin, is even now referred 
to as the Adi-Dravida ^(rrrsSi-fflr), had important 

functions in ancient society and is still given an important 
place in Tamil society. The Pariah is given importance m 
certain matters, as a matter of right, perhaps in view of 
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his importance in pre-Dravidian times. Although the 
Paraya is regarded as belonging to one of the lowest rungs 
in the social ladder by reason of his caste, he is not con¬ 
sidered a slave among the Tamils. 

Slaves among the Tamils 

The Thesawalamai mentions only four kinds of slaves 
viz., the Kovias, the Chandars, the Nallavas and the Pallas. 

Kovias: 

The origin of Kovios is obscure as there is no caste of 
this description in South India. Sri S. Natesan is of the 
view that they are from the Telugu country where a caste 
of a similar name still exists. It is presumed that this 
caste originated in Jaffna. One view is (see Yalpana 
Vaipava Malai (2nd Edition) p. 57) that the word Kovia 
is derived from Koyilar (see Tamils and Ceylon by 
Sabaratnam (1958), which literally means ‘ servants of the 
temple’. Another view is (see Early Settlements in Jaffna 
by Sivananthan (1933) in Tamil) that the word is derived 
from Ko-ldayar (Ssir-gisnuuj-) which connotes that they 
were cowherds. A fourth view is that they were the en¬ 
slaved Sinhala Vellalas (among the Sinhalese the Gouias 
were also referred to as Goyas). In view of the extreme 
affection with which the Kovia is treated by the Vellala, 
and in the absence of any function connected with the 
temple or the tending of cattle, and in view of the close 
verbal resemblance between the words Kovia and 
Goviya, the better view appears to be that they were 
Sinhalese Govias. To this group was also added a number 
of children sold into slavery by Vellala families who were 
in impecunious circumstances. Thfe Thesawalamai Code. 
after stating that it will be a matter of difficulty to trace 
the original this caste, goes on to say, “ it is supposed that 
some of them were sold in ancient times by their parents 
or friends to others in need ” (see Thesawalamai Code— 
VII. p. 1). 
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The Chandars : 

The Chandars were few in number and some, accord¬ 
ing to the Thesawalamai Code, were registered as Koriias. 
During the British period, they became free and performed 
Government services by assisting in carrying palanquins 
and providing fodder to elephants belonging to the Govern¬ 
ment. The regulations affecting slavery, enacted during 
the early British regime, do not refer to the Chandars as 
slaves for the reason that, during the British regime, they 
had ceased to be slaves. 


The Nallavas : 

It is surmised that the Nallavas were the remnants of 
the archers brought by the Tamil Kings according to one 
view. According to another view, they were the Namhies 
who displaced the Shancrs who took up the occupation 
of climbing palm trees in Ceylon. They were called Nalla- 
vars since Nalluva (ij6(25®j) in Tamil means to climb 
(see Yalpana Vaipava Malai, p. 56). The Thesawalamai 
Code says that “ from their origin, the Nallavas were slaves 
unless the masters through compassion emancipated them. 


The Pallas : 

The Pallas were the family labourers who accom¬ 
panied their Vellala masters. In India too, this caste is 
found (see Races avd Tribes in India by Thurston). 


The Rights and Duties of Masters 

Thesawalamai records some of the rights of the masters 
over their slaves. The master could exact service from hjs 
slave free of remimeration. He could delegate his slave 
to perform services due from him to the Government. He 
had proprietary right over his slave, and this right even 
extended at one time to the taking of the life of his slave 
or inflicting any type of corporal punishment or imprison¬ 
ment. He had the right to control the marriage of his slave 

6 
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and the power to appropriate his children if both the 
parents were his slaves, but if a female slave married 
another’s male slave, the master of the male slave had the 
right to appropriate one male child (see The Thesawalamai 
Code VIII (4)-1901— Legislative Enactments, Vol. 1, p. 24). 

The master’s undoubted right to the slave’s property 
is recognised by the fact that although the slave was 
allowed to possess property, the moment he was sold to 
another, the master had the right to appropriate his pro¬ 
perty. Further, it is stated in the Thesawalamai Code, that 
when a slave girl was sold, she lost her right to her parents’ 
property, as she belonged to the parent’s master, (see 
Section VIII (69) of the Thesawalamai Code). 

The master also had the right to inherit the slave’s 
property, if tht brothers and sisters of the deceased slave 
were sold to others, but if they belonged to the same master 
they were permitted to possess such properties (sec Thesa¬ 
walamai Code 1(5)-1901 Legislative Enactments, Vol. 1, 
p. 24). 

The Thesawalamai Code states as follows ; —“ If a 
Nnllana or Palla slave lived apart from the master, the 
latter had the right to exact an yearly toll of 4 Fanams ” 
(A Dutch coin equivalent to 6 cents). 

The Duties of Masters 

The master had a number of duties towards his slave. 
He had to maintain his slave and his family in times of 
need and defray the expenses incurred by the female 
slave at her confinement. The Nallava and Palla slaves 
were allowed to pawn their children, but the children of 
Kovias and Chandars could not be pawned. 

Methods of Enslavement 

A person became a slave by being born as the child 
of a slave, by purchase, gift or inheritance and sometimes 
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by recall into slavery due to insolent conduct alter emanci¬ 
pation. 

A slave could become free by emancipation. The 
Dutch and the British passed various regulations which 
enabled slaves to get their freedom, but few took advantage 
of this position. 


Emancipation 

If a man, who had no children, wanted to emancipate 
his slave, he had to announce this fact publicly and those 
who had a claim on the slave were allowed to object. If 
he wished to emancipate his wife’s slave he had to get the 
consent of his wife’s relations. But a couple who had 
children could emancipate their slaves at pleasure. 


Succession 


A man could, at pleasure, emancipate the child by his 
female slave. When an emancipated child died without 
issue, his property devolved only on his emancipated 
brothers and sisters who were related to him on the 
mother’s side. If there were no such brothers and sisters 
to succeed him, the legitimate children of his father only 
inherited his property. But property gifted to any one of 
the emancipated slaves went to the source from which it 
came The preference of the emancipated uterine brother 
and sister and the recognition of the legitimate children 
of his father as heirs in certain contingencies illustrate the 
existence side by side of the customs of matrilineal and 
patrilineal society. 


Statutory Changes 

The Dutch, by a series of regulations found in the Old 
Statutes of Batavia, legislated on slavery. Dicing the 
early British regime, legislation was passed to mitigate the 
rigours of slavery. Finally, chiefly through the efforts of 
Sh Alexander Johnstone, slavery was abolished in Ceylon 

in 1844. 
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Caste 

Closely liriked with slavery is the institution of caste. 
There were many customs recorded in the Thesawalamai 
to regulate the relations between the various castes (For 
description of the Tamil caste system see Caste System in 
Jaffna — Laics and Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna by 
H. W. Tambiah). But it is not necessary to deal with 
these matters in view of the fact that the caste system has 
no legal consequences today. 

Marriage 

The Tamil Customary Laws regulate the customary 
form of marriages. For a valid marriage under the Thesa¬ 
walamai, there should be: 

(a) the consent of the parents, or, if the parents are 
dead, of their guardians. 

(b) the attainment of the age of maturity. 

(c) the requirement that the bride and bridegroom 
should be of the same caste. 

(d) the necessary ceremonies. 

The General Marriage Ordinance which regulates (a) 
and (b) contains no prohibition against inter-caste mar¬ 
riages. 

So far as the ceremonies are concerned the statute is 
silent, and customary marriages among the Hindu Tamils 
are still recognised. (See Thiagarajah vs. Kurukal, 1923 
(25 N.L R., 89). Strict monogamy is now enforced by this 
statute. 

Marriage is as much a sacred institution among the 
Tamils as in the Aryan society. In the time of Manu, 
marriage was an institution of great fluidity. “ The cele¬ 
brated eight ‘ forms of marriage says Dr. J. D. M. Derrett 
(The origins of the Laws of the Kandyans by J. D. M. Der- 
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rctt, Vol. XIV. University of Ceylon Review) “was an 
attempt to regulate different methods of contracting mar¬ 
riage, all of which were undoubtedly in use in ancient 
times, mostly among the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India.” 


The formal type of marriage among the Tamils was 
simple and devoid of religious rites (see History of South 
India by Nilakanta Sastri). The same is true of 
Kandyan marriages (Hayley on Kandyan Law, p. 174). 
The ceremonies among the ancient Tamils varied, but in 
the main consisted of the tying of a necklace, called tali 
by the bridegroom, the present of a cloth to the bride 
(kurai). These ceremonies are performed in the presence 
of the relations, the barber, and the washerman and is fol¬ 
lowed by the giving of a feast. (See Laws and Customs of 
the Tamils of Ceylon by H. W. Tambiah for the marriage 
ceremonies among the Vannias, Mukkawas and Purmas 
and the Vellala Tamils). The Thesawalamai too recognized 
these ceremonies as sufficient. In modern times these 
rights are the only ones observed among the poorer class 
of Vellalas and the lower castes. In some marriages, 
Ganesha, the God of Nuptials, is invoked by a simple cere¬ 
mony performed by the elders. The ceremony consists of 
the planting of a piece of kusa grass in a ball of cowdung 
and invoking the blessings of this deity. (See Laws and 
Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna by H. W. Tambiah, p. 107). 


Among the Vellalas, these ceremonies were the only 
ones observed at one time (See Report of the Coimnissions 
regarding the Marriage Ceremonies. Muttukrishna on 
Thesawalamai, p. 180 & 190). In modern times elaborate 
ceremonies prescribed by Dharmasastras are .performed. 
These simple ceremonies are very similar to those of th.e 
Malabars of the South-West Coast of India. Samhandam 
is the term used even today to designate the naatrunonial 
alliance in Jaffna. Samhandam is the formal ^rnage 
known to the Malabars of the South Western Coast of 
India. The more elaborate form, Vtvaha practised 
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today is a more recent innovation by Brahminical priest¬ 
craft. 

Superimposed on these simple marriage customs des¬ 
cribed earlier are the Aryan rites performed when Vellalas 
of the richer and middle class marry. (For an account of 
the ceremony according to Brahminical rites, see Laws and 
Customs of the Tamils of Jaffna by H. W. Tambiah, p. 107 
et. seq.). As the late Mr. V. Coomaraswamy observes 
{Hindu Organ of 3-8-1933, p. 4) many of these Brahminical 
ceremonies can be traced to Aryan influence and were 
brought by the later stream of Tamils. 

The Homam ceremony, the rites connected with the 
gift of the virgin (kannika thanam), the six kinds of gifts, 
and the elaborate rites accompanied by the recital of San¬ 
skrit slokas are Aryan rites superimposed on the simple 
nuptial ceremonies known to the Tamils, namely, the tying 
of the tali, the gift of ‘ cloth ’ kurai and the feasting 
of relations. 

In the kumpiddatte gifts by the mother of the bride¬ 
groom and his relations when the bride arrives at the 
bridegroom’s house after the urualam ceremony, one sees 
the ancient concept of the purchase of a bride. A ceremony 
known as vasatpaddy sudandaram was found among the 
Chettiars of Colombo. The vasatpaddy sudandaram (a 
price which the bridegroom pays to the bride’s cross cousin 
at the doorway) emphasizes the preferential right of the 
cross cousins to marry his uncle’s daughter in Tamil society, 
and the purchase of this right by the bridegroom. 

Infant marriages were recognised among the Tamils of 
Jaffna and are reminiscent of the tali kattu kalyanam 
of the Malabars. These and many other social customs 
remind the Jaffna Tamil of his connection with Malabar 
in the dim past. 

Polygamy was recognised in Thesawalamai till it was 
abolished by statute. Polyandry, prevalent among the 
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Kandyans, is not recorded in the Thesawalamai, although 
among the Mukkuwas of Ceylon it was a well-established 
institution. Hence in ancient Tamil society both polyandry 
and polygamy were practised. The consent of the parents 
was essential to the marriage of a child. Although no 
particular age at which a valid marriage could be contracted 
was required, a girl, who had attained puberty (the usual 
age is 13 when a girl attains puberty) was considered com¬ 
petent to marry. Child marriages before this age were 
recognised under the old Thesawalamai. In such cases the 
husband acted as guardian to the bride in the marriage 
ceremonies. 


Marital Rights 


The Tamil customary law recognised the economic 
independence of women. Her dowry property, gifts 
received by her and property inherited by her were her 
separate property. In this respect the customary laws of 
the Tamils are superior to some of the texts of the Dhamia- 
sastras which were reluctant to recognise the separate 
property of the wife. 


Under the old Thesawalamai, on marriage, the wife 
.passed into the guardianship of her husband. The husband 
managed his wife’s property and the jointly acquired pro¬ 
perty. She could not alienate her properties without the 
consent of her husband during coverture- The Matrimonial 


Rights Inheritance Ordinance (Jaffna) created separate 
property, such as her paraphernalia, jewels and moneys due 
to her on insurance policies, and gave her the right of dis¬ 
position of her movables without the interference of her 
husband. The written consent of her husband is even now 
necessary for her to alienate her immovable property. The 
Matrimonial Rights Inheritance (Jaffna) Amending Act of 
1947 gave her further rights by recognizing the property 
she acquired in her name as her property which she could 
dispose of by last will without the written consent of her 
husband. It also gave her further rights of succession by 
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recognizing her as an heir to half the acquired property 
of the husband. But at the same time it took away her 
previous right to half the acquired estate bought by her 
husband. Like a minor she has to be assisted in Court by 
her husband. This state of dependency is not warranted 
by the present state of social advancement and Law reform 
is needed to improve her position. 

Divorce 

Derrett says that “ since the Dharmasastra of medieval 
times has followed the texts of Manu which apparently 
deny the validity of divorce (.see Manu IX, p. 46, 101) it 
is generally believed that the Hindu Law, as such, knew 
no such thing as divorce until it was introduced by statute. 
This is a distorted view. A careful perusal of Manu 
and of Narada and the legal portions of Kautilia reveal 
that Ihe wide.st liberty prevailed in classical times, and 
the Dharmasastra was shouldering a heavy task in attempt¬ 
ing to reform society. While successfully bringing the 
public to believe that ceremonies were necessary to con¬ 
stitute a valid marriage, it has not succeeded in persuading 
Hindus that divorce was immoral ”. In examining the 
cu.stomary laws of the Tamils of Ceylon and their Kandyan 
brethren one sees the force of Derrett’s views. 

Among the Mukkuwas and Wannias of Ceylon, the 
wide.st liberty to divorce one’s wife existed. Mere sepa¬ 
ration was sufficient without any further ceremony to 
effect a divorce. The Wannias often lived with others’ 
wives. The only penalty for this libidinous liberty was a 
.small fine. The Thesawalamai itself provides no ceremo¬ 
nies for a divorce and speaks of a separation of the pro¬ 
perty when the wife or husband lives apart and contem¬ 
plates remarrying. (Then. Code. Part IV. Section 1 and 
Part 1. Section 10.1 The recognit’on of polygamy placed 
no restraint on husbands getting remarried. Christian 
dogmas have permeated the Dutch compilation of the 
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Thesawalamai Code and hence the absence of any provi¬ 
sion that a woman divorced by her husband without 
formality could contract a legal marriage. But when one 
examines the Customary Laws of the Tamils of Ceylon, 
one is forced to the conclusion that in Tamil society a 
divorced woman was not prevented from marrying a second 
time. The Thesawalamai permits the remarriage of 
widows. 

But when she remarried, she had to give up her right 
to the hereditary property and half the acquired pro¬ 
perty of her husband in favour of her children. (Thes. 
Code, Part 1, Sections 9 and 10). The restraint placed on 
the remarriage of a widow in Hindu Law in some of the 
texts of the Dharmasastras is traceable to Aryan influences. 


Adoption 

Adoption was recognized both by archaic and mature 
systems of law. By adoption a child becomes a member 
of the adopting parent’s family acquiring certain rights of 
succession Sir Henry Maine s theory (see Ancient Law 
by Sir Henry Maine) that adoption was recognized only in 
societies where testamentary disposition was not known is 
not universally true. Adoption was recognized by the 
Customary Laws of the Tamils and the Kandyan Law. On 
first impressions the Law of Adoption in Thesawalamai and 
in the Dharmasastras are so unlike that any historical 
connection between them might be denied outright In 
this connection it may be apposite to cite the words of 
Dr Derrett. In dealing with the Kandyan Law of Adop¬ 
tion he says (Origins of the Laws of the Kandyans 
Vol. XIV. University of Ceylon Rewew, p- 119) • O 
again appearance is misleading. Just as m the realm o 
marriage the Dharmasastras attempted, ^Vlth the sam 
success® to purify and refashion 

the realm of adoption the classical texts ™ 

material of the customary law^ ‘^'■‘’The 
created out of it an institution which be sahg ng 

10 the religious, as well as the sentimental and acquisitive 

7 
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instincts of the docile public.” In Thesawalamai and other 
customary laws of the Tamils of Ceylon, adoption is secular 
and uninfluenced by the recondite mysteries of the 
Dharmasastras. 

In Thesawalamai not only a childless man but also a 
man with children can adopt. (Thes- Code). Not only a 
man but even a woman can adopt (Thes. Code). Daugh¬ 
ters as well a.s sons can be adopted. The adoption may 
take place even after a child attains puberty. (Thes. Code). 
The adoptive child acquires no rights of succession to the 
relations of the adopter. In all these respects, the Thesa¬ 
walamai has much in common with the Kandyan Law, 
(Sec Hayley on Kandyan La\o, Modder on Kandyan Law) 
hut dificrs from the Dharmasastras. Under the Dharma- 
.sa.stras the adoptive parent mu.sl be childless (Kane. Ill, 
063). A wife or widow can onl}' adopt as representative 
of the husband (Kane, III, 668 et. scq.). Only one person 
could be adopted (Kane, III, 674-875). Adoption .should 
take place before the child attains maturity or is married 
(Ibid., 679-681). Not one of these requirements is found 
in Thesawalamai. 

The d«/ta/<'(i only adopted son allowed according to 
medieval texts, is in every relevant respect regarded as the 
tnie son of the adopting parent for purposes of adoption. 
Further the Dharmasastras did not permit the only son or 
an eldest son to be adopted. The Thesawalamai differed 
from lhc.se rules of Dharmasastra. It even favoured an 
adopted son and adopted daughter getting married. (Thes. 
Code). The adoption by a man or woman under the Indian 
Customary Law is to provide an heir, but under the law 
of the Dharmasastras the object is to provide a son who 
will perform the religious funeral rites. The custom of a 
woman to adopt on her own right though recognized by the 
Mithila School of Hindu juri.sprudence. (Mayne, 278, et. 
seq.) is denied in modern times in most parts of India 
(Derrctt Ibid., page 120). Such a custom is found among 
the TamilsPondicherry fSrg. Avis, 144) and in Ceylon. 
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Ceremonies observed during adoption 

A simple but colourful ceremony was observed among 
the Tamils in adopting a person. In Thesawalamai the 
ceremony consisted of drinking saffron water by the person 
who wished to adopt, after the person to be adopted and 
the relations of the adopting parent had dipped their 
fingers to signify their consent. Among the Colombo 
Chetties and Tamils of Puttalam, a similar ceremony was 
performed and the adopted child was called vianchall neer 
pillai (ui(gfffirr iSsfrSstr) literally “ saffron water child ”. 

Rights of succession of the adoptee and adoptor 

Analogous to the adopiio pleria and the adoptio minus 
plena in Roman Law, (See Buckland’s Text Book on Roman 
Law, pp. 122-123) the Thesawalamai recognized two types 
of adoption. Adoption could be by both the adopting- 
parents when both of them drank the saffron water. This 
type of adoption made the adopted child a new member of 
the adopting parents’ family and his ties with his natural 
parents got severed. Such a child inherited equally with 
the children of the adopting parents and ceased to have 
rights of inheritance in his natural parents’ family. There 
could be partial adoption, as where the adopting father 
alone drank saffron water. In such cases, the child had 
rights of inheritance to his natural mother’s property. On 
the other hand if the adopting mother alone drank the 
saffron water, the child retained his rights of succession to 
his natural father’s property. (Laws ond Customs of the 
Tamils of Jaffna by H. W. Tambiah, p. 134, et. seq.) 

The consent of the close relations was also insisted 
upon to constitute a valid adoption. The consent was signi¬ 
fied by the relations dipping their fingers into the saffron 
water. If any relation did not consent, then such a person 
did not lose his rights as heir to the adopting parent to 
inherit the particular share that would have gone to him 
on the death of that parent. 
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Chakce of caste 

Under the Law of Thesawalamai the adopted child took 
the caste of the adopting father. If she was a girl she took 
the caste of her adopting father, but her children belonged 
to the caste of her own husband. 

Law of Adoption obsolete 

With the recognition of the Law of testamentary dis¬ 
position, the necessity for adoption ceased and became 
obsolete, although the statutory provisions governing it 
existed on the statute book for some time (See Report of 
the Thesawalamai Commission —Sessional Paper No. 3 of 
1930). The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance 
Ordinance makes no provision for the succession of adopted 
children and this gave the coup de grace to an already 
moribund institution. In Ceylon, a general statute dealing 
with adoption of children applicable to all persons who 
are domiciled in Ceylon was passed in 1941. Adoption 
under the statute has its own incidents and is applicable 
to all persons in Ceylon and is not governed by the Thesa¬ 
walamai. 


Guardianship 

The Thesawalamai recognizes the father, and on his 
death, the mother, as the guardian pf the child, so long 
as they did not contract a second marriage. 

When the father remarries, the custody of the children 
has to be handed over to the maternal grand-parents of 
the child, who are empowered to give as dowry to the female 
children their mother’s separate property and half 
of the acquired property of the mother. (Thes. Code). 
Interpreting these provisions, the Supreme Court held in 
Ambalavanar vs. Ponnamma that these provisions of the 
Thesawalamai Code were not imperative but merely 
set out a convenient arrangement. It is submitted with 
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respect that the ruling in Ambalavanar vs. Ponnamma 
(1941, 42 N.L.R., 289) does not correctly set out the law 
of guardianship in Tijesawalamai. The law on this point 
is more correctly set out in Theivannpillai vs. Ponniah 
(1914, 17 N.L.R., 437) and Kanapathipillai vs. Sivokolunthu 
(1911, 14 N.L.R., 4841). These cases decided that the 
provisions of the Thesawalamai Code regulate the Law of 
Guardianship. The Kandyan Law adopted a similar rule 
(Hayley on Kandyan Law). Although this topic was not 
developed by the Dharmasastras, Indian Customary Law 
adopted a similar rule. In giving reasons for this prefe¬ 
rential treatment to the mother’s parents Dr. Derrett is 
of the view that if the property remained with the father’s 
brothers it would be extremely difficult for the child to 
assert his rights {Origins of Kandyan Law—University 
Revieiv, Ibid., p. 124). 


Parent and child 


In Thesawalamai, the Kandyan Law and the Indian 
Customary Law, the sons are under obligation to pay the 
father’s debts—a provision which is now obsolete. Tamil 
Customary Law made it incumbent on a son to honour his 
father’s debt. It is submitted that the Dharmasastras 
adopted this rule from the Indian Customary Law. If the 
property was given to a child on a promise to support the 
parents, he has to support the aged parents who gave the 
property ; in default the parents could retake the gift. 


The obligation of the father to support his legitimate 
and illegitimate children is now governed by a genera 
statute, the Maintenance Ordinance, which applies to a 
domiciled in Ceylon. A woman governed by Thesa¬ 
walamai and who is in possession of her 
estate is bound to maintain her children by statute (In 
oTl of mi) The obligation of the children to support 
the aged parents is now not based on Thesawalamai but on 
the Roman Dutch Law. 
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The Law of Property 

The different kinds of property 
known to Thesawalamai 

The Thesawalamai distinguished between hereditai-y 
property brought by the husband known as muduisam 
and dowry property brought by the wife known 
as vhidanam and acquired property known as 

theddiatheddam 

On the death of the father, his hereditary property 
descended only to his sons. The daughters were given 
dowry only from the dowry property of the wife and the 
acquired property was divided among all the children 
equally {Thesawalamai Code I, 1). But, in Portuguese 
times, on the " orders of the King of Portugal, during the 
time of Don Philip Mascarenha, among the many altera¬ 
tions that were made affecting Thesawalamai, a daughter 
could be given dowry out of any property, irrespective of 
whether is was mudusam dowry of the mother or 
acquisitions.” 

Dowry or Chidanam: 

The institution of dowry is deeply rooted in Jaffna 
society. The duty of providing a dowry to a daughter is 
cast on the parents and, failing the parents, on the brothers, 
sisters and close relatives. The dowry consists of im¬ 
movables, movables, cash or jewellery, as the case may be, 
and it is a substantial endowment to the daughter. Its 
characteristics are more akin to the settlements made by 
the kamavan, in Malabar, to his daughters when they 
are married, and have very little similarity to the stri- 
dhana known to the Dharmasastras. 

The genesis of stridhana (woman’s property) could 
be traced to Vedic literature. The wedding hymn in the 
Rig Veda (X. 85) speaks of gifts being sent along with the 
bride. From the works of Manu (VIII 416) and other text 
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writers, the property owned by women consist of presents 
made at the marriage, such as ornaments, costly dresses and 
household articles (Kane, HI, 771). 

Gautama does not define or describe Stridhana. 
Kautilia (Kane III, 2, p. 152) defines it as “ means of sub¬ 
sistence and what could be tied to the body, i.e., ornaments 
and jewellery Although stridhana literally means 
woman’s property, in ancient Smrthi works, the term is 
restricted to special kinds of property given to a woman 
on certain occasions. 

Manu describes stridhana as what was given 
before the nuptial fire, in the bridal procession, in token of 
love, received from her father, mother and brother. He 
called it the sixfold property of the woman (Manu IX, 194). 
Manu also speaks of another form of stridhana, the subse¬ 
quent gift (ibid., IX, 195j. Several other Smrthi writers 
have expressed various other views on stridhana. Katayana 
gives an elaborate account of stridhana and includes, 
within the ambit of this concept, gifts given by the father- 
in-law. Apart from the apparent similarity in name, the 
chedanam in Thesawalamai, has very few characteristics 
in common with the stridhana of Hindu Law (Mayne, 


10th Ed.). 

The Dharmasastras started with the principle that a 
woman could not hold property and gradually ameliorated 
her condition by recognising certain species of property os 
her own, whereas the Thesawalamai recognised the 
right of a woman to own dowry property and cast both 
moral and legal obligations on the males to provide the 

dowry. 

Writers ot eminence have traced the origin of che- 
d„na to the practice prevalent in 

who is the ^ daughter and thus* creating 

marriage settlement for ^ <*^“f 

separate tanosti illotm. ' ' " i„„,inued this oractice 

Who came from the Malabar coast conun 

in Jaffna. This view cannot be considered to be fa..<r.tuL 
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Urumai Propertv 

Property inherited by a person not through his direct 
ancestors, but through collaterals and other relations, is 
called urumai (e_0s»u3). Again, urumai property may 
be derived from the maternal or paternal side. 

Theddiatheddam or Acquired Property ; 

Theddiatheddam or acquired property under the 
old Thesawalamai consists of profits during the marriage. 
The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance Ordinance 
gives it a twofold definition. It divides such property into ; 
(a) property acquired for valuable consideration during 
the subsistence of the marriage ; and (b) profits arising 
from the separate properties of either spouse during the 
subsistence of the marriage. 

This definition, although intended to restate the old 
Thesawalamai, brought about curious results as a result of 
judicial interpretation. The originjil interpretation which 
was given to the first limb of the definition was that it com¬ 
prised of property acquired for valuable consideration and 
did not include conversion of other kinds of property such as 
mudusam or chedanam, into immovables or cash, as the 
case may be. (See Nalliah vs. Ponnama, 22, N.L.R., 198). 
But in Avitchy Chettiar vs. Rasamma (35, N.L.R., 313), the 
Divisional Bench of the Supreme Court took the view that 
when an immovable property is bought with the cash dowry 
of the wife it acquired the character of theddiatheddam 
since it is property acquired for valuable consideration 
during the subsistence of the marriage and thus satisfied 
all the requirements of the first limb of the definition. 

This decision caused great alarm among the people of 
Jaffna and a Commission was appointed by the Government 
whose function, inter alia, was to draft a new definition of 
theddiatheddam. The Commission, after many years of 
deliberation, produced their report and suggested an 
amendment ot,the law so as to abrogate the rule laid down 
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in Avitchy Chettiar’s case and restored the old view that 
property did not change its character by conversion. 
The Thesawalamai Amending Ordinance of 1947 was passed 
giving effect to the recommendations of the Commission. 
This Ordinance repealed Sections 19 and 20 of. the principal 
Ordinance and substituted a new definition of ‘ theddlathed* 
dam ’ as follows :—No property other than the following 
shall be deemed to be the theddiatheddam of a spouse : ’* 

(a) property acquired by that spouse during the 
subsistence of the marriage for valuable consideration, such 
consideration not forming or representing any part of tM 
separate estate of that spouse. 

(b) profits arising during the subsistence of the 
marriage from the separate estate of that spouse. 


Under the old Thesawalamai, the nature of the interest 
which a spouse had when the property was bought in the 
name of the other spouse was a matter of doubt. The 
decisions of the court developed on two lines. One view 
was that both were equal owners. The other view was 
that the spouse in whose name the property was bought, 
was the legal owner, the other spouse has an equitable 
interest in half, which crystallized into legal ov^ship on 
death or divorce. The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and 
heriuiioe Ordinance made the spnuae in 
property waa bought the legal owner at ^ 
stated, that on death, divorce or a 

of court, the half share separated and each spot ^ had t he 

ri?i^^;rhrnrr:n^^t9^ 

he could .wore 

a bona fide purchaser bou^t i ^ ^ 

lost title to her half and the only remedy she nad, wa. 

sue her husband for compensation. 
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The JafEna society underwent a metamorphosis in 
course of time. Many people ceased to follow the agricul¬ 
tural pursuits of their forefathers and took up to intellectual 
vocations and business. There was a growing feeling that 
the old concept of Thesawalamai which gave half share 
to the woman of the property acquired by the husband 
for valuable consideration during coverture should be dis¬ 
carded in view of the changed conditions. Before the 
Thesawalamai Commission, many witnesses stated that 
recognition of the wife’s half share in the iheddiatheddam, 
although it suited an agricultural economy when both the 
husband and the wife toiled and earned their living by the 
sweat of their brow, was thoroughly unsuited as the wife 
contributes little or nothing to the acquisition of wealth 
by her husband. Hence, they said that legislation should 
be enacted to make only that spouse in whose name 
the property is acquired the sole owner of the theddia- 
theddam, but, on intestacy, half share of it should 
devolve on the surviving spouse. Ordinance No. 58 
of 1947 gave effect to these recommendations. This Ord>- 
nance, however, is not retrospective, and applies to all 
iheddiatheddam property acquired cifter September 1947 
by persons governed by Thesawalamai. In spite of its 
obscurity, the effect of this legislation, inter alia, is to make 
the spouse in whose name the theddiatheddam property 
is bought both legal and equitable owner and to make the 
other spouse a legal heir to half of the acquired property 
on death, if no disposition inter vivos of such property 
has taken place by the spouse in whose name the property 
is acquu’ed. 


Testamentary Disposition 

Testamentary disposition was not known to Thesa¬ 
walamai. The Putch introduced it and the English deve¬ 
loped it and it became an institution used in Jaffna as well 
as in other parts of Ceylon. 
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The RtJLES of-Intestate Succession in Thesawalamai 

The Thesawalamai mainly dealt with the rules cf 
intestate succession. In approaching the subject one must 
consider three periods. The law of intestate succession of 
those who died before 1911 was governed by the rules of 
succession contained in the Thesawalarruii Code, the prin¬ 
ciples of law developed by the Courts by analogy and the 
rules of Roman Dutch Law which were applied in case of 
casus omissus. Some of the rules of intestate succession 
in the Thesawalamai Code are obsolete yet others are so 
obscure that one of the eminent judges referred to these 
rules as “ a wilderness of single instances ” (per Pereira, J. 
in Chellappah vs. Kanapathy, 17 N.L.R., 295). 

The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance 
Ordinance 1 of 1911 


The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance Ordi¬ 
nance was passed in 1911 to reform the law of intestate 
succession and to create separate property for the wife in 
certain types of property. The last part of the Ordinance, 
following the analogous provision of the Matrimonial Rights 
and Inheritance Ordinance (which itself was based on the 
English Common Law, as it then stood), regards the wife 
as the owner of her jewels, paraphernalia and insurance 
effected in her name. It gives her the power to dispose of 
movables at her will, but requires the written consent of 
her husband for a declaration of immovable property in 
her name. Alienation is a generic term including leasing, 
mortgaging and creating other interests in land. It also 
creates new rules of intestate succession which wiU be 
dealt with later. 


The scope of the amending Ordinance 58 of 1947 has 
already been discussed. For the purpose of the law of 
inheritance, it gives a new definition of theddiatheddam 
and makes the spouse, in whose name the property is 
acquired, the full owner and makes the spouse a legal heir 

to such half. 
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The Rules of Inheritance before 1911 

The rules of inheritance before 1911 are to be found 
in the scanty provisions of the Thesawcdamai Code, a few 
decisions found in Muttukrishna’s work and in the law 
reports. In the absence of clear principles which could be 
deduced from the rules of Thesawalamai, the Roman- 
Dutch Law is resorted to as the residuary law of the 
country. 

Under the old Tjjesawalamai the property, belongs to 
the family. The father has the right to administer the 
family property during the subsistence of the marriage. On ’ 
the father’s death, his hereditary property and half of the 
acquired property (subject to the obligations of payment of 
debts) devolves on his male children and undowried daugh¬ 
ters. The dowried daughters, like the diga married 
daughters under the Kandyan Law are excluded from 
inheritance. On the mother’s death, the dowry property 
and half of the theddiatheddam devolves on her children, 
the married daughters being excluded. But the father has 
the right to the usufruct of the property till he marries a 
second time. The mother has a similar right over her dead 
husband’s acquired property and half of the acquired 
property. 


The Devolution of Ubumai 

As we have seen earlier, property descending from an 
ancestor was known as muduswin. The property devolving 
from collaterals and others, on the other hand, was known 
as uru^i property. The rules of devolution governing 
urumai property are complicated, but two fundamental 
rules could be observed. Firstly, females succeeded 
females and males succeeded males, and secondly, the rule 

is that the property reverts to the side from which it 
came. 

If a married daughter dies, her dowry devolved on the 
other married sisters and the female descendants of her 
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children. Even if an unmarried sister dies, her property 
devolves on her sister or sisters to the exclusion of the 
brothers. Similar rules existed in the Maiumakattayam 
Law. When one tavasti illam is extinct, the property be¬ 
longing to the family unit is inherited by the other tovosti 
iZIams. The brother’s .property descended to the other 
brothers to the exclusion of the sisters—a rule of patriliny 
preserved in Thesawalamai. 

In view of the rule that property reverts to the side 
from which it came, the father, in ho event, succeeds to 
the property of a child derived from his mother’s side 
when the intestate has mother’s relatives surviving him. 
The father retains his own hereditary property and his half 
share of the acquired property unless, due to age or 
infirmity, he divides it among the children on a promise 
of support by the children (T 12). If the children do not 
honour the promise, the father can get back the property 
given. 


The Rules of Inheritance under the Jaffna MatrI' 
MONiAL Rights and Inheritance Ordinance 
No. 1 OF 1911 


The Jaffna Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance Ordi¬ 
nance lays down statutory rules of succession to persons 
governed by the Thesawalamai and who are unmarried and 
die after the Ordinance came into operation. It further 
applies to males who were governed by the Thesawalamai 
and who are married after the Ordinance came into 
operation and during the subsistence of the m^iage. A 
woman who marries a person not governed by Thesawala¬ 
mai is not governed by it during coverture although, before 
her marriage, she was governed by it. 


Property is broadly divided into ‘father’s side pro¬ 
perty ’ md ‘ mother’s side property ’. Either type of pro¬ 
perty may devolve on the death of an ancestor. Such 
property, as already stated is called mudusam. If t^ 
pro^rty devolves from any other relative it is called 
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urumai. Property received by any person in rtuidMsam, 
urwnai, dowry or under a will, as a legatee, donation or 
any other manner, other than for pecuniary consideration 
from a father or any of his ascendants or any of his colla¬ 
terals, is designated “father’s side property” (17). Pro¬ 
perty derived from the mother’s relatives in similar ways 
is called “ mother’s side property 

Subject to the surviving spouse’s right to usufruct of 
the property of the deceased spouse during the minority 
and unmarried state of the children, the brder of succession 
is descendants, ascendants and collaterals. Different rules 
of succession are prescribed for ‘ father’s side property ’ and 
one half of the remainder of the estate and ‘ mother’s side 
property ’ and one half of- the remainder of the estate. 
The children took their share per capita, but the children’s 
children took it per stirps. All relations of equal degree 
shared the inheritance equally. The object of the statute 
is to make the relations of the father, heirs of the ‘ father’s 
side property ’ and the relations of the mother, the heirs of 
the ‘ mother’s side property ’ in the absence of children. 

On the failure of kindred on the mother’s side the pro¬ 
perty derived from such source devolves on the father’s 
kindred in the same order, and v'ce versa, on the failure of 
the father’s kindred on the father’s side, the property 
derived from that side goes to the kindred on the mothe? ’s 
side. In the absence of any heirs, the surviving spouse is 
made an heir to the whole of the deceased spouse’s property. 
If there is no surviving spouse, the property escheats to 
the Crown. 

Illegitimate children inherit the property of their 
intestate mother, but not of their intestate fajher, nor 
the property of their mother’s relations. Where an illegiti¬ 
mate child dies, leaving no spouse or descendants, his pro¬ 
perty goes to the mother and the heirs of the mother to 
the exclusion of the Crown. 
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Where the. Statute is silent, the provisions o£ the 
Matrimonial Rights and Inheritance Ordinance are appli¬ 
cable and when this is silent, the Roman Dutch Law, as 
it existed in South Holland, applies. 


Limited Interests in Property known to 
Thesawaiamai 


In law, a person might have limited interests, short of 
full ownership, in another person’s land. The Glossators, 
coined the Latin phrase jura in re aliena when these 
interests could be assert^, not only against a parti¬ 
cular person, but against the whole world. Such limited 
interests are also known to the Thesawaiamai. Servitudes 
peculiar to this system of law, leases, otti mortgages and 
pre-emptionary rights belong to this category. 


As stated earlier, our courts have taken the view that 
the principles of Thesawaiamai applicable to the above 
topics are local in character and apply to all lands situated 
within the Northern Province of Ceylon whoever the o^er 
may be. In Suppiah vs. Tambiah (1904, 7 N L.R., 151) the 
Supreme Court took the view that the law of pre-emption 
applies to sales of all lands in Jaffna whether the vendor 
or^the purchaser is an Englishman, Moor, Tarnil or 
lese. The Supreme Court rejected the contention that the 
law of pre-emption applies only to the Tamils governed 
by the Thesawaiamai. 

Dutch and the British adopted the view 
that!,:” iaU ” promu^ated byjhe D,dch 

enioined ".fprocur: .he pub- 

any lands, houses sl^v®® o church. 

lication thereof for Muttukrishna’s work support 

m , "o cemend .hafthU par. <.n>y apphes .0 Tam.., 
governed by the Thesawaiamai. 
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Servitudes 

Servitudes are either personal or praedial in Roman 
Law and systems based on it, such as the Roman Dutch 
Law, Praedial Servitudes attach to the dominant land. 
Servitudes may be of different kinds. The most important 
are:—the right of way over another’s land, the right to 
lead water, the right to draw water, etc. Many servitudes 
recognised by the Roman Dutch Law, are recognised in 
Ceylon. In addition to these, the Thesawalamai recognises 
servitudes which are peculiar to the Northern Province of 
Ceylon. The recognition of these servitudes is consistent 
with the principle of Roman Dutch Law that the list of 
servitudes -known to it, is not exhaustive. Servitudes, not 
known to the Roman Dutch Law, will be recognised by 
our Courts if their existence can be proved by custom 
(Kawrala vs. Kirihamy, 4 C.W.R., 187). 

In the Northern Province of Ceylon, attempts to create 
certain types of servitudes over land have failed for want 
of proof of certainty and reasonableness of such a usage. In 
Vallipuram v. Sandanam ( (1915),’! C.W.R.. 96) it was con¬ 
tended that a landowner who has a coconut land adjoining 
a field could not plant trees within a margin of four yards 
from the boundary. It was held that there was no such 
servitude. 

There are certain peculiar servitudes set out in the 
Thesawalamai Code and still others have been established 
by custom. 

Servitude of enjoyment of fruits over an 

OVERHANGING BRANCH OF A TREE 

Unlike the Roman Dutch Law, in Thesawalamai, if a 
person plants a tree which requires attention and the 
branches of that tree overhang his neighbour’s land, the 
owner of the tree has the right to the fruits on tlje over¬ 
hanging branch. His neighbour has no right to the fruits 
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nor does he have the right to lop the branches. (See Laws 
and Customs of the Tamils of Jafna —^Tambiah, pp. 263- 
264). 

Servitude of crossing fences 

Jaffna is a land of fences. The Thesawalamai recog¬ 
nises the right of a person to cross his neighbour’s land 
for the purpose of erecting a boundary fence (Ibid., p. 265). 

Leases 

The law of leases in Jaffna is governed by the Roman 
Dutch Law, the general law of the land. But the Thesa- 
walamai deals with the leasehold known to the ancient 
Tamib. These leaseholds are similar to the leases in 
Malabar (Section 7 Part IX). The rights and obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant is regulated. In the absence of 
agreement, the provisions of Thesawalamai on thb matter, 
are followed. 


OTTI Mortgage 

Otti mortgage under the Thesawalamai may be 
defined as a ‘usufructuary mortgage of lands situated 
in the Northern Province of Ceylon for a definite sum 
of money or other legal consideration, on condition that 
in lieu of interest, the mortgagee should take the produce 
of the land and that it should be redeemable at certain 
fixed periods of the year after due notice has been given I 
(See Laws and Customs of the Tamils of Jafna—Tambiah, 
p. 275). 

The Marumakattayam Law recognbes a similar type 
of usufructuary mortgage and it cannot be a mere co¬ 
incidence that it is known by the same name. Lewis Moore 
defines otti under the Marumakattayam Law as follows: 
(See Lewis Moore on the Malabar Law and Custom, p. 250) 
“An otti may be defined as a usufructuary mortgage, the 
usufruct of which extinguishes the interest, leaving only a 
nominal rent to be paid to the mortgagor . The same 
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incidents are attached to otti as a kanam (a leasehold 
known to the Marumakattayam Law) but, in otti the 
mortgagee has the right of pre-emption. The incidents of 
mortgage under the Thesawalamai are the same as in the 
Marumakattayam Law, subject to certain variations. 

The mortgage known as otti was known to the 
Tamils in the time of St. Sundarar. The hymn of this 
Hindu saint beginning with the lines uittu kolvir 
ottiyalan virumpi adipadan cannot be comprehended 
unless one understands the significance of otti under 
the Thesawalamai and the Marumakattayam Law. 
St. Sundarar was pleading for the restoration of his eye. 
The right of pre-emption in the ottti form of mortgage 
known during the time of this Saint, is expressed in felici¬ 
tous language when the Saint says, “ I willingly surrendered 
myself and became thy slave forever; and thou hast full 
dominion and plenary control over me. There is no other 
master to question it, and there is nobody else having any 
subsidiary rights over this slave, to intervene on behalf of 
the slave against the doings of the Supreme Master ”. 
Sundarar condemns the Deity in the following moving 
lines : “ The slave has done no wrong. But it pleases Thee, 
my Master, to deprive me of my eyesight. What reason 
canst Thou assign for inflicting on me the wanton cruelty 
of depriving me of my eyes ? None ! and therefore Thou 
standest condemned. After so many entreaties from me 
you have restored me one eye. If Thou wouldst not restore 
me the vision of my other eye, may Thou prosper, my 
plenary Lord ! ”. The idea of the ‘ otti ’ holder as the 
supreme owner, having pre-emptionary rights over the 
subject matter of the otti is described by St. Sundarar In 
this beautiful stanza. 

Otti mortgage, therefore, was known to the ancient 
Tamils and the incident of ‘ otti ’ in St. Sundarar’s time, was 
not very different from what is found both under the Maru¬ 
makattayam Law and the Thesawalamai. 
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Although the Dharmasasira recognised a usufructuary 
form of mortgage (adi that was hhaya —^Kane III, p. 430), 
the incidents are not the same as otti. Hence otti was 
known to the Tamil customary law and its incidents are 
not influenced by the Dharmasastra. 

Leaseholds 

The leaseholds set out in the Thesawalamai Code which 
imposes the duty on the tenant to give two-thirds share of 
the produce to the landlord has its counterpart in the 
verumpattam (Qai^iiuduib) lease of Malabar in India. 
(See Laws and Customs o/ the Tamils of Jaffna —^Tambiah ; 
Lewis Moore, Malabar Law and Custom, p. 191 et seq). 
Some of the decisions of the Ceylon Courts have even gone 
to the extent of holding that the law of pre-emption known 
to Indian customary law, will be presumed to be foimded 
on, and co-extensive with the Mohamedan Law until the 
contrary is shown (See Mohammeddan Law by Tyabji 
(2nd Edition) p. 658 and the cases cited therein). 

The researches of Kane and others have shown that 
otti mortgage was recognised in Indian customary law and 
was not influenced by the Dharmasastras (Kane III, p. 496). 
Kane cites Smrthi texts which prohibit the sale of lands 
owned by Brahmans to Sudras and Chandalas. Kane fur¬ 
ther cites texts which recognised the right of pre-emption 
in favour of full brothers, sapindas, samanodakas, sagotras 
(certain classes of heirs under the Hindu Law), neigh¬ 
bours and creditors (Kane III, p. 496). The law, as contained 
in the Smrthi works, dates back at least to 1500 years, a 
period anterior to the Mogul invasion of India. The recog¬ 
nition of pre-emption in the Tamil country in St. Sundarar s 
time, proves that this concept was known to the Tamils 
before the Mogul influence had penerated South India. 

The Law of Pre-emption 

Pre-emption is the right a per.sDn has to buy the pro¬ 
perty of another in preference to other buyers. It has 
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been defined as ' a light which the owner of certain pro¬ 
perty possesses as such for the enjoyment of that prcq^rty, 
to obtain in substitution for the buyer, proprietary posses¬ 
sion of certain other inunovable property, not his own, on 
such terms as those in which such later immovable property 
is sold to another ’ (per Mahmood, J., in Gohind Dayal v. 
Inayatullah (1885) 7 All. 775 @ 809 ; cited with approval 
by Wieyewardene J,, in Karthigesu v. Parupathy, 46 N.L.R. 
162). 

Pre-emption is recognised in many systems of Indian 
customary law and is an institution intended to protect 
outsiders from purchasing family property. It is found in 
the ancient Code of Hammurabi (2200 b.c.) the Law 
of Pre-emption by Agrawala (6th Ed ) pp. 20, 21). The 
Mosaic Code probably influenced by the Babylonian Law, 
contained the same provisions of pre-emption (See verses 
24-34 of Leviticus). 

Different theories have been expounded regarding the 
origin of the law of pre-emption, in India. In Brij Lai’s 
case (1867) N.W.P. Full Bench Rulings —July-Dee. p. 95), 
the view was taken that pre-emption was known to the 
ancient customary laws of India as a remedy to prevent 
the intrusion of a stranger into the estate of the family 
of community rather than any desire to borrow an institu¬ 
tion from the Mohameddan Law. It was also pointed out 
that the Mohameddan form of pre-emption (Wajih-Oolwiz) 
is different from the pre-emption known to the Indian 
customary law. A contrary view was expressed by Sir 
John Edge in delivering the opinion of the Privy Council 
in Digamhar Singh ( (1914; 42 I.A., 10). The learned 
judge said that pre-emption in village communities in 
British India had its origin in the Mohammeddan Law and 
was apparently unknown in India before the time of the 
Moghul rulers. This view of the Privy Council has been 
adopted in a large number of cases decided by the Indian 
Courts. The customary laws in Bihar, Gujarat and even 
the Dharmasastras on the other hand establish the fact that 
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pre-emption was not an institution borrowed from the 
Mohammeddan Law. It is submitted that the view expres¬ 
sed by the Full Bench was the more correct one. 

In Ceylon, some writers opined that pre-emption found 
its way through the Mohameddan Law (See Laws of 
Ceylon Vol. I — Balasingham), But this is an unreal view in 
virtue of the fact that pre-emption is unknown even to 
the Muslim Law as applied in Ceylon. The Mohammedari 
Code of Laws prepared by the Dutch and the British does 
not even mention the Law of Pre-emption. 

The Dutch and the Tamil versions of the Thesawala- 
mai Code gave the right of pre-emption to four classes of 
persons, namely, co-sharers, co-heirs, adjacent landowners 
and otti mortgagees. But due to an error, the English 
translation gave the right of pre-emption only to co-owners, 
persons who would be heirs on intestacy of the vendor and 
otti, mortgagees who have lands adjacent to the land in 
question. The English translation was regarded as authen¬ 
tic and the Courts gave the right of pre-emption only to 
three classes of persons mentioned above. The vendor 
has to give notice of the intended sale of the land 
to the person or persons entitled to pre-emption. Failure 
to do so would enable the pre-emptor to bring an action 
to set aside the deed of sale'and that his name be substi¬ 
tuted as purchasers on payment of the market prices. 
The period within which notice has to be given is prescrib¬ 
ed by the Thesawalamai Code, If the pre-emptor lived 
in the same village it was one month, if, within the same 
Province, but outside the village, it was three months. If 
the pre-emptor lived outside the Province it was six 
months and for those who lived outside Ceylon it was 
one year (Thesawalamai Code VIL). 

During the Dutch regime, most of the people of Jaffna 
were Christians (See Baldens), and the Thesawalamai Code 
was intended to apply only to the Christians. The 
“ Heathens ” who married Christians, were given certain 
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concessions. The Dutch compiler says that the mode of 
giving notice set out above underwent a change during the 
time of the “ old Commander Bloom ” of blessed memory 
as, since those orders, no sale of lands whatsoever has 
taken place until the intention of such a wish to sell the 
same has been published on three successive Sundays at 
the Church to which they belong, where objections have 
to be lodged. 

During the early British period (Joseph Cuffe J says 
that the custom originated in 1806— Muttukrishna on 
Thesawalamai, p. 1), a new form of notice known as a. 
Publication Schedule was introduced. This received legal 
sanction in 1842 by the promulgation of Ordinance No. 1 
of 1842. This Ordinance was repealed in 1895 by Ordinance 
No. 4 of 1895. Thereafter, notice may ba either oral or 
in writing. In a majority of cases the Courts have to 
decide on oral evidence. This leads to perjury and many 
other inconveniences. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of the law of pre¬ 
emption, the Thesawalamai Commission recomrriended 
many changes which have far reaching consequences, 
which were later adopted by statute. 

The Thesawalamai Pre-emption Ordinance 
No. 59 OF 1947 

The Theasawalamai Pre-emption Ordinance brought 
about statutory changes both in the substantive law of pre¬ 
emption and the procedure to be adopted if a right is 
infringed. This Ordinance further restricts the right of 
pre-emption to co-owners with the intending vendor, and 
persons who would be heirs of the intending.vendor if he 
died intestate. The right is not given to all heirs. It Is 
restricted to descendants, ascendants and collaterals 
(Section 4). This right could only be exercised if the pro¬ 
perty is held in undivided ownership 
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Recent decisions (Ramalingam vs. Mangaleswari 53 
N.L.R. 133, followed in 55 N.L.R. 133.) insist on a further 
requirement, namely, the hnancial means of the pre- 
emptor. It is submitted with respect that this is an undue 
extension of the law and is not warranted by the provisions 
of the statute. This requirement will prevent those in 
whom the pre-emptionary right is already vested from 
obtaining a loan and exercising their right of pre-emption. 
The Statute further vests a right and it is submitted 
that this right cannot be whittled away by the further 
refinements. 


To avoid the perpetration of frauds and perjury the 
Statute requires that notice should be notarially executed, 
duly posted and published. The procedure, by which the 
pre-emptor can complete his purchase by private treaty, 
is also prescribed by the Ordinance. Failing such an 
agreement, the steps to be taken in Court are also pres¬ 
cribed in the Ordinance. The price the pre-emptor has to 
pay to enforce his right is the prevailing market value. In 
the case of a number of co-owners and heirs bidding, it is 
enacted that no preference shall be shown among them 
and the highest bidder should be declared the purchaser. 


The Law of Obligations as bf.cognised by the 
Thesawalamai 

The Thesowalonuii Code does not deal with delicts or 
quasi-contracts but treats a few contracts which are com¬ 
mon in an agricultural community. It also deals with the 
sale of both movables and immovables. In dealing with 
the latter, it must be noted that it contains the law of pre- 
emption which was applied before the Pre-emption Ordi¬ 
nance came into operation. The Sale of Goods Ordinance, 
based on the corresponding English Act, now provides for 
the law governing sale of goods. The Roman Dutch Law 
and general statutes apply to the sale of imnriovables. An 
interesting point to be noted is that, under the The^^ 
walamai, a sale of a cow was complete, the moment the dry 
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dung of the animal was given to the purchaser, a characto 
ristic which is common to many archaic systems of law. 
The provisions of the Thesawalamai on this subject are 
obsolete today. 

A few rudimentary provisions governing pawn, hire 
of beasts and exchange are contained in the Thesawalamai 
Code which are all obsolete. The provision that a pawnee 
who uses for his personal use the ornaments pawned with 
him without the consent of the pawner forfeits the inte¬ 
rest for that period is found in Hindu Law (See Cole- 
brooke’s Hindu Law Vol. 1 p. 149). The rule of Thesawa¬ 
lamai is that a hirer of a beast need not pay any compensa¬ 
tion or damage if the animal gets disabled. The proprietor 
must consider such loss as accidental. The proprietor must 
further supply another animal, if the animal died during 
the period of the contract without any fault on the 
part of the hirer. Provisions governing exchange of 
various kinds of grains point to the wide prevalence of 
exchange when money was scarce. All these provisions 
are now obsolete. 

The provision governing loans of money contained in 
the Thesawalamai Code, although now obsolete, gives a 
student of law an insight into the extent of the influence 
of Roman Dutch Law. The limitation that interest should 
never exceed the capital is found both in Thesawalamai 
and the Roman Dutch Law. (Thesawalamai Code IX 1; 
Vander Linden’s Institutes p. 219). 

Where there are several co-debtors, the law of surety¬ 
ship, as found in the Thesawalamai, allows the creditor to 
take satisfaction from the debtor whom he meets first. 
This provision is also found in Hindu Law. 

In modern times the law of suretyship applicable, to 
persons governed by the Thesawalamai, is the Roman- 
Dutch Law since these provisions in the Thesawalamai are 
now obsolete. The Married Women’s Property Ordinance 
which took away the privileges conferred on a married 
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woman by the two Senatus Consulta, the Senatus Con- 
sultam Vellianum and the SenatiLs Consultam Authentica 
si qua Mulier which prohibited wives from becoming 
sureties to their husbands do not apply to women governed 
by the Thesawalamai. 

Some of the main concepts of the law of Thesawalamai 
have been examined. An attempt has been made to show 
that the Thesawalamai has little in common with the 
Dharmasastras. Eminent scholars such as Ganapathy Iyer 
and Mayne have found that the Dharmasastras is indebted 
to the Indian Customary Law in developing some of its fun¬ 
damental concepts. These scholars refer to the Thesawala¬ 
mai as a pure form of Customary Law of the Tamils who 
migrated from India. It is unadulterated by the recondite 
mysteries of the Dharmasastras. These scholars are of the 
view that the joint family system, adoption and marriage 
as known to Hindu Law take their roots from Indian Cus¬ 
tomary Law. Scholars like Dr. Derrett who have made a 
profound study of the original sources of Dharmasastras 
and Indian Customary Laws are of the view that Dharma¬ 
sastras never developed the clear and settled principles of 
Indian Customary Law, and hence to comprehend the 
Hindu Law, the study of the Dharmasastras and the Indian 
Customary Law are complementary. Dr. Derrett is also 
of the view that the study of Indian Customary Law helps 
a scholar to interpret some of the obscure texts of the 
Dharmasastras. 

The study of the Thesawalamai and the customary 
laws of the Tamils of Ceylon and South India will throw 
abundant light on Indian Customary Law. 

The future of Thesawalamai is uncertain. With a 
stroke of the pen it may be abolished. Legislation may, m 
the process of amending the Law, exterminate it. Hence 
this system of law which has governed the destimes o 
the Tamils of North Ceylon may vanish in the near future. 



Review 

Oj*®r sujsorr^, (2<s. Ca. iSdriir, 

(uipsofliuuurr iScr^^sh, OasOT&r) 55. 2 . 25 . 

As fax back as 1919 Vincent Smith observed that 
‘ hitherto most historians of ancient India have written as 
if the South did not exist Though of late this imbalance 
in the study of Indian history has to a large extent been 
redressed, yet, as is noted by Sri Prakasa (one time Gover¬ 
nor of the Madras State, and presently of the State of 
Bombay) in his Foreword to this work (p. 2), the average 
educated North Indian has a very scanty knowledge of the 
history and culture of the southern half of the country. 
Recent archaeological excavations undertaken in South 
India and the inter-relation of evidence available with that 
in the adjacent countries of East and West Asia has enabled 
the construction of a reasonably clear picture of South 
India’s past. But this is yet the possession of the serious 
and devoted scholar and is not available to the laymen in 
easily digestible form. A noted advance was made in this 
direction when Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the doyen 
of South Indian History, published in 1955 A History of 
South India, a comprehensive account of the history of the 
whole of South India treated as a single geographical entity. 
With the increasing emphasis on the national languages 
and the necessity to provide the best available knowledge 
through the medium of the languages of India, it became 
imperative that writings of a scientific nature be under¬ 
taken in these languages also. They had to be done by 
those who were primarily specialists in the subjects they 
were tackling and secondly could handle these subjects in 
the medium of the particular national language they were 
using. In both these respects Professor K. K Pillay is 
admirably fitted to write this comprehensive work in Tamil 
on the history of South India. 
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The author in his preface defines his concept of history 
as a study of the life, habits and culture of the people in 
any society. He promises then to eschew detailed narra¬ 
tives of wars and conquests and to provide only a basic 
political framework with which to understand social and 
economic life. While this is a most commendable aim, it 
has to be admitted that for the latter to fall into place, 
the major political landmarks in a people’s history must 
first be established. In certain periods of South Indian 
history, we are yet in the realm of conjecture with regard 
to certain basic poUtical facts. Within these obvious 
limitations, Professor PiDay always shifts the emphasis on 
providing us with information on social life, religion, art 
and architecture and such themes and this is a refreshing 


quality which pervades the whole work. 

He opens with a description of the geography of India 
south of the Deccan and then goes on to a discussion of the 
prehistoric period of South India. This is in many respec s 
the most difficult chapter to write and the author has skil¬ 
fully brought together the major discoveries that have been 
made in the last century or so of South Indian archaeology. 
Then he splits up his subject into 
periods such as the Age of the Mauryan Empire, the Sangam 
Age, the period of the rise of South Indian lOngdoms and 
the later Cholas and Chalultyas. A separate chapter is 
devoted to the Hindu revival of the 6th to 9th ^ ' 

end in the last chapter is brought together the 
inliuences exerted by South India culture ” ^'gbou^ 
♦ ioe, rtf Atsifi Four maps and a few weii-seieciea 

mLtraSons of architecture and sculpture of the area under 

'"''TroSSoVpry^^^^^^^ 

■ q. ■! the most up to date information on the history 
Iw suctapd^more specialised writings u. the 


Tamil language. 


University of Ceylon 1 S. ArXSARATNAM 

Ferndeniy* (Ceylon)./ 
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TAMIL IN LENINGRAD 

The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Mrs, M. Athilakshmi, Professor of Tamil and Telugu, 
Oriental Faculty, Leningrad State University 

“ I like to bring to your notice that I am not in Moscow, 
though there are also students learning Tamil in that 
University. I was told that Mr. Krishnamurty, who is 
working as a translator is teaching in the evenings. But 
here in Leningrad where there is a good tradition of Indian 
studies dating back more than one hundred years, Tamil 
has been treated as a special language, to be taught and 
studied for five years for students who have completed ten 
years of schooling. It is a regular course, and the students 
have examinations once in six months as in every other 
branch of study. The first year students who study Tamil 
as their special subject, are now able to read simple texts. 
They having gone through the trials of pronunciation 
are now able to pronounce almost well. They know to 
recite a few songs of Bharati. From next year (the Aca¬ 
demic year begins in September) they will be acquainted 
with the history of Tamil literature, and read selections 
from Tamil works of different ages. The students are 
showing immense interest and are inquisitive to know 
everything about the ancient but living language as they 
often call Tamil. 


There is a grammar on Tamil 'GRAMMATIKA 
TAMILSKOVA RASGOVORNOV YAZIKA’ (Grammar 
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of the spoken Tamil language) in Russian by A. M. Mer- 
varth, published in Leningrad in 1929 (228 pages). 


Before my coming itself Tamil was taught as a second 
language to students specialising either in Hindi or Bengali. 
Those students are acquainted with the principles of gram¬ 
mar, and are able to translate from Tamil to Russian, with 
the help of a dictionary. It was Semyon Rudin who started 
the teaching of Tamil in 1956. He learnt by himself with 
the help of books. He is a good lover of Tamil. He also 
graduated from the Indian Philology Department of Lenin¬ 
grad University, his subjects being Hindi, Urdu and Ben¬ 
gali. But now he concentrates on Tamil. He has taken 
the Tamil name—* Sembian URudian ’. He is also teaching 
Tamil in our university. Besides he is compiling a Tamil- 
Russian dictionary together with another Russian Tamil 
scholar of Moscow, Mr. A. M. Pichigorsky (his Tamil name 
Aingundran). 


In Moscow .there are three more philologues who know 
Tamil and are interested in Dravidian studies : Y. R. Glazov 
(glaz means eye, so he is called Kannan) who is making a 
special study of KURAL and is attempting to translate it 
I suppose. A. M. Pichigorsky is interested in the Philos^y 
of the Tamil works, whereas another lady scholar I. SMYR- 
NOVA seems to be interested in the literary history o 
Tamil. Recently her essay A Short Survey of Tamil U e- 
rature upto the XIX Century was published in a publica¬ 
tion entitled * LITERATURI INDII . 


Besides Tamil, Telugu is also studied, both in Lenin¬ 
grad as well as in Moscow.’ 


Address: 


M. Athilakshmi, m.a., M^tt., 
Professor of Tamil and Telugu, 
Oriental Faculty, . 

Leningrad State University, 
LENINGRAD. U.S.S.R. 
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THE TAMILS IN CEYLON 

An Association with the object of carrying on intensive 
research into the history of Ceylon with special emphasis 
on the contribution made by the Tamil people for the 
growth and development of Ceylon throughout the ages, 
was inaugurated at a conference held at Jaffna Central 
College with Mr. S. U. Somasegeram in the chair. The 
conference was attended by judges, lawyers, history 
teachers from various schools in the Northern Province and 
others interested in historical research. 

At the outset, Mr. Somasegeram, Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Province, in explaining the object of the confer¬ 
ence, said that it was very necessary for the Tamil students 
to know the history of their own peninsula before they 
attempted to read and understand the history of the country. 
Some attempts were made thirty years ago to present to 
the world the history of the Ceylon'Tamils and many of 
the valuable books written by the then scholars were now 
out of print. Books written in recent times by some inte¬ 
rested people seemed to imder-estimate the contribution 
made by the Tamil people for the growth of Ceylon history. 
Ip that context it was imperative that teachers and others 
interested in history should carry on intensive research 
into the history of Ceylon so that the people at large would 
understand the true history of the island and the contribu¬ 
tion made to it by the Tamil people from times immemorial. 

Kalaipulavar K. Navaratnam, speaking on ‘History 
and Research ’, quoted chapter and verse from books pub¬ 
lished in recent years to show how historic truths were 
being distorted. In a recent publication entitled ‘ Classical 
Sinhalese Sculpture’ (by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Archaeology, Mr. D. T. Devendra), Mr. Navaratnam pointed 
out, the author seemed to maintain that the name “ Sita " 
was an anglicised pronunciation and the story of Ramayana 
should have emerged after the arrival of Europeans in 
Ceylon. He further asserted that there was no trace of 
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anything to prove Ceylon’s connection with the Kamayana: 
Mr. Navaratnam said that there were, temples for Vibhi* 
shana at Kelaniya and other places and Vibhishana was 
still being worshipped by the Sinhalese as one of their 
patron deities. Place names like Sita Eliya, Sitawaka, Sitar 
wewa, etc., and the worship of Vibhishana from prehistoric 
times all went to show Ceylon’s connections with the Rama- 
yana epic. But, in spite of all these, Mr. Devendra’s book 
published in London told the world at large that there was 
no trace in Ceylon to prove the island’s connection with the 
Ramayana. He regretted very much that the writer had 
mentioned the name of Sita in irreverent terms in his book. 


Mr. Navaratnam went on to say that efforts were being 
made to convince the world that Buddhism and Sinhalese 
meant one and the same thing. Referring to the contention 
that a Buddha statue was found at Kantherodai and, there¬ 
fore, the statue should be a specimen of Sinhalese sculpture, 
Mr. Navaratnam said there were as many Buddhists among 
the Tamils as among the Sinhalese upto the seventh century 
and the statue found in Kantherodai should have been the 
work of Tamil Buddhists rather than Sinhalese Buddhists. 


If they were to believe that wherever Buddha statues were 
found the place should have been inhabited by the Sinha¬ 
lese, the whole of South India should have been a Sinhalese 
colony upto the end of the seventh century A.D. for Bufl- 
dhism flourished there upto the Pallava period in South 
Indian history. Even the authors of Manimekalai and 
Silappathigaram should have been Sinhalese. The ab¬ 
surdity of the argument was too obvious for any further 
comment. In conclusion, Mr. Navaratnam emphasised e 
urgency of an association to carry on intensive research 
into the island’s history in order to tell the world the true 

facts. 


Mr K V S. Vas. Editor, The ViroJcesari who addressed 

ivir IS.. V. . invitation said that history was 

the conference on special inviiatiun, ■' 

me conierence u t' chronological order and 
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that went by the name of history. But unfortunately, the 
tendency with some of the history writers to-day seemed 
to be to view historical facts from a communal angle with 
the object of laying more emphasis on the contribution of 
a particular community than that of others in the develop¬ 
ment of the country’s history. It was indeed a sorrowful 
state of affairs. He pointed out that Dr. S. Parnavitarne, 
Professor of Archaeology of the Ceylon University, in his 
recent book, “ The God of Adam’s Peak ”, had endeavoured 
to throw overboard the belief connected with the footprint 
on the Peak and establish that it was the footprint of Yama 
or Dharmaraja. The sloka quoted by the learned professor 
from Santhipatva in the Mahabharatha to prove his con¬ 
tention had a meaning very different from the meaning 
attached to it by him. Nowhere in the birth place of 
Hinduism, India had ‘ Sri ’ been described as the consort of 
Yama. On the other hand specific mention of Yami as the 
consort of Yama could be found in many places. If the 
learned doctor believed that Yama was a Vcdic God and 
not Vishnu, then Yama was only two-fifth Vedic as Vishnu, 
for Vishnu had five slokas to his credit in the Rig Veda and 
Yama had only two. Wherever the name of Vishnu was 
mentioned in the Rig Veda he was described as the 
‘ Supreme God who measured the universe with three foot¬ 
prints ’, namely, Thrivikrama. He was supposed to have 
measured this earthly world by one foot and the existence 
of only one footprint and not two in Adam’s Peak was very 
significant. Again, Mr. Vas went on to say, that of various 
religions in the world, there was only one religion which 
attached great importance to the worship of the footprint— 
the Vaishnavite faith. In every Vishnu temple, big or 
small, whether in India or in any part of the world, includ¬ 
ing the Perumal temple and Vallipura Alvar temple in 
Jaffna, one could notice the Satagopam or the impression 
of the footprint of the presiding deity placed at the foot of 
the deity which received pride of place in the daily poojas. 
It was to that footprint that poojas were first performed 
before they were done to the deity itself. That was not all 
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On the day of Sri Jayanthy, a celebration connected with 
the birth of Krishna believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Hindu households would be decorated with the footprints 
of Vishnu. The worship of footprint by the Hindus was 
not a practice of yesterday or of a few hundreds of years. 
It was a practice from time immemorial dating back to 
the epic period in Indian history. The Ramayana mention¬ 
ed the coronation of the padukas of Rama and Rama’s 
sandals ruled the country for fourteen years until the 
return of Hama from his exile. It was agreed that the 
Vibhishana cult was in existence in Ceylon before the 
introduction of Buddhism during the reign of Devanampi- 
yatissa. The very story of Vibhishana centred round his 
surrender at the feet of Rama, which formed the basic 
philosophy of Vaishnavitism. The Vibhishana cult and the 
worship of Vishnu, the importance attached to the footprint 
of the Lord by the Vaishnavites, the mention in the Maha- 
vamsa of Vijaya having seen Adam’s Peak from the sea 
before he landed in Ceylon, the prevalence of Vaishnavitism 
in North India during the Bimbisaran period (a contem¬ 
porary of Buddha) all lend evidence for the belief that the 
footprint on the Peak should be of Vishnu and certainly 
not of Yama, a tutelary deity who at no time in the long 
history of India and Hinduism was ever worshipped as a 
God nor had he any temple in any part of India, the birth¬ 
place of Vedas and the Vedic religion- 


Continuing, Mr. Vas emphasised the importance of 
founding an association with the object of conductmg 
research into the ancient history of Ceylon in an objective 
and impartial manner. 


Mr. Handy Perinbanayagam, Principal, Hindu College, 
Kokkuvil, and Mr. Ambigaibagan, Prmcipal, Yaid^swara 
Vidyalaya, also spoke. A resolution inauguratmg ^i^ 
tory AsLciation was unanimously adopted. Mn 
geram was elected President, Mr. ^d 

Ambigaibagan, Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. S. Navaratnam and 

11 
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Mr. V. K. Nadaraja, Joint Secretaries, and Mr. T. Sriniva* 
sagam, Treasurer. A Committee was also formed, with 
power to co-opt more members. 

—The Hindu 

TEMPLE CITY OF ANGKOR 

President Rajendra Prasad and the Cambodian Prime 
Minister, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, returned to Phnom 
Penh after visiting the ancient Cambodian temple city of 
Angkor, four miles from Siemureap. 

The Indian President evinced keen interest in the bas 
reliefs of Angkor Wat, the rectangular .temple of three 
storeys with towers, porticos, galleries and stairways. He 
climbed to the second floor of the temple to pay homage 
to the statues of Buddha and offered a bouquet of lotus 
flowers and a tray of “ romduol ” flowers which bloom and 
emit their scent after nightfall. 

“ I am very much impressed by the beauty of Angkor 
and the grandeur and nobility of its typically Cambodian 
art ”, the President said afterwards. He made a gift of 
Rs. 2,000 for the maintenance of this monument. 

Sprawling across an area of five square miles, the 
temple-studded Angkor was the capital of Khmer kingdom 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. 

Earlier in the day, the President flew into Siemreap, 
about 350 miles from Phnom Penh, by a Royal Cambodian 
plane. 

Temples, many dedicated to Hindu Gods Shiva, Ganesh 
and Vishnu and the Buddha, were floodlit when the Presi¬ 
dent visited them. 

Most of the temples are exactly like South Indian 
temples with huge ‘mandaps’, Pali inscriptions and rows 
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after rows of dancing Apsaras and with a Pallava touch. 
These, as well as a number of other temples and monu¬ 
ments, numbering 600, built in sandstone, are scattered in 
the midst of a tropical forest from majestic Angkor to Bente 
Serai, about 20 miles from Siemreap. 

—The Hindu 


THE MADRAS STATE TAMIL DEVELOPMENT AND 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The following draft order which is proposed to be 
issued in respect of Medium of Instruction in Colleges is 
circulated to Members for information. 

DRAFT G. O. 


Subject: Colleges—Medium of Instruction in Colleges—Change 
over to Tamil in the reorganised B.A. Degree courses— 
Orders—Passed. 


Government have had under consideration the question of 
medium of instruction in Colleges for a long time now. It was 
decided long ago that, as stated in the Government memorandum 
submitted on the report of the OfBcial Language Commission, it 
should be an objective of educational policy to bring about the 
progressive development of the regional languap for use as Ac 
medium of instruction at every stage of education, not cxclu^g 
the highest. The policy of Government in the matter has ^n 
stated thus in the answers given to the Questionnaire of the Official - 
Language Commission “to adopt the regional language or inother 
tongue as the medium of instruction at the secondary stage and also 
to make possible the adoption of the regional language as ^ 
medium.of instrucUon at the University stage" 
have not been unaware of the difficulties m implementmg ffie alter 
part of this policy, chief of which are the great paucity of the 
Lssary U.em.ure in the various fields of kno^edge and ffic 
paucity of teachers qualified to teach.in the language. In c 
Memmandum submitted by the Government to the Official Lan- 
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guage Commission, the attitude of Government (which was endorsed 
by leaders of all parties in the Legislature) was formulated as 
below :— 

“ There is a conflict requiring reconciliation, between two 
diilerent objectives, viz., the need for raising higher educational 
standards and the need, also, to develop the potentialities of the 
mother-tongue as the vehicle of culture. The Government of 
Madras have not yet taken a decision on how this reconciliation 
is to be effected. Present indications are that the answer will have 
to be found. 

I. First, in making a distinction within the field of higher 
education between scientific and professional education and educa¬ 
tion in the “ Humanities ”, and. on the basis of this distinction 

(a) taking active steps to bring about an early change in the medium 
of instruction in colleges so far as the latter is concerned ; and 

(b) continuing to use English as the medium of scientific and pro¬ 
fessional instruction in colleges, at any rate, without change until 
1965 ; and 

II. Secondly, while continuing to maintain English as the 
Second Language and subject of compulsory study in Secondary 
Schools, to undertake all practicable measures for improving the 
efiSciency of instruction in the study of that language.” 

2. This question was discussed by the newly constituted 
Tamil Development and Research Council where the view that a 
beginning should be made with Tamil as the medium of instruction 
in the^ reorganised B.A., degree courses found almost unanimous 
acceptance. The question has been further discussed with the Vice- 
Chancellors of the two Universities in the State and iheir advice taken. 
As a result of these discussions, Government wish to reaffirm expli¬ 
citly their policy in the matter as set out in the Memorandum pre¬ 
sented to the Official Languages Commission and declare that English 
will continue to be the medium of instruction in respect of all Uni¬ 
versity degree courses except the reorganised B.A. degree courses 
and that no change in this respect will be considered, until the two 
foUowing conditions are satisfied, viz., (i) the change-over should 
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be demoDstrated to have been successful in respect of the BA. 
Degree Courses; and (ii) An agreed decision on the nature of the 
changes (if any) to be made in respect of any other University 
Degree course should be taken on a co-ordinated basis for all Uni¬ 
versities in India. 

3. The medium of instruction of the reorganised B-A- degree 
courses in the State will accordingly be changed to Tamil. It is 
obvious that the best time schedule for this change will be one 
which will link it with the reorganisation of Secondary Education. 
This is due to commence in the academic year 1959-60 and the 
first batch of pupils admitted to the New Vm standard during that 
year will complete — the new XI standard in the Higher Secondary 
School (as the equivalent of the Pre-University Course in Colleges) 
in 1962-63. Those students of this batch who are declared eligible 
for admission to the B.A. degree course, will therefore constitute 
the first batch of pupils for whom instructions will be available in 
the Tamil medium in the Colleges of the State. That is to say, 
the change will be made from English to Tamil as the medium of 
instruction in the B.A. degree course during 1963-64 for the first 
year of the course, during 1964-65 for the second year of the course 
and during 1965-66 for the third year of the course. At the end of 
the Third Five Year Plan, the first batch of pupils will get their 
B.A. degrees after completing their entire education in schools and 
college with Tamil as the medium of instruction. 

It will be open to private colleges to continue to provide 
English Medium instruction in the B.A. degree courses even after 
this change-over is effected; but no grant will be payable by the 
State Government in respect of such courses. 

4. Government wish to make it clear that the study of English 
as a subject will continue in the new TamU medium B.A. deg^ 
courses and emphasize that the standard in this subject will te, 
as it is at present, the same as in Part I of the reorganised B.Sc. 
degree courses. 

5, In order to commence the change-over during the year 
1963-64 all necessary preparations will have to be completed before 
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the end of 1962-63. The adequacy of these prepalations should 
be demonstrated by the fact that those who have made the prepa'^ 
rations have actually succeeded in providing the instruction in 
Tamil successfully for all the three-years of the B.A. degree course' 
Text-books, Technical Terms, Instructional machinery, and proce¬ 
dure should be evolved in the actual process of imparting instruction 
in the Tamil medium. To this end, a “Pilot College” will be 
organised. The change-over will be introduced in the first year of 
the B.A. degree course during the year 1960-61 in the “ Pilot 
College ” and extended to the Second year and Third year in the 
same College. In the process of imparting instruction in the Tamil 
medium in this college, all the preparations necessary for the change¬ 
over to be made throughout the State during the year 1963-64 
will also be carried out. Government have decided that the Govern¬ 
ment Arts College, Coimbatore, will be the “ Pilot ” college where 
the change over will be introduced in 1960-61. 

6. Government are anxious that the pupils taking the Tamil 
medium B.A. degree course in the Pilot College in 1960-61 should 
not entertain the apprehension that their future prospects will be 
adversely affected thereby. To this end, Government wish to give 
the assurance that these pupils will not only have equal opportuni¬ 
ties with others in regard to admission to post-graduate courses, 
employment under the Government of India, etc., but will also be 
given special preference in the matter of selection to suitable 
appointments under the State Government and in quasi-Govern- 
mental agencies. 

7. To advise them on the implementation of this policy and 
to plan the various preparatory measures to be undertaken in order 
to introduce the Tamil medium in the Pilot College in 1960-61, 
Government appoint a committee to be known as the ‘ College 
Tamil Committee ’ consisting of the following members. 

(1) Sri G. R. Damodaran, Principal, P.S.G. & Sons Chari¬ 
ties, College of Technology, Pcelamedu — Chairman. 

(2) Sri V. A. Devasenapati, Reader in Philosophy, Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. 
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(3) Sri K. R. Applachari, M.A., L.T., Principal, V.O.C. 
Training College, Tuticorin. 

(4) Sri S. Velayudhan, Chief Professor of Economics, Pre¬ 
sidency College, Madras. 

(5) Sri T. P. Meenakshisundaram, Head of (he Eiepartment 
of Tamil, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

(6) The Principal of the Government Arts Ctollege, Coim¬ 
batore, 

and three other members to be co-opted by the Committee. 
Sri V. Kannaiyan, Secretary of the Tamil Development and Research 
Council, will be the Secretary of the Committee. The necessary 
staff to assist the Committee in its work will be appointed in due 
course. 

8. The Committee will consider the following points and 
advice Government on (hem : 

(i) The mode of selection of pupils for the B.A. degree 
courses in the Pilot College. It is necessary that pupils should be 
chosen from every district and should be the best among those, 
who, being eligible for admission to the B.A. degree course decide 
to take that course. 

(ii) The selection of staff to conduct the new courses— 
The staff or Professors and Lecturers for the various subjects of 
the B.A. courses in the Pilot College should be specially got together 
so as to comprise an organised team which will be competent to 
impart instruction in the Tamil medium. Even though the Pilot 
College will be a Government College, the selection of staff for 
these courses need not be confined to people in Government service 
and the choice should be from as wide a circle as possible so long 
as the persons chosen possess the qualifications prescribed by the 
University. The Committee might prepare a list of suitable persons 
to take up the various subjects of the B.A. course from which 
Government could choose the members of the staff to run the new 


courses. 
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(tii) Preparation of text books and lecture notes for the 
new courses. 

(iv) Technical terms to be used in the new courses—As far 
as possible, well known international terminology should be used 
subject to such adaptations as may be necessary. Well known 
Tamil terms may also be used but it would be desirable in such 
cases to have the international terms also indicated in brackets. 

(v) Any other matter relevant to the conduct of the Tamil 
medium B.A. courses. 

9. The Committee will be free to consult all persons whose 
advice and opinion in the matter will, in its opinion, be useful. 
The first report of the Committee may be submitted to Government 
in three months. 

10. The Committee will be a first class Committee for pur¬ 
poses of Travelling Allowance and Daily Allowance. 



List of Books Received 

on Complimentary and Exchange Basis 
in June 1959 

Bulletin of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, Vol. XI, No. 2. 

Bulletin Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R.—^February, 
March and April 1959. 

Boctokobelehnr: No. 1/1§59. 

Bollpocbi: No. 2/1959. 

Boctok : Nos. 2 & 3/1959. 

Cobetekoe; No. 6/1958. 

Chinese Literature : Nos. 4 & 5, 1959. 

Diogenes : Nos. 23 & 24/1958. 

and No. 25/1959. 

East and West: Vol. 9, No. 4, December 1958. 

Quest: April-June 1959, 21. 

Rumanian Review : No. 1/1959. 

Rumania Today : Nos. 3 & 4/1959. 

Soviet Affairs Analysis Service No. 92. 

The Aryan Path : Vol. XXX, June 1959, No. 6. 

The Indian P.E.N.: Vol. XXV, Nos. 5 & 6. 1959. 

The University oj Kansas City Review : Vol. XXV, March 
1959, No. 3. 

Values : Vol. IV, June 1959, No. 9. 

World Student News : Nos. 3-4, 1959. 

Quit iff d) — iDio?' 2. 
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Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 

^ — a (ar in among) 

— a: ( „ calm) 

gl — i ( „ sit) 

» — i: ( „ machine) 

a. — u ( „ full) 

■a — u: ( „ rule) 

a — e ( „ fed) 

«T — e: ( „ able) 

E — ai • ( „ aisle) 

9 — o ( „ opinion) 

9 — o; ( „ opium) 

gnr — au ( „ now) 

CONSONANTS 

Hints re: articulation 

Hard^ & — k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 

(Plosive) 9 — c ( „ church, angel, calcium) 

i- — t; ( „ card ?)_Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

? — th ( „ threat, this, thick)_dental. 

— P ( „ pipe, amber) 

p — t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue. 
Soft Bj — ng ( „ sing)... .velar n 

(Nasal) © — uj ( ,; angel)... .palatal n 

„ urn?)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with blade of longue. 

IS — iih ( „ anthem)_dental n 

— m ( „ mate) 

" ( ,. enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

Medium lu — y ( „ yard) 

(non-nasal (r _ r ( „ red) 

continuant) to — 1 ( „ leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

m — V ( „ very) 

(fl — I- ( „ ? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

“I — 1; ( „ hurl)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

^ , with blade of tongue. 

Auxiliary* .-. _ x ' ( „ ahead) 

(^llO^li) 

• The Tamil phonemes may for practical purposes be treated as havinS 
■ingle allophones only, except In the case of the hard consonants 
which have four allophones each, as shown In note 1 on the 
reverse. 
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1. The Phooetnes, classified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 
unvoiced value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., usAih - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusiii - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 »rn - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., ud)s&u becomes palhalai not palkalai 

(T.'.@ „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE.—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowe! also, except in the 
case of t; which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even alter a vowel. 


2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 
followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above. 


e.g., n.'.® became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 
following consonant. 


Note, (i) With a view to keep down transliteration to the mioimu.n 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil = ThamiI), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the’case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 


(ii) 


e.g., (Saiib)*i_u>=»Vengadam (Vc: ngkat: am). 

Reference may be made to Tamil Culture. Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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North - Up, South - Down 

U. R. EHRENFELS 


I 

Attitude-analysis of “ Northerners ” to “ Southern¬ 
ers ”, and vice versa, within numerous literate societies of 
big-nation areas, produced evidence that their mutual 
evaluations and retiprocal behaviour conforms, with the 
exception of exogamy, to the male-female antithesis 
(Ehrenfels, 1956/a : 8, 194; 1956/b : 9) which is a charac¬ 
teristic element in the formation of phratries, moieties and 
other composite parts in dual segmentations of various pre¬ 
literate small-group social systems (Radcliffe-Brown, 
1951 : 21, Ehrenfels, 1957). Northerners play the role of 
the masculine, “ upper ’’ segment. Southerners that of the 
feminine, “lower”, as far as popular value-judgments in 
a great number of otherwise different big nations, are con¬ 
cerned. Leaving open the question whether these judg¬ 
ments are imaginary or conform to facts, they produce, at 
any rate, mutual attitudes, comparable to those which 
characterize rival segments in primitive dual systems. Col¬ 
loquial expressions, such as “ up north ” or “ down south ” 
give expression to this identification of north and up, or 
of south and down, even in countries, where the north con¬ 
sists of flat low-lands and the south is mountainous and 
should be referred to as the “ up-country ” ; so for instance 
in Germany or in peninsular India and Ceylon. This kind 
of phraseology is expressive of a well-grounded, though 
largely subconscious, linkage of north with on top, and of 
south with down below. 

I cannot offer an explanation for this convention in 
the speech of literate nations, though it has been suggested 
to conceive it as an adaptation to the cartographically indi¬ 
cated situation. (Bates, 1956). But the cartographic 
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arrangement in itself is also not grounded in any intrinsic, 
geographic or technical advantages. The opposite, or any 
other, distribution on the map could be, and actually has 
been, used, in the beginning of Eurasafrican geographic 
traditions, (Fordham, 1921: 40) as we shall note later. 

n 

In a world-wide distributed system of moieties, phra- 
tries and other forms of segmented societies, sky and earth 
are conceived as the upper and lower parts of one unit, 
and again identified with the male — female antithesis, in 
a divine pair, or a world — father — mother. Baumann 
recently summarized the wide distribution of these mytho¬ 
logies (1955: 137, 316, 325 ff,). Further elaborating this 
dichotomy, he quotes Boeder (1939 : 97) for anthropomor¬ 
phic world-pictures, showing, in the right upper part, a 
concentration of male elements and, in the left lower part, 
that of female ones (Baumann 1955: 138), and again 
Tessmann (1928) for beliefs, allocating male magic power 
up in the head and female magic forces down in the sex 
organs or in menstrual blood (Baumann, 1955: 349). A 
list, quoted by Baumann (1955: 139) from Duyvendak 
(1940 : 94, ff.) contains frequent mythological equations of 
male-female with up-down, in front-at back and with 
east-west. There is no reference in this list from Indonesia, 
to north-south directly, but the mythological equation of 
north with east, and of west with south, is widespread 
(Ehrenfels, 1956/c, FN13) and again stressed by Baumann’s 
(1955 : 321) quotation of Nadel’s (1947) observation among 
the Nuba. Duyvendak’s list, therefore, contains a double 
reference to the equation male-up and female-down: 
firstly this equation in itself and then through the identi- 
ficahon of male with east, which is again mythologically 
equivalent to north, and of female with west, — mytholo¬ 
gically equated with south. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the geogra¬ 
phical, linguistic arid mythological identifications of up 
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with male and north, or of down with female and south. 
These conventionalized identifications may have develop¬ 
ed independently, or may have emerged as the feStdt-of- 
diffusion from one of the discussed concepts to the other. 

ni 

In an attempt to understand at first the cross-cultural 
recurrence of similar attitudes taken in otherwise dissimi¬ 
lar big-nation areas by Northerners towards Southerners, 
and vice versa, I considered the old climatological expla¬ 
nation, as it was, for instance, formulated by de Courcy— 
Ward (1918 : 281). This theory assumes a direct and simple 
link between cold climate and the mentality of Northerners, 
or between warm climate and that of Southerners. The 
latitudinal distribution of north-south-polarized natio¬ 
nal units along roughly each one meridian (Ehrenfels 
1957), however shows that cultural north-south-polariza¬ 
tion phenomena, like magnetic needles, place typically 
southern parts of each polarized unit to the south, even 
in cold, sub-arctic climates, (as, for instance, in Southern 
Scandinavia, South Scotland, and South Ireland). Like¬ 
wise, northern polarized cultural sub-regions are found in 
tropical, equatorial climates, such as North Nigeria, North¬ 
ern Morocco, North Sudan, North Ceylon, North Malabar, 
North Siam, etc.). 

This situation led me to advance the hypothesis that 
every area in which the typical north-south-polarized cul¬ 
ture situation can be observed, is a unit within which indi¬ 
viduals and institutions enjoy a higher degree of mobility 
than beyond the frontiers of this area. This mobility will, 
therefore, tend to create a concentration of such indivi¬ 
duals, groups and institutions in the northern part of each 
area, as are fit and willing to live under the relatively 
colder, rougher, and hence harder, circumstances of these 
sub-regions and vice-versa. The comparative seclusion of 
each national area would then be responsible for cultural 
north-south-polarization phenomena within these areas and 
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their magnetic needle—like latitudinal stringing—up along 
The meridian. (Ehrenfels, 1956/b : 9, 1957). 

Two main arguments stand against this politico-clima¬ 
tological and rationalistic interpretation of the pheno¬ 
menon under discussion. 

(1) It postulates large-scale north-south population 
movements, within each polarized area, which are compa¬ 
ratively rare as recorded facts of history. The northward 
migrations of French Huguenots and Austrian Protestants 
during the counter-reformation, or the southward trend 
among some Viking and Norman conquerors, British sea¬ 
farers and later European painters and literati, may be 
quoted in this connection. But the continuous mass-move¬ 
ment within each polarized area, though it may have 
taken place continuously and unrecorded by history, can 
hardly be proved, — unless a world-wide machinery of 
discovering past family histories over several hundred 
years could be organized over the entire northern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

(2) The second argument against my interpretation 
of north-south-polarization is of a mythologically less 
secure nature. Yet it will carry weight with most anthro¬ 
pological students of mythology. 

The mythological identification of up with male (and 
thus indirectly with north, though in m 3 dhology often also 
with east) and down with female (or south and west res¬ 
pectively) in exogamous dual systems is so strikingly simi¬ 
lar to the same process in the north-south-polarization 
phenomenon, of literate big-nation areas, that complete dis¬ 
sociation of the two sets of ideas seems hardly feasible. 
Yet the up-and-doion-identifications of exogamous moie¬ 
ties in dual systems cannot possibly be explained by inter¬ 
nal migrations, ^much less by adaptation of each segment 
to relatively different climates, as in the case of north- 
jouth-polarization, because these groups are too small. 
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The mythologically observed identification elements: 
THcIe — upper (in front) — sky — sun — east (or north), 
and female—lower — (at the back) — earth — moon — 
west (or south) cannot be explained in terms of climatolo¬ 
gical or any other experimentally observed phenomena. 
Two possible explanations may seem plausible enough in 
some, but not all cultures where they occur. These would 
be (a) stressed male superiority in some social systems 
and (b) a generalization of conventionalized body postures 
in coitu. However, the frequent occurrences of male-up, 
female-down identification also in matrilineal societies, 
such as for instance Iroquois (Baumann 1955 : 323) and 
Khasi (Ehrenfels 1950: 29) does not fit well in the first 
argument, namely stressed social subjection of the female 
element in society. The second argument, based on the 
assumption that converitionalized body-postures in coitu 
were responsible for these equations, forgets that conven¬ 
tional postures during sex-acts do not always coincide with 
a male-up, female-down position and hardly conform to 
the male-in front or female-at the back equation, which 
Baumann (1955 : 135) quotes after Duyvendak (1940 : 94). 

IV 

Mythological identifications of up with male and north 
(or east), and down with female, south (or west) are so 
widespread a phenomenon that their historic inter¬ 
connection with concepts of literate societies, espe¬ 
cially cartography, seems possible. However, not all 
maps conformed in the beginnings of cartographic 
traditions to the north-up, south-down equation. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica shows us that Ptolomy’s map 
(150) did, whilst Isidor of Sevilla’s (630) and Herford’s 
(1280) place east up, west down, which may be interpreted 
as an expression of the east-north-identification to which 
we have already referred. But the map of Beatus (776) 
and that of Idrisi (1154) place south on top and north 
down at the lower margin of the chart. 
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This non-conformity emphasises all the more the pre¬ 
dominant and, at any rate, later general coincidence of 
cartographical conventions in late literate civilizations 
with those prevailing in preliterate dual organizations, by 
proving the technical feasibility of the opposite arrange¬ 
ment, namely: south on top and north below. But does 
this observation suggest the probability, or even possibility 
of any direct link between pre-literate dual organizations 
and late literate cartography ? 

Si ch an assumption, unlikely in itself, seems to be 
further contradicted by Fordham’s observation that not 
only “ ... .Romans and Arabs drew maps with the south 
at the Lop ”, like a late German route map of 1501 (1921 : 
40), but that “only the Italian and Catalan navigators, 
working with the compass established a northern orienta¬ 
tion for the chart” (1921 : 41 ; my italics). Yet, there is 
one element, common to both; mythological world pic¬ 
tures and modern cartography. This is the symbolic signi¬ 
ficance which has been attributed to the top portion of 
maps, whether it be the east with a representation of Para¬ 
dise, and a cross to indicate the “ orientation ” toward the 
Holy Sepulchre (Fordham 1921; 40), or any other direc¬ 
tion. Our contemporary attribution of top qualities to the 
north seems, therefore, indeed grounded in mythological 
concepts. 


The explanation of coincidence between two so widely 
separated sets of culture phenomena, as are phratries or 
moieties in dual organization, or mythological world-pic¬ 
tures on the one side, and modern cartography or north- 
south-polarization in comparatively recent big-nation 
areas; on the other, may be based on two different, though 
not entirely disconnected, sets of ideas. 

Firstly : The identification of male with up, east and 
north which cannot be explained rationally, sociologically 
or by way of sexual analogies, but which, all the same, 
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is so widespread that either an almost primitial diffusion, 
or a kind of Bastianian elementar gedanken, must here be 
assumed. 

Secondly : With the spreading of literacy, uniform big 
nations emerged which began to occupy large areas. Since 
in such areas, northern sub-regions are climatically diffe¬ 
rentiated from southern ones, the process of internal mig¬ 
rations would have been eased by increased mobility with¬ 
in each national area, leading to concentration of " harder ”, 
more masculine types in the northern, and “ softer ”, more 
feminine types in the southern sub-regions of each of the 
large big-nation areas. 

A check-up of individual family-histories to ascertain 
the possibility of such internal polarization movements to 
have taken place, in each of these areas from the U.S.A. 
to China, and from Ceylon to Korea, is a practical impossi¬ 
bility. But another method of research in this sphere 
offers itself. This is the study of north-south polarization 
phenomena on the southern hemisphere. Particularly 
large national areas in the making would offer almost 
laboratory conditions for this kind of study. There, the 
harder types would tend to migrate towards the colder 
south and vice versa, thus producing a polarization pattern 
which reverses both ; the familiar situation on the northern 
hemisphere and also the traditionally founded mythologi¬ 
cal ec][uation of male with north and of female with south,- 

The other set of identifications, namely male with up 
and female with down, is on the other hand not likely to 
be changed on the southern hemisphere. A particular 
research aspect which may be suggested here, is a possible 
reversion of colloquial references to the north from up to 
down and to the south from down to up. in languages, 
spoken by immigrants into south-equatorial lands, from 
the northern hemisphere. 
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It may be expected that such studies, apart from 
clearing the entertwained strands of diffusion and parallel 
development in north-south attitudes, may also point to 
certain structural differences between societies on the 
southern and the northern hemispheres,—^however much 
they may otherwise be influenced by the community of 
language, religion or political organization. 


Alter this irUcle has been written In 1957, the author pursued 
anthropological researches in East Africa, especially Tanganyika, south 
of the equator. There he found traces of converging aggressions towardsi 
the equator from both: North and South, Masai and other Nllo-Hamite 
catUe people have come "down” from Kenya, Ethiopia and Sudan In 
the North and intruded into the area of Bantu-speaking agriculturists 
in the South. Some of these northern invaders permeated into Tan¬ 
ganyika just a little beyond the geographic line of the equator. On 
Uie other hand there were aggressive invasions on the southern hemi¬ 
sphere : the Wa-Zimba in the J7lh century who crossed the Zambesi and 
I cached Southern Tanganyika, even Mombasa, and again the Wa-Ngoni 
in the 19th century who invaded Nyasaland and Southern Tanganyika 
also from the South, These Zulu-speaking warriors pushed the large 
Vao-group of matrilineal cultivators from the Luke Nyasa area through 
the Ruvuma valley still further northwards as far as Lindi District 
(Ehrenfehs, 1950), 


Nearer the equator, in Moiogoro District of Ea.slcin Tanganyika the 
composite Lugii. u tribe integrated various clan groups into one ’unit 
which had migrated from the South with others from the North 
tEhrenfels, 1960). 


In the recent history of southern Africa, the aggressively dominating 
role played by the extreme South, complementary to the North on the 
northern hemisphere, is dramatically illustrated by the introduction of 
apartheid as official policy in the Union of South Africa. This extreme 
.deo ogy extends its indirect influence even beyond the political borders 
to its northerly neighbours, nearer the equator, such as the Rhodesias 

C! « more pronounced 

m Southern Rhodesia than in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


These observations go to show that a reversal of the north ; south 
siluabon on the northern hemisphere into a congruent south: north 
M uation on the southern hemisphere is here in the process of formation 
The linkage is thus suggested, between cultural polarisation and cUmate 
which has been presented by the author of this paper, in the paras III 
IV as well as elsewhere. 
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Saiva Siddhanta as Religion 
and Philosophy* 


K. SESHADRI 

“ A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism,” 
wrote Bacon, the British philosopher. He also added that 
depth in philosophy brings back our minds to religion, 
which suggests that in a sense philosophy fulfils itself in 
religion. Philosophy is mainly the fruit of intellectual 
effort. Religion is rooted in experience of the heart. Each 
supplements the other. This is clearly demonstrated in 
systems of Indian thought, in Vedanta particularly, where 
philosophy is largely the deepest spiritual experience dis¬ 
cussed in retrospect. In India, philosophy never really 
dissociated itself from religion in the essential sense. This 
ought to be deemed its special strength, rather than any 
sign of weakness. 

Saiva Siddhanta is an excellent example of what reli¬ 
gion can do to preserve the freshness of philosophy, and 
of what philosophy can do to make religion universal. 
Saiva Siddhanta is both Samaya and Siddhanta.- It is a 
profoundly religious approach to the fundamental problems 
of ‘ perennial philosophy ’. The religion of Saiva Siddhanta 
is a religion of Love. Its philosophy is a philosophy of 
Realism. If there is to be a religion for the future it must 
be a religion of Love; and if there is to be a philosophy, 
it- must be a philosophy which accepts the world of every¬ 
day experience as real, without abandoning the pursuit of 
the highest ideals. It must be a philosophy, which accepts 
the diversities of the world of Becoming as real, without 
losing sight of the essential and ultimate unity of Being— 
a philosophy in which Realism and Idealism, Monism and 

* article is a summary of a lecture delivered at the Saiva Siddhanta 
Conference. Tnvandrum, 1959. 
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Pluralism are all aspects of Truth. Saiva SiddhSnta is not 
only a blend of religion and philosophy, but a synthesis 
of a variety of philosophical conceptions on the one hand 
and a harmonization of fundamental religious beliefs on 
the other. It is Vedanta, but it is also Siddhanta. It recog¬ 
nises Veda as Pramana, but seeks to establish its conclu¬ 
sions in the light of Agama as well. That its conclusions 
claim to be beyond doubt, that they rest on the foundations 
of direct, personal experience, is brought out by the word 
‘Siddhanta’ (Siddha plus Anta). If, as philosophy, it is 
a synthesis of various points of view, as religion, it is a 
practical and progressive system of spiritual discipline, 
which begins with the simplest rituals of worship and 
prayer, and without rejecting them, discovers a deeper 
meaning in them, and leads to the highest yoga securing 
the most immediate and intimate union between soul and 
God. 

The religion of Saiva Siddhanta is universal in that it 
provides for the emancipation of all souls, at all stages of 
progress, by means of appropriate Dikshas, into which the 
Acaryas initiate the aspirants. The Acaryas are spiritual 
preceptors, illumined souls, who have dedicated their lives 
for the uplift of the others. By virtue of the purity of 
their love and wisdom, the Acaryas are themselves regard¬ 
ed as Siva in a diversity of manifestations, and revered as 
God. Having attained spiritual realization, they continue 
to work in the material world of men and things, guiding 
those that are on the path of spiritual progress. The guid¬ 
ance is given in appropriate measure and manner, to each 
according to his capacity and need. There is a gradation 
of aspirants, who have reached different mile-stones, as 
there is a gradation of mukta-sivas. The highest alone are 
one with Siva, the supreme. Yet, even they are not abso¬ 
lutely identical with Him. The state of Moksa is not one 
of identity. It is a state, in which ‘Similars’ that are 
distinct unite without annihilation. ‘Paramam Samy^ 
upaiti ’, says the Upanishad. The released soul attains the 
highest degree of parity with the Lord. 
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The four familiar kinds of Mukti are all recognised in 
Saiva Siddhinta, including Sayujya, which is the highest 
and most intimate kind of experience. Kaivalya is not 
countenanced, for Moksa is bliss of union, and not of isola¬ 
tion. It is a union in whose ecstasy soul and God become 
indistinguishable. But it does not mean the extinction of 
either. They are one, and yet not absolutely one, in the 
union of “^irer” and we have the compound “^iruSsu” 
which is neither a simple, single word nor two distinct 
words. This illustration is particularly apt, for it pointedly 
suggests that that there can be no Mukti without total 
surrender of the self, and the act of surrender is symbolised 
by placing one’s head at the blessed feet (^<r«fr) 

of the Supreme Lord. It further suggests that the grace 
of God is indispensable for the redemption of the soul. 
Surrender presupposes devotion, and releases the flood¬ 
gates of grace. This sums up the substance of Saiva Sid- 
dhanta as religion. It is a religion of love, through and 
through. If the soul’s love of God expresses itself as deep, 
selfless devotion, God’s limitless love for man descends on 
the soul as the unique redemptive power of grace. The 
Sivajnana Bodham says that just as the eye cured of its 
blindness still needs the light of the sun to see, the soul 
freed from the ego-sense still needs the grace of God to 
consummate the act of redemption. The Siddhiyar says 
that the soul does not become omniscient or independent, 
even in release. It does acquire several powers and per¬ 
fections, but it can never assume the five unique functions 
of the Supreme Lord, which are the special unshared pre¬ 
rogative of Siva. 

The Supreme Lord is Siva,—Siva not in the sense that 
He is one of the traditional Trinity, but Sivam who is 
described in the Upanishads as the “ Chaturtham ”. God 
is person. Indeed He is the Person in the fullest and truest 
sense of the term. His personality is not a limitation or a 
condition of bondage, as it is in the case of man. God’s 
personality is a manifestation, not a mask. Through His 
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personality God’s unique excellences shine forth. Man’s 
personality is adventitious to him, and it is both a condition 
and a consequence of his Karma, Man enveloped in 
“ malas ”, of which the “ Anava-mala ” is the strongest, 
acquires an individuality, which reflects his personality. 
This is something, which he should get rid of, for associa¬ 
tion with it implies perpetuation of bondage. Divine per¬ 
sonality is sat-cit-ananda. It is neither Saguna nor Nir- 
gu^, which does not mean that it is contentless. God is 
reality, the plenitude of Being and Perfection, not a cate¬ 
gory or a mere substance with attributes. 

Saivism as religion is far from anthropomorphic. Its 
conceptions and delineations are richly symbolic, and have 
a direct, personal appeal to man. They cannot be put down 
either as naive pantheism or obscure transcendentalism. 
The fundamental categories of Saiva Siddhanta are philo¬ 
sophically sound, and they are developed in such a way 
that they provide a secure basis for a practical and popular 
religion. The philosophy carries conviction, while the 
faith is profoundly satisfying. 

The attainment of God-head, which is the goal of reli¬ 
gion, is also the realization of the Atman, which is the 
essence of reality. The Atman is the soul of souls and the 
self of all. It is the soul, for whom the entire universe is 
body, on whom the entire universe is dependent, by whom 
it is animated, controlled and directed from within. The 
Atman is the inner principle of integration, which preserves 
the integrity or one-ness of the universe. This is very 
much like Visistadvaita, but Saiva Siddhanta claims to go 
beyond all classification, and would reject all nomenclature. 
It would accept the description ‘ Advaita ’, provided Advaita 
carried with it no liability on account of its cognate con¬ 
ception of ‘Maya’. Advaita here does not imply either 
the unreality of the world, or the absolute, relationless 
nature of the ultimate. Advaita, for the Siddhantin, stands 
for that unique, unparalleled relation, not only between 
man and God, but also between God and the entire world. 
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Advaita supplies the key to the mystery in the Mahavakyas 
like “Tattvamasi” and “aham brahmasmi”. This does 
not, however, imply the denial of the reality of the world 
or of the soul. What is related, in an intimate and irrevo¬ 
cable manner, to the supremely Real can never cease to be. 
“ The light of the stars is invisible in the radiance of the 
sun, but on that account the existence of the stars is not 
denied ”, argues the Siddhantin. The Soul is “ hidden ” 
in the body; so is God immanent in the universe and in 
every particle of the universe. “ Qutrmdsar Quirfir 

«or6wfl yo^sDOTU)” sings Tirumular, “The Gold is hidden 
in the golden ornament “ Hidden ” does not imply any 
unreality. The ornament is not unreal, just because its 
substance is different. God is like the fragrance in the 
flower or the brilliance in the gem. The flower and the 
gem are not any the less real, although their value depends 
on what lies hidden in them. The world of matter and 
form needs to be sustained by the power of the immanent 
spirit. Its life flows from the Atman within, and the Atman 
is at once the source and the consummation of all life. 
The ultimate is the Supreme, and it is the origin as well as 
the goal of all Creation. Here, as in Visistadvaita, philo¬ 
sophy merges into religion. The metaphysical Absolute of 
the philosopher becomes the personal God of theism. 
Thereby philosophy is rescued from unintelligible abstrac¬ 
tions, and religion is saved from dogma. To love God or 
to be devoted to Him is to love and serve humanity. 
Through love of humanity one attains the love of God. 
This is the meaning of the symbolism of Dasa, Satputra, 
Sakha etc. Through love and self-surrender is the soul 
purified, cleansed of all its malas. The Apava-mala, the 
dross of ego-sense, is the most difficult to shed. But it 
must be shed, if the soul is to be saved. The narrow, little, 
decrepit self must die in order that the divine self may be 
realised. “ ^trsir Qsl.(S fiaiLHirsaraiir ” declares the Saint. 
This is the meaning of “ dying to live ” in Saiva Siddhanta. 
The rooting out of all sense of ego is the alpha and the 
omega of spiritual evolution. When Aijava is got rid of,' 
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the bonds of Pass snap, the little self rises, to its full 
stature, and the soul emerges from Pasutvam to that state 
of blissful consummation described as “S'antam sivam - 
advaitam chaturtham - atma 

Moksa is both self-realisation and God-realisation. It 
is a positive state of Jnana-Ananda, in which Pati-jnana 
brought about by Pasa-Ksaya is a unique experience of 
awakening into an illimitable life of all-enveloping bliss. 

In this scheme of religious philosophy, moral discipline 
is not divorced from spiritual progress. The lower values 
are not liquidated or annulled, but sublimated into the 
highest. The good life is inspired and informed by the 
highest Purusartha. Morality gets enriched by relating 
itself to spirituality. All values are transvalued in the 
light of the universal immanence of God. Dharma is re¬ 
interpreted as the will of God. The whole world of sense 
and desire wears a new aspect. Every desire appears as 
an aspiration for the highest. All love is love of God. 
This transformation can take place only with the grace of 
God. rSia^oT and ^sari^ are inseparable, •^eerq does not 
bear fruit without ^ 0 sir. By God’s grace is God-head 
attained. Hence the necessity for self-surrender. It is to 
the surrendered soul that God grants grace. The unsur¬ 
rendered cling to the vain-glorious, little ego, and bar the 
doors and windows of the soul against the free inflow of 
grace. 



Participial and Verbal Nouns as 
Predicates in Early Old Tamil 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL. 


§ 1. The scholars, working in Tamil and Dravidian 
philology, have so far rather indicated than explained the 
use of participial and verbal nouns in predicative function. 
This use has been found especially in Old Tamil. J. Bloch, 
in his Structure grammaticale des langues dravidiennes, 
p. 45, says; “ II semble done finalement que le systeme 
flexionnel de type pronominal se soit developpe secondaire- 
ment. II succede a I’usage de noms verbaux capables de 
sujet pronominal au nominatif. On en trouve d’assez 
nombreaux cxemples dans la vielle poesie tamoule.” True 
to this historical and comparative observation, he states, 
that the use of verbal nouns in predicative function had 
been once predominating in the ancient stages of evolution 
of all Dravidian languages. Bey than {Prakiische Gram- 
niatik der Tamilsprache, p. 114) quotes examples showing 
that this use is still alive in Modern Tamil. However, none 
of the authors has, so far. described this use systematically, 
and various questions, arising in connection with this use, 
have still to be answered. Are the forms in question really 
verbal nouns or participial nouns ? Are these verbal nouns 
ti ue predicates capable of subjects, or are they determinate 
members, determined by the so-called subjects ? Are the 
constructions in question actor-action constructions, or 
nominal sentences in the form of determinative com¬ 
pounds ? What is the slate of affairs in Modern Tamil ? 


In the following remarks I try to elucidate some of 
these questions upon the basis of syntactic investigation of 
^ Eariy Old '^mil text Narrinai.^ 

sUnias. one ot the anthologies ol 
ma“ely 1.L3 cwt wntten in Early Old Tamil (approxl- 
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§ 2. Let us say at the very beginning that the right 
interpretation of such constructions is of utmost importance 
for the analysis of the very nature of Tamil (and Dravi- 
dian) sentencial structure. According to the answers on 
some of the questions arising in connection with the use 
of verbal nouns as predicates, the Tamil sentence may be 
regarded either as a Subject-Predicate construction, or as 
a cluster of determinants, or attributes, determinating the 
verbal forms in predicative use. Let us consider a typical 
instance from NarriTiai (further abbrev. NT, 53, 3) : 

1 . evunkol Idli yannai kanniyatu ? “ What, o friend, 
did the mother think ? ” 


Fundamentally, this construction may be analysed in 
two ways: 


1. As a nominal (or better non-verbal) sentence, where 
the predicate, expressed by verbal noun {kanniyatu) is, 
ill ultimate analysis, the subject and the original subject 
lannoi) is attributive agent: What (evan kol), o 
friend (toll), thinking in past (kanniyatu) by (of) the 
mother (annai) ? When analysed in this way, the con¬ 
struction would of course not be that of Subject-Predicate, 
but of a determinative compound: annai (determinant) 
kanniyatu (determined member) "mother—of thinking 
in past”; “of the mother (Attr.)—thought (S)—what? 

(P.).” 


2. As a Subject-Predicate construction, where the 
verbal noun in predicative use is capable of substantival 
subject in the nominative; according to this interpretation, 
annai is not an attribute, but Subject in the subject-case, 
the whole sentence is not a non-verbal sentence, but a 
verbal sentence, where kanniyatu is a verbal predicate: 
What o friend, the mother thinking in past ? anoai-Sub- 
ject, kanniyatu-Predicate. expressed by verbal noim, capa¬ 
ble of nominative Subject; “what (O) the mother (S) 

thought (P) ? ” 

S 
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3. Which interpretation is right ? Can we find, in the 
textual material, examples, which would speak in favour 
of one or the other interpretation ? The whole matter is 
even more complicated, since the form kanniyatu may be 
understood as a participial noun: the mother (is) that 
which thought. 

The first interpretation is rather tempting. It is in 
accord with the “ attributive ’’ character of Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. It indicates certain syntactic relations between 
the Dravidian and Altaic languages (cf. Valter Tauli, Ural- 
altaische Jahrbucher XXVIII, 3—4, 142 ; “ predicate is the 
determinatum and the subject the determinate ”, and, 
ib. 144 : “ nominal determinant of the predicate in the 
function of agent became the so-called subject”). It is 
rather original. Upon the basis of such interpretation it 
might be possible to found a theory that the Dravidian 
sentence is actually a determinative compound, where the 
Predicate (at the end of the sentence) is the determinatum, 
and all that which precedes, including the Subject, are 
determinates of the Predicate. We might even write an 
equation 


S : P - determinans : determinatum. 

However, it is not right. 

We may come across a number of examples in the 
ancient texts, where the Subject is expressed by a pronoun, 
showing easily, whether it stands in casus rectus, in the 
nominative case or in casus obliquus, in the attributive 
case. And we find, that the pronoun is in nominative, in 
the subjective case, which shows that it is real Subject, 
and not determinant of the Predicate expressed by verbal 
noun: 

2. ntnakku’ yin* maraittal’ yduatu‘ ? NT 72,4 “ What‘ 
do I* hide* from thee* ? ”• 

• Var. transt. " Why did 1 hide lron» thee ? " 
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3. iwm* ceytato^rillai* (NT 27,5) " We* did* nothing*.” 

The subject, expressed by ydn and ndm respectively 
is in a true subject-case (in the nominative). It is not an 
attribute. Thus we see, that the relation between the noun 
(on.nai in NT 53, 3) or pronouns (in NT 72 and 27) and 
the verbal nouns (kanniyatu, maraittal, ceytatu) is not a 
determinative relation, but the predication. Thus we may 
agree fully with Bloc h’s statement, that the verbal nouns 
in predicative use are capableof nominal (substan¬ 
tival or pronominal) Subjects in the nomina¬ 
tives. Cf. also Bloch’s instance ydn pirakku “ I shall be 
born ”, or our examples vi^vuval ydne (NT 173, 10) “ I 
shall ask ”, inVyevav} moifco* ydn* (NT 224, 8) “ what* 
I* say* now* ? ” This interpretation is also confirmed by 
Modern Tamil examples given by Beythan (op. cit. 1. c.) 
and by our examples antafc* kataiyai *... elutiyatu* nan* 
tone* “ I myself ... wiote that story ” (Ati^ntavikatan, 23, 
9, 1956, p. 80), lit. "That* story* (object in accus.)—past 
writing* — I* myself* (Subject) ”, and atai*yum* ndn* 
colla*ppdkiraHillai* “ And* I* am not* going* to say* that* 
either* ” (ib. p. 76), lit. ” That* (object in accus.) — and* I* 
to say* going* (Predicate, verbal noun)—is not*”. The 
verbal forms in question are verbal nouns, not parti¬ 
cipial nouns, as will be shown later.* 

§ 4. After these preliminary remarks we may say that 
the Predicate in Early Old Tamil was expressed—along 
with predicates in finite verbal forms and nominal predi¬ 
cates—by verbal and participial nouns. 


a. finite verbal forms : 

1. ydm...varukam (88, 3) " We ... shall come”. 

2. min ketuva (NT 16, 6) “Fish perish”. 

3. v„nv„r‘ ... irantsr? (lb. 18, 2 ... 10) “He that 
went away- ... will come’”. These verbal forms are 
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capable of expressing the categories of person, number, 
aspect and tense. The construction is that of Subject- 
Predicate, of actor-action. 

b. participial nouns. 

1. anmi' ... celk*enr6lP (NT 53, 11) “The mother 
... said; Let (ye) go. Liter. “The mother* ... Let (ye) 
go’—she who said’ ”. We see ; a nominal sentence. 

2. eQ* mufcam* nofcfciydl? (NT 55, 9) “She looked at 
my face ”, lit. “ (At) my face*—she who looked* ”, again : 
a nominal sentence. 

3. dyifai’ varuvol* (NT 308, 3) “ The woman with fair 
jewels will come ”, lit. “ (The one who has) fair jewels'— 
she who will come* ”. Again a nominal sentence. 

Thus we see that, analysed ultimately, this Subject- 
Predicate construction may be regarded as a nominal sen¬ 
tence, not as an actor-action construction, where A (the 
Subject) (is) the one who acts (Predicate, expressed by 
participial noun). There is, therefore, a fundamental 
difference between this type of construction and that one, 
in which the Predicate is expressed by verbal noun. It is 
also seen from this analysis, that forms like kanniyatu or 
eytatu are not participial, but verbal nouns; were 
they participial nouns, they would be in agreement with 
the Subject (annai kanniyaval, kanniydl “ the mother [is] 
she who thought", just like annai... enr6\e in NT 53, 


c. verbal nouns : 

The verbal nouns, used in EOT in predicative function, 
are formed by the suffixes -tu. -al, ~vu, -ku. Examples : 

1. Viyanpunattu... varuko? (NT 204, 2) “Shall (I) 
come to the large field ? ” 

2. niTi kureyirunku (ib. 204, 6) “ (I) shall eat thy 
sharp teeth.” 
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3. ydn ancuvale (ib. 229, 2) “I fear”. 

4 . pularvatu kol avan natpu ? (ib. 72, 10) “ Is perhaps 
his love fading away ? ” 

5. anc*il* oti’ orum*pa^or* urave* (ib. 105, 10) " (The 
lady with) beautiful' fine* hair* is full of desire', (having) 
difficult* distress'”. 

6. enru* .. ulakan* kuruvatv? un(u* (ib. 327, 6) “ thus 
... the world says ", lit. “ thus* ... the world'-saying*- 
exists* ”, cf. Beythan, op. cit. 1. c. ikaravikuti dnpdlaiyum 
kdtfuwatu untu "i-Suffix zeigt auch mannliches Gesch- 
lecht ”, lit. “ the suffix i also masculine gender (Object in 
accus.) indicating-exists ”. Cf. also our example kopdlan' 
accarit/a*ppattatu’ untu* (Anantavikatan, 26. 8. 1956, p.l04) 
“Gopalan was surprised”, lit. “Gopalan (S)‘ surprised- 
being*, ''exists* (passive) 

I am well aware of the problems—especially those of 
terminological nature—arising in connection with this con¬ 
ception. It seems that we have, on the one hand, forms, 
formed by morphemes -kit, -tal, -al, ~kai, -mai etc., and 
their allomorphs, which are not capable to express the 
tense-categories ; these forms may be called true verbal 
nouns (in the narrower sense of the term) ; on the other 
hand, there are forms ending in -tu, formed from stems 
expressing tense-categories; we may call these forms 
“ conjugated nouns ” ; however, syntactically, they have the 
same characteristics as verbal nouns; thus, for the sake of 
our investigation, they may also be called verbal nouns (m 
the broad sense). Important is that these forms in -tu are 
found as predicates having subjects in the casus energetx- 

CU5. 

It seems highly probable that previous to the origin 
and development of the verbal flexion of the pronorninal 
type there existed a more ancient stage characterized by 
the use of verbal yid “conjugated” nouns, and perhaps 
stems and roots as well, in predicate; it must have been a 
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sysiem (if it was a system at all) of rather indeterminate 
forms, compound of bases plus different morphemes of 
verbal and conjugated nouns, only partly capable of ex¬ 
pressing tense and person. Whether it was, in the proto- 
Tamil stage, a system, which later broke down, the frag¬ 
ments of which we may find still in Early Old Tamil texts 
side by side with the new developments of the regular 
verbal flexion, or whether it had never been a real system 
in full development, we are at present unable to determine. 

The use of verbal nouns as predicates has many draw¬ 
backs : they are incapable of expressing the categories of 
person, number, tense and aspect. Thus they show a 
primitive stage of linguistic development, and that obvi¬ 
ously has been the reason why they became largely non¬ 
productive in later evolution of Tamil. There was, however, 
one exception : the verbal noun in rtu (Old Tamil fcan- 
niyatu, Modern Tamil examples elutiyatu, pdkiratu), which 
was capable at least to express tense. Therefore only this 
verbal noun is still used in predicative function in Modern 
Tamil. It seems that in the course of evolution the verbal 
nouns in -feu, -al, -uu etc., have been suppressed, in predi¬ 
cates, by the secondary flexional system of the pro-nominal 
type. 


CONCLUSION 

Verbal nouns (and “ conjugated nouns ” as well as 
perhaps stems) and participial nouns are used, in Old Tamil, 
to express Predicate. Predicative participial nouns are in 
formal agreement with their Subjects, and such construc¬ 
tions may be ultimately analysed as nominal sentences. 

S The absence ot indicators ol tense, person and number seems to 
be. in this case, truly a feature of a more rudimental development. We 
must not forget the later development of highly complicated though 
highly regular conlugation of Middle Tamil and New Tamil verb. The 
case of Malayalam dropping the personal terminations of the verb and 
systematically simplifying the conjugation Is something entirely different. 
■It may be rather compared to the analytic tendency found even In 
standard Tamil speech of the modem period e.g. in the negative of 
verbs, and also to the developments of verbal flexion in most ot the 
Tamil local dialects. 
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Predicative verbal nouns are true Predicates, capable of 
nominal Subjects in the subject-case, in casus rectus, in the 
nominative. Such constructions are not to be analysed as 
nominal sentences, they are not to be analysed as determi¬ 
native compounds, but as Subject-Predicate constructions, 
as predications. The use of predicative verbal nouns reflects 
most probably an ancient and primitive stage of language- 
development. The first historical stage of the evolution of 
Tamil (Early Old Tamil Period) shows a fundamental 
difference between the determinative and predicative rela¬ 
tions. This period shows a transitional stage, when the use 
of predicative verbal and participial nouns begins to be 
suppressed by a more developed and expressive use of 
fiexional system of the pronominal type.^ In Modern Tamil 
this development has been fully accomplished, and the use 
of predicative verbal nouns has been limited to a single 
form (in -fu) more or less in colloquial language, whereas 
the use of participial nouns as Predicates has been fully 
dropped in contemporary common speech.* 


4 Accordin* to the statistical investigation of Norrinci, the relolion 
belwee"p^^i?atcs expressed by finite verbal iorms of pronominal type 
anS^thoae e7pre«^ by the infinite forms (i.e. verbal nouns, and part.ci- 

Dial nouns) is circa 5^2. i - 

s According to a personal information of a well-educated speaker of 



On the Future Tense Base in Tamil 


M. ANDRONOV. 


Dr. R. Caldwell maintains that “ most of the Dravidian 
tenses are formed from the participial forms of the verb 
Further he makes it clear that he means here the verbal 
participles but not the relative participles. It is true that 
in the next pages after a detailed study he is compelled to 
admit that there is a number of exceptions in which this 
forms are undoubtedly formed from the relative participle 
(e.g. natantanen natantavan etc.) 


In regard of the future tense Dr. Caldwell has to make 
one more reservation stating that “ the future is generally 
formed not from a future (verbal) participle, but 
by suffixing to the verbal theme some particle which is 
regarded, whatever its origin may have been, as a sign of 
future time, and adding to that particle the pronominal 
terminations On the next page Dr. Caldwell definitely 
says that he is inclined to consider these signs of the 
future as originally nothing more than the formatives of 
verbal nouns”* (of the type of arivu, pafippu, etc.). This 
explanation of the suffix of the future tense, as well as the 
explanation of the structure of the whole form, has survived 
till the present day at the tacit consent of the majority of 
students of the Tamil language. This is proved by the fact 
of the publication by Dr. K. Zvelebil of an article, in which 
this formula of Dr. Caldwell’s is repeated, and the forms 
like ariven “I shall know”, patippen “I shall learn” are 
analysed as arivu “ knowledge ” + en, patippu “ learning ” 
+ en, etc.* 


A Comparotire arammar of the DrcvUlian or 
MbW I.onpuape», 5rd edn., LoAdon, 1913, p. 4M. 

* Ibid!! p! 514. 

1984,* n' ^ Syntax. " TamU Culture Vol. V. 
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Meanwhile, there are some reasons to think that this 
finite forms of the future tense could not have been formed 
in this way by affixing pronominal terminations to verbal 
derivatives. Thus, Dr. Caldwell himself states that “ verbal 
nouns are carefully to be distinguished from verbal deri¬ 
vatives or substantives derived from verbs. The latter, 
though derived from verbs, are used merely as nouns”.* 
Verbal derivatives formed from the verbal roots with the 
help of the suffix -vu, -pu, -ppu are nouns by their nature.* 
The only feature, they have in common with verbs, is the 
root from which they are derived. But this fact of deriva¬ 
tion from the verbal roots does not impart any verbal 
characteristics to these words, as it does not in many other 
languages, e.g. in Sanskrit. These derivatives have no 
verbal nature, e.g., they cannot have a direct object or a 
subject in the nominative case. In this respect the words 
as arivu, pa^ippu do not differ from other nouns. 


On the contrary, in the forms ariven, patippcn, etc., 
such verbal features as capability of having a subject in 
the nominative case or a direct object (for the transitive 
verbs) are expressed very definitely (cf. en arivu, atan 
arivu and nan ariven, atai ariven). 


According to Dr. Caldwell’s scheme, a noun destitute 
of any verbal features receives them together with the pro¬ 
nominal suffixes. Numerous examples show, however, that 
it does not take place in reality. The words ati foot , 
tevar “ god ”, ur “ village " and many others do not receive 
any characteristics when pronominal terminations are 
suffixed to them : atiyen, tevarir, ur^, etc. 


But it is clear even without such a comparison that 
the verbal nature of a word cannot arise as a result of juxta¬ 
position of two nominal elements void of any verbal trmte^ 
Nation of some pronominal suffix cannot turn a noun 
into a verb, cannot impart verbal nature to a noun._ 


TR~CAlj 3 V/ELL. A C<mpa^lve Grammar, p. 5*2. 
* IbW., p. M6. 


4 
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It is evident that in such forms as ariv§n “I shall 
know ” or patippeii “ I shall learn " the nature of the verb 
is connected not with the pronominal terminations, but 
with the bases of the verbs. These bases cannot coincide, 
however, with the nouns arivu “knowledge”, pa^ippu 
“learning” since the latter, in contradistinction to the 
verbal bases, have no verbal value. 

n 

Participial nouns of the past and present tenses are 
formed from the corresponding relative participles with the 
help of pronominal suffixes -an, al, -tu, -ar, -ai. In order to 
prevent the hiatus between the -a of the participle and the 
vowel of the pronominal suffix, the consonant -v- is incor¬ 
porated between them. Thus, from the root cey- “ to do ” 
the following participial nouns are formed in the past and 
present tenses:— 

ceytavan “ he who did ” ceykiravan “he who does " 

ceytaval ‘ she who did ” ceykiraval “she who does ’’ 

ceylatu “ that which did ” ceykiratu “ that which 

does ” 

ceytavar “ they (masc. ceykiravar “they (masc. 
and fern.) who did ” and fern.) who do ” 

ceytavai “they (neut.) ceykinravai “they (neut.) 
who did ” who do ”. 

In the future tense the participial nouns are formed 
not from the relative participle of the future tense in -urn, 
but from the same base as the finite forms. The only dif¬ 
ference here is that in the weak verbs the tense-marker 
is not -V-, but -p-, as in the middle verbs. Cf. 

ceypavan “ he who will do ” ceyvan “ he will do ” 
ceypava] “ she who will do ” ceyva} “ she will do ” 
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(exception: 

ceyvatu “ that which will 
do ” 

ceypavar “ they who will 
do ” 

ceypavai “ they which will 
do ” 


ceyyum “it will do ”) 
ceyvar “ they will do ” 
ceyyum “ they will do 


It is clear that the participial nouns of the future tense 
are formed from the base which has little in common with 
the future relative participle in -um (e.g., ceyyum). But 
outside the Tamil language—in Malayalam and Kannacja— 
the relative participles of the future tense (correspond¬ 
ingly ceyva and geyva"') look just like the form from which 
the Tamil participial nouns are formed, except the fact 
that their -v- of the future tense does not turn into -p-. 


The same form (i.e., ceyva) is to be found in Old 
Tamil, where it is used as the 3rd person plural in the 
neutral gender.® 


The comparison of the Tamil relative participle of the 
future tense ceyyum “ which will do ” and the 3rd person 
(neut.) ceyyum “it (they) will do’’ proves that in the 
modern language the relative participle is used in the sense 
of a finite form (a similar phenomenon can be found in 
some cognate languages). 


On the other hand, the comparison of the Tamil ceyva 
“ they (neut.) will do” with the relative participles of the 
future tense in Malayalam (ceyva) and in Kanna(?a 
(geyva) points to the possibility of the origin of the Tamil 
ceyva in the same way (i.e., from the relative participle). 


In other words, it is possible to assume that at the 
period when Tamil and Kannada exi sted as a smgle Ian- 


J Ibid., p. 559. 
» Ibid., p. 558. 
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guage there should be a relative participle of the future 
tense (e.g., keyva *) which survived in Malayalam (ceyva) 
and Kannada (geyva) and could be traced in Tamil ceyva 
“ they will do ” (by analogy with ceyyum “ it (they) will 
do” from ceyyum “ which will do”). 

Tamil participial noims of the future tense are now 
formed from ^e base which once had been a participle 
of the future tense. 

Conversion of -v- into -p- in the sign of the future 
tense of the weak verbs is caused by dissimilation of two 
v’s, i.e., the future tense marker v and v which serves to 
prevent the hiatus between the vowel of the relative parti¬ 
ciple and that of the pronominal suffix, as in ceypavan > 
ceypa-v-an > *ceypa-v-an. 

The fact that this -p- is brought into being by the pro¬ 
cess of dissimilation is proved by the forms of the neutral 
gender (like ceyvatu “ that which will do ”) where there 
is no dissimilation, since the suffix -tu begins with a con¬ 
sonant (ceyvatu > ceyva-tu), and no hiatus can arise. 

In some instances the suffixes -an and -ar in the parti¬ 
cipial nouns are replaced by the suffixes -on and -or. For 
instance, patitton “he who read” instead of patittavan, 
patittor “ they who read ” instead of patittavar, perror 
“ parents ” (“ those who received a child ”) instead of 
peiravar, and so on. 

Here -ava- becomes -6- as in the words katiravan y- 
katiron “ the sun ”, takappan > tavappan (colloq.) 
tdppan (brahm.) “ father ", or makan y mavan (colloq.) 
m6 (Jaffna dialect) “ " son 

» For Tasill cey- “ to do" from key. see L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar's 
"Ancient Dravidlc surd k- and its modem derivatives ”, The fducationoi 
Revicto, Vol. XXXVll, Madras, 1931 and “ Initial fricatives and affricates 
in Uravidlan ", Indian Antiquorw, Vol. LXII, 1933. Cf. also key- “ to do ” 
in Kodagu with a future-present participle keyuva. 

le Sarosvati, 1959. No. 8, p. 48. 
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In those cases when -ava- in the participial nouns of 
the future tense formed from the weak roots, turns into 
-6- and one -v- disappears, dissimilation does not occur, and 
-V- in the historical relative participle does not change into 
-p-; e.g., ceyvon “he who will do” from* ceyva-v-an, 
where -ava- changed into -6-. 

Ill 


Tamil finite forms are constructed on the same pattern. 
The only difference is that the final -a of the relative parti¬ 
ciple is dropped before the vowel of the pronominal suffix, 
or the both vowels merge together. This structure is parti¬ 
cularly evident in Kanna(?a, where 


ma<jluvenu “ I shall make ” from maduva + enu, 
maduve “ thou wilt make ” from maduva + e, 
maduvanu “ he will make ” from maduva + anu," etc., 

are formed in complete accordance with the Sandhi rules.“ 


The difficulty of the explanation of the analagous 
Tama forms lies in the fact that the Tamil grammars do 
not describe elision of vowels simUar to that of Kannada. 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar points out, however, that this 
elision is not completely unknown in Tamil; 


“ A few cases of optional elision of the first of the 
meeting vowels are met with in literary usage, though not 
provided for by the grammars :— 


.. .Final -a of optatives... : 
5elg-ena — PN, 83; PP, II, 177. 


olig-ena — 'S., Nad., 164. 
ka|aig-ena — M., Ad., 67.” “ 


U Cf H SPENCER, A Konorete Gmmmar, Mysore, 1850, p. 47. 

1* " A final a i e or a euphonic u suffers elision when It is 
followed'by a vowel.'..'." F. KITTEL. A Grammar oi the Kannada Lan- 

*’’*°*is'L**V**RAMA^JUi/'^AIYAB. “Dravldie Sandhi". The Quarterly 
Journal of the^^S^. Vol. 26. Bangalore. 1935-36. pp. 94-95. 
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And further he definitely writes that in “ colloquial Tamil 
-a of the relative participle is lost in the familiar compounds 
pirand-am., pukk-am..But it is the relative participle 
with the pronominal suffix that must have been among the 
most familiar of all possible compounds.** 

Long vowels in the personal terminations could deve¬ 
lop as compensation for elision of -a, by analogy with the 
forms of the past tense: 


natanta-en 


< natantanen 
natanten, 


natanta-am 


< 


natantanam 

na^antom (through * natanta-v-am 
where -ava- became -6-), etc. 


Influence of emphasis could lead to the difference in 
quantity of the vowel in such forms like ceyvar “ they will 
do ” and ceyvar.** 


* i« Ibid., p. 95. 

IS In modern Tamil such instances are met with every now and 
then; e.g., ennappa from enna appa, mutincappuram from mutinta 
appuram, enkappa Irom enka appa, ennatappa from enna ata appa, 
periyappa from periya appa, cinnanna from cinna anna, antantai trom 
anta antal, antam from anta am, entente from enta enta. 

t* Cf. manimakan “ son4n-law." > • roaruma>an > maruman 
(coUoq.) tmd periya appa > periyappa. 


Ancient Tamil Music 


K. KOTHANDAPANI PILLAI 


The pioneer who searched for ancient Tamil music in 
the dark corridors of antiquity was Rao Sahib M. Abraham 
Pandithar of K. M. Hall, Tanjore. He is no longer with 
us, but the torch he held up in those regions still shines 
and guides many a seeker after the truth. His work 
Kamamritha Sagaram stands as a monument of indefati¬ 
gable work, unique in the array of materials he has culled 
out and the profusion of arguments he has advanced to 
substantiate his theory of 24 srutis. He has established a 
reputation as grealt as that of Bharatha Muni, and his 
Kamamritha Sagaram is as important as the Nattya Sastra 
of the Northern Sage. Nattya Sastra deals with music, 
dance and language and so does Kamamritha Sagaram. 


Research in Music has made great progress from where 
Abraham Pandithar left it and it tends to prove and con¬ 
firm most of the theories which Abraham Pandithar formu¬ 
lated. In the First Book of Kamamritha Sagaram, part I, 
chapter IV he states: — 


“Noble readers! If we want to understand clearly 
the subtlety and antiquity of Indian Music, we would do 
well to make a few observations on the Tamil language 
which includes within itself poetry, music and drama. 
The period of the origin of Indian Music is as ancient as 
the period of the Tamil language and the sweetness of 
• Indian Music is the sweetness of the language itself. Just 
as the language is unmixed and unaffected by other langu¬ 
ages, so also the music of South India is i^rfect in iteelf 
having special rules of its own without seeking the aid of 

other music.” 
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Here he has stressed with an intuitive insight the 
inter-relation between language and music, which modem 
research has taken up for investigation. 


In 1953, in his work, ‘ The psycho-analysis of Artistic 
vision and hearing: An introduction to the theory of 
unconscious perception’ Anton Ehrenzweig observed, “It 
is not unreasonable to speculate that speech and music 
have descended from a common origin in a primitive 
language, which was neither speaking nor singing, but 
something of both. Later, this primeval language would 
have split into different branches; music would have 
retained the articulation mainly by pitch (scale) and 
duration (rhythm), while language chose the articulation 
mainly by tone colour, vowels and consonants.” ‘ The 
learned author would seem to be still in the region of 
surmises as his phrase ‘ would have ’ would indicate. But 
Dr. C. R. Sankaran and Dr. Chaitanya Deva, of Deccan 
College Research Institute, Poona, who carried on their 
further investigation into this inter-relationship, stress the 
fundamental identity of speech with music. This will be 
referred to in detail later. 


To understand this inter-relationship between langu¬ 
age and music, it is necessary to know what modern 
research has to say about the Tamil language. Regarding 
the phonetic or, more correctly, the phonemic analysis of 
the sounds of the Tamil language, in his monograph 
‘ Phonemics of old Tamil ’, this is what Dr. C. R. Sankaran 
of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, says:— 


Phonemes are significant classes of speech sounds 
in terms of which alone an organization of the descriptive 
study of speech sounds of any language is possible. We 
meet with the accurate description of phonemes of the old 
Tanul language, built apparently on the results of phonetic 
study in Tolkappiam which is the oldest descriptive Tamil 


, C. R. Sankaran and B, Chaitanya Deva in their 

article on Studies in Indian Music Scales 1—page 192 Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute Vdl 18 
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grammar. Such an emphasis on the pattern inherent in 
the soimds of the language of study, and to attempt to 
establish, on the basis of their occurrence and distribution 
the types of sounds which must have been signihcant in 
distinguishing the meaning of words is not met with even 
in the Ashtadhyayi of Panini.” 


This will indicate that Tamil is a scientific language 
and it has been built up as a result of scientific study of 
the soimds of the language by the ancient Tamilians, 
independent of any other language. There are thirty 
sound-classes (phonemes) in Tamil, 12 vowels and 18 
consonants. The twelve vowels represent the utmost limit 
to which the vowel sounds in any language can be divided 
as separate sounds, each having a separate existence of its 
own, in space and time. That this is the most accurate 
division of the vowel sounds has been confirmed by the 
investigations of W. N. Loche and R. Wt S. Heffner * and 
referring to this Dr. C. R. Sankaran observes:— 


“ It is significant to find a striking agreement in this 
between Tolkappiar and the empirical findings of the 
modem investigator revealing thereby Tolkappiar s very 
rare insight.”* 


On these 12 vowel sounds depends the life of the lan¬ 
guage and they are called the ' life sounds ’ (e-uS!)). Of 

them, seven,- fr, s, 9, 9°^ are long vowels. 

Five out of the seven— 9 have their 

corresponding short vowels «», S, t-, «r, 9 and the rest 
two ffi, (Ai), and 9ar (au), are changeless or indivisible. 
These five long vowels corresponding to these five short 
ones are not merely the elongated sounds in pomt of time 
but are separate sounds each having a separate exi.stenc£. 
Thus according to modern research there are 12 primary 
or life sounds, each of which can be identified as having 
an existence separate from the other._ 


» Phonemics of old Tamil, p. H. 


5 
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Let US now turn to the sounds in music. The primary 
musical sound rising up from the basic tone and ending 
in the highest pitch in an octave, from ^ircu to ^iru> i.e., 
from Sa to Ni or C to B, has also been divided into 12 
as in the case of the primary sounds of the language. 
There are seven swarams corresponding to the seven 
long vowels. Two of them, ©ir* Kural, (Sa or C) and 
Hi (Pa or G) are changeless and indivisible. They 
correspond to gg (ai) and (au) of the vowels. Each 
of the remaining five is divided into two and are called 
sharp and flat, making up ten divisions 
which together with the two indivisible ones amount to 
the 12 divisions of the octave. 

This remarkable coincidence not only in their number 
but also in their very nature which exists between sounds 
in the language and the sounds in the music is the special 
feature of the Tamil language. That this is not an acci¬ 
dental coincidence and that the inter-relationship between 
the sounds in the language and the sounds in music'was 
Well perceived, and that the division of the octave was 
based on this perception will be apparent from the follow¬ 
ing 

Divakaram defines these seven long vowels as belong¬ 
ing to the seven swarams or notes of the music. 

S3, 9, 9er jrgxtb 

gjfiiij w 

Adiyarku Naflar, in his commentary on Silappadigaram 
when explaining the ancient Tamil modes, gives the follow¬ 
ing quotation which goes to prove that the ancient Tamil 
usic was actually based on the sounds of the language, 

t_iiSjQu)iuiu6>r ggiiiuircG^ib 

fitSffi SkiA Slmr- 3iU(ip(_«6r 
... tStdbiL. utirdfiriridiiriL 

« Commeaury rel.Un* to line iS-Xronketru" Kathai, SilappadikaTam. 
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All the old boc^ on Tamil music are lost and it it 
not possible to find from which of the books this quotation 
was taken. Anyhow this goes a long way to prove that 
the sounds of the language formed the basis for music. 


Tolkappiar, the great grammarian, refers to this inter¬ 
relationship when he says, 

**«MariSp;s 

a-orOwiBr Qunriffu Sna^tir<S ilaMwflu 
pirtaiSfor u>a>ptJ cr<dru)(g)^ ”* 


This means that the vowels and consonants exceed 
the limits of sound prescribed for them in his grammar 
and the particulars regarding them are found in the Book 
of Secrets of the Strings tuned to music. According to 
Tholkappiar, the book relating to music referred to by him 
dealt with sounds of vowels and consonants. There is no 
reason why a book on music should deal with the sounds 
of the alphabet at all, unless it was perceived that there 
existed an inherent and substantial relationship between 
the sounds of the alphabet and they formed the basis of 
the music. Tholkappiam is a grammar of the language. 
There would have been no need for the grammar to men¬ 
tion this migration of the language sounds to music, unlws 
these sounds were actually taken over and adopted by 
music. 


It was referred to previously that this aspect of iden¬ 
tity of speech with music was investigated in recent years 

in the Deccan College Research Institute and the 

ing quotSon from one of their buUetms deserves to be 

taken note of in this connection. 

“ It is necessary to stress the fundamental and primi¬ 
tive identitrof sp^h with music. This basic identity is 
marked in all our investigations from dive^ p^te of 
view (cf the unpublished Ph.D. thesis of B. Cluutanya 
Deve on the_^ho^ytict_«'j!!5L^lf.'?^"^.:^ 
• OpiTiu: 5 53* 
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diah).'like the octave relationship for instance where con¬ 
siderations revealed by wave form analysis of speech point 
towards the deep sometimes hidden (as it were) identity 
of speech with music,”* 

Twentieth century thus stands at the threshold and 
has just gained a glimpse of the fimdamental truth stated 
above. That, in those ancient times, this fundamental 
relationship was perceived in all its implications, that the 
region of surmises, inferences and experiments was left 
far behind and that a system of Tamil music was built up 
on the basis of this fundamental truth, are really mar¬ 
vellous. 


The zodiac had 12 divisions which corresponded to the 
12 divisions of the octave, and astronomy and astrology 
came in handy to explain the intervals in the octave and 
the effect which the swarams or the notes produced. The 
seven planets (excepting Ragu and Kethu) represented 
the seven swarams, and the 12 divisions were distributed 
among the seven planets which corresponded to the distri¬ 
bution of the 12 divisions of the octave among the seven 
swarams. Of the seven planets the Sun and Moon had 
each one of the divisions out of the 12, exactly as in the 
case of Sa(c) and Pa(g) in the musical octave and as in 
the case of the alphabet s (ai) and ear (au). The 
remaining five planets had each two divisions as in the 
case of the remaining five swarams in music and the five 
long vowels of the language. In astrology these divisions 
were called houses belonging to the planets. Abraham 
Pandithar has explained this connection between music 
and astrology in detail in his book by means of charts and 
diagrams so well that it needs no further elucidation. 


This coincidence between the divisions of the zodiac 
and the divisions of the octave served as the best medium 
to explain the musical scales which were placed on a geo- 
metrical and mathematical basis. The people could appre- 


piUleUn 'Of the Deccan College Research Insti¬ 
tute. Poona. Vol. 18_Studies in Indian Musical ScalM 1: Xvedk chant. 
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ciate these especially when astrology was much in vogue 
and well understood by the people. The earliest mention 
of the connection between astronomy and music is found 
in the Achiar Kuravai of Silappadikaranu No work of the 
Sangam period which refers to music refers to this con¬ 
nection. It is found that the Greek and the Chinese had 
also used astronomy to explain the attributes of music. 

The division of the octave into 12 in Tamil Music 
should have been made long prior to the use of astronomy 
to explain the basis of musical divisions and scales. As 
stated by Abraham Pandithar, Tamil Music is as ancient 
as the language itself. To put it more correctly the division 
of its octave is as old as the division of the alphabet. This 
division of the octave into 12 was used by all the ancient 
nations of the world and is called the primordial division 
of the octave. Ilangovadigal had based the pentatone mode 
described by him in Achiar Kuravai on these 12 divisions 
of the octave and called it 0^ir«irpu(Sl([pflDp, the primordial 
division. 

Of all the existing books in Sanskrit the Natya Sasira 
of Bharata Muni is considered by scholars as the earliest. 
Some assign this to the 4th century A.D., some to the 2nd 
century B.C. and some others to the 5th century B.C. 
His work is based on the 22 divisions of the octave which 
came into use long after the use of the 12 divisions and 
not on those primordial divisions of 12. Nor was astro¬ 
nomy used to explain the scales or attributes of music as 
the ancient nations have done. In fact in no Sanskrit book 
about music this connection between astronomy and music 
is traceable. 

To whatever century Bharata Muni may belong, 
there is ample internal evidence in his Natya Sastra 
that the music of South India was of a very high order 
even before the tinie of Bharata Muni. The following 
lines in the slokas 31 and 32 of chapter V of Natya Sastra 
speak to the highly developed nature of South Indian 

music t— 
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“ Chitra Dhakshna Vruthethu sapta rupe 

prakirthitha 

Soubahane Sanirgeetha devasthuthya binanthathe 

Naratha thaisthu Kantharvaihi Sabayam 

Devadhanavaha.” 

This means that songs in seven forms in Chitra and 
Dakshina margas together with the Upohana and Nirgita 
were started by musical experts like Narada in the assem¬ 
bly of Dhanavas and Gods. 

Dakshina marga denotes a very difficult time-measura 
or Tala wherein eight matra kalas are used for a 
kalakshara or a count. Experts state that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to sing to this time-measure, and in fact no one now 
sings or is able to sing to this time-measure. The very 
name ‘ Dhakshina marga ’ itself denotes that this difficult 
and rare time-measure and the songs to suit them, were 
in vogue in Dhakshina or South India and proclaims the 
musical efficiency of that region. 

Again in chapter IV of his Natya Sastra, Bharatha 
Muni gives an animated description of the South Indian 
music and dance. 

“ Thathra Dhakshinathya sthavath Bahu, Nritta, 
Geetha, Vadya, Kaisiki, Prayaga, Chathura, 
Mathura, Lalitha. Anga Abinayascha.” 

This means that in the South there are many kinds of 
dances, vocal music, instrumental music and abinayas, 
graceful, bvely, intricate, sweet and delicate. These indi¬ 
cate how intimately Bharatha Muni had heard and observ¬ 
ed the South Indian Music and Dance. To have gained 
the appreciation of the greatest exponent of dance and 
music, the South Indian Music and Dance should have 
l^en of a very high order. Centuries of culture and prac¬ 
tice should have preceded this state of high perfection, 
to which Bharatha Muni pays a glowing tribute. 



Romance of Two Tamil Words 

P. JOSEPH. 

Etymology is a tricky subject and unless one is 
extremely careful he is more than likely to let his imagina¬ 
tion run riot and indulge in fanciful derivations of words. 
Hence the jibe that those who have no inclination for 
serious study dabble in derivations. One critic was brutally 
caustic. Derivation enthusiasts, he hit out, rush down the 
slippery Etymological slope, like the Gadarene swine, to 
their destruction. True this science, unlike a few others, 
does lend itself to abuse ; the fault, however, lies not with 
it but with those who use,—rather abuse,—it. As con¬ 
firmatory evidence it is very valuable j in fact sometimes 
it is the only evidence available. Within reasonable limits, 
therefore, it is quite legitimate. In any case it is highly 
fascinating. 

Etymology bears ample proof of the borrowing of 
words from one language into another in the course of 
ages. One of the ways in which such borrowing takes 
place is through commerce. When a new object reaches 
a nation by way of trade, the name of the object too goes 
with it. Thus the Tamil word ofcil,—as shown in a previous 
paper',—went into the Hebrew language. An attempt is 
now nlade to indicate that two other words were borrowed 
into Hebrew in the same manner. Among the objects taken 
by King Solomon’s famous Ophir expedition back to Judaea 
were those that were given the names kophim and tukkim. 
These are plural forms of koph and tukki and signify the 
ape and the peacock respectively. 

The Hebrew word koph is connected with the Egyptian 
gays, Greek k epos, Latin cephus* German affe and English 
- 1 JOSEPH. "Algummim- or “ Almuggim" of the Bibtr, Tamil Culture, 

^ SCHROEDER-JEVONS. Frehiilork Anliquiliei of the Aryan PtopU, 
p. 270. 
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ape. According to Schroeder, kepos was a later importa¬ 
tion into classical Greek, while the word in earlier usage 
was pithakoi, which had existed in one of the old dialects. 
This gives added point to the surmise that the appearance 
in the west of the Hebrew koph and allied words in the 
other languages was the result of commerce. 

The writer of the Jewish sacred book, the Talmud, in 
an endeavour to trace the origin of the word koph linked 
it with the Hebrew kaf, meaning the palm of the hand, the 
hand. Koph, hence, was supposed to signify the animal 
that moves on its hand. Koph would literally mean one 
with a hand and from this meaning it is not easy to get 
to that of animal that moves on its hand without unduly 
stretching the interpretation, if not the imagination. The 
Talmudic writer’s explanation, the suspicion arises, was in 
consequence of his previous knowledge of the derivation 
of the Greek word pithakoi, meaning an animal that walks 
on its hand (fcoi= hand). He was, no doubt, assisted in 
his Jiberal interpretation of koph by the fortuitous circum¬ 
stance that kaf in Hebrew meant a hand. Kaf, however, 
and the Greek, fcoi, were not indigenous. They had appa¬ 
rently been borrowed from the Dravidian koi (hand),— 
a root with any number of derivatives in the different 
Dravidian languages. Anyway, the real significance of 
koph, it seems, has to be sought for in a way other than 
the one tried by the Jewish writer. 

The protagonists of a Sanscrit origin have connected 
koph with kapi,^ which in Sanscrit is supposed to come from 
ktimp (tremble). The reasoning is hardly sound. To see 
a monkey in something that trembles needs quite an 
extension of fancy. The inadequacy of the Sanscrit deri¬ 
vation can be realised from another example. The word 
kapitha (wood-apple) is derived from kapi + stha (the 
^ee on which monkeys stand). Unconvincing indeed! 
l^pitha evidently has a connection with the Dravidian 

* MAX MULLER, Lectures on the ^ci<ncr of Language, I, p. 233. 
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JiHvltta or kavinda (to be bent, to be round), which origi¬ 
nally comes from kavi (to bend). The tree, therefore, gets 
its name from the fruit that is round. This meaning of 
kapi is confirmed by that given to another Sanscrit word 
kapithasya* (having a face like a wood-apple, i.e. a roundish 
face). These instances clearly show that the original 
meaning of kapi has been lost in Sanscrit; no wonder, 
since it was foreign to the language. 


And so we arrive at a Dravidian explanation for koph. 
The monkey in Tamil and other Dravidian languages is 
called kurangu and kapi. They are derived from kuru and 
kavi respectively, which mean to bend. The monkey is 
the bent animal. Kovi is a prolific root in Tamil with a 
host of derivatives,—a fact that confirms its indigenous 
nature. The Tamil fcapi has, no doubt, gone into the 
Hebrew as koph. The soundness of this explanation is 
highlighted by the non-cogency of the Talmudic and the 
highly imaginative character of the Sanscrit derivations. 


As the word could never have gone to the west without 
the animal that bore the name, we may safely assume that 
monkeys were originally exported from India. But could 
the Hebrews not have got the word and the animal from 
Egypt ? Though not impossible, it is not probable, since, 
for reasons which are beyond the scope of this paper, 
Africa’s claim to having received the Ophir expedition is 
rather thm. 


That the peacock is indigenous to India need not be 
argued at length. The bird, seen in large numbers in the 
dry tracts, abounds particularly in Gujerat, Cutch and 
Rajputana.* Cuvier says, “ It has long since been decided 
that India was the cradle of the peacock. It is m the 
countries of southern Asia and the vast archipelago of the 
eastern ocean that this bird appears to have fixed its dwell¬ 
ing and to live ip a state of freedom. AU travellers who 


« Cf. MOSlBR-mLLlAMS. S^rit-En^h Dictionary, s.v. 
• WATT. The Contmerctal Froducts of India, p. MJ. 

6 
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have visited these countries make mention of these birds, 
Thevenot encountered great numbers of them in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat; Tavernier throughout all India; and 
Payrard in the neighbourhood of Calcutta.”* Sir William 
Jardine has it that, of the only two species of peacocks 
known, both of them inhabit the continent and the island 
of India.’ 


Indian peacocks were known to western nations from 
very ancient times. As commemorated in the Baveru 
Jataka,* which embodies evidence of one of the earliest 
Indian commercial enterprises, the peacock was taken by 
Indian merchants to Sumer. While Baveru is equated with 
Babylon, several scholars think that the incident narrated 
refers to a trading transaction of a time much older than 
the days of the Babylonian empire, in fact of the time of 
its ancient compeer, Sumer.® Later evidence can be 
gathered from the classical writers. While narrating the 
invasion of India by Alexander, Quintus Curtius mentions 
a dense forest, skirting the banks of the Ravi and abound¬ 
ing with trees, which were full of wild peacocks.'® Aelian 
has several notices of peacocks and describes the Indian 
variety with a wealth of detail and colour,” emphasising 
its beauty, its great price, its arrival in Greece, and the 
wonder it aroused owing to its strangeness.’* 


If we compare the story contained in the Baveru 
Jataka with the description of Aelian, we can clearly see 
the close parallel. The Jataka speaks of a delighted crowd 
gathering round the new arrival and contrasts the excite¬ 
ment with that occasioned previously, when a crow had 
been taken to Sumer. The story also refers to the big 


No. 


MS. 


« CUVJEIt. Animal Kingdom, VUI. p. 136 
a Uhrary. XX. p. 147. 

^^roWELL. The Jataka or Slaricx of the Buddhas former Births. Bk. IV. 

Poi-ollelen. WZKM. XX. pp. 317 IT. 
n Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 217. 

Ihtd.. Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 139. Ml. 

•* Ibid., The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 362-363. 
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price paid for the novel birdj namely, a thousand pieces.** 
Aelian, who lays special stress on the introduction of the 
peacock into Greece, says that the bird owned by Demos 
excited so much attention that people came even from 
Lacedaemon and Thessaly to see it. He mentions too that 
a special exhibition was arranged at the beginning of every 
month, when quite a high rate of admission was charged. 
He further adds that Alexander was so struck with admira¬ 
tion of the bird that he decreed the severest penalties to 
those who should kill it. Finally the narrator gives an 
idea of what the people paid for the bird; a pair cost a 
thousand drachmas (about 40 pounds). 


The way the Sumerians and the Greeks behaved when 
they first saw the peacock was quite in keeping with its 
outlandish character. The awe-struck Sumerians asked the 
Indian merchants to give them the bird and get for them¬ 
selves another on their return home. Aelian avers that 
the strange bird was introduced into Greece from Samos, 
where it was brought by the barbarians. To the ancient 
Greeks all who were beyond the pale of their heritage were 
barbarians, in much the same way as the Dravidians were 
to the Aryans in India. 


The foreign nature of the peacock, evident in these 
descriptions, is confirmed by the name given to it in he 
western countries,-a name evidently borrowed from the 
land which was its original habitat. The peacock was 
ca^fed tuJcW in Hebrew,-In the Biblical passages wh,eh 
refer to the Ophir expedition,—taus m Armenian, taus in 
Persian in Arabic, taos in Greek, pavo in Latm and 

phcwo'^ in old High German. In Latin and High German 

tukki, whose origin ca n be sought tor only m Indra. reo 
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possible derivations have been given. According to Lassen, 
it comes from the Sanscrit sifchin, meaning one with a 
fikhi (tuft).‘* The Sanscrit word denotes the auis cristata, 
a bird with a tuft. Another and a more plausible derivation 
has been suggested by Dr. Caldwell” Tufcki is connected 
with tokai, signifying a tail. Tofcci itself is derived from 
tonpu, which means to hang like a tail, plumage, parti¬ 
cularly a peacock’s tail. Tongu in its turn 'comes from 
tofcu (to assemble, to aggregate, to come together) ; and 
in the case of a bird’s- tail the feathers come together to 
form it. Tokai, therefore, from meaning a tail has come 
to signify the tailed bird par excellence, viz., the avis 
caudata. This is a very natural explanation. It is true 
that the word tokai, although used especially for the tail 
of the peacock, does not stand in modern parlance for the 
peacock itself. But in the classics it did, and in times gone 
by it seems to have obtained in that sense even in ordinary 
conversation. 


Max Muller saw the cogency of the derivation and yet 
at first thought that the word tokai itself was taken by the 
Tamils from the Sanscrit sikhi by changing s into t and 
the first i into o. This explanation is far-fetched in view of 
the thoroughly indigenous nature of the Tamil root toku, 
which is highly prolific. Finally Max Muller himself was 
convinced of Caldwell’s view point.” Even the word 
mayura, it is interesting to note, has not in Sanscrit a com¬ 
pelling derivation, which perhaps has to be sought for in 
the Tamil mayil (mar + il = the blue house), the blue bird. 
It may even be from mayir (feathers, tail) ; then the bird 
would get the name for the same reason as it got the name 
tokai. Mayura does not occur in the Rig Veda and this 
would clearly show that the Aryans got the word from 
their predecessors in the Punjab, since to the former it was 
the name of a foreign bird.'* 


« cf. SCHROEDER-JEVONS. op. ci,.. Ice. cit. 
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The Hebrew word tufcfci,—-it can confidently be con¬ 
cluded,—^was carried with the bird by Solomon’s mariners 
to Judaea. The Bible is not a descriptive narrative like 
the Jataka or the work of Aelian, If it were, we could 
certainly have read of the raptures of the Jews, when they 
first laid their eyes on the strange bird. And the narration 
would have run on lines parallel to those of the Jataka 
writer and Aelian ; all the more so, for the peacock is men¬ 
tioned in the whole Bible only once, that is, in connection 
with the celebrated Ophir voyage. 

The Sumerian contact was probably around 2500 b.c. 
After a lapse of almost as many years came the classical 
evidence. About half way, namely, in the 10th cen. b.c. 
stood the Biblical mention. The intervals of silence are 
indeed long ; but there may be other references, which have 
not yet come to light. Anyway, an item like the peacock 
was not likely to figure regularly in ancient lists of mer¬ 
chandise, since it was meant mainly to slake foreigners’ 
curiosity. That curiosity led to their giving the rare import 
a peculiar name which had no logical explanation in any 
of their languages but only in that of the land of export. 



The Vocabulary and Content of 
Tamil Primers and First Readers 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM. 


An examination of a sampling of Tamil primers and 
first readers approved by Text-Book Committees and 
Departments of Education for use in Madras State, Ceylon 
and Malaya, showed the need which exists for scientific 
study and basic research concerning the compilation of 
Tamil Readers and Children’s books.* The method em¬ 
ployed by the primers which were examined is an adapta¬ 
tion of the “ phonic ” and “ alphabetic ” methods which 
were popular with English primers twenty-five to thirty 
years ago.* The primers which were studied as well as 
other primers and Infant books which the writer has had 
occasion to examine reveal little acquaintance with recent 
developments in the techniques of teaching reading, and 
this brief preliminary survey is intended to encourage 
students interested in educational research to pay attention 
to the problems of reading-readiness, and to the principles 
underlying compilation of primers and Children’s books. 
The use of better methods and more suitable text-books 
will ensure a greater success in Tamil teaching and greater 
proficiency in the Language Arts so that the Tamil lesson 
in the Primary and post-Primary Classes becomes more 
rewarding both for the child and the teacher. 


It is not possible to state in the absence of basic re¬ 
search concerning Tamil as to which of the methods pre¬ 
valent in teaching reading in the West is the most suitable 
for teaching Tamil reading and constructing Tamil 
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Primers.* The number of letters in the Tamil alphabet 
and the syllabic nature of the characters representing 
vowel-consonants may or may not render the “ global ” or 
“ ideo-visual ” method based on Gestalt psychology and 
the logical demands of Linguistics as successful for Tamil 
as it has been with European languages in which syllabic 
characters are not involved. It may be that the child if 
taught only the “ global ” method might be led to read 
from memory or by guess work than by the recognition 
of the visual patterns.* But it does not r^uire much 
experiment to prove that it is injurious to children’s 
interests to teach the auditory and visual patterns of all 
the 247 Tamil characters in isolation to children before 
they may begin recognising them in words. Hence it is 
very doubtful if the direction in the Madras Revised 


5 On different method.'; of Teaching Reading see the following ;— 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. The Teaching 
<yf Reading, Publication No. 113, Geneva; 

BROOM M E et al.. Effective Reading Instruction in the Elcinen- 
lary'School. McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York, 1942: 

MENZEL EMIL. W., Suggestioiu for the Teaching of Reading in 
India. Oxford University Press, Bombay. 1944 ; 

ZARRILT HUMBERTO and ABADIE SORIANO. Mctodulogia de 
hr Uctiira : su evolitcion desda el delctrro hmta la glohalmzacioii. 
Montevideo, 1946 ; 

GRAY. WILLIAM. S.. The Teaching of Reading and Writing. Paris. 
<■ 1956. 

* MENZEL, EMIL, W.. Siiggeslion.\ for the Teaching of Reading in 
India, op. cit., p. 27. 

“Since the letter is not the unit of vision and is no easier to recognize 
an entire word of several letters, the teaching of reading in its 
first lessons should deal with words instead of letters. The sentence 
.h, word method the story method, the Beacon method, 
built up^on^his assumption and have proved themselves 
all arc tmil P ...icjiy phOTetic method. Deciphering a word 
vastly superior to » verv complicated process which 

Ll^ wy sfo^y -ne rS^erZlhods .dm at making 
fcLSnum^r'^orirorSc^ures familiar to the beginner". 


p. 2S—* 


bv emphasizing the individual letter, faulty f'^^tts of 
Inculcated. For fluent reading one needs a long eye- 

A’S'bSMi’tS 

ssi“S"A'‘r.urA&.‘'=i p'<n«r c 

difficult 
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SyllabuM for the first standard is according to the latest 
and best results of reading research: 


“ The letters of the alphabet may be taught to pupils 
in the old traditional method beginning with ** The 
pupils may be expected to read and write all the letters 
of the alphabet in the alphabetical order by the end of the 
year 


The results of recent reading research has not proved 
the unconditional superiority of any particular method 
used in European and American schools. The “phonic” 
and “ alphabetic ” methods proceed on the basis that the 
analytic study of words and their sounds confer mastery 
of the mechanics of reading. Applied to Tamil these 
methods would concentrate on “letter” or “character” 
recognition. The “ word ” and “ sentence ” methods in 
employing larger units of language than the letter and 
the syllable lay initial emphasis on meaning and meaning¬ 
ful understanding of what is read. Studies made of 
children learning by the two groups of methods show that 
the first group of methods develops attitudes and skills 
different from those developed by the second set of 
methods. Children taught by the “ phonic ” and “ alpha¬ 
betic ” methods show ability in following the printed lines 
and recognising new words, but show no vital concern for 
the content, whereas those taught by the “ word ” and 
sentence ” methods show greater interest in content but 
develop more slowly word recognition. Where one group 
of methods was adhered to the exclusion of others, children 
have developed one group of attitudes and skills and often 
failed to develop others of equal importance. Hence it 
has been recommended that equal emphasis be placed from 
the beginning on both meaning and word-recognition, 
remembering that in the selection of methods consideration 


* SyUfliM for Standard! I to Vfl, Government of Madras 1957 
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should be given to the special characteristics of the Ian* 
guage concerned.* 

The Tamil primers do not have the support of pre- 
reading books, supplementary readers or illustrated and 
graded readers and dictionaries like those provided, for 
example, in the complete Pilot Reading Scheme by Pat 
Davenport (E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd., London). The first 
of a series of pre-reading books published in Tamil by 
E. Sendall (Associated Printers, Madras, no date) intro¬ 
duces letters in association with words familiar to children 
and is delightfully illustrated in colour but is defective for 
the same reason that these primers under examination are 
defective, E. Sendall’s first series do not appear to have 
been continued- 


• See GRAY. WILLIAM, S.. The Teaching of Reailing and Writing, 
op. cit.. p. 75 ff: MENZEL, EMIL. W.. Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Reading in India, op. cit., p. 41 : 


*• Which method is best ? As has been repealed several times, a ?o^ 
practical leaching method will utilize all of the more scicnunc 
approaches. The best practical method is a combination method. 


Some people gel their most vivid impressions through the eye. 
others through the ear, and some through the sense of touch or 
even through smell. Some are predominantly eye-minded, or ear- 
minded. and any generally-used method of teaching reading must 
be nrepared to assist children in the way in which they .can learn 
best In the argument as to which method is best we tnust always 
remember that no method is ‘ best ’ for all. Some children learn 
much better through one method than another. For this ceason 
also a combination of methods may be better fitted for 8‘neraj 
use than a method emphasizing more exclusively any one of the 
various psychological approaches just described . 


p. 52 


■1 would advocate for small children a method uang phonic (mc» 
certm“nly) but predominantly the sentence and story method. But 
let U remain a debatable, or rather experimental, point as to how 
much of both methods should be introduced in the teginning smges. 
TeTthere a great deal of careful experunent under expert scien- 
Jific su^rvUion before we try to settle that point. The fact remains 
^t th^ teaching of reading in India suffers very severely fronn 
, ^ f /j\ attention to understanding of content, and (li) the 
fo^fring of inde^ndent reading habit, both for Pleasure and for 
SJi^ent readin"^ in the .cla^r^. For both purposes the 
• lar^r unit ’ methods can help a sreat deal. 


7 
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Defective Primers 

The preoccupation of wanting to teach during the first 
twelve months of school both in isolation and in combina¬ 
tion all the twelve vowels, the eighteen consonants, the 
216 vowel consonants and the ayutam (v.) in all 247 
symbols, dominates the methodology of these Tamil 
primers. The letters and characters are taught in the 
primers in alphabetic sequence, and words are progres¬ 
sively introduced in which the 247 symbols occur as 
initials, medials or finals according to the rules of Tamil 
phonetics. While the letters are introduced in alphabetic 
sequence, the words in which the letters occur are chosen 
almost solely for the purpose of introducing the letters and 
not for the easy recognition of their auditory and visual 
patterns or for their meaningful associations. Thus a great 
many words occur in the primers which generally do not 
occur in the hearing and speaking vocabulary of a child 
of 5+ or even 6+, and which are too abstruse and recon¬ 
dite for the child, and far removed from its interests, 
activities and experiences. 

The preoccupation with letter or symbol recognition 
is again evident in the manner in which the letter to be 
learnt is printed in a different colour from the rest of the 
word or printed in a larger type-face than the rest of the 
word. Thus a dissimilarity of colour or type-face might 
occur at the beginning or in the middle or at the end of 
a word making the visual gestalt of the whole woi'd very 
confusing to the child, but emphasising nevertheless recog¬ 
nition of a particular letter or syllable. 

The Vowels 

■Hie following table of words with vowel initials occur¬ 
ring in the first pages of the primers, shows that in intro¬ 
ducing the child immediately to the visual and auditory 
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patterns of all the vowels with no consideration as to their 
frequency in the spoken vocabulary of the pre-school child, 
the compilers have had to include words outside the range 
of children's interests, experiences and needs, and intro¬ 
duce symbols like 9ar and A which are unnecessary 
at this stage of the child’s language development. 


It will be granted that these readers intended as they 
are for rural as well as urban children of different 
economic and cultural levels should use a vocabulary 
common at these levels. The words jBsuj and 5 )uuj®^u) 
represent concepts beyond the primary class and the 
words ©uiL, Qarsmaj, sta@, 

are unusual words, all of which should be reserved for 
post-primary grades. It might be argued too that the 
above selections of words place the town child at a dis¬ 
advantage since ejppii, iStr^Lo, may 

be removed from its experiences, just as 9 Llt_«u), and 
may be unfamiliar to the rural child who 
has not seen them in a zoo. Thus it will be found that 
of a total of 91 words the inclusion of 24 of them is very 
much to be questioned. Other words in the primers which 
begin with vowels and which are beyond the experience 
and interests of most children are ^iqwr, ^ 6 u«wif>, 

9pm. 96UU), Ossir^tTfl, QiuarsueariJb, Oaiefrd^ti^ 

Oa^strifluju,. In the selection of words there is an exclusive 
use of nouns and an omission of verbs and verbal nouns 
expressing activities of childhood, e.g., words like Sl 0 , 9 ®, 
sr^, STQI, should be used much more frequently. 


Having introduced words in which vowels are initials, 
only some of the primers repeat in later pages the words 
introduced in the first pages. The repetition is again made 
for the purposes of letter recognition and not for word 
recognition. Thus 


Primer A: 
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Primer F: ^ihi£>r, ^uur, 

fi)9su, StSHS, iSl0w, J)aDi_iu(9r. 

Repetition of words is very uncommon in the primers. 
They are far from the recommendation that a new useful 
word intended to broaden experience should be repeated 
at least fifteen or twenty times in a primer to provide 
adequate training in word recognition and prepare for 
mature reading.’ The following table shows the number 
of times words with vowel initials which have the highest 
frequency in children's oral vocabularies occur in some 
primers.' 


Primers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

xWtoLDir 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

*Sluuir 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

eStsssapfS) 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 


4 

.0 

3 

1 

1 

Jiani 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 

w 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

e^uq 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

eaifi 

4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

taiQ9^ei 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

«T(S 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

(7J& 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


’ GRAY. WILLIAM. S., The Teaching of Reading and Writing, op. cil.. 


“ Each new word should be used at least 15 times soon after it is 
introduced and repeated more or less frequently throughout the 
primer to ensure its recognition at sight." See also WATTS, A F., 
The Language and Mental Development of Chtldren. p. 97 n.. 
George G. Harrap, London, 1950. c i , , 

« Word lists and vocabulary studies in other languages hc'P 
the concents with which children are familiar, in general e.g. SCOTTISH 

COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN ■^p“?Ton" HELEN*' 

vols. University of London Press, London, 1950, EATON, HELEN S., 

Semantic Frequency List for EngUsh. ^*'^'„^"^"oB^T^NASSARE^^ 
sity of Chicago Press. Chicago, 1940, DOTTRENS ROBERT-NASSAREN^ 
DINO, Vocabulaire fondamental du francats, 2* *d., Delauchaux et Nieslle, 
Neuchatel (Switzerland), 1952. 
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In the choice of words beginning with vowels or 
consonants, the compilers appear to be concerned only 
■with the ■first letters of words but not with the remaining 
elements of the words, nor to what extent the remaining 
combinations of vowels and vowel-consonants are familiar 
to the child. Each vowel consonant in Tamil, as in other 
languages of Indian origin, is rendered by a sign different 
from the pure vowel sign. Thus the “value in “S’* 
is expressed by the sign “ T Hence an eclectic approach 
seems necessary for Tamil teaching. Both the synthetic 
and analytic methods whereby the gestalt and the mean¬ 
ingful unit is taught together with the letter and syllabic 
components of the meaningful unit should be used. In 
the selection of words for primers one has not only to see 
that the words occur in the spoken vocabulary of the 
child and have meaningful association with its interests 
but also provide for the progressive intv eduction in the 
visual patterns of consonants 2 md vowel-consonants so 
that the child will gradually pass from known symbols to 
unknown symbols. Thus the child who can read “«3(LbLO/r” 
may find it easier to learn to read “cSiuufr” and “ldjlo ” 
as the next words, than “9 /d/d?” or “e-j^susor” which 
contain no letters contained in “^liLotr”. A further point 
to be noted in the selection of words for reading is that 
the visual pattern of a word is made more distinct and 
distinguishable by using dissimilar components than 
similar components, that is, the words should differ in 
length and in the number and position of projecting 
letters. Thus a page of Primer 4: 

ui_m 

U3t_lb 

aiULo 

aiCuii) 
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is likely to be more confusing to the child than a page 
with words of dissimilar components like 

ui_u> 

utfiih 

fiiriu 

jBirS 

These recommendations made on the basis of experimental 
studies done for English should serve as a guide in 
devising the permutations and combinations of visual 
patterns of letters constituting the words of pre-readers, 
primers and other reading material for children- 

The vocabulary burden in the primers of words 
beginning with vowels is extremely high. On an average 
each primer uses in all only about sixteen words for the 
study of the twelve vowels diphthongs and the ayutam. 
Two primers (A and F) which while introducing the vowels 
print 9 «ir 6 TOaj with have printed the same name 
as c 5 (Qi«nai when the consonant oJ is introduced in the 
primers. This inconsistency in the primers themselves is 
a warning regarding the inopportuneness of introducing 
characters like and A in a primary reader. 

The Vowel-Consonants 

After the vowels, the vowel-consonants are introduced 
in order as the first letters of words. The choice of the 
words as will be seen from the examples which follow, 
has not been made from any principle of children’s learn¬ 
ing but merely for the convenience of the traditional con¬ 
sonantal order and letter-recognitioh. Most of the word.<? 
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are "Without any emotional content for the child and are 
beyrtid the child’s experiences and outside its spoken 
vocabulary. Some of them are words which are not 
comihon even in adult usage and a few of them are even 
obsolete. Thus 

f 

Prin^r A : ul-A, jhirsti, OfiiLuf., 

Qserfl^ 0«OTofl, (J^irjpsSr 

Primfer B : (riiuix), atoaxi, ^ldloA, siIlld, S£dr<ori_ii), 

fissTih^ LDirsfiii, SlAcuLb, aismi), fumuld, e_iju«rru>, 
LMUOTii), atBisii, )b<sA, LDOusoru), <si^lo, 

jsdr^M, 6B«wrO(«30)afl, 

OiLKira/corLc, OajOT^sii). 

Primer C : em^af^iuLb, Of-eirijiby i^samtS, Quarfi^f, OiootsS, 
Gojihjsna. 

Primer, D : Osor^Tif?, OL/8i(i«oortS, OuxjtsS. 

Primer E; Ouar^smiS, ~ (J;blS, 

CT>*'^, <5(j)Lb, u^s5r, ujiiy 

u^^air. 

Primer F: aiirdF^, stotl/, eoianr, OLOwreS, OaiarA), 

e5l(ip^, «UM, CjSiru}-. 

V 

Primer G ; lh_A, lduA, (Jicar^irani), oj^g^U), uswr, «ir 7 . 

Rhyming pairs of words have been also introduced 
without regard to their appropriateness for children’s 
interests and experiences, and often with little or no 
meaningful association. 

Primer A : uiri_u), la/ruii; fifi, 

«S(P, »ui4, i5il«4; girgi-, 

0»-ili4, OjBilu}.; (»^iu, Smtu; Ouafl, O^ir^. 

Primer B; uxni, JiiriL, r^ti; ««uib, lkuu>', «tl(_ic, 

^antb; ^orii, aiorii', uaiarib, 
e_uu«rii; ^«wrA, useiBrA, ^fasrA; ldcdot, crtAr, 
c_(Ar; «(rA, ^/rA, uirA; Gairifi, Gr-riff. 
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Primer C: In pages 37 to 43, Primer C gives catalogues 
of words of one letter (u), two letters (Qr-irsi), 
three letters four letters (^i^cagrdr). 

The size of the word cannot be correlated with 
interest and experience e.g. sir, diLir, «f. 

Primer D: In pages 25 to 31, Primer .D gives lists of 
words associated with such titles as @®Lbuii, 
s?®, t^Qiuqisdr, <u®u4, u>iriiisdr, y««dr, 
siriuacrr, Uj^nLaicrr, ujDsnaiascr, i£(^siBJsdr , 

etafajsar, ajiTssaniisthf Qf-iufMssar. 


The influence of phonetic readers in English and of “ the 
cat sat on a mat ” pattern account for a great number of 
words used together in rhyming pairs without any other 
basis for their association in pairs than the rh 3 Tne. Thus. 


Primer E : U 0 «, ®(^; Outlq.; ^Mwr®, Oa^irtwr®; 

jfiruj, uiriu; <SM> Q«®, 

a«®, «)«; Qs-iq., 3m, O^sar, a>fi; 

OjiiSi, 3^^, «»jb; 

Quq), toiu. 


Primer F: 


Primer G: 


sirs($, siii(S, s-iw®; 

aiiri-f; 

asir^0, ui^, tjjq; 

a/inu, siriii, uiriu, ^iriu; «aJQ^, sdiof, ^aiaii 
6uirdr,^iTi}r,fiirar; Osm, Ojsm, Ouiru,-, 9or«)aJ, 

Oaorsnaj; Qssrfi, QisisirsS etc. 
u«v, 

icwbr; uswrib, uxwni; utrir, airir; JW-, «M 0i, 

uiLu^, <my ^^y 

uinu,ajiriu; S^iu, 3u>iu. 


These words are catalogued in the primers in such 
a manner that the child is cwnpelled to learn them not m 
trSn buVtaWn. Tte. word, and j^glea h^e 
1 * 0 , chosen (or their consonahtal composition, the 

8 
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brevity and their phonic shnilarity. These pages are so 
much inert and dead material for the child. The listing 
of words according to their length and the number of 
letters of which they are composed shows again the pre¬ 
occupation with recognition of word-elements irrespective 
of the frequency of the given words in children’s usage 
and their creative interest. The method is faulty in that 
it does not develop the eye-span, the area of visual focus 
demanded being too small for the development of a larger 
eye-span for regular reading. 

The introduction of single words as the unit of reading 
practice In primary schools contributes more for meaning¬ 
ful reading than the alphabet, syllabic or phonic methods. 
Word recognition and study of the synthetic pattern should 
precede the break-up or analysis into the component 
syllabic or alphabetical patterns. This analytic process 
need not be undertaken by the primer. It should be left 
to the teacher to introduce gradually the break-up of the 
word into letters, and build new words out of the elements 
with which the children are familiar. 

The pages which are reproduced here from two 
primers, one in use in India and another in use in Ceylon 
will show the practice of an inopportune analytic method 
and an overloading of letter recognition which find no 
justification in scientific leading methodology. 

The artificiality and unrelatedness of the letters taught 
in isolation to the actual language needs of the child is again 
seen in the manner in which vowel consonants of the 
‘m’ series which never occur in words are introduced in 
the primers. 


The Sentences 

From single words as the means of letter and word 
recognition exercises, the readers proceed to sentences. 
The sentences are brief and in order to be as brief as pos- 
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A page from Primer ‘ X ’ approved for use in Ceylon. 


^STT 


ijhier 

Q«-sn 


, aj/rsi) 


SUT W 


iti 63)51/ 


Q h-ni jCiT ifl 


QfXfisn 

9<%b1T 


t_^u> 


jsmi£ 

'7II ill 



t ^sn^Qiu Sfsni-f Qssn'jsrifi 

i QumisnniB ^sarir 




i Qaor, Qa^eir, Qmsir, Qiuarr, Guor, Qaiar 


Sole the use of colour, the type of illustrations, the crowded page, the 
O'® vocabulary burden and the letter emphasis. 
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A page from Primer ‘ Y ’ approved in Madras State.. 



Qousnsuna^ 


QssnMiuij) 

Qugnlfisnij 

Qinsnsiiii) 


Qiusnaisiiii) 

Qscsn^aiiii 


Q*ai 


Q^str 

Qiuar 

Qfan 

QtQoll 

Qusrr 

Qsxnsrr 

Qfisrr 

Qjbstt 

Qustr 

QiLsn 

QlUSlT 

Qjstr 

0am 

Oojsn 

Og)OT 

Oetren 

Qpsrr 

OesTstT 


^oreoxiiujfrj jSjibuu 
QlDOTSJTLD LfldBQ/in ^6U6U^. 
QdBOT fiirfl ujDsmQj. 

QsusrrsurrA uiodf^ih iSjTfTsoofl. 
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Another page from a Primer approved in the Madras State. 



GsumsiiirA) 


g>s>r = Q —5W • s + ^srr = Q<£Sir 


1 Q^srrstfi 

Qsu SfTSU l¥ ^ 

1 Q WStT SST Ui 

^snsnsu 


Qsuaraifi^ 0^fr/EJ@ii). 

Qa/srrfiU/reu ussSlA 
0aJ6ir6uir& utpii ^eor^iih. 

QweiTSSTS^ aietiTiEhuir^- fiAieoaij. 

^etrsDOJ jS^ ^a-ssrr er(ip^(g)!r- 
«,T6o/r6u eriiiQih */D^(g)!f. 

a<SF;6^ii)teu u(n_6u«&ru uiTiq.<Q)j. 


spstr 


Oasor 

•OflfSfflT 

1 O^ar 

Qineir 

Qeoar 

Qerrar 

0/ai6rr 

Ouor 

I 0;b6it 

Qiuar 

Qaierr 

Opar 

Qa^fiir 

Osoorerr 

1 Quot 

Ojrar 

Offior 

Qssreir 
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sible, in the first sentence lessons the readers use the 
second-person singular imperative which in Tamil is the 
shortest verbal form. Often the imperatives are not 
closely related to the life of the child and sometimes are 
far-fetched, abstruse, meaningless or pedantic, e.g.:— 

Primer A; ifisonSu)., u(r«@Qaiil®. 

Primer B : jsi^rgyrd) uuf .1 (This at 4 +!) 

Primer C ; sots (Jjs/r; y Sujffj af jS- cg,«/r 

(unalloyed gibberish); i£l0^ louSI^; 0(y)y} 
tSarof e_^®. 

Primer D : f-iruiSQ. 

Primer E : a_«®jr® susirj; «sb, u^sSi Qu^; usaarii 

sff® <sil®; cSf/Dii O^iu; (ip^^ and later on 

LDSoib 

Primer F ; «]iiS0S8Jir jBir®. 

These orders are generally followed by bare statements 
of fact or moral and ethical maxims which again are not 
woven in with child interest and contain no story or per¬ 
sonal element. 

A y LDsooni) Qufliu i£l(^sih 

usr Liird) ^0Lb Qerros^ 

jSJTiu s 3 ® siragib OaaTofi S0<s0Lb 

B ^ 0 ^^ GsuSiruSa) ^iruiS® 

«ir&)U) <Eaj0«B)L£ «‘ir«D 
(S^irihuf eraruaiff- 

Of-ird) ajirr^an^ 

^jEon^iLjU) ^(riL|Lb Qu 0 !(njff- 
OsetTfiirfl ^0 uiptnaj 

OajwaJirsu iSiriroofl 

OuaiuScu Qaiuuii) a_(irar^ 

Otuilu; Cajff" iMsorii) t-wer^ 

C ^Wwsor suirfror; giuj ajjirr (verbal form above standard) 
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F LDir® L|Gu OiDiqtx) ^nwoefrau jBL.di£(5(!t)u> 

G Qairiiq &^e3)irA(S u* uirA ^ib 

Qorobai uuf.^^ £jfie3 

The teaching of morals and good clean habits, through 
abstract instruction and an anxiety to inculcate ethical 
terms and norms is almost overdone in the primers. The 
compilers have not realised that at the age children use 
these primers, they learn ethical norms and ideas through 
concrete situations and through identifying them with 
particular actions and persons. 

Primer B : In one single lesson on Mahatma Gandhi occur 
the following terms : Qufiiuirf, esosu Qufiiunp, 
^learuih, t-emsmo, «ilL&rr. 

Out of thirty-seven words in the lesson thirty are words 
which are introduced in the primer for the first time. 

Primer C : Contains lessons on the Elephant, Coco¬ 
nut Tree, Peacock, Monkey, Parrot, Bear which are factual 
data more pertinent to Nature study. If instead of bare 
uninteresting statements on the bear such as 

t-i-tiq ^eni-. jSstmu 

Qpsth. o n*I cWu}. Odsff-ujiu jBsiiasSr. Sairuih C!«T6ir®5ii. 
If the bear had been related in a few sentences with a child’s 
visit to the Zoo, the lesson would have answered better 
the test of suitability for children. In each of these later 
lessons, more than 70% of the words are new words, and 
hardly repeated during the lesson. The vocabulary burden 
in each lesson is excessively heavy. 

The personal and story elements are essential to suc¬ 
cessful lessons in primers and should replace the and and 
inert statements of natural and biological phenomena 
which most of the lessons supply. Here is a lesson on 
“ Our House ” which may serve as an illustration of some 
of the norms to be observed in the compilation of lessons 
for primers. 
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sn&td^srr siS(^ 

Sd(^. ^fbj(S^ 

^uuT 

^IJUT6ifLh ^LLLOfT 6^ ih 

^ fhj (S ^ ^ Si (S (Iff ii). 

laTlhi^m 63(^ ^!h]^i6rr 

6]?Ll£f6t) 6^0 fiirOJ 

Sp^. p^6t piruJ. 

srihi’ShsifT piriu ^Li.<i^rr 
“6ii5yr” *^6ii6h^' ^sirpi 
0 LC. 
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In this short lesson which may be introduced with an 
illustration among the lessons of the latter half of a primer, 
the words used have a high frequency in the spoken 
vocabulary of a child. They are not two-syllable and 
three-syllable words strung together for similarity of 
sound. They are sufficiently of different visual pattern, 
and contain greater interest for the child than a mere 
catalogue of parts of a house. There is a personal and 
narrative element giving unity to the short lesson. 


Poetry 


Children have a keen sense of rhyme and of the magic 
and music of words, and hence every effort should be 
made to introduce them to simple and melodious poetry. 
The primers vary in the number of poems which they 
include and in the total number of lines. 

Primer A B C D E F*G 

No. of 

Poems 8 1 3 3 5 4 9 


Some of the poems are popular nursery rhymes and action- 
songs and easy children’s poetry from Barathi and Desiga- 
vinayagam Pillai. Some of the poems have been selected by 
two or more Readers as may be seen from the table on page 
228 The nursery rhymes and action songs (tStthqtSinirdr, 
iJa'ff, are popularly recited to children, and 

hence are suitable for inclusion in all primers. The Kazha- 
gam poems «T«r and have the mora ising 

tone predominant in them, but I have heard young chd^en 
reciting them to their parents, especially to them mother 
who eLourage their repetition. They may be mcluded 
^en if their vocabulary burden is high. The verses on 
the Dog, on the Cock, on the Cow and Calf by Desigavma- 
yagam Pillai and the Child’s song by Barathi are very apt 
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for primers since they introduce topics of interest and 
fnTwiliar scenes and contain personal elements related to 
their world of feelings, images and perceptions. The words 
are not remote to children and are emotive conveying vivid 
pictures. Thus Desigavinayagam Pillai’s poem on the 
Cow and Calf is a good choice, and should be included in 
all primers. 

duuLigJ Oajor&rru Ufli —xSliilSs 

^drsfii 

(tp^^(h Qair(Si(ggj Qaidr&iru u«— lduj. 

And Bharathi’s 

^arar(Q @0d5l(!uT(S«u—jS 

uj)^^ fuir uiruuir 
aisstssru u|DSJ>Qi«&n'A aeinQ—S 
LMor^a) LoSifi^^ 0ffin’HT(S5 uiruuir. 

The verses in Primer F are 50% religious and aontain 
too heavy a vocabulary burden with words entirely beyond 
the range of the child. For instance in erdisdr (J^suwr 
occurs the verse 


e_sfror Cuji® 

LjfOTiu 

iDir^ai^ Qfnirar (Ju^a® 
icirilrfl (»U(rr«w(»^ib 


The words in bolder types are dearly beyond <he rai^e ol 
children of 5+ for whom the primer is mtended. Some 
of the selections in Primers A, E, G conto “ an ««sswe 
deeree the moralising and didactic element. Thus the 
with its most recondite phrases and concepts 


<sir3a»> 

sSaruiauw 

ggHJ 

e^e3iuth • 


9 
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has been included in these three primers, probably as a 
homage to past conventions of Tamil teaching which com* 
menced with this acrostic didactic verse. The Madras 
syllabus prescribes 50 verses of the and 50 

lines of songs, rhymes and lullabies for the first standard. 
This inclusion of is often defended on the 

groimd that these children comprehend later as adults 
what they have learned in the first standard. No educa¬ 
tional or psychological principle justifies inflicting so many 
verses of didactic poetry unintelligible to the child so that 

it may discover their meaning with relish about ten years 
later.* 

Another acrostic, found in Primer E contains words 
and concepts beyond the interests of the child. 


6T<iKiT@)iii uu;.^^(S(Sairrii 

cjaiiriDjii usoofl 

giff’ioarQii m^tSIGSoimb 
^eiruiriui 

9jDSi«®UiuJir« 

9q.u UTij}. 

gioraMu uiTLst) uu).^^(B<Ssiiirii> 


The chief test to be used in the selection of poetry for 
children is the capacity of the poem to be used for pure 
enjoyment. On the other hand, the compilers of most 
Tamil readers seem to utilise poetry merely as a literary 
medium through which religion, morals, ethics, good man¬ 
ners, biography and vocabulary may be taught. This is 
a perversion of the poetry lesson.*® 


in Syllabus, op cit.. p. 5. The didactic burden is evident again 

Standard H: “ Ulaganeethi 10 stanzas of 
sw'^le for children; “Konrai-Vendan”--40 lines suitable 
.rhymes and action songs—about sUty lines. The didactic 
“*® major part of prescribed poetrv. 

Rtaeimii.^ loSj '^9,?.^ Primary School, 2nd ed., 

B VIROm E. and JACOBS. LELAND 

R J., i9ss ^ language Arts, Premiee-Hal]. Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 



News and Notes 

TAMIL‘MEDIUM IN COLLEGES 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister for Education, stated 
that the threat of financial sanction did not enter into the 
proposal the Madras Government had made for the switch¬ 
over from.English to Tamil as medium of instruction at 
college and university levels. 

The Minister, while talking to Pressmen, explained the 
recent decision of the Government about the medium of 
instruction at the college level. He said that the scheme 
had the approval of both the Vice-Chancellors in this State. 
There was no question of any threat of financial sanctions 
for preventing the English medium being used. Even at 
present there were, he said, many recognised educational 
institutions which were not in receipt of financial aid. If 
it was the general policy that the Tamil medium should 
be adopted for the Bachelor of Arts degree courses, then 
those who wanted Government aid would have to fall in 
line with the general policy, he added. 

The Minister observed that even now secondary 
schools had to follow a certain pattern in regard to the 
syllabus and curriculum. This did not mean that tl^e 
was no other syllabus or curriculum equally effective. The 
fact that the Government did not give any grant to such 
institutions should not be regarded as threat of financial 
sanctions. The Minister pointed out that the policy already 
pursued in regard to secondary schools was at present 
being extended to college and university levels. 

—The Hindu 
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COMMITTEE MEETS IN COIMBATOHE 

' The College Tamil Committee, constituted to advise 
the Government on the implementation of the introduction 
of the Tamil mediiun in the Pilot College (Government 
Arts College, Coimbatore) from June, 1960, and to plan 
the various preparatory measures to be undertaken, met 
in the P. S. G. College of Technology, Peelamedu. 
Mr. G. R. Damodaran, M.L.C., Principal, P. S, G. College 
of Technology, Chairman of the Committee, presided. 

On the first day, the Chairman explained the Terms 
of Reference and the issues to be discussed in the G.O. 
relating to the adoption of Tamil medium. The problems 
to be tackled Were pointed out by the Chairman. 

On the second day, he submitted a draft -report out¬ 
lining the policy and the measures to be taken. The 
members of the Committee adopted the report. 

The report suggested the procedures to be adopted in 
the collection of technical terminology, preparation of text 
books, selection of authors for writing those text books, 
appointment of suitable qualified staff for the Pilot College 
and the selection of the students. 

As regards the technical terms, the Committee has 
decided to confine themselves, for the present, to those 
needed for covering the subjects proposed to be taught 
in Humanities for the B.A. degree course, namely, History, 
Economics, Politics, Geography and Psychology. The 
Tamil equivalents or transliterations adopted in the school 
text books, standard dictionaries, glossaries published by 
Government of Madras, and the terms used by Kalaikathir, 
the scientific journal of Coimbatore, and by KalaikalanjiaTn 
of Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam, will be accepted with suit¬ 
able modifications, wherever necessary. In the absence of 
acceptable Tamil equivalents in these sources, the Com¬ 
mittee would explore the possibility of discovering new 
terms. Wherever proper Tamil equivalents are not avail- 
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able, transliteration of the International terminology, as 
suggested in the G.O. will be attempted and no adaptation 
will be made which will transform the original beyond 
recognition. 


Each member of the College Tamil Committee has 
been assigned a subject for the preparation of such terms 
and he has been authorised to employ qualified persons for 
carrying out this preparation. 


A Publication Committee is to be constituted with a 
nominee of the University, a Professor of Tamil and a 
Professor teaching the subject to select the text books and 
to decide the author for the preparation of the text books. 
It was proposed by the Committee to invite talented authors 
through notification in the Press, inviting specimen trans¬ 
lations or adaptations. To encourage the publication of 
original works, the Committee has recommended to Govern¬ 
ment to draw up a prize scheme and to award covetable 
prizes to the authors for their best books in the various 
subjects. 


A time-schedule has been drawn up by the Committee 
to implement the policy of Tamil medium at various stages. 
The Committee has decided that the text books should be 
ready by April 15, 1960, and has recommended to Govern¬ 
ment to organise orientation courses for the teachers who 
are to be engaged in the Pilot College for instruction. 


The Chairman of the Committee would be interview¬ 
ing a few selected educationists for their suggestions to 
inTplement the Tamil medium. The Principal of the 
Government Arts College, Coimbatore, has been requested 
by the Committee to take necessary steps for the construc¬ 
tion of buildings required for additional accommodation, to 
purchase necessary furniture, library, etc. 


The Committee has co-opted Messrs. B. R. &ishna- 
murthi. Principal, P. S. G. Arts College, Peelamedu, and 
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M. Arainvalarthan, Principal, Rural Institute of Higher 
Education, S. R. K. Vidyalaya, Perianaickenpalayam. 

—The Hindu 

TAMIL RESEARCH COUNCIL’S ADVICE 

' In reply to a question asked by Mr. K Vinayakam in 
the Legislative Assembly, Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister 
for Finance and Education, said that the Tamil Develop¬ 
ment and Research Council had been constituted for the 
development of Tamil language in all its aspects. The 
Council would function continuously. 

Answering supplementaries, Mr. Subramaniam 
explained that the first suggestion of the Council was that 
Tamil be introduced as the medium of instruction in the 
reorganised B.A. course and the Government had taken 
a decision to introduce it as a pilot project in one college 
from 1960-61. The Vice-Chancellors of the Madras and 
Annamalai Universities,’ who were members of the Coun¬ 
cil, had also been consulted and they had given their con¬ 
sent to the proposal. 

—The Hindu 

TAMIL AS STATE LANGUAGE 

The introduction of Tamil as the official language of 
the State was bound to work satisfactorily and it was pro¬ 
posed to be introduced in the Government offices gradu¬ 
ally and in stages, said Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister for 
Finance, replying to questions in the Legislative Council. 

Mr. Subramaniam, answering two interpellations 
tabled by Messrs. T. Purushotham and V. V. Ramaswami, 
said that Tamil had been introduced as the language of 
correspondence with effect from January 14, 1958, in about 
1,925 Government offices in the State. Regarding the other 
offices, it was proposed to take up the various Government 
departments in .convenient batches, the order of prefer- 
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rence being based on the extent to which the general public, 
particularly the ryots in the villages, had to deal with 
these ofiBces. 


The Official Language Act Implementation Committee, 
the Minister said, had been asked to submit to Govern* 
ment, every quarter, reviews ftimished by heads of depart¬ 
ments on the working of the scheme, together with its 
comments and suggestions. Two of these quarterly reports 
had been received so far. From these reports, it was seen 
that the glossaries of administrative terms distributed to 
offices had reached them only a few months ago, and that, 
therefore, a detailed review was not possible till the glossa¬ 
ries had been put to use for some more time. 

Answering a supplementary whether the actual work¬ 
ing of the scheme (introduction of Tamil as the language 
of correspondence) had proved to be satisfactory so far, 
Mr. Subramaniam said that his own view was that it was 
bound to be satisfactory. The glossaries had just been 
distributed and the Government’s intention was to extend 
it to other offices gradually. 


In reply to criticisms that Tamil equivalents given in 
the glossary to certain English terms like the Collector, 
lorry, etc., were not easily understandable, Mr. Subra¬ 
maniam said that certain English terms had become very 
familiar to them and it was the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment that they should be retained. 


Replying to another interpellation tabled by 
Mr. V. V. Ramaswami, Mr. Subramaniam said that ther6 
was at present no proposal before the Government to 
encourage the translation of Tamil works into other lan¬ 
guages and works in other languages into Tamil. But if 
specific requests for assistance for translations were recei¬ 
ved, the Government considered each such request on its 


merits. 


—The Hindu 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN TAMIL 

The Madras Government have appointed a committee 
to be known as the “ Committee for research and produc¬ 
tion of literature on adult and children’s education ” with 
Rev. Xavier S. Thaninayagam, Department of Education, 
University of Ceylon, as chairman to conduct research and 
to produce children’s books and books for neo-literates in 
Tamil. 

The other members of the committee are: 
Messrs. M. R. Perumal Mudaliar, Principal, Government 
Teachers’ College Saidapet; Aramvalarthan, Principal, 
Rural Higher Education Institute, Perianaickenpalayam, 
Coimbatore; B. R. Krishnamurthy, Principal, P. S. G. 
Arts College, Peelamedu ; S. Vadivelu, Special Officer for 
Text Books and Personal Assistant to the Director of Public 
Instruction; and Al. Valliappa, author of children’s books, 
Madras. The committee has been authorised to co-opt 
three additional members, if found necessary. 

Mr. V. Kannaiyan, Secretary of the Tamil Develop¬ 
ment and Research Council, will be the Secretary of the 
committee. 

The Government Order announcing the constitution 
of the committee says that the question of co-ordinating 
and developing the activities of all agencies at present 
engaged in the production and publication of books for 
adults and children had been under the consideration of 
Government for some time. The matter came up before 
the Tamil Development and Research Council at its meet¬ 
ing held on April 8, 1959. It was agreed that there should 
be detailed research in adult and child psychology, taste, 
vocabulary, the ’subjects in which they are much inte¬ 
rested, etc. 

The Government Order adds that the committee men¬ 
tioned above has been appointed " to advise the Govern- 
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ment on the implementation of this policy to conduct 
research and to plan various preparatory measures to be 
undertaken in order to produce children’s books and books 
for neo-literates in Tamil”. 

The committee will be free to consult all persons 
whose advice and opinion in the matter will, in its opinion, 
be useful. 

—The Hindu 


SOUTHERN LANGUAGES TRUST 
35 Tamil Books Pubushkd 

The Southern Languages Book Trust, Madras, cele¬ 
brated the release of the 100th book to be published under 
its auspices—“ A Day At The Beach ”, a work in Telugu 
for young children, at a pleasant function held at 
Woodlands, Mylapore. 

Dr. S. Govindarajulu Naidu, Chairman of the Trust, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Sri Venkateswara University, 
announcing future plans, said they aimed at publishing 
children’s books, as also books for neo-literates, special 
books for villagers, and a series of books expounding 
modern science in a simple way. 

Dr. Govindarajulu Naidu said that the books brought 
out by the Trust were not so many independent works, but- 
actually comprised of 45 separate titles, some of which were 
published in all the languages, while others were published 
in one or two or three languages. He mentioned that 
Rajaji’s fables or short stories in all the languages was a 
best-seller. Another good-seller were books of selections 
from Tamil classics. The Trust took pride in having brought 
together so many people, like authors, publishers, wti§ts, 
and the like, into the business, of turning, out good books. 
Yet, in one direction, namely, the art of selling books, much 
leeway had to be made. 

10 
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The Trust had received financial assistance from the 
Ford Foimdation, which had also given it from time to 
time the assistance of several technical consultants. They 
now hoped to receive the assistance of the four State 
Governments in the South, The Trust was also seeking 
the assistance of the Union Government, the Chairman 
said. 


The note issued by the Trust said that the first books 
appeared in 1957, and the books so far published were made 
up of 35 books in Tamil, 25 in Telugu, 19 in Kannada and 
21 in Malayalam. The Trust had arranged for the publi¬ 
cation of three books 'in Tamil with the assistance of 
UNESCO, and planned to arrange for the publication of 
another eight books in collaboration with the same organi¬ 
sation during the remaining part of this year. 

—The Hindu 

TAMIL-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 

A Tamil-Russian dictionary is being prepared by the 
U.S.S.R. Publishing House of foreign and Soviet national 
dictionaries and will be published before the World Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists meets in the Soviet Union next year, 
according to a Tass release in New Delhi. 

The dictionary would be followed by a Russian-Tamil 
dictionary, work on which has already begun in the edi¬ 
torial office of dictionaries of South-East Asian Languages, 
the Tass release said. 

—The Hindu 

SPEED DEMONSTRATION IN TAMIL TYPING 

There was a High Speed Test Demonstration in Tamil 
Typewriting at the Government Central Tamil Type¬ 
writing Institute at Old Assembly Buildings, Govern- 
mmt Estate, Madras. Mr. C. Subramaniam, Finance 
Minister, presided over the function. 
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Mr. M. Anantanarayaoan, IC.S., who is the Member 
in charge of the Government Typists’ Training Scheme, 
welcomed the Minister. Mr. V. Subramaniam, Chief Instruc¬ 
tor of the Institute, said that a good number of the trainees 
had recorded a speed of over 50 words within three months 
and that of all the regional languages it would be possible 
to attain in Tamil typing a speed equivalent to that in 
English typewriting in course of time. 

About 30 Government typists drawn from all the dis¬ 
tricts participated in the High Speed Test Demonstration 
including two lady typists. 

The Minister appreciated the progress made by the 
trainees in a short time in Tamil typing. It was really an 
achievement, he said, that many of the trainees excelled 
the All-India record within three months. 

—The Hindu 


THE CENTENAKY OF ABRAHAM PANDITHER 
OF TANJORE 

The above centenary was celebrated at Tanj ore on the 
22nd and 23rd of August, 1959 with great enthusiasm by 
a committee headed by Dr. A. S. Thava Pandyan, the senior 
grandson of Pandither. On the 22nd of August there w^ 
a memorial service at St. Peter’s Church at Tanjore. It 
was a choral service throughout in which the lyrics com¬ 
posed by Pandither were rendered to Carnatic music of a. 
high order. It was impressive and ifspuing. 
wi preached by Rev. Mr. Hezekaiel who dealt with P^- 
dither’s career as a physician, agricultural^t and music J 

scholar and said that he used the J 

medicine for the good of the humanity and for the welfare 

of the Indian church. 

On the 23rd of August a 
the morning as well as in ^e evening. J" ^ 
session the honourable Mr. Justice V. S Y 
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the Madras High Court presided. He paid an eloquent 
tribute to the glorious achievement of Pandither rising from 
a humble position to one of name and fame. He said that 
he was an example of inspiration to the young generation 
of modem India. He emphasized how his faith in God 
supported him in all his difficulties and how God’s grace 
blessed him. 

The first speaker in the morning was Mr. R. Lakshma* 
nan, the District Judge of Tanjore. He made a humourous 
speech and kept the audience rocking with laughter 
throughout. He spoke of Pandither as an example of 
industry in working his way up and of seiwice of humanity 
irrespective of caste and creed. The next speaker was 
Venuganam Venugopal Naidu garu of Coimbatore, a great 
musical scholar in possession of many Tamil musical works 
alleged to be lost. He explained that originally the 
Sanskrit works expounded the theory of twenty-four 
Suruthies ’ based as they were on the twenty-four letters 
of ‘ Gayatrimantrambut subsequently the ‘Bhakthas’ 
dropped out two ‘ Suruthies ’ calculated to inspire feelings 
of ‘ Kama ’ namely, ‘ Antra Gantharam ’ and ‘ Nishadam ’ 
and confined themselves to twenty-two ‘ Suruthies ’. On 
the other hand the secularists stuck to the original twenty- 
four Suruthies for a time until the practise and authority 
of Bhakthas prevailed over them too. That is how twenty- 
two Suruthies came to be mentioned in well known 
Sanskrit books. The last item in the morning was a paper 
on Abraham Pandither as a theologian and religious thinker 
by the Rev. A. Arul Thangiah of Madras who was unavoid¬ 
ably absent. It was read by a proxy. He expounded 
Pandither’s views on the approach to Christianity from an 
Indian point of view so eloquently pleaded by him in his 
work called " Nan Marai Kattum Nanneri 

In the evening Mr. A. C. Paul Nadar presided. The 
first speaker was Mr. Devaneya Pavanar of Annamalai 
University. He dealt at length on the service rendered by 
PanditKer for the understanding of Tamil language bound 
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up with the origin of Carnatic music and the elucidation of 
music in the famous Tamil work, " Silappadikaram The 
second item was a brilliant musical performance on Veena 
by Mrs. Gnana Selvam Thava Pandyan, a grand-daughter 
of Pandither. The next item was a charming and eloquent 
speech by Miss Tilakavathi Paul whose reminiscences of 
Pandither and character study of each and everyone of 
Pandither’s ten children with their achievements thrilled 
the audience and kept it in spell-bound silence. It was 
followed by a short speech by Mr. Duraiappa Bagavather, 
a renowned musical scholar and son of the celebrated 
Panchapigesa Bagavather who taught fiddle to the daugh¬ 
ters of Pandither namely Maragathavalli and Kanagavalli. 
He dwelt on Pandither as a conversationalist surrounded 
by a circle of learned men. He cited some of the profound 
sayings of Pandither to illustrate his wisdom. 

The last but not the least item in the programme was 
a ‘ musical Kalakshebham ’ by Mr. Thana Pandyan, a son of 
Maragathavalli, on the glorious achievement pf Pandither 
in the field of music. It was a deep biographical study in 
the light of his original compositions of lyrics and his con¬ 
tribution to the study of the origin and development of 
Carnatic music. The technique of his performance was 
highly appreciated by the professionals. The audience was 
kept spell-bound for nearly two hours. At the request of 
the audience after meals he entertained them to a fine 
flute kacheri lasting till late in the mid-night. 

The celebration was brought to a close by a magnifi¬ 
cent display of fireworks. 

Messages of good wishes were received from more 
than three hundred persons including Mr. Bishnuram 
Medhi, the Governor of Madras, Bishop Jebaraj of Tiru- 
nelveU and Mr. T. M. Narayanaswamy Pillai, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Annamalai University and many oth^ 
scholars and musicians. The well known journals like The 
Hindu and KalJci paid well deserved tributes to Pandither. 



Extracts from Letter 

A British subscriber writes:— 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time to 
thank you for Tamil Cultuws, VII, 4, but have been pre¬ 
vented from doing so by one thing after another, the latest 
of them being a paper that can be read in ten minutes at 
our next Conference to be held at University College, 
Bangar. 

As Dravidian Studies have received little or no con¬ 
sideration latterly, I thought I would do something about 
it on the principle 

and wrote a simple paper on the Mahahharata in Tamil 
(tracing the history from the earliest times). Villi Bhara- 
tam fascinates me more and more; also the sequel by 
Aranganatha Kavirayar, of which one hears so little now- 
a-days. 

But to revert to Tamil Culture, VII, 4, Fr. David has, 
as usual, tackled his subject with much vigour, and I read 
his article with great interest. He will, I am sure, prove 
a worthy successor to Rev. Fr. Gnanaprakasam. “ News 
and Notes ” were, as usual, interesting, but I was sorry to 
find no mention made of Sivaji Ganesan under the Katta- 
bomman celebration, for I am sure he has done as much, 
if not more, than Rajaji to arouse indignation in the people. 

Volume VIII, No. 1 has now arrived, and it is by far 
the best number I have perused so far, every article being 
well worth publishing. Rev. Dr. Thani Nayagam has 
indeed good news to give us, and the Hon’ble the Minister 
is to be congratulated on the very strong Council he has 
brought into being. P, Joseph writes really beautifiilly 
about the “ Dravidian of Spain ”, whose portrait I am so 
glad to have. 
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The linguistic discussions I am not in a position to 
discuss the merits of, for I was brought up on our own 
grammarians, who supply us—at least so I feel—with all 
that we need to know of the structure of Tamil to inter¬ 
pret the classics, and that is our only concern and the con¬ 
cern of the vast majority of those who read and learn Tamil. 
As I view the scene from this great distance, I grieve to 
find the intrusion of Western ways into the printing of 
Tamil, with its gratuitous insult to the teachers of Tamil 
up and down the country, that boys of even Form VI can¬ 
not break up the simplest of sandhis. Is there no power 
in the land to arrest this dry rot ? Surely in speech we 
do not stop to break up sandhis; and we of a former gene¬ 
ration got on very well without the spoon-feeding that 
seems to be the order of the day, as though it represented 
the high watermark of sound pedagogy. 



List of Books Received 


ON COMPLIMENTARY AND EXCHANGE BASIS 
during July/September 1959. 

Annals of Oriental Research : Vol. XV, 1958-’59, Part II. 

Archiv Orientalni : No. 27/1, 1959. 

Archivum Historicum SociETATis Iesu : Anno XXVIII, 
Jan.-June, 1959. 

Dialects of Tamil I (Dr. Kamil Zvelebil). 

Journal Asiatique ; Tome CCXLVI, 1958 Ease. Nos. 2 & 3. 

L’Archeologie Du Delta Du Mekong : Vol. XLII. 

Orient Occident : Vol. II, No. 4, August 1959. 

Philosophy East and West : Vol. VII, Nos. 3 & 4. 

Quest : July/September and October/December 1959. 

Rumania Review : No. 2/1959. 

The Aryan Path : Vol. XXX, Nos. 8-10, 1959. 

The Indian P.E.N. : Vol. XXV, Nos. 8-10, 1959. 

The Indo-Asian Culture : Vol. VII, No. 4, 1959. 

The University of Kansas City Review; Vol. XXV, 
No. 4. 

Values : July, 1959. 

Zema Posvatnych Rek: (Kr. Ivo Fiser & Dr. Kamil 
Zvelebil). 

|liA|pu Quir{jld> - u)<uir 7 

BOOK RECEIVED 
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—^T. S. uisiitsdr 304. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR RESEARCH 
SCHOLARS AND LIBRARIES 


A few copies of the following back numbers of Tamil 
Culture are available for sale:— 


1954 

Vol. 

Ill, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 per set 

of un- 



bound copies and Rs. 10 for bound volumes. 

1955 

Vol. 

IV, No. 2 only Rs. 2 per copy. 


1956 

Vol. 

V, No. 1 only Rs. 2.50 per copy. 


1957 

Vol. 

VI, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose 

copies 



and Rs. 10 for bound volumes. 


1958 

Vol. 

VII, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose 

copies 



and Rs. 10 for bound volumes. 


Apply sharp to :— 



Hony. Secretary, 
TAMIL CULTURE, 
Madras-7. 



" Mankind is of One God, One Religion and one Species ” 
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by NARAYANA GURU, the great unitive teacher 
of South India. 
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VALVES is the world's only monthly dedicated to unitive wisdom 
for the integration of humanity. 
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creed, dogma or ideology. 

VALVES is intended to present the perennial philosophy revalued 
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ciple of Narayana Guru, Da. NATsas.iAN, .md is edited 
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Africa Rs. 9 ; Europe and Australia 18 sit.; 
U.S.A. and Canada $ 4. 
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EAST AND WEST 

Quarterly Review 

A magazine which aims at promoting cultural and spiritual 
relations between East and West and at throwing light 
on the relations between the two parts of Eurasiatic 
continent, in the past and at present. The meeting 
points of Eastern arid Western cultures will be illus¬ 
trated by the contributions of the most outstanding 
specialists in this field of studies. 

Director ; prof. Giuseppe Tucci. 

Assistant-Directors : Prof. Mario Bussagli and Dr. Lionello 
Lanciotti. 

Administrative and Editorial Offices : Via Merulana, 

248, Rome, Italy. 
Price of each number Lit. 800 

Abroad U.S.A. $ 1.50 

Subscription rates; one year Lit. 3.000 
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Transliteration of Tamil Phonemes* into English 

VOWELS 



— 

a 

(as in 

among) 


— 

a: 

( 


calm) 

8 

— 

i 

( 

»» 

sit) 

1* 

— 

i: 

( 

»» 

machine) 

a. 

— 

u 

( 


full) 

MI 

— 

u: 

( 

II 

rule) 

ST 

— 

e 

( 

»» 

fed) 

W 

— 

e: 

( 

»> 

able) 

fi 

— 

ai 

( 

11 

aisle) 

9 

— 

o 

( 

»> 

opinion) 

9 

— 

o: 

( 

II 

opium) 

9“t 

— 

au 

( 

fl 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ « — 
(Plosive) 

u — 


k 

c 


— c ( 
f { 


Hints re: articulation 
(as in king, angle, alhambra) 


Soft 

(Nasal) 


O 

(WT 


— th ( 

— P ( 

— t ( 

— ng ( 

— nj ( 

— n: ( 


ti — 
U) — 
nr — 


nh 

m 

n 


Medium u 

(non-nasal ir 
continuant) a> 

(U 

!P 


- r ( 


«i 


- 1 ( 

- V ( 

- N ( 

- 1 : ( 


Auxiliary* 


— X 


( 


church, angel, calcium) 
card ?)... .Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

threat, this, thick)-dental, 

pipe, amber) 

atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 
articulate with tip of tongue, 
sing)....velar n 
angel)... .palatal n 
urn?)....Retroflex n-articulate 
with blade of tongue, 
anthem)....dental n 
mate) 

enter)_Retroflex n - articulate 

with lip of tongue. 

yard) 

red) 

leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of longue. 

’’Cty) . . 

7 )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue, 
hurl).,. .Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

ahead) 


The Tamil phonemes 
•ingle allophones 
which have four 
reverse. 


mav tor practical purposes be treated aa having 
only, except in the case ol the hard consonants 
allophones each, as shown in note 1 on the 
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1. The Phonemes, classified as hard, have nonndliy aa linaspirated 

unvoictd value but acquire the following modified values if 
preceded by a consonant:— 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., ussib - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiusib - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
U 0 »ib - „ panjam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or medium consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e g., becomes palhalai not pallcalai 

sT.‘.(5 „ ehhu not exku 

NOTE,—In most present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of t: which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even alter a vowel, 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., 6 r .-.0 became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note. (0 With a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil = Thamil), 
or where il is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same article, the transliteration need be 
shown only once in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse- 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to ambiguity, 

e.g., (kiiiisnb«Vengadam (Ve: ngkat: am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. 1 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 
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On the Uses of Participles and 
Participial Nouns in Tamil 

M. ANDRONOV 


The syntax of.the Dravidian languages is not elabo¬ 
rately described, and various ways, in which participles 
and participial nouns are generally used, have not been 
hitherto classified. Thus, for instance, J. Bloch in the 
paragraph devoted to participles, is compelled simply to 
state that “ les rapports entre ce participe et le nom sur 
lequel il s"appule d"une part, et les termes de la proposi¬ 
tion Stablie sur ce participe d"autre part, sont inddter- 
min€s dans la forme et doivent se traduire de facon 
varifie 

But formal indeterminateness of these relations bet¬ 
ween the participle and the noun on which it depends 
does not deny the fact of existence of some models which 
regulate and determine the uses of participles and parti¬ 
cipial nouns in this language. 

I 


Particinles as other verbal forms in Tamil, have no 
voice charecterWce.- This leads to the tact 
participle can be used in active sense m one 
in passive sense in another. Everything depends here on 
the order of words and on “r ioxioal meanmfr Tto, 
for instance, the past participle of the ^ J^ve. 

S example, ™ ‘j!' 

-rraSTsuvewre «. i»r« 

"ftT- Vn dvu 1. » «r.h. rare 

P, 100. 
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“ the lesson which was read These compounds can be 
understood only in \his way because of the lexical mean¬ 
ing of the nouns, that is brcause by their nature the boy 
cannot be read and the lesson cannot read. 


In a number of cases, however, the meaning of the 
word is not sufficient to determine the character of the 
action, expressed by the participle. Thus, in partta paiyan 
the participle pSrtta (from par- “ to see ’’) can be inter¬ 
preted in both the ways : “ the boy v/ho saw ” and “ the 
boy who was seen ”. In such cases an indication should 
be given to the subject of the action, expressed by the 
participle: the participle has an active character when 
its subject coincides with the word determined by the 
participle; the participle has a passive character when 
the subject of the action does not coincide with the word 
determined by the participle. E.g., 


ennaip partta paiyan “ the boy who saw me ”, and 
nan partta paiyan “ the boy who was seen by me 
Peculiarity of the Tamil verb is that in the latter ins¬ 
tance the subject of the action, expressed by the participle, 
is put, as a rule, in the nominative case.* E.g., 

Tay^co^a collait tattate Do not disobey the 
pappa ! (P., K., 174) words spoken by your 

mother, child! 


This peculiarity (the subject in the nominative case) 
is characteristic of participles, derived from intransitive 
verbs, too. Like participles of transitive verbs, these parti¬ 
ciples are used as an attribute to some other word. E.g., 

1. Tan nii^a ijattiliruntu She stayed at the place, 
koijte takarak kuva- where she stood, and 

_ laiyai nitti nal. (A, 8) held out her tin. 


Avar tammSl ceyyakkO^iya 
utaviyaic ceytir 
Atu tannSl ajiavarai 
kutittupp§rttatu. 


He helped as he could. 

It (a fox) tried to jump 
as high as it could, 
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2. Vi^am kalanta palait 
tayarlttuk ko^ukkira}. 
(C-2, 44) 


She prepares some milk 
mixed with poison. 
(Or: milk with 

which poison has 
mixed.) 


So, every participle in Tamil, irrespective of transi¬ 
tiveness or intransitiveness of the verb from which it is 
derived, has a subject in the nominative case, unless this 
subject coincides with a word, determined by the parti¬ 
ciple. 


In some of such cases, the subject of the action, 
expressed by the participle, can be omitted and he under¬ 
stood only with the help of the context. For instance, 

1, EhkaJ vittukku vanta- I called her when 

vutan avalaik k-ip- she was passing our 

piJten. (Ki. Va. Ja., house. 

Pu., 2) 

2. Ennaik katalitta kiir- May God forgive her 

rattirkaka katavul for having loved me! 

avalai mannikkaven- 

tum ! (P., P-, 6) 

(The subject of both the participles — aval — is omitted 
here to avoid repetition.) 

Cf. also piianta tinam “ birthday ” (but not “ the day • 
which was born ’’!) and i^anta tinam. 


These features of Tamil participles underlie their 
use with postpositions, which for the most part are or 
have been nouns. Such a noun-postposition is determmed 
by a participle, the subject of which is expressed by ano- 
ther noun. E.g., 


1. Nan varum potellam... 

(LS. Ca. Ra., Ja., 83) 


Every time when I 


came... 
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2. Paiyan nihkal ninaik- The boy is not what you 
kirapati illai. (Ki. Va. think of him. 

Ja., Pa. Ma., 6) 

(Here the nouns-postpositions pati and potu are determined 
by the participles ninaikkira and varum, which have sub¬ 
jects of their own — nihkal and nan.) 


II 

Participial nouns have both the nominal and verbal ’ 
characteristics. As nouns, they can be declined, act as a 
subject or predicate in the sentence. E.g., 


1. Inimel natappatalp- 

parrittane yocikka- 
ventum. (K., C.C., 

378) 

2. .. .Kalaiyileye pona- 
vaninnum en tlrum- 
pivaravillai...? {Ihid., 
405) 

3. Avar Tami} elutta- 
Jarkajin nanmaiyai 
virumpupavar. (Ki. 
Va. Ja., Pu., 141) 

As verbs, participial nouns 


It is of the things which 
are going to happen 
that we must think. 

Why hasn’t he returned 
who had gone in the 
morning ? 

He is a well-wisher of 
Tamil writers. 


(a) can be conjugated by tenses ; 

(b) can govern a noun in the same case as all the other 
forms of the verb ; e.g., 

Tantaiyaik konravanaip I shall revenge upon 
pa}i vahkuven! (K, him who has killed 

2-9-56, 37) jjjy father ! 
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(c) can be determined by 
forms and infinitives; e.g., 

1. Kukaiyai mutic cenra- 
varkal . . . (P., Ka., 
256) 

2. Appatip parttavar- 
kajukku oru katci 
marakkamal irukka- 
1am. (C-2, 7) 

3. Avarka) kavanikka 
veijtupavai evai ? {V., 
IV,‘ 54) 

(d) can have a subject of 
case. E.g., 

AvarkaJ ennitam conna- 
varrai yellam unnitam 
collip payanillai. (Ki. 
Va. Ja., Pu., 121) 


verbal participles, adverbial 

Those who were going, 
closing (the entrance 
of) the cave . . . 

Those who have seen 
(this film) under 
such circxunstances 
may have not forgot¬ 
ten one scene. 

Which are those that 
demand their atten¬ 
tion ? 

their own in the nominative 

There is no use telling 
you all the things 
which they told me. 


Participial nouns, derived from intransitive verbs, can 
also have a subject in the nominative case. In such cases 
a participial noun denotes a person which suffers an action, 
expressed by this participial noun and performed by i s 
subject. E.g., 


Avecam vantavajaippola 
.. .otinen. (Ki. Va. 
Ja., Pa. Ma., 13) 


I ran like a woman pos¬ 
sessed by fury. (Or: 
a woman to which 
fury came.) 


T.iko all the other verbal forms 
nouns have no voice differentiation. 


in Tamil, participial 
Therefore, participial 
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nouns, derived from transitive verbs, can be passive as 
well as active in .their meaning. E.g., irayan enpavanutaiya 
tayar (T.R., 26) means “ the mother of a man who is called 
a king ” (but not " a man who says: a king ” from the root 
en- “ to say, to call ”). 

Of all the participial nouns those of the neutral gender 
singular are the most widely used and most peculiar ones. 

In a number of cases they are used as other participial 
nouns and denote that which performs an action. E.g., 

1. Ceriratai eppatik kon- How to bring back that 

tuvara mutiyum ? (P., which has already 

P., 9) passed ? 

2. Aval kavanattai iiut- Which drew her atten- 

tatu, antak kural puti- tion was that she 

taka iruntatu tan. didn’t know the 

(Ti. Ja., Ko. Me., 66) voice. 

Participial nouns of the neutral gender singular, deriv¬ 
ed from transitive verbs, can have passive meaning and 
denote that which was, is,n)r will be performed. E.g., 

1. Cutali ilantataip pera- It will be possible to 

lam. (P., P., 7) return what was lost 

in the game. 

(Ilantatu here means “ that which was lost ” from the root 
ila- “ to lose ”.) 

2. Enna ceyvatu ? (P., What is that which will 

K., 256) be done ? 

(Ceyvatu “ that which will be done ” from the root cey- 
“to do”.) 
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3. AJakana katikaram ; A nice watch; it was 
camipattil vahkinatu bought recently. 

... (P. Ta, U.P., 78) 

(Vfihkinatu “ that which was bought ” from vahku- " to 
buy ».) 


As other participial nouns, the participial nouns of the 
neutral gender singular can have a subject in the nomina¬ 
tive case, irrespective of transitiveness or intransitiveness 
of the verb from which they are derived. In such cases the 
character of the participial noun is slightly modified, and it 
comes to denote an action, performed by the subject of this 
participial noun (but not the thing which performs an 
action). E.g., 


Nir colvatu unmaittSn. That, which you say, is 
(P., P., 3) 

This peculiarity is common for participial nouns and 
participles. It is the result of the absence of voice diffe¬ 
rentiation in Tamil and leads to the fact that the same 
construction is characteristic of transitive and intransitive 

verbs. E.g., 


Oru nal, oru cevakan One day, seeing that a 
varukirataik kantu... servant is coming... 

(T.R., 25) 


Like participles, participial nouns may have no sub¬ 
ject. In some of such cases the subject is simply omitted 
and can be easily understood from the context. E.g., 


1. Jarmaliliruntu veku- 
turattil iruntatal, 
ataip parkka mu^iya 
villai. (P-t P > 


Since it (a statuette) 
was very far from the 
window, I could not 
see it. 


(The subject of the participial noun atu is dropped to avoid 
repetition.) 
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2. VicSraijaiyin p6tu, 
pO^tuc carippatuttu- 
pavan matiri anla 
araikkul v a n t a t u, 
a^ikkati vit^in pakkat- 
til kaiiappatfatu iiSn 
piccaikkaran, pu^tai 
u^aikkak kutiyavan 
enpatellam nirupik- 
kap pattana. (P., P, 
10 ) 


It was proved at the 
court that (I) came 
into the room as a 
locksmith, that they 
often saw (me) near 
the house, that I was 
a beggar, that (I) 
could break the lock. 


(The subject nan is omitted by all the participial nouns in 
this sentence.) 


Very often, however, this participial noun has no sub¬ 
ject and it cannot be learnt from the context. In such cases 
the participial noun of the neutral gender singular assumes 
a different meaning and denotes not the thing, which per¬ 
forms an action, and not the action, performed by the sub¬ 
ject of this participial noun, but an action, performed by 
an indeterminate subject, or an action which is going on 
by itself. Every one or people in general can be under¬ 
stood as a subject of this action. Owing to such semantics, 
it makes no difference for the speaker, who exactly is the 
performer of the action of the participial noun, the speaker, 
so to say, abstracts himself from the subject of the action, 
which seems now to be going on independently and to 
have no need in any subject whatever. As a result of it, 
the participial noun, which now has no connection with 
any subject, assumes the meaning of nomen actionis. E.g., 

1. ... Nirmala p o n r a Believing in women like 
penkajai nampuvata Nirmala is difficult, 

katinam. (K., 2-9-56, 

22 ) 
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2. Iwalavu avamariyii- How can showing one’s 
taikkuppin mukattaik face be after such dis- 

kattuvatu eppati ? grace ? 

(A., 4) 

To sum up, a participial noun of the neutral gender 
singular can have following meanings :— 

1. That which performs an action fceyvatu “that 
which will do”). 

2. That which is being performed (Enna ceyvatii? 
“What is that which will be done ?”). 

3. That which is performed by the subject of the parti¬ 
cipial noun (nir ceyvatu “ that which you will do ). 


4. Nomen actionis (ceyvatu “doing”). 


A. 

— Amptfcat, Cennai, 1946 

C-2 

— Citrd, Cennai, 1955, No. 2 

K. 

— Kalki, Cennai. 19.56 

K.. C.C. 

— Kalki, Civakdmiyirt Cnpaiam, 

Cennai, 1955 

Ki.Va.Ja., Pa.M. 

_Va. Jakannatan, Pavala mdlbkai 

Cennai, 1954 

Ki.Va.Ja., Pu. 

» 

_Ki..Va. Jakannatan, Pukkdri, 

Cennai, 1954 

La.Ca.Ra., Ja. 

— La. Ca. Ramamirutam, Janani, 
Cennai, 1952 

P., K. 

— Pdratiydr Kqvitaika\, Cennai, 1958 

P., Ka. 

— Paratiyar Kataika], Cennai, 1957 

9 
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P., P. 

P.Tu., U.P. 
Ti.J5., Ko.Me. 

T.R. 

V. 


— Putumaippittan. Palirikuc cilai, 

Cennai, 1955 

— P, Turan, Urimaip Pen, Cennai. 1956 

— Ti Janakiraman Koftu Melam, 

Cennai, 1954 

— G. U. Pope, Tamil Prone Reader, 

Oxford, 1906 

— Putiya Murait Tamilaka Vncakam, 

Cennai, 1952. 



Growth of Temples Under the Colas 

(A. D. 880—1280} 

M. RAJAMANIKKAM 


Aditya Cola and his successors turned their attention 
to converting the earlier temples of bricks into those of 
stone. If it is borne in mind that many of the temples sung 
by the Nayanmars were situated in the districts of Tanjore 
and Tiruccirappajli—the delta area o' the Kaviri, wljere 
granite was so scarce to get, their great efforts at recou- 
stiniction will be better appreciated. It was almost impos¬ 
sible to transport large granite pieces and slabs of stones 
from the neighbouring hilly districts, so as to reconstruct, 
within a specified time, all the brick temples into stone. If 
every part of the temple was to be reconstructed with 
stone, a still larger quantity of granite would be required. 
Hence the Cola Kings, their feudatories and others began 
to reconstruct at first the Mulasthana and the 

Vimana of the older temples in stone. 


Their first attention was also centred mostly on such 
of those temples as had been celebrated in the hymns of 
the Nayanmars. Those existed at Tiruvidaimarudur, 
Amattur, S'endufai, Avaduturai, Visayamangai, Alandufai, 
Arisirkaraipputtur, Majapadi, O^ciyur, Vaigavur, Ni_dur, 
Paluvur, Perundufai, Araiyaninallur, Vakkarai, Tiruppalai- 
vanam, Makaral and Vejvikkudi-* 

One inscription (Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1931-32) 
“ comn)ences with the introduction Puyajvayppa etc. of 
thunga Chola HI. Damaged an d incomplete. Purports to be 

199 of mi aIs of 316^1 im. ^*6 * ^ ^ }2i?; 

^ 387 o, Im. m Of tm 313 of 1928. 224 of ,901. 

ar,d 139 of 1920. 
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the copy o( un inscription engraved on stone when the original 
brick temple of Tiropperunturai Udaiyar was converted into 
a none temple in the reign of Karikala-choia, on which 
occasion the inscriptions previously engraved on the door 
Jambs and the eaves of stone were copied on the temple 
walls.” (134 of 1932). 

Having completed these they turned their attention to 
the other temples which yet required their benefactions. 
Caijtjlesvara Nayanar was considered the Chief supervising 
authority of every siva temple. The receipts and charges 
and the purchase and sale of temple properties were enter¬ 
ed in his name. And it became customary also to build a 
separate shrine for him alone in the very first prakara 
adjoining the main shrine of the Lord. That shrine also 
underwent renovation in stone in the days of the cojas.* 

An inscription at the Umamahesvara Temple at Koneriraja- 
puraiTi records that the stone temple of Cltandeswara was built 
by Tittai-Vilumiyan alias Pillai-adiyar. This was built in the 
15th year of Kulothunga-choladeva 1 (658 of 1909). 

Before such renovation was taken up, all stone inscrip¬ 
tions found on the foundation stone or on the walls of the 
old temple, were copied down in a book, and after the re¬ 
construction they were carved and inscribed afresh on the 
walls. Thus it was that the registry of endowments of 
the ancients were preserved. This system was followed 
strictly by royal orders in the Cola period.® 

An inscription on the beams of the mandapa in front of the 
central shrine in the Trilokanathaswami Temple at Tirupparut- 
likkunram (near Kanchi), is a copy of an inscription belong¬ 
ing to the 13 th year of Vikrama Chola-deva re-engraved when 
the inantapa was re-built. (98 of 1923), 

Generally, every temple had first the Mulasthana and 
the Nadu mantapa (central maptapa), then the mukha 

* 658 of 1909. * ^ 

» 199 of 1907; AJl.E. 1911, p. 72; 1913, p. lU and 1922-23 p. 106. 
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mautapa or the front mau^pa; and next the first com¬ 
pound and the wall around it.* 

An inscription (224 of 1901) of the Vaikunta Penunal 
temple at Magaral (Chingleput Dt.) records the building of 
the Central Shrine, the Arthamandapa, another mandapa, and 
a Sight of steps. 

As mentioned before, in the first prakara there was 
the shrine for Caudisar. In that same praklUra proceeding 
from the right, places were assigned for the Sun in the 
south-east, for Ganesa and the Sapta Kannikas in the 
south-west, for Subrahmanya in the west, for Jesta in the 
north-west, for Cancjlisar in the north and for the Moon in 
the north-east. These subsidiary shrines existed separa¬ 
tely and in the pillared corridor (^ 0 #at/D 0 &u) adjoining 
the compound wall in some temples. There were from one 
to four gateways in the compound wall according to the 
size of the temple. Small gopuras were built on these 
gateways until the days of Rajaraja and Rajendra, the 
Vimana over the Mulasthana assumed all prominence and 
it was built very high. After Rajendra, with the exception 
of Tirubuvana temple of Kulottunga III, the height of 
Vimanas came to be reduced and gopuras were raised to 
greater heights. Flower gardens came to be laid out in the 
opten space in the outer compound and in some places inside 
the temples.® 

An inscription (135 of 1925) in the Siva temple at Tiru- 
vavaduturai registers a sale of land, free of taxes, by the 
assenibly of Sattanur to Sankayan Orri, for the maintenance 
of a coconut and a flower-garden for the temple. 

Similarly temple tanks ® were dug and the second and 
the third prakaras were built in such of those temples as 
received greater attention.’' ___ 
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An inscription in the Marundiiwarar temple at Tirutturaip- 
pundi (Tanjore Dt.) records sale of land at Chdlanmaniti- 
nallur, a hamlet of Suttamalli-Chaturvedimangalam, by the 
members of the samvatsara-grama-karya of that village, for 
digsinn a sacred tank, for the temple of Tirutturaippundi 
Udayar. 

In course of time, smaller shrines raised by the Kings, 
feudatories and others found places in these pr^aras.® 

An inscription (516 of 1920) in the Apatsahayar temple a^ 
Alangudi (Tanjore Dt.) records gift of land by Vanadaraya 
alias Rajcndra Korjamangalam Nadalvan /or construction with 
Slone the second prdkara of the temple and for offering to 
the God. 

There is a small ruined temple within the Chandra- 
maulisvara temple at Tiruvakkarai (South Arcot Dt.). An 
inscription on the south base of the ruined—siva temple 
records a gift to the stone temple of S'ivalokhamudiya— 
Paramaswamin built by Udaiyapirattiyar Sembian Made- 
viydr queen of Gandaratitta devar, who gave birth to Sri— 
Uttama—chola deva. 

Inscription No. 40 of 1906 mentions that the smaller 
shrines of Kalakaladevar, Kuttadundevar, Kulottunga 
Colisvaram-Udaiyar and Vikrama Colisvaram-Udaiyar ex¬ 
isted in the temple of Tiru-viraUanam-Udaiyar at Tiruk- 
kadavur. 

A separate shrine for the Goddess did not exist in the 
S'iva-temple in the age of the Pallavas and the early 
Colas. The Goddess had been assigned a separate place in 
the Lord’s shrine itself, with the name of ‘ Bhoga-S'akti 
Amman ’ (Sun&f-^^ Rajaraja I refers to this 

Bhogo-S'akti-Amman as Uma Paramesvari. It is in the 
Eijiiayiram inscription of Rajendra-I that wo find the first 
mention of a shrine for the goddess in the Tiruccufvalai of 

Tamil Polil, 23, p. 155 ; sli" tc 335 oM^.Too”of TsoiT aTr.E. 1913, 
P. W. 
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the temple. Only after that, separate shrines came to be 
built for Amman.* Many inscriptions reveal, that by the 
end of the C61a reign, shrines for Amman were newly con¬ 
structed in many temples." 


An inscription (429 of 1912) in the Virattan^vara temple 
at Valuvur registers the construction of the shrine of thi' 
goddess in the north-west corner of the north Vcrandha by 
Ekavacbakan Ulagukanvidutta-Perumal alias Vanakovaraiyar, 
Chief of Tunda-nSdu in Mudigondasola-valanadu. 


As the influence of the temples increased, several 
mau^apas also were constructed in their spacious com¬ 
pounds. The S'iruttoi?<?a Nambi Maijtapa at Sengattangu<?i, 
Vakkanikkum Maijtapa at Tiruvoffiyur, the mantapas with 
the names of ‘ Mannaikonda'Colan ’, ‘ Rajarajan ’, ‘ Rajen- 
dran ’ and VySkarnadana VySkhyana Mantapa need men¬ 
tion. The last-mentioned one was intended for the teach¬ 
ing of grammar. In some temples there were Natana 
Mantapa" and Nataka mantapas.** 

An inscription in the Siva Temple at Tiruvavadoturai (152 
of 1925) registers a sale of land to the temple at Tiruvaduturai 
by the Assembly of KattQr and a grant of 70 Kasu, by Rajadhi- 
rajan towards the taxes on tlic land, for the maintenance of 
a theatre called ‘ N&ndvida-naiasalai ’ in the temple. 


There was also Tirukkaikkotti Mantapa" m sorne 
temples, where the Tirumufais were preserved and recited. 
In some temples there were the hundred-pillared mapta- 
pas" and vayasalai.** Many also were the temples whi^ 
had ordinary mantapas." There was a thousand-pillared 

» Colar Koyirpanigal. pp. 13-14. , .gn 

» 429 of m2. 701 of 1909, ^ 1914, 400 of 1913. 182 

of 1926. 504 of 1912. 184 of 1928 tc 351 of 1911. 

«1 152 of 1925 fc 154 of 1895. t 254 Of 1914 

1* 199 of 1907. 157 of 1905. 398 Of 1921. 152 of 1925 253 

13 203 oi 1908. 414 fc 454 of 1909. 10 fc 381 of 1918. 350 of 1929. 

1* S.I I 4 : 225 fc 389 of 1921. 

“ S .1 Z: .< ..=•......««,‘'"=■ 
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mai)tapa at Tiruvakkarai.” In the construction of a mao- 
tapa at Tiruvakkarai there arose certain obstacles and to 
circumvent them an individual beheaded himself as a sac¬ 
rifice.’* 

An inscription (119 of 1906) in the Siva temple at Tiruvak¬ 
karai registers a gift of land to the younger brother of a person 
who cut off his own head in order that a mantapa which was 
being constructed might be completed. 

There were Maligais (palatial buildings) in some tem¬ 
ples.’* The Maligai that existed in the Nitjur temple was 
called the ‘ Purisai MSligai ’ intended for expounding the 
PurStnas.** 

An inscription (276 of 1913) in the Nataraja temple at 
Chidambaram clearly mentions Vikramasolan—Tirumali- 
gai. 


Since we find names like, ‘ TirumaUgaittevar ‘ Maji- 
gai Matjattu Mudaliyar we might presume that these 
Maligais served as residences and teaching halls for the 
S'aiva religious teachers. There were mathas in many b’g 
temples. In them lived both the acharyas well-versed in 
S'aiva Siddhanta S'astras and the students learning the 
S'astras. There existed also in many temples, libraries 
knows as S'arasvati Bhaijdaram.*’ 

The development of the saiva faith was responsible for 
stone-built and enlarged temples in the age of the CSjas. 
They were built of mud to begin with and they were of 
small dimensions in the days of the Pallavas. The bhakti 

» 190 of 1904. ' ” 

>* 119 of 1906. 

429 of 1922 b 535 of 1921. 

** 535 of 1921. 

** there were colleges at TlrumukXudal, Ennayl- 

1 w. u ““X*”*'- “ruvorriyur. Vembarrur and Tiruvavadutural. there 
been in existence libraries containing many kinds of works 
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and the workmanship of the architects who took such enor¬ 
mous pains to convert them into stone temples demand our 
praise. The Cojas held those masons in esteem and granted 
them lands.** 

An inscription (70 of 1913) in the Siva Temple at Tiruchen- 
gaitangudi records the grant of landed property to Rajendia- 
soIa-Acltaiiyan. who was perhaps the temple architect. 

There was sculptured in the temple of Tiruvavadutu- 
rai the image of Kafpalippiccan who was responsible for 
the renovation of that temple.** 

An in.scription is engraved near a figure standing in front 
of a linga (in the 6iya temple at Tjruvavaduturai) with hands 
placed close to the chest in a worshipping attitude. The 
inscription states that this is the figure of Sri Kairalippiccan. 


357 of 1B04, 70 of 1913, 403 of 1908 and S.M. 2.6G. 
132 of 1925. 
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The Indian Synthesis, and Racial and 
Cultural Inter-Mixture in India' 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


The General President of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference may be expected to give his considered opinion on 
some broad aspect of Indian history and civilisation in 
which he is specially interested. My own subject has been 
Linguistics, and this, as a human science, is intimately link¬ 
ed up with the other human sciences like Anthropology, 
Ethnology, Sociology, Rehgiology etc. dealing with the 
various aspects and expressions of hinnan life and culture 
Language is intimately connected with Culture. What may 
be described as the “ Language-Culture ” background or 
basis of a people is more apparent and on the surface than 
its race; yet it is no less deep in the mental and spiritual 
consciousness of the people. This is true especially when 
the original race has lost its basic character through inter¬ 
breeding with other races. From the Imguistic and cultu¬ 
ral approaches, we may delve deeper into the fundamental 
racial beings and their pre-historic and historic modifica¬ 
tions, leading to the evolution of new mixed types. 


I propose as the Theme of my Discourse as President 
of this Conference the Subject of—“ The Indian Synthesis, 
and Racial and Cultural Inter-mixture in India . 


The word Indian is used in its most comprehensive 
sense, embracing all the various peoples or groups which 
go to make up the population of India. Within their formal 
religious or cultural affiliations, there is a basic mixed 
character which embraces all the peoples ot n la. is 
basic character is, conscioi^ly or u nconsciously, shared_ j^ 

Dr, Cbatterji, 
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all, and it has kept its lien with the attitude towards life 
and being which developed in ancient India, after the 
Indian people, as we find them now, became first charac¬ 
terised by miscegenation — the attitude which we might 
label as Hindu in its widest application. This embraces 
not only the world of the Brahman, Buddhist and Jaina, 
but also later specialised expressions of the same attitude 
— including some aspects of Islam and Christianity as they 
developed within the Indian milieu. 

The people and culture of India form a composite, a 
mixture, of at least four distinct types of humanity, which 
may loosely be called “ race With their various ramifi¬ 
cations presenting distinct anthropological groupings, all 
may be brought under one or the other of the four kinds 
of “ Language-Culture ” which we find in India from very 
ancient times. The Indian people is a mixed people, in 
blood, in speech, and in culture. 

At the outset, I think it would be necessary to make a 
few general observations. The fundamental Unity of Man 
is a proposition which, if properly realised and not merely 
theoretically admitted, will enable us to think of racial and 
cultural miscegenation without repugnance, as a most 
natural thing in human relations. In India, this Unity of 
Man came to be regarded as part of the All-comprehensive 
Reality, the Supreme Self or the Over-Soul: as the Isa 
Upanishad says — 

yas tu sarvani bhutdni dtmany evanupas'yati, 
sarva-hhutepi cdtmdnam, tato na vijugupsate : 

He who sees all creatures in the Self, and the Self in all 
creatures, because of that does not wish to hide himself 
away from (or hate) any one." 

It was in India, too, that this sentiment was expressed 
In her greatest book, the Sanskrit epic of the Maha- 
bharata — 

guhyam brahma tad idam bho hravimi, 
na mdnu^dc chre^^hataram hi kincit: 
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“ This is the secret doctrine, I announce to you: 
There is nothing higher than Man.” 


The division of mankind into Arya and Mleccha, 
Hellenes and Barbaroi, Israel and Goyyim (or Jew and 
Gentile), White and Coloured, Christian and Pagan, Mus¬ 
lim and Kafir, Communist and Capitalist, as implying an 
inherent or divinely ordained racial or cultural superiority 
of the one over the other, is something which cannot be 
admitted by any rationally thinking person. Yet we find 
overt or covert feelings of this kind of separatism op>erat- 
ing in the minds of men in most lands. The desire for 
power and pelf, which dominates and underlies all orga¬ 
nised movements for economic and political, religious and 
cultural expansion — movements which are generally blind 
to other deeper factors in life — makes an easy alliance 
with this sense of separatism. Just as no man is an island 
unto himself, so is no race or people or country basically 
separated or isolated from the others : we are linked with 
each other inextricably. 


It has generally been accepted by competent scholars, 
both in India and abroad, who have been investigating into 
Indian civilisation, that the fundamental trait of this civili¬ 
sation may be described as a Harmony of Contrasts, or as 
a Synthesis creating a Unity out of Diversity. 
more than any other system of civilisation it is broad and 
expansive and all-comprehensive, like ^ ® 
has created an attitude of acceptance and understand ng 
which will not confine itself to a single type of experience 
only, to the exclusion of all others. 

The Indian Synthesis, apart from a most remarkable 
intermingling of material cultures and re ^ ^ ^ 

cults and customs, as well as doctrines and ^ 

on the higher intellectual and idealistic plane on the follow 
ing 1 , lense of the Unity of All Life as an expr^mn 
of an Unseen Reality which is both transcendent and imma- 
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nent (kata-v-ul, as an old Tamil name for the Divinity 
puts it) ; a Desire for Synthesis, seeking to combine appa¬ 
rently disconnected or discordant fragments in life as well 
as experience in their proper place in an Essential Unity; 
a rigid Adherence to the Intellect, while seeking to har¬ 
monise it in the higher plane with Emotion, with Intui¬ 
tion, and with mystic Perception; a Recognition of the 
Sufferings and Sorrows of Life, and an Attempt to remove 
them by going to the root cause of these Sorrows and 
Sufferings; a Feeling for the Sacredness of all Life ; and 
above all, a great Tolerance for all other Beliefs and Points 
of View. The realisation of this Ultimate Reality is the 
pummum bonum in life, and the paths for this realisation 
are recognised to be various according to individual train¬ 
ing, temperament or predilection — whether of Knowledge, 
or Love (with the background of Grace), or Self-discip¬ 
line, or Good Deeds, even as the Ultimate Reality mani¬ 
fests itself in innumerable ways before the ken and cogni¬ 
sance of man. Its conception of the material world trans¬ 
cends time and space, and Matter and Energy are just 
different forms of the same physical stuff which is but an 
outward manifestation of this Unseen Reality. 

All this synthesising tendency has been induced and 
made easy of development by the great fact of the pre¬ 
sence in the Indian scene, from very ancient times, of 
different peoples with their diverse languages and cultures, 
and modes of living and thinking. These were all inevi¬ 
tably drawn together and were accommodated in a com¬ 
posite civilisation, in which there was no scope for the 
establi.shment of racialism, as from the very beginning, 
race-fusion started as a permanent feature. The name of 
one dominant race, Arya, very soon lost its narrow ethnic 
significance or application and became rather a word to 
denote nobility and aristocracy of character and tempera¬ 
ment. With the general acceptance of the Aryan language 
in North India, and with the admission of its prestige in 
the South as well, the fact that this lamguage was pro- 
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folindly modified within India by taking shape in a non- 
Aryan environment reconciled the Dravidians and others 
to come under the tutelage of Sanskrit as the sacred lan¬ 
guage of Hinduism and as the general vehicle of Indian 
culture. 


India received all her human inhabitants, who came 
in successive waves, from abroad. These represent six 
main races in their nine ramifications, and speaking among 
them, languages belonging to at least four different speech- 
families which are still current — and there might have 
been other ones also which are now extinct. The speakers 
of these languages which are living till today, whatever 
their race or anthropological type, thus pertained to four 
“ Language-Culture ” groups. 


The oldest people to come into India belonged to the 
Negrito or Negroid race, who arrived in the eolith stage 
of their culture from Africa along the coast lands of Arabia 
and Iran and settled in Western and Southern India and 
spread over to Northern India, and passed on to Malaya 
and the islands of Indonesia (Philippines and New Guinea). 
They were mostly killed off or absorbed by subsequent 
arrivals in India. They survive in a few tribes in South 
India where they now speak dialects of Tamil, and traces 
of them are found among the Mongoloid Nagas m Assarn. 
A small number still retaining their language is isolated 
in the Andaman Islands, which they reached m pre¬ 
historic times, in their dug-outs from the south-western 
tip of Burma, namely. Cape Negrais. e egroi ^ ® 
dently passed away, leaving hardly any trace in Indian 
civilisation and among the Indian people. 

After the Negroids there came to India from the We^, 

from Palestine, the medium-sized ®f ”hLe 

and rather dark-skinned proto-Ai^traloids. Some of these 

passed out of India and found 

tralia, where their 'descendants still hve as the Australian 
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aborigines Black Fellows ”). Those who stayed on in 
India evidently became characterised into the Austric 
people, and developed their language and culture on the 
soil of India. The Austric people spread outside India 
in the East, and we note two main divisions of them : (1) 
Austro-Asiatics, represented by the Kol or Munda people 
of Central India, the Khasis of Assam, the Mons of Burma 
and Siam, the Khmers of Cambodia, the Chams of Cochin- 
Chma, and some other allied tribes in Burma and Viet- 
Nam, besides the Nicobarese; and (2) the Austronesians, 
comprising the Indonesians or “ Malay people ”, the Mela¬ 
nesians and Micronesians, and the Polynesians. Every¬ 
where there has been mixture of the Austric people with 
those of other races — Negroids and Caucasoids. The Aus- 
Irics of India were known in ancient India as Ni§ddas, and 
possibly also as Ndgas (as well as Kollos and Bhillas in 
post-Christian times). They were a dark-skinned people, 
speaking languages and dialects allied to Santali, Mundari, 
Kurku, Gadaba and Savara, and to Khasi and Mon-Khmer 
dialects, as well as other speeches of the two branches of 
the family. These Austrics were spread all over India, 
and they form the most important clement among the 
lower classes or castes throughout the country. In the 
great plains of North India, they have merged into an 
Aryan-speaking people and have lost their name and their 
language. They gave some basic things in the 'material and 
spiritual domains to Indian civilisation, like the stick or 
hoe cultivation of rice, of some plants and vegetables, the 
domestication of the fowl, the taming of the elephant, the 
weaving of cotton, and some notions about future life which 
later were sublimated with the help of other elements into 
the doctrine of transmigration and samsoro. 

The Mongoloid peoples, with a number of different 
racial elements possessing certain common physical cha- 
lacteristics (yellow or yellow-brown skin, narrow or slant 
eyes, high cheek-bones, fiat noses and paucity of hair on 
face), came into India probably before the Aryans, who 
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Idiew them as Kirdtas. Evidence of their presence as far 
down as Mohenjo-Daro has been found. They entered 
into India from the East, along the course of the Brahma¬ 
putra river and its eastern tributaries, and also by way of 
Tibet, crossing the eastern Himalayas. They formed wide 
settlements throughout Assam, Bhotan and Nepal (which 
are Kirata lands in India par excellence), and also in East 
and North' Bengal, North Bihar and the regions to the 
south of the Himalayas in North India right up to Kash¬ 
mir. Some of them appear to have penetrated even fur¬ 
ther to the South — into Orissa and Central India (Bastar 
in Madhya Pradesh). The participation of the Kiratas in 
the common civilisation of India has been confined to the 
north and north-east only. But nevertheless, we have to 
take note of them as an important element in the forma¬ 
tion of the Indian people in the extreme north, east and 
north-east, and in their participation in the development 
of Indian civilisation. — 


The next “ Language-Culture ” group which came to 
India is believed to be the Dravidian. There is strong rea¬ 
son to think that the original Dravidian speakers came to 
India from the East Mediterranean region, from Asia Minor, 
and they were mainly a people of the Mediterranean race, 
mingled with other racial elements like the Armenoid which 
came with them-all of these apparently united by a 
common speech. Elements of religion and civilisation these 
Primitive Dravidian speakers of 

brought with them into India probably before 3500 B.C., 
and groups of them were settled in Mesopotamia and Persia 
-Iraq and Iran - before they became established in India. 
They were a highly advanced people, and the civ 
salion of India, as opposed to the village culture which was 
the creation of the Austrics fKoIs, 
great contribution. The 

and Sindh, known to the Aryan invaders as Do^ y 

and later as S'udra. who are believed to have built up 
the great city cultures like those of Harappa and Mohen- 
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jo-Daro, are now generally regarded as having been Dra- 
vidian in speech, religion, and social and political organi¬ 
sation. The Brahuis of Balochistan appear to be just a 
remnant of a Dravidian-speaking bloc in Sindh, South 
Panjab and Eastern Iran. 

The Czechoslovak scholar B. Hrozny' has recently 
{Histoire de I’Asie Anterieure, de I’Inde, et de la Crete, 
Paris, 1947: English translation, Prague, 1953) offered 
quite a new theory about the origin and early history of 
the people of Panjab and Sindh, who built up the recently 
discovered centres of culture like what we see at Mohen-jo- 
Daro, Harappa and other sites. He calls the builders of 
the Panjab and Sindh culture “ Proto-Indians ”, and he 
thinks that they were a branch of the Indo-European speak¬ 
ing “ Hittites ” of Asia Minor with admixture of local Asia- 
nic (non-Indo-European) elements, like the Caspian Suba- 
raeo-Hurrites. This mixed “Proto-Indian” people, with 
its Indo-European language allied to Hittite, brought its 
religion and culture and elements of a hieroglyphical 
writing from Asia Minor, and built up the great pre-historic 
culture of Pghjab and Sindh. The “Proto-Indians" 
flourished through trade with the Near East, but between 
2000 to -tSOO B.C., Dravidian-speakers from the north-west 
of India came down upon them and destroyed their culture 
and their towns. These Dravidian barbarians of unknown 
provenance, who had absorbed remnants of the “Proto- 
Indians ”, were in possession of the country when between 
1500-1200 B.C. equally rude semi-nomad Vedic Aryans 
came into the field and established themselves as conque¬ 
rors over all the pre-Aryan populations. Hronzy’s conclu¬ 
sions are based on the assumption that the Sindh-Panjab 
script and its language can be explained by the hieroglyphic 
Hittite script of Asia Minor and the Indo-European speech 
of the “ Nesian ” Hittites. All these assumptions are highly 
speculative, and some of the linguistic and cultural inter¬ 
pretations of Hronzy' (his greatness as an investigator in 
having deciphered successfully the ancient Hittite script 
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and read the language correctly being always admitted) 
seem not to be warranted by the actual facts, linguistic and 
otherwise. The question of the “ Proto-Indian ” script, lan¬ 
guage, religion and culture, in spite of some very clever 
suggestions of Hrozny', in which he has intimately linked 
it up with the Asianic linguistic, epigraphical and cultural 
background, still remains an open one. 


Dravidian-speakers spread all over India, and they 
appear to have lived side by side with the Austric speakers 
in the great river-valleys of North India from Panjab to 
East Bengal and Assam, and with the Mongoloids also in 
the sub-Himalayan tracts. But they were able to make 
their language and culture paramount throughout the 
whole of Central India and India to the South of the 
Vindhya mountains, many centuries before the Christian 
era —although the Dravidian speech retreated here also 
before the Aryan in post-Christian times. Place-names of 
non-Aryan origin all over Northern India, where they are 
capable of analysis, suggest Dravidian and Austric as weU 
as Sino-Tibetan elements, which are indicative of the pre¬ 
sence of speakers of these languages in the land. But the 
Dravidian is the most important of the non-Aryan ele¬ 
ments in the civilisation of India; and the basic culture 
of India is certainly over 50‘/c Dravidian, although express¬ 
ed in the main through the Anjan language.—(Italics ours 
—Ed.) 


Finally, we have the Indo-Aryans. The Indo-Aryans— 
Aryas, as they called themselves - were a section of the 
great Indo-Iranian (or Aryan, in this specialised sense) 
branch of the Indo-European speakers who ^ec^e a 
powerful force and leaven in the 

and the Near East and of Europe from about 2000 B C. 

The original Indo-Europeans, according to W. 

the most significant recent • investigator on the s^ 

(1936), were characterised m the dry highla ds 

bouth of the Ural mountains, probably before 3000 B.C. 
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Groups of them went west, and in the moist lands of what 
is now Poland, developed the second phase of their culture 
which was the one which passed on further west into 
Eastern and Central, Northern and Western, and also 
Southern Europe. In all those lands the original Indo- 
European speech and civilisation were transformed into 
those of the Balts and the Slavs, the Celts and the Ger¬ 
mans, and the Italians, Illyrians and Hellenes. There were 
earlier or older branches of Indo-Europeans, like the Hit- 
tites (Nesian-Hittites) of Asia Minor, who are now believed 
by the most recent linguistic scholars, like the American 
E. H. Sturtevant and others, to have parted company with 
the main body of the Indo-European people, long before 
the full characterisation of the Indo-European speech had 
taken place, as' the immediate ancestor of 'Vedic Sanskrit, 
Old Iranian, Homeric Greek and other ancient Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. This separation of the Hittites took place 
at a time when we can talk of a pre-Indo-European stage 
■— a stage which has been named “ Indo-Hittite ”, which 
was the source of primitive Indo-European on the one 
hand, and of the ancient Hittite on the other. Then there 
were the Tokharians, who were linguistically closely rela¬ 
ted to the Celts, the Germans, the Italians and the Hellenes 
of Europe, but who somehow found Iheir way into Central 
Asia where they were in evidence from an unknown anti¬ 
quity throughout the greater part of the first millen¬ 
nium A.D. 

The Aryans (Indo-Iranians) are believed to have left 
the original Indo-Iranian homeland to the south of the 
Ural Mountains and to have come down, according to the 
two schools of opinion, either to Central Asia, or to the 
Caucasus regions and from there to Northern Mesopotamia. 
According to the former view. Central Asia to the north¬ 
east of Iran was the place where the primitive Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language and culture were modified to Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian ; and from this nidus, the Iranians spread to the 
south-west, and the Indo-Aryans to the south-east into 
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India. According to the second view, Indo-European 
tribes which were being modified into Aryan or proto- 
Indo-Iranian, were first noticed in Northern Mesopotamia, 
and there they sojourned for some centuries before they 
trekked further south into Mesopotamia proper. There 
they took part in local affairs and formed ruling aristocra¬ 
cies in some states, developing their religion and culture 
by contact with local peoples (.particularly the Asianic 
races to their west, and the Assyrio-Babylonians) and 
modifying their language to a stage when it became the 
immediate source-speech for both Iranian and Indo-Aryan. 
The Aryans left traces of their presence in the records of 
Ihe local peoples in Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor 
which have now been unearthed and read, and these 
j’ecords give n'ames and words in the Aryan language 
representing a pre-Vedic and pre-Avestan form of the 
speech. Some of their tribes pushed on to the east and 
settled in Iran, and others went further to the east, and 
through Eastern Iran they found themselves into India; 
and here we meet with them first, as Vedic Aryans. 

The Aryan-speakers from the lauds of the Middle East 
represented in the main a tall, fair, blond, blue-eyed, 
straight-nosed, waivy-haired and long-headed people the 
Nordics; but scholars have also expressed the view that 
they included a shorter and round-headed people among 
them — the Alpines, whom they appear to have absorbed 
linguistically rather than by blood-fusion. Two distinct 
ethnic groups are thus noticed among the Aryan-speakers 
who came into India after 1500 B.C. The language they 
brought became an instrument of the greatest power m 
the setting up of Indian civilisation. It was. the Vedic 
language, the Old Indo-Aryan speech, which later on as 
Sanskrit was transformed into one of the greatest langu¬ 
ages of civilisation in which the composite culture of 
ancient India found its most natural vehicle. 

We have thus (not taking note of the all but extinct 
Negroid elements, and other possible languages with thoir 
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connected cultures now long extinct) these four great 
speeches and the culture-worlds of which they were the 
expressions, which came into contact, conflict and com¬ 
promise with each other in ancient India, when the ancient 
Indian or Hindu people was being formed, between about 
1500 to 1000 B.C. According to F. W. Thomas {Indianisvi 
and its Expansion, University of Calcutta, 1942, p. 7), it 
was *' the Vedic or Aryan period^wbicb witnessed the creation of 
the Indian Man.” 

The Indian Man was created out of a fusion of these 
four chief elements of ingredients which were operative 
m Northern India—the Austric or Austro-Asiatic, the Mon¬ 
goloid or Sino-Tibetan,- the Dravidian, and the Aryan : to 
give their Indian names, names ancient as well as modern, 
respectively, the Nisddas (or Naga-Bhilla-Kollas), the 
K.iratas, the Dravidas (earlier the Dasa-Dasyus and the 
S'udras), and the Aryas. 

So far, we know only of these four “ language-culture ” 
groups—loosely speaking, four “races”. As it has been 
slated before, and as this might be reiterated once again, 
there might have been other similar “language-culture” 
gioups as well. In fact, some scholars are suspecting the 
e.i.istence of one such—a fifth—group, of unknown linguis¬ 
tic affiliation, the influence of which as a substratum is 
dimly perceived below the surface of Dravidian and Austric 
as well as Aryan. We have to note the presence of the 
problem language spoken in the north-west of Kashmir, in 
the state of Hunza-Nagyr, viz. Burushaski or Khajuna, cur¬ 
rent among some 26,000 people. This language has been 
sought to be connected with Austric (Kol) on one hand, 
and with the Caucasic speech family on the other. It will 
be quite in the nature of things to imagine that three or 
four thousand years ago, the area of the source-speech of 
Burushaski, whatever it was, did actually include Kashmir, 
North-western Frontier Province, Panjab and Sindh; the 
unexplained element in the present day Indian languages 
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may then be linked up with some speeches allied to Buru- 
shsski. But future research alone will be able to establish 
it, and to give clear explanations to certain unsolved pro¬ 
blems in the linguistics of Aryan, Dravidian as well as 
Austric. 


A reference may incidentally be made to the theory 
put forward by the late P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar (in his 
lAfe in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, 
Madras 1912) that there was no Aryan invasion of India 
at all with an appreciable disturbance of the original pop\i- 
lation which consisted of the Dravidians and other non- 
Aryans, and that the Aryan language and the Aryan five- 
cult came into India from Iran as a culture-drift as the 
lesult of culture contacts between the Indians, essentially 
of Dravidian origin, and Aryans in Iran. According to this 
view, “ the Aryan invasion of India is a theory invented 
to account for the existence of an Indo-Germanic language 
in North India.” But there are other facts and evidences 
direct and indirect to show that there was actually a con¬ 
siderable movement of people in ancient times, and the 
invasions by the Dravidian and Aryan speakers were just 
•some of the most far-reaching among the.se movements. 


The Indian Synthesis now presents a remarkable con¬ 
sistence, in which diverse elements have been combined to 
give the general impression of a remarkable . 

A certain unique cohesion has been given o i y a 
Sophy which rises above the contradictory elemen^ts which 
have been sought to be accommodated to each other. Th 
persistent efforts of the best intellects of the country for 
all these 3000 years, from the time of the creation 
Indian Man” at the end of the Vedic period, re by 
1000 B.C.. to harmonise everything 

has been most remarkably successful. ^ 

^vithin a certain theory or ideology regardmg •ts compo 

i ^ and its characteristic social and 

nent racial elements ana is . _ j uif Viv hit 

ethical adjustments which has beep framed, bit by bit. 
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through generations of experience. This may not bear the 
scrutiny of a historical examination, any more than the 
cosmogony or “ sacred history ” of Judaism and Christia¬ 
nity and Islam, but this nevertheless has so far shown 
itself to be eminently logical as a philosophy and service¬ 
able as an attitude, and to keep pace with the findings of 
modern science at the same time. 

Comparison can be made of the formation of the 
j^jeople and its civilisation in India with that in Mexico, 
as it has been taking place there during the last four cen¬ 
turies. There are certain other countries which also show 
a .similar mixture of peoples and cultures. Ancient Greece 
shows a most remarkable racial and cultural fusion bet¬ 
ween the pre-Indo-European and Mediterranean Aegean 
people fwho created the great Pelasgian or Mycenean-Cre- 
lan-Trojan civilisation) and the incoming Hellenes (who 
brought their Indo-European Greek speech). This situa¬ 
tion in Greece presents a most noteworthy parallel to the 
union of Drdvida and Arya in India ; only, in India, there 
were at least three non-Aryan (or non-Indo-European^) 
elements to the one of Greece. Tliis parallel is particu¬ 
larly instructive and explanatory for the Indian racial and 
cultural miscegenation and synthesis too. Britain saw a 
fusion of the Mediterranean Iberian 'with the Indo-Euro- 
jjean Celt, and then this mixed population, Celtic-speak¬ 
ing. was overlaid by Germanic tribes, also of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean speech. France is similarly Iberian, particularly in 
the south, Celtic, and Germanic (in the north), overlaid 
by mixed Italians (Romans)—the last three all speaking 
different forms of Indo-European. In Russia we have a 
Finno-Ugrian, an Altaic (Tartar) and a Slav (Indo-Euro¬ 
pean) mixture, with Baltic and Scandanavian elements, 
th*» lone being given by the Russian language and social 
01 ganisation. China shows admixture of only different 
blanches of the same Mongoloid or Sino-Tibetan people, 
but South-East Asia (Further India, i.e., Burma, Siam and 
\ 'et-Nam, Kambuja and the Cham country) shows a com- 
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mingling of South Chinese, Thai and Tibeto-Burman as 
well as Karen and Miao-tzu and Man Mongoloids with 
Austro-Asiatics (Mons, Khmers, Chams and others). The 
Polynesians,* according to the most recent opinion of the 
Norwegian explorer Thor Heyerdahl, are a conglomera¬ 
tion of a white Caucasoid people from Peru, a yellow- 
brown Mongoloid people from the West Coast of British 
Columbia in Canada (who originally came from Eastern 
Asia by sailing along the coast of Japan and the Aleutian 
Islands), and a black Melanesian element from the west 
of Polynesia. The Japanese are mainly a mixture of Mon¬ 
goloids (of the type of the Ainus and the Koreans') and 
Indonesians (Malays). In the northern tracts of West 
Africa a new people, the Fulbe or Pol. has come into being 
through the mixture of the Hamitic tribes like the Tuaregs 
f-om the Sahara and the True Negroes of West Africa. 
These are all cases of racial miscegenation with attendant 


cultural and linguistic fusion which took place during 
periods of unrecorded history. Just before our eyes at the 
present day, a fusion of peoples on a large scale is taking 
place in America. In the United States through a com¬ 
mingling of elements from among the various groups of 
peoples in Europe, a new type of a Caucasoid pan-Eur^ 
pean Man is evolving, with a dash of the Mongoloid in 
him, both from Mongoloid elements from Europe and 
small assimilated Amerindian and Chinese and Japanese 
elements accepted in America. But this racial fusion in 
America is not comprehensive enough, because it totally 
eschews other races than the “ white race "-Caucasoids of 
various types (whether Nordic or Alpine. Mediterranean 
or Dinaric, long-headed or middle-headed or short-headed) 
alone participating in this mixture. 


The racial fusion that started in India with great 
vigour some 3500 years ago, after the advent of the 
was wider in scope than anywhere else in the with 

the white, brown, black and yellow peop es Aryas 
DrSvidas, Nishadas and Kiratas, all being included in it. 
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This kind of miscegenation, together with the admission 
into India of various other types of culture and religious 
outlook, has perhaps made the tTcragc Indian more cof« 
mopolitan in his physical and mental composition than a 
representative of any other nation. Thus, our great heri¬ 
tage. the Aryan speech, together with the Nordic and other 
Western elements . in our population, particularly the 
mentality that is behind 'our Aryan speech, is our great 
link with Indo-European-speaking Europe and America. 
Our Dravidian elements are another link with the basic 
culture and people of the Near East and the Mediterra¬ 
nean area ; and the Austric bases of our people and culture 
have intimate connexions with South-Eastern Asia, Indo¬ 
nesia and beyond. Through our Kirata or Mongoloid 
background in Northern and North-Eastern India, we are 
not only neighbours but also kinsmen of the peoples of 
the Far East and of Central Asia. Finally, through.Indian 
Islam, which has been a potent leaven in our civilisation 
for the last 750 years, we have more than a mere contact 
with the Arab and other Islamic lands ; and during the 
last 300 years we have absorbed racial and cultural ele¬ 
ments from modern Europe as well : the Luso-Indians, 
Anglo-Indians and other Indians of Eurasian origin, with 
the different forms of Christianity which they profess, 
represent this latest phase of the Indian people. 

I shall now discuss in brief the character aad result of 
this racial and cultural misccKenalion. under the three heads of 
(I) Blood, (II) Speech, and (III) Culture, iocludlng Religion. 

The subject is very vast, and whole books can be 
written on each of the three aspects of it. I propose to 
give some of the main arguments under each head. The 
position is generally being admitted, but a formal state¬ 
ment appears to me to be needed at this juncture, if only 
to take stock of the situation. 
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I. BLOOD OR RACIAL FUSION AMONG 
ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN 

Taking certain extreme Indian types (where there 
has not been much mixing with other peoples) apart, 
like pure-blooded Kashmiri Brahmans, Mongoloids like 
the Garos and Nagas, and Austrics like Santals, we 
may say that ■ Commoa Indian type, a Common Indian Man, 
bas evolved on the soil of India through intermixture of the 
races, particnlarly on the vast plains of the country- 
Dressed in the same kind of garb and Ijereft of distinguish¬ 
ing marks like special ways of doing the hair, beard, mous¬ 
tache etc., and special distinctive paraphernalia like caste- 
marks, etc., the average Indian type, whether in the upper 
classes or in the middle or lower, will be ordinarily difficult 
to locate in a particular area. A typical Mongoloid like a 
Naga from Assam, or a Gurung or Lepcha from the Hima¬ 
layan areas, is different from a Panjab, Rajput or a South 
Indian tribesman like a Chenchu or a Kadir. But an ordi¬ 
nary middle-class Indian, whether Brahman or Sudra, 
Hindu or Muslim, may be from any p ovince, and there is 
no mistake about his Indianness. Representation in art from 
the third century B.C. shows the presence ot this Indian 
type as an accomplished fact on the soil of India for the last 
2500 years : and doubtless this type goes back 500 or over 
1000 3 'ears earlier. The Common Indian Man is ordinarily 
a brown man. pale or dark, either individually or m 
groups ; he is not pure white as the Aryan was, or pure 
yellow like the Kirata or black like the Nishada. Although 
broadly he can be classified as long or middle or short- 
headed, straight or broad or flat-nosed, a general family 
likeness which marks him off from neighbouring people^ 
Iranians or Burmese, Malays or Arabs—is discernible 
among the ordinary run of Indians, if he does not in his 
physical make-up go to any of the extremes. 

This is largely the result of racial mixture which was 
most thorough in Northern India ever since the Aryans 
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came into the country, and even before that. No part of 
India, however, was free from this racial admixture. Con¬ 
stant streams of North Indian Hindus, after the formation 
of the Hindu people, were going to the extreme east, to 'the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and Manipur, and even beyond, 
carrying Brahmanical civilisation with them. They were 
going to the Deccan and South India, as Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, as merchants and settlers, as soldiers and ad¬ 
venturers, and were merging into the Dravidian-speaking 
peoples in the more advanced areas. We may note the 
Nambudri Brahman leaven among the Nayars of Malabar 
as typical. In this way North and South, and East and 
West in India were brought together by racial fusion. The 
'• Indian Man ” also pushed beyond the frontiers of Ind'a, 
by both land and sea—into Burma, and Siam, and Cambo¬ 
dia and Champa, into Malaya and Indonesia in the east 
and south-east, into Ceylon in the south, into Afghanistan 
(Ariana) in the west, and into Khotan (Kustana) in the 
north, carrying his composite culture and his language, 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and some times Telugu and 
Tamil, with him. But that is a different story. 

. The Aryans were a fair-skinned people, and judging 
Ivom the description of the physical features of the Brah¬ 
mans as the representative Aryans by even so late an 
author as Patanjali of the second century B.C., they were 
a tall, fair, blond people approximating to, if not identical 
\\ ith, the Nordic type. Colour prejudice was not so strong 
m those days, although it did exist; and after the Aryans 
ound that they had to stay among the dark-skinned non- 
ryans, a great deal of the edge of the feeling against 
colour wore off, particularly when it was found that the 
sedenUry -agricultural non-Aryans boasted of a higher 
material culture than the semi-nomad Aryans. 

As a pre-requisite to racial fusion, there must be first, 
linguistic assimilation : mingling of blood by marriage can 

only take place on a large scale when people of diverse 
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orisia accept one cammoa Isaguage aod eoaform to the 
caltare-typc of which that language la the expression. The 

Aryan's language supplied this need for a common speech 
to the Dravi(ila, Nishada and Kirata ; and the want of lin¬ 
guistic unity or cohesion among the non-Aryan peoples of 
ancient India gave to the language of the Aryan its great 
opportunity, apart from its prestige as the language of a 
puissant Conquistador and from the inherent strength, ex¬ 
pressiveness and beauty of the language itself. 

The names of the non-Aryan tribes, Ddsa, Dasyu and 
S'udra, who were all of them Dravidian in speech^ and 
their semantic developments in Sanskrit indicate the 
hostile and contemptuous sentiments of the first Aiyans 
towards them. The word S'udra, as we can see from the 
Mahabharata and other works, became synonymous with 
Ddsa and Ddsyu in the Aryan's language, in post- 
Vedic times. The word Ddsa, originally a tribal name, 
corresponding to the related or exactly the same tribe 
in Iran, latterly known there as the Dahai (in 
Greek writings), came to signify “slave” in Sanskrit: 
we can note a similar change in meaning of the 
tribal name Slav ( < “ slave ”) in Europe. Dasyu, 
similarly, took up the meaning of a “ robber ” ; the same 
tribe evidently was present in Iran, known to the Iranians 
as Dahiju, and this name later appears to have given a com¬ 
mon Iranian word to mean " country, land, country-side 
(Old Persian dahyu. New Persian deh or dih). A.id 
S'tidra, originally the name of a tribe living" in Southern 
Panjab, who were observed by the Greeks and whose 
name was recorded by them, came to indicate the lower 
orders of an Aryan-dominated society—men and women 
of the S'udra caste. From the prescriptions in the later 
Dharma-S'astras or Smriti works in Sanskrit, and from 
statements as well as references to incidents in the posi- 
Vcdic Brahmana literature and the.Mahabharata and the 
older Puranas; which either describe contemporary condi¬ 
tions or reflect the state of things for some centuries from 
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the late Vedic period onwards (roughly, during the first 
half of the first millennium B.C.), it would appear that 
inter-racial, that is, Aryan-non-Aryan marriages and con¬ 
nexions were far too common to be ignored. Of course 
Aryan orthodoxy, as an expression of the zeal for pre¬ 
serving their blood pure, which we find in a conquering 
jieople, with pride of race and sense of physical beauty, 
did not approve of these inter-racial marriages and con¬ 
nexions. 

In an uncritical age, people were not very careful 
about tribal names, and the name of a particular tribe or 
small group could be extended to an entire “ language- 
culture " group, or even loosely to all peoples of a diffe¬ 
rent race or language who were contacted. Thus in Sari.s- 
krit and Prakrit Yavana and Yoiu (coming ultimately 
from the seventh century B.C. Greek form lavones, later 
Idones and then contracted to I ones, through Semitic and 
Old Persian forms like Yatoan. and Yauna-) first meant ;n 
India just the Greek people, and then within a few centu¬ 
ries the name was extended to mean any Western 
Foreigner, and finally, any non-Indian or non-Hindu 
Outsider, latterly even Indian Musalmans. 

It would appear that all non-Aryans within the frame¬ 
work of the Aryan (Brahman)-dominated society which 
was being developed, a society in which the Aryans, as 
the masterful, though materially not so much advanced 
Conquistadores, assumed special privileges, were at first 
given the general name of S'udras, and were relegated to 
an inferior position with considerable disabilities. But 
wealthy S'udras and those of them who were artisans and 
craftsmen, and not merely tillers of the soil oi followers of 
unclean trades, when they became Aryan-speakers, fre¬ 
quently got access within the group or caste of the Vaisyas, 
or were given at least equality of status with them. Natu- 
lally, in a situation like this when the more ardent Aryans 
would try to preserve their racial purity, they could not 
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support or tolerate mixed unions. When such unions took 
place, the “ superior ’’ people might allow the creation of a 
Mestizo class by men of their own group taking to wife 
women of the inferior group ; and this was thought natu¬ 
ral and proper (what was known in ancient India as unu- 
loma marriage), but would resent if it happened the otJier 
way (pratiloma marriage). 


But judging from direct and indirect references in 
early Sanskrit literature, although frowned upon or glossed 
over by the later writers including the writers on Dharma- 
S'astras or Hindu social codes, these mixed marriages, 
both anuloma and pratiloma, appear to have been exceed- 
ingly common, e.g., during the late Vedic and pre-Buddhic 
times, as depicted, for instance, in the Mahabharata. I need 
not mention marriages, both anuloma and pratiloma, 
among the three avowedly Dvija, i.e. “ twice-born ” or 
Aryan castes: these were quite permissible. But even a 
S'udra marrying an Aryan woman. Brahman or Kshatriya 
or Vaisya, was evidently no uncommon thing. The off¬ 
spring of all such unions were recognised in both the earlier 
and the later law-books, the Dharma-sfitras and Dharvia- 
S'dstras, in an Aryanising society, although different 
degrees of high or low position was allotted to them. 


We have a whole host of names of such “mixed 
castes ” in the Mahabharata and the Dharma-S'astras nnd 
other works, noted with varying degrees of toleration or 
condemnation. These names have been classified and enu¬ 
merated by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane (in his jo 

Dkarma-Sastra, Vol. II, Part I, Poona 1941, pp. 69-103) 
and by Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta (“The Caste System in 
Bengal ” in Census 1951 : West Bengal: the Tubes and 
Castes of West Bengal, edited by Asok 
published by the West Bengal Government, Calcutta ^o3. 
pp. 47-58). In the slightly longer list given in the West 

Bengal Report for the 1951 Census, Sen 

ns many as 209 names of mixed castes, and of non-Aryan 
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groups which at one time or other came to be connected 
with the Hindu body-politic and were looked upon either 
as castes due to miscegenation or as degraded Hindus— 
and of Aryan origin too, as they were considered to be 
outcasted from Aryan society in many cases. We may 
mention certain castes of mixed origin which were inter¬ 
racial (unlike, for example, mixed castes resulting from 
anuloma and prafiloma marriages among Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, who were all thought to be of 
Aryan origin) : Ugra (BrShman, Kshatriya or Vaisya 
father-l- S'udra mother) ; Ndpita or Pdrus'ava (Brahman or 
Kshatriya+S'udra mother) ; Ddsa. Nhada (Brahman+S'u- 
dra) : Dausyanta, Mleccha, Gopdla (Kshatriya+S'Ctdra) ; 
Karana, Rathakara. Katakdra, Sucoka, Ayoqavn (also=off- 
spring of Vaisya+Kshatriya, and S'udra+Vais'ya), Taksan 
(Vaisya+S'udral ; Canddla, Sulika (S'udra-(-Brahman) ; 
K?attr, Carmakdra, Mdgadha, Pulkasa, Yavana (=Greek!), 
Vaina, Vaidehaka, Tantuvdya, Ranjdka, Sfdika or Sundca, 
Nisddfl, Vrdtya (S'udra-l-Kshatriya) ; Antydvasdyin, 

Ayogava, Mdgadha, Pulkasa, Vaidehaka, Vaidya, Cakrin, 
Cdkrika (S'udra-tVaisya). It would be seen that there is 
no unanimity and uniformity among ancient writers about 
these names. Doubtless, many of these names were confin¬ 
ed to a part of the country only, and these were confused 
later by compilers of Dharma-S'astras and other works in 
other parts of the country. Names were given to other 
groups which originated by further admixture among the 
mixed castes noted above ; for example, Apita (Brahman 
Dausyanta < Kshatriya+S'udra'), Avrta (Brahman-4- 
Ugra < Brahman. Kshatriya, or Vaisya-f S'udra) ; Khanaka 
(Ayogava-(-Kshatriya) ; Udbandhaka (Khanaka or S'ulika 
-(-Kshatriya) ; Karduaro (Vaidehaka-i-Nishada, or Nishdda 
-^Vaidehaka) ; Kdnddra (Kaivarta, a S'udra, possibly 
Austric-(-Koca, North Bengal Tibeto-Burman Boclol ; 
Kufcundo (MdgodHa-I-S'udra) ; etc. etc. The list need not 
be increased, as full lists will be found in the works cited 
above. 
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We are at once presented with a parallel in post- 
Spanish Mexico, where there has been this kind of anxiloma 
and pratiloma marriages among the three races foxmd in 
America—the Amerindian Mongoloids (Aztec, Mixtec- 
Zapotec, Totonac, Otomi, Maya etc. etc.), the Spaniards or 
Hispanic Caucasoids, and the Negroes brought as slaves 
from Africa. Here are some characteristic names for these 
various mixed groups in Mexico and Latin America : thus, 
Mestizo (cross between Spanish father and Amerindian 
mother—anuloma caste most common) ; Castizo (Mestizo 
+Spanish,woman) ; Espanolo (Castizo+Spanish woman) ; 
Mulatto f^panish+Negro woman) ; More or Moor (Mu- 
latto+Spanish woman) ; Albino (Spaniard+Moor or Moo¬ 
rish woman) ; Salto Atras or ‘ Throwback ’ (Spaniard+ 
Albino woman) ; Lobo or ‘Wolf’ (Salta Atras+Amerindi¬ 
an woman) ; Zambiago (Lobo+Indian woman) ; Cambnjo 
(Zambiago+Amerindian woman) ; Alvarazado (Cambnp 
H-Mulatto woman) ; Barquino {Alvarazado+Mulatto 
woman) ; Coyote (Barquino+Mulatto woman) ; 
fCoyote-t-Mulatto) ; Coyote-Mestizo (Chamizo+Mestizo 
woman) Ahi-te-et^ or “ There-thou-art ” ^Coyote^es- 
tizo+Mulatto woman). (From Addison Burbank Mexi¬ 
can Frieze” New York 1940, p. 21). However, the com- 
, Spanish blood is Mestizo, 

TmS and Long .he A.ne™d.an 

"eipul Lxico, the word Lnd.no ia also ^ 

Fnelish following Spanish we have the words Half-caste 

S:ooi1:..h;oL,onr.o.a^^^^^^^ 

half-calLand a pure-blooded Pa.*”" »' V Ih" 

Oc.r»,n one-«ghth blood of 

a Q^droon and a pure-blooded P*™"’ ■ ^ “ f 
OcLcn. the next generation virtually merges mto 

basic race. 

thp wife had the in^ht of per* 
lori'-re^oi" -rlsL with her husband: she was 
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his sdhadharminl, his peer and helpmate in sacred tasks. 
She could recite the Vedas. This was quite in order, so 
long as she was of the same Aryan r.ace. Later on, when 
women of non-Aryan origin and of mixed origin came 
to be taken to wife by Brahmans and others of pure Aryan 
blood, this right was then taken away from women. In 
later Dbarma-sastra prescriptions, we find that women in 
general as well as S'udras were not to utter the mystic 
syllable Om, and were not allowed to perform Vedic sacri¬ 
fices. They could however, as a matter of right, perform 
the pujd ceremonial excepting that of Vishnu through the 
S'dlagrdma stone. Even when non-Aryan women came 
to have a pl^ce in the Aryans’ social structure, thp- were 
thus debarred by orthodox opinion from privileges of 
the Aryans ; and their Aryan sisters also shared their di.s- 
ability. 

The Aryan, including the Brahman, was losing, as the 
result of the climate, of altered ways of life and of mis¬ 
cegenation, his fair complexion. The Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad knows Aryans or Aryan-speakers, who were white 
(sufcla), brown or tawny (Icapila) and dark or black 
(s ydma) and who studied the Vedas, and the last was the 
cleverest of the three, knowing all the three Vedas, while 
the others know only one or two. Although mixed 
unions were held in theoretical disfavour, under the lead 
of the priestly classes, no stigma was attached to them in 
practical life. In fact, inter-caste marriages, particularly 
after the formation of the mixed castes, were very com¬ 
mon within the same economic or social group throughout 
Hindu history, right down to pre-British times. The 
Sondtana or “ eternal ”, immutable nature of caste in 
Hindudom became an object of historic faith among Hindu 
inielligentsia, only during the last few hundred years. 

Satyavati or Matsya-gandha, the mother of Vyasa 
(who may be described as the official founder of Hinduism 
by compiling for it its scriptures, the Vedas and the pri- 
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rnitive Puranas) was a D^a woman, although this was 
attempted to be explained away in the Mahabharata itself 
by bringing in the wild story of Satyavati having been 
really the daughter of Vasu TJparicara, born within the 
womb of a fish. Krishna Vasudeva of the Vyishni sect of 
the Yadu clan was a younger contemporary of Vy^a, and 
he was himself a dark complexioned half-caste, his mother 
Devaki being a princess of an Asura or non-Aryan house 
and his father Vasudeva was an Aryan Kshatriya. It was 
Krishna who, among other things, helped to form a syn¬ 
thesis of the Aryan and non-Aryan thought-worlds, reli¬ 
gion and ritualism. (Following F. E. Pargiter, Hem 
Chandra Ray Chaudhuri and L. D. Barnett, who based 
their datation respectively on Purana traditions, on genea¬ 
logical data in the Brahmaija texts and on Jaina tradition 
exclusively, I accept the middle of the 10th century B.C., 
during the late Vedic age, as the time for the Kurukshetra 
battle forming the historical kernel of the Mahabharata 
epic, and consequently as the period for the floruit of 
Vyasa and Krishna). 


It has also been suggested that Buddha himself, like 
most of the Gorkhas and other present-day ° 

Nepal, was of mixed Aryan-Mongoloid, or it may be Aiya- 
nised Mongoloid origin. Certain social usages 
branch of the S'akya clan, to which 
would suggest non-Aryan (Kirata) origins, affinities or 

connexions. 

The proeese of Aryanlslng non-Aryan ruling houses 
by the extension of Kshatriya-hood '^P°" age-old 

Brahmans as the leaders of society, ® 

device in India, which enabled not only 
culturally advanced °hf s'akas 

also powerful foreign f i„ i„dio, to be 

and other Ir<-inians and t society. This Itas 

absorbed within the fold ancient 

been noted by other scholars before. We have the anc 
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Indian solar and lunar dynasties — the Children of the Sun 
and the Children of the Moon {Sxirya-Vams'a and Candra- 
Vams'a). It is exceedingly likely that here basically we 
.have a pre-Aryan, possibly Dravidian notion, which 
became a part of the inherited and re-edited Puraija tradi¬ 
tion that developed among the Aryan-speaking people of 
mixed origin during the early centuries of the first millen¬ 
nium B.C. Later, when some powerful Hinduised aristo¬ 
cracies of Turki and Iranian origin were to be absorbed 
during the second half of the first millennium A.D., we 
have the new Kshatriya clans of the Children of the Fire 
(Agni-kula). The Ahoms, a Thai or Sino-Siamese people 
who came to Assam in 1228 and gradually extended their 
power over the Hinduised Tibeto-Burhman Bo^os of the 
Brahmaputra valley, were adopted within the Brahmani- 
cal fold, and their rulers were described as the Children 
of Indra {Indra~Vams'a). The Bo^o royal house of Dinia- 
pur and Kachar were made into descendents of Bhima, 
the Pandava hero, through his RakshasI or non-Aryan wife 
Hidimba; and the Meithei kings and upper classes of 
Manipur, as well as the Bodo (.Tipra) rulers of Tripura, at 
some unknown mediaeval period, obtained the status of 
Candra-Vams'a Kshatriyas. Even the native priesthood of 
lilt- non-Aryan tribes, on their Hinduisation came to 
acquire the sobriquet of Varrm-BrdhmanaSj i.e., Brahmans 
attached to the particular Hindu caste into which the tribe 
was transformed. With the exaltation of the general 
status of the tribe, the recognition of these Varna-Brah- 
mans as proper Brahmans was a matter of course. 

It was not that there was an absolute wholesale or 
all-embracing misfcegenation. Doubtless a great many 
Aryan groups jealously guarded their purity of blood and 
they have succeeded through the endogamous caste system 
in preserving in many cases some sort of racial purity. But 
otice the terms Arya and Brdhmana modified their old 
laclal connotation, and became words indicative of an 
aristocracy of moral or intellectual superiority without the 
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old sense of racialism, such as we find in the Rig-Vedic 
terms Ary a Varna and Ddsa Varna, admission as Brah¬ 
mans and Kshatriyas of the intellectual and aristocratic 
classes of mixed groups and of pure non-Aryans was facili¬ 
tated, and objection to their union with pure-blooded 
Aryans within the same area, when the economic and cul¬ 
tural background was the same, became weaker and 
weaker. 


The new Aryan-speaking society could no longer 
remain compartmental, vertically or horizontally or in 
both ways. With a wide gamut or range of colours in the 
people, ranging from the white of the Aryan blond to the 
black colour of the pure Nishada, or the yellow of the pure 
Kirata, like the merging colours in the solar prism, passing 
on imperceptibly from violet through indigo, blue, green, 
yellow and orange to red, apartheid was not possible in 
practical life, howsoever the theory might have appealed 
to the Aryanising snobdom which was exalted in certain 
groups to an orthodoxy of faith. We find almost an iden¬ 
tical situation in Mestizo Mexico. From the pure Spanish 
descendents of the conquerors and subsequent settleis 
who are known as Creols (los Criollos), which continued 
to be reinforced by fresh arrivals from Spain (latterly 
known as the Gachupines), during the three centuries of 
Spanish colonial rule (1521-1820), we have, through diffe¬ 
rent shadings of white and yellow and brown resulting 
from all kinds and degrees of intermixture, the brown or 
yellow Amerindian masses at the other end of the sea e, 
the pure ‘Indians’ (los Indies). An ever-expanding 
mixed group is perpetually encroaching upon the purity 
tS pure whiL at the lop and the yellow or bro^ 
Indiana' at the bottom. Already the rmxed group wdh 

Spanish as their language, forms nearly “ P f: 

Die of Mexico, with some 30 p.c. pure Amerindians and less 
Stn I0I.C. pure whites. Ultimately the P-- 8-0^ 
Will be aLrbed into the Mestizos leaving a 
of man, generally speaking, master of the geld-the 
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Modern Mexican Man who is already in the predominance. 
In 1805, the pure Spanish or white element in Mexico’s 
population was estimated at 18 p.c., Mestizos at 30 p.c. and 
pure Amerindians at 44 p.c., and other groups 2 p.c.; in 
1910, the percentages were res^iectively, 7.5, 53 and 39. 
These figures disclose how the pure Amerindian element 
and pure white are both merging into the Mestizo. 

Varna or skin-colour — white or yellow or brown or 
black — was the basis of the division of the diverse types 
of humanity in the first period when Arya and Dasa, 
Kirata and Nishada, stood face to face with each other. 
Later, it became unmeaning with the invasion of the 
coloured elements into Aryandom, although tradition 
harking back to these very early times is still suspicious 
in present-day India of a black Brahman and a fair S'udra. 
The skin-colour became irrelevant with racial mixture, 
and there was a new theory of caste in which the original 
realistic notion of the Vedic Aryan was lost; and it was 
ooly birth within a recognised profession or industry or trade group, 
within a guild, so to say, that formed the essential argument 
for caste. The economic aspect rose superior to the racial, the 
social to the biological. Caste has been supported or tolerated 
by the Indian people as it generally helped the stability of their 
economic existence, all racial implications being lost. 

Caste began to crystallise and become rigid with the 
establishment of a Muslim state by the Turks, and then 
by the adoption of the Turki-Muslim traditions by Indian 
Muslims either of pure Indian or mixed Indian origin 
(respectively through conversion and miscegenation). The 
Hindu States were destroyed and the Hindu social order 
under Brahman domination lost its natural patrons in Ihe 
Hindu aristocracy. Yet Hindu culture was too strongly 
ingrained in the people to permit their being swept away 
by the fiood of Muslim aggression. With its inherent 
force of inertia and its spirit of bowing before the storm, 
and with the innate spirit of harmony among the various 
castes each with its recognised place, its rights and duties 
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within the Hindu society which was evolved as the direct 
result of the Indian synthesis under the leadership of the 
Brahman, the Hindu body-politic resisted the threatened 
disintegration of itself through this Muslim impact by its 
method of a general non-co-operation. This non-co-ope¬ 
ration was of a passive sort, and it meant having nothing 
to do socially with that unappreciative and unsympathetic 
foreign ruler, the Turki Muslim, and sometimes his client 
the renoncant Indian Muslim, and each caste unit in 
Hindu society offered opposition in a piecemeal fashion 
by stiffening itself up in self-defence and by becoming more 
rigid within itself. > This stiffening up and rigidity, and this 
non-co-operation, became a force not only against the 
foreigner, but also vis-i-vis the other groups or castes 
within its own world. With the passing of centuries this 
rigidity grew stronger and stronger; and during the last 
two centuries, certain other new factors came in — which 
strengthened the present-day caste ideology which would 
regard miscegenation to be pernicious and reprehensible 
in a divinely ordained social order — the Varnas'rama 
Dharma — which existed from the beginning of the golden 
age. The new factors which were operative in this direc¬ 
tion were the growth of individualism in the place of 
collectivism; the tendency to a new type of economic 
exploitation ; a new sense of aloofness taking its root from 
imperfect or incomplete miscegenation fortified by the 
imported European “Aryanism”; and a revival of ortho¬ 
dox notions and attendant snobbery with fantastic or 
extravagant ideas of personal purity and caste pride, the 
exaggerations of which would be patent in any sensi e 
society. 


Ancient Indians have been reproached with the 
absence of the historical sense. They had certainly a 
conception of life as a static thing, not as a process o 
dynamic or historical development.. The racw an ^ 
nal aspect can never be dissociated from e is ° 
political vicissitudes of any people, and if m ancient India 
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the writing of the history of a particular people, as a dis¬ 
tinct element of the population, had developed, then the 
tendency towards the fusion and harmonisation of the tra¬ 
ditions of the diverse peoples, not on a basis of a separatist 
political consciousness, but on an appreciation of the 
universal human values, would not have characterised the 
Indian Synthesis. Thus the Muslim historians of India in 
general are conscious only of a two-fold division of the 
people of India, by religion — Muslims and Hindus, and 
this religious cleavage was always perpetuated, without 
any attempt at bringing them together as members of the 
same people. In the earliest Indian literature we have iust 
echoes of an Arya versus Dasa (or S'udra or Naga or 
Nishada) complex, on a racial or colour basis. But the 
racial aspect of it grew dimmer and dimmer as the inevi¬ 
table result of a mutual assimilation, and these tribal 
names were translated into the region of mythology. The 
intransigence of racialism was totally lost, and a crude 
pride of birth through race gave place to a sense of humi¬ 
lity through philosophy when the idea of samsdra as an 
eternal moral law determining a man’s place in life came 
to be universally accepted. After the strands of diverse 
racial origins have been inextricably woven into the 
finished stuff of a composite Indian society, it is now at 
least 2500 years too late to try to revive them once again 
now, as an engineered upsurge, e.g.. of a suppressed Adi- 
Dravida or primitive Dravidian in the extreme south of 
India against the so-called Aryan from the north. It would 
^ as futile as to try to separate the Saxon from the 
Norman or the Celt from the German or the basic Iberian 
from the Indo-European in the composition of the present- 
uay British people. 

^ There is no caste in sannydsa or the path of renuncia¬ 
tion—in Indian monasticism, so to say. This is another 
expression of the racial synthesis in Indian ideology. The 
Upamshadic Jnana or knowledge, and later the post- 
Vedic mysticism of love and faith - Bhakti, both moving 
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with the self-discipline of Yoga or path for union with the 
Ultimate Reality, Jndna and Bhakti as the philosophical 
and emotional obverse and reverse of the quest for God, 
both transcended racial implications. 

BacUl and Cultural Fusion, profound or on the sur¬ 
face, snblimated by a broad spirit of Synthesis through 
Philosophy which transcended or modified, although it 
could not wholly eradicate, the memory of race and colour 
(the weaknesses and prejudices of human nature being 
what they are), thus has given the basic character or tone 
to Indian Civilisation. As Rabindranath Tagore, with his 
poet’s vision colouring the scholar’s reading of the predo¬ 
minant trait of his people’s history and culture, has 
expressed in his great poem in Bengali, the Bharata- 
Hrtha — 

hethdy Aryya, hethd Andryya, hethdy Drdvida, Cln, 

S'aka-Huna-dal, Pdthdn-Mogal, ek dehe ha’la Un : 

“Here the Aryan, here the Non-Aryan, here the Dravi- 
dian and the Chinese (the Mongoloids), the tribes of the 
Scythians and the Huns, the Afghans and the Moguls, have 
all merged into one body.” 

II. LINGUISTIC INTERACTION AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF AN “ INDIAN CHARACTER ” IN THE LANGUAGES 

OF INDIA 

At the present moment, as has been mentioned before, 
we see four distinct speech-families represented in India, 
languages belonging to which have all evolved or deve¬ 
loped on the soil of India for the last 3000 years and more. 
These are (i) Indo-European, (ii) Dravidian, (in) Austnc, 
and (iv) Sino-Tibetan. The language of the first inhabi¬ 
tants of-India, the Negroids, has not survived on the soil 
of India—it is found in the Andamans, and it is not fully 
known There is no possibUity of finding out if elements 
from the speech of the Negroids has. in any way, survived 
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in the speeches of the later peoples who came to India. I 
have suggested that among a possible small vocabulary 
from the Negroid speech which may have been continued 
in Indian languages, we may reckon the Bengali word for 
the “ bat ”, bodui^, which is based on a form like toot, lOful 
etc. (with the pleonastic affix -u^ from early Bengali 
-o-di—bodu^ < bdd-o-^i), found in Andamanese and the 
dialects of Austro-Asiatic current among the Negroid Se* 
mang and the Austric Sakai in Malaya. 

The Anstric langnages as we have seen, fall into two 
groups (i) Austro-Asiatic, and (ii) Austronesian. The 
Austric languages of India, which come under (i), are dis¬ 
tinct in their structure from Dravidian : they are prefix, 
suffix and infix adding languages, and have an elaborate 
process of word-formation. Austric-speaking tribes had in 
pie-historic times spread throughout India, and in the 
great river-valleys of North India they appear to have been 
transformed into the present-day Aryan-speaking masses 
of Indians, both Hindu and Muslim, with admixture with 
other ethnic groups, the Mongoloids and the Dravidians and 
the Aryans. Some Austric speakers in India, who continued 
to live from very ancient times iit a primitive state in the 
hills and forests of Central and Eastern India, or who had 
retired there through pressure of the later peoples, live 
in their descendants as the various Kol peoples, Santals 
and others, as mentioned above, still retaining their lan¬ 
guage. Others in the sub-Himalayan tracts were ab¬ 
sorbed by the later Mongoloid settlers, but the language of 
ihe Austro-Asiatic Kols has modified that of the now- 
con^rs, giving rise to what are known as “ Pronominalis- 
ed Tibeto-Burman Speeches.” of the sub-Himalayan areas 
m Nepal and to its west. In Assam, the Khasis appear to 

oe a Tibeto-Burman people who have accepted an Austric 
language. 


Austric (Kol or Munda, and Mon-Khmer) languages have 
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exerted a considerable influence^ particularly in vocabu¬ 
lary and idiom. The study of mutual Aryan and Austric 
influencing in language has become an important branch 
of Indian linguistics, with repercussions on the history of 
the development of culture in India. The French orienta¬ 
list Jean Przyluski made valuable investigations into the 
question of an Austric substratum in Indo-Axyan, and he 
has shown how a number of common words in Sanskrit 
like karpdsa, tdmhula, kadali, kamhala, hdna, Idngala, 
lakuta etc. etc. are of Austric origin. Others have follow¬ 
ed Przyluski along the line of research virtually opened up 
by him, and a notable work in this field is F.B.J. Kuiper's 
“ Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit ” (Amsterdam, 1948, 
pp. 178 ; the author gives an additional seventy words from 
Sanskrit as being Austric in origin). 

In the evolution of at least two modern Indo-Aryan 
sister-speeches in Bihar, the Maithili and the Magahi,. there 
has been a very likely influence of the Austric (Kol) lan¬ 
guages, which evidently were suppressed by the Aryan 
Magadhi Prakrit and Apabhramsa, in the peculiar device 
of pronoun-incorporation in the verb, which is so foreign 
to the nature of both Aryan and Dravidian. 

In the matter of a richness in onomatopoetic jingles 
and expressions which Indo-Aryan is found to develop 
gradually in the course of its evolution (such onomatopoe¬ 
tic terms are too few in Sanskrit, but they are on th- 
increase in the Prakrits, and still more so in the New Indo- 
Aryan languages), and in that of doubling of words, full 
or partial, for various purposes, noted partly in Middle 
Indo-Aryan (Pali and the Prakrits) and very largely m 
New Indo-Aryan, we are certainly to see a Kol or Austric 
substratum in Indo-Aryan : and this substratum is ve > 
vital, too, for New Indo-Aryan. 

The Sino-Tibetan languages and dialects present in 
their number the largest groups of speeches in India, but 
from the point of view of the numerical strength of the 
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peoples speaking them, their cultural significance as well 
as the extent of their terrain, they are the least important. 
But of course they have their great value in the historical 
and comparative study of the great languages of the family, 
like Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and Siamese. These Sino- 
Tibetan speeches current among the Kiratas, or Indian 
Mongoloid tribes, are now confined to Assam, and East and 
North Bengal, and the south Himalayan slopes from Bho- 
lan to Panjab, including of course Nepal. But in early 
times there is evidence that the Kirata peoples had penet¬ 
rated into Central India and Sindh also, though numeri¬ 
cally they were not -so strong in the plains of Northern 
India and the hills and jungles of Central India. 

Kirata peoples in India are certainly as old as, if not 
o.der than, the Vedic Aryans ; we find them already men¬ 
tioned in the Yajur and Atharva Vedas. (Their antece¬ 
dents and their participation in the development of Indian 
history and culture I have discussed in my “ Kirdta-Jana- 
Kxti : the Indo Mongoloids and their Contribution to the 
History and Culture of India ”, Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
1951, pp. 94.) They could not exert such a widespread 
influence in the development of Indian culture, and their 
contribution to the formation of the Indian people was 
restricted by their geographical position or the lands which 
Ihey occupied. Kirata predominance is the most note¬ 
worthy thing in the people and culture of the greater oart 
of Himalayan India, of Assam, and of East and North 
Bengal and North Bihar. 

The subject of the modification of the Aryan speech 
by the Kirata dialects has not been taken up properly, but 
il is very likely that a respectable Kirata vocabulary exists 
in Indo-Aiyan place-names, and ordinary words, and there 
are Kirata influences in some present-day Aryan speech- 
habits also. The toponomy of Eastern and'Himalayan 
n ia is largely Sino-Tibetan in origin. Assamese and 
Nepali (Parbatiya, or Khaskura) show Tibeto-Burman 
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elements in their vocabulary. The habit of using too fre¬ 
quently the verbal conjunctive participle may very well 
be due to Sino-Tibetan influence on Indo-Aryan, although 
a similar s 5 Titactical character is found in Dravidian. The 
dental pronunciation of c, j, ch, jh, as ts, dz, s, z, etc. in 
the Himalayan Aryan speeches, in East Bengali and in 
Assaihese, also is, in all likelihood, the result of the influ¬ 
ence of a Sino-Tibetan substratum ; and the substitution of 
the dentals and the cerebrals by alveolar stops and aspi¬ 
rates in Assamese and in a number of other Aryan speeches 
in the Himalayan regions can also be connected with 
Tibeto-Burman. 


We now come to the Dravidian speech family in lodia^ 
and its inter action with Indo-Aryan. Anthropological, 
ethnological and cultural as well as religious considerations 
have all suggested that the proto-Dravidians of India were 
an Asianic and East Mediterranean people. We may regard 
the pre-Aryan builders of the Sindh and Pan jab culture as 
being of Dravidian speech. The proximity of the Dra- 
vidian-speaking Brahuis to Sindh and Panjab lends some 
support to the view that Dravidian was the speech of the 
entire North-West, when the Aryans first entered India 
round about 1500 B.C. 


There are also unsolved problems in connexion with 
the etymology of quite a number of Indo-Aryan words and 
locutions which may be connected with substrata of other 
lost pre-Aryan origin. But in the broad lines of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indo-Aryan in the course of over two rnillen- 
nia, we see a tremendous influence of Dravidian, and paHly 
of Austric (Kol). The nature of this influence is ”°t 
ncial or just literary, but it is that of a substratum. ^ 
found and at the same time wide in scope- 
. 0 .. 3 ,««« 

speech lowerds the ,bove .11, in It. *yn- 

treod Id morphology, in voc.bul. y. 

Ux or order of words. 
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The original character of the Indo-European language 
has been very largely preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, in 
Avestan and Old Persian, and in Homeric Greek; and 
some aspects of it can also be deduced from the other forms 
of Old Indo-European, like Latin and the Italic speeches, 
Old Irish, Gothic and other Old Germanic, Old Armenian, 
Baltic and Old Church Slav, as well as from Tokh'arian; 
and Nesian Hittite of Asia Minor has thrown unexpected 
light into the character of pre-historic Indo-European. Yet 
already in Vedic there are plentiful evidences of Indian 
non-Aryan influences, particularly in phonetics and in 
vocabulary: influences in syntax and morphology are as 
yet not so clear. 

In Phonetics, the paucity of vowels in Vedic and Old 
Ii'anian (Indo-European a, e, o being all reduced to n) as 
contrasted with Greek, is a noteworthy thing. The Dra- 
vidian vowel system is also very simple : it has five 
simple vowels a i u e o, both long and short (e 6, of course, 
originated in Indo-Aryan at a later post-Vedic stage from 
earlier ai au, and in Middle Indo-Aryan short e o also 
developed). The quantity of vowels in Indo-Aryan, origi- 
iially based on individual etymology, now became subser¬ 
vient to speech-rhythm. New way of emphasis e.g. by con¬ 
sonantal doubling also came in. 

The Indo-European aspirated stops, voiced and un¬ 
voiced, were retained in Vedic. It is quite conceivable, as 
Jules Bloch thought, that Primitive Dravidian possessed 
aspirated stops; and some at least of the modern Kol 
speeches like Santali also show aspirates. Consequently, 
their retention in Indo-Aryan was helped by the non- 
Aryan background. In India, whatever spirant sounds the 
Aryan language, the immediate source of Vedic, possessed, 
were virtually all lost, excepting for three unvoiced sibi¬ 
lants s .j s, and the voiced aspirate h. 

The most important change in the phonetic system of 
Indo-Aryan was its adoption of the retroflex or cerebral 
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sounds, t th 4 4^ V-1 ?> beside the tongue-tip dentals t ih d 
dh (^n I s). Indo-European and Aryan did not have these, 
although the Scandinai'ian languages, Swedish and Norwe¬ 
gian, have developed them independently from earlier 
T+t, T+d, r+n in recent years. The Aryan speech in India 
may have similarly developed them independently. But 
the retroflex sounds are so very characteristic of the Dravl- 
dian languages that their admission and establishment in 
Indo-Aryan in the first instance might have been due to 
Di a vidian speakers accepting the Aryan language. As the 
centuries pass, the retroflex pronunciation, either through 
the influence of r (and I), or spontaneously, is on the 
increase. These retroflex sounds are a point of remarkable 
agreement among the languages of the Indo-Aryan, Dra- 
vidian and Austria (Kol) families in India ; it is not known 
whether Austria had them independently, or took them 
up from Dravidian equally with Indo-Aryan. The distinc¬ 
tion between the pure dentals and the retroflex sounds is 
a very prominent thing in the sound-system of the Indian 
languages—only the Sino-Tibetan languages do not have 
this distinction : they have a single set of alveolar sounds 
-n place of the two sets of pure dentals and cerebrals. 

Jules Bloch in a significant paper (Engli.sh tran.sla- 
tion in the Indian Antiquary, 1919, pp. 191 ff.) .suggested 
that Indo-Aryan and Dravidian showed a .somewhat 
parallel phonological history, with consonant clusters both 
initially and medially, but initially these were .simplified, 
and medially they were assimilated (e.g. dr- pr- became 
d- P-, -rk- -tr- became -kk- -U-, both in Indo-Aryan Pra¬ 
krit and in Old Dravidian languages as the.se developed 
out of their more ancient formal, Approximation to Dra¬ 
vidian tendencies or habits in sound-change may have 
been induced in Indo-Aryan by Dravidian. The wid^ 
spread habit of anaptyxis ($vara-hhakti or vipra-kar^a) 
in the treatment of Sanskrit loan-words in Prakrits j»e- 
aents a parallel to what we see in the cultivated Dravidian 
languages also. 
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In certain other matters relating to Morphology, Syn¬ 
tax and Vocabulary, Vedic Sanskrit stands apart from 
Classical Sanskrit, from Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit), and 
from New Indo-Aryan. The last three show a community 
of spirit which is not shared by Vedic. In Morphology, a 
matter of capital importance is the loss of the Old Indo- 
European prepositions in Indo-Aryan. In Vedic they still 
have their separate existence, retaining a good deal of 
their old function in governing nouns put in various cases 
(as much as in Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Slav, 
etc.) ; the prepositions are movable, and have not yet 
become wholly preuerbials {upasargas) glued to verb 
roots. The total loss took place of these prepositions when 
their original force was gone, and they became preverbials 
in Classical Sanskrit, and in Middle Indo-Aryan ; the pre¬ 
positions becoming preverbials only survive in mutilated 
foiTns as integral parts of some verb roots in New Indo- 
Aryan, e.g. pro in pro-vis'> New Indo-Aryan pais, d :n 
d-vis' > New Indo-Aryan dis, upa-vis' > bois, upa-v^a > 
baifh, ut-pdtayati > updde, ut~tarafi > utore, ud-eti>.ue, 
nir-vd>nibd, pari-ilc 5 >parak?i, sam-arp > saump, samp, 
vi-krl > bik, obhi-onj ^ hhij ; etc., etc. 


In place of the prepositions, for a time the ca.se- 
inflexions sufficed to indicate the various case-relations, 
but as these began to change phonetically, a new device 
was taken recourse to. In this matter, the habits of both 
Dravidian and Austric (Kol) and also of Sino-Tibetan 
invaded Aryan. These languages indicate case-relations 
by means of help-words which are-joined to the noun and 
pionoun at the end. These help-words, as they became 
e.stablished in Middle Indo-Aryan and in Classical Sanskrit, 
became through phonetic decay the inflexions and post¬ 
positions of New Indo-Aryan. Some verb-forms and full 
nouns are also found as post-positions in New Indo-Aryan. 
The Aryan language in this matter has completely been 
transformed according to the spirit of Dravidian. 
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The formation of the plural of the noun and the pro¬ 
noun by agglutinating or adding a noun of multitude is 
another principle which has been naturalised in Indo- 
Aryan from the late Middle Indo-Aryan stage: e.g. the 
use of words like sakala, kula, gana, loka, sahha, tama, 
•>n&nava, etc. in their Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan 
forms, which through phonetic decay have in some cases 
been transformed into what are virtually new affixes in 
New Indo-Aryan. Herein we see the work of an inherent 
principle of formation from Dravidian. 

In most of the New Indo-Aryan languages we note, as 
in Dravidian, the absence of the affix for the dative-accu¬ 
sative case for neuter or inanimate nouns. - 


The use of the genitive case for the adjective is ano¬ 
ther Dravidian aspect in syntactical extension of the dec¬ 
lension of the noun. The Indo-European speech indicated 
a comparison of the adjective by affixation : e.g. 

-L^tha ; -tara, -tama, in Sanskrit. This habit is still pre¬ 
served in English, e.g. wiser, wisest, from wise, and in 
Persian, bih-tar, bih-tonn, from bih “ good But Now 
Indo-Aryan has completely abandoned this practice and 
follows Dravidian (and Austric Kol) in having a new .«iyn- 
tactical device with the ordinary (and the only) form of 
the adjective standing for both the comparative and super¬ 
lative. This device is already seen in Pali, which would 
show that the Dravidian and Austric leaven is operative 


pre-Christian times in this direction. 

In the case of the Verb, too, there were far-reaching 
changes. An almo.st wholesale disuse of mwxls and tenses 
reducing the verb-system of Aryan to an Indicative preaen 
form rand in some cases an indicative future), a past par¬ 
ticiple’giving the hasir. for the pa.st tense, a 
ciple supplying .similarly the basis for some other tenses, 
? conjupclive or absolutive, some, verbal "T'*' 
passive indicative present. 

cf the Indo-Arvan verb. The whole principle rrf phrase 
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building tended to become nominal or adjectival from 
verbal: in place of Old 'indo-Aryan inflected forms like 
sa agamat, so agacchat or so jagama. Classical Sanskrit 
as well as Middle Indo-Aryan preferred a participial ex¬ 
pression like so gatah, Prakrit so goto, or gado or gao, 
whence we have New Indo-Aryan (Braj-Bhakha) so gayau, 
Bengali se gela (where the participle form has been re¬ 
inforced by an I-affix). Herein there is a very likely influ¬ 
ence of Dravidian, for in Dravidian, the verb has an 
adjectival force, being really a noun of agency with refe- 
lence. to the subject. The Dravidian tenses developed out 
of participles ; and in the development of Aryan we find 
a gradually increasing employment of the participle forms 
to the exclusion of the Indo-European finite verbal forms. 
The periphrastic future of Sanskrit fcartfi = “ a doer ” to 
mean, he will do ”, kartd+asmi—liaridsmi — “ 1 am a 
doer , to mean “ I shall do ”, is Dravidian in principle. 
The structure of the past and future verb in modem Maga- 
dhan languages (Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri, etc.), 
in showing the root + past or future base derived from 
the participle affix + personal pro-nominal affix, affords a 
remarkable parallel to Dravidian. The importance attach¬ 
ed to the conjunctive with the sense of “ having performed 
or finished an act ”, and its lavish use. are common to both 
Dravidian and New Indo-Aryan, and is undoubtedly an 
idiom borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, very early in 
the history of Aryan, with possible influence from Sino- 
Tibetan. 

The inflected passive of Old Indo-Aryan is lost to or 
considerably restricted in New Indo-Aryan, which, like 
Dravidian, forms passives by means of compound verb 
constructions, in which the roots meaning “ to go, to fall, 
to suffer, to eat ”, etc. function as passive-forming auxilia¬ 
ries. Herein the idiom is probably Dravidian. 

With the want of prepositions (or preverbials) to 
Tnodify meanings of verb roots, both Indo-Aryan and Dra¬ 
vidian have developed the use, in a most curious and idio- 
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matic way, of conjunctives and participles with an adver¬ 
bial function, giving rise to what is known as the “ Com¬ 
pound Verb Thus, in Sanskrit wo have nt-, preverbial, 
+ root sad = English “ sit down ”, but Bengali basiya 
" sit down ”, beside bosd = “ to sit ” ; so Hindi baith jotid, 
beside baUhna. In Dravidian languages, like the Indo- 
Aryan modifying roots, certain roots like Tamil ko\\u “ to 
take ”, varu “ to come ”, vidu " to live ", p6 “ to go ”, urn 
to come ”, adi “ to strike ”, padu “ to suffer ”, Telugu 
konu “ to buy or take ”, vesenu “ to throw ”, iccu “ to 
give ”, etc. are used. For example. Tamil cey vi^dn' - “ has 
finished ”, Bengali kariyd diydche ; Telugu urdsi veyu — 
‘* to finish writing, to write off ”, Bengali likhiyd phcla, 
etc. This kind of adverbial or prepositional use of an auxi¬ 
liary verb goes back to Middle Indo-Aryan : e.g. Pali 
sampddetvd adamsu — “ completed ", literary “ having 
finished, gave ”, compare Bengali kariyd diydchila ; patitva 
yatam—" ieW down”, Bengali pad-iyd gala; maccu dddya 
gacchati =“ death takes away ”, literally “ having taken, 
goes ”, c£. Bengali laiyd jay. Evidently, this novel device 
characterising also the Dravidian was becoming adopted 
in Indo-Aryan from pre-Christian times, as in Pali. 


Another principle which we note in New Indo-Aryan 
is the employment of a root meaning to do + a noun 
to express the simple idea of a verb root, e.g. enga 
jijhdsd kard = ‘‘to make a query ”, for the simple ro^t 
pitch “to ask”. We have in Tamil mut^an ceydan 
made a kiss ”, for “ kissed ”, pduafi ceydan' - made a 
sin ”, for “ sinned ”, Telugu pddu cesenu was e , 

for “ wasted ”, vrayamu cesina = ” expending ^ 
fbade ”, for “ having spent ”. This has become a ch^acte- 
ristic thing in modern Indian languages, ^ 

dian, so much so. that this princip e of compo^dmgj 

noun or adjective with the verb ° ° ion of Basic 

been taken over from Hindustani in the formation of B 

English. Already in Pali we have tins 

karo^i, kalaham karoti, safinam karop, etc., etc., an 
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found in the earlier phrases of Modern Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian also. 

In Syntax, which is regarded as being of greater 
importance as an inherited peculiarity than Phonetics or 
Morphology which is easily acquired or modified, we find 
that Indian Dravidiandom and Aryandom are one. (Italics 
ours—Ed.) A sentence in a Dravidian language like Tamil 
or Kannada ordinarily becomes good Bengali or Hindi by 
substituting Bengali or Hindi equivalents for the Dravidian 
words and forms, without modifying the word-order: but 
the same thing is not possible in rendering a Persian or an 
English sentence into a New Indo-Aryan language. The 
most fundamental agreements are thus found between New 
Dravidian, and all this began from early 
e Indo-Aryan, as would be seen from a comparison 
of the syntax of Pali and the Prakrits with that of the 
ino ern Aryan languages. “ The syntactical a^-rangement 
of a Tamil sentence is in many respects similar to that of 
an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. (Italics ours—Ed.) As a 
rule, first comes the subject with its attributes, second the 
object with its enlargements, third the extension of the 
predicate, and lastly the verb. As in Classical Sanskrit, so 
in ami , t ere is the usual predominance of gerunds and 
be clauses formed by them, of the relative participles 
which take the place of relative clauses, and of the oratio 
Tec a instead of the oratio obliqua ". The omission of the 
copula IS preferred by both Indo-Aryan, generally, and 


. X. *'®hiarkable similarity in idioms is found in 

^^6 use of a conjunctive meaning 
having said in the sense of “ as, because ”, recapitulat- 
mg and introducing a conditional clause; employment of 
the infinitive for the polite imperative ; use of the verb 
o give in forming the imperative, or permissive mood ; 
o- points there is also agreement 

wi ino-Tibetan ; but on the whole, generally Indo- 
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Aryan possesses common traits of syntactical expression 
with Dravidian rather than with languages of other farni* 
lies. 


The use of Onomatopoetic Formations and of what are 
known as “ Echo Words " form other great points of agree¬ 
ment between Aryan and Dravidian in India. Through 
these “ Echo Words ”, the idea of " et cetera, and things 
similar to, or associated with that ” is expressed: e.g. 
Bengali ghodd-to^d, Maithili ghord-tord, Hindi pho^d-u^, 
Gujarati phodo-bodo, Marathi gho4d-bi^, Sinhalese 
as^vaya-bcis'vaya — “ horses etc., horses and other animals, 
liorses and equipage ” ; cf. Tamil hudirai-yidirai, Kannada 
/:udvre-gidure, Telugu gurramu-gxrramu. 


Finally, we find that the Aiyan speech has been 
borrowing words from the Dravidian, ever since the for¬ 
mer made its advent into India. The study of the nature 
and extent of the Dravidian loan- words in Indo-Aryan 
now forms an important subject of Indian linguistic*. A. 
great many of the des'x words in Sanskrit and Prakrit and 
Modem Indo-Aryan, of which counterpart:; are not found 
in other Indo-European languages, are very probably of 
Dravidian origin — in some cases, of course, they might te 
even pre-Dravidian and pre-Austric, R. Caldv'ell, H, Gun- 
dert, F. Kittel and T. Burrow and others have made riotabk 
contributions in appraising the Dravidian Joar.-elerneot in 
ludo-Aryan. It is remarkable fAgfnifxomt a Dra^^^cn 
clement v;e hat^e in the Indr^Aryan 

Sanskrit rewards: some of the commonest v;ords of IruU^ 
Aryan are from this toufoe, thox/AP/j th/^ verxj deej/ 
mtnnate in/lwence exerted OrarMmn in tranef'^m^r^J 
Iruio-Aryan. 'Italics ours—Ed./, 


All thit xrdkate to xM an tU A,r.ym 

Xangau^je iuit dt m sis 'norv-Z-r./sn 

A'.«trv. m>A 

Asdia. T/.i* type of c/<a«ye, as fuit >/een svyyested . 
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is due primarily to the Aryan language being adopted by 
large numbers of original non-Aryan ^eakers, modifying 
it according to their ovm speech-habits, and then by sheer 
loeight of numbers swamping, so to say, the native spea¬ 
kers of Aryan, and forcing them, through influence of new 
environment, to accept these modifications and innovations. 
Little by little the approximation became complete. (Italics 
ours—Ed.) The situation during the forgotten epochs of the 
linguistic absorption of non-Aryan speakers in Northern 
India was one which can be visualised through what we ac¬ 
tually see in those areas of India where the non -Aryan Ian • 
guages as speeches of backward “ Aboriginals ” (Adi-basis) 
are slowly receding before the continuous and unabated 
pressure of Aryan : e.g. in the Kol-speaking areas of Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa, in the Tibeto-Burman tracts in Nepal, 
Bengal and Assam, and in the Kurku-speeking and Gondi 
and other aboriginal tracts in Madhya Pradesh. In the 
late Vedic period, there were just scattered islands of 
Aryan speech in the Panjab and Gangetic India, in a land 
of Dasas, Dasyus and S'udras, of Nishadas and Nagas, and 
of Kiratas. By the middle of the first millennium B.C., 
the tables were turned, and in the time of Buddha, the 
country from Gandhara to Magadha was mainly Aryan¬ 
speaking, with islands of Dasa or S'udi'a (i.e. Dravidian) 
and Nishada or Naga (or Austric) speech in the country¬ 
side and beside the virgin forests of Northern India. We 
hear in the Pali Jatdka, for instance, of Canddla villages 
in Northern India, where only the non-Aryan Canddla 
speech, whatever it was, was spoken. 

Evidently this was the time when Aryan-speakers, of 
pure or miffed Aryan origin, understood, some of them at 
least, the local (native) languages : witness the case of 
^fidura warning Yudhishthira through pruldpa or “gibbe¬ 
rish , i.e. some non-Aryan speech not understood by 
others, as we- find in the Mahabharata. The non-Aryan 
languages gradually died out in Northern India probably 
for these reasons : (i) the prestige of the Aryan speech as 
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that of a Herrenvolk which had established itself in the 
country, and to which the allegiance of the conquered peo¬ 
ples was a matter of course; (ii) absence of cohesion 
among the polyglot non-Aryans of Dravidian, Austric and 
KirSta origin, living side by side, with the Aryan speech 
coming to the forefront as a very convenient lingua franca; 
fiii) the spirit of laissez fairc and an evident policy of 
non-intervention with reference to the non-Aryan langu¬ 
ages— nobody ever seems to have tried to put a stop to 
or restrict their use; and this policy of letting the non- 
Aryan speeches have their own way while ignoring them 
in all domains of serious study fthere could not be the 
question of setting up a single Austric or Dravidian dialect 
before others) was most effective ; (iv) the liberal policy 
shown, doubtless as a matter of convenience, by Brah¬ 
mans and other custodians of the Aryan’s language towards 
non-Aryan vocables and idioms, — the gradual and unres¬ 
tricted entry, mostly by the back-door, of a large non- 
Aryan vocabulary first in Vedic and in the Prakrits and 
then in the Classical Sanskrit, took away the edge of oppo¬ 


sition to Sanskrit and other forms of Ar>an, if there was 
any such opposition at all: the gradual approximation of 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits to the spirit of both Dravidian 
and Austric made the Aryan’s language easily acceptable 
to non-Aryan speakers; fv) the fact that Sanskrit and 
other Aryan became the vehicle of a great composite cul¬ 
ture, all-inclusive in scope, that was being built up through 
the combined efforts of Arya, DrSvida, Nishada and Kirata, 
helped to maintain its supreme position in a new Indian 
population of mixed origin, directed more or less by groups 
like the Brahmans boasting of a pure Aryan tradition ; 
(vi) the early development of a literature m Sanskiit 
through the collection of Vedic Hymns and sacrificial texts, 
and through the redaction of masses of national l^endary 
and semi-historical tales and traditions as in the Purapas, 
gave to Sanskrit an immense advantage over 
guages. We do not know what literature the Smdh- j 
“Proto-Indians” (as Hrozny' calls them) w e er 
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vidian-speakers or not — had : probably what little lite¬ 
rature the pre-Aryan peoples had was confined to an 
exclusive priestly class; and with the first tvriting down 
of Sanskrit in a form of proto-Brahmi script (derived, as 
‘t would seem, from the latest linear phase of the Mohen^jo- 
Daro writing, probably sometime in the 10th century B.C.), 
intelligent Mestizo thought-leaders like Vydsa started to 
gather whatever was available of the extant oral litera¬ 
ture of religious hymns os well as tales and legends and 
genealogies, and this quick action gave a start to the 
Aryan speech which assured its future for ever; (Italics 
ours — Ed.) (vii) it is exceedingly likely that there 
wa.s no effective linguistic or cultural patriotism (if 
there was any at all) among the leaders of the 
variou.s non-Aryan groups in Northern India; parti¬ 
cularly when the BrShmans through their intelligence 
and prestige were able to give a theory of society 
which ignored the racial and linguistic aspects and 
included the whole of Indian humanity within a single 
scheme. Finally, we have to consider (viii) the inherent 
beauty and force of the Aryan language, which was some¬ 
thing which fulfilled the intellectual requirements of the 
Indian Man, satisfied his aesthetic .>ense, and at the same 
<ime was not foreign to his mental atmosphere if he still 
spoke or lived in the atmosphere of a non-Aryan tongue. 
As time passed, what was originally just “ the language 
of poetry ’’ (chdndasa) and “ the current language ” 
(laukika) became a veritable “language of the Gods” 
{Deva-bhd§d) with the general acceptance of the ideology 
of the Brahman’s world. 

The Aryan speech spread in this way, and the entire 
country became Aryanised in language. The non-Aryan 
languages in the Northern Indian plains went to the wall. 
But wlule dying out, they left their undying impress upon 
Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan, particularly the New Indo- 
Aryan languages as they evolved out of Prakrit. It wa.s 
Piakrit which largely supplanted the non-Aryan speeches. 
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But “ Greece captured her captor ”, The Aryan language 
with its Sprachgut of basic elements inherited from Indo- 
European, became reinforced by non-Aryan words and 
roots, and was reshaped according to the thought- 
processes of Dravidian and other non-Aryan. (Ita¬ 
lics ours — Ed.) The waters from the original Aryan 
stream now found a new channel — the dried up 
one, of the non-Aryan languages. And thus a com¬ 
posite people got a modified speech — the classical 
Aryan speech of ancient India, Sanskrit, and the spoken 
Prakrits of ancient and mediaeval India, and the modem 
Bhd^ds — all falling in line with Dravidian and Austric. 
and to some extent with Sino-Tibetan as well. 


III. ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN CULTURAL 
AND RELIGIOUS FUSION 


The economic background due to the geographical 
environment determines material culture. The Aryans, 
while living in the drier and colder lands of Iran and 
Northern Mesopotamia, were, as a people, partly nomadic 
(depending upon stock-raising and horse-breeding) an 
partly agricultural (doing some cultivation of barley by 
ploughing with oxen), and they had built up a way of 
life which they had perforce to change profoundly in the 
country of India which in those days was much more 
wooded, even in Panjab and in Sindh, and much moister 
than Iran. Their food, dress and habitation, everything 
had to be altered according to the requirements of their 
new home and the new climate. 


The food of the Aryans as of their kinsmen the Greeks 
of Hellas consisted mostly of meat (beef "^'J^ton and goat- 
meat, and pork to some extent, possibly also ■ 

though the slaughter of the horse was ^^^er confeed to a 

religious ritual of an J barle^ 

went back to a hoary antiquity 

(as roasted grain or meal or bread) and milk preparation. 
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of various kinds (including butter, ordinary or clarified, 
curds and some kind of cheese), and honey was a great 
delicacy with them. They partook freely of, and offered 
to their Gods as well, a kind of spirituous drink called soma 
(from Indo-Iranian *sauma whence also Iranian haoma) 
made from some plant which grew in the hills, which was 
pounded between two stones and mixed with milk. They 
had also another strong drink made from honey. Barley 
they knew in their primitive homeland to the south of the 
Ural mountains, and wheat they would appear to have 
found in Mesopotamia; and either in Eastern Iran or in 
India they found the rice, and various kinds of lentils, 
which quickly became popular with the Aryans in India, 
more than wheat. The typical Indian food at the present 
day is rice (or wheaten bread in the Panjab and in the 
Upper Ganges Valley, or some kind of inferior grain like 
the millet in the poorer areas) eaten with lentils of various 
sorts, seasoned with butter or oil and with spices, and with 
some milk product, if that can be afforded. In the coast 
lands and in the predominantly Mongoloid eastern tracts, 
however, the main diet consists of rice and fish. This kind 
of food, rice and ddl or lentils, cams to be adopted by the 
Aryans too ; and the old Aryan habit of eating meat regu¬ 
larly and plentifully, which we find discussed in the 
Mahabharata, gradually became restricted or abandoned, 
through milk as well as vegetarian food being plentiful in 
the land and more suited to the warmer climate of India, 
and through ideas of non-injury 1o life (Ahimsd) which 
came to dominate the life of the mixed Indian people from 
after 1000 B.C. In the 4th ientury B'C., to which date the 
original redaction of the Arthasastra of Kautalya can rea¬ 
sonably be taken, arya-bhakta or ths food generally eaten 
by » an Aryan person of the middle class ”, consisted of a 
measure of rice, one fourth measure of snpa, i.e. prepared 
dal, with ghee or oil of one fourth of the quantity of the 
rupa and salt measuring one-sixteenth of the portion of the 
ddl. For inferior (avara) persons, probably S'udras and 
others, the food was of the same kind. So rice, dni and ghee 
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or oil formed the basic Indian food in the 4th century B.C. 
{Artha-s'dstra, II, xv, 61, 62, 63 : it must however be noted 
that, as in Asoka’s inscriptions, supa might mean some 
kind of iheat-curry as well). It was so also in the early 
centuries of the Muslim conquest, when Persian-using 
Iranian, Turki and Afghan invaders, accustomed to eating 
wheat bread with mutton at home, obser\ed with wonder 
that Hindus “ ate grain with grain ” {ghulla-rd ba-ghalla 
mi-khurdand). The Dutchman F. Pelsaert (early 17th 
century) also noted that the food of the masses in India 
was rice and pulses with a lump of butter Similarly, the 
basic food of pre-Columbian Mexico — flat cakes (like 
Indian chapatis) made from maize dough, with a kind of 
beans or lentils (tortillas and frijoles in Mexican Spanish) 
— still forms the staple food of the Amerindian and the 
Mestizo population of the country, bread and meat of 
course being covetable additions to the diet but never 
complete substitutes for the native alimentation. 

The dress of the Vedic Aryans consisted of garments 
of wool, linep and skin, with some prominent kind of head¬ 
dress for men, and wimples for women, as well as sandals 
of leather, and the whole body was fully covered. The 
dress of Persian men and women in Achaemenian sculp¬ 
ture may reasonably be taken to be representative of the 
old Aryan dress. It is likely that coming as they did 
from a cold climate, some sewn garments at least were in 
use among the Aryans : the verbal root siv in Aryan indi¬ 
cates a knowledge of sewing. In India, although some 
very elaborate types of head-dress and ornaments (often 
made with cowrie shells) for both men and women aie 
noticed in the art of pre-Christian times, the basic dress 
consisted of two (or three) pieces of unsewn cotton cloth, 
one being used as the loin-cloth, one as a covering for the 
upper body and the third as a turban for the head. 
Women’s dress had only two pieces —one for the lower 
hmbs from the waist to the ankle, more or less in the styie 
of the Indonesian sarong, and another as a covering lor 
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the upper part, but the breasts were generally left exposed, 
as in Malabar until recently and in the island of Bali, 
easternmost outpost of Hindu civilisation. This kind of 
dress also came to be adopted in Aryan society, only the 
wimple or veil was retained as a distinctive mark of a 
married woman among the upper classes of people. 

The Vedic Aryan wore a beard and had long hair, and 
the hair for convenience was made into a knot at the top 
of the head. This is the old Brahman way, as we find in 
the representations of Brahmans in the most ancient classi¬ 
cal art of India, as at Sanchi and Gandhara, and in the 
pictures of the rishis and Brahmans which we find in the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical art of Central Asia, China, 
Japan, Indo-China and Indonesia. The Buddhist and Jaina, 
indicating a reaction against the Aryanism of the Brah¬ 
mans, enjoined complete shaving of the head and face, and 
this, with the addition of a top-knot, became later on the 
accepted custom among Brahman householders also. 


The Aryans, as in Vedic literature, lived in hou.ses 
made wholly of wood, and building timber was quite easily 
obtainable in North India which was not as yet denuded 
of its forests. The style of architecture was influenced by 
that of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Later, stone and 
brick were substituted for wood. P.'"e-Aryan Indian archi¬ 
tecture was in brick as in the cities of Panjab and Sindh, 
and the poorer people had frail dwellings of bamboo or 
wattle smeared with mud and thatched with grass or 
reeds or palm leaves. All that became the rule in IndiSi 
with the exception of the cities where wooden architecture, 
particularly as facings for houses, balconies, etc. continued 
side by side with brick buildings and stone palaces. Use 
of stone for building purposes came into India rather late, 
from the 4th century B.C., and through Persian influence 
too ; and the first stone structures in India imitated in 
every way the earlier wooden architecture. 
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The house-hold furniture — pots, cups, receptacles and 
vessels, spoons and ladles, were at first mainly of wood 
among the Indian Aryans, as among their kinsmen like 
the Slavs, the Germans and Greeks of ancient times. Skins 
were also used for storing food and drink. The pre-Aryan 
people seem to have preferred earthenware, and for tempo¬ 
rary use earthenware became generally adopted in Aryan¬ 
speaking Indian society as well. Bronze and copper vessels 
were known to the Aryans, and these also came to have 
a greater vogue in India when vessels of enduring charac¬ 
ter were required. In Vedic sacrifices the old custom of 
having vessels, cups, goblets, spoons, ladles, etc. of wood, 
and not of metal or terracotta, was continued as an antique 
practice and therefore sacrosanct. 

Food and drink, dress, houses and furniture — all these 
of the local pre-Aryan Indian types had to be adopted by 
the Aryans, after they realised that they were staying in 
the country, and after miscegenation was well under way. 

The Aryan system of computation was a decimal one, 
and the ten fingers of the two hands formed the basis of 
Uiis computation. Two other systems were in vogue in 
pre-Aryan India, among the Austrics, whose highest num¬ 
ber of computation was twenty, and among the Dravidians, 
who counted by eights. The Sino-Tibetans. however, seem 
to have had the decimal system like the Aryans. The 
Austric habit of counting by twenties ha.s been preserved 
by village folk in North India, together with an original 
Kol word, Bengali kudi, Hindi kodi “ score ”, as it would 
appear. Computing by eights and divisibles or multiples 
of eight (four, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty-four) was adopted 
by the Aryans also ; and as a combination, 10+8 — 1 
became a favourite number in India. 

There are too many big or little matters with regard 
lo social usage and way of living. and personal habits in 
Which it would be found that it is the pre-Aryan manner 
which has triumphed. But all this might appear to e a 
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little too speculative. I shall now pass on to certain funda¬ 
mental things in religious beliefs and practices, and myths 
and legends where the Aryan-non-Aryan synthesis appears 
to be quite clear. 

Indian tradition has all along admitted two strands in 
Indian religion, philosophy and ritual — the Vedic, and the 
non-Vedic traditions — the Nigama and the Agama, respec¬ 
tively, to give the Sanskrit names. The non-Vedic Agapia 
tradition is “ that which has come down ” from the time im¬ 
memorial : it embodies the special teaching of S'iva impart¬ 
ed to Uma, and the Tantric doctrines and ritual and Yoga 
ideas and practices come under it. The Agama tradition is 
non-Aryan in origin, and it is exceedingly likely that it is 
v>ery largely Dravidian, although Atistric and Sino-Tibetan 
elements were in course of time engrafted on it. (Ita¬ 
lics ours—Ed.J The Nigama tradition is “that which 
has come inside ”, evidently as a later cultural impo¬ 
sition, like the Vedic fire ritual (homa), from out¬ 
side. One would suspect that the names Agama and 
Nigama were first given by a supporter of the Agama 
or Tantric system who believed in this doctrine to be the 
one earlier for the people and the country. However, Vedic 
ritual and Vedic ideas formed the national heritage of the 
Aryan settlers, particularly the Aryan aristocrats ; and the 
pre-Vedic, that is the pre-Aryan ritual and ideology were 
Ignored, naturally enough, by the Vedic priests. But among 
the masses, specially the growing masses of Mestizos, the 
offspring of anuloma and pratiloma marriages, the older 
ideas and ritual can only be expected to persist, openly or 
surreptitiously, according to the predominance or power of 
the protagonists of Aryanism or Dravidianism. 

To unite the Aryan and non-Aryan into one people, it 
was necessary that the Nigama should be combined with 
the Agama, that the lhirty-?hree Vedic gods, forces of nature 
with a slight amount of anthropomorphism or humanisation, 
should form members of the same Pantheon as the great 
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non-Aryan divinities of a cosmic significanc-e, who repre¬ 
sented the stupendous physical as well as the subtle moral 
forces operating in the universe, and were at the same time 
very human in their personified conceptions. These divini¬ 
ties later became S'iva and Uma and Vishnu and S'ri, among 
others, in a combined Aryan-non-Aryan Brahmanical 
Sudharma or “ Assembly of the Gods It was necessary 
also that the Vedic ritual of the fire sacrifice, the honia, 
was to concede some place at least to the non-Aryan (both 
Dravidian and Austric) rituals of the flower offering and 
blood offering. 


Homa or the Fire Ritual, and Puja or the Flower 
Ritual, represent two distinct worlds of religious thought or 
conception. The Flower Ritual of the puja is un¬ 
known to the Vedic religion: there the ritual is 
everywhere homa. (Italics ours—Ed.) iThe idea behind 
the homa is this. The gods are 33 in number. They 


are in the sky. Agni or Fire is the messenger. 
The worshipper is not very keenly conscious of any divine 
Mana or Force pervading the Universe : he knows only 
some individual gods and goddesses who are humaniied 
forms of natural forces, like Fire, Wind, Sun, Dawn, Thun¬ 
der, Rain, the Sky-Vault, Earth, etc., who are potent in 
giving or withholding their bounty in the shape of riches 
(cattle, horses, flocks and harvest in plenty), sons, and 
victory over enemies. They are approached in a spirit of 
friendly reliance; his attitude in worship is that of do, ut 
des (daddmi, uta daddsi), “I give, so that you may give 
in return.” He gives as offerings the food be himself 
meat and fat of a sheep or goat or cow or horse which he 
kills, barley bread, milk and butter, and an intoxicant (the 
soma). which he burns in the fire Ifcindled on an altar. e 
gods feel the savour of the burnt offering, and are p ea , 
and give in return what is prayed for : the worship is one 
The idea is simple and very primitive. It is the old In 
European ritual of worship. It was the ritual ^ 

the extra-Indian kinsmen of the Indo-Aryans e 
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thp Slavs, the Hellenes, the Italians, the Celts and the Ger¬ 
mans. The Germanic word for the Divinity, God (as in 
English) meant only the libation to be poured into the 
fire itself personified (Indo-European * ghutdm = Sanskiit 
hutam). Where they got this ritual from is not known. 
The Sumerians, and following them the Semites, had a simi¬ 
lar ritual of burnt offerings, but not the Egyptians, nor 
again the Aegeans who simply made offerings of food before 
the images or synjbols^of the gods,_ offerings which were 
placed on raised stands or altars. The Indo-Europeans knew 
no images or symbols. 

The pujd ritual stands on quite a different footing. 
For the worshipper, the whole universe is filled with a Cos¬ 
mic Force or Divine Spirit, and the worshipp'er wants to 
have a personal communion or touch with it. For this pur¬ 
pose, he is taught that a magic rite calling the Divine Spirit 
is potent enough to make it (or a portion of it) come and 
be installed within some symbol prepared to represent it— 
an image, a pot, a pebble, a tree or a branch of a tree, a 
picture, a design. Called through this rite, the spirit comes 
into the symbol, and then it at once becomes a Living Pre- 
.sence for the worshipper endowed with faith ; and it is after 
that treated as an honoured guest, like a king on a visit to 
a subject of his. Water is poured over the symbol; flowers, 
leaves and fruit, and grains of rice or other corn as pro¬ 
duce of the earth are offered to it; and cooked food, deli¬ 
cacies of all sorts, are placed before it and offered, to become 
consecrated food with special sanctity. Dress and ornaments 
and jewellery are used to bedeck the symbol, particularly 
If it is an image. The divinity present in the symbol is 
regaled with incense and with music and dance. Lights 
are waved before it during worship, in token of homage. 
When the divinity ,is worshipped under a terribje aspect, 
animals are sacrificed before it by decapitating (the Vedic 
or Aryan njethod of sacrifice was mostly by strangulation), 
and the blood of the victim is either placed before the image 
or symbol in a flat cup, or it is smeared over the image. Red 
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sandal paste and vermillion were sometimes used, and these 
are doubtless substitutes for the red blood of the victim. 
Sandal paste as something cooling and fragrant is applied 
to the image or other symbol. Then, after this ritual, the 
worshipper is at liberty to come to a personal relationship 
with his god by prayer and appeal and meditation. The 
image or symbol may be made, according to the wishes of 
the worshipper, a permanent or a temporary abode of the 
divine spirit, so to say. When the latter idea is in view, 
another magical ritual may be performed, and the spirit 
releases itself from the symbol, which becomes forthwith a 
useless material object with no further spiritual or religious 
potency. 


The ideas of homa and pujd, as it is apparent, had their 
birth in different milieus. The mixed Hindu people, and 
the Brahmanical faith of mixed origin, inherited both. The 
homa was exclusively Aryan, to which non-Aryans had no 
right as it was the special privilege of the Aryan. But 
everybody was welcome to the puja ritual. Homo was a 
rite in which ordinarily animal sacrifice was a necessary 
part; it w^as known also as pas'u-karma. In pujd, flowers 
are essential ; it was, so to say, a ou^pn-harma. Now, on 
this basis, the word pujd of Sanskrit has been explained 
by Mark Collins as a Dravidian word—p7t meaning 
“ flower ”, and the Dravidian root cey, gey meaning ‘‘ to 
•do ” giving a compound form, in Primitive Dravidian of 
Vedic times. ‘■pu-gey=pu§va-karma "the flower ritual"-, 
whence Sanskrit pujd. (Jarl Charpentier suggested another 
derivation, from a Dravidian root pusu or puru “ to smear , 
anointing with sandal^paste or vermillion or 
according to this view the basic element in the pujfl ri e. 


In the Mahabharata itself, there are passages discus¬ 
sing worship with flowers, and the ritual there is supported 
as something which is beautiful and accepta e ° ’ 

In the Bhagavad-Gitd, Krishna is recommending theja*ue 
of religious worship in realising God. and various modes of 
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this worship are accepted there, and in verse 26, Chapter IX, 
the pujo ritual is specially mentioned as one which is equally 
acceptable to God with the Brabmanical or Aryan fire ritual, 
if it is offered in a spirit of sincerity. Here we have a virtual 
admission of a ritual which is essentially un-Vedic and non* 
Aryan. 

The racial intermixture which had set in loosened the 
foundations of the idea of a Hertenvblk — the Conquistador 
spirit — which the Aryans had brought. Men of Aryan 
origin, pure or mixed, were already questioning the use of 
the elaborate Vedic sacrifices to the gods : nay, they were 
even questioning the very existence of the Vedic gods. 
According to the Puranic tradition, Knshi^a Vasudeva, 
while he was living among the (possibly non-Aryan) cow¬ 
herd people, refused to give honour to Indra, the Aryan 
god par excellence, and lent his support to a cult of the 
Govardhana hill which was more in accordance with non- 
Aryan mentality. 

In ancient Greece, the legends of the gods and heroes, 
which we find in early Greek literature were believed by 
Sir Arthur Evans and other scholars as being largely of 
pre-Hellenic Aegean origin. It was even suggested that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were renderings of a pre-Hellenic Myce- 
nean epos into the Indo-European Greek language, after it 
became established in the land of Hellas. This view has 
been, to some extent at least, vindicated by the finding of a 
number of small artefacts giving plastic representations on 
gems of certain legends of ancient Greece,—e.g. that of the 
Return of Persephone, of Artemis the Huntress, and of 
Oedipus. A similar thing doubtless also happened in ancient 
India, as in many other countries. It is exceedingly likely 
that a great many legends of the Puranas, which seem to 
antedate the middle of the second millennium B.C., when 
me Aryans are believed to have first come into India, go 
back really to pre-Aryan antiquity. With the Aryanlsn- 
tion in language of the Dravidian and other peoples of pre-. 
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Aryan India, their legends also were re-told in their new 
language. 

Like S'iva (cf. Old Tamil Civan', latei’ S'ivan', which 
may be based on a Primitive Dravidian *Kiwa-) who was 
identified with the Aryan Rudra and Vishnu whose attri¬ 
butes mainly came from a Dravidian Sky-god (cf. Tamil 
vin “Sky”), other lesser gods of non-Ary an origin were 
adopted as a matter of course in the new Pantheon. One 
such god is Hanuman. As F. E. Pargiter suggested long ago, 
in 1913, Hanuman was probably a primeval Monkey-god of 
Dravidians dwelling by forests—the Male Monkey, whose 
Dravidian name (cf. Tamil an-manti) was first translated 
into Vedic as Vr§a-kapi, and then Sanskritised as Hanu- 
mant-. From Rigveda X 86 we can see that there was at 
fii'st opposition from some Aryans (represented by the god¬ 
dess Indrani) to the admission of this " native ” god into 
the Aryan Pantheon, but this opposition was evidently over¬ 
ruled. (Other arguments will be found in my contribution 
to the “ History and Culture of the Indian People : Vol. I, 
the Vedic Age,” edited by R. C. Majumdar and D. Pusalker, 
London, 1951 : pp. 141-168, Chapter VIII, ( Pre-historic 
Races and Race-movements.) 

Some of the deepest things in Hindu religious 
culture, like the practice of Yoga, certainly go hack 
to the pre-Aryan period. (Italics ours—Ed.) The 
remarkable find of the Mohen-jo-Daro amulet or seal 
depicting the prototype of Yogis'vara, Vrdhva-lir^a 
(Lakules'a), Virupak^a, Pas'upati S'iva, with all the attri¬ 
butes suggested by the Sanskrit words, and various other 
symbols and ritualistic poses of later Puranic Hinduism, is 
exceedingly important for tracing the history of Indian reli¬ 
gion, back to pre-Aryan times, in some of its basic elements. 

The Vedic as well as extra-Indian Indo-European 
notions about future life were very vague, and not at all 
highly philosophical. The Indo-European.<* believed that 
after death, a good man, i.e., a proper warrior, joined his 
ancestors, which was in the nether regions of the world, or 
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in some special abode of the Gods, where they lived in per¬ 
petuity, more or less re-enacting their previous life on earth. 
In India this Vedic eschatology was sublimated in other 
ways to a philosophical conception which is based on some 
of its elements at least on non-Aryan ideas. The belief in 
the transmigration of souls and in the moral law behind the 
conception of the samsdra originated on the soil of India in 
the post-Vedic period through a commingling of the deeper 
notions regarding life and being and the future world which 
were current among the thinking sections not only of the 
Aryans but also of the Dravidians and the Austrics. The 
ideology behind the Vedic Hymn of Creation (Rigveda, X 
129) may be Austric. The extra-ordinary elaboration of the 
sacrificial ritual in the Brdhmana period may also, in certain 
respects, be a reflex of pre-Aryan conceptions and usage 
in the matter of religious ceremonial. 

All these things can be posed by an objective and a 
purely anthropological approach to lire question of the 
lacial background, cultural origins and social evolution in 
liidia. We know that in the history of religious evolution 
certain ideas come within human experience with the en¬ 
largement of man’s vision and the unfoldment of his mental 
and spiritual powers. It was a far cry from primitive faith 
tO the philosophical conceptions of a more enlightened age. 
A primitive religion which made a mere bargain with the 
unseen powers would take centuries to evolve ideas of 
JfidTia and Bhakti, of Karina and Yoga, and of the concepts 
of Ah.imsd and Maitri and Karund in human relations. This 
development appears to have been rather quick in India, and 
a finished philosophy seems to have come into being and 
suffused the entire Indian Synthesis with its spirit during 
the great days of the period 1200 to 500 B.C., in the later 
part of the Vedic age and the age of the Upanishads. 
And this was the period when the Indian Man with the 
great Synthesis olf diverse races and cultures In his being caow 
to be established, a.s one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
the evolution of Humanity. 
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«U3U!r, ‘ SKS)^ ^as/DfCir i^fliusir ^eii ^uSi^Lb Sjowriiia&iTu 
ujLiiSaOai/rsiraT® s-^ujSflijSleafleir^ ^(rsoofliuSkorii 

Q«n-«ua) ua) anaaSferr ^gilLq-taQaBirsmir® Out/d 

g/rswflfiofleir^ G,'^(r65r^iug(SiJirssrf6'0^^§i,’ 6T65rfi0(f ; 

‘ L6s5re_a)u stu3jd®iA «iH(g 6 j) asorabZlsBr Oeti^aifrQ Qaiiuiu 
«(rsBTe_aj)i_iS «_J!(r«6fr erbWsjvLD 
^T«ore_8»L. e_^iu Oussir^ii ,s^u5? aiflsir^ 

LDirgyL. IDUBJASi) ST£ST6!)r,4 (S^ITSBl^SST^ ttllt;(S /0 OaiiuGnj/TOT.’ 

®ajQj(r^ aireSluju (SimdSeu ^ihianijQa at-eifil^js^Ssoreoiiu 
iqii R-fiBor jffi#lsroiuiqtD ssnlu^dQissrrbxrSL. (SuirS'nj^. u^^if 

aar uyaJa^^L-fior sSj/r^sor (S^rr^^ij'Qpth 

G^(r^^j(jpu) aiiu lyinoiTiusssr(Q itsstu Ou 0 jS)^ 
Qiuearu Guir/o/Duuil® aj0i)65rff)SBr. 

Alfui 

a=-uiujGairi 4 asfr erajeuirii ^s^l_ Q^iuaiOLDSor^ 

QaujiL|i£i aij^uir®«&iTCIuj6i>{!oirLb u7irOun’0s?r 906^0/ ^eurfoij^ 
ojiffuCB O^ajintTiu cr/D^«Q«nr6fr(a5^0(f otgStu^ 

aibup 



«u>u0U) 9-U)iu aiorffffiiLfih 
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* jiefijBafSD f^uiiu^O^iTf sra/Stuirajib fiorOpdrar^ 
fidf\jBdrp ^^giaifi^eir ^sDsjpif^^’ 

sTsarQnh, 

* 9-it>iijQpu)jSltir <^u).iLi(!fii; 
cTsSr^LD un’®^©!r. 

9 u.af&tr <5(60>uiuu iSsoruipjD (SajsOTru).iu &jfieariijsdr crawutr 
u>$jua(Rj<s 0 Lb Quit ^stjirear€0)01, QfiiiiLiii a^i-nu^aafigiju) 

JBITLCIhJ&Sff^^SLD (pSU/D^STOLDIl^flKir®. SfiJGUU).ljusni_^ 

a li) u O' dSfrsSiuu Lur^^sfihissrr QpsuLoira 
aSIstra^as «(r«wjri3uu^w ^uuu ojerrj'f^sniLi —— 
u/roJ^ Q^iiisueo)^^ 0 Lb ^cSesr (tfis^tu ^sutl^JiLiuvr<s« Oasircwr 
Lirir CTSoru^ 

^jiriuQ^trih : 

®!rn-ti)i3!r/rfioflu(ipLb ^^BffiSir/rui^iiSi-CiPLb 0^iusa«4 
«(r^ Q«n' 6 !»ri_€ij(»( 7 ' e_iu^^irj 5 Gujsofl aiTLoaiff-ij 

uiIlsuit, eSp’sn^ t3irfrLli4ii5lfiijr apq^^iuirg^ti 

S)^ii}<S^ iFireoTQi ©jrui-JSBsranai^ti ^/r/rojcrorgvu). 


u r jb or 


Qicujttjsorujasifluii) innra^p/D iflofJ(5Ln. 

Slirff-uxOT anQiSiu^trd^ ,^fliulsm4,($ uir^sor 

’^O'S^iba 


‘ (yxar^eo <S@Ja®90 (g)uj(ip^«o ^ 

C^irajrieswwr ^Kjiaiuircar ©®;»w 

air€oriDa;!f e-SBiorSauJ^ ^(jto LO/riufl^! 


sr68rm Qa^fl-fUfiSa #)<z^!ra^L.Li) Qaajr®i ®{r_(rux3fli_iiJ0;6®i 
uir^KDa Ou/i)^, <siGiuir0^ qan’tosu, fiyn'ujsor c5)^u lu^ 
aisaru/iL«a»r ^«(r/ru)«u, ^smemSa)U (Suirto^ ^aiQaii-io fiirihJ ^, 
jBiSiuthuSiiSlA, ^aismu Oj5«Bfliu(g>4U, <5»(y)^i _ «fiwr«OTOjJ, 
SlTffujsDr uT^janaanuJU. 

srcoruan^is siiuo ujr^OTr ^suii airtl®"®©?"’ 
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QaoiiiUimif 

u^4565r c 5 f)Swri_ 6 iJ@)/(»(g c5li:f60)LD ereSr^ih Qsirstrsnsemuii 
«Lbu 7 gjsuiirgmfiiRjrsOT q/jculd (Suir^iS(n]ff'. SlsU'S^iLsoarsor 
ear QiearLo Off-edr/D^ii, ‘^uSOeugVLo ^easrtiicQ 
su;b®i C^irejrjDgi/Lb < 5 (Qi 2 krr ^Bn-Stc eruSgii«®i_ <5 ((Sujt^^ OPS"'? 
STiugijBTsfr CTtu^,’ creir^ Qff^n-d) 6 S^ ^fraaB^em^ ^joGsu jS^S>> 
‘u^<#)? 6 u a/roj up-LDsir ^nj^uj LSa^^Seu 

0 ^®(g^Siu eua;fr^iS 0 ej’OjA Oa(u ^u).ujeir lurrSeor’ erear^ 
^ear&ar <5(/61(y3auu(S^^a0a/rs5br®, ^aajg^iii uagMii g)&oor 
iSflujT^ Ou^LoirgyisgLb Llilirfrilu}.iS(gLb Q^irami—ir0^aj(S^ 
a0LDLDiru5l0jB^£srGor, u^^sar ijaa/jr@)iis^ c 3 (u). 6 i»LD^ O/SJ/f^d) 
OaiuQj^eu ®snLDuOL;n-(tp^ub KShurrirsir. ^emt-ireiT r&t^smixi 
Slsutlaeoaru) ^eua(^u)£iJijr 6 irL;/r«u qeo(^Sn)^. 

(S,9,af 

3)fia)pQjg)j«0 6Taa/r6u(^d) Sflsrretsariii/iat it qji i h (Jaewjjj 
QaiuQJ^ U;S^ m^^^edr tr^Q 00 g/SaGafrefr. 
arreoT^i GaiL-tr 0 ae 6 i. ^eueor, ‘ ^SI/p/Dii 

LDeor^^Kn-eir, ^eariSssTear ^ “G^suir, jSssrstfid) Gaeflaa stt^ 
^eorsoTj fiiroJiriu Gaj[_® 6 U 6 i}r, /ij/riu <:5/u).Giuojr,” ereor^i ^eorSsar^ 
Q^!psa^@;a,aa(r 6 rr(sr 5 ^ 0 «or ; G^®)ii> 

v5l(y)^g)/« aewLoaj^fra^ Oaireasr^^^irear, 

‘ t^fliu^irii S-&1UU e_siiOT^^ r9lsBTiS(Q)dj ’Slsa>ii>fi^ air^su 
Q^(P^ira QairsosrifjBjj) Qaiesr^su ^sirSp ? 

ufisSeafId) sTsdrenflsu uaS^^irii) ’’ 

‘sStsoTLSltgjgyii g|jaa^^/rg)/(i) Qa(r( 5 ««ui-/Lli_ Qijfr06fr er^aiir 
(OT)gj!ii U!fl*^^LD(r«jr^,’ ersor^ SurriLear 0«65r^ cSfe^qa 
a/rswjflaeroaerouj ^liig^trfriL Qauj^J^sir. ® 0 ui 3 i_ii) 

Gu(ra« 0 a®ja 0 fi5)6mi_ aan-®aauuLl®u), 

“ ^f^SeusBT ^sor^ g>iu OffujoSsuair ^i^stnixi anjt 8 r 06 ir” 

“.,4!rn-» 

«(r^6u (g)0 Qu)^^ «02sroTii3esr tosujfjB^ asiOTewreBr, 

‘ tutr^gd tflsuflBj ^bsottu.! a)®ji;fiff6OTr® criiSLOir Q»i_«sr063r.” 

a4a(r^ir^^ ^0^^®®!^ gs^agsu ^^^fliurrasr <#eo)^S<i/ii) 
0«u^jB;®«D(ru5leu u®,a^JD(B)@ 6 USO)^iqLb Seua^Loeooreir efleij 
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«(rajsu (gasor, 0^$^^ oSIAo) 

(QfiLi, ‘OoJiidl Qsu^gj ^^iuir06arp OiBiQ^ear^, fifltS^SjS 
«6wrs!J5r(g)iu<55 aswrsoofir •^(^eSQa-iro @sir/6l6u ^6or0s6r.’ u)0( 

/BITOT ®!nrijD65r <#)^^!r3h-i_ii (Suirau Lj/DUuili-gRi) 0«S5r iSlifi 
Sguot; e_i_6OT fiu/Bgi s_^s5) i^jfliu /SIiumsjrLb (Sair(/5^0s6r. 

“ tc/j^suAJir CTo?sfl55T(ip?oi(j6w LDiriU(5QaJ68r Qjsnf (iSwGwajr; 

0ij(7’(5su(i5 tDOTofliniT'ifiJ'r! duir^Ooj i^iLQsorsiir^edr.” 

zi_t_sir lS!/d/b^ ^u)l 51, ‘(ipeSreorLbLDui ’ srcorgv ^sir ^iriu 
iSemrrujrrd) sjaJuuili-frOT. g|Gi)aji_6ST iS/oaitr (SaiLgjiii^ er^gifl 
«OT ( 5 /Bjui 4 «i) e_ii 3/^ ^(UTaii Oaiuiu (ipror ai(i^S6jn-^sar. 
erearSssr, ^cueir u^s^uSlsor ^LCii ! ^anpajJsmu Dl!flQJir/D©6roLO 
iqii ®6u>(Daj6ofli_ti /bsot&ot 9tP^/6g)JUifr<fiiiJ cy)a<fiiu giutlaflOTiw 
aSktra {gassofli—ii «(r«air<fl(30LC. 


cflLOinai 


®^oj/i5t»j2kOTj (Sir) a u u ® li Q^airssbrLgjjagu 

‘u/o©/ sa'i-su’ ^dwdfliu/i; 8-©# LbsmuundTsni^ii 
lUCTUMUfT^g/. giQjsu^liu usHWLiaOT sffL-eroresfil-ii metssrut^ 
<S€W(!)65r. ^e4J63r ^iDih ^2ku /geor/usu/fa®^ ^sorq ysrori-OTOT; 

Lop/5©L0 ^ssr L/ay}(r«i) ewTipa/ (SajSiRm_/r®aj6aT. ‘(^ero^snuj 

Claiusl; .r5(ay&rr sflL®sflS«uC5^ ^rsor© sraiQJ 

OTGfiun" ^p€4/60(raSOT gSi_iW6OT ^ 7-fraJSBOTg))a0 s_60>f^©i^ uoj 
60fld)2w. <5(^®6W, ^aj&yri, ©/duuS^ a0LDii) ersOT© afiOTL 

WTiOT afi_6<)!Jr6ijr. 


“ e_i_6Q«nu^ ff^Siresr/fiJ/D© 96ir8»/T, e-^/To) «»-D/6'<» 

atl® (5€uS0r ” 

‘j^uiiiSlsu (SmeiriSliu aua^aooJ ©j/gw Gu/ra^ 

UTsir. 


“ LOaa&na (5!rai(f U5/rjS0)(T to/D© ^ . • 

94@iiSf9T £.<13^ Jlflir ©OJIT a-^sSCIau ^Sv.»ir- 

O^rrL-irrf^ *T«ir© ©/Duuir/r«, ti«OT-u»ir, 

Saa©/B«>S«.r uiira e3®®u-pofl«(5LO ^otC-d. 

‘8_cuau u/i)/ 5 l( 2 )ou 0u©<^© ©»a.u2a.. 

a/D/IxL upsmn)<qio^i-^(Seuim(Bu>. o<Q ©. 
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Gu)iriL&-th erter^ uibOiowsuiraip 

smpiqih sS)i1l.qjoOT sSusaoreiT. 

“ ^SDfifiSecfBr Oixiuu>snt£ tTtugiih QuiriitbansiSu ^(Quu ^cowrrcu 
tSp^jS^Ssoik ^stiiiisns Gai^^sir tSfor^oieir t3a>yj^fi (Suirdf ” 

GTSsrp LDSorfiSsui^&i, 

“ CT«u8suu5lfiu Qu(§'ii(§S!mp^ SlTiruiar ^rrirflS»ssr 
L|<i'gj;^u>; qweSSlij iSpiS duirA^^Saiirwl” 

erm^ ^juricSsor^ s-rrsiisT ^s»i_il©63r. a^!rea<irsj>L-p(S^iTsm!r& 
<36(ruu6ij(g>«jr giiririfigjjii), tSi&iesr ^iras^ Qsirm piii3 srsar^ 
uiririrLod), ^uiuLDefisS^eir. ^(r^suq.<^ Qa^d)&ju> (SsirfI ojpp 
e3u6mTg^d(§ pirQsar O<sir(ps£0£ar 

SUtpiLjUi. 

“ ^^luirsar d^ajSssr GpiriS e_aJ6S)a ^sAtl. 

liXfPQtQ) Guifiiriu oisu(^ihfr66r Ouiu^ti) erppirm 
miTQfijiirsrr ^ ear pi aeirpiii ajaQaruSjDpi (o>aj@u> 

;l>(rie<si_6o St^iiisoMO^ Qdf^diaiu) ^gairorS^; ppGpsir sT«ir(g(ii7.” 

SliurixssoT <5)(j58Eitrij OujDjj) LD6orLDd3i^#-i#)u51s!> e5i_ 
aiareir, prresr ®jfTsuoOtrrssT stsst/d jSt^au 

(^ilq-iu £fup6inp — uir^snaseanu —^sor«^^ ^L-t— 
QajsmSOLoeirpi iSIfriri’p^'iSajjsaT. ^uCJu/rg; «5<aj«aT Quirsor 
(M)«jr sehrQ Sjixirintor ^euSsars pihiSiuir 

jbi#- S9-j^p^sO&irmS(^bm', 

“ ^«0(g)®ii> {gaiir/rGsoru) (ip«irq;i36or Qeirpi f^jpeutrsoT 
LDsO(g)®u) ir/r(5»rii; eTihQpsaifi <J(ajri5!«6r 
tjiabsnicj «ir ^60 ®iu! jSsBrOogiL 6T(^aj pirCsarii.” 

CTwr^ Qff^n’ajsS <5(Qj@)A(g «5l0sfr Q(?'iu^0SBr. 

‘ ufbpi^&iir GaiQirirSii) uen^iuiou iSpsSGuiriu ’ 

6Tear upiiidsiDU e_€o«u u^63>psi5!il®u uasaiirSsortj uprStsSih-ird) 
sSl^eir C5ij(r06fr ^^^«0Lb ereiruppr^ eSi^stmesT iffrsir^/. 

^liiu&feiinar 

^ff-0»iij6u £_ilui_ GTGbsu/ri?- <^Qj7serr uxrtlSu) 

^a&ii)cu^sS0&0Lb s0%Qcrei»ujiL]Lb, t^ojj'asn' s-ljuj^ p{psasTU> 
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&L&u0(i> ^uw ajorff-^^iqih 

ojiriu^^ Quir^ cSlajsar ufieq miriKBeussi^th @LLus 0 < 9 or«jr 
uireo <su)U!r <srrLl<S <£0 j. 

a^^^dsar^^si) jSsirio^ihusa^mr&ar ^pQisj&^ 

-SIsmifiif^iDiT^ s3usa9Tsir fiirirLCiSjrrtgjsi) ej-euuutKB, 

“ ‘3aj^;Eir tusSesr e-orSmi SQ^Ssaariuira} SauiAruf. eSili-irdr 
srfisuird) ersSr<Su>A easjpfi 9(§Ssix}riuirA; a(§iL iBSfs; 

<itpsoirA <J*aj&in'<s saaiai ^ppOpir(SA ^pihuir ctn^iu ! 
(Suir^aiirA $(Siu^ srearearu Ou/rarsart:). ^irciwr(Sii) tiRwri_(rwr.” 

0 Lbua(f$aorg)iii> ‘^fd(S(Sir6u ojiripsoeu’i^u), ‘eu(QS^(tfiLb uiraiijpLb 
QuiriuiLiLb enAeo pirih E_iu(gar(JLOir!’ CTSorusro^Su^iX) 

‘sm^iuSsu aSlil® ^aajsjr s^jeoarih pirifiOJ^ C-iu^pib,* ffrsdr^ 
SlT’iraJiWJT'gy'ifSij Oa^ireirsOTsusOT ; ■=§j,u3g);u>, 

“ . . . OjBt^^jBO'sfr aiarjr^^u iSsorSssrij 
(SuirfAGoiirioih eSiLi-irp (^uSfQairi-ir^ 

rSliiif^u duirS^fai.’’ 

“ qSsoiLipi LDTOTSiixi stA^A 6Ti)0r«@®^ S^iufrti).” 

orsirgj jg)(r/rin gi)M . cor (Ss^jr LD^^^sS®iS 63 i' 055 r. (i)5i_6WjT6ir 
S|/rrrL 0 S 3 fli_ti Guiriu, 

“ s-soii—iLi(rif «(5 tSlpsir^^ e-arartii? 

OuAfip QeofAfuifA Quv^ Su^Jsirsir; Ouiuq^A ^sareniD 
Q^A^fufar, (psupff ic/rsortb ersirjgtsr.” 

^^(g) 5 u u/D^ aSli— (ifiuf.ujir^ (^Au^^sssresr, 
i» 5 (r«ofliu/rs)r aJi_SDiJr?fe!rij'GL/(r6u, ^sn/DaJsJT' uirp0u 

iD(r*/rLD 6 U Guiri/a aetrp^A LDU).p^ GuirSsir(iT)oir. 

jrilffiiar 

u^a^sor ^snpsj&JT j 6 S<roru 2 sonjGu(r«u 9(!P« 

Gai«obr®OiJ) 6 oru^/D( 5 ^ dra^/fojsor §l!r e-^a'jawrti). ^o/sot 
S lj-tTLOSOr^ ‘«/rLDr<B (gRTOTL-SULb GsiTSO QJ^SOT^’OT^tD 

‘ «swr«&TiqLb’ airedar^injsar. smTL.^A 

Guireo ^jtrtD (Srs^JifaiiT 

i; ... .....^oj^dleaTp sirpA 

«a6w«i_/b «60)!r'9‘or (S/D0« «<!WJT«aBflftBW soflui/ 5,/6(r«43 

j^BTdsawri ” .■••»> 

“ 9 -trttxne-&aru ui^jidptar- frear&ar^ pirAfppA ^(jau) freer^ar. 
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ufi^u ^SsoiSg^drirr sisSfoj^ ^rSffiirL/ioifJiuewar, 
,iBUL|®(p<*jDiD6U6or «(!5^> SirirLDsir, rSlaj&m 

‘j? «T<6r ^<ore_u5lir^ ^Sswrajs*’ 

6T6Br^06or. ^irriLo^aO <^j>fiu«ar Q<f-iu^, 

'Ojh^^fidsou UTsu rSiSs!jruj Gjnufi^irsar' 

“ <J(«ror«»T8si) ’Slu^Qfinifi ’SlSsmiqua ^driSiig^w 
jB«wr«BDfiiu ^pra^sar /5rrOL.ir^Lb 

c|<W7<5of)iu«jr OfiiTQfisifiu uir^ssr Oun'ssr/Dajrsjr. ” 

®T(rix>6org/ <s6i^i_^^g;/ix) u(W(506B(r6wr®, 

Oif-zrajsS, cSleu^ueir §)imri5f}ujir nsswrugjii!; ^fiufwsma QoF-eir^, 
n QimrSssr e_;Ss5i >SlGiuir^^ ^afarmr 

^A(^u uiluirdlda^isii) cSfajoor c^sarqs^ui 

^0(W5*(5Lb ^soT&sru Liir^^/fLCiTdiSaQairemuireaT. 

■sigjiwai 

LjMliBI L.'iibU}, U&SU^^lUireOTlil, UflIObV ^60)^ 

Ouawuirii u,<5^gU«@/f)iu (yjaiSiL/ gjsoCs^saariii&tiir. 

STS^^aasirLl®, ‘0<ysS«@4> sTssr 

Sir/rasusor ^0^g;u) aaSla^ tBiriudstw’ ^^mesr. 

^aisar^ cSfsSrqa air^aj ciebSsu ^^^uu^0Gaj eu^iu 

a4>^0a«6»r/rbTjr Sl^^f'iui^sSsn Oeufbgpjoj^fo^ ^ssTtSliustnwiuir^ 
v^aatii. 

'* fijcsru anauqtossr isnrfij} umiiiuu^ srsor 
5j(«ori?sdr gjj- t^««ii)E_6wr uir^diDir?” 

^g>/LD6or ‘QjB^ jStior^ Qun’i^Jasfr OojsiriDQJsjr’; utga- 

(2a(g)u^«SaT ajfim^^^aj$sr. 

‘‘ Qj(ga(y)U) aorcqu) Qsj,%S aji^iusuir ojj^(Ju)«i) Qq. 
jsiQS^ih Qatrqiij jrir^ 0lfiiu jSirirp’ 

Qaj0<fl«Br j(7««jr jgayj ^^a/Sair Osuasuu uCi-irf 

qaieira ClOTr^^irir; 

9^4D(r«9r.” 

Oairi^iu igiLqcuciiaSjn caifiloaxuiOa/ruMr® Oaj<i^,^(S) (i/'iqiijih 
erfaruso)^ sHu^ 6T®^^a «7LlS^0ir. 
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fSl^weir a(_%t)<s sL.a^ii<Suir^ snLDjBirau^Qijfiij, ar|rs»^, 
flihiBans Soij’.SBoriraj gisroi-jg^asfr 96OT/P6 ot iSsst’ 9sDr0iu« 
0^(ii3L-, ^ 6 a)Qj t&iraairiTA ej/DUiLisnaj erssra «0^iu >^g)) 
U) 6 sr, S)aj)i_i|^^<s?k)T^ ojffi ^j/tlo^/tu) ^ilhtsbiGld 

CTsarusTO^ ^lS>S(^eir, 

^fisDio (ipssr(g)^ 

SfipsSto trisfqfl ^SDuiujcnfii 

«7^Qj«a>« luirsobrsax-iu? JjffrioOTsrear enosuirii 

iDirsiihj^^A LditQiSfi^i g)6u’sT6W Qi^fi^irenr. ” 

t-i_(»63r, 

‘‘ (ipiLtiDiDa^Tfi) e-£U0a QaAtsuiriii QfipQiib 

^u>ss>u:>(*iLi ;6s!)®ii ^enflu 3u0U) 

^u5fio>u)(Jtu OT(Lpa»u> (5;6(riu«0ii) girirto flaiOTgjJtb 

(6iru)ii) ^sir&sr ” 

Off-irsaresr^ib O^eoruuL.^ ereoru^ aLoi.iir airoDiiiin. 

«ii)ur4 

a^ihufr 0 sTssr^ih us&i^jbnin 

jsssT^^ird) <#)^«6fr ojor^/s^fisr. uaoj^ ^iu<r 

(OTii Sii-fa&rru Surrai), 3QJiOT®Lb fisiresHJ) uizj«@ui erfiorii 
sn_a<£ »d>u^ »fru®<fi0(i. 

“ j^esTas>ts>iL{iii Oast'suypii 
^<gTC9>LDU/Lb «j/raj(ipii 
Oasariflcyitb u)|rsiJST(y3ti) ^0<Ju> 

^theDwGtu ‘irffui’cT’OTTiD ” 

UjDjDd) 

v5)@ttLfiBT ^(pa:r* aj65r^41su (5^siS)«nw« ««3OT® 

«5lQj6tr^ GaoJu^ UpTJoTda^eor; ‘ Oawaiflso^ ^^pnQiu 
Qsaif E_iuttja #si»^ ersor gjiwaiusu e-(jT,aJii>rrS’ giesflQ^cyifi 
finea. ‘^jrsasBr jgiBjilttJ (J^a/(?OT ^a/air (SurirweSr); jSsusr 
aiDwa QaafiaSiu’ sr«5r®i .5(aJ&tr« arrsoor;® ,«6or asosr 

UTa^iu^sn^a Qair6WtL.fr®^®fi5r. giir/nDfiDr^ a&wjriij(r^«>iu 

a(®ii'6BfluiB0j5^ Qljidid iSjirtlu), e-“SI(r oJJS^ &^i- 
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ersar «9(ai8ssr ersar^ib rSlsar^Quirso^ 

fitr(iffeSiuirs iS0sa ajir^^$i£0crr. 

“uaifitj uScxrfi<Sfijm «7ir! ^SsauriSdsofir ufiei 
fi/ir^Kj fi/drar (^sult/rcir iDQisStoir Qtardrefiw 

tKiPdajxi ustviTiu 9^ib <$^abrQi_a>irui t^sosuh er(ipih 
offip tQirdrffih SiaiQpar •” 

67 ejr 0 «rr. ggiii^AxoiLa^/u iStririluj-ifilsoruirgiiLb flu0LDir«8r ^0 
aji4«0Lb ^jir JlOTL/ L4<wrOi_/r(ip0uai|7- i3(d^u Qua^sueb 
/8/6/S 6Twr0/ii « 5 (^iu(ru Ou 06 Ufripaj cSl^aru OuQioii' erssru^ 
Sijtsir e-uQuir0err. 


•ildiij 

e_6u<fla) a^ir^(Qeo eS^^iuira^iBeir^u udi 8_u5l(f«8sirimi 
^&oora0LC) ^sari^ ‘ tStearua^^Aeurr aiirtfio^^ 

ussifiupiD suir^of, ‘ KSleSnSleir t_u3(r^2fei),’ ersarp 

^0aj6fr(O5ajij Qu0;B^6O)«uSl66r Os/rsfranasaitJij dlearup^ih 
sihuo’, c5(eirL5)«4r ^u^uusmi-iiSA ^siif 1 uQu(i^tbup 0 H sireS 
lupsup'S- ^ix) ff-irefo^iTLDiraajii), ^eoiraafii 

Qa-iu^ 9 -miu ajeni-^^Sw »®u®<fl0(r. 

^(|UU) ‘ <»|>(|UI|]) 

‘air^sS^^ e_0aj(Ti) ^pib suarfa^Ji a5«w!T(0)ar(g)65r’ 
®[/'/ru)g))iS0U), siTLD QJt^suTifi LbjDLD ajOT'(r<s0U) ai6l)6u/rar(0fior 
®7(rai«Mrg)j«0U) lL^^p^b <S0LD^^iD0ii) 

pt—pp f-ekreni-Qttj. ‘tSf/uii Oa/sugj/iij uireuih Gptrp^th’ erarp 
Ou0j5^«j)ttj e_a)^;D@ Lcaaefr jssiiQajriClswu* 

sfi&uuiSu^^^ Sisnpoid^un'd) ppa^iuet!>L.tu 

(p&/6'O0r(plalLC£QrU^ SLOUj" fisUL^lLUX). ffLDUJ — 

iD^ii ujrajaj^^0— un'© uil®ij ufr<i««fr usueo/ruSjU) 
UIT14UJ Q^oiu q6i)6D>Lo<s asiiu jBirili—iry-a/irj' erear^ 

^putSpgii an.^aij^ <3uir0^^(jLDiijSBr(j0 ? 



Earliest Jain and Buddhist Teaching 
in the Tamil Country 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

While the Tirukkural maintains, to a large extent, the 
poetic tradition of education and its development along 
humanistic lines, the Silappatikdram and the ManimeJcalat 
represent the religious education of the philosophic stage 
of development. But even in these two books there are 
indications that there were poets and other scholars who 
were not monks. The Manimekdlai speaks of “teachers 
cf philosophy, politics, logic and religion ”, of “ knowers of 
tradition ”, of “ those learned in hoary sciences The 
word “ pulavar ”, which once meant mostly a poet, now 
undergoes a semantic expansion to include a philosopher, 
and the Buddha is apostrophised as the “ Great Pulavar ” 
meaning the Great Philosopher, in the same manner Maha- 
vlra is termed the Great Knower.* 

During this period represented by the epics, the educa¬ 
tion of the ideal man envisaged in the Tirukkural, and the 
education of the men of affairs, ministers, councillors, army 
chiefs, tax-gatherers, customs’ officials, who had to be 
trained for the Tamil State, was probably undertaken in 
a secular system of education. Unfortunately our sources 
for this period are mainly religious, and even the Tiruk~ 
Jcural, which takes for granted secular education, gives 
hardly any indication of the methods and the content of 
the then prevailing system of secular education. 

Of the religions which existed in the Tamil country, 
the religions of North Indian origin were “ founded and 

t Uani., r, fo-H, 42, 99-80: XXVI, 74-75. 

» Mont, V, 68: XXV. 45 : SUap.. X. 67; XI; 4. 
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organised religions.* Even Vedic Brahminism, though not 
a founded religion, was an organised and institutionalised 
one. The traditional Tamil religions like Saivaism and 
Vaishnavism and the cults of Murugan, of Kali and the 
numerous other cults were “ natural ” religions ; nor were 
they organised during this period.^ Hence of their systems 
of religious education, we know only that through worship 
and through their priests and ascetics they transmitted 
religious knowledge.* Of Saivaism and Vaishnavaism the 
Silappatikdram and the Manimekalai do not furnish much 
data. Both these classics show that a great measure of 
friendliness existed between the votaries of the Tamil reli¬ 
gions and cults and the adherents of Vedism, Jainism, 
Buddhism and Ajivikism; that the same family might 
include adherents of different religions, and that ordinary 
people often worshipped or paid homage at the numerous 
shrines of different religions. The encouragement given 
to religious discussion in public, in the market place and 
on the occasion of festivals, and the opportunities afforded 
for learning about other faiths, were many. However, a 
polemical rancour was beginning to develop among the 
teachers of the religions of North Indian origin since they 
were extraneous faiths contending among themselves to 
win adherents in the Tamil kingdoms. The earliest reli¬ 
gious polemics in the Tamil country occur among the Vedic 
Brahmins, the Jains, the Buddhists and the Ajivikas.® 


VEDIC EDUCATION 


Vedic education in the Tamil country followed 
minutely the pattern which had been evolved in Northern 
India. It was uncompromising in its caste restrictions and 
admitted only Brahmin boys to its teaching. The centre 


distinction between “founded" ar 
see JOACHIM WACH, Sociologu of Religion 

op. citrp ^47 ^ ^^^ACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 


" natural ” religions 
The Siloppadikoram, 


• See Puram,, 161 and its commentary. 


the Pre-Pallava Period. 
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of its development was the sacrifice, the ritual and the 
recitation of the Vedic texts. Boys were taught the Vedas 
from their young years, and there is an episode in the 
Silappatikaram which mentions that of a group of boys 
in a Brahmin village the one who was best in reciting them 
faultlessly was given gifts of gold by a Brahmin who had 
himself obtained the gifts from a Tamil king as a reward 
for his dialectical skill. Those who were most learned in 
the Vedas and had been taught by teachers of repute were 
those preferred for the performance of sacrifice.'’ 

Many of the Brahmins were distinguished at Tamil 
courts of this period as officiating priests. Some of them 
so identified themselves" with the culture of the country 
as to become distinguished poets. The descriptive terms 
used about the Vedic Brahmins show that they were held 
in respect in the Tamil country and that they were distin¬ 
guished by their sacred thread, by the Sanskrit language 
which they used, by their recitation of the Vedas, by the 
sacrifices which they offered, and the exclusive quarters 
of villages and towns in which they lived. 

Asceticism too developed under Vedic sponsorship. It 
might have been an ascetic movement which first inaugu¬ 
rated the migration of Vedic Brahmins into the south of 
India, and the legend of Agastya, shorn of his literary and 
grammatical parentage of Tamil, may probably be due to 
some such migration. In a poem on Murugan, the go 
of the hills, which was composed later than 300 a.d., bu 
is included among the Ten Idylls (Pattupattu), the type 
of the ascetic as a type of intellectual and moral ideal is 

described thus : 

" They are clad in barks of trees. Their bright, 

' white locks 

Are knotted in the shape of right-whorled shells. 

Their figures are radiant with purity. ______ 

- i SitaT'xxni; 'ef S; xxvni, W it. ” also Monl., xni, 23-2«: 

XXVII. 100 fl. 
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Many are the days they have known no food. 

Thtir minds are free from hatred and revenge. 

They know truths uDkiK>wn to the learned 
And of learning they are themselves the limit. 

They have conquered Passion and Anger’’.* 

As a system striving after human perfection and 
final deliverance, Vedic education, like the Saivite and 
Vaishnavite religions and other theistic and animistic cults 
prevalent in the Tamil country and in Northern India, 
postulated the dependence of man on preternatural and 
supernatural beings to attain his perfection and to alter 
the conditions of his existence and of his moral and spiri¬ 
tual life. This disposition in theistic religions was in sharp 
opposition to the educational possibilities envisaged by the 
non-theistic schools of thought, by Jainism, Buddhism, by 
Ajivikism and by the materialistic and hedonistic schools. 
The Jain and Buddhist Tamil classics constantly reiterate 
that it is not the gods, that it is not sacrifice or recitation 
of the Vedas which obtain deliverance, but one’s own con¬ 
quest over passion and desire achieved by mortification and 
ethical conduct. “ No one can escape the inexorable result 
of deeds” is the chief burden of the Jain and Buddhist 
didactic literature in Tamil* 

JAIN TEACHINGS 

The Jains during this period had their monasteries 
(pajli) established in Puhar, Uraiyur and Maturai. There 
was one or more Jain nunneries as well in Puhar, and fre¬ 
quent instruction of the laity in doctrine was part of their 
evangelical work. When we are told of the Cdranas, who 

« See also Puram, 192, 193. 251. 252, 363 on ascetics ' 

* See VEN. PANDIT DEHIGASPE PANNASARA. Contribution of 
Buddhism to Philosophy, in Vesak Sirisara, Panadura (Ceylon). 1957, 
p. 9: A Buddhist has to seek his own salvation — ‘ Attadipa Bhik- 

khame Vibaratha' fend ‘ live like a light unto yourself He has no 
saviour, gitted with miraculous powers of rescuing him from misery 
and elevating him to a state of bliss. Buddhism has no secret doctrines: 
rather it sets forth a way of living which leads to happiness in this 
life and to individual perfection in this world itself, its keynote being 
that a man can gain individual freedom by his own efforts as exemplified 
by the Buddha himself". 
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course through the heavens and who descending to earth 
at will, instruct human beings, we are probably to under¬ 
stand that there were numerous peripatetic instructors of 
doctrine who criss-crossed the country with no other pur¬ 
pose than to teach the doctrine as revealed in the life of 
Mahavira and in the Jain sacred books. A public preach¬ 
ing Jain rostrum, probably set up by Jain merchants, was 
a prominent monument in Puhar.'® 

The mode of life of Kavunti, the Jain nun, in the Silap- 
patikdram, illustrates to some extent the exercise of a 
nun’s incidental teaching functions within the Jain Church 
in the Tamil country. She lives in a nunnery amidst a grove, 
and accompanies Kovalan and Kannagi on their journey 
from Puhar in order to listen to great Jain preachers in 
Maturai. At Srirangam, she listens with pious awe to the 
words of the Caranar and repeats them to the Jain ascetics 
in Uraiyur. She worships at the shrine of Mahavira whose 
figure is placed under a triple umbrella of sovereignty. 
When a Brahmin on the way expounds Vedic beliefs to 
her and to her two companions she demonstrates to him 
and to her companions, how, in her estimation, the Jain 
doctrines, as contained in the Jain sacred books, are supe¬ 
rior to the Vedic beliefs. On the way to Maturai she incul¬ 
cates the Jain doctrine of ahimsa to her lay companions, 
avoids travel by darkness lest any living being should be 
hurt and loses no opportunity to instruct her companions 
in Jain doctrine." At an opportune moment, when 
Kovalan is distressed and apprehensive, she teaches the 
Jain view of renunciation saying; 

Because the etTect« of your good deeds are exhausted, 
your wife and you experience great distress. Though preachers 
of the doctrine should proclaim ever so loudly like a drum, 

* Avoid the path of evil for the law of Karma is inexorable , 
those who arc not on the path of virtue listen not. But when 
an evil deed brings its own reaction they suffer greatly because 

10 On Jain monasteries, sec Silap., X. 15 ff: XI, 1 ff. On Jain caves 
.’»ec, M. S VENKATASAMY. Jainism and Tamil (TamU) op. cit. 

n Compare Silap., X. 64 tl, with Acaranga Sutra, Book II; Lecture J. 
Lesson 1, 
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ot ignorance. On the other hand the learned do not grieve 
at the inevitable consequences of past Karina. 

“ The sufferings of partings and unions and those created 
by the god of passion (Kama) affect only those that get 
involved in the love of curly-haired maidens and not ascetics 
who live in single blessedness. The ascetics have seen ail 
down the ages the dire distress caused by women and by food 
and hence have relinquished the desire for both ”.** 

And finally, in true Jain style, she undertakes a fast 
unto death after hearing of the fate which has overtaken 
Kovalan and Kannagi and the Pandyan king and queen. 

BUDDHIST DHARMA 

The Maniinekalai is uncompromisingly Buddhist and 
offers more data concerning the content and methods of 
Buddhist religious adult education than does the Silappnti- 
karaw about Jain education. It is manifestly an epic of 
the Hinayana doctrine, but it may be disputed as to which 
of the Hinayana schools it belongs. There is no reference 
in it to the Mahasanghika school whicR prevailed in the 
Andhra country north of the Tamil border. Nor are there 
references to Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika school, or to Arya- 
deva or to any of the Mahayanist Yogacara teachers like 
Dinnaga and Dharmapala who subsequently taught in 
Kanchi. The Manimekalai probably belongs to the Saui- 
rantika school of the Theravada and represents the Bud¬ 
dhism prevailing in the Tamil country at the time of its 
composition (circa a.d. 200 

The Buddhists, according to the two ‘ epics ”, had estab¬ 
lished their monasteries and nungeries in Puhar, Kanchi and 

1* Silap., XIV, 25-43. The Jainism prevalent in the Tamil country 
was oi the Dighambara school. 

P, B. DESAI, Jainism in South India and some Jaina epigraphs, 
Sholapur, 1957. 

ts S. KRISHNASWAMY AlYENGAR, Manimekhalai in its hutorlcol 
settinp, op. cit 

ID. The Buddliisiu o/ Mommekalui, m (Ed B C LAWl Buddhis¬ 
tic studies, op. lit., pp. 1-25 In the same book .vee, 

V R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Buddlvuiii in Toiitil Lttero- 
ture, pp. 673-698. The book contains uselul essays on other 
aspects of Buddhist education. 
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Vanci, and the archaeological evidence shows that Buddhist 
monks occupied in the pre-Christian era caves in the sou¬ 
thern districts of Maturai and Tirunelveli.*^ The Indra- 
vihara, consisting of seven pagodas in Puhar, included a 
sacred bodhi tree and may have had three hundred monks 
living there; ** a similar monastic structure existed in 
Vanci, the capital of the Tamil Cera kingdom in the west¬ 
ern part of Southern India. The monastic system and 
monastic preaching appear to have been long established 
in the Tamil country. The Buddhists too seem to have 
had a great number of teachers traversing the Tamil coun¬ 
try. Pilgrimages to Manipallavam,*an island off the coast 
of Ceylon, and to Samanoli in Ratnadipa (Adam’s peak 
in Ceylon), were frequent as were also pilgrimages to 
sacred Buddhist places in Northern India. 


Two itinerant teachers are prominent in the Mani- 
mekalai. One is Manimekalai herself, a Buddhist novice 
who before her final entry into the Sisterhood both by pre¬ 
cept and example inculcates the basic ethics of Buddhism, 
and Aravana Adigal, an aged and persevering teacher and 
philosopher of Buddhism, who retains his clarity of thought 
and his eloquence in spite of his advanced years, his worn- 
out body and his grey hairs. The discourses made by these 
two teachers show that the Vinaya, the Dhamma and the 
Abidhamma were known and were part of Buddhism in 
the Tamil country, and that the Tripitakas were the sour¬ 
ces of the teaching. The Manimekalai itself has drawn 
from the Jatakas for its main narrative and for its concept 
of karmic casualty and rebirth. The fundamentals taught 
to those who embrace the path of the Buddha are sum¬ 
marised in the lines : 


H~p c ALEXAn5eR. Atoka and the spread oj Buddhism, tti Che- 
rariadu, TC, Vol.. I (1952). no. 2. pp. I25-13I. 

K K PILLAI. The Brahmi Inscriptions of 
Sangum Age. TC, Vol.. V (1956). no. 2. pp. 175-185. 

M S VENKATASAMY. BiiddhUm and Tamil (Tamil), op. clt. 
p.' 19 n. 

IS snap.. XXVII. 93, 
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" Birth is Suffering; 

The Ending of Birth is Supreme Bliss ; 

Birth is born of Desire; 

Nirvana is attained by ending Desire, 

Understand and accept the Panca-sila. 

This is the way to attain Life."^^ 

Karmic suffering and casualty due to passion and desire, 
abstention from aesthetic and emotional pleasures such as 
are provided by music, dance and the drama, and the philo¬ 
sophy of impermanence are constantly reiterated through 
direct teaching, and exemplified in the life-stories of the 
characters of the poenl: 

" Youth is fleeting; Beauty is fleeting; 

Sky-high wealth is equally fleeting; 

Nor do children ever confer heaven.”^’’ 

The twenty-ninth canto of Manim^alai shows the study 
which Buddhist teachers made of the other philosophical 
and religious systems and of their logical bases, and the 
thirtieth canto summarises the Four Truths, the Twelve 
Nidanas and causal nexus. 

“ Examine separaleh and understand that everything is 
impermanent, full of suffering, without a soul and 

unclean, and therefore end Desire . 

By listening to Dhamma (sruti), by meditation, by men¬ 
tal bhdvana and mental darsana, end all Illusion, 

By these four means end the darkness of the mind 

SCRIPTURES IN TAMIL 

Both Jainism and Buddhism in their methods of reli¬ 
gious teaching inculcated a great reverence for the perso¬ 
nality of their founders. They drew lessons from the con¬ 
temporary scene, from the nature of life and from their 
sacred books. Did these sacred books exist in Tamil ? And 

>( Man!.. II, 64-68. 

« Moni., XXIl, J35.J37. 

>» Man!., XXX. 254 ff, 
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how far was writing an aid to study and teaching in the 
pre-Pallava age ? 


In the Tamil classics, which we have examined here 
as belonging to the pre-Pallava period of Tamil history, 
there is no apodictic proof that the anthologies and the 
“ epics ” were already written down and that formal 
education included the study from manuscripts. There is 
evidence that writing was used and formed part of 
instruction.’* Writing was used for detailed sepulchral 
inscriptions, for commercial purposes and for epistolary 
communication,*® but did the edu or leaf-book exist in the 
pre-Pallava period or was all this literature retained orally 
and transmitted orally ? In the Sangam period the word 
nul (sutra) occurs in the sense of a technical treatise and 
the cumulative evidence would point to the existence of 
books ; ** however, the principal means of conserving and 
teaching literature, both secular and religious, was oral 
(kSlvi). 

Whether the Jain and the Buddhist literature w^ 
translated into Tamil from their North-Indian originals in 
the pre-Pallava period is not known. But the Tamil termi¬ 
nology used in the Jain and Buddhist “ epics ” and their 
literary excellence point to a long period of Jain and Bud¬ 
dhist literary culture in the Tamil country as to render 
Jain and Buddhist works bear little or no traces of foreign 
origin except the technical terms of their religious philo¬ 
sophy.** 

CONFLICTS AND SYNTHESIS 


The sources which describe the philosophic period 
Sangam literature are also evidence of the conflic^ and 
the synthesis which ensued as a result of the differen 
schools of religious and philosophic thought achieving 


19 E £ TolkappiyAiTi^ Eluiu, 6, 14, 15. v-ttt #9 if 

» ii Ahxm 67. 77. 131: puram. 260, 264: SUap. XIII. M «• 

« S VAIySuRI PIIXAI, History of Tamil hanguage and Utera 
ture TC Vol, III (1054). nos.. 3 and 4, p._ 332. 

32 See Ihid., pp. 348 (T. 
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maturity of articulation and organisation in urban and city 
culture. The religions which were founded in the sixth 
century b.c., in India were probably introduced into the 
Tamil country during the Mauryan Empire. Chandra- 
gupta Maury a and Bhadrabahu may have been responsible 
for the spread of Jainism in Southern India, and Asoka’s 
patronage may have contributed to the introduction of 
Buddhism into the Tamil country at about the same time 
that it was introduced into Ceylon. It may be surmised 
that the Vedic cults too were introduced into the Tamil 
country during this period of North Indian migrations into 
Southern India. There are faint and rare traces of Bud¬ 
dhist and Jain thought in the Sangam anthologies, and very 
tangible and solid evidence for the influence of Vedic 
thought.^ However, it is in the sources of the philosophic 
period that the religions and philosophies of Northern 
Indian origin assume full development and maturity in 
the South making the Tamil scene appear almost as ani¬ 
mated from an intellectual and philosophical point of view 
as the North Indian scene in the sixth century B.c. 


The Silappatikdram represents the result of a fusion 
and synthesis of cultures originating in Northern and Sou¬ 
thern India. In the Jain epic there is a preponderant and 
overpowering love for the Tamil country, its language, its 
literature, its music, and respect for its regional worship 
and shrines and its hoary institutions. The epic uses all 
the previous Tamil literary heritage and conventions, and 
reduces to a basic unity the triple political division of the 
Tamil kingdoms in the best traditions df the poetic age. 
The prowess and military exploits of the Tamil kings 
against Northern India are extolled and the territorial 
integrity and political “ union within division ” of the Tamil 
Idngdoms are vehemently defended. The introduction of 
the Jai n doctrines of dhimsa and renunciation, and asser- 


darsn Buddhist names — lllambodhiyar, Thera- 

m Skd V'U- to be found in Puram, 
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tions of Mahavira’s supremacy as a teacher of the path of 
Release and Salvation are made gently and unobtrusively. 
To a Brahmin who recommends ablutions in three lakes 
which procure a knowledge of Indra’s grammar, a know¬ 
ledge of former births and the power to realise one’s wishes, 
Kavunti, the Jain nun, replies that all these and more 
means of fulfilment are found in the Jain scriptures (Para- 
gamam) and that Truth and regard for all living beings 
confer unlimited power, ^n the third part of Uie epic, 
which is rather Vedic in spirit, Madalan, the Brahmin, 
makes a strong plea regarding the value of Vedic sacrifices 
to a victorious Tamil king who has neglected them for fifty 
yearsJ^ 


The territory of ideological, political and military inte¬ 
rest too has definitely in the epic period extended further 
than Venkadam hill in the north and Cape Comorin in 
the south to include the North Indian kingdoms and the 
Himalayas and the Sinhalese kingdom of Gajabahu. 


Similarly the Tirukkural is a synthesis of the ideals 
and precepts recommended to the Perfect and Complete 
Man outlined in previous poetry. But the precepts of abs¬ 
tention from meat and from alcoholic drink and the ascetic 
renunciation and life eulogised in certain verses are depar- 
lures from previous Tamil thought and practice and are 
best explained as introductions due to the influence of 
Vedic, Jain and Buddhist thought. The ascetic ideal was 
probably always cherished in the Tamil country since iva 
is its ideal prototype. However, it is in the poetic an 
especially in the philosophic stage that both Vedic and 
non-Vedic ascetics are mostly found as solitaries in lonely 
places and in the midst of forests where elephants are said 
to fetch the wood for their sacrificial fires. They are a so 
found congregated in large numbers performing t e pc 
ces of their respective ascetic schools outside the city walls 
or in cemeteries and groves. But even where W- 
kural speaks of asceti cism, or of Brah minic sacrifi _ 

iTsiUiprxI, 150 fl. 
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caste, it does so often from a humanistic, critical angle 
demanding rather the spirit of these religious professions 
than a spiritless following of conventional rules. 

The true Brahmins arc those who observe Aram 
(Righteousness) 

Because they show benevolence to all life. (30) 

It is the life of the Householder which is true Aram. (49) 

The Man who lives in the ^orld as he ought 

Is fit to be classed among the Gods of Heaven. (SO) 

A Brahmin may re-learn the Vedas he forgets 

But he can never regain a name lost by bad conduct. 

-(134) 

More renounced than hermits is the householder 

Who forgives the words of the wicked. (159) 

Those who perform fasts are great indeed ; but only next 
to those (householders) who forgive the evil words 
of neighbours. (160) 

Better than a thousand Vedic sacrifices 

Is the saving of one single (animal) life. (259) 

Many are the impure of heart who pose as great ascetics 

And seek ritual purity by ablutions. (278) 

Neither the shaving of the bead nor the growth of long 
hair is necessary to ascetics 

If in their conduct they be true to their calling. (280) 

Throughout these and similar verses there is the sound 
of either a reformer of present conduct or a defendant of 
past ideals who resents the introduction of new values. 
On the one hand these verses seem to insist, as in the Jain 
and Buddhist books, that self-control is the true asceticism, 
that purity of heart is greater than ritualistic ablutions, 
that forgiveness of injuries and non-killing comprise the 
true sacrifice, that becoming conduct is more meritorious 
than Vedic recitation. On the other hand verses which 
profess that family life is the greatest aram (dhamma), 
hospitality the greatest sacrifice, children the greatest joy, 
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and altruistic love the Great Commandment, and many 
other verses entirely humanist in their inspiration justify 
the view that the Tirukkural is by and large a humanist 
codex.** 

The Manimekalai is pre-eminently a book of Buddhist 
polemics and doctrines woven into a chain of narratives 
in which the chief character finds her haven in the Three¬ 
fold Refuge. The Buddhist “ epic ’’ too shows a great love 
for the Tamil country and its traditions. While it passes 
no value 'judgments about the cults of Siva and Vishnu 
and the worship of Ka}i, the Manimekalai is critical of 
both Jain compassion and the Brahmin doctrine of sacri¬ 
fice, as well as of the intercessory power of the gods to 
avert the consequence of deeds, and of the moral conduct 
of some of the gods themselves. The story of Sutamati 
and her discovery of the absence of compassion among 
Jain ascetics, and the cruelty shown by the Brahmins to 
Aputra because of his compassion for a cow destined for 
sacrifice, and the conversion of these two to Buddhism, is 
part of the scope of the poem to show the acceptability of 
the Buddhist religion as superior to the others. Mani¬ 
mekalai'is exhorted by Kannagi in a vision to interview 
the teachers of different religions, after which she would 
realise for herself that the other systems did not contain 
the truth. Thus she would come to tread the “ path of the 
Pitakas of the Great One The conversion of a renowned 
and accomplished danseuse and courtesan as Matavi, the 
Tamil Ambapali, and of her beautiful daughter Mani¬ 
mekalai, to Buddhism, and ascribing interest in Buddhism 
to Kovalan and Kaijnagi in a previous birth and predicting 
their attainment of Nirvana through Buddhism in a future 
birth are part of the same plan of the poet to preach Bud¬ 
dhism as superior to Jain and Vedic beliefs. 


»* Whether the humanism of the Tirukkural is 
verted, particularly because the first verses, among '*'*’*,‘='1 
of (heistje import, ore said to be interpolations or arc claimed y 
scholars to refer to the Buddha or to Maboviro. 

M Mani., XXVI 66. 



The Realms of Love: 

Poems from Narrinai, an anthology of the Sangam Age. 
Translated by S. NATESAN. 


9 

As zealous devotees who are in quest 
of Life immortal get a vision some day 
of God, as they sought Him, so. Dear, today 
I have got thee, and my heart is at rest. 

Now like a nymph decked on thy speckled breast 

with Punku blossoms like rice grains puffed, so gay, 
And leaves of lustrous green thou might’st here play 
Awhile on the sand, then in the shade we’ll rest. 

Thus resting where thou see’st sand or shade, 

Well could’st thou chase away all weariness. 

And slowly walk, beaming thy radiant smile. 

There the cuckoos call in the balmy glade, 

Pecking at mango buds in happiness. 

And yonder hamlets all the way beguile ! 


153 

Like clouds which drinking of the eastern sea 
Spread westwards, darkening the sky, and rain 
All around, flashing lightning strokes like sparks 
That fly from copper pots when shaped by smiths, 
And rumbling, southward turn, so has my heart 
Gone where my Lover is ; my body fed 
Stays like a lonely sentinel that guards 
A city desolate whence have people fled 
Fearing the invading hordes of a vengeful King. 



(STjBsi) ^iL^oisfr 


(*/ra)js Oij/rsna 
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(ipiugj/ u>iri 7 aj iLiriadr 
Q^iuojiii (Silsdir i_(r«^iu 
aa)t£irA) /{T luirifi^siT 

stsTaiOiDOT uSsm^Q^iT Oonu^sur LCfratSwr 
Quirfiu^ih L/a5r^ Osjr^A^sma Oujirs^yp/fl 
AfinriudERisfl aj«ir(^&u lusosrnu^Qancn^ 
jSifiAsirsixn’ <9)«u<S 

LDswrajasjrsOTT Q^ffith oisimL. shidS 
(S^(§iD^ aiirQeuiiS/D S0(piu! 
itiirjiigsr Qsir(^0 ld<£!i^0ii5I suir^ti 
OuiTj^O) aiTssrij 

@^tiu gfririurriQ Qg-eb^th ^(Sro. 
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0 «BBr«L. 6 !> Qfi 9 ^§l @L_ 4 (S«! 1 l| ®( 56 lf 1 
iLSiisi^ea’^ ^irsuii) sS)cir(U<£« siiiBiuj' 
OfihqOf^irfl uir&aiiSm iSsersfisr^ a/iriqii) 
^sorC^n-j^su ojirtu^^ Ssir(gir6u STj^eS 
O^OTLfeu u)0rw4l/D Giysarpip og/w® 

0 ;b{Qff^ii) ^ 5 (aJ!f 6 Uu 3 sor QifsiriDOT tfemQuirjfi^^; 
e-S35ri_«u < 5 /aR^ 0 ^ 6 ir e_t_ii)(Ju sSpioGuirp- 
QuiQfiear Geu^^ear usMiiuSscii aewiiS 
oj/r^Saj/rj GuirSiu Gu^fu 
uirifiSiTfi ^<9f)LQ<x<^ GuirarGjD. 
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The forest has become still, and the sky 
Is pitch dark like the caves in the rocky heights. 

The thundering clouds have not ceased to rumble ; 

Frail Girl! sleep’s! thou, not hearing the fearful growl 
Of the angry, wide-mouthed tiger, which has slain 
And laid aside on its right, an elephant 
In the thicket where the rain clouds seem to creep. 

If thy lover does not come tonight, it would 
Be well indeed ; like water poured on fire 
It would becalm our hearts distraught with dread. 

My uneasy mind dwells on his difficult path 
Where the rains beats, confronted by the hills. 

156 

Thou in this dark night when one’s way is hard 

To see hast come, passing our spacious, guarded 

Fort; such has been thy great love, chieftain Lord 

Of high hills ! We singing about thy mountain 

And thee, shall guard our small-grained millet fields 

For many days. Hence in the daytime come 

To dispel our troubles. For the rustic men 

That dwell on these high hills where rushes grow 

/ire fierce, though drunk. The moving clouds resounding 

In clefts have settled on our mountain crests. 

166 

Darling, like gold and sapphire are your body 
And dark redolent tresses ; like blue lilies 
And shoots of bamboo are your beauteou.s 
Collyrium-painted eyes and shapely arms; 

Whenever these I see, my heart is full. 

And I feel like those who have virtues attained ; 

And now our child bedecked in gold has learnt 
To play. No work have I elsewhere; what can 
Prompt me to part from you ? My love for you 
Is greater far indeed than the ocean wide. 
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■sirssrQfiiii sihOmsir jsarSfi ; ajrtar(ifitb 
sJsnfrSffiuq •^drsar eoADtSd^dr utrui^ij 
uAf^frw sriffsB uirSt-tr oiirdfi ; 

WiQOifiQJjfi Si^miSA seif^^cuaxi) uiSfifi 
OajfQ^sar e_(^60>aJLi GuiftOJirA ^jbsn/o 
^(QOr^as k-it^A Gsarir^ 

SiuirS)«u ^/tgSI suirilu^ ! 

Gu!r(Q^ Quit(i^^ qsffUiS Qjb(Qf-A 
jSirG Qjsq^uiSA ^csofliLi ^sarpaiff' 
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jSsoAuirfi^ 5>ap(gii>5T6or jSsniDuSlw Qi60Gf. 
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jSGiu, c5(u).iu/fil/B^ ^y^Asir <^(f(5«r ojjbQ,^ 

«i4iq«0)L fiffliu.Trrasira air&iA jSeSii^A 

(euysoT i32bjrSiu Qu(§AsA ! 
iu/tGlo, jSsOTgvjSs^ LoSsuiqii un’Lj.L) uejr(g)efr 
<#!®i^ 8 ajr a 5 (r«(gaj 0 Go^qiA ; >SI^(Q)A, 
usAoifi 0Gis>ir uAui-j cSfaeu ; 

6T06t»aj ;Si4.iu Ou(i^aiss>T^ 
t^fliuA c9j,(r^^aj (TfruS^/Lo Oufituj 
I iiruf-iBifi e8ui/(ifi6ir>a (iptfiAs 

GsiirGiud' (StWiGm. 
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Quirsarg)iii> uisoofli^ii) (Suirg^A uJirtfijS^ 

j^eareBrj- GLOsfliqu) fiirijSliiftA a^uqA ; 

Guir^A u&joriqii) GuirgnA iuirtfi0ear 
LD/r^if e_£!JijT«@);i-ii ewscruLSIsoT G^ir^ti ; 
g)«inQjdsrroW G^ir^A ^sldsS^^ ojit^A 
rSijolSiso Ou/dGoj ’^SsarGiueSr ■, 

OuireuiiQ^rru^u q^sAoj^A OuirA^A A0pssraT ; 
AthariiiA Goj^qeo^^ ^suGcsr ; ^Sss^uSsar 
ujT^offliD tSjflajTLD ? U)i-^B«n^ ! 

•sir<sa) <!6>rg>//u st—cS^A 
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“ The darling daughter of the mountain chief, 

She is well guarded; access to her is hard. 

Thy words of love she cannot understand. 

Hence do not think of her ” : thus, friend, thou say’st 
On Kolli hill whose high and faultless top 
The Gods protect and where the iak trees yield 
Fruits on their red roots and white cascades fall, 

A statue stands whose beauteous form remains 
Untarnished, whether gales blow or hail bursts, 

Or fiercely thunder rolls or other dangers 
Rise or the world itself is wroth. My love, 

Fair like that statue, cannot part from my heart. 



AiTfiO) 
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‘ LD&oiLisa>/D ldl.u>«^ 

Qupeu(i^iii ^srotriuar ; <Ji<0mj(St4a siruiSmtir ; 
Qtf^ircuQsu^ir OafrcrrsiTirar ; ^Ssortusrr <9l8Ei)r<Siurrfiff 
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c^ojQqj^ ^0o 3« 0i_6u«nr 
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u>inuiT ^luptmau uiremaiiSit 
(SurrjsA ^AsvirOeirsar ^irGofT. 



NOTICE 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR RESEARCH 
SCHOLARS AND LIBRARIES 

A few copies of the following back numbers of Tamil 
Culture are available for sale : — 

1954 Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-4 (.one set) Rs. 8 per set of un¬ 

bound copies and Rs. 10 for bound volume. 

1955 Vol. IV, No. 2 only Rs. 2 per copy. 

1956 Vol. V, No. 1 only Rs. 2.50 per copy. 

1957 Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose copies 

and Rs. 10 for bound volume. 

1958 Vol. VII, Nos. 1-4 (one set) Rs. 8 for loose copies 

and Rs. 10 for bound volume. 

Apply sharp to :— 

Hony. Secretary, 

TAMIL CULTURE, 

Madras-7. 



Book Review 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF TAMIL LITERATURE: 

An anthology with studies and translations by J. M. 

Somasundaram Pillai, Annamalainagar P.O., South 

India. Price Rs. 8.25. 

Foreign Readers of Tamil Culture have often made 
enquiries regarding the availability of translations of 
standard Tamil classics, at least in the form of selections 
or anthologies. It was not possible hitherto to point to 
single books of translations, though translations of single 
poems were scattered in Reviews like the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, the Siddantha Deepika and other publications. 
Mr. J. M. Somasundaram Pillai, Director of Publications. 
Annamalai University, has brought an anthology of Tamil 
poetry of the last two thousand years, together with their 
English translations. The translations are not of equal 
merit, since the translators are different persons like 
G. U. Pope, J. N. Nallaswamy Pillai, K. M. Balasubrama- 
niam and Mr. J. M. Somasundaram Pillai himself. The 
book includes, among other poems, English translations of 
several poems of Purananuru by G. U. Pope, the Ten Idylls, 
and numerous extracts from the Ethical books and from 
devotional literature. The different sections form a repre¬ 
sentative collection of the various sections of Tamil poetry. 
It is an advantage that the Tamil text has been published 
along with the English translation. We are thankful that 
Mr. J. M. Somasundaram Pillai look the initiative of pub¬ 
lishing this work at his own expense. It is the duty of 
those who are able to recommend this book for. purchase 
by libraries and individuals to see to its wide diffusion. 
Here is a book which might be sent as a present to foreign 
friends and libraries. One would have, however, preferred 
this book to have been better produced.. Copies may be 
had from the editor at Rs. 8.25 per copy. Editor’s address : 
Mr. J. M. Somasundaram Pillai, Director of Publications, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar P.O., South India. 

XSTN. 



News and Notes 

ALL INDIA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. 

DECEMBER 1959 

Understanding between North and 
South India 

In his Presidential Address at the All-India Writers’ 
Conference held in Madras on December 16, 1959, Mr. Tara 
Sankar Banerji said : — 

The practice of measuring our own excellence or 
shortcomings by Western yardsticks has been current for 
so long that to many of us it is unimaginable that we can 
have our own standard also, as good as and, in certain 
spheres, even better than the Western standard. Strangely 
enough this beggarly mentality — this absolute dependence 
upon lands beyond the seas and the mountains for our 
current ideals in art, literature, politics, and strongest of 
all, religion and philosophy — has been, and still very often 
IS, glorified as progressive outlook. 

For geographical reasons, perhaps, or may be, for 
some reasons still deeper, we of the North haA'e been over¬ 
powered many times and later fallen for our victors. But 
the South has always been more cautious and circumspect. 
Simple, undemonstrative, never addicted to heroics. South 
has a happy intellectual balance which resists being hustled 
into accepting a dogma or a doctrine which has not proved 
itself as acceptable. South can wait for the spiritual cook- 
ing process to render the gifts of a new civilisation suitable 
for digestion and speedy assimilation. But we of the 
North are often too impatient to wait for this cooking pro¬ 
cess, and gorge ideas and fashions whole and raw, with 
sometimes very tragic results. 

I, therefore, hope that the get-together to-day between 
the North and the South should not end with the present 
Conference, but should be the beginning of a deeper and 
more cordial understanding which will temper our impul¬ 
siveness by contact with balanced minds and perhaps, give 
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a little dynamic urge to the excellent intellectual equip¬ 
ment of the South. Given this, India will last against phy¬ 
sical and ideological onslaughts from any quarter. Time 
is out of joint and an occasional re-appraisal of our stand 
is necessary. 

—The Hindu (17-12-59). 


TAMIL MUSIC 

“Tamil language is rich in its heritage and knows no 
parallel in sweetness. We should strive ceaselessly to 
make the greatness of our languages understood by others 
through translations, and also take the best in other lan¬ 
guages and have them translated into Tamil, thus estab¬ 
lishing inter-cultural understanding,” said Dr. P. Subba- 
royan. Union Minister for Transport and Communications, 
inaugurating the 17th Tamil Isai Festival at Raja Anna- 
malai Hall, Madras. 

Dr. Subbaroyan said painting and sculpture, music 
and drama were the three aspects of the culture of a nation. 

The devotional songs of Thevaram, Prabandam, Arutpa 
and songs sung by Thayumanavar were inspiring and sonl- 
•stirring. Music was fostered and nurtured by these saints 
and also patronised by ancient Tamil kings. Though music 
transcended linguistic barriers, it was indispensable for 
the musician, as to the listener, to possess a knowledge of 
the language of the ‘ sahityas for the proper appreciation 
and enjoyment of musical compositions. 

Dr. Subbaroyan suggested simple songs should be 
composed and operas written towards propagating infor¬ 
mation and educating the people on various health and 
welfare schemes. Folk songs of the type of Kavadi Chindu, 
Nondi'Chindu would considerably reinforce such efforts. 

The ancient Tamil kings employed songs and dramas 
to instil patriotism, bravery and a spirit of sacrifice in their 
soldiers. The same meth(5d could be adopted now to 
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accelerate the work of the Community Projects and Natio¬ 
nal Extension service. It would lead to greater productiqp, 
prosperity and happpiness. 

—The Mail (26-12-59). 


TAMIL COURSE IN CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 

America was to-day doing a very valuable service to 
make Indian studies popular, said Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, delivering a lecture on “ Indie studies in the U.S. ” 
on October 16 at the USIS library, Madras. 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, who returned recently from 
U.S. after a tour as Visiting Professor at the Chicago 
University, referred in detail to the interest shown by 
Harvard, California, Columbia, Yale, San Francisco and 
other American universities in promoting the cause of 
Indian language and literature. In most of the universities 
great attention was being paid to the study of various 
Indian languages like Bengali, Hindi, Sanskrit and Urdu. 
The Chicago University was planning to start a course in 
Tamil. 

—The Hindu (17-1^59) 


TAMIL AS MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
COLLEGES 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Finance and Education Minister, 
Madras, said in the Legislative Assembly that the standard 
of English in the University classes would be “ maintained 
and perhaps be upgraded ”, even though Tamil would be 
introduced as the medium of instruction in college.s. 

—The Hindu (11-12-.59). 


THE COLLEGE TAMIL COMMITTEE 

~ The College Tamil Committee constituted by the 
Government of Madras to advise them on the measures to 
^ taken for the introduction of the Tamil medium in the 
3 year B.A. Degree course of the Pilot College (Govern- 
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ment Arts College, Coimbatore) met at the P.S.G. College 
ot Technology, Peelamedu, and had a continuous session 
for 7 days from the 25th to 31st December, 1959. 

Mr. G. R. Damodaran, Chairman of the College Tamil 
Committee, presided. 

Technical terms for Politics and Public Adminlsti’a- 
tion. History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Geogra¬ 
phy and Sciences-Minor, viz. Physics, Chemistry, Astro¬ 
nomy, Biology and Statistics, were compiled by experts. 
These are expected to cover the syllabuses prescribed by 
the University of Madras for the B.A. Degree courses. 
The equivalents in Tamil for these terms were prepared 
by them in consultation with the various sources now in 
existence. Copies of these were circulated to all the col¬ 
leges, Universities, the Press and leading educationists. All 
the suggestions, alternatives and comments received were 
tabulated. The Committee, during this session of 7 days, 
after examining the tabulated equivalents in all the sub¬ 
jects has selected the most suitable among them and fina¬ 
lised them. Every care has been taken by the member of 
the College Tamil Committee proficient in the subject to 
see that the equivalent conveys the concept accurately. 
Transliterations of technical terms, wherever equivalents 
are not available, have been adopted. 

The glossaries, as soon as they are printed, will be 
made available for the authors who have been commission¬ 
ed to write books for the colleges and for others. 

—The Hindti 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
Sixteen books in Tamil, written by 12 authors, were 
released by Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister, at a 
function organised by the Children’s Writers’ Association 
at Srinivasa Sastri Hall, Mylapore, Madras, on November 14 
as part of the Children’s Day and Mr. Nehru’s birthday 
celebrations. Mr. K. Santhanam presided. 
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Mr. Al. Vcdliappa, President of the Association, wel¬ 
comed the gathering and announced that Mr. Thambi 
Srinivasan, one of the members, had just been awarded a 
prize by the Government of India for his drama “Tanga 
Kuzhandaigal “. 

Mr. Poovannan read the list of authors whoge books 
have been released on the occasion and introduced those 
who were present. Five were written by Mr. N. D. Sun- 
daravadivelu (D.P.I.) and one each by Messrs. Mayilai 
Sivamuthu, “ Raji ”, N. S. Deivasigamani, N. Jagannathan. 
S. Y. Subramaniam, Naga Muthiah, A. Rangaswami, V. 
Narasimhan, Mana Arangaswami. "Vandu Mama” and 
Thanigai Ulaganathan. The book publishers were also 
introduced next by Mr. K. A. Chellappan. 

—The Hindu (18-11-59). 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OP CHILDREN’S 
WRITERS 

Inaugurating the first annual conference of children’s 
writers under the auspices of the Children’s Writers’ Asso¬ 
ciation on October 21, 1959 at Rajaji Hall, Madras. 
Mr. Bishnuram Medhi, the Governor, emphasised that 
writers should study carefully the needs of children and 
produce such books as would attract them, create reading 
habit in them and stimulate the development of their 
latent faculties. 

The Governor presented on the occasion shields to 
Mr. Myilai Sivamuthu and Mr. T. R. Ranganathan for their 
outstanding work in the field of children’s literature. 

Mr. Bishnuram Medhi congratulated the Association 
on taking upon Itself the task of bringing together writers 
and popularising children’s books. He referred to the 
progress achieved in foreign countries in specialising in 
the art of producing children’s books and emphasised that 
the get-up of children’s books had to be very beautiful and 
attractive. They should contain profuse illustrations and 
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pictorial representations. Only those who had adequate 
knowledge of the requirements and the necessary training 
and experience, he said, could produce literature for child¬ 
ren. Producers of children’s books had an additional res¬ 
ponsibility not only in the selection of themes but also in 
the matter of style of expression and presentation. Child¬ 
ren’s literature should be wholesome and at the same time 
entertaining and should have a moral background. It 
should be useful for the integrated development of the 
child’s body, mind and intellect. 

The Governor commended the various activities of the 
Association to prompte suitable literature for children and 
said that it was the duty of parents and teachers to make 
available books which would stimulate the latent faculties 
of children and make them grow into responsible adults 
with character and ability and lay a foundation on the 
basis of their culture and tradition. 

Mr. Al. Valliappa, President of the Association, in his 
address, said that children’s literature was growing but 
the pace of progress was not fast enough. The fact that 
many publishers had come forward to publish childrens 
books would creafe an atmosphere for the development of 
children’s literature. The reading habit was noticeable 
among the present-day children and it should be canalised 
in the right direction. What was important was that the 
thoughts and desires of children should be well understood 
by those who produced books suitable for children. He 
urged that story-poems should be developed in Tamil as 
in English. It was wrong, he added, to suppress the 
for knowledge among children in their formative period. 
They should quench that thirst by bringing out suitable 
literature for them. 

Mr. Valliappa hoped that the Government would help 
in setting up an organisation on the lines of the Tami 
Valarchi Kazhagam to devote attention exclusively to the 
development of literature for children. He felt that a 
great future lay ahead if women with whom children came 
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into greater contact, paid greater attention to the produc¬ 
tion of children’s books. He suggested that there should 
be a children’s library in every place and said that great 
care should be taken in the selection of books which should 
not poison knowledge. 

—The Hindu (23-11-59). 


STANDARD OF PUBLICATIONS IN TAMIL 

The need for raising the standard of books that were 
being published now in the Tamil language was erapha-. 
sised by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan at a meeting held under 
the auspices of Maraimalai Adigal Library in George Town, 
Madras. Mr. V. Subbiah Pillai presided. 

—The Hindu 


MADRAS CITY COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 

TAMIL MANRAM 

Propagation of Tamil Language 
AND Literature 

The need for propagating the greatijess of Tamil lan¬ 
guage and literature was stressed by speakers on the occa¬ 
sion of the inauguration of the activities of the Madras 
City College Students’ Tamil Manram for this year at a 
function held at Loyola College. 

Rev. Fr. Laurence Sundaram, Principal, Loyola Col¬ 
lege, said that students from 25 colleges had become mem¬ 
bers of the Manram. The aim of the organisation was to 
piopagate the greatness of Tamil by learning to compose 
poems and songs in Tamil and to help students speak the 
language fluently. 

Mr. K. Vezhavendan, President of the Manram, said 
that the organisation would try to foster the growth of 
Tamil language and encourage the youth to develop a love 
towards Tamil. He said that Tirukural had been recently 
translated into Russian. But a mistake had crept in in the 
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preface to the book. It has been mentioned that Tiruvallu- 
var lived in the 7th or 8th century A.D. But every Tamil 
lover knew that Tiruvalluvar lived more than 1,500 years 
ago. The Manram could help in pointing out such mis¬ 
takes and make the correction. 

—The Hindu (24-10-59). 


CIVIC RECEPTION TO TAMIL SCHOLARS 
AT MADURAI 

The Madurai Municipal Council presented a civic 
address to Tamil scholars, who had assembled at Madurai 
for the quarterly meeting of the Tamil Nad Poets Council. 

The Council fonrhed last year, aims at " furthering tlie 
use of pure Tamil in the administration and day-to-day 
lilft 

Among those honoured were : Mr. Somasundara 
Eharathi, Mr. Ayyamperumal Konar, Mr. Manickavacha- 
gar (Dharmapuram Mutt), Mr. A. K. Paranthamanar, 
Mr. Mayilai Sivamuthu, Mr. G. Subramania Pillai, Tamil 
Research Section, Annamalai University, Mr. Alalasun- 
daram and Mr. Mascarenhas. 

Mr. J. Devasahayam, Municipal Chairman, in the 
address said that contrary to ancient days when Tamil 
Kings had patronised poets and scholars, today the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in the Council honoured men of 
letters. The talents of tlie scholars — in thinking and doing 
research — were now greatly needed by the people, he .said. 

—The Mail (6-10-59). 


THE TAMIL NAD POETS’ COUNCIL 

The Tamil Nad Poets’ Council, an organisation work¬ 
ing for furthering the use of chaste Tamil in administration 
and day-to-day life, has denounced the importation of 
‘ foreign words ’ into Tamil language in the name of the 
Constitution. 
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The Council, which held its quarterly meeting on 
October 4, 1959 at Madurai, suggested that the original 
Tamil names of gods in South Indian temples should be 
revived, and their Sanskrit equivalents discarded. It 
wanted temple prayers to be conducted in Tamil. Other 
demands include Government jobs for ‘ better recognition ’ 
and honours for Tamil scholars on occasions like Indepen¬ 
dence Day celebrations in the State and at Delhi, and a 
separate Tamil University at Madurai. 

—The Mail (6-10-59). 


TAMIL PUBLICATIONS UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE UNESCO. 

Eight Tamil books published with the assistance of 
UNESCO under the auspices of the Southern Languages 
Book Trust by various publishers were released at a plea¬ 
sant function held at Madras on December 7, 1959. 

—The Hindu (8-12-59). 


THE TAMIL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Promotion of Folk Art 

The Madras Government have constituted a committee 
for the study and promotion of folk-lore and folk dances. 
The members of the committee are : Dr. R, P. Sethu Pillai 
(Chairman), Dr. A. Chidambaranathan, M.L.C., Mr. K. V. 
Jagannathan, Editor, Kalaimagal and Mr. S. Venkataswami 
(members). The committee, if necessary, will co-opt one 
more member. Mr. V. Kannaiyan, Secretary of the Tamil 
Development and Research Council, is the Secretary. 

The Tamil Research Council, it may be recollected, 
at its meeting in April last, considered this question and 
decided that an agency for the .study and compilation of 
folk-lore was essential. 


—The Hindu (23-10-59). 
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HISTORICAL TAMIL DICTIONARY 

The Government have constituted a committee to draw 
up a scheme for the compilation of a dictionary of Tamil 
words, with a comparative historical study of the changes 
in meaning undergone by such words. The committee 
will consist of Mr. T. P. Meenakshisundaram (Chairman), 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, Dr. M. A. Durairangaswamy, Reader, 
University of Madras, and Mr. A. S. Gnanasambantham, 
Assistant Director (Translation), in the Information 
Department, Government o^ Madras (members). The 
committee has been empowered to co-opt two more mem¬ 
bers, if necessary. 

The constitution of this committee has been under¬ 
taken on the recommendation of the Tamil Development 
and Research Council which has suggested that such a 
historical Tamil dictionary should be prepared and pub¬ 
lished. 

—The Hindu (11-12-59). 


SEMINAR FOR TAMIL PANDITS 

A ten-day Seminar for Tamil Pandits from all over 
Madras State was inaugurated by Mr. N. D. Sundaravadi- 
velu, Director of Public Instruction, on December 23, 1959 
in the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, Madras. 

Fortj' teachers who have put in more than five years 
service, are attending this ‘ Refresher Course ’. They v/ill 
be given an idea of the latest trends in methods of instruc¬ 
tion. 


—The Hindu (24-12-59). 



Extract from Letter 

FROM A READER IN MALAYA 

" This magazine (Tamil Culture) is doing much 

needed work of discovering to people overseas the fineness 
of Dravidian Civilization. 

“ As a citizen of Malaya I am particularly interested in 
the contribution that this civilization has made to the deve¬ 
lopment of South-East Asian civilizations. The history 
books that deal with the Indian period in South-East A.*:ia 
do not, as a rule, throw much light on whether the bearers 
of Buddhist and Sanskrit civilizations to these parts were 
mainly Dravidian peoples. The true picture would seem 
to be that Sanskrit civilization, whose original inspiration 
had most likely been, even though to an indeterminate 
extent, Dravidian, began to exercise a powerful influence 
on Dravidian peoples towards the latter half of the first 
millennium^ after Christ; this has been reflected on the 
one hand by the development in India of Malayalam, 
Telugu and other Sanskrit impregnated languages of Dra- 
vidian ancestry, and on the other by the predominance of 
Sanskrit words, customs, etc. in the civilizations carried to 
the shores of South-East Asia by people who presumably 
were, by and large, of Dravidian stock. The position was, 
perhaps, not unlike that in Northern Europe in the Middle 
Ager. when Latin was used for various transactions by 
people whose native tongues were not of Latin ancestry. 
I would be very grateful for your advice whether any 
research has been done into this aspect of the extension 
of Dravidian civilization overseas. 

I find your feature on ‘ News and Notes ’ very infor¬ 
mative.” 




Translitenitioii •f Taail Pboacom* into fingUsh 

VOWELS 
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(as in sfflODg) 

da 
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PI 

calm) 
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It 

•It) 
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fall) 

am 
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able) 
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able) 

9 
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o 

( 

• • 

opinion) 

9 

— 

o: 

( 

PI 

opium) 
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— 

au 

( 

IP 

now) 


CONSONANTS 


Hard^ • 

(Plosive) • 

t_ 

9 

u 

11 > 

Soft mj 

(Nani) 0 

tm 

A 

la 

tm 

Medium u 

(non-nasal ir 

continuant) co 

Cki 

or 


21ints re: articulation 
k (as in king, angle, alhambra) 
c ( „ chuTcb, angel, calcium) 

t: ( „ card ?).... Retroflex - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

th ( „ threat, this, thick)-dental. 

P ( pipe, a™>>er) , „ . a 

t ( „ atlas, Sunday, arrears)..Retroflex- 

articulate with tip of tongue, 
ng ( „ sing).. ..velar n 

nj ( „ angel)—palatal n 

n: ( „ um?)_Retroflex n• articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

nh { „ anthem)_dental n 

m ( mate) 

n ( „ enter)_Retroflex n • articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

y ( „ yard) 

r ( „ red) . , 

1 ( „ leave)_Alveolar 1 - articulate 

with tip of tongue. 

'' ( ., very) . , 

I- ( „ ? )_Retroflex 1 - articulate 

with blade of tongue. 

I: ( ., hurl)....Alveolar 1. articulate 

with bUde of tongue. 


Auxiliary* .'. — x ( „ ahead) 

__ 

• The Tamil phonemes may tor practical purposes be treated as havins 
single ellophonta only, except hard conaonanis 

which have four allophonaa^cAchy. aa ahowd^n 

reverae. 
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1. The Phonemei, dauified as hard, have normally an unaspirated 

unyoked value but acquire the foMowisg modified values if 
preceded by a consonant 

(a) a slightly aspirated unvoiced value, if preceded by a 

plosive or hard consonant. 

e.g., usaib - is pronounced pakkham, not pakkam 

(b) an unaspirated but voiced value, if preceded by a 

nasal or soft consonant :— 

e.g., uiucii) - is pronounced pangam, not pankam 
u^aib - „ panJam, not pancam, 

(c) a fricative value if preceded by a non-nasal continuant 

or rtiediunt consonant or by the auxiliary consonant. 

e.g., usbsSn) becomes palhalai not palkalai 

„ chhu not cxku 

note,— In molt present day dialects, the plosive assumes a fricative 
—sometimes a voiced—value after a vowel also, except in the 
case of 1 1 which retains its normal unaspirated, unvoiced value 
even after a vowel, 

2. The value of this auxiliary phoneme, which must always be 

followed by a hard consonant, was variable during the 
time of Tholkappiam; it acquired a phonetic value identical 
with that of the following hard consonant, vide 1 (c) above, 

e.g., (i ;.0 became ehhu 

Later its value became fixed as h, irrespective of the 

following consonant. 

Note, (i) V/ith a view to keep down transliteration to the minimum 
it is suggested that, in the case of Tamil words which are 
already in free use in English (e.g., Tamil=Thamil), 
or where it is unnecessary to indicate the exact pronun¬ 
ciation, accurate transliteration need not be resorted to. 
In the case of proper names etc., which occur more than 
once in the same _ article, the transliteration need be 
shown only ona in brackets side by side with a free 
English adaptation, the latter alone being used subse¬ 
quently, except of course in cases where such a procedure 
will lead to .ambiguity, 

e.g., QQjiijsi_ii;«Vengadam (Ve;ngkat:am). 

(ii) Reference may be made to Tamil Culture, Vol. IV, No. I 
(January 1955 issue) pp. 58-73 for fuller details. 



CORRECTION 

We regret that a ‘ printer’s devil ’ had crept in, in the 
article headed “ THE POET OF REVOLT ” published in 
Tamil Culture, Vol VIII, No. 2. The first line of the Tamil 
poem printed on page 77 in that article should correctly 
read as “ u>8a) iSarji^, dssoflasfr Oajtlu;, ” 
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A Trend in the Development 
of National Units 


U. R. EHRENFEtS. 


In this paper an attempt is made to review existing 
differences between populations in the northern and 
southern halves of big nation areas on both hemispheres 
and to link them to two jointly acting principles : (a) an 
increased mohility, and (b) a relative climatic different 
tiation. 

So far north-south differences have generally been 
considered as the result of locally varying factors, such as 
religion, language, technology or racial components. In 
the search for a more general principle of differentiation 
the following explanations have been proposed. 

Let us first consider some facts as Illustrations. 

The U.S.A. fought a civil war over differences of 
policy in their southern and northern regions. In Russia 
the integration of the Ukraine in the south of the greater 
U.S.S.R. frame brought about an almost similar situation 
after the October Revolution of 1917. 

The northern and southern halves of Ireland, Korea 
and Viet Nam have gone another way. They have parted 
company dramatically in recent history. Some fear that 
the same may happen to Nigeria after independence. The 
Germans fought a thirty years* war between north and 
south, during the 17th century. In this case the north- 
south tension did not calm down appreciably until Austria 
took an independent path after the Prussian war of 1866 
and the last restoration of Austrian independence in 1945. 
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Chains of other countries too feel the existence of 
north-south tensions, though they may express them less 
belligerently. Such chains follow the meridian, along 
lines between pole and equator: Iceland, Scotland, Ireland, 
England, France, Spain, Morocco and Ghana may be taken 
as one; Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Egypt, Sudan and Uganda, another. Then, further east, 
there are Mongolia, China, India and Ceylon. These and 
others in between offer examples of comparable tensions 
between, in each case, a northern and a southern half. In 
fact none of the larger national units of the northern 
hemisphere is entirely free from these paired opposites. 
They express their existence in mutual attitudes among 
the populations of the countries’ northern and southern 
regions (Ehrenfels, 1957/a: 90). 

A way of looking at this north-south behaviour pattern 
would be to compare it with east-west tensions. Perhaps 
these too follow the same almost monotonous regularity 
in their mutual attitudes. In Russia, Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Germany, Yugoslavia and Turkey, the east is less 
overpopulated, urbanized, industrialized, and the west is 
the guardian of older .traditions. In the U.S.A., Canada, 
China, France, Sweden and Spain, the situation is exactly 
the reverse. In both groups of countries, the mutual 
attitudes of east to west are conditioned by varying situa¬ 
tions. In other words: east-west attitudes do not follow 
stereotyped patterns but adapt themselves to locally 
changing conditions. North-south mutuality, on the other 
hand, shows a picture of constancy even under quite 
different conditions (Ehrenfels, 1956/a). Moreover there 
are many countries without any significant east-west ten¬ 
sions at all, though their north-south dualism is palpably 
developed: England, Italy and Burma— to mention a 
scattered few. Attitudes based on east-west differences 
occur occasionally and do not follow a general, common 
pattern, whilst north-south mutuality is almost universal. 
More significant still, north-south attitudes conform to a 
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pattern which is wide-spread in pre-literate simple social 
systems: dual organizations. In these civilizations two 
complimentary halves are frequently associated with such 
concepts as “ upper and lower ”, “ bigger and smaller ”, or 
“sky and earth”, and the like. With this background in 
mind it would appear to be more than a mere coincidence 
that our maps, charts and globes are so designed that the 
north comes on top and the south below, (Ehrenfels, 
1959/b) although there is no inherent, geographical reasons 
for this arrangement. They could be,-and actually have 
been, made also in the reverse position, or with east up on 
top, as on some of the early Roman, Chinese and Arabian 
maps (Fordham, 1921: 40). 

North and south mutuality among big nations fits into 
this general pattern of “upper and lower”, which is a 
frequent feature in primitive dual systems. A more than 
accidental significance may thus be attached to the com¬ 
monly used figure of speech: “up north”, or “down 
south ”. In practically all countries of the northern 
hemisphere, the northerners consider themselves the more 
representative, genuine and important part of the common 
nation. Of course, the southerners hold a similar view 
about themselves, with the difference, however, that there 
is another accent in their concept of superiority. Hardly 
any southerners of the northern hemisphere claim to be 
more expansive, aggressive or powerful than the north¬ 
erners of the same nation. Both parties believe that they 
are “ the real thing ”, as far as the common nationhood is 
concerned. Yet what one group thinks of the other, and 
each of itself, varies significantly and almost constantly. 
Lists can be composed of what northerners think in various 
different countries about southerners, and vice versa 
(Ehrenfels, 1957/a: 91). Power and strength but also 
roughness and egocentric inadaptability are commonly 
ascribed to northerners. Richness in tradition, a bent 
towards beauty, but also craftiness and unreliability are, 
on the other hand, usually associated with southerners. 
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The typically repeated recurrence o£ Miie concepts is here 
of importance, as also the fact that the^e. latter develop 
in different countries imder otherwise quite different local 
conditions. This does not mean that they are altogether 
divorced from the facts of reality. Yet our primary con¬ 
cern at present is with what people believe to be true, not 
with what is true, in this context of north-south differ¬ 
ences. 

Is the north-south situation a general trait of big- 
nation psychology almost as universal as the forces of 
attraction I and repulsion which produce comparable pola¬ 
rization phenomena in magnetism, electricity and the 
nuclear structure of the atom ? Whether we reject or 
afifirm the validity of these comparisons, where can we look 
for their rational explanation ? 

Roughness, expansiveness and extroverted energy are 
popularly associated with cold climates (Ward, 1918:281) ; 
softness, an easy adaptability and an introverted disposi¬ 
tion towards harmony, with warmer zones (Odum, 1936 : 
11). In the northern hemisphere cold and warm coincide 
with north and south. Corresponding features could, as 
we said, be added to the two groups of character traits; 
egocentric thoroughness, organizational gifts and a knack 
for acquiring wealth belonging to the north; idealistic 
inconsistency, craftiness and unreliability to the south. 
Here is a wide field for detailed research into popular 
concepts and their expression in political ideologies, litera¬ 
ture, poetry and even in the differences of phonetics and 
pronunciation in the northern and southern sub-regions of 
each individual language; the stress, for example, on open 

vowels in the south and on sharp consonant articulations 
in the north. 

Representative studies of India for instance (Nehru, 
1946: 110) or China (Lin Yu Tang, 1936 : 15-21), the vast 
work done on the American South (Odum, 1936 : 11 
Parkins, 1938: VIII; Myrdal. 1944: 44, 1466; Gunther, 
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1946: 635>78) ; all refer to the north-south situation, but 
always as though it were a unique phenomena in each of 
the countries under study. North-south tensions are also 
abundantly described in ancient and modern literature 
from the Ramayana to Gone with the Wind. 

The checkered distributional pattern of northern and 
southern groups may give a clue to their nature and origin. 
“ Northern ” attitudes are not found condensed around 
the Arctic Pole, gradually decreasing as we approach 
the tropical belt; nor do “southern” attitudes hug the 
equator, thinning out gradually towards the north, in a 
manner comparable to the distribution of arctic or tropical 
species of plants and animals. Contrariwise northern and 
southern attitudes sort themselves out into complementary 
sub-regions in every country, thus conforming to ecologi¬ 
cal rules which are comparable to human situations and 
of which zoologists have been aware since long (Coon, 
1954: 200). Among animal species, this internal sorting 
out tends to make for bigger regional sub-species or 
varieties in the north and smaller in the south — a zoo- 
geographical phenomenon, known as Bergmann^s Rule, 
Human attitudes would in this respect appear to follow a 
comparable line. Each large national area, whether near 
the pole or the equator, has each one northern and another 
southern sub-region, with their corresponding pattern of 
attitudes. Norway, Sweden, even Iceland, have each their 
own southern sub-regions, populated by people who are 
known for their cultural refinement, mental and even 
bodily agility, but lesser weight in the metaphorical and 
psychological, as even the physical, sense of the word. On 
the other hand, Uganda or Kenya, actually extending 
southwards beyond the equator, have, even so, their nor¬ 
thern sub-regions, inhabited by the brave and picturesque 
Nilo-Hamite cattle-herders, such as the Masai, Turkana, 
Nandi, Galla and others. 

There are, as we have already pohited out, chains of 
neighbouring countries along the meridians and in each of 
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which is a southern sub-region, lying actually nearer the 
north pole than does the northern sub-region of that 
country’s southern neighbour: Southern Ireland if com¬ 
pared with northern France, southern France with nor¬ 
thern Spain and so on in both directions. The same situa¬ 
tion exists in southern China, which lies north of northern 
India, or Southern India, north of northern Ceylon, for 
instance. A checkered pattern of attitude-distribution 
thus develops. It resembles a string of magnets, laid out 
in lines running from north to south, each pointing its 
northern half towards the north pole and contrariwise. It 
does not resemble a unijormly increasing cluster of nor¬ 
thern elements around the pole, or of southern elements 
along the equator. This is important, for it shows that 
there is another factor present — apart from the influence 
of the climate. What other factor can this be ? Perhaps 
borders, separating one “north-south-polarised” coimtry 
from another ? 

The consolidation of big-nation states during the last 
five hundred to five thousand years has produced a kind 
of social mobility which previously did not exist over such 
great areas. Mechanized transport facilities have intensi¬ 
fied this internal mobility in recent history. People can 
now much more easily move within than beyond the limits 
of their respective countries. Following the line of least 
resistance, individuals with an inclination to settle north 
will tend to do so within the boundaries of their states, 
instead of beyond, and the same will be the case with 
people who feel inclined to move south into milder climes. 
The mere presence of checks to mobility in the form of 
national boundaries will thus make for a local concentra¬ 
tion of northerly-inclined groups in the northern halves, 
and of southerly-predisposed ones in the southern sub- 
regions of the same large-area unit. Such, in fact, is the 
picture actually before us — at least in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. Internal migrations within the limits of each 
“polarised” country, just described, in addition to the 
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well known and of course primarily acting physiological 
and psychological adaptation to climatic environment, 
would thus appear to be conjointly responsible for the 
checkered north-south attitude pattern, as we find it. 

If this hypothetical explanation is correct, a reverse 
picture of polarization as found in the northern hemisphere 
should be expected in the southern (Ehrenfels. 1957/a : 
96) in such a way that a south-to-north polarization pat¬ 
tern should predominate south of the equator. The 
example of Brazil for instance tallies with this postulation 
entirely (Wagley, 1949 : 222-58, 263 etc.). This example 
of Brazil is the more revealing because it covers an enor¬ 
mous territory, comparable to the U.S.A., and has cultu¬ 
rally coalesced since the recent past only. The kind of 
people whom we are accustomed to regard as “ northern¬ 
ers ” are found there to be “ southerners ” and vice versa. 
The south of the country, being nearer the polar region, 
is the cooler, and consequently the “harder” types are 
found predominantly in southern regions. Conversely the 
“ softer ” types accumulate in the northern part, which, 
being situated nearer the equator, is relatively warmer or 
milder. The picture south of the equator thus shows an 
exact reversal of the situation with which we are familiar 
on the northern hemisphere. However, factual differences 
exist in the distribution of land and sea. as also in the age 
of national units there. 


The world s great and ancient civilisations flourished 
north of the equator; India, China, the “ Fertile Crescent ” 
countries, Egypt. Greece and Rome. In the new world, 
too, the Aztecs, Toltecs and Mayas, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the Incas, lived north of the equator, as did also 
most of the medieval and later nation states of Europe and 
Asia. This was so even in Africa, in the case of Ethiopia 
and the kingdoms of Uganda and West Africa (Dehomey, 
Ashanti. Hausa and Morocco). In Africa, south of the 
equator, much as in Australia, New-Zealand and Latin 
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America, present big-nation areas are all much younger. 
Hence, the process of sorting out south and north should 
here be a matter of recent growth only. This makes its 
study the more interesting. 

Shortly after the first publication of these hypotheses, 
the Swedish Elin Waegner Foundation gave the author an 
opportunity to study during 1957-58 the conditions south 
of the equator in East Africa. First contacts in the “ White 
Highlands” of northern Kenya pointed to the aggressive 
role which the apartheid policy of the South African 
Union plays in the entire continent. Important as this 
question no doubt is from the political point of view, it is 
a continental problem and as such does not belong strictly 
to the concept of sub-regional area polarization, our imme¬ 
diate concern. In the northern hemisphere, correspond¬ 
ingly, we are not studying the inter-European differences 
of, say, Scandinavia or the U.K., as contrasted with the 
Mediterranean belt, but rather the local north-south situa¬ 
tions, such as are found in individual areas — Scotland, 
Switzerland and Italy, for instance. So also, in the 
southern hemisphere, we are concerned with the study of 
single-area units, and not with the all-African situation. 

Considering some of the smaller units north of the 
South African Union, there is at first the much debated 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The principle of 
the colour bar, though not of apartheid, is maintained 
there. Unhappy incidents involving Asian and African 
foreign diplomats resulted in the building of an extra¬ 
territorial hotel without colour-bar near the airport of the 
capital. This is meant to provide a local solution without 
changing the situation in the rest of the country. Southern 
Rhodesia, as the part nearer the South African Union, and 
also nearer the Antarctic Pole, is considerably stiffer in 
all these questions than its near-equatorial counterpart, 
Northern Rhodesia and still more Nyasaland. Tanganyika 
lies still further north, in East Africa, and almost reaches 
the equator with its two northernmost extension on either 
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side of Lake Victoria. As a British-administered United 
Nations trust territory, it is free from the colour-bar and 
comparatively less affected by colour prejudice as such. 
There are easy relations between the three major groups: 
African, Asian and European, apart from the Arabs on 
the coast and in the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba and others. 

Does this situation then mean that there is no south- 
to-north situation developing in Tanganyika ? This ques¬ 
tion is of theoretical importance to our problem. The 
German occupation of the country until World War I 
resulted scarcely in the typical polarization pattern, though 
European farmers did begin to settle in the cool “ Southern 
Highlands ” of the Territory, in small numbers. But a 
tjqjical attitude towards the south has been developing 
among the African peoples themselves and this bears 
comparison with the attitude pattern to the north with 
which we are familiar in the northern hemisphere. This 
development goes back to two inter-African invasions of 
the area. The first took place about three and a half cen¬ 
turies ago; the second, one and a half. The Wa-Zimba 
were the first intruders. Two Portuguese, Bocaro and Dos 
Santos, reported of them that they had come from the 
south, reaching the river Zambesi between 1580 and 1589 
and marching further northwards into Tanganyika under 
their chieftain Muzimba (Grey, 1948: 37-47). They are 
said to have plundered, destroyed, killed and actually 
eaten up every one they met, except those of their oppo¬ 
nents whom they admitted for one reason or another into 
their army as soldiers. The Wa-Zimba reached the Tanga- 
n 5 rika coast near Kilwa Kisiwani, south of Dar-es-Salaam, 
devouring some three thousand people. They marched 
further north to Mombasa with the approval of the Portu¬ 
guese commander there who tried to get rid of his Arab 
opponents with the help of the Wa-Zimba. Still further 
north the ^me story was repeated on the Malindi coast of 
Kenya, but the Wa-Zimba'were there attacked in the rear 
and apparently annihilated. 

2 
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A second wave of aggression from the south was that 
of the Wa-Ngoni (Hatchell, 1948: 69 j. They had been 
living during the 18th century in what is now Natal. 
Towards the end of the Zulu king Shaka's reign there 
(Ritter, 1955 : 105) and, perhaps, in part due to his aggres¬ 
sive policy, the northwards migration of the Wa-Ngoni has 
been initiated or intensified. It reached the river Zambesi 
under the leadership of Izongondaba and extended over 
the Ruvuma River into southern Tanganyika and beyond. 
This invasion from the south determined the last phase of 
pre-European history in those parts of East Africa. It 
pushed the matrilineal Yao group (including the Ma- 
konde, Makua and Mwera tribes) from Mozambique and 
Nyasaland into Tanganyika, thereby changing the ethnic 
situation in southern Tanganyika. The Wa-Mwera settled 
as the northernmost among these immigrants in the 
present Lindi District where they still follow a peculiar 
system of bilineal clan succession (Ehrenfels, 1959 ^a : 577). 

This Ngoni invasion started off a wider south-to-north 
migratory trend which, as we shall see presently, continues 
to this day though under different motivations and circum¬ 
stances. Just before the arrival of European powers in 
Ihe area, the Wa-Ngoni permeated parts of western Tan¬ 
ganyika and reached even so far as the south-western 
shores of Lake Victoria, very near the equator. They also 
established themselves further south in Songea, named 
after a Ngoni chief. 

At about the same time the Masai had pushed south¬ 
wards from their north-equatorial steppes and approached 
the equator from the other side in Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Had it not been for the appearance of the British in 
Kenya and the Germans in Tanganyika, the two equator- 
directed movements, the Ngoni thrust from the south and 
the Masai advance from the north, might have met on or 
near the equator and come to a clash there. As it were 
this was prevented by European powers, but another 
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migratory movement appeal's to have been mdirectly 
influenced by the two convergent south-to-north and north- 
to-south movements, here. 

This is the consolidation of the composite Luguru 
tribe of Morogoro District, a likewise matrilineal group in 
the Eastern Province of Tanganyika. Most Luguru clans 
derive their traditional origins from neighbouring regions 
in the south, especially from Iringa and the Southern 
Highlands. There is, however, a significant exception: 
the clan legend of the Mwenda. It points to a distant 
northern origin, perhaps as far as Kenya or even beyond 
(Ehrenfels, 1960). In this a parallel is palpable to the 
converging migrations towards the equator from south as 
well as north. But even beyond this and now when tribal 
migrations are no more possible in the old style, the south- 
to-north movement has not yet completely vanished from 
these parts of East Africa. A steady stream of Wa-Mawiha 
comes as immigrant labourers from Mozambique (Portu¬ 
guese East Africa) in the south over the Ruvuma River 
into Tanganyika in the north. This modern movement 
towards the equator is no doubt conditioned by the eco¬ 
nomic situation in British administered Tanganyika, but 
continues at the same time the migratory trends which 
the Ngoni aggression had set into motion before the advent 
of European powers on the scene. 

This originally inter-tribal and now inter-national 
situation in East Africa south of the equator, tends to pro¬ 
duce a polarization picture of local culture configurations 
which is the reverse of that described in the preceding 
pages as typical for the northern hemisphere. The picture 
in East Africa conforms at the same time to the regional 
distribution trends which have' been noticed in South 
American countries, particularly-in Brazil. 

The trend towards sorting processes within circum¬ 
scribed areas w,hich has been discussed in this paper 
appears to be an almost universal co-function in the deve¬ 
lopment of Big-Nation-Units. 
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Medieval Indian History 


K. K. PILLAY. 

We meet under h sad gloom caused by the unfortunate 
demise of Dr. A. S. Altekar, the President-Elect of the 
Indian History Congress this year. A profound and un¬ 
ostentatious scholar, Dr. Altekar is an outstanding 
historian of our country, and it is indeed a great calamity 
that the cruel hand of death snatched him away from our 
midst a few weeks before the commencement of our 
Session. May his soul rest in peace ! 

Dr. Altekar’s earliest historical work of note, namely, 
‘‘ The Kashtrakutas and their times ”, pertains to the period 
which falls under the purview of- this section. In fact, 
our period, described generally as that of Medieval India, 
constitutes a vast span of India’s history, since it is sup¬ 
posed to commence with a.d. 711 and terminate with 
A.D. 1764. It is not easy to justify the delimitation of the 
upper or lower limit of this period if we are to characterise 
it as the Medieval age of Indian history. Obviously, in 
this as in several other matters, we seem to have followed 
tlie Western pattern. It does not seem easj^ or appropriate 
to compartmentalise our history into those of ancient, 
medieval and modern epochs as in the case of European 
countries. For one thing, true to the traditions of the 
unchanging East, we in India have almost tenaciously 
ciung to the hoary past, and in several respects, parti¬ 
cularly regarding the ‘evei'yday life of the common masses, 
there have occurred few startling changes. In our country 
the ancient period drifts almost imperceptibly into the 
medieval one which, in its turn, passes on into the modern 

^ Presidential Address delivered’ at the Indian”HiTt^ ^ngrc.% 
♦ Medieval Indian Section) hold on 27th December, 1958. 
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era. There was nothing equivalent to the fall of the 
Roman Empire demarcating the Ancient from the Medieval 
period, or the Renaissance separating the Medieval from 
the Modern epochs of European history. 

No doubt, the most striking phenomenon of the 
medieval age of India’s history is the advent of the 
Muslims into the country and the establishment of their 
power. But the upper and lower limits fixed for this 
phenomenon are hardly sustainable on close scrutiny. 
True, the year a.d. 711 saw the arrival of Muhammad-bin 
Kasim and his followers in Sind. But this event, by itself, 
had little influence in the shaping of the later history of 
"the land ; it was little more than an episode. The esta¬ 
blishment of the Arab power in Sindh lasted for hardly 
one century, before which forces of disruption set in 
resulting in the collapse of the nascent power. 

Nor is it possible to maintain that the Arab contact 
with Sind paved the way for the later Turkish invasion 
of North India. The two are disconnected phenomena. 
Further, in between a.d. 711 and 1193, i.e., for nearly five 
centurie.s, the old pattern of political situation continued 
to prevail. The rise and fall of small kingdoms, often as 
a consequence of mutual conflicts, characterised the age. 
Even after the second battle of Farain (1193) which 
witnessed the dawn of the establishment of the Muslim 
power in the political horizon, the new order touched but 
a part of Northern India, for some centuries at any rate. 
The Deccan and the extreme south of India remained un¬ 
affected by the Muslim contact till the beginning of the 
14th century. Moreover, even at the zenith of their power, 
the Muslims did not rule over the whole of India. By 1687 
which year witnessed the Moghul conquest of Golconda, 
the southern outpost of the Mughal empire, the power at 
the centre had become enfeebled. It is well known that 
the autliority of the Muslims during the age .of the ‘Later 
Mughais' was more formal than real, and it seemed as if 
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the day of doom was awaited any moment until the 
bubble was pricked by the British Company. Meanwhile, 
in the 18th century the Marathas made a bid for supreme 
power and there appeared a stage when they were almost 
on the point of establishing their supremacy over north 
as well as central India. But the disaster which befell 
them at Panipat prepared the way for their disintegration 
. and ultimate downfall. Thus, though the designation 
‘ Medieval India ’ does not denote exclusively the age 
when the Muslims were dominant in India, it is undeniable 
that over the major part of the period they were powerful. 

The inaccuracy in respect of the upper and lower 
limit of this delimitation suggests that in preference to a 
chronological division based on racial dominance, a geo¬ 
graphical division might well be taken as the basis of 
demarcation of three sections. I mean that instead of the 
vertical and chronological division a horizontal and 
geographical division might be better. The histories of 
North India, the Deccan and the extreme South can well 
constitute the three units of study. Though there were 
many points of .contact between them in the course of 
history, yet there exist certain distinctive characteristics 
as well, and it is an open question whether this line of 
demarcation is or is not more rational than that of the 
present. Perhaps sentimental considerations of unity of 
the history of the entire land militate against such a divi¬ 
sion, but in my opinion, academic considerations should 
not be guided by sentiment, however noble it may be. I 
liasten to affirm that my suggestion is by no means 
actuated by parochialism, which has no place in the 
academic field. 

However, conforming now to the existing arrange¬ 
ment, I may begin by stating that the history of the early 
Muslim invaders as well as of the Mughals has received 
considerable attention at the hands of scholars. Over a 
large part of the period under review there continued a 
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fierce struggle between the Muslims and Hindus. This 
question of religious strife has been treated by various 
Historians in different ways. On the one hand, there are 
numerous historians who condemn the actions of several 
fanatic Sultans and blame the Koranic injunctions for the 
harsh treatment of non-Muslims. On the other hand, there 
are many Muslim historians who justify the policies and 
actions of the Sultans. Latterly, there have appeared 
historians of various denominations blaming only parti¬ 
cular monarchs but exonerating the Koran of all blame. 
The most recent tendency is to pass over or ignore the 
early conflicts and lay stress only on those relations which 
were cordial and friendly between Hindus and Muslims. ' 
At once it may be submitted that this is more the approach 
of the politician rather than that of the historian. It is 
beyond the pale of the true academician to read modern 
ideas into the past and to mould historical treatment so 
as to subserve ulterior objects in view, however laudable 
they might themselves be in an absolute sense. 

These differences in the angle of approach on all 
questions of controversy—not only in respect of relations 
between, the Muslims and non-Muslims, but between the 
British and the Indians, or between people of different 
castes among Hindus have all raised serious doubts as to 
whether an entirely objective history is possible to be 
written at all. Though time and again it is urged that the 
historian is to play the role of a judge and not that of an 
advocate, in, respect of a considerable! number of works 
written, the call has been little more than a crv in the 
wilderness. 

The religious, racial, communal, local, linguistic and 
other predilictions and partialities on the part of historians 
have in many cases blatantly or sometimes in a subtle and 
almost unconscious manner influenced their judgments. 
There have been far too many instances of attempts at 
gilding the lily, praising and exaggerating the glories of 
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one’s own country, caste, community, creed or language 
and ignoring or even deliberately suppressing inconve¬ 
nient or unpleasant facts. 

This raises the fundamental question whether perfect 
objectivity in the matter of writing history can ever be 
achieved at all. Mommsen, the celebrated historian of 
Rome, at first said: " Those who lived through historical 
events, as I have, begin to see that history is neither writ¬ 
ten nor made without love or hate.” Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
began with the aim of relating the ancient history of India 
‘ with impartiality ’ and discussing the problems ‘ in a 
judicial spirit (Early History of India (1914) p. 3). But 
he himself admitted that some measure of subjectivity 
was likely to hamper the effort, though he added that the 
aim should be to keep it under check to the maximum 
extent. Nor is it possible,” he said, “for the writer of 
history, however great may be his respect for objective 
fact, to eliminate altogether his own personality. Every 
kind of evidence, even the most direct, must reach the 
reader, when presented in a narrative form, as a reflection 
from the mirror of the writer’s mind, with the liability to 
^conscious distortion.” But to be aware of this handicap 
IS not to give unbridled freedom to the subjective element. 
That would make historiography utterly valueless. The 
aim must be, as Dr. Vincent Smith himself said, to sub¬ 
ordinate the subjective factor to the utmost. Though it 
is^ by no means easy, objectivity in the treatment of 
history must be the avowed goal. It is significant that 
Mommsen himself, in his later life, learned to write without 
love or hate. Ranke, too, another celebrated historian, 
urged the devotion to unvarnished truth on the pai't of the 
historian. Polybius put forward an impassioned plea for 
impartiality in historical judgements. More recently Lord 
Acton observed that the historian should never debase the 
moral currency or lower the standard of moral rectitude. 

The test of a true historian lies in his success in over¬ 
coming all those impediments which militate against the 
3 
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proper approach to the questions of history. Patriotism, 
sectionalism, chauvinism of all types and personal bias or 
prejudice have all to be subordinated to the unflinching 
search for truth. It is sometimes felt that writers totally 
unconnected with the issues involved may prove to be the 
best judges and most impartial historians. That is one 
reason why the histories written by disinterested foreigners 
have proved to be more reliable than those attempted by 
parties concerned or interested-in the affairs dealt with. 

Apart from deliberate purpose or unconscious predi- 
lictions, the mere desire to present the account of the past 
in an attractively impressive manner has often led to 
deflections from the precise truth. The flare for express¬ 
ing ideas in a telling way has frequently made writers 
sacrifice truth for an epigram. Macaulay is the worst, 
though a brilliant, offender in this respect. But it is sur¬ 
prising that certain modern historians lay a premium on 
an attractive and interesting narration. Bishop Creighton, 
for instance, warns the historical worker against the cult 
of impartiality which would develop dullness and para¬ 
lyse, the judgement. G. M. Trevelyan, too, pleads for an 
entertaining pattern of narration. But it has to be 
contended that lucidity and an attractive presentation are 
possible to be achieved without sacrificing accuracy. 

On the whole, it cannot be too strongly urged that 
the primary object of all historical research and investi¬ 
gation is to arrive at the truth on the basis of well-authenti¬ 
cated and accurately presented facts and that the function 
of the historian is that of a judge rather than that of an 
advocate. 

Our progress of historical research, in the medieval 
period of Indian history, too has been considerable in 
respect of output. One wishes that the quality of the 
work done is equally commendable. Juvenile attempts 
have been many. The insistence upon research qualifica¬ 
tions for appointment in colleges and universities has 
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quickened the pace of research. But the products are not 
always up to the mark. Superficiality and dubious 
attempts at originality characterise the works of many 
ambitious aspirants. A flare for propounding startling 
theories is also noticeable in many cases. 

Nor has the standard of reviews remained high. It is 
unfortunate that in numerous instances personal or sec¬ 
tional considerations are responsible for interested reviews 
of books. Indiscriminate praise and failure to draw 
attention to the glaring defects is not an uncommon 
feature. At the same time, malicious condemnations and 
exaggerations of minor defects, actuated by personal or 
sectional animosities are noticeable occasionally. In fact, 
legitimate appreciation, no less than a meticulously high 
standard of judicious criticism, is an essential requisite of 
the progress of research on sound lines. 

Many more monographs on the history of the various 
dynasties have yet to appear before a comprehensive 
history of the different regions can be undertaken. India 
being a vast country, her history cannot be adequately 
reconstructed without intensive studies of each region. 
Thus, in respect of the period with which we are concerned 
here, much remains to be done, though some spade work 
has been already accomplished. But since the publication 
of the early works, fresh light has been thrown on various 
questions by inscriptions published since then; in some 
cases literary works pertaining to the periods of study 
have been translated and made available for use. In fact 
it is necessary to have the older works brought up-to-date 
in the light of new data. Thus, for example, the histories 
of the Kalachuris, the Chandellas, the Paramaras in res¬ 
pect of North India, the histories of the later Chalukyas, 
the Yadavas, the Kakatiyas, the Hoysalas and the Eastern 
Chalukyas regarding the Deccan and those of the later 
Pandyas and of Kerala after Cheramanperumal are all 
units of study demanding intensive treatises based on all 
the available materials. 
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During the period ranging from about the middle of the 
14th down to the 17th century the dominant power of the 
south was that of Vijayanagar. It is true that after Sewell 
discovered early this century the Forgotten Empire of Vija¬ 
yanagar, a considerable amoimt of reconstruction of its 
history has been accomplished. Nevertheless there are 
still several sections of its history awaiting clarification and 
further investigation. This is particularly so of the later 
history of Vijayanagar after the battle of Rakshas-tangdi. 
This later history of Vijayanagar is closely connected with 
the fortimes of the Nayaks of Madurai, Tanjore, Vellore, 
Ginji and Ikkeri. 

Intensive studies of these dynasties have to be recon¬ 
structed on the entire body of material now available from 
epigraphy, literature, archaeology and foreign accounts. 
One cannot too strongly urge the great need of effective 
collaboration and co-ordination of the various departments 
of research like those of Languages, Archaeology and 
Epigraphy. At present when specialisation has become 
the order of the day there is a danger of isolated and dis¬ 
cordant effort at the search for truth. But specialisation, 
far from excluding the co-operation of related subjects of 
study, demands it as an indispensable condition of the 
advancement of knowledge. “ Academic life ” observes 
Alfred Kazin, “ thrives on co-operative specialisation, on 
a body of scholars who not only respond to one another 
but all who need each other.” 

Equally important is the need for collaboration on the 
part of the various universities in the matter of research. 
There is always a primci facie case for researches on local 
history being undertaken by universities which are situ¬ 
ated within oi near the regions concerned. A proper 
understanding of the realien, the psychological back¬ 
ground and the literary source can be best assessed and 
studied by persons of the locality, though care has to be 
taken to see that no deflection occurs from the legitimate 
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path of the historian through either the desire to gild the 
lily or to surrender one’s judgement to partisan outlook. 

But it is not always wise to coniine rigidly the scope 
of universities. Either universities situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the regions concerned or in certain cases even 
distant imiversities can provide for historical researches 
pertaining to regions removed from their own, provided 
the required equipment is available. In fact, studies from 
disinterested quarters have a distinct value of their own. 
They serve as correctives to jingoism or coloured views of 
local writers. The foreign writers, too, have to guard 
themselves against" hyper-critical judgements without a 
proper understanding of the contexts or undue adulations 
actuated by a patronising attitude of cultural sympathy. 
For instance, the views of, earlier western writers on the 
role of the Aryan languages and institutions in relation to 
the pre-Aryan counterparts have had to be revised. 

However, though the freedom of scope in respect of 
research is not to be restricted, care has to be taken that 
there does not occur unnecessary duplication. A central 
organisation which maintains record of the work done by 
the various universities, as well as the work that still 
remains to be attempted, will serve a useful purpose. What 
the London University has attempted in this direction in 
respect of the modern period of Indian history is highly 
commendable. Regarding the other periods, an organisa¬ 
tion like the Indian History Congress may undertake this 
responsibility with great advantage. 

Another respect in which a strong lead may be given 
is to make a change in the scope of historical investigation. 
Emphasis has been for long laid almost exclusively on 
political history. History has meant very largely that of 
kings and queens, wars and treaties. This has accounted 
for a lop-sided view of, and also a distaste for, history. It 
is now being realised on all hands that the more important 
aspect of history is that relating to the people and their 
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everyday life. The history of society, religion, art, litera¬ 
ture and culture should constitute the fundamental basis 
of investigation. It is by no means suggested that political 
history is to be neglected; political history still forms the 
pivot; for without the political and chronological frame¬ 
work, all other aspects of history will tend to become 
vague and meaningless. 

It is, however, undeniable that the writing of social 
history in a systematic and scientific manner is beset with 
certain inherent difficulties. Our sources of information 
are often meagre; the lack of historic sense on the part of 
our ancestors is primarily responsible for this. Moreover, 
social and cultural history is invariably devoid of epoch- 
making or clearly assignable dates. Consequently vague 
generalisations appear. The temptation to apply the 
known facts of one age to all the succeeding ages indiscri¬ 
minately is common. This danger of what is called ‘his¬ 
torical averaging’ leads to inaccurate pictures of certain 
ages. Care has to be taken to avoid this error. 

At the same time it is undeniable that in respect of 
everyday life, food, dress, customs and habits there is a 
remarkable continuity. It is rarely that wa come across 
events of a definite date which have changed the even 
tenor of life. Nevertheless, until there is adequate evi¬ 
dence, epigraphic or literary, regarding the continuance of 
specific factors of social life, generalisations would be 
unwarranted. 

A little different is the position in respect of the 
history of art or religion which also figure under social 
history. Though the traditions of the previous age in these 
spheres, too, have invariably continued during the succeed¬ 
ing periods there are occasionally specific events which 
have modified them. Often the changes are associated 
with particular leaders or groups. Changes in respect of 
styles of ai chitecture, sculpture, painting or iconography 
can sometimes be assigned to definite dates or periods. 
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Not infrequently the person or persons responsible for the 
introduction of the styles are also ascertainable. 

In respect of religious condition, the position is posi¬ 
tively better. The ideas emphasised by the teachers or 
leaders of thought are known. During the period with 
which we are concerned here the leaders of the Bhakti 
movement had impressed their personalities on their and 
future ages, too. The Bhakti movement which revelled 
in the concept of sincere devotion to God has had a 
remarkable continuity. Traceable perhaps to basic ideas 
developed by the Bhagavata Purana, it had its full-blown 
bloom at the hands of the Alvars and Nayanmars of the 
South. 

At their hands religion threw off the ‘ gorgeous dra¬ 
peries of dialectic and the sack-cloth and ashes of pessi¬ 
mistic introspection’ and became a simple and poignant 
human experience. These Nayanmars and Alvars were 
god-intoxicated people who transmitted their divine 
infatuation to millions of their contemporaries. Some of 
them were highly gifted singers and have left behind ‘ an 
imperishable legacy of devotional poetry which has never 
been surpassed during the whole course of human history ’. 

The Bhakti cult soon moved the spirit of devotees in 
the Deccan and North India. About a.d. 1150 Nimbaraka 
founded a new school in Andhradesa stressing the devotion 
and attachment of Sri Krishna and Radha. Ramananda, 
supposed to have belonged to Allahabad, also emphasised 
the value of sincere devotion and ridiculed all social con¬ 
ventions including the institution of caste. Ramananda’s 
disciples belonged to all castes, the greatest of them being 
Kabir. Kabir, ‘ perhaps the greatest of the Indian mystics 
was a true saint who aimed at the reconciliation of Hindus 
and Muslims. He described himself as the child of Allah 
and Rama, and the Hindus and Muslims as “ pots of the 
same clay ”. His great disciple was Nanak who also laid 
Stress on practical morality and condemned hypocrisy and 
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worldliness. Attempting to harmonise the toets of Hin¬ 
duism and Islam, he founded the Sikh religion. 

Another product of the Bhakti cult was Vallabha 
(a.d. 1479-1531) of the Andhradesa, who preached devo¬ 
tion to Krishna and inculcated detachment from worldly 
pleasures. Some of his followers later sanctioned the 
enjoyment of cardinal pleasures in the name of God; but 
this represented a perversion of his teachings. Chaitanya 
f 1485-1534) his contemporary, laid supreme emphasis on 
love, purity of life and devotion to Krishna. He too con¬ 
demned ceremonials and the institution of caste. Haridas, 
v/ho lived in the close of the 16th century and early 17th 
century, was influenced by the teachings of Chaitanya. In 
fact, Thayumanavar and, still later, Ramalingaswamigal 
are also products of the Bhakti movement, which, therefore 
transcends our delimitation of the periods of Indian 
history. 

A familiar subject of investigation is whether the 
Bhakti movement was influenced by the Islamic tenet of 
monotheism. There is little doubt that in the later medie¬ 
val period when the principal ideas of both the religions 
were attempted to be harmonised by leaders like Kabir, 
Chaitanya or Nanak, Islamic thought exercised its share of 
influence. But it is hardly justifiable to claim that the 
Bhakti movement in its initial stage as imder the Alvars 
and the Nayanmars had any trace of the Islamic influence. 
Intensity of emotional appeal and dislike of external forms 
and ceremonies are the results of introspection rather 
than of external influences. 

It is during the medieval period that there appeared 
the great spiritual thinkers of Hinduism, namely, Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwa. It is no matter of chance coin¬ 
cidence that all the three of them hailed from the South, 
for it was here that the spiritual ferment rose to a spear¬ 
head during that age. In fact one of the Vedantins before 
the time of Sankara bore the name Dravidacharya, which 
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Is indicative oi his Southern origin. The distinctive 
doctrines propounded by Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa. 
namely, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita. were follow¬ 
ed by their respective adherents, but the contributions 
- made by them to Hindu thought and the elB^ects of their 
teachings fall as much under the realm of history as under 
philosophy. Ramanuja, in particular, was more than a 
philosopher; he was a social reformer, for he felt the 
supreme need of transgressing the limits of the traditional 
caste system in appealing to and winning followers. The 
social effects of their teachings have to be fully analysed 
and correctly assessed. The exact date of Sankara is .still 
an unsettled question. 

Thus the problems awaiting further investigation are 
many and varied. It is hoped that scholars assembled 
here and others who have devoted themselves to research 
would enthusiastically concentrate on subjects suited to 
their tastes, equipment and training and enlarge our 
knowledge about them. 
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On Aytam 


C. R. SANKARAN. 

[Abstract :—My work on aytam has been evaluated 
by Professor F. B. J. Kuiper (Leiden) within the tisual 
empirical frame of reference. But a derivation of aytam 
from dy can now be considered in the light of sutra 330 
of coUatikaram in Tolkappiyam. Such a derivation lends 
support to the generalised aj/tam-phenomenon which is 
the minimum (threshold) duration for the perception of 
speech. This can also be further extended to speech- 
production as well]. 

Professor F. B. J. Kuiper has referred to my work on 
the aytam phenomenon in the following two periodicals: 

In Lingua (Amsterdam) 7, 1. November, p. 99, he says 
“From 1941 onwards Professor Sankaran has in a long 
and still continuing series of articles in the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute (BDCRI) developed 
his theory about an alpha-phoneme which is supposed to 
be the linguistic representative of Dedekind’s mathemati¬ 
cal ‘cut’ and to constitute the critical point in the flux 
of speech where the consonant ends ^d the vowel begins 
(or vice versa). Although sometimes an attempt was 
made to interpret this phoneme physically as a deflnite 
energy that makes possible a gradual transition between 
vowel and consonant (e.g. VI, 1944, p. 89), a complication 
arose from the fact that the ‘cut’ corresponds to no 
interval in time (XII, 1951, p. 246). In fact, the alpha- 
phoneme, being ‘ purely imaginary in the strict mathema¬ 
tical sense’ does not correspond ‘to any real fact of 
nature’ (VIII, 1947, p. 90, n. 12). It is true, the author 
modestly characterized his own long-range work as being 
more an attempt to outline a programme than a theory 
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(XII, 1951, p. 228 n) an attempt at the discovery of basic 
theoretical laws governed by two principles (even as it 
was to Einstein) ’ (p. 240). It cannot be doubted, how¬ 
ever, that such consequences of this theory as the possible 
necessity of a ‘re-examination of all our intuitions about 
time’ (XII, p. 233), and the concept of the consonant- 
vowel configuration as being ‘ an infinite series of four¬ 
dimensional acoustico-articulatory events (to which no 
actual events, as we can think of, correspond) * (ibid. 
p. 226) lie outside the scope of linguistic research proper. 
Since his book on ‘ Phonemics of Old Tamil * moves on 
quite the same lines, a critical discussion from a linguistic 
point of view is likely to miss the author’s point (as he 
complains of others having missed it, BDCRI, XII, p. 239 f., 
p. 412 f.). Still a reviewer in a linguistic periodical is 
bound to confine himseK to the strictly linguistic aspects 
of the problems discussed in this work.” 

With this preamble, Professor F. B. J. Kuiper proceeds 
to assess my work “ Phonemics of Old Tamil ” (Deccan 
College Monograph series No. 7, Poona 1951) in Linguaj 
Volume VII, 1 November, 1957, pp. 99-102. 

2. Again in Indo-Iranian Journal^ Volume II, 1958, 
<Mouton and Co., the Hague, Netherlands), in his paper 
“ Two problems of Old Tamil Phonology. 1. The old Tamil 
Ay tarn (with an appendix by K. Zvelebil, p. 191) ” Pro¬ 
fessor F. B. J. Kuiper has said, “In 1941 Professor 
C. R. Sankaran for the first time considered the possibility 
that the old Tamil Phoneme aytam might represent a 
linguistic form of the Dedekind ‘ cut ’ or ‘ gap ’ and consti¬ 
tute the imaginary point in the flux of speech where the 
vowel ends and the consonant begins (See Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute 2, p. 343 ff.). Essen¬ 
tially the same view, which he has since discussed in a 
long series of articles, he still defends in his book on 
Phonemics of Old Tamil (Poona, 1951), where the aytam 
and the other two ‘ non-autonomous phonemes * (cai> 
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pe}uttu) of the old Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam are charac¬ 
terized as * non-linear *. Although this theory is mahily 
concerned with problems of a decidedly non-linguistic 
character and although there are no indications to show 
that the author of the Tolkappiyam knew of any such 
distinctions as ‘non-linear’ versus ‘linear* which San- 
karan reads into the old Sutras, the latter’s studies have 
been indirectly useful in that they remind us of how little 
1& known about the real nature of the aytam. Therefore 
an attempt to determine more exactly its nature would 
seem justified in the present state of these studies.” 

3. It is true that very “ little is known about the real 
nature of the aytam ” and “ therefore, an attempt to deter¬ 
mine more exactly its nature would seem justified ” in the 
present state of our studies. Precisely it is the nature of 
aytam. I propose now to discuss briefly here from yet 
another tell-tale sutra in Tolkappiyam which had never 
been taken into account so far. I am indebted to Rao Sahib 
K. Kothandapani Pillai who drew my attention to this 
tell-tale sutra 

Oytal dytal nilattul cday 

Avayin ndnkum ullatau nunukkam. 

(Tolkappiyam—collatikaram, uriiyal Sutra, 330) with an 
English commentary by P. S. Subrahmany Sastri, Anna- 
malai University Tamil Series No. 9, 1945, p. 227. 

4. From this sutra, we get a clue to a suggestive deri¬ 
vation of aytam from ay which connotes the concept of 
ullatan nuijukkam. Could it not be possible that Tolkap- 
piyar himself had shown us so creatively with his rare 
genius the way of conceiving the aytam as the “ intelligi¬ 
bility threshold point in perception ” as in my generalised 
aytam-phenomenon theory ? I draw attention here to my 
own statement made on page 39 of my Kionanics of Old 
Tamil:— It is also possible to consider our problems as 
one of 'discontinuous*'tiansformations .... where 
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the property of existence and non-existence alone matter 
Here the alpha-phonoids — the generalised ay tarn-pheno¬ 
mena — as we traverse from one ‘ point-event ’ to another 
in the speech continuum of any consonant-vowel configu¬ 
ration are the discontinuities. The recognition of aytam 
as ullatan nunukkam by Tolkappiyar himself may very 
well fit in as the right basis for such a generalisation. The 
next sentence on the same page in my Monograph, I may 
point out, is also pregnant in this light — “We are thus 
deviously led once again to the threshold of the philoso¬ 
phical enquiry concerning the ultimate ‘ discontinuity ’ or 
‘ continuity ’ in Nature.” It is of interest to note that 
Professor C. T. K. Chari in his able paper “ Is time 
Matrizable ? ” (Transactions of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, 1951, 140 fn. 40) has so generously referred to 
this very sentence of mine. It is important to remember 
too here that my another associate Dr. P, C. Ganesh- 
sundaram in his paper “ The Structure of Speech-sounds ” 
in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 
17, 1955-56, p. 120. fn. 16, refers also to my observation 
“ Now each ‘ event * constitutes a type of regularity in a 
deeper sense of the term, which is ultimate and non- 
causal ” (C. R. Sankaran, A Note on the Epistemological 
significance of the Alpha-Phoneme and the Alpha-Phonoid 
theories, BDCRI Vol. 14, p. 120). 

It is only from the recognition of what has been tradi¬ 
tionally known as the dytam-phenomenon in Old Tamil, a 
generalisation has been made in defining a Dedekind 
‘ cut ’ in any speech-continuum of a consonant-vowel con¬ 
figuration (cf. C. R. Sankaran, On Defining the Alpha- 
Phoneme, Current Science, January, 1944, 1, 11-12). 

I am Indicating now a way also of measuring the alpha- 
phonoid from the method of orthogonal polynomial fitting 
which my associate Dr. B. Chaitanya Deva has applied 
in his analysis of speech-oscillograms, C. R. Sankaran and 
B. Chaitanya Deva, Phonetic Studies in the Dravidian 
(Telugu), Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Insti- 
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tute (in press) ; B. Chaitanya Deva, Psycho-physics of 
Speech-Melody IV Zeitschrift fur Phonetik (in press) ; 
C. R. Sankaran, The Alpha-Phonoid Theory and Speech- 
Structure. Zeitschrift fur Phonetik (cf. especially foot¬ 
note 9, in press). 

5. Now it is clear that section 10 of my Monograph 
(p. 22) giving the etymology of the word ay tarn has to 
be entirely scratched in the light of the new derivation of 
aytam suggested here. I mean to say that aytam is to be 
derived from ay rather than from asritam. 

6. In my paper “A Philosophical Analysis of the 
Aipha-Phoneme Theory in relation to the Problem of 
Speech Structure” (BDCRI 14, 1952, p. 91), I had said 
“ I may claim as the representative of both Tolkappiyar 
and Bhart^i’hari ”. I believe that claim, in a way, can find 
substantiation in my generalisation of the aytam-pheno- 
menon. But I had said in the very next sentence, “ Per¬ 
haps more correctly speaking, I extend Tolkappiyar’s 
empirical conception being more true to Bhartrhari’s 
tradition ”. Now I would have this sentence too completely 
wiped out in the light of Sutra 330 of collatikaram dis¬ 
cussed above. For, I now think that the very large con¬ 
cession I had then made to the prevalent view that 
Tolkappiyam was only an ancient grammar within a 
strictly empirical frame of reference, is quite unwarranted. 
I would rather say that even as it was given to Bhartrhari 
to bring in to greater relief the meta-linguistic, ‘ symbolic ’ 
thinking, hidden mostly, in Panini (BDCRI, loc., cit., 
p. 99), so to me is also given the same great privilege of 
bringing into ‘ open ’ as it were, the non-phenomenological 
inner side of Tolkappiyam with reference to the aytam- 
phenomenon. To adapt the language of C. W. Leadbeater 
as applied to the esoteric side of Christianity (C. W. Lead¬ 
beater, “Theosophy and Christianity”, Chapter II in 
“Some glimpses of Occultism”, p. 35), one would prefer 
to say that the question as to the existence of an esoteric 
side both in Paiiiim and Tolkappiyam is not one of senti- 
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ment, but of fact; and that it is useless fot* those who dp 
not wish to believe it to clamour against the plain and 
obvious meaning of the tell-tale and the telling document, 
so to say, which is undoubtedly the sutra 330 of the collati- 
karam in Tolkappiyam. This sutra gives a clue through 
the phrase ullatanuijukkam to “the (ultra) elementary 
constituent of perception extending in the time-series over 
what may be called a duration, which since it is sui generis 
cannot be defined in terms of anything else ” (See op., cit.. 
BDCRI 14, 1952, p. 94). 

For ullatu can be effectively translated in Dr. B. Chai- 
tanya Deva’s language as “Existence (which) is a direct 
immediate relation that IS” (B. Chaitanya Deva, “An 
Examination of the Nature of Structure” (Addendum to 
the Structure in Speech in Nachrichtentechnische Fach- 
berichte, Information Theory, N. T. F. Band 3, p. 71). I 
may say also in conclusion here that I am suggesting the 
extension of the alpha-phonoid (the generalised ay tarn- 
phenomenon concept) to speech-production as well in my 
latest paper, “ A Note on a Biolinguistical approach to 
Measuring the Alpha-Phonoid from the point of view of 
speech-production” which is to appear in Zeitschrift fur 
Phonetik. It is hardly necessary for me to say that both 
Panini (See my paper, Accentual Variation in relation to 
Semantic Variation, The Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras-9, 1935, pp. 317-318; 10, 1936, p. 53) and Tolkap- 
piyar in their outer work were strictly confined to the 
rigorous empirical frame of reference, operating on the 
spoken language of their respective times. 

cf. Valakkum ceyyulum dyiru miitalin 
eluttum collum porulum nati 

(Tolkappiyam. Eluttatikaram. Published by the South 
India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Tinne- 
velly-Madras, 1933, p. 12). It is again .Rao Sahib Kothanda- 
pani Pillai, who drew my attention to these pregnant lines. 



A Comparative Study of Tamil 
and Nagari Alphabets 

DR. S. SHANKAR RAJU NAIDU 

“ Writing (Arts) and numbers (sciences) are like the 
two eyes of living beings says Tiruvalluvar in his world 
famous Tamil classic ‘ Tirukkural Saint Tiruvalluvar 
‘ is said to have been' one of the greatest of poets and 
philosophers who lived about the 1st century A.D/ ^ This 
indicates how writing in Tamil had already become in his 
time an indispensable feature for human well-being. 

Tolkappiam is the earliest Tamil work extant at pre¬ 
sent ; it is a grammar compiled by Tolkappiar who probably 
lived in the 4th Century B.C.® It is clearly a work based 
on the works of earlier Tamil grammarians among 
whom (i) Ahattiar, (ii) Author of ‘Seyittiam’, (iii) 
Author of ‘ Seyalmurai(iv) Mayechchurar, (v) Perun- 
kakkai Pattiniyar, (vi) Palhayanar, (vii) Natrattanar, 
(viii) Avinayar, and (ix) Vaipiyar ^ are worth mentioning. 
Tolkappiam has given only the essential elements of (a) 
Ezhuttu (script), (b) Choi (word), and (c) Porul (mat¬ 
ter), i.e., phonology, morphology and semantics respec¬ 
tively as found in the earlier works. It is unfortunate that 
none of the earlier works is now available. 

1 Kural No. 392 in ‘ Tirukkural 

2 Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Madras, in his foreword to ‘Tirukkural’ in Hindi — Madras Univer¬ 
sity Publication, 1958. 

3 Article No. I in ‘Kala Araichi’ by Dr. M. Rajamanikkam and 
‘Tamil Studies’ by M.,Srinivasa Iyengar p. 8. 

4 ' Kala Araichi ’ — P. 7. 

5 
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Tolkappiam states that as listed by earlier gramma¬ 
rians— 

(1) There are 30 alphabetical characters in Tamil 

beginning from ‘ a ’ (^) to n (sjr) alveolar 

(Sutra No. 1 ), (excluding ayudam o% — 

Sutra No. 2 ). 

( 2 ) Among them a, i, u, e and o (^, Si, a-, er, 9 ) 

are short vowels (Sutra No. 3). 

(3) a:, i:, u;, e:, ai, 0 :, au (<^, ff, m, 9 , 9 ot) 

are long vowels (Sutra No. 4). 

(4) k, c, t, t, p, r («, L, u, fD) are hard 

consonants {e^wQeoQ^^^) (Voiceless surds). 

(5) ng, nj, n, n, m, n (/bj, otw, jb, ld, ear) are nasals 

(QinsuQsucj^^^) (Sutra No. 20). 

( 6 ) y, r, 1, V, 1, z (lu, ir, so, eu, err, y^) are semi vowels 
(® 6 ®L. €T(Lp^^) (Sutra No. 21). 

It is surprising that this alphabetical system con¬ 
tinued unchanged for centuries and was repeated in Nan- 
nool, a classical grammar of about the 12th Century A.D. 
Medeavial Tamil grammars like Veerasoliam etc. have also 
followed the same system, which proves the self-sufficiency 
of these alphabets to the needs of Tamil language. 


The Nagari alphabet as has been well illustrated by a 
^eat many Oriental and Occidental scholars, has its roots 
in the Brahmi alphabet of the Ashoka and pre-Ashoka 
period. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Gauri Shankar Hirachand 
Ojha, Pt. Keshavdeo Mishra, Dr. Dhirendra Varma and 
others have established that the origin of the Nagari charac- 

alphabet. It is needless to 
oX L fr here, but I shall draw attention 

y to the fact that this system again has not had any 
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marked change in its phonetic values and remains as they 
are in to-day’s Hindi, i.e.— 

Vowels: 

ST, an, t, art, (^, ar:) Total — 12. 

Consonants: 

¥ n n ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 3f 

Z 3 5 ^ DI 

• ^ n ?; g 

q cp g g g 

(Semi Vowels and 
Sibilants and *h’) 
Total — 8. 

Here it is worth mentioning that all indigenous Indian 
alphabets other than Tamil have taken to this order of 
the Brahmi, though a few with minor changes, e.g. 
Asami has the long and short ‘ e ’; Marathi has no ng 
and nj and ^ ) ; Oriya surprisingly enough has a sepa¬ 
rate alphabet for ‘n’ (sor) alveolar, as distinguished from 
n (/s) dental, (1) (ot) and (/d) (i;*) too ; Panjabi has no 
dha ( S’ ), S ( q ) and has ‘ z ’ ( ? ) ; while Urdu and 
Kashmiri follow the Persio-Arabic systems. 

The other three Dravidian languages also have adopt¬ 
ed the phonological alphabetical system of Brahmi. Their 
chief features are : — 

In Telugu we find the short and long e and o 
( ST and ^ ) ; hard r(/D)»2(yj) although not in 
actual use now, and 1 ( ot ) ; Kannada contains the short 
and long e and o, and J ( or ) and Malayalam has both 
the short and long e and o and separate alphabets for 
\ (err ((d) and z (y)). 


(Five Vargas) 
Total — 25. 
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Thus broadly speaking, we find only two systems of 
indigenous Indian alphabets, one being the Tamil and all 
the others following more or less the Brahmi system of 
alphabetical arrangements. The most important difference 
between the two is that Tamil has only the surds of the 
series of k, c, t, t and p, while the other languages have 
their voiced and aspirated forms also. Another main fea¬ 
ture is that Tamil is completely destitute of sibilants, i.e. 
S, S and S (^, and ^). 


To trace the origin and development of these two 
alphabetical systems, it is not safe to depend only on the 
available inscriptions, especially because they are either 
not yet completely deciphered or are available only from 
774 A.D. in the case of Tamil.® One has to depend to a 
very great extent on the material that is available from 
works on grammar, like those by Tolkappiar and Panini. 

After a thorough study of all the Indian alphabets 
that were available to Dr. Caldwell, he states— 

I 

“On the whole the question of the origination of 
the Indian written characters—that is, the question 
whether Ashoka's characters were derived from Dravi- 
dian or the Dravjdian from Ashoka’s—does not yet 
appear to me to bp conclusively settled.” ® 


By Dravidian, he means the ancient Tamil characters. 
It must be remembered here that he had before him only 
Nannool of the 12th century, as he does not appear to have 
read Tolkappiam, nor had he the advantages of the exca¬ 
vations of Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa and the archeo¬ 
logical researches of Father H. Heras, Sir John Marshal and 
others.’^ These later researches were made known to the 
world only from 1923. Mr. Ellis is of the opinion that 
‘Tamils were acquainted with the art of writing much before 


p. 


B ‘ Comparative Grammar 'of Dravidian 
127, 3rd Edition, Madras University, 1956. 
6. Ibid, p. 128. 


Languages • •- Dr. Caldwell, 


1 Ibid., p. 128. 
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the immigration of Aryans into the Tamil country *.* 
Mr. Edward Thomas also agrees, though partially, and 
says that “ the earliest characters in which Sanskrit or the 
Prakrits were expressed — that is, the characters used in 

Ashoka’s edicts — to have had a Dravidian origin. 

and that the principal change effected when the ‘normal 
Dravidian alphabet ’ was converted into the ‘ Prakrit or 
Lat alphabet consisted in the system of means adopted 
for the expression of the aspirants.” ® 

Dr. Burnell, a scholar of repute in Palaeography, after 
a considerable effort to trace the origin of the Tamil charac¬ 
ter and its relationship with the Brahmi, categorically 
states, “ The ultimate origin of Vattezhuttu (which is 
recognized as an ancient form of Tamil script) is again a 

difficult problem in Indian Palaeography.It is 

impossible to suppose that the Vattezhuttu is derived from 
the S. Ashoka character, even if the conclusive argument 
of the dissimilarity between the phonetic values of many 
of the corresponding letters be neglected.”^® He continues: 
“ Again the S. Ashoka character would have furnished a 
more complete representation of the Tamil phonetic sys¬ 
tem that either -the Vattezhuttu or the modern (Grantha) 
Tamil alphabet does ; it must, therefore, follow that the 
alphabet was formed and settled before the Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians came to South India or we should find as accurate 
a representation as they effected for Telugu and Kana- 
rese 


Mr. E. Thomas believes that the Ashoka alphabets 
have their roots in the Dravidian, and slates in the 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, V. pp. 420-3 
as follows:— 

“ The Aryans invented no alphabet of their own for 
their special form of human speech, but were in all 


8 Ibid., p. 125. 

8 Ibid., p. 126. 

10 ‘ South Indian Paleaography Dr. Burnell, p 49 

11 Ibid., p. 49. 
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their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom 
they settled for their instruction in the Science of 
Writing.” ^ 


Between the Brahmi from which Hindi and other 
North Indian alphabets jare derived and Tamil, there is a 
lacuna in this field of research which has still to be filled. 


I would like to pose a few problems here and stimu¬ 
late the minds of those interested in this subject. It is 
essential however to discard preconceived notio n^ and 
subjective prejudices if we are to arrive at the truth. One 
Hindi scholar for instance, begins his essay by saying that 
‘ the characters of Nagari have very little relationship with 
the South Indian languages and their scripts Mr. T. N. 
Subramaniam takes for granted that ^ the Brahmi is the 
root of all the scripts of India,’^^ but later questions as-to- 
why the earlier forms of the Brahmi character of the 
period of Ashoka are not available to us. He concludes by 
saying that there ought to have been other scripts earlier 
to the Brahmi script and that they might have become 
extinct due to ‘ some reason or the other ’. He also states 
that the Brahmi was not originally invented for Sanskrit 
or Prakrit, implying that Brahmi might have been evolved 
to fulfil the needs perhaps of Tamil. He asserts that Tamil 
alone contains the basic quality which could have given 
rise to the Brahmi characters, basing his conclusion on 
the materials obtained from the excavations of Mohen-jo- 
daro and Harappa.^® He finally says that no definite 
statement can be made about the origin of the Brahmi.*® 
About South India he believes that some script must have 
been prevalent there before the advent of the Brahmi in 
the 3rd Century B.C., which in turn ousted the then exist¬ 
ing script. With all the evidence available in Tolkappiam, 
and the fact that the system described there is in use even 


s ‘S. I. PaleaograJhT"'''p 4 - 

13 Nagri Ank aur Akshar’ by Ojha and r> 99 

“ T«»a Ezhuttuktaf'.Tiw ■ ■ 

Ibid., p. 105. 
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today in Tamilnad, it seems strange that such conclusions 
should be arrived at by scholars. 

Let us try to arrive at definite conclusions basing them 
on known facts: 

(1) Looking at all the alphabetical systems so far 
adopted in India and outside, we do find a remarkable 
resemblance between the Tamil and the Nagari or the 
Brahmi from the phonological point of view. Both have 
the same order of vowels and consonants— 

Vowels : a, a:, i, i:, u, u:, e, (e:), ai, o (o:), and 
au. 

Consonants : k (k^ g, g^) ng; c (c^ j, j^) nj 

t (f, 4 , (J*') ij; t (t^ d, d*^) n; p (p^ 

b, b*') m; y, r, 1, v. 

This surprising similarity leads us to the inescapable con¬ 
clusion that the two systems could not have had absolutely 
independent origin and development. One must have 
either developed from the other or both must have evolved 
from a common and more ancient system. 

(2) Hindi and all the North Indian Languages belong 
to the Indo-European family of languages, and have been 
classified as Indo-Aryan group of languages. It is only in 
the writing system of this Indo-Aryan group of languages, 
all of which have adopted the Brahmi, that we do not 
FIND the two cardinal sounds ‘ f ’ and ‘ z ’ or the script for 
them, while they find a place in all the other scripts of the 
languages of Indo-European group of languages. In 
(Arabic, Persian) Urdu, for example, we have *Zoe*, 
* Zwad ^ ‘ Ze ’ and ‘ Zal» for z and ‘ fe ’ for f. These two 
characters are not found in Tamil as well. 

(3) In all the alphabets other than Tamil and those 
derived from Brahmi, we find only two nasals ‘ n * and * m 
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e.g., in Arabic Persian and Urdu ‘noon* and ‘meem’ 
only, but in Tamil alone we find six nasals ng, nj, u, n, m 
and n (jej, cjor, jb, sot). In Brahmi we find one less 
than Tamil but three more than all the others. This feature 
shows the intimate relationship between these two systems. 
We have naturally to pose two questions as to (i) why it 
is that f and z are not found both in Tamil and Brahmi 
and also as to (ii) why it is that these two systems alone 
have as many as six and five nasals respectively whereas 
all the other alphabets of the world have only two. We 
should also think about the significance of the two nasals 
n and n, one dental and the other alveolar being in Tamil 
right from the pre-Tolkappiyam era, though their phonetic 
value is close to each other. 

(4) Brahmi has k, k^, g, and g’* i.e., the basic surd ‘ k ’ 
which is a velar stop, is aspirated, voiced and again 
aspirated. So also have c, t, t and p. This system has 
invariably been adopted by all those characters which 
have come after the Brahmi. Not only Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam have followed this developed system but 
Grantha Tamil script also have adopted all these forms. 
It is only in Tamil that we do not find the symbols for 
aspirated or voiced sounds. Why is it so right from the 
pve-Tolkappiyam period ? 

Tamils have certainly evolved very significant rules 
by which the same symbol for a surd represents a voiceless 
sound in the initial position, an aspirated voiceless sound 
if preceded by another surd, a voiced sound if preceded 
by a nasal, a sibilant sound if preceded by a semivowel, 
the script remaining the same. As in English, aspiration 
has never been phonemic in Tamil unlike in Hindi, 
Sanskrit, etc. 

Whether in the field of linguistics or in any field 
of natural science, development has necessarily to be from 
the simple to the complex and never the other way round. 
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It appears to be natural that a simple system of alphabet 
should have given rise to a more elaborate system. The 
Brahmi and in turn the Nagari or Hindi script with their 
more elaborate system, must have evolved from a much 
simpler form. 

(5) It must, however, be observed that the visual 
forms of the alphabets in both the systems have been 
undergoing considerable changes from time to time. The 
changes have been very clearly expounded by scholars of 
both Hindi and Tamil. It may be argued that some earlier 
form might have given rise to both the systems. But it 
must not be overlooked that Tamil has shown no change 
in its phonetic system from the pre-Tolkappiyam period, 
for we have even today the same thirty alphabets in the 
Tamil script. As Tamil is declared to be * the most ancient 
and living language’ of the world, it could be possible that 
its system of writing was also the most ancient. 

(6) The position may therefore be summed up thus: 

(a) Tamil and Brahmi alphabets could not have 
come up to the present form quite independently of each 
other—(Vide No. 1 supra) 

(b) Tamil alphabets could not have been borrow¬ 
ed from the Brahmi, for the natural growth should be from 
the simple to the complex, known to the unknown, simple 
to the elaborate—(Vide No. 4 supra). 

(c) Tamil has been phonetically unchanged right 
from the pre-Tolkappiyam period of the 4th century B.C. 
to the present day and so the argument of a third common 
source is unlikely—(Vide No. 5). 

(d) Thus we are left only with one possibility, 
viz., Brahmi evolving its elaborate system out of the 
simpler alphabetical system of Tamil. This is confirmed 
by their common features, both negative as well as positive 
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(Vide Nos. 2 and 3) i.e., absence of f and z in Brahmi 
and Tamil on one side, and Brahmi possessing five nasals 
out of the six of Tamil, n (ear) alone being left out which 
is not necessary phonemically for the Indo-Aryan languages 
and hence its absence in Brahmi, though phonetically 
here also the difference does exist, e.g., ‘n’ in ‘bandhu’ 
is dental, and in ‘ kannika ’ it is alveolar, but still the same 
script is used when written as and ^t^T. 

Hence the conclusion appears to be that Tamil alphabet 
stands as the root of Nagari and all the other indigenous 
alphabets of India. 


T paper read at the All 

India Oriental Conference held at Bhuvaneshwar in Octo- 

u Sen in the Chair. Here I 

should like to express to him my deep gratitude for his 
support and encouragement, and as one who attended the 
classes conducted by him on ‘ Linguistics^Introduction to 
Indo-European .] 



Tamil Words in Indonesian and 
Malayan Languages 

AUDILAKSHMI ANJANEYULU 

It is well known that ancient India, particularly 
peninsular India, had trade relations with the West as 
well as the East. While the contacts with ancient Rome, 
Greece and other Western countries were limited to trade 
and commerce, those with the Eastern lands, now known 
as Indonesia and Malaya, extended to the spheres of lin¬ 
guistic, cultural and social life. South Indian merchants 
sailed east to make their first contacts with Indonesia, 
China, the Malay peninsula and the eastern archipelago, in 
the early years before the Christian era. The extent of the 
Hindu influence on these far-off lands can be imagined 
from the vivid phrase ‘ India beyond the Ganges ’ applied 
to them by Ptolemy. 

We learn from the accounts of historians that when 
the Indian traders first landed in these countries the local 
inhabitants had just started using metal for making tools 
and utensils. The first Tamils who brought Indian civili¬ 
sation to these places might have prepared the ground for 
the later and more widespread Hindu colonisation under 
the Imperial Cholas. We have the support of Dutch 
historian Winstedt, among others, for the impression that 
the Hindu impact on these lands was not a sudden or a 
violent affair. It was, on the other hand, a slow and 
gradual process. “ A ship or so ”, says Winstedt, “ came 
with monsoon to exchange beads and magic amulets for 

gold, tea, ivory, camphor.Here and there a passenger 

practised magic that proved patent in war or disease. 

Another won regard as a warrior. Some married local 
bndes.” 
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References to the ports from where the South Indian 
merchants sailed for the Eastern lands are provided in the 
Periplus of Erythrian Sea. The three great ports men¬ 
tioned are Kaveripattinam (Puhar), Poduca (Pondi¬ 
cherry) and Sopatna (Sopattinam, later known as Mar- 
kanam). Ptolemy says that another port of departure for 
the sailors of South India lay near the vicinity of Chica- 
cole (Srikakulam) in Andhra. The Chinese pilgrims 
Fahein and I-tsing refer to Tamralipti also as a port from 
where there were direct sailings across the Bay of Bengal. 
There was a direct sea route between Kedah and Naga- 
pattinam. While all the eastern ports of India upto 
Tamralipti contributed to the expansion of trade, the south 
is known to have had the largest share. The route follow¬ 
ed by the sailors seems to have been across the Bay of 
Bengal and along the narrow sea between the Andamans 
and the Nicobar group of islands. 

The earliest Tamils were not content to be mere 
traders. They became settlers also. This can be gauged 
from the names of certain tribes among the Bataks of 
Indonesia which bear a striking similarity to. Tamil names. 

Tj oliya — Coliyan i0(Li6dr 

Palawi — Pallava uaeuoijr. 

Takang — Tekkanam 

( 

Tekkanamuna — Tekkanamunai (Kumari) 

0^«<s soar (]p&jr. 

Pandiya — Pandiya u/rsoort^ujir. 

There is also another tribe called Kalingese said to 
be from Kalinga (east coast of South India). Prof. H. Kern, 
the Dutch scholar, says that the habits of these tribes differ 
considerably from those of the rest of the population. 
These tribes belong to a tribe known as ‘Simberings’ 
which is one of the five main tribes of the Karo-Bataks. 
Many of the Tamil words taken over in the Malayan lan¬ 
guage are also met with in the Karo-Bataks’ language and 
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in their form they are often nearer to the Tamil than the 
Malayan form. 

Evidence regarding the earliest script used in Indo¬ 
nesia lend support to the view that the alphabets of 
‘Farther India ’ are of South Indian origin with a predomi- 
nence of the Pallava influence. A glance at the monu¬ 
ments of art and architecture also shows the presence of 
similar influence in another field. Historians and students 
of architecture see more than a casual resemblance between 
the monolithic rathas of Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram 
constructed in 7th century A.D. by the Pallavas) and the 
ancient Hindu monuments of the East. 

References in ancient Tamil literature throw light on 
the brisk trade carried on between South India and the 
countries under discussion. The author of Pattinappalai 
rnentions among the imports which poured into the Chola 
port, ‘ Kalagattu akkam ’ which is explained as consumer 
goods from Kadaram which place is identified with 
‘ Kedah ’ on the west coast of the Malayan peninsula 
(Kalagam is identified with Ka(jlaram in the geographical 
section of Divakaram, the ancient Tamil lexicon). In 
Silappadikaram (2nd century A.D.) Ilango Adigal refers 
to the fleet of ships entering the Pandyan capital laden 
with silk, sandal and spices when he describes ‘ Kondal ’ 
— the eastern wind. The remnants of these trade ties 
continued till very recently and Dr. K. Ronkel, the Dutch 
philologist, points out that in Malaya there used to be a 
tradition of learning Tamil among the trading community. 

The trade relations flourishing between these coun¬ 
tries received a new impetus under the imperial Cholas. 
During the reigns of Rajaraja and Rajendra Chola the 
Chola empire developed into a great naval power and the 
Sri Vijaya Kingdom was more closely connected with 
South India. Though the Cholas were a Dravidian race 
with Tamil as their mother tongue, they patronised Sans¬ 
krit along with Tamil and used it for inscriptions, and 
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other ceremonial purposes. It is likely that by the time 
of Rajaraja and Rajendra (10th and 11th centuries A.D.) 
the ihfluence of Aryan culture had spread in South India 
along with basic Hindu ideals of kingship. It is not 
improbable that the Cholas had accepted such of the Aryan 
traditions and practices as were not antagonistic to their 
lime-honoured native principles which formed the Dravi- 
dian code of conduct. For instance crossing seas was 
deemed a sin by the ancient Aryans. But it is a matter 
of pride for the Dravidians from time immemorial to 
brave the waves and cross the seas in search of wealth. 
The survivals of Hindu culture and Aryan ritual here are 
not necessarily incompatible with the Dravidian way of 
life spread by the Cholas. But ideas peculiar to the Tamil 
people (sailors, merchants or kings) could have gone only 
through the men of adventure from the south. 

A glance at some of the words which the present 
writer happened to stumble upon in some dictionaries (as 
also in the conversation of some Indonesian friends) will 
show how deep rooted has been the Tamil element in the 
Indonesian vocabulary, and how closely interwoven are the 
strands of Tamil words and ideas into the variegated 
texture of the life and language of the people of the Mala¬ 
yan peninsula and the Indonesian ^archipelago. 

It is natural that when a foreign people come in their 
ships, the first thing that the natives see is the sail of the 
vessel. The word for sail in Indonesian language is 
‘ Kandai ’ which in Tamil means a piece of torn cloth. No 
wonder that a sail looks like a mere piece of cloth. Now 
this word is used not only for the sail, but for the long 
forked pennon hoisted on sailing or merchant vessels. 
The word for a ship is a ‘Kapal’, the same as in Tamil, 
the only difference being (if difference it can be called) 
it is pronounced with a single ‘ p ’. We notice that in the 
Indonesian language the double consonants are rarely 
pronounced as in Indian languages. They are treated like 
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single consonants. The word appears in combinations 
such as ‘ Kapal Asap ’ (Steam ship) Kapal Selam (a sub¬ 
mersible ship or submarine) Kapal terbang (airship i.e., 
aeroplane) where it is used to describe other related 
objects as well. As with other sea-faring nations the idea 
of a ship comes in for emphasis or analogy in conversa¬ 
tions connected with life in general. For instance, ‘ Kapal 
satu nakhoda dua ’ (two captains to one ship) is a pro¬ 
verb which can be applied to two rivals in love, aspirants 
to the same job etc. 

Articles of merchandise also appear in the same form 
as they are found in Tamil, Mutu (also Mutiara and 
Mutia) for pearl, pualam for coral (the Tamil form being 
pavalam), wairam for diamond (Setti-wairam—diamond 
imported by merchants), ‘ Inja ’ for ginger (the Tamil 
word is Inji), Chukku, dried ginger, Kacjalai or Kedalai 
for beans or Bengalgram, ‘ Mangga * or mango, Murungga 
for drumstick—are but a few of the numerous words of 
common occurrence. 

From merchandise we can proceed to shops and 
merchants. While Kadai, Kedai (a and e are often inter¬ 
changeable in Indonesian) meaning a shop is retained in 
the same form, the word for merchant shows a slight 
variation in meaning. Tjeti (Chetti) which is only a caste 
suffix for the trading community in South India is used 
as a generic term in Indonesian meaning-, a merchant, 
trader or a money-lender. In South India also, while a 
man belonging to the community may have the name of 
Kamasami Chetty or Subbiah Chetty, he may not neces¬ 
sarily be a trader or a merchant in the modern economic 
set-up. Sometimes a shop-keeper is referred to by the 
unlettered folk as Chetty, though he may not belong to that 
community by birth. This provides a close parallel to the 
Indonesian usage. 

Gudang meaning a godown is probably from Tamil 
Kidangu (<®i_fwo). Banijan pronounced as Banian is 
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the Tamil Vaniyam. The interchangeability of ‘Ja’ and 
‘ Ya ’ is a common feature in many Indian languages (e.g., 
Jantra—^Yantra ; Jamuna—^Yamuna, etc.). ‘Kuli’ as in 
Tamil is used for unskilled labour, labourer as well as the 
wages paid to him. ‘ Modal ’ (correct form, mudal) in 
Tamil means beginning or the capital invested in any 
enterprise (i.e., money put in at the beginning) has only 
the latter meaning in the Indonesian language. Koot(t)u 
retains the Tamil meaning of Co-operative or any chitfund 
or similar collective enterprise. 

Terms devoting family relationships provide an inte¬ 
resting commentary on social life. They appear in almost 
the same form as in Tamil. ‘ Akak ’ (k at the end of a 
word is not pronounced) for elder sister; ^ Mamak ’ for 
the maternal uncle, ‘ Mami ’ for maternal uncle’s wife, 
has undergone little change in meaning or pronunciation. 
* Tambi ’ however has undergone a semantic change 
worthy of attention. Though it originally meant younger 
brother as in Tamil, it was later used for young man or boy 
and has now acquired the specific meaning of an errand- 
boy. 

Following is an illustrative, not an exhaustive, list of 
words that one may come across in the Indonesian obvi¬ 
ously of Tamil origin appearing either in identical or 
slightly changed in form : — 

Apam — Cooked cake made"^of flour, ^uulo 

Badai — Whirlwind ; storm 6W/r«J)L. 

Belanggu — hand-cuffs 

Benan 

« 

Benara 


Dancing damsel 
Che, Chis — expression for indignation and contempt 

(S^j ^ * 


Besi 

Bisi 


^ Washerman €Jjswr(stro)6ar 
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Chukku — Dried gambier root 

Inja — ginger 

Tjerpu, tcharpu — shoes 

Tjer pelai, Tchir pilai — Mongoose <£fiui5)6hSsrr 

\ 

Gundu — round, ball-like @6wjr(g 

Gurdi — to auger, drill cL —being 

hollow, or become hollow. 

Iddah — time elapsed between any two transactions. 
Now it is confined to the period during which 
widows should not marry. (Cf. Tamil ® 60 )L- = 
interval). 

Kanji — 1. Water in which rice has 
been boiled. 

2. Rice gruel. 

3. Boiled broken rice with water. 

Kattil — bedstead 

Katlum — Bastion, also Ketulum, the corresponding 
Tamil word is Kottalam Qarr^^einb 

Kawal — to watch, and watchman, patrol, guard, of 
keeping guard over a place airewsu 

Makin ber kawal makin kechurian—^the more they 
guarded the more numerous the thefts became. 

Ketumber — coriander; 

Biji ketumber — coriander seed. 

Kedumik — small tuft of hair on man’s head. The 
Tamil word is Kudumi 0 (pLfl. 




7 
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Kolam — pond, reservoir, pool <^€irih 

Kota — fortified place or fort wall (SaunlsnL- 

Kuda —■ horse j 

Kudai — basket; a mat work basket rather roughly 
made used for carrying fish 

Kuil — temple. The Tamil word is Koyil (S«n-uSl€u 

Kulai — hanging down slackly ; swaying 

Kundai — Coiffure of any sort and hair in particular. 
Konde in Javanese cf. Q«/r6wr«nL_ = 
hair-knot. 

Keldai, Kaldai — ass ; donkey «(ip 65 >^ 

Lebai — a section of South Indian Tamil speaking 
Muslims. 60 Ljsj)u 

Lecham, Litchum — a lakh (1,00,000) 

Malai — flower garlands, also Male lditBso 

Manikkam — gem, precious stone, quintessence etc. 

LDir gooflaasil) 

Marikan, Marikar — rich merchant, sometimes used 
as a title 

Matia —a thin cushion quilt for sitting on. Also 
metai. (Cf. metai) 

Mina —fish. Gaja-mina — whale, sea-monster lSsst. 

Mudali, Madali —Drum or some similar musical ins¬ 
trument (only in Sumatra) 

Peti — box, casket. Qutlu). 

Putu — sweet eatable prepared with rice. (Cf. Tamil 
Pit^u) i5lil$ 
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Perisai — shield (Cf. Tamil Parisai) ufieo)^ 

Misa — moustache 

Mutu — pearl (also Mutiara and Mutia) 

Nali — a wink of a moment jBiriff 

Puwadai — Any bed dress or cloth spread on the way 
in honour of a prince. y,Qjirea>L- 

Pudi — powder Quiriq. 

Ranggi — pert, smart, showing of one’s own self- 
importance iTfriiiS 

Satai — flesh 

Settiwairam — Diamonds traded by merchants 
eayoJi^ih 

Surutu — tobacco roll 

Taer — curds (at present not found in Indonesian) 

Turusi, Timsi — Vitriol, ^ 0 <», 

Tirai — Partition, curtain 

Negari — township or polity; now state or Govern¬ 
ment is called nagar jB^j- 

Tchemmati, Tchemati — hammer 

Maligai — tower palace. LDrreflsnds 

Onde — ball shape; usually a small ball of glutinous 
rice flour with palm sugar inside, the ball being 
rolled in grated coconut e_ 0 Swr«j)L- 

Pria — man ; periay —noble man ; in Java an official. 

Matjam — stain ld^^u) 

Kendi — a small vessel with a small mouth 

Wepalai — margosa SojuiSaso 
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While all the words mentioned above appear in the 
Malayan language also, there are so many other words of 
Tamil origin, or of Sanskrit origin through the Tamil 
medium which have survived in a different form after 
undergoing certain semantic and formative changes. (The 
word Malaya is itself held to be derived from Tamil 
‘ Malai ’ meaning mountain and used to describe a moun¬ 
tainous country Malaiya, ‘ ya ’ ending for substantives is 
common in the Malayan language). Many terms that have 
Malayan endings will, on a close examination, be found 
to be of Tamil parentage in their root meaning. We can 
conveniently describe them as Tamil words in Malayan 
garb. They easily merge in the local language and are 
accepted as such, like a Tamil worker on the rubber 
plantations with a Malayan sarang. 

For instance, let us take the word ‘ atjuan ’ which is 
a verb in Malayan meaning to form, mould or model. 
This takes from the stem ‘ Atju’—Achu in Tamil 

which means a mould (noun). The ending ‘an’ is added 
by analogy (not quite correct in this case) as in the case 
of substantives as tuladan, timbangam etc. 

There are some words in Malayan ending in Elai, 
Helai, or lai. This suffix probably goes back to the Tamil 
word ‘ Ilai ’ meaning leaf. But this syUabic stem is added 
on to another word to enumerate, thin and flat object like 
banana leaves, betel leaves, sheets of paper etc., e.g. ‘ tiga 
helai kertas ’ means three sheets of paper. 

The Tamil word ‘ an^ai ’ which means proximity has 
evidently undergone some changes in form; ‘ andai ’ in 
Malayan means possibility (nearness to a fact or a hap¬ 
pening). Samdainja (sa+andai+ja) means which is closer, 
it is probable that it is a common colloquial expression 
Mandai mandai (M + andai) to compare (to show the 
nearness or similarity between two objects. M is a conso¬ 
nant^" prefix here, not uncommon in Malayan and the 
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repetition, the doubling of the word, is a common feature 
in the language. 

The Tamil—‘ Tandu ’ as in Valaittandu meaning the 
stem of plant or tree is also used for a bamboo stick. As 
this is applied to the bamboo poles which form part of the 
carriage which is borne on the shoulders of men in climb¬ 
ing hills and mountains (have we not seen the ^oli when 
going i^p the Tirupati hills ?) it might have by a sort of 
synecdoche — where the part is put for the whole — 
acquired the meaning of the carriage itself. This palan¬ 
quinlike carriage was the usual mode of transport for the 
aristocracy in old Malaya. 

Chandu in Tamil is the thick black or red liquid applied 
as a mark on the face. We know -that it is used by an 
extension of the meaning to any thick sticky liquid, as for 
instance molten tar, or even mud or clay. The word 

Tchandu in Malayan means opium which is also thick, 
black and sticky. 

While the noun ‘sanam’ (whetstone or grindstone) 
of Tamil becomes the Malayan verb denoting to scratch, 
sharpen or polish (as in the case of metals and precious 
stones) it has not undergone any formative change except 
the cerelegal ‘ n ’ becoming dental ‘ n ’ as in ‘ Vanam 

The word ‘ Pendam ’ meaning to fix to the ground or 
in metal, etc. probably traces back to Sanskrit ‘ bandha ’ 
which appears in Tamil as Pandam. ‘Pandam’ in Mala¬ 
yan also is a sort of gum used for fixing the blade of a knife 
to its handle. The initial voiced consonant ‘ b ’ changing 
into an unvoiced consonant (Sonant into a surd) and°the 
adding of the ‘ am ’ termination are peculiar to Tamil. It 
will help us to conclude that even if the word be of Sans- 
kritic origin it had come to the new language through its 
Tamil forfn. Similarly ‘Pandu’ meaning captain, boy 
scout, guide, eic., similarly goes back in its root meaning 
to the Sanskrit ‘bandhu’ meaning relative, well-wisher 
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or friend. Just as a good relative is expected to be a 
guide, guardian and caretaker, so are the captain of the 
ship and the scout. 

‘ Pittam * which means giddiness caused by bile or gall 
is closer in this sense to the Sanskrit term ‘ Pitta * which 
refers to biliousness according to the theory of secretions 
in the body (vata, pitta, sleshma) which are supposed to 
lead to certain upsets, physical or mental. But it has also 
the allied meaning of mental disorder indicated by the 
similar word in Tamil * Paithiyam 

The Tamil ‘ Ku^tai ’ meaning ‘ short ’ appears with 
slight change of form in Malayan and Indonesian as well 
Katai, Katik are the words for short of stature or dwarfish 
and Kattaiyan. (Tamil Kuttai + an = Kuttaiyan) and 
‘Kuttaichi’ is quite obviously the Tamil Kut^achi. The 
‘ an ’ termination for the masculine and the suffix ‘ achi * 
for the feminine are bodily taken from the Tamil practice. 

Munqlam which in Tamil refers to a shaven head in its 
literal sense (and is used sometime as a term of abuse 
for a worthless young fellow) refers in Malayan to a big 
round vessel without any handle to hold. The same word 
is applied to an entirely different object, evidently from 
the close similarity in shape. 


The few words presented in the foregoing survey were 
gleaned by a sort of random sampprig from chance 
acquaintance with books on linguistics and dictionaries as 
well as casual talks with Indonesian ^ and other scholars 
A more thorough investigation for which the writer could 
not find the time and other facilities, might throw up more 
interesting corners in the unwritten pages of the history 
of Indo-Indonesian relations. 


1 Prof. Usman Eflendi, Professor of Indonesian, Leningrad University. 
U.S.S.R. 


a Mrs. Tricman, a Dutch woman, settled in Leningrad and a specialist 
of Indonesian language and culture (Malayan as well) of the Ethnologi¬ 
cal Institute in Leningrad. 
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As we delve into the field of vocabulary in the Indo¬ 
nesian and Malayan languages, we would have noticed 
that as we cut through the layers of Sanskrit and Arabic 
and go deeper and deeper, many a Tamil word in all its 
pristine purity shows up from the bedrock of the local 
soil. It is well to remember that the Tamil language had 
gone to those far-off lands, not following the flag or the 
church as other languages did in later years. It spread 
far and wide along with the prized Indian goods wafted 
across the waters in the sea-worthy vessels plied by the 
members of a maritime race. Needless to add that the ties 
are nonetheless enduring for being the less spectacular. 
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^^LiTsawfiir QsF^p QuQi^suip 

uiilfto ieA- GoiKiALffifi 

^^Uirt^P^U U63)L_ CTSOTU^ U^^UUITtluf.^ 9(5 U/Tll®. 

jB6^g/r^ erm^ih L/eusujr, /66U66)tL;<5(fl<sB/rL.«jr erear^ih 

eusrrsirSsvu uiru^uj^ <^^urr(^fDpju u«j)t_, j^weBiu^QairL. 

6ofli-W Qg^ear^ ufig^ Qu^iJbuis]. / 5 ^^^^(g)ir 9(5 uiresarSsur ^ij) 
^iju©^^<fl0!f. (^^=eaj^. <f^/D^ULj(p^^d)=6aj^<5h.0i^6u.) 

<fl^UT(600)/D^L;L/63)£_u5l6ar Ufrtl(p60)L_^ ^SsuSLI^SlU /s^eSlujs 
(SaiTL-GSTj 9JULDfr jBirilLq-sSr ^/j<J65r. eru5}fi)UL.iq.6srLb, LDTeSleoiijsiDSf 
St-fwSd) (jp^eSliu mi^as)Tj 2_(PiU6ar. ^«(pqj, s7u5/d 

UL-L^ssr ^fTL-OTT, CDiroSleUi&JOTiiB U36OT65r6ar, ^L_l^^p(o(SBfrLDir 65 r 
CTfisr^ (ouirjbtDuu(B'£l0ssr. ^sSliuj (geu^^gu i5lpp^6U(6^<s66l6ii 
^sSIlU^ QLJ0LDi3i6OT CTSar^JLD 

Q^iresTiLT eSIeorasoad « 0 Qaj/r® Ouiufiiu 
(SeSnnir aSleurwso)® LDsk6aT(r^&r(^ih 
LD^eSIsariff eSIsiriijSiiJ sugeaSa) eumuaj/rsfr 
s-^'L/sS^ ^uiSeoT ^eSIiuf Ou^uDaeoiM 

CTear^ib ((#) 0 jUfr 6 JOT- 12 O- 122 ) 

“ ^(LpOiDear ^eSldf^ih qssTGoiIi q^aSI/D 
Qu(j^LDir eSteoiiisns^ ^^osueir ^0liiJiry) 

^bv(Ssi}{r{f Qg^iresTLoSsu js^sGiud Q^itl^sst ’’ 

6T6STQ}ih {qiBLb. 176) q«^L/u(B<^l06or. 

j56U@^ir ^6U66)(U(5(5<5B/rL@J5B)L_UJ ^SsVJ5<5S(rLDTGJr 

SL.ii]S^ cr6ST@iih dl^uirsm^ ^fb&iu u(B^0iu 

ul_u> Gijmir^§i ffi/riKpajO^ ^<E«Ll®fij)!rij5l65r 
QjBirdaih. dl^uirgmsoTj SuiAjSSso QjBirdSd Qg^earij) Qua^ojifi 
u^sor ^65>i_i]51(o6i) 6Tu5)^LJiliij.6orLr), CoSiJgj/rj, ereSr ^i th sar^gsdr 

^(3j5^6ar. 

6Tu5)/DiJLli465rLb €TGaru^ a)L_/D«63)(r 9 !rLDir«g 5 ^( 5 j 5 ^ 

9 ^ ^ 6 D>jD(iP«ij uiliqmw, sruS/Duilqeor^cj)^# U)^/D 
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(p<S5irLl60>L.iUrra €Tu 5)^ Ull 

469rLb 6T6dr^iJb Qff-ir uiliq.€aru3 ersdr^'ih Quoj^ Qu/Dj5)0JB^^* 
(6Tu9a> CT-65r®gj/ii) (S^/r CTesr^gi/Lb erearu^ Oufr^sfr.) 

“ uirL.d) ^ireSriD Qjsiu^d) QjbGsui^ 

LDsifSf^jSf oiQjuq ui^QsoirQ Quojfioj 
usoflsaf j uCBiSp uiliqsarth ” 

cr«5r^ ^(juiliq-Gorib (.^^uirswr, 161 - 163) <5>i.puuSSp^. 

«i_5u §)5ru)fr« Qpiu^ev Sl0i6^ eruSjb uilu^ear^ 

Gu>/d(p« 06O^^(S€Of JB6U66)ttJ«Cfl«frj_^65)HU ^8so 

paprisiirGjr sreorgyLb sfliir ®^8 sot, ’ 

(Sa/rLDirear Qairiupafij'S samTesd?!^ 

O^-AeSssi^ 0!ASiiu usAriSfor 
jbAeQujA (o<SB/rL-65r” 

erear^ (S^uiraAr, 267 - 269) <^/b^uueij)u 

Qp\u^A 0eo^^ eruSIp uLlq.6ar^^ffi@tL 
<Si_/w<S@j/«s@Lb ®60 )l.u2(p6u (Soigyrtr, ersSr^Lb em^aerr 

Sl(30^sar. ^aja^jasfir CTwsu/rLb ^luirir pmlu).A ^u(iiSu5l(§p 
fisar, §>iLiLDfr ; 5 rr® erearu^ ^u(5ufr6ro^nj Qpsar cf^jaarr® LOfTSUil 
L-P0A 06mt£^6UGsnh ^(TQ^^treSIA 

^^UT6aar&sr OeFsarp Ou0 eu^sniuu utr^uu^p@ (jpsorsorir 
Si(30^ ssasoifT ^(Siu (bqjsott^ld, ^qjit j^Agp-f 
6T6OT^ <5Rx.puu(BS(Q^. j5inltq.(o€o jBsog^j CTsar 

@ni) ( 2 uuj 0 CTr 6 rr sfinjassfr usu s_5rr6irojr. S)0i5^ 

CT-^ CT-6OT^ gjU^UUL-nr^UUJ., ^S0)l_fi6^ jbtiKB pA^^ 
ereoT^ «?fi./Duu®iS0jf. 

5lw)L_«t0 CT-earu^ er^? ®6 O)l_«l0 jbit(B SuGuit^ 
6ri_«@ jBfr®er6or^ ojfprhJ^uuQSp^, CTL-«@;Bjr® ctotu^ 

prr(B erearu^ear 0^q, Sl6a)L.6Sf^pfri^rrSiu cr/««@ / 5 /r®, •‘0<s^/w 
apuilQiLfToiCu^^A u)^[rirp^<asw ^n-g^sireSlA ®0«<fi/D^. ^^5^ 
CT’L-®^ (Sl^L.^1^) pfriluf.(S&j ^uSu/r^LD ^0 ^sugj/rjr ereSr^ih 
^a^ASp^. ^6O)L.«i0 pAg^fiQeo 

(60)^ ersorgv^ Ljsueiij suir^fip^ojffrr^A Qqj^^QA, ^60)L.6b^ /BTL. 
®«0 ^6Ar6J)iLu5l3€Oy O^/D0u uAa^^Qeo pA$6l(uA Qstl. 
^go)L^uj ^Alo/t pirCB 
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^^utrsotirsar Qrarp 

®60fl, ^^UfTSOOr&Or <g^/D^ULJ®^^IU Qu06U|^ 

suitud «/r«wr(Su»rix), jBiril.(B Q^/D<5« 

Otf'fidr©®!), ^luLDir jBfrCu^eSr 4/y)«@iju0^iujr^iu uCiq-ear fB/rilanL 
^6mL.iU€virih, uilti^eor /b/t® «L./D« 65 )ir«j)uj<#‘ /B/r®« uil 

i^eor /5/rtluj.(o6u aL.^S60)(r Q(rLD/rA eri^w (Q^ir) uCji^.sisr(ipih ^€S>jD 
(ip«(y)LD ®0j[5^6ar. gnuLoir jBrriluf.€Sr suipaiSDiru u^^tuirStu 
UL.ui.6ar jbir(By G)tj0Lbu/r6or6roLDiqtD jS(i^Lb ^ecQpLDTas ^eayinfi 
^0^^LJti^u5)(g)(56u, ui/re6)6u/EJ6ro«5B arearj^ Quiu/r QujbjD^. 

«i_/DdB6®(r §)jru)fr« jg(^Lb jSeoQpih ^6a>LD^^ ^L.ih 

®6UfW6D>« CT6OT^ OuttJif Ou^LD. ^^<356fr «L.66l60 «60«^/D 

^&r«6rr;r«u ®60)L.u5l60)i_G(u ;g0ii> ^(.gyuorr® 

^&j)iLeu^ £_fiwr®. ^sor/fi^iqu) asiriuA srear@iLb Quiud^drerr /gjr^ 
«L/D«so)ir ^(TiD/r® ^eromoj^Lo e_6ror®. iSoiew/r^ 
jS(§ih ^UQ^iLtrm eu/Bis/r (®6 u«jot>«) CTeor^ 

J5<tl.l.6u^ ^ear^ih jS(t^j ^Lgyio/r® ^aoiUifi 

^0^^ uilq.6or ;5n'® iLtreBeomjeoia srear^ih Oijtuj QujtjSlQ^^fi^, 

(eofhjair S)^i^sa>as arcaru^ usoiifiiu 

Q^n-eu arear^ G.s/reor^^fD^,) ^u(Su/r^i£) ^lutu/r ^btiI® LnrrsSleoiij 

«j)<su u0^u5J6u g’jf^a^LD g)60)t_«(g5LD e-UUOT/wajgjLo airsaaruu® 

S6arjD^ar, 

^lULLT j5(rLli46or aL_(f)«60)|ru u^^iuirStu uili^ear ^btiIuj-Gsu, 
(u)n-^6u;^6o>®u5)(?6u), ®L_/g«60)jr S>{r^^6u CT-uSlei) ((?®/r) utluj-earix) 
<an.03(Q)Li}, uswreoL.® «n-6u^^6u ^0 ;b^ ct-u5I/d 
uCuisarm ^uQuirpi LDeoijDfi^ ®l.;S^6u SIij 

Quit pi LLg-^sircaarih erear^iJb- esn^ ^0a<S/D^. i3^ 

«/r6UdF Ga^n-icp-anfJeor ^/t^fott CT-(ip^0j««6fr «/r6oanju®^65r/D6or. 
®;545<iF .Ffr®6or/w®6rflG6o/s>ujL£)/r jBfnl(Bu utli^sar jbtiI® iDjr® 
a/r^iii» CT6or^ii) ‘gjiumjr ;btl1®u uili^sjr jB(ril®ij uil^eortb’ 
CT63r^lL^UU^6arj!BTd®CTu51/DUll46OTtb'6T60T^l2) SlQigij «i./DU 
u(B<SfDj^, orearQeUj ueoiifiuj 6ru5libuilui.6ariB0ir6ar 
mss[r6mih ctsot^ Quiu^ GujbjD^ ^ear^ «0^6u/ru). ^susasror 
eSIerr^au umu6a)!r Qa^irLDOrjB^ir ^oj^^err @u(Su/r60);Stu 

«».i-gyrir^/r6or ufroyjiu 6Tu5)jbuil.u).6arLb erear^ 

(Identification of Sopatama by S. S. Desikar. pp. 129-140*. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXI.) ^aj^. 

eFh-t-gjfTir ^OT)/DCtP«Lb dlitatreo^^Geo, ffiCSj/ruiSIiu QjjjS^sajreBsmrcu 
^60>U>®«ULfLll_ ^CaipCJpaiLT^lij. ^«(5qj, ®,.LgJff-60)(ru U6D)y)lU 

6Tll5)/DULlLC^60rU) CTSOT^ 
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®60)i_«s5^ jBiril(S LjiDUUiKB^ Q^sarp 

ujr6wre5i, ^lumir ^saijDCjfi^u ULiLq.6ariL[r<£luj eruSI^ ulIiij. 

6W^^«(5# Q<5=-65r065r. Q^got/d^sSt ^rijSi^sar. i3jd^ 

qiDuuC(S^ Q^«5rCoLD/D'3<s5 Qjb' 3 eu^Siu rsi-jB^ireir. 

QjS(BjB^(riI> j3i~iB^ Gsugjnrd 6T6!3r@)/Lb fisreroj iU50)L_jB^/r6ar. 
(ipwSfeu jSeu^^d) ^ 0 / 5 ^ aar^. 

‘‘ ^fl)d}G6uA 0/^«5l5u Gasonfl 

eStfDwQojei) QqjgotiSI (Seu§^g CTiu^oar 
£_^Oqju3/d 0 &;^iu 640 !jusffl(f ©{TLbsrou 
OTu51p(6)(U(r cMlIl- ^sorqafl Oeu^CSa^/r^); 

Cp^uiff’ (oLDOTflj- <fl^aj 2 ferr ^'uQuirrCB 
c|^LDiT6or 0iliq.65r ^eoiLDGUjru Ou^ 0 aSI(f.” 

6 T 6 ar^ (<^^urreim. 172 - 179 ) Q^u^GOi^ru utgsgt 

@;<i0 ^f6l(jp&uu(B 

GbW^crojr, ewL. <^7«aT(5 LDJOjCu^^^y <3STL.uiriq. 
iruSIdj fSlsvuj^^<£^ ^(f^<£ld) s_6fr6ir (Sguq^t^ gtgot^ 
eSIerra^u ufj^ihuayij Cp^<^)<s5{f v^lajjf'Ssrr 

(Identification of Sopatama by S. S. Desikar. pp. 129.140, 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXL) ^ 0 / ^suq], 

(Ssug^^, Q^ssr c|^(r<$<S5T® LDirojili^^^d) 
^iLiLDir rsmliq.^ (»^<^ 6 B{r «i.^Lb €UL. t:|j>7<5 

«ff® LD/r 6 ajLlL.^^ 6 u (D 6 ajCD 0 (f ^L_^^ 6 u ^ 0 «<^I;D 0 J. ^irsdhrQ esap- 
«(Q 5 Ljb QGUojQojffft-fBJdsejfld) e^errar QsiJQjQsu^ 2ar/r<s56fr. 

^Qtih C»Qjgyr(r (^/Dul/jb/^D^/b^. ^uCSut^/ (^<£<Sirino 

iOlTdS ^ 0 «<fi/D 0 J. S)u^utr^ QJU ^!f««fr(p t£)f7QJLlL_^^6U qSffi 
Qujb^ oSlsrrf&j^Lh (Sojgyrj ^lisfreo^^eb <§)0;B^^fr sremu^ 
^ASuinira ^0a^/D^. uirmrear Qj^skp) (flffljgyrif, 

0 ^«jr iLnoiilu^^^ ^ffmiq.€ii6srih ^/rgydSfreiSeu, SuihiS 

@y« 0 Lo CTu5l/DL/Lli465r^^/D0ii) ^6a>i_aj^ii5)5u ^uCeUfr^j 0 «d 97 /rLO 
LDfr<S5 ® 0 «(^)/D (SQjQ^(S(r CT-eoru^eu ^lum ^euSfeu. 

Gsugjfrjr ^iuldt Goj^j- ersor^ 0 uilj7 

(Sdu^yr^fidr ^Ssvojssr ^^lULorr ^frt_® (fl6u^!/r06a)L>uJT66r’ ffredr^i ^0 
a^iroFGar^^^ «i.fDuu®^ 06 aT. (No. 25. S. 1.1. Vol. XIII.) 

. (2€ug}fr(fl6i) ^^uTGsarsar, qpuuiL(B 

Qji_(§LDfD«fr«^ Q<9F6ugi/Lh Qu'^3UL0Qiu Q<9P65r065r. O^fior^/ lo0^ 

jSeo^^^ £_ 6 rr 6 iT erGor^u) sarGUipiu&iiu^^irssr, 
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^^uiremear Qff^sSrfo Qu(§qji^ 

“ LD0^0 a^jTOTT/D ix)0^^ ^fiwruSsoor 

5af0(56ff- c9f0IS/65t9. sfllU/Bair 
«5fjB^6TOr Si^fiiSesr QjriLf^68r 

Qi6uti>U(_ j5L.«0u> fiWfiSqswrj eT(§^^6ar 
£_{r6ijrQ<sB(y) (SjBTearuail (Bifisuj' ^liisnei 
i5luf.Aa}>a luesrear iSair^/aiy^ 

0^(ri4iS69><S LO(S($£_ LCSQpStiJD ^(^UU 
e&Q^fiisir Qfieo&SMs u5l0ijL/(ip<35j5 
QJ6D)6UUL/ Uiir&JSrfi^ fULUdsnOos&hf (S/f-ir^l 

«56roa;^^ff‘6fr ^wsudr ssoetno/SiuirQ OL/006flj.” 
576^,^(186 - 195) <^,^u/r65or@)j<s0 •SomL.ds^'Sfh.uf.iu 

£_6lJ0r60>6W<i i3h.,^d90j 

ereiru^ Q^ifltuiSId'S^. jsweoirQp^ erear^ 
Quiu(§6rr6!r earj jBweo/TQpjr 

^uussiL. 3h,^S{D c^^irirs ^(^sa5^3h.(BLb, u6tj)ifiiu ^0)0(2) 
^uQuir6o>^uj /5a6Ufr0)0Lb eai(rfr<55 ^0<a<s<a<5ri.(gLb. ejQsjredr 
06U jb^soT^j Su!ii£i^a(^ ^0^)6U ^0«<8(D0i. 

c9j,03jf?66)0/50/ qfDuuu(B (fiLD/D^a an5®ajL03iu aa=66r06V), 
«fiJ)t_<#lu5l6U ;56i)6QuJ<35(aaifrL_^60)L-lU 67651@JlL £Sa65)J 

aJ6a)L_(U60[rii> 67657^ <#),punr(^(D,fl^UU65)L_ 

6765r(2aj, <#l,ff))urr605r65r Qi^eorfo Qu06ij^, 

^^€0§I Oa=65rrD Qu 0 Qj^ ^63)L_<55^/5/7il(g jr66u 

gjfr!fl66l0^^ qiDuuil(By Siu(^Ufr6U)^iu LD[rd<sirsmLDir^uj 67u5lfD 
uLlt4657^0)<s0L; Quiriu ^ihj<£l(f^j 3 ^ ®€aigy70«0<j^ Q&^dr^y 
S(r^JB^ Lj/DuuiKB <SL.fBJ^Sso 

UJ65)L.j5^l7{r 6T6D7L;01 Q^fl^SfO^. (UfTL-LD d5fr6^<55) 

«fi5(r<s« ^<^!fluj(fl65r (^rffuq&eh: uj6U65r{r/r<Suj (SCojaaif 
(y). (jp^si) 0/7jD0605714sQ0,50 } <S. l 5). 2-c^Lb 0/7/i)0?i^(5 fiwerojr 
u 5)6U ^lj9Lei6^0JL_657 €Ufr6^<UU) Qo^lU^GOT^. <S2f7<S« ^COnSf^iUT 
^srr, ^i£l^ jbfrC.i^s6f(i^^^ «51<5af76u^0i^ 0/65)/D(tp«L/ uili^earthias 
Sstru u^fSIiqih ^0<a<S0(fa6fr. ^aj/D^/efr Q&^fruCu^&sriLtr 

SlU 67li5)/DUtlLq.657(y5Li) 0^(S<S5 L;Ui1i40«(S^^, 

Oulfluerrdo 67657@jLb ^eorr^fitu^, 

«i_/D656D)j«S6u auHTir, Clurr(5l«t7, GffTuilu)t7 (Camara, Poduca, 
Sopatma) 67657@iLb ^60)tD(Lp<su uil(46arfw«^<s 0j5luiS®^0j. 
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Q ^ ,bt a. L. a) imrsiiuuu) 

i 

U) J-T ^ <iir 


9 UJ 




'^> '7 (B U'lr GU L. L, ih 


& ^1 u If Gin m Qjtirfi) Q u ^ sxJ ^ 


vI'^AiCu:'® M? 


(imaA jjafajiiuif glixojisw 

t.^C!^«uli« <r(|{>uuui. iiui) 
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^^uirGjarear Qff^sSrtD 

6T6orgyLb (fl(p(r«6B j^6oir^flaj(i^Lb airu>(rir^Cijir(SI(0flB) (SiocDiufia 
(Kamara, Poduke, Melenge) ffT68rg)jiB ^«»p(y)<s5tj LJL.u}.6ori^a8srr& 
an.^S(n)^, 

Qufiueir&iLbj L^rrsoLBiLfib <sx.^<S/d «LDjr/r graSr g)» n uilq-ecrib 
(S^frifijBfrilui.d) (Su^Qupi6l(^^^ «/r6fl(fJijy,ii)uilLq.6orijb (^Lbnarr^u) 
UL.iq.€orih) 

Oij/r®«rr ctsw^ld QutT(B(Sa ereSr^ih rSleu^adr @//5)L/t5l®fi/D 
^60)/D(iP*^w>^«F <^6uj, ®u(pLj/r^6fr«r ct6ot^ ^0^ 

4/0[f«6rr. ersjr^ (S^sir^SiD^. U6a>yiiu 

^60>/D(tp«ilLJLlti).«jrLb «5/6U6 u. <d9. i5). 17-cfj,Lb iSOjrdg 

Oriairp’iriTd) ^^iD(ifi^uuiliq.6ar ui!Td<xuuL.u^. srearCSeUy 

U 60 )ifiuj ^ 60 ){D(jpaLh <Sld)6v. Qu!T($atr ^d) 60 ^ Qtjfr®(5« 
erear^ <S(S(r<s65 ^6uir<^flujp' @/6Iul3ll. ^uld, q^S^G^fid(^ jfSI(§ 
SGeOj 0^/D@uu<a«^^6u «i_/Da6»jr ^iTLOfrs e_6frOT ^(fl«<g&(Su>(B 
«r6OT@jLb ^L-LDWa ^0<3Bd5 G6U6m(BLb. ^IflAdiGiitCsaiu cStetm 
enLDdaireo^jS^ uir^^^Gurr^, S. i3, ^nr/D 

06wri4w ^0/5^ 0j«n/D(iP«tjL/Lli46ijrLb ereiru^ ^lij 

^(3^& Qu/r06fr<s56fr, s3/f^0 ujojeor eajfrsooRiSBjr 

^iij£lu5}(f^jB^60)^tqLb ^6air])(ifisuuCu}.6sriLira 

CT’fiPTLJaro^iqii) Q^srflfiu/raa siril^SeoriDesr, LJ/D/fiJ ^uswreroi—UJ 

Sl^^ujrr* 6T6ar@ji£) ^(^<fi6u QQJ6rflii5iluj.6u eSlujuD/raB <&iffuj€Ofrih, 
(Arikamedu: An Indo-Roman Trading Station on the East Coast 
of India. By R. E. M. Wheeler, A. Ghosh, and Krishna Deva. 
Pp. 17-124. “Ancient India”. No. 2. 1946) 

Sl^/bas oJusGds Sl(3JS0^ G^TuCiufT erek^ih ^6a)/D(tP«ij 
uil( 469 rLb 6 T 6 ar 0 i QujfJusrrcru ^eorr^fiiu^ (^f6lu(5l(B^((r)f, 
Ga^iruilLDtr ersiru^ Go^tulL^ ereoru^sar ^(Hq. G<9=-iruL.(Q} crear 

(Ja^/ruilqsarLb ^0ii5. ^^ireu^ CTu3/DUilu).65rtx). (S^'fr ctsot 
0@}/Lb CTuSleu CT65r0@}jii stgstu^ QuT06Tr. uj^sb 

(««ffLls»L_«i@6fr cSl6O>LD^^0J5^LJqUJfr6U CTuSId) UlLqGJTlh 6T6dr0/U) 
G^fTuiLqesTii) eTsar^ih Quiu^ Ou/p/510^^^. 

CTuS/D uC.q6aruiirSiu G^nruilqeor^eo)^ uireoiJSI ereoTL/eu^ 
GldcvirjGs €r6ST^ 5fi.0/ifi0(rt GmsoiiiGs ersaru ^i ^ ff )H j/r(6gq)/D0 H J 
U68)t_ 6h.QlS!D LDTGSIsVlhJSm^S c|{>0li). ^MULOfT jEfTtlq-OTT «l_fD<9B60)(rU 
U0^«0U ULlq.6or;5rr(g ctsotu^ Quiuj. uLll^).OJr jbitl-^su jS(r^ih 
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•Sl^iBLD!Ta<S <35/16337UL/lIl. UU^IUItA LDlTeBeOlhl^JiS 

eresT^ Quuj^ QuptSd^^^^ erear^ QllQgo <3n.fff(o(^ih. L./r6UL5I 

GLD60lij(»<SB 676^^ ffh-^Ssirp LX>tr6:S]6UI^63>a, LDirG^leOllUSSiiSS 

uSl^ 6 tu5!w (C5<f rr) uilu).63r^^fr63T CTeiru^sb gguj 

tS. i3. 7-^Lb ^/D(iT3«wq.6u ^iByi qeu/r/w 

«SiJ/riU CT’63T@JLb <^637 JBtTllXB udsOGU c5l|r<9=-j<356Tflf35r 

^mjDCipsu ui1l[).637LD/7<£iu u)/7U)aa'L/ir^6D)^« ^£^il(Suir^, 
6B/r0<fly{r^6B>^(? G(£F^j5^0j5^ui/^iij/7^, <5Bi70«^Lyir^ ^6rop(y)tSBii) 
67637^ <5h.^u5)0tJU^ ^IhJ^ <350^^^<S65^. ^^Gu/TSuGsU 

LDf76l5Ia'fW6D)fl5tl5l66l0J5^ 6ru5l/DUL.l4637Lb OTeOTg^LD ^6lDjD(ip<S^SlJ)^ 
L.f760LQ, GLD60fwG« 67637^ 0(5)uL5iLl(B6fr®(7f7g’. 

Qujf^usrrero <5h.^^/D (S6^iruL.LDir 67637u^Lb, L.ir60i£l 
GuDsufiiG® 67657U^Lb ^ojiB^eviru:^ (Se^iruiLis^ssTLCur^iu eruSeu uil 
u^ssnl) STSSTU^ Q^6if}6U[r<£l(D^» ertBdi uilLq-SSTLo ^uGu/r^ LDird 
«f76507ti) 67637^ OulUj Qufbr5l(!5'^<^!D^ CT'65rU63)^ GloGsu 

GarreSi. 

@/i51lJL| : <^)L_rRJ<S6b CT657@lLb 2flrjn66)0;5^ L£)jr<S<3B76337^^/D0 
(67ll56b iJlll4637^^<S0)<F- 0^-6i'^ii> GjB^QJlff ^637^ ^uGuiT^ 
^uOuQj} a/^635tuu qeneiflc® G<5 gtl1i4(06u uu^^su 
< 3BI7Lltq.iq6frG6r763r. ^/S^u QuQ^SUI^ <^^U7(633)/D^UU6a)l_ <55/760^ 

^O) ^0jB^^f7<3B^ Q^lfllUeSI^&V. l5)jr)<35/76U^^6i) «5/63)L0;5^ 

6W^liJfr<SB ^0<S«6Uf7L£>. USO>l^lU <^/T&0(3SSrr U)63>/D;5^ (^ptrsu^LD 
q^aj q^^irdi^ G^irGor^oj^LD ^lUpsoisGiu, e_^T(r633r 

LDT<35 lDf7LD^6UL/(r^^66)0;5^ G^B^JT <*/r0<^L/ir^^;D0<#" Qo^SOTID 
U65)i^iu u^suajji ajjreo^^iu Qu0aj^, ^aa/rgo^^ou (jp(^ei}^Lb 
LD60>fDfi^ Gu/riUj q^iu <9^frSsV^6fr G^7637^u 510LJU63)^<» a/76?OT 
<fiG0Lb. 

<^^U765B7^^UU63)Lu5l6b 6h.piJU(B<SfD 8fiI^«&)T<S 0a76?^(FLb 
jB/rilCpLi uL.^^Q) «/r6337uu(p<®/D ' «5(dja^j7a6rfl6ar cSl63)UDU63)U<a 
Q«f76ror(5Lbj ^^^LJUL.(lfiLb 3ll(B60}!Tqih 67(/p^UL/L L_657. ^^&J7 

if-^tUfT ^0/0 ersarusff)^ CiP^-^ Q(f‘iuQJ^ 

eajjraajf «L635iDiur70Lb. 



Vada Venkatam 


RAO SAHIB K. KOTHANDAPANI PILLAI 

What is this Vada Venkatam and 
Where is it ? 

The preface (ufruS/rii) to Tholkappiam mentions Vada 
Venkatam as the northern boundary of the Tamil speaking 
area of the ancient Tamil country. This is what it says: 

“ Qii_(S6w/w6Bi_d) 

^uSl 60 >L.^ 

ah.^Lb 

uiruSirih. 1—3. 

and this means “Venkatam in the North and Kumari in 
the South, in between them (^u5l6o>i_) in the good country 
where Tamil is spoken”. It is significant that only two 
boundaries of the Tamil speaking area, the northern and 
southern, have been specified and the eastern and western 
have been omitted. It is generally interpreted that as the 
traditional boundaries of the Tamil land on the east and 
west were the seas and as these were well known to the 
people, there was no need to mention them. If the Tamil 
speaking area was anything short of the seas on the east 
or the west, there would have been the necessity to specify 
the boundary. The following quotation from Sikandi given 
by Adiyarku Nallar in his commentary on Silappadikaram 
supports this view and confirms that the eastern and west¬ 
ern boundaries were the seas. 

“ (bQj/W 65 Lid OuorfiuQLoedr 

l&fijBiresr Qasb&o 6uy>a(S«.” 

This great commentator further adds an explanation of 
his own regarding the description of these boundaries. . 

9 
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He states:— 

“ 6w( 5@ aifTLouir®, €iJL-^60>«'«««ror ^jfiqanL- 
QiDfTiff UfiOQjOTQj/rasurrflSr ii)&u ct6u&u sh.iff, 

^es>£F ^earfiij)(^ ^fii5l6ar6a>LDiun-ij) 
aL-Qeow&o ^0(^f rrsofig^iLO «:9(«j>LOiqLf).” 

According to him that in the north beginning with Vadiiku, 
as there are many languages which have changed, there 
was the necessity to define the northern boundary as the 
mountain boundary and as there was no change in the 
other three directions (up to the seas), the seas have been 
mentioned as the boundaries.^ 

In addition to Sikandi we get confirmation of the sea 
boundaries in the east and west from another ancient 
author Kakkai-padiniyar («n-«s5)«ufriq.6afl(u/r^) who alludes 
to them in the following stanza: 

6UL_«@LD 

(56u/]U«L_Lb @LDjf? ^LDqsOTw QusirQ}Qtx>m(^) 

^eo^ear (tfisap^aj oiireSl^ear eSifiuiSesr ” 

From what has been stated above it follows that the 
northern boundary of the Tamil speaking area extended 
right across the Peninsula east to west from one sea to 
another. If at all Northern Venkatam or Vada Venkatam 
indicated this boundary, it should naturally denote a long 
continuous northern boundary from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Arabian Sea. 


Modern Identification of Vada Venkatam 

^ This Vada Venkatam has been identified and recog- 
nised by the public as well as the scholars as the Modern 

1 This conunentator has held Kumari also as a sea in the South, 
^ere are others who hold it as a mountain or a river or a country 
♦if we are not concerned here about the southern boundary it is needless 
4 stage. The modem discovery of Dravidian 

Bengali Marathi and other languages of the north may 
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Tirupathi or Tinimalai Hills. Besides the preface to Thol- 
kappiam, there are numerous references to this Venkatam 
m Sangam literature. From the descriptions given in the 
Sangam literature it is difficult to identify the Tirupathi 
Hills as the Vada Venkatam of Tholkappiam. This article 
explains the difficulties in identifying Tirupathi as Vada 
Venkatam and seeks to lead the way to its correct identifi¬ 
cation. 

Let us first understand the location of Modern Tiru¬ 
pathi and its physical features, so that we may be able 
to compare them with the description given in Sangam 
literature. Tirupathi or Tirumalai as it is also called, consists 
of a small irregular group of a few low hills at the north 
eastern corner of the Tamil speaking area approaching 
almost the 14th degree north latitude and 80th degree 
east longitude about 84 miles north-east of Madras. This 
is traditionally called a group of seven hills or ldJsu. 
These hills do not rim in a line or fdrm a chain one after 
the other but run into each other and merge together to 
form a cluster or a confused coil as Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Ayyangar calls it.^ 

The height of these hills ranges from 1,000 to 2,500 
feet above the sea level. There is vegetation or under¬ 
growth with patches of small trees or jungles here and 
there on these hills but no big forest or tall trees exist. 
Nor is there any trace of any such existence in the past. 
The climate is almost the same as the surrounding plains 
with a slight variation due to increase in the height with 
a moderate rainfall. Till about a decade or two back in 
some of the months these hills were considered malarial 
but thanks to the efforts of the authorities of the Devas- 
tanam the malarial conditions have since been wiped out. 

Venkatam in Sangam Literature 

The description given in Sangam literature of Vada 
Venka t am will be found to be far different. In Akananuru, 

2 A History of Tirupathi, p. 1, "Vol. I. By Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Ayyangar. 
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85, Kaimanar describes this as ‘ (SeufEiaL Q;B(Bai6»{r,’ the long 
mountain range of Venkatam. Nakkirar describes it in 
Akananuru, 141, as ‘ Q/sCBojeroiru iSpiitSuj (gOJiiidiL^ gj>qjuli 
the region of Venkatam shining with long mountain ranges. 
Again Mamulanar describes this Venkatam in Akam, 393, 

as “ (2<55fr(Biuif i5l/DfSi«/D . 

e_ujjQj6a>(r e-tijuj (p6aj/Ej(SBL.ii)One has to swim 

through the region of many high hills and mountain ranges 
of Venkatam which lies beyond the good country. Kalladar 
describes it in Akananuru, 209, as “«frib4Rj).L_Oj5(F®^605ir^*ainSj 
dBL.Lb”, Venkatam the long mountain range or ranges 
over grown with bamboos. These descriptions indicate long 
mountain ranges far different from the short coil of 
Hillocks described as Tirupathi above. 

Unlike the description in later literature, the descrip¬ 
tions of nature in the Sangam classics are almost true to 
nature. Exaggerated or hyperbolic descriptions are not to 
be found at all and the poetic touches if any are easily 
distinguishable. The descriptions of Venkatam in the pas¬ 
sages quoted above are devoid of even the normal poetic 
touches — except perhaps the term of swimming applied 
to the crossing of the hills — and are descriptions pure and 
simple. 6U6D)jr literally means a line or ridge and when 
applied to the mountains indicates a continuous mountain 
range running almost in a line forming as it were a ridge. 
Though the general name ll8so (mountain) may also apply 
to this yet its description as ojerojr, QjB(B^6ij)[ry and Qi3(B^eo)[ru 
i5lfDiij£liu GQj/^ 65 L_ 6 D) 6 uijq shows, what was intended to be 
conveyed by these expressions was not the generic moun¬ 
tain but a particular species of long mountain ranges. 
O/5(Baj60>(r is far different from or ^exsT^ih hill or 

coil of hillocks. Later literature almost confounded these 
terms and made them synonymous to each other. The 
‘ confused coil ’ or the irregular group of hills called Tiru¬ 
pathi can normally be described as hillocks (^earpin or 
(g>65r^) or at their best be called by the general name 
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mountain. It does not stand to reason that they were named 
as a long mountain range 

These description apart, the difficulty of identifying 
Tirupathi as Vada Venkatam becomes all the more appa¬ 
rent when one realises whether a tiny spot in the north 
eastern corner of the country could have been described 
as the long northern boundary of a country extending from 
one sea to another right across the Peninsula. The famous 
scholar Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar felt the inade¬ 
quacy of this small cluster of hills called Tirupathi to 
represent the long northern boundary. But he gave a 
plausible reason and this is what he said: “ Tholkappiam, 
the classical grammar of the Tamils, popularly believed to 
be one of the oldest pieces of Tamil literature extant, defines 
the boundary of Tamil Provenance, as between the hill 
Venkatam and the Southern Comorin (Kumari) as mark¬ 
ing the northern and southern boundaries. In those days 
the sea marked the extent and the prevalence of Tamil on 
the other two sides. Therefore Northern Venkatam (Vada 
Venkatam) is the style in which it is most referred to. To 
make the position clear, it is possible to quote references 
in which it is stated quite unmistakably that when one 
passed Venkatam from the south, he passed the bounds of 
Tamil on the one side and gets into a region where the 
language actually is different. That is usually referred to 
as ‘Venkatam passing which the language changes*. 
Number of instances could be quoted for that from Tamil 
classical literature. So we might take it that Venkatam for 
Tirupathi is the name of the hill so familiarly known to 
the Tamils, more or less as a landmark which characterised 
the northern border of the Tamil land, passing across which 
one got into a region where Tamil language was not 
spoken.” ^ At another place he makes a definite statement 
about this and adds “ A prominent landmark in this nor¬ 
thern boundary was undoubtedly Venkatam.’*^ 

3 A History of Tirupathi, pp. 4 & 5 Vol. I 

« Ibid., p. 7. 
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Tirupathi op Mediaeval Fame 

When did this Tirupathi become prominent to be 
known as a prominent land mark in the northern boun¬ 
dary ? It is well known that Tirupathi became important 
only on account of its religious importance and became a 
great pilgrim centre during the mediaeval times. It became 
well known to the Tamilians only on account of its reli¬ 
gious importance and this religious significance did not 
exist during the Sangam period but grew later. The ear¬ 
liest mention of it is m Silappadikaram. 

According to Silappadikaram a pilgrim from Mangadu 
in Malai N^adu (Malabar) who was on a tour of pilgrimage 
met Kovalan at Uraiyur the Chola capital. Kovalan was 
then on his way to Madurai. Kovalan was in doubt as to 
which of the routes to Madurai was safe to undertake. This 
pilgrim enlightens him about the route to take. In answer 
to a question from Kovalan he explains his pilgrimage and 
in this connection he describes in great detail Venkatam 
a place he has not yet visited and the deity therein which 
he has not seen or worshipped.® 

® 85 iCo>(iui£s QaQthQuirp 

L/irofeS/ff/i Quito) 

^tiSjrih sSifl^Q^dfi iu(§ii0pp 

uiriup umafiib uo}itQ^ir(^ 
tSid^oajri «/ra9/fl eSiuarQuo^tt 
40 ^(QOJU>i‘ LDirtum suoAreiarQfiih 

e8i6iQiS jTfseS QsuihaL- Qmir gpiii 
ilSuiu^ dit£osi9 
eSifls^g- ^iruSjpiii sBarAS 

^(!$tCQ^isi (S^iriBiSiu eSsDi — i88u^ ^irasri jp 
46 iBmgui Qsirui.iLiQ^^ e8mi6t(§eSp yaar® 
aarafip Quim iOtarpffi Quireou 
uea&ojosarm ^irffiiLfih uir&Qoioisr smsQfiA 
pos)*Qujp piriaoDjrA easoS Qearii^ 
aeoASar jrirjr uurfiSp yoar® 

60 Quiruii^oiirmL^uS^) QuireS/iffi Opa-Arj^aj 

QaAsoar Qoaru^Qajir ofidrp otoarmQfiih 
srArasrsi siriLQt-^Ar OmA g tiarih soifip 
S3 oiiiQpar (§u.uida) unrAmiril ®«r(Jordr. 

Lines 35*40 relate to Tim varan g am 
Lines 41-51 relate to Venkatam. 
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Interpc^tion in Silappadikaram 

J 

His description of Tiruvarangam almost near which he 
stayed is very short but the description about Tiruvenkatam 
which he has not seen is very elaborate. Kovalan who lived 
at Pukar nearer to Venkatam should have known more 
about Venkatam than this pilgrim from the west coast, if 
really Venkatam (Tirupathi) had grown into importance 
to be considered as a land mark in the northern boundary. 
This almost looks like carrying coal to Newcastle. This 
description of Venkatam is in no way connected with the 
theme of the epic ; nor is it closely connected with any of 
the incidents narrated. This piece of information hangs 
loose in Book XI and gives room to suspect it rather as an 
interpolation. It appesirs as if it was inserted to ennoble 
Venkatam and the deity therein with a specific purpose. 
A great master poet like Elango would never have added 
an unnecessary and unconnected piece of information 
merely to show off his religious neutrality, if at all he 
wanted to exhibit it, and such neutrality stands proved by 
the previous part of the self same narrative.® 

Till about the 11th century A.D. this shrine at Tiru¬ 
pathi was considered common both to Saivas and Vaish- 
navas. The early Alwars Poigai and Pey sing about the 
deity as having the attributes, symbols and also weapons 
of both Siva and Vishnu. (Poigai Alwar 5, 28, 74, 98. Pey 
Alwar 61, 62, 63). Kapila Deva, one of the Saiva saints^ 
sings in the same strain."^ But this pilgrim would have it 
as a complete Vaishnava shrine even at the time of Silap¬ 
padikaram. ; 

To view this reference to Venkatam in its correct 
perspective, it is necessary to know a few details about the 
dispute relating to the temple at Venkatam in the 11th 
century A.D. The history of the religious movements in 

* Lines 35>46 loot<note on previous page. 

’ ^(Sejii/gir0, 16, 
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South India will show that during the 11th century A.D. 
religious bigotry and sectarian fanaticism were rampant. 
The rivalry between Saivas and Vaishnavas which deve¬ 
loped during the preceding centuries almost reached its 
zenith during this century. These two important sections 
of the Hindu fold were almost at war, one claiming supe¬ 
riority over the other regarding the religious concepts, the 
philosophic basis and the religious practices. Shrines in 
which, during the previous tolerant ages, images of both 
Siva and Vishnu were enshrined and the shrines in which 
the images had symbols and attributes of both Siva and 
Vishnu in common, were now claimed exclusively by one 
of the groups, uprooting, altering or defacing the images 
and creating all sorts of evidence in support of its claims. 
This dispute extended to Tirupathi (Venkatam) as well, 
in all its rigour. Sri Ramanuja who had then risen into 
religious fame was invited to examine or arbitrate and 
settle the rival claims. The evidence produced by the 
parties was inconclusive. It was therefore agreed that 
weapons peculiar to Siva and those peculiar to Vishnu 
should be left before the image alt night and the deity 
allowed to select from among them, those peculiar to its 
intrinsic nature and thus demonstrate to the public whether 
the image is to be regarded as that of Siva or of Vishnu. 
Doors were closed and secured with locks. Prayers went 
on outside, for divine intervention and rightful choice. 
Early in the morning when the doors were opened it was 
found that a miracle had happened, the image had selected 
and held in its hands the disc (chakra) and the conch 
(Sangam) the weapons appropriate to Vishnu. Since 
that day the shrine has been treated by the public as a 
shrine of Vishnu.® 

The disc and the conch are not carved as part and 
parcel of the image in the same slab but are removable 
and replaceable ones. As already stated the early Vaish- 
nava saints, the A lwars Poigai and Pey had described in 
8 Guru Parampara and Itihasamala of Tirupathi. - 
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their psalms that the image had weapons, symbols and 
attributes of both Siva and Vishnu. Poigai Alwar had 
described it as having a spear (that of Siva) and disc (that 
of Vishnu) (pq/o) (J/BlO”. (®iL//DUfr, 

6). Pey Alwar gives a more elaborate description and 
states that there appear on the image the matted hair (jada 
of Siva), the long crown (jgsfrQpiq. of Vishnu), the battle- 
axe ( uJCLp of Siva), the disc (chakra of Vishnu), encircling 
serpents (of Siva), the golden threads (of Vishnu) and 
that the two forms of Siva and Vishnu combine into one 
for the God, the father, on the Tirumalai (Venkatam) 
Hills. 

“ 96wrLD(ip6i^Lb 

Oij/r6or(g)@)/Lb (S^irsar^LDird) — 

^jr®wrL.(5e9 u/tu^lo ^(^luSsoQldA 

ShufbuiTf Qp66r0j5 ^0€ajj5^/r^, 63 

Modern archaeologists also find that the description 
given by these early Alwars is (true and the idol of the 
Lord on Venkatam (Venkateswara) combines in itself the 
sculptural details indicating the attributes and symbols 
of both Siva and Vishnu. A recent notification by the 
department of information and public relations of the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, also confirms this aspect. 
The notification reveals that “according to the principles 
of Hindu Iconography the idol of Sri Venkateswara has the 
attributes of both Vishnu and Siva — the preserving and 
destroying aspect of the Hindu Trinity — found in one and 
the same idol. This quality appeals at once to Vaishnavites 
and Saivites.”® 


The two Alwars referred to, Poigai and Pey, belonged 
to Vehha ( Qqjasit ) in Kanchi and Mylapore in Madras 
respectively within about 84 miles from Tirupathi. A 
perusal of their psalms will show that they had intimate 

Tuesday May 17. 1960, page 6. The portion which 
deals with this is a new addition to the article, 

10 
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personal knowledge of the shrine and the idol therein. In 
the face of the direct testimony of these Alwars who had 
seen the idol, prayed and sung at the shrine, and the testi¬ 
mony of Archaeology, the description by a pilgrim from 
the far off west coast, who has not visited the shrine and • 
seen the image at all, has to be treated as spurious. When 
this spurious description is found in a passage not relevent 
to the context in the epic of Silappadikaram it stands self- 
condemned as a deliberate interpolation. 

It may also be seen, that if this description of Venkatam 
is deleted from the text, the continuity of the narrative 
is not broken. Line 40 of the narrative verse (footnote on 
page 70 Ibid) reads “ ujfr^ueor 

If the e-ii, the conjunctive participle, is omitted this line 
fits, in sense and in form, into line 52 which continues the 
narrative straight on, without a break, leaving off 
altogether the intervening description of Venkatam and 
the image of the Lord enshrined therein contained in the 
lines 41 to 51, as shown below: 

40. ^ 06 ULDj u>frju«5r 

52. sTsSrashr <ssfrilQL.6dr QfDsar^smh aeuiDp, 

53. mmijairC (BdrQeireor. 

It is thus proved beyond doubt that this description 
of Venkatam in Silappadikaram is a deliberate interpola¬ 
tion and in the circumstances stated above was evidently 
made to prop up the claim to the shrine by the testimony 
of a neutral author and skilfully interwoven into the text 
of the ancient epic. 

Even taking this as a genuine passage, it does not take 
us to the period of Sangam but Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar takes this shrine far into the Sangam period and 
to this end, he interprets a solitary line occurring in Aka- 
nanuru 61. 6s5l(yj^#jf‘ (»Qj(Ud5i_Lb as referring to 

the religious festivals in Venkatam. He considers this as 
an unmistakable reference to the celebration of festivals 
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there throughout the year. He urges that this may justify 
our presuming the" existence of the temple there and the 
series of festivals which had early been inaugurated in 
connection with it. He however admits that this falls short 
of the actual mention of the temple as such.*® 

This inference is far fetched. Any one can see from 
Sangam literature that almost every village in Tamil 
country had its festivals, annual and seasonal, festivals of 
various kinds social, religious, vocational and evei^ political, 
all the year round. There were marriage festivals (‘ 

L/^(pa;/rj«aQ<5B6U6u/rii>,* LjfDih.f 372) j f^tivals of sea 
bathing (* (jfijhjSff Q^uf-Catuireir npiih, 9); festivals 

of first fioods (q6or6U6flyjQ|,u(f?u(rt_6u 6,7,10,11,12, 16,20,22) 
and political or war festivals (‘ (Suirir srssr q Quir^A 

asnih L/4l(tf6or <sB6i)06U65r aSy}ai/ 60 )L.ujnfwa«^,’ ludld, 64) ; 

Ladies inaugurated some of these festivals (‘fiSyja/ 

10.) and these were occasions for 
the unmarried to show themselves to their best advantage 
(* fisoiyiujsaoff LD<ssafi 06 fr(af^Lb eStyiaf (SldldulIl- sreorjBMOTf*) 

125. 

* e^(B^^Lb yswrCpii QeFjf^qix), 

Quir^fi^ t^tuQu3ir(^ ■ 

eSIifiQeufrQ qj 0 ^. 

^6Df)uj eSIyjajfTuSI/D Qfpssr Qfj LSdi ^(Sgr.^ 

@©/;B3^nr60)6B, 295* 

Many a village had such festivals and some of them 
had their never ending festivals. 

‘ ^lug-^^ 9^6u 

6=-irp)iijg- Q<F6or^O^»r« dsirrii^, 

uili4«jruu/r2feu, 216 

* iS/Dt—fE;0 Q^0e36ar s^irjDtug' * ^^unrawr, 201 

‘ effffieSloT ^0draj0 Qp^lT ’ ^adb. 716 


10 A History of Tirupathi, p. 14. 
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Even tiny hamlets had their share of these festivals 
^^gfjaririiiaL. Lj/pd). 65.). Every house had 

its festivals (* Q^ir^ih snuDeSsoiL. jKiq/r/sj®-® 

OairaxfTL. eSIffieSl^ib usoQeuJ* l/^ld. 33) The festivals went 
on throughout the year and there was no end to them in 
the entire country' (‘iJDU).ujfr fiSyjoSIfior luirsaorff^ 
qjDLD. 212.) The country referred to here is the Chola 
country and not Venkatam. 

Thus the festivals were nothing peculiar to Venkatam 
nor is there anything in the poem cited by the learned doctor 
to show that they were religious festivals. Festivals were 
the common features of every village and were celebrated 
almost throughout the year. There is thus no reliable evi¬ 
dence to hold that Tirupathi was religiously or otherwise 
prominent during the Sangam period. 

There are no doubt many references to Tirupathi as 
Venkatam showing intimate and personal knowledge of 
the shrine and the hills in the hymns of the first Alwar* 
who are generally ascribed to the 3rd century A.D. These 
Alwars belong to the country adjoining Tirupathi. Nam- 
malwar, Perialwar, Andal, Kulasekaralwar and Tirumangai 
Mannan refer to Venkatam (Tirupathi) and of these the 
last three have each contributed a large number of songs 
which refer to Tirupathi as Venkatam. Their descriptions 
are considered merely conventional descriptions without a 
personal knowledge of the locality or the shrine.^ The 
other Alwars do not even refer to Tirupathi or Venkatam 
at all. It is therefore clear Tirupathi was thus important 
to the religious few and developed a mass appeal to be 
known throughout the country only later. 

It was only after Sri Ramanuja was called on to settle 
the dispute between the Saivas and Vaishnavas, regarding 

Tirupathi and the miracles 
c e deity w as pleased to perform in connection 

“ A History" of Tirupathi, Chapter VI & VU;-- 
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thereto,^* this shrine caught the popular imagination and 
became important to be known throughout the country. 
It is well known that miracles catch the imagination of the 
masses and spread the fame of the shrine far and wide. 
Ramanuja belonged to 11th century A.D. An importance 
which grew up so late as the 11th century A.D. cannot 
constitute a reason for considering the tiny spot as a land 
mark in the Sangam period or that it was so prominent 
at the time of Tholkappiam that the whole northern 
boimdary from one sea to another came to be designated 
by the name of this tiny spot as Venkatam. One has 
therefore to search for the identification of Venkatam in 
other directions. 

The Etymological Meaning of Venkatam 

Venkatam is a compound word composed of two 
words (flOjiX) and sl-ld ((fl6iJiL + «i_LD=(fl6w/w«sL_LD) Katam means 
parched up dry wastes. Kurunthogai 174) 

describes it as an arid waste in the following terms: 

Quttjsoriijanyj Lfeoihi^^ 

•S55rrafi<£ aitiugSIC^ ^(SCIjBirtq. 

^%9arLjL//D 

. 

Silappadikaram mentions many a katam as lying on the 
way to Madurai “ -ssl-lduso «fr(gL_€5r ” (Book 

XI-90). The commentator explains Katam as 
arid wastes. Pingalanthai defines Katam as 

a mountain slope. Nartinai (jBfb/SI&aat 48) 
describes it as shrubby jungle L/tcajswfl Q«nr«wri_ 

Katam thus literally means an arid waste or a moun¬ 
tain slope with or without shrubs or jungles. (Sojub means 
buiniiig. (»6ij/]w«L_il) thus means burning waterless wastes 
or mountain slopes which answers to the description of 

12 Ibid., p. 289. ~~ 
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Palai (u/r2feu) in Tamil literature. In Kalithogai («69;S 
O^rrsna 9 ), is used to denote a part of ^ 00 «r{rii) 

which means Palai. 

5 “ O^eoeiriLirSsu g)QJs5l60)i_ 

8 «5/6ar(60){r S06U6O)ir« a/rswflCSjrfr Ou0ld ! 

(Ss/rG^oorLD ^d>(S6oih ascOTL.69ru) aL.^jSl0DL. 

10 5:9J6TOr6wrQ60fr i_©(g«rTib (ipsorfioflaj’’ 

Let us now understand, what actually the northern 
region, just above the Tamil speaking area is, and know 
what its physical or geographical features are. Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar describes them correctly as 
follow: 


Physical Features 

“The Eastern Ghats which, from the northern extre¬ 
mity of the presidency run close to the coast, turn into the 
interior after passing the river Krishna and then break up 
into a number of parallel ranges of hills of which in the 
region south of the Krishna and extending southwards to 
the latitude of Madras, say roughly 13th degree of north 
latitude three parallel ranges are distinguishable. The 
range nearest the coast runs more or less straight in one 
single range. The second range is an irregular group 
starting similarly from the ICrishna well below Kurnool 
and runs down in^ a semicircle into the Cuddapah District 
scattering about in a cluster, one group of which is called 
Seshachalam hills ; the main range however runs south¬ 
wards till it makes a further approach to the coast, coming 
down as far as Ponneri a few miles north of Madras. 
Another range more irregular and much lower in point 
of height, proceeds northwards from the foot of the Mysore 
Plateau and scatters itself through Anantapur and Kur¬ 
nool Districts. The central group is what is called Nalla^ 
malais in the Kurnool district, and as it proceeds south¬ 
wards from there, it becomes more definitely something 
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like a single range and meets the eastern range round 
about the group of hills at Tirupathi, Kalahasthi, etc. 
These hills therefore form a feature of the frontier half 
a degree to the north of Madras extending the whole 
length from the Mysore plateau and stretching eastwards 
of almost near the coast at Ponneri and thus constitute a 
prominent feature of the northern extremity of the Tamil 
Land.” ” 

In the remote past probably the sea on the east was 
almost near the hills on the east as it is now at Visaka- 
pattinam. Either the narrow coastal strip which we now 
find between the rocks and the sea in the east is an accre¬ 
tion from the sea after Tholkappiam during the past two 
thousand five hundred or three thousand years which have 
elapsed or hills further east of the existing sea-shore were 
swallowed by the sea. That the seas washed the rocks on 
the east and the west coast is confirmed by Sirukakkai 
Padiniyar. «fr« 60 )<sB L/rru^sofliu/rtr.) In poetic terms she 
describes the fight between the sea and the hills in the 
following lines: 

“ 6Ul_^60)<5=- LD0W<S6ijr 64J(p@6lljrLb UfT®^ 

Q^6ar^so>ff- Ql.0^iu (|p6«rpib 

«iJ6niru>($sir qannflQluir® Gluir 0 ^ 
iBTiLiq.ujA €ajy5<5« jBirearGminuSleor <5B60)i_««6Zjbr 
iuituiSgst ^suaseoarLD ’’ 

The region between the river Krishna in the north 
and a little south of Tungabadra and North Pennar, 
studded with hills and mountain ranges, is still the hottest 
part in South India. The heat of the summer sun augment¬ 
ed by the radiation of heat from the surrounding rocks 
reaches normally 120 to 125 degrees. Deaths from sun¬ 
stroke are not wanting in this region. The people generally 
keep to their houses during summer. As the moisture in 
the human body is sucked up by the hot air, one actually 

13 A History of Tirupathi, pp. 1-2. 
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feels parched up and experiences a burning sensation on 
mid-summer noons. Thus this region actually forms tto 
burning mountain sides and dry wastes answering to tl'e 
description of <S6w;wsi_Lb in Sangam classics. It is this 
region which is still backward except for a few towrs 
which have risen up in the recent years due to the ope ain't 
up of a few railway lines and roads. Till recently it wrs 
this region which was subject to famine and pestilence 
almost every year. Though there are streams and rivulets 
which carry occasional freshes they run so low below the 
surface level that they are not generally useful for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. Modern irrigation projects are, however, 
rapidly changing the nature of an appreciable area of this 
region into a fertile tract. 

Venkatam and its Rulers 

Akananuru and Purananuru refer to ‘Pulli’ as the 
ruler of Venkatam. Some of the references in these works 
are quoted below: 


1. “ awcufT Qu0tD«65r 

e5liu6or/D2bu ” Siaih, 83 

2. “. LLjDuQuirfu q«i)«5l 

<SB(rtDL/«Q>t_ Oj5(pQi69>{r GojlilSUU) .’’ 209 

3. “.6BOT6WJ (osiTLDireir 

eusoardSiu LDireuetm q6i)«5l 

eSifiOlsmu (3aj/5j«i_Lb. ^sih, 61 

4. . qd}66luj 

(SeuiEJiXL. sffl/Dd)SU6®ir.” qpLb, 385 


Some of the poems refer to Thirayan (^anjujeor) the 
lord of Thondayar (Q^swrajjnuii) as the ruler of Venkatam. 

1. “ 06aJ6W(p64ia) ^65>(riU6dr (JsUfWdBL. ” 

^asiL. 85 

2. Q^/r6wr60>i_ujj 260 

3. “ aSl&ji/BoSleu iLiirSsor eSIfopOuir^^ Q^fra^anuiuif 

^iBjf^Oojor orQ^sSI (Sojiijau^ ^Ltu$ ” ^ath, 213 
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Purananuru mentions another ruler Atha-nungan 
(^^gyiBjasoir) as the lord of Venkatam. 

V:^0GSi (9Qjnli<sBi_iu ^^(pcurreor 
ery)ir^ (^^ujsst 1 

QfifhjiseSr Quito) jSimh .” qpiL, 369 

There are not sufficient materials to hold that these 
rulers ruled Venkatam one after the other. The general 
trend of the references seem to indicate that they ruled 
different parts of the long boundary called Vada Venkatam. 
It may be inferred from the inscriptions and poems noted 
below that one of them ruled the eastern part, another the 
western and the third either the central region or the north¬ 
ern part. It is significant that rulers with the name and 
title of Nungan as in the case of the one last mentioned 
(Athanungan), ruled the region near about the river 
Krishna till the 14th and 15th century A.D. An inscription 
of the 14th century mentions the rulers Nunga Deva Maha 
Raya, and Nunga Raya. Another inscription of the 15th 
century mentions Veer an Nungan as the ruler at Kana- 
parthi in Ongole Taluk, Guntur District (Nel. Ins: 0.55. 
pp. 988-990 qiDih. 389. commentary by Awai Doraisami 
Pillai.) 

It is seen from Akananuru 340 Thirayan’s capital city 
was Pavathri in the east coast near Gudur. 

Qff^eoiT 
U6uy,iu sireord) 

It is also known from Nellore inscriptions Gudur Nos. 88 
and 105 that Pavathri was washed away by the sea and 
they refer to this as “«L_d) Os/rsrorL, (Ssfrili-Lb” 

It is evidently after this submersion Thirayan moved 
his capital to Kanchi which is referred to as the capital 
of Ilan-Thirayan and which grew famous as the seat of an 
university for learning and culture as Nalanda and Taxila 
in the north. 

11 
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It is very likely that Pulli ruled the western portion 
of Venkatam which lay over the Pandian Kingdom as the 
poems which refer to him refer to elephants mostly fre¬ 
quenting this region. 

“ uj/rSfecr (S€u/w«i_Lb ” 265 

** ^lEJsd) ujfT&ar s-iuiijSLD^ih G^iiiSu 
usoTLDjr ^ 0 <^ 6 O)/Du i5liq.Qujir($ qj^ilild 
q60)L-iu6oiii (S^/Ds/rd) gdfiSa 295 

“ ^/reuaj/nu* unr^B^il ulLOl-SOT^ 

^luiTfi ^0<9ri5)u).u ^<9Fd} 
eSIuirss^ ^ludbqih 

«®u)/r63r qdjfifl 6iiriq.tDjB (S^fr(»(r.” jB/D^Sswr, 14 

The natural habitat of elephants is the western ghats. 
They roam about in the adjoining hills of the western 
region but rarely reach the east coast or the eastern region. 

The Climatic and Physical Features of this 

Venkatam 

The climatic conditions and the physical features of 
this region now lying north of the Tamil speaking area, 
which were described above, almost correspond with the 
description of the region called Venkatam in Sangam 
classics and a few of those descriptions are given below: 

“ /SsojS iriD& iSsrr<3T3sor qj / duu<s 

06dr^(»<sBfr i_60)65iu<5 <sB®(w<£B^(r 

€T6ar^lfi (peuiuuCB /BsarjB^Sso 

lS&)61J0jJ) U)0Ul5I/D Qu0IEJ6ro(S5 
Gfiu/wero® Oewsor/D Qsu 064J0 uSfeaar^Cp^irdr 
^lijdsw uj/r8sar s-iufiiSui^Lb Q^iiiSlu 
ussTLDj $) 0 ^ 6 ®/Du i5I^.Qiuir(B eu^tLjLb 
ad}g 2 /sj}L. <srr6oril> 

6BL.63f 0Ul36iir «6BOr0eF/r6U tL-lD6SSr$‘ 

8«UJfW0U35 (puSljUU <a«J)(SFjg) 

«9f<s565)L.d> ^aweuirius <9^Qid) 

^^Q<SFd) QjLbu6u j ^on^eSlL. esaQjih 
q«»L.ttJ6u»EJ sjfijDsirp LjweS 065r/D^^ 

/5^L.(U0fEJ 65/r$9rL£> ” 


295 
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Lands are devoid of water. The long mountain pools 
become dry. The heat from the cruel rays of the sun 
radiate fire from the top of the hills. In the broad slopes 
the bamboos wither and die. Huge terrible elephants 
which once killed tigers with their mighty trunks now 
exhausted and enervated by the heat, wind up their trunks 
round their moon-white tusks and seek shelter with the 
she-elephants in the shade of the patches of trees. The 
caravan of traders in sea salt untie and allow the exhaust¬ 
ed bulls which pulled their cart loads of salt to breathe, 
and live. The wells with wide open mouths dug up in 
the hard soil yield a little water to relieve the fatigue of 
the forlorn travellers in the hilly country of Pulli the 
jungles of which no one frequents. 

The climate and physical features described in this 
poem are almost true even today but elephants and tigers 
rarely roam about in this tract but boars and jackals have 
taken their places. The caravan of traders in salt have 
ceased to ply their trade but the country carts could still 
be seen performing acrobatic feats in the mountainous 
tracks of this region. 

The region under Thondayar is in no way better. 
Akiincinuru 213 describes it as an arid waste with long 
winding tracks without water devoid of the beauty of the 
shade of trees but radiating fire. 

“ jSjfiibaeSlear jSfiw jSsiffetau 

^l^a)sSI^ «5/00*{ru) Q/bi^iu QQje5r(g)|f ” 

Poem 311 of this classic describes that water gets dried 
up and all the sides wither dried up with heat. 

“ Quiu^^^ iLir^irih Ocuthu ” 

Poem 281 of the same classic describes poetically that the 
snow clad peaks have been beheaded to allow the sun to 
roll on without hindrance. 
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“ eSaSjr^fD ^liiSiu ueoflifl^nu 
^^poSljD^ ^Qj(Sjr/r Q^earfDSjTQ’ ” 

Poems 359 and 265 describe the region as (^(nj^arir® a€u%o) 
dreadful arid tract with branching routes and (OewiL^ipgbor 
uj( 5 <!^aFr(rii),) cruel and dreadful arid region. It may be 
noted that all the poems in Akananuru, Nartinai and 
Kurunthogai which describe this region Venkatam come 
under Palai (un-&;) emphasising one or the other, of the 
aspects of Palai. 

Fertile spots were not however wanting in this 
Qojiijauih, Kalladanar describes in 391 Purananuru a 
locality where there was immense rainfall and which 
produced heaps of paddy like mountains. Even this fertile 
spot became famine striken and this lay in the northern 
part of Venkatam. 

U€oQuiTlfijB^ 

Q5)«^(g suSsariu eSIemCo^triLj tS/DiBisd) 

Qpa(B!D QjB^^ear . 


(Sgui^BBL^ QJGWjTULSGOr 6UL-L|6ULO 

Probably this fertile area lay near the western ghats. 
One is here reminded of the fertile - Hindupore and 
Lepakshi in the border of Mysore which receive good rain¬ 
fall but are occasionally subject to famine. 

Identification of Venkatam 

^rom the descriptions given and the comparisons 
made it will be apparent that the mountainous country 
lying north of the then Tamil speaking area extending 
rom the western to the eastern sea with long mountain 
ranps, hills and hillocks, with jungles and barren tracks 
With their unbearable burning climate was literally the 
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Gojihiauib of the Sangam classics. As this formed the 
unbroken northern boundary from sea to sea it was called 
Vada Venkatam. 

There are not sufficient materials to fix up the exact 
limits of this Venkatam. With the scanty materials avail¬ 
able, it is, however, possible to know their approximate 
limits. It was already pointed out that rulers with the 
name and title of Nungan, referred to in Purananuru 
ruled the northern part of this territory near about the 
river Krishna, in Ongole Taluk. This forms a basis to 
consider that Venkatam extended to the north almost up 
to the river Krishna or half way between the river 
Krishna and the river North Pennar, south of Ongole. 

That this Vejikatam started from Tirupathi hills near 
the east coast is supported by the very name of the Hills 
OQiih)XL.ih Venkatam. Unless these hills formed a part 
or at least the fringe of the burning tracts (pqj;bj«l-U) 
described in Sangam literature, they would not have been 
named as Venkatam by the early Alwars who were great 
scholars in Tamil and whose poems almost rank with 
those of the Sangam. 

Starting from the east on the northern boundary of 
the Chola country, where the Tirupathi hills are situate 
this extended west over the northern border 

of the Pandian Kingdom and reached the west coast. 
Akananuru, 27, mentions that the Pandian King secured 
elephants from the north where lay this Venkatam. 

“. euL-ojuSIsor 

(p6WJw®L.ijb uujfi0 QeueuhrQairiKB ujT&ar 
LD/DLi(pUff-^u unr6wru).iu j «/r«@Lb ” 

Poem 253 of the same classic mentions that a lover 
crossed the river Aiyiri in Mysore State and got into 
Palai (uir2feu). 
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Qufisji^ cr(3a>io nor^il^ t^^eiroi^ 

«9lidi|8iunr j5)iD^^6or {rrru9g)iu) ” 

Though this poem does not state, but leaves it to be 
inferred, that the country beyond the Aiyiri was Palai or 
(pQjiEj«L.u>, poem 177 makes this clear. This describes 
that another lover crossed the Aiyiri and proceeded beyond 
the forests through the mountain slopes full of bamboos 
where gamboge (.^TjrqeOTasor) wither and the ever increas¬ 
ing stones on the pathway had learnt the wrath of the 
sun to spread out furious radiation. 

** ^euLDiSesr €U60)^^85u aj/ri_<s 

<95^10 ajbp 6J<956W GljB/[Su51«0L.U 
ar>u(BjQairu^u u/r«(D 0<F;Bj«6of) 

<95T60r lJD(g6O>0« 6BLD(g^a) ILITuOuGOiL. 

^uSIfiujirtD /D60)i_a60)ir ojuStfieSr jB(r§^ih ” 

This Aiyiri has been identified as the Hagari a tribu¬ 
tary of the Thungabadra.^* This tributary rises on the 
eastern slopes of the western ghats and runs along the 
northern border of Pre-merger Mysore State. Thus Ven- 
katam which began on the east coast extended upto the 
feet of the western ghats crossing which we meet the 
western sea. 

Erumai Nadu identified as Mysore 

CT- 06 roii) fi 6 Sr(Q)(B mentioned in Akananuru 253 refer¬ 
red to above, has been proved to be none other than the 
Mysore State, by the inscriptions in Canarese found in 
Mysore (EP., Car, Vol. X Cu. 20) and the inscriptions in 
Tamil found also there (A.R. for 1907, Para 1 .)‘® 

6 r( 56 rou) literally means a buffalo in English and 
Mahisha (ld^s^u)) in Sanskrit. According to mytho- 

1* A History of Tinipathi, p. 11. ' ---- 

273 ^* Quoted by Avval Doraiswami PiUai in hia commentary onq^odb. 
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logy Mahisha was a giant called Mahishasura who did 
great havoc to the country. The Goddess Chamundeeswari 
whose temple is on the Chamundi hills near the Mysore 
palace killed this giant and freed the country. As the 
town was under Mahishasura this was known as 
siirsar ea$- or This was anglicised into 

Mysore and lent its name to the whole state. This name 
is, thus, a translation of the ancient name 6 T 06 O)ld into 
Sanskrit, to which was added mythological and religious 
significance as was generally done in the mediaeval times. 

er(§a)LD 340) er(06a)LL^^ (cStaii, 36)'® 

CT(f 5 finLD Oewsif? (^«d). 72, 73. q/DU). 273, 303)” ffr 0 «nLo 
0 L.; 5 fr(g (^^LD. 115)'® are the terms by which Mysore is 
denoted in Sangam literature. Of these names ct- 0 sj) 1 d 
@ i-; 5 ir© is significant. According to Tholkappiam Sen- 
thamil (0 <^;b^l£)^) pure Tamil was spoken in 12 divisions 
of the ancient Tamil country ‘ u 65 r«jf ?0 

jSeoii The commentators name these divisions, of which 
one is 0 L.;B/r (5 Kudanadu. Kudanadu literally means the 
western country. Kerala and Mysore States are both to 
the west of the Tamil country and the term Kudanadu 
may indicate either the one or the other of these two or 
both. The term 6 T 06 roLD has, therefore, been 

used in 215, to differentiate it from (St_f 5 /r(F, 

the Kudanadu of the Gheras. Thus Mysore was included 
in one of the twelve divisions of the Tamil country at the 
time of Tholkappiam and pure Tamil was spoken there as 
well as in the Chera country, the other half of Kudanadu. 
That even during the Sangam period pure Tamil continued 
to be in use in the Mysore State, is indicated by the fact 
that the poems of this State have been incorporated into 
the Sangam classics. Poems 273 and 303 of Purananuru 
and 73 of Akananuru were composed by 6 T 06 O)id QQje/h(U(^$- 
and his son composed poem 72 of Akananuru. 

' isrjrifl er(smwiyjrA* ^sii, 17 

^ cr^ooio 7S 

'8 * 6 r 0 fi»u) t-drejr «T«8r.* K^iath. 115 . 
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Pure Tamil (Qs^^^LSyj) which was the language of the 
State at the time of Tholkappiam has gradually changed 
into Canarese in the course of the many centuries which 
followed. 

These prove that at the time of Tholkappiam My¬ 
sore formed part of the good country speaking Tamil, 

as shown above and on its 
northern border also, lay Venkatam beyond the river 
Aiyiri (Hagari). It is thus seen that Vada Venkatam 
which formed the northern boundary of the entire Tamil 
speaking area, extended from the eastern to the western 
sea right across the Peninsula. 

More about Tirupathi 

Tirupathi lay in the south eastern corner of this time 
honoured Venkatam. When it gradually became habitable 
and grew religiously important it was evidently named 
after the region of which it formed a part. The etymo¬ 
logical significance of the word Venkatam should have 
been lost and it should have naturally attained the status 
of a single word (as understood even now) acquiring the 
dignity and honour of hoary antiquity. The part bore the 
name of the whole with so. much dignity and splendour 
that it hid from the view altogether the whole and its pri¬ 
mitive humble origin. It was no longer the dreadful 
(Sojihiauii not even Vada Venkatam the northern boun¬ 
dary, but it became Tiruvenkatam, the beautiful Ven¬ 
katam, the divine Venkatam of the Alwars and saints. 
This is the morphosis which has come over the word quite 
in keeping with the metamorphosis which has come over 
the tiny hills which the v/ord now represented. 

Alwar Bhutan, one of the three early Alwars, calls this 
Tirupathi as Ilangiri — the young mountain. 

” OisjdiuirH- Qfimesfidrjpi iSerjstrifiiiju 

^jdojtr ^etriiiSifierdr OjoassressfiCi — 13jStutr^ 

Ui&Qa(n4.sdr enQj(gtl> Quir(5qearp (s^Qmarmih 
QaiisisL^diD luirtbeSQ^iiLfii Qsu^cf, 

^lupuTj §ljreku.ini 63 


i 
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This bears testimony to the geological changes which have 
come over the hills during the centuries which intervened 
between the time of Tholkappiam and the time of this 
Alwar. 

In this region of (Seuiii^L-ib one can see even now 
rocks in various stages of distintegration. The terrible 
heat of the tropical sun and the seasonal monsoon rains 
have split some of the rocks in the region into big boul¬ 
ders, reduced some into a heap of sharp stones or polished 
pebbles and changed some into mounds of sand and mud 
paving the way for the growth of vegetation. Hills once 
bald have become green with verdure. Vegetation in all 
stages of its growth from tiny shrubs to jungles could be 
seen on these hills. Tirupathi has thus undergone these 
geological changes and became habitable at about the time 
of Alwar Bhutan and he has named it the young mountain 
* Ilangiri 

He calls even the temple on the hills as ^srrnLOa/ruSleu 
‘ Ilankoil the young temple.^® In later inscriptions 
this term Ilankoil has been used to indicate a shrine 
put up temporarily while the original one is renewed, 
repaired and rebuilt. That Alwar Bhutan did not use 
this word Ilankoil in this sense, is proved by one of 
the inscriptions of the early Pallavas of the 9 th century 
A.D. found on the very walls of the temple at Tirupathi.*^ 
This inscription registers a grant of money for the per¬ 
petual burning of a lamp at Tiruvenkatam for the deity 
installed in the temple which the inscription names as 
Thiru Ilankoil (^0 ^sirihiQsfri^ev), There is only one 
temple on the hills and there is no evidence from any 
quarter that there was at any time any other temple tem- 

2® QajpQuar jS(!i(^(Jrir8so QeuitsL-QiLdr /jSdjsBjrearQih 
tSpQumjDi ititeamduir^ — iSfiQum 

£)ieiriiiQsiruSA Qeumenjt 

SetrAQsiruS^ ea>se3(3u.A erdrjpi, 

21 A History of Tirupathi, p. 129, 

12 
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porary or permanent. There can be no perpetual burning 
of the lamp unless the shrine for which the burning was 
intended was a perpetual or permanent one. 

This inscription places beyond doubt that even in the 
9th century the shrine was called young temple and the 
prominence which it acquired should have been subsequent 
to the 9th century. As already pointed out, only after the 
time of Sri Ramanuja (11th century A.D.) the fame of 
the shrine grew up. The interest Sri Ramanuja took in 
the shrine and his own fame enhanced the reputation of 
■the temple. 

Sri Ramanuja paid three visits to the shrine. It was 
he who organised for the regular service at the temple 
and for the regular conduct of the festivals. These arrange¬ 
ments still continue. Sri Ramanuja made arrangements 
for the living of priests on the hill itself and added many 
amenities for their living there. His own maternal uncle 
Tirumalai Nambi was made the head of the management 
to supervise the arrangements.*^ Sri Ramanuja was a 
daring social reformer. It was he who added to the Brah¬ 
min fold many an outcaste and untouchable. 

The age of Ramanuja was an age of philosophy. As 
a result of the Sectarian fanaticism which characterised 
the age, each sect tried to prove that its religious tenets 
were philosophically far superior to those of the other. 
This led to a great philosophical activity which produced 
eminent philosophers and great thinkers. The educated 
public of the times evinced great interest in their thoughts 
and activities. The conservative religious section of the 
public grew suspicious of the Advaita Philosophy of San¬ 
kara and dubbed him “ Prasanna Buddha ” the hidden 
Buddha. Ramanuja was himself a great philosopher and 
the greatest exponent of Visishtadvaita Philosophy, the 
ph ilosopny underlyi ng the Vaishnava Bakthi movement. 

A History of TirupathV Chapter XI & XII. -- 
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The philosophy of Advaita soars to the greatest height of 
human thought which the common run of mankind could 
not understand or appreciate or follow. The philosophy 
of Ramanuja and his zeal for social reform had caught the 
imagination of the masses. 

Unlike the Alwars who were only scholars in Tamil 
and were known only in the Tamil coimtry, Sri Ramanuja 
was a great Sanskrit scholar. The exposition of his philo¬ 
sophy and his commentaries on Bhagavadgita and Brahma- 
Sutra in the light of his philosophy were in Sanskrit and 
these had made him known in North India as well. The 
fame of Ramanuja as a philosopher of the masses and as 
a reformer to uplift the down-trodden masses had spread 
throughout the length and breadth of India and with his 
fame grew the fame of the shrine to which he was very 
much attached and in which the deity was also pleased 
to perform miracles. Tirupathi thus outshone all other 
shrines of South India, came to be known throughout India 
and had thus a tremendous mass appeal which it still 
maintains. 

These go a long way to prove that Tirupathi which 
grew into religious fame in the mediaeval times and thus 
became prominent to be well known throughout the 
country, cannot be identified as the Vada Venkatam of the 
ancient times described as the northern boundary in Thol- 
kappiam and help further to confirm the identification set 
forth in this article. Tirupathi, a tiny spot in the tiny 
corner of the country, can by no reason aspire to take the 
place of the long continuous northern boun¬ 

dary from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

This dreadful region of Venkatam at the top of the 
Tamil speaking country rendered access to the north 
extremely risky and perilous. It is this GsuwaLti which 
had taken the toll of the lives of many a Tamilian 
and drew the tears of numerous ladies at the parting of 
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their lovers or husbands who attempted to cross this terri¬ 
ble region and go north for trade or in duty bound to serve 
the king. Their way lay through this dreadful tract of 
dry mountain slopes and jungles infested with barbarous 
hunters who shot down innocent travellers to test their 
aim and the sharpness of their arrows (sStsih. 376) and 
robbers who killed them even when they had no money 
or property, for the mere pleasure of killing and witness¬ 
ing the pangs of death (<S566}. 4). When once a traveller 
stepped into this dreadful tract it was doubtful whether 
. he will reach his destination or return at all alive. 

In those ancient times in addition to the lack of good 
roads or safe routes and the lack of facilities for travel 
there were no recognised places to halt for the night on 
the way or to get food. There were no telegraph or postal 
facilities or any other means of communication with those 
who left their homes. If these factors are realised, it may 
not be difficult to appreciate the anguish of the ladies 
which almost flooded the literature of the country. To 
miss this identity of (oeufijauih is to miss the real import 
of the bulk of Tamil literature and its basic realism. 

This identification gives us a picture of the Tamil 
country at the time of the Poems of Akananuru and Putu- 
nanuru which are dealt with in this article and which 
obviously extended to times pre-historic. It is well known 
that geographical features of a country and its environ¬ 
ment shape the life, culture and civilization of its inhabi¬ 
tants. This physical barrier of SojfwsLii) influenced in a 
great measure the social, economic, political, commercial 

and cultural aspects of the civilization of the ancient 
Tamilians. 



News and Notes 

CULTURAL UNITY 
Dr. Prasad's Appeal 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, said that people 
should have nothing but the deepest regard for the lan¬ 
guages and local customs of the various regions in the 
country. 

They should try to foster and encourage them so that 
all the regions could contribute to the unity and cultural 
variety of the country, he added. 

The President, who was inaugurating the silver 
jubilee celebrations of the Andhra Association in Delhi, 
said cultural unity was not something new. This cultural 
pattern had, behind it, the sanction of a historical tradi¬ 
tion which went back to at least 3,000 years. The edifice 
of our present-day unity was built on this glorious 
tradition. 

The President said that it was essential that institu¬ 
tions representing regional interests or culture should try 
to increase emotional integration and cultural unity among 
the people. 

Delhi, he said, was already a cosmopolitan city, repre¬ 
senting the various strands and patterns of culture in the 
country. 

—(The Hindu, August 29, 1960.) 

COLLEGE TAMIL COMMITTEE SCHEME 

The College Tamil Committee has submitted a scheme 
for the improvement of the standard of English in colleges, 
where Tamil medium courses have been started. 

After detailed consideration of the scheme, the Govern¬ 
ment have passed orders for the conduct of annual semi¬ 
nars on the teaching of English in all Government colleges. 
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utilising the services of the British Council experts for 
conducting the said seminars. English Associations are 
also proposed to be started in all Government colleges, to 
develop oratorical talent among students in English. 

Orders have also been passed, sanctioning a post of 
Additional Assistant Lecturer in English for such colleges, 
whose main work will be concentration on the subjects of 
English grammar, English composition, mastery of idioma¬ 
tic English, etc. The Assistant Lecturer so appointed for 
the Government Arts College, Coimbatore, has joined duty. 

—(The Hindu, September 14, 1960.) 

TAMIL MEDIUM IN COLI^E 
Govt.’s Policy Expla^ed 

“ It is the policy of the Government to encourage 
students joining the Tamil medium in the Arts College,” 
said Mr. C. Subramaniam, Education Minister, in reply to 
a question by Mr. Mohammed Raza Khan in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

Mr. Subramaniam stated, in reply to another question 
from the same member, that the number of candidates 
who applied for admission to the Coimbatore Arts College 
for the B.A. degree course in Tamil medium this year was 
240. The number of candidates selected was 100 against 
the 100 seats available. Full tuition fee remission was 
granted to all students whose parents’ annual income did 
not exceed Rs. 3,000. In addition, a monthly stipend of 
Rs. 30 each, was given to 45 students in the Tamil medium 
classes, selected on the basis of merit. These stipendiaries 
should also satisfy the condition of the income-limit of 
Rs. 3,000, he added. 

To another question from the same member, Mr. Sub¬ 
ramaniam said that they .wanted the students from other 
districts to come and joih the Coimbatore Arts College for 
the purpose of getting ip^ruction in Tamil medium. If no 
assistance was given to persons coming from other districts, 
they would find it difficult to prosecute their studies. 

Mr. Raza Khan asked whether it would not axhpunt 
to discrimination if the same concession was not extemed 
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to the institutions imparting education through the Eng¬ 
lish medium, in respect of the students from other dis¬ 
tricts. 

Mr. Subramaniam replied that “ it is the policy of the 
Government to encourage students joining the Tamil 
medium in the Arts College.” If the member thought that 
was a discrimination, it was a discrimination in favour of 
Tamil. 

Dr. A. Srinivasan asked whether the Government had 
taken any special steps to increase the number of appli¬ 
cations to this particular Coimbatore Arts College in order 
to niake it appear to the public that Tamil medium of ins¬ 
truction was becoming popular. 


Mr. Subramaniam said that no such step was taken. 


—(The Hindu, September 6, 1960.) 



Book Reviews 

THE DYNAMIC BRAHMIN: A study of the Brahmin’s 
personality in Indian culture, with special reference 
to South India, by Balakrishna N. Nair, published by 
the Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road, Bombay-7, 

As Dr. P. Natarajan says in a prefatory note to this 
book, “the Brahmin-non-Brahmin question has been a 
touchy subject, hitherto approached with a great deal of 
hesitation and much hush-hush,” A refreshingly frank 
and forthright monograph, “The Dynamic Brahmin” by 
Mr. Nair, provides an analysis of the various techniques 
of social control employed by the Brahmins from the dim 
past of India’s cultural history down to the present day. 

He maintains the thesis that the Brahmin community 
has deliberately planned and carried out a scheme of 
cultural conquest. He shows how through leadership in 
the religious sphere the techniques of social control were 
organised and perfected by the agency of language. San¬ 
skrit was accorded a lofty position and it became the 
dominant language of religion. A feverish attempt was 
made to import Sanskrit names and words into the regional 
languages. 

Through the dominant position which he enjoyed in 
the temple and in the royal court the Brahmin secured 
his firm hold on society. In recent times he has taken 
advantage of Western education and captured for himself 
the key posts in the administrative set-up. The bureau¬ 
cracy has grown from strength to strength and a tendency 
for promoting the interests of one’s own caste men has 
been much in evidence. Latterly, however, on account of 
the cry against their monopoly of administrative service 
^ occurred relatively a set-back in the employment 

of ^ahmins, but even now they continue to dominate the 
higher ranks. 
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Adaptability to changing conditions has always been 
a notable quality of the Brahmins and what has been 
apparently lost in the field of government service has been 
more than made up by their rise to prominence in the 
sphere of industry. 

The crux of the problem is whether the ethno-centric 
Brahmin will ever play a sincere role in a socialistic 
pattern of society. Self-centred and cunning, the Brahmin 
has always placed his narrow interests above everything 
else. The Mantras, for instance, were not taught to the 
common people, not even to those members of the socially 
integrated tribes or groups who voluntarily or otherwise 
accepted the supremacy of the Brahmins. The ceremonials 
remained their exclusive privilege, since the rituals and 
the accompanying esoteric knowledge were their sole pos¬ 
sessions. It was this exclusiveness in ritualism and worship 
more than anything else that disgusted Non-Brahmin 
seekers after truth.” 

The Brahmin has always devoted great attention to 
the development of his personality, organising himself as 
p^t of a status-group. Therefore a social democracy is 
difficult to be attained in an atmosphere of caste rivalry. 
If the socialistic pattern has to be achieved the caste 
mentality would have to be changed. Either a revolu¬ 
tionary termination of the age-old caste system or a com¬ 
plete change of outlook alone can save Hindu society from 
the impediments to progress. 

While Mr. Nair’s conclusions are broadly acceptable, 
some of his premises are open to question. It is doubtful 
whether there has been a pre-meditated cultural conquest 
on the part of the Brahmins from the outset. It seems too 
much to say that: “ From Parasurama to Pandit Nehru 
there is a single thread running through the social histori¬ 
cal setting of Indian society and connected by the same 
zeal apostolic motivation in order to teach, control and 
spread.” True, there were certain stages when calculated 
effort was made by the Brahmins to entrench their position 
and improve it further. But it is doubtful whether in the 
beginning there was a deliberate effort in this direction. 
In respect of South India it was primarily in imitation of 
the Buddhists and Jains that the Brahmins came, and in 
the course of the mutual struggle the Brahmins triumphed 
13 
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In particular, they were able to capture the influence at 
the royal court, which added to their prestige and helped 
them build up their religious and social position. So the 
‘ cultural conquest * was not always pre-planned; circum¬ 
stances were properly utilised. 

In drawing a facile picture of culture conquest one 
phenomenon of later days has not been recognised by the 
author. The higher sections of Non-Brahmins have im¬ 
bibed the good as well as the bad features of the Brahmin 
pattern of organisation in relation to people lower to them 
in the. gradation of caste. For example, the Vellala and 
the Nair have, in respect of social arrogance and intoler¬ 
ance, outheroded Herod. 


IVIUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO TAMIL LITERATURE: 

by M. M. Uwise, m.a., published by Tamil Manram, 

Galhinna, Kandy. Price Rs. 2/-. Pages 132. 

The book under review attempts to enumerate and 
evaluate the contributions of Muslims to Tamil Literature. 
It marks a beginning, a beautiful beginning, of a study 
till now neglected both by Muslims and by non-Muslims. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the various 
branches of Tamil literature to which the Muslims have 
contributed. A matter of fact short history of the Muslim 
invasion of the South is given in the second chapter. The 
well known epic, Chira Puranam of Umaru Pulavar, is 
dealt with in some detail in the third one. Citing instances 
the author points out that Umaru Pulavar has followed the 
Hindu epic forms. Chira Puranam has 5,026 stanzas, 
whereas Civaka Cintamani has only 3,145. On that ground, 
the author states that Chira Puranam can be classified as 
a literary composition. (P. 19). But, to classify a work as 
a literary composition, mere length counts the least. 
There are other weighty considerations like the epic form, 
poetic merit, influence on other poets and popular appeal, 
etc. While assessing the merit of Chira Puranam the 
author looks for the conventional details like the descrip¬ 
tion of the four fold divisions of land, the country, the 
town, river, etc. A rigorous and scientific mode of criticism 
would have enhanced the merit of this work. The author 
says that “Umaru has exceeded the limits of Islam in 
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including a few practices of Hindus.” Actually, these add 
a local colouring to a foreign theme. Further, we have to 
remember here that Umaru had to cater to the taste of a 
predominantly Hindu population to win recognition as a 
poet and that he was a student of Kadigaimuttuppulavar, 
a pious Hindu. 

In chapter four the author speaks about the Muslim 
Prabandhas. The fifth chapter deals with the new literary 
forms introduced by Muslims in Tamil like Pa^aippoor (a 
kind of war ballad), Munjat (supplication to Allah and to 
his blessed devotees), Kissa (narrative story), Macala 
(questions), and Nama (book or story). Unfortunately 
none of these forms are now in vogue. Chapter six deals 
with the popular literary forms like Maalai, Chintu, etc. 
In the next chapter Muslim prose literature is analysed. 
Since a large number of these prose works are translations 
from Arabic works or adaptations from Urdu, a consider¬ 
able number of words from these languages have gained 
currency in Tamil. Chapters eight and nine speak about 
Muslim Tamil mystics. Well known among them is Mas- 
Ip Sahib. In the concluding chapter which is the eleventh, 
the author deplores the existing indifference to Muslim 
literature for which the Muslims are partly to be blamed. 
In the Appendix a few Arabic words are given mr^Tg^l 
script. The bibliography is comprehensive. It includes 
names of all published and yet to be published Muslim 
Tamil works. The dates of a few of the works are also 
given. In short, the author has to be congratulated on 
opening a new vista of Tamil studies. Except for a few 
slips in spelling, the work is well printed and priced low. 
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Thiruvalluvar’s Messagje 
to the World* 

DR, A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR 

TMruvalluvar, one of the greatest of Tamil poets and 
thinkers who lived somewhere between the first cen¬ 
tury B.c. and the first century a.d. has given to the world 
his monumental work, Thirukkural (consisting of 1,330 
couplets) which is of perennial interest to the nations of 
the world. The work has been translated into several 
important languages of the world. Close students of Thiru¬ 
kkural like Dr. G. U. Pope, Mr. Ellis and Rev. H. A. Popley 
have paid glowing tributes to the author and have stated 
that the Thirukkural is a beacon light for the world. 
Scholars like Dr. Albert Schweitzer have acclaimed the 
work as a marvellous treatise on ethics, which while lay¬ 
ing emphasis on self-affirmation instead of on self-negation 
shows to the world how people should love one another, 
revere one another and understand one another. On the 
foundations of understanding, tolerance, love and reve¬ 
rence for life, the edifice of the Unity of Mankind is to be 
erected. Thiruvalluvar has done a great deal to pave the 
way for Universal Brotherhood, Peace and Plenty. 

Though the work was written nearly 2,000 years ago, 
it is of great interest in the modern world too. Some 
salient points alone can be touched in this paper. 

Thiruvalluvar has the message that one can either be 
a householder or an ascetic and one can prosper as well 
as the other and attain bliss. Sometimes, stray verses from 
Thirukkural are cited to show that Thiruvalluvar placed 
the life of an ascetic over and above the life and doings 

• A paper presented at the XXV International Congress of Orientalists 
at Moscow, August, 1960. 
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of a man pursuing domestic life. Yet one can cite autho¬ 
rity for the other view also. For instance, in Kurdl 48 
he says that the householder who, not swerving from 
virtue, helps the ascetic in his way of life, endures more 
than those who endure penance. In Kurdl 38 he says that 
he who suffers no day to pass without doing some good 
turn to others will by such conduct permanently block 
future births. 

He has laid stress on the attitude of the heart rather 
than on the externals of religion. In Kurdl 34 he says 
whatever is done with a spotless mind is virtue : all else ‘ 
is vain show. In another place (in Kural 280) he says that 
there is no use of a shaven crown or of tangled hair, if 
one abstains from such deeds as the wise have derided. 

The message of Thiruvalluvar is not pessimistic but 
optimistic. He has asked us to brave dangers and to stand 
fast. More than this, he has asked us to be cheerful under 
adverse circumstances. (See for instance Kurdl 621—If 
troubles come, simply laugh : there is nothing like laugh¬ 
ter which can overcome sorrow.') In another place, he 
pities people who cannot be cheerful at all. In Kurdl 999 
he says, “To those who cannot reioice, the whole world 
is buried in darkness even in broad daylight.” One of the 
ways in which one can be cheerful is to avoid wraih. He 
asks in Kural 304, “ Are there greater enemies than wrath, 
which would crush laughter and joy ? ” 

Sometimes, Thiruvalluvar is looked upon as having 
underlined the inexorable nature of fate. Though in a 
chapter (Chap. 38), he has stressed the importance of fate 
and though in the concluding couplet of that chapter he 
has asked “ What is stronger than fate ? If an expedient 
to avert it is thought of, it will intrude through that 
expedient itself.” It is significant that in other places he 
has held up the free will of man (as in Chap. 62 on Manly 
Effort), where in the concluding couplet he says, “They 
who strive hard without fatigue or desperation or delay 
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will vanquish fate and throw it out.” In four chapters, 
especially (Chapters 60 to 63 entitled “On Enthusiasm, 
Against Idleness, On Manly Effort, On Perseverance in 
spite of Difficulties”), he has laid great emphasis'^on 
the free will of man and has removed the misconcep¬ 
tion that man is God’s sport and that all his doings have 
been pre-ordained or pre-determined. To him, fate is 
sometimes esoteric but never inexorable. 

In the chapter on “ Enthusiasm ” for instance, Thiru- 
valluvar states that the property or possession to be prized 
for is enthusiasm, since people who are destitute of that 
cannot possess anything at all. To be enthusiastic in mind 
and to be energetic in body is a great gift. All other pos¬ 
sessions like the possession of wealth pass away and abide 
not. People who are agile and enthusiastic never say, “ I 
have lost my property Persons who persevere to their 
utmost will be sought after by wealth. Thiruvalluvar 
wants everyone to have high ambitions and glorious aspi¬ 
rations in life. It does .not matter to him if the object 
sought for sometimes will not materialise. It is enough to 
have thought nobly and aimed high. It is only people 
who sweat and labour and persevere that can be liberal 
and generous to others in gifts. In the modern world also, 
this is found to be quite true. It is only nations like the 
American, Russian and the British who have consolidated 
their economic position that can go to the help of the 
under-developed or undeveloped countries. Enthusiasm is 
itself wealth, according to the learned sage. “ Those that 
do not have that wealth are only trees in the shape of 
man.” 

In the chapter entitled “ Against Idleness ”, this sage 
has said in unmistakable terms that people who are idle 
lose everything in the world and are a burden to them¬ 
selves and to the nation. People who want their families 
to become illustrious or prominent should shun idleness in 
every sphere of their activities. Sometimes, if a person 
belongs to a great family but he is himself lethargic, then 
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the whole family is ruined. Procrastination, forgetfulness, 
laziness and slumber are the things which ultimately lead 
persons to ruin. If laziness is nurtured either in a 
home or in a nation, that home or that nation becomes 
ultimately a slave to enemies. If a man conquers idleness 
the reproach that would have been his otherwise would 
disappear. 

In the next chapter (Chap. 62) on “ Manly Effort ”, 
the poet has exhorted the nations to be smart and enter¬ 
prising. He is one of the great thinkers of the world who 
have been of the opinion that the best way to attain 
greatness is not to regard anything as impossible under the 
sun. If one strives hard, one is sure to make possible even 
the supposedly impossible things. One should not do 
things in a half-hearted way ; one should exert oneself to 
the full, for the world will abandon those who leave their 
work unfinished. It is only those that are alert and agile 
that can be proud of being helpful to others, because gene¬ 
rosity of a man who does not strive hard will be of little 
worth like the manhness of a hermaphrodite who bran¬ 
dishes a sword. On the other hand, if people are engrossed 
in their work with the thought that the path of glory is 
not a bed of roses, they will be able to prop up and support 
their kith and kin. Manly effort makes a wealthy man; 
lack of effort means poverty. Not to be born in a fortunate 
family is no sin, but to be devoid of manly effort is a thing 
of disgrace. Even though one is not ordained by fate to 
secure a particular thing, if one makes an honest and 
earnest effort, that itself is a sure step towards success. 
And sometimes, a man who is of strong manly effort, even 
if he is not as fortunate as his brothers or brethren to reap 
quick benefits or to become suddenly great or wealthy, 
is sure to receive at least his due wages. Probably, on 
occasions he may not be able to achieve spectacular dis¬ 
tinction or reward. But, persons who undauntedly labour 
and work hard can conquer fate, even if fate has willed 
otherwise. 
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Thiruvalluvar wants us to laugh, as pointed before, 
even amidst great dangers, for that is the only way in 
which dangers or sorrows can be overcome. People who 
do not sorrow in the midst of sorrow actually torment 
sorrow. Just as a bullock while drawing a cart through 
deep mire and sand struggles hard against all difficulties 
by lowering its very nose near to the earth, by bending its 
knees, and by pulling hard, people who want to become 
great should not hesitate to encounter difficulties in their 
way. II troubles come even in quick succession, the brave 
man should never be daunted by them. Even in the midst 
of happiness and joy, the person, who has cultivated a dis¬ 
position to think that after all sorrow is the lot of man, 
never becomes troubled in mind. Anyone who legards 
even troubles and distresses as pleasure becomes great and 
is sometimes worshipped by his own enemies. This has 
become true in various continents and climes where great 
leaders of thought and leaders in political life have sacri¬ 
ficed their lives for holding aloft the torch of learning and 
for keeping the flag of their country flying high. 

Thiruvalluvar has devoted a fine chapter to “ Agricul¬ 
ture ”. He says that agriculture, though a laborious pro¬ 
fession, is the most excellent one, because all other 
professions will not survive if there is no production of 
food. Agriculturists are more or less a linch-pin of the 
world and are the support of other toilers who cannot till 
the soil. It can be said that those that live on agriculture 
alone lead a proper life; all others may be regarded as 
carrying on a cringing and dependent life. Patriotic 
farmers are able to bring other states and nations under 
the umbrella of their country. Even the ascetics who 
abhor possessions and do not apparently have desire for 
anything will suffer, if the farmers do not do their duty. 
Thiruvalluvar has laid great stress on manuring. “ Manur¬ 
ing is better than ploughing, and after weeding, watching 
is better than watering”. The agriculturist who lives 
nearer to his farm is sure to reap better benefits than the 
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one who is an absentee landlord. This proximity to the 
field of operation has been emphasised by Thiruvalluvar 
as follows : “ If the owner does not personally attend to 
his cultivation, his land will behave like an angry wife and 
languish In a jocular way, he further remarks that the 
Lady-Earth will laugh at the sight of those who say that 
they have nothing of their own and go about begging. The 
idea is that Mother-Earth wants her sons and daughters to 
apply themselves to agricultural operations in order that 
poverty might be abolished and plenty might be ushered 
in. 

To the nations of the world, Thiruvalluvar, if he were 
alive today, would say, “ How in the face of inuninent 
danger of wholesale destruction of life rendered possible 
by the release of ‘ A ’ bombs and ‘ H ’ bombs and other 
violent means of destruction you are thinking in terms of 
conquering other nations and annexing their territories ? ” 
In fact, in the chapter on “ Instability of Life ” (Chap. 34 
verse 7) he said, “ Innumerable millions of thought occupy 
the minds of those people who do not even know whether 
they will be alive the next moment.” Though every indi¬ 
vidual and nation should work hard and earn and spend 
and be happy, this should not be at the expense of another 
and should not be to the detriment of others. He has said. 
Whatever comes in the right way is good. And whatever 
comes in an unnatural way or wrong way is bad There 
is pleasure and happiness in things derived through virtue, 
and agony in regard to things obtained by wickedness, 
cruelty and slaughter. 

He never bases his codes of conduct or ethics on 
principles of caste or creed. His is a work intended for the 
whole world without any bar of colour, caste or creed. 
Hundreds are the occasions when he speaks in his work 
about the world, the world’s inhabitants and their welfare. 
His is a work not for one country or clime but is intended 
to be followed by all the nations of the world, as 
Dr. G. U. Pope once put it. 
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His chapter on “ Good Conduct ” (Chap. 14) is a monu¬ 
mental contribution to the thought of the world. In that 
chapter, he exhorts us to be of good conduct, for good 
conduct elevates man. Consequently, it has to be nurtured 
more carefully than wealth. The soul has no other com¬ 
rade than good conduct to go with it, and therefore pro¬ 
priety of conduct is to be jealously guarded. People bom 
in supposedly higher communities lose their greatness if 
they are not of proper conduct.- “The envious man loses 
his greatness or eminence ”. The proprieties of life are 
to be observed firmly, because transgression means misery. 
“ Good conduct is the seed of virtue; evil ways of life 
perpetually cause sorrow”. A test of greatness lies in 
finding out whether a man, despite being eminent, talks 
evil things. Having learnt several arts and sciences of the 
world, if one has not got to know how to conduct oneself 
agreeably in the world, one’s learning is absolutely of no 
avail. 

These few words, I hope, will serve as an incentive to 
know more about the great Tamil saint, scholar and poet, 
Thiruvalluvar, whose memory lives green in the minds of 
over 35 millions of people in the Tamil country. 
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The German Contribution to 
Tamil Studies 


DR. ARNO LEHMANN 

This short theme mentions two facts which are hardly 
known to German Indologists, i.e. Dravidology and the 
wotk done by Germans in the field of Tamil studies and 
Tamil translations. It is a fact that to many people Indo- 
logy seems to center around Sanscrit., And so Dravidology 
has been overlooked and the rich literature we have 
spoken languages of the people has not been taken cogni¬ 
sance of. It may be that the near future will bring a 
change in this respect. The fact to be noted is, after all, 
that in modern India the spoken languages are highly 
honoured and that even new States are being formed on 
the basis of language. It is K. M. Panikkar who in his 
Survey of Indian History has drawn our attention to the 
mine of wealth to be found in the Vaishnavite and Sai- 
vite Tamil literature. ^ He says that any comparison 
.between the literature in Sanscrit and in the spoken lan¬ 
guages of the people will show that the latter is of a 
naturalness and beauty and reflecting a living faith, while 
the foTxnev under the heavy weight of its literary tradition 
turned out to become more and more removed from reality 
and even artificial having lost the intimate connection with 
actual life and social and spiritual aspirations and move¬ 
ments.* In this connection he mentions Tulsidas (1532- 
1623) and calls him “ the poet of India ”. Though he was 
a Sanscrit scholar he much preferred to write in a living 
people’s language! While explaining this he called his 
language an earthen vessel containing amrit.* Already some 
^ years ago Professor Sylvain Levi begged the world to 

1 K. M, PANIKKAR: Geschxchte Indxens. 1957, p 127 
a Ibid., p. 184. 

3 ibid., p. 232. 

2 
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note the “ enormous contribution of Tamilnad towards the 
culture of All-India It would be good if many would 
realise the truth of the words of his disciple Dr. Charls 
Fabri who wrote : “ By and by people will have to see and 
to acknowledge that Tamil literature is as important as the 
Sanscrit literature 

It was about this Tamil that the Rev. J. E. Grundler, 
one of the earliest Tranquebar missionaries, wrote on 
1.5-1-1715 that in his opinion it was worthy to be taught at 
German universities® (which at present is verified, how¬ 
ever, at Halle/S where the present writer does teach 
Tamil'' In the field of the Tamil language very early and 
Very important contributions were made by German mis¬ 
sionaries. 

It would be unfair not to mention that also represen¬ 
tatives of other nations have done some excellent work, 
though later, for example, the Italian C. J. Beschi, the 
Englishman G. U. Pope, the Irishman Caldwell, the Swede 
H. F^kholm and the Dane H. Jensen who gave us the 
English translation of 3,644 “ Tamil Proverbs ”.® In John 
Murdoch’s Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books 
may be noted what on the whole has been done in the field 
of translations and printing.’ 

It is well to remember that almost all of these authors 
had come to know Tamil and to do this work because of 
their missionary obligations. Excepting the Indologist 
Eugen Hultzsch of Halle/S., who was the editor of the 
Corpus InscripUonum Indicarum it also holds true of the 
German students and translators of Tamil: they too were 
in the service of the mission i.e., the Tranquebar Mission. • 
the very first theologian, Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg, 

4 Bulletin der Indischen Botschaft, Bonn, May 1959, p. 23. 

5 Mallesche Berichte, I, p, 861. 

of Tamil Proverb, 

Madri ^ Clossi/icd Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books. 
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who landed on the 9ih of July 1706 at Tranquebar, turned 
out to be the very first German Dravidologist and thus the 
prototype of his successors. He was really at home in this 
language ; he is said to have spoken it as well as his mother- 
tongue “and like a native Malabarian B. Ziegenbalg 
went on reading and reading Tamil. Some books he went 
over a hundred times, and even while dining he would 
listen to the reading of Tamil texts. He was not a narrow¬ 
minded man : he read books of theological, historical, 
philosophical, philological and also medical contents.® In 
his Bibliotheca Malabarica of August 1708 which was re¬ 
discovered at Halle in 1958^° he lists the 161 books he had 
read giving the titles and the contents thus offering a most 
valuable contribution towards the history of Tamil litera¬ 
ture. 

One of his greatest deeds was the attempt to write a 
Tamil dictionary which happened to become the basis and 
source of other dictionaries to follow and especially of the 
so-called Tranquebar Dictionary.^ Already after two 
years of study he in his dictionary had 20,000 words and 
phrases, and after another four years he had collected 
40,000 words. His Lexicon Poeticum contained “17,000 
words which are hardly understood by the common man 
but by scholars only This work alone served to earn 
the thanks and admiratiori of philologists and indologists. 
But even more so his Grammatica Damulica of 1715 which 
was printed in 1716 at Halle/S.(!). It was this grammar 
which 123 years later was used by the famous Friedrich 
Ruckert when he had to study Tamil in order to teach 

® B. ZIEGENBALG : “ Ausfiihrlicher Bericht ” vom 22,8.1708. 

HALLE MDCCX, p. 31, KurzgefaBte Missions-Geschichte aus 
Ostindien. Halle 1740, p. 172. 

9 ARNO LEHMANN ; Alte Briefe aus Indten, Berlin 1957, pp, 71-82. 

10 ARNO LEHMANN: , Bibliotheca Maldbanca, cine wieder 

entdeckte Haridschrift. 

Wissenschaftl. Zextschrift der MartiruLuther-Universitat, Halle- 
Wittenberg, Ges,-Sprachw. VIII, 4/5 pp. 903-906. Juni 1959. 

11 A Dictionary of Tamil and English, Last ed. Tranquebar 1933 
pp. 910, 

12 ARNO LEHMANN: Alte Brieve aus Indian, p. 86. 
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Tamil.” Later on the German theologians Fabrizius, Rhe- 
nius, Graul and Bey than worked on Tamil Grammar.'^ 

We leave aside here all the purely theological works 
and translations of Ziegenbalg” and turn to his indological 
books. These three indological books had a rare fate : in 
Europe they were not valued and even lost, but it was only 
after 154, 215 and 222 years respectively that they were 
discovered again and printed. These are the Genealogie 
der Maldbarischen Cotter (Genealogy of the Malabarian 
Gods), Madras, 1867, pp. 290; das Malaharische Heiden- 
thum (Malabarian Religion), Amsterdam 1926, pp. 292; 
and B. Ziegenbalg’s Kleinere Schriften (Smaller Writings), 
Amsterdam, 1930, pp. 87. These early and thorough des¬ 
criptions of South-Indian Hinduism were based on cai'eful 
studies. Ziegenbalg assures his readers that he did not 
simply quote other authors but that he himself got the 
material from discussions, earnest studies, conversations 
and source-books only.” 

In the Malabarian Religion he disclosed the “ princi¬ 
ples and doctrines in theology and philosophy ” of Hindu¬ 
ism. In the 26 chapters of the first part he writes about 
“ what the Tamilians believe and teach ” ; he deals with 
their books, gods, virtues and the conception of sin, tem¬ 
ples and festivals, priests, devils etc. The second part in 
18 chapters then describes the chronology and the castes, 

L. ALSDORF; Deutsch — Indische GeisteshesAehungsn. 

1942, p. 57/8. 

14 c. T. E, RHENIUS ; A Grammar of the Tamil Language, Madras, 
1853, 295 pp. 

CH. GRAUL: Outline of Tamil Grammar, Leipzig, 1855, pp. 101. 

H. BEYTHAN: Prakttsche Grammatxk der Tamilsprache Leipirig. 

1943, pp. 225. t f ot 

15 Lists are found In : 

ARNO LEHMANN: Es begann in Transquehar, 2 ed Berlin 1956 
Note 27 pp. 319-321; • . » 

ARNO LEHMANN: Halle und die sudindische Sprach — imd 
Religwmw^se^chaft. Wiss. Zeitschr. der MarHn-Luther-Universitat 
Halle Wittenberg, Ges.-Sprachw. Reiche Nr. 2, 11/1952/53. Heft 3 Note 
18, p. 156. 

^ Malabarisches Neidenthum, Editor: W. Caland. Amsterdam 1926, 
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ceremonies and agriculture, physics and medicine, art and 
chemistry, poetry and poets, music and astrology, ethics 
and the art of soothsaying, their warfaring etc. 

The Genealogy of Maldbarian Gods is a book of 290 
printed pages, and yet its manuscript had been written 
between the 27 March and the 31 May 1713 ; a magnificent 
piece of work in so short a time! Ziegenbalg knew tha^ 
with this book he was to offer “ a complete genealogy of 
gods” the like of which had never until then seen the 
light of day. In it he writes about “ the gods, their origin, 
form and qualities, the many names they have, their 
families, their functions and deeds, their appearanc^^; and 
avatars and abodes, pagodas, servants and holy jnen, their 
books, days of feasting and fasting, and the sacrifices 
offered in and outside the temples These two books 
are even today mines of wealth or, in Tamil: Kalvikkalan- 
chiam! Ziegenbalg had been named an “ ice-breaker ”.*® 
And this he was, especially as he was the first European 
to translate a Tamil text into an European language. 
These translations we find in his Smaller Writings}^ He 
translated into German Nidi Wenpa, Kondei Wenden and 
Ulaga Nidi.^^ 

When Ziegenbalg wrote the books mentioned and even 
translated from Tamil into German he wanted “ to serve 
the much beloved Europe ”, and he also desired to fight 
against the then prevailing idea (based on entire igno¬ 
rance!) that “the Malabarians were a barbaric nation 
without scholarship and moral virtues”. He himself had 
learned “ to have better ideas He also thought of 

It Genealogte der Malabarischnen Gotter, Editor:" W. GERMANN. 
Madras, 1867, p. 1. 

18 F. MERKEL; Ein vergessener Religionsforschsr, Forschungen 
und Fortschritle. 9, Jahrg., Nr. 16. Berlin 1-6-1933, pp. 234/5. 

18 B. Ziegenbalg’s Klelnere Schriften, Editor: W. CALAND. 
Amsterdam 1930. 

20 ARNO LEHMANN : Es begann in Tranquebar, 1958, p. 55. 

21 B. ZIEGENBALG: Malabarisches Neidenthum, pp. 11 and 61 ; 
Kleinere Schriften, pp. 11 and 25. 
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helping his successors, to serve them as an eye-opener and 
to make their work easier — though sometimes he felt that 
his work was not a mere joy but also a plague.^ 

To Ziegenbalg’s contemporary colleague J. E. Grundler 
we owe thanks for his treatise on The Malabarian Medicus. 
In this paper he collects what the Tamilians had done in 
the field of medicine. With it he wants to be of service 
to the European medical men.“ The original manuscript 
is still with us at the Mission Archives at Halle/S. 


The next man to be mentioned as Dravidologist and 
trare^tor of prime merit is Karl Graul. His outstanding 
work is the Bibliotheca Taimulica sive Opera praecipua 
TaTnuliensium.^ The first of the four volumes contains in 
203 pages the German translation of Tria opera Indorum 
philosophiam orthodoxam exponentia, i.e. Kaivalyanava- 
nita, Pancadasaprakarana and Atmabodaprakasika. Vol. II, 
of 174 pages, contains a fine printing of the Tamil text of 
Kaivalyanavanita and its translation into English so as to 
serve also the English speaking students of Tamil. Added 
are a Tamil Glossary and grammatical annotations. Vol. Ill, 
of 196 pages, is also very important: The Rural of Tiru- 
valluvar, the jewel of the whole of Tamil literature ” 
is translated into German! And Vol. IV is even more 
wonderful: it contains the Tamil text of the Rural and 


der P- “ GenealogU 

‘ ^O’^lesche Mediziner und Medizinen am 

Aniang der deutsch-indtschen Beziehungen, Wiss Zeitschr der Martin. 

PP H=“'-Wlttenb=rg. M«h.-Nat. TSZ' ^ % 

24 KARL GRAUL : Bibliotheca Tamulica 

pr2?3."“’' SVStem,. 

11. Kaiml^navanita. A Vedanta Poem, Leipaig-London, 1855. 

“LoUnllsS'p"^.''™"- “’* Leipzig. 

IV. Kurd Of Tiruvdluvar, High Tamil Text. Leipzig, 1865, pp. 335. 
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below the same text in common Tamil, and in addition 
a translation into Latin. Grammatical notes and a glossary 
are added. Hardly known are two more of his translations 
which were published in the Zeitschrift der MorgenVdndis- 
chen Gesellschaft, 1854 and 1857. There we find Sivajnana- 
sittiyar and Nampi’s Akapporul. 

My predecessor Professor Dr. H. W. Schomerus is the 
next in the line of German Dravidologists. In 1912 appear¬ 
ed his Caiva-Siddhanta, 444 pages. In this soxirce-book on 
Indian mystics he made the reader see the sharp Tamilian 
intellect and what this was able to produce. Schomerus 
later on translated into German The Hymns of Manikka 
Vasagar, 215 pages, and also the Periya Puranam, 306 pages. 
This book also contains a translation of the Tiruvatavurar- 
puranam. He also is the translator of the songs of Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar and the Andal-Alvar.“ When he died he left 
about 1,000 pages of manuscripts and translations, the 
titles of which I have mentioned elsewhere.^® 

For the time being the last in this line is the present 
writer who spent more than seven years in South India. 
The Hymns of Tayumanavar were for the first time trans¬ 
lated into German,*’^ and at the same time this translation 
is the first really complete one, without any omission, in 
an European language. 

This “ prince of Tamil mystics ” “ certainly deserves to 
be widely known ! In another translation I went down to 
the time about 800 a.d. Translated were hymns sung by 
Tirujnanasambandamurti Nayanar, Tirunavukkarasu Naya- 
nar and Sundaramurti Nayanar. The hymns of these famous 


25 H. W. SCHOMERUS: Indien und da$ Christentum I. Halle 1931 
pp. 177-198, 

26 A list is found in ARNO LEHMANN: Die sivaitische Frommia. 
keit der tofnulischen Erbauungslitreatur, Berlin, 1948, p. 27. 

27 ARNO LEHMAN; Die Hymnen des Tayumanavar^ Texte zur 
GottesmysiAk des Hindulsmus, Giitersloh 1935, pp. 270. 

28 ARNO LEHMANN: Die sivaitische Frbmmigkeit der tamulisehen 
Brbauungsliteratur, Berlin, 1948. 
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singers help greatly to understand and to value the bhakti 
religion. 

Within the vast field of Indology, the studies in and 
translations of Tamil literature are but a small section. 
Yet they belong to the whole of indology which no longer 
can be considered to be the field of Sanscrit-literature alone. 
Tamil literature helps to serve as a key towards the under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religion, Indian mystics 
and Indian ethics. It therefore should be the concern of 
Indologists and theologians, philosophers and students of 
linguistics to pay greater attention to Tamil studies. 



Tolkappiyar and the Science 
of Phonemics 


C. R. SANKARAN 

DEDICATED TO THE LATE PROFESSOR W. MEYER-EPPLER • 

ABSTRACT 

The importance of a detailed study of Tolkappiyam 
was stressed in my monograph. A detailed study of some 
of the Sutras is undertaken now. 

Interpolations are foimd in ancient classics—Clines 
2, 3, and 4, of the first Sutra of Pirappiyal are proved to 
be interpolations. 

*Unti’ is defined as the diaphragm and the first 
Sutra is critically examined. The substance of this 
Sutra is briefly this : This upward breath pushed out 
by the diaphragmatic action enters the vocal organs, 
attains formation and then falls into a regularity. The 
Sutra further says that when the speech sequence is 
analysed into phonemes of which it is composed and the 
component elements of the phonemes are examined, the 
formative compositions which bring these phonemes into 
existence are varied and different in their characteris¬ 
tics. 


Introduction 

In my monograph, ‘Phonemics of Old Tamil’^ I 
stressed the importance of a critical study of Tolkappiyam. 
It is necessary to recall those very words I used then. I 

• Professor W. Meyer-Eppler was a great scientist friend of ^ 
author of this paper. He took great interest in the Aytam phenomenon 
of Tolkappiyar and the alpha-phonoid theory of the author. He, it was 
who moved the German academy for research and the Bonn University 
to invite the author of this paper as a visiting professor at Bonn in 1960. 
The author C. R. Sankaran cannot adequately express in words how 
much he owes to the late Professor W. Meyer-Eppler for the many 
generou.s encouragements he had received from him in the scientific 
work. He was greatly interested in placing the study of phonemics cn 
a mathematical basis and did much to popularise this in Germany. He 
died at the age of 47 on Friday the 8th of July 1960 when the author 
was^ at Bonn. 

1 Phonemics of Old Tamil, Deccan College Monograph Series 7, 
Poona, 1951. 

8 
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wrote, “ We are lost in wonder that in this old Tamil gram¬ 
mar, we re-discover, as it were, many of our own modern 
ideas. The conviction is gained more and more that it is 
worth the while to subject Tolkappiyam to a detailed 
scrutiny exploiting this beautiful work from the rigorous 
viewpoint of modern Phonemics.”* It will be obvious 
from these words that my monograph was not prepared 
after a critical or detailed study of this great work — which 
may well nigh take the life-time of a competent scholar — 
but only after a surface-study, as it were, by rough and 
ready method. I have sufficiently indicated in my mono¬ 
graph that I followed mostly the English translations of 
Dr. P. S. S. Sastri only on the bare surface. Divergencies 
from his translations for obvious scientific reasons were 
also indicated by me suitably.^ 

I was so overwhelmed with the rich harvest which 
even this rough and ready method yielded, and the pho¬ 
nemic truths found even on the surface of this exquisite 
work were so astounding, I thought it my duty to proclaim 
them to the modern world without waiting for critical or 
detailed study. After the publication of my monograph, 
I rather concentrated myself in investigating, developing 
and explaining my alpha-phonoid theory based on the 
Aytam-phenomenon which I picked up from Tolkappiyam, 
straying of course, now and then, into allied fields for a 
while. 

It was a lucky accident that I read one of the valuable 
articles of Rao Sahib K. K. Pillai in the Tamil Culture, 
as my attention to it was drawn by one of my friends. 
Subsequently I got into correspondence with him which 
dragged me again to the study of Tolkappiyam. His cor¬ 
respondence was so thought-provoking and illuminating 
that it goaded me to dive deep into at least some of the 
basic sutras relating to phonemic structure found in 

2 Page 58 of Ref. No. 1. 

3 cf. Foot note 21 on page 13 of Ref. No. 1. 
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‘ Pirappiyalthe chapter on the birth of the phonemes, 
as it is usually translated and some of the results of this 
study are set forth in the present paper. 

Interpolations 

To rejoice in the glory of the past has always been 
a human trait all through the ages. Exploiting this uni¬ 
versal interest in the past glory, the malignant busybody 
has been at work all over the world to create glory where 
it did not exist and to white-wash the black spots wher¬ 
ever they existed, resorting to interpolations, forgeries 
and other questionable methods. It is the considered 
opinion of the research scholars that no ancient classic is 
free from this evil. It is therefore necessary for anyone 
who takes up a critical study of any ancient work to spot 
out first the interpolations, if any, and to eschew them. 
Interpolations often introduce new thoughts which do not 
generally fit into the particular pattern of the thought of 
the author and the consequent lapses, therefore, of the 
interpolator cannot withstand the scrutiny oi a critical 
investigator. It may be taken as a general principle, that 
whatever is repugnant or contrary to the main text of any 
ancient work should decidedly be an interpolation. With 
these broad principles in view, the chapter on the birth 
of phonemes (chapter III) will be examined. 

The chapter opens with the following sutra : — 

Unti mutala muntuvali tonrit 
Talaiyinu mitatrinu nencinu nilaiip 
Pallu mitalu navu mukku 
Maiinamu mulappata venmurai nilaiya 
Nuruppur ramaiya nerippata nati 
Yella vejuttun collun kalaip 
Pirappi nakkam veruvi riyala 
Tirappa^at teriyun katchi yana. 
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^&uuSI@v t£lL.jbj5l&i ^SsoSlu 

uA§^ iB^Oji jBiTQf Qpd^ih 
c9/^$oor(ip Qfi6fruuL- Goje^opeoiiD 0&oujir6ar 
e_^tjq/D /D 60 )U)UJ QiBrSiuuL. jSTUf. 
erAeofr Qa^ird)gfirij 6sir&ou 

iSpuiS (g)a<£ii> (Sqj^Qqj iffiueo 
^jDuuu^ Q^lfliLiiij ^nrC^ luirear. 

This forms the introduction to the subject of phonemic 
structure dealt with in this chapter and facilitates the cor¬ 
rect understanding of its scientific basis. Though laconic 
in style, the brief and pithy words reveal the analytic 
study which the author made of the speech sequence to 
arrive at the phonemic units and the principles of phone¬ 
mic structure. 

Lines 2 to 4 are interpolations 

A critical study of this sutra reveals that its lines 2, 
3 and 4 are interpolations. They mar the general trend 
of the sutra and its aphoristic nature. They do not fit into 
the pattern of thought embodied in the rfest of the lines. 
The thought embodied in line 1, runs without hindrance 
into line 5, in orderly sequence as (S^irearjSI, v 5 < 60 )u>iu, 
QjBr5luuuy etc. and does not need the intervening lines for 
its continuity. The insertion of the lines 2 to 4 in between 
them disrupts the thought structure, inverts the sequence 
of the thought as well as the grammatical construction. 

The second line asserts that the breath stays or halts 
(jSSsoS) in the head etc. and the fourth line continues this 
ill-conceived idea and includes head as one of the posi¬ 
tions which produce phonemes! Tolkappiyar nowhere 
mentions, either in this chapter or elsewhere, head, as one 
of the vocal organs, which gives rise to phonemes. In the 
stream of speech there is no room for the breath to enter 
the head or sojourn there. It is not only erroneous but* 
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even ridiculously preposterous to state that the breath halts 
in the head to produce a phoneme at all! 

The lines 2, 3 and 4 thus offend the physiological truth 
obviously being contrary to it and are therefore manifestly 
repugnant to the rest of the chapter and to Tolkappiyam 
as a whole. They have therefore to be expelled as flagrant 
interpolations, which clearly they are without doubt! Evi¬ 
dently some nusguided enthusiast introduced these lines to 
rectify a supposed defect in order to place the phonemes 
of Tolkappiyam on a par with Sanskrit phonemes of so 
called murdhanya variety. 


Derivation and Definition op Unit 

This sutra offers yet another impediment to the cor¬ 
rect understanding of its meaning. The very first word in 
the first line Unti has to be critically examined for 

its correct meaning. 

This unti has been interpreted by all the commenta¬ 
tors to mean the nabhi of the Sanskrit, i.e. the navel. No 
doiibt a few Sangam poets and later writers have also 
used this word in this sense but the word carries in itself 
its own meaning which is far different from what it has 
been taken to mean all along quite apparently. • 
is derived from the word which means to push out 

or thrust away, therefore means that which pushes 

or thrusts away The difficulty encoun¬ 

tered by the commentators who came more than a thou¬ 
sand years after the author had not been so much in find¬ 
ing the meaning of the word as it was obviously in identi¬ 
fying the human organ which performs the biological 
function denoted by the word, putting themselves on a 
false search, as it were! 


The navel or the umbilical chord, which this word has 
been taken to mean wrongly, is really called Qsiruy^ 
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Koppul in Tamil which is the shortened form of (SawrLH^ 

(o<5fruq means that which con¬ 
nects and saiifi means that which comes off in natural 
course. The meaning of Qairuq is obvious and that of 
requires elucidation. esayj^^ or esaifiuu in the sense of 
coming off or falling away is often used in Sangam litera¬ 
ture. uynh sarifi^^ (q/Dib. 381), OuDsarQ^sirdb if>«o9f)LD(06fr 
y,a5l6OT uir(B ((S&IJSO 138), and Q^siriiiaLb QuirearQsarear 
(6560. o3) are some of the instances of such an 
usage, fiart^ til denotes fate as that which comes off in 
natural order as a sequence of one’s own past actions. 
Cp6B/ruy,^ thus denotes that which connects with the 
mother’s womb or the placenta therein and comes off in 
natural course at the time of parturition. No better physio¬ 
logical term than this can be thought of to express the 
navel. The words umbilical chord or navel and even 
nabhi meet it half way only as they superficially refer to 
the central position in the body. No other word to sup¬ 
plant this tell-tale scientific term in Tamil seems to be 
found. The function of this G65frL/y,y) is to draw and 
absorb nutrition from the mother and its function is 
obviously not to push out or thrust away anything ! Is 
the genius of Tamil language reflected here which brings 
into awareness what otherwise would have remained as 
an unconscious “ yearning to be re-united with childhood 
with the shelter and protection of motherly aid” carried 
to the womb itself in the pre-natal period ? (cf. Joist A. M. 
Merrloo — The Two faces of Man—Two studies on the 
sense of time and of ambivalence, International Universi¬ 
ties Press, Inc,, New York, 1954, p. 68.) 

The human organ which in reality has the function of 
pushing out or thrusting away is the diaphragm. 

It thrusts away the lung which sits on it and thus causes 
the breath to get out and causes the phenomenon or speech. 
If we are to be guided by the scientific content of the word 
the organ denoted by it is unmistakably the diaph¬ 
ragm and nothing but the diaphragm. 
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I am fortified in this derivation and identification by 
the definition given by Swami Vipulananda (late profes¬ 
sor and head of the department of Tamil, Ceylon Univer¬ 
sity, Colombo) for one of the parts of the ancient Tamil 
harp, Yal (ujfr^), which was also called Unti whose func¬ 
tion, according to him, was to push away the sound which 
reached it and thus cause reverberation. I give below his 
very words: 

^ sreir^ih Q^iraj ereir^Lh GSI&sriu^.ujn'aij 

L3/Dj5^0^6i5ru^ * 0<F65i^ 6UTfij(^ sr6arLJ^(Q)d) 

euirSeirjD^. 8_j5^ CT6or@jti) Quiuj Q65/ru^(^<5@ e_OT^fr^d) 
0<sfruy,^ (oUfreor/D ewtlL-Gwi^ojLDfr^liL) tutjffi u^^fb 
^dsiruSI&GT 6T6!jraQ<sfra^u lduSSsu ;5fr^06a)ir 

Qufr0^^fr a_60)jruj/r^A «5B/r6OTr<S65r(B0Lb.” 

(p. 45. Ydl Nul (Tamil) published by Karanthai Tamil 
Sangam.) May we not pause a while here, in asking our¬ 
selves incidentally as it were, whether it is merely a 
strange coincidence that a musical term extends its help¬ 
ing hand to rescue from oblivion what in reality is obviously 
a precious term in phonemic science ? (I am indebted to 
Rao Sahib Pillai for drawing my attention to this refe¬ 
rence and furnishing the extract.) 

Tolkappiyar thus undoubtedly leads the way to modern 
biolinguistics and biophysical studies of human speech. 

“ The primary ph 5 ?^sical impulse comes from the 
diaphragm or midriff, that dome shaped sheet of 
fibrous tissue which is the muscle of respiration. 
This tendinous partition separating thorax from abdo¬ 
men turns its concave side downwards and it is fas¬ 
tened to the sternum or breast bone in front, to the 
lumbar vertibrae behind and to the cartilages of the 
lower six ribs on either side . . . As the outgoing 
breath stream is forced by diaphragmatic pressure 
upwards (e_j5^ as Tolkap- 

piyam puts it) from the lungs through the bronchial 
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tubes^ and the trachea or wind pipe into the mouth 
it may be checked or impeded in various ways,” * 

so as to give us the speech sounds. This formed the subject 
of one of my Bonn University lectures concerned with pro¬ 
cess of speech. It is the exploitation of this breath move¬ 
ment by human ingenuity which has given us the spoken 
language and which has revolutionised the human king¬ 
dom and made it what it is today! 

The Speech Structure 

The upward breath makes its appearance 

(d^ireoriff) in the sphere of speech sequence, reaches the 
vocal organs (s^^uqp&i) and attains formation (<Si6a>iLuj). 
The word ^eaunuj is from the root which means to 

form or make. All the other meanings assigned to this 
word are only its derivative meanings. 

The organs reached are not mentioned here nor are 
the formations attained given. The interpolated lines des¬ 
cribe these organs in detail, though wrongly, but leave off 
the formations. If the author mentioned the details of these 
organs he would have doubtless described the details of 
the formations too ! This is not the place to furnish the 
details of any of them. This is only an introductory sutra 
where these? will be redundant and out of place. Tolkap- 
piyar had recognised this. It is for the sutras which follow 
— the text proper —to take up the thread and give the 
necessary details. This is how the interpolated lines do not 
fit into the pattern of the thought and plan of the author 
and betray their intrusion. 

The structural formations observed are not haphazard 
events appearing in any manner but follow an.orderly 
sequence. They fall into a regularity (Q^BfSuuL.) as stated 
by the author. What a deep insight Tolkappiyar has dis- 

* Simeon Potter's Modem LinguisUcs, Andre Deutsch, 1957, pp. 14-15. 
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played ! and how scientific have been his observations ! ! 
It is this fundamental law of regularity into which these 
formations fall which has made them amenable to scientific 
or mathematical treatment. It has been my lifers ambi¬ 
tion to take up these at the stage where Tolkappiyar left 
them and reduce them to mathematical formulae for the 
modern world. I have been attempting, in my humble 
way, to do this in all my work, including my lectures now 
at Bonn. 

The knitting together of these short, telling words, 
e_/D^, cSJsidlouj, in rapid succession, 

raises itself a mental picture of the rapid stream of speech- 
sequence ! One who lollov/s the author closely cannot but 
feel the effect of the artistic rapidity and the logical 
sequence! 

The author studies this speech structure. He studies 
its processes ;Bfri 4 with an ardour and earnestness. The 
word jBfTU). means eSI(i^Lbi5l and denotes a research 

with ardour and earnestness which are the prime requi¬ 
sites for any scientific investigation Quir^fifir 60 )a 

< 9 fx.( 5 /.C)-(S<i)U 65 r; jbtriq., ueanluirff 

uiTvSlirii)). These basic factors of research, ar¬ 
dour and earnestness have taken the author to the depths 
of the intricate processes, and made his findings amazingly 
modern. 


Analysis of the Speech Sequence 

Now follows the next stage, sr^eoir 
«/r^. All the phonemes are to be found, enumerated and 
described. The speech sequence has to be broken into the 
various sound-units of which it is composed and forms a 
synthetic structure. The primary speech-units which are 
obtained on analysing the speech-sequence are called pho¬ 
nemes in modern language. Phoneme is called 6T(y}^^ 
Eluttu, in Tamil (from the root to rise) which means 
that which arises or forms from the breath. 

4 
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This analysis is by no means easy. Only those who 
have been actually at it can realise the difficulties involved. 
In the speech-stream some of the speech-units may get 
drowned, some may become merged with one another, 
some may get dissolved, lose their identity and appear 
durationless. The functional activities of the vocal organs 
maj^ overlap. All these have to be observed minutely and 
then only all the phonemes which go to make up the speech- 
structure have to be fixed with precision, their number 
enumerated and arrived at correctly. The term Q<5F^fr6u@>/nij 
«/r&u means and includes not only the number of these 
phonemes to be told off, CTOjeuir 6 T(^^^u), but their des¬ 
criptions as well. Only the study of the compositions which 
go to make up each of the phonemes can help to identify, 
each from the other, as separate units and to count them 
out as all the phonemes, sr^eoir 6T(i^^^Lb, that constitute 
the speech-structure. 

A clear and unerring perception of all these is there¬ 
fore necessary. This perception has therefore to be 0idu 
ui_^ Q^lPtLiib - <s5fril<^ means perception, 

Q^ftiLfU) therefore means a perception in which all 

the minute parts of the intricate structure will get analysed 
i^puuL.) and will be seen clearly Nothing 

but a sure perception as this, will yield observational know¬ 
ledge to form the basis of any science. Such a perception 
as this is vital especially when the subject dealt with is 
‘ Sound ’ which is not easily amenable to analysis as other 
material objects are! Tolkappiyar obtained this rare and 
vital perception which is the sine qua non of phone¬ 
mic science and by that perception, Q^ifliqLb 

sirC^iuirear, he proceeds to describe the phonemes. 

It is to emphasise the importance of this perception 
the clause which deals with it— ^fouuL.^ 
strCStuirGsr — has been so purposefully fixed at the end of 
the sutra to leave a lasting impression upon the mind of 
the reader while studying the sutra, untrammelled by the 
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other thoughts which precede. Taking the important 
thought in a stanza to the end has been the modus operandi 
in ancient classics and has been the practice of the great 
poets of the Sangam age. It may also be noted that by the 
position which this clause occupies, it governs grammati¬ 
cally both the analysis of speech-structure srebsotr 

atrSso and iSIiduM the composition of 

speech-unit which follows it. 


Phonemic Structure 


The word means here i.e., the compo¬ 

nent elements or the constituent parts. (jg/D/fi/ptb S/DSds. 
qiDii). 6). Each of the phonemes has its own component 
parts and these component elements may broadly be divid¬ 
ed as acoustic and articulatory. The famous French scien¬ 
tist De Saussure aptly describes this: 


The delimitation of the sounds of a speech 
sequence can be based only on the acoustical impres¬ 
sion ; but, as far as the description of sounds is con¬ 
cerned, it is different. It is recognised to be built only 
on the basis of the articulatory act; because the 
acoustic units taken in their proper succession are un- 
analysable. One must take recourse to the succession 
of the movements of phonation; it is then observed 
that to the same sound corresponds the same act: 
b (acoustic time) = b^ (articulatory time). 


“ The primary units which are obtained on divid¬ 
ing the speech sequence will be composed of b and b'; 
they are called Phonemes ; the phoneme is the sum 
of the acoustic impressions and the articulatory move¬ 
ments, the heard unit and the spoken unit, the one 
conditioning the other: thus it is already a complex 
unit, having a hold in each speech sequence.” ® 


10 / 17 ^ ^ Saussure>s System of Linguistics, Wor^Vol 3 

1947, p. 2. Translation of the portion quoted was made by Dr P ' c’ 
Ganesh Sundaram, Reader in Experimental Phonetics Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity (Cf. Phonemics of Old Tamil, p. 37 foot note 100) 
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The acoustical impression is that by which we judge 
the form of the sound-units, their individual existence each 
separate from the other, ip time and space and the arti¬ 
culatory movement includes the movement of the breath, 
the physical impulse, the muscular actions of the breath- 
group and the functional status of the vocal organs to 
bring the sound-units into existence. Each phoneme is 
thus composed of articulatory element and acoustic ele¬ 
ment, one conditioning the other as De Saussure puis it. 

It will be seen from the text which follows that Tolkap- 
piyar classifies the acoustic forms of the sound as well as 
the corresponding articulatory movements of the vocal 
organs, combining into various groups into which they 
naturally fall. Tolkappiyar by an analytical perception * 
^jDuuL.^ arTL-^uiiTGir not.only fixes the number 

of phonemes which are found in the speech-structure cor¬ 
rectly but also finds that their LSIpLiSeor c|j,««Lb, their 
formative compositions — acoustic and articulatory — are 
of varied and different characteristics, (Seu^ Situeo. The 
sutras which follow illuslrate and demonstrate them. 

^ In its pristine simplicity, the sutra flows, 

8_/Dj©/, ^60)U)UJ, QjBfSluuu (SGUfD6a)fD) /BTO)., ^IDUUL.^ Qjsfiiqii 
«/rL<^ujfr 6 OT,^ 6T6U60/r ffiirSsu (^sroeu^Lb) i 3 /du 

^lueo and carries with it its own 
grandeur. The apparent transparency deludes the eye, 
conceals the depth and often frustrates the search! A 
rciore appropriate introduction embracing all the aspects of 

tne subject dealt with in the.chapter cannot be thought of, 

It is obvious. 

It is here worth while to take note of the luminous 
phrase which Tolkappiyar lias coined as iSI^ulSsot 
T he word iSIfouq means coming into existence and 
means growth, composition or development, (cf. 

Qn/r^OT/rasti). There are thus two elements in 
this term, and The composition of arti- 

culatory-unit and acoubtic-unit into one is and 
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this composition bringing into existence a new entity, the 
phoneme, is iS/dulj. 

That Tolkappiyar used iStouiSIssr exactly to 

mean these will be proved by the fact that he calls tlie 
formation or composition of words, their growth and mul¬ 
tiplication as SeneQiufri&u) (It should be noted that no 
tSIjDuq is added in that context.) The various factors 
which go to make up the word-formations, their growth 
and multiplication are merely stringed together to a stem 
as in a bead, as it were, where each is piled quite close to 
the other to form a developed structure. No new entity 
is born here. This formative process is far different 
in the case of a phoneme. Two different units, the acoustic 
unit and the articulatory unit, combine into one to give 
birth to a new entity the phoneme or This is 

therefore described as lSI/duiSIsw and not as eTQfi^^eor 

— as in the case of SarsSIturrA^ui — not even as 
er(yi^^ 6 ar tStouq but distinctly as i^ltouiSear i.e., 

L3»Duq and combined. 

The grammarians and commentators who succeeded 
Tolkappiyar converted this highly scientific term 

into lS/dulS/lld the place of birth ! I have shown 
m my monograph bow places of birth and even places of 
articulation are scientifically inaccurate and Tolkappiyar 
nowhere uses such an inaccurate term.® 

G. Oscar Russel, the great pioneer, by bringing X-Ray 
to the service of phonetic science, fixed with accuracy and 
demonstrated the forms and sizes of human speech cavi¬ 
ties as also the position and relative relationship of the 
various physiological organs which actually appear when 
producing certain speaking resultants; the connected 
movements of muscles regulating the vocal cavity are not 
and never can be still for an instant.’ 

6 Page 13 of Ref. No. 1. ~ 

7 Speech and Voice by G. OSCAR RUSSEL, New York. MacmUlan 4 
Co., 1931 p. 4. 

cf., also Phonemtes of Old Tamil, page 13, foot notes 23 and 24. 
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The demonstration of the fallacy of the “places of 
articulation ” relied upon by the earlier phoneticians now 
confirms the valid usage of the ‘ analytic-synthetic ’ term 
of Tolkappiyar LSpudlear being scientifically pre¬ 

cise. 


It is marvellous that this ancient tiny phrase, iS/duiSot 
is thus replete with the results of modern scientific 
investigations. It thrills one to think of the wealth of ana¬ 
lytic perception, the depth of scientific knowledge and the 
‘ logical positivism ’ which have gone into the core of this 
puny phrase, as it were. How this author, in those ancient 
limes, without resorting to modern precision apparatus and 
rigorous mathematics, was still able to perceive the vital 
truths of an abstruse and intricate science, it staggers the 
human brain to conceive of. 



^ectju^xiriru) tuAssfr minji!Sujttiirl 

ODQI. &I. ilQIUtSf&fffll) 

S/D6urr^ qaffiueoiL.^^ Si^u^^ijSifi ^eu^Sujiijsdr ueo. fSleujb 
^ear^ (S^urear ^iJbiSiutr^ JjorniiGiSBfr Slso)^^^ ^euuu^sirfrih* 
jSsSI^Q^ir^tL jBUJii) /b^^lo ^eouu^sfrjih ^sSsoiuirtu Qs=-^ 
diirui3uj(£)(rau (oU!rjDjDLiu(Bi^ Qu0«j>ld Ou/D^sfrar^. 
ij6or@)/r^ «:g>6bbr©«6rr/raB<s as69r60r/D^6s>ai<s iSsir(^^i(jLO(r(u^ 
eu0Lb ^6ouu^air[r0sa>fiu umr0ajir^ (ifiLjQufieoASiUfiisc^i^m 
9«5r06BL; (Sutr^fS U)^Sui3®<fi0j; rSidjiutrQjD ®6tri&/(®«n’ ^u}.«B3brr 
iL/ti o/iuQufieoASiu c|^ff?ttjj<sB(95ar ^(i^QjfrtrmA «(/5^«fi0(r, 

Qi6rr(^Qj60T ^mSear s-eo<SQ^<i Ga^js^ 

Qjirsorqaffi QsrremL. ^iSffijBirQ —Glji>(g8n(3=- 
Seouu^ sirifQtx>6sr (J^jrtoeiRrf? 
lurruih U6U>L.^^ 

luiriDtSIjs^ LfsooifiGeo aii>u8ssruGuir^ 

sD6rr(Q5Qj jSu/rw ^etrihiGair ^aoiuGuir^ 

^tS^esflso ttJfr(W«@)j(»LD i5I(d;5^^&o; 

s^6m60}U3^Q6u^Lb idwSso.^^ 

sreoro^iL u/rjr^uj/r^ f}i.i5liU60)Qj er^Qiih S^sn^ssiiu sSiL 

i_«60fr. (^sDuu^aBir^LD CTOJsiJsros ^sosiSujLb erearu^ upiffu 

udiGoj^ <S0^^.£(S56fr jSsoeSI Qj0(£}69r/Dfi9r. Q^/r^ 

«frtjiSuj OfBiSlj QJuQLDrri^ gg(»jrfruL5I(L/ 0/5^ Qp6or/DjD@ 

SemujujajLb (^euuu^dBTjLb ^jnriuijuLl^en'ar^. Q^^airudl 
uj^so)^ ^6t^6aafl^s5r^iLJjB^s^6a)iriuir^lfliu^ /B<#^<fl^^«4963fltuir,^6uu 
u0dsirffLb ‘O^/r6ar60)t£» ’ CTsargjitL caisjidBsinuj# dF/rjjj^^ ST6srS(rr)p-, 
(O^fTci). Ourr06fr. 0 <fiu. a_«j)j) <fl6ouu0<s[rir006ar e^esiiruutruSfriliy 
‘ ^uje6l6o><sp- jBiTL-dsu Qurr0LlQL_»rL_ji92feu<y^ Qff^iuin^\^ ereoro^o), 
‘ /B/rL_«<i <gs/rui5)ujLb ’ srsorsmi, ‘ (S^nrei) ’ sreOTs^Lb 0^ui51® 

^eSIeor u0aih ‘ e_6®(ru5)60)i_u5lLli_ uirL.(S6SiL.^ Q^iu(L\dr ’ 
€T6$r^ s-suiiriSp^, sfruiSiu Slso^asu^rr ^6CDLO0<iG<350u<^ ^eou 
u^afTiTii) Qu0fE]<£n'uL51iLiQLO66Tuj. @ibQu0fuafruL3iunu<5s^6rr 
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$6dr0«Q|Lb ^euuu^arrjTLb (lurr/D/DULj(^^/D^. Quc^niiarruiSoj 
S6uii(S5fiaar «9(60 )ld^ c^suuu^arrir^^eu S)^&o 6T6ir^ <S0^€unr0 
(tfior^, (Sl£)(Q)i1(B ^6o«^iu ef^(rfruj<^^u5IA H*(purr(g60)i_iu 
^€0^, q^uj (S<!B/r6001^^66)0^^ ^6uuu^<3Bnrj^60)^ ?^{r/r(Lj;B^6frarr 
6or^. eudeorr/D^A 6BrruL5)ujQLD6orG^LD, ^jt^^eoiLDS ^rruiSItuQiDar 
€ijihf (SbSsuiS airuiSlujQLDsareiiih, ^quidaerr airuiSiuOLDearoiLb Slsar^ 
Seouu^eBtririh ditDiJt5ldmtJu(BS^p^. dleouLj^arririL 

ueoQJfT^ c^frnajuuiKB^eir^. Seouu^^irfrih (^q-indsdr 

«/ruiJ(LJLb 6T6dr@)/(i) O<s5nr6^60)656a)(U ^iririusinnh : 

^iJ5)^/i>(S©s6Tj5)«J (ip^piSirui5liuih dleuuu^srririh. ldjdsj>0uj 
U6U ^iSifid «/rLii5)«j/w«6fr Qun-eod S6ouu09fr(rLb (ipiq. U)<s«ss6fr 
iS(rui3iULDiruj ^emLoiueiSevdsu. dleuuu^airir^^d) (Sa^frsSr 0<s^ii}@il.(§ 
Qi6or Qff^ird)(Ssunr6Sluji£)irad «irLl<fluj6>f?«<d96aT06or; Gj^d^eor 
afiarreoGsr (?) (p^fr65r^(^)06orj uire6bTiq.uj6aT Q0(S<QQ^ifiujs6r u6U6of? 
Qj0<S06or. ereoflgyLD, <^6iJ(f«6fr «60)^^^3feo6Uir<s56fr «5fW6U|r. 

CT6or(p6U, <^6utjLJ^<snr(rLD 0^Lq. LO<s656fr <95frijL5IujLb <9l6ar^, 

dl6ouu0sit!r00sor <s&69>^^ ^2su6U6or (0<96rr6U6U6dr; d560)^^^2^u66) 
«6wr6aor.S. v5/sii j«6n- 06u^^6or(f ^iSJsusud. ^qjqjtQjd mp 

Q00 ud^^dLonreor LDd^sflqiL c3fd<9" ©su^^eorsfr ^ebecdr, 

Sl6Ud«6ff LD60r60r(g)^ ^6trLIU(j)Lb 0(r).«6fr—LD<5<SB6fr-0tiJ. LO««gB6fr. 
^51^(60)60, <#)6UUU^«ddti) 0t4LD;S«6Tr ffidudltUL/J 61601000O(gBd6fr60)« 
/g)6U66) 6U0S(D^. 

^GUUU^iSBddLb 014 lJD(S(S56fr fiBdUlSllULb 6T60r/D Qa76fr€tD6S60)lLJU 
(5ud/D^3ajdd L5)/5)O^d0 <f)d<s8sDqiL i5l2su7r0^ ^irmup 

^lefrerreord. ^ (yj^evrretfl ^ieodSiu'ifiih Qpu). LDdsefr ^evdStucyi 

LD65r/6)<S 014 LD<S«556fr SlGuddltuOuDeST tUd^du3@)lLD ^L6)^g^60?dl_d ? ’ 

6T6orfD a5)(OT)6maji4ii) ^ir^iup^aiefrear^. (SeuLLfSeueufi^ (Senujmc^G^ 
Qjdij}«56D)«, (SudddilL-LD, su^Ud© 66l6rr«0<fl/D0J, 

^i£j<F(^iud @dfi»6w, ®6D>i_ujd<aofl66r siidi^a], ^soru^/eoruiL (ip^eBaj 
eupoip ^-.ssijdSp^, 065r/D'S@!r6O)6U, 0/D6iid QJirifiQfy Qjetreir, 
eTGAremrih ereortjeaj/Deo)^® ^ajsud^ udLlL_d6if)«35&d 

jg|6TTIW(S«d6JJl4«6rr (®UdfD/0ULJd(B^6Ud66 <fl6UL/U^4BddU> 014 LD«aB6fr 
(SBdUlillULb 67651jD 0<3Bd6fr6D)<S6 Sil^q^p^uu(BSpQI> UlU(Q)a 

ffSt^CB^ 0/6)^^ <^ffi65gl/ii) 6fl(F63«65UU(5.fip0^- " 

(y),«6Ud6ifl O^di06Ud6ifi dreor/D uir^ufril.(SsaaT$‘d-di ^(^u^tnh 
0d;D0«^i46or ^(fd^iupnCq^ Ooiq^^ L/dtl«#?u5l60T 
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i5«8r«jr(o(r e-6o<£ljpu(rs3(u§j, usoariL u 6 tJiL.^(S^frj e^snyjuijirw 
6 »(r^ tafriTfiiOTir). e_j 510 ^ ^eoru surr^si/ 

^jr£a^u LIJL.S a^fTs^LDsoofl ®uL/irLl<^u5)6or eSSsneuira 

Sleo<iSiu^6O)0iLiih <@ffi««OTr(p^)ilt_^^L_«5r (SuirA(S Sisoi 

<Suj^^(D(^iusuir6rrfuireb Qa^suejj/ra^u Gujoro^. @ 6 «<s^ 

uj^eo)^ (tpiiij. Lo.a«Grr ^eoa^ujii c 9 / 6 U 6 o^ (iptq.ujjr 5 r ^60«49 iul£), 
(jLDWTLDaasfr ® 6 U(Sidilujti) <5)A6u^ (yD^eufrofl ^ 6 u<Sidiuju>, @14 LD«« 6 rr 
^ 6 i)«S(®ttjLb cSfeueu^ uirCufrafl J) 6 ua<fiiuti) ereSr^ u»r 0 U/r(p 
Qff^iLJ^i ^tqih c^(ririLJ^^ luj-lL^u Quiri^^u wscdl.^^ ^€o^uj0 
^P(Q)iUQJfr6rr^UTd) (^(^Q^iremL.^. (SeD^^jss/fiesr 6uirffiia>a, 
Gu(rirfrilL.Lb, QsujDffi) CoiDiLufr® ereor^ ^ 2 feorujQi/Ds»/D cfflsrrtbL/Lb 
SlsoaSiutL QfiUf. Lo«a5fr StsodSiudb ^eueu^ (ipiq.uj(r&r ^eodSajii 
CT 6 oruu(BLb, 

(oLDWLDaasfrj tSjqaaBsrr, Qp^eoireffiam ereorGu/r^ GUir^asj)^^ 
SlsoTu^earurijaeTi-y qaifi (SuTsSrpQ]p6a>p GSletr<^ih ^euscSj/Jii) 
Gu>S 5 rLD<a« 6 fr ^eus^SiULb (ip^eu/rafl ^ 6 u<*(fliuii) sreoru * 

0 <y'^ 6 iij(®6Tfl®5r <9j{rsrori_6u, ^£r<s<s5iJD/D/D Q-sfrC^eroLD, ^ldt/d^ 
qSI^so)^, lSidsot e_aji^ui51a) ctsstusot ^^eorrejfi MsoiS 

uj^^ear £_u3(f pTuj.iurr&jr ’^tSI^iBJdsen'ir^ii), 

uirCB uC.(B s~9y>{pa^ih L//rLlL_/r6if?656fr, sriftfar 

i^uLiiLGi—ir^y 6U(^<#i<S5a5uijLlL- Qj^Gojirif ct^Gutp" ewn^aeo®, 
^eoTUti), GufTiTfrLlL-U) (yi^sSujQi/Dsn/DU UL_LD t51ii}.«@Lb ^euts^ujii 
@14 LD<i(56fr ^ 6 U<S^(LHJb <SI&)60^ UlTUL-lTetfl ^6U<5<S(L/0LD65rL»U(SLD. 
e_60>^UL5)6or Qu06o>u5, Qppeoireifleaiiu (ipf^tuu^A^iJb Gu/r{r/rtl(_Lb, 
GLOLbufr(pj <5F(yi^/ruj (LpmQesrppih CTCsrueor ufrilL./rafl 
@ 6 Uts<fl(u^^w ^65r^iU60)LOHj/r^ ^S&^iiis5Sfr[r@ih. 

^eoaSiuih ffifrsu^^/reu u6roL.«d5uu(5a/^j ^L.0^n‘(u ojanh 
SpsupiiJir&i LDfrfiWTLf^cu^j ^^(tp^rruj^^nrsu 
(i^i4uj{r<3r<s aireo^^^ (LpLq.fU[r<3T SteuiSujih 

ttjfr««ijLJ©Lb. G< 5 Bfr( 0 Ll<^ QuirppuuCBih piriluf-d) (S^ir&Sr^U) 
S)6t)iiSujii) (tpLj-UJjrar® Qsfrerremdssoiiu ^dbqii. (jpLq.iuiril<fia Q«nrOT 
«»«u51^ Qpi^.SiLi iDsofl^ ,!fij5^2^u5l66l0^^ (ipi^uiia&srr ®60(5<SiLiLb 
ujfro^qOu^tx). ^Qp^rriu^^w (tfiiq.iuirLi^d Qairdreaya 
Gsu065r/6) ®0ui366rj Qpu^ LD<i<s6rr ^eosSojih Q«sF^^G^frrBj0Lb, 
Ou/r^ 635)^. 0 q.(uir<s« ^Ta)^0p(^iL ^a/s^si^finix) Qu(r((^fi 
^ib. (ipiq.uj!r^a dsfr€c00^ @14 LDaasrr ^ 6 u«^uj(ipii) @i 4 iu(r*<s 
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«/r6u^^d LDtsasfr SieoaSiuQfith (9^ir6arj5l<^ 6r«9r 

CT^jfun’if^^su ^uGlu»r^aj)LD QrBrSla(^ tofro* 

Qfih S6u<s<Siuu> eryisoirih. 

^6ouu0airirui (y>4UJ(r«r« atreo^0w (tpuj-iun’il^ 

03a} Qufb0(r^0^ (y5i4ttjfrLl^« QaUrdr 

60) «ijS1w Qpi^oj ®OTny(»«(r ^t^aaflsar S^^3stjT^ <fl/DL/ufr«) 

LD6ujj5^^; (ffiu^ajirilSS^ 03str^^ ^(Lp^Tiu^0d} 

656ofl;6^^. (SsuLpih (o<5F(rj5fril«J>i- Q}(^SSeS(i^^^ Qff-iii 

@Ll®€U6dr Q<9^/si(fl65fr(o6u/r«y<fl(g)S5r. «sB3bu ojsrrLb ueoL.^^ (Ss^iry} 
;B/rtl6roL_« dsfiSTO) eusirojsir qsirfi6Q(§^^ uir^sir^^irsor. 

0da) Qujdjd uirsoonrj. jsirilsmuu uT6miq.uj6sr Qi3(B(^Qf^j0uj6ir 
u>^6a)(ru5l66l(f^j^^ ^a^uirear, 

creorCoew, (ysi^iujrar* aT$o^0A (ipu}.iuirLL<fl^ ^L£ly}s^0d) (ipuj. 
^L./r LDfioreorjr ^B(rii}(Sair6uir^ ^ju/d/dl/ulIl. airuiStuih 

Ma}uu0^irfrih ^^ih, 

S6OLJU0Sfr{r0 ^ijSifi6S^0w (yyisj-iuirC^ eSIetrr^Sear 

^rru5)g)/Lb, ^^(li^ipi^iLinril^ s_6u<fl^ ejSasruj u/r«rwsB6tfl^ ^soeSiu 
(ipt4iu/rLl<flu5l6or (Ssu^uilu.^. {^iq. jBsueor ^ldusu, u5«(Sbot ctstot 
LD0ULi<i QairQ^^y ^sarupr^ O^SFgy^^su, ^/dlo 

61] €rrj^^^ 6T65r^&cruj 63(ipL0iu QafrsfrcroaBtSwr ^i£l{^ Qpu).uj(r<#l65r 
^iq.^^€rrLD/ruj c^6S}LD^^6ar. 

(pdB/rsfroiei) 2 _ 6 rf?iL/(tpLb QsrriSiiqjb /D^i^fr; 

QJirerrojfl (Seijraesiati^ih LDfr^sessrih LOjDsot; 
cSfjQj^ ^0tx) ^erojCo^jr (jfi^SsoiLjii) 

2-0(y)^ <5P/rir^^Qyj<s @^<gs6?OT G^iuojnrj 
Q<^ii](SdiTd) Q^eiresreu^ sird^ih jsirQuear 
GTthia^ih (SuirSiu ^ero-j^Gn/rr QuflCS ^!” 

(qp^dfifl ^jpi^js&irenfi ; 5-JO) 

6T60r6^LDj 

V 

“ (Siq-qir eqsmCBfBJ Qafr(Bfa(Sair a)(^^ 

LD65ru60)^ «fr«s@ii) r5sor^iq.u i5lfD^06v 

0j65ru lueusu^ Q^ircyj^a aSIsi).” («/rLl^i «/rfiB)^ : 102-104) 

STGsrsqLDj 
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(fieouu^ssirirui @14 ld < s < s 5 ot airuiSiuuiir 7 

Oa^iieroujaSeir Q<9^6Suqa)ih UL-iTQfisar 

c-HSjTu^u Outtj e_^« 

sfftofi : 96-97) 

6r€OrQfLDj 

“ t^u).Q^ir(ifi ^6iajD(i$^fr iLearear frweo^ 

(tfissrrfiugvu) cSV^eusor ” 

(silQsiBjr srtnft : 53-54) 

cr«rQ|ib SojQjrr^ €W0ii U0^«6rr ^iSifi (tpuf-UJir^eir ^eareminssnuu 
q€ouu(B^^SmiDssr, . 

' 

(jfiiq.ujfrai^ Seouu^&iTjrih SliuiDfDuuili-fifr 

uSIg^ii), (1^14 u>(S<sBOT <sirui5lajLDT<3s eSIeniijseSI^&o, arreuLOj 

^LLD, a=-^^fnuut> ^QjfDfSIsar Qutr^S^@ 5)0Qj/r^ 

^jr«(SQj ^eouu^siririb ^finLDjs^sfrerr^. Q5^;6^Lfi)^« 

«SBa5l(65i7' ®OTnij(S(S5n’ Q^iu^ qirilS, 

^eouu^airir^^ear «65)^^ ^3so€Usar (Safrewsusar; ffi63)^^ ^SfeueS 
«6wr6W/«fi. ^0Qj0Lb sueoafla 06u^^6or^. ^6W(fasfr LDeorearj^il 
^a0 e_iluLl!_ Loaasfr ctsot/d (ipsro/DiiSlsb i^euuu^an’iruj 014 LDaa6fr 
a/ruiSliULb erssrjD Oa/rcfreroasroiu ej/D^aQan’srrafreoirLb. (yj^sufrcifl 
su^aa^^sarj/ra gjaijasfr eSlari^aevrrih j UfrilL/reifl ^eodSiuii 
erfior/D CI(J/r06rflA <^6uuu^a/rjrii 014 Loaaefr Sisoa^iudj erearQ^ih 
OajTfifrsroasniu g’/D^aGarrsfrerrson-LDir ereiru^ ^iftTtu^^uireo^, 

^eouu^sjTjj'ih 014 LoaaOT eEirui5lujih er6arQ)iih OafTOT^a 
uSsorir ^sjtuuQGsut^ Q^irj^evirar^ ereSriD ^0‘Qu/r06)flgj/ii) *014 
LDaasfr ’ sreorgjiLb Q^uemir ‘ Q^fr^surrfirrj ’ ersor 

g)/ii) Ou»r0efr ^saireu Qj^a0. ^souu^airir^^^ 0t4aOT, Q^rrifi 
sufTOTj CTsar/D Qafr^eu/rilifi ^0UL5I@iLb Q^rr^sufrsrrj «5J6U6U0j 
uiriluiraflaerr srearp Qu/r06ifl6u ‘0i4a6fr, 014 LDaasfr ’ ffr6ar@iLb 
Oa/r/D«6rr c^srruut-sfflajSfeu. 06ULb otsot/d Qufr06ifl(3su(#aj 

014 ffTsor/D Qa^frA <flsouu^sirir^^d) c§lfS!rLJuu(B^6ir^, iSsor qj 0 

susar a/r6ar^a6rrn‘0Lb: 

“ 900 iy.aQnra (BiujpG^ir(&Ji^ Oa^^^/rsar ” 

(u)® tieotuirffi^^Ci uiru.A : 55) 

“ sra/ra SpuiSsar ^6a)a635l6iriBi0 

{onpi^enir «/r«a);S; 57) 

« Oasijsia L;/rif«50i2) QawQjQ(rfr® 

(«K/^ AO'CtV SirODfi • 14i) 
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“ eSajT^ ^(i^eSlesr 65)(ip<s@i^Li ^iriu ” 

(sC.(Beiajr : li8’lii) 

“ iDSOTuo)^ <a/r.s0ii) i5m(Qif.u iSp^^fu ’’ 

(aircL&Js a/rsa^ : lOS) 

“.GT(EJ@iy.u L3{DjB(?^Bnrir<5@# 

SjouQutrQ a /®£-0 Q^iu9f)a(Sujir c^feor^,” 

(<sflrLl^<£ sraafi : 124’185 ) 

^e{ruu(B(S€ii(rQ' ersarfD Ou/r^srflgyii) @Lq.« 6 fr CT 6 or@U(i> Q«=-/rw 
<^ 6 uiju^<a/rir^^ 6 u cfJerrL/uLl^sn’firr^. dleor ew^ewesr <9^fr65r^ 0*0 
Scot tDSffr • 

“ 0«fr®(Bi(S6B/r6b (Seujh^sir @i^o;6rr (Suireo ” 

{LfjD(^(Sfifiu3jpi^^ siraoji : i^) 
mesruL^ ©ijlujCS^ LomD^eoiir ” (ftsi^r : 2 S) 

‘‘ (^if.U{^ ^ji)^ih (SiSfreu^ih cSI&) 60 Sar ’’ {siLQeiajr sirmfsi 34) 
0 ^aL_Lb Ga/rGsu (g)Q<9565r ” (fi/r^Ga/rilan-cro^: 15) 
“ Gu/reu ” {iB'^&fisirenjs ; 35) 

“ @ljtL//D €a|6?5br®Lb O<55/r®/wG<g5/rtfO0<fl ” (dsirLL&Js siran^ : 102) 

^ Q^rri^eviren-j- ’ ^sgtid Oa^freb, 

Garr^Q^rri^ soirsirQirir® Qair^toeusor Gas/ru).*^ 

(sirQ airfibr siren^ ; 6C) 

6 T 6 or/p «:fj)6rruuili^0UL5)g)jLb (ip^eoireifl O^fr^^eofrerfl Gsh/d 

^«j)Uijq60or^i^<^ ^ff^Q&^frrbQuT(^6/rl&) ^sQdBffieflsb&u. ^«a;(r 6 U« 
Qafrsfrssiasisefr, ^aafreuib QLhT(i^6tfl^6rT6rr ^aarrsu^ 05^fr/D®OT 
^€u/f)/5)60T ^&gcr <o)<srr 6 aar® ^daireo ^sodSiutRjiS&rr c^fTtriudS 
Qff-tu^eSld) s—€rr6ir ^i_3^ijijfr®«5B6fr ^Q^suir^ Lj 6 u.g) 0 Lb. 

«9/^^60>a5iL; ^[TtriLid^ uiusor ^(j^iurr srGortj) ^lu^ib (jp&rrdSfo^. 

SeoLiu^^PTijih Qj'gbsujasrfisdr ewnr^asodseoiu ^luihqSjD^, 
CTeorGoi, •^^Ssurd 04 iLddserr an’uiSliuQLDGGreoirixifr 6 T 6 ar@iLb giudb 
(S^rreoT^dlfD^. (ip^sufrafl ^sua^iuii ^Sfeusu^/ GiDsirLDddserr 
^eodStuii) sreor^ 6h.[D^Lb s^areinb ^€m(BSiL^. 

GdHTSiJeOSGT 656W 600T S S06U0li} Q^^svojd (^uf.u5l6or^t 
«6Wi6wr^ii3fidr Qo^d^susuiri^sSleir Qjsir&GriLiLb ^ojdr Qu/bG^^ 
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^eouu0STfrih (e^ msssk srCnSojuair ? 

O^^Qj(pLDii)urrLlfio>L_iqii) SsmuSarr ^iq.^dry 

“^/ras^OT jiaQifirQ tsirsisir l.^Q^(B 
(SufrajS^ Lfs^LDeirgfiui L/a/r(fjS<s (r^^6OT6af)6& 

LOirasfiUTfidr jSs$‘&ist^€isia uurjBirtu^ear (^soaQsirihuj 
/^«0)<356Ufr65r QaTUf.uj6Sr(Q)m ifirir(nj6abr uaeaysuiuirdr ” 

(iz)/Bs«o uru.^ : 21'S4) 

erearQi orsoioj jBsoih LSaf^iru uir(S^(n]0'- 

Q6F6uQJ0«@6n' Qu0(gQapAaj^(Li, (yj^su/rerfldBigfja^OT Qu0 
(tp^cuireif^ujfriLJts ( 06576 ^ 606 ^ eSIeiriiiSf^sar, usaa7<s65nr(r06iir 

(TTisOufiusut, (flUnr(j-(g CTesrufrj stqiqjit^ (ip^sirsaiLD €U/rJu;B^ai(rfr«« 
«g50^uu(pLb q«ipQu/D/D6arC(r/r, ^^euirQfl) LDir9=^[r^^Guir@iih Qu(§ih 
Lj«iP U60)L_^^/r63r. ^QjSsar Sl(3jS^^ S(fiGU(Q)i£) ^(SuirQearearji)} 
SsiriiiCSarr ^uj-adr ^asireo LDiri^ib^ ej/Duu ufr(r/rLl(S<S®!f. 

“ Ou0j96u (y>ctp^nr(6i5Lb Qu0LD656or ^Ssoewsu^^ 

5>0^«jfl<s (^uf.aOarir O^tuoi^^freir 

6 aj 0 / 5 ^ i5lp^aiS!rj^^ inir^ir^^l QurQssrearuiresr 

^0^^<5 <flLBQJ65rLD(9B6OT ffOjllL-freOTT t_<5B6roajiU/r6ijr.” 

(loibscu eutry>^^u uitl-A : 81 - 34 ) 

STGOT^ SlsmijQsT (SsiTsueoSssr Q3=-iiS<Q^, 

(o<SBrr6ajsu65r <s56iOT6am‘(S ^^j^LDsmii, OdFaieu^aetfloir Ou06nLOj 
Qij/r 0 LL<fl/DULj sfilOTfw® ^<TOL_QujDiD^'r<s 5 Lor^<356o suirifi^^u urri_w 
esjiU'sSp^. ^n^ssr £_60/r<F Q<f-d)§^i^dSTd) 0s(yjib 
O(y6U64Jij0(B(S0 /gti) asOTT (y) 6 or QiSFLbqeo^ 

Q(j^6usuj ®6rrf^(S<SBir «3li4«6fr. 

‘•(ipji^lajLbiSsur (ifiQ^u^irppear (y>60>/DQaj(ip^^63r • 

U6TOf?6ULb—QQJS33r063)L. 
r3lirQ^QfiPp(Spir^ ULC}.Quj(jfip^sar.’’ 

(u)/E/aeo smr^^siu uiru-A : 46-47) 

(Sdirrsuevear <aBsror6OTr<S 0®tLij oifrifidsnssniu sSlefra^Lh 

SisrrihjGsfr ^u^sdrj .^/ewifaefr Qs^d)6UQj[rjpei{ oj/rf^jB^rriraefr ersor 
U 60 )^ 0f5)iji5)CB'^©j. iD«6B6fr, suf^uiSlesrp 6urr(ipii 

(p5^lPu51(p6Ufr, j5«!fLiU0^ii5)(56UJ, ^ojjj-sdsir SlerriijQaT 
(SirilL-sflaSsu; uswrii u6S)L.^(S^rp ojirr^ih Sluih ct-ottuso)^ 
e-^0uu(B^^, ^QjpsSsrri afrilL-frinA, jS& 

LOfTL-^^sor fSiiTLSoj^^ib LDUjear sSl^^^sarear inmfJ^iSfrw tSfLoofi 
l6I6o> 5^« «/rtl®^®ir. Qff^euaj^^CSeu ^ojjassfr ^dsir^fi QupjSsmj 
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“ L//Dj5^0e_t2> Qu(i^^^eaijr aiirifiasiasii^u) 

<Sqj^u(B ^0c8ajr sff^QujD« airsaar 
e-fisau)^ ^jDpQuiiT Q(_fr0^6of) qcaorjaa 
iLinr6tOT®<^6U ai^^^sar SpOua^rii Sy}sj)U3u3^ 
«fr«Rn‘L_0 ^jDuiSljD aemeasrS ^effrdQaear ” 

(i£9grujDih siroifi : 


€TmQl ^QlS(Q$', 


u6osr(S<s5(rjr<s 0 ®Lbu (Suirwi (SaireueoSsjnLjih 

«irLD(5QJtlsjjaiL|«j>t_«UQj(g)« ®6rrnij(5anr u6O)L_«d90(r. iDfr^sfluSa? 
ufisr LDfr8su60)Uj «f^ 0 < 5 r «0 «uir/w@iL G«/rQj 6 ue 5 i 

Q<5‘0«6O)«5Biqu), 5 >({^<s«« 06i»/D6O)ajiqii), ^G(r/r«<«F Q«SFttj&u 

g^ii) ^priij(SaiD^ asiTtfro^uSfiu «fr«Jor Qfiu^SiDQi, ^oisir arrin (Sojtl. 

«j>«ti5l6or 

“ eSQ^A ^{SltufT 63 Sl 0 ui 3 fijr 65 r ^uSIojrear 

Qj(BjSiii^ SpuiSear^m ii) 8 soruj«Lb iDpjsQ^sar.^^ 

{^jrAQspjpi sirasifi i 174'176) 

ereoT^ SlsrriEjQdsir 


p-^^uufTupiD U6rojr««n-(r Si%rT 0 (r< 50 ^ 

;bi1m eSfirojfiSA ojiriu^^A ^lueuq. Q<^Aqj (5«nr€ij6u@)j« 

0iL ^(Siufrjr jsilq oJTiu^^^. urremirtrdiQfLb U|r^^7/r«€Jjii) 
eSIsniij^ear^ cresruan^, /' 

©Q’^Aiiruju uir6VBrQ(rir® na^ru utr^jsQjrir® 

^(8^0 ifiiriSljb Sairojconr (ouirso 
^siflojiriLi QJ6wru).Q(g) i^wreaflOT SajajflQsujr® 
tDcuiL/ ir3/r0^Lb ^(8^0 ilqiSA ” 

a9^g^O/r(54;S sirsn^ : 200-203) 

eresT^ ^0fr/w(p«fr ^Lp0 /seuii afi.^^0(r. 


ueuarsairir^ ewwyjaSIfiu (SewSfeuuj/rLlasfr ^L_LbQij^6w/r j«356rr. Q^^oj 
®&T00)6OT (SaireusoQ^ih ejojeumlaefr l/ 60)L_ @y) sriit^ih 
^/reor. LD/r^fiSaDiu eSIi—CBu iSIfltLiLh QuT(^^Lb cSlojsir cjoisufrar^ 
0«F6or/D^/r«sB« sirtl(BS^^, 

exQieoireir Qsiraiso^^irsar (ou/r6OT‘i5?ajra>r j ** 

(^rearA suiS) 

LDir^eSliqi^eii ojiry^fi^ (Suir^ib asjoflanaujj ua)(r tjsucu/rafrjr/riu 
®0^^«jrjr. 
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O^euQia 0U).u iSjOjb^ /5W60)a ^ojsrGPsrSs^ ^GDeu Q^iuuji 
sn’^^(^^(S^rr0' uso^* Q^wqj^ Q^(yj60iLDujrrd} rStsudg^^^ ojiriu^^ 
a^irj^iu^ usof* (giq.(ip^/D<9r/D/D(ipLb (^rbf&&rr(S(Uir(r^ ^Lq.Siutr^' 
ufTfE/^ii) *^(Li(tpu) ^Qj(^dS(gff cStQJOT Q^Acu^ Q^^UlS)^^, cSfU). 
usoof)/^^ usoofliurr/D/Du L5)fiar6Qr60>L_uj6^^&u. UD/r^oSlerouju 
QJ0Lh (p<S5(r6U€D60r 6U(r60}6U, 

“ tsnrajsoOTT (Suirg^ib asa)L.^fi&oiuir6ar eu^^jbw 

(Safr6U6U6$r 6T6or(nj(Sar/r|f @^^&rujTOT” 

{aig)jt^p(ipes>jr^fi sirsnfi I 65-66) 

CT6or(o/D ^6!rfhi(Sa!r 

uasurAstriTF <s/r(f, eSIiDiresrih (Su/r^T^Xasrij^ffiaflA 
Qa^^Q)i^da)iqih ; a_6U6UfrdFu iSjriuirswr/wdBor, Sisiruu Qunr(y}^ 
(puira^iSBeif^A j5a)Lb ^iL/^^SkuiL/tb (yj^su/reif) ^eo^s^iuih sT(S^^tuih 
Lj^A 8_6ror(p, SlQTlhlQstr <;9/U}.<SS^Lb} (pgff'g^gU g^l in LDir^sQtLjih 
aflrj^aOTfTiSiu eayeuiULb ^Qi^0d) 

Q&^sarp) eSIyjtreSlw ^63>l.Qu<dp ®2feo /@<s^^<^65%>rA 

Searu/B^iu^^ffi «l«) jgjrfrtli4Qj/ii) ^&T;5^;5/r<sE« 

su^^smiruSd), 

“l/ott&jt jSffiiD Lfgiinffssrp uffuiSA 
^eSIaj 6TL06afi ^j^po^L-rfr Quit AS 
eS^iraS^^u OeueiAraird) ^ineSiBeiaa^ ’ 

. («t_«)/r0 «/r«D>f: 168 - 170 } 

®0iB^ ®6or65fl6o>a^ ^eoruLo LDnrjB^ajrj ersar^ «i.^(Bi«fr gyiL 

Q^&)6uA Q<9=^0<5«J>(SB(pIU ^6mij(SdSir dSTll(SS(^f, 

usoor^sirii S&ir^flgor dsiriii(SQJL.60)6s «Sfajj656if)6^ Qo^tS)Qj^9!)0 
QjOTLDfrear eurryjeSljDi^ (ip^D^uMOT6rflii3Ll®a5l®Qj^(r« 
(tfi^SOITsS ^SoASiULD dh.^LO. ^OJoUItQiD SsVUU^6iirir(yiLD (Sdstrsueu 
g)/60>i_iij ^irinQ^LlffSia ^ojsir (^(Sun Q<sFW6u^6ro^<5 
04^®! g-tjuii) eSItlu^irsA oh.^S(D^. ^euear oirreir Q^tiu 
Q jtrifiQj 6jQJ6u/rOT|f Q^fremQt snojiuii), Qa^woiA 

Q«'0«0 ILIfrQ|lX) «5f6S]@)«0U lS!flQ^66>!r «j./6l65r. 

** ^6ULbL/6!J3r(f Oa/TOTODdSi^ ff^6O0Qiuir L.rriif.A 
06u/5^0 aifr6OTQL/ir0LL ^sor/piij Q^rr&o^^ 

^suLDLf/r® ^0Qu565r<S0 !’> 

{*®/k^p(ymir^ls sirmfii 69-71) 
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CT 6 or^ ««OT«03r^«@« (Sa/roieosar 

Qi 0 jB^iu^n’« Serr/iyGa/r cSljgeoriSfidr ^ojeoireir 

fisoTiff, >Sl^0iPj em^iuLD Sl^jDJ&^ Qa606uij Oujr0 

«6wr60or<fi60>iLi <5l60>^^^ iSlir3aj/r® SliraJfra tD^sroira^iJ 
q/DijuL.L.^nr« ^eiriiiSsir Oi-^Sarjif. afrcuasifleu QairuqGrriiiadr 
Ou0(S Q/bitojiS «6Wjr5ror<S ej-snifi effil(Bu Qufiwyr (Suireo QjB(Bfi 
Q^ir&uo^ fBU^^^fraeiilih Oa 6 u<S/D^< 

(£p^/D a/D/D(iPLb 0(D/6)<br Gujfr0Lb 
^qCSiu/rif umij^ih r^iuQfiih ^riiS 
fiTemopth LDU@iii> jB^Geoirf ej-^^ib 
Guioefluj <asiDqih Qu 0 ; 5 ^ 8 sOTr lurra 

6T6arO(g)© Guir^^ (^Qsir&o^serri sires>fi ; 84'88) 

cresr^ 8h.i&^ (Sa/reajeusor Qj 0 j 5 ^uj^/r« ^«rr»Ej(2«fr airil® 
«S(33!f. iS/d^^, Qawsu^^Gso ^Ssrr^^, ®6ir60>u) 

a5)2brriij»rtl(p(5«6rrnr6b 06 o; 5^0 6Uir6arQuir(i]^il(^sirpih Q^/r&ouj 
Qj^eojLDuSI^ Qj/rq. Gij^fwa G/ 5 iPl 1 l_(o^ ereor/D Ga/rtwsusafJejr 0 (ip/D&o 
SisnfhiGarr ^iP0 ^bcwld G^iriu^ ^tlqqsfrsrrfrij-. 

iSeir Qj^60)LDu5)6or tSqeroiu eflCpaSlaaa CSa/rewsusor (ipiLiearjD 
^iraeijiij «6^6wr<Sij5l6or sur^SeoweoiU sSlpaa Gesireueosar Lo^snjr 
QaeoT/D^frao^Lb, s5)^u5)6ot a^iL/rr/D Qu/r/DOairAsuGor (^^a«fluJJr6u 
(pa/rsufiusOT QarrsusuuuilL-^/ras^ijb SjstrihiGafr <8h.^iS(nj^, 

^disu/r^ Qa^eua @(Bihu^^w i5}p^^ ® 0 Qjj ^ 0 LD«jarLb, 
< 5 ( 6 or<g) 7 ’ Oasusua <^/Duq, ^eu^aerr ewnrf^asojauSleu 
Oiuir 0 ^^ii 5 ) 6 or ^2suii5(p, a/rtD a®ufrLlL_fr 6 u QaAewii) asrofr^w, 
ai^60)U5u5l6aT i5)q, eu^miL tSiltflu (»ufr(r/rL.L_Lb, eS^uSlsar a^ 
CTeor/D ^6U/b60)/D<i on-peoird) Ssouu^&rririh (ip^eoirsifl ^ 60 <i<Sujih 
(flUjfiOTLDaaGfr ^ 6 ua<^liiJLb ersirfD sTSwn’saarijb g-sfrsrr^^^ 
j9ip60/r®<fip^. 

Goju^j S)sa>L.iLif, 0/DGuj, a_yj€ijj (ip^eSiu s-smipuufrstf^ssaflear 
6 U(rjpa 6 a>a Ssol-uSIstoi—Cpuj GaireueoeSr ^sfhisssrS a50>^GF(Ltrr(^ 
i36aT6aruLJ^«fl/D^. GewilC^eu oifiuSIA Geui-ir ewfr^asDia, «9/6UiraOT 
c|l,L. 6 u, Liir(_ 6 u, CTsarusor ai./Duu(B<^) 6 ar/Dfin’. c^iL/a«flttJ!f 

0{r6O)Suu5)6U S60)i-uj;r €Ufri^a 6 a>a UL-ub L5lLq.aauu^<£/p^. 
06dr/D'S@(r6®ai afrLl«^a a/rero^asjflei) 0 /Dai(f oi/r^oj afrilL-UU® 
<Sp^. e_i^Qj(r QjfTipsifj Guujeu oi&rihj <^6U(fa6fr e- 60 )^Liq erearusar 
jBir(B 8sirsm arrero^uSlA) 6 S){f}aj(raa 6h.iDuu(S^6aTfDsaT, jBirwQJeo)s 
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•^suuu^dBffjrii) @Lq. ld«(3bot dsiruiSiuiLfr ? 

jSeo^iLaaefr Qi/r^sy jg(fijusj)L-« sireoi^tdlo} (SsueayQjojtrdsa 

airtlSttjafld^tiST Qurr^LD««6rr euirifiofth ersfSsrsasrQfiih ssap' 
«/r6wr aireoi^j Qjfij ^yj/DuCpa/ran^aafl^ti), lil/D «/r60)^ 

aa^d) <^fD^ 6 o u^^se/r\Q^th atriLSujdFiaSearjDsar, 

fi)QjQj/r^ ^^yjasfr, Q^/r^su/rerr^, @14 LDaasfr <^<fi 3 aj/r j cwo'^cw, 
ffTfiOTTOTorLD, iS)6OTu^65ru/EJ«6fr (UfTO/ii) ^eouu^atr!r^0d) er^d) 
Lfl«« L5)b9i ooibooHuSA ®/rLl^iL)6jfliji5)g)jLb, G6aji_(f ofi^eBtu un'L.L/rafl 
(Ssrflajr Qi/r^asroasroiucs &h.rDd) <fl6UL/u^<s5/r(r;5^65r <S506u/r«s5 cSferouxu 
oSeu&u. G<5fra/6U6i3r 65&wi&oo>(j9 jSiij^suiflear suir^ssoisn (Si iirg- m* ^ Qir\ 
asa)^u3^ <s0Qi/r^6Ufr6u Seouu 0 arririh (jp^eurrerfl ^soaSujui ereor/D 
€T 60 Sr 60 ISru:> LD 60 )IDlLlsSld' 8 s 0 , 


Q^dyojiS 014 U l5)/dl/l/, 0<£F6i)6U6ij/r^€a^, 5^(LP'S<s« 06O)^6i/ ^rsor 
LJ65r Qaireusc^uird) arreaaruuilufrg^Lbj (Lfi^eofreiflail^ ,Sl 0«(55 
GQ/«wri4Uj ®(r«(S5LD/D/D 0«>r(p6o>LD, ejicnr/p^ eSI^say^, iSI/Dsar 
8-6roLpu60ijj ^0(^3r^d) ^Stu ^iBI^djadr c»Qj 6 iffle_ii) ®60&u. 

£_6wfsnLD^ Q^nr^6Ufr6iflii5Ii_iL dBfrfiwrruuL- GQJ6OTri4.ttj lS^sot 
^earuii jS^sd), ^6or6orijbL5)<s63i<35, a-sro^udledr GuaeoreroLDfirouj 
iLfso^^^d) ^Siu usdbrqsefr (Sairojeueaf^uih 014 Qairedsn^ear, 


LO^LD l3i 4.^^ <56ifi^ LD6a)/D<3uJfr&aru up/fiJuj Gujt^j ^^9ssr 
^i—AS ^Qjdsar LStlL-fTsir Ga/rsueueor. i5lp^ ^jearuLb a_605r(r/r 
^jaamib/D ^ir<»a e-sfrsrrLb ueoiu^^ (iP^surrerfluj/raffi G«/r6i/6U6or 
®0/B^0tjl5l6Or, LDempiLIQjSsar J^Lll40UUfr(OT) ? <5fl460)LD<3BOT «:5#jP 

Guj^<S(25L.60r ^L.€ULD^ L/lf?qLb «35fril<^(SO)UJ<» <3560OT® d56lfl«0Lb 

z-OirirLD GLD6OTU5«(g)« ^6 otG 0 U)j/5)u5l0uu/r6ar! i5I/Duurrd) 
^lfi€oird} Qp^eufToflujfnLJ ^0/B^Lb a_6fr6rr^^6u £_6wreoiLO ’e^an^u 
u/rerrsjflear ®(r«« e^swrirsi/ Qij^j&jB^a^^^soiLDUJTd) ^sSrG©, 

** 6roLDu5|j;f5(W @66ri5l65r eSI^ero^iusSr ejtuuuu 
SJ(3jb^ Qu(i^(Q^6srLb iSItoyiirA 
jDi^aSiu <5B0&ror 1 D/D 6 U !” 

(jioii—iseoi siTODfl • 61-69) 

6T6570J LDa‘LDaj>/D(5ujrr65r‘LDfrL_6U6OT u/r(r»rili4(g)66r ? 


iSot3s1T Q&!TSOr(09J)LDUi!r6O &SOOr6U(^d) 0/jD®d5U 

‘-'LL. c$/0iUD6D)fDttJfrui4. «5f0/50jiL»if dsferGsu/ranirs G5(4 iu&u/b« 
Gu-r0/, 


<( 


I e..60r^657 <55&TG<556ar J 




6 
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sTfior^ «2kirr/5^fr63r (3<Bn’a/gu«5r; ^eariffiLiii 

Qiir^Q|«@ 'SojfiOTTuj.iu OuT 0 (ar 5 Lo Qairf^^^rrear. Qa^ewoiiftfsrflfiar 
cStiTiSA Sl^ujLDy fFturreiDiii ^SiuQ}^sj>fD iSl'u^Lo <sfr 6 oor(y)U).aJGSId)&u. 

** ^^^/Du> qfl^Q^irdr Qff-iu^iu$' 

^trearih O^iL/^ojoir ^esr^ojj 
srretjrth (Sun-«jr aemeudssrs < 9 h.Lltr}. 

9 a)(Sfr# ^^Oufr^or Qsit(B^^ 

IbAqjl§Iu u(B^ 0 Q^F-Aeoir^ Qff-d)sn !** 

siren^i 71-76) 

sTemQjD ‘^SJQisdr ^earq Qjii(^f-ii) u/r(rn[;(lL_L'U(B'®/D^. 

<3S6aar6ij8saru‘jltfi^^ ldit^jdID u^^63fl«0ti ^susfr «fi&ir«Ll0Lb 
ueusufTfiw© Qufr 0 ^^s 5 I^OT)':aT Cp«T6U6ua5r cr65rO00 j9a^<F«fl60)ttJ 
(L/ix> ^6rrfw(S<5Brr @;Slui3(BS(^j, iSsm(^ih a_«OTrs»LDtt^60)fpuufr6»r 
fijfleor <s50&3ariL/6rr6rr^6O>^(3iLi ^smiiQ&n' stTL.(BS(jT)j, 

“ rSli^^a^ih e-OTOT^ ^QjQarir(Bib (pUfr^^euesr 
sipiD^ (S^/rj<B 0 U) 0 ^frt_jq^ S&rrssil^Lb 
ujbf&uJ S8srr(^fip uSuS&ssfi ujj^^^u 
uAeoiremrQ i^grjB^ ^euGsurrjr Oa^LDLDsu” 

(,gies)L^isa)i sreo^ : 57 - 90 ) 

erearfD cS/i^dBcrr ^trearQ! us^SmtD^. 

^6or6orLbt3<i60)(55, e^gmy^ui3d) 2fiir«<95Lb ^Siu 8 _ 6 ®Lpuu/r 6 rrif’ 

U 6 rorL/ffi(a 5 Lb (Sarrensi'Ssur rS/rTsof) Q<f-iu^63r. 060^^0 euirsar 

Ou»r0il0«5r/pLb ^suLoufr® /BTSourtb ^0€4J^fr<35« ao-ffiluj 

(SdBTQjsosor, £-«!»ipuu/rd) s-turrsoirii) (^earp) e_^^iL/ii) ^s^earthiSIA 
6 D)«iqU) ^ 0 ; 5 ;*'«J)LDIU/r 6 U 6 dr(F 0 , 

“ ^9)ihq (^^60fr«# Q<5"6 ot/d « 6 uQ@)(S 
s-60j3^0uir(^6rr Si-iD(Sp)ear 

LDTL. LD^eroj UJiS^^<^Q<^6Sr^ ’’ 

(a^^ti^/DQpeiajr^fi airenjx : 74-76) 

ereSr^ <5bsiot6oot<S«0<s <9fh./5?(g)4W'. £_^^(qLb ^6sr69rLi>L5)<£60)65 

iqLD ufD!5luj6srCo(rr) ‘‘ ffLli_@j/^(Ssusar ” sreors ei-ufo (SQisrori^iuewsor 
“ ffLl(p^gi//f)(fl/D»r ” oFfio)^ QLDfriff^^fTm 7 

^^GOii^uiSleaT e_iLijc&}Qj (S<3srrsu6V^a)u5l66ry. ^oiear 

Ou/b(p^ 0 Lb dS6J^GjorS Qu/DCo® 0 Lb ^lo Qu(r 02 krr^ ^irearuitr^^ 
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^6ouu^«/rirLb Loaawr «/rui5lujuMr ? 

^/DQf C»LDrDQ«sBfr 6 frQifr'p 60 T 6 or ? (SaBnrcueucjr, Qujb^(^f 
LD/ra)(g)j Quir(r^COa=-&}eu^6a)^i^ muftithrL-friLWy Ou/r^oftlL. u>^6a)ir 
Q<^AQifr(3«jr65r ? STSjrSai, (pdSTOJsuss) e-€a)y)ui5l€ar Qu0OT)U)u5IA 
a.^^qsfrOTQj'jdr, e_ 6 O)ip^^^ 0 u dJIear suirfBJSfr^suoar erearu^ 
0€txiT eamw, -St^^QsoQojj 

(Saireueoear ^/rero^ Q 6 iT(Bj 5 ^iu^ eriu^ 

LDfrQu0j6 ^irearLDir euir^Qu/r^OT n:;5^ir(iU0 

^/Dib(®^/r(r ^WQpear ^peSI Qiuiu^ofih 


<ss69ar699r<£l ^nrero^ dBLeyarj (Ssireo^^ 

<3is(m6tyjr6otJb Qu 0 ^^ 6 U^ ^fr<^ ajds^Qpear 
qsmesofJtu ^neortb QdsrrOTOTojiL ” 

(itihjuse)u.i sirmfi : 90-96, 98-100) 

CpjS{f]Llt_^/r<5B iDfTLsusjr <3h.(ff(Q)66r. <956i^«Qor<Sa^Lb e_6a>t^UL5)69r 
(oU)()OT«»LD60)JiJ £_6007.7^^t>U6fr. 

9 cy)a«(yiiL lUToArQs^eaorp-jB ^sardrQairw I 
Oa/r«wn_ Q«/r(tp^65r 0 uj.Q}p ^toQipears 
0«fr(S4»^ ^^60)^ O«/r(tp0(2a/r ^sn-err/rsfir ” {m^jSSasr : 210) 

CTcor^ (Su/r^(g)(f <3h.^jB ^i£lLp« 0 U). ^Sf^soauSsar oif^^iS^irearrow 
« 6 wr 6 TOr^iij/r^ 6 u/r^ «5f65r(B0 ^air QufrQ^Ssir s.cirrOTrr^ 

s^Guerr (S<sit gugosot e_6D)^ui5)6dT uiuSssrQtu ^luda eSI(QUii5l{Q)dr ? 

6 T 6 or(»su, LSltDUuird}, (p^/r/D/D^^freu, (^t^evir^y (Sdsirojecsir 
(y)^ 6 U(r 6 rflujfr<s« <sfr6a5ruuilt_frgj/Lb, 2 _ 6 fr 6 rru uff^uird) eraAreaar^ 
^rreu S-ODi^uuiTafl erearC^fD ^strihjQanT «s 5 /rLl®<fS 0 j. 

Q^rritrD^^d) ^euuu^arrp-ih (ip^surrstfi ^eua^ujOuieor jSifie 6 l(B 
SfD^. e_€msj)ix)u uaroru/rsu 014 ld< 5 «ot dsiruiSliLUDfra ^sifl 
eS&iSrD^. 

Seouu^&aijih ^ajsurr^ q^sroio^ G^rr/Dmii ^sifluu^sar 
a/rjrflJOTLD, c9if<5«/ra)^ ^l 6 )lq«^^ 6 ot uararq QinLbuirQ ereorQp 
QoistmQih. Seouu^^trg arrsu^^eu £_ 6 od 5 l 66 r ej&oriu u/r«(w« 6 iflw 
(tpiq.ujsrm >:St60Ji51fb^Lb q^LCiujra aSornii®^ ^LSyjs^ 

^ 6 u ^ 66 r(SuT®tb ^p^^^,T(Bih iSdss^pa^ eSIsrriijSuj^. 
^^ojirGp e^soSear ejrdsariu uasorsdsirfr^} Gioear 
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LDaasfr x^SQiut^ S!r<£<s5ij6)A)«u/r<s Qatru^iufririu euiryi^ 

^uiAQasar aj/ryjrru i3pj-iS^fiiuir6rrirrra<^ Q^wfu^ euiryififieuT^, 

0<9^6UQi^^tj UUj(?69r 

^liiuQu QuaeofiCSafr ^uqGsr usuCSqj.” (yjoii : 189) 

sraro^ihy 

iJ6i)gj/uSIj ^ii)q^6u ^Geu/rj 

Q^ir^^^eup^dr CTsueu/rib ^2to.” (@/)or; W«) 

ersare^ih ^/wasfr ^f&<i(Sdiir&rr «5f6aj(r<55sfr 6U(g^j5nrj«6fr. ^^(g) 
6U6or(S0 ^/rj LD6or6or@)j«0 er^iTfra ^jai^iLitDtS^OT niril^ Q<3^iu^ 
(tfiUf.iuiT'^fl^ QppQiu Ljsrr6ifiu5lL.L.^(Sufrso^ ^Tfhi(S(§r^th Q<3=-iU(u/r^ 
li)^6D>J L0<S(S6fr, 

“ ds&rrujT^ ^earutBa «jr|f?60>««@« ^iriLu^ 

QiSariuiT^ Qff-iiiQ&trA oj&irjs^ ^^QeueSrQairA 

(axir(Q^ Qjifl: 17-29) 

sTsSr^ ®2feor(uajr Q8=-ir^s6l^ ^/D^ojCS^fr© ^60)iJD^(q/D©?‘«6fr ? 



Hints Regarding the Origin of the 
Present Tense Sufl&x ‘kinr’ 
in Tamil 


M. ANDRONOV 

, Three suffixes of the present tense, namely anim, 
kinr and kir, are given in the medieval Tamil grammar 
Nannul.^ Morphological heterogeneity of the first suffix is 
obvious. Forms like ceyyaninran “ he does ” na^a- 
vaninran “ he walks ” consist of verbal participles 
(vinai-y-eccam) in= a and past tense forms of the verb 
nil = “ to stand, to stop, to stay ”, i.e., ceyyaninran < ceyya 
“ doing ” + nim^ “ he stayed ”, natav^inran < na^ava 
“ walking ” + ninran “ he stayed ”, etc. This structure of 
the “ suffix ” anii^ is proved by the fact that the verb 
nil =, which is a part of it, can itself vary in tenses and 
sometimes is put in the future tense, e.g., tami], nulaciriyar 
-kuranirpar “ Tamil authors state..^ 

Two other suffixes kinr and kir are definitely two 
forms bf one suffix.® As Dr. R. Caldwell notes, it is 
Dr. K. Graul who has suggested first^ that the suffix kinr 
consists of the aorist-future suffix ku and the word inru 
“ to-day, now ” which specifies an indefinite form in ku. 
This suggestion was supported afterwards by R. Caldwell 
and H. Gundert.® Later the same view was expressed by 

1 ‘ aninru kinru kirumu vitattin 
aimpa nikalpolu taraivinai yitainilai’ (Nan. 143) 

2V. G. Suryanarayana Sastriyar, History of the Tamil Language, 
Madma, 1953, pp. 61-62. According to V. G. Suryanarayana Sastriyar, 
the verb nil =, when used in this way, can be put in the past, in the 
present, or in the future tense: ceyya ninran, ceyya nirkiran ceyya 
nirpan (cf. ibid., p. 75). » 

SR. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or Soutlu 
Indian Family of Languages, 3d ed., London, 1913, p. 494. 

4K. Graul, Outline of Tamil Grammar, Leipzig, 1865. 

SR. CaldweU, ibid. 
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A. M. Mervart in his Tamil Grammar published in Rus¬ 
sian : “ That which is new in these forms (cey-k-inr-en, 
cey-k-iren. — M.A.), — he writes, — is an element which 
has a shape of inr or ir. The former phonetic complex is 
obviously the word inru “now, to-day”. By suffixation 
of this word inru the time of action is fixed exactly, and 
instead of cey-k-en which means “ doing is mine ”, i.e. 
“ I do ” -or “ I shall do ”, we get cev-k-inr-en ( < ceyku- 
inru-en) which thus acquires a definite meaning of “ doing 
is mine now ”, i.e. “ I am doing now ” ; iru is denasalised 
ijiru (cf. inru “to-day” but iirai “to-day’s, of to¬ 
day”).”® 


At present derivation of the suffix kinr from the word 
inru “ to-day ” looks unprobable. J. Bloch after comparing 
present tense forms in Brahui and in Southern Dravidian 
languages comes to the conclusion that the present tense 
suffixes in Telugu (unn) and Tamil (kir) are actually 
roots of auxiliary verbs which are not employed independ¬ 
ently and attach personal terminations in the present tense 
directly to the root: this is characteristic of the present 
tense Brahui as well as of some auxiliary verbs in Telugu 
(kal —“to be”, gal —“can”, pad —“to suffer”) and in 
Kuruldi (arg —“not to have”).’ 


However, there are some groimds to believe that the 
derivation of the present tense suffix kir cannot be abso¬ 
lutely completed with postulating a root *kir that first 
was independent and then turned into a suffix. As shown 
by E. H. Tuttle, Tamil r is a derivative of 1, n, or r in 
contact with a voiceless sound.® 


6 A. M. Mervart, Grammatika Tamiljskogo Razgovomogo Jazyka 
A Criticism of such treatment of finite forms by 

A. M. Mervart see in K, Zvelebil, A Note on Tamil Verbal Morphology 
Archiv Orientalni ”, 1955, XXUI, pp. 479-80. 

^ J. Bloch, Structure Gnammaticale des Langues Dravidiennes Paris 
1946, p. 59. » * I 

of K. Ramakrishnaiah's ‘•Studies in Dravidian 
Phtltolopy , JAOS, vol. 57, p. 115 ; The History of Tamil R, ibid., pp. 
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Therefore kir and especially kinr cannot be original 
forms and must be traced to some other root, e.g., *kil * 

If J. Bloch and E. Tuttle are right a question must 
arise about the second element concealed in the last sound 
of the suffix kir (< kinr). 

Comparison of the present tense suffixes aninr ( < 
S-nil+t) and kinr makes us believe that in kinr also we 
mity probably have a past tense base of some root, i.e. a 
root to which the past tense suffix t is attached : kinr < 
kil+t. This explains why personal terminations are suffix¬ 
ed directly to ki(n)r: verbal roots in Tamil do not gene¬ 
rally take any personal terminations. In fact ki(n)r is 
not a root but a past tense base, and personal terminations 
are suffixed to it in complete conformity with grammar 
(cf. ninr-en, ninr-ay, nim;-an, etc.). At any rate, it is 
obvious that if at a certain period of history of Tamil there 
was no special suffix to denote the present tense,then 
in a later period, when it became necessary to delimit 
clearly present tense forms from those of the past and 
future, the language should have to resort to lexical means 
of expressing this notion on the basis of resources already 
available in it at that time. In case of a-ninr it was peri¬ 
phrasis of the verbal participle in -a and past forms of nil-. 
The suffix kinr ( < kir), irresolvable now, could arise in 
an analogous way. 

' Distribution of k: kk in the suffix (klkinr is not 
caused by any phonological reasons, but it is connected 
with the classification of verbs into weak and strong (cf. 

9 In this connection it is possible to note a verbal root kil,- “ to be 
able ” which can be sufRxed to some other verb to indicate ability 
(see Tamil Lexicon). 

10 The suffix ki(n)r is not to be found in the oldest Tamil texts. 
(Ilf.: R. Caldwell, ibid.; K. Zvelebil. Tentative Periodization of Tamil 
“ Tamil Culture ”, 1957. vol. VI, No. I, pp. 50-52. Before the suffix kinr 
arises, K. Zvelebil writes, “ the verb has two tenses (aorist-future and 
preterite) which seem to be rather aspects (momentaneous-durative, 
perfective-imperfective) than tenses” (ibid., p. 51). For the first time 
kinr appears in Late Middle Tamil (ibid., p. 54). 
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marailonren and maraikkinren, tarukinren and iruk- 
kinren). This fact stands in favour of Dr. K. Graul’s 
suggestion that (k)k in (k)kim: is a suffix of the aorist- 
future. Therefore it seems impossible to consider (k)inr 
an indivisible suffix. Our suggestion is that (k)kinr 
consists of (k)k, a suffix attached to the root of the main 
verb, and irm, the past tense base (= root +1) of another 
verb. Once independent, it was used (like ninr, the past 
tense base of nil- “ to stand, to stay ”) to express the 
meaning of the present tense and later, after merging with 
('k)k, turned into an indivisible suffix of the present tense : 
/'k)kinr < (k)ku + inr < (k)ku + il + t.” 


What is the nature of the root il- which is, as we can 
see it now, a basis of the present tense suffix kinr ? In 
what relation does it stand to the negative root il- ? 


There are two negative roots in Tamil, il- and al- “ not 
to be ”. Different opinions have been expressed about the 
original meaning of these roots. Dr. R. Caldwell thinks, 
for instance, that such words like anru “ it is not ”, anmai 
“notness, negation”, alku- “to become less”, al “dark¬ 
ness ”, alvali “ absence of inflexion ”, inru “ it is not ”, 
imnai “ non-existence ”, ili “ one who has nothing ”, etc., 
show that the negative meaning lies in the root itself.** 
H. Gundert,** F. Kittel,*^ and G. U. Pope,*® on the contrary, 
contend that the negative meaning should be connected 
with the form of words, while the very roots il- and al- 
have nothing to do with it. “ Illai (really ille) and alia, 
G. U. Pope writes, are negative forms of two old positive 
roots, il = ir = be, and al = ar = befit.” *« 


root (U-) could not look like • ir- since xhe roots in -r have 
-nt- in the past tense and undergo no morphophonemic changes; in- Is 
a variant of il- (cf. inmai < il-mai). 

12 R. Caldwell, Ibid,, pp. 476-77 
«Cf. ibid. 

p 160*' ^ Grammar of the Kannada Language, Mangalore, 1903, 


15 G. U. Pope, A Handbook of the 
Language, Oxford, 1904, p. 96. 
i« Ibid. 


Ordinary Dialect of the Tamil 
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Such negative forms of the verb iru- “to be ” as iratu 
“ it is not, it will be not ”, irar “ they are not, they will be 
not ”, etc., show, however, that negative forms of this verb 
are construed not by the interchange r : 1 but by suffixa- 
tion of the negative a ( < a) ” to the root. 

At the same time, there is at least one positive form 
in Modern Tamil derived from the roots il- and al-, namely 
infinitives, as in illave illai, allave alia “not in the least, 
not at all ” (cf.: mattave matten “ I w ^ not ”, teriyave 
teriyate “ it is absolutely unknown ”, kan, /e kanom “ no 
trace is visible ”, ventave, venta “ absoli '•.ely unneces¬ 
sary ”, etc.). This testifies to the fact that i - and al- are 
two independent roots from which both positi 'e and nega¬ 
tive forms can be derived. 

It is difficult to determine the primary meaning of the 
roots il- and al-. Most probably they could not originally 
have such an abstract negative meaning as they have now 
but should have denoted some specific action or condition.^* 
In the course of time that specific meaning grew weaker 
and weaker, and the word gradually came to express 
abstract negation. The same process is developing now in 
the instance of the verb mattu- “ to attach, to fix ” where 
negative forms are used in the sense of negative verbs 
“ shall not, will not ” : ceyya matten “ I shall not do ”, “ I 
will not do ”, “ I am not inclined to do ”, “ I am not going 
to do ”. Dr. R. Caldwell’s examples, which he quotes as 
a proof of primary negativeness of these roots, ought to 
be the result of later development. • 

To conclude, the verbs il- and al- could not have been 
originally only negative in their meaning. Like the verb 

n Cf. V. I. Subramaniam, Negatives, “ Tamil Culture ”, 1959, vol, VIII. 
No. I. ■ 

1* S. Gnana Prakasar thinks, for example, that the root il- originally 
had the meaning “ to slip away ” and the root al- meant “ to knit 
together” (S. Gnana Prakasar. An Etymological and Comparative 
Lexicon of the Tamil Language, vol. I, Chunnakam, 1938. p. IV). How¬ 
ever, this etymology cannot be considered final. 

7 
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mattu- “ to attach, to fix ”, they had had specific lexical 
meaning and a full paradigm in the positive and negative 
forms. Gradually their lexical meaning grew more and 
more abstract and then completely died away. Positive 
forms of these verbs got out of use, and negative forms 
came to denote abstract negation. Since there was no 
opposition of positive forms, the negative meaning ceased 
to be connected with a form — negative form— of these 
verbs and was associated with the very roots. This gave 
an opportunity to arise to such forms which expressed 
negation only by their roots. 

The only positive forms of il- and al- to be found now 
are infinitives which are widely used till the present day. 

Positive forms of the past tense of the verb il- can be 
traced in medieval and modern forms of the present tense 
in (k)kinr (cf. arikinran “ he knows ” ariku + inran 
and arikilan “ he doesn’t know ” < ariku + ilan, the 

corresponding negative form of il-).^® 


19 It seems quite probable that in varukirpatu (Tirunavukkaracar, 
Tevaram, Cennai, 1957, p. 525) we have a form ol the future tense of 
il-: varukirpatu varuku -f irpatu (cf. the use of the future tense 
of nil with verbal participles in -a to give the meaning of the present 
tense). Tamil Lexicon cites this word as an example of the sufiix kil 
expressing ability. ' * 



The Tamil Book of Proverbs 

REV. H. S. DAVID 

Introduction and Plan of this and of the next Article 

1. Its peculiar diction, compared with the earliest 

Tamil classics, especially the Kuruhtokai and its 
parallel anthologies. 

2. The internal evidence of certain stanzas in this 

work. 

3. The common structure of the 399 stanzas of this 

book. 

4. The arrangement of these stanzas according to 

topics, with some comparisons with the Nalati, 
herein referred to as Nal. 

5. The proverbs proper; a few selections, besides 

those mentioned under 1 and 2. 

6. How we should appreciate this work: its place, 

considering the above points, (a) in time and 
(b) in merit and importance among the 18 minor 
classics: 

THE INTRODUCTION 

Two years ago, in Vol. VII, No. 4 of Tamil Culture I 
published my critical appreciation of one of our ancient 
18 major classics : (SiDpaemra^ namely, the 

Kuruntokai. Now I shall do the same for one of our ancient 
18 minor classics, the Palamoli. This book is not so well- 
known as some of its companion-works, like the Tirukkural 
and the Nalati. It is my contention that it is well worth 
our study as thoroughly representative of Late Classical 
times, confining the word “ Classical ” to connote what are 
generally called “ Sangham ” works. For obvious reasons 
I avoid this latter word in all my theses and articles. 
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I-A. The peculiar diction of the Tamil Book of Pro¬ 
verbs COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE EARLIEST CLASSICAL 
WORKS, AS AN INDEX TO THE TIME AND PLACE OF ITS 
COMPOSITION. 

As I have already introduced the readers of Tamil 
Culture to the Kuruntokai anthology (Vol. VII, No. 4, 
Oct., 1958) I shall cite mainly therefrom and from its 
parallel anthologies, like Aka Na. (AN.) and Pura Na 
(PN.). 

1. ampuli = the moon, cantiran, C. This word does not 
occur in the earliest classics, like the Kurun.*^ To every 
Tamilian child, however, it is familiar from the nursery 

rhyme, LDirintr, Qa^-rraair _To this 

PaJ. 264c alludes : i3dr&iTa&rr ^iriu^QuirA 

(Slow. 

2. aP = distress, Com. tunpam PaJ. 273a. 

This monosyllabic word is evidently shorter and earlier 
than the ordinary word from this base, allal, <S/ 6 u 6 od), as 
at Kurun. 43:5 and 381:2 allal nehcamotu. The verbal form 
corresponding to this monosyllabic noun is ala- to incur 
distress, su^sojld *, this form too is to be found in 
Pal. as at 101a (twice), alappin alavakkal, in the positive 
and negative conditional vinai eccam respectively. 

3. aP = evil, as at Pal. 101a ^^eosjieu Q(ftuu, 

4. aP = poor, wretched, miserable, disioeSliui&Qf ^eueu/r^/r 

fisoTj as at PaJ. 23a : , 5 j«) ^sjjoiiL/rfr ... 

5. anukku = to cause distress, varuttu, C. here and 
M.L. (Madras Lexicon), p. 192. This unusual word, which 
does not occur in the Earliest Tamil Anthologies like the 
Kurun., occurs at Pal. 253c tsinbLj ^@/<sB 0 Lb GLo^Q^frerririu ! 
= “ O thou whose shoulders rival in softness, and thus 

* The writer does not include Kahlogai as belonging to the earliest 
classics Kali, 80, 15 has •* sitlLl-A ” 
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cause distress to, the bamboo reeds ! ” This word likewise 
occurs in the Early Mediaeval Kavyas or Epic Poems, e.g., 

Peruhkatai, 1:53:154 QuosireorajyL- . 

Civakacin. 1942a ^nij« 0 L£)L| <si^<s^iu ^ 0 jB^ S^frerra^Lb, 
The Com. reads «sB 0 Lb 6 a>u^ ^ld c 3 /^«s 5 rra) 0*®^^ G^irmdserr* 

6 . anaittu: This is one of the best words we possess 
in Tamil for gauging the relative time of any poem in this 
language. It corresponds to the Telugu word anta, which 
has two meanings : — 

(A) that, as much as, as far as, so much e.g., goranfa 
v’u^te ko^d-anta cestadu = he makes a mountain out of a 
molehill. 

(B) whole. The final “ a ” is lengthened in talk: 
desam-antd = the whole land. These two meanings are to 
be found for the Tam. word anaittu: but in the earliest 
classics only the first meaning is found, in the later classics 
the second. Thus (A) at Kurun. 217:4 c^nuSojirear ari.^(u 

.... the Com. reads : jufreor Q^FireSrear 

Cf. Kurun. p. 457. This is clearly the first 
meaning. This trisyllabic word “ anaittu ” has, as one 
should expect, a dissyllabic base already in the Kurun., as 
the following instances testify. “ anai ” = so much, avva- 
lavu. Com. as at Kurun. 99 : 6 r^dsaruQu(^rij dstruiih 

From this meaning it is just a step more in semantic 
change for “ anai ” to obtain the connotation of “ being 
like that ”, as at 

Kurun. 315 : 3 ( 0 fru 5 I^ = my lover is like 

the sun. 

»> 315 : 4 Oj50(0<^ ^dsarujsrecT Ou0Lbu2feaar^ (S^rGsir 

„ 52: 2 c9J&jr60)uj. 2nd Pers. 

sing, (spoken to a girl).* 

„ 164: 6 ^SfeorGujLbss: ^^^eSrGUiiDGtuihy C. 1 st 

Pers. plural. 

„ 309 : 6 Qjsiu^ Olj 0 ld, 
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In the whole of Kurun. you will never find this word in 
its second meaning. 

B. But in the PaJ. stanzas it is the second meaning that 
we come across 

3a-b: ^err^iJQeir^ 

Com. sQsirdSSear ^eareoiLD (ipQgfDiDiifib c^j/riLijS^. 

Likewise at Pal. 262 b ceykai anaittinum = in every action ; 
Com. ceykaiyinkan elldm. 

Pa}. 277a : ^flstrpgiui Qatluirg^u), 

The Com. reads: 
crcbflDirtb Q<sLli-QS)i_^^ii). 

Thus in the Pa}, this word always means “ whole, entire, 
all ”. Contrast therewith its sense in Pura Na. (A) or the 
first meaning is evident in these instances : 

15: 3 ^Snriuojtr pearp^Sso j3d}Q60iiSld^. G. ^6ij0«Di-aj 
= of those. 

20 : 20 ^^srsniuicrraddr = C. ^jS^6irs8)ifi6Dtu iLirr^eu/rd) 
= since thou art of that character. Clearly the first 
meaning. 

4:17 «9|8»r(g)uj ajirdseSr == G. «9|jB^6sr6«>u>6Biu ujir^eoiredr 
= idem 

196 : 8 «9t8nT^^ireE)ttJir SisafI eT&ar^^uj ! G. 

«j>LD^^ ^(5 9b = may this now become of that nature! 
Optative. 

Thus the Pur Na., like the Kurun., has the word only in 
its first meaning: the Pa}, employs it only in its second 
meaning. The Paripatal, which many literary critics state 
to be the last (in point of time) of the Eight Anthologies 
(stC(S 0 Q^fr 60 )«), has the word in both senses. Thus at 

1 : 31 ^earear LojiSsir ^StjrGujiriu = thou art of that 
tradition. 
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3 : 44 cSiajcu =s c. fSt^euaro^ih «5(a36u = not so 

much. 

In these instances we easily detect the first meaning. But 
at Paripatal 3 : 68 $; ^ 8 sir^^g);Ll [OLf»r 0 (g 5 ii> $ 

= thou art all ! and thou art the reality in everything / 
This is the second meaning evidently, occurring twice in 
the same foot of this hymn in praise of Visnu or Tirumal. 
Thus we can safely state that the Pal. is slightly posterior 
to the Paripatal and is nearer to the time of the Paripatal 
than to that of the Kurun. or Pura Na. from this and other 
instances. 

7. ikal = battle, as twice in stanza 293 of Pa}, a and b 
(first and second) lines : 

GusSiuiranir ffrefrafl srsifluj/rir 

The Com. on “ ikal ” is “ por ” = battle. 

This noun is never seen in the Kurim.; but the cor¬ 
responding verb occurs once, at 257: 6 , in the sense of 
“ opposing ” : ®«giij5{3^fr40f6»w «fru)^^u uanasGuj. The 

nominal form occurs at least twice in the Paripa., at 
6 : 28 = a fight, at 9 : 36 = “ pulavi ” i.e. amatorial strifes 
between husband and wife; in the almost contemporary 
work, Tiru Muruk. 131-2, in the sense of “enmity”, in 
several other instances in the Pal. itself, as at 21b and 263b ; 
at Nal. 137b ikal ilar ; at Patiir. 14 : 13 ikal kollum ; 43 : 29 
ikal vinai; and at Tolkap. Por. 68 : 9 ikal matil. 

I have given a pretty exhaustive study of a few words, 
especially of “ anaittu ”, above. Clearly it is impossible to 
continue this for the remaining 60 to 70 words, unless this 
article is to assume unmanageable proportions. Hence I 
shall mete out a more summary treatment to the remain¬ 
ing words. 
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8 . awiyam = deceit, fraud, vancakam. Pal. 264b. The 

words “ avviyamum ceyvar ” in this stanza are explained 
thus in the Com. “ Qp^eStuesr Q^(u^(Swir(B Qurrtu 

Qj(Q^^fitru5I^Lb ’’ 

The Kura}, at 169a “ avviya nehcattan ” has this word 
in its earlier meaning of perversity or envy. C. has meari 
(5«/rilL-Lb, G)u/r 06 oiLD, This word, as well as the 

opportunity for it, do not arise in the Karuntokai. 

9. aj = small, ciru. Pal. 297d. This is a peculiar mean¬ 
ing, not even mentioned in M.L. when it deals with this 
word on page 166. The words “ al illam ” in our book are 
explained as “ ciriya illam ” in the Com. on Pal. 297d. 

10. ar = to obtain, atai, C. at Pal. 282d. The M.L. gives 

nine meanings for this word on page 239, but this sense 
is left out there. The proverb runs : ej-ih ^irrrf- 
(5«/rn5jCp«/6)(g)!f. The Com. on this line, Pal. 282d, reads 
(p«SBfrr^« LD!r^^6OT lS^ urr^streuBs^) c9f605L_u.jfrj. 

11. antiu = there. Pal. 27b. This word is peculiar to 
the ancient classics and occurs seldom in later works. It 
occurs four times in the Kurun., at 54 : 5 r 184 : 4; 218 : 7 
and 275 : 8 ; likewise at Pura Na. 78 : 9 ; Paripa. 17 : 29 
(twice) ; Muruk. 249 ; Kur. 363b, 1098a ; Nal. 35b, 91d, 
27Id ; Tolka. Por. 562 ; 566 ; 571; 580 ; 634. The slightly 
later word to express this idea is ahku = there, as at Kur. 
333b, 487a ; Nal. 28c ; or ankan = there, as at Civ. 1559c, 
and still later anku or ahke, with the radical or first syllable 
of ahku shortened, as also for ihku, uhku, yahku, about 
700 A.D. But all the alternate forms are used for a long 
time later, at least occasionally. 

12. ama = wild cow, bos gaveus, kattuppacu. Com. 
M.L. p. 235. This word occurs at Pal, 282c and Nal. 377a. 
An earlier form aman, in the identical sense, occurs at 
Kurun. 322 : I; Narr. 165 : I; Malaipatu. 500 ; Kurihc- 
253; Civ. 1902c, aman inam. Thus while the earlier form 
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leaches out at least to the 9th century A.D., the later lorm, 
produced by the not unusual dropping of the final nasal, 
occurs at least as early as Pura Na. 117 : 5 ^i£>ir 

13. ilaitu = that which is young, tender, weak, not 
fully developed, as at Pal. 277d jSl&rrgi ereSr^ uiriiLi 

Qi/rp’ ; so also at Pal. 286 a-b jiglSkrr^ .#• 

«&TuS)e5r, (ip0f}-n(S ^; at Kur. 879a (tpamruiirtht 

OafTsu®... This word is not to be found in the Kurun., but 
the earlier and basic word “ ilai ” = weak, tender, young, 
is frequently met with. Cf. Sinhalese “ lamaya ” = idem. 

14. irai = king, Pal. 243b. The word irai occurs 13 
times in the Kurun. but always in one of the following 
connotations ; ®/dul/, 

CtpeorsD)®. It is never employed in the sense of king or 
ruler therein. In the Kural, however, irai is used in th»s 
sense, as at 547a snoiiuaLb ercusu/rii). Before this, 

at Tolka. Por. 256a this word is employed in the sense of 
superior, uyarnton, Com., and at Paripa. 11 : 8 in the sense 
of an elder brother. I suspect that this noun is intimately 
connected with the verb “irai Kan. eragu = to bend, 
bow before; to worship. Cf. “ iraincu Kurun. 198 : 4 : 
Tv. 1 : 21 (Tv = Tiruvacakam). 

15. (ul < ) un = to take in, has 9 significations acc. to 
M.L., p. 402. But Pal. 297d employs the verb “ uij ” in the 
quite unusual sense of contracting ” a debt, which M.Tj. 
does not mention. The Com. reads konta katanai. 

16. “ unti ” (Nal. la; 363c') and “ unavu ” (Pura. 
18 : 20 and 21 ; Mani. 10 : 90) are the usual words for 
“ food ”. The Kurun. employs “ unti ” alone, as at 156 : 4. 
The Pal. employs instead the alternate form “ und ”, as at 
4d, 85d, 295d, as does Mankuti Kilar at Pura. 335 : 6. There 
is an ancient alternance between -avu and -a as the final 
syllables of nouns, as is evident from such words as kan-a 
(Pal. 130d) and kanavu ; pura and puravu, ara (Kurun. 
43:4) and aravu (Kurun. 119: 1), ira (= night, Kurun. 
twice) and iravii (- id. Kurun. 10 times). 

8 
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17. urai, acc. to M.L., has several senses : cf. p. 451 
there. Here I take only one of the homonyms and trace 
its semantic changes : — 

(1) urai, as a verb, “to speak, utter”. 6 times in 
Kurun.; Paripa. 2 : 35; 18 : 22 ; Tolka. El. 224d and Pal. 
130c. 

(2) urai, as a noun, “ a speech, word ”. 3 times in 
Kurun. ; Paripa. 2 : 35 ; Tol. El. 34b, 210g, 224c. 

(3) urai, as a verb, “ to speak harshly, to rebuke, 
scold,” Pal. 75d and 295a. 

(4) urai, as a noun, “ a harsh word or reply ”, Pal. 

75d, which is an old proverb : s-6a>(rQuQi^ 

18. ul = inside, is now employed as a locative post¬ 
position. But at Pal. 75b, “ ul unra ”, this word occurs in 
its ancient connotation as a full-blooded noun. The Com. 
reads Lofiorii) s^&rriLjLbuLq. = to pain the mind. Cf. Kurun. 
376 : 6 ul akam, and Nal. 289c u} arru. The ordinary noun 
from this base, employed from Early Classical times to 
this day, is ullam = the mind or the heart, as the seat of 
the emotions. Cf. Kurun. 102 : 1 ^efrafl ^n h 

(Sqjld, 

In the venpa stanza to Sarasvati, as the goddess of speech 
and wisdom, that starts with the words ^in as&oaerr 
in the third foot (<=5^4) we come across the words ffreor 
e_6fr(g6rr. Herein “ ullam ” is the noun, while 
“uUe” is the locative casal affix or postposition. These 
two must be clearly distinguished. 

19. enku = a bear, Pal. 292d, Manim. 16 : 68. 

20. The particle evan ”, not in the modern sense of 
“ who ? ” but in its old signification of “ how ? ” Com. 
enfianam, eppati. The Kurun. employs this word in this 
sense or in the analogous sense of “ what ? ” as often as 
19 times, sometimes alone, sometimes with kol or 6, the 
particles of interrogation, added. The Kur. too employs 
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the last two particles along with “ evan ” in this sense. 
The Pal. at 282b does the same : 

6Wfr(Lb) LD/rror ssmueu^ 6TQj6arQa(r(o€0ir 7 

How can one bear hatred towards kings with chariots and 
spirited steeds ? 

This usage diminishes in early mediaeval literature 
onwards : there evan = who ? 

21. evvam = distress, tunpurutal, Pal. 267c; Pura. 
393 : 11 and Kurun. 289 : 2 (evva noy) and five other times. 

22. etam = affliction, innal. Com. Pa}. 293b. This word 
does not occur in the earliest stratum of Tamil, as in Kurun. 
and Pura Na. which employ “ evvam ” instead. In the 
Kura}, however, it occurs nine times, at 136b, 164b, 275b, 
432b, 464b, 831a, 884b, 885b and 1006a. Likewise, at Maiii. 
5 : 71; 27 : 6 ; 29 : 48 ; .at Civ. 1097d, 2498d ; at Tiruvac. 
19 : 5 ; 20 : 20 ; 26 : 6 ; 30 : 22 ; at Tol. Por. 270 : 2 ; 458 : 1. 
Sometimes in the above mentioned instances the meaning 
changes to “ fault ”, kurram ; “ obstacle ” 4aiyuru. The 
employment of “etam” puts Pa}, in a later stratum of 
literature than Kumn. or Pura Na. It seems absurd that 
the M.L. is unable to find even one instance from Tamil 
literature for this word on page 558 and feels obliged to 
cite lexicographers and nighantus like “Tiva”. (Tivaka- 
ram) for the first two meanings of this word. On com¬ 
paring “ etam ” with “ et - il ” = faultless, at Tiruvac. 
43 : 31, one suspects “ etu ” to be the real base and “-am ” 
to be a cariyai, as in several other words. 

23. “em ” = defence, shelter, protection, Pa}. 282d. 
The Com. here gives “patukaval”. At limes the word 
takes on the affix (cariyai) “ -am ”, and often the meaning 
changes to the “ pleasure and delight ”, consequent on the 
protection afforded. The adjectival or correlative form is 
“ema ”, as at Kurun. 107 : 7 ema in tuyil = the sheltered 
pleasant sleep beside her beloved one. In this sense “em ” 
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or “ emam ” occurs 6 times in Kurun.; afPura. 1: 11; Aka 
Na. four times ; Patirr. 15 ; 38 ; Cirupaii. 76 ; Maturaik. 
686; Malaip. 306 ; Muruk. 97 em ura ; Civ. five times at 
least; Tol. Por. 37 : 1; 50 : 2 ; 72 : 8 ; 79 : 5 ; 111: 34 ; 
146 : 9 ; 147 : 19 ; 192 : 2. 

24. “ katal ”, in the M.L., page 660 and in Tamil litera¬ 

ture generally, always means “ the sea ”. Such is its signi¬ 
fication at Pal. 78c and d; 269d etc. but at Pal. 197d it 
obtains the quite unusual connotation of “ a far land over 
the ocean ”. The pertinent words are : 6BL.§^6rr<^Lb airsttar 

u(Jq] The Com. explains ” katal ” here as 

Q&^esTjj) 

25. “kaij” has several senses, including “the eye”. 
In the early Tam. literature it also meant “a place”. 
Later, however, it ceased to be a noun in this sqtisb and 
became a locative casal affix. Hence its occurrence as a 
full-blooded noun in this sense helps to fix the relevant 
work as to its time, as at Kurun. 355 : 1; 366 : 4; 379 ; 3; 
380 : 1; Aka. 8 : 9 etc., PN. 35 : 23 ; Nal. 151a ; Kur. 1058a 
and at PaJ. 39a, 72a and c, 229a, 261c, 277c, 281c, 289a, c, 
299d, atleast 10 times. 

26. “kaiiakku”. The M.L., p. 701 gives it fifteen 
senses, of which I take the twelfth. When the classification 
of the earliest Tamil poetry took place, this was divided 
into two parts, with the word “kanakku” appended to 
both : merka 2 ?akku and kijkkariakku. Here* this word is 
not used in the modern sense of “ reckoning ” (t “ number ”, 
but in the 6th to 7th century (A.D.) sense of^* literature ”! 

Now the Pal. employs the word in this very’ sense, iri 
stanza 5 : (tfijDjDu 

a/D/Dci). Likewise at Pal. 92c kaijakku means “.letters”. 

27. ‘ kantu ”. The M.L. on p. 719 gives 14 meanings 
to this word, both as noun and verb, of which 12 are nomi¬ 
nal. The Kura} at 507a, employs it to mean “ a staff, crutch, 
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support ” ; it is in this identical sense that PaJ. too employs 
it, as at 292a » ^fSliUires>ii>eaiiuu 

(Sairuiroi, 

28. “ Kal^ M.L. on p. 781 gives it four meanings, 

but all centred round the idea of “ fighting in rage ”, as at 
Pura Na. 69 : 11, Maijim. 1: 63; Civ. 620d (competition, 
marupatu) ; also at PaJ. 111a, 112b, 302c (fighting). But 
at Pal 78c it obtains an unusual connotation. The words 
are the following :—(guibaRu u){_Q6ufr(g qilaeoiTth, The Com. 
runs: <,Quir(j^^^uj LDi_d)<s(«OT(r(p u/D«a>aua6fr eSIireurrjSledrp. 

Evidently qwr + asu/rib becomes qilaeoirih. But why 
“ kalam ? This is the meaning, not of kalam ”, which is 
a noun acc. to M.L., but of “ kalavu ”, the verb, acc. to M.L. 
and Kurincip. 48. Possibly kalavum has been shortened 
into “ kalam ” owing to metrical exigencies. “ Ku^ampai ” 
(= a bird's nest) employed here is peculiar : it occurs also 
at Kurun. 301 : 2 and Kural 338a (nest with eggs), but is 
not the normal classical word for this. With kalavum < 
kalam, compare vavum < v^, under Nos. 20 and 70 
here. 

29. kanaiTU = to enrage, inflame, causative of “ kanal, 
kanalu ”. The causative verb occurs at Pura Na. 384: 12 
in the physical sense of “ heating up ”. Nal. 291c has the 
simple verb “ kanalume ”, in the moral sense. Kalit. 
148: 13 and Pal. 295c employ the causative “ kanarru ” in 
the moral sense, applying it to the passions of carnal love 
and anger respectively. 

30. katam = anger, Pura Na. 33 : 1 and Pal. 49c. In 
both instances this ‘‘anger” is attributed to dogs and the 
Com. renders it as “ cinam ”. The respective words are 
these : kata nay and katam pattu nay kavvin. 

31. katu = to overpower. Pal. 11 Id. This is a peculiar 
word, seldom met with in the early Tamil texts. It is 
employed here to describe the fatal results experienced by 
an untrained rider, who tries to mount and ride a mettle- 
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some steed and lashes it with his whip to bring it under 
his control. But he is thrown down headlong instead. 
The significant lines are : 

/SI&uiuQpnua (3Qi4Wi4U g6a>L.^^<s<sNrd} Qojst^LDtr^ 
dsir^ g 9 i _ 6 v . 

32. ‘-kijanku”. M.L. p. 935 equates this to'^"an 

esculent or bulbous root, as potato, yam, turnip, parsnip, 
palmyra root ”. It is in this sense that this word was used 
then and is employed now. Cf. Kurun. 379: 2; Maui. 
17 : 58 and the Com. on the former instance : «/r65raJ6di 

e_«fci@)jLb Oufl'( 5 il( 5 «S'®i^nw 60 )«s «w«55f^/5^fr6or. But at Pal. 
296b er^eotrih (ip2hr«@Lb, the word reverts to 

its original sense of “ anything going down (kil) ”, any 
root; (5iU0->o>L_uj qew Qp^eStuOeu^eotTUi says the Com. 

With this one should compare “ kilakku ”, which always 
connotes “ below ” in the earliest texts, never “east” as 
now. Some modern scholars, and even a Lecturer in Tamil 
at the University of London in my time, have not grasped 
this. Thus “ kijakku ” means “ below ”, at Kurun. 337 : 2 ; 
Patirr. 36 : 10 ; KuraJ 448b ; Por. of Tolka. 280. 

33. “ kuru ”, as a noun, is given 28 senses in M.L. on 
page 1013 : of these, the signification of “ boil, sore, swel¬ 
ling ” must be given to “ kuru ” at PaJ. 283d «i.6or(Su)«u 

( 2)0 = “ a boil on a hunch-back ”, a very graphic 

description indeed. 

34. “ kuru ” means “ short ” and occurs about 60 times 

in the Kurun^-in this sense, although M.L. on p. 1051 
ignores this word. This word occurs often in Pal., espe¬ 
cially in the picturesque proverb @^to«<5B6fr jBi-d), 

PaJ. 120d. Small children uproot one another’s trees and 
shrubs when planting a grove, as is my own experience 
45 years ago. " 

35. From the above, kuru, was formed the verb kurai 
= to make short, thence to cut down, as at Pal. 280c (a 
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palmyra tree) ; 104c (the honey-flowing jack-fruit tree) ; 
346d (the branch on which one is sitting) ; or to cut off 
(one’s own hand, as the Paij^iya King did), 76c. 

36. kai = action. M. L. gives 28 meanings to “ kai ”, 
on p. 1098; the nearest to our meaning that it gets to is 
No. 18, “ that which is fit to be done But at Pal. 109a, 
242a, 248b, 280b, “ kai ” means “ action ”, ceyal, Com. 
Kurun. has this usage nine times, Tol. Por. eleven times. 
Narr. and Aka. very often. Cf. Kan. key = to do and Tam. 
kai = the hand, the pre-eminent “ do-er ”. 

37. Kottu = to clap, strike with the palms, Pal. 29ld. 
An old word in Dravidian. Cf. kottu in Tel. and Mai. in 
the identical sense. 

38. Kommai. This word connotes at the same time 

circularity or rotundity, largeness and a slight elevation : 
it is therefore the aptest epithet for the swelling breasts of 
a young woman. This, as a matter of fact, is its most 
frequent use in Tamil literature from its earliest times, as 
at Kurun. 159 ; 4 and AN. 65 : 18, both kommai vari mulai; 
Paripa. 22 : 30 var ani kommai; Civ. 347a kommai vem 
mulai: Civ. 236a and c,2790c. But the basic idea is th^ck 
rotundity, tira^ci, C. as at Kurun. 281 ;2. Hence “kommai 
kottal ” came to denote the clapping of hands held in a 
conical manner, as at Pa]. 291d Lf/oiEjOamheauL 

0 <sfrLlixic 60)7 (= modern ) = none will clap 

his hands to Yama, the god of death. M. L. could have 
cited this instance instead of having to fall back on Tiv5. 
as it does on p. 1155, No. 15. In later Tamil, according to 
the Dravidian o/u alternance, this word “ kommai ” 
becomes “kummi”, in both Tam. and Mai. Cf. M.L. 

p. 1002 : 1. 

39. “ K6 nay ” = wolf. Pal. 292c. A very unusual 
word for the normal “6 nay”. M.L., which generally 
ignores the Pal. book, feels constrained to cite this instance 
from Pal. 292: cf. its p. 1186. 
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40. cuvar = wall. Pal. 289c. This word occurs rarely 
in this sense in the early Tam. texts : the Kurun. has only 
one incidehce, namely at 358; 3. Aka. has two, 61: 4; 
289 : 10 ; Mani. at 21 : 125. “ Cuvar ” and “ cuval ” have 
near formations and near meanings : in E.C. texts the latter 
is used widely, far more frequently than “ cuvar ”, as 
shown above. 

41. talai ali = to regard with grace, protect and heap 
favours on, Pal. 289a. Likewise at Kurun. 397 : 6; 400* 
Colophon ; PN. 67 : 3. 

42. tanicu - a debt, katan, C. Pa]. 297d. This is a very 

uncommon word, with this meaning alone. Cf. M.L., 
p. 1816. The foot of Pal. cited here has three umi.sual 
words, which I discuss here under numbers 9, 15 and 42. 
The line *s worth quoting : ^srr a_€wri_ 

al illattu unta tanicu. The Com. thereon reads : ^/5luj 

66 l 1 i 46 u ^ihCSiDirCB «L_65r = a debt 

contracted with persons living in the same small hut. 
Every time the creditors meet you, the debt is a source of 
mental distress: and in a small house they should meet 
you very often. A striking metaphor. 

.> ^ , 

43. tarru = \;innnowing, sifting, kolittal. Com., PaJ. 
16b, a very unusual word. M.L. skives both the verbal and 
the nominal forms of this\word dt the bottom of p. 1857, 
but is unable to give a single text as authority for cither. 
Hence it sadly ’ annotates Loc. (twice) and Yal akarati 
(once) : the Jaffna Lexfcon is alluded to here. 

44. tarn = id. acc. to the Com. on Pal. 69c tarrappa^- 
tatu. Cf. 43 above. M.L on p. 1858 gives 9 significations 
for this word, but not the sense in Pal. 69c ; this is another 
instance of M.L. ignoring Pal. 

45. tdyam ” first means a fall of the dice ; as this may 
be luckv or unlucky for any person who gambles therewith, 
the sense shifts to either a ‘»ood opportunity. M.L. p. 1840, 
Na 8, or affliction, ibid. No. 9. 
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At Pa]. 302d this last is the meaning: the time of old 
age and weakness. 

46. tukir = coral, pavalam, Pal. 259d. A very old* 
word, as the Kan. Tel. and Tul. equivalents testify. Cf. M.L. 
p. 1954. When we compare PN. 218:1 Oufreorg^ijB 

Itukirum) with Perunkatai, IV, 17:15 uai{p(^ib 
ueribOufTeBT LD/r 60 ><^jqib (pavalamum), we see that 
“ tukir ” has gone out of use in the later work and has been 
replaced by pavalam, later pavalam. Except for the 
(later) Panegyric on God, line 2 pavala, Kurun. had no 
need to use either “ tukir ” or “ pavalam ”, PN. (already 
cited) and Patirr. employ the former word alone, as at 
30:7 of the latter work :— ajir&gidln' 

sr(Ba(sih. Cilap. employs the former at 7:18 

tucum tukirum aramum 
akilum; but there are two references therein to 
pavalam and three to pavalam. The later words are gain¬ 
ing ground. Paripa. has forgotten “ tukir ”, but employs 
“pavalam” at 19:87 and “pavalam” at 11:101. In the 
.same boat are Mani. which employs “ pavalam ” once and 
“ pavalam ” eleven times and Civ, which employs the 
former 13 times and the latter 9 times : there is no reference 
in either work to “ tukir ”. “ Ceteris paribus ”, i.e. other 
things being equal, we should therefore give an earlier 
date to Pal. 259 than to Perunk. Paripa. Mani or Civ. on this 
ground alone. But conviction comes only by the study of 
0 mass of words. On the other hand, it will be unwise to 
overload the canvas or overcrowd the painting. Hence I 
shall list below the words I have studied, but give the refe¬ 
rences generally from Pal. alone. 

47. tehku = the cocoanut, 34b, 216d (in'both bases the 
fruit). 

48. terul = to become clear, later teli, C., 284b. 

49. tecu = a praiseworthy or glorious deed, 285b, 

6srr(r«Qoru>rr^((j 


9 
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50. narayam = a type of arrow, called “ naray£«iam ”, 
Com. Pal. 50d. 

51. ^ = abundant, 247c (Com. mikunta), 251a 

(mikka nii poruntiya). 

52. payir ^ (noun) = a fault, kuiram C., 259b. 

53 payir^ (verb) = to call (alaikkum. Com.), 260c, 

54. patu = (1) eminence, strength, perumai,' 71d and 

at 303d valimai. Commentary. 

(2) state, condition, takaimai. Com., 

300a,b,c. 

55. payiram = a promise of assistance for help render¬ 
ed, 249c : very unusual. 

56. paru or par = to spread rays, vicu. Com. 229a. Cf. 
Nal. 151a. 

In this connexion must be noted the exact identity of 
the first five cir (out of the 15 in any venpa stanza) in Nal. 
151a-b and Pal. 229a-b. Both run thus : — 

eSI&rLbiSsir rSI<3sd}jS6omj uirfldi^Lb 

0iij<x(^u) .Fully one-third of the 

two stanzas from the two works is identical; clearly 
one is copied from the other. 

57. putai = to beat, thrash, ati, 45c, 111c in the Pal. 
(unless otherwise noted). 

58. pullam = a bull, an eru, 261c-d (twice). 

59. petaimai = ignorance, the folly of a simpleton, a 
very frequent word in Pal. (ariyamai. Com.) at 267b, 187b, 
292a. cf. petai, at Pal. 93c. 

60. “peyar”, the verb “to separate”, “to differen¬ 
tiate ” is the origin of the noun peyar = “ a name ”; and 
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by an obvious semantic change it comes to mean “ fame ” 
as well. Both the noun and the verb remain “ peyar ” for 
nearly a thousand years of recorded Tamil literature, down 
to about 400 A.D. Thus in the Kurun. Aka. Pura. Kalit. Tol. 
(E). Col. and Por.) it remains always “ peyar ”. Cf. Kurun. 
83:2 ; AN. 67:9 ; Kalit. 17:21; Tol. E|. 210h ; Col. 18a ; Por. 
574; 603:1; 607:2 ; 613:2, for the noun; and Kurun. 309:4 
and 9 other instances; AN. 38:5 ; PN. 3:14 (twice) ; KaHt. 
17:21; Tol. Por. 107:3; 111:28; 150:28; 169:1; 262:2; 
301:2 ; 652:1 for the verb. At Civ. 182c, however, we see the 
contracted form “ per ” = name ; and at Civ. 1764b, we note 
the analogous verbal form “ perttu ”. The Kural has the 
nominal form “ peyar ” four times and “ per ” four times. 
Pa}. 189c and 239 have “ per ”. This is significant. Nal. 175b 
has “ per ” too : Quq^ld 

61. “ pai ” = softness, freshness, greenness, 252c, 359c. 
At Niti Neri Vijakkam 61d and Fabricius Dictionary, p. 663, 
green and lush vegetation is termed “ painkul ” and equated 
with “ payir ”. We may suggest that “ pai ” and “ pay-ir ” 
are intimately connected in origin. The “ -ir ” suffix in the 
latter word is probably the old suffix of plurality that we 
find in such early Tamil words as kel-ir = intimate friends ; 
putte|-ir = gods ; pen^-ir = women ; makal-ir = girls ; 
vel-ir = tribal chiefs ; putuv-ir = newcomers. 

62. pol = to shine, be brilliant, splendid, good 31a 
(twice), 47a 119b. In early Tam. we find pol-am = the 
shining thing, gold, later pon. 

63. poiTu = to reflect, consider, 291b. This is a peculiar 
meaning : generally this verb means “ to protect ”, Com. 
patu ko, as at Tolka. 156f of E}.; Tol. Col. 115e, 462c (porral 
vei^tum) ; Kurun. 275:6 ; PN. 217:4; Paripa. 4:52 ; 16:22 ; 
20:72; Civ. 338a 1720d. Another meaning of porru is to 
praise, valttu, C. 

64. malai = to contradict, be in opposition. Com. maru- 
patu. Pal. 295b. 
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65. man = 1. to stand firm, 119b, prob. the origin of 

mannaw = king. 

= 2. to be abundant, 235b. 

66 . manru = to punish severely, extirpate, uproot com¬ 
pletely, 288d. 

67. ma = 1. (as noun) riches. Com. celvam, 218b. 

2 . (as uriccol or adjective) splendid, great, 
Com. ciranta, 249a. 

68 . man = horse, 282b. In modern Tamil man = deer. 

69. yaptu = time. Com: kalam. Pal. lOld (twice). 
Now the word has become “ aijtu ”, losing the initial “ y 
the meaning now is “ a year ”. 

70. va (for vavu) at 282b = to romp in. Com. taviccel- 
lu. This line is quoted xmder No. 20. 

I 

71. viyah kol = to receive ^ap order from a king or 
other superior. Pal. 167a, 168b, i69b, 267a; likewise at 
Kurun. 114:3; Patiir. 54*15; Cilap. 9:78; etc. Tolka. El. 
210d. Col. 226c and Nannul 145d turn the corresponding 
noun “ viyah koj ” into a grammatical term. 

72. “ vinai ” = deed, action, velai ” C 6 m., at Pa}. 77a, 
274b, 350c. In modern Tam. this word too has gone out of 
use, except in philosophy and adage : 

0 (ipLb, or in grammar. So greatly is this word obsolete 
that in modern colloquial Tamil “ vinaikketu ” has become 
“ minakketu ”, at least in the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon. 

73. veljam = a large number, 297a : likewise in Com. 
on Tolka. 393 of El. Aihk 281a ; Patirr. 63 : 20. 

74. veli = a knot, ka^tu, 219d, not a jence, as normally. 

75. “arru ”. This is a very favourite word in the Pal. 
It means:— 
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(a) to perform successfully, la, 223a. 

(b) to progress very far (on the road to success;, 
lb, 4a, 287a, 291a. Here the vinai eccam “ aira ” = very 
greatly, “ mikavum ”, Com. 

(c) to bear the whole thing with equanimiiy, 47c, 

222a. 


According to a very ancient alveolar/reiroflex 
(sounds) alternance, which I have detected in about 150 
early Tamil words. Pa}, employs not only the alveolar 
“ arru ” but also the retroflex ” a} ” and “ a^u ” to mean 
“ performing successfully 

Thus Pa). 31c-d 


Thus Pal. 150c-d 
LDaeir, 


SSsirQiuirCSsor Qfi^^irQsar 


In the first case, the Com. reads 

^geoTQJUJUiira ; 


i>T6U6Ufr6U/D60)/D<MU) 

in the second instance 
is explained as Q^iruiiiSiu Qa^iuSso^ <ai^(rihuGSsST/6l 
(tpu).uuQj69r ... O^iu&u ,i^/bp( 06 UT 6 dr. 


I-B More important and instructive than the investi¬ 
gation OF solitary words is the study of peculiar 

1 

phrases, such as : — 


1. am - al - 6, Pal. 61a, Com. akumo = could that be ? 

2. i)aittatu ikava, Pal. 295c. Na). 6a has a quite simi¬ 
lar phrase : jbirdr er^8so jglaojir 

3. i)i taru. Pal. 258c = to descend. Both the word 
” i)i ” and its combination with the auxiliary verb “ taru ” 
are characteristic of the ancient texts, as testified by Kurun. 
(i.e. Kuruntokai) 95 : 1; 134 : 6 ; 200 : 3 ; 284 : 7 ; 332’ 5 ; 
339 : 3 ; Narr. 347 : 7 (Narr = Namijai) ; AN. 138 : 8 ; 
162 : 23 ; 282 : 10 ; 312 : 4 ; 322 9 ; Kurincip. 54. 


4. poru) allar. Pa). 56b, 284a. 
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5. mun inna, Pal. 263d. If these words meant “ very 
unpleasant ”, as they often mean in the classical work, 
Iniyavai Narpatu, one of the 18 minor classics, i.e. if the 
word “ mun ” in this context had come to mean “ mikuti ” 
= much, very, as it came to signify in the 8 th century a.d., 
then the Pal. itself would have to be dated in that century. 
But both the context and the Com. give this phrase in Pal. 
a different and earlier meaning. The relevant words are : — 
^sorSsor •So./Dsujrei), (y> 6 ir @(ir(g) 

Q^{rd). The Com. too reads : (tprirCsw 
^ 0 Lb, iSeffrCSsur like learn¬ 

ing acc. to N.N.V. 3a. May we not rather see in Pa}. 263d 
the original phrase, which the later works, like Inna Nar¬ 
patu and Iniyavai Narpatu have borrowed and modified in 
in meaning, just as Nal. 294d (Nal. = Nalati) mtrsjrub 
£«. 5 roi_uj/r/r reappears fully at Iniyavai Narp. 5d ? 

The* latter also reads : Loirmih e_ 6 ®L_tL!fr/r 

I-C Still more important for our purpose is the 

GRAMMATICAL PATTERN DISPLAYED BY THE PaL. We 
TAKE A FEW INSTANCES *.— 

1. “kal” as the pluralising particle. Tolka. Col. 169 
prescribes this for “ ahrinai ” (Tam. neuter) nouns in these 
words :—^kaljotu civaj?um avviyal peyare. At the same time 
Col. 7 ignores it in connexion with “ uyartiijai ” nouns. On 
the other hand, Nannul 278 prescribes “ kal ” for both types 
of nouns. So do all later grammars. From this it is evi¬ 
dent that it was only gradually that this pluralising particle 
spread from the neuter to the other type of nouns. In 
fact, in the earliest texts it is not employed even for the 
neuter nouns : the plural of nouns is sensed from the 
context, or from the form of the verb or predicate, or by 
the use of other particles, like “ ir ”. We note that on the 
whole the Pal. follows the earlier pattern, as at .7d uiriiq 
rSii^tLiih uirihiS&jT arreb = snakes (neuter in Tamil) alone 
recognise the legs of (other) snakes. Here not once is the 
pluralising particle “ka}” employed. Likewise at 78c 
pul = birds, C. u/D6o>fiJ656rr. There are cases, however, 
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where the PaJ. employs this particle, as at 197a karuman- 
kal = actions, Com. ceyalkaj, a neuter noun, and even for 
uyartinai nouns, at least once, namely piUaikal = children, 
at 264c. But it may be claimed that in several languages, 
where men ” are masculine, “ child ” is neuter, as in 
German, which employs “ der Mann ” but “ das Kind It 
was only in the Tam. Kavyas of the 6 th to 9 th centuries a.d. 
that “ kal ” began to be employed on a large scale for 
uyartinai nouns too, as “yahkal” at Cilap. 11 : 171; Qv, 
1793b. 

2. “el ” for “ayil In several languages (a or) a+i = 
e. Thus in Sanskrit maha + indra = mahendra etc. In 
Tam. too we notice the same phenomenon. Thus at Pal. 
lib err - el = ettanmaittu ayil, Com. = of what type, it 
may be i.e. were I to state it. This was the origin of those 
prohibitions learnt by Tamilian children, like iyalvatu 
karav-el, ivatu vilakkel, which were at first conditional 
clauses, followed by nanru = “ it would be good ” in word, 
intonation or gesture. The second maxim here quoted 
meant at first: “ if you do not prevent others from doing 
charity, that would be good ”. Next it came to mean ; “ do 
not prevent others from doing charity ”. This development 
into the Neg. Imperative of “ el ” is later than its employ¬ 
ment as a “conditional particle”, as it is used in Pal. 
e.g. 11 b. 

3. ayinal = accordingly, at Pal. 4c: this is a peculiar 
usage. 

4. ayinum < enum, exactly as ayil < §1, in 2 

above. We come across ayinum at Pal. 37c, 75c, 177c, 245c, 
and enum, ibidem, 85a. Still another peculiar formation, 
employed in the same sense, is “anum”, explained as 

ayinum in the Com. at Pal. 11a, i.e. in the line previous 
to the one cited in 2 above : < 55 fD®@JLb <g 5 /D 0 jf 6 w/riLi<a (SdsilL^tr 

5. ay > ai. Readers of Telugu are familiar with the 
phenomenon that where Tam. employs the particle “ ay ”, 
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Tel. employs “ ai ” A similar altemance obtains bet¬ 
ween Mod. Tam. and Old Tam. Thus Kurun. 342 : 7 pau- 
pinai (O. Tam.) = iyalputaiy — ay, Com. (Mod. Tam.) ; 
Pura Na. 46 : 2 marukan-ai (O. Tam.) = marapil ujl-ay 
(Com. Mod. Tam.). 

Consider this line : — 

OjBi4iu^ ^ OjB0(p<5^! 

Thus at Pal. 46a, we find both forms, side by side, in the 

same line, as above. 

• 

6. The suffix “ ika ” at Pal. 245c is quite peculiar. 
These are the relevant words:— Qsird}^&o(Stu 
0«fr«wri»L«. The Com. renders the last word “ kont-ika ” 
as “ kolka ” = “ take ”, as the polite imperative, some¬ 
times termed the Tam. optative, which generally employs 
the particle ” -a ” to form this mood. The unexplained 
part of this word is therefore the middle, “iku”. 
Fortunately we possess at Aka. Na. 124: 3 this very 
particle:— O&^eir^Qasaru. The Com. explains ceimika 
as cepru arulka, thus equating “ika” to “arulka” 
= bestow, grant. But in actual fact, the auxiliary 
verb “ ika ”, suffixed to the main verb “ cenru ”, has 
lost its full significance of “ bestowing ”, or granting, in 
the AN. instance. In the Pal. instance cited above arid at 
Kural 1268a venrika ventan = let the king win victories, 
“ ika ” has lost this signification absolutely. This is signi¬ 
ficant fdr the age of the three works concerned, namely 
Aka Na (AN.), KuraJ and Palamoli. 

7. The negative imperative ending in “ -al ” is the 
origin of (and therefore much earlier than) the optative 
(2nd pers.) which ends in “ -arka” (= al + ku + a). It is 
the latter form that we meet with constantly in PaJ., as at 
64b moliyarka; at 273b uraiyarka. These words mean: 
do not say ; do not utter. 


* Tel. aina _ Tam. ayina ; Tel, -ayinavi = Tam, -ayinavai. 
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8. turn, as the sufRx of the 1st Pers. pi. of the Present 
tense, as at PaJ. 229b kaij^um = kaiikinrom = we see. 
The first line of this stanza is in lA, 56. ” 

9. turn, as the suffix of the 1st pers. pi. of the Indefinite 
tense, as aritum, Pa}. 74b = we come to know; ventutum, 
Pal. 273b = we desired and desire. Cf. atutum, Nal. 332b ; 
veruutum, Kalit. 17: 2 = we shall bathe ; we fear, respec¬ 
tively. 

10. “kirp” — This is a very ancient cariyai, found 
already at Kurun. 22 : 2 pirikiip-avar = piripavar. Com.; 
at Kalit. 39 : 38 pa^ar-kirp-ir = natappir, Com.; at Kalit. 
39 : 40 karak-kiip-en = maraippen, Com. This particle is 
found likewise at Pal. 218b potikirpar = karattalaicceyvar 
= they will hide, and at Pal. 294a venru atuki^arai 
= tammaikkolla vallavarka}ai = those capable of over¬ 
powering and oppressing them. From the above ins¬ 
tances it is clear that this particle denotes the further- 
aorist tense in ancient Tamil. Slightly later in time we 
come across the analogous particle, “ -kirk ”, as at Nal. 62d 
mu^i-kirk-um, 352d ter-kirk-um. 

11. Intimately connected with “-kirp”- is the particle 
“pu”, which in Old Tam. converted the verbal root into 
the vinai eccam of the past tense, in preference to the Mod. 
Tam. particle tu ”. The forms modelled on “ ceypu ” are 
more frequently employed than those modelled on “ ceytii ” 
or “ ceykh ” and cover more than half the instances of the 
past absolutive or vinai eccam in the Eight Anthologies. 
Therefrom was formed the 3rd Pers. pi. aorist, modelled 
on “ ceypa ”, according to Tolka. Col. 206, which prescribes 
the personal affixes: 

j 

uwCpsofrj U3(j5rfii^/D 

This then is the origin of the particle “ pa ” in such words 
as the following :— 

10 
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(a) enpa, KurUn. 39 : 3 ; 74 : 5 ; 76 : 2 ; 87 : 2 ; 136 : 1; 

204 : 1; 213 : 6 ; 228 : 4 ; 246 : 4 ; Aka Na. 36 : 12 ; 76 : 6 j 

96 : 10 ; 116 : 10 ; 124 : 3 ; 186 : 14 ; 195 : 5 ; 216 : 6 ; 

246 : 7 ; 266 : 9 ; 336 : 12 ; Pura Na. 71: 3 ; Aink. 67 : 3 ; 

152 : 4; 369 : 3 ; 467 : 4 ; Kalit 46 : 19. 

Tolka. El. employs “ enpa in its text 18 times; 

>» Col. ,, „ „ 35 ,, f 

ff Por. ,, „ 85 f) f 

the Kural 24 times. Nal, however, has “ enpa ” only once, 
at 250c and employs the later form “ enpar ” instead, at 
282a. It employs “ kaipa ” at 135c = they learn or study. 

(b) molipa = they say, 20 times in the Kurun.; at 
NaiT. 290 : 9 etc.. Aka Na. 216 : 6 etc.; at Tolka. El. 20 
times. Col. 7 times, Por. 57 times. 

(c) On a minor scale this usage persisted even to the 
time of the Nannul, which has “nerpa” at 386d. We now 
note that this ancient usage is pretty common — in Pal. as 

(d) kanpa, at 197d = kanparka|. Com = they will see. 

(e) Ceypa, at 249c = ceyyum. Com. = they will do. 

(f) polpa, at 8d = pilappar. Com. = men will split, 
cleave. 

(g) marupa, at 77c = vittu nihkuvarkal = they will 
desert it. But it is not so widespread in Pal. as in Kurun. 
AN and Tol. 

12. “-min”. It occurs at Pal. 108b ceymmin = cey- 
yunkaj, C = do ye. This particle and its origin have been 
the subject\of controversy. According to Tolka. Col. 224, 
Nannul 145c and 337, this “ rain ” is an affix denoting the 
2nd Pers. pi. impv. But it seems more scientific to regard 
this as' the wedging together of the two particles “ um ” 
and “ in ”. Let us first take the former particle “ um ”. 
Compare in-ummo at Pura Na. 130 : 2 with in-maro at 
Pura Na. 74: 7; en-um, at Tol. El. 25a, 61a, 62b, 73, 322b, 
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352 and ennumo at Narr. 176 : 4 with ermo at Kurun. 
392 : 6 ; pol-iun at Kumn. 222 : 4; 389 : 5 etc. with ponm, 
Aka Na. 248 : 9; 332 : 15 ; Pura Na. 19 : 6 ; uraiyimar at 
Kurun. 65 : 4 with urainar at Kurun. 145 : 4; Aka Na. 
67: 18; pujjar-um-ar at Nair. 304 : 5 with punarmar at 
Netunal. 67 ; Paripa. 11: 67. In each of the pairs compared, 
both words have the identical meaning. In the first, how¬ 
ever, there is the particle “ um ” : this is replaced in the 
second by “ m This is known as the syncope of “ um ” 
into “ m ” and appears in more than a thousand instances 
in the Eight Anthologies and in Tolka. in such words as 
enmanar, El. 6b etc.; ceymman, El. 210c ; Col. 222c ; 
Pura Na. 150 : 13 ; ceymme, PN. 46 : 8 ; kenmo. Civ. 1597a; 
konmo ; Kurun. 114 : 3 ; Aihk, 78 : 4 ; Cer^e, Nair. 395 : 
10 ; AN. 176 : 26 ; 396 : 19 ; PN. 133 : 7 ; cenmo, Kurxm. 
238 : 5 ,• 275 : 2 ; Narr. 358 : 7 ; 365 : 5 ; AN. 32 : 17 ; PN. 
381 : 5 ; the above words are from en, cey, kel, kol, cel, 
respectively. ♦Nillum - e < ninme, Narr, 300 : 12 ; *n5-um 
< nom, Kurun. 4 : 1, 4; puraime, Kalit. 54 : 20 ; mutime. 
Col. 433, .438, 270b from mutiyume; similarly mojime, 
Kurun. 51 : 6; molimo, Kurun. 2:2; and *varumo < 
■^varmo < vammo, by assimilation, PN. 180 : 9; 221: 10; 
281: 7. The same word occurs at AN. 312 : 8; 323 : 7 and 
elsewhere. Now a comparison of this word with vammin, 
kalit. 104: 63; Civ. 2988c; and of konm-6 above with 
konm-in, Porul. of Tolka. 425 : 2, would readily suggest 
the identity of the verbal base in each instance. Hence the 
existence of the syncope is assured. We must regard 
“ um ” as the affix, which, like “ ir ” and “ ir ”, denotes the 
2nd Pers. pi. impv. The “ in ”, which is wedged thereto, 
is the old particle, which connotes “ now ”, “ at once ”, as 
at Kurun. 287 : 2 ; Mullaip. 16 ; Netunal. 155 ; Nal. 55a, 
29b (twice) ; in each instance the Com. explains “ in ” as 
“ ippolutu ” = just now. 

\ 

% 

A close study of Nal. 6c “valankumin” (contrast 
“ nalai ” = tomorrow) and of Nal. 7c “ akumin ” ; 36c 
oruvumin ” ; 36d “ maruvumin ” will confirm this view. 
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With the fusion of the Tam. particle, “ ifl ” meaning “ now ” 
with the previous imperative, compare the fusion of the 
Hebrew word “ na ” = " now ” with the previous impera¬ 
tive, “hoshea ” = save (us). The two words were soon 
wedged together into “ Hosheana ”, at first a joyful prayer, 
then a jubilant shout, like the Saivite “ Harohara In 
the Vulgate, the Hebrew word was transformed into 
“ Hosanna ”, the form in which it is most familiar to the 
European and Asian. Coming to a language closer to 
Tamil than Hebrew, namely, Telugu, we note the fusion 
of the honorific affix, andi = sir, to the impv. e.g. ko^^- 
an(Ji = strike. In the instance cited above from Pa}. 108b, 
namely “ ceymmin ”, we note also the doubling of “ m ” 
as compensation for the syncope of “ ceyum ” (= do ye) 
into “ ceym The fact that in Tamil writing the conso¬ 
nant and the following vowel are written as one letter, 
e.g. not as two letters, as in English e.g. “ mi ”, facili¬ 
tates the wrong or false divisions that later grammarians 
made, such as “min, mo, mati, mar”. In each of these 
cases, “m” goes with the previous syllable, resulting in 
the particles : “ in, o, ati; ^ respectively. The incidence 
of this “in” in the manner aforesaid is most frequent in 
the early Tamil texts down to about 900 a.d. 

II. The internal evidence of certain stanzas : persons 

MENTIONED. 

1. Pari and Pekan. At Pura Na. 158 Peruncittiranar 
eulogizes “the Seven” Vajlals or paragons of generosity 
indirectly and Kumanan directly: at line 17 6 T(ip 6 wp' 
LLtriu^^ dleoTOifD he shows clearly that Kumaijan lived 
shortly after “ the Seven ”, including ujDihtSjb Gdsrrunrar 
ufrfi(l. 4) and Ou 0 fw« 6 u j^fTL-fior (Suaesr (1. 12). The reader 
should read the whole poem. At Pa}. 74, however, its 
author speaks of these two “ Va}}al ” as having lived gene¬ 
rations earlier and of his having come to hear of their 
generous deeds through ear-borne tradition :• this is very 
significant for our purpose. 
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* (?^0Lb udiQq^A^^u CSufr^fiOMUtqLD 

Q^ribflsi) fiirmiri <SsilL.^^ib,* 

Compare the commentary : (tpcor^ef)^ QA(r®^^Qij«&rra 

(SaerrsS oiiruSleoirs . (yid)9soi(Qji<3fliffifiir66r uirfl* 

lAuSgya^u Quirp-em^uSjBfiireir (Suisear. Pari donated a chariot 
to the wind-tossed jasmine shrub as a support: Pekan 
donated his cloak to the peacock shivering in the cold. 
Not alone this: but in the course of generations, while 
their gesture of heroism has been praised by all, a 
certain element of a simpleton’s quality, akin to folly, 
therein has come to be criticised by the learned, includ¬ 
ing this author. None the less, in the truly great, 
like these two “ Vajlals ”, such an extreme simplicity 
(ari matam) tends only to magnify their greatness, per¬ 
haps as a foil set behind a gem : ^i&LiiL-Qpih 
This is the proverb proper. 

2. The Cola king, Karikalan, is mentioned more fre¬ 
quently than any other potentate in our Book of Proverbs. 
At 6a-c, his memorable judgment, like that of the Jewish 
king, Shalomon, is eulogised with considerable pride by 

the poet:— ..S 6 rr 60 }Lo(pujrr 6 ar ctgst/d jbsmjifQp^ Loiam 

a_6ajuu—Qd^/rebw/raj (y^saipQ^iu^frsaT Ga^-ir^fieor.,, 
This young king agreeably surprised his aged ministers 
not only by his gray wig and solemn demeanour but also 
by his solid judgment, coupled with a keen discernment 
into the merits of the case from the words alone of the 
contending litigants. 

Therefrom the poet draws the inevitable conclusion, 
which is the proverb proper in this instance : 
aweoiTLDA u»rdbU)u®Lb. Here “vidya” in Sk. has through 
Pali and Prakrit become Tam. “ viccai ”. “ The cleverness 
peculiar to a family will be found in its members without 
even a preliminary training ” : here the author alludes to 
the centuries-old C6}a dynasty that preceded Karikalan 
and the peculiar circumstances imder which the latter 
mounted this throne after years of exile or imprisonment 
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from his childhood days. This is not the only reference 
to this king in our work, the Palamoji. At 230a-b, the poet 
recalls another anecdote about the same king, just before 
his ascending the throne, and relates how the royal 
elephant, released from its pen or enclosure at Cikali or 
Kalumalam, picked him out and brought him from Karu- 
vur in the Cera country to be crowned king of the Colas 
and thus to replace his wicked paternal uncle :— 

‘ «(tpLD6o^^d) tuir^^ «5B0gj,!r 

eSlQfidSKSujirGar (SL£>^0&^GaTrD^(Q)d} .’ 

A still earlier anecdote is mentioned at 239a-c. The 
poet alludes to the childhood of Karikalan, son of Paran- 
taka, to his leg “ being singed ” at the hands of the usurper, 
to his escape from the burning home owing to the help 
of his maternal uncle, the poet, Irum Pitarttalai, and his 
regaining his sceptre with the poet’s assistance ; the author 
of Pal. seems to be an ardent admirer of this earlier poet 
and still more of that poet’s nephew, Karikalan : 

^•siuuuiKB aL_u51iia_iu/5^ Q^iryiegr LD«@/Lb 
i5lL,g-^^3svu (Suirirdscfru Qu/p^a— 

<s5fij)L_<sd5frai Q«?^/Ej(p<s5/rd> Q<3=s5^a5l^65r...* 

, 

The rest of this article will form its Part 2, in the next 
year’s issue. 

CONCLUSION 

I shall conclude with the following succinct remarks : 

(1) The edition of the Palamoh (Pal.) that I.have 
used here is the first edition (Nov. 1948), published by the 
South India Saiva Siddhanta Society, Qajstfld® 475, 

(2) The system of transliteration arid signs is that 
utilised by the Madras Lexicon (M.L.), Vol. VI, Appendix, 
page 68, except that I use h instead of k to express the 
Tamil aytam. 
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(3) The abbreviations I employ are either those em¬ 
ployed by the M.L. Vol. VI, Appendix, pages 61-63, 69-96, 
or those that I have explained in the course of my disserta¬ 
tion, like AN. for Aka Na., PN. or Pura. for Pure Na. etc., 
except for ibidem = “ in the same work 

(4) Any one who has carefully read through Tamil 

Culture, Vol. VIT, No. 4, page 336, must have been struck 
by the citation at the bottom of that page, starting with 
the words It has nothing to do with 

the subject under discussion, which is Nalati, stanza 39. 
In fact, the printer begins his citation with its first line 
in English transliteration. Then suddenly he brings in 
stanza 39 of the Kurun. complete, in Tamil, possibly 
because the article in question is about the Kumntokai 
anthology. jOn the next page, at the top, he gives the 
remaining three lines of Nal. 39, likewise in English trans¬ 
literation. To forestall such mistakes on the part of the 
printer, I have, in my present article, given the general 
meaning of a verse in English but written out the line, 
verse or stanza in Tamil, sometimes additionally in English. 

(5) The Kurun., Paripa., Mani(mekalai), Civ(akacin- 
tamani) and to some extent PN. are the only classics so 
far edited somewhat critically by native Tamil scholars; 
the Kural, Nal(ati) and Tiruvac (akam) by European 
ones. The edition of Pal. that I use has no index whatever. 
In the remaining works the index, where there is one, is 
woefully inadequate. Only the more difficult words are 
given therein. Even here, the page alone is cited, not the 
line. As a page consists mostly of 42 lines and each line 
of 8 to 9 words, there is considerable loss of time and 
unnecessary hardship in tracing out any word therein. 
There is a further complication. Even Dr. U. V. Sami- 
nathaiyar does not, in his index to his editions, distinguish 
between the word and its meaning. In his index to the 
Kurun. and in that to the PN. he has listed 4 and 17 words 
respectively with “ ca-” as the initial syllable and attri- 
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buted 6 incidences to the former work and 47 incidences 
to the latter. After a minute investigation of every one 
of these 53 instances, sometimes through many lines of the 
poem concerned, often through all, I found that the vast 
majority of these references are not to the word in ques> 
tion but to other Tamil words with thait meaning. At the 
end I obtained a much shorter list, wherein Kurun. had 
only one word, “ caka^am ”, which occurred only once; 
PN. had only three words, with a total of 12 references to 
such words in the actual text. The remaining 40 were 
references to the Commentaries (C or Com.). All my 
references to Pal. and to the other works are to the actual 
texts, unless I expressly state otherwise. Such a research 
is dry indeed ; I have accordingly tried to make its results 
palatable by adopting, a golden mean between excess and 
defect. Thus for instance, I have before me every single 
reference to “ enpa ” and “ molipa ” in Tol (kappiyani) ; 
as they would cover two to three pages, I have given only 
the total number of such references in its El(uttu),’ Col, 
and Porul. So for the rest. 



One Hundred Years of Dravidian 
Comparative Philology 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


It is now just one hundred years since the unique work, 
called A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages^' was published by Bishop 
Robert Caldwell in 1856.' By this outstanding work he 
created a new branch of Oriental philology, the compara¬ 
tive philology of the Dravidian languages. Now, after a 
hundred years, notwithstanding the fact that, in compari¬ 
son to other branches of Oriental linguistics (o.g. classical 
Indology or Semitistics), the Dravidian philology is “still 
in its infancy its evolution, nevertheless, has reached 
such forms and such significance that it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the past developments and to reflect on its future. 

1 


The time before Caldwell may be characterized as the 
period of pioneer work. It is important to notice that the 
Europeans got acquainted with Tamil sooner than with 
Sanskrit; that fact is, however, natural, since Tamil was a 
living language and also because the Portuguese came to 
South India sooner than the other colonisers to Northern 
India. It is, however, equally important that the new¬ 
comers started soon to cultivate their practical knowledge 
of Tamil, the main and the most cultured representative 
of the Dravidian languages, and to dedicate their attention 
to this language also from the philological point of view. 


' Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South. 
Indian Family of Languages, London 1856, 2nd ed. 1875. 3rd ed. 1913. 


* Cf. Wote on Dravidian Morphology in Acta Orientalia XX by F B J 
Kuiper, p. 252. ' * 
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If we overlook, on the whole, at the prehistory of these 
interests which was characterized by the first books print¬ 
ed in Tamil in the years 1577 ^ and 1579 (by Father Anrique 
Anriquez, a member of the Jesuit order),^ we must, how¬ 
ever, consider the year 1672 as an outstanding year, because, 
at the time, Philip Baldaeus published a brief Tamil gram¬ 
mar in his “ Truthful and Detailed Description of the Celeb¬ 
rated East Indian Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel ” in 
Amsterdam.® This work is followed by several others, 
written by various Catholic missionaries : the first dictio¬ 
nary of Tamil and Portuguese (by Antem da Proenca in 
1679), a further grammar by Baltazar da Costa (1680), 
and, finally, the most significant work from the pen of a 
Protestant missionary, Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg, “ Gram.’- 
matica Damulica Halae Saxonum, 1716.® This is also the 
first Tamil book printed in Europe. To this period belong 
also the unique works of the greatest of these pioneers, 
Constant Joseph Beschi S.J., who knew Tamil to such a 
point of perfection that he wrote-apart from other works 
(as an epic masterpiece called Tempdvani) -still perhaps 
the best grammar of High Tamil, based on a profound 
kn6wledge of the then accessible texts and of native Tamil 
grammars.’ 


3 Cf. M. C. Venkatacami, Kiristavamum Tamilum, Madras 1938, p. 24 : 
into nulukku kiristuva vetopatecam (Flos Sanctorum) enpatu peyar ” 
Also Tamil Lexicon, I, p. XXXV f. 

. 4 DoctTina, ChTistiana (KiTistava Vcmakka/tn ), a maneira de dialoco 
mla em Portugal pello P. Mascos Jorge, da Companhia da Jesu / 
^a^ladada em lingua Malavar ou Tamul pello P. Anrique Anriquez 
Cochm 1579. 


® Philip Baldaeus, Naa.uwkcuTigB BBSchryvinge vein Molnbcir Bn Choro- 
"iMndBl, ,.. Amsterdam 1672. MalabarschB Spraak-konst, Cf. Buitenen— 
Ganeshsjmdaram, A 17th Century Dutch Grammar of Tamil, BDCRI. 14. 
3. pn. 168—182 


® Ziegenbalg, Grammatica Damulica quae per varia paradigmata. 
* Jiecessarium vocabulorum apparatum. viam brevissimani 
monstrat. qua Lingua Damulica seu Malabarica. quae inter Indos orlen- 
wit! hucusque in Europe incognita fuit, facille disci possit. 

naiae baxonum, Literis & impensis Orphanostropei MDCCXVI, 

’ Cf. especially the following works of Father Beschi: 

humoniorum littBrarum subUmioris TamuUci idiematis. 
MS. cca 1730, ed, Tranquebar 1876. 
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Among the first, who worked on the Tamil language, 
we have found also a Czech, Carolus Przikryl of the Society 
of Jesuits, in whose works the great Czech linguist Dob- 
rovsky has taken a large interest. Przikryl lived in India 
from 1748 till 1762. Dr. P. Poucha from the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Prague, found in Przikryl’s manuscript of Konkani 
grammar also several pages of imfinished Tamil grammar. 
The roots of Czech Tamilian studies thus ranged up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century.® 

Should we reflect over these first scholars and should 
we consider when Europe became acquainted with the 
Dravidian languages and with old Tamil literature, we are 
justified in asking in astonishment what were the motives 
which resulted afterwards in the Dravidian languages being 
neglected for such a long time on the verge of linguistic 
science and why even the most professed Indologists have 
not shown interest in them. 


Apart from the interior blocking factor, which is due 
to the fact that the Dravidian languages are not easy, that 
four of them have vast, rich and ancient literatures whereas 
the others are languages spoken by “ primitives ” and badly 
reported, there are also further causes for this indifference, 
more objective and of various external reasons: 


1. It was assumed that the Sanskrit-speaking invaders 
of Northwest India were people of a high and virile culture 
who found in India only culturally feeble barbarians. At 


(2) Grammatica Latino-Tamulica ubi de elegantiori linguae Tamuli. 
cae dialecto centamil dicta, cui adduntui* Tamulicae poeseos rudiments ad 
usum missionarium Societatis Jesu, Ms. cca 1130. Ed. Trichinonoly 1917. 
Engl, translation 1882. 


(3) A Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamul Language. 
Transl. by G. W. Mahon, Madras 1848. Latin orig. Tranquebar 1728. 

/• f fragment comprises list of Tamil characters-, pronunciation 
(unfinished), and a paragraph on the declination of nouns It is based 
most probably upon the study of some older Tamil grammar, probably 
Beschi. C. Przikryl S.J., born in Bohemia 1718, in Goa from 
ms—g to 1762, died in Bohemia 1785. Cf. also K. Zvelebd A Czech 
Missionary of the I8fh Century as Author of a Tamil Grammar, T amil 
Culture, IV, 4, October 1955. 
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that time, without the benefit of spectacular archaeological 
discoveries and other, e.g. epigraphic, sources, the earliest 
speakers of the Indo-Aryan languages were described as 
classical Greeks or Romans, prosperous bearers of a high 
civilization. In fact they were nomadic and barbarous 
looters and cattle-reivers, disrupting older civilizations and, 
on the other hand, being civilized by them. 

2. The other cause of this deplorable attitude to the old 
inhabitants of India was the “ romantic ” strand which led 
to Sanskrit being regarded as, to use Majnrhofer’s phrase, 
“ die ur-ste aller Ur-sprachen ” ; in short, the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean savages were the noblest of all savages. 

3. This assumption led to the methodological tendency 
to find Indo-European etymologies for the greatest possible 
portion of the vocabularies of the Indo-European languages. 
The suggestion that the noble, not to say divine, Sanskrit, 
an example of purity and integrity could have some bor¬ 
rowings from Dravidian was unthinkable. In spite of this, 
we know now about five hundred important borrowings 
from Dravidian into Sanskrit, more or less securely proven, 
among them even several words from the Rigveda.® 

Nowadays, the aspects are different, the general con¬ 
ception of Indian linguistics changes. On account of these 
changes, also, the Dravidian comparative philology has 
achieved important results. Now to return to the history 
of our branch of linguistic science. 

I shall not expound upon every work and every scho¬ 
lar in the study of the Dravidian languages from the time 
before Caldwell. I want only to sketch a short characteris¬ 
tic of this work, of its meaning and importance for the 
future investigator. It is the work, done mostly under 
difficult conditions by Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 


»This passage according to M. B. Emeneau, Linguistic PreJMstory oj 
India, Proceedings ol the American Philosophic^ Society, 08-4, pp, 282-82. 
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especially these of the Society of Jesuits and also of Danish, 
German and Swedish missions. And to them our thanks 
are due. 

In the first half of the 19th Century there were publish¬ 
ed several dictionaries, more grammars, important fust 
editions of texts and translations from old literature of the 
great Dravidian languages, the first smaller monographic 
studies in magazines ; and, at the same time, there began 
to be seen a slight interest in the so called non literary 
Dravidian languages.^^ The chief merit of Tamil studies of 
that time is due to Johann Philip Fabricius (in 1799 he 
published the outstanding “Tranquebar Dictionary”), 
Charles Theofil Edward Rhenius and Dr. GraulJ^ Graul 
had published an excellent grammar and in 1856, just a 
hundred years ago, the first great translation from Tamil 
into a European language was printed in Leipzig, Graul’s 
German translation of the famous Tirukkural. 

Graul also intended to found a Bibliotheca Tamulica 
in Germany, but his premature death prevented him to 
realize his ambition. 


10 Cf. the bibliography in J. Vinson, Manuel de la Langue Tamoule, 
Paris, 1903, p. 231 tt. 

11 Frye’s grammar of Kni in 1851, Letchmajee’s Introduction to Kui 
in 1853, Leech's Epitome of the Grammar of Brahui in 1838, Lassens’s 
article about Brahui in 1844, Elliott’s and Manger’s articles about Gond 
in 1847, a short grammar of Gond by Driberg and Harrison in 1849 etc.. 
The bibliography in this and the following foot-notes is far from being 
exhaustive. It gives only the more important, or very ■ characteristic 
works for the*respective epoch or problem. A complete bibliography see 
in Linguistic Survey of India, IV, Calcutta, 1906. Cf. also Constantin 
Rogamey, Bibliographic analytique des travaux relatifs aux elements 
anaryens dans la civilisation et des langues de I'lnde ; Bull, de L'scoie 
Francaise d’Extreme Orient, XXXTV, 2, 1935, pp. 429—666, 

12 Johann Philip Fabricius, A Malabar and English Dictionary, Tran¬ 
quebar, 1799, reprinted in 1809 etc. Best edition of the Tamil Grammar 
by Rhenius is the fourth Madras 1888. Karl Graul, Outline of Tamil 
Grammar, Leipzig, 1855. Most important Tamil grammars of more recent 
times: G. U. Pope, A Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language, Madras 
1858, Vinson’s quoted Manuel, Paris 1903, J. Lazarus, A Tamil Grammar 
for use in colleges, Madras 1878, A. M. Mervart, Grammatika Razgovor- 
nogo Tamil'-skogo Jazyka, Moskva-Leningrad 1929, A. H, Arden, A Pro. 
gressive Grammar of Common Tamil 4th ed. by A. C. Clayton, Madras 
1934, H. Beythan, Praktische Grammatik der Tamilsprache, Leipzig 1943. 

K. Graul, Der Rural des Tiruvalluver, Leipzig-London, 1856. 
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The Kannada language had been studied by Kittel, and 
Malayalam by Gundert}^ The works of all these Caldwell’s 
predecessors and contemporaries have several common 
features ; to begin with, they follow the traditions of ancient 
native Tamil and Kannada grammarians; or they base 
their studies on Latin and rj^eek models, eventually 
(later), on English grammar. Secondly : separate lan¬ 
guages are studied and described mostly individually, also 
more for practical reasons.^* Finally, the attention of these 
scholars is mostly dedicated to the great literary languages, 
especially to Tamil and Kannada, and the so called non¬ 
literary languages of Central and North-Eastern India are 
nearly ignored. 

On the other hand, in some works, especially in short 
articles published mostly in ZDMG and in JA (also in lA), 
the beginnings of comparative investigation may be observ¬ 
ed. Later, there have appeared also more or less brief 
descriptions of the non-liter ary languages (Kui, Gond). 
The comparison of different languages has been, however, 
performed upon a purely synchronic level—a defect, which 
it was not nevertheless possible in that phase to obliterate. 
There has been actually made no important attempt to 
study the history, the development of any Dravidian lan¬ 
guage, until some two decades ago. 

Thus, the comparative treatment has been isolated from 
the investigation of the development of different languages. 
As already stated, it was quite natural: ancient texts, were 
edited only insufficiently to the needs, the oldest Tamil 
and Kannada texts and inscriptions were inaccessible; the 
third great literary language, Telugu, was almost ignored. 

13 Cf. Kittel’s articles in lA I, II. Ill, Gundert’s article about the 
Dravidian element in Sanskrit in ZDMG 1869, pp. 517—30. Also H. Gun- 
dert, A Malayalam and English. Dictionary, Mangalore 1872. 

14 With these more or less practical purposes cf. the words of Cald¬ 
well in the Preface (II. ed. p. vii) : "to promote a more systematic and 
scientific study of the Dravidian languages themselves—^for their own 
sake—...." 
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Considering the state of evolution reached,.about 1850, 
in the study of Indo-European and especially Indian lan¬ 
guages, and the phase reached by the comparative and his¬ 
torical method in those years, we think of Caldwell’s work 
as of a truly outstanding achievement; let us take into 
consideration that the historical and comparative method 
was only just born, hand in hand with the progress in Indo- 
European philology, and that the true great partisan and 
real founder of this method, Franz Bopp, was publishing the 
fost edition of his Comparative Grammar during the period 
1833—52 (the second, improved edition was published in 
1857—61 !) : the significance of Caldwell’s^® comparative 
experiment appears to be unique. He united in a mighty 
stream tiny rivulets and rivers of scattered and split re¬ 
search. He laid the foundations, by his daring and singulai 
act, to an entirely new branch of Oriental philology and 
opened the ways for future scholars. 

In the preface to the second edition of his work Cald¬ 
well wrote that he worked '' con amore And he proceeds 
to say: “■ I have endeavoured to be accurate and thorough 
throughout, and to leave no difficulty unsolved, or at least 
uninvestigated ; and yet ... I am conscious of many defi¬ 
ciencies, and feel sure that I must have fallen into many 
errors.”/ 

These certainly are rare words. Pages VI and VII of 
the Preface show us also the reasons why Caldwell has 
written his work, and the chief object of it: “ It is now 

more than thirty-seven years since I commenced the study 
of Tamil, and I had not proceeded far in the study before 
I came to the conclusion that much light might be thrown 
on Tamil by comparing it with Telugu, Canarese, and the 

15 Robert Caldwell, bom in Ireland in 1814, after studies in London 
came Madras in 1838, 1841 became a clergyman of the Church of 
England, devoted his activities to missionary work in the Tirunelveli 
district, 1877 became the bishop of Tinnevelly, died 28th August, 1891, 
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other sister idioms ... It has been my chief object through¬ 
out this work to promote a more systematic and scientific 
study of the Dravidian languages themselves—^for their 
own sake, irrespective of theories respecting their rela¬ 
tionship to other languages—^by means of a careful inter¬ 
comparison of their grammars.” This aim he fully reached 
by his work, and more : in the preface he succeeded in 
laying out several theses, valid till now and of fundamen¬ 
tal importance. 

1. Dravidian languages are not only local dialects of 
one language, but absolutely independent though related 
languages, originating from a common hypothetic source 
(now being called the Proto-Dravidian). 

2. Dravidian languages have not developed from 
Sanskrit. 

3. Dravidian languages have an important share in the 
development of North Indian or Indo-Aryan languages. 

4. Tamil has, generally said, preserved the best picture 
of the original state. Caldwell, however, stressed that this 
fact had not to be overvalued and that it was necessary to 
reach conclusions by studying all Dravidian languages. 

Even now, after a hundred years, it is possible essen¬ 
tially to agree with these basic theses as well as with Cald¬ 
well’s description of the fundamental structure of Dravi¬ 
dian grammar. 

Caldwell’s work does not lack the wise, generalizing 
view. Caldwell knew how to discover the truth under 
whole groups of individual and explanation-resisting phe¬ 
nomena. This quality of his resulted in a rare foresight 
based on careful observation of reality, and many a small 
perception and idea of his gained in significance and was 
confirmed by future investigation.^® 

16 An example; p. 339 of 2nd ed, " There is reason to suspeet, also, 
that originally it (i.e, the Dravidian verb) had no present tense, but 
only a future and a past/’ The investigation of old Tamil texts has 
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There is one more of Caldwell’s theses—^though not yet 
absolutely confirmed, it seems nevertheless to be more than 
probable, ^t concerns his so called Scythian theory :* upon 
the basis of grammatical analysis and comparisons Cald¬ 
well believed the Dravidian languages to be akin to Finno- 
Ugrian, though they have certain features in common with 
Indo-European. ^Caldwell, it is true, was not the first to 
formulate this thesis (Rask touched upon it somewhat ge¬ 
nerally). Caldwell however has reached his conclusions 
independently from Rask, and supported this thesis with 
fairly probable and detailed comments. Later this concep¬ 
tion was again brought to life by O. Schrader ,and recently 
it has been supported convincingly by Prof. Burrow upon 
the basis of striking lexical parallels.J Caldwell has drawn 
from this thesis-(and from some other points, too) the con¬ 
clusion that the Dravidians came to India from the North- 
West. In the present time, however, some important 
attempts may be observed to show that the Dravidians 
came either from the South or from the South-West by the 
sea-route (cf. especially the inferences of Fuerer-Haimeri- 
dqrf).^^ In a very interesting connection the problem of 


thesis is right; the. old Tamil verb had, In 

Uralisch, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie 
Further, W, von Hevesy. Finnisch- 
aiis I^ten, Wien, 1932, A. F. Thyagaraju. Clossarial Affinities 
between Finnish CTid Dravidian. QJMS, XXI, 1930, pp. 125—28 E. H 
Tuttle, Finnic and Dravidian, New Haven, 12 pp ' 

rv, BSOS. XI/2, 1944, pp. 328-56 

TOT Vralaltaisch, Uralaltalsche Jahrbilcher' 

AAV, 1953, pp. 161—173, ’ 

CulturT^U ' Fuerer-Haimendorf (cf. The Indo.Asian 

’-S’ 238—47), though very general, seems to be pretty 

sound. *^0 problems arise, however, instantly, as soon as we accent 
his correlation Iron-age megalith-builders = Dravidian-speakers and }Ss 

affinities in items between Dravidian 
f^^®,‘5|fference between the terms affinity and relationship 

problems connecting 

wth the Indus Valley seals and their language and its eventual (though 
not much probable) affinity to Proto-Dravidian. I believe it is hardlv 
possible also to agree with the author’s conception of Dravidian languaees 
^Ing so •‘closely akin” that they “appear rather as the brSfS 
large?*?omplex organic growth than the remnants of a once 
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the coming of the Dravidians has been mentioned by the 
Soviet archaeologist S. P. Tolstov in his book “ Po Sledam 
Drevnechorezmijskoj Civilizacii ”, Moskva-Leningrad 

1948^20 

• Caldwell’s work was not only tremendously important 
for Dravidian philology : it has inspired Beames to start 
with the publishing of his “ Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Languages of Ind. ” in 1872. /(Passim: 
the very term Dravidian has been coined first by Caldwell; 
he formed it according to the Sanskrit dndhra-drdvida- 
bhdsyd found in Kumdrila Bhatta, 7th—8th cent. A.D.). 

As has been perhaps already said, Caldwell’s work is 
not void of errors. It could hardly be otherwise. I wish 
only to point out in general two basic defects in his work.. 
He based his comparison mainly upon Tamil and the other 
great languages (but chiefly upon Tamil), using relatively 
slender material. Secondly, his comparison is actually 
mostly limited to synchronic comparison, his method being 
thus not historical and comparative, but only the latter. 
As has been already stressed, these defects are conditioned 
icall^ . it was actually impossible for Caldwell to 
work otherwise since only the careful investigation and 
description of all non-literary languages enables, in our 
days, the scholars to base their comparative studies truly 
widely, and only the editions of the most ancient texts 
enable a solid investigation of the development of different 
languages. Both these factors could be fulfilled only half 
a century later. 


20 Cf, also Tolstov, Drevnij Chorezm, Moskva, 1948, pp. 65 and 350 

21 J. Beames, A Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Lan¬ 
guages of India, 3 vol., London, 1872—1879. 

says (2nd ed., p. 130) that “the Kural ol 
generally regarded not only the best but the oldest 
sny extent which is now in existence. I thinly we 
should not be warranted in placing the date of fhe Kural later than 
wnrcent^ A.B," As seen also from some other pages of his 
f-f ^earded the 10th Century A.D. as the period of the origin 
Sf literature It is natural, since it has been impossible for him 

splendid literature of the ancient Tamil 
epigraphic old Kannada and old 
Malayalam material has been inaccessible at his time. 
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There was a second and third edition of Caldwell’s 
work in 1875 and 1913 respectively. In the second half 
and mainly towards the end of* the last century and at the 
beginning of the 20th cen. there arose a situation, favour¬ 
able to awakening strong national feeling among South 
Indian people, on account of socio-economic factors and 
political conditions, a situation which led to a vigorous 
cultural and literary rinascimento in South India. Under 
the influence of this rinascimento modern national prose 
and poetry arose, connected with such names as S. Bharathi 
in Tamil literature, with the unique figxire of Veeresalin- 
gam among the Telugus, with the birth of the journal Vap- 
hhushana and the foundation of the Kannada Literary 
Academy in Karnatak, and with the first works of the 
Malayalam national poet Vallathol. More interesting for 
us is the reaction to this renaissance in the world of learn¬ 
ing. The brilliant figure of Dr. 17. V. Swaminathaiyar 
shines out on the horizon of the Tamil renaissance move¬ 
ment immortal in his merits for critical editions of volumi¬ 
nous texts of ancient literary periods. In the Kannada 
sphere, the Epigrafia Camatica started and the publication 
of Kavya Kalanidhi. At the same time, the unique Kan- 
nada-English dictionary of Kittel was published. Further 
monographic studies by Kittel, Vinson, Pope and Konow 
are published ; these and some other works show also inte¬ 
rest in problems connected with the relation of Dravidian 
and Sanskrit. By the Sanskritists themselves, by the 
“ classical ” Indologists and Indo-Europeanists they are, 
however, sadly ignored. 

Simultaneously, the description of non-literary lan¬ 
guages does not lag behind : Hahn published the grammar 
of Kurukh (1900), Williamson and Haid investigated 
Gond“ etc. Small comparative studies of course often took 

23 Hahn, Kurukh Grammar, Calcutta 1900; Kurukh (Orao)—English 
Dictionary, Calcutta, 1903, Wiliiamson, Crondi Grammar and Vocabulary, 
London, 1890, Haig, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Condi and 
Koldmi Languages, JAS, Being. LXVI, I, 1897. 
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byways and there was a lot of doubt and meandering. 
Thus Pope, who otherwise deserved great merit for his 
outstanding work in Tamil language and literature, delved 
into phantastic comparison, (in Indian Antiquary, 8) when 
connecting e.g. Tamil kulam and Engl, clan, Tam. rruit^i 
and Engl, mansion, Tam. ndkku and Latin lingua. 

All these and similar works result in a new attempt of 
synthesis, this time by an Indian author, Subayya (1909, 
1911), in Indian Antiquary. In spite of the fact that 
Subayya’s articles brought much that was new and that 
they have had their important place in the evolution of 
Dravidian comparative philology, they did not contribute 
a fundamental and decisive share in the formation of a new 
conception of the system of Dravidian languages as a whole. 
Unfortunately, Subayya’s work has remained a torso. 

However, a few years before there appeared in Cal¬ 
cutta (in 1906) the monumental work of Indian linguistics, 
the Linguistic Survey of India. Its fourth volume, com¬ 
piled by Sten Konow, is dedicated mainly to Dravidian 
languages. The results which had been reached have been 
resumed in this magnificent work; different languages 
have been described with the utmost thoroughness then 
possible, texts have been appended as well as a complete 
bibliography to every section. Nevertheless, what has 
been said of Subayya’s works, holds also for LSI. Though 
a corner-stone of Dravidian philology, it did not change the 
views and conceptions and put a new, bold theory answer¬ 
ing the most difficult questions. 

With this work and with Subayya’s synthetic articles 
the second period of evolution of Dravidian comparative 
philology, characterized by further attempts at a more pro¬ 
found analysis and a wider synthesis, has been closed. 

4 

The next, modern period may be characterized by the 
demand expressed in 1929 by the Nestor of contemporary 
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Indian linguistics, Suniti Kumar Chatterji:' “ What we 
want is a series of rigorously scientific grammars of all 
important Dravidian languages ... A series of historical 
and comparative grammars of Tamil, Telugu and Kan¬ 
nada. . .with analogous forms from the other Dravidian 
languages would be ideal.” 


Conditions for such work may have been considered 
as ripe during that period. Significant ancient material, 
both literary and epigraphic, has been published or is being 
published with considerable zeal. This enables the scholars 
to penetrate into* the past of the languages. New, detailed 
and safe grammars of the non-literary languages enable the 
linguists to apply the comparative method with a fair 
amount of success.** 


Typical for this period is the entry of Indian scholars 
upon the tilt-yard of science. Let us remember only two 
outstanding research-workers, Prof. L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and Suhr. Sostri.*® Thus, slowly but safely, a true 


, 00 . 1 ^ Brahtii Language, 1, Calcutta 1909, H—m, Delhi 

,1 Grignard, A Grammar of the Oraon Language and Oraon- 
English Dictionary, Calcutta, 1924. Ch. Trench, Grammar of Gondi as 
spoken tn the Betul district, Madras, 1919—21—A. N. Mitdiell. A Gram- 
rMr of Marta Gondi, Jagdalpur, 1942—W. W. Winfield, A Grammar of 
the Kut language, Calcutta, 1928. id., A Vocabulary of the Kui Language, 
C'diCUiid* 1829* 


As far as the works of L. V. R. Aiyar are concerned, it would be 
Meful to compUe a complete bibliography of these works, scattered In 
different magazines and journals. I wish to contribute with the follow, 
ing list: 

1929 Notes on Dravidian I—IV, IHQ, 1929. 

Austria and Dravidian, Q.M.S., Oct. 1929. 

Plosives of Dravidian, 1929. 

1930 Dravidic Etymologies, JAHRS, 1930, 1_ 2. 

Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dravidian, JBORS XVI 1. 

Kui Words and Dravidian Origins. JOR rv,*2. 

Dravidic Perspectives, QJMS, Oct. 1930. 

World-Parallels bctioeen Orovidian ond other Language-Families 
Eduo. Review, Jan. 1930. * 

Problems of Dravidian Linguistics. I. Etymological Studies 
ib.. May 1930. 

1931 Notes on Dravidian, IHQ, VII, 1931. 

Dravidic Forms for Betel Leaf. JOR V. 1. 

Dravidian Names Denoting Peacock and Bat, JBORS XVI 3—4. 
Dravidic Names for Palms, JBORS, XVII. ’ * 

Dravidic Word-Studies, JAHRS, VI, 1. 

Some Dravidic Plant-names, JOR 1931, 156—66. 
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comparative Dravidian phonology originates, connected 
with such names as L. V. R. Aiyar, the American scholar 
Tuttle and others. The scholars are deeply interested 
chiefly in the problems of etymology and substratum.^ 
A new conception of the development of Indian languages 
may be observed, mainly in the sphere of the “ linguistic 
prehistory of India ”: the Dravidian languages had an 
important share in the evolution of Indo-Aryan since the 
times of the Vedic dialect itself, just as the Dravidian com¬ 
ponent in the complicated pattern of Indian culture and 
society and religion is being stressed.' The University of 
Madras has published in 1926—36 the monumental Tamil 
Lexicon, comprising 104-405 items. Prof. L. V. R. Aiyar 
has published some works which represent the beginnings 
of true historical investigation of Tamil and Malayalam. 
In 1941 the Indian scholar Narasimhia published the gram¬ 
mar of the oldest Kanarese inscriptions, in 1937 a history 
of the Telugu language (unfortunately in Telugu) was 


1932 A Problem of Dravidic Phonology, JOR, V, p. 1. Tulit Prose Texts 

in Two Dialects, BSOS, VI, pp, 897—^930. 

1933 Dravidic Problems, lA, 1933, pp. 46—56. 

Initial Fricatives and Affricates in Dravidian, ib., 141—8. 

1935 Tamil L. JOR IX, pp, 140—7, 195—210, 

1936 Materials for a Sketch of Tulu Phonology, Bull. Ling. Soc. Ind. VI, 

1936, pp. 385—439. 

The Evolution of Malayalam Morphology, Ernakulam, 1936. 
Dravidic “ Eating ” and " Drinking ", IHQ XII, pp. 258—69. 

1937 The History of the TamiUMalayalam Alveolar Plosive, J. Madr. 

Univ. Vm. 1937, 

A Primer of Malayalam Phonology, Bull, Rama Varma Inst., 1937. 

1938 The Morphology of the Old Tamil Verb, Anthropos 38, pp. 747—81. 
A Fifteenth Century Malayalam Prose Text, The Maharaja’s Col¬ 
lege Magazine, Ernakulam, 21/1, 1938. 

In 1925 appeared A Brief Account of Malayalam Phonetics (pp. 31), 
Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, Madras, 
1934. 

26 C£. also Levi—Przyluski—Bloch: Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
in India, Calcutta 1929. J. Przyluski. Pre-Dravidian or Proto-Dravidian, 
IHQ, VI, rv “1, 1930, pp. 145—9, id. Le nom du ble, -10, 1928(30), 125—9, 
id. Le no’m du dieu Visnu ... ArOr, IV, 2, 1932,- 261—7, F. O. Schrader, 
A Curious Case of Idiomatic Sanskrit, BSOS, VI, 2, 1931, p. 481, J. Car- 
pentier, The Meaning and Etymology of Puja, lA, 1927, pp. 93—99, 
130—136, Ch. Chakravarty, Meaning and Etymology of Puja, lA, 1928, 
p. 140, F. O. Schrader, Ein Syntaktisches Problem der Indischen Sprach- 
familien, ZII, 6, 1928, pp. 72—82. 
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published by C. N. Rao.^ Different scholars begin to spe¬ 
cialize methodically. To the most important works of this 
period belong the articles of Prof. Burrow of Oxford and 
Prof. Emeneau of Berkeley. The first dedicates his atten¬ 
tion to important problems of Dravidian phonology and pho¬ 
netics, etymology and the relation between Dravidian and 
Sanskrit; he has also supported Caldwell’s old theory 
(however altered to some respects) about the affinity of 
Dravidian and Finno-Ugrian. /^Vn interesting Tamil 
grammar has been published in the USSR in 1929 
(Mervart, A. M., Grammatika Razgovornogo TamiVskogo 
Jazyka)y which tries to explain the language from a new 
and different point of view, starting from Tamil itself 
without any preconceived theory and terminology. 

This period of feverish activity, the period of the origin 
of a whole series of new works and new methods may be 
considered as closed by a new attempt of synthesis, this 
time by Prof. Jules Bloch. In 1946 he published his 
Structure Grammatical des Languages Dravidiennes ”. In 
the introduction, he says that his work is far from being 
so ambitious as the work of Caldwell; his is only a " cadre 
preparatoir a des etudes plus approfondies ”, based mostly 
upon the investigation of non-literary languages (whereas 
Caldwell has started from Tamil). Bloch’s work, full of 
unique ideas and ingenious and thought-provoking sugges¬ 
tions, is actually a preparatory work, showing the ways 
and directions of further study. It cannot be considered 
(and neither it has been the purpose of its author) as a 
detailed synthesis of Dravidian comparative problems. 

It may seem that, in the first half of the 20th Century a 
lot has been done in the field of Dravidian comparative 
philology. Through reliable and more or less detailed des¬ 
cription of languages such as Kui, Brahui, Gond, Tulu, the 

27 C. Narayana Rao, History of the Telugu Language, Waltair, 1937. 
— A. N. Narasimhia, A Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese Inscriptions, 
Mysore, IWl. 
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foundations have been laid of a solid comparative method 
of the future. The editions of old texts and epigraphs, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese, enable solid his¬ 
torical investigation. On the other hand, only the founda¬ 
tions have been laid. That means that, at the present time, 
the period of small, detailed, solid work on different pro¬ 
blems begins, which will serve as the building-material of 
a future synthesis. In other words, considerable success 
has been attained in the descriptive work. Now it remains 
to solve the problems, to discover the laws and to explain 
them, historically and comparatively. However, even in 
the sphere of mere description there are serious lacunas to 
be found. 


Thus we may briefly sketch out the present state of 
comparative Dravidian philology. Time is ripe to create 
some sort of international collaboration of the scholars and 
research-centres; it would be ideal to have a special inter¬ 
national scientific journal dedicated only to the problems 
of Dravidian philology and linguistics^ further, to have 
periodical bibliographic issues and, finally, international 
conferences of Dravidianists from time to time. 


The most important tasks of the past are also being 
solved at present: the descriptions of the non-literary 
Dravidian languages on a static, synchronic level. To this 
group belong the most important works of the present time, 
Kota Texts by M. B. Emeneau and an excellent grammar 
Kolami by the same author, appended bv a copious 
etymologic vocabulary, as well as the outstanding work of 
Prof. Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, a descriptive grammar of 
Purji with texts and vocabulary.*® Through these and other 


Texts, University of California Publl- 
cations in Linguistics, vol. 1. 1944, vols. 2 and 3, 1944—46 — M. B 

Language. University of California 

T AmencM Anthropologist 40. 1938. Echo.Words in 
Deli^irS -Srttidv Of Toda Kinship Terms and Dual 

PD 158—79'Personality. Menasha, Wisconsin, 
PP. 158 79, Proto-Dravidlan c- : Toda t-, BSOAS 1953, XV/1, pp. 98—112, 
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works, the universities of Berkeley in California, U. S. A. 
and in Oxford, England, lead in contemporary Dravidian 
studies, besides the third centre, Poona in India. It seems 
that Prof. Burrow has founded a school.^® The American 
and English centres are in close contact and collaboration ; 
besides the descriptive work on the non-literary languages 
these scholars deal mostly with etymological and phonetic 
problems, and Emeneau and Burrow promised the world 
a work which undoubtedly will open a new chapter in the 
history of Dravidian studies, viz., a large etymological, 
comparative dictionary of the Dravidian languages.®® The 
third important centre, Poona in India, is characterized by 
some interesting works in phonetics and phonemics,®^ and. 
chiefly, by two very important works dealing with the 
historical aspect of Dravidian philology ; Gai’s historical 
grammar of Old Kannada, published in 1946 and Sekhar^s 
work Evolution of Malayalam (1953).®® These works repre¬ 
sent the beginnings (they are actually purely descriptive, 
presentational grammars of the respective languages during 
a certain phase of evolution) of the realization of the most 
important plan conceived in Poona : the publishing of 


Pre-historv of India. Proceedings of the Amer, Philos. Soc. 
98/4, 1954, pp. 282—92 etc, — T. Burrow — S. Bhattacharya. The Parji 
Language, Hertford. 1953. Also, by T. Burrow. Dravidic Studies, BSOS, 
IX. 1938. 711—22, X, 1940, 289—97. XT, 1943, 122—39, 595—616. XII. 1947, 
132—47. 366—96 etc. 

2® Under preparation, at this school, is a descriptive grammar of 
the verbal forms of the Sangam texts (Early Old Tamil). 

30 •• Professor T. Burrow of Oxford University and I have initiated 
a collaboration looking towards it. and hope that ten years may see us 
at the end of our labours ” (M. B. Emeneau. BSOAS. 1953, XV/i, p. 99 ). 

31 Cf. especially C. R. Sankaran, Phonemics of Old Tamil, Poona 
1951 and a series of articles by the Professor and his pupils published in 
the BDRCI, With regard to phonetics and phonology, cf. J R Firth 
Tamil Phonetics, Appendix to A. H. Arden, A Progressive' Grammar of 
Common Tamil, 4th ed., Madras 1943. Also P. Meile. Svr la sOflante en 
UTavidien^ JA, 1934—35, pp, 73—89, M, G Venkatesaioh. The Initial-Surd- 
Medici Sonant Postulate in Kannada, ,T, Mythic Soc. XLrV. 1955/3 
up. 135—47. svarnv—Zvelebil, Some Remarks on the Articulation of th( 
** Cerebral** Consonants in Indian Languages Esveriallv in Tamil ArOr 
1955, 3, pp, 374—434, A. M. Pizzagalli: L’oriolne delle linguali nell’antico 
indiavo e Vinflusso dravidico. Sillope linguistica dedicate alia memoria 
di Graziadio Isaia Ascoli, Torino. 1929. pp 152—169. 

33 G. S, Gai, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada, Poona 1946 _ 

A. C. Sekhnr, Evolution of Malayalam, Poona 1953. 
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historical grammars of the great Dravidian languages.” 
The scholars of Poona have also prepared a work of out¬ 
standing merit in compiling a complete bibliography of 
works dealing with Dravidian philology.^* 

There are some other places in South India, which 
show the marks of lively activity as far as Dravidian lin¬ 
guistics is concerned : in this connection it is necessary to 
mention the University of Travancore in Trivandrum,” 
The Academy of Tamil Culture in Madras and its journal, 
the Tamil Culture ”, the University of Madras, the Anna- 
malai University. Often this work is marked by some 
devious trends and initial difficulties which are a sign of 
every beginning. But is also mostly characterized by the 
promising enthusiasm of youth. 

Paris, after the glorious tradition marked by the names 
of Vinson and Bloch, has been bereft of the brilliant intel¬ 
lect and wide knowledge of Jules Bloch,^^ who died'in 
1953. As far as I am informed, P. Meile may be now 
regarded as the representant of French Dravidianists. 


The Dravidian problems form a considerable part of 
interests of Prof. F.{B. Kuiper of Leiden, Prof. M. Mayr- 

33 Cf. Sekhar, Evolution of Malayalam, Preface : “ .., the plan of 
the Dravidian department of the Deccan College Research Institute for 
studying all the four principal Dravidian languages on a historical basis 
before attempting a comparative study of them stage by stage. ” 

34 “A fairly exhaustive bibliography of Dravidian Philology re¬ 
cording over 800 references, has already been prepared by the present 
writer which will be published as soon as possible ” (the translator’s 
Preface to the English rendering of Bloch’s Structure by Hamkrishna 
Ganesh Harshe, p, XII). 

Ph department is led by Prof. V. I. Suhramaniam, M.A., 


Bloch may be found on 
pp. XXL XXTV of the English rendering of his " Structure ’’ which 
appeared in Poona under the title The Grammatical Structure Of 
uravidxan Languages*', 1954 . ■' 


37 Cf F. B. J. Kuiper, Zur chronologic des Stimmtonverlustes im 
dravid^chen Anlaut, BSOS, IX, 1939, pp. 987-1001. Also, Note on DravU 
^n Morp^logy Acta Orientalia, 1948, pp. 238—52 and Proto.Munda 
tn Sansfcnt, ^sterdam 1948, Two Rigvedic loanwords. Sprachges- 
chichte imd Wprtbedeutung, Festschrift A, Deb^unner 1954, 241—50, 
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hofer^^ of Wurzburg, A, Master and L. Lisker. 

It remains to say a few modest and brief words about 
Prague. The traditions of the Prague interests in Dravi- 
dian languages, especially in Tamil, root in a more remote 
past than it may seem at the first glance. A word has 
been already said about Przikryl S.J., living about the 
middle of the 18th Cent. Professor A. Ludwig treated the 
Dravidian verbal flexion in an interesting article^® publish¬ 
ed in 1900 and in the Prague University Library his notes 
have been found which prove his live interest especially 
in Tamil and Malayalam.^^® 

The first who treated Dravidian problems on wider 
scale in Prague was Professor Otakar Pevtold.*^ Due to 


Rigvedic Loanwords, Studia Indologica, Festschrift W. Kirf e] 1955, 
137—85. A very important work. 

38 Cf. M. Mayrhofer, CurzgejaBtes Etymologisches Wortehhuch des 
Altindischen, Heidelberg, Die Substrattheorien und das Indische, 
Gemanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift 34, 233—34 and fn. 9, 1953, Arische 
Landnahme und Indiache Altbevolkerung im Spiegel der altindischen 
sprache, Saeculum, 1951, 2, 54—64, Etymologische Miszellen, ArOr XVIH, 
4, 68—77, Neue Literatur zu den Substraten im Altindischen, ib. 367—371. 
— Among the works of further scholars, who have been mentioned only 
passim or not at all in the text, the following may be quoted: P. Meile, 
Quelques Particularites due Sondhi au Tamoul, BSL, XLV, 1949/71, 
pp. 135—45, A. Master, Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, BSOS XI, 1944, pp. 
297—307, The Zero Negative in Dravidian, TPS, 1946, 137, H. H. FiguUa, 
Die Struktur des Verbums in den Dravidischen, Sprachen, Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen an der Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Univers. zu Berlin, 35, 1932, pp. 195—204, L. Lisker, Tamil Verb Classifi. 
cation, JAOS 71, 1951, 111—4, It is to be hoped that the bibliography, 
prepared in Poona by R. H. Harshe, will be as complete as possible. 

3® A. Ludwig, Uber die Verbalflexion der Dravidasprachen, Prag 

1900. 

40 K. Zvelebil, Collectanea zur Tamil-Grammatik von der Hand 
des t Alfred Ludwig, ArOr XXI, 1953, 427—9. 

41 Much material is to be found in his books Perla indickeho oceanu 
(The Pearl of the Indian Ocean), Praha 1926, pp, 941 and Jihoindicke 
vzpomlnky (South Indian Remembrances), Praha 1919, pp. 108. Cf, also 
the articles Die Ceylonische Gottin Pottini, ArOr XIII, pp. 201—^24 and 
Problem SinJialstiny (The Problem of Sinhalese), MNHMA, 1926, pp. 
249—63. He was also the first to translate from Tamil prose into Czech. 
In Ms. are Prof. Pertold’s University lectures on Tamil grammar (1953). 
It is a maitter of great regret that it was impossible - for Prof. Pertold to 
publish his rich Sinhalese and Tamil phonetic material, recorded in 
wax-cylindres of old type during his first stay in Ceylon and India. 
This material, comprising more than 100 cylindres, has been destroyed 
owing to unfavourable climatic circmnstances and inexpert keeping. 
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circumstances of different nature he however turned his 
attention more to the ethnographic side of the Dravidian 
problem and to the questions of primitive religions. 

Today, we try to contribute to comparative Dravidian 
studies with researches, dealing with descriptive phonetics 
and especially with work in the earliest strata of Tamil 
language. Our work is directed towards a broader contri¬ 
bution which may be characterized as the investigation of 
Tamil in its diachronic, historic and synchronic static 
aspects." 

It is evident even from this incomplete enumera¬ 
tion of the^ most typical works ^and trends that, in the 
present, we may witness a new mighty development and 
progress in the sphere of Dravidian linguistics. Not very 
numerous are the scholars who are contributing to this 
development. They are charged with the enormity of 
material and with the importance and complexity of the 
tasks necessary to solve. This is another reason why they 
ought to imite in their endeavours, plan their work, have 
their own international journal and their meetings. The 
tasks which have to be solved might be—very briefly— 
characterized as follows: 


1. As far as the synchronic description of a given 
stage of different Dravidian languages is concerned, it is 
possible to say with some exaggeration that the chief task 
has been achieved. Nevertheless, a lot is to be done even 
here : there are some languages (e.g. Badaga, Toda, the 
languages of the Kurumbas) which are still not described 
—and some of them quickly vanishing. 


42 Cf Kamil Zvelebil, The Enclitic Vowels (.a -c -o) in Modem 
ySil’ Etymological Remarks, AiOr, 

iSS Zvelebil, Some Remarks <m the Arttcu- 

Ta^i ArA^vvm Cons^anU in Indian Languages Especially in 

Kamil Zvelebil, The Present State 
^Dravidian Philology, Tamil Culture 1955/1, On Emphasis and IhtensliL 

-A Note On Tamil Verbal Mor- 
1,^956%?* 120^15^^^’ ^emoTflca on Old Tamil Syntax, lb. XXIV, 
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2. It is of utmost necessity to begin with the dialecto¬ 
logy and linguistic geography of Dravidian. There are 
some highly important dialects, e.g. in Tamil (cf. the Tamil 
dialect of Jaffna, of the Tirunelveli district, Burgandi and 
Kaikadi), in Malayalam (Kac^ar) etc., which it is necessary 
to describe sooner before they completely disappear. 

3. One of the most important task is to investigate 
into the history, into the evolution of the four great literary 
languages. In future, the comparative treatment must be 
connected closely with the historical investigation. The 
future synthesis must be based upon comparative and 
historical method of approach. 

Only after the historical grammars of different Dravi¬ 
dian languages are thus worked out—^which, in itself, 
needs enormous efforts and great work with the descrip¬ 
tion and classification of material—it will be possible to set 
to work on a new, monumental comparative synthesis. In 
this future synthesis, based upon solid historical and com¬ 
parative investigation without ignoring the solution of 
structural and synchronic problems, is to be seen the legacy 
of Robert Caldwell and his immortal work, which appesired 
just one hundred years ago. 



News and Notes 


A LETTER FROM MAURITIUS 

Mr. R. Sooriamoorthy, 80, Etienne Pellevan Street, 
Port Louis, Mauritius, writes : — 

♦ ♦ ♦ * • 

I should also be grateful if you could send me any of 
your back numbers dealing with the religion of the Tamils. 
At present there is a controversy in the local press. Some 
write that a Tamil is a Hindu while others maintain that 
a Tamil is not a Hindu. Which is which ? I should be 
glad if you could help to enlighten me on this subject. 


MSS. OF BESCHFS TAMIL GRAMMAR FOUND 

It is my duty to bring to the notice of the public, through 
your columns, an important find that has been made at 
our College recently. Stored away in a drawer, our Lib¬ 
rarian discovered a good-sized leather-bound, hand-written 
manuscript, obviously far from modern. The top portion 
of many of the pages had been damaged by damp. The 
title page had crumpled away ; but the top of the first page 
bore the date 1728 and the name of Constantine Joseph 
Beschi was easily visible, in the superscription. The book 
was in Latin. A comparison of the Latin text with the 
English translations of Beschi’s works, which we have in 
the library, left no doubt that the manuscript was that of 
Beschi’s well-known grammar of Tamil prose, entitled 
Kodun Thamil. 

For the following reasons it is clear that the manus¬ 
cript belongs to the 18th century: 

The volume is obviously old. Besides this, the script 
with its flourishes and its long ‘s’, written like an ‘f’ 
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still prevalent in German, when writing a double ‘ s * 
belongs to the 18th century. 

In the 19th century English had displaced Latin. And 
an English translation of the same work by Christopher 
Horst had been published as early as 1806. 

No person who wanted the book merely for its instruc¬ 
tion would have been at pains to copy out the two prefaces 
that occur in the book. 

A book copied merely for instructional purposes by a 
European student would not have been preserved so care¬ 
fully as this volume had been done by the Cassamajor 
family to whom this belonged. The family as is well-known 
was associated with the East India Company (A street in 
Madras is named after one of the Cassamajors). 

Could it then be that this manuscript might belong to 
the 18th century but might not be the original manuscript ? 
It is hardly possible that, when the text was available in 
print soniebody should out of pure sentiment have copied 
it out in full. One cannot conceive of a work on Kodun 
Thamil being copied out for sentiment. 

What presented the real problem with the volume was 
that it contained not merely Beschi’s own greimmar,'but a 
supplement also in Latin entitled Observationes Gram- 
maticae by the Danish missionary, Christopher Theodosius 
Walther. Beschi’s text runs into 176 pages, Walther’s into 
60 pages. Walther himself in his preface, dated 1739, states 
that Beschi’s book was printed at his press in Tranquebar, 
the year before. How then came the two to be in the same 
volume ? There is no doubt that Beschi’s book, though 
written in 1728, went to the press in 1738. Many persons 
have therefore concluded that this was also the date of 
publication. Walther says in the preface to his tract that 
it was a supplement to Beschi’s grammar. Could the sup¬ 
plement then have come out separately the next year ? If 
so, why should both texts appear in the same volume ? 

« 

Dr. Amo Lehmann of Halle-Wittenburg University in 
Jiis account of the Danish Mission in Tranquebar, entitled 
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** It began in Tranquebar ”, provides the answer. He says 

(p. 121) : 

On 16th October, the diary records that the Wal- 
ther’s Ohservationes GramTnaticae appeared as an 
appendix to Beschi’s grammar. Beschi himself was not 
very happy about this, but his Bishop, Don Joseph 
Pinheire (1726-1744) of Madras, was lifted ‘up to 
heaven ’ according to a letter of missionary Obuch. 

Horst has no preface to his translation, either in the 
first edition or the second edition (1831). A better and 
more authoritative translation by G. W. Nahon came out 
in 1848 ; and though like Horst, he does not translate Wal- 
ther, he says in his preface that Beschi’s book was publish¬ 
ed by the Tranquebar Press in 1739. The reason for the 
omission of Walther’s supplement by both translators is 
easily intelligible. But it is clear that both Beschi’s book 
and the supplement first came out together. 

In 18th century Indian things at a Press went on much 
more slowly than now. Ziegenbalg’s New Testament bears 
the date 1714, but actually took one more year to come 
out. Walther himself wrote a Sanskrit grammar but could 
not have it printed at his own Press, owing to paper short¬ 
age. The Bangalore manuscript, therefore, seems clearly 
to be the copy of both Beschi’s grammar as well as the 
supplement which originally came out. 

However the manuscript we have cannot be in the 
handwriting of Beschi himself. The script of both texts is 
uniform; and neither with its exactness represents the 
kind of thing that is usually turned out by an author. 
Beschi himself for his Tamil writings employed a number 
of amaenuenses. Where the book contained an admixture 
of both Latin and Tamil, the final copy had to be done by 
a Press expert. It is that copy which, we think, we have 
in our possession. After treating the damaged portions, we 
expect to have the manuscript open for public view. 

A discovery like this reminds us how much credit is 
due to the small band of foreign scholars who have 
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attempted to make Tamil known and popular outside India. 
Whereas Sanskrit has engaged the attention of many foreign 
scholars, in the field of Tamil scholarship, foreign readers 
have been few: Ziegenbalg, Beschi, Caldwell and Pope. 
All honour to them, therefore. But Beschi was the greatest 
of them and perhaps the greatest foreign scholar of any 
Indian language, as he was the only one who wrote a first- 
class epic in the language he had mastered. 

Rev. J. R. Chandran, 

Principal, United Theological 
College, Bangalore. 

TAMIL ISAI RESEARCH 

Inaugurating the eleventh Thevara Pann research con¬ 
ference held under the auspices of the Tamil Isai Sangham 
at the Annamalai Manram, Mr. P. V. Rajamannar, Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court, exhorted musicologists 
to conduct research for finding out in what melodies the 
ancient devotional songs should be rendered. 

Mr. Rajamannar said that there could be no, doubt 
that there was an indigenous system of music in an advan¬ 
ced state of development in Tamil Nad even before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The Tamil names of the 
seven swaras were not the same as those now current in 
the South, namely, sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, da, ni. The ancient 
Tamil names were Kural, Thuttam, Kaikkilai, Uzhai, Hi, 
Vilari and Tar am. It was difficult to say whether these 
corresponded exactly to the Saptha Swaras now in vogue. 

The Chief Justice said that the devotional songs of 
great Saivite and Vaishnavite saints were masterly exam¬ 
ples of musical compositions. The word Pann had been 
generally used in connection with the Thevaram songs. 
But in his view Pann connoted a complete or heptatonic set 
of scales, now called raga. There was evidence to show 
there were hundreds of these panns. The music of the 
Nayanmars and Alwars must have had a great influence 
14 
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in finally settling the forms of Carnatic music, though in 
later days the text books came to be written in Sanskrit. 

Mr. Rajamannar said that with the passing of time, 
there must have been radical changes in the way the songs 
of Nayanmars and Alwars were rendered, as the continuity 
of the Tamil musical tradition had been broken. The Tamil 
Isai Sangham had taken up the task of reviving the sacred 
hymns from the predicament into which they had fallen. 

Calling for extensive research to find out how the 
devotional songs should be sung, Mr. Rajamannar said that 
there should be a collection by tape recordings of the The- 
varams and other Saivite and Vaishnavite hymns rendered 
by musicians attached to the temples. One could not say 
if they could secure the original pattern of these songs. But 
they could certainly obtain renderings of these songs in a 
more orthodox form than those prevailing now. Mr. Raja¬ 
mannar felt that the old melodies in which these songs 
were rendered might be found preserved in Kerala as that 
region had, on account of certain natural advantages, been 
able to preserve their ancient traditions more than the other 
parts, therefore, intensive research might be made in that 
region. In this context, he mentioned that it had been 
lecently decided to find out how the ashtapathis of Jaya- 
deva were being sung in the temples in Kerala. 

Mr. Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, in his presidential 
address, said that there were a number of Panns about 
which mention was made in Thiruvoymozhi. Research 
should be conducted on these Panns, as well as on the Panns 
mentioned in Thevaram. He assured his support to the 
Tamil Isai Sangham in this task. 

He said that as a result of the research conducted so 
far, the nature of about 103 Panns had been ascertained. 
Steps should be taken to see that there was uniformity in 
the rendering of Thevaram and other Pasurams, at least 
in respect of Panns about which final conclusions had been 
reached at the conference. 
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Mr. Ramanuja Iyengar exhorted all musicians to join 
in the research and felt that, if possible, research in ragas 
and thaXas might be done along with research in pann. 

Earlier, Mr. T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, President of 
the Tamil Isai Sangham, welcomed the gathering. 

“Azhagar Kuravanji”, a dance drama of Kavi Kun- 
jara Bharathiar, directed by Srimathi K. Lalitha of the 
Saraswathi Gana Nilayam under the supervision of Prof. P. 
Sambamurthi was then staged. 

—The Hindu (26th December, 1960). 


EVIDENCE OF LOST CONTINENT IN INDIAN OCEAN 
Soviet Research Team’s Findings 

Professor P. Bezrukov, head of the Scientists abroad 
the Soviet research ship Vityaz, now berthed at King 
George’s Dock, Kidderpore, said here yesterday that they 
had collected numerous specimens of rare flora and fauna 
from the Arabian Sea and the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. 

Prof. Bezrukov, who was speaking at a Press confer¬ 
ence aboard the ship, said that the phenomena they had 
noticed would help scientists to prepare a history of the 
oceans. 

With the help of ten scientific groups consisting of about 
70 scientists including specialists in physical and chemical 
oceanography, meteorology, marine geology, geophysics, 
marine biology and astronomy, they had collected about 
350 species of fishes, and discovered new features in the 
ocean bottom topography and new submarine ridges, he 
added. 

When asked whether they had been able to find traces 
of the ‘ old Indian continent ’, Prof. Bezrukov said that in 
the western part of the Indian Ocean they had found traces 
of the old Indian continent of Mesozoic period—the second 
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geological period — about 100 million years back. The rocks 
and the flora and fauna of the period could only be estab¬ 
lished after thorough research of the sediment, he said. 

In the eastern side of the Indian Ocean, however, they 
could not trace the old Indian continent. It was a most 
complicated task and would require continuous research 
for a long time. Prof. Bezrukov added. 

The most conspicuous submarine ridge which the 
Soviet research scientists ^discovered was situated about 
550 miles south-east of Ceylon in the Indian Ocean. It was 
traversed by the ‘ Vityaz ’ on a track 150-mile long. Above 
the ridge a submarine mountain, about 3,000 metres (about 
10,000 ft.) in height was discovered by the echo-sounding 
method and named after Afanasy Nikitin, the first Russian 
who navigated the Indian Ocean in the 15th century. 

—The Hindu, 22-2-61. 

STUDY OF LINGUISTICS —FRENCH CO-OPERATION 
New Block Opened at Annamalai Nagar 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Minister for Education and 
Finance, declared open, last night, the Linguistics Block of 
the Annamalai University. 

Dr. Raja Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar, Pro-Chancellor, 
who presided, said that the University from the beginning 
was interested specially in developing linguistic studies 
and that great savants in Tamil and Sanskrit like Swami- 
natha Aiyar, Dandapaniswamy Deekshithar, Pandithamani 
Kathiresan Chettiar had served the University and from 
this point of view, the Linguistics Department with its bias 
for language studies was but a fruition of that old ideal of 
this University. 

Help from France Promised' 

The French Representative at Pondicherry, M, Dompg- 
nac Latour, welcomed the special efforts of the Annamalai 
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University in developing French language and literature 
and offered the help of institutions at Pondicherry and the 
French Embassy and their full support for the programme 
by way of men and material. 

M. Latour added: “ I have been asked by the French 
Embassy in Delhi, to inform you that all necessary steps are 
being t^en to send you a full-time French Professor who 
will teach in Annamalai University from the beginning of 
the next Academic year. Besides, it may be possible to send 
a deputation of French students to the Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity for carrying on research work in Dravidian languages 
and culture as well as Professors and scholars of French 
Universities to lecture here for a short period. The re¬ 
searches conducted by your University are known and 
highly praised by the Paris University. The presence of 
Mr. Filliozat, our great savant, at the head of the French 
Institute in Pondicherry, is also a sure guarantee of a close 
co-operation between your University and similar centres 
in France in the domain of Linguistics, which is one of the 
main fields of research work here.” 

Professor T. P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, Head of the 
Department of Linguistics and Head of the Department of 
Tamil (Arts) proposed a vote of thanks. 


—The Hindu, 3-3-61. 



Book Reviews 

DRAVIDIAN COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

VOLUME I 

The recent publication by the Madras University of 
Dravidian Comparative Vocabulary, Volume I is a valuable 
contribution to Orientology. The book has been carefully 
prepared and edited jointly by the Heads of the Depart¬ 
ments of Research in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kan¬ 
nada in the University of Madras. 

As an adjunct to the Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian languages prepared by Dr. Caldwell in the last 
century, this book is sure to promote further researches in 
Dravidology. Though stray attempts have been made so 
far here and there to establish on a scientific level the 
relationship in point of materials of expression among the 
various Dravidian languages, a systematic work has not 
been produced until now. This work which bears the 
stamp of scholars eminent in their respective languages 
therefore bids fair to become the recognised authority in 
this direction. 

Another comparative Dravidian Vocabulary in prepa¬ 
ration jointly by Professor T. Burrow of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute, Oxford, and Professor R. B. Emeneau of the Uni¬ 
versity of California is tending to become another welcome 
addition on the subject. 

In the book under review, two thousand words appear 
with the corresponding equivalents in Tamil, Telugu, Mala¬ 
yalam and Kannada and sometimes in Tulu too. The book 
is divided into 22 sections like names of Heavenly Bodies, 
Cardinal points. Flora and Fauna, Human Body,Household 
Articles etc., etc. Nearly one-third of the book has been 
devoted to the Fauna and Flora of the Dravidian land. The 
next importance has been given to words ‘ appertaining to 
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the human body. Words concerning Buildings and Food 
Products have also received great attention. One, howeva*, 
might desire to find greater number and greater variety of 
cultural words than one finds in this book, for the total 
number of words in the cultural section are under forty. 
Probably, in the next volume cultural words in large 
numbers may be presented. 

The work, so far as it goes, however, is a wealth of 
information on the subject. It not only furnishes us with 
information about the allied and altered forms in which 
the same word appears in different Dravidian languages, 
but serves as a valuable guide-book to Research Scholars 
who might embark on a morpho-phonemic analysis of their 
respective languages. 

A note-worthy feature of the book is that it has, in 
addition to the transliterated forms, the actual Dravidian 
words in the script of the concerned language side by side. 
This book has been brought out as a result of arduous and 
difficult labour for about twenty years, as has been pointed 
out in the preface by Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University. Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai (Professor of 
Tamil), Sri N. Venkata Rao (Reader in Telugu), Dr. 
S. K. Nayar (Reader in Malayalam) and Sri M. Mariappa 
Bhat (Professor of Kannada) deserve hearty congratula¬ 
tions on the successful manner in which they have 
conjointly brought out this book. 


A. C. C. 


TIRUKKURAL (in Hindi) 

\ 

By Dr. S. Shankar Raju Naidu, m.a., ph.D., 

Head of the Department of Hindi, University of Madras, 
Madras-5. Published by University of Madras. 

The Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvar is the pride of Tamila- 
kam as of all India and it behoves all non-Tamil knowing 
public of Inffia, especially of the distant north to get inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the true glories of this pre-eminent 
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treasure of the ancient Tamil classics. As the learned Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University, Dr. Sir A. Lakshma- 
naswamy Mudaliar, in his foreword to the Hindi translation 
of this great work has pertinently remarked, “ the message 
of Tiruvalluvar, as outlined in the Kural is a message for 
all humanity and at no time is such a message more needed 
than at the present”. The learned authority goes on 
further to point out the dire need at the moment fdr such 
a translation. , “ It is unfortunate,” says he, “ that while 
the treasures of the ancient Tamil classics are better known 
and better appreciated by scholars in the western lands, 
very little attention has been paid to such works by 
scholars in other parts ot India ”. 

The Tirukkural already enjoys the reputation of being, 
next to the Bible, the book par excellence that has been 
sought after in translations into the greatest number of 
languages of the world, and the languages of India have 
not been completely unaffected in their efforts in this 
matter. But it must be admitted, this epitome of the 
wisdom of the South has not so far been presented to the 
North in the due sense of proportion and in the proper 
setting that it deserves. If modern India is to appreciate 
it in the right spirit, it must be interpreted in its due 
perspective as the chief luminary in the galaxy of the 
ancient Southern classics throwing its full splendour on 
the exceptionally rich variety of the literary wealth of the 
multifarious linguistic regions of India. 

The erudite and thought-provoking edition of a Hindi 
translation of the illustrious Kural has recently been 
brought out by Sahitya Ratna Dr. S. Shankar Raju Naidu, 
Head of the Department of Hindi in the Madras University, 
with the text side by side with the prose reading of the 
original on opposite sides and with a scholarly introduction 
by the distinguished translator himself and a Foreword 
from no less a person than Dr. A. Lakshmanaswamy Muda¬ 
liar. It supplies a long-felt need and bids fair to go a great 
way towards fulfilling the conditions above mentioned 
regarding the true presentation of the Kural to the Indian 
people. Further coming as it does as the proper endeavour 
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at the proper moment, and being imdertaken as it is by 
one eminently fitted for the task and allured to it, one who, 
on the basis of the initial qualities of the work, appears to 
have chosen it as a life-mission and a labour of love it is 
alike a contribution to Tamil scholarship as to the literary 
world of Hindi and the history of Indian culture and 
thought. 

Dr. Shankar Haju is on the one side a scholar, writer 
and critic of eminence in the Hindi world and on the other, 
in his own capacity, the scion of a family that has for 
generations taken ardently to the traditions of Tamil 
literature and poetry. His acquaintance with the best of 
the literary wealth of the West and his knowledge of the 
living traditions for the languages and literatures of South 
India in addition to that of Hindi has stood him in good 
stead in this task. Further he has had the rare opportunity 
of an intimate contact with a leader of the Tamil world 
of letters and thought in the person of Dr. R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, the Head of the Tamil Department of the University 
of Madras. 

The translation is advisedly done in prose, in the simple 
current form of Hindi graced with a literary, idiomatic and 
racy style that adds remarkably to clarity of thought and 
forcefulness of expression. It may be mentioned here that 
the translation has a mastery of the poetic as well as the 
prose idiom of the Hindi language and has in both the 
remarkable ability to render the terse maxims of the Kural 
in an equally terse Hindi style. The wonderful felicity of 
his versified idiom in this respect is shown by the verse 
renderings of Tamil verses in the introduction in parallel 
Hindi form, transplanting the very rhythm and prosodial 
pattern of the original as faithfully as the thought express¬ 
ed in them. We may cite for instance : 

Q^iueu^ Q^rri^n'cSieir Cl0(y)Q^(q)6urr6fr 

OuiLjQiusaru QuiuttiLb 

of Kural into its parallel Hindi verse rendering—— 

51, % 33 qi 
^ 


16 
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and other successful Hindi renderings of poems from Tiru- 
valluvar Malax. Translation from Tamil of Tirukkural to 
any other language in prose or in poetic verse form, has 
always set a very hard problem to writers, South and West. 
So far translators of the Kural have perforce had recourse 
in this matter to verbose and lengthy renderings that take 
by far more space than the original in order to bring out 
its full force. Differences of interpretation among the 
Tamil commentators and authorities have often necessi¬ 
tated alternate renderings where the translators feel the 
necessity and this has often clogged the path of those who 
wished to present a clear picture of the thought of the 
original in the translated medium. Occasionally the native 
idiom could not be presented to an alien public without 
elaboration of the etymological or cultural background 
against which the terms have to be understood. But it is 
a mark of the excellence of the art of translation achieved 
by Dr. Shankar Raju that he has to a very great extent 
steered clear of all these difficulties. With a rare insight 
born of his wide acquaintance with Tamil culture and with 
the invaluable help of the master-mind of his illustrious 
guide, Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, he has often succeeded in 
bringing out the heart of Tiruvalluvar himself in one hit 
with a straight and simple rendering. As a result the 
Hindi rendering as set against the Tamil origins in the 
opposite page occupies more or less the space as the latter 
and yet to the Tamil knowing Hindi reader, the translation 
is a faithful echo of the thoughts of the great author of the 
Kural. 

We may cite the following as evidence in this respect: 


Chapter IV, Verse 1. 

6tqj( 3@) s_u51j<s@? 

m I, 11 aid: % 

^ I ? 
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Chapter XI, Verse 2. 

CTewrsreoru g-Ssor CT(y>^Q^560TU iS|AaSir«wr®u> 
aaineTGCfru €uir(^ih e.u92r<s0> 

^ 31^ mPwra % ^ 

For perspicacity as well as refined grace of style that 
does honour to the poetic beauty of the original, the fol¬ 
lowing may be added ; 

Chapter CX, Verse 1. 

^ 6 iJ 6 fre_ 6 wr« 6 wr e_CTrfirr^ 

3i5PI-#H snpi^ ^ ?iB 1 ; 

The translator’s introduction, no less than the admira¬ 
ble Foreword, supplies the Hindi reading public '^th the 
proper incentive to the appreciation and evaluation of the 
work. The author gives a full length critique of the life 
and times of the author, the social, religious and cultural 
background against which the inimitable world-teacher is 
to be understood, with proper excerpts from the criticisms 
bearing upon the work in the hands of savants of both East 
and West. He takes great pains to present the author to 
the Hindi public with comparisons and contrasts to the 
lives and thoughts of masters in Hindi like Kabir, Sur and 
Tulasi, and other great minds in India and abroad. He 
faithfully records all the traditions, legendary or otherwise 
about Tiruvalluvar that have accrued in the centuries in the 
Tamil country but he takes care to point out their flimsy 
nature, comparing them with the equally untenable fond 
traditions of other Indian poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
and Kabir, 

The translator has an instructive and inspiring note on 
the universality of appeal of Tiruvalluvar in the very 
outset of his Introduction. 
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“ Great thinkers of the various languages of the world 
have tried to formulate through the garb of their own 
modes of thinking the central reality for human life.... 
But in all the literatures of the world we find quite a 
limited number of masters indeed, who have depicted the 
unknown through the known and who with a mind broad 
enough for the purpose, have risen above the limitations 
of space and time, and through illuminating them, have 
shown what is true to all countries and all periods. We 
can find a handful of great men in this land of Bharata, 
who have achieved this rare task. They have set up a 
glaring ideal for all humanity to follow. Among these very 
few we have to count Tiruvalluvar who has verily shown 
to our view the true form of Bharata ! Those who search 
for the reality of ancient Bharata will find this true thought 
pervading all Bharata in a latent form.” 

It is gratifying to note that this edition brought out by 
the University of Madras is the first Hindi translation of 
Tirukkural directly from the Tamil original. It is endowed 
in addition to the Introduction and Foreword, with an 
index of the first lines of the text and a table of the Tamil 
alphabets with Hindi equivalents enabling the Hindi 
readers to go through the very original wordings of Tiru- 
valluvar. 

The publication of this edition of Tirukkural with the 
Hindi translation is a step in the right direction for a proper 
appreciation of the Kural in India and we hope it will be 
followed up with similar attempts in the cause of other 
Tamil classics as well, undertaken by the University as 
well as by the Government agencies through hands as fitted 
to the task as that of the learned translator. 

K. A. 
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Doctor R. P. Sethupillai 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The passing of Dr. R. P. Sethupillai on the Twenty- 
fifth of April, 1961, is an event which continues 
to be greatly mourned by all those acquainted wi^h 
Tamil and Tamil scholarship. The tributes which were 
paid to his memory by the press and the public of South . 
India, Ceylon and Malaya are evidence, if evidence 
were necessary, of the esteem in which he was held, and 
the high appreciation and recognition which his scholar¬ 
ship has won for him wherever Tamil people read 
Tamil or about Tamil. The tributes dOalt pointedly 
with his gifts as a speaker and writer, with his pioneer 
work for the Tamil Renaissance, his services as Lecturer 
at the Annamalai University, and later as Senior Lec¬ 
turer and Professor at the University of Madras. They 
dwelt on the generous endowments he made for the 
Sornammal Lectures at the Annamalai University and 
the University of Madras, and his philanthropy in 
bequeathing most of his estate to the maintenance of a 
maternity hospital in an area which sorely needed an 
institution of this kind. But, above all, the tributes 
dealt with Doctor R. P. Sethupillai as a man, his great 
kindness and urbanity, his sense of humour and his 
humility, and the love and altruism he brought to bear 
in his dealings with his friends, his students and the 
public. 

It was fortunate that the Academy of Tamil Culture 
at a tea-party and meeting presided over by the former 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, Mr. P. V. Raja- 
mannar, ^'few days before Dr. Sethupillai’s demise, was 
able to' congratulate Dr. Sethupillai in absentia at his 
entering a period of retirement at the age of 65 after 
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such a long period of service to Tamil-speaking people 
and to Universities with Tamil Departments all over the 
world. The speakers at the function paid tributes to his 
work for the Academy of Tamil Culture and the interest 
he took in the founding and development of the 
Academy and of its journal. It was but a day earlier that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras had 
recalled in the Senate Hall at a Felicitation celebration 
attended by representatives of all sections of the city’s, 
population, his tribute to the retiring Professor of Tamil. 
As if in anticipation and with a presentiment of what 
was to come, a printed volume of tributes and learned 
papers was presented to Dr. Sethupillai from his 
friends, admirers, students, and the great men of the 
Tamil country. In his Foreword, with characteristic 
felicity of expression, included Dr. Mudaliyar the memo¬ 
rable phrases of what might be a funeral oration and 
the sculptural words of an epitaph: 

“ Dr, R. P. Sethupillai has been an ideal Univer¬ 
sity Professor and perhaps no one can speak of him 
with more intimate knowledge than n^yself. I have 
heard of him when he was in the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity but ever since he came over to the Madras 
University it has been my pleasure and privilege to 
have had a more intimate touch with him aiid to 
admire the manner in which he conducted himself as 
Professor, and the decency and decorum which he 
showed at all times and on all occasions. 

Dr. R. P. Sethupillai is an unique example of 
high scholarship, extreme modesty, simplicity of 
behaviour and unostentatious charitable nature. Of 
him it may be truly said that his right hand did not 
know what his left hand gave. He is retiring from 
the University of Madras with full of honours and 
full of years. His memory will be long cherished 
and the University is proud that his name will adorn 
the roll of the recipients of honorary degrees of this 
University 

1 See R. P. Sethupillai Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume, 
1981, Palaniappa Brothers. Madras, 1961. 
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No further tribute is needed for the memory of R. P. 
Sethupillai, the embodiment of Tamil Culture, and the 
embodiment of the cherished ideals of our people which 
he himself expounded so clearly and so often as the 
ideals of the poets of old. 

First Beginnings 

Dr. R. P. Sethupillai came of a line of Tamil lovers 
and Tamil Patrons. Vadamalayappan Pillai of the 16th 
century who was the ruler of the area around Tirunel- 
veli is a notable figure in his ancestry.^ Sethupillai was 
born at Rasavallipuram in the Tirunelveli District, 
South India, the last of a family of twelve children, 
eleven of whom died before he was born. The late 
Professor’s bequest to a maternity hospital becomes 
intelligible when aware of the high rate of infantile 
mortality of the time of which his own family was a 
victim. He was educated at St. Xavier’s High School, 
and later did his collegiate studies at the M.D.T. Hindu 
College, Tirunelveli and Pachayappa’s College, Madras. 
He so distinguished himself in Tamil that he was invited 
to be an Assistant Lecturer at Pachayappa’s. A young 
man with such speaking and debating abilities could not 
resist the lure of the law, and Sethupillai qualified for 
the Madras Bar to practise for a few years in his home 
district of Tirunelveli.® 

R. P. Sethupillai became a member also of the local 

municipality. He distinguished himself so well by his 

speeches that his political rivals finding his eloquence 

devastating persuaded the late Rajah Sir Annamalai 

Chettiar to invite Sethupillai to accept a lecturer’s post 

at the Annamalai University. This is one of the rare 

occasions when local rivalries contributed to Tamil 

% 

scholarship. At the Annamalai seat of Tamil learning 


2 Ibtd., p, 20, Article by S. Maharajan. 

3 Ibid., p. 42 ff, article by N. Sanjeevi. 
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where he went in 1930, began Sethupillai’s career of 
academic contribution. The Annamalai University with 
its residential facilities provided the opportunity for 
Sethupillai to come into familiar contact with scholars 
of other disciplines, and the new courses opened for 
Tamil iii that University gave his studies direction and 
purpose, and the occasion to inspire many a future 
teacher of Tanul with enthusiasm for poetic enjoyment. 
His Tamil oratory was a match for the English oratory 
of the then Vice-Chancellor, Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
and won for Tamil a new recognition among under¬ 
graduates who imtil then generally thought of English 
alone as a dignified medium for University audiences 
and addresses. 

From the Annamalai University, Sethupillai became 
Senior Lecturer of Tamil at the University of Madras 
in 1936. And when provisions were available for a 
Chair of Tamil, at the University of Madras, thanks to 
the endowment made in the name of the Rev. Lazarus, 
R. P. Sethupillai was chosen the first occupant of the 
Chair of Tamil named after the Rev. Lazarus himself. 
Dr. R. P. Sethupillai adorned that Chair for the last 
twenty-five years and retired from the University 
“ full of years and full of glory ”. 

At the University of Madras, Professor R. P. Sethu¬ 
pillai had occasion not only to do research work him¬ 
self, but also guided the research work of more than 
forty graduates preparing theses for the M.Litt., and 
Ph.D., degrees. Among those who did research work 
under him, were M. Andronov of Moscow University, 
John Marr of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London, Adilakshmi Anjaneyulu, now at the University 
of Leningrad, Dr. Shankar Raj Naidu, Professor of Hindi 
at the University of Madras. And the subjects of the 
theses covered a whole range of Dravidian Literatures 
and languages. The twenty-five years at the University 
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of Madras was the period when he endeared hims^elf to 
the public of Tamil Nad and delighted millions with his 
eloquence and his mellifluous prose. 

Tamil for the Millions 

A University Professor engaged in Scholarship in 
a state in which the majority of people had had no 
opportunities to appreciate the characteristics and 
beauties of their literature must have mental conflicts 
as to whether he should bury himself in research or 
carry the fruits of his learning to the people. Professor 
R. P. Sethupillai chose a middle way when faced with 
this dilemma and carried the University ivory tower to 
the public hall and the forum, and through his speeches 
and writings was the most important pioneer of the 
Renaissance which took the Tamil classics, from a coterie 
of exclusive scholars and delivered them in the hands 
of the common people. It is said that Sethupillai while 
a student at Tirunelveli in 1912 acted as a volunteer for 
a Saiva Siddhanta Conference and there heard Marai- 
malai Adigal make an address in Tamil. The boy was 
so impressed by the discourse that he resolved to make 
a special study of Tamil Language and Literature."* 
Sethupillai became a disciple of Sivagnana Desigar of 
Tirunelveli, and it was under him that he acquired his 
first orientations in Tamil Studies.® 

The works of R. P. Sethupillai are popular in the 
sense they are widely appreciated by the people, but 
they are not popular in the sense that they are superficial 
or lack profundity. R.P.S. carried his scholarship 
lightly and had none of the pedantry which charac¬ 
terised certain Tamil scholars. Any one who peruses 
“ Efir( 5 Lb CflU 0 Lb ” or “ <§ 1^611 f jBiuih or 

Words and their significance will realise how much 

* Marai Tirunavukkarasu, Maraimalai Adigal Varalaru p. 162. 
Saiva Siddhanta Publishing Works, Madras, 1959. 

5R. P. S. Commemoration Volume, op. cit., p. 18. 
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of labour and research and thought has entered into 
these works. To be successful as a populariser chiefly in 
the domain of literature, and to maintain that popularity 
over a period of about fifty years, one should have learn¬ 
ing and profundity, and these R. P. S. possessed. Occa¬ 
sionally, his use of alliteration and rhyme might have 
sacrificed rigid accuracy and precision, but these 
instances are not of great moment in his works. Behind 
the easy, popular and dramatic style of narrative which 
R. P. S. developed, is the precise and thorough know¬ 
ledge of the Tamil classics which comes by constant 
enjoyment of favourite authors and favourite pieces of 
literature. And with sure taste .R. P. S. singled out the 
finest lines of Tamil poetry and introduced them to his 
readers so that they might become part of their heritage. 
Readers “ experiencing ” these quotable lines natimally 
go to the originals to experience them in a fuller 
context. 

Sethupillai realised as few Tamil scholars at that 
period had realised that the purpose of poetry is not to 
be didactic, not to teach morals, biography or religion, 
but primarily to provide poetic enjoyment. Sethupillai 
had a phenomenal literary memory. The mellifluous 
lines of the Silappatikdram, and the Kamha Ramayanam 
as well as the devotional language of the Periapurdnam 
and the Alwars and Nayanmars became by constant 
enjoyment and* constant repetition a part of his own 
language and style. The rhymes and alliterations of his 
prose are reminescent of his favourite piece;^ of poetry 
or are haunting epithets and phrases from the classical 
works. The prose of his other senior contemporaries 
like Maraimalai Adigal and Thiru Vi. Ka. is reminiscent 
of the style of the old commentators, but not the style 
of R. P. S. His sentences are never involved or complex, 

* but flow with a staccato rhythm. Where another writer 
might build up a great complex structure R. P. S. breaks' 
his thought into several even statements : 
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c9f(r«(SB66r iLiruj^sn^ xStf&iuir^ tuiriu^ 

8_6ror6o>Lo^ ^/56o>^ 6TsarQp€i^6aafi ldiuibjS 
^(tfifiirerr ; 6D)6B«2bfr O/Bfi^^frerr, dsa^Bssor (Siotr^'^dr, 
QjS(r^ui5IA 6fl(tp^^ LDeojQuir^ euiriq.^ «r0«abrL_ir6fr; 
«5rn5i^(g)6tr; /B®n^’<fi(si)6fr; “ ggSiu/r! ^;5^/rcu! ereor^g)®) 
8-6or<s0 QjjB^Cp^rr! iDsarear^ inGorGsr^iu 

LD^iauQupp) jg, ^iriasar uirsF-^^d) ^asuutJL® 
iDirasriB^fi^^ e-uSlj 6U(rj^^6u c|l)^(oLcrr! QList^dsooru 
Ou/d/D u/rsu^^irsi) SiuQu(i^Lb u^^eoiuju QupqQiu. stsot 
^60>piLfLb e_6OT iflsmjDU^Lh jg«@6WT(f ersusmfTiLjLb <55fr6ror<fi 
(bGoGsot ! ” sTfior^ €tr»w^ rS/dp^rrefr. g)Qi6iJ/r^ 
^/5«»^u5l6dr ^tup" «5S6bar®Lb ldsjtld 0fliuir^ c^sro^uSedr 
^ 6 W 6 Q){i> 60 )uj<s essaoTL. c^ira<s5|}(o<s5rr6ai; ^Lh (Drruj 
LD6Sr6ar&urS=^ <^60)/du5Il_ij usaofi^^Tsir, ^gSt 
Quj6or cuj5^ LDiru.’g^jLb, ^jsaLDjD/D S)[rn'€U5oorg>ii2) 

LD6ro/Dj6^ LSIsoreorjr, «^6D)^ ^ip/S^frefr; 

^/56ro^<s0 Lorreor^fiD^ eretjaTeadfi L£)6arQfi6a>i—jB 

^Tcfr; ^%06ug)fLb ^^soi^iLiih ^esrcg)^ ^6roL-jB^ U6 Q><s 
axLtiLiLb u^smajiqiL j§Ssar^^ eayjB^^rrerr ^ ^;Bf@dsuu3a) 
^lf?6^60>L. ^(i^LDaSsrr ^eorClu/r® GjbitA^ ^eroa^uSJgy 
tSeafiju 0«^rr/D*OT/r6u, “ TaJsorojrCSiD! 8_e5rQ6ar^(5(r <^/d©i 
(ipsoT €ijj3^6U€6r e_65r ^;b®»^ ^djGosar ; ^lij^errerr 
^friaOjd)eoirih LDiremiuuSId) l 5)<£ 6U6ua)a/(f j €U{r<s 
«06fr ^06ii(g)ttJ iD0^^6OT creOTuaiCSeur LDireayiuiuirw 
e_06iJLi LOfTfff lBI^8so uDeSrearQearear eajjB^freOT; 
^f()^6Ufr^ e_6ar ^jbso)^ LLirearLD^js^irear erear^ LLOsrih 
6ij0;B^/r(fl^” sreoT^ <5h.j5I LDiu^sih Q^stflsffl^^frsfr.® 

✓ _ _ 

In his bringing Tamil poetry to the millions, R. P.S. 

appears to have had a plan spread over his life time. He 
first introduced the great classics to the people, and 
commenced with Tirukkural as would a person of his 
religious and conservative nature, giving due regard and 
reverence to tradition. This was followed by intro¬ 
ducing the Tamil epic par excellence, the Silappati- 
kdram and reproducing its inimitable lyrics and quota¬ 
ble lines. Then came his description of the story of 

6«*o7|ru>irffi«/^ ” , S. R, Subramaniapillai, Tirunelveli, 1957, p. 91 f. 
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Rama as portrayed in Kamban. Episodes from the 
Manimekalai and the Periapurdnam followed in “ 
iBfitl® ;BQJ(x>6OTf?«6ir **. Having presented his understand¬ 
ing and his enjoyment of what should be the classics 
shared by people whatever their religious affiliation 
might be, R. P.S, with a catholicity of outlook, spoke 
and wrote on the literary works of different religious 
groups within the Tamil Country so that all Tamils 
might become aware of the literary heritage they should 
share in common. He had already expounded for the 
benefit of the Tamil Country, the Kamba Ramayanam 
which was believed to be a Vaishnava work and there¬ 
fore not meriting the attention of a Saivaite like Sethu- 
pillai.’' He wrote a magnificent study and book on the 
Italian Catholic priest Beschi, and his work Tiruk- 
kdvalur Kalambagam and thereby introduced Beschi 
to those not of his faith. Another book appeared on the 
«; 5 ^M(r/r 6 OTrLb entitled “ (SojeSear Oew/D/jS) ” Once again 
he wrote of the contribution made by Christians, both 
foreigners and Tamils, and included such names as 
Rhenius, Vedanayagam Pillai, Krishna Pillai and Vetha- 
nayagam Sastri. 

The bakthi poetry of the Alwars and Nayanmars 
he cited in his essays dealing with the places and tem¬ 
ples associated with them. Throughout his many books 
but especially in «t_rD<sB«n(ru5)(o6o, in “^fD/Dnij«9B«R(rci51<56u, ” 
and in “ eor^ix) (Su^lc, ” he worked out the literary asso¬ 
ciation of the cities, towns, rivers, valleys, hills and 
other land marks in the Tamil country. He was not a 
historian nor did he see the Tamil country in a historical 
dimension. His is the perspective of literature, and the 
Tamil Nad he portrays is the Tamil Nad of literary 
associations. Of episodes from the Sangam Age and 
other periods of Tamil history he did remind his readers, 
but they were again known to him and explained by 

7 R. P. S. Commemoration Volume, op. cit„ p 13 ff article by 
Dr. B. Natarajan. 
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him as episodes from literary pieces. He was himself 
aware of his vision of the Tamil landscape for he wrote 
in his Preface to ** c^/D/D>Hi<s56o>jru3(06o 

Q^QfisainiLiLhy 0^L£6D)LCiL|Lb« ueayjfieojwiLfihf uetar 
uir(BLh eSIsrriiiaSs OBirameurru). 

His character is written all over his works. His 
choice of words and epithets were always delicate and 
never coarse. The language of the bakthi literature in 
Tamil is another factor to be counted in the study of his 
style. Certain words not usually common with modern 
writers occur over and over in Sethupillai, and these 
are an index to his urbanity and gentlemanliness. He 
reintroduced and made current in speech and writing a 
great many words which previous centuries had for¬ 
gotten, and these words occur with a morning freshness 
in the pages of R. P.S. He treated religious themes of 
other religionists with greater respect and religious 
sensitivity than their own critics writing on their own 
religious themes. In his Anthology of Tamil Poetry, 
with a great universality of taste and outlook, he 
included representative poetry from every section of 
Tamil poetry, from every period, and from poets belong¬ 
ing to different religions. The same outlook is clear also 
from the personages like Marco Polo, Umaru Pulavar 
and Caldwell, who are featured in his Apostrophes to 
the ocean. 

In his narrative style, R. P. S. was influenced by the 
Tamil epics. The writer has often pointed to the fol¬ 
lowing passage as characteristic of one aspect of Sethu- 
pillafls style. 

“«L_66)d) QjsCBjS^fJ'irLh isdirijarrm^i 

«s50(5LD<g5Lb 6s(S<S^ 

(ipi^adBU) O^ujuj® «0f^«L.66l6u €Tri}(^ih 

jSsa)/Dj3^ ^{TQ/ lSsu uiuiii&iruon-a 6bi_6o 

gs6S)^^^6SI(Bti srear 
(SUU6U ^uiriu /S&uerouj 
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fimrif<s0 ^uQuiTQfi^ sijusQA 

jBsaruiaaeir sireoih 

^sifipGii9sar jSSsarp^ ea)6saii.ui5l^ QpirQfi 
^/r^<S6n'. ^/r^Qj^Lb srAwtrib eudjw (LpQfi(tfi^/D ^i— 
caj&TTjS par Sfa^irriiaeirirQ^Lb Qprr(yi^ «^<^6U/r^ 
^6or6D)LD Qjrrtupp pireir Qa=-iup ^sniD60>iu 

QttJSWTOTofi ^ihjSA sAwrcDof^ G)u0«.fi(g)fi5r. 
(Spir^^jix^^ dsuuA aueSIA aud) (tpfpA 

S(ifiLb S}u).cipifiiia(ipLb auud) (tfiyiasQpu) sarj^<s 

6B»r6ULJ OlJ0(£pLp^(lpLb (SuiTeU JB(P««^60>^« Q&tr(B^ 
<xL^gfj6rr eSiQfijBp LD««6ifl^ ueoj 
ic/r«rorL.«jrif. ^6U(r ^/ji/0L6)nu@LD 

^(SiDir/Slu U60 ^60><y««fl@yLb LDJtS 

atl6D>L_«2bnriqii), u/riuLo{rfEj«&»riL|ijb upiffAQ<aiir6drr(B 
«:5^8sl)a6IflA (»Lo/r^ Oud/t^^sirw® ^Sfwco^utlL.ff’^dBsfr, 
^ir^GueoT ^eiAreaafifid) 6S(yipp^ih ^sueor ^(jr^Qa 5>0 
uiTtuunirLb L6I^;6^9«/r63aTir}.0««««swjri_/r6ar. ^st^soof 
^^^6Tf)uU6U0)/a0<^ ^(l^LbLjLb Q^UULDfTLb 

67 ear@iLb uyiQLDTffidSeoffniis urrtuLDcr^eaipu 

upf^ u(S^^dQ<ST6dfn^irGar, Gr^06a)&^tqLh 

^0(6r5db, «0ny«i_66)65r ^ireurrirQfiih, 
^(S^LjiueSlear (ipy>««(y)Lb ^t^CSiuireoiSFiLiLb 
Oufr(Lp^ ^rr^eusar ^eor^ ^urriu jS&vemiu 

£—0^(OT)6iar. ajDL/<s0 s—60>p6SlL^iDrr£lij ^eor 
<SBn'^e6l6o>iu 08sar^^!r6or, ‘^(Stutrl utglutiuI jsfreor 
&^u5ISirfru).(^p^ih e_6ar«0^ ^earuGo) Qa^iuG^eor. 
^pp^th e_6ar«0^ ^sotuGld O^iuajuCSufrSCSpsor, 
u/reSUajsir qpuu(BibQu!r(^^ e_6dr6af?L-ti> ^0 Oep/reu 
gVLD Q^ird)soTLD€o supQpQetn’ j Slsofl e_65r3sar ereor aet^ 
iserrfrGeu «fr6WTGLjG(g)? e_€dr «556ofl/5^ Q^frp&^str erear 
<xir^(Q)d) GailGuG^ ? ^ eTGST(o(§piq.(i^<s<^U)Qufr(yi^ 
&(B6B0 6r69r<s0 Bujeoiran’^TV ereor^ L/6ULbi5)<s 
(SbbdT <s&rr ^^<su Qufrp0AQ^ir6dfr(S uiriuLtijr^^ear 
lS^ iB^p^Q^fTsdsTis^Q^^^irear, uirtuLnirQfith ^Sso 
aeiflsor eu^Guj Q<y65r^ Qlutqp^ Ljecjp^gnh uadso 
p!nliq.d) ’SiQiSsor^ Qsir6djr(B ® 


1956 nwuiaafiaieiir^ Ottrumal Office, Madras, 
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Throughout Sethupillai’s works, one hears the 
undertone of deep religiousness, a reverence for tradi¬ 
tion and the love of Tamil and the Tamil country. 
Alliteration and rhyme is a marked feature of his style, 
partly because I think he was spontaneously given to 
alliteration as some other persons are spontaneously 
given to punning. He thought in poetic language and 
his thought was not disassociated from the poetry he 
knew so well. Alliteration more recently has become a 
fad with a certain school of platform oratory and conse¬ 
quently of Tamil writing, often sacrificing the exigencies 
of thought and compelling the sense to follow the sound. 
Sethupillai’s alliteration and rhyme make no such sacri¬ 
fices and are subservient to no such compulsions, except 
for a few lapses where rigid accuracy and precision 
may have been overlooked in his alliterative patterns of 
thought. Others have attempted to imitate R. P. S. but 
with very little success. 

The Scholar 

The contribution which Dr. Sethupillai made to 
Tamil research was that of a pioneer. His works were 
necessary preliminary works to more detailed and more 
profound research in Tamil Studies. Connoisseur of 
words that he was, he was attracted by their history and 
by their significance. When Tamil courses were orga¬ 
nized on the basis of modern languages, courses in Lin¬ 
guistics and Semantics were introduced. .Sethupillai’s 
investigation gave us a first work in the field of seman¬ 
tics — " Words and their significance One is not 
aware if this work has been superseded since its publi¬ 
cation in 1953. The author’s knowledge of Tamil Litera¬ 
ture is again evident in this work since he has been 
able to trace the changes in the meaning of words 
through different epochs. His English style is also sim¬ 
ple, straight-forward and dignified. 
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'The extent of the study and investigation which has 
gone into “ eai^ix) (Su^ld ” is not easily gauged. It is 
not a book which one reads continously, and hence has 
to be used as a work of reference to estimate its import¬ 
ance aiid its erudition. His book on Tiruvalluvar was 
again a nrst work of its kind, and R.P.S. did not hesitate 
to expound his views and analyse the work and its 
commentary with a critical attitude. Referring to 
translations of Tirukkural, R.P.S. writes : 


@.ti) 6U(_0ijD/r^iunriu 

Qifur^Qutu^aauuiKBf^errO^ssr ^jffSs^(S(n)ih. 
euir^ Gusojiuero/DnSlear/fi) &-€vS6ar^aGI<s^6uirih 

90 ^evjtu i5friu(g)!f ^60 sSlerrf^^susi)^ jssor 

«/]5J90 L/sueuir, ‘susir^aieor ^€sr3sor^ S-€OiS^ds(S<SB 
eajwsorqaip Qa5fj«^L_ ercSr^ ldsjt 

^u3@)jLi) QintTf^Quiu^d^sSrp 
(Suirir^fliu^dierr ^js^ev sueir^^rr^ OLOfrf^iqLb 

(ptDLDUL. (JaJ6OTr(50LD6drg)JLb (a fKfr<a«9Sa^H_6ar 

u«rof?6roiu# Q&^iLJuj(o6U6im(Sii>. ^^siiirjj)sar0^ 

^LD QLDfT^uSleU QlD/T/^QuUJ jr^^60)LD^^<S 
Q<Sfr6007(5 ^^<#^<^656Tr ueu Q(5 fiu^, ^6ar@iiX) <^60 asfreo^ 

^6u QmirifiijSCSeoQiu ap^ev ^6oir<3S ^ujp 

fDuQu00Q^Gdr^iI)j ^0aj6ir(Qf56U(g){r, 

jBsar^Qi^freSr^ 8_u51(r GUTQpiJ) /B^ar^^eoreroLO 
^65r(fl(OT)<sa(pu) ^2buuij®LDfru5)65r ^iQipjBfrQ 0sa)}p^^ 
(SeoirQ ^2soriu jBir(B^(Q$ih ej-LDih ^ 

R. P. S. was keenly aware of the negligible work 
done in India in the field of Comparative Dravidian 
Philology since the publication of Caldwell’s great book 
a hundred years ago. Hence he organised with the aid 
of the other Dravidian language Departments of the 
University of Madras, the publication of a Comparative 
Vocabulary of Dravidian Languages. The first volume 


*•* ^(jayOTiarja/zf isiutb, Saiva Siddhanta Publishine Works 

Madras, 1956, p, 23-24. * 
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of that work has been issued, and its production is itself 
a tribute to R. P. S.^® 

Doctor R. P. Sethupillai as a scholar, critic, and 
writer wielded a great influence in the Tamil country * 
during the years he was associated with the Universi¬ 
ties of Tamil Nad. He was not an original thinker and 
Philosopher like Thiru Vi. Ka. He was not a controver¬ 
sialist and commentator and pioneer of Tamil prose like 
Maraimalai Adigal, nor a research scholar like T. P. 
Meenatchisundaram. Nor did he possess the creative 
versatility of his successor to the Chair of Tamil, Dr. M. 
Varadarajan. Above all R. P. S. was a fountain of Tamil 
learning. He was a brilliant conversationalist with an 
inexhaustible fund of narrative and episodes. He was 
the University Professor who chose to take his learning 
to the market place, and to imbue the Tamil country 
with a love for the land and for its literature. His 
memory will be long cherished by those who have 
known and loved him, by those who have heard his 
inimitable Tamil eloquence, and by all those who read 
his mellifluous prose. 


10 For a list of his works see Article by N. Sanjeevi in R. P. S. 
Commemoration Volume. 
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The Rajarajeswara Temple of 
Sri Brihadiswara 


J. M. SOMASUNDARAM 

Tanchapuri : Tanjavur comes into prominence 
with Vijayalaya,^ (C. 849) an erstwhile Pallava feuda¬ 
tory who wrested that city from the Muttarayar and 
founded there his capital and a temple to the Goddess 
Nisumbhasudani (Durga). This is the beginning of the 
rise of the Imperial Cholas (C. 849-1260) who for well 
nigh four centuries held aloft their banner magnifi¬ 
cently. Their earlier conflicts were with the Rastrakutas 
of Malkhed, the Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Pandyas in 
the South, the Hoysalas of Mysore and the Yadavas and 
the Kakatiyas in the Deccan. And the most outstand¬ 
ing figure of that line of Cholas was Rajaraja I, the tenth 
of the dynasty, and who founded the temple of Briha- 
disvara at Tanjore.^ 

Of the various dynasties that ruled over the coun¬ 
try, the Cholas seem to have left in the Great Temple 
of Rajaraja I (903-910) a striking relic of their genius. 
It is a standing monument testifying to the grandeur and 
excellence of Chola architecture and sculpture. It is 
“ by far the grandest temple in India,” and no traveller 
to the East especially to South India has missed a visit 

1 ‘ He took possession of the town Tanchapuri which was pic¬ 
turesque to the sight, was as beautiful as Alaka, had reached the 
sky (by its high turrets) and the white wash of whose mansions 
(appeared like) the scented cosmetic (applied to the body) just as 
he would seize (by the hand) his own wife who has beautiful eyes, 
graceful curls, a cloth covering (her body) and sandal paste as 
(white as) lime in order to sport with her." The name Tanchapuri 
continued down to the Vijayanagar times (1500 A.D.), the country 
being called (vide Epi. Ind., Vol, IX, p. 340) ”. 

a Tiruvalankadu grant of Rajendra I: Epi. Ind., XIII. p. 136. 
Kanya Kumari Inscriptions of Vera Rajendra Deva. Epi„ Ind,, 2CVIIli 
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to the great edifice or failed to be impressed by its 
majesty and beauty. It is noteworthy that unlike other 
temples of the south, this temple was built completely 
with its necessary adjuncts in the time of Rajaraja I 
(C. 985-1013), himself the founder of the temple “on a 
well defined and stately plan which was persevered in 
till its completion It is seen that it was begun in 
the 19th year of his regnal year A. D. 1003, and com¬ 
pleted within a period of seven years when the Chola 
Emperor was not engaged in any wars. This was pro¬ 
bably the time, when for the first occasion, the birudas 
Sri Rajaraja and Sivapddasekhara were conferred on him 
by the Dikshitars of the Chidambaram temple ; and the 
new name was adopted to name the foundation of the 
temple. This is borne out by the additional fact that 
“ Sri Rajaraja ” occurs for the first time in the inscrip¬ 
tions of his nineteenth year, his original name being 
Rajakesari Arunmozhi Varman. 

“ Rajarajeswaram ”, as the temple was named by its 
founder, fills a large portion of the southern half of the 
small fort ascribed to Seveppu (A.D. 1544-72) partly 
encircled by a moat, and the Mettur Channel (which 
has beer allowed to run into it.) It is entered by an 
imposing fortress gateway on the east, and a gopura 
entrance which leads through an outer court, once used 
as arsenal by the French and the English in 1772 during 
the early Carnatic wars. A second and more hand¬ 
some gopuram gateway is then entered which ushers 
one into the main court in which the temple is built. 
The court which is 500 feet long and 250 feet broad, is 
well paved with brick and stone, and is surrounded on 
all sides by a pillared cloister with Sivalingas consec¬ 
rated therein. 

The main shrine of Sri Brihadisvara stands at the 
western end of the court, and, all around it are scatter¬ 
ed mandapas and smaller shrines. Above them all rises 

3 Encyclopnedia Britannica, 9th edition, Voi ii p 395 
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Brihadiswara TempJe, Tanjore (General view from south-east) 































Brihadiswara Temple — from an old Aquatint An-Hindoo-Idol’) in the Fort Museum at Tanjore 







































Brihadiswara Temple, Tanjore — Bas-relief of Siva-tandava 
pose on the South corridor of the first storey of the Vimana 

<Panels 13 and 14) 







Brihadiswara Temple, Tanjore — Bas.relief of Siva-tandava 
P5SC on the South corridor of the first storey of the Vimana 

(Panels 33 and 34) 
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to a height of about 216 feet, a most striking Vimana of 
fourteen storeys, which is finely decorated with pilasters 
and statues of various sizes. The basement of the struc¬ 
ture which supports the tower is 96 feet square, and it 
is popularly believed that the final of the sikara or 
dome never throws a shadow on the ground. It rests 
on a single block of granite 25i feet square, and weigh¬ 
ing about 80 tons. This is believed to have been con¬ 
veyed to the top of the Vimana up an inclined plane 
commencing from a village (as significantly so named) 
Sarapallam, — the scaffold-hollow — four miles north¬ 
east of the city. 

Of the smaller structures inside the temple court, 
the shrine of Sri Subrahmanya in the north-west corner, 
that of the Goddess Sri Brihan-nayaki, and the colossal 
monolith of Nandi — the sacred Bull — opposite the 
main gopura entrance leading to the main court are 
worthy of note. The Subrahmanya shrine consists of 
a vimana 55 feet high, raised on a base 45 feet square, 
carved over with delicate figures and pillars and carried 
on along a corridor fifty feet long, communicating with 
another mandapa fifty feet square to the east. This 
shrine is pronounced to be ‘ as exquisite a piece of deco¬ 
rative art as is to be found in the south of India ’; and 
as “ a perfect gem of carved stone work, the tooling of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate and elaborate 
patterns is as clear and sharp as the day it left the 
sculptor’s hands.” ^ This shrine is not referred to in the 
temple inscriptions, and is probably a few centuries 
more modern than the main temple. It is popularly 
believed that this is a reverential contribution of the 
chief (Sllpi) sculptor, who while absorbed in work 
stretched out his hand to his attender, and in his absence 
having been served with pan-supari by the Nayak ruler 
himself (having gone there unnoticed to look at the 
work in progress') wanted to expiate that irreverence by 


4 Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 343-5. 

3 
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constructing this masterpiece of art. The shrine is held 
in high esteem, and St. Arunagiriar has four invocatory 
verses on the deity in his immortal * Tiruppugazh*. 

The Sri Brihan-nayaki shrine is also a later addi¬ 
tion constructed in the second year of a Konerinmai- 
kondan probably a later Pandya ruler of the 13th cen- ‘ 
tury A.D. The cloisters by the side of the main temple 
appear to have been added to by Rajaraja’s general, 
Raman Krishnan Mummadi Chola Brahmamarayan. 
.The Dakshinamurti shrine is in a niche abutting the 
south wall of the central shrine, the approaching steps 
to it being a later addition. The Mahrathi inscriptions 
on the inner wall of the south enclosure — dated the 
Saka 1723 (A.D. 1801-1802) — state that the Mahratta 
ruler Saraphoji II executed elaborate repairs to the 
shrines of Ganesa, Subramanya, Goddess Brihan- 
nayaki, Sabhapathi, Dakshinamurti, and Chandeswara; 
built one or two mandapas, and renovated the prakara 
walls, the temple (madap-palli) and the flooring of the 
main courtyard. 

- .. 

The monolithic Nandi, within an elaborately work¬ 
ed Nayak mandapa, is massive and its pose natural, and 
striking, and its grandeur is all the more effective in its 
not being well carved. Its height is over twelve feet, 
its length nineteen and a half, and its breadth eight and 
a quarter feet. 

Behind the main temple, and, under shade of a neem 
and a mandharai is a modem shrine dedicated to 
St. Karuvoorar. The saint is held in great veneration, 
and is believed to work miracles to his devotees; the 
Karur-Purana states that the saint helped Rajaraja I in 
the installation of the sacred Linga in the sanctum- 
sanctorum at the time of the consecration of the temple, 
and in memory whereof a place is assigned to the saint 
within the temple quadrangle. Thursdays are held ■ 
sacred for his worship, and he attracts large crowds of 
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devotees. The shrine was raised by his votaries about 
sixty years ago. 

A peculiarity of the main temple is that many of 
the sculptures on the gopuras belong to the Vaishnavite 
cult, while those in the courtyard are on the Saivite 
pattern. Fergusson thinks that this is ‘an instance of 
the extreme tolerance that prevailed at the age at which 
it was erected before these religions became antagonis¬ 
tic ’. It may here be noted as evidenced by the Leyden 
Grant, that Rajaraja, a devout Saivite bestowed large 
endowments on a Buddhist Vihara built by a feudatory 
king near Nagapattinam, and also remitted the taxes 
on many items of property held by the Jain monaste¬ 
ries. Another peculiarity is that on the northern side 
of the temple vimana are carved four human figures. 
Tradition has it that the mason in charge of the con¬ 
struction, Somavarma by name, an inspired one from 
Kanchi carved the figures of a Chola, a Nayak, a Maha- 
ratta and an European to show the prospective line of 
rulers of this Choladesa in succession. It is probable 
that both the European and Vaishnavite figures were 
erected by the Nayaks, (who built most of the Vaish¬ 
navite temples in the district) and, that they were intro¬ 
duced shortly before or shortly after the acquisition of 
Tranquebar by the Danes in c. 1620. Hemingway 
thinks that the European figure may be that of Roeland 
Crape, the pioneer of Dutch enterprise, in the country, 
and his surmise seems plausible since he was a persona 
grata with the Nayaks. Another view is that the figure 
represents Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller to the 
East — c. 1288-93. 

North-west of the temple, and within the small 
fort is the sacred Sivaganga tank, the theertha of the 
temple, wherein is located an island shrine to Sri Loka- 
natha Eswara finding a mention of it in the Kshetra 
list of Saint Appar. Adjoining it, to the east is a Park, 
a library and buildings occupied by public offices. 
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The temple is assuredly a stupendous monument 
embodying the religious inspiration of its founder. The 
base and various portions of the temple are thickly 
covered with inscriptions of which almost all have been 
copied, translated and published by the Department of 
Archaeological Survey in South India Vol. II, Parts, 
1-5. The enormous endowments in lands and gold made 
to the temple show that the king’s sole object in his 
later life was to leave no want of the temple unsupplied. 
Almost all the booty he acquired in wars, he gave away 
to the temple, utensils required for the temple services, 
ornaments for the various images set up in the temple, 
villages for supplying the temple with the requisite 
amount of paddy, money for purchasing the various 
articles for the temple use, not omitting even Camphor, 
Cardamom seeds, Chumpaka buds and Khus-khus roots 
required for scenting the bathing water of the God, 
sheep, cows and buffaloes for supplying the ghee requir¬ 
ed for lamps, skilled musicians for singing the Tevaram 
hymns, dancing girls. Brahman servants for doing the 
menial work in the temple ; accountants, the temple- 
treasurers, goldsmiths, carpenters, washermen, barbers, 
astrologers and watchmen were provided on a large 
scale. This grand undertaking of Rajaraja must have 
created an admiration of him in the minds of his sub¬ 
jects, and the several incidents connected with its foun¬ 
dation and its equipment appear by themselves to have 
become the theme of popular stories. For, in A.D. 1055 
the fourth year of Rajendra I, a provision is made for 
the performance of the drama Rajarajeswara Nataka 
on one of the festive days in the temple and another 
for the reading of a play ‘ Rajaraja Vijayam \ Both the 
plays are now obsolete. And instead, a Sarahendra 
Bupala Kuravanchi Nataka, in honour of Saraphoji is 
being enacted on the ninth day of the annual Chitra 
festival in the month of April-May each year. 

Rajaraja’s great interest in Art, Music and dance 
is further evidenced in his inscriptions. They speak of 
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the institution of Dance Schools, the employment of 
four hundred danseuses to dance, forty-eight men for 
Tevaram recitals, and a host of servants to help at 
divine services at the temple. The many sculptures 
found on the temple walls and particularly the Eighty- 
one Natya mudras in stone of Lord Siva, as now found 
on the first floor of the temple, testify to the contribu¬ 
tion that Rajaraja made to Chola Art and Culture.' 

The Chola Frescos discovered in 1933 by Mr. S. K. 
Govindasami of the Annamalai Universitywithin the 
circumambulatory corridor of the ardha mandapa is of 
great interest. This discovery is an event of conside¬ 
rable importance to the history of South Indian paint¬ 
ing. They are the first yet discovered Chola specimens 
after those Pallava paintings of the Kanchi Kailasanatha 
temple noticed by Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil. 

The passage of the corridor is dark, and the enthu¬ 
siast finds the walls on either side covered with two 
layers of paintings from the floor to the ceiling. Those 
of the upper layer are of the Nayak period as the paint¬ 
ings are labelled in Telugu characters, and there is a 
mention of the names of Sevappu and Achyutappa. 
The earlier Chola frescos lie underneath. It may be 
that, in the hands of successive rulers, a Nayak thought 
it necessary to repaint the walls and the painter cover¬ 
ed the older paintings by a thin coat of plaster and 
executed his own work thereon. This later Nayak layer 
as then found crumbling in places revealed to the dis¬ 
coverer the Chola frescos underneath. Thanks to the 
Department of Archaeological Survey of India, the 
paintings have been selected for preservation, and 
many of them stand out as perfect specimens of Chola 
Art. 

An ardent spirit of Saivism is expressed in the 
Chola frescos. They probably synchronise with the 

6 Journal of the Annamalai University: 1933 II. i. pp. 1-10; 
J. I. S. O. A. 1934 p. 71-80 with plates. 
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completion of the temple by Rajaraja. Saivism was at 
its height at the time, and the Cholas were pre-eminently 
of that faith. A few of these paintings are catalogued 
below.^ 

1. “ Siva in his abode of Kailasa is sitting in an 
easy pose on a tiger skin with a band passing round his 
waist and the right knee as in yoga. The front right 
arm is gracefully resting on the right knee while the 
other arms are not clearly visible. A fantastic crew of 
dwarfs possibly the Sivaganas arc painted behind him. 
Nandi the bull is lying couchant near Siva. At the 
opposite end of the picture a group of devotees mostly 
rishis are found. Midway between Siva and the devo¬ 
tees a couple of Apsaras are dancing. Siva is painted 
red, and there is a rishi who is of bluish complexion.” 

2. “ Saints Sundara and Ceraman. This group is 
just below the former. The centre is occupied by a 
fast moving white elephant, a four tusker, and a youth¬ 
ful rider is seen mounted on it. He has a pair of small 
cymbals which are used to keep time while singing devo¬ 
tional hymns. Another man squarely built is majesti¬ 
cally riding on. a prancing white horse which is lead¬ 
ing the elephant. Both the animals are wading through 
what looks like a river. Fishes and other aquatic crea¬ 
tures are shown as swimming in the river. At the right 
and the left top corners of the picture, groups of celes¬ 
tial beings are painted, half hidden by clouds. The 
right group consists of a pair of dancing Apsarasas and 
of Gandharvas showering lotus petals on the riders be¬ 
low, sounding of cymbals and playing on the mridanga 
and kotti mattala. The left group consists of three or 
four rishis dimly visible through a film of dust.” 

« See Cola Painting by S. K. Govindaswami, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, pp, 71-80, 1934, Calcutta Also The 
Colas by Professor K. A. NUakanta Sastry. “I have examined the 
pamUngs round the garbha-graha of the Tanjore temple; it seems 
possible that a stalwart royal figure which recurs in many of those 
poups as the central figure is that of Rajaraja himself, and that 
the paintings are as old as the temple.” See also Author’s The Great 
Temple at Tanjore, 1958. 2nd Edition, p. 22-24. 
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3. “ Saint Sundara and Siva. This picture is paint¬ 
ed below the above one. A group of men young and 
old is assembled in a pillared hall. In their midst two 
men are standing facing each other. One of them is an 
old man bent double with age. He is holding a leaf 
umbrella with one hand and with the other he evidently 
shows what looks like a Kharjjura leaf. The other is a 
youth. He stands in an attitude of respect with hands 
folded. A whole gamut of feelings ranging from indig¬ 
nation to scepticism is portrayed in the faces of the 
assembled men. To the right of this picture is a temple 
into which a crowd of men is hurrying.” 

4. “A domestic scene. The bottom-most panel re¬ 
presents a few women engaged in cooking and in other 
culinary operations. A n^n probably a labourer is 
receiving food from a won»n of the household.” 

5. “Nataraja and His devotees. On the other part 
of the west wall, this picture figures on a grand scale. 
At the top, a part of the-tiled roof of a hall is visible, 
and it closely resembles the Kanakasaba or the Golden 
Pavillion of the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. An 
outstretched left hand holding the fire on its palm and 
a side of the sinuous body indicate the figure of Nata¬ 
raja. To the right of'this fragment, a stately personage 
is sitting in the pose of adoration. Three women with 
folded hands are standing in a line with him. Two 
men, with silver rods in their hands are stationed out¬ 
side the hall, and evidently they are attendants. Be¬ 
low, this, there is another group drawn on a smaller 
scale. It consists of four damsels in the worshipping 
attitude. Still lower down some men are painted in 
different poses of adoration.” — A masterly sketch of 
Kanaka Sabha! 

6. “ On the wall opposite to the above panel there 
are some fine drawings of the fair sex. Two exquiisitely 
shaped women, with high cast fingers are seated in a 
graceful pose. Just below them three female heads with 
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refined features are peeping through the opening in the 
upper layer of plaster. By the side of this picture, a 
bevy of about a score of women is painted in a curious 
perspective. The whole group is on a small scale, too 
small for mural painting, and the details are put in 
with a delicate brush. The first three figures are splen¬ 
didly drawn.” 

7. “Siva as Tripurantaka. Turning to the north 
wall, we meet with a grand picture. The design is gene¬ 
rous and impressive. The subject also lends itself to 
such a treatment. It is a battle piece founded upon a 
puranic story, the destruction of the Asuras of Tripuri 
by Siva. The centre is occupied by the figure of Siva 
which dominates the whole design. This is a vigorous 
and powerful composition. Siva has a Avell modelled 
and massively built body with eight mighty arms wedd¬ 
ing different weapons. He is kneeling on his left leg 
while the whole weight of the body is thrown forward 
on the seat of the chariot. An army of Asuras is paint¬ 
ed as facing Siva. They are muscular men with fierce 
and fiery eyes fighting with a courage inspired by fear 
and despair. Here and there in the group are found 
weeping and terror-stricken rakshasa women clinging 
to the necks of warriors.” 

8. “ Four god-like faces. Four life-.sized heads are 
painted on another part of the north wall. They have 
kirita-mukutas and of complexion of white, red, yellow 
and green. They are of Siva, in His elemental colours, 
the fifth not being visible.” 

9. Rajaraja and St. Karuvoorar are two full length 
contemporary portraitures — those of the author and 
consecrator of the temple of Brihadiswara. 

The temple and its adjuncts stand out as a glory of 
Chola art and culture, to be seen and admired for all 
times. 



Tamil Sources of Some Sinhalese 
Literary Works with Special 
Reference to Lokopakaraya 

P. B. J. HeVAWASAM 

' The fact that the language and literature of the 
Sinhalese exhibits many features in common with 
Tamil, has prompted scholars like Rev. Fr. S. Gnana- 
prakasar ^ and the late Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana Muda- 
liyar of the Governor’s Gate,^ categorically to state that 
the foundation of Sinhalese is Tamil. However that may 
be, one has to admit that Tamil has influenced Sinhalese 
in many ways, one of which is the similarity in shape 
of certain letters of the alphabet e.g. fp. In both lan¬ 
guages the main component in the letter is the symbol 
for ‘r’. Some maintain that practically all the letters 
in the Sinhalese alphabet have been developed from 
Tamil forms because of the similarity of the two alpha¬ 
bets : e.g. 8_, u, lu, 6u, Qj. The Karnataka 

alphabet is also supposed to bear a resemblance to the 
Sinhalese: “ The alphabet which is peculiar to the 
Sinhalese and not used for any other language, in its 
general characters bears a considerable resemblance to 
the ancient Karnataka as seen in the copper plates of a 
grant made to the Syrian Church by one of the early 
native princes, the date of whose reign is not known” 
— (The Rev. Mr. Hardy). But this view is wholly un¬ 
tenable on account of the overwhelming evidence to the 


1 The Dravidian Element in Sinhalese by Rev. Fr. S. Gnana 
Prakasar, O.M.I., Vide J.R.A.S. iCey. Br.) Vol. XXXIII, No. 89, 1936. 

2 Ibid., p. 235 and The Origin of the Sinhalese Language by 
Mudaliyar W. F. Gunawardhana, 1918, pp. 13-18. 

4 
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contrary, available from Sinhalese lithic and other 
records dating as far back as 3rd century B.C.^ 

Some of the morphological and syntactical elements 
of Sinhalese like the suffix “val” denoting the pliual 
of certain names representing inanimate objects (dora, 
‘ door dora/val, ‘ doors ’; ge, ‘ house ge/val, ‘ houses *) 
are loan-forms from Tamil (e.g. eff®, A 

sentence pattern like Sinhalese mata ba^a giniy, ‘I am 
hungry’, is identical with Tamil srears^u u^, but is 
foreign to'Sanskrit or Pali. Mudaliyar Gunawardhana 
enumerates twelve such correspondences.* There is a 
very large number of words of Tamil origin as well as 
loans from Tamil not only in the spoken but also in the 
written language including the language of some of the 
classics. 

Tamil metres have been freely used in Sinhalese 
poetry, and have been so acclimatized in Sinhala envi¬ 
ronment that many people do not know that they are 
pure and simple Tamil metres. One could definitely and 
without hesitation recognize a Sanskrit metre used in 
Sinhalese, but not so a Tamil one, because the former 
has a distinct pattern absent in the regular Sinhalese 
metres, while the latter seems to be more akin to the 
Sinhalese:— 

(1) Preme, preme, preme; 

premaya nivi tana, premaya nivitana, 
karume, karume, karume.® 

(2) sihi nayak ditim-davasak 

pera nudutu ruvak 
lehi atak tabi-kavudo 
nodat vata gotak 

3 Observations made by Mr. Julius de LaneroUe on Fr. Gnana 
Prakasar’s paper quoted above. Vide J R.A.S. (No. quoted above), 
pp. 251-53. 

* Vide “ The Origin of the Sinhalese Language ” by Mudaliyar 
W. F. Gunawardhana, 1918, pp. 13-18. 

3 From a translation of Bharati’s ^uSsSw uriLQ by P. B. J. 
Hevawasam, Tamil Culture, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Apr.-June 1959, p. 81. 
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kohi kavuda kiya soyanuva 
balata asa aya 
gehi ruvek no vi navamu 
sapa hadehi vina.® 

The verse patterns with a sort of catch word at the 
beginning or the end of lines, are also of Tamil origin: 

(1) soba-mah madu rada ha^a davela 
nidu-kin numbe kusayen bihivela 

— Kusajatakaya. 

(2) varala miyuru pil ayura-pa^u 
nalalada dada rada men dili pavara 

— Siyabasmaldama, 37. 

(3) enava ki boruvata kara satte — inda 
pinava sita un sanda e vatte 

danava hada gini vada nonavatte-mage 
yanava divi niyamay himi matte 

— Gajanayaka Nilame. 

The following is yet another pattern which seems to be 
of Tamil origin : 

sasa lapa nati sanda lese 
dosa kisi nati edigase 
dasa bala dam asana vilasa 
et^ patva sita mes§ 

— Kahcanadevi Kathava, 89. 

Tamil influence on Sinhala, according to the evi¬ 
dence so far available, becomes established when Raja 
Rata (north-central part of Ceylon bounded by Daduru 
Oya and Mahavali Ganga) was conquered by a Colian 
army headed by a prince called Magha, who held sway 
over that land for a time. From then on various types 
of Tamil books came to be read and studied in the island. 


8 From a translation of Bharati's senremdr erar sa-fiseoar bv 
P. B. J. Hevawasam. 
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In this connection it may be of interest to note that 
there is a word very peculiar to Sinhalese in the 48th 
stanza (canto 6) of Kavsilumina^ the foremost Sinhala 
poem (circa 12th or 13th century), melap, ‘j.canopy’. 
Commenting on this Ven’ble Valivitiye Sorata Nayaka 
Thera, Vice-Chancellor of the Vidyodaya University, 
Ceylon, says : “ M^ap is from the Tamil word^ Qineoiru, 
The fact that this word has been used here in preference 
to the very well known word viyan, shows that even 
during the time of the composition of this poem there 
was many a bond between the Sinhalese and the Tamils 
even in the courts of kings.” 

King Parakramabahu IV (circa 14th century built 
a temple at Vidagama near Raigama in Kalutara District 
and donated it to a Cojian Buddhist monk, who was his 
tutor: 

Subhe vidduma gamasmim — rajaggama purantike 
varam siri ghananandam — parivena samayutam 
viharam karayitvana — subodhi pa^imagharam 
attano garu coliya — maha therassa dapayi 

— Mahavamsa, Chap. 90, stanzas 98 and 99. 

It is possible that from this time onwards Tamil assum¬ 
ed greater importance in this land. Tamil poems were 
studied in the privenas. The Pali Jatakatthakatha was 
translated into Sinhalese under the guidance of this 
Cojian monk. This translation contains many words 
and even constructions of Tamil origin. 

During the time of King Parakramabahu VI (1412- 
1467 A.D.) too the study and cultivation of Tamil receiv¬ 
ed much encouragement. This king had many connec¬ 
tions with the Tamils. His chief minister was a Tamil 
prince from Kerala, Nannurtunaiyar, who married Ulai- 
kudai Devi, his daughter. Prince Sapumal or Sembagap- 


f Kav Silumina, ed, Sorata, 1946, p. 122. 
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perumal and his younger brother, Prince of Ambulu- 
gala, adopted sons of the same king, were children born 
to a Sinhalese princess married to a Tamil prince from 
Cola. Prince Sapumal ascended the throne of Kotte 
under the title of Bhuvanaikabahu VI (1468-1474 A.D.), 
and Ambulugala too reigned at Kotte imder the title of 
Vira Parakramabahu VIII (1484-1509 A.D.). The kings’ 
chaplains during this time were Tamils again. King 
Parakrama Vi’s tutor and benefactor Maha Vidagama 
Thera, became the Head of the Vidagama temple after 
the demise of the Cojian monk. This monk who accord¬ 
ing to tradition, was tutor to the famous S'ri Rahula 
Sahgharaja of Totagamuva Vijayaba Pirivena (another 
adopted son of King Parakramabahu VI) must have 
been a Tamil scholar, having been heir to a Tamil tra¬ 
dition. Both S'ri Rahula Thera and Vidagama Maitreya 
Thera, no doubt, knew Tamil well. Pahcika Pradipaya 
of S'ri Rahula Thera mentions a Tamil glossary to the 
Pali Jatakatthakatha, which had been consulted by him, 
along with a host of other books, in the compilation of 
that work. Maitreya Thera’s Lovada Sahgarava, a 
didactic work, is said to contain several ideas identical 
with those found in rBtTevLq.iunj'^. The main theme of 
Maitreya Thera’s Budugunalamkaraya, is based on a 
lengthy passage from Butsarana, a Sinhalese 
prose work on the life of the Buddha (13th c.) 
But verses 134-182 in the poem dealing with the 
poet’s diatribe' on the priests and the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, especially Isvara and Visiiu, as 
Mr. Peter Silva says, in the introduction to his edition 
of Lokopakaraya,® reflect the spirit of the Tamil poems 
of the Jains. They had a special aptitude and desire 
to speak most disparagingly of views contrary to theirs. 
There is evidence in the Sinhala Sandesa poems to show 
that there was many a temple dedicated to the Hindu 

» Ms. Copy of Lokopakaraya in the Ceylon University Library 
Peradeniya, ed. M. H. Peter Silva. * 

» Ibid 
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deities like S'iva, Visiju, Skanda, Ganesa, etc. all along 
the Western and Southern coasts of Ceylon. There was 
even a Kali temple at Bentota.^® In all these temples 
the Sinhalese and the Tamils had worshipped 
together.^ There had been Tamil poets residing at 
Buddhist temples : “ Worship at the Buddha image in 

Paiyagala Vihara, where there are resident Tamil poets 
versed in various grammars, and joyously depart ” 
(Kokila Sandesaya, verse 95). All these facts could 
not but have influenced Sinhalese Language and Lite¬ 
rature. The Sandesa or Message poems which flourish¬ 
ed during the 15th century, are also said to have been 
largely influenced by the Tamil Sandesas of South 
India. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries also the same 
system continued. How Rajasinha I of Sitavaka (1581- 
1593 A.D.) was completely won over by a Tamil, Hindui 
priest and Diplomat called Arittaki Vendu, is recorded 
in history. Alagiyavanna the foremost poet of the Sita¬ 
vaka kingdom (16th and 17th cc.) gives us a hint that 
the educated men of his day were versed not only in 
Pali and Sanskrit but also in Tamil: “ I shall inter¬ 

pret the great laws of conduct which have come to uS 
from the mouths of the sages of old and which have 
been embodied in the books, and state their substance 
in Sinhalese rhymes for the benefit of the ignorant who 
have not studied Tamil, Sanskrit and Pali”— Suhhd^i- 
tdya, verse 4. During the time of the Nayakkar kings 
of Kandy (18th and 19th centuries), there was much 
Tamil activity among the court circles, and this natu¬ 
rally had very great influence on the culture of the 
Sinhalese, especially their language and literature. An 
examination of the signatures of the courtiers and 
ministers of the king is a case in point. Chiefs like 

10 Vide Parevi Sandesaya, verse 63, 

n Vide Parevi Sandesaya and Contemporary Society, by P. B. J. 
Hevawasara, Parts I and II. The Aloysiam Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 176-184 
and No. 3, pp. 352-364. 
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Ahalepola and Molligoda signed in granta/* a Tamil 
script of South India, which has similarities to Brahmi, 
Tamil zmd even Sinhalese scripts. 

Complete Tamil works began to be translated into 
Sinhalese during this period. Unfortunately the culture 
of the Sinhalese had suffered so much by this time that 
none of these translations could attain any high stan¬ 
dard. Among these is a work called Mahd Padaranga 
Jditakaya,^^ which is a Sinhalese version of the Maha- 
bharata disguised in the form of a Jataka story, with 
its hero transformed into a Bodhisattva. The Sinhalese 
translator, a Buddhist monk from Kobbakaduva, a vil¬ 
lage in the present Kandy District, says in the intro¬ 
ductory verse to the poem that he found a story of the 
Bodhisattva written down in Tamil, and that he is 
changing that into Sinhalese verse. According to him 
the Jataka was told by the Buddha himself. We do not 
know the title of the Tamil book, which Kobbakaduva 
had before him, nor are we able to explain the name 
Padaranga. Whatever its immediate source may have 
been, the Mahdpadaranga Jdtdkaya is the longest Sin¬ 
halese poem so far published and in the printed edi¬ 
tion it runs into one thousand five hundred and four¬ 
teen stanzas. The story begins at the tenth verse, after 
a brief introduction. In the Kalinga there lived a sage 
by the name of Pararaja, who through a miraculous 
union with a ferry girl called Pancakera, obtained a son 
who was named Vetaviyakara (Skt. Vyasa). This boy 
grew up to be a sage, and he was able to relate the 
past history of the world going back three kalpas, and 
also to foretell the future for the same length of time. 
The Mahdpadarahga story was related by Vetaviyakara. 
We can now see how the entire narrative, including 

this introduction was later turned into a Jataka by the 

> 

I 

t 

12 Vide Kandyan Convention of 1815. 

13 Ed. D. R. Seneviratna, 1929. 
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Buddhists.^* “ This work was composed at a time 
(1692 A.D.) when, owing to the very great influence 
exerted by the civilisation of South Indian kingdoms 
on Sinhalese political life and culture, many Sinhalese 
book were based on material drawn from Dravidian 
sources 

The following are some of the other translations of 
the period, which may be traced to Indian literature, 
chiefly Tamil: Vetalam katava, Ramayanaya, Valli- 
mata Katava, Pattini Halla, Valalu Katava, Dinatara 
Katava, Sinnamuttu katava, Kancimale, Sulambavati, 
katava, Atulla katava, Havana Hella, Vayanti Male, Vitti 
hata, Hariccandra katava.^® 

The Vetdlavkatdva gives in verse the Vetdlapan- 
caviriisatikd ‘ the twenty five stories of the Goblin *, 
which appears in Sanskrit in the Brhatkatha of Kse- 
mandra and the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. “The 
author, whose name is not known,” says that Vetdlan- 
katdva existed in Tamil and that he was changing it 
into Sinhalese verse. We do not know whether the 
Tamil version was the translation of a Sanskrit work, 
or whether it came from a Prakrit original ” The 
Ramayana mentioned above is one found in Sinhalese 
folk lore, “ which has also come through South India...” 
There are also poetical versions of the story of Rama 
and Havana called Ravanakatava kavi.^® “A Sinhalese 
version of the first two chapters of the Ramayana was 
published by C. Don Bastian in 1886. This translation 
was made from the Tamil Kambaramayana by Don 
Jeronimous Virasekara Abhayagunawardhana in 1841 
and revised by Bastian ”. 2 ® Vallimdtd katdva was 

M Sinhalese Lit. by Godakumbura, p. 179. 

15 Ibid., p. 178. 

18 Vide Introduction to the Eng. Translation of Sidat Sangarava 

by James de Alwis (1852), t 

17 Sannasgala ascribes its authorship to the poet Kirimatiyava, 
Vide Sinhala Sahitya Vamsaya, p, 32. 

1 ® Sinhalese Lit., Godakiimbura. p. 182. 

19 Ibid., p. 181. 

20 Ibid., p. 348. 
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written in 1772 A.D. by Mudaliyar Abhayakon Vijaya- 
sundara of Matara. “ A delightful story found in Tamil 
connected with the six-faced god whose great glory ha^ 
spread in the three worlds, has (thus) been put into 
Sinhalese verse by Mudaliyar Abhayakoon Vijayasun- 
dara ” — colophon to Vallimdtd katdva.^^ “ The Hinatara 
kathava contains the story of King Dintara who has 
won the hand of Suvinita, the pretty daughter of King 
Abitara, by means of his magical powers. His minister 
who possesses similar powers, later falls in love with' 
Suvinita and acts treacherously towards his master. 
Various attempts made by the minister to win Suvinita 
are narrated. At the end Dinatara kills his faithless 
minister and recovers Suvinita.” The story is from a 
Tamil source. The writer ends his work with the 
words.... “ This book the story of which is sweet like 
ambrosia, was in Tamil and I have taken it to be true, 
and related it in the language of the wise (that is Sin¬ 
halese) The Sinnamuttu katdva (ed. 1892), ‘the 
story of Sinnamuttu ’ related in one hundred and 
seventy-nine stanzas by Sabe Vidane (of Matara) was 
composed in the early nineteenth century, from mate¬ 
rials supplied by Mudaliyar Illangakon, received by the 
latter orally from Tamil.^^ Sandasardkathdva and 
Nikinikathdva also may have come from Tamil sources. 
“ The first relates the story of King Sivadasa of Madhura, 
his faithful queen Sandasara and their son Aviranga. 
The Nikini-kathava is a didactic and humorous poem 
which gives the tale of a faithless woman who sent her 
husband in search of nikini seeds so that she might 
enjoy unrestricted pleasure with her lover”** Pattini 
Hdlla and Vay anti Malaya mentioned above and another 
called Pdlahga Hdlla relate incidents connected with 
Pattini. The last of these is a beautiful poem dealing 

21 Matara Sahitya Vamsaya — Weerasuriya, p. 213. 

22 Sinhalese Literature — Godakumbura, p. 287. 

23 Jbid., p, 287. 

24 Ibid., p. 288, 

R 
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with the early incidents of the life of Kannaki and 
Kovalan, and is a work of Tisimhala Kavitalaka of 
Vidagama. “ Vayanti malaya means * garland of 
Vayanti *, the latter name perhaps being the alternative 
for Madevi or Madhavi, the dancing girl at the Cdjian 
court. The poem relates the early part of the story of 
Pattini which deals with the illicit love of her husband, 
Kovalan for the dancing girl”.*® The other two, ‘the 
tale of Pattini * and the ‘ tale of Palahga (another name 
for Kovalan) her husband, narrate the incidents that 
followed the unholy alliance referred to above. The 
two poems overlap to some extent, the former beginning 
with the evil dreams of Pattini and the latter with the 
description of the concert hall of the king of Coja where 
the Madhavi performed. Though they are of South 
Indian origin, local touch is noticeable in them, point¬ 
ing to the hand of a Sinhalese Buddhist.* Hariccandra 
Kathdva referred to above is a poem consisting of 409 
stanzas written in 1723 A.D. by a poet called Dodanvala 
Kivindu (the poet of Dodanvala). Hariccandra is the 
ruler of Ayodhya in Jambudvipa. He and his family 
are extraordinarily truthful and in an endeavour to 
safeguard their truthfulness, become the victims of a 
jealous sage, and suffer many a tribulation. The king 
becomes the servant of a dirty, old cemetry-keeper, 
and his queen and son slave for a Brahmin, when the 
son is bitten by a snake, and dies. The grief stricken 
queen takes the dead body to the cemetry-keeper, who 
at the time, happens to be her own husband. Neither 
party can recognise each other and the keeper refused 
to cremate the body without a fee. The queen runs 
back home to find the money, and is accused of a hein¬ 
ous crime even before she gets home. She is condemned 
to be put to death instantly. But the unexpected 
happens. The gods arrive on the scene, and every thing 

Ibid., p. 282. 

• SimUar compositions exist in Tamil in the Batticaloa district 
of Ceylon. — Editor. 
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ends happily. The poet says that he is putting this story 
which he got from a Tamil work into Sinhalese verse 
for the delectation of the lovers of Sinhala.*® All these 
poems were written probably during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries when learning among the Sin¬ 
halese was at a very low ebb. Even the few learned 
men then were not versed in Sanskrit and Pali as in 
the past, but they seemed to have possessed a fair 
knowledge of Tamil and Tamil authors. That accounts 
for their turning to Tamil in place of the earlier Sanskrit 
and Pali for material for their works. The Sinhalese also 
possess a variety of panegyrics with a strong erotic 
element, which started with Parakumba Sirita (circa 
15th century) and multiplied during the Kandyan 
times (17th and 18 cc.) I presume that these are poems 
written in imitation of a motif borrowed from 
aeoLLusib in praise of Nandivarman III ' of Kanci 
(circa 8th or 9th cc.) and the other Kalamhdkams. 

There is also a collection of thirty-five poems, a 
very large part of which is still in manuscript form, 
called kolmura, woven round a Pandyan king named 
the three eyed Vira Pancjlu, running into about 4,000 
verses written in a variety of metres, the source of 
which has not yet been foimd. It is surmised that they 
are also translations from some Tamil works or oral tra¬ 
ditions brought hither from South India by mendicants 
who came in the wake of Tamil princes and chiefs. Some 
of the shorter poems of the collection are still being 
recited in South Ceylon by a class of priests called 
kapuvds, at certain ceremonies which go by the names 
of gard madu, devol madu, pan madu, etc., performed 
during epidemics, famines, etc., to appease goddess 
Pattini and the like. 

The didactic work referred to in the footnote on p. 5 
namely Lokopakaraya of Ranasgalle Thera, executed in 


M Siohala Sahitya Vamsaya, by P. Sannasgala, pp. 58-61. 
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the year 1799 A.D. ^ contains a number of stanzas 
which can be traced to Valluvar’s We shall 

mention here only such of them as have not yet been 
traced to any other source (except No. 7) and which 
point to direct translations from 

1. h^a rasayata ma vadi 

utum rasayaki suran budine 
itat va^ raseki 

tama daruvan hanu subojun (9) 

«:K)jD/D S69f)(o^^U> LO(S<556fr 

«^^60)65 cSlsrrfreSluj <9ri.LQ. (64) 

2. degurun visin tama 

daruvanta dena nomada dananam 
viyatun saba mada 

inta idiriva silpa denu may 

^^60)^ Loaiijdiirro^ih jssarj^ 

^0uu<^ Qa^tud). 

3. Sanda sanda k^ sandun 

nomanda h^a kal sisila vanu men 
utum maha sisileki 
gatey tama daruvan v^enava 

LChSdsekQuiUj ^6Wi_6i) e^i—jtSearuiii LD/ppeu^ 
0<?=-fr/D(o«Llt_6u ^soruLD 0<jFeS<5o, 

4. Savana pinavana sav 

nadata tutu vana dano levhi 
tama daruvan bolanda 
vadan no asu keneki edano (18) 

(^i^66)60f)^ lUfTf^G^^ eredru^ix) LOcsadr 
LD^3so«#'Q«5=-frd) (S&eiTrr (66) 


( 11 ) 

( 66 ) 


( 10 ) 

(67) 


27 There are different views concerning both the authorship and 
the date of this work. 

28 Vide Appendix to Lokopakaraya, ed. M. H. Peter Silva (still in 
ms. form). 
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5. saptata ma vadi sapatafa ma va^ 
sapateki danuva dakuma sudanan 

i^at va^ sapeki 

nodakima kalekat dudanayan (22) 

■bw^esr^^ @)fre_/B/0j6 ^SsaaruSIA&v; 

c9fW6w/D u(BuuQfreL.ui (460) 

6. yamaku kaja yahapata 

sithi vanuye lova napuru nati 
luhu dana ka}a napura 
sita tabanuye yahapatek nati 

LDjDUu^ fiGsriDsar^ ; j^saiiD^eo^ 

•’SleorCap) mpuu^ (* 08 ) 


7. ekakata vati ekek 

samati anekek anek ekakata 
tada pavana laduvat 

nava gotja rataya muhuda no dive (42) 

(bL-QeoiTunr afreueaeu ; <SL.Q 60 fr$Lh 

jBiToUiriLiih §>L.ir jSeo^^. (496) 


29 Here the first half of the stanza is as it were an inference arriv¬ 
ed at from the second half, which alone conveys the meaning of the 
Kural verse, c.f. also 

lovin ekek eka deyakata vey samata 
venin anik deyakata anikek samata 
nomin sulanga laduvat tada gim sapata 
godin nava diyen ratayada no yanu yuta 

— Subhasitaya, (61) 


and 


Yadasakya natacchakyam — yacchakyam sakyamevatat 
nodake sakatam yati — na.ca naur gacchati sthale 

— Hitopadesa, i, 94. 

‘ One man in this world can excel in one type of work, and another 
in yet another type. Though the wind be fair the ship will not venture 
to sail on land; nor will the chariot run on the sea though the wea¬ 
ther may keep fine.’ 
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8. diya tulehi di mut 

go^a^a pat kimbul diya no labat 
ebavin aran van 
rupnn noma n'asat tanpatto®® 

Qj3(Bu>qsfrQfi^ Qsjdjgvu) (jp^Sso ; q6or66)«6r 

jSiit^sar ^^&aru iSIp. 

9. pin pav kaja satan 

eka tanadi ma balaganne 
yana vahanavala 

hindina vun samaharek usulat i 

Qun’^^fiir(ff(Q)(B esa^fisireir SiGOiL., 


(495) 


(105) 


(37) 


10. saba biruka vu 

n&i atiyahu dat nomanda sonda sip 
rupu abimuvata pat 

dubalayaku ata anagi avi v^i (107) 

QjrrQsrrirCB^eaT QJ65r«6wn'6wrir «9fwso/rp'«^ ? ^QeoirQerear 


c5(0<9t U6U^<S0 ? 

11. sura panaya ka}a 

pavitanata denu mudu ova bas 
diya tula van ekaku 
pulussana vani gini sulak la 


(726) 


(133) 


12. sura sondak no vi 

minis gunativa un viteka vat 
anekaku sura bi, 

vindina duk nudu^uda vareka vat ? (134) 

dSGtfl^fiird^S sfTfjfepsTih ArrLl(p^6u 

iu/5^. (929) 

gsfrcaiggtOTCfiWDU (ouir^^d) as/h^^rrSsarei air^)]iijsfrA 
c_€frarfr«jrQ«fr6« a_«OTL.^6or S^F/rjfoj. (930) 


(929) 


3® Here the first half of the stanza alone conveys the meaning ol 
the Rural verse; the second half is in the nature ol a maxim based 
on the first : ‘ Therefoie the wise do not seek the enemy that has 
taken flight. 
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13. radun sevna dana 

no Jam nuduruva gini tapina men 
sihi nuvaijin yedi 
sap radun men sita hasirev.®' 

^<s<s5friLiairr^ Quir^x 

14. amayuru vadan h&a 

kuriru tada vadan dena dudano 
vilikun pala dama 
no pasi pala budinnan ani vet 

&-6n'6U/r65 

diojf)Sl0uua airtudseij^fi 

15. ra bi no hangava 

saba madata gos unat karaba 
muva visurunu teme ma 
kata karava satata hangava 

&e^^^l&(Sujssr creSru^ 69>6EsSi(B<s 

^fhjQa iS^ih. (928) 

It may be possible to trace a few of these 
stanzas to other sources as No. 7 apparently has been, 
for it is not unusual for a general maxim to be foimd 
in more than one work, but it will be rash for any one 
to suggest that the author of Lokopakdraya did write 
them all either independently of ©/Dsfr or any other 
work or with the assistance of a source or sources other 
than 0 ;Dsrr, That the writer has made use of a num¬ 
ber of sources is not disputed. 

The following are a few more stanzas from Ldko- 
pakdraya which may be traced to other Tamil works 
like jB(reoiq.\uiT^ etc.: 

31 Here too a few explanatory words not found in the Tamil, are 
noticeable, perhaps due to exigencies of metre. This is how its mean¬ 
ing goes : ‘ T^iose who associate themselves with princes will do well 
to conduct themselves with due presence of mind considering the 
latter as cobras, even as one desirous of the warmth of a fire keeps 
oneself neither too close to nor too far away from it.’ 


(164) 

(691) 

(182) 

( 100 ) 

(184) 
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16. masuruvu dana dana 

sudananata pat sata^a vada ve 
karadiya me radu^a 

asuva sata hata ama vana men (24) 

i5I»d^«s@ 8l.^s 5) O^iuujirg Qu00Cla^d)suLb (Seu^ 

L5//Da’<s@ e-.06Sujird<^usuf (Bu0ih — 

0<£FiL;(Lirr<s <s0fu<sL-6i) Q&^ear^ qujd)Qp6i^^ 

QuiuiutrA QafrCpffi^Lb i 5I/D9’«@ —jBSorOcw/fil, 4 

17. dat hi vat kakila 

nek kes suduva gata rali vati 
yet li eti gena 

sit taruna bava no ye minisun (85) 

0<9"/r6b^6rr(f/B^ Cp<sBfr6uasi65r^<# ^«ni_u5)63r(rfnutj 

U&)Slfi6STJQI U^rort-LD UL0<a5fr^ti-®d)Q(5F/6)j5^ 

tSITLD <£ld}8soGuj 

6J-l£> OjB^Ul_0 LDir^ - JBfTeOUmUfT^, 13 

18. bera handa yodunakata 

ase sena handa doles yodanata 
dan dena tuman handa 

ase eka lesa siyal tilovata (79) 

iSu^LJi5l(B <ssi^(ipu'&^ih (SB/r^^Co^/rj (Ss,L.uir ; 

dpifir^'SujCo^frj- (Siuir<!FSsor(Sujrrij' (SiXiluf 
^(S^iSuj (3<s5i10(3ld a^ir€ar(S(n)^ 

0<sBfr®^5rr 0(r6aruu©(^ Oa^freu — rBir6viq.ujirf} 100 

19. kala alpa pininut 

nomanda sura nara sapat pamine 
nuga biju vatin nagi 

tura visal sa mandulu vana meni.^^ (221) 

e_/Da@Lb ^gfesorinCp^rTjX c|jj6oix651jB 
SlIDUu fgli^/Duuj/6 ^rr<SI[hJ dsrDuuuj^ih 
^TGOT^f^l ^/ru5)@jijb ^ddSTjeoisu uL.L_<5<55jrd) 

Qjirssr^fSI^iru (Suir^^^ eS^tb —jBnrsui^ujfrp-, 33 

32 The idea contained in the last line namely ‘ that such lustful 
people will not enter the path ’ of blissfulness is absent in the Sin- 
halese. 

33 Here the thing compared to the banyan-seed, is not some little 
wealth in the hands of a virtuous man as in the Tamil verse, but a 
little virtuous act, and in consequence, the thing compared to the 
large tr6e too, becomes abundance of wealth in blissful abodes. 
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20. aga sita mulata uk 

kana v^iya sudanange ita kam 
dudanan samanga vanu 

e ma mula patan agata budinev (234) 

X(n^^gisaar^j3^ (Saaorecnui Qtuf^c^irsar^i^ 

00^^/D «0LbL|^60r ^eaiSS^^Qfrir ercSr^ih 

LD^jT iSeoireirj' Q^frL.j’q — jBireou^tuir^, 211. 

21. sudananla kaja vada 

pala ne dey yana sakaya no sitav 
neralu palayata adi 

diya ma diya pala samaga gena de (233) 

jBesTfSI S>064J(/5«(g# Q<jFi£/^<i«/r6b jBearrSI 
^^iAiQ<str&)V^ srssrQenedsrL^ir^-^iSsar 
^errtrrr 6uarr(r ^rr(gr 50 ^L_ $Gy>(r0t 

^8suuj/r(fl6u ^trear 1. 

The following are a few specimens of the writer’s 
own translations from Kural: —• 

CHAPTER 42 — “ON LEARNING” 

‘ SiLPA IGENIMA effl-ffiSU 

1. ugata yutu yam deya 

vatot eya hama diriya ma 
yoda ugena ma eyanuva 
divi rakinu vada sade 

<5Bfi)U60)6U a5/i)fDi51 

2. ahka da akuru yana 

me deka uganivu nisi lesa 
minisat bava labuvan 
de nuvana nam e tama 

ctswtGswjtsotu (SeaSsor eSIdjG&lfrs^CBf^ 

««^Osooreoru caircys Qpu51(i«@. 

6 
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3. viyatun hata de asa 

ati bava^a sakayek n5ti 
aviyat danan de nuvana 
de vanak vina vena kima 

<s6dn'^)ja»L.iu Qjtidruojif 0(r6^(B 

Hsdar^fiQa>i—Uj^ awsoir^su^, 

4. kivi hamuva hama vi^a 

somnasa va^a sapa de 
kivi viyova imahat duk 

domnasata karunu ma ve 

• • 

e_Qiuu^ s-cfrerru 

eoSsiyr^Q^ qeooij Q^frfffw. 

5. silpa noma dat sata 

dat sata pasu pasa va^et 
danavat danan abiyasa 
asarana nidana dana men 

e_60>£_uj/rirc]p stiffebeofr^Qunr Cp6u«<s5^^fw <asfb(lDf 
«56O)i_uj(0{r iS5d)aurr ^euj. 

6. kanina pamanata ya^a 

ula diya viidi vatjiyen 
gala ena lesa nuvana da 
iganuma anuva vadi ve 

Q^fnli—Ssar^ msoar^Qaeatiff 
a/D/oSsor^ uyfffof, 

7. divi him ko^a kenek 

sip nomuganiti pudumay 
viyatuna^a sama ra^a gama 
siya ra^a siya gama vani 

jBfri^tTLD Q^irirLDir QawQ(^0Qi6dr 
^ir^^dsasriqiij swsot^ 
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8. ek at baveka yam 

deinumak laba gata hote 
at bav satak pi^a 

sapa laba denu samatL 

L./reirssitp diweSI Qtutr(i^QJ/b 
OaQfismiDiq (Sihllitu qeayL,^^, 

9. vijat tama danumala 

tava danuma ek kara lay 
deneta tama risschi 

santesa vadanu balamin 

^triBear l/^qj mo^asmCB 

mtTQPQiQIff^ 65 /d/d/i 5}^ ^(Tj. 

10. nonasenasula eka ma 

danaya silpaya ve may 
e bavin anek dananata 

dana nama nam noma yedey 

(?4iii}.d> a^eS Qujir(r^€utb(S 

uarusiw LDibeayrD lusaysu. 


CHAPTER VI — ‘ ON A GOOD HOUSEWIFE ♦ 
Yahapat birindakage asirvadaya 

^Ssootjbsold^ 

1. birindaka kerehi viya 

yutu hama gunen liyaka hebiyat 
himi ayanuva ma vaya 

kajoti niyama birinda vanuye 

Lo&or^^a^s LD/r(tOTL^6o>f—uj Q^ireunTL^trear 
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2. birindaka visin lama 

yutu kam kisit p^ara hala hot 
h^a vasana guiia 
e gen pana yanu niyati saka nat 

tuSssTLorril^ uSIAeoirerrds eaUfleveorruSlear euirffiAsoiS 
QiudssTLDiTiL^^ ^/ruS)@)) iSd), 

3. birinda agane nam 

duppat bavek e gehi ati veda 
aya veta agaya nata 

ehi danayak da tibenu bari ve 

SlweoQ^ ^weoQidr tj)irff^uir(^ ^sfrarrO.^ 

C 0 O 6 U 6 U 6 UOT LD/r(6^<9 <S560}L.. 

4. pativata minin hebi 

katata vacjlana manaram dayek 
mulu lova ma sevuva da 

dakinu bari maya diva asin vat 

Ou0;5^<£<s ujfre^srr A^QueirQ^jB 
L-irau QujSfear. 

5. yahanin nageta lama 

himita namadina suran no taka 
kata kiyana'mehevara 

karanu duva ey me rada pava 

Q^tueujB Q^irifirrc^srr 0<s6/r(yj;5/D Q(ijjQfiQ^(ifi€Ufrerr 
QuiuQiuearu QuiLiiq insDffi, 

6. pativata suraka gena 

adara bati pern vada himiyana 
duka sapa soyana landa 
padaparicarika nam ve 

^jbQdsrret^uirp Gusaafl^ ^euidi^ir^fD 
Q<5=^ir^<35/r^^«ff= Cp^fTjTaiSIsun'sfr Qust^, 
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7. landun guna rakinuva 

samat pijiyam atot ekeki 
nonasena palivatata 
sari kalaki rakavalek noma ve 

afruQujusir O^tuiLi 
^60)f0^irs^iij airuCSu 

8 . utum put ruvanak 

lat kata ma dev lovehi manaram 
us tan gani an 

ka haja pilivan ve da e kerum 

QiJ/E>0^ Qu^ji)Qu^€U^ Qu6lkTl^.ff Qu(l^(QSpUL(U 
QtfTQfi (ip6U0, 

9. miginduta sari gaman 

ahitayanabiyasehi kamati sata 
patala guna gosa ati 
labanu yapati sahakariyaka 

uSI«i^jj(ip 66 r 

(Seor^CSuir/D l5(B ;bs»l_. 

10 . lova ama sapayata ma 

va(Ja garu saru nivesa utumi 
e kulu ganvena yasa 

siri mahangu daru sampata ma ve 

Lonijaeo Oujsoru iLSssru^irilS ld/d/d^ 

6ar€6r<9B6u jB 6 OTu>.ssil (Su^. 

' The twin epics of ^eouu^diirirLh and u)SDofl(5uD<s&o 
have already been translated into Sinhalese by Hissalle 
Dhammaratana Thera, and before long ^ 0 <B(gp 36 fr too 
will be available in Sinhalese; and many more will 
follow suit. The Ceylon Ministry of Cultural Affairs is 
taking steps to get suitable Tamil works translated into 
Sinhalese, and vice versa. This venture should not 
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only enrich the languages of the two major races living 
in this Island, but also should help promote better 
understanding between the two peoples as did prevail 
in the not very distant past. 

Acknowledgement: All the verses from Lokopakaraya 
quoted in the essay and the corresponding Tamil 
verses are from Lokopakaraya, ed. Mr. M. H. Peter 
Silva, Lecturer, Dept, of Sinhalese, University of 
Ceylon, Peradeniya. This edition is still in ms. form 
and is available at the University Library, Pera¬ 
deniya. 



L/foA^mfltjLi 


(ip. Qir>rrfQt 

(ssiTGueucdr ^s6f ldSotsS AsobrajorSCSiun’® 

j5L-^^uj aireoih Seo c^{)6S0r06BOT j mir^eSeniui air^eQiurrsCt Qufl>^ 
«9fQj(S6rrfr(5 c^earurrs dsireuih ueo a6COT€Btn’ 

^60>uj sSIl-(Ba sfT^eflerouj jstruf. 4 ^ O^sarfD^i^urreoQsiJj jB/rair 

LO(r&) Lorr^GSIoDUj eSL.(S Lc&jrsfilajxu jsiru^^ ^({^Lb(S(g)6idr« ^qiq^ 
aoLOJ @6 b>/d ^&d. ^uSlsor, ^sStm 

0/B(g«!fiA ^SKTsasrSiLiih mir^sSlqih <^Siu Sl(ij^Qi(!^ih ^(n^ii/Qds 
Ou^ (ifiU).ujeSd}8so. ®LLb QupjDQuir^j u>/dO 00 ^^<s^ 

fiL-LD ^d>6u/rLD/D Suff'eor^. ^sar0d) (ip^lsarfi^ 0 €St^^ mpQ^eir 
fiOijDU (-{jDaSSOOfULJ^ «:9(QJg)l«0 ^ttjAuiT* 

«9fGug)i60)L.uj C)^uj6u<9S(gB^ cSf^^sTOsiufioreuiTaSoj «9ia>tjDjiB^6or. 

/BW6U O^iueSa) if(Butl.LjSutrvSl^eor ldjdjdA 45L_6a>LDs95Tr 
srAeomh uotofi^eSCBd) StuAi3Gjr(^a Sl(30fiirssr, ^66r60>/D<r 
iLfUiQLJtr^y LD0/O6uiD6O)iDfLith e^L.saT cTawTtfwf)^ <^^^/r<S(S^F Q^-djmh 
^/Dsor «9fQjg)ja0 S)w&)j ^eueajfT^ tUfbjDOJiDmfDiLith a_t_.6or 
CTiwrsiwfl cSletrQ}^^^ Q^iutLjil) 0fDsor S^2su srearp 06aii/DS0 ff(5 
Qj^iuiLiLb cS/arsfil/D^ «5(6W68flL.Lb ^pun ^sar^ 

^$6 t, Q^tuiqu) 90 Q<f-uj^d) cSiuQuirsjipi^ Qfidfi^ih ir(BuiL(S0 
pesr&sr ^swjfl«4Lb ^6wfl€i|. ^/b^^ ^ 6wfl«i)€u(SiU, ^srrif^^ 

;B60)L.iqL.g)itJb a)&rr;B^ tU(r<SB60)(55iqi_g))u> eujB^ (ip0(Sujrr9sar mp 
ujir8soru5lui£l(i^p^ Q^iueQw «fr«wr^(S0tL; Qurnu^ 

a^iTiar^ Qs^irweSlu i^pp0€ar 9 ^ijl |«0 cf^/rew 90Qi&ir« 6»ra 
0tiOun-0Ll(p^ ^65r@)/u2«n(r^ ^(T (ipaOT^B^ * croir t>d{r Oasn-awrCg 
,®a/6OT‘ fi_u3/f * CT-6W 08svijS^ih air6^£i(S(Qih. 

6TgWr(ggtOjSJ ^600f?(L|Lb QuirifQy Q6SfrQJ€06f^L,U) USUQfiSDp 

«/r«Rn'^(o©ii>. iS^o j«s0 jB^g^i^eSI ^pQiih 0)L-n5j«oflA uaiKBda 
^W€omLd)f iSI/D^pra 60)SG6lil(Bij LS(f?qLb SL-f^safl^LO «ir«^ 
^(S0Lb. 

u^rr^cfiiuSlsor s&oi6l^il) ffCBuCl. QjB0^60r(0& 

iLir0ujaiL.(S6arj <$lsir^6U6n[ri3w ^fdruirsar £ifi00iuir6tdi 
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OdBfTflRtr® ^aAressrSsanu u)/D«« 6 U/r^ 6 ar, 

LD 0 ^(p^*’ ercoT^ ^iresr (Suir00iu LoSsoreroiu idid^^itsSt. 

eSQ^d)'^{Siunr cff^uiSorOT'^uSIcsrcvr 

^]Dui9cir;^«r^io8s«nuaib ifiiDiBQ^csr 

(&tt)Li. ^iriiiOspjDi, 174'176) 

CTfiJT Si(rGm(B ^Uf.<3iafldi ^6rr/w(5<s/r6Ut4«6fr 6h.^ih Qeua^0^(^ 
ex^uQeUj fSleii@i6nL.uj eairf^senauSlear wir^^Qfjih Qojaujira 
fSlihjQa sfl 0 LiL/, a_i_(? 6 or ^nuGds ld/dul/ ergoruaj)^ 
®OT/Bj(fl(5Bn'6uirf.ffi6fr ^ITfiwr® eaSIsnjr^B^ 

Arr 600160(110. 

Seof), c3(6U6OT LDrr^fiS) 6 roiL(&SlLl®u ijllflsojeoA Air 6 t^C 0 U(ru>: 

«L.(D«60)iru5l6u (yjearQssr (Saireueo^ ufnq.{@6ar ; i5lmmgr uiir^^u^ih 
uirLq.(Q)^. (p«(r 6 U 6 U 6 or urruiujsD)^® (SalLl. ‘‘ Slaj 6 or e_ 6 fr 

6rr^^^ ^(p^rr 90 unua^iih s^dietr^ ereor 6 T 6 W 60 ofl(g) 6 fr. fSl^f@d) 
eaiL-d) 0«/r6rorL.(rsfr, inStfi^^eu^ QuireoQeu sarL.^ 

Q«T 6 obr® uiri^^err. ^eueu/r^ LDtr^sSI eari_ 6 uQ«rr 6 rr^^ 6 i) 
c9l60r^. 

(S)cD 6 quutUfir QaiTOT^^ib Qn®(j) 6 i>ir 

asDfliSiqib LjSDfllSiL]ib air^ 6 Djb@ . 9 ]nf)jSjsirni 0 

^0-60 Qn^^AQioir® (SaircusD^© CT^ifla 

CsirfOib Qaita^l. lOir^oS) di-di) 

flb.t.giiib 9£iL_g||ib 6air6U60/D@ . 9 |etfl^SlLi 

uiri_ 6 B>ii> 6 «Fa 6 B>ALi U 6 irA 6 iL| 6 ir gl 0 i 5 (S^rr 6 ^ (st^eoirQ. 109-110) 

ereaTQi S 6 rrru(pA(r 6 U( 4 A 6 ^ <9a.^^6U(r6u, QpeirearCoLD uirr^sS eari^dj 
0^ir6dfr(S uifiSujQjdr ereoru^ii), c3(^fD(^A (pArreueueor sB:_[f)60}Lo 

^arerrireir ersaru^ui <Sij0ujuu(BS66rpsar. ^^sQot, ® 6 ar^ au/d 
AsnjrttSleu cSieu^ ssru^iu^ @p(Dii> sieor^ Ou/r 0 j 5 ^/r^, 

(pA/r6U6U6ar c5Z60)^a ^ppih ereorCp/D &(i^^sSlL.L.rr6sr. A0^(g)6or; 
8_L-S.6or ^60oflj5^/r6or; Qqi^^^u iSIfl^^Tsar. “^aiefr (pqjQ00 
6ii60)Att9^ Lueanh ajiGu^^u u(riq.(g) 6 rr; LDrriuuQuinu u€o <3h.L.(Bih 
Lorrttj^^frsfr ” CTeor^ e_L-(p 6 or Q<aFiu^irear ; dlflfi^eSlili-ireir. 

c5/(RJ0 @ 6 rr/Rj(pA/rQijtq.A 6 fr iD/r^sflAA/rAu ufl^^ Ai.^<S(n 3 ^. 
“ Qu(r(ip^ (purruSIzD^j f^^eSlear qpuu(B(oQJirLb ” ereor^ OAfreu^A 
(SAirQJ 6 U 6 or LOfr^eSeoiiLiLiii) e_(_ 6 or OA 6 or/Z$) 0 AA 6 U(r(pLD, 

fStdteiifrQi OA/r6069A QAeueu/rLow, LD/r^a5l60)UJ6j5lL!.®L/ iSfl^^rrQear 
CTfior^ Qi0/5^^0J. S^^(r^ S 6 rrny(pAir 6 ui 4 A 6 fr dureSliu 

LoirjB^^AAfrA s-OTeirLb SlTf^A 6rx.^ih SuruAsfr l£)aa i^eoGeii. 
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t-oiojjbjD ^oiacir (^s^^irSsira 
seua|a<B>a Q^^yjiB^ar^iuu 
Quir(y}^mi(ga ai^i 5 p 5 ^irss 6 l 6 ir 
fir(y^^Qio6ir £)ii_Gl6«ry}ir|^ 
orcucoirerrir s_i-6k 
CairojsOcgrjsirm (SuireonSorflR'n’jB 
^nr^fifiip lASDri'ffCfftr&D 

^OR^iuiriu^ Q^ircSiiufiSjS^A 
6V)aiu;biD QiBd^^lenrfiTririu 
smsuiu^^ gudrqa^a 
girai 60 g)i L-CTr ^sir^Ctu 

lOiTjsaSI^OT ifiSnrrqaairdr (^sirmrAatA - SlJD>0) 

creSr^ ^ewj Lorr^oSIgg/rg Q;5(g'»"LD qo) 

(Q)SsaT!D^. Sl^surr^ Ssirfhj(SsT6iJLq.a(Si$Lb ojemdst^d), 

(SatrsueoeSr ^ear^Lb &n.j^ s 5 ) 6 a)i_Qu®LD 6 b e-L-Osor 
O< 3 F 66 r 06 ar, 

U6U c|j,6wr(5«6fr LOfT^fiSluSlesr ^eSrsnu a_6wrj^^ 

(SgfTSijeusor, <5/^^ 6^0 rsirofld) ^iS-Ojesr ldsotiL LOfr/^/, “ <^ud) 

LoaQetr ^^eSIsar .” ersor^ ^GU(^6a>L.uj O^irf^d) upfSA 

0«D(D«v(D^ ^scofljB^rrsoT. eu^p^LDirdso QdSTeaarfp^ 

LDT^eSluSlear LD^^^sSlil.L.T6ar, ^uSedr, ^0(ip«tL 

STQfi^ c^^uiSuj LDfr^sS)(»ujrr r^ojeiiir^ CTgbOT(^LD^ ^bOsf)ujGS)d}&>. 
eremremjfiu L 5 «ror®Lb ^sorqQgfrei^® dsrr^^cji^p^frdr. 

“ LDfT&o ciinrprn'jf T: 3 j>uSlg>jLD LDrrwcfleo)^ «fr8su girswr^ojiL CTeSr^j 
Qj^^irdjeSI 6T^juirf^0(i^p^!r&r. 

(fi«fr 6 W 60 @)Jl_ 60 T U6U «^ 6 l^(B< 956 fr ULpStU LD/T^eS), c 9 f 6 iJ@) 60 )l_UJ 
^€ir€a>LD6a>uj ps6r(^ rSI0p0so(SetTirj ctototis^^ ^nj^anu 

e^6aor^p0sd(S6rrfr ctsot eSIeOTsusorrix). ld/t^sS <SI0tuirdr sreofleor, 
^ 5 J 63 J(!sr 5 «DL_ttJ 06 O)/D 2 ttJ ^0Lb. 06 ro^ 6 rouj <5 (2«/r€JJ6U6afli_Lb 

«6i^q0/5^ti)} ^6arqL6l<®« €aj/r^<s6ii>ffiuSl6ar gfrjsawLDrrg, ** /BLo 

lSl-Ld c5/<aj[f ^djQjfr^ ;5t_««Lon‘L.i_/r(f ” erear pihi5lvSI(i^p0(i^0^d} 
ah-CpLi). 

^uSleor, LD/r^6fiIu5]6of]L_Lb U6U ^6iOT®a6rr ^eorq y,6wr® 
^QpSuj (ogfTQJsueOT, ^S/eu^arjfiTOt-UJ a-OTorBroLfiiu/rsOT. 

» asrrtJlT^^I (^SmpCoUJ «^0LC. «3/60)LD^ <9a.0);S6U STGlfl^ 

^ear^. ueo c|f)6wr®«6fr < 5 / 65 rq tfla® «/r^66IiLi/r«<i Q«fr«wr 
140^^, 90 . jBfrerr ^ifi-Ojeor _90 @>DiDio gcoar® « 9 I^ 6 OT grrjrfiWJr 
LDrr<s5, «^L-6U LodsCSerr ” ereDTU erstmeijafl^ ^sooflqLo 

Quib0ujir^a^ 96U60fr^^ ^@Lb. 

.7 
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ueo c|^«^®<s56rr ^qj^9J)I-iu ^sarsauu Qu^qi qj;e^ 
LDir^eSIf “ «»r2bu «SB»rOT|br@6jjix> ” sreor^ f5iii5)«60>«5iu/r(S «T^ir 
uir^^^d) Quir(r^jB^Qj^ir^ib. «J<^^w^rr6dr, ^0(y)«^6®^ 

vSiQJsar •s^(^Q<F/r6u <^/]9 LO^^^etn^inih ^eudr Quit(^C.u(S^^ 
eSevSsu. iDiba)iLb ^0 ^0(tp<s5Lb sr(yi^uj^LJi5l(^efr. (Ssirojeuear 

LD^6CD{r<s0^ Q(7^6^06O1 er6or.s (aa^eSiqiDjD^Lb Ou0;B^(U(r 
«5(snL_jB^ CT(i^^uj@juifliLi ^0cip«55Lb ®!r«OTi_fru) 

^0(y)«^^«j LDfr^uSluSsir «;5^6^5rL/ toT/D^nuj^^ 

^0(y)«^6O)^« (3<95/r<^6560fll_Lb ^^0}CoUT^l£)j *•'«6rorLDS30fl *5J8s3r 

iij/r<D 0 « atril(S<3s ” creor^ ^ 6 or u>/r<F/D<D fSlearq eSarrEjaa «ri./ 6 l^srr. 

«9|(faoTj (jpaTCDTir ujtrsvrif 6 )?^iB(oj 9 «ir 
(uiftuira «R«iraSI iDAiraQatrOTA (oajsOT0tb 
' ©ireuirunRFf} ^«grjj$lu4ib ^soiiiS/DU uiril^L(0ajir(9 
g)(raS)«nua ai^^(b@ CTfiiriSlsB>y)Li ujjSliuir^ 
snaiLi^ Qm09tb aifiu^ 66U6nT(S)ib 

Quiriu^ir aril^u qcimrSiuiruj (SunrionS) (qp(^(3<F/A, 57*2^;?) 

STSOTu^ ^iTSiyjrL-irih 0(i^(ifi<sih. (pffi/r<^6B6afl4_ti) “asi^LOswjfl 

<Sf85oriufr/D0«s dsnrtl®*’* ereor^ Oa^/r^eQiu 0<^fr/D«6»f)w e«OT«rr 
Uitr^^fD «5f63r60>LJ635)l_, ^0(jP<SB^^6ijr 6T(yj^^«<S5Sjfl6U 

e_6nrOT fSleorq iSau lj6i^ul1l_^t« 55 e_6fr6n'^. ^0GP®^ 

eSI(i^LBIuj ^eoTLi^TsSr (S^s/reneosaflsar Qj 5 (^ 6 a)^ gjjsrrcq LDjfl^ih 
cf^/D/Dw Qu!b0l(§fi^^. ^^63r QLDfTL^a&rr s^saur^^^rrt^ib Qsfreaj 
6U6ar. “Lorr^ffiSI ^susu/r^swefr. erear ©/D/DLo^fTsar” ereSTQi 

e_6OTr(f /g^T^LD. 

CTOT/gojOT sr(i(^uj gisnffQLotri^ &.<on’iri5|^ 
gtsoQOTor^ AojeEl 

CTCTTjggJ 6T65rSfD STlil^lUgl 8-6OTriTI5gI. 93-95) 

«:^u5)@)JLb, (p<S/rSU6U@JSJ)L_tU ^IL/euU/TfiJT ^SS)tD ^0jB^aSl6U&), 
96wC5/d Oij^iLJQinreor; QiSFujiL/fwafreu, u)/D^ai/Dsro^ 

CTSwrOToflu Luro^^Q^ih ^suSju stsotu^ ^uCSuir^ih sSsrrtij^uj^, 
er^Qiir^ CTeora airsi^CpU/rLb: 

^0((p«^6ro^<5 Q.sB/rswr® qjjb^ (»«s5/r<fl«6ar, (?<s5/r6W6u 
sofiLii) (ip^eSleu ^ 0 aj Qe^iu^f “e_ 6 ar ^jBetn^qtb ^/riqti «9/0Lfi6Wjfl 
/&nr<sLC)(5unr6y 8L.6or iSifleurr^ Qli0;5^uJ 0/D^ sw^B^eST/Dsorff’” 
6T6dru(o^. (o(55ir€U€U^^l_UJ QjB(^^d) <^6aJ(f<956lf^6!jr ^lunrLhutptfiu I 

8-.603r(f^^iqL»69r /g/eor/D^. ^^eSIssTy QatrS 
sear fbfifb ^Q^cjfis^^Ssarij i£s^($ih ^s5r QupQ^fleir 
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^ujir^sa>0 ai0j6^<g)6ijr. «5f6Wjf«(g5«0 «*-/D 

G6U«wr®Lb ^soTfD 5>60t(p/d ^CjQutrsn^uj ^jauL0/rii5I/D^. 

“ STfiOT Qup(S(^lfiGaT ^ajir^stj)^^ (Ssusim(Bih, ^eujeseiFI^ 

e_6frfiir^^^ e_/D/D ^sotu^ot)^ ds&rroj^jDsrrs $ ” srsor^ 

(p«»r<fl«2k5r (Sguswo u).^65r. LUfr^sSI stq^^oj 

0®/r/D«6fr Lfl®u Ourr((5^^LD(r« <3f6O>LDj®^0^^2feu« 

“ ^6D)^(pUJ ctsot ^0(y>«ii>(raffi Q®/r£bin'(^ (2® ereOT^ 

^^UL5)(^65r. 

CTjbuiuis C^irp^iA uianr@) 16 iDL. (y>i_iiua6b 

QuirjDMsnL.^ ^irau Giuir0(g3(O)O- <i!luir0i6j£laj^ 

iDtr^^ ©vcuir lASOQ-if Q^ir0(ojscvr 

(eair#l® iAir6Bvn sirilQucsrs Qair®^^ 

n(S)aaib aSarrm^euir n&soeib Quir0ik^iu 

|§l(S)aa(iOT a8sir^(i)@ FFtmQufivrLi (SutradSi. (q/D(<^(7^/A, 95 - 100 ) 

^nBj0(® (SssTGuevsSr OLJ/DC20jf?66r ^iLijAarr® 6ij0j5^iu^Lbj 
^LD ^tusjiir^ ^j<50LD/r^ (5«/r(^®g)/60)L_(L/ s—^eSl60)iu jB/riq.uj 
glib (aurr^p^^isasar, ^sufbar^A ^a/@/5a)L_(u ^sdrQsord^^ti)— 
^«or^ LorpaifT Q^(0<j^Lb— Ljeo^Q^Sfj)^. c^uSleoTj 90 "St—6 ®ldu3^ 
OfidsariLfibCoUir^f ld^/D® ®L.60)LD«8femqLb LD/Dsu/rLod) (pU/r/Df^)® Q®ilj 
IL|L b ^5/6iJ@)J®@ 8_6WrL.fr CT60r^ ^[TITILJ^^ (p6iJ6Wr(5Lb. 

^0Cy^«Lb LDfr^affl (2®fr<fl«6ar LDir^eSliuird) 

^gyuuuLiLli_6a/6ar. ^0CiP«^^/D@ ld^Olditi^ 6W0ii 

credr^ LDtr^eSI sr^jufrj^^d) ^lueuq. (2®frQj6U66r Lony 

QLDfTffi ^js^ir(o(^ ? ^d)2feu; ^0^®U3/r« er(yj^tu^uurreSltlutr 

gfjLD €u/r(u®Q®fr6U60fr® (SsiJ^Lb ®»./5Iiu@)juiS(ig)(3^ ? 

cai^eijLb ^6u3d;. LD/r^a5}u51t_Lb Qeu^uq® Gl«fr6wr® eufrerrrr S)(3fi 
fitrsar sreor^ ®i./D ^dj3ju. ^^fuCoUfr^^rrsar—^0 

(^®Lb ®6dn'L. ^3suu5l6u^fr63r,—“cSlei/eiir 0/D/DLb ^eueurr^ewdr. 0p 
/Dti CT-eorC#^” ctsSt^ ^errir®^ $(hiS^ 6_6wrj fB^rreor. 

«5JQj6iJir^ e_6rorjji5^ jSSsuiiSd), U5fr^s5)«0 cf^^^euira® t^eo 0®/r/D 
a(gi5Lb ®i.0LDd> 6a5)®^6i) Qu/r0j5^i£»fr ? ^0(iP«tl) ldit^sSF 

ii5I@j60)i_iu^. ^Qj(§06SiUiu (^QiQjB0^ 3n.^^6B6sr tumrOuiTfSI 
^’^d) @0iB^^. c5f6W(6560>L_lU S^flsnLD (y)L.dl«6U ^60)^^ 

^65r Qu/D(fl0if«0 &-!fliu^ «^«^0)6ar (2®fr6iJ6U6ar. “Oufr^qeroL.^ 
^/rau Oufr0^6D)(r Qufr0jB^uj^” erear^ ^so>^u (Suirtb^ib 
Q;B0®d> U60>L.^^ «aiQJ6ijr, ^djojerrof Qu/r0^^U)nr6OT ^0(tpa^ 
^6or®@ fidiSuj iD/r^sfiluSIsor s-^sSleroiLiiJ (Suir^p^ ^AifSIeSlil 
ljtsSt, ^0(tp®^6ro^^ ^earesfluih Q«fr6wr® 6 w;b;S Gdsir^ 
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ACtftiOT} LDir^sSliufrw c9f^ijuuuil(_£U6or. iDtr^sSI ^Q^uiSiu c^SsrrCSiLi 
^ear LMU6dru(S^^<»Gl«/r«i^(5 ^®5r Qup(S(Qf^L^ui ^@)jUL5i(g)6or» 
iDfr^G^uS^fior ^d^dfids^stn^iLjWy mir^eS <9fg)iuL5)iu c;|f»%)mqii) LiujGsr 
u(B^^iu 3«ir6U60fidr, u^n-^sSiaafris ^0 Qs^rr^g^Lo <9a./0 

lugfiCiueSIAdso, €U0^^^^<s<ss^. 

LDir^sSsowu q/D««s560of)^^<s Gasireueosor jBL_j®^ iSli-®«Rr 
Qpear^. aL./D«60>{ruSlw dBfrearajewjflu unrC.sa)i—i (SduLQ 

c3#6U6iflL.Lb ^Gor^ih <9h.0LO6i) 

Q<f-sirp^, LnpQ^GST&iy ldt^gSI eu&^^^LDrr&vuSL-Lb 652ku<#" Q<9=-d)Qj 
lUT65r ^003«Lb cSJgyUlSujCoUff^ c5f6D)^U Ou/D LDjD^^ 
LOd56rrnr^6069r ^qjqjit^ ersar^ i3h.jSliu^* 

^6or0(2)6010/, LD/r^65)u36or iLfr<^jb!D «^6ar60)uu L/6uuu(g^0/ii> 
§ttre(xjrL-irih ^0(y)flB^6O)^« (?<aBfr<fl«6of?t_Lb Ou/DpSunr^i, «5faj(6r5«0 
LD0QtDirf^{U/r<55 ^601010 <3h-/|®UJ@)/UUmD6U 6flLl{_0l. 

(ip^a) q/D<i«60ofiUL5)6or(2u/r0/, dSTsSliu <^SiPiu$' uj/r^aSuSeor 
«=^nrjrufr« @0^50/ ^irCSiD ^eo Q<5=fr6u ab./^J ^!rfW0<S0{r. Qu/r(tp0/ 
(SB^^B^^/raeSsor CT(ip0iLb sT6or0j £_i_Q6ary)iT0j ” ersdru^j 
Slsrrfw(o<3sireiju).>s^ ^itQld s_6oor(r^0/ ao-^/ti ^h-p^ ^0fi). ^{r6iOT 
L_/ri2> L//D<s«6ooflui5l6orCpurr^, ^rrCSiD ^eSr^ih «9h.0LD6u, 

<35«n^u (Surr<i>S^ LD/r^sSluSsor ^eirupsinpu L|6uiju(B^0j^6dT0j. 
«:^u5)6dr, Qp6dr0L£) L|(D<a5<3B6O5flijiS65rGunr0i, ^ub 8_603r j«#^iiJfrtt(p6U»r, 
«60)^L/ (SuT«<S5/r65(BQifr ^6uj 5)6Or0tL <9a.jDsS6u2bu. LD/r^6!S)®0 LD0I 
CliDiTf^ ^gjiuu® Gdsfreusosar L/^assoofi^^^Ou/reu pirQfiih LfpS 
aeoofi®® OsuadbrCgLb sraor^/ eS^ihiSi^j Oufrgj/tL! 

d5t-ii)^6a)ju5)d) (Spjp^ 03^6U q/D<s«6oofliJL5)6or(pufr0i 
Ssn'/uCpdBirauLq.asfr ^ii> 2^6W{f<^^6D}iij<s <9h-0LD^, 6ssj)pu (Suirdema 
LDlKSlh <5ri.lff<^ O&=-6ar0({^ppiT^ 06D)/D (SjBjf^^0'»<S/r0/. LDfT^eSIf 
“ GTjdsiufbp Qp(^Sm6n-[rfLJ eroea/uj^^gj/efr q<565 ” jSSsoetniua «5wn‘(SL_ 
^/rii Qj0fB^ti5l0u(p u/rti. <556 D)^<s50 <3isirQ^ <^^p(Sev 

(auir^Lb. ^uSledr ^otCSqiitQ jSjb’Sn'tuw, “ Ou/r(ip0j 

CSurru5l^0. q/Duu®(26ajfrLb ctsot^j Lotr^sSluSluLh ah.iSI a_£_6Dr 
*5/6O)^^0/iy 0<9^6l6ya5)6i)2feu(»tu ” ereSr^ ^irib e_ 60 or(f;B^ 60 )^qii) Sisrrrij 

(5<5Efr€4jq<35OT afi.^u5)0UU0l, /BLD e_600r(f<?<^60)UJU Ou0<S0<d9/D^. 

SfTbtwT L.!rLD LipiS3isoofiLJi5l66rCfiurr^f Lo/r^afi) (o<sB/rQ/6i)69f?6dr 
6T^(pjr ^61)^. effilqeu Si(3$^frdr, ^0(;yi<s^6O)^<i Qsirsi^Q 
Qjpp 6u&^iBpLD{r2suu5lL.u) peir qps^eaafluemuij Lj6uuLK5^^(g)OT. 
«dl6o>^ LD/r^afi) (o«LlL>/|6Ij5^irwr, ** eoauj^j Q^0^Qu)/r® ^oj/rj 
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^LD6rflLfl60)<yu Qj0^^6srs}r^* CTSOT^ ®6rrfBj(5«s5fr 

6uiq.«5rir <$6D)^u(flUfr(a<S6u Qu/r^/B^eu^rrs i^errerr^, 

Qpsor^ii) Lip<x<s60oflui5}6ir(Suir^ih, ld/t^sS) ^QjQecr^dir 
SsuSsu. (5«/r<fl<5B65r ^6JJ6iflL-iJ00;&^ ^(^opsiih Osfrsaurf^^fresr, 
(S^rreuevetff^ear q/D<s«6oof]u6OTU «5f6ij(56or .ssswri-fresr. LDfr^sflttJjreu 
■^6 wl/ljl 1(56 wj 5^ (SojgfeusnaJ j^ero/DSoJ/D^LD^, (p«55frQJ6U6ar ejsSliu (50/5)1 
(flQj2feu6CDiu (3LD^0<*jr6Wjr(? ^0ii)L5I^sor. ^0(tp«^^/D@ ld^Qlditi^ 
usfr^oSluSsOT soaiu^ G);50«"^^/DO 6T6or^ 

^Qj@jLb (SatlCpu OupsjSlsuSsu. (JafraisogyLb ^eor 6BL_5a)Ui«nuj 
C-OJOTEToSdj&u. ^sTr/Bj(S(9B(rQJi4«(6T5Lb «;5fuu/rcu 

<fl6ar0(r, (Sa/ra/eoeor^ L/zDadSfioofluL/a^a dsrrirsmLb ^^(SQjfrih. 
9(3 «L.6CDLDu5l6U ({p&Sr^^(SuiT^, ii)^06OrS»p L£)/D<S0Lb ^UJ6U 
iSfiWfior ^qjgSt sreoT^ e_6?Rirj;B^ ;&Lb Lpearii «=9 /«»ld^ji//D Qp^tLiih. 
«^u2fi^ ^QTT/iijGa/rQJi^aaflifljr L/paasai^L/qa^a afrjr^wTii) x4fi./d 
^ j^aOMTLP^ €»J0;BgJ<fi(50Lb. ♦' 

aaj)^u5)65r (oq/«^60)^<s «0^ ^6rrf^(5air6a/t4«6fr ^ojo/fr^ 

«x.0LD6i) Qa6Dr0(f 6r6OT6u/rLb. c|f>(6a)6u QL//r0f5^a5l6u2su. ejar 

ffrojflw, (»«fr<#)a&ar i:9/@)UL5)aJ da/rajeueor Qaiu^^ 

Ol; 0^ Qaujci) ^6or^. c3ifAi(o<s ^0/5^ u/rfisorjaCSsn'/r® 

CSajfjB^ (©sroa (pailCSti ufrii).iL|Lb Qufr(^^ (puira^I^sar. c9l^0u 
QufTQfi^ Coufra<fl2fejrQ5fL_a at_6roLO iLj6amir^'^(SiLJ 

(Sa/r<^a6ar ^0(jpa^6O)^ij Ou/D^a Qaeir/D i5)6OT6OT(5(r@)jLb, 
(Sarrsusueor Lu/r^sfiluSeor ^iu6o>(r j9&ir;B0i> ^aj(i55«@ tr> 5 )jOLD/r^ 

efflC^aiafr^ ld^^ 60)UJ j9&arj50J €aj0^^iu^fraa ai,/$lu5)0aa6U/ri£). 
LDir^eSI ^iLJ0/D/D^fraa (oafr<#)a6cr aa./6)iLi ai./D6a)/D «5lu(5L/[r(»^@HLb 
v^Qjsor LoeoTLb 

iflir^ojiTiii lixr^fiS) 6aL-(5^u 
(oiDSoflujsir uuirlsisn' iL|/b^ 

Ot5(b1ifl&0 iDtru^gl glrt)ut§lfiO^^ ^rsj(Sairjr 
usni_iU6DU> (offocnau uOTeTfliqsfr aJipre^glib 
ciSip^iuir a.^(S(njstr si51(igu>u) («ail(Sl^ 

^irtp^iuiT <5n'6w(3ff65r 

^0t5gjiiJiT *u;b®06n’ ^SsOTTiuif QjBir^S^tfW 

cu0iB^iiJiT j?aQawr u)60iTafiDa||^«r 6r(tj^tt 

aewTiflCBufi ^8sBriufr^@a airi^fela 6T6wSp 

iflswr^ysou. (jpi_mja«b (qjoi^Qfifl, 67-76) 

GTGsrm u^Qi ^uj-asTT/reu LOir^eSlGsuuuu^fSI^ G&crS&ear ^^su^ira 
^aiw^Simarirf (S»ir^«£W® Su^rfla) uir^«@ <S‘^P 
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ULlL.^fra SiJU^^6s>uj Qujb(S(ir)f ^luirihf «r/D 

/D^fiiTF ^iujii), 6 j6X]6ofr6ir$- LDAaeiffeST ^ujirtJb 

^£ltu erAeoTih Cpd^^js^ ^^ufr^iuiriu jSljb^t LDrr^eSliiSleor ^ujij-Qld 
Q uQ^ii urr^futruj ixt/r^eSIuSear ^(UfT^^jb^ ^^euarsif 

dS(rsSlujLb Stu/D^i2> c^Sfituf^ i3p^ u>^ 

OuDfTi^ 09saTfi^ (pdsrr6>j6U69r 6U0j5^iu^n’a 

c^LD <9hL(iJ]U3^ 0«9"W(S(2}(r j (SmeusosoT urrsaar^ .^iltl/S^eu 
QuiTQfi^ Cu/r<5@6W^rr65 LDL.(Blh <9ri.^^0j. 

GairQJ6o@)iL£) &sm 6 mSiq(Si£t <ssso>^<£0 Ssor^iu^LDturr^euj 
«sfr, LD/r^sfi) ^sor/^liL/sDLDiu/r^Q^sfr ^swwsfr ereir^ 

^GOiLD^ 6h.fD QpiueoGotrih, «^u5)6i5r, unr^eSuSlear a&o^ ^pueoiuiqti 
dur^d) ^jDUGOiUiqih QuireoQoj •^eut^soiL^uj iS(f76urr/D0^ ^(U{r^60>^ 
jqLD ^ 0tqsfrerr€!DLL (p/5fr<s<S, LDfr^eSIdaira 

^rrCfiLD CpU«QJ6D)^iqLb £_ffljorjj5^fr6u, <51«ff-(r«0Brtb 

Quir(i^jBfifT^ (SuirSro^. (SsifroiGossr eiemeamS ^Stu ®0Qj(f«@Lb 
/g&juSeu LDT^aSGcu ^put5luii) QufbfDOJstrirssd aireStu^^d) 
fiSerriwa® astrsi^ifiG^iL, cf^65(9Qj, ^jb^u q/D<s<95$m}f)(jq, £_6oorjjB^ 
ajDUQJflear Qfinr(Boj 0 fra R^srreir^, 



Indian Ivory for Solomon’s 
Throne 


P. JOSEPH 

In Jewish history two contrary influences have 
apparently been ever at work. While their chosen 
leaders, from the patriarchs to the prophets, strove hard 
to keep them as a people apart, with hardly any ties 
with neighbouring nations, — to this is perhaps to be 
traced the later-day ghetto, — others, specially the kings, 
tried to cultivate the closest of relations with contem¬ 
porary states. The latter influence reached its zenith 
und^r the best known of their monarchs, Solomon, who, 
as one writer has quite truly, if a trifle crudely, put it, 
added to his harem the daughters of such rulers as he 
might otherwise have had to fight. He surrounded 
himself with all the pomp and pageantry, characteristic 
of the pagan courts of Thebes, Nineveh and Babylon. 
He seems to have even entertained visions of turning 
the humble Hebrew kingdom into as big and mighty an 
empire as Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia. To that end 
he embarked on an over-ambitious and ultimately ruin¬ 
ous construction programme that included his famous, 
temple, palace, fortresse.'i and walled cities. 

As some of the building materials had to come from 
across the seas, he organised an impressive mercantile 
marine with the best technical aid that could then be 
had, namely, Phoenician. And thus came to be despatch¬ 
ed a celebrated overseas expedition from the Red Sea 
port of Eziongeber, — modern Elath, — on the gulf of 
Akaba to Ophir very probably on the western shores 
of India. Of the merchandise reaching Solomon’s court, 
afcil-wood, monkeys, peacocks and ivory, the last was 
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certainly the most precious. These objects, it is essen¬ 
tial to note, arrived in Judaea with their Indian names. 
An attempt at proving this contention with regard to 
the first three items was made in two previous studies.^ 
The present one concerns itself with ivory. 

That Indian ivory was known to western nations 
from at least the 5th century b.c. can be easily proved 
from the numerous references to the Indian elephant 
and ivory in the works of Greek and Roman classical 
writers.^ Could the record be pushed back, the question 
arises, to king Solomon’s days ? 

The west from very high antiquity made lavish use 
of ivory. Egypt seemingly set the ball rolling. While 
ivory has been found in the remains of even such early 
dynasties as the 2nd, 3rd and 4th,® the inscriptions of 
the later ones bear out the fact that they used it pro¬ 
fusely. The Ethiopians offered it to Sesostris, says 
Diodorus Siculus."* Thothmes III received from Ethiopia 
ivory loaded in ships. That the ancient Egyptians used 
it in decorating even their chariots is shown by the 
specimen preserved in the museum of Florence.® The 
Assyrians too used a good deal of this precious material. 
The scenes on monuments that depict the bringing of 
tribute by subject tribes to the Assyrian monarchs at 
Nineveh are full of representations of objects made of 
ivory. Layard, a pioneer in excavations at Nimrod, has 


1 Joseph, “Algummim" or “ Almtiggim ” o/ the Bible, Tomil 
Culture, VI, 2, pp. 133-138 ; Id., Romance of Two Tamil Words, Tamil 
Culture, VIII, 3, pp, 201-207. 

2 Cf. McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
Id., Ancient India as De^rihed in Classical Literature ; Id., Ancient 
India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian; Vergil, Georgies; 
Horace, Odes ; Ovid, Medicam, Fiac, Fragm. 

3 Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de VOrient, pp 58 60 

76, 92. ’ ’ 

4 Diodorus Sirculus, Bk, I., Ch. 55. 

5 Vigouroux, La Bible, p. 364 ; Wilkinson, A Popular Account of 
the Ancient Egyptians, I, p. 376. 
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brought to light several statues, ornaments, palatial 
decorations and works of art, — all of ivory.® 

That the western nations of yore had common 
knowledge of ivory is certain but whether the Indian 
variety entered their stock is not quite clear at first 
sight. Help has to be sought from the degree of profi¬ 
ciency attained by ancient peoples in the none too easy 
art of elephant-taming. Of all the coimtries of the world 
India has the distinction of having been the first to 
domesticate the elephant Only two countries have been 
associated in the past with the exportation of ivory, 
namely, Ethiopia and India. The Ethiopians, as has 
already been stated, supplied it to Egypt. Now, the 
pertinent question is whether the Ethiopian stock was 
largely made up of the Indian variety. The probabilities 
are all in favour of an Indian supply. Even as late as 
the 6th century a.d. Cosmas adduced the evidence that 
the Ethiopians did not tame the,elephant systematically. 
He says that although “ elephants are quite plentiful in 
Ethiopia,” the Ethiopians “ have not the art of taming ” 
them, “ but when the king happens to wish, to have 
one or two for show, they catch young ones and put 
them under training.”^ This testimony carries great 
weight, since Cosmas tiavelled right through Ethiopia 
even down to the equator and spoke, hence, of what he 
knew very well. In this context, the amount of Indian 
ivory that must have entered into the Ethiopian supply 
to Egypt should, indeed, have been considerable. 

True, ivory formed part of the export trade of the 
East African coastal cities in the time of the Periplus,® 
namely, the beginning of the Christian era. But the 
quantity exported could not have been appreciable. The 

6 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 195 , 358, 362 ; Id., Nineveh 
and its Remains, I, pp. 29, 391 ; II, pp. 205, 420. 

7 McCrindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature 
P. 165. 

BSchoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 22, 23, 24, 26. 

8 
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item appears rather important because it was one of 
the few things exported from the East African ports, 
the others being horns of the rhineceros, tortoise-shell 
and an inferior kind of frankincense. No wonder the 
African ivory supply Was not considerable in those days, 
since the African forests were much thicker and much 
more unhealthy, because of swamps, than the Indian, 
so that elephant-hunting could hardly have been carried 
on there on a large scale. If such were the state of 
affairs in the days of the Periplus, ivory production in 
earlier times could only have been very meagre. 

The Indian variety of ivory was more in demand 
in ancient empires than the Ethiopian for yet another 
reason, namely, its fineness. The closer we go to the 
equator, the better, they say, is the quality of ivory. 
This could not have been the reason for the preference 
of Indian ivory to Ethiopian, since the tropical forests 
of both the countries are bounded by about the same 
latitudes. The superiority of the Indian product was 
apparently due to certain unknown local peculiarities. 
Hence could Ovid say that Indian ivory was capable of 
being worked into delicate designs.® 

At present, no doubt, Indian ivory export has 
shru nk a great deal and the equatorial African product 
is imported^into India not only to augment the local 
supply but specially to satisfy the demand for finer 
quality. This, however, is no indication of what obtained 
in the past. The law of diminishing returns has obviously 
started operating in India with regard to ivory, as also 
other articles, that were once exports but have today 
turned imports, e.g. gold, diamond. 

Etymology confirms the findings from elephant¬ 
taming in the remote past. Ivory was known as db, 
dbu in Egyptian, shen-hahhim (elephants’ teeth or tusks) 


8 Ovid., op. cit., V, 10. 
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in Hebrew, eh, ehu in Coptic, ehuT in Etruscan and T.fatin, 
from which the English ivory comes, and elephas in 
Greek, from which the English elephant is derived. The 
protagonists of a Sanscrit origin for these words have 
traced them to ibha, meaning elephant.^^ In regard to 
elephas, it must be noted, ephas is the word derived 
from ihha, el being a Greek prefix. Sanscrit enthusiasts 
have apparently overlooked the fact that the elephant 
was unknown to the Aryans until they came to India. 
They might have known ivory when they sojourned in 
Assyria and might have got the name ihha itself from 
the Assyrians. In case, however, they did not get it in 
Assyria, they surely did so in India, where they made 
their first acquaintance with the elephant. A priori, 
therefore, the word ihha was a late acquisition by 
Sanscrit. 

The Rig Vedic Aryans knew the elephant by several 
names. The hymns have haytinah, varana, rp/rigah, 
apasah, srynya and ihha. Hastinah means that which 
has a hasta (hand or trimk). Varana comes from varu 
(oppose, hinder). Mrigah is a hunted animal, from mrig 
(to hiuit). Apasah is a stately beast, from apsos 
(beauty). Srynya is a goaded animal, from srni (goad). 
All these words have in Sanscrit at least meanings, 
though secondary, but ihha has no proper etymological 
explanation at all. The derivation suggested, namely, 
i (an exclamation of surprise, wonder) + hhan (to say, 
speak) is not very convincing. The descriptive meanings 
of the words other than ihha suggest an animal with 
which the Aryans were not quite familiar. But the 
peculiar explanation of ihha confirms the utter strange¬ 
ness of the creature that was given the name to those 
that gave it. The derivation, hence, of ihha has obviously 
to be looked for in a Dravidian tongue. 


10 Cf. Yule-Burnell, Hobson-^obson, s. v. elephant. 

11 Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, I, p. 238, 
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Although iham in Tamil denotes the elephant, it 
does not seem in that form to be indigenous ; it has 
apparently crept into the language after the Aryans 
came into the country. Yane or ane is the word com¬ 
monly current. But iham can easily be derived from 
avu which itself comes from a, a generic tenh for big 
annals. The word a is almost as old as man. Apart 
from the fact that it is monosyllabic, it denotes an emo¬ 
tional sound. Bdth these characteristics stam^ the word 
as pertaining to the earliest stage in language-formation. 
Exclamation of wonder or surprise is expressed by the 
sound a or a a (a common doubling devic<0. The latter 
soon becomes ava, the euphonic v bridging the none too 
easily negotiable gulf between two vowel#.' The largest 
animal early man hunted was the mammotli, an ancestor 
of the elephant, and when he first laid his eyes on it, 
he naturally exclaimed a in wonder or surprise at the 
huge size of the creature. That emotional sound has 
ever since stood for the big beast par excellence. The 
development of this word could be indicated thus : a, 
a a, ava, avu^ ane. While ane is the usual word in modern 
parlance, avu should have been in vogue at the time 
of the Aryan entry into India. Incidentally, the deriva¬ 
tion suggested in Sanscrit for ihha, it is interesting to 
note, does refer to an exclamation of surprise or wonder. 
The emotional sound, though, is supposed to be i, the 
natural noise emitted, while being surprised or awe¬ 
struck, is mostly a or o, sometimes ai or e but never i. 
The Aryans, it would appear, had known the way avu 
arose but, while coining their own derivative, ihha, had 
failed to realise that i could hardly designate surprise or 
wonder, obviously because the word was foreign to 
them.'* 

Etymology clarifies the issue of the derivation of 
the words for elephant and ivory in the western lan¬ 
guages from an Indian, particularly Dravidian, root. 

u This derivation might be inadmissible to most scholars — Ed, 
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This would show that ivory was exported from India 
to the west, for there is no sufficient reason for borrow¬ 
ing a word from a foreign land without taking the object 
itself for which the word stood. 

Impressive as it is, all the foregoing evidence does 
not prove conclusively that the Jews received Indian 
ivory through Solomon’s expedition; for they would 
have called, one would expect, any kind of ivory, even 
if it were got outside India, by a word originally derived 
> from an Indian word. Nevertheless, the expression used 
Ijy the sacred writer seems to put us at ease on that 
^ore. Of all places, where ^vory is mentioned in the 
the product is given the name of shen-hdbbirri,^^ 
m&ning elephants’ teeth ^tusks) ohly in connection 
with the Ophir expeditioni In all other passages it is 
referred to as shen (teeth) or qarnot-shen (horns of 
teeth).^^ Why the distinctive designation when speaking 
of the ivory brought in by Solomon’s men ? If it is just 
a coincidence, it is, indeed, a remarkable one. The sacred 
writer, it rather looks, wanted to differentiate between 
the ivory taken by the particular maritime expedition 
under reference and the previous imports. The same 
writer, it further seems, wished to pointedly signify that 
the ivory fetched by Solomon’s mariners was got at a 
place not only other than those that supplied it till then, 
but also where it was-known by a name from which 
the Hebrew habbim was derived. 

A consideration that strengthens this suggestion is 
that in the same chapters of the Book of Kings and that 
of Chronicles,^® that refer to the Ophir expedition, the 
same writer while mentioning the use to which Solomon 
put the great quantity of ivory received by him, namely, 
the building of a throne, employs the usual words, but 

13 ni, Ktngs, X, 22 ; Par., IX, 21. 

14 Ps., XLIV, 9 ; XLV, 8 ; Cant., V, 14 ; VII, 5 ; III Kings, X, 18 , 
Amos, III, 15; VI, 4: Ezechiel, XXVII, 6, 15. 

15 III Kings, X, 18; Par., DC. 17. 
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not shen-hahhirtif to designate the product. This seems 
quite the natural thing to do, because the vast stock of 
ivory at Solomon^s disposal was made up of not merely 
that directly obtained from India but also that from other 
places, say, Egypt and Tyre, which latter supplies, no 
doubt, included the Indian variety, —a fact of which 
the sacred writer was unaware. Incidentally, some 
scholarshave suggested a change in the reading of the 
relevant passage, because shen~hahhim occurs only in 
this single instance. They have tried to substitute shen- 
hohnim, shen standing for teeth (ivory) and hohnim 
meaning ebony. But this change is quite arbitrary in 
view of the persistent traditional translation of shen- 
hahhim as elephants* teeth, carried by the Greek and 
Latin versions of the Bible, i.e. the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate. 

Dravidian India, it is clear, enjoyed a very hoary 
and consistent tradition of ivory export, stretching right 
back to almost the dawn of dynastic Egypt. That trade 
flourished as a virtual monopoly until a few centuries 
ago, when ivory from equatorial Africa made its appear¬ 
ance on the international market and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in driving the Indian product out of the scene. 
Against this impressive backdrop one can view in proper 
perspective Jewish indebtedness to the Dravidians for 
not merely their ivory imports but even its very name. 

While from the foregoing discussion as well as the 
two earlier studies the probability of Jewish commerce 
with the Dravidian country in the heyday of Hebrew 
kingship could be easily argued, archaeology alone can 
place the conclusion on anything like a firm footing. 
The literary tradition of the Tamils and relevant notices 
of classical writers have been admirably confirmed by 
the Arikkamedu excavations, which have carried the 
archaeological record of South India to the years just 

l« Rodiger, Thesaurus Linguae Hebreae, p. 1454, et addenda, p. 115. 
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before and after the beginning of the Christian era. A 
little earlier are placed by conservative opinion the 
enigmatic dolmen builders. Going well further back 
we meet the Lothal Harappans, almost contemporaneous 
vnth Solomon. The settlements at Lothal and other 
places in Kathiawar-Gujerat upto the river Tapti are 
supposed to indicate the southward migration of the 
Harappa people after the Aryan conquest of Sind. 
Scholars ascribe a date of 1500-1400 b.c. to the Aryan 
inroad into India. Time must be allowed for the flood 
of invasion to swell and sweep down from the Pimjab 
to Sind as well as for such of the vanquished as escaped 
destruction to get away and found new sites almost 
500 miles off. The date, therefore, for* Lothal would be, 
say, 1200 b.c., and the culture must have more than got 
over its teething troubles in the new locale by Solomon’s 
time, viz., the 10th cen. b.c. An alternative view regard¬ 
ing Lothal is that it coexisted with Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. In that case there is no earthly reason why 
it should not have continued to exist upto the 10th cen. 
B.c. and even after. The Aryan blight, which initially 
found a drang naxih osten from the Punjab extremely 
inviting, did not turn its attention to the south until 
sometime before the start of the Christian era; and 
when it actually did, it had lost much of its original 
virulence. 

Most interesting was the discovery at Lothal of a 
well laid out, brick-built dockyard, complete with water- 
locks, spill-ways and loading platform. This is, indeed, 
incontrovertible evidence of the maritime activities of 
the Harappa folk, — a point repeatedly emphasised by 
Rev, Fr. H. Heras, S.J. long before Lothal was even 
thought of as a profitable venture by the Archaeological 
Department. Another important point, — also previous¬ 
ly stressed by Fr. Heras and clearly confirmed by recent 
excavations, — is the coastal orientation of the Indus 
civilisation. How far below the Tapti it had spread 
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further field-work alone will decide. But that it extend¬ 
ed well south into peninsular India, not only along the 
western shores but even right inland, seems more than 
a mere surmise ; in this context the hitherto inexplicable 
stone industry of Raichur, with Harappan affinities, 
perhaps falls into place. In any case, with the question 
of the sea-faring nature of the Harappan way of life 
satisfactorily settled, the port of call of Solomon’s sailors, 
— one may expect, — will yet be unearthed and the 
Biblical testimony to ancient Dravidian sea-borne trade 
adequately attested. 



More about Adverbs aad 
Adjectives in Tamil 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

1 . The question of the “ parts of speech ” (word 
classes) belongs undoubtedly in any language 'to the 
most fundamental problems of its grammar. In Tamil, 
the existence of NOUNS and VERBS as separate classes 
of words is a matter accepted by all investigators of 
Dravidian structure. If we, however, analyse any Tamil 
material minutely enough to get at the ultimate, funda¬ 
mental roots of the words, we find that even here the 
problem is not so simple. This is, however, no very 
special feature of Tamil or Dravidian. In most lan¬ 
guages there are roots which may be denominated 
“ noun and verb roots ”. 

Before discussing this question further it seems to 
be pertinent to say a few words concerning the terms, 
roots and stems in Tamil. 

2. ROOT MORPHEMES in Tamil are those 
smallest grammatically pertinent units which regularly 
occupy the first position in the structure of words, which 
usually have themain stress, are statistically much more 
frequent than non-root morphemes and are usually the 
principal carriers of meaning, e.g. dl ^err s. man, man 
of power, person etc., v. to use, handle, govern, reign; 
i Fp s. fly, bee, beetle ; vit eSii v. to let, leave, separate 
etc. ; per- Quj- adj. big, great. 

3. STEMS (or BASES) are roots plus any other 
non-root morphemes. Sometimes, roots are identical 
with stems, e.g. dl c^dr, in*.. Usually they are formed 
from roots by DERIVATIONAL morphemes, e.g. verb 

9 
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root vit-plus deriv. morph.-w > verb stem vitu aS®. 
The same root plus another derivational morpheme, 
-ar, forms the stem vipar s. fissure, cleft. The 

root mar- plus the derivational morpheme -a- forms the 
stem mara- iDfr- s. tree. 

It seems that there are at least two layers of deri¬ 
vational suffixes, or, more precisely, two structural 
strata of derivation by suffixation, since most of the 
derivational suffixes form stems out of roots and out 
of stems already formed. The derivational suffix -ai 
may be quoted as example. It forms stems from 
primary roots, e.g. vd]- plus -ai > vdlai ojireoiifi s. plan¬ 
tain tree, mal- plus -ai > malai iLSDifi s. rain ; at the 
same time, however, from stems already formed which 
are employed in paradigms, e.g. ikul ^(^sfr s. female 
companion plus -ai > ikulai s. id. 

Another definition of stems in Tamil may be as 
follows: stems (or bases) are forms which may be em¬ 
ployed in paradigms. They are free (e.g. pen, vdlai) 
as well as bound (e.g. mara-)} 

4. Let us return to the question of verb roots 

versus noun roots. It seems, as already indicated, that 

we have to distinguish between VERB ROOTS, NOUN 

ROOTS and NOUN AND VERB ROOTS, e.g. dl 

s. man, warrior etc., v. to rule, control etc., ndt- 

s. room, space, country, district etc., v. to seek, examine, 

> 

1 It is perhaps rot out of place to mention the fact that in the 
process of derivation infixes are employed as well as suffixes (cf. 
the nasal infix forming a variant Of root morphemes, e.g. roots af~ 
^iL V. approach, be near: ant- approach, s. nearness, 

stems atu afifu anf-ai €tc.; or- 

stem oru 90 onr- stem onru gtdfjpi Apart from 

affixation, other .morphological processes play part in the derivation, 

e.g. internal change (cf. wm t£ar, ' min .pat-u uQ: 

pdt-U uirQ vit-U «9® vi}-u eSQ > and zero-modification. 

pif-i V. hold, clutch : n. hold, clutch : n. she-elephant). It seems 
that most, if not all, primary roots in Tamil are mono-syllabic roots 
of the patterns V or V, VC or VC, most often, however, CVC or CVC. 
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measure, reach, be measured. It looks as if roots of 
this type were more numerous than any other roots 
and may be that they indicate a more original and 
ancient state of affairs than the other roots. Instances 
of pronounced NOUN ROOTS may be also quoted, e.g. 
i7 aid; s. place, vin eSeom s. sky, ni $ p. pron. thou, 
as well as of pronounced VERB ROOTS, e.g, pd (pu/r 
V. to go, t6y (S^iriu v. to reach, touch. This verbal or 
nominal character is then transferred to the stems, or 
else it is during the process of derivation that the roots 
acquire the character of either NOUN STEMS or VERB 
STEMS. 

5. NOUN STEMS may be divided into SUBSTAN¬ 
TIVES (numerals in Dravidian are substantives Carry¬ 
ing a specific meaning) and PRONOUNS. They belong 
to one and the same set of PARADIGM, characterized 
by a set of inflexional suffixes. 

6 . The term “ stems ” may be of course used also 
in somewhat different sense—^ior roots (and stems) plus 
INFLEXIONAL suffixes. These stems may be rather 
designated as INFLEXIONAL STEMS. Examples: 
oblique stems of some substantives as ndffu jS'itlQ 

ndfu mara-Uu mara-m ldjld , 

present, future and past stems of verbs, oblique stems 
of pronouns formed by internal change of the roots etc.* 
These inflexional stems are often bound as the temporal 
stems of verbs,) however, they may also be free (cf. 
erj CT«ir of ydn lurreSr pron. I, ndffu /btiI© of ndtu /Bfr® 
s. country). 

7. Let us now try to carry out the segmentation of 
some concrete data. We shall .obtain four structural 

2 It is possible, that the ending -m — ih with substantives of the 
type CVCV-m like waram s, tree should be regarded as an 

inflexional suffix, analogical to any other case-ending, i.e. as the 
nominative case ending; maram would thus be analysed as root mar- 
-f. derivational stem forming -a- plus nominative stem forming «m 
(cf. K. Tu. mara, Te, mrd-nu, Pa. mar). 
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strata : 1. the basic strata of primary roots, 2. s.ne strata 
of stems, derived from roots by derivational suffixes 
eymployed in at least two layers, 3. the strata of infle¬ 
xional stems, 4. the uppermost strata of inflected words.^ 

An example (Akam 8.10) of segmentation : 

pat-u kat-u-n kal-i-rr-in varu-it-a-n col-i-y-a 

u(5 Qa^ireSoj 

“ to remove the suffering of the big fierce elephant- 
male Here, pat-, kai-, kal-, var- and col- are funda¬ 
mental, primary roots ; -it- in papu and kafurij -i- and 
-u- in kalirriu and varuttan and -i- in coliya are forma¬ 
tive derivational suffixes (some of them probably based 
purely on phonological patterns and rulbs) ; -rr- in 
kalirrin ic a derivatiqpal suffix (-ru- ^ ^ which has 
been submitted to a morphophonemic process In the 
formation of the oblique stem, -it- in varuttan is 

another derivational suffix phonologically changed (cf. 
-r?t- in varuntu ) ; -a- ^ in varuttan 

is another derivational suffix ; -n- nij in katun may be 
the result of a phonological process of inserting homo¬ 
genous nasal between the stem in -it and the following 
word beginning with a plosive and being the head of 
the attribute in an At-H construction (or it may be part 
of the inflexional suffix -um in its allomorphic form 
before k-) ; in- Sear in kalirrin and -a- ^ in coliya are 
inflexional suffixes ; also probably the -m- iL in varut- 
tam > varuttan before coliya, a nominative-stem form¬ 
ing inflexional suffix; -y- in coliya is a hiatus-filler ; 
whereas pat-, kat-, kal.-, var-, and col- uil., *u-, «6fr,- 
Qjj-, are roots, patu, katu, ka\irt-, varutta- 

and coli u©, <*©, aerfi/D/D-} Qa^ireSI- are stems. 

8 . After this digression concerning segmentation 
and analysis into roots and stems, let us now return to 

. 3 The first structural strata may be called that of (primary) 
roots, the second that of bases (derived stems), the third that of 
stems (inflexional stems), to avoid termii^bgical difficulties. 
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our original problem of the existence of adverbs and 
adjectives as separate classes of words in Tamil. 

In an article in Tamil Culture (VIII. 1, 1959) I 
tried to show that we have to distinguish between 
adverbs and adverbials (e.g. ini , infcu vs. 

ndlaikku, j 5 frasir«@, inta mdtiri , anta 

valiye eufJ^Quj) just as between adjectives and 

adject^vals (e.g. peru ciru vs. ciranta in 

ciranta kavinar ^idjb^ , pon Qua sir in 

ponuakaram Quir6drfiOT6BirLb ). I also tried to show that 
according to my view, we have to set up a separate part 
of speech, ADVERBS, in Tamil, as far as the semantic 
criterion (of the lexical meaning), is concerned. This 
criterion alone is, of course highly inadequate and may 
be rmsleading. It is true that most adverbs quoted by 
me (as inku cmku <3i}W0, enku ini 

nani jbsof], cannot be further analysed into minimum 
free forms ; they can be, however, analysed into mor¬ 
phemes, e.g. inku, anku, enku may be perhaps segmented 
into preclitic deictic and interrogative vowels i- 
a- and e- «,»- plus dative morpheme -ku nasalized 
by the infix -n -fw. ^ 

As far as the formal criterion is concerned, it is 
hardly possible to find, in Tamil, any primary adverb 
roots (if we adopt the division between roots and stems 
— i.e. bases). Most of the “adverbs” may be analysed 
into root-morphemes plus formative derivational suffix¬ 
es, e.g.. nan-i, i-n-i, i-nn-um, pir-a-ku. Thus it seems 
that in Tamil adverbs exist as stems, i.e. primary roots 


* This infixation of a nasal is current with many formative deri¬ 
vational morphemes, cf. -n-t-u > -ntu in var-u-ntu 
m-p.u ~mpu in tir.u-mpu As far as the type ankU ~ 

dhku concerned, it must be admitted that the segmentation into 
a-n-ku uncertain. The formative morpheme -yik- is very frequent, 
and the form ankai there suggests the possibility of another 

segmentation, viz. a-nk-ai, a^nk-U. 
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plus derivational or inflexional morphemes. As far as 
the grammatical criterion is further concerned, adverb- 
stems cannot be joined by any inflexional morphemes 
(as case-endings or personal suffixes) like nouns and 
verbs. Syntactically, adverb-stems cannot be subjects 
or direct objects etc. Their behaviour in morphology and 
syntax proves thus that ADVERB-STEMS are a special 
class of words in Tamil. 

9. The conception that Dravidian adjectives and 
substantives are one identical class of words seems to 
be, at least to me, basically incorrect. Neither histori¬ 
cally nor from the point of synchronic descriptive 
linguistics, ADJECTIVES may be qualified as substan- 
Uves in Tamil. Tamil adjectives are not even nouns. 
'Whereas at all levels of the Tamil speech, synchronically 
as well as diachronically, from the earliest documents 
of the language to this day, NOUNS (peyar Gutuj) 
i.e. substantives and personal pronouns, are inflected for 
CASE, the adjectives {uriccol ) are not and 

cannot be inflected for case./^During the analysis of 
words into primary root morphemes and derivational 
suffixes it is possible to discover a number of primary 
ROOTS, which may become substantives only with the 
help of derivational morphemes generally on the second, 
outer layer (cf. per-u-mai OuQ^eoiiD s. greatness), and 
which, on the other hand, behave in the syntax of the 
languages as qualifiers in their very root-forms or in the 
forms cf the stems (cf. ndl to/tnil >• ncLTra/miX 
good Tamil, per-u ndl > perundl, Ou 0 'Bfr 6 fr, great day, 
festival, cil ~ cir il > cirril, small’house, hut). 

The ADJECTIVE ROOTS (per-, ndl-, cil-, etc.) and 
stems (peru Ou 0 , ciru cannot be under any con¬ 
dition combined with case-endings, like substantives or 
personal pronouns. The conception that the adjectives 
as cir-u per-u Qu^ etc. are “ derived ” from 

abstract nouns as cirumai perumai OLj 0 fij)LD 

etc. is utterly false and contrary to general trends in the 
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development of language as well as/lo all our informa¬ 
tion about the structure of Tamil. As far as the formal 
criterion is concerned, the adjectives stand between 
nouns and verbs, and adjective ROOTS may be defined 
as morphemes which sometimes in their root form, more 
often after taking derivational suffixes or after internal 
change of their root vowels are syntactically in attribu¬ 
tive construction with a noun which they precede and 
qualify. 

10 . The criterion of lexical meaning to establish 

adjectives as a separate class of words is of course not 
very reliable. In spite of this one may say, even if 
somewhat vaguely, that adjective roots convey mostly 
the meaning of a (one) principal quality, e.g., small, 
great, red, good, new. As far as the morphological 
characteristic is concerned, it is best to express it nega¬ 
tively and define adjectives as “ words which cannot be 
inflected for case”, but may be, nevertheless, inflected 
for person, number and gender by means of suffixes of 
pronominal origin, cf. nallem /bASsuld : nallor jb^Qeoir^ : 
nallavan /jeueuajeor ; nallaval Thus it is 

clear that they cannot be regarded as nouns. 

As far as their syntactic function is concerned, they 
are found, as already stated, in attributive construction, 
preceding the noun which they qualify, and not agreeing 
with that noun in gender or number.® 

11. Concluding I shall try to suggest a classification 
of roots and stems which, according to my conviction, 
is acceptable for Tamil on the synchronic as well as on 
the diachronic plane. 


5.It is this feature of adjectives—the possibility to inflect them 
with the help of pronominal suffixes—which makes them similar, 
formally, to verbs ; they cannot of course be regarded as verbs since 
they cannot be inflected for tense and gender (genus verbi). 

6 Cf: M. B. Emeneau, Kolami, p. 31, 
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ROOTS : 1. Noun roots : a. Substantives, e.g. pen Oucwr 

woman, pon Qurrsor gold, il 
place, ai- gg in ai-nt-u 
five, kal stone, 

pal ud) tooth, d c9j, 
ox, cow, mar- Lojf - in mar- 
a-m LOfTLo tree; 

2. Adjective roots, e.g. per- Oud big, great, 

put- new, ciZ- <fl6u 

small, little, fcar- «!f 
black 

3. Verb roots, e.g. p6 (Surr go, par tin-ij see, 

ir- sit, be; 

4. Noun and verb roots, e.g. dl ^sfr n. man, 

warrior etc. ; v. to reign, 
govern etc. ; kan ~ kdn 
n. eye, v. see; 
fcol ~ kdl Q<55fr6fr ~ (Jasfrerr 
to size, grasp, take, n. tak¬ 
ing, opinion, tenet etc.® 

^ Many of the adjective root morphemes are found in two or 
more phonologically conditioned allomorphs, e.g. pgT*- ~ per^ 

great, kdv~ black, dj-- ^ cf/'- ~ chi- cirr- 

This phonological conditioning is rooted in the syntactic 
position of adjective roots as qualifiers preceding the nouns they 
qualify, as the final consonant of adjective roots is combined with 
the initial consonant or vowel of the qualified noun and phonological 
rules (e.g. of nal t- of tamil > narramil, per-u 
inpam > perinpam etc.) of assimilation, compensatory length¬ 
ening etc. operate. 

« Such cases as k&TJ, be considered either as two 

allomorphs of a single laasis morpheme (Jean), or we may take one 
of the allomorphs as the roof morpheme and the other as a derived 
stem, e.g. lean be a derived Verb from the root Jean by internal 
change ^ > * q. or by replacive length a) . There is a number 

of such roots, e.g. Jelk The ultimate decision how to des¬ 

cribe and explain such cases will rest upon the analysis and descrip- 

tion of the whole system of morphology as well as upon the results 
of historic investigation. 
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5. Clitis : (a) proclitics, as i- in inru, 

a- sSf- in anku, , avan, 

c5J6U6or, appati ^uuiq., e- ^ 
in enta, eppatierji^f eruuu\.; 

(h) encliltics, as the interrog and 
emph. vowels -d ^ , -c €j 
d- §>, and the conjunctive 
-um ® e_Lb. 

STEMS (or, if we want, bases, i.e. root morphemes plus 
derivational morphemes) : 

1. Noun stems : (a) Substantives, e.g. pen Ousihr 

woman, pon QuireSr gold, 
makan ldssot son, maram 
LD/rii) tree, munru Qpeor^ 
three, ainfu five; 

(b) Pronouns, e.g. ndn /Bfreor I, 
m jg thou, nlr “ $$■ you, 
auan that man, he; 


8 Clitics in Tamil may be defined as morphemes unrelated to 
any independent words, never occurring in isolation, intermediate 
between words and affixes, semifree and semibound at the same 
time : e.g. the deictic vowels and the enclitics and -um. 

10 Should makan iMsar be segmented as mok -an or as 
mak-a-n or as maka-n ? I would rather prefer the segmentation in 
mak-an • mafc— is the root and the stem ; cf. the pi. mak-kdl, 
such items as K. rnag-am mak-kal, T. mag-an-du etc. maram 
should perhaps be segmented as maf-o-m; mar- ‘ being the root, 
mar-a— the stem and -m the nominative-case ending (an inflexional 
suffix). 

11 nzr should be obviously segmented as -r, avan a-V-afl 

or av-an (of. av-ai^- in uir ^ formative derivational suffix, or 

is the pronominal root ui inflected for number and is then to be 
regarded as an inflexional morpheme of the plural ? The second 
alternative seems the better one, cf. the plural suffix in mak-ol-iT • 

in Yil-r i® ®ii allomorph of pi. suffix -if since, historically, fiiT > 
nl-y-^r iu3ir. Should in avan regarded as a derivational 
sufroc, forming a demonstrative pronoun form the deictic proclitic a., 
or is If an inflexional morpheme of number and gender ? 

10 
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2. Adjective stems, as peru Qu 0 , citu Sqi, 

putu ; 

3. Verb stems, as p6 (Sun-, par uiro-, vitu 

sffl® , iru J) 0 ; 

4. Noun and verb stems, e.g, payil uuSla) 

n. practice, exercise ; v, to 
practice ; tirai n. wave, 
wrinkle ; v. to roll, wrinkle ; 
talai . n. leaf, foliage, 
v. to sprout, thrive etc. ; 

5. Adverbs, e.g. ini now, anku 

there, perhaps particles, de¬ 
rived from noun roots (?) 

As far as the INFLEXIONAL SUFFIXES in Tamil 
are concerned, we have to distinguish between two sets 
of suffixes of inflexion: those, constituting the NOUN¬ 
PARADIGM (substantives and pronouns) and those, 
constituting the VERB-PARADIGM. Adjectives and 
adverbs have no paradigm of their own. As already 
stated, the adjective stems are combined with the 
suffixes of verb-paradigm, which are of pronominal 
origin. 



Dravidian Words in Sanskrit' 


V. I. SUBRAMONIAM 

0.0. The realization that Sanskrit has borrowed from 
indigenous languages of India, like Dravidian and 
Munda, dawned on Indo-European Scholars very late. 
This late realization is due to an assumption usually but 
not always made, only implicitly and seldom argued or 
supported by evidence, that the Sanskrit invaders of 
North West India were people of high or better culture, 
who found in India only culturally feeble barbarians 
and consequently the borrowing that patently took place 
was from Sanskrit and not vice versa. The spectacular 
archaeological discoveries of the Indus Valley which 
have totally disproved the assumption, were not avail¬ 
able to them. Paul Tedesco, for example, inspite of his 
excellent work in Middle Indo-Aryan had also operated 
on the above stated assumption (Archaeological Orien- 
talia in memorium to Ernst Herzfeld). This invariably 
led them to find Indo-European etymologies for the 
greatest possible portion of the vocabularies of Indo- 
European languages even though this objective could be 
achieved by flights of phonological and semantic fancy. 
To add to this, there was the woeful neglect of and in¬ 
difference to the Dravidian languages on the part of 
Indo-European scholars. As a result of this, there was 
a general caution among Indo-European Scholars when 
confronted with a substratum situation. The continu¬ 
ance of this trend and the consequent neglect of the 


1 This paper was presented in the Comparative Linguistic Semi¬ 
nar conducted by Harry. V. Velten at Indiana in 1957. I am indebted 
In Fred W. Householder for certain suggestions. 
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findings of the Dravidianists who, no doubt, were few 
but able are noticeable even in the attempts of etymo¬ 
logists like Walde and Pokomy (1920-22). 

0.1. As eaily as 1849, T. Hodgson published m the 
Bengal Asiatic Society Journal an article in which he 
pointed out that the de^lopment of modern Indo-Aryan 
languages such as Sindhi, Hindi, Bengali etc. from San¬ 
skrit hsis been affected by their contact with the non- 
Aryan languages. Even before this, Sir Jones guessed 
the influence of Tartaric or Scythian languages on the 
North Indian dialects. Dr. Stevenson proved with some 
evidence that the influence to which Jones referred is 
nothing but Dravidian in his article in the Bombay Asia¬ 
tic Society Journal. Beames in his Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Modern Aryan languages of India (1072) 
concluded that at least some Dravidian features could 
certainly be found in the North Indian languages. Dike 
him, Ernest Trumpp also felt the presence of some 
features of a language of Tartaric group in Sindhi 
(Grammar of the Sindhi Language, 1872). But Gun- 
dert who worked in Malayalam argued succes.sfully that 
even in Sanskrit many features of Dravidian could be 
found (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1869). 
In his Malayalam Dictionary he also gave a number of 
Sanskrit words which he considered as borrowings from 
Dravidian. Fr. Kittel the author of a Kannada Gram¬ 
mar and Dictionary gave more than 400 Sanskrit words 
which he considered as of Dravidian origin. Bishop 
Caldwell, the author of the Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian Languages summarised the Dravidian 
loan words in Sanskrit in one sentence : ‘ There are as 
many Dravidian words in Sanskrit as there are Anglo- 
Saxon words in English ’. The author of the Linguis¬ 
tic Survey of India (Fourth Volume), Sten Konow also 
enumerated the kind and number of borrowings in San¬ 
skrit. The above mentioned scholars, no doubt, saw the 
truth, but did not take pains to establish an acceptable 
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method for recognizing probable, possible and unlikely 
loan words. Therefore, their results were not seriously 
taken into consideration. 

0.3. More recent works by Jules Bloch tried to salvage 
some items from the early attempts and in the 40's, 
T. Burrow in an important series of articles attempted 
to set up metliodological principles and suggested Dra- 
vidian sources for some five hundred Sanskrit words. 
The Sanskrit Etymological Dictionary that Manfred 
Mayrhofer projected for publication in Germany in 
1958 takes into account this recent work of Burrow. 
Emeneau of U.S.A. and Burrow are now engaged in 
publishing an Etymological Dictionary of Dravidian 
languages, which it is hoped will help to determine 
some more^ravidian loan words in Sanskrit. 

1.0. The Emeneau - Burrow procedure has seven 
steps for identifying the probable loan words which 
deserve our serious attention# (1) The Sanskrit words 
should have no certain or obvious Indo-European ety¬ 
mology. (2) There should be wide currency of the ety¬ 
mon in the Dravidian languages and it should be a basit 
element in the vocabulary. If the word denotes some¬ 
thing peculiar to the Indian geographical or social 
scene, a Dravidian origin is more probable than an 
Indo-European one. (3) A word is shown to be of Dravi¬ 
dian origin if it is clearly to be derived from some Dra¬ 
vidian root. (4) The word should be of some antiquity 
in Dravidian i.e. it should occur in the earliest Tamil 
texts. (5) Comparative lateness of appearance of the 
word only in' or first in Sanskrit vocabulary increases 
the possibility of its being a borrowal. (6) In each case 
possible phonetic criteria should be looked for. (7) 
Likewise Semantic developments can sometimes be 
taken as a criterion. 

1.1. Not all these criteria can be brought to bear on 
all cases. Comparative simplicity and avoidance pf 
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tortuous phonological and semantic derivations should 
also be aimed at, following the general practice of all 
disciplines. 

2.0. These steps lead Emeneau and Burrow to state that 
the influence of Dravidian languages on Sanskrit in the 
level of phonology is the development of a new series 
of occlusives, an unique characteristic of Sanskrit in the 
Indo-European family. Therefore, they rule out the 
suggestion by Bloch and others that it is a reflex of 
Indo-European consonanT clusters of certain types. The 
later one goes into the history of Sanskrit, the greater 
is the number of occurrence of the occulsives in San-: 
skrit, and the indigenous languages have plenty of them. 
So it should be a borrowing from the indigenous lan¬ 
guages. 

2.0 On the syntactic level the use of the conjunctive 
participle is also due to non-Aryan influence. Dravi¬ 
dian has plenty of such usages. 

2.0. It is in the province of vocabulary that the influ¬ 
ence of Dravidian is the greatest. The majority of these 
items are post-Vedic. The most important fact worthy 
of notice here is that according to Burrow twenty Dra¬ 
vidian words are found in the Rig Veda. This finding 
has great cultural implications. 

3.0. Before entering into a discussion of a few impor¬ 
tant loan words, a few words should be said about an 
important group of non-Aryan languages called Munda. 
One can reasonably infer some borrowing by Sanskrit 
from them, because of their geographical proximity. 
But, so far, studies in Munda are in their infancy; There 
is also very little evidence to guess at their early stages, 
so that no well-based hypothesis can be framed. Dra¬ 
vidian languages have literary records which can be 
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dated back to pre-Christian Era. Therefore in all likeli¬ 
hood, the non-Aryan elements can safely be said to be 
of Dravidian in origin, in the present state of oiir 
knowledge. 

4.0. Dravidian languages fall into two groups: (1) 
Literary and (2) non-Literary. In the former group 
fall Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese. The latter 
group is divided into three sets : (1) Southern—Tulu, 
Coorg, Toda, Kota, (2) Central (a) Kolami-Naiki, (b) 
Parji, Ollari, Poya, (c) Gondi-Konda, (d) Kui-Kuvi. 
(3) Northern — Kurukh., Malto, Brahuii. 

5.0. Let us now look into five loan words from the Rig 
Veda. 

5.1. Skt. ‘ ketaka-ketakl=fragrant screw pine.’ Ta. Mai. 
‘ kaital, kaitai, kaita,’ Tul. ‘ kedai, kedayi, kedayi.’ Tel. 
‘ gedagi.’ The dipthong ‘ ai ’ in Tamil and Mai. words is an 
indication that the word is Dravidian in origin. So also 
the suffix ‘ ai ’ in Tam. Mai. and Tul. 

5.2. Skt. ‘ ela=cardamom.’ Tam. Mai. ‘ elam elavarici, 
elattari.* Kan. ‘el-akki,’ Kod. ‘e-l-akki,’ Tul. ‘ el-akki,’ 
Tel. ‘ ela, §laki.’ 

5.3. Skt. ‘ palli=lizard,’ Tam. ‘ palli,’ Mai. ‘ palli,’ Kot. 
‘ e-paj.’ Tod. ‘ pasy ’ ; Kan. ‘ palli ’ ; Tul. ‘ palli *, Tel. 
‘ palli, balli ’; Kod. ‘ palli ’. 

5.4. Skt. ‘ puttika=the white ant or termite ’; Tam. 
‘ puRRu, puRRam ’, Mol. ‘ puRRu Kan. ‘ puttu, putta ’ ; 
Kod. ‘ puttiid ’; Tul. ‘ puncaid ’; Tel. * put^a ’; Kol. 
‘ pum ’; Naiki —‘ puttaid ’; Parji —‘ putkal ’; Ollari — 
‘ putkal ’; Gondi —‘ puttiid ’; Kui. ‘ pisiid ’; Kuwi. ‘ puci; 
punja ’; Kur. ‘ putta ’; Mai. ‘ pute ’. 

5.5. Skt. ‘ nala=personal name ’; Tam. ‘ nal. naR, 
nalla *; Mai. ‘ nal; Kol, ‘ nalvayn ’; Tod. ‘ nas, nase; 
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Kan. ‘ nal ’; Kod. ‘ nalle *; Tul. ‘ nalu ’; Tel. ‘ nalavu *; 
Gondi. ‘nela*. ' 

For the etymology of the remaining words the 
readers may refer to Burrow’s book “ The Sanskrit 
Language”, pp. 378 and “Linguistic Pre-history of 
India ” by Emcmeau, published in the proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society Vol. 98, 
No. 4, ’54. 

6.0. I cannot close this paper without referring the 
readers to a recent and interesting review of Burrow’s 
above noted book by Paul Thieme published in Langu¬ 
age, Vol. 31, P. 438. Thieme with unshaken faith in the 
purity of Sanskrit Language has given expression to 
some of his ideas in the form of a refutation to Burrow’s 
statements. He says, “ There are no documents in Dra- 
vidian which can be dated back to the pre-Christian 
Era.” This statement does not take into consideration 
the recent findings in Epigraphy in Tamil and the author 
depends on the opinions about the date of Tamil lite¬ 
rature of certain Western Scholars who had no first 
hand information about Tamil. The Arikkamedu in¬ 
scriptions in Tamil are dated by Epigraphists to the 
pre-Christian Era. On the same type of evidenr-e as is 
used to date the Rig Veda, A^^cicnt Tamil literature can 
also be dated to this ancient period. 

6 .1. Thieme states “We have not even evidence for 
speech contact with Dravidian speakers in olden times. 
This can of course be inferred from the loan words 
themselves. But loan words themselves are possible 
only after the contact. So it is circular.” Thieme 
assumes here that every thing that has happened in 
the past in India is recorded in early Sanskrit. The 
Hellenic conquest of India is a known and proved fact. 
Thieme can never find one direct reference to this con¬ 
tact in the whole of Sanskrit literary tradition. Are 
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we to doubt this conquest ? Rig Veda refers to Dasyus 
and Demons as the enemies of Aryans. If they are 
the non-Aryan tribes, will not that be a sufficient proof 
that Aryans had contact with non-Aryans ? 

6.3. Thieme says that “ Dravidian languages bristle with 
Sanskrit loan words and Dravidian literature came into 
existence under the influence of Sanskrit.” Both the 
statements are far from the truth. Sanskrit loan words 
do not constitute even 10% of the vocabulary of ancient 
Tamil. To quote Emeneau. “ Only literary criticism and 
grammatical treatises were influenced by Sanskrit”. 
It is a well known fact that both these branches of lite¬ 
rature except Tolkappiyam came into existence in 
Tamil later than the secular poetic compositions collect¬ 
ed under the name, Sangam poetry. 

6.4. Thieme states that, * Wherever there is a corres¬ 
pondence in the vocabularies of Sanskrit and Dravidian, 
there is a presumption to be removed only by specific 
arguments that Sanskrit has been the lender, Dravidian 
the borrower.* Why it should be so, Thieme did not 
care to explain. Probably, he is still sharing the view 
that the Dravidians were less civilized than the Aryans 
and therefore the borrowing should be from the more 
cultured by the less cultured. The Mohanjodaro Civi¬ 
lization and its Identification as non-Aryan and then 
as Dravidian, disprove, Thieme’s supposition. Thisi 
argument of his reflects the 19th century notion pointed 
out in the beginning of this paper and effectively re¬ 
futed by Emeneau. 

6.4.1. Thieme's observation that Mohanjodaro civili¬ 
zation is not Dravidian needs more proof than a mere 
repetition of the unfounded scepticism voiced by arm¬ 
chair theoreticians. Those who have really worked at 
the sites have without doubt identified it with the 
Dravidian Civilization, because of the presence of Bra¬ 
il 
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huii speakers in and around the sites which cannot be 
a mere accident. 

6.5. ‘Loan words’ Thieme says, ‘have been shunned 
by early Sanskrit Grammarians ’. So there is ‘ very 
little likelihood of making use of these loan words by 
literary writers*. ' Actually, those which Thieme points 
out are obvious loan words. Subtle loan words have 
been accepted and adopted even by the early Gram¬ 
marians like Katyayna. Aryans have the singular capa¬ 
city to adapt and absorb into their system, whatever is 
good in others whether they are friends or foes. This 
is a cultural feature in existence even now. Their 
ancient literature and grammar reflect this trait. The 
most effective way for disproving Burrow would be to 
discuss the short-comings of the seven methodological 
steps formulated by Emeneau and Burrow. But this has 
been silently passed over by Thieme for obvious rea¬ 
sons. 

7.0. Regarding the alternate derivations all except one 
are fanciful Thieme says ‘ ulukhal = mortar ’ is taken 
from the language of women. Except for its use by 
women and a clear determination on the part of Thieme 
to say somehow that that word is not of Dravidian 
origin, there is no evidence shown by him for such a 
statement. He has no parallels to strengthen his argu¬ 
ment. 

7.1 ‘ Khala=thrashing ’ floor is derived by Thieme from 
‘ akhara = hole ’. Neither the significance of the prefix 
‘ a ’ nor how it has been dropped in ‘ khala ’ is explained 
by him. We are not in the days of Voltaire. 

7.2 ‘ Mayil = peacock ’ if Dravidian, then Thieme says 
that “ that language should have an early form ‘ mayura * 
or the like to explain the Sanskrit form.” Another 
objection raised by him is the absence of a suffix ‘ ura' 
in Tamil, First, he has wrongly assumed that the ety- 
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mon should have a close phonological resemblance with 
the original form. This need not be and the instances 
to support my stand are too well known in languages 
to be mentioned here. The second mistake Thieme has 
committed is in considering ‘ura* as a suffix in Tamil. 
The borrowed word might have been in its original form 
a compound, * mayil—^uur ’—^peacock village. The village 
in which the peacock was seen would have been the base 
for ‘ mayura ’. Further, the home of this bird is said to 
be India and Thieme is bound to explain this factor also 
when he refutes Burrow’s derivation. 

7.3. ‘ Mukta=pearl ’ is also refuted by Thieme on two^ 
grounds : (1) Prakrit has no form like ‘ mukka ’ to cor¬ 
respond to Sanskrit ‘ mukta (2) The meaning * loosened 
one ’ is hardly a denomination that would bring out a 
characteristic feature of the pearl or its origin. Toi 
some extent. Burrow is the cause of this misimder- 
standing. ‘ Muttu ’ in Tamil means ‘ to ripen ’ the ripen¬ 
ing of water particle. The other prakrit form ‘ muttu * 
fits well with this Tamil form. 

7.4. Thieme’s derivation of ' Sava ’ from ' Sa ’ meaning 

swelling on the basis of a statement of the novelist 
Ernest Hemingway is entertaining. ‘ Sa ’ when it takes 
past tense in Tamil is ^ settan * but when it takes the 
future it is ' saavaan * and ncft ' sappaan ’ as the other 
verbs in Tamil which take—tt—^for past do. On the basis 
of this pattern deviation, ' saa ’ can be considered as a 
borrowing in Dravidian rather than the other way 
round.^ ^ 

7.5. On the other hand, without any reservation I 
would accept his derivation of ‘ bala * from Indo-Euro¬ 
pean root * bal ’. This is in congruence with the absence 
of voiced plosives in ancient Tamil. But the next word, 


2 See my review of M. Raghava Iyengar’s ‘ Vinaittiripu Vilakkam ’ 
in The Hindu, November 30, 1958. 
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^ vala=to encircle of Rig Veda is clearly of Dravidian 
origin. * Valai,* the encirclement to catch fish, * valai=toi 
encircle ’ and a hord of derivatives in Tamil substantiate 
this statement. Thanks to Thieme, though missed by 
Emeneau and Burrow, another Dravidian loan word in 
Vedic Sanskrit has been brought to light, which though 
in appearance a homophonous form with * vala=strong * 
is an entirely different word, root of which is ‘ val * or 
‘ val=to encircle *. 



A General Evaluation of the 
Tamil Poet Krishna Pillai 

(1827 — 1900 ) 


P. JOTIMUTTU. 

Tamil Literature is a coat of many colours, into 
which have been woven, Jain, Buddhistic, Saivite, Vai- 
shnavite, Islamic and Christian strands. Among the 
Christian Tamil poets Krishna Pillai stands foremost. 
He was shaped to that stature by his environment. 
His father, Sankaranarayana Pillai, was a learned man. 
“ He made it a rule in later years not to take his midday 
meal without reading a portion of the great Tamil classic, 
Kamban’s Kamayanarri. His practice was to read aloud 
a few stanzas and to explain their meaning to those who 
came to listen. His wife Deivanayaghi Ammal, being a 
very intelligent woman, committed to memory the 
stories, poems and proverbs she heard when her husband 
expounded the text of Kamban’s work.Her know¬ 

ledge of proverbs was such that after Krishna Pillai 
became a great Tamil scholar, he asked his mother many 
a time for an appropriate proverb and she readily 
helped him.” (Life of Poet H. A. Krishna Pillai, by Sir 
David Devadoss, ppl 7-8). “Krishnan went to a school 
kept by a village schoolmaster and was diligent and 
studious.... Krishnan being a very intelligent boy soon 
acquired an excellent knowledge of the Tamil language, 
and was able by his twelfth year to read aloud Kamban’s 
Ramayanam to his father before his midday meal.” 
(pp. 9-10). Krishnan and his younger brother Muthai- 
yan ‘‘ had the good fortune to live near the house of a 
rich man who had collected a large library of Tamil 
classics and literature.... Both of them read the Tamil 
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classics and all the philosophical and didactic works they 
could lay their hands on.” (pp. 15-16). His work at 
Sawyerpuram as a munshi brought him acquainted with 
a missionary, Huckstable by name, and with the Bible. 
His life at Palayamkottai as a Pundit in the college 
there enabled him to read more books on Christianity, 
especially the Pilgrim^s Progress of John Bunyan, trans¬ 
lated into Tamil, through the persuasion of a friend of 
his, Dhanakoti Raju, a convert from Hinduism. His 
work as a Tamil Pundit in the Presidency College, 
Madras, brought him into contact with Dr. Percival. 
Later he took up work in the first-grade college at Tri¬ 
vandrum as the head Tamil Pundit where he got 
acquainted with Sundaram Pillai, the author of Monon- 
maniyam. All these experiences contributed to making 
a great poet of Krishna Pillai. 

He was “ a most erudite scholar without the 
pedantry associated with Tamil Pundits.” (p. 65). When 
he was at Palayamkottai, Tamil pundits went to him 
for help. Afer his conversion to Christianity he ex¬ 
pounded the truths of his new religion to his students. 
The evenings were spent in conversing about and ex¬ 
plaining the truths of Christianity. 

Krishna Pillai “ longed to do something which 
would show his great love for his Master and at the 
same time reach a wider public.” (p. 76). Rakshaniya- 
navaneethaTn was his first poetical work of one hundred 
stanzas. This “ is an epitome of the Christian teaching 
of the way of salvation.... Its beautiful language and 
flowing diction are above pTaise.” (p. 77). Both Hindus 
and Christians including the Poet Vedanayagam Pillai 
of Mayavaram read and admired it. 

His magnum opus is Rakshaniya Yaithiriham. This 
is based on the first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

But the poet’s treatment of the theme is quite original. 
It bore the same relation to the Pilgrim’s Progress as the 
plays of Shakespeare did to Plutarch’s Lives.” The 
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great epic poets that have gone before him, viz. Thiru- 
thakka-thevar, Sekkilar and Kambar have left their 
footprints behind them for Krishna Pillai to follow. 
This is a major epic poem divided into five cantos and 
forty-seven subdivisions, consisting of three thousand 
six hundred and twenty-two stanzas, in which his earlier 
work is incorporated. The head Tamil pundit of the 
Presidency College of Madras of those days “ praised the 
work as fulfilling all the canons of a Tamil, epic poem 
and greatly admired the flowing language and the apt 
and beautiful similes.” (p. 80). 

The Reverend T. Walker, to whom Krishna Pillai 
read the entire work, has paid the following glowing 
tribute to its uniqueness in his Preface: “While our 
author has followed, wherever possible, the accepted 
laws relating to Tamil poems, it will readily be seen 
that certain points of difference present themselves, 
arising, for the most part, from the grand requirements 
of the Gospel.” 

No student of Tamil literature will fail to note that 
Krishna Pillai has drunk deep of Sangam literature, of 
Tiruvalluvar, Kambar, Jayangondar, Sekkilar, Aruna- 
giri and Tayumanavar and the Saivite and Vaishnavite 
hymnists. Since he has followed Kambar more, as one 
would naturally expect of him, he is rightly called 
“Christian Kambar.” 

Rakshaniya Yatthiriham bears ample testimony to 
the versatility of the poet. He has used in it several 
metres of viruttham according to the nature of the 
subject he is dealing with. At times he indulges in 
rhetorical flourishes, too. His delineation of Judas 
Iscariot and Pilate is remarkable. According to the 
tendency of the times he has indulged very much in the 
use of Sanskrit words. He is an inspired poet. Writing 
to a friend about his changed life, he says, “ That very 
night God opened my heart and my tongue to praise 
Him,’* Sundaram Pillai, the author of Manonmaniyam, 
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was very much struck by the facility and the sponta¬ 
neous flow of his words and thoughts, and remarked, 
“ I labour so hard to produce a few lines of poetry in 
Tamil, and you go on composing stanza after stanza as 
if you were writing them down from memory ! ” (p. 79). 

Rdkshaniya Manoharam is another poetic work of 
his, that has come down to us. It is a small devotional 
book of the type of the Saivite and Vaishnavite hymns. 
One hears very often in it echoes of the sentiments 
expressed by his Hindu predecessors. ^ It contains thirty- 
two sections. Selections from Yatthiriham have been 
incorporated in it. This work deserves better use among 
Christians, both in their private and public devotions. 

Rdkshaniya Kural is another poetic work, which 
he is said to have composed; but unfortunately no copy 
of it is available now with anyone. It is claimed that 
in this work Krishna Pillai undertook to expound the 
truths of Christianity following the example of Tiru- 
valluvar in expounding the truths of the ideals of life, 
namely, “ Aram, porul, inbam, and veedu ” in his Tiru~ 
kural. 

In Krishna Pillai we have not only a poet but also 
a theologian. He used not only poetry but also prose 
to expound the truths of Christianity. Rdkshaniya 
Samaya Nimayam is his prose composition. It corres¬ 
ponds to Siva-gnana-sitthiyar in Tamil. He examines 
therein the relative merits of other religions and seeks 
to establish Christianity as the religion of salvation. He 
has appended in his Yatthiriham a decade on this Rdk¬ 
shaniya Samaya Nimayam. 

“ Sat-Chit-Ananda ” is a phrase of which Krishna 
Pillai was very fond and used quite often in his works. 
He deserves a wider reading and an unbiased apprecia¬ 
tion both by Christians and non-Christians who are 
acquainted with Tamil. He has won a prominent place 
in the literary history of Tamil, 



Description of the Kandy 
Perahara 


S J. GUNASEGARAM 

A faithful and fascinating description of the Kandy 
Perahera, as conducted in the Hill Capital during Knox’S! 
time, in about the year 1680, is found on pages 125 to* 
127 of Knox’s Historical Relation of Ceylon” (Glas¬ 
gow Edition, MCMXI). 

According to Knox, there were two annual solemn 
festivals held in the Kandyan Districts — the one in 
honour of the “Gods that govern the Earth and all 
things referring to this life ”, arid the other “ belonging 
to Buddou whose Province is to take care of the soul 
and future well-being of men”. 

Knox classes the Perahera under the festivals of 
‘ the former sort ’ that is to honour the “ Gods and pro¬ 
cure their aid and assistance”. In Knox’s time the 
Perahera appears to have been held “ early in the month 
of June or July, at a New Moon”. Though it was a 
“ Solemn Festival and general meeting none were com¬ 
pelled Some went to one Pagoda and some to 
another. “ The greatest solemnity ”, he adds, “ is per¬ 
formed in the City of Kandy 

The Painted Stick 

The most sacred object of worship was the Painted 
Stick hung with flowers and “wrapped in branched 
silk, some part covered and some not. The people bowed 
down and worshipped this and each one presented it 
with an offering. After receiving the free will offering 
of the people “ the Priest takes the painted stick on his 
12 
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shoulder, having a cloth tied about his mouth to keep 
his breath from polluting the pure piece of wood, and 
also upon an elephant all covered with white cloth 
which he rides with all triumph that King and King¬ 
dom can offer through all the streets of the City. But 
before him go, first some forty or fifty elephants with 
brass bells hanging on each side, which tingle as they 
go 

Giants 

Next in order followed men “ dressed up ” like 
giants: after these “ a great multitude of Drummers, 
and Trumpeters and Pipers; then followed a company 
of men dancing. After them came women of such castes 
and trade as are necessary for the service of the 
Pagoda”. Among the latter were potters and washer¬ 
women in different groups by themselves “three and 
three in a row, holding one other by the hand.” 
Between each of these groups ‘go Drummers, Pipers 
and Dancers’. 

“Kataraga Dio and Paththini Dio” 

Within a yard of the Priest with the Painted Stick 
on his shoulder, two other Priests, one on the left and 
the other on the right, followed on mounted elephants. 
One of them “ represented ” the Kataragama deity and 
the other the Goddess Paththini. “ These three Gods that 
ride here in company ” says Knox, “ are accounted of 
all other greatest and chiefest, each one having his resi¬ 
dence in a several Pagoda ”. 

Ladies 

The elephants which carried these Gods were fol- 
lowed by cook womdn with ‘ things like whisks in their 
hands to scare awaV flies — dressed in all their finery 
After these ‘ walked thousands of ladies and gentlemen 
such as of the better sort of the inhabitants of the land 
arrayed m the bravest manner As in our own day 
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Knox is faithful to add, ‘ all the beauties of Zeylone in 
their bravery go to attend their Gods in their progress 
about the city 

The streets were decorated gaily with flags and 
pennons adorned with “boughs and branches” of coco¬ 
nut trees “hanging like fringes”. The roads along 
which the procession wended its way were lit with 
lamps ‘ both day and night 

Commanders and Soldiers 

The rear was led by the commanders accompanied 
by soldiers. They were sent by the King so that the 
“ceremonies are decently performed”. The procession 
took place “ one by day and once at night ”. The entire 
festival is said to have lasted ‘ from the New Moon until 
the Full Moon\ 

Significance of the Painted Stick 

Knox explains that the “Painted Stick” represent¬ 
ed * Allout Neur Dio *, that is ‘ the God and maker of 
Heaven and Earth’. Most of us are familiar with the 
antiquity of the worship of Murugan (Kataragama Deo) 
in Ceylon, and the popularity of the worship of Kannaki 
(Paththini Deo) in Ceylon since the days of Gaja- 
bahu I. 

To appreciate the significance of the Painted Stick 
one has to refer to the Silappadikaram, the epic of the 
Anklet. The Silappadikaram which relates the story of 
Kannaki, the chaste wife of Kovalan who was deified as 
Paththini, the goddess of Chastity, is also a treatise on 
Dance. The epic shows how religious dances were 
centred round the worship of Murugan known as the 
Kathirgaman God in Ceylon, and Mayon (Vishnu) and 
Korravai (Durga). 

It will be recalled that Gajabahu I (113-135 a.d.) 
had been present, very likely at the invitation of the 
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Chera King Senguttuvan, at the dedication of the Path- 
thini Temple. On his return to Ceylon he is said to have 
brought with him Tamil colonists, (most of whom were 
skilled workers) and settled them in different districts 
—^Alut Kuruwa, Sarasiya Patty, Pansiya Pattu, Tham- 
pane, Hewehetta, Yatinuwara, Egoda Tiha, Megoda 
Tiha (Rajavali). 

The colonists were all Tamils. The Perahera, as 
Knox saw it, was in all probability a festival originated 
by these colonists who had introduced the Paththini Cult 
brought by them from their mother country. The wor¬ 
ship of Murugan (Kataragana Dio) was probably 
' as ancient as, if not earlier than, the period of Vijaya 
' himself. 

The significance of the Painted Stick is described in 
Silappadikaram. The story goes that during a dance in 
Indra’s heaven, Indra’s son Jayantha and Uruvasi be¬ 
haved in an improper manner ; and that Agastiya who 
was present cursed Jayantha to be born as a bamboo 
stick in the Vindhyas and Uruvasi to be born as a 
human dancer. Agstiya eventually modified the curse 
by declaring that the bamboo stick be used as a Talikol 
(the ‘ leading ’ or ‘ Head Stick ’) gaily painted and deco¬ 
rated and taken in procession as a symbol of the art of 
dance, and that human dance artists born in the line of 
Uruvasi should worship the Talikol and then exhibit 
their skill in the Art of Dancing. 

The word Perehera would appear to be the ‘ Sinha- 
lesed ’ form of the Tamil ‘ piraharam meaning the 
“Veediya” or the pathway round the precincts of a 
Hindu temple. Thus (Suththu) piraharam means a 
sacred procession round the temple precincts held 
annually in honour of the deity as it is taken round to 
the accompaniment of dance, music and other forms of 
rejoicing. In the Silappadikaram as well as in the Epic 
Manimekhalai (a Buddhist Epic in Tamil) the festival 
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held in honour of Indra is described. The Allout Neur 
Dio corresponds to the Tamil Puthu (new) Neur (Ur) 
the New City. The new town was probably named by 
the new colonists and dedicated to Indra the Hindu 
“ God and maker of Heaven and Earth 

I 

I give below more recent accounts of the Perehera 
from three different sources. The first is a fairly detail¬ 
ed description compiled by an European official in the 
Ceylon Government in the year MDCCCXXXIV (1834). 
This account ‘compiled from material furnished by a 
Native Chief’, is found in fuller detail in the Ceylon 
Almanac for the year MDCCCXXXIV, page 210. 

“ The Perehera^ commenced with the New Moon in 
Essela (August), and continued to the full moon. 

“ Until the reign of King Kirtisree ^ (a.d. 1747- 
1780) the Perehera was celebrated exclusively in 
honour of the four Hindu Deities — Natha,^ Vishnu, 
Kataragam* and Paththini® and was altogether uncon¬ 
nected with Buddhism. 

“The Perehera began with the consecration and 
hewing down of a young jak tree, and cutting the trunk 
into four legs and placing one Before each of the four 
temples. 


1 Perehera, is the Pali used form of the Tamil tS/rxirjrii 
(Piraharam, i.e. the ‘ Veediya ’ or the ‘ Veethi ’ round the temple). 

2 Kirthi Sri Rajasingha (m), a Tamil King and a Hindu who was 
King of KANDY (A.D. 1747-1780), 

3 NATHA, i.e. Siva, the Supreme Being. 

4 KATARAGAM or KATARAGAMA ; Tamil, KATHIRAGAMAM, 
i.e., the Village (Kamam) let by the rrfulgence of Siva, the light 
of the Sun. (GAMA PALI) ; TamU KIRAMAM (Siriricih) KAMAM, 

Village). 

5 PATHTHINI, the Goddess of Chastity. Paththini is another name 
for Kannakai, the heroine of SILAPPADIKARAM, the Tamil Epic 
of the second century A.D. The worship of Paththini was introduced 
into Ceylon in the reign of Gajabahu I (A.D. 114-136). Gajabahu, 
according to the Stlappadtkaram, was present at the dedication of 
the temple to Kannakai. On his return to Ceylon he is said to have 
brought with him a number of skilled workmen and artisans to 
Ceylon who were settled in dmerent villages in the island. 
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(The temples of Natha, Vishnu, Kataragam and 
?aththini). 

“ On the fifth day Randolee® (or the golden Palan¬ 
quin‘s belonging to the consorts of the gods Natha, Vishnu, 
Kataragam Deo and of the goddess Paththini) were 
brought forth to join the procession ; the Patripo ® (Octa¬ 
gon near the Maligawa temple) was decorated sumptu¬ 
ously with gold cloth and the chiefs, the soldiery and the 
inhabitants in general, in their best attire assembled; 
each department proceeded with its appropriate arms and 
banners. 

“The two Adigars® and the Gajanaike^® Nilame 
(chief of the elephant department) holding an ankusa'^ 
took their station in the great square on the right — the 
King in rich dress came into the Patripo, when the cur¬ 
tains were drawn aside. As soon as the King was pre¬ 
sented to the public view, the leader of the band of 
singers recited an invocation in verse — instrumental 
music followed. 


“ The two Adigars and all the other chiefs present¬ 
ed themselves in view of the King, uttered loud prayers 


6 RANDOLEE is the corruption o£ the Tamil THANGA (M) = 
fine or pure gold and oli {gisrfl) a covert i.e. the gold covert or 
casket in which the idol or relic was carried during the procession, 

7 PALLANQUIN (Tamil, Pallakku). Palanquin is the English 
word derived from the Tamil Pallakku (u^m)S(s) in Malay the 
carriage is called ‘ PALANKI 

8 .PATRIPO (PATTTRUPPU) means a ‘ Silken Dais ’ It is the 
combination of the two Tamil words Pattu (ulIQ) =:Silk and 

Iruppu (^(sCiLf) =seal. The silken Dais in which the King 
took his seat on festive occasions. ‘The Patripo (the octagon near 
the Maligawa temple) was decorated sumptuously with gold cloth. 

» ADIGAR Tamil Athikar or Athikari meaning 

‘a chief’, ‘one who exercises authority’. An ‘ Athipathi 

10 GAJANAIKE; Tamil KAYAM (aiuih) =elephant and 
NAIKE (NAYAGAM {isiriusih) =Lord or chief. ‘The chief of 

'-Royaf ‘ KAYAPAHAN •, a 


goad 


HAMKUSA (Tamil (ANKUSAM). ‘an elephant’s 
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for the prosperity of the monarch and his kingdom, and 
paid homage by prostration. 

“The king then asked the first Adigar about the 
Dissavanies^* and districts; the Adigar gave a descrip¬ 
tion of the different classes of people* and how they were 
marshalled. The king expressed his desire that the 
Chiefs should adjourn to the area opposite to the Devale 
and then conduct the procession. 

“ The chiefs proceeded thither and returned head¬ 
ed by their respective banners when they repeated the 
honours to his Majesty as before. 

“ The petty headmen were ordered to proceed and 
lead the procession. The Chiefs remained. The King re¬ 
paired to the Maligawa^^ and brought with his own 
hands the Karandoowe^* which he placed in the * ranhil- 
ligey upon the elephant, and proceeded on foot to the 
square where he took his stand on the ‘ haridagala(a 
stone having the figure of the moon carved upon it) 
with a silver wand in his hand, and followed in the train 
of the procession in the Randolee.” 


(The order in which the procession was arranged 
is described here briefly by the writer) 

12 DISSAVANI; from the two Tamil words THISAI (Ssoi^) 

a region (larger than a district) and VANNI, ‘ a chief ’ i e “a Zelan 
under a VANNIYAR or CHIEF.’* * 

13 MALIGAWA from the Tamil *;MALIHAI (unraHena) 

a palace ; ‘ a strong edifice ' 

14 KARANDOOWE or KARANDAWA, from the Tamil KARANDE 
(sir«mc9}i_) an abode of Rishi or sages. Here the KARANDAWA is 

the image of the deity or the tooth relic 
of the Buddha as the case might be. 

15 :^NHILLEGEY (Vide Note 6 above:) Ran=Thangam 

in Tamil meaning ‘pure gold*. Here Ranhillegay would me^ ‘the 
golden house or canopy under which the KARANDAWA is placed on 
the back of the elephant, (cf. Rangavadam (S) ; Rang (T) golden 
and Vadam’ (T) cloth. The golden cloth worn by the kings 
household guards round their heads. 

15 H ARID AG ALA: Harida is the Prakrit for ‘ Moon ’ and 
Gala (S) is the Tamil Kal (sdd) The King standing on a stone 
on which the moon was inscribed is meant 'to invoke the blessing 
of the gods on the Pandyan dynasty (the lunar or moon dynasty) to 
which the kings of Ceylon claimed to belong. ^ 
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The Last Night of the Perehera 


“On the last night of the Perehera, after the pro¬ 
cession had gone round the streets, it separated into two 
divisions: that part of it attached to the four gods 
taking a direction towards the ferry Getambe, and the 
other part belonging to the sacred relics proceeding to 
the Adahammuluwe,” a spot set apart for religious pur¬ 
pose and assemblies of priests the limits of which are 
marked by carved stones within which the kings of 
Kandy are said to have had no authority. 

“Here the shrine was removed from the elephant 
and deposited on a platform made for the purpose, where 
it remained receiving the adoration of the worshippers 
till 10 o’clock on the following morning. 


Water Cutting Ceremony 


Meanwhile the other part of the procession having 
arrived at the river side, the ceremony of cutting water 
(Dia Kappanaway^ took place. The Caporales'* and 
other officers of the respective temples were rowed to 
the middle of the river in decorated canoes, where the 
Caporales with a golden sword described a circle in the 
water from the centre of which each filled a golden 
vase (T. Chembu), and the water which was taken in 
the preceding year was poured out again. The proces- 


’ ADAHAN is probably from the Tamil 
word ADIHAL meaning ‘MUNIS', RISHIS or PRIESTS 

and MULUWE the Tamil MULAI • a corner‘ a dwelling 

place set apart • (cf. also the Tamil ADAI'THTHAL) 

securing, and (ADAIKKALAM) a ‘refuffe* 

* Asylum ^ * 

• KAPPAWAWA-If'D'A’, 'WATER- and 

cerSSoM” to Tami? it translation ot the Hindu 

irAT » ^ it IS also referred to as the ‘THEPAM FESTI 

VAL because the cutting of the water is 

out on a Thenam nr Knot nr a done by priests who row 

Tamil THIAM /a • i ' n ^ain is probably derived from the 
1. i ^ meaning ■ sweet - • delicious -. 

in charge 5^ °“'raliy a Veddah placed 

cularinn ?he Veddah^iVtry’""" *>“^ 1 - 
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sion then went to the spot where the relic had been de¬ 
posited. After which the whole procession made a cir¬ 
cuit of the city and halted between Natha and Maha 
Dewales, from whence the diiferent parties returned to 
their respective temples. ” 

Here is another aaccount of the Perehera from the 
work of a well known Sinhalese scholar (the late 
Mr. E. W. Perera), entitled Sinhalese Banners and 
Standards (Series A, No. 2), and quoted by Dr. H. M. 
de Silva, another distinguished Sinhalese, in the Times 
of Ceylon of 14.XII.56, in an article entitled, "The 
Sinhalese and the Tamils are Related”. 

“In ancient times, in Lanka, the Hindu King was 
carried behind the procession with its golden Hoiodah. 
And like the former Kings of Lanka he^° wished to 
display to the different classes of his subjects the re¬ 
joinings that were held in honour of Natha, Vishnu 
and other gods, regarded by all as conducive to pros¬ 
perity. With this object preparations were made 
throughout the city that it resembled the city of the 
gods. 

“ He caused the emblems of the gods in the temples 
to be placed on elephants and commanded them to be 
taken in procession accompanied before and after by 
elephants and a host of dancers, by numbers of elephants 
and horses, by men dressed as Brahmins gorgeously 
arrayed, by persons holding various umbrellas and 
chowries^^ (yak-tail fans) ; by numbers of women, 

20 'he refers to KIRITI SREE (KIRTHI SRI) RAJASINGHA(M) 
mentioned here as emulating the former Hindu Kings of Ceylon. 

21 CHOWRIES, the anglicised form of the Tamil KAVARI 

(<ai//7) * KAVARI VAL ’ in Tamil means the tail of the Yak, used 

to fan idols in procession. The YAK TAIL hair was also used as a 
wig by females. KAMBAN in his Tamil RAMAYANAM (10th cen¬ 
tury) refers to it as one of the articles on sale in the markets 
of the Tamil country. 

" tuirCiujpt waoBiLf^ Qutrdsrgti tLirjrQfiii ’* 

(MITHILAI PADALAM V. 20) 


13 
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officers of state, sword bearers, shield bearers, spear¬ 
men and men at arms; by people carrying scarfs and 
flags, by men of foreign countries, men skilled in diffe¬ 
rent languages, by crowds of artisans and craftsmen 
and assemblage of people. 

“The King followed in Royal state like the King 
of Heaven, and when he had traversed the whole city 
with the procession (Perehera) returned and entered 
the Palace. While our great King thus celebrated Esala 
Festival yearly, he thought it proper as his faith and 
wisdom increased, that it ought to be preceded by a 
procession in honour of Buddha. 

“Until the reign of King Kirti Sree (Rajasingha, 
A.D.’1747-1780) the Perehera was celebrated exclusively 
in honour of the four deities — Natha, Vishnu, Katara- 
gam, and Paththini and altogether unconnected with 
Buddhism.- The sacred Dalada Relic of Buddha was first 
carried in procession, together with the insignia of the 
four gods in A.D. 1775; the circumstances which gave 
rise to this innovation were as follows: 

“The Siamesepriests who were invited hither 
by the King Kirti Sree in the year of Saka 1675, for the 
purpose of restoring the Upasampadawa (the highest 
degree of ordination in the Buddhist religion) one day 
hearing the noise Jingalls etc., inquired the cause, and 
were informed that preparations were being made for 
celebrating a festival in honour of the Gods; they took 
umbrage at this and observed that they had been made 


22 pie ^iests were invited by the Hindu Tamil King 

of Kandy KIRITI SREE for Ordaining Buddhist Priests. It may be 
observed, mcident^y that the Siamese were at an earlier 

Wales in his ‘SIAMESE STATE CERE- 
0”® hymn in TamU, written in 
this language they do not likewise under- 
etand the tests which the Siamese Brahmins now possess are the 
Sanskrit and Tamil Mantra (hymns) with instruction in S^ 3 ?e Sr 

an^ introiSSfon f^^®?. ^“*®“ded to be used in daily worship, and as 
Tamil mantra is the opening of the Patals of Kailasa ’ p 56 
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to believe that Buddhism was the established religion, 
and that they had never expected to see Hinduism 
triumphant at Kandy. To appease^ them the King 
sent emissaries to assure them that this festival was 
chiefly intended to glorify the memory of Buddha and 
to convince them of it, the King gave directions that 
the great relic should be carried foremost in the proces¬ 
sion. He at the same time dedicated his own howdah.. 
in which the Karanduwa was placed during the proces¬ 
sion to the Malegawa temple, and this howdah has been 
so used ever since. The King and his successors never 
after that had a howdah when they rode on elephants. 

“ Seven or eight years before the accession of the 
present Government the since deposed king bestowed 
a Rinhillegey on each of the four Devales in Kandy; 
they had none before. 

“ This clearly proves how Buddhism usurped the 
Hindu rites and how it adapted these to its own pur¬ 
pose.” 


I give below, for what it is worth a brief account 
of an eye witness of the Perehera in our own day. 

“ The Perehera (Tamil= L5)(r«/r!rLb) (Piraharam) 
starts from the Paththini (Kannakai Temple) with the 
hoisting of the flag and the planting of a tree. Round 
the trunk of the tree is tied a string. This ceremony is 
called " Kap-Sittaveema ”, and in Tamil Kdpulzaddu “ 
(Tamil = aB»riJL|«^(5) i.e. ‘ tying of the bangle *. The 


23 The Kings of Ceylon had all to appease the Buddhist priests. 
The numerical strength of the priests and the hold they had on the 
common people would appear to have been great. Still it was not 
the clamour of the people but the demand of the Priesthood that 
obliged the King to introduce the innovation. 

24 dew ALES : The English form of the Tamil THEVA ALAYAM 

'the temple of the gods’. 

25 KAPPUKKADDU. Tamil ^irCiqisiLQ. xirCiLf (Kappu) in 
Tamil ’bangle’ and (slLQ) CKaddu), *to tie’. 
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Sinhala term it will be noticed is a literal translation 
of the Tamil word. 

“During the first five days, the Procession (Pere- 
hera) is confined to the ul-veethi The pro¬ 

cession is called " kumhal Perehera in Sinhalese. 

The Perehera proper (Suthu-Pirakaram also 
known as ssifiQjeuLD in Tamil) takes the form of a pro¬ 
cession round the streets of the city. On this final day 
which is a full moon day the procession is headed by 
the Tooth Relic. 

“The water cutting ceremony — (theertham or 
jgjfQajil(5) i-e. the Dia Kappanuwa (a literal trans¬ 
lation of the Tamil expression in Sinhalese), takes place 
in the Mahavali Ganga that skirts the city near Katu- 
gastota and forms the grand culmination of the Festi¬ 
val. A box that is carried in the procession is dipped 
in the water of the river, and the water is cut with a 
sword. 

“When the water cutting ceremony is over, the 
Procession wends its way to the Paththini Devale back 
again and from there proceeds to the Maligawa temple. ' 
A chembu (O^tiq) (Chembuva in Sinhalese) which 
contains the ‘ water cut is taken on this journey to 
the main temple and preserved till the next year.” 


26 KUMBAL possibly from ‘ Bumbal' or ‘ Kuvial ’ (Tamil) a 
procession en masse, together (not a methodically arranged one as 
the procession round the city) and confined to the immediate pre¬ 
cincts of the temple. 



OBITUARY 

a; C. PAUL NADAR 

This memento of a great gentleman and scholar 
appears on the occasion of the first anniversary of his 
departure from this life. He was the closest and staun¬ 
chest supporter of Father Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, the 
Chief Editor of this journal, when it made its first 
appearance in 1951. The late Mr. Paul Nadar was 
instrumental in enlisting the support of scholars to con¬ 
tribute articles as well as of enthusiasts to subscribe to 
the journal, and himself contributed valuable articles 
on the Tiruhkural and the date of the KaTnha Ramaya- 
ncLTn. He was an authority on ^ Kamha RamayctncLm 
and his research work on the text of the Great Epic, 
as well as on the Age of Kamban, and his contribution 
as a member of ‘The Kamba Ramayana Variorum 
Committee ’ of the Annamalai University speak for his 
outstanding abilities as a Tamil Scholar. He was a 
person of unusual general education, and there was 
hardly a subject on which he could not converse with 
enlightened understanding. 

His activities were many and varied. In his home¬ 
town of Tuticorin for the last three decades, he was 
the Secretary of the Christian Association, President 
of the Buy-Indian League, President of the Kambar 
Kazhagam, the founder-President of the Culture Society, 
President of the Co-operative Society and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Caldwell Old Boys’ Association. During 
the war-days he was President of the A.R.P. and of the 
Food Rationing Committee. He was also the Founder- 
member and Treasurer of the Fellowship Ashram at 
Kodaikanal, where he helped to make a remarkable 
experiment on Christian Fellowship succeed. No lite¬ 
rary circle in South India was complete without him. 
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Sri A. Christian Paul was bom on the 1st of De¬ 
cember, 1882, in the village of Kudankulam, Nanguneri 
Taluk, Tirunelveli Dist. He came of an illustrious 
family of Tamil Scholars, steeped in the rich Hindu 
Culture of Tamil Nad and the boy was named Sankara- 
moorthy after his grand-father. He was educated at 
the Pope Memorial High School and later at the Cald¬ 
well High School. He graduated from the Bishop 
Heber College, Trichinopoly where he came under the 
benign influence of the late Bishop Pakenham-Walsh, 
who was then his Professor, Principal and Spiritual 
Adviser. 

After graduation, Sri A. C. Paul worked for some 
time as a clerk in the Collector’s Office, Tirunelveli, 
where he came into contact with Mr. Devadason of 
Tanj ore, brother-in-law of the late Sri M. Abraham 
Pandithar, author of the great work on Tamil music. 
Mr. Devadason introduced him to the family and later 
in July, 1908 he married Soundravalli Ammal, the ac¬ 
complished second daughter of Sri Abraham Pandithar. 
The literary luminaries of Tamil Nad were all his close 
friends, and his loyalty and simplicity won their admi¬ 
ration. Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Dr. S. Jesudason, Dr. E. 
Forrester Paton, Bishop Pakenham-Walsh and Bishop 
Stephen Neill were some of the many friends who were 
honoured guests at ‘ Soundra Vilas,’ Tuticorin, and 
through Paul Nadar came to know of the Tamil heri¬ 
tage. Paul Nadar’s educational and literary interests 
were maintained unto his last day. 

On the evening of the 18th of June, 1960 after 
attending an important meeting of the Kamba Rama- 
yana Variorum Committee of the Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity at Annamalai Nagar, Paul Nadar boarded the 
Madura Parcel Passenger for Madras. The Call came 
before he could complete his journey. At 1.40 a.m. on 
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the 19th of June, 1960, Sri A. C. Paul Nadar peacefully 
and quietly entered the Land of the Living. He had 
spent 77 years, 5 months and 18 days on the earth. 

Sri A. C. Paul Nadar leaves behind him his three 
daughters and grand-children, and numerous relatives 
and friends to carry on the Torch of Light handed on 
to them as their heritage by him. 
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News and Notes 

TAMIL STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MALAYA 

The Department of Indian Studies initiated its 
session this academic year (1961-1962) with a Professor 
of Indian Studies, a Lecturer, two Assistant Lecturers 
and one Graduate Assistant. It is expected that in the 
near future two new appointments will be made, a 
Lecturer in Indian Culture and another in Sanskrit, 
since these posts have been advertised. 

There are this year 67 students enrolled in the 
Department of Indian Studies of whom about thirty 
are Malay and Chinese speakers. The Malay and 
Chinese under-graduates to whom Tamil is a foreign 
tongue, take courses in elementary Tamil as well as in 
the History of Tamil Literature and Indian Culture. 
Tamil classics are introduced to them through trans¬ 
lations. It is expected that they will be able to read 
Tamil books in the second year of their course. Many 
of them choose these courses for their cultural value, 
as well as to learn a language spoken by many of the 
people among whom they live. They take these courses 
either as principal or as subsidiary courses for their 
examinations. Lessons in Tamil for beginners will be 
worked out in collaboration with the Linguistics 
Department of the Annamalai University, South 
India. 

To about thirty-five undergraduates who are en¬ 
rolled in the Department, Tamil is the mother-tongue 
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or almost a mother tongue. Eight of them are enrolled 
for Honours courses in Tamil, and the rest for general 
courses. Tlie Honours courses are similar to the courses 
at the Annamalai and Madras Universities, and it is 
envisaged that shortly there will be a modernisation 
and reorientation of the course with greater emphasis 
on modern literature and criticism, and the history of 
Tamil Language, and the History of inter-cultural and 
inter-language contacts of South-East Asia. 


There is to be also greater inter-departmental col¬ 
laboration. The Tamil Honours students follow courses 
in general linguistics given in the English Department 
by Dr. G. S. Waldo, apd will study also South-East Asia. 
Courses are being worked out in Indian Culture and 
Tamil Culture and Tamil Literature for those who do 
not speak an Indian Language. 

A most promising feature of the Department is its 
forthcoming programme of research studies. Two gra¬ 
duates are preparing a thesis each for the Master’s 
degree, their subjects being Tamil Dialects in Malaya, 
and Social Life in the Tamil Classical Age. Two of the 
Assistant Ijccturers are also preparing theses for higher 
degrees, one on a twentieth century philosopher-thinker 
Thiru V. Kalyanasundaranar and the other on the 
Western contribution to Tamil Scholarship with special 
reference to Dr. G. U. Pope. 


14 
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Research students who worked under 
Dr. R. P. Sethu POlai, B.A., in the 

University of Madras, during his 25 years 
of distinguished service. 

I. RESEARCH STUDENTS 


No. Name 

1. M. K. Rhangavelu 

2. A. Krishnamurthy 

3. Alagia Chocka- 
lingam 

4. C. Subramaniam 

5. K. Govindan 

6. J. Sarangapani 
Iyengar 

7. S. Shankar Raju 
Naidu 

8. M. Kanagasundari 

9. Heinz Tittlebach 

(Germany) 

10. J. R. Marr 

(England) 

11. P. S. Indra 

12. R. Shanmugham 

13. P. Balasubra- 
jnanian 


Subject 

A Critical study of Pathu- 
pattu 

A Critical study of San- 
gam Vocabulary 

The historic places of 
Ancient Thamizhagam 

The contribution of Dr. 
G. U. Pope to Tamil Litt. 

Study of Purapporul in 
Tamil Litt. 

Sangam Vocabulary 

The comparative study of 
Kamba Ramayanam and 
Thulasi Ramayanam 

Vocabulary of Cilappathi- 
karam (A study) 

Study of Tamil Language 

Pathirtrup Patthu 

A Semantic study of San¬ 
gam Vocabulary 

Social lives of the Tamils 
in Sangam Litt. 

A study of the Literature 
of Thondaimandalam 



No. Name 
14. S. Hameed 
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15. V. T. Balasubra- 
manian 

I 

16. M. E. Saraswathi 

17. J. Rajalakshmi 

18. Mary Deva- 
packiyam 

19. K. V. Dakshiyaini 

20. M. R. Ilangovan 

21. S. Arumugham 

22. G. Sankararajulu 

23. K. Meenakshi- 
sundaram 

24. P. Andrew Sathia 
Satchy 


Subject 

A contribution of Euro¬ 
pean Savants to Tamil 
with special reference 
to Dr. G. U. Pope 

.. A critical study of the 
sacred hymns of St. 
Thirunaviikkarasu 

.. Women characters in 
Periyapuranam 

.. A critical study of St. 
Gnanasambandar’s 
Thevaram 

.. The history of the early 
Xian settlement in 
Tinnevelly Dt. 

.. Political ideas in Kamba 
Ramayanam 

.. Studies in Artruppadai 
Literature in Tamil 

.. Development of Tamil 
Litt. under later Cholas 

.. Development of religious 
thought in Tamil Litt. 

.. The contribution of Euro¬ 
pean scholars to Tamil 
Language and Literature 

.. The 19th Century Xian 
poets and their works 


25. Kumaravelu . .. Bharathan in Kamba 

Ramayanam 

26. M. S. Andronov .. Modern Tamil Grammar 

(Russia) 

27. M. J. Pandiaraj .. - 
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No. Name Subject 

28. V. Shanmugha- 

sundaram ., - 


29. H. Seethalakshmi 


30. T. Vairamuttu 


31. V. N. Gnanapra- 
kasam 


Kamba Ramayanam and 
Kandapuranam — A 
comparative study 

Contribution of Fr. Beschi 
to Tamil 


II. RESEARCH FELLOWS 


1. S. Arumugha 
Mudaliar 

2. N. Sanjeevi 

3. A. R. Indra 

III. GOVERNMENT OF 

1. K. Mahadeva 
Sastri 

2. R. Shanmugham 

3. Rama Rama- 
nathan 


Secular literary works in 
Tamil of the Pallava 
period 

A critical study of Pura- 
nanuru 

A study of minor charac¬ 
ters in Kamba Rama¬ 
yanam 


The historical grammar of 
the Telugu Language 

Marpho — Phonemics. of 
Tamil Language 

Treatment of war in Tamil 
Litt. from Tholkappiam 
down to Kamba Rama¬ 
yanam 


INDIA RESEARCH 
STUDENTS 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN OF PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL * 

1. The Tamil Children’s Writers’ Association has con¬ 
tributed not a little to the development of children’s 
literature so that today there are about 300 to 400 child¬ 
ren’s books for the age-group four to eight. However, 
greater attention will have to be paid to content and 
illustrations. Some of the illustrations in books are 
devoid of any educational value. For example, there is 
an illustration of a man attacking a walrus in the Arctic 
Zone but clothed as lightly as workmen would be in 
Madras with bare feet and bare chest. 

2. There might be an increase in books which deal 
with everyday experiences — (the postman, the police¬ 
man, pets and toys), about machines (trains, buses, 
sputniks) and about children of other countries. Child¬ 
ren would be quite taken up with some of the Children’s 
books which have been translated from Russian into 
Tamil — the gripping narrative, the illustrations and 
the low costs, e.g. Kto ckazal miav — Lfliorroj ersw /d^ 

? 

3. Tamil has hardly any literature to offer for the 
age-group nine to sixteen, i.e. for children of secondary 
school-going age. But this is precisely the age at which 
great language and vocabulary development takes 
place. The child which enters school at 5 + may know 
about four thousand words, and may know about 10,000 
to 15,000 by the time he leaves High school, his yearly 
vocabulary increasing on an average of about a thousand 
words per year. 

Thorndike estimated that a literate adult should have 
read by the age of 20 a total of five million words in 
print in order to be familiar with the 20 to 30,000 words 

• A note submitted to the Tamil Research and Development 
Council, Madras State. 
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necessary in a democracy. Now, suppose, an average 
Tamil book contains 10,000 words, the Tamil student 
would require 500 books in different fields, e.g. bio¬ 
graphy, scientific fiction, travel, civics, adventure, 
romantic fiction, etc. Do we have even fifty to himdred 
books for this age group ? 

4. It has been found that the psychological needs of 
the age-group nine to sixteen require stories of animals, 
machines and gadgets, everyday experiences of problems 
of the home, of friendships, of school-life, biographies, 
stories of careers (army-life, nursing, seaman’s vocation) 
and historical fiction — books in Tamil which might 
correspond to Black Beauty, Lassie Come Home, Little 
Women, Little Men, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Treasure Island, 
Children of the New Forest. We need imaginative 
writers of juvenile fiction who will exploit the Tamil 
environment and Tamil history for this purpose. 

5. Text-books in Tamil are being prepared at Colle¬ 
giate level. We might also plan for the publication of 
general books in Tamil without which undergraduates 
might not attain that level of general culture which is 
one of the principal aims of a good University Educa¬ 
tion. 

S. Thani Nayagam 

TAMIL STUDIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Department of Tamil Studies was started under 
the Headship of the eminent Oriental scholar Dr. K. V. 
Zvelebil, CSC., — one of our regular contributors and 
the Head of the Department Dravidiolbgy, Oriental 
Institute, Czechoslovakia — at Charles University in 
Prague, in autumn 1960, with three students. Among 
them one is specializing in Tamil Philology and com¬ 
parative Dravidian Linguistics, the other in South Indian 
History, and the third, a girl, in Tamil Literature, under 
the guidance of Dr. K. V. Zvelebil. The course in Tamil 
studies lasts five years. 
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SOUTH INDIAN LANGUAGES IN UNIVERSITIES 

OF THE NORTH 

The University Grants Commission have approved 
the scheme of the University of Allahabad for the teach¬ 
ing of Tamil and Telugu. This is in addition to the 
schemes of five other Universities, viz., Aligarh Muslim, 
Banaras Hindu, Delhi, Bombay and Saugar, which have 
already been approved. This was disclosed by Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, Union Minister of Education, in the Lok Sabha 
on August 22. Progress of work in other universities, 
which have undertaken to introduce South Indian 
Languages in their curriculum is satisfactory, the 
Minister added. 

/ 

SCHOOL FOR TRAINING IN ARCHAEOLOGY 

IN NEW DELHI 

A School for Training in Archaeology has been 
opened in New Delhi for the purpose of imparting inten¬ 
sive practical training in various branches of archaeo¬ 
logy. Its syllabus includes practical training in excava¬ 
tion, publication, preservation of monuments, chemical 
preservation and museum methods. This will be sup¬ 
plemented by lectures in geology, anthropology, environ¬ 
mental archaeology, pre-historic, proto-historic and early 
historical archaeology, art, architecture, palaeography 
and numismatics, so that the theoretical background is 
also given its due share. As the students, after the 
completion of their training are expected to be ade¬ 
quately equipped to adopt archaeology as their profes¬ 
sion, provision has also been made for the teaching of 
the antiquarian laws in force in the country. The 
duration of the course is fifteen months starting from 
October and concluding in December in the following 
year. 

Admission to the,course will be restricted to candi¬ 
dates who have obained a Master’s or equivalent 
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Honours degree of a recognised university in Indian 
History, Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakritas, Persian, Arabic or 
Archaeology. 

With manifold increase in archaeological activities 
in the country, a problem that posed itself was that of 
securing trained personnel for the archaeological 
departments. During the last few years several State 
Governments have felt the want of suitably trained 
hands to take up assignments under their respective 
charges. This problem has all along been engaging the 
attention of the Government and in his opening address 
to the meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Archaeology, held in New Delhi in September, 1957, the 
late Maulana Azad, then Minister of Education, pointed¬ 
ly referred to the problem and suggested that a School 
of Archaeology might be opened under the auspices of 
the Union Department of Archaeology. 


The Sixth Annual General Body Meeting of the 
Academy of Tamil Culture was held at the Government 
Arts College, Madras, on the 30th August 1960 and the 
following office-bearers were elected for the year 
1960-61. 

President: 

Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai 

Vice-Presidents: 

Mr. Justice V. SubramanyaUi 
Mr. Karumuttu Thiagarajan Chettiar 
Mr. A. Subbiah 

Rao Sahib N. Murugesa Mudaliar 

Hony, Secretaries : 

Rao Sahib K. Kodandapani Pillai 
Mr. C. Amritaganesan 
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Hony. Treasurers : 

Mr. V. S. Thyagaraja Mudaliar 
Mr. V. Shanmugasundaram 

Following the business meeting there was a public 
meeting attended by several Tamil scholars, professors 
and students. The meeting was presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice V. Subrahmanyam. In his intro¬ 
ductory remarks he described the greatness of Tamil 
language and literature pointing out the ancient lan¬ 
guage of Tamil in different parts. 

Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, Chief Editor, 
English-Tamil Dictionary, University of Madras, spoke 
about his paper on ‘ Thiruvalluvar’s Message to the 
World * presented at the XXV International Congress of 
Orienalists at Moscow. He spoke about the greatness of 
‘ Thirukkural ’ analysing and explaining a few chapters 
of ‘ Enthusiasm ‘ Manly Effort ‘ Against Idleness ’ and 
‘Agriculture and Good Conduct*. 

He also said that there were several questions about 
the Sangam period at the tCongress and he explained’ 
the same. He also said that scholars appreciated him 
much when he told them that there were no caste dis¬ 
tinctions prevalent in olden days and that the social set 
up was based on the different walks of life or profession. 

Mr. N. Sanjeevi, Lecturer in Tamil, University of 
Madras, who then addressed the gathemg said that 
there are several Tamil words in Malayan language. 

Mr. S. N. Chokkalingam, Lecturer in Tamil, Gov¬ 
ernment Arts College, Madras, spoke about the experi¬ 
ences he had at Russia during the period of his stay 
there for about 3 years, and expressed his admiration 
for the keen interest shown by the Russian scholars in 
the study of Tamil language and literature. 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. K. Kodandapani Pillai. 

15 
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The Seventh Annual General Body Meeting of the 
Academy of Tamil Culture was held at the Pachai- 
yappa’s College, Main Hall, Madras, on the 30th August 
1961 and the following office-bearers were elected for 
the year 1961-62. 

President: 

Dr. M. Varadarajan 

Vice-Presidents : 

Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram 
Rev. Dr. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam 
Mr. Karumuttu Thiagaraja Chettiar 
Rao Sahib N. Murugesa Mudaliar 
Dr. Kamil Zvelebil 

Hony. Secretaries : 

Rao Sahib K. Kodandapani Pillai 
Dr. S. Shankar Raju 

Hony. Treasurers: 

Mr. V. S. Thyagaraja Mudaliar 
Mr. C. Amritaganesan 

Following the business meeting, there was a public 
n^eeting attended by several Tamil scholars, professors 
and students. Dr. M. Varadarajan, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Tamil, University of Madras, presided over the 
meeting. 

In his introductory remarks, he said about the great¬ 
ness of Tamil language and literature, recognised by 
foreign scholars. He paid tributes to Dr. Kam;l Zvelebil 
of Czechoslovakia, an indefatigable research worker, 
who is regularly contributing scholarly articles to 
Tamil Culture and he invited the public to subscribe to 
the Journal and promote the worthy cause of Tamil. 
On behalf of the Academy of Tamil Culture, he appeal- 
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ed to all scholars to evince keen interest in the develop¬ 
ment of the Academy by enrolling themselves as mem¬ 
bers and contributing to Tamil Culture, the official 
quarterly of the Academy. 

Prof. A. M. Paramasivanandam, Pachaiyappa’s Col¬ 
lege, Madras, said that culture has to be developed and 
cL'ltivated. He analysed culture and agriculture and 
explained how the two are linked together. He develop¬ 
ed his thesis by quoting several examples from Sangam 
classics and also other works of later period. He stressed 
in his impressive address the outstanding features of 
Tamil culture and the antiquity of the same. 

Dr. V. A. Devasenapathy, Department of Philo¬ 
sophy, University of Madras, said that Philosophy and 
religion have been an essential part of Tamil culture. He 
appealed to the younger generation to help in the im¬ 
portant task of making western cultural heritage avail¬ 
able in Tamil by finding suitable equivalents for con¬ 
cepts and technical terms. 

Maha Vidwan M. V. Venugopala Pillai, Madras, 
who then addressed the gathering spoke about the place 
of Kuttiyaluharam in Tamil and explained the same, 
with a general survey of the Tamil alphabets and their 
phonetic set up. 

• 

The meeting ended with a vote of thanks proposed 
by Dr. S. Shankar Raju. 
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The project itself is ambitious and may not succeed 
unless there is wide collaboration from Tamil scholars 
all over the world. In order that the project may have 
the widest circulation we are publishing as appendices 
to this Editorial Note, the circulars issued by the Chief 
Editor of the Project. 

A yet more arduous project awaits planning, and 
that is a bibliographical guide to articles in foreign 
language periodicals about Tamil Studies. Tamil 
scholars who are collaborating in this project may have 
in mind also the guide to periodicals which may be 
compiled at a later date. We hope all readers of Tamil 
Culture will render all such assistance as is possible to 
them for the success of this project. 









Muttollayiram 

M. S. H. THOMPSON 

This is an interesting work, though not often 
mentioned in histories of Tamil Literature. There is 
little positive history in it, but much poetry. 

In a footnote on p. 6 of the first edition of his Cilap- 
patikdram (1892) Dr. Saminatha Ayyar made reference 
to the anthology from which later a fragmentary but 
continuous text of Mut., was obtained.^ A slightly 
abridged version of this text, consisting of 105 stanzas 
grouped according to topic, appeared as Supplement 
No. 14 of Centamil (1905).^ It was edited by R. Raghava 
Ayyangar with a short but valuable introduction and 
scholarly notes. A fuller text was edited a few years 
later by Vaiyapuri Filial for Madras University, but 
gave one of the additional stanzas in mutilated form.® 
Two annotated editions of the work appeared a few* 
years later. The first of them provides in simplified form 
the text of 99 of the 109 stanzas of the anthology, exclud¬ 
ing the badly mutilated stanza altogether and giving the 
remaining nine stanzas in an appendix for further study, 
since they are considered defective in one respect or 
another. There is an entertaining commentary that ex¬ 
plains all verbal difficulties and enters fully into the 
spirit of the. times, though the treatment of outstanding 
problems is uncritical.** The second study also rejects the 

^ En Carittiram,-p. 975, Madras, 1950. 

2 Madurai Tamil Sangam. A second edition appeared in 
1935. 

,3 Oriental Research, Vols. I (1936-37) and III (1938-39). 
anthology seems to have been a textbook at the old College 
of Fort St. George, from which F, W. Ellis drew all his illustra¬ 
tive stanzas for his Kural (1816). 

* Muttollayiram (ed. T. K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliar), 
Tamilppan^iai, Madras, 1947. 
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mutilated stanza, but adds to the text 22 stanzas culled 
from old commentaries and thought to have once formed 
part of Mut.* It is more critical in its treatment of out¬ 
standing probleijns, but follows in its exposition of the 
text the lead of the previous work. It is made the basis 
of the present short study of Mut. In writing it frequent 
use has been made of M. Raghava Ayyangar’s anthology 
of fugitive verse found in the old commentaries.® 

An old work on Tamil poetics says that poems in 
praise of kings should contain 900 stanzas.’ The poet 
Ottakkuttar is said to have composed a poem this length 
in praise of a Cola king, and the old commentary on 
Vlracoliyam mentions a similar work in praise of a king 
whose name the Tamil Lexicon gives as Vatsa.® It is 
possible, therefore, that the original length of Mut. was, 
as the title implies, 2,700 stanzas.® 

The work on Tamil poetics just referred to also 
states that poems in praise of kings should be written 
round a mountain, a river, the king’s dominions and the 
chief cities therein, the king’s drum, his horse and his 
elephant, his garlands for ceremonial occasions, his 
honorific titles, and his flag.^° The fragment of Mut. that 
we have is largely written round these insignia of 
royalty, which appear again and again, even in the sec¬ 
tion dealing with kaikkilai or the first promptings of 
love. This in the present case is a poetical device by 
which loyalty to the king is virtually personified as a 

^ Muttolldyiram (ed, N. Sethuraghunathan), Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Publishing Co., Madras, 1958, 

fi Peruntogai, Madura Tamil Sangam, 1935-36. 

Pannirupdttiyal (ed. Govindaraja Mudaliar), 130 and 140, 
Saiva Siddhanta Publishing Co., Madras, 1949. 

® Viracdliyam (ed, Damodaram Pillai), Alankaram 11, 
Madras, 1895. 

» Some think the length of the poem v/as 900 stanzas, and 
quote Uakkana Vilakkam, sutra 376, in support of their con¬ 
tention. 

Tolkappiyanii Marapiyal 71. 
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love-sick maiden, so that we may see in the concrete 
how deep-seated was the people’s love for their king. 
One of the rare occasions on which Mut. is referred to 
by name in an old commentary is in the remarks of two 
different commentators on sutra 239 of the section of 
Tolkdppiyam dealing with prosody, which defines 
viruntu as something new in poetical composition. The 
term viruntu, as Naccinarkkiniyar, one of the commen¬ 
tators explains, means not a new presentation of an old 
topic, but an entirely new presentation of a topic not 
hitherto dealt with in a poetical composition, and both 
commentators give kalamhakam as an additional type of 
such a composition.” Now in both cases the device of 
the love-sick maiden to heighten the emotional appeal of 
the verse figures to a very considerable extent and with 
dramatic effect.” For this reason Chidambaranatha 
Mudaliar presents his fragment of Mut. in a series of 
arresting scenes with daring comparisons to stimulate 
the imagination. So presented, one is disposed to agree 
with him that the fragment might well have formed 
part of what must have been a unique work in Tamil 
literature. 

Since for the most part the old commentators do 
not give the source of their citations, it is not possible 
to be dogmatic about the probable source of the 22 
stanzas now added to the text of Mut., the more so since 
there are other stanzas as well in the old commentaries 
that read as though they might have come from Mut. 
One of the additional stanzas is a stanza of six lines, and 
one of the reasons given for its inclusion in the text is 
the fact that in his commentary on sutra 158 of the sec¬ 
tion of Tolkdppiyam on prosody Naccinarkkiniyar states 
that there were verses of more than four lines in Mut. 

Tolkdppiyam, peyuliyal 239, with the commentary of 
Nac., Madurai Tamil Sangam Press, 1917. Also Vellaivaranan, 
Tolkdppiyam, p. 285. Aniiamalai University, 1957. 

12 Pannirupdttiyal, 129. 
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But he himself, while quoting thi$ verse in his com¬ 
mentary on sHtra 118 of the same section, not give 
its source. Other commentators who mahe wsn of it also 
fail to do so. Four stanzas come from the commentary 
on Daridialankdram.^^ It is possible that these four were 
composed for the occasion by the adaptor of Dandin*s 
Kdvyddarsa and did not come from Mut. All things 
considered, it seems wisest, therefore, not to include in 
the Mwt, text verses the source of which is doubtful. 


The editor of the augmented text of 130 stanzas 
presents it under these heads : invocation (1), Pa^diyan 
(60), Colan (46), and Ceran (23). In his commentary 
he is at great pains to reconstruct, as far as possible, the 
background of each stanza, so that it may be read with 
insight and appreciation, in this matter going far beyond 
what was attempted by his predecessor and bringing an 
amount of scholarship to bear on his explanations that 
makes his commentary a valuable type of expository 
writing in Tamil. Incidentally historical details emerge. 
We note, for example, that the kings are referred only 
by title and not by name and no king is extolled to the 
detriment of either of the others. What seems to have 
been a time of peace and goodwill is described — a time 
such as is described in a poem by Avvaiyar found towards 
the end of Purandnuru, without paraphrase and with 
several variant readings. The poem commemorates a 
meeting of the three kings of the Tamil land at a sacri- 
snd the poet, seeing them there, avers that that 
\H7onderful sight means to her the realization of all her 
hopes. The following is a free rendering of the poem : 

These realms with prospects fair as those above 

Pass not with you, though in your keeping now ; 

But with the stranger come, they pass to him 


13 Datjrdialarikdram (ed. Ramalinga Tambiran). Saiva 
Siddl^ta Publishing Co., Madras, 1945. Also Subrahmanya 
Sastri, History of Sanskrit Literature (in Tamil) d 671 
A^amalai University, 1946. * * 
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Who seeks not aught for self. The streaming hanids 
Of Brahmans raised on high, with water poured. 

You fill with flowers and gold. Bright jewelled xnaids 
Raise high the golden bowl in which they press 
From fibre the clear juice you drink and praise 
Aloud. To seekers, without stint, you throw 
Rich gifts. The good deeds of our span of days 
Below meet not our present needs alone. 

But even at the end forsake us not. 

O threefold flame of those whose gaze is fixed 
On life's true end, their senses quelled, — 

O Kings, whose chariots bear—a wondrous sight — 

Your royal white umbrellas and your flags, 

This is indeed the end of all my seeking* 

The stars that in the heavens above do shine, 

The drops of rain that with a shout descend — 
Resplendent more than these be all your days. 

(Puram 367.) 

Of the three kings mentioned in the explanatory note 
appended to the poem only the Pandiyan king, Ukkira 
Peruvaluti, figures to any extent in Tamil literature. He 
is mentioned in the traditional account of the founding 
of the Tamil academies at Madurai under royal patron¬ 
age as the last of the forty-nine patrons of the last 
academy.^^ He witnessed some stirring scenes, includ¬ 
ing the events resulting in the recognition of Thukkural 
as a classic, and led the praise lavished on it, contribut¬ 
ing to the tributes a stanza in which he says of the 
author that he was an incarnation of Brahma the Creator 
come to give us the essence of the Four Vedas in a work 
in three parts. He had Akandnuru compiled, and it is 
interesting to note that this anthology, under the name 
of Neduntogai Ndnuru, is placed first among works pro¬ 
duced by members of the last academy. 

That Tamil was now the common language of the 
south seems to be borne out by another of the tributes 
to Tiruvajluvar and his Kural — a stanza said to have 

** Jraiyandr Akapporul (ed. G. R. Namasivaya Mudaliar), 
pp. 8-6. Madras, 1943. 
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been composed by the author of Manivnekalai, in which 
the poet says of Kural that it is a chaplet worn by the 
three kings of the south. In spite of frequent feuds, the 
bond of a common language seems at times to have 
brought the kings together in friendship and peace. 

Mut. recaptures for us the spirit of these olden days. 
Some incline to the view that the author, of whom little 
is known, was a contemporary of the three kings.^® 
Others, after a critical examination of its language and 
poetic imagery, think that Mwt. belongs either to the 
sixth or tenth century.^® The editor of the text now 
under review breaks fresh ground. He goes to the 
Eleventh Canon of the Saivite faith for poetry of the 
type found in Mut., and discusses at length the similarity 
in thought and presentation of some of its stanzas with 
those of two of the poems ascribed to Nakkiradevar in 
Venpa metre. He compares, for example, the following 
stanza from Mut. with the stanza given below it, which is 
from a poem of some fifty odd stanzas in praise of the 
presiding deity of Inkdimalai, a Saivite shrine on the 
north bank of the Kaviri, where the sage Agastya wor¬ 
shipped in the form of a fly : 

The only fear in the land of royal Kodai of the poison¬ 
ed spear is that of the birds shielding their young with 
their wings, because the sight of the red lilies with petals 
open wide makes them think that the muddy water in the 
lakes is on fire. 

On Inkoimalai, mount of the Lord of the flowing tresses 
above which has risen the bright moon, the huge mother 
monkey, cracking her fingers in fear on seeing bees settling 
on the gloriosa superba and thinking that they are being 
consumed by bright flames, leaps up into the air again and 
again, as if practising doing so. 

K. Subramania Pillai, Ilakkiya Varaldru, p. 232. Tea¬ 
chers Publishing House, Madras, 1949. 

J’ Pandarathar, History of Tamil Literature 

(250-600 A.D.), p. 87. Annamalai University, 1955. S Vaiya- 
puri Pillai, Illakkiya Manimalai, p. 50. Tamil Puttakalaiyam 
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The similarities pointed out are striking, though they do 
not rule out the possibility of mere coincidence, con¬ 
sidering how conventionalized poetical composition is in 
Tamil. In any case the discussion leaves unsettled the 
question of the date of Mut. In the first edition of his 
commentary the editor made mention of a tradition re¬ 
garding the identity of Nakkiradevar, but in the current 
edition he makes no reference to it, and one is left to 
wonder if Nakkiradevar is no other than Nakldrar of 
Sangam times, since Tirumurugdttruppadai is included 
among his works. All that can be said with any degree 
of certainty is that much of the vocabulary of Mut. is 
classical as well as a few of the constructions, but the 
presence of several Sanskrit words makes one wonder 
whether the work is as old as it is generally supposed 
to be. Perhaps it is not. This does not, however, detract 
from the literary merits of the fragment — its lightness 
of touch and delicacy of craftsmanship, which are large¬ 
ly lost in translation. However, the following transla¬ 
tions are added as examples of fcaikfcilai, which forms 
the bulk of the work : 

(A girl w singing while pounding rice.) As I ply the 
iron-shod pestle in our small dwelling, shall I too, captive 
of a mother matchless in severity, sing of the flag—sin g 
of the chariot—sing of the crown of IVfaran adorned with 
freshly picked flowers—sing of his necklace of pearls ? 

(The girl addresses her companion.) Bejewelled or^e, 
in my dreams I think I am awake, and my gaze meets 
his ; but when awake, my eyes drop in modesty. How 
then am I to find favour with Maran, my eyes being as 
fickle as this ? 

(In this and the next stanza the girl again addresses 
her companion. ) If - my life too is to be included among 
the lives on earth in his keeping, is it fair on the part 
of Celiyan, famous for his just rule, to withhold from me 
the milk (of human kindness), extending to me only the 
water (of cold comfort) ? 

Eye without sight when dreaming, and when awake 
turned aside in modesty—^bringing discredit to the just 

2 
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rule of the Lord of Pukar, where the rparing waves in 
their fury shatter to pieces the ships crowding there. 

(The girl says this to herself.) They say that Cenni 
Ilavalavan is ^ardian of this earth. If indeed he be king 
of the earth, will he not spare me the harrowing sweet¬ 
ness of the Soft melodies of the shepherds* flutes at 
sunset ? 

Graceful stork with legs so red, should you reach 
Urantai in the south—implore you, placing both hands 
on your feet—will you not tell the Lord of the fertile 
valley of the Kaviri, by whose banks shoals of fish sweep 
past, what I suffer on his account ? 

{This and the next stanza are addressed to the girVs 
companion.) O thou bedecked with carefully chosen 
jewels, quite needlessly has my mother closed the only 
door in our house, not permitting me to see Kodai, whose 
army is as vast as the sea. Even though she has closed it, 
has she sealed the mouths of those who speak of me in 
the same breath as they speak of him ? 

Having gone to catch a glimpse of Kodai, with his 
carefully chosen precious stones set in fine gold and his 
trailing garlands, I must needs close the door, though my 
thoughts go back again to him and yet again, before I tear 
myself away, my embarrassment being that of the poor 
man on his way to ask a favour of a man of great riches. 

As a tailpiece, reference may be made to the eifec- 
tive use Parimelal.agar makes of Mut. 101 in support of 
his interpretation of Kural 576 as against that of the 
other commentators. As interpreted by him the couplet 
may be paraphrased : They are like trees rooted in the 
ground whose hearts do not go out in sympathy for 
others. 



Bharati and Walt Whitman 

V. SACHITHANANDAN 

Subrahmaniya Bharati complains in his poetical 
autobiography (Suya. Carithai) that his father wished 
him well, but to his regret he was entered at an English 
school. One should not be misled into thinking that 
anything English was anathema to him. His literary 
tastes were .wide and he was considerably influenced by 
English and American writers. One of them was Walt 
Whitman whose cosmic vision and conception of free 
verse have left a deep impress on the mind and poetry 
of Bharati. 

Numerous references to the United States of Ame¬ 
rica found in the essays of Subramanya Bharati cover 
various aspects of American life and letters. To Bharati^ 
America was the wealthiest and most industrially 
advanced country in the world.^ American civiliza¬ 
tion was strong enough to spread to other countries like 
the Philippines; ^ America was keenly conscious of 
India’s contribution to science and religion. Her Scien¬ 
tists admired Jagdeesh Chandra Bose for his pioneering 
work on the life of plants.® Earlier the common 
people of Europe and America had equated Indians with 
uncultured peoples, and looked down upon Indian civili¬ 
zation. Then some western scholars read in translations 
the immortal Indian scriptures and classics like the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 

Untermeyer refers to 'The Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman* 
edited by Louis Untermeyer (1949) and Poetical Works to ‘The Poeti¬ 
cal Works of Bharati’, Murasoli Publications (1956). 

1 Philosophy, P. 86. 

2 Women, P. 55. 

3 Philosophy. P. 109. 
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and the Panchatantra and began to treat Indians as tra¬ 
ditionally a very enlightened and civilised race.* 
Bharati upbraids his countrymen for their belated re¬ 
cognition of the great services of noble Indians like 
Swami Vivekananda and Rabindranath Tagore after 
their triumphal progress through Europe and America.® 

Three aspects of American life which appealed to 
Bharati most are the high position of women in Ameri¬ 
can Society, a free and efficient press and American love 
of the Arts. A profound believer in the emancipation 
of Indian women, Bharati was never tired of drawing the 
attention of Indian society to the manner in which 
countries of the West, including America, treated women. 
In Europe and America women were allowed great 
freedom, and no earthquake destroyed those regions : ® 
several countries, including America, had granted the 
franchise to women."^ In many states of America women 
elected representatives to the senate. Influential states¬ 
men like Mr. Woodrow Wilson and Mr. Hughes were 
working for extending the right of voting to women in 
other states and thus for bringing about complete equa¬ 
lity between men and women throughout the country.® 

Most of the essays of Subrahmanya Bharati were 
written by him when he was a journalist wielding his 
powerful pen against the armed might of the British 
Government in India. The Indian press was then in its 
infancy. Bharati was a trenchant critic who often in¬ 
curred the displeasure of the Government. To escape 
its rage, he made abortive attempts to start many news¬ 
papers one after the other in different centres. When 
the alien rulers came down on him with a heavy hand) 
he escaped to Pondicheri from where he continued writ- 

* Women. Pp. 41-42. ~~ ^ 

5 Ibid. P. 43. 

6 Ibid. P. 32. 

Ibid. P. 6. 

® Society. P, 206. 
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ing, until the end of his exile, fiery articles against the 
British. His sufferings at their hands as a fearless jour¬ 
nalist and as a poet of spirited national songs made him 
envy the free American press. He regarded the free 
press as an indication of the high degree of national 
consciousness which a civilized country enjoys. He was 
sorry that the standard of journalism particularly in the 
Tamil state, was unenviable and he was ashamed of 
comparing it with that of the flourishing press in Europe 
and America. Though thirty years have passed since 
the press began functioning in this part of India, it has 
made no leeway. The unsympathetic Indian Govern¬ 
ment is partly responsible for this sad state of affairs.* 

Bharati admired contemporary Americans for their 
love of the Arts. He noted that China and Japan were 
sending to America highly artistic drawings and paint¬ 
ings and winning much appreciation. There were highly 
skilled handicraftsmen in India who languished in their 
profession for want of patronage and capital, and he 
suggested that they could be encouraged to send their 
finished products to America for sale.^® Bharati felt 
happy that Americans could appreciate Indian poets and 
musicians. English translations of the poems of three 
Bengali poets Srimatis Kamini Roy, Mana Kumari Devi 
and Ananga Mohini Devi, were published in an American 
journal with encomiastic comments.^ A sculptor from 
Poona, Janab Baiji Hameen won considerable fame among 
the New York artists. At Columbia University Hameen 
delivered /to a discriminating audience a fine lecture on 
the Ajanta cave paintings. His wife, who had written 
a book called “ The Music of India ”, was quite a success 
when she lectured before a number of American women’s 
clubs with suitable demonstrations. Incidentally Bha¬ 
rati took this as an indication of the high respect with 


• Arts. Pp. 94-95. 

10 Society. Pp. 134-135. 

11 Women. P. 44. 
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which women, irrespective of theit nationality, were 
treated in America.^* * 

Some of the essays ot Bharati are shrewd politi¬ 
cal comments on the First World War. As a vernacular 
journalist who was interested in informing and educat¬ 
ing his readers about the day to day progress of the 
World War, he could not escape commenting on the 
participation of the United States of America in the war 
and her policies framed according to the exigencies of 
the time. He critically examines the foreign policy of 
President Wilson who founded the League of Nations. 
He makes appreciative comments on the genuine efforts 
of the American Government to obtain independence 
for Ireland and Egypt.'* 

Bharati was aware of the colour problem in America. 
He appreciated the vigorous measures taken there to 
remove the blot from a progressive society. He was 
happy to note that the idea of equality was fast spread¬ 
ing among all sections of the American people.'® He felt 
that compulsory free education would put an end to 
such evils.'® He disapproved of the large scale extermi¬ 
nation of the Red Indians by the early settlers, and the 
lynching of Negroes by their modern coimterparts for 
their friendship with white women. The only remedy 
lay in the practical application of the concept of equa¬ 
lity.” 

Bharati believed that the Americans were highly 
susceptible to the influence of Hindu dharma. He drew 
this conclusion from his impressions of Swami Abeda- 
nanda’s lecture tour in Europe and America. Bharati 
believed with the distinguished disciple of Ramakrishna 

12 Women. P. 45. 

13 See Bharati Tamil. 

1* Ibid. Pp. 298 and 300 

15 Society. P, 183. 

16 Ibid. Pp. 184-185. 

11 Bharati Tamil. Pp. 368 and 370. 
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Paramahamsa that industrialisation of a country and its 
resultant wealth are not conducive to human happiness ; 
Love of land and love of gold deprive man of spiritua¬ 
lity, and his salvation lies only in following the vedan- 
tic doctrines.*® 

As a writer Bharati has an innate sense of humour. 
He is the author of a collection of delightful short stories 
in which his humour runs riot. One of them has an un¬ 
forgettable character-—an illiterate old villager. He spends 
his evenings in the village laundry where the owner of 
the laundry reads out every day to an enthralled audi¬ 
ence the latest issue of a Tamil daily carrying exciting 
news of the World War. One day the news conscious 
old man condescends to enlighten his neighbour on the 
closing stages of the war. The rural historian’s version 
in lively dialect difficult to translate into English, rims 
thus : “ The German King was frantic for peace. Instead 
of approaching the English people, he appealed to Ame¬ 
rica. It is a strange country where there is no king. 
But a school master has been chosen to act as king for 
four years. When the German King sued for peace the 
acting king retorted that he would talk of peace only 
after reducing him to ashes. What a school teacher ! ” 
President Woodrow Wilson, who was for some years 
Professor of Political Economy at Princeton, was re¬ 
duced to the status of a school teacher by the native 
chronicler ! 

Three American writers seem to have left a mark on 
Bharati—Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman. Bharati may 
have been drawn to them because of their profound love 
of Hindu scriptures and philosophy. In his prose writ¬ 
ings there are a few quotations from Emerson’s Essays 
and Thoreau’s Walden. A comparison between Emer- 


18 Ibid. Pp. 19-22- 

18 The Stories of Bharati. P. 33. 
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son and Bharati is inevitable as both have leaned heavily 
'on the Vedas and the Upanishads in their search for 
Ultimate Reality. 

Before attempting to define the extent of Whitman’s 
influence on Bharati, mention should be made of two 
little known American poetesses referred to in " Bharati 
Tamil One of them is Miss Lisette Woodworth Reese 
whom readers of American poetry may remember as 
the authoress of the moving poem “ Tears The other 
cannot be called a poetess in the strict sense of the word 
as she seems to have left no poem of merit except one 
translated into Tamil by Bharati. She is Mrs. Maud 
Sherman of Detroit, Michigan, according to a short note 
prefixed to his translation by Bharati.^® 


A Japanese writer by name Noguchi wrote to the 
Editor of the Calcutta English monthly Modern Re¬ 
view ” explaining the characteristic features of the Japa¬ 
nese hokku (or haiku) and tanka.^^ This was translated 
into Tamil by Bharati and with appropriate comments 
published as an essay with the title Japanese Poetry.^ 
In order to prove the superiority of Japanese poetry to 
its Western counterpart in brevity of expression and 
beauty cf thought, Noguchi compares Miss Reese’s '‘Rain” 
with a typical haiku. Bharati agrees with the conten¬ 
tion of Noguchi that the haiku has no rival in the world 
of poetry.*^ But his brief criticism of the achievements 
of Miss Reese as a writer of poetry shows his genuine 
admiration of her artistic skill. “ No superficial words, 

*0 Bharati Tamil. P. 567, ~~ 


consjsts of 17 Syllables in 3 lines (575) and the 
portance in ^ (57577). For an account of their im- 

com^ipH in/Tf Anthology of Japanese Literature 

‘UNESCO coUecHon ot 

Bharati Tamil. Pp, 150-155. 
ron,oiotri.u? not 
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HO superficial thoughts — her verses are a string of 
pearls ” ^ Twice in the course of the essay Bharati calls 
her a queen among poets. 

■ It is a pity that we have no access to the poem of 
Mrs. Sherman on Mother India, translated into Tamil 
and published by Bharati in the columns of the Swadesa- 
mitran. The Tamil rendering is a fine piece of work. 
There are translations which create the pleasant illusion 
of an original work like Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. 
There are others which are faithful to the original like 
Chapman’s Homer. Matthew Arnold observes that a good 
translation is the result of the union of the translator 
with his original.^® This is the impression one gets after 
reading Bharati’s translation. 

The poem is divided into two parts “ Request ” and 
“ Reply The • first part is an apostrophe to Mother 
India: “ Thou art the Mother of all religions, 

all nations and all mankind. Thou gavest unto 
the world many men of divine birth. Deliver us 
from evil. Come unto us and grant us our prayer like 
your great sons in the past Krishna, Buddha and 
Rama. Give us this day a sage who can teach us the 
truth of justice In the second part, the prayer is 
granted and Gandhiji appears on the scene. The elo¬ 
quent tribute paid to Gandhiji for services rendered to 
India and to the world occupies the rest of the poem. 

Occasional pedantry in expression mars the other¬ 
wise smooth diction of the translation. “ There is nothing 
inherently undesirable in highly literate terms, but the 
total effect must be considered in relation to intention 
and ideology The metre of the translation is called 
in Tamil ahaval which is somewhat akin to blank verse. 

24 Bharati Tamil. P. 153. ~ ' 

25 «On Translating Homer ’ p. 251. — Essays of Matthew Arnold . 
(Oxford University Press). 

26 Modern English and American Poetry: Margaret Schlauch 
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The extent of Whitman’s influence on Bharati may 
be gauged from a study of his essay Nagaram^’^ (City), 
which is really a critical estimate of the genius of the 
American poet and also of his own free verse in Tamil 
which he calls “ Prose — Poetry ” the first of its kind 
in the language. The city is Whitman’s “ great City ” 
described in “Song of the Broad-Axe.^ A brief sum¬ 
mary of Bharati’s essay on Whitman is given below ; “ 

“What is novel about the poetry of Walt Whitman 
is that it resembles prose in style. It is devoid of rhyme, 
alliteration and such poetic devices. Most poetical works 
belonging to the great languages of the world are in blank 
verse. Free verse is rare. Whitman believed that the 
meaning of poetry was in words, not in rhyme and there¬ 
fore he wrote free verse, retaining only the rhythmic 
beauty of the language. In Europe he is considered equal 
to such great poets as Shakespeare, Milton, Dante and 
Goethe. Europeans treat him as one of the prophets of 
democracy. He is the most distinguished seer who fear¬ 
lessly preaches the great truth that all are equal—men, 
women and children. 

“ * It is a single power that keeps the Universe alive. 
Therefore all are one. Give up fear. Do not harm your 
fellow creatures ; with this limitation you are free to act 
as you like. Fear no one but God This is the essence 
of Whitman’s religious philosophy. He composed many 
poems based on the teaching of Christ that all men should 
love one another. Whitman, the prophet, imagines a city 
where men and women enjoy equal rights, where Presi¬ 
dent, Mayor and Governor are servants of the citizens and 
where children are taught to look after themselves. 

“ To-day in Europe and America statesmen are try¬ 
ing to make this imaginary city of Whitman a reality. Who 
will not love such a city ? ” 


Bharati was a Vcdantin steeped in Hindu mystic 
lore. He translated into Tamil the Samadhi Padam of 


27 Society. Pp. 224-226. 

28 Untermeyer. Pp. 216-217. 

29 Most of the essays of Bharati including the 
were written between 1910 and 1920. 
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Patanjali Yogasutra and many Rig Vedic hymns and 
added his comments to both.^“ He wrote an illuminating 
introduction in Tamil to the Bhagavad Gita. He 
maintains that the Gita is more than a dharma sastra : 
it teaches the way to the attainment of mukti or salva¬ 
tion in this world itself by complete surrender to God.®^ 
Most of Bharati’s views on man, on Nature and on 
Human life may be traced partly to Vedic literature 
and partly to the European thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. Emerson once called the Leaves of Grass 
a mixture of the Bhagavad Gita and the New York 
Herald.^^ Describing his meeting with Whitman, Tho- 
reau reported in a letter to Harrison Blake; “ Wonder¬ 
fully like the Orientals.... considering that when I asked 
him if he had read them, he answered “ No, tell me 
about them But in his old age Whitman refuted his 
own statement and admitted that he had read the ancient 
Hindu poems without specifying them. Modern research 
has discovered a Vedantin in Whitman.^^* “ The object 
of the Vedanta is the apprehension of Brahman enshrin¬ 
ed in Sastra and justified by reasoning and sense per¬ 
ception and the attainment of infinite bliss... .The postu¬ 
late of vedantic thought is the knowability of Brahman 
by means of intuitive insight afforded by the teaching 
of the guru... .The Vedanta reveals the nature of Brah¬ 
man as the supreme truth, beauty and goodness Prof. 
G. W. Allen in his definitive biography of Whitman 
says that the vedantic doctrines were “ basic in Whit¬ 
man’s early notebooks.”^® Traces of them are found in 
many of his important poems like Song of Myself, 
Calamus, Children of Adam and Passage to India. 
It should be evident by now that Bharati and 

30 See the Works of Bharati (prose) (Bharati Publications, 1935). 

31 Ibid. ‘Introduction to the Bhagavad Gita’ P. 44. 

32 Quoted by Matthiessen; American Renaissance. P. 526. 

33 Thoreau : Letter to Harrison Blake — Untermeyer. P. 966. 

34 The Solitary Singer by G. W. Allen. P. 141. 

35 A Synthetic Vicio of Vedanta by T. N. Srinivasachari. P. 121 

36 The Solitary Singer. P. 141. 
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Whitman may have entertained identical views on many 
things., ’ 

In a spirited passage in the Soiig on Indict, W^hit- 
man addresses his soul: 

Soundest below the Sanscrit and the Vedas ? 

Then have thy bent unleash’d 

It is an eloquent commentary on the inner voyage under¬ 
taken by both Whitman and Bharati. At the end of the 
fascinating voyage they discover a spiritual democracy 
which sieems to owe its existence to the teachings of the 
Bhagavcfd Gita, 

t 

The idea of an unlimited personality and the con¬ 
cept of egalitarianism are the two cardinal principles 
which sustain the spiritual democracy of the two poets. 
The cosmic “I” of Whitman has often been identified 
with the■ Universal “I” of the Bhagavad Gita. Whit¬ 
man's ego is, however, onesided.^'^ His “ I ” sometimes 
represents the poet making a confession and sometimes 
man modern or universal, “ When his words adhere to 
concrete experience and yet are bathed in imagination, 
his statements become broadly representative of huma¬ 
nity”.®® Often it is “a personification of an animistic 
force, such as primitive minds before the dawn of his¬ 
tory worshipped in the stallion, the bull, or some other 
god of fertility 

There are two ideas prominent in “ Song of Myself ”. 
The poet^ claims that he is of “ every hue and caste ” 
and of ** every rank and religion ”. There is universality 
in his words." 

I celebrate myself, and sing myseK, 

And what I assume, you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

37 Walt Whitman : Poet of Democracy by Hugh I. Fausset. P. 118. 

38 Matthiessen. P. 528. 

39 The Solitary Singer. P. 157. 

« Major Amencan Poets ed. by Harry Hayden Clark (Notes on 
Song of Myself ’). 
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Whitman expresses profoimd faith in the concept of 
egalitarianism which embraces all objects animate and 
inanimate, and all experiences: 

(1) I am of old, and young, of the foolish as much as 

the wise 

Regardless of others, even regardful of others, 
Maternal as well as pjatemal, a child as well 
as a man.... 

(2) I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the soul 
The pleasures of heaven are with rne and pains of 

hell are with me.... 

(3) I find I incorporate geniss, coal, long-threaded moss, 

fruits, grains esculent roots. 

And I am stucco’d with quadrupeds and 
birds all over_ 

(4) I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 

and each moment then. 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in 
my own face in the glass.^^ 

Bharati’s ego, wherever it is expressed, is neither one¬ 
sided nor blatant. With him it is always a mystical 
experience of the imion of the individual soul with the 
Universal Soul. When he is one with the Divine, he 
becomes one with the whole stream of life. There is 
no progression as in Whitman from love of self to love 
of God. Bharati like Whitman has given profound ex¬ 
pression to his faith in the oneness of all things. The 
poem ^ j 5 »r 6 or (I) may be compared with the egoistic 
utterances of Whitman in .Song of Myself. The 
haunting refrain of the word ‘/siredr’ reminds one of the 
oft-repeated personal and cosmic “ I ” of Whitman : 

QJtrcufid) upaSarp LfarQeirsoinh ptrear 

0fimh eSeoiijQseoirth pirsSr 
QiQr0u> mirOLceuirut 
airp^ib LfafTQ^ib «i_g2jC>u) jBireir 


41 *Song of Myself*. Pp. 95-144. (Untermeyer) 

42 Poetical Works. Pp. 231-233. 
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(“ I am the birds that fly in the sky ; I am the beasts 
that wander on earth ; I am the trees that grow in the 
shade of the glade. I am Wind, Stream and Sea ”) " 
In the last stanza of the poem Bharati transcends his 
ego and calls it an illusion of the greater “ I ” that per¬ 
vades the universe : 

jSirOGrrgmh QuiriDsixu jBirsor 

xirafT^OwL-f qjito^A j^frear 

c^6orOu/r06jr<s5£rr r&Bsar^earqQiu 
^fSioardi eSisirdt^ Qp^p(S9‘ir0 jBrrsar. 

To Whitman the “ pleasures of heaven ” and the “ pains 
of hell ” are the same. Bharati expresses a similar idea 
in the lines 

LDir^fi jBtreSr 

Sis6ru0 ^{TOTaoir xSl9ssr0^(Sui jsiresr 
LDir^^f^ih QuinuQajeoirth jBirsar 
Quireiy>joiU(Qfi ^aruu qcFsrf’uOusoirih ^rrsir. 

The concept of spiritual equality is enshrined m the 
well-known lines 

<srrd;6o><s 00 g9 sriiisdr ^ir0—jSdr 

LD&Uiqil) CriBISOT 4 Fi.LlL-(Jb. ** 

In one of his philosophical essays Bharati writes : ‘ Your 
soul and the soul of the universe are one. Yourself, 
myself, crocodile, tortoise, fly, eagle, donkey are animat¬ 
ed by the same being and that is God ’. According to 
the Song of Myself, 


« (i) ‘I am the taste in the waters . I am the light in the 
i^on and the sun ... I am the sound in other and manhood in men *. 
The Bhagavad Gita VII. 8. Translated and edited by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan (George Allen & Unwin, 1953). P. 215. 

(ii) ‘And entering the earth I support all beings by my vital 

“"fLC* W® p'Ml.”""* ^ ““ 


(iii) I am owner of the sphere 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain. 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain. 

^ (Emerson’s History) 

** Poetical Works. P. 219. 
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The sharp-hoof’d moose of the north, the cat on the 
hoiise—still, the chickades, the prairienlog. 

The litter of the grunting sow as they tug at the teats. 
The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half¬ 
spread wings, 

I see in them and myself the same old law. 

According to the Gita ‘ Sages see with an equal eye, a 
learned and humble Brahmin, a cow, an elephant or 
even a dog or an outcaste.’ In this sense both Bharati 
and Whitman are sages. 

In the spiritual democracy the body is treated with 
as much reverence as the soul. In fact the body, as an 
experience, becomes part of the soul. To Whitman ** Not 
an inch, nor a particle of an inch is vile, and none shall 
be less familiar than the rest “ If anjrthing is sacred, 
the human body is sacred ” because it is of tlie soul. 
The soul is not more than the body ” and “ the body is 
not more than the soul Whitman “ was the first to 
smash the old moral conception that the soul of man is 
something ‘ superior ’ and ‘ above ’ the flesh This 
* equalitarian inclusiveness * of Whitman is also found in 
Bharati. The Tamil poet was never tired of repeating 
that the body should be carefully nurtured and kept in 
good health because proper enjoyment of life through 
the senses, a gift of God, depended upon the body.^® The 
body is as sacred as the soul, and according to Hama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, quoted by Bharati®®, “ Those who 
practice dharma should carefully tend the body. It is the 
temple of the soul. The Divine is present in the body ”. 

The spiritual democracy is really the inner world 
of the poet — a world of perceptions. What appears as 

« The Bhagavad Gita (Radhakrishnan), V. 18. P. 181. 

« Untermeyer. P. 1,120. 

*I sing the Body Electric’ P. 151. (Untermeyer) 

«D. H. Lawrence Selected Literary Criticism ed. by Anthony 
Beal. P. 178. 

« Society. P. 178. 
so Arts. P. 69. 
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Ugly and unseemly in the outer world becomes beauti* 
ful there. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ” and 
“ the human face divine ” really belong to the higher 
world of the poet where inequalities do not exist. 
Whitman’s Faces incorporates this idea: 

Sauntering the pavement thus, or crossing the ceaseless 
Ferry,'faces and faces and faces, 

1 see them and complain not, and am content with all. 

To Bharati the faces of wandering beggars are marvel¬ 
lously beautiful and they remind him of the dusty faces 
of idols.®' 

Universality of love is a great spiritual force in 
Whitman’s democracy. It is evident in his passionate 
attachment to Nature. “ There never was a poet who, 
more passionately than Whitman, found in Nature a 
companion, a friend, a lover with whom he constantly 
enacts the great mystery of love; losing himself in the 
Beloved only to find that the Beloved is one with him- . 
self, and that both in their oneness with each other dis¬ 
cover themselves as partaking of a unity beyond them¬ 
selves. ”.®* Many lines in ‘ Song of Myself ’ bear wit¬ 
ness to the universal love of the poet: “ A kelson of 

creation is love ”. “ And whoever walks a furlong 

without sympathy walks to his. own funeral drest in his 
shroud ”. The inhabitants of the ‘ great city ’ which is 
the capital of the new democracy are filled with love— 

“ knitting, enclosing, all-diffusing love ”. ‘ Like a 

light it silently wraps all ’. Leaves of Grass records 
the steady progression of the poet’s love, from a pas¬ 
sionate identification with life to death and from death 
to immortality." It is a remarkable transition from 
Song of Myself to Passage to India. 


SI Bharati Tamil. P. 247. 

sa Walt Whitman : John Bailey. P. 55. 

63 pioyd StovaU quoted by Harry Hayden Clark —Major American 
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No such steady growth of love can be traced in the 
poems of Bharati because spiritual maturity came td 
him quite early in life from his deep devotion to the 
Vedic doctrines and also to the teachings of the Buddha. 
The poem ‘ » (Drum) announces to the world 

that love unites all and brings freedom to all: 

1 . ^sStQusot^ Qairil(B Qpg’da^ — Loiaserr 

(7u0ii> jS^^trih 

SisiruiBiasrr lutroiui Q(j00u>— 

ujn'6U0u> QaTstSuuirw. 

2. tSieSrQuearffi Qasflril® (ipjr(»6F— 

io/r^s0i2) €S(Bfi&o 

Love treats as equal mother and child, educated and 
uneducated, man and God.^*. 

In his own country and abroad Whitman is regard¬ 
ed as the poet of American nationalism. In his early 
writings he sounds jingoistic. Gradually chauvinism 
becomes enlightened nationalism with strong tenden¬ 
cies towards internationalism.®® In his 1885 Preface to 
the Leaves of Grass the confident chauvinist writes: 

‘ The American poets are to enclose old and new ; for 
America is the race of races. Of them a bard is to be 
commensurate with the people. To him the other 
continents arrive as contributions ... he incarnates its 
geography and natural life and rivers and lakes \ As a 
recent critic has pointed out, Leaves of Grass is the 
rrieeting place of a highly self-conscious poet and a high¬ 
ly self-conscious nation.®® In Birds of Passage Whit¬ 
man’s nationalism sounds blatant 

“The measur’ faith of other lands, the grandeurs of the 
past, 

Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 

Deilic faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, comprehending all. 

All eligible to all.” 


54 Bharati Tamil. 195. 

/ 55 Floyd Stovall quoted by Harry Hayden Clark — Major American 

Poets. 

96 Walt Whitman Ego in Netii^Eden: Ernest Sandeen. P. 244. 
in American Classics Reconsidered ed. by Harold C. Gardiner. 
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The same arrogant note is sounded in By Blue 
Ontario*s Shore ; 

“ Ages, precedents, have long been accumulating undirected 
materials, 

America brings builders, and brings its own styles.” 

But there had always been an element of conservatism 
in Whitman and as he became mellow with the passage 
of time, he returned to the mysterious past which he 
had rejected e^lier. He came to recognize the religious 
element at the core of the democracy he conceived.®’ 
America should receive the accumulated wisdom of the 
past from the oldest civilizations and build a compre¬ 
hensive new world. The poet envisages such a future 
in Passage to India: 

I see O year in you the vast terraqueous globe given and 
giving all, 

Europe to Aaa, Africa join’d and they to the New World, 
The lands, geographies, dancing before you, holding a 
festival garland, 

, As brides and bridegrooms hand in hand. 

Commenting on the wide popularity enjoyed by 
Bharati as poet of Indian nationalism, his biographer in 
English writes : 

“His songs in praise of our motherland are on the 
lips of everyone. Boys and girls at school, their elders 
at home, gentle and simple, the learned and the illiterate, 
all have made the soul-stirring strains of his poetry a part 
of their own emotional equipment ’.ss 

Bharati’s patriotic poems were all composed when India 
was groaning under the British yoke, and therefore they 
are full of fire. His partiotism not only becomes ‘ a reli¬ 
gion, but the religious impulse is given a mystic orienta¬ 
tion ’.®® To Bharati India is the Supreme Mother, 

57 Democratic vistas, p. 823. (Untermeyer). 

SBSubramanya Bharati: A Memoir. P. Mahadevan, P. 1. 

59 Ibid. P. 145. 
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Bharata Mata, Shakti. One may be tempted to compare 
poems like ‘ Bharata Nadu ’ and ‘ Bharata Mata * with 
Whitman’s ‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore ’ which trumpets 
to the world his passionate love of America. The Ame¬ 
rican poet identifies his life with the life of the nation so 
much that his ‘ I ’ represents all the people of his 
country: 

A Nation announcing itself, 

I myself make the only growth by which I can be appre¬ 
ciated, 

I reject none, accept all, reproduce all in my own forms. 
When Bharati sings 

jeAsd /5fr®—srnijaair 

uirir^ JBTlS. 

it is not an. arrogant display of patriotism, but the 
genuine pride of the poet in the glorious past of his 
country. The very word ‘ Bharat ’ is evocative of rich 
memories. To Bharati the achievements of our saints, 
seers, heroes and poets are not the triumphs of great 
individuals but of Bharata Mata herself. It was the 
great Mother (not the Rishis) who wrote in the Vedas 
that we are the children of the same God and the world 
is a well of pleasure : 

^^(SfD u(rd)0u(r(36fr, jBirih ^^£0ru><s<9Esnr 
(ossoofi erearQ^D tR<s 

jBsaTQi ud)(Seii^ih unrj^ 

jSiriuS^OT ^0<S6Q)(S5t 

There are striking similarities between Whitman and 
Bharati as poets of nationalism. Whitman believed in 
national unity and as a Unionist he desired to “ sing the 
idea of all ” and then to sing the “ song of each member 
of the States ”. This idea of unity in diversity is ex-. 


69 Poetical Works. P. 11. 
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pressed in ‘ From Paumanok Starting I Fly like a 
Bird : 

From Paumanok I Fly like a bird 


To the north betaking myself to sing there arctic songs 


To Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, to sing their songs.. 

Then to Ohio and Indiana to sing theirs, to Missouri and 
Kansas and Arkansas to sing theirs. 

To Tennessey and Kentucky, to the Carolines and Georgia 
to sing theirs. 

To Texas and so along up toward California to roam 
accepted everywhere. 

In a lyrical outburst Bharati sings of the unity of India : 

jSeo eSs^Qeo 
(Sr-irjBGar ^tlu).sirLb Quama 

ufrCuf. 

(S^Tesoffs Cafirr/riluj. eSdsiriuiruf. 6U0(?€UTib. 

aihisaau (Sair^ea>LDu uet^L.ih 

asiraSjf? inrr©jQ«T€iir (gGo/irtb 

LDirirCtq.iuff-^ih aeSleo)^ QairaAr(B 

ufl^e^u (Suirib. 

The poet’s imagination spans India from East to West 
and from South to North and brings together whatever 
is between them. This imaginative apprehension of the 
mystical imion of India lies embedded in the sub¬ 
conscious seK of every Indian. In his magnificent epi¬ 
logue to the ‘ Discovery of India ’ Nehru writes “ The 
Discovery of India — What have I discovered ? ,.. 
To-day she is four hundred million separate individual 
men and women, each differing from the other, each 
living in a private universe of thought and feeling 
Yet something has bound them together and binds them 
still. India is a geographical and economic entity, a 
cultural unity amidst diversity, a bundle of contradlc- 

«iSee also Thou Mother with Thy Equal Brood 
62 Poetical Works. P. 6 . 
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tions held together by strong but invisible threads 
The patriotic poems of the two poets under discussion 
express in eloquent terms the imperative need for na¬ 
tional unity in a period of stress and strain a lesson 
whch Shakespeare taught his countrymen in his Histo¬ 
rical plays “ 

One of the most popular poems of Bharati on the 
national flag is strangely reminscent of Whitman’s 
Song of the Banner at Daybreak The poems took shape 
in a period of conflict and tension in the history of the 
two countries — India fighting her English rulers under 
the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and Ame¬ 
rica facing the severest test of her unity under the wise 
but firm guidance of Abraham Lincoln. Whitman’s 
banner (and pennant) and Bharati’s flag symbolize the 
united defiance of a nation against a serious threat to 
freedom. The pennant ‘ shaped like a sword ’ indicates 
* war and defiance ’ and so the ‘ starry banner ’ ‘ broad 
and blue ’ flapping in the wind. They discard ‘ peace 
over all the sea and land ’. India’s national flag bearing 
the fearful weapon of Indra and the crescent moon of the 
Muslims flashes like lightning in the sky. The banner and 
pennant are not * mere strips of cloth profiting nothing, 
only flapping in the wind ’. They bring to the ears of 
the poet shouts of war and the music of peace : 

I hear the tramp of armies, I hear the challenging Sentry, 

I hear the jubilant shouts of millions of men, I hear 
liberty: 


I see numberless farms, I see farmers working in their 
fields or barns, 

I see the stores, depots, of Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, 
New Orleans, 

I see far in the West the immense area of grain. 

63 English poets and the National Ideal: E. de Selincourt. P. 20. 

64 Poetical Works. Pp. 22-24. 

65 Song of the Banner at Daybreak. Pp. 288-293. 

66 See stanzas 6-9. 
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In short Whitman sees in the banner and pennant ‘ the 
Identity formed out of thirty-eight spacious and haughty 
states ...” To Bharati the national flag is not just * a 
piece of silk ’ fluttering in the world. It brings no vision 
of peace to him as there is no peace without freedom. 
The flag crystallises the united opposition of thirty mil¬ 
lion people against a common tyrant. It is this unity 
that gives strength to the flag that can fly unconcerned 
when a fierce whirlwind sweeps round it: 

gtSOeoetfT eoirOmir ?— 
utriufi^ Qu(^ubLittjA atirfb^ 

LD^iurr^Qj of^^Qsirefr ut—soth. 

Bharati sees armies .of heroic men tramping from differ¬ 
ent parts of India and gathering under the flag to fight 
unto death — brave Tamilians, fierce Maravas, daring 
Telugus, death-defying Maharattas, doughty Rajputs, 
patriotic Bengalis and a host of other brave Indians : 

sihu^^eSr j— srisia^ih 

<s5(rc9ar0(jb eSfff Qu0;5^0<s <9h^Lli-.Lb 
rsiiupi^fliu r^disffu’Q’ —^®i«6rr 

C}airLq.u3&ara airuun*^. 

Swami Suddhananda Bharati in his two enthusias¬ 
tic studies in Bharati ^ has quoted some well-known pas¬ 
sages from Leaves of Grass and drawn an interesting 
comparison between the two poets’ exalted treatment of 
woman. As social equality of men and women is an 
accomplished fact in the West, critics of Whitman have 
not taken cognizance of his profoundly sympathetic 
attitude to women. It is also probable that sensitive 
critics may have beaten a hasty retreat after reading, 
such poems as A Woman Waits For Me. Bharati is a 
poet of refined sensibility and Indian women, for long 
the special inferiors of men, find in him a great and 
doughty champion. How much importance Bharati 


67 Bhara,ti VUakkdm. P. 53. Kavikuyil Bharati. P. 166. 
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attached to women may be understood from the fact 
that of the four major div^ions of his essays, one is 
entirely devoted to women. Both Whitman and Bharati 
treat women with reverence. ‘ I say there is nothing 
greater than the mother is a characteristic statement 
of Whitman from Song of Myself. To Bharati ‘ there 
is no deity greater than the mother ’ and woman is an 
incarnation of Shakti.®® Both poets speak with great 
vehemence of the perfect equality of men and women 
which had divine sanction. In the ‘ great city ’ which 
had ‘ the greatest men and women the latter ‘ walk in 
public processions in the streets the same as the men ’ 
and ‘ they enter the public assembly and take places the 
same as the men Bharati believed that the material 
and moral prosperity of the world depended upon the 
perfect equality of the sexes.’'® His treatment of women 
is more exalted than that of Whitman and somewhat 
mystical probably because of his belief in the Shakti cult 
and his reading of Shelley. 

Bharati’s prose-poetry (Vachana Kavithaigal) is a 
mixture of the Vedas and Whitman. The thought con¬ 
tent of his vers libre is mostly drawn from the Vedic 
scriptures and the verses are modelled on the Vedic 
chant and the free verse of Whitman. Bharati’s absorb¬ 
ing interest in Whitman can be deduced from his essay 
(City) in which he discusses the American poet’s free 
verse. /It is safe to assume that the primary inspiration 
for writing free verse in Tamil—^Bharati was the first 
to attempt it in the language — may have come from 
Tagore who popularised prose-poetry in English by his 
free rendering of Gitanjali. But the impact of Whit¬ 
man’s poetry on the metrical structure of the Tamil 
verse can hardly be overlooked. 


68 Poetical Autobiography — Poetical Works P. 337 

69 ‘The New Women’ — Poetical Works P 259 

70'The New Women’ — Pengal Viduthalai Kummt — Poetical 
Works P. 261. 
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Whitman’s prejudices as a democrat made him con¬ 
sider metre as feudal, European and outdated.’* He 
admitted that there were poets ‘ whose shapes the man¬ 
tle of such verse has beautifully and appropriately 
envelope.’ But modem poetry is written hot to be sung 
aloud but to be read silently. He was sure that the time 
was ripe for abolishing all distinctions between prose 
and poetry. The serious limitations of orthodox poetry 
would prevent it from handling great modern subjects of 
democracy and science. His duty as a poet was to “ take 
hold of muscular democratic virilities without wincing 
and put them into verse ” and the new medium for him 
was free verse. In his enthusiasm Whitman sometimes 
went to the extent of making his poetry and prose inter¬ 
changeable. Occasionally Whitman treated what he 
wrote as both prose and poetry. Lines from By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore appear as prose in his introduction to 
Leaves of Grass. If he failed as a poet — to some 
extent he did fail — it was becau^|pf his misconception 
that a poet should observe thin^|with the eyes of the 
man in the street and speak his .language. But by his 
bold experiments Whitman did a great service to Ame¬ 
rican poetry. He released it from its slavish adherence 
to certain popular English metres. That work accom¬ 
plished there was a new poetry in America 

Whitman once called the Leaves “ a language ex¬ 
periment ”. Throughout his life he was engaged, though 
intermittently, in devising for America a language of 
its own. He felt that language was not the creation of 
scholars. It was shaped “ out of the work, needs, ties, 
joys, effections, tastes of long generations of huma¬ 
nity According to him the best language “ has its 
bases broad and low, close to the ground. Its final deci¬ 
sions are made by the masses Emerson who anti- 

Tl Walt Whitmon: Bailey. P. 69. 

W Emery Holloway quoted by Bailey. Ibid. P. 96. 

73 'Slang in America' Untermeyer. P. 564. 

w Untermeyer's Introduction. Pp. 56-57. 
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cipated Whitman in theory though not in practice, to 
some extent, observed : “ How superior in force is the 

language of the street to that of the academy. The 
speech of the man in the street is invariably strong nor 
can you mend it by making it what you call parlia¬ 
mentary Whitman believed that the American demo¬ 
cracy was a fertile ground for the English language to 
grow greater and more potential. There is a strain of 
idealism in his conception of language : “ All words are 
spiritual — nothing is more spiritual than words 

A careful study of the prose-poetry of Bharati has 
shown certain interesting results. He had employed 
about a dozen metrical devices. Some of them like 
parallelism, initial reiteration and catalogue of names 
have been widely made use of by Whitman. Others 
belong to the hoary tradition of Tamil poetry. 

Parallelism is a well-known Biblical device which 
is also found in many religious scriptures of the world 
including the Vedas. A typical passage from the Bible 
reads : 

‘ And God said, let there be light: and there was light. 

And God saw the light, that it loas good ; and God divided 
the light from the darkness, 

And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night, 

And the evening and the morning were the first day ’. 

In the Rip-Veda, Indra, the Rain-Giver is praised : 

* When light was poisoned by dark gloom, 

*Twas Indra won her from its womb. 

When rain was poisoned by the cloud, 

’Twas Indra slew the demon proud 

‘ The Song of the Open Road ’ contains many hne exam¬ 
ples of Whitman’s use of parallelism as a prosodic 
device:^® 

75 An American Primer, Untermeyer. P. 569. 

76 Lays Of Ancient India: Selecttons from Indian Poetry— 

Rendered into EInglish verse by Romesh Chunder Dutt. |Kegan Paul. 
1894. P. 6 ' 
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The earth never tires, 

The earth is rude, Silent, incomprehensible at first, 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first, 

I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than 
words can tell. 

A good illustration of Bharati’s use of parallelism is 

u60)i_ULj j5LD^ j 

€uiryiAsa)& Q^lfitqLb. 

« 

Bharati’s works in prose and verse reveal his intimate 
knowledge of the Bible. He interprets the word as 
Shakti and God as Parama Purusha and they are one.’® 
One of his ‘ Divine Songs ’ is on Jesus Christ in which 
Bharati stresses the need to practise Humility, Love and 
Truth — lessons which the life of the Saviour teaches 
us In his essays he often quotes from parables of 
Jesus to reinforce his arguments. Bharati was possibly 
aware of the use of parallelism in the Bible and in the 
Vedas. But as Whitman served as a model for him in 
free verse-writing, he may have taken a hint from the 
American poet -that parallelism could be successfully 
used as a prosodic device. 

Following the Bible, Whitman used what G. W. 
Allen calls ‘ envelop ’ i.e. parallelism in expressing 
similar ideas.’® A typical example is Miracles which 
structurally contains two ‘ envelopes ’. A general idea 
is stated in 1.2. “ As to me I know nothing else but 

miracles ’ and it is followed by parallel illustrations 
(11.3-14). In lines 15 and 16 the first idea in 1.2. is 
reiterated. The second half of the poem has the same 
pattern repeated. Bharati seems to have employed a 
similar device in the first section of his prose-poetry.®® 

rf Poetical Works—‘ Vachana KavithaiSakti 8. 

78Bharatt’s Works (Prosed. The Poetry of the Vedic Rishis. P. 36. 

78a Poetical Works, P, 214. 

79 Quoted by Harry Hayden Clark: Major American Poets. See 
notes on “ Miracles ”. 

80 Poetical Works —^“Vachana Kavithai”. P, 346, 
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Line 1 of stanza 4 states ‘ This universe in one Lines 
2 to 14 give five groups of parallel illustrations. Struc¬ 
turally the stanza is composed of five ‘ envelopes In 
the last five lines the initial idea is repeated and 
elaborated. 

One of the characteristic metrical devices in Whit¬ 
man’s poetry is initial reiteration.®^ 

( 1 ) Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking bird’s throat, the musical shuttle, 
Out of the Ninth month midnight. 

( 2 ) Here is not merely a nation but a teaming Nation of 

Nations, 

Here is what moves in magnificent masses careless of 
particulars, 

Here are the roughs, beards, friendliness, combative¬ 
ness, the soul loves. 

Bharati has widely employed this prosodic device : 

1. /BLo^ e5l^<s56ifl(»a) iBaresTd) l3/d;5^(5« 

LQsoresra) ^^0uuiTiua 
1310^ Qj 6 o<i«nasu 3 (S 6 i> Lflsweoreu 
jBio^ uml(B ^/r0<s 

GuiT&@ iS^QufT^ 

2 . Q Qj err err 60 0/ru5)^ 

a=-«^u Qu/rujsroffiu 51 (» 6 o (^irii 3 ,®j 5>0LD6O(r 
ct6u3^iu/d/D 5», cifiiq.QJ/bjD^» 

3 . ^sumeud^th etjf^eaiiu jB6ar(rr)a^^sa)L-^^ fBd) 60 jS$- 

eoJOj^^CBCSeuirib 

c 5 fa/«jrQi 0 ir) esjruyjrii tB^th Qutrd^err 

«&T<s Qtsirna^^06a)6iiu(Suirui 
^Qiear jb&jgo LD0^^/r<s5 6i/0d5, 
cS/ewOTT ;bud«0 &-u 5 l[rirS qj0«.®® 


«i G. W. Allen quoted by Harry Hayden Clark: Major American 
Poets. See notes on ‘ Out ol the Cradle endlessly Rocking 

82 Untermeyer. P. 262. 

83 ‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore Untermeyer. P. 330. 

84 Poetical Works ; ‘ Vachana Kavithai ’—Sun. 13. 

85 Ibid: Shakti. 1. 

8S Ibid: Wind. 8. 
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Initial reiteration is something new to Tamil poetry. 
There are no traces of it in Vedic literature except in 
occasional passages in the Rig Veda: 

(1) Agnim ile purah — hitam yajnasya devam retvijam 

hotaram ratna — dhatamam. 

(2) Agnih purvebhi reshi — bhih idayah nutansihuta sah 

devan a iha vakshate. 

(3) Agnina rayim asnavat posham eva dive-dive yasasam 

viravat-tamam.*’ 

(1) Vayo a yahi darsata ime somah aram — kritah tesham 

pahi srudhi havam. 

(2) Vayo ukthebhih jarante tvam achha jaritarah suta- 

somah ahah — vidah. 

(3) Vayo tava pra — princhati dhana jigati dasiishe 

urichi soma — pitaye®®. 

The basis of vedic metre is the syllable. The metrical 
unit is the foot (pada) or quarter or verse or line con¬ 
sisting of five to 12 syllables. The verse is regulated by 
quantitative rhythm generally iambic. The rhythm of 
the later part of the verse is more strictly regu~ 
loted than the earlier part.^^ It follows that initial 
reiteration is not a recognized device in the Vedas. 
Bharati's wide use of it inevitably takes us back to 
Whitman. 

Whitman’s catalogue of names®® has won for him 
a certain notoriety, thanks to the unkind utterances of 
critics like Emerson who says : “ I expect him to make 
the Songs of the Nation but he seems contented to make 
the inventories To Bailey the catalogue is no better 
than a “ geographical exercise-book But it was “ the 
means by which Whitman tried to accommodate the 

8T Rig Veda Mandala I Suktal 
Ibid: Mandala II Suktai. 

P 43 V ^ Vedic Grammar for Stude7its: Arthur A, Macdonell (1955). 

anclflu. ‘Paumanok 

«i Walt Whitman: Bailey. P. 99 . 
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Emersonian paradox the universality of the concrete, 
individual self”.®* It is also a pictorial survey of the 
America Whitman knew. Bharati’s prose-poetry has a 
few impressive catalogues of names aU found in the 
first section on happiness :®* 

u> 6 ariJ> Q^iuaiLb, Q^iueuiL, &-u9j Q^iueiLb 

sir(p, idAso, c9f0G3, 

jSsuiii, jfiT) onrar, 

d^iraS^ ^litdi&r cu/rsor^^<F<9ri-^a6rr —erwsorriL Q^iuoiiiids^. 
e-Ofiu/ranudssfir, iditibjos^j esafeusar ^js^eusar 
iDeafl^f —Ssrofiu 

The names are from the seen and the unseen worlds and 
they illustrate a profound truth, — unity in diversity, 
the one in many. 

Rhetorical device is used by both Whitman and 
Bharati with extraordinary effect. The latter was an 
accomplished speaker whose impact is felt in many lines. 
Rhetorical passages in prose-poetry sound more effective 
and startling than those in the leaves as they express the 
burning curiosity of the poet to penerate into the vital 
secrets of Nature. Bharati’s address to the Sun is full 
of irich associations : 

(gjrruSG/D, erearesrQff^iu^ aSIdi-friu ? 

? Q«/r65r(ipujff-? 65l(y)iBJ.fle5)tli_nrujjr ? 

«ilt4 rseaTas^fldi&rirSiu 

eSCt-irujir ? 

g| 0 «r jSeora^u uemaiuir ? 

3i(i^arjSlear e-swreju Qu/r 0 a(rir? 

.asfr^eQiUfr ? 

8-.fR/<5B(g5«s0 iD^emiBwdsoaiirl jSi&is^ ^(ipfiLoir 

Here is a short poem of Whitman which (not the dis¬ 
turbing sentiment but the spirit) will strongly appeal 

»a Walt Whitman.: Ernest Sandeen in American Classics Re¬ 
considered ed. by Harold C. Gardiner. ^ P. 233. 

93 Poetical Works ‘Vachana Kavithai’. Pp. 345-346. 

M Ibid. ‘Vachana Kavithai’. Sun. 5. 
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lo US Indians, particularly the last line which suddenly 
illuminates the whole piece.®^ 

Are you the new person drawn toward me ? 

To begin with take warning, I am surely far different 
from what you suppose : 

Do you suppose you will find in me your ideal ? 

Do you think it is so easy to have me become your lover ? 

Do you think the friendship of me would be unalloy’d 
satisfaction ? 

Do you think I am trusty and faithful ? 

Do you see no further than this facade, this smooth and 
tolerant manner of me ? 

Do you suppose yourself advancing on real ground toward 
a real heroic man ? 

Have you no thought O dreamer that it may be all maya, 
illusion ? 


CONCLUSION 

Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman ‘ travelled ’ through 
^ Hindustan ’ and ‘ the vales of Kashmere ’ in their quest 
for truth. Now Bharati has returned the compliment 
by seeing their guidance in a similar quest. The mutual 
influence of American and Indian literatures thus ful¬ 
fils Whitman’s dream : ‘ I see that this world of the 
West, as part of all, fuses inseparably with the East, and 
with all, as time does — the ever new, yet old, old 
human race — “ the same subject continued as the 
novels of our grandfathers had it for chapter—heads’.®® 


95 Untermeyer. P. 167. See also ‘ Song of the Open Road P. 188. 
99 Poetry To~day in America — Untermeyer. P. 552. 



Trade and Agricultural Economy 
of the Tamils of Jaffna during the 
latter half of the Seventeenth 
Century 

S. ARASARATNAM 

The Kingdom of Jaffna, comprising the Tamil¬ 
speaking areas of north Ceylon, lost its independence to 
the Portuguese in 1619. Some years later, in 1658, the 
Dutch East India Company wrested these lands from 
the Portuguese and ruled them as part of their maritime 
possessions in the East. Because of the factors that pro¬ 
moted its identity from the rest of the island, this entire 
territory was administered as a separate imit both by 
the Portuguese and now the Dutch. Both these powers 
found Jaffna, a very valuable source of revenue derived 
from various avenues. A settled and peaceful agricul¬ 
tural community had worked industriously on their 
farms for generations with a fair degree of prosperity. 
This contrasted with the southern and south western 
parts of the island where there had been in the past few 
centuries considerable political unrest and shifting of 
settlements and towns. Trade, land revenues and 
taxes yielded ample benefits to the sovereign who ruled 
over these areas. 

Under the Dutch, Jaffna was one of three adminis¬ 
trative units in the island, the others being Colombo and 
Galle. In the 1660s Jaffna, barring climatic calamities, 
was self-sufficient in rice and yielded enough to feed the 
Dutch personnel living there. There was a brisk trade 
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carried on in elephants, arecanut, cloth, palmyrah, wood, 
choir rox)es and tobacco, producing general prosperity. 
Because of this trade, there was more money in circu¬ 
lation in Jaffna, and this was reflected in a general rise 
in price of commodities. Within 10 years, paddy had 
risen to twice its former price. Though new land was 
reclaimed from the salty marshes and sold to the com¬ 
munity, land prices too rose steeply! This activity was 
reflected in the net income that this province gave to the 
Dutch. For a period of twenty years from 1660 the total 
revenue fluctuated between 200,000 and 300,000 Dutch 
Guilders', which was about a third of the total income 
of Ceylon and the Southern Indian factories. Of the 
three provinces, Colombo and Galle had continuous 
deficits in their budgets. Only Jaffna produced annual 
surpluses of between 100,000 and 200,000 Dutch guil¬ 
ders.^ The province of Jaffna was therefore looked 
upon by the Dutch as a valuable possession and every 
effort was made to increase its productivity and revenue. 

One side of this policy was the intensive pursuit of 
agricultural development and trade. Lands which had 
been abandoned to jungle were cleared and sold to 
Dutch officials and private citizens. The salt waters 
of the lagoon had made inroads into a considerable area 
of land. These were now reclaimed by the construction 
of dams and by drainage, a method in which the Dutch 
had achieved great expertacy. Trade was promoted by 
the encourgement of merchants from all parts of India. 
The weaving, painting and dyeing of cloth was under¬ 
taken in various parts of Jaffna and Mannar. By these 
means the fruits of the land were increased and thereby 
the income of the Dutch Government augmented. The 
other means to increase revenue was to effect improve- 

1 GuiSr = 

«(erences in con. 
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ments in the assessment and collection of land rents and 
taxes and the performance of obligatory services. A 
sovereign is entitled to some taxes and dues that are 
customarily payable by his subjects in return for the 
protection he affords them and the overlordship he 
claims over them. These may take the form of cash, 
kind or services. The nature of the relationship between 
the subject, his land and his sovereign was regulated by 
custom and somewhat complicated. The problem of 
understanding this relationship with a view to deriving 
the fullest benefits from it was particularly difficult when 
the sovereign was a foreign power. 

Naturally, the Dutch sought to grapple with this 
problem from the outset. They soon realised that the 
traditional social structure and the methods of assess¬ 
ment and collection of revenue in the Jaffna provincesi 
were far different from those prevalent in the south. 
The high sums of money already being collected and the 
good prospects for the future made the Dutch deter¬ 
mined to go deeper into the problem of land revenue in 
Jaffna before they concerned themselves with similar 
problems in the south of the island. It may also be made 
as a general observation that the problems connected 
with the collection of land revenue in Jaffna were not 
as obscure as those in Sinhalese areas. The old system, 
as it existed in the age of large and prosperous king¬ 
doms, had been retained to a large extent whereas in the 
south the disintegration of these prosperous settlements 
led to the growth of a complicated system of service 
tenure.* 

There were two broad groups of taxes —those 
levied on persons and those levied on land. Of the taxes 
levied on persons, the one that was general and equal in 
its incidence on all persons was the poll-tax. It was 


3H. W. Codington, Ancient Land Teriure and Revenue in Cevlon 
(Colombo 193B) pp. 50 ff. ^ 
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levied on all earning memberiJ of the family. Only the 
old and infirm were exempt from it. In the 17th century 
it varied between two and six fanams*® per person per 
year, the level being fixed according to the fluctuation of 
prices in the land. In order to ensure the collection of 
all the money due as poll tax, it was essential that full 
and up-to-date lists be kept of all able bodied males in a 
village. Belonging to the same category of direct taxes 
but more restricted in its incidence was the tax known 
by the Dutch as officie-geld. It was a sort of profes¬ 
sion tax, paid by members of castes that earned their 
livelihood by trade or any handicraft. It varied, accord¬ 
ing to the productivity of the particular trade, between 
two and eight fanams per year. In case where a caste 
group worked together, such as weavers or painters of 
cloth, it could be levied on the group as a whole. Even 
more restricted than the offide-geld was the Adikary 
money paid by every adult male member of the Vellale, 
Chandar and Tanakkarar castes. It was a tax that 
had been levied in the time of the kings of Jaffna when 
the country was administered by Adigars. The tax was 
intended for the Adigar’s subsistence and amounted to a 
fanam per person per year. This was continued by the 
Portuguese and taken over by the Dutch. It was con¬ 
sidered an honour to pay this levy and these three castes 
considered themselves among the oldest and most influ¬ 
ential. Lastly, among the personal taxes may be count¬ 
ed the uliyam, an enforced labour obligation of one day 
each month. It was a kind of supplement to the officie- 
geld because this obligation fell on those who did not 
come under that artisan tax. It was generally perform¬ 
ed at a stretch for twelve days an year. The upper and 
better-off castes paid a sum of money in lieu of service, 
while the others were put to work on construction works 
such as fortifications and roads, and the loading and un¬ 
loading of ships at the wharfs. The money payable per 


4a A fanam was worth about J Guilder 
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non-attendance was 2 stuivers^*^ a day or one Rix Dollar 
for the entire period of twelve days in an year.* 

Regarding taxes on the land, there is no precise in¬ 
formation. The most important of these was the rent on 
paddy lands, these being the most abundant. This rent 
varied according to the productivity of the land and from 
region to region. Another tax on paddy was the tithe 
which was a share of the harvest payable to the state. 
By the period of Dutch occupation, this had become a 
fixed annual payment. In the Jaffna peninsula it was 
paid in cash, while in the Vanni and Mannar it was still 
collected in paddy. Next is the tax on gardens (toddam) 
that were cultivated round the house, with the use of 
water irrigated from a well. Finally, there was a tax 
on trees within the compound adjoining the house — 
palmyrah, coconut and all other fruit-bearing trees.® 

A detailed table of the amount collected under each 
of these above heads would show the relative importance 
of the taxes. These are available for the financial year 
1695-6 and are as follows 

Rent from lands, trees 
and gardens 
Tithes 
Poll Tax 
Officie Geld 
Adigary Tax ... 

Total 


4b 20 Stuivers z= 1 Guilder. 

5 Evidence for these facts to bo found in: Instructions from 
Governor-General and Council of India to the Governor of Ceylon 
1656 to 1665, transl. Sophia Pieters (Colombo, 19P8) M 83-124; Memoir 
left by Ryclof van Goens Jr. to his successor, Laurens p'yl, trans 
Sophia Pieters (Colombo, 1910) pp. 17-33; Memoir of Thomas van 
Rhee to his successor Gerrit de Heere, 1697. transl. Sophia Anthonlsz 
(Colombo, 1915) pp. 6-12 ; Memoir of Hendrick Zwaardecroon, Com¬ 
mander of Jaffna, 1697, transl. Sophia Pieters (Colombo. 1911> 
pp. 20-24. 

6 Memoir of Zwaardecroon. Pp. 17-20. 

7 Ibid. P. 16. 
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It is clear from this description of the system of 
taxes and rents prevalent among the Tamils of Jaffna 
that there was a great degree of direct confrontation 
between the State and the citizen. This is in contrast with 
the position as found in the South, where a considerable 
amount of subinfeudation had taken place, thus taking 
the tenant some degrees remote from the State and 
creating a tiered structure of services and obligations. 
Here in Jaffna the major problems of revenue collection 
were those of enumeration and registration. Thus the 
tombo assumed importance as a vital document in the 
assessment and collection of inland revenue. The 
tombo—a Portuguese word obtained by the Dutch and 
current till the 19th century — was a register of persons, 
lands and taxes. In the manner in which it operated in 
the 17th and 18th centuries in Ceylon, it was a means of 
recording statistics of population and of lands held and 
cultivated. The scope and ixitent of a tombo were defined 
clearly by Governor Schreuder (1762) : It consists of 
a Head and Land Register of all persons and their hold¬ 
ings in the country, in which each Province and District 
are shown separately and where we can see at the first 
glance how considerable and extensive the Company’s 
territories are, what number of inhabitants reside 
therein, what services they are under obligation to per¬ 
form tor the Company, what maintenance and privileges 
they derive thereby, what dues the inhabitants must 
render to the Company as lord of the land both from 
their gardens and fields, what and how many unculti¬ 
vated lands there are still to be found in the Kories and 
Districts which are suitable for converting into gardens 
and fields and with what right of ownership and under 
what categories the inhabitants possess their lands, 
according to which the farmers of these dues recover 
them yearly from the inhabitants It must be remem- 

(Colombrr946)‘’P •'e? 
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bered, however, that this was perfected after over a 
century’s experience in civil administration. In the 17th 
century, the tombo, though important, is still in its rudi¬ 
mentary stages as a tool of revenue administration. 

It seems then that the tombo had two parts : a head 
tombo and a land tombo. The head tombo registered the 
names of every inhabitant in the village together with 
all personal dues that were payable by him. It had to 
be revised constantly and kept up-to-date. The land 
tombo registered every plot of land in the village. It 
had necessarily to be a detailed and elaborate affair, with 
entries of paddy lands, vegetable gardens and compoimds 
where the houses were. It described every piece of land 
in detail, its extent, location, nature of the crops, number 
of trees and finally the dues to the State on each of the 
dutiable crops or trees. If both these parts of the tombo 
in any village were accurate and up-to-date, the collec¬ 
tion of revenue of the village bec£une simple and efficient. 

When the Dutch took over the administration of the 
country from the Portuguese, they had this advantage 
that there was already some experience of this system 
of registration undertaken by the Portuguese. But un¬ 
fortunately for them, only the head tombos were avail¬ 
able ; much of the land tombos were destroyed in the 
wars and only fragments were left behind. Estimates 
were available of. amounts collected in land rents and 
poll tax, showing the benefits of streamlining the system 
of revenue administration. In the first years of Dutch 
rule, taxes were collected according to the evidence col¬ 
lected from fragmentary Portuguese records. Native 
officials — Mudaliyars, Mayorals, Receivers, Clerks and 
Kanakkapulles ~ who had functioned under the Portu¬ 
guese gave an element of continuity to the system. The 
land was divided into four Provinces —Valigamam, 
Vadamarachchi, Thenmarachchi and Pachilaipalai — 
for administrative and revenue purposes. The islands 
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off the peninsula were adminiftered as a separate unit. 
In each province, the chief Mudaliyar had responsibility 
over collection of revenue. The Receivers undertook the 
actual collection assisted by a number of Kanakka- 
pulles. Each Receiver employed some Pandarapulles, 
who assisted him to enforce payment. The Receivers 
did not get a salary from the Dutch but were granted 
1% of the amount collected.® 

Within six or seven years of revenue collection, the 
advantages of better knowledge and accurate statistics 
became evident. Thus in 1666 officials reported to the 
Governor that a description of the four Provinces of 
Jafina ought to be started.'® Among the reasons adduced 
for the urgency of this task in Jaffna was the fact that 
there had taken place a considerable extent of develop¬ 
ment in agriculture. As noted above, the shortage of 
rice faced by the Dutch all over Ceylon had encouraged 
them to open up new lands. These lands, which had 
once been waste, had to be described afresh in the 
registers as cultivated land, and made to yield the 
revenue that they must legitimately yield. Another im¬ 
portant consideration was one connected with recent 
developments in land tenure. One of the differences 
between the system among the Tamils and that among 
the Sinhalese concerned the position and power of chiefs. 
Among the Sinhalese, the chiefs had grown as a power¬ 
ful group that interposed itself between the State and 
peasant. Among the Tamils, there was no such power¬ 
ful group in existence. There were influential families 
who were generally appointed to the main offices, but 
these appointments were not necessarily hereditary. In 
the 17th century, however, partly because of the politi¬ 
cal insecurity attendant on the passing of Jaffna under 

Slnslruction from G. G. nnd C. to Government of Ceylon 1656-16G5 
pp. 87-89, 123. 

I Report of Van der Dussen and St. Martin to Governor of Cey¬ 
lon, 4 October 1666, Kolonial Archief (The Hague) 1147, f 500. 
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foreign rule, the power of these influential office-hold¬ 
ing families was tending to increase. They had amassed 
a considerable amount of good paddy Lands, they mono¬ 
polised the customs farming, they were the chief advisers 
to the foreign power on native affairs. It was now felt 
that the activities of these Mudaliyars had widened so 
far as to reduce the income of the State. It was suspected 
that they were using labour service that was due to the 
State for their own purposes, taking advantage of the 
ambiguity and lack of specific knowledge regarding ser¬ 
vice obligation.^* Thus if the exact service due from 
each individual was clearly laid down, then this could 
not be used for private benefit. 

It was decided to begin the first systematic and 
detailed preparation of head and land tombos in the four 
provinces of Jaffna and the islands. In 1671, Van Goens 
the younger son of the Governor, and member of the 
Political Council of Ceylon, on a tour of inspection of 
Jaffna, ordered the commencement of the registration.^^ 
Because of other preoccupations, this order was not im¬ 
mediately put into effect. With the appointment of 
Laurens Pyl as Commander of Jaffna in 1673, this long 
projected task was seriously taken in hand. A com¬ 
mittee of three officers, to whom a fourth was added 
later, was appointed to be in charge of the work. It was 
carried out in two stages.^^ At first the native revenue 
officials — Mayorals and their Kanakapulles — went 
round the village noting on ola leaves in Tamil the names 
of individuals, their taxes, land holding and rents. This 
information was the base on which Dutch officials acted. 
The Special Committee now took up the task of checking 
these tombos, taking one province at a time. They ac- 

11 Memoirs oj Rij kloff van Goens 1663-1675, transl. E. Reimers 
(Colombo, 1932). Pp. 42-43. 

12 Report by Van Goens the younger, 15 December 1671, K. A 
1170 f 239. 

13 Governor and Council of Ceylon to Directors. 26 November 

1674, K. A. 1188 f 43. , 
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companied the native officials round the villages and 
checked every item entered therein. This part of the 
work was very elaborate and cumbersome with regard 
to the land tombo. Here the inspecting party had to take 
with them qualified surveyors of land, who would mea¬ 
sure each holding and enter it in the books. The veri¬ 
fied and more or less accurate information was entered 
into documents known as the Head and Land Tombo, 
written in Dutch and entrusted to the Record-keeper. 
Later on, in the 18th century, a more ambitious scheme 
was attempted. With the information provided in the 
Tombos, maps were drawn of villages, plotting to scale 
each holding with appropriate signs showing crops 
grown or trees planted. This is the kind of perfect 
record Schreuder speaks of in his definition of a Tombo. 

The Committee began its work at Valikamam and 
then proceeded to Vadamarachchi. The reaction of the 
peasantry to this entire work was one of hostility and 
caused one of the few instances of rural unrest in this 
period. Coming so unexpectedly in a land noted for 
peace and stability, the Dutch exaggerated its scope and 
called it a revolution. The people did not want the 
registration to be proceeded with. The villagers had 
been ordered by proclamation present themselves before 
the Committee with lists of their property and titles to 
be inspected and registered. They appealed that the 
registration be stopped and that the Dutch be content 
with doubling their land rents. The Dutch rejected 
this. When the appointed day approached, the people 
of Vadamarachchi and Thenmarachchi abandoned their 
villages and fled into the Vanni.^^ The authority of the 
Dutch government did not extend very far in the Vanni, 
which by its geographic location and physical features’, 
gave ideal cover to recalcitrant rebels. At this time re- 
lationship between th e Dutch and the Vanniyars, tradi- 

IJirectors. 26 November 1676, K. A. 1204 
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tional rulers of the Vanni, was also rather strained. 
Kaila Vanni, the most influential of Vanni chiefs, was 
pi’oving too independent for the Dutch. He gave secret 
support and encouragement to the rebels, hoping to 
utilise their disaffection against the Dutch. Thus he 
received the fleeing peasants into his domains, provided 
for them and, through secret agents, encouraged and 
even intimidated others to follow. It was rumoured that 
the rebels had sent couriers to enlist the support of Haja 
Sinha, King of Kandy, for their cause.” Now this was 
most worrying to the Putch for it threatened to broaden 
the issue from a mere local into a national one. The 
Dutch and Raja Sinha had been engaged in an intense 
struggle for about ten years now and only the northern 
part of the island had been untouched by this struggle. 
This would enable Raja Sinha to spread his influence in 
this region too and the political consequences would be 
bleak to the Dutch. 

The Dutch decided to suppress the rebellion before 
it got out of hand. The first thing to do was to cut off 
communications of the rebels between the Peninsula and 
the Vanni. The rebels were in control of the border 
lands and had done extensive damage in Thenmarach- 
chi. The army was moved to occupy the pass between 
Jaffna and Vanni and a temporary military stockade 
and watch post was erected.” Once Jaffna was sealed 
off from the Vanni, the rebellion lost its momentum. In 
a few months, the people returned to their homes. The 
land registration was taken up from where it was left 
off and completed in all the four provinces and the 
islands by the middle of 1677. 

The rebellion was but a futile expression of opposi¬ 
tion to Dutch land policy in Jaffna. Its importance lay 

15 Ibid: Memoir of Van Goens the younger. P. 17. 

16 Gov, Gen. and C to Directo*’-?. 26 November 1676. K A 1204 
ft 163-4. 
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in the light it sheds on some aspects of this policy and 
its effects on the people. Any new attempt to register 
people and property by the State is generally looked on 
with suspicion. The peasants expected, not without 
reason, that an increased burden of taxation would 
result from the preparation of the new tombos. Natural¬ 
ly they resented the whole process that would bring 
this about. The difference in rents on landed property 
between the new and the old tombo in each province 
was as follows (Figures in Dutch Guilders) : ” 


Province 

Old Tombo New Tombo 

Increase 

V alikamam 

15,750 38,610 

22,860 

Vadamarachchi 

6,111 8,940 

2,829 

Thenmarachchi 

7,107 13,965 

6,858 

Islands 

2,478 5,583 

3,105 

Pachilaipalai 

4,575 5,532 

957 


Total 

36,609 

In poll tax there 

was an increase of 35,160 

Guilders. 


Thus the worst fears of the peasants were justified. 

The Dutch case for these increased impositions was 
based on two hypotheses. In the first place, they argued 
that the main burden of this increase would fall on the 
more prosperous land owners who had of late extended 
their holdings and taken advantage of the new policy of 
development. It was this section which had incited 
opposition to the new tombos and had used their influ¬ 
ence with the ordinary people to come out in their sup¬ 
port. The other argument was that the general increase 
in prices and wages justified an increase in rents and 
taxes. Price of paddy had increased owing to the scar¬ 
city in the south. Daily wages had doubled from 

17 Commander and Council of Jaffna to Gov. Gen. & C 9 Sen- 
tember 1677, K. A. 1213 f 247. " 
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i fanam to I fanam per person. The newly increased 
poll tax of 6 fanam per person could be earned by twelve 
days labour.^® 

The new tombos also revealed an addition of 12,000 
service tenants whose labour was due to the State.” 
This had not been known so far and their labour had 
been utilised for private gain. Here too the registration 
fulfilled the aims of the Dutch. It could be argued that 
what was being prevented was the robbing of the State 
and that the position of the tenant himself was un¬ 
affected. The actual position, however, is somewhat 
different. When a service tenant was employed in 
working for a land owner in the village, he was working 
not far away from his home and his own private affairs 
would not suffer neglect. When the service was due to 
the Dutch Government, it was another matter, it could 
be any kind of service. It could be the construction of 
a port in Kankesanthurai or Kayts. It could be the load¬ 
ing of goods in Jaffna harbour. It could be the cutting, 
of a road to the Vanni. All these major construction 
works carried him a fair distance away from his home, 
for considerable periods of time, to the neglect and 
hardship of his family. It is reasonable to assume that 
the scrupulous extraction of service obligation would 
have caused widespread discontent. 

The argument about prosperity of the land as 
evidenced by the increasing amount of money in cir¬ 
culation and higher level of prices and wages must be 
examined in conjunction with the parlous state of the 
coinage. The coin most current among the community, 
in fact, later on, practically the only coin to be found 
among them, was the copper kasu. By 1679, the Gover¬ 
nor observed in his memoir that its current value was 


18 Information regarding the Commandment of Jaffna by Laurens 
Pyl, 14 December 1677, K. A. 1213 f 261. 

19 Memoirs o/ Van Goens. P. 42. 
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nearly twice as high as the value of the copper that 
went into it.*° While in Jaffna 40 kasu were worth one 
fanam, in Coromandel it was exchanged at anything 
from 50 to 60 kasu for a fanam.^^ And since there was 
a good deal of trading between Jaffna and Coromandel, 
traders from the latter place found it profitable to pay 
for goods they took from Jaffna in this coinage, thus 
flooding the country with a coin of an artificially high 
value. This also meant that goods brought from out¬ 
side were also * fixed at a high price in reference to the 
copper kasu, which was the only coin the people had for 
circulation. 

The increased taxation of the land and the people 
in the new tombo must be taken together with the over¬ 
all effects of Dutch economic policy in Jaffna. Agricul¬ 
ture in Jaffna has never been exceedingly prosperous 
and could not produce large surpluses for sale. The 
soil is not very fertile, rainfall is insufficient and gene¬ 
rally the bad year cancels out the good. If the Portu¬ 
guese and the Dutch found a flourishing, taxable 
economy, this was largely attributable to its foreign 
trade. The trade in elephants, arecanut and tobacco 
was of a considerable extent. It attracted merchants 
from Bengal, Golconda, Coromandel and Malabar and 
brought in a good deal of money. The circulation of this 
money within the country enabled the carrying out of 
small trades in villages which gave the peasants some 
bye-employment and supplemented the meagre income 
from their farms. This economy, buoyed up by free 
trade, suffered a severe blow by the restrictive practices 
introduced on the trade of the island by the Dutch from 
1670 onwards.^ Dutch policy was to monopolise the 


20 Memoir of Van Goens the younger. P. 9. 

21 Gov. Gen. and C. to Gov. and Council of Ceylon, 31 December 
1682, K. A. 811 f 1451. 

22 S. Arasaratnam, Dutch power in Ceylon 1668-1687 (Amsterdam 
1958). Pp. 162 ff. 
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cloth and arecanut trade and not permit import and 
export of these articles to private traders. The restric¬ 
tion on these important items upset the rhythm of the 
' trade and progressively fewer and fewer traders began 
to frequent the shores of Ceylon. The traffic from Ben¬ 
gal that had proved so lucrative to Jaffna petered out. 
Restrictions were imposed on the coastal trading of 
Jaffnese to Batticaloa, Mannar, Colombo and Galle. By 
the 1680s, Dutch officials noticed a gradual impoverish¬ 
ment of the country in general and the Jaffna area in 
particular.^ Trade and traffic was at a standstill, mar¬ 
kets were deserted, people were tending to rely on 
domestic production for articles which previously they 
had the ability to buy in the market. 

The inter-dependence of land policy and trade 
policy was shown when these effects of trade policy had 
their consequences in the collection of land revenue and 
taxes. The people of Jaffna who had so far been con¬ 
tributing a high proportion of their income as taxes now 
found it impossible to do so. On the one hand, their 
taxes had been increased by the new tombo, on the other, 
some of the sources of their prosperity were drying up. 
It was reported that some of the more destitute vil¬ 
lagers abandoned their villages and betook themselves 
to the wilder areas in the Vanni in order to avoid pay¬ 
ing their taxes.^* When Governor Pyl visited Jaffna in 
1682, some of the people appeared before him and 
appealed that some of the taxes be waived.*® The jus¬ 
tice of these appeals was apparent to the officials and 
they recommended that the amount that was increased 
both in poll tax and land rents be waived for some 


23 Gi)v. and Council of Ceylon to Directors, 22 January 1683 
K. A. 1262 f 87. 

24 Resolutions of the Commander and Council of Jaffna, 16 
March 1681 K. A. 1252 fl 204-5. 

25 Gov. and Council of Ceylon to Directors, 22 January 1683 K. A. 
1262 f 87. 
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time “ Such decisions on revenue matters had to be 
approved by the Supreme Government at Batavia. After 
a great deal of hesitation, it was decided to greint an 
exemption only from the increased poll tax in 1690, and 
this was to be valid for a period of ten years.” 

One of the most difficult problems in revenue 
administration confronting any government is to ascer¬ 
tain the point at which to compromise between its desire 
for the maximum revenue out of its land and the dis¬ 
advantages that would result from excessive extortion of 
its peasants. Not all the facts of the position in Jaifna 
are clear in the period under review. It does seem, 
however, that the efforts to tighten up assessment and 
collection of rents and taxes did squeeze the peasants 
hard. The period that has been studied here does end 
in a note of economic decline and deterioration of living 
standards. A close look at the 18th century is neces¬ 
sary to see whether this decline has been arrested or 
whether position of the peasant continues to worsen. 


26 Gov. and Council of Ceylon to Gov. Gen. and C. 24, November, 
1683, K. A. 1272 f 127. 

27 Memoir of Zwaardecroon, 1687. P. 20. 
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ajTjB^QilTfiu 6T^CjfliL|ti qif?j5^t_65r Qj(g^^miii^ ” ereai^ih ^tq. 
®©l ®0 ^U).(Uir!f «0 jBsueufT j ^aieun"^ e_ 6 roir 6 T(ip^^ 0 j t 

“ iS)i_^^T6OTr jSSsouSu^Q^ e_064^6O)(ruj/r® 90CiP® 
qix) glgsOTT® aJ6u^^OToRi_^^Lb S-(j]^eif ^eroiruj/rau Clufr0(y>« 
CTIjPfioflllJLD (3LO^«L!;(p^^6D)jrUJfr65<5 <£{r^^6U(r6U CT^fijflujti) O^UJ/D 
ufl’ilt-irGsu QJ0^^ eT65r«. Cld^«l 1(P^ ^sofruj/rju /5 /du^ c^dsiriL/ 
^irflseiririu^ (S^irear^ojir^iiQaears O&rrerra. erear&cr ? 


O^iuQ^iFinfl fyior&/i^jr/tpirp i^penjra^ui 
eriDp eiQfi^ Sliupjpi 

CT-66r0j u(r^ (fl<5F(g)u^(Lifr0U).” 

®^^(o60, ^iriijdi (flLD60)l_«5B6rflS6U 0)6Wr0J 6U60>a 

klTfiOT GTlPedflsSstT <;5(60iLD^^«jr j STSSTU^ (0^. 

aireSIfluy^Lb LJLlu).6OT^^6b s^ueueorui grgargpim ^^(S^irilu.^ 
^(Seo Qu0LD»r@))(S0 ^fiJ>IX)<S«ljULlL_ U6jfl<S<S6D)/D («6roT 

(CTtptQ.) LD6WL_LJLD ,®0/B^^. 656307(600)Hj. LD6rorL_U^^(p60. 

LD6DoflGLD6B2bu 6T6dru6U6fr, a_^iU0iD!r6or gr6OTg)itQ Q^-iryi «5f(rtf= 
0U)(r6or ^6dr2feoru iSeorO^/TLj^^ qjq^qjsu)^ 

06Bft’6Dbri_60r6fr. c^(OT)^, <5/jr<y'0»i)£r6Or <5/6iJ6fr U6»fl656560)/D L06(OTl_ 

|J^^/D0OT ^0l;u6O)^u ufrj^^frsir. urrj^^ ^eusor, «:5laj6n 

^^(D@6rr ^0«0tB ^0LJ6O5U® 6B«OT®, “ 6561^(^U).0^/761) «5(60)LDa 
6BijuilL. Ourr0(Lp65 67i06ofl«@6rr(56r7 ®0jB^ ^6u<s0Lfl, un-sroeua 
^(BsU^'CSufTGU ^6)5)10607 6T({p^UJ60)L£)^^ U^60)LD(5lLlf7 '■ 

€T60r^^ ^60765(^617 6T6007600fl sSIlUJ^^fT 607 67601 LD6Ut5^^LD^Sso 6T607 
g)iLb 65r76:Sl(Llljb <9h.^S(D^, 

^orAQairA smri^ ^arilQuirp ^^liiQsru}. 

€8eniaQsirafi Qtaesfi €3akessrai^ sBiuuuu 
Quir0(ipau) u6iflmi6S)6OT 6T^68fl 
^Q^sSm QwtuQujirm uirenojuSer 


ps9ttJ6or tLWOT^^ A.Aei^uj^ sSujijQuirar 
sireSttjia svysresafl tuir^pa) Qpttflis^,” 

6160701 U)6009(plJD652feo (ag/S^fTCU^I aUTQSi^ 1-8.) 

■ 8 
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oiir^-sd^^sa)^ erearQ^u} <Slir6^(^iLirlfi ^irsir a/DjD 
•ssSbfintu ^fiij(S<sjif/ff(u(ourr^ ^euar, 6T^6gfiujrr^ <SIqj)Ldjb 0 Losmu 
UfijS(peu S0;5^ S60)f- ^iri^Qa/Df0(Q)sfr ereir^ Qu(i^iijaea>fi 
sreSrQ^ih aireSiLiii 6h.QiSp^. ^^0 er/^soB LosOTTL-u^eo)^ 

“ aaKJTL^mi(^00UJ li)flOTL_U ’* STSJT^ 6ii.QlSjD^, USD ^fj) 

Qfidrar ^Ssoaaff(^A «oWt_«(3<5n‘6u ^^00 LORrorL-uiDfr® 

^a)iD00 t^iriiiau) CT6Wu^ QuiTQ^eir, Gldqi/u), 

•* er^&Qfisui wiriiiQ srj^of) wea/oQu 
u^mr nrittnaiLjih tnuQtuesrCi i^(^ii^ ” 

erdr^ih, 

" CTj^CTfluSl^ airHsi tSfl(>uir(sii ” 

ertm^ih Ou0n&;6B6O)^ CT66r@]Lb aireSlujiL <3ri.;giSiD^. ^aj/D0A, 
^607 CT6ar@)jLi) QuirQ^err e_60)L.aj erffieuB stsot ^i lL Q^-ird) 0i£lifi 
OiDiri^uSId) Qjy}iijSQj00^ sreSru^ Q0fl<Ssarp)^. 

CT^ajfl sr63r@)jLb Q^ir&)8so00iT6ar <a=-LD6nj<fl0^QLO/r^ «!_ 
(®)®u QL//D^'sQ<s5/r6obr® Sl^^sar insuafisir otsot^ ^fl0^ ojyyiij 
Suj^. ^ii)^S(§0 OLon’^uSlei) tpaj ^soeu/r^uu^tu/rw, 

^i£6n)^0^(S<fl5/r77 ct^sjAuSo) e_6fr6ir ifisi;060)0 2 _#(»=^jA.b« 
(t/>i4ttj/rLDw, {fia6!r06a)0 6ua\fiDiraS e_<j«^(A^^fr7«6fr. ^0fr6u^ 

sr^^ojAaoju eroSIsofl ereor^ S-<^OF-jp00[rQ'a^. iSroa^ eraSeof? ujsus^ 
iuir<fl ^0saT iSeoreor^ ujojeoA cL/aisoAdsT cg,ii5)/D^. 

^l;uu).(#- Q<F/r6Dr^6u 6=-ih6h)S(j^0Asoj^&^ ^UL/aQa/rcfrew/r^ 
aenir? a=-il)€ivS(f^00^^(^0^0ir6ar iLpjDu urreojo^ssfr Qa^rr^&SsirA 
dBL60r SUfTIhlSGOTj ^lh6X\)S(f^0lh LDippU UIT60)6i^S6lfl661(1^0^ <35l_65r 
6ijmRJ6Bs5l6u2ku sT6or^ 0LhqS0f 6=-ihsfoS(j^0u U6aaru).0f 

«6fr @0U;Sfrii) 07/000^^0«d90,7«cfr. ^ojjrasfr, 

6T|^6ofl CT63r®)Lb 0 lSIj^ Qff=^rr6u2fec# ^ihsn)S(§0 Qiliti^ aL.(Q)au 
Qu/D^«50«fr6WT® iLi6W6ofl«fr erearg^ su^fW0^jD^ CT65r^ 
Q<»^/r6ar^6u, €Tjb&i<iO<3i[r6rrQjfrj-aarir ? g'p«LD/rLlL./r(f(SB«r. 

c^(g)A, (y'iL6n}(fl^ QLDiri0i6l6S(j^0(S0 Sl0iD<^<^ ^ireor^ 3sirCuj.(^d}, 
<9l/5JQJ/r6ifl«6fr €jjD^<sQ<sBfr6fr6ijfr7<S6rr ^eueuai/r? c|j,«(flQj is^iisfu 
<fi0^^^66l0^^ ^irsir^ s/tlICPSqjsot. ■ 

^/r«r^ atri^(SQJ0p)(^ (tpcorearif Sl6orQ(Q)(t^ Q<3^iLj^60)iLHL{Lb 
Q0Sif}QfuQ00 (SojedjrQu). M06ar6or QQJ6ar06u, SQjaaa ^uuA 
Qiir^oAsj ^60)!f'^^2soo^ir 0U)^ jB/TLiij-cu Qdsirsobr^ oijji ^i 



CT^fiof)—IU€W«rf)«/r 3d I 

Q^iLj^irQ’6B€fTir ? CTeoru^^frear. ojojcora ^uuCSeoirtluf. 

<SOT Qi/r6oofi<5Li Qu(r06frissrr»r«ffi Q«/r«ror(gQj;B^ Q^iu 

•UL/ULL, Oufr06ira^Lb 6 J/d^ld^ Qsf^iu^QsinrstarCBQuirear Qu/r 06 fr 
dE^LD ^eOTsofleoreorsTOQi erearuea)^ SQjaaa$^aar erQfi^ 6 D)Sii^^ 0 « 
«^I/D u^ifiuj ^AaafleQa^^^ jBrrih ^0S(S(j!^ih, S(o(r<ia^ jBLo^ 
®/D'S(gLD^ Q^tU^ QLJ/r06fr<S56rflw ^eOitr^^SsO Oh-JPULIL- 

eSAdo}. lueuear rBtnlu}.66l(r^jB^ ^GOff^^^Ssoaar jbld^ 
aij5^0<s«Q/Lb (ifiLq.ttJir^. ^OsOTear^eu, 6&ireo^^d) 

^ 6 ODfla(a 5 <a 0 u Quiuj QujDf6l(§fi^^ uirir^ (S^^(ipLb ^iQ(^jbir(B^ 
^nreor. njoiEor Q^^ih sstreu^^w ^eo^a^d^il 

Ouujif Qu/DsSeu&o. looisir jBrrLiiq.66l(i^^^ ^OToflasefr €j/D^U)^iu/r« ‘ 
eSIei)^. CTresrCoo;, U 0 ^^^ ^6oaf)<9B6ifl(g)w *Qa=^iLJUJLiu®LD er^saf 
(^ 6 D)jr« 6 fr) ujQjGjr j5irL.ui.6S(§fi^ fBiL^ jBiril(B&^ ®/D<a 0 U)^ siK,^ 
u90<s<s (ifiuf.ujir LJ 0 ^^^ ^5OTf)<s50u (ou j uir^fi 

G^a^ii), ^^Q^irf^eSId) fiusrrtiOu©^ lususor jBirili^66l(f^^^ ^ 60)^4 
# 8 su<s&rr ^id<s^ld0 creoT^ih, tue^sar^&emr^ S)id4s^ld^ 

(UfTEor ^ 6 D)jr«y<^Ssu «0 iu 6 iJsofi< 35 fr erssr^ Quiuj crsar^d 

Ou/r0^^U5/D/D^ii ^su06or^U) ^ 0 U). 

Qu(r 0 j 5 ^T^. 

(flLDgJ/LDj c|f)^<5/r6U^^(p6U SQiJ'a&j fBlTL.^ K^I^IhlS 

(?ti563)L-<556rfl(o6U ^GO)U'4^SsO(3BSsn' c5l60)LJMS(^di UlfiSSlb » gft f iii Qtj 
^d)€o4 ereor^jii, tSdsu iSl^&freo^^Qeo^irecr ^euja&r j^nue 
(0LO6D)L-<S56lf^d) ^60)J(y ^SsOdS&T c9l$O)li3iS0Lb €U^<Sd 5 ^ 6 Q)^i£ ^^tDSOTO 
6T6or^LD 6n.rouu(£Sif)^r ah./D0j 8_6ror60)LDiu/r(6g)a), ^/ri_a 

(oLD60)L_u5I^ ^SJifT c9l6O)LDa0Lb Ulfi<i<3iLb ^&)6Uir^ UJ6U60r JBITL-Uj 

UfTir^ (p^<Fg^ 6 i) J§lP<560LD<^ILI/rii5)/nflJ/ grfiBTffj 
ari-^/fiu^ GTQjQjir^ Qu/r0j5^ii ? lueuearf ^tl_« 55 (SuieroLuSa 

^60)ir«2feTr ^^uSIsu ^OT)Lo^^ 0 j 6 ^frgj/nijaa.L. c9fM0;E^ ^GOiffS 
<fi8so (BU)^ jBirL.(Sd(^ ^/D«0LD^ ^<flu5)0<5B« (ipuf.ujfr^, ^6 s(Sqj, 
uj 6 aj 6 ofl«/r 6T65r@jti) Qa^-ird) tueueor erear^Lb Q^ird'6Sl66l(i^^^ e_«WT 
L_ir 6 or^ dXweu ereoru^ Q^fiSp^, 

STi^eofl 6T65r@)jiJb Oa^/rsb ^dGh)S(f^^^0d) ujoiEoflarr 

6T6i5r0uSl/D5)i sT€STU^ii)(^4- s^irsoT^ «s/rLl®aj^/D 0 ofieorarg" Si^Sr 
0(g)65r6D)/D«4Lb <3h./D (p 6 ii 6 Dbr®Lb. CT^ 6 Cffl 6 T 6 ar@)/Lb Q^ireb 

#&U(i 0 U Quiu{r/r« QiLpihiSiuQiih cSJajsunrLDeu, 
jB/rLlLq-CSeu L£) 6 ofl^ 0 « 0 ii Quiug-fra er^eofl 

CTfiorgiiii Quiu 06 rr 6 n- ujiiuanj ^i£lii;BirL.i 46 o 
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CT^65f) u/D^«F ^di&s/h^'Seo afr^wr 

^(S0Lb. “ ^^aLD/rsOT er^ssfl ” 6TOTr@;ii) ^jasor 

C»«/rtl6rot_6roiu (ip.©^60)«ii5Il1® c9^u(otJ^r^fl(?6u SL_u5)|r SitpjB^irasr. 

^QiSsDT CTeorgULD qsoQj^j 

«Dsuajxu) LfSffiKfi ojiuisi^sSlksr 
Qurtuujir sri^svf) Quiraj^seirui Q^jr ” 

sreor^ (qjDU) 230) ufr®^0j. 

«QojihQuirj ^«Lbut_« aL.«@ii) uAGsu^ sr^fissfi ” stot 
[uai&jr 9«r60)Qjuj;rii &h.^S(^p- (@^;BO^/r6roa 80) Lo^CSm 
OQj«wr@ 60 )i_uj^(Ujr (SafTLo/rsor, QjB(Bdy,6a9r erfissfi^^ ersorusu&or 
fSfaiCpir un-®^ 80 jf (i-ipih 392), @^60)(rLi uAQoiA 

er^eofl ”60>uj^ ^/nu/wasobrsTOr^lf gtsst^ld qsuojjf Lrfr®<fl0j. 

(cSfaii 105.) (SufTjfojsb uj/r&ortj Quireouii^em 6TL06ofl”6roiij 

^a^jjr (cSfaii) 36) ai.^^0!r. Ou0.:^<^^^jr(g)0(i) (qjnih 158), 
LDirnSj0t4 LD0^(S)0ii (M/Dix) 396), LDfrQpeu^gj^LO (cSHsiL 197) 
cri^(v6 CT'6or^ii> Quuj06fr6rr ^[rs^dsaru urri^u^OTgrreorj. erewCSai, 
6T6 OT@iiL aijiU06fr6rr 0(SLbuii) ^sor^ 

sr^u^LD «5<f5^a @®LDu^^ cajrasoijru l/su qeoeufasTr unru^iLjm&r 
eoTf CTsdru^ii Q^fiSsiriDssr. 

CT^sjfl ujrLbiJsrojojiiua ^/T'^ifasfr LSIm^ireoSi^ Q fiih 

iD0;5^fr(r«6fr. ujTLbuea^jreojuja (SajjB^ 906U63r 

(•ufrQaf50(S@ ^q^llSsu ersir^Lb sssfiiSeo (^sariSieor (Sld(S6o 

iqsrrar ^a/TLoeoofl/Bnr^lf (SsireSIeSIA ^luaassr ^ludSiu^ ^0(2rD6ofl 
wxuu q^udi^^rreoT er«jr^ 90 ff-ird^mih ef>.QiSp^. g|;5^a 

a/raeoTLo 6=-ihmS(^jS^^Q^ih ST(ifi^uuLlu}.(f^<S(£)/j}^, 

^iBiJiu U0^ a/rafiOTLo, ^crff^Ssar er^svfl erearj^ 3h.^S(o^, 
3=-ih6ro^(i^^u U 0 ^ a^ira^ssTih er^eofleiDiu uj 6 iiafl«{r erear^ « 9 h. 0 / 
! c^^treu^j <^Lben)S(f]^ 0 ^ 06 b tL/ai«jfl«/r er6ar^ 

^6a)LDiqLh ^ 6 T 6 oru 60 )^ e-OTOTfRisna O^susQaaeofl (Ju/rsu oSsTra^ 
SfD^ !! an‘a65r^60)^a £Q^ ^(j^SQp)ssr, 

“ ernsum^ 1^ (5a{r sutba^^ rS/^sLorrear fT^6vfl Q^iu^ 
iu«i|6D)jriq«i lu^iuiTQjiirimh eT(ip^^0(g555l^^ erf&LDsuofiqiL ^lL(B 
a(_ij( 2 ui 6 a 0 a a/r^tL aswr® 0 ®^^fr 65 r.» u(^0 

airacOTii).) 



3d3 


cr^Arf)-~iuQj 6 Bf)«ir 

Qdiirstr ^ufl^ir luaiaflair jblo^ Sr^f^iLLDir^ui^ 
^amie-ir^^uj uaemL-wir^^^ em-^SQirsir ujaCoQ^sfuQjQjaT ow 
iSO^at.”* (@®i <SFii)6n)<fl0^ij u@^ a^ir^ssrih) 

^tr^sar^^Qso ^iSffiLi , u^^uSIA aj^fi/D sr^ajfl 
6r6Drg);(|^ Q^itw ^FibernSQ^^u u^^iSeb uoiisiflair erdirQi •so./DiJLJd 
t40uu^ dSfTA^ds. <9^(r<F69r^6o>^u u^ui30^ Dr. E. Hultzsch 
c9l6U7d6OT, ** ^€0>(r sreirgfiu) Quira^dr &_60)L.iu erearQ^ 

O^/rweSsor ^fliUTsar ^ibefoScg^S^ Q^ir^ iu6w«fl<sir 
srsBTu^” sQstra^ih 6r({^^u5l0<s^®!f. Yavanika is the 

Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil Elini, ‘a curtain’t er6or^ 
c5(6Uj ^((p^tt90<S<S0j. 

CT^fiofl CT65r@i^ Oa^irw jusueoflarr 6T«3r0u3fD5)J credru^/D®. 
jBWftXS^/rd ^irearj^&arff^ 6^ira=-6ar^^66l(§^(»^ afTtli^CSOTedr. srearGoi, 
S^Zfeur ®6ofl 5)06U0 ld LD^(i«SLDfrLlL_»r(r«6rr erear^ jBthqSCSfD^• 
tu6U6or 6T65r^0 Q^irweGleS^jB^ uj6W65fl«/r CT6di@iii) Q^ireu ^lisru 
e_«^L./rij3/D5>» 6T6OT^ ah-^eu^, (Sui/D(»ufra«fr«u 
uirp'iju6wif«0 e_«wT6D)LD (auirso^ (5^ir6drf5l(6g)@)iLb, 

^Ifirtu^^ uir^^^irw e_6wr6D>LDu5lw erf^^ ereoTQ^Lb Q^irA<Sw 
ujQjsoflafr CT6dr0ij5l/D©i sresru^ uilL_uu«6i) OsuiIl. Q6»j©fl<#'a=-LD/r6B^ 

srLjQuiTQ^m luirriuiritaiinus (Ssu.i3g^ih j»uOtJTG5«rr 
QtmuuQuirasm svoisru^ " 

CTsdr^ii), 

» 

'^eTCiQutr(Qm er^fimenm^ fiiruS^ih JitliQuiraj^ 

QuuLiCtQuiTQSeir sirahuii ^j3eq " 

erear^ih '^0a0/D6rr ah-^ew^ ^eJisworaj s5_cwjr6roLDttJ/r« ^0« 
! 

a^tD6n)490^^^66l0;5^ ^^i^Quatr^ ucu Qa^/r/D<s3ferr<5 a5(_^<s5s 
Q«n’«iOTiq.0«d9(D^ CaUfreoCsaj, a'LD6n)4i0^ Omfr^iqii 
u36Q0/B^ usu Qa^/r/D«&tr<s <g5L_63r6Ufrj&jd9u5l0<s<S/D^. CT©^gi« 
a5»rLlL_n'6B# <^6u Qa^irpadstrs ati-^CSeufriJb; 

• Inscription at Tirumalai near Polur. Pp. 331-332. Epigraphia 
Indica Vol. VI. 

t E.I. Vol. VI. P. 331. 
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jSir, ^ssrd), luirQ (^^)f siresr (dsirstirdiii), seirib, ^iriLStj>ir, 
uAeSy LjfiOT&sr, iLi6lwy iLAeSenaf sdu), LOdSfifr, iLrrSsUf lEssr 
CT€Drg)jLb Qa^irpsar Q<7«9r^ (y36Q)rD(»iu 

jSir, c9(6sr6u^ srr6or6Qr, aeu, ^iriDiren}, ^a^u, udieS, lisot^s, 
LD^j, iLAeSiSTf iDSif, LD^ariTy iDireoiTf iS(^ sreSr^ euyiiij^ 
SeSrjDear* ^sdqj Guirear^ S6org)/Lb ^j)^6i^Gm^aiirsifr Q&^ir0 
fiiSifieSId^jS^ih (»qj^ ^irfreSL. QuifrjfidieifieSId^^^Lb t^iiew 
S(/^^ uirsjjQ^ iXL_6Qr oiinijSt^Q^aSfD^. ^-ihemSo^^ Qmirifi 
^i£lfff66l(§^^ «L.6gr qjtibjSuj Q<^(r^<ss6Tf)^ UJ6U69f?<sBrr erearu^tb 
sjiOT^ sreir^ii srearQ^iih Q^irw uj(U6af}<ss(r srear^ 

^tSIjbgii sTsdr^u) S<sal:06O)^u 5I^ 6§6rra<5BijuilL.6or. 



The Earliest Stage of 
Tamil Religion 


H. S. DAVID 

The Kutfuntohai shows nowhere any elaborate ritual 
for worshipping the deity. It calls God by the names 
given below. Most of these names can very well be re¬ 
conciled with an early monotheism. 

I. Kat’.avul: 

In one instance,^ the Commentary explains this term 
as referring to an ascetic, in Tamil “ munivar ”. It justi¬ 
fies this interpretation by citing the interpretation of 
“katiavul: ” at Mathuraik. 41 as “the sage, Agastya ” 
by Nhacc. In every other instance in Kutunh. this term 
refers to God alone. At 87: 1-2, God is said to reside on 
the branches of the red species of the “ katrampu ” tree, 
the “ barringtonia acutangula ”, in the open square or 
piazza of the village. He is supposed to be an expert in 
instilling fear or inspiring terror into the people and in 
inflicting punishment on the cruel. At 105: 1-3, gold- 
coloured ears of millet (in Tam. thinai) are offered to 
God, who eats fresh grain : but unfortunately a peacock, 
ignorant of this sacrificial aspect, eats up all the millet 
and suffers the consequence in fever and in a fit of wild 
dancing. At 252: 4 occur the mysterious words : kat: 
avul: katpin. The Comm, here explains it as the chastity 
of the divinity ^ or the chastity of Arundhati: and 


1 Kutuiih. 203 : 4. 
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adduces Aka. 16: 17-18 in support. The relevant words 
in this Aka. poem are : — 

va:naththu 

an:angkarung kat:avul: anno:l: 

The Nhatt. refers to kat'.avul: on a few occasions 
At 216:6, God is supposed to have ascended into the 
kino tree, the “ pterocarpus bilobus ”, the flowers 
whereof are red like fire ; and from its branches he 
watches over the paddy-fields, where the herons make a 
tremendous uproar. * At 358 : 6 God is supposed to have 
his hosts or armies under him. Hence he is called 
“ kanram kel-u kat:avul: ” To him the heroine and her 
female companion offer a sublime oblation (uyar pali) 
and him they adore. 

Likewise the Aka. has a few interesting references, 
besides the one cited above, to Kat:avul:® In the first 
instance the mountain-folk, called “kutavar”, worship 
God with the perfume of sandal-wood as their 
oblation: — 

“kat:avut: pe:n;i 
kutavar thanhtha canhthin a: ram.” 

In the second instance, the warrior-folk, called 
“ Matavar ”, offer their own sacrifice to God in the 
desert. On a hillock near some bushes, a thicket, a 
sepulchral stone, or a pillar set up in token of victory, 
they gather in large numbers. They decorate such a 
pillar with peacock’s feathers and tails. They beat the 
drum of the barren tracts called “ thut: i ” or “ ut:ukku ” 
and offer God the sacrifice of a lamb along with the fer¬ 
mented juice of paddy : — 

Matavar 

Valla: n: pathukkaik kat:avut: pe:n:ma:r 
nhat:ukat pi:li cu:t:t:i ththut:ippat:uththuth 
tho;ppikkal:l:ot:u thururuppali kotrukkum. 

3 at 13: 3-4; 35: 7-9; 90: 9 ; 156: 13-15 and 282; 18. ~ 
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In the third case Celluir is said to be the abode of 
“ arunh thitat kat: avul: ” = God of extraordinary might. 

In the fourth instance, the mother of the heroine 
offers her own sacrifice to God. This consists of 
“kal:l:u”, a term which varies in meaning between 
honey and the fermented juice of the cocoanut palm or 
of the palmyrah, a garland and a kid with erect horns 
and hanging ears :— 

kal:I:um kan:n;iyum kaiyutai a:ka 
nhilaikko:t:t:u vel:l:ai nha:l cevi kkit:a:aiy 
nhilaiththurai kkat:avut:ku ul:appat:a o:cci. 

In the fifth instance, the heroine’s wedding ap¬ 
proaches. Her female companion informs the lady 
thereof and invites her to an oblation to her household- 
God and to a joint prayer to him for a speeding up of the 
heroine’s marriage : — 

tuirQfiib 

“ Q]6o(5a) Qj( 5 « jBirerr ” ct6OT, 

jbA^sidjd Quid)e3ird) ohLUiS, 

ueSlQiu I 

II. Cu:r 

Cu:r is another word for God, as the one inspiring 
terror (accam), an equivalent of Sk. Bhairava. This 
term occurs three times in the Kutunh.** Cu:r resides 
on the slopes of mountains and is fond of young women, 
who guard their chastity.* When he possesses them, 
they begin to tremble. 

fidofrsmujujiTtu semrdL.. 

He has' chosen, among all hills, Pothiyil, difficult of 
ascent and redolent of the fragrance of sandalwood, in 
South India : 

tD65re_u3|f Qun-^uS/D 

^fe-6a)L. sQuu. 

4 52: 2; 105; 5; 376 : 2. 

• This interpretation of the texts is debatable.—Editor. 

9 
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Nhatt. speciks of “cu:r” occasionally.® In the first 
two instances here cited, the Commentator interprets 
“ cu: r ” as “ dread ” : but in the two other instances, 
“ cu: r ” is the God of terror. He terrorizes the moun¬ 
tain-slope, where he resides, so effectively that even the 
nxountain-goats, which delight in fighting, are afraid to 
skip or frisk thereon. But love conquers all: “ amor 
vincit omnia ”. Near this god’s abode are the choicest 
fresh leaves that can be used as the dress’" of young 
ladies. The lover plucks them from the trees on that 
very slope and presents them to his beloved, in their 
tiysting-place, for her to wear them on festive occa¬ 
sions : — 

<2ufr(fe_6i»/_ 6U069}L-(qii) umurr<^ 

^{rS-60)L_ O<55 TUJ/D@c5/0^ 

At Citukutii, a hamlet under the jurisdiction of 
Amman, the white rice, boiled out of the red paddy, 
and the fried curry, made out of the “ karunai ” yam, 
which has black joints, are offered as an oblation to 
“ Cu:r 


«0nu<5B«Rrr <sE02tor£F 

ueS ... 

The Aka. supplements our knowledge of “Cu:r” 
with certain additional details, both about him and about 
his celestial daughters. According to Aka. 158-8-9 the 
Cu:r”, who dwells on the neighbouring hill, appears 
in the heroine’s garden under several guises but always 
wearing a resplendent flower :— 

@ 06 O)i_^ SeolhiSlA 

^TibCoQjsaarCB s-Ct^sSear «Sf 6 aw/B/ 0 LO/r(r 6 W 0 ( 5 ld. 


57: 1; 268: 1; 359: 9; 367: 3-4. 

•For an ornamental purpose.—Editor. 
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Aka : 359:11 states that “ Cu:r ” desires to dwell on the 
densely forest-clad mountain-slope amidst rain, thimd^r 
and lightning : — 

L£)G(J)g}LDT^ (Jpy}(U(^Lb. 

Aka. 198.17 describes a celestial damsel, a daughter of 
“ Cu: r ”. In the south, in the fertile coimtry belonging 
to A: ay, the shepherd king, there is a hill sacred to God 
(who is here called “ An:angku ”). On its terror-inspir¬ 
ing slope is Kaviram. There we find a fountain, which 
is always full of water and of soft flowers. Within this 
fountain dwells the daughter of “ Cu:r ” : — 

0 ^( 0 ) 

r^cSIuj fssSrjBrriKB ^eudbiSlw 

seSIfTih Qutufliu e_0QaB(ip aQjr^eSr 
(Sj^jiDsuir ^&ar[}ar&ar e_snfDiq(S 
^fui<sefr. 

Aka. 162:25 speaks of several daughters of “ Cu:r On 
the precipitous slopes, where cascades and waterfalls 
add beauty to the landscape, dwell these awe-inspiring 
divine maidens : — 

^ rr hOOT 6LI (J* 

5 > 6 r 6 ^Qi 6 ar s_uj(r;5gi®^frs5r^ ^(r^eSI 

QjB^Qsrrerr QjBG6U6S)!r<i aojir^esr 

LD«61lfij. 

Before we conclude with “ Cu: r ”, I may mention 
that this term is used by the latest of the Eight Antho¬ 
logies, the Paripa: at 19:23 in this sense: 

0601 / 6 ) 61 ) ^L-QJ 6 o>{r. This term is also employed tor 
naming God at Malaip. (one of the Ten Idylls) at line 
239 : The Pathit. at 67: 

19-20 informs us that “ Cur:r ” cherishes most the Ka: 
nhthal: ” flower. Normally the beetles avoid those 
flowers that are sacred to “ Cu:r ” ; but in one instance 
a beetle has violated the sacred flower in question : — 

LD60r/6^air^^6n’...<gS®LbU60)/D^ ^/LDlS 0j'/56O)<5"^^ 
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What is old is valued for its antiquity, especially 
if it is a thing of worth. If persons whom we loved or 
valued have departed from us, we cherish as mementoes 
and keep-sakes any letters they may have written. Even 
a single page written by them or about them in their 
own time becomes precious in our sight. What shall 
we say then of our ancestors of sixty generations ago ? 
It is precisely because of their antiquity that their 
beliefs about God and His manifestations become of 
great value to us. In the short sketch I have given above, 
I have endeavoured to sketch briefly and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, in the words of theif own time, these beliefs, about 
the Divinity, of our Tamil ancestors two thousand years 
ago. For reasons of the space allowed for this article 
by the editor, I have confined myself to the earliest Love 
Poems and even in them I have given only the extracts 
wherein God is referred to as «sbL_6i^dr or <^ 7 , In a later 
article I shall describe what these very same poets have 
to say about God under the titles 
C*P0@ or These epithets form the very first 

nomenclature of the deity that we meet with in the 
earliest Tamil classics extant. 

Before I conclude this subject, let me make one or 
two remarks. The first is about the prevalent dread cf 
God that is common both to the Israelites of the Old 
Testament and to the contemporaneous Tamils of South 
India and Ceylon. It was Christ who first exposed to 
the Jews the idea of the fatherhood of God. It was He 
who explained to a people that was reluctant to believe 
Hun that God loved men as a fond father cherishes his 
oft-spring. The Jews of the Old Dispensation had a dread 
for the Deity, as is evinced in several places, but most 
evidently in the description of Moses and his Jewish 
followers making the old covenant or pact with God on 
Mount Sinai. This is how the book of Exodus, Chapter 
19, describes the scene there enacted : “ And behold 

thunders began to be heard, and lightning to flash, and 
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a very thick cloud to cover the mount. And the people 
in the camp feared. And all Mount Sinai was on smoke; 
because the Lord was come down upon it in fire, and 
the smoke arose from it as out of a furnace. And all 
the mount was terrible. It burned even unto heaven : 
and there was darkness, and a cloud and obscurity in it. 
And the Lord said to Moses : ‘ Thou shalt say to the 

people : Take heed ye go not up into the mount and that 
ye touch not the borders thereof. Every one that 
toucheth the mount, dying he shall die ’. And the peo¬ 
ple cried unto Moses, saying, ‘ Speak thou to us: but let 
not the Lord speak to us. For, if he did so, dying we 
shall die.’ ” 

This is not the only instance where the fear of the 
Lord God is inculcated in the Old Testament. For in 
the second Book of Kings there is a narration of the 
attempted transfer of the Ark of the Covenant from 
Carithiarim to Sion, King David’s city. During this 
ceremony the oxen kicked and made the Ark lean to 
one side. Oza, who with his brother (Ahio) was driv¬ 
ing the new cart, put forth his hand to the ark of God 
and took hold of it. And the indignation of the Lord 
was enkindled against Oza: and He struck him for his 
rashness. And he died there before the ark of God. No 
wonder then that the psalmist'sings in Psalm 110, verse 
10 ; “ Holy and terrible is His name : the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom”. Moses lived in the 
15th century before Christ and King David at the be¬ 
ginning of the 10th century B.C. 
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Alagar Koil, an Ancient Shrine 

J. M. SOMASUNDARAM 

[The Chitra Pournami is of momentous significance 
to Madurai — the Athens of South India. The gorgeous 
festive attire that she puts on with the arrival of Sri 
Soundararaja from Alagarkoil on the previous eve, and 
the religious enthusiasm, displayed by the hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims that collect in the City to have a 
glimpse of Him must be seen to be believed. The five 
days of His sojourn in and around Madurai before He 
returns, back to Alagarkoil, are memorable days, and, 
the Vaigai presents an aspect of a vast moving city with 
a sea of heads for fniles in every direction, and, as the 
city moves on with His majestic presence. The abode 
of Sri Soundararaja is Alagarkoil.] 

Thirteen miles north-west of Madurai, there stands 
at the southern end of the Alagar hills, the temple of 
Sri Soundararaja Perumal or Alagar — the beautiful. 
The spot is most picturesque. The temple with its golden 
Vimana and its many towers inset within an old fort — 
since decayed — contrasts effectively with the dark 
green of the wooded slopes behind it. It is seen that 
round about this temple, in days gone by, there was a 
fortified town called Alagapuri. The ruins of the palace 
of Tirumalai Nayak (A.D. 1623-59) which still stand 
near it show that it was a favourite frontier residence 
of the Nayak rulers of Madurai or more probably the 
seat of a subordinate chief ^^f the Pandya Kings and 
latterly of Nayak chieftains under Tirumalai. This 
locality once reputed to be highly malarial, thanks to 
the efforts of Athappa Chettiar, a past trustee of the 
temple, now receives a bountiful crystal water supply 
from Nupura-Gangai —a cascade of sparkling icy water 
from a natural spring nearly three miles higher up the 
hill. This Hill temple and the city of Madurai are now 
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connected by a well-maintained road and a regular bus 
service and the bhakta now finds the temple easy of 
access. 

This temple is one of the 108 Vaishnavite shrines 
held in religious esteem next to Tirupathi or the Venkata 
Hill in the north and Srirangam in the South. Saints, 
Periyalvar, Tirumangaialvar, Buthathalvar, Peyalvar, 
Nammalvar, and Andal have poured forth their hearts’ 
ecstasies in praise of this “ Tirumalirunsolai ” and its 
presiding Lord, Alagar, in 135 verses in Nalayira- 
prahandham. Sri Ramanuja the great reformer is 
referred to have visited this shrine, and offered to the 
deity 100 pots of Akkara Adisil — a sweet preparation of 
milk and rice — which St. Andal of Srivilliputtur had 
thought of offering to the deity but could not actually do 
so in her lifetime. A spot is also pointed out in the 
vicinity of the temple on the foreshore of the Ara- 
vamuthu tank — as the last resting place of Saint Peri¬ 
yalvar. 

The antiquity of the temple is unquestionable. There 
are references to this temple in Cilappadikaram (2nd to 
3rd Century A.D.) as “ Tirumalkunram ”, (Canto 
11.11.87 to 138) where the worship with folded hands 
of the beautiful feet of Him on the exalted hill — from 
under the shade of the Kongu tree with bright flowers 
on the banks of the Silamhdru is described. Silambdru 
is the classical name of a rivulet trickling down the hills 
in the rainy season, which might formerly have been a 
small flowing stream coming down to the steps of the 
temple. It is the Nupura-Gangai — mentioned by the 
Alvars as descending from the circlet — Silambu or 
the anklet of Alagar. Mention is also made in 
that text of three poigais or ponds on this hill — 
Punyasaravanam, Bavakarni, and Ishta Siddhi, a bath 
in each of these is said to bestow certain specific 
miraculous powers on the bather. Even now a few 
ponds do exist on the hills, but their identity is not 
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ascertainable. Paripadal, another classic, has its 15th 
song in praise of this shrine. An exquisite pen picture 
of the spot is here given — along with praises of its pre¬ 
siding Lord. It states also that the spot contained shrines 
to Kannan and his elder brother Baladeva. These 
shrines could not be identified now. There are a num¬ 
ber of shrines and niches located in many separate 
mandapams situated each apart on the hill temple. Most 
of the idols of the presiding deities are found re¬ 
moved, and, some of them have fallen down. The main 
temple itself has passed through various vicissitudes 
of fortune under several ruling dynasties of the Madura 
country. There were lesser shrines round about the 
temple and, it is not known what became of these 
lesser shrines. There were also mandapams which 
have passed into the hands of certain individuals 
or communities on the principle of the first occupier. 
One of them for instance is occupied by the Mangulam 
Ambalagars, another by the Narasingampettai Ambala- 
gars, four by the Sourashtras and one by the Yadhavas. 
Alagar Kalamhagam is a later literary composition sung 
in His praise. The place is known as “ Irumkunram ” in 
the Tamil classics and as “ Tirumal-irum-solai ” in 
Vaishnavite scriptures. It is also identified with Pazha- 
muthirsolai (ut^ciPSI^CSs^irSsv) of Nakkirar’s Tiru Muru- 
gdrruppadai as one of the favourite resorts of Muruga. 
Nakkirar’s description of this place is similar to the 
descripton of the places generally resorted to by Muruga. 

The inscriptions on the temple walls also prove 
the antiquity of the place. Only eleven of them 
were copied and noticed till 1928 ; and thanks to the 
Government Epigraphist, most of them have since 
been copied. The earliest is a fragment of an inscription 
in Vatteluthu which has not been noticed as yet or 
deciphered. The earliest so far deciphered is inscription 
No. 80 of 1910 which registers a gift of land to the tem¬ 
ple by Raja Raja (Kesarivarman) alias Sri Raja Raja 
10 
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Deva Chola (D. 1003 A.D.) on a pillar in one of the 
mandapams. The text of these inscriptions when pub¬ 
lished in full is expected to throw a flood of light on the 
early history of this holy place. 

The high walls of the old fortress enclosing the tem¬ 
ple stand nearly entire all around. Passing up the main 
road from Madurai the approach to the temple is by 
the fort entrance. Leading on to a considerable distance, 
there is at its west a Mandapam of Tirumalai Nayak. 
His life size statue as well as those of his consorts adorn 
it. The fair round belly for which Tirumalai was noted 
is most realistically and unflatteringly depicted. A 
little farther up, are the ruins of his palace — a struc¬ 
ture of brick and chunnam — roofed, domed and vaulted, 
as the Nayak Palace at Madurai. They are in the last 
vestiges of decay. To its west, stands the Rayagopuram 
and its gateway with some of the best carvings to be 
found here. This imposing gateway and the remnants 
of the super-structure above it show that it must ha\e 
been a complete building and in use. And, on festive 
occasions as the processional deity passed through it 
the royal zenana must have watched and worshipped 
Him, from the palace beyond. An inscription on the 
inner side of this structure is dated Saka 1468 or 
1546 A.D. i.e., the time of Rama Raya Tirumaladeva 
Maharaya of the Vijayanagar dynasty. The inscription 
is in grantha and Tamil characters, and gives a geneology 
of the kings of the Aravidu dynasty. 

Further to the west of this royal gateway, is the 
Vasantha Mandapam where the deity presides over the 
ten days Vasantha festivities in May-June each year. 
This festival is one of the pleasantest. The Mandapam 
serves as a summer resort of the deity, with a square 
central porch, around which runs a masonry construc¬ 
tion designed to let in a stream of cool flowing water. 
The walls and ceilings of the building bear interesting 
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frescos illustrating the Ramayana. Their artistic value 
is unquestionable. 

I 

The temple of Alagar is reached by a main entrance 
over which rises a recently renovated gopuram (August, 
1909). This gateway is not in use as such, but it is a 
sanctum. A flight of 18 steps run down from this 
entrance, at the foot of which is a pair of huge wooden 
doors held sacred to Sri Karuppannasami — the divine 
watchman of the temple. The deity is known as the 
Karuppu of the 18 steps, and held in awe and venera¬ 
tion. Tradition has it that a ruler of Malabar coveted 
the processional idol of Alagar for His great beauty, and 
when it was refused to be parted with, he conunissioned 
18 magicians to rob it of the halo which made the figure 
surpassingly entrancing. The magicians were discover¬ 
ed in their unholy act and decapitated. The eighteen 
steps mark the spot where they fell with their last 
request that they might rest there in peace. The door¬ 
way is splattered all over with sandal-paste as a devout 
offering to the Karuppu. On either side of the sanctum, 
there is a collection of frightfully large iron bill hooks and 
spears (some of them ov^r 12 feet in height), deposited 
here on the fulfilment of vows by devotees whose under¬ 
takings He had blessed with success ; also, cradles offered 
Him by women blessed with offsprings. The doorway 
as Karuppu’s sanctum is also resorted to specially when 
solemn affirmations have to be made. It is believed that 
the man who swears to falsehood and passes through 
this gate of 18 steps with the lie on his lips would 
speedily come to a miserable end. Many a civil suit is 
settled by the parties agreeing to allow the court’s 
decree to follow the affirmation made on the footsteps 
of the gate. A fee of Rs. 6/ is charged by the temple to 
record such affirmations. 

North of this famous doorway is the Vandivasal 
entrance to the spacious temple quadrangle, 90 yards by 
50 yards. This is a striking place, two sides of 'it 
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towered over by a wooded hill, around which stand 
several smaller mandapams, and two old circular grana¬ 
ries called Rama and Lakshmana — formerly used lo 
hold the grain offerings made to the temple. 

In the middle of this quadrangle is a long three- 
aisled “Nayakar Mandapam” called after Tirumalai 
Nayak. It is borne by 40 pillars shaped in the yali and 
other familiar Nayak styles. This is the Kalyana Man¬ 
dapam ; and it is well worth a visit. An array of exqui¬ 
sitely sculptured pillars beautify it. The most note¬ 
worthy of these is that of Narasimha — in the act of 
tearing away the entrails of Hiranya and of wearing 
them as a garland. The action is depicted in two stages 
in two pillars placed opposite to each other. In contrast 
to this gory statuary, there is a beautiful figure of 
Rathi, the Indian Venus — seated on a graceful Swan 
holding a mirror in her hand. She is the embodiment 
of beauty with an expression full of vanity and charm. 
Opposite is the figure of her lord Manmatha — the God 
of Love — whose sugarcane bow, some passing vandal 
has broken. The other sculptural representations of 
Lakshmivaraha, Tirivikrama, Venugopala are all of skil¬ 
ful workmanship. 

As one descends the steps of the Kalyana mandapam, 
he faces the temple entrance guarded on either side 
by two colossal Dwarapalakas. The temple has received 
large additions from successive rulers of the country, 
one of the Pandyas — Sundara Pand 3 ’’a (about 1303 a.d.) 
having constructed “ the Koyil Port veynda Perumal 
Tirumunmahdapam ”, wherein is now Sri Krishna’s 
shrine (Ins. 84 of 1929). This beautiful mandapam 
stands within, to the right of the temple entrance. A 
raised platform also goes by the name of Sundara Pan- 
dya, and it is located in the central mahamandapam 
opposite to the holy shrine. The corridor running round 
this central mahamandapam and shrine is ascribed to 
Tirumalai Nayak. A bed chamber which is now the 
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shrine of Sri Rama in the south-west corner of the 
temple corridor is another of his gifts with a rare and 
antique ivory bedstead. Tirumalai Nayak’s figure stands 
at the entrance to this chamber. The bedstead within 
is 12 feet long, 10 feet wide and 15 feet high mounted 
on a pedestal of polished granite supported by four 
pillars carved from similar stone. The covering is a 
domed wooden roof elaborately inlaid and fitted with 
ivory carvings. They are of most intricate and artistic 
designs. 

The foundation of this temple is attributed to Mala- 
yadhwaja Pandya, the mythical father of Goddess 
Meenakshi. The Sanctum Sanctorum is an uncommon cir¬ 
cular apse, lighted by slit windows of pierced stone, all 
of different designs. Perhaps this is the only part of 
the temple which has been allowed to remain as origi¬ 
nally constructed. The golden Vimana or dome over 
this Sanctum Sanctorum is the centre of attraction for 
miles around, as it is beautiful and artistic. All the 
other surrounding portions have undergone renovations. 

A 

The popular name of the deity as Kallalagar is most 
interesting. The Kallar community of the Madurai and 
Ramnad districts claim Him as their favourite deity, 
their community name having been prefixed to that of 
Alagar. The members of the community have thereby 
acquired also a priority right to drag His car at the 
annual Adi car festival; and, during Alagar’s visit to 
Madurai for the great Chitrai festivities of Sri Mee¬ 
nakshi’s wedding with Lord Sundareswara, Sri Perumal 
assumes the guise of a Kalla chief as He sets forth for 
Madurai and on the last day of the festival when He 
returns to Alagarkoil to the great gratification of that 
community. But, it may be mentioned here that the 
word “ Kalla ” or thief is a choice or endearing attribute 
to Vishnu and particularly Krishna as tfsrreuear, 

uDn-LD/nusor) which are used to signify the many ways He 
thieves into the hearts of His seekers and appeals to 
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th«m in the^form appropriate to their merits.* The 
Hrdhaya Kamala is a subtle organ of the human body, 
and what wonder is it that the great Stealer carries or 
entices away the hearts of His bhaktas. 

The processional icon of the deity, two and a half 
feet in height is of uncommon beauty and its profound 
halo of expression contribute to His great popularity, 
and of His famous hill-shrine. 

The two chief festivals of the temple are the Chit- 
tarai Utsavam coming off in April-May and the Adi- 
Brahmothsavam in July every year. The 'unique fea¬ 
ture of the earlier one is the procession of the deity on 
Chitra Pournami from Alagarkoil to Madurai and 
thence to Vandiyur and back — a distance of 15 miles 
each way, and, that of the later is the car festival at 
Alagarkoil. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims visit 
Madurai to witness the earlier festival on the banks of 
the Vaigai when Alagar fords the river to Vandiyur. 
It is a festival of ten days and the Deity is apparelled 
for the procession in a Kalla guise. It is possibly the 
grandest festival in South India and the great Tirumalai 
Nayak is said to have fixed this festival to commence 
immediately after the car festival of Sri Meenakshi at 
Madurai for the convenience of the enormous crowd of 
pilgrims to have His darsanam and earn His grace. The 
festival of the first three days is celebrated in Alagarkoil 
itself and on the morning of the fourth day Kallalagar 
starts for Madurai. The procession halts each way at 
nearly 200 mandapams, for blessing the offerings of His 
devotees, which line the road all along and returns to 
Alagarkoil on the fifth day after starting. The religious 
enthusiasm evinced at this festival is better seen and 
felt-than described. 


Krishna Kamnamirtham — Sri Krishna playing the little thief that 
He generally is : I. 81. 

It was He who stole away the agony in the hearts of pious sages, 
It was He who stole away the garments of the love intoxicated 
cow-herdesses ; 

It was He who stole away the pride of Indra Lord of Heavens : 
How powerless I am when He is stealing away the lotus of my 
heart now. 


Reflections on Pallava History 

V. SP. MANICKAM 

Thanks to the sincere and strenuous efforts of great 
scholars, European and Indian, for a century and over, 
we have to-day a good and detailed account of the 
History of the Pallavas of Kanchi. The Pallava dynasty 
was the first foreign dynasty which, after the glorious 
Tamil Sangam age, penetrated into the northern frontier 
of Tamil Nadu and established a long and powerful 
sway over it. The Nayanmars and Alwars who spread 
Saivism and Vaishnavism respectively at the expense 
of Buddhism and Jainism flourished in this period. The 
Pallavas were the fore-runners of the Cholas and others 
in various cultural activities of a permanent nature. 
Because of its location in the northern part of the Tamil 
land, the Pallava kingdom had political contacts with 
the Pandyas in the extreme south and with the Chalu- 
kyas of Badami and the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed in the 
Deccan. The Pallava sovereigns encouraged Sanskrit 
study, patronized Sanskrit poets and followed Aryan 
thoughts and ideals in politics and religion. Mahendra- 
varman I (600-630 a.d.) was the greatest of the Pallava 
monarchs. He was an original thinker and a versatile 
scholar. His idea of changing the material for temple 
building from brick to stone opened new vistas for the 
rapid and flourishing growth of art and architecture in 
Tamilakam. His change of faith from Jainism to 
Saivism was a landmark in the religious annals of South 
India. All these features were thoroughly brought to 
light by a minute study of different sources — epigraphy, 
monuments, numismatics and literature. 

Notwithstanding such continuous and ardent pene¬ 
tration into the subject, a student of Pallava history still 
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needs clarification and elucidation in many fields. One 
of them is about the builder of the Adivaraha temple at 
Mamallapuram. Who was its excavator, Simhavishnu, 
the father of Mahendravarman or Mahendravarman 
himself ? This paper purports to answer the question, 
after an examination of available evidence. 

Several historians hold the view that the cave at 
Mandakappattu was the first of its kind excavated by 
Mahendravarman. Father Heras says emphatically that 
“the Mandakappattu cave is undoubtedly the first cave 
carved by Mahendravarman, and incidentally the first, 
cave temple ever carved in the Tamil Nadu, after the 
specimens seen in the valley of Krishna. ” Studies in 
Pallava History, p. 80). This view is based on the 
inscription found in the cave itself. The English trans¬ 
lation of it runs as follows “This is the temple caused 
to be constructed by the (king) Vichitrachitta, (a title of 
Mahendravarman) for Brahma, Isvara and Vishnu, 
without bricks, without timber, without metals and 
without mortar.” In spite of this' inscription the inter¬ 
pretation of Avhich is, in my opinion, totally wrong, the 
earliest origin attributed to Mandakappattu cave is 
hardly acceptable. 

It is a fact accepted by several writers and substan- 
tiMed on many grounds that the cave temple at Sittanna- 
vasal was excavated by Mahendravarman I. In the 
early period of his reign, he was a staunch Jain. He 
.supported the Jains of Pataliputra, a renowned Jaina 
seat of learning in the seventh century a.d., and, acting 
on^ their advice, persecuted Appar for his desertion of 
Jainism and conversion to Saivism. In turn, we see 
Mahendravarman too being converted to the Saiva reli¬ 
gion by Saint Appar and the Jaina monastery being 
demolished by the proselyte. The Periyapuranam nar¬ 
rates that the Pallava monarch built a temple to Siva 
at Tiruvadhikai out of the materials of the Jaina monas- 
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tery. From these circumstances one may easily conclude 
that the Jaina cave at Sittannavasal came into existence 
before Mahendravarman became a zealot of Saivism. 
It was characteristic of the Pallava king to throw him¬ 
self heart and soul into the patronage of his religion. 
When he was a Jain he was pleased to dedicate the first 
rock-cut-cave for Tirthankaras, and decorate the entire 
cave with paintings. It is believed that he also graced 
the cave by allowing his figure and that of his queen 
to be portrayed on one of its pillars. As it was the first 
creation of his architectural genius, Mahendravarman, 
even after his. conversion, left the Jaina cave with all 
its beauty intact; otherwise, it would have received the 
same fate as the monastery of Pataliputra. This shows 
Mahendravarman’s love of art transcending his faith. 
The first cave hewn out of rock, at the instance of the 
Pallava king, without brick, timber and mortar was, 
therefore, the Sittannavasal cave. 

Let us revert to the Mandakappattu cave. This cave 
was consecrated to the Hindu trinity by Mahendravar¬ 
man. He might have done so only after he embraced 
Saivism. Even then I do not hold the Mandakappattu 
cave as the first temple built by the king. It is natural 
to expect from a convert to make his first dedication to 
the Supreme God of his new faith. I am of opinion that 
the first cave built by Mahendravarman, after his con¬ 
version to Saivism, was one at Tiruchirapally. It was 
dedicated by him to Siva. One of the verses engraved 
in this temple refers to his adoption of the Saiva reli¬ 
gion and his worship of Linga. The Tamil scholar- 
historian Mayilai Seeni Venkatasamy opines on 
inscriptional evidence that the figure of Mahendravar¬ 
man once existed by the side of Linga in that cave 
(Mahendravarman: p. 53, p. 55). When in later days 
he developed catholicity for all sects of Hinduism, tem¬ 
ples for other gods of the Hindu pantheon i.e., Vishnu 
and Brahma, were built by him. We have to interpret 
n 
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the stone inscription at Mandakappattu in the light of 
the above explanation. We know that Mahendravarman 
built and dedicated several cave temples dispensing with 
brick, timber and mortar, to Siva and Vishnu separately 
but only one to the trinity in common and that is at 
Mandakappattu. The emphasis in the inscription is not 
on the kind of the material of the building but on the 
nature of the dedication. The wording of the inscription 
clearly conveys this idea. 

Now, for the question about the builder of the 
Adivaraha Cave at Mamallapuram. Its construction was 
attributed to Simhavishnu. If it were true, the honour 
for introducing stone building and rock carving would 
then go to Simhavishnu. All historians agree with the 
view that Mahendravarman was the founder of this new 
system in Tamilnadu. Unless Adivaraha temple is said 
to have been built by Mahendravarman, this view can¬ 
not hold good. I agree with the statement of Father 
Heras that Mahendravarman was the builder of the 
Adivaraha temple. It was built by the king, I think, in 
memory of his father Simhavishnu whom the Udayen- 
diram plates of Nandivarman II praise as “ Bhakti Ara- 
dhita Vishnu Simhavishnu”. In this temple there are 
two carvings, one representing Simhavishnu with his 
consorts and the other Mahendravarman With his con¬ 
sorts. The difference in the posture of these figures 
unfortunately escaped the notice of the research workers. 
Simhavishnu is sitting on a pedestal, his wives standing 
on each side of him. This posture means that Simha¬ 
vishnu was deified. On the other hand Mahendravarman 
is in a standing position. His wives are also standing 
behind him. This posture means that they were alive 
at the time of its construction. Moreover, Mahendra¬ 
varman is represented as pointing his finger towards his 
father. The implication of this gesture is that the cave 
temple is mainly constructed as a memorial of Simha¬ 
vishnu, Another point to be noticed in this connection 
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is the painted bust of Mahendravarman on the pillar of 
the Jaina cave at Sittannavasal. In this figure he is 
shown along with only one wife. But in the Adivaraha 
temple, Mahendravarman stands along with two wives. 
How are we to reconcile this position ? One may also 
notice the youthfulness in the face of Mahendravarman’s 
figure at Sittannavasal as against his figure at Mamalla- 
puram which shows his beifig older. These sculptural 
evidences lead us to decide that the Sittannavasal cave 
was excavated by Mahendravarman when he was young 
and had only one wife and that the Adivaraha temple 
came into existence long after he embraced Saivism and 
was advanced in age. 



News and Notes 

DR. CALDWELL 

Mr. M. S. H. Thompson, of Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England, has sent us the following note regarding 
Dr. R. Caldwell to supplement the information provided 
by Dr. Kamil Zvelebil in his article on “ A Hundred 
Years of Dravidian Comparative Philology”:— 

Dr. Caldwell’s Reminiscences were printed in 
Madras by Messrs. Addison & Co. in 1894. They were 
written at the request of some members of the Bishop’s 
family and prepared by himself for publication. His 
son-in-law, the Rev. J. L. Wyatt, a missionary working 
in the south, saw the book through the press, and added 
two appendices giving particulars of the closing years 
of his father-in-law’s life. 

Robert Caldwell was born on 7 May 1814 near 
Antrim in the north of Ireland, and died at Kodaikanal 
at 9 o’clock in the morning of Friday, August 26, 1891, 
in the house in which he had lived in retirement since 
31 January 1891, when he retired from active service 
on the advice of his family. He received his education 
at Glasgow, where, at the University, he studied Greek 
under a professor who implanted in him his taste for 
comparative philology. It was Glasgow University that 
conferred on him his doctorate on the publication of Ills 
Comparative Grammar in 1856, during his first furlough 
home in eighteen years. In the London Times of 19 
October 1891 appeared a long account of his life and 
labours, written, it was thought, by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Indian scholarship, it said, had lost one of its great ori¬ 
ginal workers —“a scholar without an equal in his 
special field of learning ”. 
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Caldwell arrived in Madras on the morning o^ Sun¬ 
day, 8 January 1838, having left London in the Mary 
Ann on 30 August 1837, and had as companion on board 
the distinguished Telugu scholar, C. P. Brown, from 
whom he had his first lessons in Sanskrit. He had his 
first lessons in Tamil from the Rev. Mr. Drew of the 
London Mission, with whom he stayed in Madras and 
whom he describes as “ a devoted student of Tamil 
He writes of having received from him “ the stimulus 
to Tamil studies ” but “ no direct help, as he under¬ 
valued Sanskrit too much and despised the new science 
of comparative philology ” — a failing which Brown 
found also in the Rev. W. Taylor, editor of the latter 
half of Rottler’s Tamil dictionary, whom he describes as 
“ an illiterate man, acquainted with the colloquial Tamil 
alone, and unskilled in chronology ” {LAterary Life of 
C. P. Brown, 1872, p. 17). “My only work in Madras 
for the first year,” Caldwell tells us, “ and my chief 
work afterwards, so long as I remained there, was the 
acquisition of Tamil. It was my aim to acquire a good 
knowledge of the High Tamil or classical tongue and of 
the Tamil classics as well as of the spoken language, and 
the knowledge I then acquired, though not so extensive 
or thorough as I could have wished, has been of the 
greatest possible use to me ever since. ... In particular 
I spared no pains in endeavouring to acquire an accu¬ 
rate pronunciation.” He obtained “ much valuable 
help ” from Dr. Bower in his endeavours to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Tamil “ both in its classical dia¬ 
lect and in the Tamil of common life ”. 

Caldwell proceeded on foot to Tinnevelly in 1840, 
missing “ the Tanjore poet ”, Vedanayakam Sastri, on 
his way there, and was joined two years later by 
G. U. Pope, to whose “varied abilities and accomplish¬ 
ments ” he bears testimony, though they failed to stand 
Pope in good stead in the training of teachers for village 
work, resulting in his retiring to Ootacamund to start 
his Grammar School there and later going to Bangalore 
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as Warden of the Bishop Cotton School. Pope fell out 
with Vedanayakam Sastri, as Dr. Devanesan records on 
p. XV of his interesting life of the Tanjore poet publish¬ 
ed by the C.L.S., Madras. 

Caldwell tells us practically nothing regarding his 
Tamil studies in Tinnevelly, only remarking in the 
preface to the first edition of his Comparative Grammar 
dated 2 June 1856 that he had then been studying the 
language for seventeen years and quoting with approval 
Bohtlingk’s saying that “it is dangerous to write on 
languages of which we do not possess the most accurate 
knowledge In a review of Tamil literature (omitted by 
the revisers of the third edition of the Grammar) we find 
Caldwell referring to Nannul (“a High Tamil grammar 
of great excellence”, p. 84) and Tolkdppiyam (“the 
oldest extant Tamil grammar”, p. 84), but without mak¬ 
ing any direct use of either no doubt because he saw 
little use in “ learning by rote versified enigmas and 
harmonious platitudes” to quote from his preface to 
the second edition of the Grammar, 1875. A few pages 
later we come across this somewhat surprising remark; 
“ With the exception of a small ethical poem called 
NitinerivUlakkam, the only Tamil poems or treatises of 
any real value written within the period mentioned 
have been composed by European missionaries ”, pp. 89- 
90. The special mention of the poem in question was 
probably due to the appearance in 1830 of the elaborate 
edition of it, with English translation, by H. Stokes of 
Madras Civil Service, in the preparation of which the 
editor had the assistance of two Tinnevelly scholars and 
two teachers of the College of Fort St. George (Ta^dava- 
raya Mudaliyar and Muttusami Pillai) and in his intro¬ 
duction to which he wrote: “ High Tamil deserves our 
attention not merely as a means of acquiring purity and 
elegance of style. It is the repository of whatever of 
their writings the men of the greatest genius and learn¬ 
ing in Southern India have deemed worthy of record.” 
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All told the Reminiscences tell us little about Cald¬ 
well’s Tamil and subsidiary studies in regard to the 
teachers, more especially, from whom he acquired his 
knowledge of Tamil, which at the time of the appearance 
of the second edition of the Grammar he had been 
studying, as he tells us, for thirty-seven years. Burrow 
in his recent work The Sanskrit Language (Faber, 1955) 
makes no reference to Caldwell in his chapter on the 
Non-Ary an influence on Sanskrit, and states that the 
* comparative study of the Dravidian languages is still in 
its infancy (p. 379). 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EAST GERMANY 

For the former Indological Seminary of the Berlin 
Humboldt University, which is now directed by Dr Wal¬ 
ter Ruben, a new designation has been introduced, 
namely the Institute for Indian Science. This new term 
is to demonstrate that the old designation and > concep¬ 
tion of Indology is no'longer broad enough to cover all 
subjects in this line which are to be taught. 

The scientists and students in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic endeavour to form a clear idea of the 
significant and interesting development of present-day 
India on a historical basis. In view of such comprehen¬ 
sive tasks, it goes without saying that a merely philologi¬ 
cal interpretation of texts can no longer be the centre 
of research and teaching. Today rather instructive lec¬ 
tures which survey the different problems of India are 
in the foreground. Naturally also the scientific text 
interpretation, such as of the Upanishads and the Bhaga- 
vad-gita, is duly considered. 

It becomes obvious from the tasks of the institute 
that its main attention is devoted to research on new 
developments in independent India. Formerly Indology 
was limited to the mere interpretation of texts in the 
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whole of Germany. Today the Berlin Institute for 
Indian Science has fully overcome the horizon of the 
“ ivory tower ” of the German orientalists of the past. 

On the other hand, research on the problems of old 
India is by no means neglected, the more so as the G.D.R. 
endeavours to continue the long famous tradition of 
Germany in this line. The schedule of lectures covers 
the scientific interpretation of the history of ancient 
India as well as of ancient Indian philosophy and litera¬ 
ture by way of texts, Indian ethnography and a number 
of lectures and exercises dealing with the more modern 
history of India, especially from 1870-80. Thus, one 
lecture is held on the economic development of India 
during the colonial period; another lecture is devoted 
to India’s contemporary history. Moreover, the students 
at the institute engage in the study of Hindi literature 
and modem Indian philosophy. 

Linguistics have a prominent place in the Institute. 
A five-year study of Hindi is obligatory for all the stu¬ 
dents of the institute; over and above, each student has 
to learn a second modern Indian language. Also San¬ 
skrit lessons are given a broad scope. Students are 
taught Indian linguistic history ranging from the Vedic 
language to Hindi. Lessons in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apa- 
bhransha, ancient Hindi, Hindi, Bengali, and Urdu are 
held. 

The institute is not yet able to teach other modem 
Indian languages besides Hindi, Bengali and Urdu, as 
jor instance Tamil. But in spite of the great interest in 
this line, there is not yet a teacher for such other lan¬ 
guages at the disposal of the institute. Lessons in 
modern Indian languages are directed almost exclusively 
by Indian guests. Thus we are thankful to Pandit 
Shastri from Santiniketan who comes from Leipzig to 
Berlin once a week to give lessons in Hindi and ancient 
Hindi, 
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Problems of modern India are in the centre of the 
institute’s research work. Thus the director endeavours 
to elaborate an analysis of modem Indian novels. One 
of his colleagues, an ethnologist, mainly examines the 
development of the Indian village. 

Naturally this orientation of the institute is quite a 
difficult task. Especially at the beginning many difficul¬ 
ties had to be overcome so as to render its ,work fully 
successful. 

These difficulties are mainly due to the fact that 
the library of the Indological Seminary was destroyed 
in World War II so that a completely new library had 
to be established after 1945. In spite of these difficulties 
the Institute for Indian Science could already record 
quite a number of successes in its work. 

Naturally the scientists of a nation can best do 
research on their own country; thus the most remark¬ 
able contributions in the field of Indian science are to be 
expected from India today ; at the same time we are also 
interested in the opinion^ of others on the new develop¬ 
ments in the GDR. Thus we suppose that in India also 
people will be interested in the work of this institute of 
the Berlin Humboldt University. Just by such an ex¬ 
change of ideas one’s own experience is essentially 
enriched. Above all, a study of the conceptions of the 
scientists of our two countries helps mutual understand¬ 
ing which in fact is the noblest task of our institute. 

—The Mail (Madras), 31-12-61. 


THE SECRET OF THE TAMILS 

* • ♦ * 

Passivity Pays : Travelling through the Tamil- 
nad one gets the feeling. The depth of the Tamil is great. 
It is unmistakable. All his would-be conquerors have 
been defeated; they defeated themselves, while the 
12 
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Tamil lived on. His present conqueror, as well, will 
sooner or later disappear. The Tamil has a knack of 
swaying with the breeze, or as the Chinese say, “ floating 
on the surface of a stream like a leaf.” This trait is 
completely misunderstood by most people. 

I doubt if many Westerners fully realize the depth 
of the Tamil and the greatness of his culture. Most 
would say he is a funny little fellow, completely passive, 
holding his conquerors in absolute awe. But the Tamil 
has a secret... an ace in the hole we might say. He has 
learnt that keeping still and watching the world go 
round pays off. He plays the ” stupid oaf ” so outsiders 
will keep off his back. He knows it is useless to engage 
the supercharged egotist, who is either full of preten¬ 
tious spirituality or do-good-ism on the material level, 
in any controversy that may ultimately find him without 
his head. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

The silly little Tamil also reads the Kural. 
The silly little Tamil reads the Kural in Tamil, 
not English, or French, or (God forbid!) in Hindi! 
This Hindi business is a thorn in his side. He 
really doesn’t care a plug nickel about Hindi, or English, 
or French, or Bantu for that matter. Tamil is good 
enough for him. Strange, isn’t it ? Why shouldn’t he 
like Hindi ? After all it is the national language ! Looks 
as if he’s an unpatriotic little runt, doesn’t he ? “ So 
what?” he’ll say, to himself anyway. “So what?” 
After all Tamil is in his consciousness and that’s all he's 
interested in. His roots are in Tamil. His whole life 
is Tamil. He has no use of a new language. It’s like 
trying to sell a fellow with perfect teeth a pair of 
dentures. 


* ♦ • ♦ 

S 

Natural Contentment: Another strange thing 
about the Tamil is he’s happy. He’s really a happy 
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fellow. Why is he happy ? “ We live in a troubled 
world and anyone who is happy is abnormal” so said 
one eminent Western psychiatrist recently. So our 
little Tamil is abnormally happy. He is not only happy, 
but he breeds other little happy Tamils. Some people 
think this is a crime. Over-population is bad business, 
they say, but isn’t it far superior to breed happy little 
Tamils than H-bombs and World War III scares ? 

« * « * 

Whatever the Tamil does it is with a naturalness, 
grace, dignity and self-assurance. Wherever he goes he 
takes this along with him. Perhaps he is an anomaly 
to those who take their cue from the modern, aggressive, 
acquisitive world. His simplicity and lack of assertion 
makes domination easy but since he is free inside 
nothing and nobody can truly oppress him. If one lives 
in the Tamil-nad long enough one is sure to acquire or 
at least appreciate the Tamil character, unless one is an 
absolute dunderhead. Go into a Tamil restaurant and 
you’ll see what I mean. He goes through a simple grace¬ 
ful meal with true etiquette. (This in itself is refresh¬ 
ing when one thinks of all the over-refinements and 
false etiquette found in most Western restaurants.) 
Here the Tamil comes to eat and that he does... with a 
relish, a gusto ! Food is to be enjoyed so let’s go to it. 

Yes, this silly little Tamil is quite a fellow. I’m 
sure he’ll still be around one thousand years from now, 
but sometimes I wonder if the rest of us will. 

— Values, Vol. VI, No. 10, July, 1961. 


DR. M. VARADARAJANAR FELICITA’TED 

Dr. M. Varadarajanar was felicitated by the Aca¬ 
demy of Tamil Culture, Madras, on the 25th of Novem¬ 
ber 1961 at New Woodlands, Mylapore, with the 
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Hon’bl© Mr. Justice P. S. Kailasam in the chair. A large 
gathering of persons assembled to offer their felicita¬ 
tions. 

After tea, Mr. A. Subbiah welcomed the gathering 
and said that Dr. M. Varadarajanar was a true repre¬ 
sentative of Tamil culture ^ and that the Academy aims 
at the propagation of Tamil culture in India and abroad. 
He said that Dr. Varadarajanar was really a herald 
who carried the message of Tamil to Russia. 

Messages had been received from many digni¬ 
taries and scholars interested in Tamil culture. They 
were read by Mr. C. Amritaganesan. 

Mr. M. V. Venugopala Pillai, a veteran scholaj*, 
felicitated Dr. M; Varadarajanar and said that his visit 
to Russia was quite in the fitness of things and that he 
truly represented Tamil culture in all its aspects. He 
believed that his trip would bear fruit in the 
furtherance of the objectives of the Academy. 

Miss A. R. Indra, Head of the Department of Tamil, 
Ethiraj College, Madras, spoke about the great qualities 
of her teacher Dr. M. Varadarajanar and said that he 
had always been a source of inspiration to all students 
of Tamil in particular and the people of Tamilnad in 
general. She expressed the feeling of all the students 
in praying for his long life and many more creative 
works from his pen which would be like guiding stars 
for generations to come. 

Dr. A. Chidambaranathan Chettiar, Chief Editor, 
English-Tamil Dictionary Department, University of 
Madras, eulogised the scholarly traits of Dr. M. Varada¬ 
rajanar and added that his cultural tour in Russia will 
certainly bring forth very many works in Tamil. He 
paid a tribute to his writings and humane qualities. 

Mr. T. K. Shanmugam, the distinguished artiste of 
the stage and screen praised Dr. M. Varadarajanar for 
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his keen interest in all aspects of day to day life include 
ing the creative writing of drama and screenplay. He 
requested the chief guest to use his pen and energy 
more afid more to heighten the scope of art in all its 
aspects. 

The President finally felicitated Dr. M. Varada- 
rajanar and spoke about his unique qualities of humi¬ 
lity and wisdom. He said that his works had been 
stimulating the readers for decades, and taking them 
towards the great heritages of Tamil language, litera¬ 
ture and culture, thereby inculcating a spirit of true 
service for the language and nation. 

The chief guest, Dr. M. Varadarajanar, while reply¬ 
ing to the felicitations offered to him said that Tamil 
literature had a hoary past and is Nulli. Secondus in 
the world of literature and culture today. He felt grati¬ 
fied in having been able to carry the message of Tamil 
Culture to Russia as a member of the Indian Cultural 
Delegation. He expressed that the progress of Techno¬ 
logy in Russia reflected in all levels of human life is 
really a source of inspiration. He greatly appreciated 
the status of writers in Russia and hoped that it would 
be emulated for the writers of our nation. 

Dr. Varadarajanar said that Tamil was a subject 
of study at Leningrad and Moscow Universities and said 
that scholars in Russia are evincing keen interest in 
Tamil and Tamilians. He expressed his gratitude to the 
speakers and members who felicitated him. 

The honorary Secretary of the Academy of Tamil 
Culture proposed a vote of thanks and appealed to the 
members present to help the Academy in furthering the 
cause of Tamil Culture and its spread in our country 
and abroad. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TAMIL 
Madras Govt. Set Up Bureau 

The Government of Madras have constituted a 
Bureau of Tamil Publications and have endowed it with 
a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The Bureau which will consist of 30 members 
including representatives of the Government of Madras, 
the University of Madras, Anntoalai University, the 
Madras Legislature and literary associations engaged «i 
the development of Tamil, will have Mr. G. R. Damo- 
daran, M.L.C., Principal, P. S. G. College of Technology, 
as its Chairman. 

The Bureau will publish literary and scientific works 
including dictionaries, bibliography and encyclopaedia in 
Tamil language, promote research in Tamil language 
and literature and arrange for the translation of literary 
and scientific works in other foreign languages as well 
as other Indian languages into Tamil. 

The Bureau will shortly meet to chalk out a phased 
programme of its activities. 

— The Hindu (Madras), 31-12-61. 


DRA VIDIAN LANGUAGES AND 
LINGUISTICS 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau Invited by 
Annamalai University 

Dr. Murray B. Emeneau, American scholar in Dravi- 
dian languages, will visit India in 1963 for a nine-month 
stay as Visiting Research Professor at Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity. He will conduct seminars on linguistics in gene¬ 
ral and Dravidian languages in particular. 

— Mail, (Madras), 27-11-1961. 



Book Review 

TAMILJSKO-RUSSKU SLOVARJ— ^LSifi—(0s^ttj tSls{fir0 
(Tamil-Russian Dictionary) by A. M. Pjatigorskij 
and S. G. Rudin, General Editor: Purnam Soma- 
sundaram, Government Publishing House for 
Foreign and National Languages Dictionaries, 
Moscow, 1960, pp. 1384, price 26.55 Rubles. 

This handy alid fairly exhaustive dictionary of 
Tamil containing 38,000 words, a short summary of 
Tamil grammar (pp. 1301-1384 by M. S. Andronov) and 
some useful material on weights, measures, seasons, etc. 
(pp. 1288-1297) is admittedly the first of its kind in any 
foreign language, noted particularly for its precision, 
thoroughness and exhaustiveness and conciseness of 
entries. 

Unlike many other publications elsewhere in the 
world the Russian publications of foreign language 
grammars and dictionaries, as the one under review, 
form part of a gigantic and well-laid out practical pro¬ 
gramme whose academic significance itself is astounding. 

Already grammars and dictionaries of several Indian 
languages have come out of this huge venture. The 
quantity of these publications being what it is, the 
quality of each work is no less remarkable. From the 
publishers’ general introduction to many of these works, 
it appears that the present series of publications marks 
only the starting point with respect to each language. 
There are evidently more to follow, more exhaustive 
and improved versions, as the present reviewer vmder- 
stands from this general introduction, which refers to 
these already significant publications merely as “ essays ” 
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or “ sketches ” on the language concerned, implying that 
“ treatises ” as such are still to follow. 

The ^LStp-(i5Q^ cSi^irir^ under review has a 
plan and purpose of its own: to bring Russian scholars 
on Oriental Studies (linguists, specialists on literature, 
artists, historians and economists) into direct contact 
with the original rich and diverse literature in the Tamil 
language. The compilers of this dictionary have aspired 
to provide a stock of words necessary for the study of 
contemporary artistic, political and scientific literature 
in the Tamil language as well as for the study of prose 
writings of the last century. At the same time a con¬ 
siderable quantity of words from the works of classical 
Tamil poetry, grammatical terms, rhetorical, metrical 
and prosodic terms, which are of importance in the 
study of the language, and terms from Tamil astronomy 
and astrology are included in the dictionary. Tamil 
medical and technical terminology is also given in the 
dictionary. 

The inclusion of a considerable quantity of words 
from ancient and classical Tamil poetry stems from the 
realization of the compilers of this dictionary that it is 
essential to know the meaning of such words to be able 
to understand most sentences in modern Tamil. 

Further the dictionary aims at being useful not only 
for educational and comprehension purposes but also for 
authentic translation work. 

The compilers have expressed their realization that 
in this first dictionary of Tamil and Russian there are 
bound to be omissions and inaccuracies, and have invited 
critical notes, corrections and additions from the readers 
or users of the dictionary. 

The compilers are indeed to be warmly congratu¬ 
lated for their success in condensing within less than 
1,400 pages vital lexical arid phraseological material, in 
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a neatly and skilfully arranged,, form, that could easily 
have otherwise run into several volumes. 

One important objective feature that easily strikes 
the eye in this dictionary is that all variant forms of a 
word are given and cross references made to one of the 
forms, critically assessed to be the right form or norm, 
under which the descriptive grammatical notations and 
meanings are given. 

Another objective view the compilers have upheld 
is to recognize any word (from whatever source) used 
in daily conversation or writing by the Tamils is a Tamil 
word. Accordingly we find words like : (?) 

'^d.CpL.rrCoLDfrsroueu, «^Liu(5£rLlL.(f, 

^6ort_(r(3/B64«ir6u, eraswGir, 6T6fv<SL.tl(S, 

5>(r<5Q%«rijq, <3iT6ira=-^LL, diir$aTsroLCf.i^gj,Q^6ard)j «l£) 

6n)/r^, eySsori^Gdsil®, er^srusor, 6n>(®i_fr(r, usm, urrcfi/OLasoflasu, 
jTuSleuCoQj, (PQuiT^iL, (SeufrilL.^, (Soifru®, etc., 

included in the dictionary without any hesitation. 

The general get up of the dictionary, the paper used, 
the neat and faultless printing and the binding are 
attractive and are of high quality, a feature which is 
very rarely seen in many other Tamil dictionaries 
including the Tamil Lexicon (original edition). 

With this mighty weapon of a Tamil grammar and 
dictionary it will not be surprising if in the coming few 
years Tamil classics in large numbers get rapidly trans¬ 
lated into Russian, noting that the dictionary is not an 
isolated publication but is part of a gigantic practical 
plan, with a definite cultural purpose (one may say 
without hesitation). 

It will not be surprising too if this dictionary, like 
an earlier Russian work — “Tamil Grammar” (Tamil- 
jskij Jazyk) by M. S. Andronov, is also sold out within 
a short period after its publication. 


P. C. G. 
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I 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TAMIL STUDIES 

The Department of Indian Studies at the University 
of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur is undertaking the com¬ 
pilation of an annotated bibliography of printed books, 
brochures and tracts available in languages other than 
Tamil concerning various branches of Tamil Studies. 
In compiling the bibliography we are making a careful 
survey of the available material in various languages 
covering such subjects as Tamil Language, Tamil Lin¬ 
guistics, Tamil Lexicography, Grammatical studies of 
Tamil, Tamil Literature, Tamil Culture and Civilization, 
Tamil Philosophy and religion, Tamil Law, Tamil Edu¬ 
cation, Tamil fine arts, Tamil folklore, geography and 
history of the Tamil provinces. Travel in the Tamil pro¬ 
vinces, and other works dealing with any aspect of the 
life and culture of the Tamil-speaking communities in 
India, Ceylon and Malaya. 

Would you be kind enough to help us to compile the 
bibliography by sending us full bibliographical informa¬ 
tion regarding books and other printed material in book 
form {excluding journals and periodicals) available in 
your institution- or/and in the public or private libraries 
in your locality or country ? 

For each printed book, brochure, and tract we shall 
require the usual bibliographical particulars. We are 
attaching herewith a Note on the various elements of 
bibliographical citation to facilitate your collection of 
bibliographical information. An annotation on the con¬ 
tents of the books should be added to each item. This 
may be expressed in the annotator’s own words or may 
be the substance, or a quotation of the author’s own 
words as expressed in his Preface or Introduction. We 
intend publishing the initials of each contributor against 
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the respective annotation unless the contributor desires 
otherwise. An index references of contributors will 
also be provided in the bibli^ography. 

The present bibliography will consist only of pub¬ 
lished books, booklets and tracts in languages other than 
Tamil: Books may be defined for the present biblio¬ 
graphy as including booklets, pamphlets, tracts and 
brochures. It is not our intention to include in the 
present bibliography articles which are found in jour¬ 
nals and periodicals, since we hope to compile a separate 
bibliography of periodicals when we have completed 
and printed this bibliography of books, booklets arid 
tracts. 

We are making this request to many research 
workers, curators of museums, and librarians of higher 
educational institutions, whose names have been care¬ 
fully selected as representative of the academic world. 
Should you incur any expenses for clerical assistance or 
for microfilming large card indexes, we shall endeavour 
to meet the costs. 

Please accept our thanks for your assistance in this 
project, the results of which we hope will prove useful 
to research workers in Tamil Studies all over the world. 

(Rev.) XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, 
Head of the Department of Indian Studies. 

Dec. 1, 1961. 


II 

A NOTE ON BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATION 

1. The order of elements in bibliographical citation 
will be 

AUTHOR, TITLE, EDITION, PLACE OF PUBLI¬ 
CATION, PUBLISHER, DATE OF PUBLICATION, 
PAGINATION. 
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2. For authors, please quote surnames first, qualifying 
by forenames — all in capital letters in typescript. 

3. Please quote the works transliterating in Roman 
script (e.g. Russian and other non-Roman scripts), 
since this will allow the bibliography to be compiled 
on one sequence. For works in non-Roman alpha¬ 
bet, please give details in the original script also — 
this will enable the editor to use a standard trans¬ 
literation policy in the final work. Please give your 
own translation into English of the title and other 
bibliographical details. Titles may he underlined 
twice; subtitles may he underlined once in type¬ 
scripts. 

4. Books dealing with India or Ceylon or Malaya in 
general, but containing an appreciable nuihber of 
pages on any of the specified aspects of Tamil 
studies will be included in the bibliography. 

If in doubt whether ^a book should be included, 
please include the book. 

5. Long and important articles in books of Reference, 
Encyclopaedias, Historical series, etc., e.g. “ Dravi¬ 
dian ” in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religions or 
“ Tamil Literature ” in Histoire des Litteratures^ 
Encyc. de la Pleiade, Vol. 1. should be included in 
the bibliography. 

6. Reprints of articles in journals which have been 
published as a book, booklet, brochure or tract are 
to be included in the bibliography, 

7. In the case of rare books the Library in which the 
annotator found the book and the Library reference 
number should be added. The annotator may use 
his discretion in deciding which books are rare. 

8. The annotation should be brief but conveying as 
much information as possible. If you do not wish 
to make any value judgements or summarise pro¬ 
minent features, you may quote the author from his 
preface or introduction. The quotation should be 
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sufficiently explanatory of the scope and contents 
of the work. Quotations from the author may be 
included also in one’s own annotation. Some books 
grammatical works, and booklets, may require 
little or no annotation. 

9. Please include titles as well as sub-titles, so that 
the scope of the book is made clearer. All parti¬ 
culars printed on the title page may be included. 
The Editor will omit in the version for print what¬ 
ever is not considered essential. 

10. We are enlisting the collaboration of scholars abroad 
who will be responsible for the bibliography in any 
single language, Russian, German and Czech, or who 
will supply the bibliographical data on special sec¬ 
tions e.g. Linguistics. Prof. T. P. Meenatchisunda- 
ram of the Annamalai University has undertaken to 
supply annotated lists of books on the Tamil lan¬ 
guage, and on Tamil Linguistics. Prof. Rev. Xavier 
S. Thani Nayagam has undertaken the preparation 
of the annotated bibliography of English, French, 
Italian and Latin translation of Tamil Classics and 
of Literary studies and dictionaries, which exist in 
these four languages. Dr. S. Arasaratnam of the 
University of Malaya will supply the lists in ancient, 
mediaeval and modern Tamil History. We hope to 
obtain the collaboration of Profs. Jean Filliozat ami 
S. Sarvane for rare works in French on Tamil 
Studies ; of Dr. Arno Lehmann of the University of 
Halle, E. Germany, for the bibliography of books 
published in German; of Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of 
Prague for the bibliography in Czech, and Dr. S. 
Rudin of Leningrad for the bibliography in Russian. 
We are in correspondence with other scholars in 
other parts of the world so as to ensure as complete 
a bibliography as possible. 

Mr. p. H. Killingley (University of Malaya; 
has undertaken to supply the lists on Tamil Epi¬ 
graphy, Tamil Art and Architecture and Tamil 
Music and Dance. 
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If you could undertake an annotated sectional list 
in any particular language, please let us know as 
early as possible, and send us a list of the authors 
with the titles of their books which you undertalie 
to annotate. 

Due acknowledgement will be made in the prim¬ 
ed work of all collaboration. 

11. We give a few samples of bibliographical citation 
with annotations. We shall be thankful for your 
comments regarding the bibliographical data as 
well as for your suggestions regarding the whole 
project. ^ 

12. Please address all correspondence to: 

The General Editor, Research Projects, 
Department of Indian Studies, 

University of Malaya,' 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

13. The labour involved in compiling a bibliography : 

“ The labour would have been considerably lessen¬ 
ed if those to whom application had been made for 
personal and literary details had obliged with coi*- 
rect particulars on such first application,” wrote 
Simms, ‘ by this neglect the labour has been increas¬ 
ed at least three-fold.” —Robert Simms, the hand¬ 
less historian, in the preface to his Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis. 

In a similar fashion a bad bibliography is a 
source of constant irritation and resentment, and 
imccurate references and poor comments cause the 
offending volume to be quickly thrown aside. Users 
of bibliographies are the most critical of readers and 
only the best will content them. The respect for 
pod bibliographies is only exceeded by the con- 

it is that there are many 
bibliopaphies of the past which gather dust today 
pd the wasted work which they represent is sure 
to inspire sympathy and sorrow in any bibliographer 
who happens to glance at them.” —Robert L. 
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III 

Tamil Grammar in Latin 

BESCHI CONSTANTIO lOSEPHO, Grammatica Latino 
Tamulica, ubi de vulgari Tamulxcae linguae idiomate 
QsrriS^^yj dicta, ad usum missionariorum Sac. lesu, 
anctore P Constantio losepho Beschi ejusdem societatis in 
Regno Madurensi Missionario, Trangambariae. Typis Mis- 
sionis Danicae. 1738, pp. 175. 

Beschi Joseph Constantius. The Tamil Grammar of the 
“ Ordinary dialect ” of Tamil written in Latin and published 
by the Danish Mission Press in Tranquebar in 1738 during 
the lifetime of the author. Contains " imprimatur ” of the 
Catholic Bishop of Mylapore. Tamil words occurring in the 
Latin text are printed in Tamil. English translations of this 
grammar were published in the 19th century. 


History of the Tamils 

MAHALINGAM, T. V., South Indian Polity, Madras, Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, 1955, pp. ix+409. 

A study of the political institutions and theories prevalent 
in Southern India from the earliest time to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. Institutions of the Tamil Kingdoms and Empires from 
the Sangam Age onwards are dealt with along with those of 
other states of Southern India. Extensive use is made-of Tamil 
sources. Theme split up and discussed in the following man¬ 
ner : Kingship ; Imperial council and the Secretarial ; Income 
and Expenditure,; Law, Justice and Police; Military organi¬ 
sation ; Provincial Government; Local Government.—S.A. 

SRINIVASACHARI, RAO BAHADUR,, C. S., A History op 
Ginger and its rulers, Annamalainagar, Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity Historical Series No. 2, 1943, pp. 625+xi, plates 
and maps. ^ 

A detailed history of the fort,and district of Gingee from 
the 13th century to the end of the 18th century. Traces the 
political and military history of the area under the Vijaya- 
nagar Nayaks, Muslim conquest, Bijapur and Mahratta rule, 
Mughal rule and finally its conquest by the British. Great 
part of the work devoted to relations with European powers. 
Pays some attention to social history.—S.A. 
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SATHIANATHAIER, R., Tamilaham in the 17th Centura, 
Madras, Sir William Meyer Lectures 1954-55, University 
of Madras, 1956, pp. 207+vi. 

Deals with the* Kingdoms that arose in the Tamil Nad on 
the downfall of the Vijayanagar Empire and the conflicts bet¬ 
ween them. Connected thread of history of the Nayaks of 
Madura and Tanjore. Discussions of Christian missionary acti¬ 
vity in Tamil Nad and of the historical value of sources left 
behind by them.—S.A. 

PURNALINGAM PILLAI, M. S., Tamil India, Tirunelveli and 
Madras, 1945, The South India Saiva Srddhanfa Works 
Pub. Soc., (reprint of first edition of 1927), pp. xv4-174, 
•and maps. 

Reflections on the origin of the Dravidians. Puts forward 
the theory of the submerged continent of Lemuria as the ori¬ 
ginal Jiome of the Dravidians. Sections on language and 
literature, religion and philosophy, social life, polity, education 
of the Tamils. A rather disjointed collection of quotations 
from other works interspersed with the author’s own views 
sketchily presented.—S.A. 

SARADA RAJU, A., Economic conditions in the Madras 
Presidency, 1800-1850, Madras, University of Madras 
Economics Series No. 5, 1941, pp. xxi+322. 

Thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
University of Madras. A detailed study of certain aspects of 
economic life in the Madras Presidency during the first half 
of the 19th century. Begins with description of political con¬ 
ditions and economic organisation of the country at ihe com¬ 
mencement of British rule, with special attention to the village 
and land tenure. Then goes on to examine agriculture in all 
its aspects, industry and the decline of handicrafts, internal 
and external trade, and social conditions. Based on contem¬ 
porary British records, published and in manuscript.—S.A. 

History : Protestant Missions 

LEHMANN ARNO, E., Es. begann in Tranquebar^ Die Geschi- 
chte der ersien evangelischen Kirche in Indien, Berlin. 
Evanglische Verlagsanstalt, 1956, pp. 352, Illustrated. 

(German : It began in Tranquebar). The story of the 
Tranquebar mission and the beginnings of Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity in India published to celebrate the 250th Anniversary 
of the landing of the first Protestant missionaries at Tranquo- 
bar in^l706. Contains well documented accounts of the literary 
activities and the studies in comparative religion of Bortholo- 
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maeus Zieganbalg (1673-1719) and others of the Danish mis¬ 
sion, and the literature published in Tamil and about Tami- 
liana at the printing press in Tranquebar and in Europe.— 


X.S.T. 


LEHMANN ARNO, It began at Tranquebar, a History of the 
first protestant mission in India, translated from the 
German by LUTZ, MARTIN, J., Madras Christian Lite¬ 
rature Society, 1956, pp, 185, Illustrated. 

The Tamil version is not documented.—^X.S.T. 

Anthropology : Physical, Social 

OLIVIER GEORGES, Anthropologic des Tarhouls du sud de 
ITnde, Paris, Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme—Orient, 1961, 
(Depositaire : Adrien Maisonneuve). 

(French : Anthropology of the Tamils of Southern India.) 
An anthropological study of the different castes of South India, 
their pigmentation, pilosity, stature, cephalic and facial cha¬ 
racteristics, corpulence, racial classification etc. with photo¬ 
graphs, maps and documentation. Pp. 328 fl. contain a good 
bibliography.—X.S.T. 

Translation : Devotional Literature 

TAYUMANASWAMY, Psalms of a Saw a Saint, being selec¬ 
tions from the whiings of Tayumanaswamy translated into 
English with Introduction and notes by T. ISAAC TAM- 
BYAR, London, Luzac & Co., 1925, pp. ccviii+264. 

“This book is a Christian la 3 mian’s endeavour to under¬ 
stand a great Hindu poet-saint ’’ (Preface). The total number 
of poems translated is 366 out of the 1,452 given in most 
editions of the Tamil. The long introduction contains detailed 
study of the Saiva religion, and the Saiva Siddhanta philo- 
.Sophy and mysticism of Tayumanavarswamy whom the trans¬ 
lator places in the 17th or 18th century A.D, To the English 
translations, which are in places a paraphrase of the Tamil, 
are added notes and explanations. A well documented intro¬ 
duction.—X.S.T. 

Translation into French ; Ethics, and 
Cultural anthropology 

LOUIS JACOLLIOT, La Pariah dans l’humanite, Paris, 
Lacroix et Cie, Editeurs, 13, Rue du fauborg—Montmatre. 
1876, pp. 360. 

j “ The Pariah in the World ” — The author claims to have 
had access to a more complete Mss. of Tirukkural thsn the 
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one now available, and includes translations of verses alle¬ 
gedly from the Tirukkural claiming social equality for the 
pariah which would to-day be considered interpolations. He 
has translated chapters from the section on Virtue, and State¬ 
craft. The book also contains 12 “ pariah fables ” collected in 
Travancore, Malabar and in Ceylon, some “pariah stories”, 
and one “pariah farCe”. Tiruvalluvar is considered by the 
author as the “ Divine Pariah ” and his book as the charter 
of Pariah liberty. He speaks of South Indian pariah emigra¬ 
tions to the Persian Gulf and East Iran, and says that the 
Tamil Mss. from which Beschi and Lamairesse translated the 
Kural were versions expurgated by the Brahmins of all verses 
pertaining to the Pariahs. TThe author’s reflections and obser¬ 
vations on the treatment of pariahs in India are also of inte¬ 
rest to social anthropologists,—^X.S.T. 

(Adyar, Theosophical Society Library) 


Tamil Typography — Portuguese 

PINTO, AMERICO CORTEZ, Da Famosa arte da imprimissao. 
Editora, Lisbon, “Ulisseia” Limitada, 1948, pp. 507. 

“ The Excellent Art of Printing ” pages 355-383 contain a 
descriptive account of the first books printed in the Indian 
languages, especially in Tamil, both in Portugal and in India. 
Has four pages reproduced from the fii%t printed Tamil bro¬ 
chure published in Lisbon in February, 1554.—^X.S.T. 
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Regional Nationalism. in Twentieth 
Century Tamil Literature 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 


The nature and scope of language nationalism in 
India and Ceylon have been frequently the subject of 
comment both by foreigners and natives, While Sahitya 
Academies (Literary Academies) attempt through trans¬ 
lations to interpret one regional culture and one regional 
literature to another, and bring together within the boards 
of the same volume the. literary output of different 
regional groups, the prophets of doom and the pundits of 
uniformity see in regional language revivals a threat to 
national unity. The postulates of national unity enun¬ 
ciated by the two paramount ideologies in this field are 
rather conflicting. One assumes that unity can be 
achieved only on the basis of a total and all inclusive 

uniformity; the other believes in a language and cultural 
pluralism which will build the unity of the nation on non- 
controversial foundations about which there is general 
consent. The essential constitutive element of a tnulti- 
lingual. multi-religious nation is neither language nor 
religion j in the case of India or Ceylon, a common 
territory and the psychological ‘‘will to live together ” 
have more to commend themselves as the basis of the 
nation, than the factors which pronounce difference.* 


CONSTITUTIVE ELEMENTS OF THE NATION 

We are, perhaps unconsciously but gradually moving 
towards a world language as we are moving towards a 
world governme nt, but Neither the world language nor 
1. ^ flm ooostiliiUve etemepu of « Nation. acQ |tOBN HANS. 

p«edemck. 
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world government is thought of, for the present, as being 
achieved by the complete disappearance of all languages 
but one, or by the complete surrender of the sovereignty 
of single States. T. S. Eliot made the best plea for 
national cultures within the large Nation, and the aims 
of UNESCO in some measure enunciate the same plea. 
Eliot states, in effect, that the preservation of all langu¬ 
ages with their respective cultures is in the best interests 
of those very groups which seek to destroy or stultify or 
weaken the languages and cultures of groups politically 
not as powerful. The Notes on the Definition of 
Culture is a book which the advocates as well as the 
victims of repressive language laws and of subtle under¬ 
mining movements should study and ponder. Would 
that the extremists realised that one is not less Indian 
or less Ceylonese for one’s allegiance to one’s mother- 
tongue and to the culture complex within which one is 
born. Says T. S. Eliot: 

The unity of culture, in contrast to the unity 
of political organisation, docs not require us all 
to have only one loyalty; it means that there will 
be a variety of loyalties. It is wrong that the 
only duty of the individual should be held to be 
towards the State; it is fantastic to hold that the 
supreme duty of every individual should be towards 
a super-state.”* 

To the vast majority of twentieth century Tamil 
writers a dual loyalty, to the Region and to the Nation, 
or to the nation (Tamil) and the Nation (Indian or 
Ceylonese) are not conflicting loyalties.* They produce 
no contradiction and no ambivalance. The two loyal¬ 
ties are the two foci about which are described their 

2 . Eliot. T. S.| Notes on ific Definitum of Culture^ 

3 , Eliot, T. S.f Notes on th$ Defimtlon of Culture, StttCOieotS on 
legiooaliim. 
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ellipse of total patriotism and loyalty. But this state¬ 
ment has to be qualified, and that is the {purpose of 
this outline study. 

RENAISSANCE WRITERS 

Sundaram Pillai (1855-1897) earlier than the dawn 
of the century saluted India as the face of the Mater 
Terrenat the Deccan as the forehead and the Alma 
Mater Tamulica as the fragrant tilak on that forehead, 
and inaugurated the century’s Tamil attitude towards 
India and the Tamil country.*!, In lines to be quoted 
ceaselessly during the Tamil Renaissance, he saluted 
the antiquity of the Alma Mdter Tamulica who had 
given birth to the other Dravidian languages, and who 
though equally ancient as Sanskrit remained young and 
vigorous while Sanskrit has ceased to be a living 
language of every day use."* The burden of these 
lines has been a recurrent theme during the last sixty 
years and has not been superseded even now as the 
main undertone of patriotic Tamil writing. 

The Tamil Revivalist scholars, the chief represen¬ 
tatives of which early in the century were Maraimalai 
Adigal (1876-1950) in letters, and J. M. Nallaswami 
Pillai (1864-1920) in Saiva Siddantha philosophy, were 
most concerned with obtaining due recognition for the 
characteristic contributions made to Indian and World 
Culture by the Tamil language, literature, philospophy 
and religion. They were not greatly concerned with 
political loyalties. They strove to remove the prejudice 
which had grown during recent centuries, namely, that 
the Tamil language and thought were dependent on 
Brahmin thought and on Sanscrit literature. Marai¬ 
malai Adigal was not even enamoured of the prospect 
of independenc e for India. He was of the opinion that 
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the British administration might ensure greater justice 
and fair play than a native administration in which the 
upper classes might oppress the lower. Secluded and 
retired scholar that he was. Maraimalai Adigal generally 
lived outside the ambit of political movements. 

The writers who are very much involved in this dual 
loyalty to the region and the larger political unit, are the 
Tamil poets and essayists of the independence move¬ 
ment. The political movement for independence under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi brought about a unifi¬ 
cation of Indian sentiment and interest among tl^e various 
language territories which made itself evident in the 
poetry and prose of the period. The Tamil writers take 
pride not only in the heritage of India, in its great litera¬ 
ture, art and sculpture and in its Dharma, but also in the 
achievements of their brilliant North Indian compatriots 
like Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), Swami Viveka- 
nanda (1862-1902), Lokhamanya Tilak (1856-1920), and 
Gokhale (1866-1915). They hold up to their readers, 
like the writers of other parts of India, the vision of an 
India one 'and undivided, free from the tyranny of the 
foreigner, free to develop its own resources and bring a 
golden age of plenty to the masses of the people. 
They envisage popular education, economic self-suffici¬ 
ency, purified religion and social equality for the whole 
of India and for Indians all over the world. The evils 
prevalent in India are evils intrinsically attendant on 
foreign rule, and once the yoke is cast off, prosperity is 
assured with freedom, and the Indian El Dorado is nigh. 

NATIONALISM IN POETRY 

Subramanya Bharati (1882-1921), as the poet of 
Tamil patriotism, envisages this unification of India and 
the interprovincial pooling of her resources with lyrical 
enthusiasm. Mafayalee damsels will be sporting on the 
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moonlit Indus to the accompaniment of songs sung in 
musical Telugu. The betel leaves of the Kaveri basin 
will be exchanged for the wheat of the Gangetic plain, 
and to the brave Mahratti poets will be given in 
recognition of their verse the ivory tusks of elephants 
from the forests of Kerala. A way will be found to 
have the learned disquisitions of philosophers in 
Benares heard in Southern Kanjeepuram; and for the 
warriors of Rajasthan, medals will be beaten of gold 
from the Kannada mines. Poverty in India will vanish 
once there is industrialisation and the factories pro¬ 
duce the foods which an Indian merchant navy will 
carry to the four corners of the world. 

‘ *' jSlsveSIssflCSso 

(^L-(ij.srru) Qufnrsf^t-Gssr 

Gfiirgsuflsi GemrL-Uf.s3Ssn ajiruf-eud^Geuiru ); 

(Ssrr ^ss>u>uuc^L.ii> 

streSlifl iLirpiQsrrarfQ^Gsuinh ; 

uifrirtLuf.ujTjsih aseSstnpQsn fm(p 

pfiptbissir 'uif}<F6ifiu(3urLb; 

**£sir<fi ^(SrruqcooifT GuJrtie-onirfitrsir 

«ir0<^idlcb GsiLu^pGaiirir <s0«9Q(faiCoajiru>; 

jb^edtup ptitaWt^s^uGurih.''^ 

In the poems in which he hypostatises India as 
a Mother and Queen, Bharati, steeped as he was 
in the literature and history of India," is conscious, 
as few Indian poets of the twentieth century are, of 
the multisided contribution with which India has 
enriched the, world. The unique features of 
the Himalayas and the Ganges and India’s natural 

5. urrfiuwt meBab^mdr, uffft urrfi ufiuumii, 

Q0^9m^l7, ud S^7, On Bk«nti. see P. MAHADEVAN, 
Sutramania Bharati, Atri Publisher, Medrei—1997. 
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resources, the antiquity of her cultural contribution and 
its unbroken continuity, her religious thought in the 
Upanishads, the, different religious leaders to whom 
she has given birth; her music, her art, and her historic 
warriors, and contemporary political leaders come in 
for a full measure of delirious pride and enthusiasni. 
To Mother India he attributes a Maternity and a 
Virginity which he has heard in the Tamil tradition 
attributed to Tamil. Even the gods who know* the 
details of the past know not the date when Mother 
India came into being for she is timeless and ageless. 
Though so ancient a Mother, yet she appears as young 
as a Virgin to the contcmpoiary world. Like Durga, 
she is a goddess with three hundred million faces 
but with one principle of life, with eighteen tongues 
but with one mind. 

“ Q^rrsir^ a_fiWTfr^^(9 

euirsmirai^th — 
iSljo^^eueir (rrr^ 

j^ujsbiSsvT sn iriheTii/asir 

isfluj 

enffuSg)] (SiLQtuibJ&sh ^truj — 
u/r06fr6T^ jbn^Quiifir tsevrsuflena enirfisTU 
uu9oirj]^Ql 6i»r«fr6T/hJ<s6fr ^iriu, 

(S&frtq. (ifi<£(Lp6nL. uj/rsfrs-u9ir 
QiLniuiht^jD Geunair^eiPL-Ujnsrr —^«»«r 

(oljULf Qunt^u^ QsvjL-(^anL. ujrr6fr,bi69P^ 

Endowed by Nature and enriched by human 
achievements, the Indian legacy is incomparable, 
says Bharati. 

6. i-to rstSaDfittk, ftliiMtir fitiu, ut t^ (tfiaw, «r($, 

urfft untfit etc.. — 
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Namakkal Ramalingam (i888- ) who was the 

Tamil Poet of Independence during the more active 
phase of the Indian independence movement inherits 
Bharati’s All-India outlook. Often he paraphrases 
in popular language the topics and ideas Bharati 
sang in lyrical and elegant poetry. India is the home 
which God has built for Indians between the Hima¬ 
layas and Cape Comorin and the two seas ; 

“ iTsBTffl/sioL- jstrQ 

STsir^ ^m^^svTih jSujsn^u utrQ ... 

<S 55 TCTf) <Sl_ 6 t 9 «nt_ ^tr(^ 

<SL-oy6irr erLD<sQ(S6Br<£ aiLu^iu 

In his salutation to Mother India, Ramalingam 
apostrophizes her multilingual skill, aud like Bharati 
finds in the many languages of India a source of great 
pride : 


*utr6nei^ xeir ujbusv uuf.^^6i]srr jB(Suj. 

He writes of the greatness of the political and 
intellectual leaders of twentieth century India, and 
identifies himself with them as any other Indian of 
his day. Like Bharati, he also has verses dedicated 
to the life and achievements of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and other all-India leaders like Nehru, Tilak, Naoroji, 
Patel, Gokhale, Ramakrishna and Tagore. The great 
names of Tllamil literature, the epics, devotional and 
ethical literature, all lead but to Gandhism, and 
therefore Tamil Nad should live Gandhism and pro¬ 
pagate Gandhism. In the Indian leaders, Ramalingam 
realises the ideals so insistently outlined by Tamil 
thought. Mahatma Gandhi is Thiruvalluvar born 
again, and is the living Tirukkural. 

7. /Bfudstb moeSdisih, fiSfptif fi/BC/ib, cror^ati. •/r(P, 
eauiaaru^t, 1956, ud. 84. 
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“ (olfidrafltufiA O^cfloiiriu^ 

^&sruiarQ|ib iSifSiirLD^ sitl-L- 

tumag^a/S^ u>g)luuf.iLfih at^^rsir srtirsvr 
eu^dsiTLjq,^ fia^s^fiZsir suir^p^ sudrar^ 
iScfr&n’LDSvrij (Suvj&g^m Quiiwirsir 

Qu(^(elfif5i(Suj (Suf^tr (Slindr^ 

AcfrsrrijOjD Jhtrinifijh^t Q«ir«fr(Joiff' wir(g)d) 

sir^^L-coirtb ^iS|pQu>ir{^finuj; susitt^S (gir^iu).***^ 

NATIONALISM IN PROSE 

As the editor of a newspaper Tim. V. Kaliyana* 
sundara Mudaliyar (1883-1953) had the opportunity to 
educate his Tamil readers constantly in the cultural 
unity of India imposed by a common past and 
common achievements. He reminds his readers of 
Indian achievement in the sciences, in medicine, in the 
fine arts and in statecraft. Asokan Dharma 
extended even to. the Tamil kingdoms, and certain 
Indian Emperors conferred a kind of political unity 
to India long before the coming of the British. He 
exhorts the Tamils to patriotism and disinterested 
service of country like the other provinces, of India, 
chiefly Bengal. He is at pains to gloss over irksome 
historical questions which accentuate differences bet¬ 
ween the Dravidians and the Aryans, and concludes 
compromisingly that the Dravidians and the Aryans 
combined to form one Indian people and one Indian 
culture. Perhaps both Tamil and Sanskrit are derived 
from the same original Prakrit speech found all over 
India. 


“ariCTisiqib iu(y>8s»nmi> g|(r«Rn’t_;DS/ 

^eiJg^(SuirsVjs jBirsiFI<S(y)w ^i^iuir fiir^iflsa 

(y)ib ^QSissrjom srdr^ ssQ 

a. ywdsa rr^aiusii, filStfifb 

1 JS 6 . ud, Jb. • 
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a^jSiuj^ ffsnr($ aj(n^Sp^. 

(i/>p«(r«u luirir cT69rg)ji^<ssfraSI<s0 ersirtvr 

eBsnL. ^(r/r5T9i_0U) 

^iflssTfifisuCSfr (ipjbsira) gJ^^ujr ersirp eSsnL- 
soirii),*’* 

Qu>irifissifl^ usntpuj^ ^jtreSi—ih. c9/A^ 
l§lj3;£lujirffSdf ^0 u^^uSeV u)Li(^ib susrrib 
Glujbg)/ j§lib£jD^‘ (;Bir(5 (ipQfisu^ih) 

u^snLD Qujb^ eSsirihi^ev^ <yu)sro<fl0^ii. ^irsi^Qih 
tSirirS(i^^jS069{lsiTg)i iSpp^snsu ereir^ 
«^(rinui:<#lujff6rr0(i^OTir. ^lajibjsvr LDfruSdr, iSI(rfr<fl0^u) 
l^p^ujireSsvT Q^irmsniD QiDtrifujirujLj Quir<p9;B^0^ 
G6ij«OTr(5lii).” 

There was not in the Tamil country a greater 
admirer and disciple of Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings 
than KalyanasundaraMudaliyar. Through his writings, 
more than through the platform oratory of Congress 
politicians, the Tamil-reading people came to know of 
the doctrines of Gandhi and the greatness of the 
Indian contribution in contemporary and ancient 
India. His books on Mahatma Gandhi and Indian 
independence were standard sources of information 
for Tamil readers until better documented books were 
recently published on these subjects. 

In the more recent period, even those not directly 
involved in political movements and social reform like 
the poet, Desigavinayagim Pillai ( 18761954 ) and the 
master of sweet Tamil prose, R. P. Sethu Pillai 
( 1896 - 1961 ), should be counted among those writers 
who emphasised the cultural unity of India. Desiga- 
vinayagam Pillai took great pride in the religious 

9, 10. ^ 0 . t9. s. iSlifiiuiriBdr $9(Pfi8u, 

Q^cirftv—/4. 
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contribution of India* particularly in that of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, while Sethu Pillai found an all perva¬ 
sive unity in Indian culture, and in religious pilgri¬ 
mages which brought together the north and the 
south. 

“There are two Mathurais, one in the north, 
the other in the south; there were two Patali* 
putras, one in the north the other in the south; 
there is a Kasi in the north, a Tenkasi in the 
south". “Bharat" says Sethu Pillai, “is a land of 
ancient glory. From the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin there are several languages, several re¬ 
ligions. Nevertheless the culture of India is one.’’^^ 

LANGUAGE LOYALTY 

These same writers who consistently advocated 
the unity of India and find inspiration in the culture 
and literature and political leadership emanating from 
other regions of India, are equally loyal to the ideas 
of the unique place of Tamil culture and Tamil lite¬ 
rature, and will not suffer any displacement of Tamil 
either by Sanskrit or by any other language of India. 
Like India, Tamil too is ancient, begot by the Eternal 
Siva himself, and though ancient yet as young and 
fresh a Virgin as to attract the attention of the world. 
That in spite of its hoary antiquity, Tamil continues 
to be a living language of more than thirty million 
people spread over a large geographical area, a distinc¬ 
tion of combined antiquity Ind modernity enjoyed by 
hardly any other language in the world, is a fact which 
has provided inspiration to the Tamil renaissance. 

The extent and variety of Tamil literary works 
and their beauty are recurrent themes in Bharati and 

Qmuih, uipaHiuuur 

5 . * 
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in the poets and prose writers of the century. Subra- 
maniya Bharati is as much Tamil as he is Indian. The 
Mater TamuUca is even nearer to him than the Mater 
Indica, His delirious joy is not only in the literary 
wealth of Tamil but also in the concept of Tamil Nad 
as a distinct linguistic entity with a historic past which 
included an overseas empire, and a historic propagation 
of commerce and culture in South East Asia. With 
the devotion of a bakthi poet, Bharati sings in no 
unmistakable terms: 

“Tamil Nad, thy name is honey to my ears”. 

“Of languages I know, there’s none sweeter than 
Tamil; of poets I know, there is none in the world 
so great as Kamban,' as Valluvar, as Ilanko.** 

“The epic, Silappatikairam, lies like a garland 
around Tamil Nad.” 

If Bharati had sung no verses other than these 
three most well-known poems on Tamil, he would yet 
be deserving of the title of poet, for these poems are 
of supreme lyrical beauty and honied sweetness. 

“The poems of sweet Tamil should be made 
known the world over.” 

“Of what gain is the repetition of ancient tales 
merely in the privacy of Tamil gatherings? If ours 
is consummate learning and culture, the world 
outside should bow its head in reverence.” 

“Tamil has the same historical status as Sanskrit, 
and Tamil can well be the vehicle of modern thought, 
and must be the medium of government and of educa¬ 
tion. Tamil Nad has been in the forefront even of 
Indian Renaissance; it gave recognition to Swami 


12 . Paraphrases of quotable lines from Bbarati*s Poems about Tamil. 
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Vivekananda even before Bengal gave him due recog¬ 
nition.’**» 

RAMALINGAM’S DILEMMA 
To Namakkal Ramalingam (i888 - ) there is 

hardly any virtue in which the Tamil has not distin¬ 
guished himself and hardly any science or art for which 
Tamil Nad has not been famous. But the Tamils 
should imitate the language and culture patriotism of 
the Bengalees which gave the opportunity to Tagore. 
In verses supporting the demand for vocal recitals sung 
to Tamil words instead of to Telugu words, Rama¬ 
lingam is outspoken in his language patriotism, which 
he says, intends no harm to any other language. 
The Tamil has welcomed every language which came 
into his country, but could he welcome movements 
which may result in the decline of his own arts? 

(S^Qu)/rip<S0U) wo/ 

susnsQ^iu^ guirifisueifl^^ 6 uf.sn<f (oliu^svirih 

^iBipsnifuQLJirei) Go/p tofr^u) 

^fr(r«wflu9«) jg)&iroiQ<y»r«iJ«o^ ^0suir 06fffr(3L.ir? 
«9/jIB^uQu0u ji^ 66 lsiTg)ju> (j^snpCSsvir iS^Sso, 
fiiBlifsvTlussir evrr^ (S 6 iJsnrtq.siT 
(olfirj 3 fiQiLir^s si^(K(elsrra)soirih ar(j^iit£l^(S^u 

(3.y/rii)L/6XJ^ ^j^KSsuir GldPir^effir? 

** jhirotGliL ^i ii iSffiD^sn^u ussSQsiiirWf 
^BiTLD^ujir QiJDir(^u9«b;5u>s 
sir^soir^ ^iriuOiLir^sniudi struu psirjSIs 
s(^arsifib iSjD(olu)iriflCpir>p asQuu 

13 urrfi ^e)»ar. — us^th 229, 

4((S><^ QpaA Qfifitaw g/Aii0r«v(9 

VfiuLLL.mr. uapfO QadOaj Qmfimm 

Soifijjidfsu iSaadm um QumimeHSi gjmioi Qufi 

fim aflDL.«DL/(liu (jpcir u>rfifitirm4 Qst«iBrL.m. 

fiiSyx^Ow M 0 «ir(ipa»rm mrmil 

*u ujfsB Qupfi) girffiurt. S^iumii QfiptkQppsor* mrmfi 
sii Qu/bp glaisSrtmQ ufsui9sn(§ih iSsuumipaj mriLmt/l 
Qtadtj u>pit amp •(iSp(g4> 99 r mCud 

prrrQtJ t^vDamuwib^^ *fipfir^fi9m9u tSm €f9&m 

Qfiih stinpib Qiur(§mjiu ^m(gm4 •"^^pptsflum, 

I*. fSlrruitSmm^ piSfpik ptBjp Sl»*$ 

uutM9ma^m9D, fiturmrru^mrih, Qpdrim—J6t u4. i58—i59. 
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Ramalingam would repeat daily like a mantra “India 
is my country/' but he would repeat as often with the 
same fervour and devotion, “Tamil Nad is my coun¬ 
try”: 


“ j6a<olL.mp6iT (tpswSsvrujir fiirQ 

(y g)n9jpub ergn’AQssfru uir(5.”^® 

To those whose fear and consequent dislike of Hindi 
led to agitation, and the antagonism toBrahminism led 
to the burning of classics like the Ramayanam and to 
iconoclasticism, Ramalingam uses the argument of 
tolerance and the power of resistance inherent in the 
Tamil language for survival. Here his line of argu¬ 
ment is different frpm the one he employed in the 
case of the use of Telugu words in vocal recitals. It 
is apparent that there is some sense of dilemma and 
hesitation, a refusal to face the problem fairly and 
squarely, but he is convinced that Hindi will not be 
imposed or introduced to the point at which it consti¬ 
tutes a danger to the survival, nay, to the highest 
development possible of Tamil. Further, he argues, 
the Tamil kingdoms were language and revenue king¬ 
doms but Indian culture is one, and the Tamils were 
not separatists in the Indian situation. They have been 
most hospitable to ideas and influences even as their 
doors have been open to guests as Megasthenes has 
observed. Tamil grammar has legislated for the in¬ 
clusion of loan words : 

** g&Ugu/Tcyjfi g ^irerr^iLCoL. 

^fbsvirjs 

usnyfiu fitfQ ” 

15. SlrrwaSmimih crtirgvcni. mr(B, JI(S^ 

uCitAdma^drtio, fiurmrriuBmrih. /7, ud. 05 

16 . iSdrttr, fitBfpdr mr(B Ml J MiOfpdr 

furt r—Jr9S5> uuaflOsv^th, fiurmtriu mMfCn, QMdttdr-l7t 
ud» 107, 
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“ fflBl^SUL- ^WUJlhSUt^lf 

jbirsiftsih ^ardp luir^u); 

^i^OT90 ^offKekumgi ^snuduiC^fi 
^(jj^iSareuir c9|n)A}ir. 

**^gB>i»jQyirw> g?i dt QsssTffi^svfl ^i_iBjQ«c(5;B;6*r!i 

(tfi6ir3(a)tr; 

^jsn^uduira) C$su^Qu>irifii 
SsvsMn 6tjw( 3«? «iril(5* 

“ gjsip^^sniruCSuinr 

^LB^j!6frL.tif.6ir Qu(^snLD 

THE MATRIX OF CULTURE 

The newspaper editorials and essays, and the 
platform addresses of Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar now 
published as collections under the titles of Tamil Colai 
and Tamil Tentral are clarion calls to a Tamil revival 
by the study of literature and culture, and compare 
Tamils’ indifference to their mother-tongue with the 
deliberate progress achieved by speakers of other 
languages in Northern India. Over and over again 
Kalyanasundaranar recalls the characteristics of the 
Tamil language, its literature and its great achieve¬ 
ments, and bemoans the lack of interest in the study of 
Tamil among educated English-speaking Tamils, and 
the incapacity of Tamil pundits to lead a Tamil 
renaissance. The study of the ancient Tamil classics 
will bring about a renaissance of the moral life and 
greater sensitivity to Truth, Justice and Ahimsa. If 
the Tamils are to attain once again the heights of 
glory reached by their ancestors, they will have to 
engage in several fields of activity. But the most 

17-18 Qrttbt8ii»CbiSAdar, tr^f ftSffiik 

uudl9*9^^<io, fiurmfru »srA, 

ud. 108. 
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basic of these activities, and the one which should 
have priority is love of the mother-tongue or language 
patriotism. Look at other language groups in India. 
The Bangalees love their language. Love of the 
Mahrathi language is the basis of the Mahrathi service 
to their country. The Andhras are forging ahead in 
love of the mother-tongue. Would the Tamil 
Nad Congress deliver its welcome address at an All- 
India Congress session in Tamil as the Nagpur con¬ 
gress delivered its address in Hindi? Patriotism to India 
for the Tamils should have as its foundation the love 
of the Tamil language by the Tamils. If personalities 
like Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi have not appeared 
in Tamil Nad, it is because the Tamils do not love 
their own language. ' ® 


He does not object to Hindi as a common Ian. 
guage for India, but he will not have it at the expense 
of Tamil. The love of Tamil is the basis of Tamil 
unity, since it is the common bond between the diffe¬ 
rent religions and social groups of the Tamil country. 


19 *' 0 inu Qu>ir(fit 3 ^u 0 fiu mriLQm(S •-fimioQuo 

armatrif. a/dir mtaftajr* (unraJib. 

•-fimummra i£au ufii^ 

t urma^muj tutwtuumMu 

urrft QurMOiorifitj/m 

£a«u dsutmaQuims, mrafini ak.tfQQmih. SimmA 
^rajQtorffiurBiu QmrSu Qaiurj 9usKr(fQtb^n 

«ra(siB/ A.®/. tDuSsdruufia 90 0g)Amii 

UL.ug/. rniam fifiun suffir jfmifiUQ au>dQ Maik 

amr 90 uaaib u>p<S(n(S uAaih QurtS 

“*5 • ‘atkQfiib faa»0iL/ih ear Mdtaimuijud 

arifl« 0aifi«irargi t' trmp tTmtaUdmA. atSih mriL^Z 

araiBreoarrt ®a»)jur«^ Qierifi tuarfaBdOmm 

a.mifiaa Qfidr oidfurQrr trdrjji *.ctf j/um/^Sl^ih. 

(Lia^0«o arrtmmiadr ak.0m tSa tBfitJib. a/brnfi 

mrafia m-earfa/muaj Beo naatt fitSih airCtM.^ tuBBmt 
am. atturaik 9 ^nr aidtfi Qu>rift eumfdBam 

aratSa ayfamiam atmQ a.mifiuurtamra. * 

Qu>r 0 mmrwa iifr® 90 srejib n.flma» Quma,. awij 
Qinrifi atuutk an-uioteii. a.fimwd(S QPBBua. aril 

QtarJ^Quruuih (jfiiufiB. arCurt ^iriii a(mA 

taa* 0*»^aiairrra.** (12-10-1934) V » 9a 

—§ 0 . ta. a. at^^^9arao ai»a>ai •C.Qmra SriLQ (nnah 

latSnrui^r, QatkBbm — 4, J^59, 
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If there be any movements to weaken interest in 
Tamil or to destroy it, such movements can bring 
no good to the country. If independence for India 
be our aim, we should first of all win independence 
for the Tamil language. Let Tamils unite to reveal 
the beauty of the Tamil Mother, of the Tamil Queen, 
of the Tamil Goddess. 


The Tamil Nad constitutes a Nation within the 
larger Indian Nation. Says Kalyanasundaranar ; 

«r6ir06i) ersirusn^ 

IT ii-6S)(r usn’SQjosir, sresru ^i 

fiiruj QiDirffi. jBtrQ 

^ 61 ) Land erm^ Glioirtfi Quujir<i£(njir <l}fiU(r. 

jbirQ' ‘Tamil 

Nation’ QftrAQsusiT, ‘Nation frmu 

fiiBQfpsnarV frmgi <flgvir srsir&vri 
GsiLu^snrQ. luirm erssrgf/ 

gu^ giJ^isih. iDoflfiirgsetfleir Lig><s<£ 

s^eS, suiripa/, fiffjrijb ^eneu<£eir «T«Oso/r0 

sTm^ Quiuir. gju 
Quir(tp§j g)«nsu«6TflfiU ^to<s0 grsirQsvreiTSirr g|0<i 
Sgirpsn? ^uQuitq^^ pirQ c-sotKJl/t? 

;Biru> pirQ ^ppsiJiraartra g)0«efl(30ii). ssirg- 
smih CTCTTtfBT? pirujQu)ir^uS 69 flL.^^ 6 i) ^snL.iU(fy^ 
<sir^6i) Qa=§2;)S^(r«>iDiuir0ii).’' ao 
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••/frueoLU iJtAruC^fi^ih scgtSsor ua. .gfmas^tir fipigM, 
QtDtifi. 4t0«orA »rCi-suti^ Qicrffiuup^,^a,)S<usawiur 
ptBy, mriLi^A fitosr Ou 0 U)r«r, «iri0iuif.sdr Qurarp 
OpaoKtsmtLi^i •rrtmih pi^tpit^aUsk QtoirtsZ 
upjSmmwltJiuir^ib. ^ 




witm QiDwifiMSA .pmtBpip mrpA Qmrtiri0.mi 
U7rrr4ii»rr put Qmr^aSa uppii'Si^tmrQL. 


aO0#«cnr. (Dj^rrrqii^rr ___^__ _ 

(J#«Qi QfuSdkpmr, ^iSfpdFg^ •rm/Oft^ZiTos^u^ 
M.um'Oiur^afiut vibQtorifiuSA mwuQuppmt afiiB 
^aofifta urmcfmtfia mmuOuppm. ptB^ mriLi^Z 

f.*^•-umHur^ih SsipuQunQutrl 
OtortfinStaupofu upj9a»irprr (fp^ 90»ai, 

i': 2 ! 
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The reason why a renaissance and devebpment of 
everything Tamil is founded by Kalyanasundarsmar 
and other writers on the Tamil language is the under¬ 
lying conviction, not so clearly expressed, perhaps, 
that language is the matrix of culture in general, 
but with Tamil, most of the heritage is literary, and 
hence it is the literature which mainly conserves the 
well-springs of inspiration.. By literature here should 
be meant also vocal music, dance drama using Tamil 
words, the epigraphy recalling the achievements of 
Tamil dynasties, and, above all, the religious and 
devotional books of the different religionists of the 
Tamil country. If language be neglected, the litera¬ 
ture is not made familiar; and if the literature be not 
familiar, the people lose touch with the sources of 
their religion, their history, their culture, and the 
main source of their identity as a group. A Tamil 
without his language ceases to be a Tamil. 

“^L06»ip 

—uirir^ 


DRAVIDIAN MOVEMENTS AND REGIONALISM 


There is, however, another school of writers, 
whose dual loyalty is to the Tamil country, and to the 
concept of Dravidastan. They hardly ever speak of 
any loyalty due to India, though they do write of 
internationalism and loyalty to the One World ideal 
which is an Ancient Tamil ideal. Bharati Dasan 
( 1891 - ) is the poet of this movement and Kanna 


21. 


identification bet- 

ftf ^ Kmembered that for thet ran&mission 

feeling and behaving - 

than a language. And to survive for this purpose it must 

language • not necessarily a scientific 
iMguage, but certejn^ a poetic one; otherwise the spread of 
education will extinguish it.” 
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Dasan ( 1927 - ) and Mudiyarasan are youthful 
seconds. ** 

Bharati Dasan even works out in verse the geologi¬ 
cal and geographical justifications for the idea of a 
separate Dravidian state, and pictures the Himalayan 
orography and Tethys sea of the Eocene period. Time 
was when the Vindhyas marked the northern boundary 
of a Dravidian continent, and the ocean waves rolled 
where now the Himalayas and Northern India stand. 
The Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea did not then 
exist. A continent extended from the now Southern 
India to Australia and Africa. The Himalayas were 
thrown up by a geological upheaval and hence the 
area from the Vindhyas to the Himalayas became a 
land mass, and the displaced water formed the Arabian 
and Bengal seas. Beyond mentioning the names 
of Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada, and Tulu, as the con¬ 
stituents of Dravidastan there is hardly any further 
delineation of this projected state which has never 
existed as such in history, but which has a certain 
language and cultural basis. One surmises that the 
Dravidian union is projected merely to make a viable 
state, in opposition to the North Indian Aryan language 
speaking provinces. But the devotion to the concept 
of Tamil Nad, to the Tamil Mother and to the Tamil 
language, is a passion with Bharati Dasan, and'the 
other Dravidastan movement writers, whether Dravida 
Kazhakam or Dravida Munnetra Kazhakam. 

22 . For the political background of this group, see SBLIG 
S. HARRISON, India, ihe Mim/ i/nnarrnus iIoinilv‘>, Oxford 
University Press, J960. LLOYD I. RUDOLPH. Vrium hfa „nj 

Popalf,! Rndtcalttm. Dravidian Politic* in Madra*. in The 

/ournal i>/ Asnin Siudico, Vol. XX, No. 3. (May, 1961). 

21. .a|i-8L.I oti.Qu0iii (smpQpib giAlki 

^iucflL.u AvCiurim • ^ip«L.io 
.S|uQu(5w ^(pdlu 

OoipiSiir cfl&riuir ifarQoi. 

dtoB® - dilpB 90 iiki ••sL.db 

amm cflajuLi !** 
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A great volume of Bharati Dasan’s ppetry consists 
in positive efihisions of love and loyalty to the Tamil 
Mother and Virgin. Some of the poetry is exquisite 
and may be ranked with the best of Subramanya 
Bharati himself. Unalloyed Tamil words convey the 
sense with effortless charm. Bharati Dasan is concer¬ 
ned with the “Northerners” and the Brahmins, only 
to revile them, because they represent the Aryan 
tradition and the economic and social Aryan domina¬ 
tion of the Tamil country. 

“What joy, what joy to be able to say I am not an 
Aryan!” 

sTSBT^ii) CouiT^eU 

Those who do not speak Dravidian tongues are 
alien. 

Q«nril(5* e^rosutTssT 

^irrreSlL-.f ^evevirir/* a® 

Though the Dravidian peoples are different by 
name they are united by birth. 

*‘Quttjf)(g)6b (3«iipuLlifi.ir LDdsaCpSTT! j§fEJ36ir 

iSpjiS(OT)6i) <p«irpuLLitt.«r.” 

As a general policy the Dravidastan school of 
poets repudiate even the Tamil literature originating 
or seeking inspiration from Sanskritic source; their 
hero is not the Rama of the north, but the Havana of 
the south. There is suspicion and distrust of all 
political movements and economic development 
schemes originating from the north. 

24. uwrfifiradr, urrj^/tr^m Qrmnuirtb QmrmS, 

^aruQuuff. uirfi HSUiuib, Q^trSar.i, 19S8, ud^ib 92. 

25. urrfi^r^Or. 1, (spr«**. 36. 

26. urrfi0r^mr, (gtSA (3^.^u> Qflir^Ciq), uArf# 

^mrmuurt* udmib 8. ^ 
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**(o)(jiri&i0ii> enL-fiiTL^iJ Gluiriuufih 4&W5r0L.(5if) 
criBi0ijb ^i&oeSiFl^dfi ^sSretr^ ^Sarr^B^^nrOoi.** 

—uriffi ( 3 ) 

While Bharati Dasan is less articulate now in his 
seventies, Kanna Dasan who has been reared in the 
same tradition, has topical poems on the dangers of 
Hindi and the need to protect Tamil. These dangers 
come, he says, because of a hostile Central Govern¬ 
ment, and state ministers who are subservient to the 
Centre. If the Tamils had their own state, would 
these impositions be possible from a Centre? 

u^sSiCSs QsutmQih 
jliirL.(SL.tr(Sir ajDsQeusvra^ Qa^sirSsvr 
QsQsuirfigiT Sf^LO^iflTSUir £sir(njir, 

GsL-SsirCSdjjib, jdiriLia-tr! 

,IB(5l5U(r<5r 6T^? 

♦ « • 
dsQQLDirifiSsi) CSsL.'HsirjD m^scir^ 

simsmSuSivT str^euipQujirir lutrirCSaiL L_irff-<SOT?”2 7 

Radicalist writers like Bharati Dasan and Kanna 
Dasan and a host of young writers and poets, not all 
of the Dravidastan school, find in Hindi and “northern 
domination,” reasons to conjure up a demonology 
threatening the survival of Tamil. The output of 
verse and prose in defence of Tamil against dangers, 
real and imaginary, has been considerable during the 
last two decades. Some of the verses are frankly anti- 
demonological, and call on the Tamil speakers to take 
up their swords in their hands, and bathe them in the 
blood of Hindi in the south. In the process of 
warning the Tamils of actual and potential dangers, 
the poets make senseless ridicule of Hindi sounds 
and shapes of letters, ridicule which might win 
applause from the undiscerning and the uneducated. 

iT. ssBrn^mdr, uimih 1J5. 
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( 3 ^«uir 8 gtr^ 

004 ^idl 3 <u cif)«s^U). 

“ fotiuirtf. wiiuir uf,u(Suiu 

fiiriii ^«i>^u 9 (?<o urtfOL-; 

<e)<sfru>Qur«vr^ (3uirL.iru)^ Qeurfmf^^i 

(^urtitQsQfi^ayfis QstrfmL.Qu}FfP *«n fm sneun^ srsir^ 
jBLDj5irL,iii.») ^fisn(rsSsir ^ii(^Lb Q^irsO&o 

j3S2ti^^ii‘u>ei) erQ^g^uduiruj eSSsvr^Qifirti) totriS^ 
QfiibQuirQ aiiripsu^p^^ Gw^ih sunTfim^ 

(S^uf-tusu/r pdsoSssTto Q^^^uQuir 

Mudiyarasan has no prejudice against any other 
languages. JJe will learn other languages but not 
at the expense of Tamil, and not until he has an 
adequate knowledge of his own Mother-tongue. 

But the quality of poetry of the Dravidian school 
showing positive love of Tamil is frankly inspira¬ 
tional. The defence literature on behalf of Tamil, 
even when written by those not affiliated with 
Dravidastan movements, tends to be regional. Pan- 
Indian sentiments and loyalties are not found in 
them. 

How literary productions can increase in quality 
and quantity under a threat to the Mother-tongue 
was seen during the civil dis-obedience campaign in 
1961 conducted in the traditional homelands of the 
Tamils of Ceylon, The campaign all over the North 
and East of the island assumed a religious and 
bakthi character. Men and women, and children of 
all ages sat through the day and night under most 
trying conditions in penitential and expiatory mood, 

38, mtS^i •tBmumdr, umsib JI6. 

••iSpQw^lfimu QsujudSmQpm' OfwA«Su 

iSsDIfiKjrmd «9#rjSr: 0i8m>tp Uw® 
tojpiaipit^r' cgmimpppiStir utSa>m timrUuir.'* 

29. ' mtSmMMtk, Qu>rifi^mU9. uwii 0&ovib, 

uA. 133 , 
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hoping to assert their moral and legal rights to 
language by such demonstrations. And almost over¬ 
night poets sprang up from the towns and country¬ 
side, and published their verses and hymns which 
became the inspiration of those engaged in the move¬ 
ment. 

summary 

The Mother India concept is therefore less noted 
in the Tamil literature subsequent to the constitution 
of India as an independent slate. So long as the 
independence of India had to be won, that concept 
was kept constantly alive. But now that the chains 
which bound Mother India have been broken and she 
lias been raised to her independent throne, the pre¬ 
occupation of Tamil poets and writers is with the 
status to be accorded to the Mater et Virgo TamuUca. 
The potential dangers to her life, are deemed to be 
many, and these engage the thoughts of Tamil writers. 
Compulsory Hindi is deemed to be a danger; non-sym- 
pathetic Brahmins with their introduction of Sanskrit 
words and Sanskrit sounds are supposed to be others. 
The political over lordship of Delhi, and the All-India 
Sanskritising Hindi ising movements arc supposed to 
create conflicts and tensions. 

Recent writing, even of those who are for India 
one and undivided, has shown some stress and tension, 
and some apprehension concerning the future of Tamil. 
Novels like Kadal Kanda Katiavu by Somu continue 
to extol the Tamil heritage and revel with delirious 
delight in everything concerning the Tamil revival. 
One cannot help feeling that this tension and conflict 
on the part o^ the majority of writers is not due to 
any lack of love for a Mother India concept, but due 
to apprehensions concerning what the adherents of the 

s 
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“Mother India equals Mother Hindi” concept might do 
to Mother Tamil. 

The protective and defence literature of Tamil 
has increased in volume and intensity during the 
modern periods when Tamil seemed to be beleagured 
in favour of Sanskrit or Hindi. The movement for 
Indian Independence (1918-1947) evoked loyalty and 
patriotism towards both Mother India and Mother 
Tamil. During the period of the Anti-Hindi agitation 
a great deal of literature was produced extolling the 
virtues of Mother Tamil. Opposition to the Tamil 
Isai (music) movement from Brahmin patrons of music 
evoked further literature in favour of a Tamil Renais 
sance. In examining twentieth century literature, it 
becomes apparent that regional nationalism has in¬ 
creased in the measure there was opposition, real or 
imaginary to the Tamil Renaissance, and Indian 
nationalism has decreased in Tamil writing in propor¬ 
tion to the movements for compulsory Hindi and the 
fear that an All India language as the means of unity 
and unification might eventually displace Tamil. 



Bharati and Shelley 

V. sachithanandan 

Of all the English poets Shelley was nearest to 
Bharati’s heart. His spirit of rebellion against the 
tyranny of established institutions, his revolutionary 
ardour, his c^iampionship of women and above all his 
idealism greatly appealed to the imagination of the 
Tamil poet. Bharati’s reverence for Shelley was so 
great that he called himself Shelley Dasan,^ and under 
that pseudonym wrote many fiery articles in defence 
of his cherished ideals which offended vested interests 
in his society. His affection for and admiration of his 
idol resulted in his founding a Shelleyan Guild at his-* 
birthplace, Ettaiyapur^. According to tradi¬ 
tion Bharati used to teach the members of the Guild 
Shelley's poems and expatiate on the beauties of his 
poetry. 

David Masson observes that “the whole life of 
Shelley had been a war against custom”. » Since his 
Eton days, he literally shrieked against established 
systems, and unable to bear the onslaughts of his 
countrymen against his provocative writings and also 
morals, he went into voluntary exile and spent the 
rest of his short span of life in Italy. With the never 
flagging /cal for reforms, Shelley continued his crusade 
against society until his tragic death. 


I. Bharati calls Shelley, Poet of poets -nlumiii T,im,i . p. 441. In 
his short story Kcinionidni there is a direct quotation from 
Shelley , Ibid. p. 270. 


2. P. Mahadeven, Subramaniya Bharati, p. 27 
Bharati, liharati C’/iuntnim, p. 21. 

3, David ^ Masson, Sfu-ll<.y. WorJs.porf/., 

other Esstiy\, p. 110. 


Also see Sellammal 


Shtllcy, and 
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Shelley said that he had **a passion for reforming 
the world*'. As a reformer he believed in “the salva* 
tion and pefection of mankind by way of an absolute 
breach with the East”.'* He scoffed at all institutions 
and customs which were responsible for the wrongs 
and corruptions that beset society. Kings, priests and 
statesmen who had poisoned the very vitals of society 
had to be dispensed with : • 

“Kings, priests and statesmen blast the human 

flower 

Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 

Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 

Of desolate society.” ^ 

When the conditions envisaged by the poet were ful¬ 
filled, there would begin anew era, the Golden Age to 
which Shelley has given eloquent expression in a number 
of his poems like Queen Mab ,. Prometheus Unbound^ 
The Witch of Atlas and Hellas* 

Bharati's advocacy of drastic social reforms was 
evidently inspired by the Shelley an gospel. The in¬ 
fluence of the English poet can be traced in Bharati’s 
violent hatred of tyranny, his bitter attacks on priest¬ 
hood, his tireless plea for an exalted treatment of 
women and his noble vision ef Treta Yuga or the 
Golden Age. 

According to Shelley there were two classes of 
tyrants, kings and priests who usurped power and 
enslaved people whose abject submission confirmed 
the wrongful authority of the tyrants. But ,it is the 
king whom Shelley denounces, not th« man, because 
he is an instrument of evil. The subject also is equally 
despicable because of his passive obedience to 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh, Shelley, Authors, p, 290. 

5. Queen Mab, IV. 11. 104'107, 
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tyranny. • Shelley’s conception of the tyrant was 
inspired' by Plato’s, grim presentation of the soul of 
the tyrant in The Republic,'^ He paints the tyrant in 
lurid colours in The Revolt of Islam, ® According to 
him the country ruled over by a tyrant is no better 
than a waste land. 

To Bharati the tyrant is a Hjranya, a godless and 
soulless monster, whose modern counterpart is the last 
Czar of Russia, Nicholas II, whose fall is celebrated in 
the poem New Russia The poem bears 

definite traces of the influence of Shelley’s ‘ Ode to 
Liberty* and Byron’s *Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte*, 
The opening lines of the poem on Russia, 

“LDfrdBfrsrfl aL.0<#Iuj;5irLL 

^sirQsusir QjDQpfi^g^juirir iqdsuqiril.#)!” 

are as spirited and full of fire as the first stanza of 
•Ode to Liberty*: 

“A Glorious people vibrated again 

The lightning of the nations: Liberty 
From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er 

Spain, 

Scattering contagious fire into the sky. 
Gleamed.” 

Shelley’s poem was inspired by the news of the 
success of the Russian Revolution and the fall of the 
Czar in 1917. The poem on the liew Russia is really 
an ode to liberty, 

6. (i) PToyd Stovall, Shelleys Diutrme uj Low, PMLA, 1930. 

• pp. 283-303. • 

(ii) Qmtn MJ,. Ill, 11. 170-180. 

IV 'Platonism in Shelley.' and Studies, Vol. 

8. Cf. Canto V of The Revolt of Islitm- 
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According to Neville Rogers, “Monarch* and 
‘king’ come second only perhaps to ‘anarch’ among 
his (Shelley’s) terms of opprobrium”. • A typical 
example is the well known passage in *Ode to Liberty', 

“Oh, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of KING into the dust 1 ” 

Bharati is equally violent in his denunciation of the 
Czar whom he calls ‘o)«»r^;^«ir«usaT’, *uire9' and 
*(y>usir\ He paints a frightful picture of the tyrant 
converting Russia into a land of misery, disease and 
oppression. The only dharma he recognized was 
tyranny. Bharati unlike Shelley who was extremely 
sceptical of divine intervention, believed that it was 
the Goddess Parasakti who destroyed the tyrant and 
rescued lovers of truth from his cruel hands ; 

“ Q(^ij)mLDQui6UrrLb urr^irSa QsirQsnLoCSuJ 

^jDLOirdl^ (Sutr^ei), 

e-tmsnii>Q<fir ^i th ^uf.ujnir ^ihsnu) 

(ynhmiLuSguii eSifiiurGev 

(Sj5ir<3sS(Q)dr; (jyuffi^irsvr streOiirl*' 

It is interesting to note here that both Shelley and 
Bharati employ the image of the serpent to express 
their revulsion to kingship. According to Bharati in 
the land of the tyrant falsehood, deceit and evil were 
breeding like snakes in a jungle; 

“Qurriu^^ ^sniL Qiu^scirih 

uinhLjssir(Suird) medp^eusfrir^ 

Shelley speaks of “cutting the snaky knots of this foul 
gordian word called king”. To Bharati, tyrant king 


9. Neville Rogers: Shelley At uorkl A critical Inquiry p. 313. 
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)f Russia^ breeds poison. To Shelley the very word 
*king*’ is deadly poison. 

Shelley’s view of priesthood is clearly seen in 
the following stanza from the *Ode to Liberty*: 

“Oh, that the wise from their bright minds would 

kindle 

Such lamps within the dome of this dim world. 

That the pale name of PRIEST might shrink and 

dwindle 

Into the hell from which it first was hurled...” 

“Bright minds...lamps...dome’—the array of symbols 
set in antithesis convey with great precision exactly 
what the hated word meant to Shelley; something 
risen from the realms of darkness for which there was 
no place in the temple of Intellectual Beauty”,^® It 
has been pointed out by Neville Rogers that Shelley’s 
attitude to priests was permanently influenced by the 
views of Diderot and his schooL 

The same blind hatred of priesthood is not found 
in the writings of Bharati. His attacks on priests are 
however bitter. He charges them with pious hypo¬ 
crisy and cupidity.'* Their gross materialism, he belie¬ 
ves, is responsible for their bad name among people. 
Like Shelley, Bharati feels that priests have the base 
motive of enslaving people permanently. He warns 
that there will be no divinity in those who attempt 
to make others their slaves.'* But it should be admit¬ 
ted that Bharati, unlike Shelley who had no faith in 
priesthood at all, was genuinely interested in refor¬ 
ming the institution and making it a useful part of a 
theistic society. His bitter remarks may be taken 

10. Neville Rosers; Sh,lUy at work : A crntcal Inquiry. 

11. Bharatt Tamil, p. 179. 

12. PhlloBophy, p. 4. 
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as the result of his painful disappointment over the 
failure of the priests to fulfil their duty as he concei* 
ved it. A stout opponent of untouchability, Bharati 
puts in a bold plea that Hindu priests, imitating Chris* 
tian missionaries, should establish schools in cherts; 
they should not forget that pariahs and panchamas 
are Hindus and they should teach them the basic 
tenets of Hinduism. ^ * It may be pointed out that 
Bharati*s exaggerated faith in the essential goodness 
of Hindu priests outruns his discretion when he tries 
to maintain that they are more upright and orthodox 
than the priests in Europe. 

Bharati's *l/^«du>u Qutm* is the legitimate 
successor of Shelley^s ‘new woman' embodied in his 
heroines from Cyntha to Emilia. Bharati was ahead of 
his time, in the position he assigned to women in 
Indian society. His profound belief in the Shakti 
cult and his reading of Shelley inspired him to treat 
women with reverence and revolutionary ardour. To 
him woman is a goddess, Shakti, Lakshmi or Saras- 
wati. It is Shakti who assumes the role of mother 
or wife to protect man.i* Woman is the very embodi¬ 
ment of Dharma.^^ Shelley’s Cythna is the first ‘new 
woman’in English poetry.'“ She is wiser and more 
intelligent than Laon and it is she, not Laon, who is 
endowed with intellectual qualities to reform the 
world. “She is a type that modern revolutions have 
made familiar, the woman in the heart of the .storm, 
at the head of the crowd, diffusing the joy of devo¬ 
tion”.'® It is this new woman who is summoned to 

13. Society, pp. 87-88. 

14. Ibid. pp. 207-209. 

15. Ibid. p. 4. 

16. Ibid. p. 78. 

17. Siorle$ of Bfinralt. p. 347. 

18. Edmund Btundeo: Shelley : A Life Story, p. 16S. 

19. A. M. D. HUghet: The Nascent Mind of Shelley, p. 210, 
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the cave of Demogorgon and who shows him “what he 
has to teach*’. She is Faith, Hope and Charity as 
revealed in Panthea, lone and Asia respectively. She 
knows the efficacy of love and the value of forgive¬ 
ness. She is Intellectual Beauty. “From Queen Mab 
to Hellas she waits and watches in unwavering hope 
for the triumph of the good cause, either in her mor¬ 
tal form, or translated, like Asia and,the Lady of 
Atlas, to the rank of the intermediary between Men 
and Gods”. Such is the glory of the new woman in 
the poetry of Shelley. 

The heroine of Bharati’s poem‘q^«nLD»j Quaia’ 
incorporates the main characteristics of Shelley’s 
revolutionary women. The New Woman is an avatar 
of Parasakti born into this world to reform it and to 
make men immortal. ® The witch of Atlas i§ 

“A lovely lady garmented in light 
From her own beauty.” 

There is something unearthly in “the excessive brilli¬ 
ance of her beauty’’® ® which she has inherited from 
her father, the Sun. The New Woman of Bharati, 
though of divine origin,' is of the earth and she is an 
exquisite lotus of rare beauty in the midst of corrup¬ 
tion; 

“ (JsVL/jS ^iTds (ip&rr^^^G^ir 

' Q(iF(Ziuj ^irwanir^ (S^LDsvir (SurrQsOfrotf) 

G^frjojjSI jffehjD&vr u/rj^ 

Some of the new ideas which Bharati’s ideal 
woman propagates are derived from Tbe Revolt of 
Islam* Laon tells his sweet heart in emphatic terms, 

20. Prttmelhcwi IJnhottnJ, II, iv. 

21. Hughes, p. 210. 

22. Pailumai Penn, 10. 

23. Milton Wilson: Shelleys Later Poetry, p. 262. 
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**Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal man and woman greet 
Domestic peace. ** ** 

According to the New Woman of Bharati, equality of 
man and woman alone will make the world prosperous 
and wise: 

** QtJ<wr gy>i u) i6s(olirs9TS Qstr^su^irdJ 

(SsVirtiu£1^611 gnsuujih ^sny/i^iLirth/* 

In an essay Bharati asserts that without domestic free¬ 
dom, there is no national freedom.®® So equality of 
the sexes, according to the poets, should be observed 
both at home and abroad. Laon claims that his sacred 
union with Cyntha has filled him with wisdom. She 
combines in herself the sterling qualities of a hero, 
the mildness of a woman and the simplicity of a 
child.®” 

According to the hoary traditions of Tamil litera¬ 
ture, the four qualities of the ideal woman are 
(fear), jbrrsmti (coyness), LOL_ii (artlessness) and uuSirutf 
(modesty). Bharati denounces in strong terms the first 
two as not being worthy of the new woman. The poet’s 
silent omission of the other two qualities amounts to a 
tacit approval of their being among the characteris¬ 
tics of his heroine. Bharati’s ideal woman stands for 
wisdom, truth, heroism and freedom.®^ The sweetness 
of her voice when she speaks of freedom for her down 
trodden sisters is described thus: 

24. The Revolt of hlom: II. XXXVU. 

25. Soncly, p. 44. 

26. ' The Revolt of Ixlam, II, XXXij. 

27. The veiled - maid of the poet’s dreams in Alastor also bears a 
close resemblance to Bharati’s new woman: Knowledge and 
truth and virtue were her theme and lofty hopes of divine 
liberty... 
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** iDiTfiirs 

eumriD (U(r^^0 suiru^m GlLDir(fifip(Sla‘ird> 

^sn ^ jb>rifj6T sff&mCSujir? 
jBibiS rirsilaffmsfsrm (Jsuiuiii^^ sQgiruCSwir?** 

Her voice uttering the accents of freedom sounds like 
celestial music to the poet. The same quality of 
thrilling mystery is discernible in the voice of Cyntha 
when she sings hymns to Freedom specially composed 
by Laon and in his words, 

**She would arise, and, like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents - a wild melody! 

Hymns which my soul had woven to Freedom... 


Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit’s tongue. 
To the enchanted waves that child of glory 

sung.” 

Shelley’s ideal woman sometimes assumes super¬ 
human forms like Asia and the Witch of Atlas. Cer¬ 
tain delineations of Bharati’s ideal woman reveal the 
same characteristic. His portrait of Sister Nivedita 
bears a strong resemblance to the Lady of Atlas. The 
qualities which Bharati bestows on Nivedita are the 
qualities of a goddess almost resembling his favourite 
deity Shakti. But her resemblance to the woman of 
Atlas may be noted. The Witch is of divine birth, 
her father being the Sun and her mother being “one 
of the Atlantides”.*^ Nivedita is “the temple of 
love”. It is nothing but divine “gentleness and 
power” which attract all beings including the poet 
towards her. As for the Lady of Atlas, 


28. Repnit, 11. xxviii. 

29. Milton Wilson, p. 260. 
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**.her voice was heard like love, and drew 

All living things towards this wonder new.” 

Nivedita is like the radiant sun that drives out the 
darkness of ignorance from the heart of the poet. 
She is wisdom personified. The beauty of the Witch 
of Atlas “made the bright world dim” and she is 
“Wisdom’s wizard”. 

Droupadi and Kannamma smell of the sweet 
fragrance of Emilia. The original of the heroine of 
Epipsychidion is an Italian woman Emilia Viviani and 
the two elements, one ideal and the other real, seem 
to meet in Shelley’s portrait. Emilia is Shelley’s con¬ 
ception of Beauty and she is also the Italian 
woman. There is more in her than these two traits. 
She is a lineal descendant of all the ideal women 
Shelley created in his poetic dreams and all the real 
women whom he knew in life; 

“Seraph of Heaven! too gentle to be human. 

Veiling beneath the radiant form of Woman 
All that is insupportable in thee 
Of light and love and immortality 1 
Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse! 

Veiled glory of this lampless Universe! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou living Form 
Among the Dead! Thou Star above the Storm! ■ 

Thou Wonder and thou Beauty, and thou Terrorl’’^! 

She is a “Sweet Lamp.A Lovely soul formed to be 

blessed and bless”. She is also 

“A Lute, which those whom Love has taught to 

play 

Make music on, to soothe the roughest day 
And lull fond Grief asleep. 

30. Neville Rogers, p. 128. 

31. Epipsychidion, 11. 21-29. 

32. Ibid. 1. 63 f. 
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There is a subtle blending of the ideal and the 
real in the portrait of Panchali. The highest ideas of 
Sweetness, Joy, Beauty, Love and Immortality have 
gone into her making. Yet her portrait loses none of 
the splendour of the earth. She rises from the earth 
in full glory and reaches the heavens in complete 
majesty.*® 


Emilia is identified with many forms of nature 
like woods, fountains, flowers and breezes. Her voice 
is heard in sounds and in silence.Kannamma, 
another divine creature, like Emilia, manifests her¬ 
self in the same fashion to the Tamil poet. She is 
Sun and Moon and Sky and Stars to the starving poet. 
Further, Kannamma is also a cosmic manifestation. 


Shelley’s heroines have been described as vision¬ 
ary, unsubstantial and ethereal and like his own sky¬ 
lark they are said to scorn the ground.* That is 
because they are the delicate products of the Ariel- 
like imagination of the poet. This gossamer-like deli¬ 
cacy is part of the make-up of the ideal women of 
Bharati. But a happy blending of the sensuous and 
the supersensuous elements has given them a definite 
form which is within the grasp of the reader’s imagi- 
'nation. 


Carlos Baker in a brillant study has made out 
that Shelley uses in his poems what the writer calls 
“Psyche-epipsyche strategy”. »» Its basic idea can be 
traced to the ••Symposium” and “Phaedrus” of 
Plato. This strategy is described in Shelley an 

33. Panchali Sabatham. 11 . iv. 243 & 244. 

34. Epipsychidion, II. 200-209. 

35. Kantuunma En Kathali, 16 <& 17. 

36. Shelley’s Major Poetry: The Fabric of a Vision, p. 53. 

37. According to Socrates, "Love is of something and desires some¬ 
thing which he does not possess in himself”*"Symposium•*' 
Jowett translation. See also the discussion on Lover in “Phaus^”. 
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language thus; “The mind (psyche) imaginatively 
creates or envisions what it does not have (epipsyche)f 
and then seeks to possess epipsyche, to move towards 
a goal”. Epipsyche has been called “the soul 
within the soul” by Shelley and the best illustration 
of the “psyche • epipsyche strategy” is found in 
JEpipsychidion. The poem describes the poet’s quest 
of his ideal - “a special kind of complementary being” 
or “love which activates in man the higher iforms of 
creativity”. Love is nothing but the spiritual union 
of the soul and the thing which it loves. 

The basic assumption of the songs on Kannamma 
and of the Kuyil Pattu is the quest motive. They 
describe in moving terms the passionate search of 
the poetic mind (psyche) for the possession of what it 
does not have (epipsyche) and so imaginatively creates. 
Kannamma and the Bird-Woman stand for the poet’s 
highest ideals of Beauty and Love. Beauty of Love 
is the supreme essence which is loved by the soul. 
The poems record the infinite longing of the soul to 
unite with the essence. When the final union takes 
place, the highest bliss is experienced. That is the 
profound significance of the passionate outpourings of ' 
the lover of Kannamma and the Kuyil The poet’s 
passionate longing to realise his visioned ideal is 
beautifully expressed in a little known poem; 

“ I loved - Oh, no, I mean not one of ye. 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be; - 
I loved, I know not what - but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee. 

Thou, whom, seen nowhere, I feel everywhere.” 


18. The Zueca, 111 . 
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From the ‘new woman* to the millennium is a 
natural transition because to Shelley “a beautiful 
woman was a symbol of the millennium, and the mil¬ 
lennium meant the society of beautiful women**. 
Shelley sings of the Golden Age in a number of 
poems. *0 The earliest version is found in Queen Mab. 
A spirit called Necessity controls the destiny of the 
world. She is unlike “the God of human error** and 
she requires “no prayers or praises”.*" Error and 
vice have bedevilled man in the past and his future 
salvation lies in reason and virtue. The new era 
begins when he enters into a partnership with “the 
spirit of Nature acting necessarily”, Then the 
frozen polar region will become a fertile land. Sandy 
deserts will 

“...teem with countless rills and shady woods, 

Cornfields and pastures and white cottages.*’ 

(VIII, 11 . 75-76) 

“Consentaneous love” will inspire the living world. 
The lion will dandle the lamb in its paws. One of the 
blessings of the Golden Age is that man will give up 
the horrid habit of devouring flesh, the source of ••all 
putrid humours...all evil passions and all vain 
belief”. ** Man will stand “an equal amidst equals”. 
Happiness and science will dawn on the realm of 
peace. Care, sorrow, languor, disease and ignorance 
will not visit the earth. Cathedrals and palaces will 
fall. Finally, 


39. A. Glutton - Brock. Shelley: The Man and the Poet, p. 86. 

40. Queen Mob, VIU and IX; The Revolt of Islam, IV & V; Prometheus 
Unbound, lU. iv; The Witch of Atlas, LXXV-LXXVU. and 
Hellas. 1.106 f. 

41. Dowdcn: Ufe of Shelley, p. m. 

42. Queen Mab, Vm, 1.215 f. 
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“Woman and man, in confidence and love, 

Equal and free and pure together trod 

The mountain-paths of virtue, which no more 

Were stained with blood from many a pilgrim’s 

feet.” (IX, 11 . 89-92) 

These essential ideas of Shelley’s about the millen¬ 
nium did not undergo any drastic change during the 
years of his poetic development. However a significant 
change may be noted. The rank atheistic utterance 
found in Queen Mab underwent a sea-change until 
they ended in “a theism or a belief in a Supreme 
Mind”* 8 which is evident throughout Hellas and in 
the following lines in The Boat on the Serchio : 

“All rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who shaped us to His ends and not our own.” 

Complete freedom, happiness, health, equality, love 
and peace are the prominent features of Shelley’s 
new’ world which cannot be formed overnight, but 
is the result of a long process of evolution. 


Bharati’s conception of what he calls the Kruda 
Yuga ** or the new age of hope has many things 
in common with the millennium visualised by Shelley. 
Freedom, equality, dharma, piety, truth and love form 
the bastion of his republic. In one of his stories *» 
he gives a definition of Kruda Yuga: 


wjbQjD^evir (S^ai^ir^u 

u>irsds sgnrQ SiJ6nTibj^u>uLf.i^u) eiSI^ 
iq<nTL.(r(sif)60, 


43. A.M.D. Hughes: The Theology of Shelley. 
English Poetry, Proceedings of the British 
1939. p. 196. 

45. *Sununa\ Stories of Bharati, p. 311. 


Warton Lecture on 
Academy, XXIV, 
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The millennium draws its sustenance from the mutual 
love and respect of the whole or the animate crea* 
tion. It is this ideal state of happiness which Shelley 
describes in Queen Mob by the imagery of the lion 
and the lamb. All things forget their evil nature, 
and live in amity. This is “the effect of the millennium 
on Nature” described by the Spirit or the Earth 
in the great drama of Shelley. In Bharati's **Para¬ 
dise of Peace'' there is no such startling physical 
transformation of ugly shapes; it is a spiritual change 
which alone ensures peace. 

Prometheus after “Three thousand years of 
sleep-unsheltered hours and moments” finds ultimate 
relief in the ejection of hate and enthronement of 
love and is ushered into the new world by the Spirit 
of the Hour. Guru Govind demands of his disciples 
“blood, toil, sweat and tears” as a sacrifice for the 
attainment of their goal—an ideal stale of freedom 
and happiness. The Spirit of the Hour seems to 
have given him some ideas to build up his new 
state. In the Shelleyan republic, 

“...thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with the other even as spirits do. 

None fawned, none trampled; hate, disdain, or 

fear. 

Self-love or self contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed.” 

Guru Govind promises to find for his followers a 
world where all men are brothers, all men are equals 
and all men are free: 

46. Milton: IVilson, p. 289. 

47. Prometheus UiUtound, III, iv. 11. 65-73. 

48. Guru Govindar 
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“LD»r«»f)(_. Qird)soiru> (Sfir^^rir; iLtrsvPi-ir 

(y}snt-UJirir: ^irirj^fieuir. 

,^i_fr«ir«rr! ^so^^gjju) Q«:iu«9giiii ^Sssr^^^w 
g)iS«6wrjB QfitrL.Qjffif ujirsu(i^u) 

The passage is no doubt, an echo of the famous 
slogans given to the modern world by the protago¬ 
nists of the French Revolution. But the vehemence 
and the spirit with which the ideas are driven home 
point to the influence of Shelley. The slogans of 
the new republic are “Dharma, God, Truth and Free¬ 
dom”. It is a casteless, but a thcistic society with 
which Bharati peoples his world. To him it is impos¬ 
sible to imagine a society without God for He alone 
sustains the world. This is a clear departure from 
Shelley’s concept of a free society. 

In the Promethean world all symbols of tyranny 
and injustice arc destroyed—“Thrones, altars, judge¬ 
ment-seats, and prisons”. The new society of Guru 
Govind is sccptreless and free, but it recognized God 
as its king. It stamps out injustice and tyranny; 

Qair(^ 6 nu)iqih 

eCir^ Q^tueuCSu) ujir^ir 


<5=irff)^ai] Qs/rerrsnsiu/rd- <y/r^.” 


But unlike its model, this land of peace is filled with 
heroes who are armed - something which may sound 
repugnant to Shelley who dreams of the time when 
soldiers will become blacksmiths and beat their swords 
to_Plough shares, "'i It is but natural for the - religious 


49. 

50 

51 


Sl^uuuif. isL.M*sBMho. O^ijsudBsb 

Slfdt-Liuif. a.o>mib itudep^/ Arts, p 37. 

•tram Mia 

*^m(2u> Philosophy, p. 5 ^ 

The Witch of Atlas, LXXV. 
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leader of a martial community to indulge in a soldier’s 
dreamy however divested of aggressive intentions. 
Bharati himself believed that the new India of his 
poetic dreams can be created only by a soldier-philo¬ 
sopher. »* He alone can free his country groaning 
under a foreign yoke. 

The land of the Pandavas as described by Bharati 
is nothing but the ideal country which belongs to the 
Golden Age. Its fertile and beautiful landscape ® ® 
recalls to mind “the habitable earth...full of bliss” of 
Queen Mab. ® *■ (The sensuousness of the description 
owes more to Keats than to Shelley.) Bharati like 
Shelley seems to believe that the millennium cannot 
be a reality without beautiful women. The Pandava 
country is full of women rivalling the divine courte¬ 
san Ramba in beauty. They may share with Panchali 
her fine accomplishments though there is no men¬ 
tion of it. The Spirit of the Hour describes the 
women of the new era as 

“.frank, beautiful, and kind 

As the free heaven which rains fresh light and 

dew 

On the wide earth, past; gentle radiant forms, 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could no: think, 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 

And changed to all which once they dared not be. 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven....”^''* 

Sylva Norman speaks of the wide popularity of 
To a Skylark in the Orient during the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 

52 Pokinra Bfiarathamum Varukinra Bharathamum. 

53. pijichiJi Sahatham,l.\l. II. n6«118. 

54. Queen Mab, VIII 

55. Prometheus Unbound, III, iv, 11. 153-160. 
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present century. *« The poem seems to have made 
a great appeal to Bharati. The extent of its influ¬ 
ence may be gauged from a study of his lyric 
^(^eSsniuu SuirCSso* and his essay The 

latter is an elaborate commentary on the former. 
Shelley’s poem records the thoughts which the bird 
awakens in the breast of the poet and the words of 
the lyric reproduce the melody of the lark. What 
the poet has achieved is the expression of “the 
supersonic flight of the bird in terms of the super- 
luminous”.''’^ To Shelley, the skylark is not a bird, 
but a blithe Spirit which remains invisible up in the 
bright blue heavens. By. its sweet outpourings it 
inspires the poet to a lyrical outburst. He envies 
the happy lot of the bird because it is a complete 
stranger to pain, languor, annoyance and the sad 
satiety of love which mark the life of man on the 
earth. 

The theme of Bharati’s lyric is the perfect free¬ 
dom of the cfttu which with its mate enjoys unalloyed 
domestic happiness and a life of health, which by 
implication, are denied to the poet who is the repre¬ 
sentative of the human world and as such is ever 
longing to be as free as the bird. It is a simple and 
unadorned song whose inward silence is more eloquent 
than its outward expression. What the poet has failed 
to give expression to in the poem is amply 
compensated by the essay on the cittu» There he 
gives a profound interpretation to the phrase 
which is the refrain of the lyric. 

Bharati begins the essay with details of the 
simple but attractive features of two birds, male 
and female, that live in the house of the poet. It is 

~S67~Wght of a Skylark - The Development of Shelley’s Reputation, 
p. 287. 

57. Af/Z/on; WUson. p. 296. 
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followed by a description of the ideal domestic life 
of the two birds. Like Shelley, Bharati envies the 
cittu its freedom. Shelley’s envy is also the result 
of a feeling that the bird is ignorant of pain: 

“ With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 

Never came neai* thee: 

Thou lovest • but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety.” 

The cittu does not seem to be aware of the exis¬ 
tence of sorrow that eats away the heart of man 
and disease that wastes away his body : 

tDS9n^06nL.«u Q(F6b 

evrfJuu^l (Suirsv aeu&i'^ 

6/ji)u($ib (B;5frttJ^^(r(sn,Lb 006iSI«0 Q^ifliu 

cfffiu&u.” 

Bharati makes a pathetic appeal to God to give 
him a pair of wings so that he might fly far away 
from the vale of tears and enter the world of 
Nature with its forests, flowers, mountains and 
streams whose very sight will evoke in his heart 
indescribable feelings of pleasure. In his bitterness 
he lists human sufferings which do not touch the 
bird. But he finds consolation in the idea that man 
is the recipient of certain gifts of God not given to 
the cittu —wisdom, piety, music and poetry. Man 
is thus superior in his intellectual as well as spiritual 
endowments. This is a clear departure from Shelley’s 
philosophy which looks upon the skylark as ‘scorncr 
of the ground’. If man sheds hate, pride and fear 
and is free from suffering, .he may aspire to the 
blissful state of the skylark: 


58. It is reminiscent of the Keatsian flight to the realm of the nightin¬ 
gale on the wings of Poesy. 
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“Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born, 

* Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how the joy we ever should come 

near/* 

Bharati believes that man can reach this state if to 
his natural gifts is added a free life hke that of the 
cittu. But like Shelley he is also assailed by a doubt 
about the fulfilment of the heart’s desire for perfect 
happiness. 

Then Bharati dwells at length on the positive 
and negative aspects of the profound philosophy 
which he derives from the staccato voice of the 
profound philosophy w’hich he derives from the stac¬ 
cato voice of the cittu, •s&Q', ‘a?®’, Here he 

establishes his superiority to Shelley as philosophi¬ 
cal thinker. The two fold message of the bird is 
that we should not neglect our duties in life but we 
should give up our base desires and strive for spiri¬ 
tual freedom. has a mystical meaning for 

Bharati. It is the root of which is *eiSI(^^ 8 so* or 

freedom from human bondage. This is also called 
mukti. It is not a state that is reached after death. It 
is liberation of the soul on the earth. Those who 
achieve this state here will be truly happy. Bharati 
resolves to strive for true happiness by the grace of 
Parasakti. The essay on the dttu is a passionate 
plea for living a life of the spirit. 

The purely primitive spirit of Shelley’s natur¬ 
alism has been compared with early ' Aryan poetry 
by eminent critics. In ancient poetry the activi 
ties of nature are described as the activities of living 

59. George Brandes: Naturalism in England, p. 224. S A. Brooke: 

The Ly t ics of Shelley*, Studies in Poetry. 
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beings. Seasons are pictured as gods and giants 
warring against one another. Shelley’s poetry is full 
of delightful new nature-myths. They occur where- 
ever his metaphysical theory of the Universe has 
not intruded into his imagination.. His personifica¬ 
tions of the earth and the moon in Prometheus Un¬ 
bound are of this type. One of the finest examples 
of myth-making is the beautiful lyric The Cloud : 

“I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun.” 

* 

These splendid impersonations of the cloud are accom¬ 
panied by imaginative impersonations of nature like 
the “sanguine Sunrise with his meteor eyes” and the 
“orbed maiden” the Moon. 

Myth-making occurs frequently in the poetry of 
Bharati. It is a well known fact that he delved 
deep into Vedic poetry and evidence of it is found 
in his commentary on the poetry of the Vedic seers 
and in his Vachana Kavithau The latter \vork con¬ 
tains many examples of nature myths. Though 
handicapped by his conscious effort to imitate Vedic 
poetry, Bharati has produced new myths, A good 
example is the description of the wind in the section 
called The Sun. The forces of nature are imperso¬ 
nated as Gods or Devas as in Vedic literature and 
they are prayed to and propitiated by the poet. The 
highly imaginative nature of the myths is somewhat 
reminiscent of Shelley as for example in the lines 
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** Q^^wiriUt Lf^sh Qp^sSiu Qufmxm ^m^psnp aiiIl- 

iBQSm pstT, 

jg|6*)su ^i£>^ <sir;Z>«0 

c9fAi«sT «Ll0crar($ 6Ufis>ir«L.suir^ »{pci) 

<fi«irjDCTT.”®“ 

This is a pure nature - myth. What is interes¬ 
ting about it is the scientific aspect of the myth, 
the influence of sun on stars and planets, which is 
neatly presented here in a poetic concept. This is 
something new in Tamil poetry. Only Shelley in 
English poetry is known for the mastery of the art 
of giving a poetic form to scientific facts and the 
best illustration of it is the poem *The Cloud* which, 
divested of its myths, is a scientific treatise on the 
origin and activities of the cloud. So it is not diffi¬ 
cult to trace the source of Bharati’s new myth-mak¬ 
ing. It may be noted here that the quotation “jgsrfluj 
g)«Dtf=C55^ir«(i;>«DLUj^” in the section *SaktV in Vachana 
Kavithai is almost a verbatim translation of a famous 
line of Shelley “Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought”* 

Bharati's indebtedness to Shelley in primitive 
myth-making is not clearly manifest in his lyrics. 
But occasional examples are not wanting. The pri¬ 
mitive freshness of his imagination in 

“dBiTLo ^0cfa 

anjo^ih jbssTQ 

^rriD lutiiSjb^ Gap«r^”«* 

recalls to mind the simplicity and charm of Nature 
as in 

“Twilight, ascending slowly from the east. 

Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks- 

On the fair front and radiant eyes of day*” 

60. Vachana Kavithai, 38, U. ix. 

61. To a Skylark. 

62. Ollyum JruJum 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne describes one of his charac- 
ters» a poeti as “living on a diet of fog, morning mists, 
and a slice of the densest cloud within his reach, 
sauced with moonshine”. He may have in mind a 
poet like Shelley to whom the spectral world is as 
concrete as the real world. Certainly Shelley’s 
poetry is full of mists, clouds and • moonshine. But 
he is not known to have subsisted on such a repast: 
Bharati, however, seems to have delighted in living 
on an aerial diet! 

**J^svtrsnsuu^ih evireifT^^ iS&siu^ih airpsnjounth 
(SjdiruL. 

(^svtisifw 

C 5 */r«u ‘ 

The essence of Nature intoxicates the sensitive poet 
and provides food for his hungry imagination. 

There arc occasional direct echoes of Shelley in 
the poetry of Bharati. The passage 

“(ip«T ^siruiievf^ir 
Gl^wTuQu/flCSujtnf c)LD/r^^^,fr 

is reminiscent of the well-known line 

‘If Winter comes, can spring be far behind?’ ®‘' 

An intensely dramatic situation in Shelley’s 
poetic drama, The Cenci, has an interesting parallel 
in Panchali Sabatham. The hapless Droupadi makes 
a heart-rending but vain appeal to the wise and 
the good and the pious among the courtiers of 
Duryodhana to save her from public humiliation and 
disgrace at the hands of a tyrant: 


63. 


64. 

55. 

66 . 


Complete Novels And Selected Tales 
•of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ed. by N. H. Pearson, p. 928. 

Nilivum y^meenum Kai urn. ' 


Boopendrar Vijayam, 
Ode to the West Wind. 
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“. &jirs9T<Fsnuu3^ 

CS^areS uwoc^fiDL-CSujirfr, C0(SU}.suir fi^eSsnji^Sujiri't 
(SeudreS ^eui^tserr i£l6suL|if)^^ CS6u^uj(r<SOT, 

C 3 u>CocOflr /F)0iS<£5VT0iry QQj0#)«vrC0ii>CTT 

Qsirsir <fl<u(5(r»r?”®'^ 

Beatrice makes a similar hopeless appeal to the guests 
of her father to rescue her from the domestic tyrant: 

“Dare no one look on me? 

None answer? -Can one tyrant overbear 
The sense of many best and wisest men? 

Or is it that I sue not in some form 
Of scrupulous law, that ye deny my suit?” 

The two identical situations present one tragic phase 
in the history of human civilization. When the world 
neglects dharma and encourages adharma, innocence 
is trampled on by tyranny with impunity. When 
men lose their reason, justice flees to “brutish 
beasts’; But the two dramas present two different 
visions of life, one optimistic and the other pessi¬ 
mistic. The triumph of Duryodhana is short-lived 
and the honour of Droupadi is vindicated. Nemesis 
overtakes him. Beatrice, pure and innocent, is sacri¬ 
ficed to the tyranny of man-made institutions. 


67. Panchali Sabatham, V. 63. 

68. The Cenci, 1. iii, 11. 133.136. 




The Dutch East India Company and the 
Kingdom of Madura, 1650-1700 

S. ARASARATNAM 

The South Indian coast and the island .of Ceylon 
featured very prominently in the Dutch - Portuguese 
struggles of the I7th century. The attempts of the 
Dutch East India Company to wrest the cinnamon 
lands of Ceylon from the Portuguese power brought 
them into close contact with the coastline of Madura, 
situated so close to the West coast of Ceylon and 
referred to in contemporary Dutch records as the 
ovcrcust or opposite coast, as looked at from Ceylon. 
With the increasing control of the Company over 
Ceylon, factors, both strategic and economic, brought 
them into closer relationship withthe peoples and rulers 
of the lands along the Madura coast. Strategically, 
this area gave a commanding position over the seas 
round the west coast of Ceylon. The control of one 
or more harbours there would enable a power to 
dominate the seas between India and Ceylon and 
thus ensure the security of the island from external 
attack. The Portuguese had felt safer in Ceylon as 
long as they held Tuticorin on the Indian coast and 
one of the first things the Dutch did after expelling 
them from the island was to seize this stronghold. Econo¬ 
mically, any power which established itself in Ceylon 
soon discovered the close commercial ties between the 
island and South India which provided the island with 
all its requirements in clothing, part of its rice and 
other foodstuffs, and consumed the island's entire 
produce of arecanuts. The firm establishment of 
Dutch power in Ceylon begins a period of contact 
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between the East, India Company and the Nayaks 
of Madura, under whose jurisdiction lay the coast¬ 
line from Cape Comorin up to the Straits of Ramesh- 
varam. 

The first Dutch contact with the Nayak of Madura 
was in 1645 when they obtained a written permission 
from him to establish trading stations in any of the 
parts under his jurisdiction. ^ In pursuance of this 
they set up a factory at Kayalpattinam. The Portu¬ 
guese viewed with disfavour this settlement of their 
rivals in an area which had so far been their sphere 
of influence. They still had considerable influence 
in Madura and they intrigued with the Nayak's officials 
against the Dutch. The result was a surprise attack 
on the Dutch factory in 1648 and the destruction of 
their goods and the factory itself. Though the Dutch 
undertook a punitive expedition on the Portuguese 
stronghold of Tuticorin and forced compensation for 
the damage done, they decided not to re-establish a 
settlement either at Kayalpattinam or anywhere else 
in this area, ^ It was obvious that if the Dutch were 
to make an impression here they had to root out Por¬ 
tuguese power and influence. 

On the expiry of the truce between the Dutch and 
the Portuguese in 1652, the Dutch resumed their attack 
on Portuguese possessions in Ceylon. Colombo was 
taken in 1656 and, in 1658, under Rijkloff van Goens, 
they took the offensive against the Portuguese possess¬ 
ions of Tuticorin, Mannar and Jaffna. In January 
1658, Tuticorin was taken without much opposition and 
the Dutch had secured a permanent foothold on the 

Madura coast. But though the Portuguese were expel- 

1 . Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando - Indicam, Ed. J. C. Hceres, 1, 
p. 456. 

2. Roelofsz, De Vestiging der Nederlandert ter Kuste Malabar, 
pp. 12 s * 8. 
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led from the coast»the Dutch had yet to secure recogni¬ 
tion from the sovereign of the land* the Nayak of 
Madura. The rights exercised by the Portuguese in 
Tuticorin and the other ports in this area were by no 
means clear and did not derive from any specific grant • 
by the lord of the land. Theirs was more a process of 
peaceful penetration that grew gradually! both out of 
their naval supremacy and the hold they secured over 
the people of the parava community, the majority of 
the population, by the spread of the Catholic faith. * 
In time they had secured full jurisdiction over the 
Parava community who gave them complete loyalty. 
But they had also to show some recognition of the 
Nayak’s authority. In the pearl fishery situated along 
the coast, the Nayak was given certain rights. * 

It was this position which the Dutch inherited in 
1658. In two ways itwas soon found to be unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, the religious affinity with the coast¬ 
line Paravas which had been so comforting to Portu¬ 
guese security was not prevalent under the Dutch, for 
in their reformist zeal they were more hostile to Catho¬ 
licism than even to non-Christian religions. Secondly, 
for a greater part of the period of Potuguese supremacy 
in India they were the only European nation trading 
in this area and as such were not worried by the pro¬ 
blem of European competition. This is probably the 
reason why they did not seek to define their rights 
clearly or to get an exclusive grant from the Nayak. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, were constantly worried 
by a return of Portuguese power or by attempts by 
other European traders such as the English and later 
the French to share the trade of the area. 

^97,^1 fo*"l’l*^*^***^ ***“* Fishery of the Temil Coast. 

4. Ibid, p 113. 
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The primary aim of Dutch policy in the southern 
tip of India was to establish its power there with a 
view to ensuring the greater security of its hold over 
the maritime lands of Ceylon. In order to do this, it 
was necessary to see to it that Dutch naval power was 
supreme in the seas between India and Ceylon, and 
that no rival nation was given a chance to settle down 
along the South Indian coast. To secure some of these 
aims the goodwill and co-operation of the Nayak of 
Madura was necessary. The first step in this direction 
was taken when in January 1658 the Dutch decided to 
send Koopman Ooms and Secretary Jacob van Rhee, 
two senior officers of the Company, in an embassy to 
the Madura coast. This was the beginning of a che¬ 
quered history of relation between the Company and 
Madura. The instructions issued to these officers by 
Rijkloff van Goens, Supreme Commander of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs in India and Ceylon, are an interesting 
study in the aims of Dutch policy in this region. They 
were to try to secure exclusive rights of fishing for 
pearls and chanks in return for payment of a toll of 
2X. The Nayak was to be induced to agree not to allow 
any other European power to trade in the Bay of 
Madura, In particular, pepper was to be brought into 
the Nayak’s ports only by the Dutch who were also to 
be given {^reference in the purchase of rice. An upper 
limit was to be fixed in the price of rice. Lastly, per¬ 
mission was to be secured from the Nayak for the con¬ 
struction of a fortress at Tuticorin which would be the 
centre of Dutch power in Madura. ® This was the type 
of treaty which the Dutch had proposed and success¬ 
fully imposed on^ a number of Asian princes and it 
fitted into their general line of thinking on Asian trade* 

5. Instructions to Koopman Ooms.... prepared by Van Goens. 
1 January 1658, Koloniale Archief, The Hague (hereafter referred 
toas K.A.). 1117 fo 305. 
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The effect of these terms, if accepted, would have 
been to make the Kingdom of Madura economically 
dependent on the East India Company. 

As was to.be expected, the Dutch officials returned 
without achieving success on any of the more important 
of the proposed terms. In reply to the Company’s 
demand to build a fortress at Tuticorin, the Nayak 
averred that the Portuguese had lived there for over a 
hundred years without a fort and he did not feel that 
was necessary. Similarly the Nayak rejected the 
demand for monopoly of trade and fishing rights and 
expressed his intention to permit everyone, including 
Europeans, to trade freely in his domains. ® He 
allowed that all Pattangatys Paravas and other Chris¬ 
tians along the coast shall remain under the jurisdiction 
of the Company provided they paid their taxes* to the 
Nayak. This meant that, for the time being at least, 
the Dutch power had to continue in the Madura coast 
with rights similar to those held by the Portuguese, np 
less and no more. The Dutch were not at all satisfied 
with this state of affairs, the men on the spot (the Cey¬ 
lon officials) less so than the Batavian Government and 
the Directors. They had already begun to experience 
trouble with the Paravas on matters of religion. Rev. 
Baldaeus of the Dutch Reformed Church was sent to 
convert the Catholic Paravas to Protestantism. He met 
with remarkably stiff resistance. ’ There was a spirit 
of insubordination among them and this was by no 
means good for the healthy progress of the settlement 
of Tuticorin. 

Another, and in many respects more difficult, pro' 
blem was rearing its head. The English East India 

6. Corpus Dip...II, pp. 145 - 9. 

7. Baldaeus. Naawkeurige Bcschryvinge van Malabar en Coromandel 

ra bet Eyland CQ^lon, p. IM. 
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Company was now interested in making more contacts 
with the cloth producing centres all along the coast of 
South India. This brought them into the Bay of Madura 
which being neutral seas was navigable by any trader. 
The villages in the hinterland of the coast of Madura 
were well-known for the production of cheap cloth and 
early in 1659 the English were seeking to establish a 
factory somewhere here. The first Englishman to 
sail into the Bay was Hoddedson. He attempted to 
land first at Tuticorin but the Dutch “would not suffer 
to receive any benefit of share, not so much.as water”. 
He proceeded to Old Kayl (Pannekayl) where he was 
more favourably received by the Indian merchants who 
saw in the coming of the English an opportunity to 
enlarge the trade of the region and break down the 
tendency of the Dutch to monopolise it. On approval 
by the authorities at Surat, a factory with three English 
merchants and small capital was set up at Kayalpattinam 
in February 1659. " This infringement on what the 
Dutch held to be their own sphere of influence was a 
source of great irritation to the Dutch authorities in 
Ceylon but there was nothing they could do about it, 
How’ever much the Ceylon officials desired to exclude 
forcibly the English, and, indeed, all other Europeans 
from the Bay, the Government at Batavia did not think 
that they could do this with any right and did not want 
to embroil the English, a nation with whom the Dutch 
were then at peace, ® They settled down to partici¬ 
pate in the trade in open competition. 

In time there came an increasing awareness of the 
possibilities of trade in Madura. Apart from the pearl 
fishery, where the Dutch inherited the rights enjoyed 

8. Foster, English Factories In India, 1655 - 60, pp. 218 - 19. 

9. Governor General and Council to Van Goens, 28 August 1660. 
K. A. 787 fo. 381, Governor General and Council to Van Goens 
4 November 1660, K A. 787 ff. 690.3. 
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by the Portuguese, there were other avenues of prof, 
table trade. Weavers of Madura villages specialised 
in the turning out of a single piece coarse cotton cloth 
called kachchai (in Tamil) widely used by the 
peasantry as loin cloth-practically the only article of 
clothing that covered their bodies. There was also in 
vogue the expert painting of pretty designs on cloth 
and the dyeing of cloth into bright colours with the use 
of natural dyes extracted from the root of a plant 
called sayai which grew wild in north Ceylon and 
S(mth India. Chanks {sangu) fished all along the coast 
were in demand in certain parts of North India where 
they were used for making bangles and other orna¬ 
ments. During years of good harvest there was always 
a surplus of rice that could be exported, besides a 
multitude of other articles of daily use. The many 
sided nature of trade here maybe gauged from the fact 
that at times it was even possible to buy up slaves in 
large numbers. This happened in times of famine and 
destitution in the land when whole families were pre 
pared to sell themselves to slavery than starve to death 
in their villages. Cloth, however, constituted, far and 
above, the biggest single item of trade of the area. It 
was soon realised that Madura would not only provide 
cloth necessary for the Ceylon market, as she had been 
doing even before the Dutch came there, but could be 
made to supply cloth for sale in the East Indies and 
even for export to Europe. If the necessary contact 
could be made with the weavers, dyers and painters in 
the villages and if there was sufficient security to safe¬ 
guard sizable investments of capital, then Madura 
could be made into yet another important link in the 
Company’s Asian trade system. In recognition of this 
the Batavian Government issued instructions that 
residence be established also in the six other ports in 
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the Kingdom manned by one or two Dutch soldiers, 
viz; Vembar, Vaipar, Pandecayl, Kayalpattinam, 
Manapar and Pattananandur. 

How far the Nayak of Madura would countenance 
Dutch attempts to entrench themselves further on the 
coast was another matter. His first reaction, as 
has already been seen, had been a firm resistance 
against all attempts to arrogate to themselves more 
powers than those held by the Portuguese. But, unfortu¬ 
nately for the Nayak, conditions were not propitious 
for the maintenance of this pressure against the Dutch. 
Both internal dissensions and external invasion diverted 
the attention of the rulers of Madura from their coastal 
possessions. After the death of Thirumala Nayak in 
1659, this dynasty could not produce men of equal 
ability or stature. It was also the beginning of Islamic 
invasions from Bijapore which belaboured the country 
for a long time. Moreover, the Nayak had trouble with 
both the Nayak of Tanjoie and Ragunatha Thevar and 
in 1665 he made the first of his appeals to the Dutch 
for help against his enemies. 1' The Dutch, however, 
were reluctant to be drawn into the internal dispute of 
the area, as it was in the interests of their trade to be 
in good relations with both the Nayak of Madura and 
the Thevar. Instructions given by the Batavian 
Government to the Ceylon officials was to sidetrack 
the Nayak’s demands for assistance and use their good 
offices to bring about peace between the two parties. 
The Ceylon Government could report in September 
1665 that this was successfully achieved, ^ * As a con- 

10. Memoir for Van Goens from Governor General and Council 
5 September 1664. K. A. 791 fo. 416. 

11. Governor General and Council to Van Goens, 13 September 1665. 
K. A. 792 fo. 463. 

12. Resolutions of Governor General and Council 26 June 1665, K. A. 
580, p. 169; Governor General and Council to Van Goens. 11 July 
1665, K. A. 792 fo. 238; Governor General and Council to Van 
Goens. 13 September 1665, K. A. 792 fo. 463. 
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sequence far from being kept in their place by the 
Nayak( Dutch influence in the area was increasing 

steadily. 

Dutch trade was also expanding correspondingly. 
In 1665 £)utch powers in Ceylon underwent a wide 
territorial expansion and this gave them control over 
almost all the seaports and added considerably to the 
number of inhabitants under them. It enhanced their 
position in relation to the Indo-Ceylon trade for with 
the control of these ports the trade was almost entirely 
at their mercy. It also meant a larger market for the 
sale of cloth and the purchase of arecanuts to be sold 
in South India. Rough estimates by officials in Ceylon 
and Tuticorin assessed that about thirty to forty 
thousand pieces of kachchai cloth from Tuticorin could 
be sold in Ceylon, and Madura could consume about 
twenty thousand amanams of Ceylon nuts per year.'* 
It was also reported from Batavia that the painted cloth 
sent from Tuticorin had sold well there and hence they 
were prepared to invest more on this trade. '''' This 
was in spite of the fact that the rate of exchange preva¬ 
lent at Madura was different from that 

on the Coromandel coast. Whereas in Madura 
one Pagoda was equivalent to I2C Dutch 
Stuivers, in Coromandel it was reckoned at 105 Stui- 
vers. ' ® This made the Madura cloth dearer in terms 
of Dutch capital paid for it than the cloth in various 
ports of the Coromandel coast. In spite of this disad- 

)3. A standard of measure used, among other things, in respect of 
arecanuts, varying district to district from 20,000 to 24,000 
single nuts. On Madura coast it is generally 24,000. 

14. Governor-General and Council to Van Goens, 13 September 1665, 
K. A. 792 fo. 467. Governor-General and Council to Van Goens, 
13 September 1666, K. A. 793 fo. 550. 

15. Govemor-GcneTal and Council to Governor of Ceylon, 29 March 
1667, K. A. 794 fo. 160. 

16. Van Goens to Directors, 30 November 1670, K. A. 1164 f. 9, 
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vantage cloth sent from Tuticorin- was able to hold its 
own in East Indian markets. In the face of all these 
advantages, actual and potential, the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment renewed its former advocacy of a more forceful 
policy in Madura. So far the main benefits of the 
Indo-Ceylon trade were reaped largely by Muslim 
traders who were indigenous to this coast and lived in 
the domains of the Nayak and the Thevar. The Dutch 

had to buy and sell in the open market and this they 
found very irksome. The Ceylon officials advocated 
monopolising of the trade at both ends and the expul¬ 
sion of the Muslims from it. For this it was necessary 
to lodge more power in Tuticorin and, therefore, a 
fortress there was a basic necessity-with the Nayak’s 
consent, if possible, if not by the use of force. ^ ^ 

This forms the background to the second Dutch 
embassy to be sent to the Madura coast in the end of 
1667 under the leadership of Hendrick Adrian van 
Rheede. He was instructed to negotiate a new 
treaty with the Nayak. He was to ask specifically for 
monopoly rights in trade to the exclusion of all other 
Europeans, permission to build a fortress at Tuticorin 
and the confirmation of the existing privileges over the 
Christian Paravas and the pearl fishery. Van 
Rheede failed to secure any of the additional conces¬ 
sions he asked for; the Dutch believed that this was 
because of the ‘machinations of the Catholic priests 
and paravas’. The authorities at Batavia were 

17. Van Goens to Directors, 25 January 1668, K. A. J668, K. A. 1152 
ff. 254-5. 

18. A highly influential member of the Company’s service. In 1669 
he became Commander of Malabar. Subsequently in 1684 he was 
appointed Commissary to inquire into the administration of all 
the Company’s territories West of Malacca. 

19. Van Goens to Directors, 25 January 1668, K. A. 1152 fo. 253. 

20. Governor-General and Council to Governor of Ceylon. 7 October 
1668, K. A. 795 fo. 627. 

8 
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opposed to the view of the Ceylon officials that they 
should proceed forcibly with the construction of a 
fortress at Tuticorin. They suggested that the large 
Franciscan Church in the city could be altered into a 
stronghold and made defensible from attack by mount¬ 
ing guns and stationing within it about 8o soldiers. 

In 1669 the Nayak launched a sudden attack on 
the city of Tuticorin. The reasons for this attack are 
not clear from the Dutch records. It may be conjectu¬ 
red that the Nayak resented Dutch attempts to fortify 
the city stealthily when he had repeatedly refused 
them permission for a fortress. Some differences also 
seem to have arisen over the extent of control that the 
native authority had over the Parava inhabitants of 
Tuticorin. ® a The attack caught the Dutch unawares 
and they had to summon relief from Colombo. When 
help arrived the Dutch counter-attacked and drove 
the Madurese away with considerable loss of life to 
the latter, a s The Dutch decided to use this opportu¬ 
nity to re-open negotiations and contract a firm treaty, 
and the Governor of Ceylon, Rijkloff van Goens, him¬ 
self went across to Tuticorin to achieve this. Discus¬ 
sions took place between van Goens and the Nayak’s 
Governor of the coastal districts, Barmialappe Pulle. 
Once again the exclusive right of trade and permission 
to build a fortress featured as the main demands.**^ A 
draft was agreed upon between the two parties where 
the Dutch were given permission to build a stone 
building that would serve them to protect their assets 
in Tuticorin. They were satisfied because they thought 
they could construct this building as a small fortress.*® 

21 . Ibid. 

22 . Van Goens to Directors, 22 Januaiy 1669, K. A. 1156 fT. 591-4. 

23. Van Goens to Directors, 9 January 1670, K, A. 1160 ff. 12-13. 

24. Ibid. fo. 15 

25. Governor-General and Council to Governor of C^lon, 31 July 
1670, K. A. 797 ff. 439-40. 
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In the meanwhile war seems to have broken out again 
between the Nayak and Thevar and the draft treaty 
was never confirmed by the Nayak. 

Towards the end of 1670 the political situation in 
Madura became confused and remained so till 1672. 
There was a tangle of intrigue and counter-intrigue 
involving almost all the ruling princes of the region, 
the Nayak of Madura, the Nayak of Tan jore, the Nayak 
of Gingee and the Thevar. The growing power and 
influence of the Thevar and his consequent attitude of 
arrogance towards the Nayak of Madura made the 
latter think along the lines of a large scale attack on 
the Thevar in order to suppress his power before it 
was too late. With this end in view he was seeking 
to come to some understanding with the two neigh¬ 
bouring Nayaks who were not averse to expanding 
their territories at the expense of the Thevar. To the 
Nayak of Madura, the Dutch appeared to be natural 
allies in this venture as the growing power of the 
Thevar also stood in the way of Dutch trade. They 
had suffered innumerable little pinpricks in the course 
of their trading activity in this area from the subjects 
of the Thevar for which they found it impossible to 
get any form of redress from the Thevar’s administra¬ 
tion. The Nayak made overtures to the Dutch officials 
at Tuticorin and sought Dutch help in a war he would 
wage against the Thevar. To the Dutch this 
appeared to be an ideal opportunity to transform their 
relations with the Nayak to a better footing and to 
strengthen their legal and actual hold on the coast of 
Madura. ' But the fact of having to engage in armed 
conflict against one of the sovereigns of the land in a 
region where their interest was purely commercial 

26. Secret Minutes of Political Council of Ceylon, 8 Januaiy 1670, 
Dutch Records (Ceylon) 738. 
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went against the grain of their policy. The officials 
at Tuticorin w’ere very much in favour of entering 
into agreement with the Nayak and hence the Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon sent Opperkoopman Pyl on a deputa¬ 
tion to the Nayak to secure from him some definite 
promise before the Dutch could commit themselves.®^ 
The Nayak’s officers laid before the Dutch deputation 
their plans for the attack on the Thevar and requested 
that the Dutch should besiege and capture the 
island of Rameswaram. The Dutch demanded 
that in return for their help the island 
of Rameswaram and the Straits of Pamba- 
nar shall be in their hand as also all the ports in the 
Thevar’s lands. There were then the stock demands 
for the right to put up buildings in their trading 
stations in the Nayak’s lands and the right to keep 
away all other ^Europeans from the area. ® The Nayak 
was prepared to concede these demands and the 
Governor and Council of Ceylon approved the granting 
of help to the Nayak and wrote to Batavia for a 
thousand soldiers. The whole scheme was strongly 
disapproved of by the Batavian Government which 
raised several objections. Furtheremore, the Nayak’s 
attentions were temporarily diverted to the north 
where a Bijaporean army had begun one of its maraud¬ 
ing raids. Once he was relieved of his pressure from 
the north, the Nayak did return to pursue his plans 
against the Thevar and war broke out in 1672 and 
continued till early in 1673. Now tbe Dutch officials, 
on instructions from Batavia, maintained a policy of 
strict neutrality between the contending flarties. 

27. Secret Minutes of Political Councit of Ceylon, 11 March 1671. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid., 15 April 1671. 

30. Van Gocns, the younger, to Directors, 6 February 1673, K.A. 1182 
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The war had adverse effects on the trade of the area. 
The quantity of cloth procurable was greatly reduced. 
There was a general exodus of weavers and merchants 
from the Nayak’s land both to the East and to the 
West. This came at a very unfortunate time for the 
Dutch because at this very time they had imposed 
controls on private traders sailing to Ceylon ports with 
a view to taking over this trade entirely into the 
Company’s hands. This war came to an end early in 

1673. 

Hafdly had the differences between Thevar and 
Madura been settled, than another war broke out in 
this region, this time between Madura and Tanjore, 
The Madura Nayak attacked Tanjore, defeated the 
reigning Nayak as viceroy of Tanjore. Nagapatnam, 
which was then held by the Dutch, was situated_ in the 
Kingdpm of Tanjore and the Dutch were concerned 
about the recognition of their rights by the new lord 
of the land. Former Nayaks had already done this in 
cauls granted by them and hence the Dutch sought the 
same from the new overlords. A contract was entered 
into between the Dutch and the ruler of Tanjore, 
acting on behalf of the Nayak of Madura by which the 
Dutch were confirmed in their former rights in return 
for a fee of 3,000 Pardaus and a tusked elephant to be 
delivered every year to the Nayak of Madura. The 
Madura Nayak’s control over Tanjore and hence this 
treaty were, however, shortlived, as Ekoji, the Bijapur 
general, attacked Tanjore in 1675 and defeated the 
Nayak’s protege. 

From 1675, Madura was engaged at war simul¬ 
taneously against Ekoji, Thevar and the ruler of 

31. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Two Silver plate grants from the 
Batavia Museum in Tijdschrift voor Indische TaaNand en Volk 
kuude LXXXI, pp. 1-19. 

32. Contract van aliantie en vreede by R. Van Goens...ge$loten met 
Cawatte, Naik van Tanjore...13 Spetember 1674, K. A. 1188 fo. 529. 
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. Mysore. The Governor of Ceylon pleaded with the 
authorities that this was the best opportunity to put 
his old plan into operation. He pointed out that if, 
in these disturbing times, the city of Tuticorin was 
well fortified it could provide a safe refuge to the 
merchants and artisans who were fleeing from the 
ravages of war in the interior. He asked for permis¬ 
sion to attack the Nayak when he was hard pressed 
on all sides and extract from him these concessions 
he had consistently refused.^But at this 
very time the Dutch were having heavy rnili- 
tary commitments in Ceylon and could not find the 
necessary soldiers to undertake an expedition against 
the Nayak. Both the Batavian Government and the 
Directors were against any further expansion in this 
region. Compulsion being ruled out, the Ceylon 
Government now tried inore persuasive means. The 
above wars had exhausted the financial resources of 
Madura and more than once potential invaders had to 
be bought off with considerable money. The Nayak 
was badly in need of money. The Dutch now' hit upon 
the idea of giving the Nayak a loan in return for the 
concessions they sought. Huisman, a high-ranking 
official in Ceylon, was sent across to Tuticorin to 
negotiate on this basis. The Dutch wouid give the 
Nayak three tusked elephants, copper and cash- 
amounting in all to 12,000 Rix Dollars-in return for 
which they would ask for the lease of four places in 
Madura-Kaylpattinam, Kulasegarapatnam, Atur and 
Tuticorin. An agreement was entered into' and the 
Dutch lent the Nayak 12,000 Rix Dollars which was 
reckoned in the following manner: 

33 , Governor of Ceylon to Governor General and Council. 11 October 

1675, K. A. 1197, ff. 72-3. 

34. Governor of Ceylon to Governor General and Council. 10 July 

1676, K. A. 7205. flf. 118-19. > ^ 
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3 Elephants .... 4,800 Rix Dollars 

9J bhars copper (480 Dutch 

Pounds each bhar) .... 1,200 „ 

Cash .... 6,000 „ 

12,000 


This was held to be in payment as lease for the 
four places as follows: 


Tuticorin 
Kaylpatnam 
K u 1 aseg arapat n am 
At 111* 


2,700 Ri.x Dollars 
3.900 M 
3.600 „ 

1,800 „ 


l2,000.»o 


Huisman also reported at the same time that 
greater direct contact should be made with the 
weavers in villages and suggested that it would be 
useful if the village of Atur were also taken in lease. 
At the same time permission was obtained from the 
Nayak to establish a mint in Atur from which 
Fanams and Pagodas could be turned out. 

As a result of this agreement, relations betwreen 
Madura and the Dutch was, for the moment, so good 
that the Batavian Government instructed the Ceylon 
Government to support the Nayak in his war against 
Ekoji with four to five hundred Dutch soldiers, some 
topasses and artillery, ^ ^ This was contrary to general 
Dutch policy in this area which had so far been one 

35. The elephants would have cost the Dutch nothing as they were 
captured in their territories in Ceylon. 

36. Governor General and Council to Directors, 26 November 1676 
K. A. 1204 fo. 166. 

37. Governor of Ceylon to Governor General and Council. 5 March 
1677, K. A. 1213, fo. 16. 

38. Governor General and Council to Van Goens the Younger. 18 
May 1677, K. A. 804, fo. 213. 
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of scrupulous non-intervention in the innumerable 
wars that were taking place there. It can only be 
explained in terms of Dutch relations with Ekoji which 
had worsened in 1677. After he had successfully 
usurped power in Tanjore, Ekoji was pressing on the 
Dutch city of Nagapatnam and refusing to recognise 
their position there. Hence the Dutch were consider¬ 
ing an all out war on him along the whole Tanjore 
coast with a view to bringing him to heel. In the 
midst of all these troubles, in Madura the reigning 
Nayak Chokkanatha w’as deposed and his brother 
Muttulinga Nayak took over the administration of the 
country.-^* He sent a deputation to Tuticorin soliciting 
Dutch assistance against Ekoji and it seemed as if this 
request would be granted. But by September 1677 
relations between the Dutch and Ekoji had improved 
considerably and the earlier enthusiasm to participate 
in the war against him had cooled off. No direct 
assistance was forthcoming to the Madura Nayak and 
this was probably what enraged him to make a violent 
attack on Tuticorin and plunder money and 
goods. 

Such incidents were occurring more frequently 
now owing to the decline of political authority. Local 
Governors would request loans from Dutch factors and 
if refused resort to force. They would seek I0 impose 
more than the legitimate tolls on the Dutch or would 
try to tax the Paravas, contrary to accepted practice. 
These incidents and the general decline of trade and 
economy because of the troublous times showed the 

39. Ibid. 

40. Sathyanathaier (History oj the Nayaks of Madura, p. 181J 
assigns this event to 1678, but the Dutch records make definite 
reference to it in June 1677. Governor of Ceylon to Govemcr 
General and Council, II June 1677, K. A. 1213, ff. 40-1. 

41. Governor General and Council to Directors, 15 February 1678 
K. A. 1212, fo. 563. 
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Dutch how dependent was their position on the politi¬ 
cal conditions of the area. Tuticorin was not construc¬ 
ted in such a way as to defend it from attacks from 
inland, nor would the lord of the land permit the con¬ 
struction of defence works. Obstacles were put in 
the way of trade even in places like Kulasegarapatnam 
where they had certain privileges by virtue of the 
lease they had obtained. On such occasions the only 
remedy open to the Dutch was to blockade the ports 
by sea and this made the native pow'er climb down. ** 
There was also a suggestion that the chief residence 
on the coast be transferred from Tuticorin to Panne- 
kayl where a fort ought to be constructed. This place 
was also held to be closer to the villages where cloth 
w'as woven. But the authorities did not want a change 
at that stage. They felt that the wisest course was 
to depend on sea pow'er and carry on the trade as 
best as they could. 

Again in i68o the political fortunes of Madura 
look a turn for the worse. Both from Mysore in the 
north and by the Thevar in the east the Kingdom was 
attacked and parts of it annexed. Again the problem 
of fortifying the coastal stations came to the fore and 
yet another Dutch deputation that sought this was 
rebuffed .3 This was now' becoming almost a hardy 
annual. The local Governor, far from permitting any 
new construction, was even suspicious of any repair 
work on the old and dilapidated structures that were 
already there. In the following year. Van Rhee, 
Officer iivCharge at Tuticorin, suggested a high power¬ 
ed embassy to Madura with a sizable gift to the 
Nayak to negotiate a fresh treaty. He felt that the 

42. Governor General and Council to Van Goens the Younger, 21 
September 1679, K. A. 806, fo. 1005. 

43. Laurence Pyl to Governor General and Council, 18 June 1680, 
K. A. 1244, fos. 21-22. 

9 
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time was most opportune for the step. The terms 
offered should be comprehensive and cover all out¬ 
standing points of dispute. The Dutch were to be 
given the right to trade freely, without tolls, in the 
interior of the country and the Company’s native 
merchants and weavers too were to enjoy these rights. 
They were also to be granted the rights to put up 
stone buildings and surround them with walls, 
if necessary. The rights of the Dutch over 
the Paravas were to be confirmed and they were 
to be granted further the right to keep other European 
nations out of the Nayak’s lands. <^4 This projected 
embassy does not seem to have come through. 

In the years 1681-2, a large part of the Kingdom 
of Madura was overrun by Mysore and the Thevar. 
The Dutch took advantage of this preoccupation of 
the Nayak to stealthily construct defence works round 
the city of Tuticorin. By 1613 the city was comple¬ 
tely walled in. The lands round Tuticorin 
was then under the control of the Thevar 
with whom Dutch relations were not good. 
There were a number of outstanding disputes between 
the two parties and the Thevar challenged more 
vigorously than the Nayak Dutch attempts to mono¬ 
polise the trade of the Bay. The Thevar was bleeding 
white ills newly acquired land round Tuticorin, show¬ 
ing scant respect even to Dutch officials or their rights. 
There was even a threat of invasion of Tuticorin and 
reinforcements were rushed there from Ceylon with 
instructions to meet force effectively with force. It 
was now realised that the restoration of the authority 
of the Madura Nayak over his lands was the least of 

44 . Pyl to Governor General and Council, 25 August 1681, K. A. 12S3, 
fo. 124. 

45. Pyl to Governor General and Council, 3 July 1682, K. A. 1262, ff. 
44>5. 
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possible evils and consequently the Dutch decided to 
give him assistance secretly, not with Dutch soldiers 
but with arms and ammunition. 

Though by the end of 1683 the Nayak had suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his position in the north by the 
expulsion of the Mysore invaders, in the south he 
decided to give over all lands along the coast to the 
Thevar as payment for the help given to him in the 
war against Mysore. The Thevar set about collecting 
taxes from these lands and appointed Periathamby 
Marikkar, a coastal Muslim, as his chief tax collector. 
This brought up once more the old enmity between 
the Paravas and Muslims. The Paravas refused absolu¬ 
tely to submit to Muslim administrative officials of the 
Thevar and it led to a number of incidents. Van Rhee 
himself proceeded there to patch up the differences 
between the two parties but these attempts were of no 
avail. Finally the Dutch decided to take up the matter 
with the Thevar and a Brahmin from Jaffna, Timmersa, 
was sent to negotiate with him. This and other 
disputes between the Dutch and the Thevar were only 
settled after a punitive expedition undertaken against 
him by the Dutch in 1684. A. treaty was signed in 
August 1684 between the two parties where among 
other things, the Dutch were confirmed in the privile¬ 
ges they held in Madura when these lands were under 
the Nayak. In the following year once again war 
broke out between the Nayak and the Thevar and the 
latter was forced to retire from the lands round 
Tuticorin. . 

The repeated failure of the attempts to contract 
the Nayak for exclusive trading rights inthe seas round 

Ibid* - . - 

47 . Pyl to Governor General and Council, 3 July 1684, K. A. 1285, ff. 

14-15. 

48. Corpus Dip. Ill, pp. 370-7. 
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Madura had repercussions on Dutch policy towards 
trade and traffic in this area. It has already been noted 
that they had to suffer .the establishment of an English 
factory at Kaylpatnam, but soon after the second 
Anglo-Dutch war broke out in Europe, the Dutch 
attacked the factory in 1665, took John Harrington 
the factor prisoner and seized all the goods. For 
sometime after this the question of whether other 
Europeans had the right to enter the Bay and trade in 
Madura was mainly a theoretical one. None bothered 
to come in and challenge Dutch position there. Offi- 
Uals from Ceylon, basing their rights on the fact of 
conquest from the Portuguese of Tuticorin and Ceylon, 
were of the view that this entire region was their pre¬ 
serve. No foreigner could enter the seas East ot Cape 
Comerin up to the Pamban Straits. They would even 
extend this extravagant interpretation of Dutch rights 
to the pearl fishery off the Indian coast where by virtue 
of their control over the seas, they felt that they Could 
enjoy the benefits exclusively. They would, in fact, 
convert the Bay of Madura and the Pamban Straits 
into a Dutch lake. The higher authorities both in 
Batavia and in Holland were more concerned with 
legal rights. •''*0 There was no document or other tangi¬ 
ble evidence on which such above rights could be clai¬ 
med. When they were at war with a particular nation, 
then they could proceed against ships of that nation, 
as they did against the English in i665. Unlike in 
Ceylon, where they enjoyed sovereignty over parts of 
the Island, in South India, there was no territory they 
could call their own, not even Tuticorin, Tfie pre¬ 
sence of Dutch factors in all the seven ports of Madura 

* 

49 . Governor General and Council to Directors, 30 January 1666, 
K. A. 1142 fo. 263. 

50. Governor General and Council to Van Goens, the younger, 26 
September 1676, K. A. 803, ff. 399-400. 
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in residencies under the Dutch flag did not give them 
rights over the entire harbour. In the 70’s, competi¬ 
tion among Europeans for Indian trade increased 
immensely, and fear of their entry into this region 
became more practical. The English and the French 
were interested in this area and were seeking to esta¬ 
blish trading contracts. The Directors advised ut¬ 
most caution in dealing with these foreign vessels and 
always decried the use of force. Instructions given 
to the officers at Tuticorin at the rumoured appea¬ 
rance of an English vessel at Pannakayl shows the 
cautious attitude of the Dutch. The English were to 
be addressed in a friendly manner and told that no 
other European vc&sel may come into any of the ports, 
but if the English insisted on staying there they were 
to be tolerated."’1 There was no question of using force 
against them. These powers had every right to estab¬ 
lish contact with the native rulers of the area. The 
Dutch could only prevent this by diplomacy and tact, 
by themselves keeping on the good side of the rulers 
and offering them incentives similar to what they 
would get by dealing with others. It was thus the 
good fortune of the Dutch that no Europeans in this 
period made a sustained effort to penetrate this area. 

More rough and ready methods were, however, 
pursued towards Indian traders. There was a consi¬ 
derable Muslim population in and around this coast 
who carried on this trade in the main and also some 
Hindu Chetties. It. was neither feasible nor desirable 
to eliminate them from the trade, though the Dutch 
found their competition troublesome and not produc¬ 
ing as much profits as a monopoly would. The tradi¬ 
tional policy of native kings towards trade was the 
policy of ‘open door’. But, possessed of far superior 

51. Minutes of Political Council of Ceylon, 6 May 1686, Dutch 
Records (Ceylon) 29. 
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naval power as they were, it was easier for the Dutch 
to deal forcibly with these local traders. A system 
of passes was initiated for those seeking to sail into 
the Bay, the intention of which was to keep a check 
on the nature of goods transported by them. Notnative 
traders could carry or deal in cinnamon or pepper. 
These were monopolies of the Company. 
After the Indo-Ceylon trade was taken over 
by the Dutch, the sale of Ceylon arecanuts 
in South Indian markets, which had so far been done 
by the native traders, now became a Dutch monopoly. 
Arecanut now became contraband for native traders. 
The inevitable consequence of thus restricting the 
trade in arecanuts was to put up its price all along 
the coast and this in turn led to the entry of nuts of a 
different type from Malabar. This affected the^ sale of 
the Ceylon produce and Dutch immediately retaliated 
by clamping down controls on the entry of vessels 
with arecanuts from Malabar. This involved the vital 
principle of free traffic in the Bay of Madura and the 
stage was set for a big dispute between the Dutch and 
local trading interests. The Dutch officials in Ceylon 
instructed the Tuticorin Comptoir to carry on a day 
and night patrol of the seas round Cape Comerin and 
inspect all native vessels that sailed there. If any of 
them were seen to carry arecanuts, they were to be 
seir.ed and confiscated. A system of passes was insti¬ 
tuted and any vessel seeking to sail East of Cape 
Comerin had to carry a Dutch pass. No foreign passes, 
English or French, were respected. When this policy 
was put into operation it ran up against widespread 
opposition. The merchants of Malabar, who carried 
on most of this trade, had the support of their respec¬ 
tive monarchs. The suspension of this trade affected 

52. Governor-General and Council to Pyl, 2 October 1680, K. A. 807 
fo. 1120; Pyl to Directors, 9 January 1681, K. A. 1244 fo. 72. 
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both the merchants and their sovereigns. It aroused 
widespread dissatisfaction against the Dutch in the 
Malabar regions. One of the monarchs who reacted 
strongly was the Queen of Attingen, who refused to 
allow the Dutch to purchase cloth in her lands unless 
they released the vessels they had confiscated; ^ ^ The 
Dutch commander in Malabar, Adrian van Rhccde, was 
himself constrained to protest on behalf of the traders 
against the high-handedness of this policy.®« The 
rulers of Malabar could easily retaliate against Dutch 
interests in their domains and this would lead to 
serious complications. A closer examination of the 
legal position convinced the authorities in Batavia that 
they had no right to take this action and hence they 
recommended that this forceful policy be soft pedal¬ 
led. ®® In spite of a strict watch, smuggling did take 
place and in any case it was always possible to bring 
the nuts by the overland route where Dutch had no 
control. So the more sensible alternative was to lower 
the price of the Ceylon nuts and though the profits 
declined as a consequence, this decline was more than 
made up by the increase in quantity sold. 

The treaty contracted in the middle of 1690 bet¬ 
ween the Dutch and the Nayak of Madura gave the 
Dutch the concession and was to them the most favou¬ 
rable of all treaties entered into in our period. The 
reigning Nayak was Renga Kistna Muttu Wirappa 
Nayak (1682-1691 J who was very favourably disposed 
towards the Dutch. In their increasing financial 
distress the Nayak and his courtiers were becoming 

53 . Pyl to Governor-General and Council, 3 July 1682, K. A. 1262, 
fo. 47. 

54. Governor of Ceylon to Governor General and Council, 11 June 
1677, K. A. 1213 ff. 27-8. Memoir written in the year 1677, by 

Hendrick Adrian van Rheede, Commander oj Malabar . for his 

successor (Matb'aa, 1911), pp. 31-32. 

55. Governor-General and Council to Governor of Ceylon, 21 
November 1680, K. A. 808 fo. 1622. 
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more and more dependent on the Dutch who utilised 
this to good purpose without giving away too much. 
At this lime, Adrian van Rheede,. who had been 
appointed Commissary of the Company’s affairs West 
of Malacca, had taken residence in Ceylon and w’as 
seeking to establish Dutch position in this area on a 
firmer foundation. He set about negotiating with 
the Nayak Renga Kistna and in August 1690 a treaty 
was signed. The first clause of this treaty stipulated 
that henceforth when the officers of the Nayak’s court 
sent olas to the Company’s officers they shall preface 
olas with the words doet eerhiedigheyt (does revere) 
written before the names of the Company’s officers. 
This was the first time that such stipulation had been 
made and was indicative of the enhanced position the 
Dutch had begun to occupy in relation to the Nayak of 
Madura. Clause 3 of this treaty granted to the Dutch 
the right of monopoly which they have been seeking 
for so many years. It stated that no European nation, 
outside the Company, shall be permitted to live or 
carry on trade on this coast. The principle of mutual 
help in case of enemy attack on either party was accep¬ 
ted in clause 7 * The acceptance of this obligatu)n by 
the Dutch was a further change in Dutch; policy, signi¬ 
fying the greater influence they wielded in this area. 

In tlic last decade of the I/th century, there are 
signs that the Dutch were becoming increasingly 
uneasy about their monopolistic position in Madura. 
Rumours were reaching them, through their spies in 
the country that both the English and the French were 
seeking to negotiate with the Regent Queen Mangam- 
mal who was administering the kingdom in the name 
of the late Nayak's son Vijaya Ranga Chokka Natha. 
Instruction issued from Batavia enjoined the officials 

56. Corpus Dip. Ill, pp. 528-30. 
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on the spot to take the utmost care and precaution 
against these moves and in particular to prevent the 
French, with whom the Dutch were then at war, from 
gaining an entry into the Madura court.® ^ 

To sum up, the aims of Dutch policy in this region 
in the period under review is thus seen to have been 
the securing of monopoly rights from the sovereign 
and the establishment of their power there in such 
strength as to be independent of the native autliority. 
Asa source for the supply of cloth to supplement and 
even supersede the markets of Coromandel, where com¬ 
petition of both European and Indian merchants was 
fierce, the Madura area was invaluable. The major 
obstacle was that the country was so much subject to 
wars and unrest that at times it was impossible to carry 
on peaceful and profitable trade. The Dutch hoped 
to build up Tuticorin into a city well-fortified both 
against attacks on land and on sea and thus attract 
artisans and craftsmen who would then carry on work¬ 
ing in peace irrespective of what was happening in the 
rest of the country. The rulers, however, would not 
permit this. In securing trade monopoly, their policy 
of the time was to contract with the native sovereign 
a treaty which would make them the only European 
power that could settle and trade in the land. Armed 
with this treaty they would confront other European 
competitors and refuse them entry into that region. 
The Madura Nayaks refused to grant them this vital 
concession for a long time and gave in later only when 
their own position had become weaker and they were 
financially dependent on the Dutch. Inwardly the 
Dutch knew that such contracts were not inviolable 
and very often the English and French had, in other 

57. Governor General and Council to Governor of Ceylon, 13 August 
1695, 23 November 1695, See Memoir of Thomas Van Rhee for his 
successor Cerrit de Heere (Colombo, 1915), pp. 38-39 
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places, refused to recognise these exclusive 
rights. They also knew that if the Nayak found it 
more advantageous to ally with other European rulers 
he would not hesitate to do so. They would have 
to defend their claims with force. From the point of 
view of trade, the Madura ports were a fair prize for 
the Dutch, though they did not live upto their early 
promise because of the unsettled nature of the land. 
Erom the standpoint of Dutch power in Ceylon^they 
were invaluably in providing a greater sense of security 
to the island. AVith the beginning of the i8th century, 
however, the interest of the English and the French 
in South India increased immensely as also did their 
influence and the comparative tranquillity of the 
earlier period was no more. 



Indianised Inscriptions in 
North-Western Malaya 

ALASTAIR LAMB 

This paper is not intended as a detailed study of 
Malayan inscriptions, but rather as a catalogue of these 
inscriptions—which are far from numerous—and as a 
guide to the literature about them. I include imd^r 
the term inscription not only lithic texts but also 
small inscribed objects of metal, stone and clay bear¬ 
ing in some cases no more than a single letter or 
symbol. All the inscriptions dealt with here are in 
Indian scripts and languages, but I have used the 
term ‘ Indianised ’ rather than ‘ Indian * because 
there is no evidence that any of them were 
executed by Indians, that is to say by persons from 
the Indian sub-continent who had migrated across the 
Bay of Bengal. These inscriptions tell us much about 
the nature of Indian cultural impact on the territory 
which now forms the Federation of Malaya; but they 
do not indicate in themselves any measure of Indian 
political influence. Our knowledge of the people 
who made these inscriptions, or who brought.them to 
Malaya, is at present very slight; and it would be rash 
indeed, at this time, to base any elaborate historical 
theory upon them. All the inscriptions and inscribed 
objects referred to here have been discovered in four 
Malayan States, Perils, Kedah, Province ‘Wellesley 
and Perak* and they all date from before the 15th 
century of the Christian Era and the coming of Islam 
to Malaya. 
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1 . MAHANAVIKA BUDDHA GUPTA 
INSCRIPTION (PI. 1 ) 

Discovered by Colonel Low, over a century ago, 
near the south bank of the River Muda in Province 
Wellesley, this inscribed slate slab, 2'2'' high, is 
now’ preserved in the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta. Three faces of the slab are inscribed, and 
one face also has the outline of a siupa^ The text, 
in three distinct parts, has been transliterated by 
B, Ch. Chhabra as follows; 

a. ajn:inac = ciyate karmma janmanah knrana[m] 
jn;inan=na ciyate [karmma karmmabhavjin = 
na jiiyate] 

b. mahrmavika buddha guptasya raktamrittikavas 

[tavayasya?] 

c. sarvvena prakarena sarvvasmin sarvvatha 
sa[r]vva....siddhayat[r]a[h] santu 

Chhabra has translated these lines as follows; 

a. Through ignorance karma is accumulated. 
The cause of birth is karma. Through know¬ 
ledge karma is not accumulated. Through 
absence of karma one is not re-born. 

The above list, and the literature to which reference is made in it. 
enables one to draw attention to a number of points of some significance in 
any attempt to use the epigraphy of North-Western Malaya as historical 
source material. 

I. The number of inscriptions is very small indeed. In part this may 
perhaps be explained by the deliberate destruction of Hindu and Buddhist 
writings by fanatical converts to Islam during that period from the 15th 
century A, D. onwards when the Muslim faith began to take firm root in 
Malayan soil. But it is hard to find complete satisfaction in this 
explanation; and one cannot avoid the conclusion that, while there was 
without doubt Islamic destruction of inscriptions, the real cause for the 
paucity of the Malayan epigraphical corpus is that there were very few 
inscriptions in the first place, which does not accord well with the belief 
that Malaya was once the seat of a really important Indiamised state. 
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b & c. of the great sea-captain Buddha gupta, a 
resident •(?)of Raktamrttika....by all means, 
in all, in all respects....all.. .be they successful 
in their voyage. 

Chhabra stated that the script (derived from 
South India) here was similar to that of the Purnavar- 
man inscription in West Java, and could be dated to 
the 5th century A.D. On the other hand, in the use of 
the expression siddhay^ira, Chhabra saw parallels 
with the Old Malay ‘Srivijayan’ inscriptions from 
Kedukan Bukit in Sumatra which date from the latter 
part of the 7th century A.D. The place Raktamrttika 
(Red-earth country) has been equated with the 
Chlh-fu of Chinese sources, and taken to mean a port 
on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula; but there is 
no real evidence for such an identification. At pre¬ 
sent we do not know who Buddha gupta was, where 
he came from, what he was doing in Malaya and 
when he reached these shores. 

(See; B. Ch. Chhabra^ “Expansion of Indo-Aryan 
Culture during Pallava Rule as evidenced by inscrip¬ 
tions”, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol. i, 1935, pp. 16-20; Lt. Col. J. Low, “An 
account of several inscriptions found in Province Wel¬ 
lesley, on the Peninsula of Malacca”, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 17, 1848, Pt. II, pp. 
62-66, and reprinted in Miscellaneous Papers Relating 
to Indo-China reprinted for the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, London 1886; P. Wheat- 
ley; The Golden Khersonese, Kuala Lumpur, 1961, pp. 
33»274.) 


2. BUKIT MERIAM INSCRIPTION 

Also discovered by Colonel Low, this inscribed 
slate slab from Bukit Meriam in Kedah has now been 
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lost. A copy was made by J. W. Laidlay which has 
been studied by Kern and Chhabra. The inscription 
(in a South Indian , script) consists of two parts, the 
first being the so-called Buddhist creed which begins 
ye dharm^ hetuprabhav^t and the second being the 
same as (a) of the Mahnnzvika Buddha gupta inscrip¬ 
tion. Laid lay’s copy has not provided an adequate 
basis for dating on palaeographic grounds, 

(See* Chhabra, op. cit., pp. 14-1 5; Papers Relating 
to Indo-Chinot op. cit., pp. 232-234.) 

3. CHEROK TOKUN INSCRIPTION 

Yet another Colonel Low discovery, this is an in¬ 
scribed granite boulder (again in a South Indian script) 
at Cherok Tokun near -Bukit Meriam in Province 
Wellesley. No satisfactory transliteration of the writ¬ 
ings on this boulder have ever been made, and the ins¬ 
cription is not discussed by Chhabra. There appear 
to be a number of separate inscriptions here, some 
of which are of probable Buddhist content. Laidlay 
published (see reference below) the texts on the basis 
of clay impressions sent to him by Low; and he provi¬ 
ded the following translations: 

a. I acknowledge the enemies of the contented 
king Ramaunibha and the wicked are ever 
afflicted; 

b. .This is said by Manikatha, the protectors of 
all great Buddhas; 

c. In every form of life knowledge becomes 
mainfest everywhere and in every way; 

d. Karma, which sports with passion, is the cause 
of transmigration. 
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(c) and (d) would appear to be very similar to (a) 
of the Mahanavika Buddha gupta inscription and the 
second part of the Bukit Meriam inscription. If this 
is so, then there may be grounds for treating these 
three inscriptions as a closely related group. The 
boulder has been much worn in. recent years, and a 
number of names in Chinese and English have been 
scratched on it over the inscriptions which are, in con¬ 
sequence, no longer legible. 

(See; Papers Relating to Indo-China, op. cit., pp. 
227-232.) 

4. INSCRIBED STONE TABLET FROM 
DR. WALES’ KEDAH SITE NO. 1 

Discovered by Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales just 
before the Second World War among the laterite 
foundations of a ruined shrine on Bukit Choras, 
Kedah, this small object just under 3" long is inscri¬ 
bed (in a South Indian script) with the ye dharnt^ 
hetuprabhavah formula which has already been noted 
in connection with the Bukit Meriam inscription. 
Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum, who first examined 
this inscribed object, dated it to not later than the 2nd 
half of the 4th century A. D. Recently, however, the 
inscription has been closely studied by Dr, de Casparis 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
who is reported to have come to the conclusion that it 
cannot be dated earlier than the 9th century A. D. 
The tablet is now preserved in the National (Raffles) 
Museum, Singapore. 

(See; H.G.Q. Wales, “Archaeological Researches 
on Ancient Indian Colonization in Malaya’*, Journal of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Vol. 
18, Pt. 1 ,1940, p. 7 ; F,D,K. Bosch, ** Review of Chandi 
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Bukit Batu PahaU by A. Lamb”, Bijdrdgen TaaU, 
Land-en Volkenkunde M\, Ii 7 . Deel IV, pp, 489-90J 

5. INSCRIBED clay TABLET FROM 
DR. WALES’ KEDAH SITE NO. 2 (PI. 2) 

Discovered by Dr. Wales at his site no. 2 on the 
Bujang River in Kedah, this is a tablet of sun-dried 
clay, 5^ X ir and inscribed on three faces with 
six lines which Mr. Allan transliterated as follows: 

Balani das'a catvari vais'aradyani yani ca 
Astadas'a ca Buddhanrirp dharmmfi avenika hi ye 
Ye pratityasamutpannji na te kecit svabhavatah 
Ye svabhavan na vidyante tesam sambhavah 

kvacit 

Janite ya irniim kotirn jagatas samam 

Tasya kotim gatam jhanam sarvva dharmesu 

varttate. 

This was translated as follows: 

There are ten halas ('powers^, four va/Varadyas 
("assurances, extraordinary skills) and eighteen dharma 
rxvenikas ("independent qualitiesj of the Buddhas. The 
dharmas ("moments of consciousnessj which arise from 
co-operating circumstances have in no case real exis¬ 
tence; there can nowhere be any (dharmas) which do 
not exist in a state of unreality. Who knows this sum¬ 
mit of the universe to be at the same time no summit— 
his knowledge, having reached the summit, extends 
over all dharmas. 

Dr. Chakravarti, who examined this clearly Maha- 
yana Buddhist inscription in Pallava script, dated it to 

2 . The majority of the surviving inscriptions appear to be Mahayana 
Buddhist, and to contain very simple texts. If we exclude the doubtful case 
of the Kuala Selinsing seal (No. 11) and the even more doubtful case of 
the Cherok Tokun boulder (No. 3)-in which Laidlay was tempted to see the 
name of one King Ramaunibha-no fact of secular import emerges from any 
of these inscriptions. 
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the early 6th century A, D. Recently, however. Dr, de 
Casparis has argued that it probably dates from the 
middle of the 7 th century A, D., its script being a 
slightly earlier forin than that shown in the Sumatran 
‘Srivijayan* inscriptions. Dr. de Casparis has related 
the text of this inscription to that found on some gold 
plates from Central Java. 

The tablet is now preserved in the National 
Museum, Singapore. 

[ See: Wales, loc. cit., pp. 9-1O; J. G. de Casparis, 
Prasasti Indonesia lit Bandung 1956, pp. 51, 104; 
A, Lamb, “Note on an inscribed clay tablet from 
Dr. Wales’ Kedah site no. 2”. Federation Museums 
Journal 1961, p.38; Bosch, loc. cit., pp. 489-90.^ 

6. ONE GOLD AND SIX INSCRIBED DISCS FROM 
DR. WALES’ KEDAH SITE NO. 10 

Each about ij'’ in diameter these were found 
below the floor level of the brick and boulder structu¬ 
ral remains of a shrine on the east bank of the 
Bujang River in Kedah. The script, as in all cases 
in this paper, unless otherwise stated, was a variety 
of South Indian and the language Sanskrit. 

Dr. N. P, Chakravarti made the following transli¬ 
terations and translations of the six silver discs: 

a. Sarvv-apaya-jaha : one who has removed all 
evils; 

b. [A]moghadarsri: of unfailing vision; 

c. Gandhahasti: musk elephant; 

d. Vajr-a[m]gabandha : of diamond bull; 

e. Could not be read; 

f. Could not be read. 

Dr. Chakravarti thought these discs referred to the 
names of Bodhisattvas. 
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Mr. Allan examined the gold disc, which he 
thought contained the isolated syllable om. 

Professor Bosch thought that disc (d) might read 
Vajrabandhe^vara: The Lord of the Dimond Bondage. 
Disc (f) he read Samantabhadra, which is the name 
of a Bodhisattva. 

Dr. Chakravarti dated these discs, on the basis 
of Indian parallels, to the 8th century A. D., while 
Professor Bosch dated them to the second half of 
the 9 th century A. D., a conclusion which Dr. de 
Casparis has accepted. 

(See: Wales, loc. cit., pp. 23-24; Bosch, loc. cit., 
pp. 489-90.) 

7. INSCRIBED fragment OF SILVER FROM 
DR. WALES’ KEDAH SITE NO. 14 

This was found by Dr. Wales in an earthenware 
jar which had been one of the foundation deposits 
of a shrine on the east bank of the Bujang River 
in Kedah. The inscription, executed on both sides 
of what appears to have been part of the rim of a 
silver vessel, is brief, is in a South Indian script, 
and according to Mr. Allan, is probably in Pali; but 
Mr. Allan was unable to make any coherent reading. 
Mr. Allan thought the date might be 6th or 7th century 
A.D., but it should be noted that the inscription was 
found in direct association with a coin of the Abba- 
sid Caliphate dated 848 A. D. Either the inscription 
is much older than the site in which it was found, 
or it dates from not before the middle of the 9th 
century A. D. 

(See; Wales, loc. cit., p. 32.) 
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8 . SIX GOLD DISCS FROM CHANDI BUKIT 
BATU PAHAT, KEDAH (Pis. 3 and 4) 

These were discovered by the author of this 
paper in 1958 and 1959 while excavating Chandi 
Bukit Batu Pahat (Dr. Wales' site no. 8). Each disc 
was found inside a copper pot which, in its turn, 
was within a granite casket 7"'cube. The granite 
caskets were located beneath the walls of the sanctu¬ 
ary of this stone shrine, and they marked the cardi¬ 
nal and intermediate points of the compass. There 
were originally eight such caskets, but tw'o were 
plundered in antiquity. Each disc was about ll" in 
diameter, and each, like the gold disc from Wales* 
site no. 10, contained a single syllable. The discs, 
according to M. L. C. Damais, relate to the eight 
lokapala, and have parallels in Central Java in the 
period 8th to lOth century A.D. Of the scrat¬ 
ched on symbols on these discs Professor Bosch, after 
discussion with Dr. de Casparis, writes as follows: 

The queer thing about these inscriptions is that, 
though each of them claims to represent a letter, 
actually they are mere scrawls imitating letters and 
making the impression of being scratched into the 
metal by someone who had a hazy notion about old 
Javanese script but did not know the rights of it. 
Meanwhile, it is not doubtful that at the base of the 
said imitation must have been a kind of script closely 
related to that of Ligor and the somewhat later 
Central Javanese inscriptions. 

3 . At present, of the inscriptions which seem capable of being dated 
on palaeographic grounds, only the Mahanavika Buddha gupta inscription 
(No. 1) can still be held to date from earlier than the 7th century A. D., 
and even here there are parallels with the Sumatran ‘Srivijayan* inscrip¬ 
tion’s which suggest that a 7th century date might not be out of the 
question. 

4. None of the inscriptions listed above contains a date, and only 
No. 7 occurs in direct association with a dated object. 
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(See: A. Lzmh, Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat, Singa¬ 
pore i960; Bosch, loc. cit-, pp. 487-88.) 

9. TV 70 SMALL INSCRBED PIECES OF 
STONE FROM PENGKALAN BUJANG, KEDAH 

These were discovered by the author of this 
paper in 1961 while excavating a vast mass of debris 
in swampy ground near the mouth of the Bujang 
River. One, a small slate tablet V x J" is covered 
with minute letters scratched on it which appear to 
be Tamil or imitation Tamil (according to Professor 
Thani Nayagam) but which cannot be read. The other 
is a fragment of stone with a single letter, ka^ scrat* 
ched on it in a North Indian script. 

(See: A. Lamb, “Research at Pengkalan Bujang, 
preliminary report”. Federation Museums Journal 
1961 .) 

10 . MAHAYANA BUDDHIST VOTIVE TABLETS 

FROM TWO CAVES IN PERLIS. (Pis. 5-7) 

Several hundred votive tablets of sun-dried clay 
have recently (November 1961) been recovered from 

5. With the exception of Nos. 7 and 8. none of the inscription occurs 
in a particularly useful association with a structure. Nos. 7 and 8, of. 
course, are from foundation deposits. 

6 . The Malayan inscriptions contain a surprising number of errors 

and omissions. The implication, much reinforced by the gold discs 
described in No. 8, is that the culture which produced these inscriptions 
was, to say the least, far removed from the centres of learning in metro* 
politan India. To see in these inscriptions evidence that North-Western 
Malaya played an important part in the spread of Indian influence into 
Southeast Asia is to draw conclusions which, to be charitable, one mav well 
call far-fetched. ^ 

7. The inscriptions listed here, in fact, can only be described as being 
extremely provincial. For this reason if would seem to be very dangerous 
to assign dates to them on the basis of Indian practice. It seems likely 
that in North-Western Malaya forms of script would have survived for 
many centuries after they bad gone out of use in metropolitan India. Until 
we discover a dated Malayan inscription as a reference point, it is unlikely 
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two caves near Kangar in Perils. These caves, Gua 
Berhala and Gua Kurong Batang, are .both in lime¬ 
stone formations, and in them the votive tablets are 
found lying on the surface. The caves contain no 
sculptures and no inscriptions on the walls. Most of 
the tablets contain impressions of Avalokitesvara and 
other Bodhisattvas, but some of them also have a line 
or two of writing, always in a North Indian script and, 
apparently, in each case containing the ye dharma 
formula. Some of the tablets from Gua Berhala, of 
the kind illustrated here, have text only. The tablet 
illustrated here was sliown to Dr. Chhabra, who con¬ 
firmed that it did indeed contain the ye^dharma 
formula, and*who felt that, if found in India, it might 
date to the iith century A. D. These votive tablets 
from Perlis are of the same basic type as .those from 
South Thailand which Coedes studied and which he 
called his “Type II”. Coedes dated these tablets to 
the 9th to nth centuries A. D., and thought they were 
related to ‘Srivijaya*. 

(See; G. Coedes, “Siamese Votive Tablets”, 
Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 20. 1926; A. Lamb, 
“Kedah and Takuapa, some tentative historical con¬ 
clusions”, Federation Museums Journal, 1961, 
PP. 76-78.) 

11. THE KUALA SELINSING SEAL 

At Tanjong Rawa, Kuala Selinsing, Perak, I.H.N. 
Evans picked up in 1929 a small carnelian seal bearing 
in intaglio the inscription Srivishnuvarmmasya, The 

that palaeographical research will provide anything more than the earliest 
possible dates. The provincial nature of early Indianised settlement in 
North-Western Malaya, moreover, as Professor Bosch has noted, can also 
be seen when this region is compared to any of the major centres of 
civilization in Southeast Asia; and, perhaps, Javanese parallels should be 
treated with as great caution, for example, as Indian parallels. 
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script is South Indian. Chhabra has argued that the 
seal refers to the King Vishnu of the Ligor Stelei and 
that therefore it dates to the late 8th century A,D. 
The arguments for this arc not very convincing. Chha¬ 
bra also points out that the inscription contains a gram¬ 
matical error, the correct genitive of varman being 
varmanah. 

(See; Chhabra, op. cit., pp. 27-28;, Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums y Vol. 15, containing 
various papers on Kuala Sclinsing by I. H, N Evans; 
Sir R. Braddell, “The Perak ‘Pallava’ SQ<!iV\J ournal of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society t Vol. 
12, Pt. 1 ,1934.) 



ai_si{6ir suir(p^^uLiirifiiJ 
Qu0iiC»^6U(g)ir 


n. srUiSIfififinflujcn 

^60is<fiiuu> AJiru9cuir<s jbtrw ucrarsni-^^iflipir, 

^<3 utpiijstrso^Q^iriKSu SL.ajsir Ait^ufril^nL. CSLo^Qsirsm 
L. 6 Uir ersiru^ ueo iFirsirg)]<atstrir§^nh ^^ujuij(p 6 ii^iru>. 
^6Uir euffuiLu <SL. 6 i/ 6 rr *<3ss6l(o1s(^ susiferr s-snpfi^ 
asp(S^*ujiruSI^U) *<36L.6if6ir uujsvruilL- <s 6 i}CS 6 U 

luiraS^ihf utrsnsu Q<f^ujuj ar6n^(SujujiriSlg)ju), 

^siiir uiruiS Qsu^ujnr^. aiifuL.L. 6 mifrr 

ii9 g)i ii>, c9f5vr^ *LDfi^[r ld^iSjd Qjoiuevih (5usrofl*CTT iriruS ^i ihf 
f^svTLi iJ?^(r<5 «L_«^ZkTr 6U^uilL.svririruSl ^n hj 
SL-fi^uGlujo^ euifuiLi-^ iriruS ;»v}i ih c^fiuir<sil(^<s si-€ifeir 
euifiuirQ C-mrQ ershu^ ^ 0 ^&U. f^svirassir diL. 6 if&tr<j 
Qa^ujsir(y>snpu96b eu^uiLuCS^/Eiasir 
SL.6iftL(cl(aifr6rrsnjts&rra snoiid^ieheinrirdiefr. 

^lj<^fF}ujir Q^ir60(5»rijiSiu(g)ir, 

*' Qftin^iilSa) snj 5 {^ ojorfirfl Qiuarp 
cu(S)ftmi 0 #ipuiS)6ir (tp^fOssr QpmQtiL 
aua^a suir^fiQfiir(Si dBmrmfliu 010610 .” 

CTCTT^ Lip^^&mu9uj66lflSn.(SI(Q)ir. c 9 |^jD 0 a_«5)(r 61/0^^ 
;B»<^(65)fr<i(fl«[fiiLi(r, ©ScrrAifiuj (Sufr^, 

luireu^, ^0 ujb^^siirt^eiTtSI ^irCSssr 

Quir 0 CTr/’ crsorp ^ 0 (y) 0 snr^ptj 

u«DL.<s 0 ^ ^irii sii 0 ^^ a_«D(ru9«o, “«;B^tp(uir 6 U 0 j, ^0 
Li^piDjop ^ 0 «i»iriu^ ^frCofiw /BI;D 0 ;b ^js^suicj 
Q urd^sh/* ersir^ii ^jSI(Q)ir. uiru.irimuf.&m 

ufsO ‘Q<»=^ 0 ]li iSp<S 0 tb uisCSsmusir^u iSjouiSpuiS^evir 
QP(i^(y>^psuaierr(ij^ih ojirip^^p0rf7ujfr/ er^iXS^ .: 5 |# 
u 0 uQiJir 0 sfr srshu^ fi<s=(fl(Q)irs£af}iur 
A 0 jS 0 i. ^svr^iqtiiy Q;srA}4SirLfiSuj(g)ir Q<riuuf€^uj€SA, 
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QtuirA 6 ]D, 

CjgcuffLi Ufnr^u (yxirsififtoa M^Coir.*' 

«r«¥T(j5ir. c-«nir (SujirSf^iuir^ Of 

^iripsnf (ipms9fl&ov3lL.u)irx^ Q^susniru urirfi/ii Quir^iwr 
niDjKffl,** srsh^ e_«Djr^^ir. ^«)iju^«iririi) <SL-«Dir (9 
sir6i>^u960 “tDir(3iuir«ir uirwwfli^ib” “(p^emru 

uiriruj^ (ip^^S(t^(^th Gluw^; ^jtujbpiSIffi^ oJ 0 /ei 

<srsD Q<ssir(y<r«Q«iir 0 C 5 uir«inu «i 0 ib,” «r« 5 T 0 ir ^uj.ttjirir «0 

si—s^eir euiripfi^ f^scAiSSSsrth |§|fiOiS<£iu^^ 

‘(ytasil Off^ojir nsjirQJ60ij Q^iupGa* (i-i!Du>. 6) 
cr«ir^u>, 

** jgir^cBUU qo'fiS 

^«raraj@aDi- (tp 0 s^ 6 «irilu^^« 
ocona^Uff iDOofliflcir gjsipn^iflOT pcuCai". 

(qfith. 299) 


6T«VT^U>, 

'il, ndcuiru9jb Cuir^jbn^ QuiTQj^jSi Qm^tOir 
AUQ^il st^nsir ifloj&gr 

AicDBiQoircff^ fijir* 

(seQ, S4: 4 — 6) CTOTT^ib, 


‘ ujB^sifls 6«iiili-ib uifUijjDiA cu0^^ 
ifljijgd) fiStpiTAJaifl iflajpOftor 
cii(D(!p(BjD (ipibQpaDjD oinjBorcir; 

(»*vu. 30. 151, 152, 155) 

CTfiiirpu) (S^p^fiOrrsO, susij^a^s^i GtSiruSci) su^ 

e^srr^inu icitl/ ersiru^ Qujo^ti; 
f^eir^iLiLb, ‘(y)<5«il useusir ^ifQ;g/rg)/r ^)r(r<i<fi«ir^,’ 

€TCTr ff)> li>f * Er»iWr06ttOT^^(rOTr 6T6T>T J}H i> Ai^^UJ6S>li)UJirA), 

«i_«/sfr c_ 0 fiii ai(fiun(^ib 6-sm(^ ^rshu^ih 
(Suir^^u), iTiijsairsv^ ^i£){prriS0<s dBL.A^ilQcEirsn'tfndB, 
G^iruSffib, uuf.u> sutfluirQ, a_06M sutfluirQ trgiium 
CTCTTp ^tqgnsuiriri^ ggiuih «&iriu gj/b^&miLfih <fc.p 
(i€ii€fn(^fini6i p0. 
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l§lsvflr iSiDJsira)^ ^i£!(p g)A><si)ujiii<95&ir Gjdiri^suwTS^ 
^eupjSlA gpaT(Sjr)§)jih iSi-«/6fr eunip^^^QdFiuti^ 

(ol^tLiU^OT (SfiTT i§}^0^ Q^tTLJbl^eV^ |§)«0&O CTSVTU^ 

Q^stBoj/rib. CS^siJrir<F Q<FiijiLiars^sfr t^iuQeuirsirgfjih 
st-Ofsir svfTfp^^ir^s&sir, ^sujojSletfr Q/3iffnsiuire9T ^0;ipsnfi 
Sf^Sd^ti SL^eysh siJirip^^ (Ssu€m(^suj£lsiT^ ctott^ ^liiS 
ujir««ri_irir jBihiSdieir <3S(ij^^^ir (Suir^ihl ^(n^^^<is(S/ 5 €uir, 
j3fi^ii<ssvu)uis ^<fiiFlujir Q^rril® tStsh&rr 

ff(iijs^ ^LSItfuLfevajirash susyerr 6uirip^0svT0^ ^/B/<*«fr 
^«D«8jTr^ Q^rruiiiae^leUSsO. *€T0^S^j(iQairfmL, 

glsvid^iuu) (ifiief.^jbQutr(f^L.(^ (Ssl-a/ot suirip^^a 

aiit.js(S6iJsmQ6iJ ^ l^jsirjjSujsniLujir^^,* STsh^i sanreO^^r 
«sB0^55T(5(rn- sTshu^ c§f,(r'ruj<9=<^<50f)uj^. u^QssTim^ips 
asmiSsi) u^Quur^ ^.^iflujT, jbtrsOuf.ujfrsif)ir^ Q^ir^^^suir, 
^jDQjB^iy<Ffririi), exsufr^, ^iFls(^<3iih, j3fr6iTUignf!adiiy.sns 
sTsirusiiiDn^siT v^^/flujfrcsrr <5=iJD«wTfriiB®rTir^6i5lbvr, ^iriiisen su^ 
uQ (Sii-eysnsnif sutrip^^ ^^sn^^esTQjia^Q^ ^sniD^^trir 
<S6rr 6tott<®. ^0«0^{5(5<S0<i Aueyeir suirip^^, *Qsrrty.jgl&o 
6TsirjD Q^tn-AA^^2st[TuysnL.uj Q^trsCAiruiSluju 
L\tD^SSsmvSlujp(^^0ir^sn^u iSmujtiSI 
OP' ^(Tfraeii gouj/WdB/rorsuirasn- A^^suirir. ^eirjSliLfiit 

AL.eysirsuirip0^ uirt^ir^Ssir u0^ujfr<s(S6U 

^mu> jB ^ehstr 0 ]. 

€TLiQ0QprrsnAt u^^uuirCQ ^^<f£)«u AtitA ^/rsOasrr 
^Siipsnpvyih u0(otmfm£^>AA6mA^ j^eVA&niLiLb 
AlilA 0/r6O<S56Tf)sO (ipc^^SOlTA g)^6U«)X 0siTpi fisVSySUA^ 

QpireiAnuiShuii) tpsirCSp. c5/^/b0<5 AL-sysir eufrjp^^ ^0‘ju 
piTAU L|«UljuL-fflSI«b3sU. iS 5 £_ 5 )^ 6 fr SUIT^pg^U QuppiU) 
p6ir§)jrsi) 0 sir pi ^svevffSeiBso €rsir 

piii), ^siieufTipp^u Qu(p0(pppjih Qptrci)AiruiSuju) 
(y>p0^ih 0siT^ ^svsySeir p^ srshpui) CT0iru>snp, 
tt-t_«Tu/r'5 ^iSuL/ g )0 (y>Ap^irg^Lb oi^pip^ iSIpAireop 
pi AlUpAfTtfQlD STOTT®. LDSJUlf)^LD aBsV AL-SySTT 6Ufr^p 

GpirQ QprrL.ihJ^eu0^8so; “^(wa&rru (Suit ppjpith .** 

sTsirp ^souu0Airfnh QpiruiUiS^ihf Si»“pnh i3pArsop0«i) 
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* » 

00 

*u>^suirifl iDtnfp erar^ ^««iLnr«L/Li(r«wfl, 

Q^iri_flW 0 fiii^fC 5 uir 6 O <^0 «u«n<s« susijsrr euirip^Cfp crsir^ 
QcirctOTi-ir^Lb, u>ih/sev sviripfi^u ul^L.§^JS^ (ipsirq 6 - 6 nir 

Qup «Ll( 5 «nir« 4 iwr«ni/)ujjr«D 
f^ 6 Bir 6 nu)iqsmirs, 

ivfi 6 ijajir(nys, Q^rrsns ^eiaartrar u^^uuiriLQf 
ertl^^Q^irsnssf^sh uii^uufrL-Uf.&sT^ Q^jr(g^(5^jr»r, ^0 
(y) 0 «»rjDpijuw>i_fflDUj( 5 iu <Bi. «i/«fr euirip^^irs ^^Q^irsnss^ 
^ 6 nL 0 ;E^mr ersvr^ Qatiretrarsvirih ^iLQ^Q^irsnas^etr 
aseS^Q^irssiss^s sisijerr suirtp^^, ;9f^Q^nr5n«qsrr Q^iti 
fipxeSsniu |§)cu;Dn9«u(5^ir(5) t5f^Q^«r6na5«iDiL»L|ii) (ifiUf.^j£ 6 U 
fftrSuj fisi)sv^^ 6 ii(Q)trtr 6 i) ^tuppuQup^ Si»%^ pGHsir 
suiripfi^TJi s5p)U)<fl65rp^. uifluiri-sStsir (yi^jbu(^^ 
iqii), (§lg)I 0 u u 0 ^«qijb <flff9>L_ujflr«i>LD 

ttjirgyiii), *<EL.(5)tf»>(r eu^nsiurrsir' ersir^ih Q^irevsiruiSiUif 
QifiuiqsrfliujD^^^O' e_«Diru960 ^Joniiy^ifsm ^iif.dssirir 6 b 
&trL.i^uQup(D (oiDpQAtreirs^sir gpiir^m *^<^u3(ru> 
^smiit^enL. - ereir^ Q^<5/ri_nij0Lb ^0LD»r6U 

6 W»rtp^^&n< 2 uj u/f)u»ri_p 0 <s «L_ 6 i^ 6 rr 6 Uir^^^»r«<s <5B0 ^u 

u^utS^^OTTir. c^ibJihJsvT ih j§)0^^'^Lb <9i^QiDtru3g)jih, 
(Ssu^ «£_ 6 i^srr evtrfp^^S^ Q^iijiqsfr 

u(f)uirt_«i) (y)^^U 0 ^C 5 ujnr( 5 l ii>sr)jDfig^ (Suiru3(i^^fisi) < 9 n.(^u) 
ersir^ih * 0 ^ ^i_(y>jTOr^. uiflutri-eb ^svs^CS^ ^^iD/rei), 
(y> 0 sssT ^(SCSiumri^ih sunip^^uuiri-^ssir s-srr eroir 
uen^iLfih, ‘^uu^(OT)sijT 0 U) iSi^eiferr surry)^^* CTsirp gciu 
tr 6 iifr« 6 rr jf«.ff)iu)frrf)«np(qii CS;5ir<i0<5. u^^UJuu^^ott 
( fi55>L_iLifr6»>u)uj»r6i), ^uu^(S/bfr(^ SifiPdS 
QpSSTH (S<3firS<3SUUL-Lf.(l^fi^ St-Si^STT fiUlTtp^^i Q<7UJIL/^^ti) 

LDa>pfi^ (Sunu9pr^u(Suir§iiU)\ jSl ^0 jSlsvsi^su^jf) 

sirsi d^L-sifeh siiir^^^u uirt^# (S<Fir ^^sinir stott^ <^rt5)0»r 

<Si»0;S)pU, 0/r«iJ ^SSTffJJ ;g)A)A/«D<Sll9fiO, (Sl_«yOT 

sutTfp^^s^ Q(fFi£iiL| 6 rr L£>tl(^ti) iLsnn^ ^t (Suira^ih eSI^6n^u^ih 
tL.€m(^ (Sutr§ 3 jihl 

eTL-(^^Qfiirssiss(^sir (StD^6m.0ujaiai ^liisscirs 
670^01 ^p^&ror, 0 p; 5 Q^ir 68 )(X, < 5 /* 
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,fBirg)jp, L/jD;B«rg)jrp ershg^w Q^irsnasCi^ (tfisSrif st^ofcrr 
earfp^^'U uirLsOssfr Q<Firi3uuL.(^sir6rrs9T»^ ^^JDjSI^ 
jbp0Ssmi(^^ ^0a>irfii) euirippgfjihf pirsn 

OPd^^sh 6iiffy);»pii>, goiw^pprp, c5|«ii), Lfpih ersiru 
eup0p(^9 <fi6v(oluQ^LDirsir ajir^p^ii ^eniop 
pOTsrrCTT. ^sneu uirj^ib uiruf.uj (elu(i^fiCSp6U(Q)ir ereirgjjih 
Lfsveuirnfb ^tujbpu Quppsnsu, CS^irA^tijafreO 

u^ppiuup^, uifluiTL.^ ^SujsxipiSl^ (^jULfSVSUir ^ujp 
r^uj ij»rL-6U«OT oit—Sifejr sutrippptrdia^ (3<y(r««uuilif0;Bp 
^tjeluiTQfig^ (*jrCTOTuQu(nj(o«iiir srsirg^u) gotLjpsif iSlp<i<Ssir 
p^. ^i^ibisviih sL^eifsrr emripii agsiflCacu s^n b, 

,5^557^^: (Fiwds ^sViS^oj^^d) (^jSl<i<suQuppj6ir6ir d5L-.6i/6rr0 
(Ssrrgjjii ujnrSsvr (jpsdiSL^eyerrrrsvT dsmTu^sniui (Siroftru 
^eO&u. c 3 /uu/r, <FU)upprr ^SCSujirir (Speviriru 

u^dsfhi&siflei) ^tQl j^L-ihias^ev j^<SiSi_ 6 i^ 6 fr Quujfr sirsmu 
QupjSmp^. ^psvrrev, ^<iai—6ijsTr eui^ufr® <yiiu« 

iStrevp^eb t^jSliuuuL-irp^ CTsirupii, <£. tS. eTipirii ^jb 

(njgmuf.ji)(^u t9p5 f^jblujuuL-L.^ crsirupii) L^sO(g)ib. 
f^pfOireb, <!Fiij<a5ppir(r sfjSIpp <5t_6i^fflrr<r, ^«oix)jr Q<5=6D6U 
(OT)OTT ^snpeusir, (ip(i^<ssiT, ^(^wtreb, eufrsflCSujirsiT, 

(rswr (y>^si5!(5ujir0ii, s&OLDsssir, ^®i« 6 rr ^<fiC 5 tti/r 0 ib, <rp<i 
<su^^Lb (y>p66lujm€ijih ctotts. Qusrr^^trircvr <rir^^(5p0tjb, 
<#) 6 iiQu 0 LDfr 8 »Trr jBiriLi-p ^sntrj^iutresT^ sreirp 

^ir^ii), ^tSlipT^ii ^65flL/Qu0iw«L.«i/6YrirCTT (y) 0 «g)jix) * 6 nuiii 
silufT/TL/ufr, g}j6ntDQuj/rQq6mirpp sitld eu^gnsuiLf, arsniD 
lUfTU L|6WTfr<9=<^ ujOTJLDiu'^ (SpiTiirjbliusufOT sTsvrp ^(^oifitrflsrr 
Qoju3s5r(g)r uiflurrL-s&p an.^s9T6ni£ujir§2itb, Qpirsns 

0 /r 6 O«^ 6 fr ^rFli^jQwiflpp g)CT> ff)ttjaigy<i 0 (ipOTrpii), 
(t/) 0 (S^(S 0 gpsirpjLbf ^ 0 ii)rr^(^ ^fivrpii) eutrip^^irs 
t^snu>ppsnu)tLith (y)snp6nu)(Suj ereirs* 

j^(S(SL_A^6fr AJir(p^p<7 (e)<Fai(q€rr<SOT uiri^ttJ 

eut utrir^Lb iJ>ru}.uj Qu(i^p(Spsug)ir ersiruirir, 4 =iu«<eirco^ 

§l(rrru>truj6m uirirps senpssfr G)u 0 Sii{ps 

<fi«9rfiufrii90;b^«vr ersiru^ fiiis g)«o<si}ujijb dspuirir 
(;9f<s<STA)^Co;S §liriru)inusmu> QiDirjp Puturasij 
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UL_6fi>60aaiuffii9g)iix, uirjr^ii) g)»jQu0^C5^w^!rir6i) 
u 9 « oi _ ii 9 l 1 l - uiril(^snL.<F Glftufi^sfTfrs^ 

Qu/Dp^* Q ^ird)&iru>9iujf Qa^ujiqsrflujp(^fi^(rii> 173 
c- 6 n(ru 96 i) C 5 uirirA)/flujr, 'erQ^^&^iriLuirxu uirfj-p^in^ 
oi^jSluJ^wQuJ ' ■^f<3Fihisa,tr(!0fi^u 

uirj^ ,]5/r®5lftJ uiri-^ssh ^ibisevtr<su i3^ 

|§)5iTg)iib il5»>L.A*«fl«i)&o. Qptrf^siruiSluJU) q^^^ 2 !sTOru 9 ttJ <0 
p j^r<fl{^TA£l6'9flujirtr ffli ti). efftr G<fir^iu iL_OT>iriuir^ii>, 

ujiruu(i^iBj<£6V sS(ii^^SiLfsnirajir^nh,L^p^^(fL.L~tr ^ih £ssii-.^fi 

fleo utn_«i)«CS6n‘ Q^ir^uiSsir 

uiTL 6t'<S5^A0 tSair. l^uun'L-SOxeff^sb luo Qsuppnurrs^(^\ii 
ifisv ^^iFliuuuiriifa^ii j§)OT)L_ufLlL_ 

fiL-CT>xuiJ 0 ^( 56 ff flfflnL-Ad&uQupJiSfiO&i), lurr^^^T 

Guireirjo Gsugfi Seo j^fiOadgjib ^(wiwottCSld (o)iJ0ibiJ0^ 

j§)pjBQ^(rt^/ 635 fi»)iD d 5 nr<wr« 55 . 

|^•*^6ii6li/^0(S, *LJirj^(o\sufffifTLHf* eroir^iih j^&i'uSiuji) 
jl^uj Qu(f^jsG^6iJiQ)r 906Ufr a-srrir. ^AJtr jg)aj;D;5luj 
0/ rg)tti) uirir^ii). <^uij/rir^A QtfUJiLisfrdiSfffjoueo ^eusAruiri 
aCSerr; f^sneviLfib e_CT)iruS«DL_uSlLlL_ ij/ril(9«DL_A Q<F«Liiq( 56 n'. 
c9|ajir Quuj0Lb Qu(i^fi '3 ^evf^ir ersinjCS^. J§)0 0/r«O<*(OT5Lb 
(y>jb^g?/u) A)«OL.A«s®SI«i>8sO. j^evQen/rp^isnijDSsmrsi), Qu0^ 
p^su^ir ^0sw0ii) ^0AiCD(r ersir^ f^svir iLiuiiiSi asn-^wr jt, 
Sj. C5«iru«r6i)iL/iu(r6ii(rd56fr u^Lii9^^ *Qu0fi(S^su^tr uirj^ 
Q«i«wruff’’ srrfrgyii) j^e&sjrr (y)<556i^«»(ru96v) i_/rAi_(r ctwo. 
£l(i^s^fm'jrsvinB ^ujihjsfrjevir&srr LDiuisih c^U)rrji)S 9 tn) 

jbsir^ «Sl6Tr«0(fi0ir. jBS'ifl(Q)ir<s<£l 6 iffliuir (yj^oSuj eL.««)(r 
luirfiiFlujirtsen'ir^ (SLDjbGsrrsrr/rsJs smlL^uQujbjD uirtrjs^ 
Q<r(L/(L|OT(£^6fr ^siTCojDg)lii> uirtr^Qsusmrur CT«irg)jiJb ^/rs^/D 
asnrsroruQu^fiiSIfioJfei). ^0 ^ebasiflsiT QjfiiKqcrr ;5^i-<s^Lb 
(S6ug)ju(^sijG^ir(^f uirff^QeusmutreBsir j^cni_u 959 )L.GtLi 6ii0ii) 
a-flDiruu0^«sTp«i) CT<TOr«iraf)jD;B^ euL-Gla^irjb^f^ijb uuSsir^ 
6U0(£ssr;D^. i§l^ apfhirs&irec u>[rL|A0u 

LDir^u(^SsiTjD^. . •c9/^^u^u>t ufTir^ Qsu€muii6Bsir (y>m 
ssmu^ susmasif QtFujiqsrr strgm£sirfD^i, ctcvtCpaj, 

sovTu^lsnujCdUj s5|;6^uJflr^ i^nutSB^^irf 



SL-Sifm sutrifijgi^uutru^iu Qu(^p(Sfieu(Q)ir 93 

»0^ uirgr^ QaiamutrcSIeir uifl 

u/r6U(S/r suirip^^cO ‘Q^fifrsfrrr^’ ^0 wmai Sissiu 

(^J&uLf fpeh^ fi-STT^. Q^arirgfi 

(y) 6 vr(njib jbfi^suiriLsvT STm^w ij$i)fiU6u LDsirgm&nCSuj 0^i6 
0ii> 6 rsiTUi£l 6 V g^iuiSeiSso, t^t^^iruSsir, uirur^ Qeuffraruiru 
uirufiu Qu(i^fiCS^eiJiQ)ir £, iSI. t^giru^frih ^/r^^cvort^sir 

^ftni—asireO^en^tO^ Gd^itfi^euir smTsv/rti', l§J»\^6ijsiJir^s, 

£, iS. STilL-jrii 0/r/b;|5«ror«)i—# (SsueheSi 0(9-<^ 

<yir<yCTT^^6i; <7(UiSU) euerrir^^ uirnsru^iL/rr sirsv^^ei) ^iSt^eU 
‘uiTiT^ii)’ i§l^jbpu Quppanu) ^jSH^uuQSairfD^* 
*J/rjr^Q6ii»WTLJ/r6i06ij<* 0<i9iLifr0i; d^ibJtsanrevu 
uiTfr^^en^CSuj 0^(i0ib ctottGso Quir(r^jB^nh, 

^^evireOf <fihJiS<!Bir 6 V^ 4 )(S^, Sf^ireu^ £. i9. 4-<^ii) 
QpsifTLf e_«D|ru96a>L_(lSlllL_ UirLL($l69)L.<7 Q<HUtLf 
emra Qsiisnruirei^ib ^^^-flifJtuuufreiiii eSffffSeufi^ uir^^^/rfiO 
g><» 9 rp ®LJ 0 ;B< 3 ^«U(g)t CTCTTusi/irirfiU (§lujppuuiLQ. ^0/ 
‘^<*(5jr ujfr^^59>(r’ Qp^sSliu iSp c^lso 0/r«i)(S&TrLi(oij(rsi>ij 

usOfiOsijfT «5/r«o^G]« ®/D;b^ui1 

QuiFJiumt Quuj68>[r j§)Ll(5<i®<sfr«OTL_ Co6uQ00njfr ijir(r^<i 

««n;^«D(U U)^lJUf.lLIU> ©_W>(ru9OTU_u3llL_ Uff'LL(9«DL_<y Qo^iuiLi 
eirtr iGeu ufru^ ; jBirsnsnt—e^Sl^ ^^sifih Qu(t^ih 

LurgsTsnu) LDsnjojs^ (Suiriu^ <fl^LJTsiTsnu) er0<7C9SiJ, iSfjf) 
«*jr6U(y G<yfripfr arrfiU^CS^ eSebstSq^^ifnir ^li u(r(r^^^^ 
l§jiLiji)^ 6 iJtrif/ru 3 (Q)ir. ^^(Ssu uirir^ih (oitDtr^ 

Quiut^^ ^snLDisuQujDjD suifsvn^ gtovts. 

Jbpf&hm^ g(W0g)]0/r^ ^xjsir 

gVr^ CTCTTgyii) Q^irsns^eba^ii^ 

(tfissr <sir 6 muQu^ih tSL-o^sfr sxjtrip^^^ Q<riLjiq6rr<ssfr ‘uwor^ii 
uiraf.uj G)u(n^fi(S^su(Q)ir* srmusu^ftr^ ^vjppuQupjosnsu, 

^0LDirfiO euir^^^ib, 0g)l/5 
Q^/r 5 in*tf 0 (y) 0 ssir suir^^^ii, goiij(^g)i^^, c 5 /«»;Bffgwrp, 
4^p;5»r|J)/rp ;^#’ttJ 6 u;D^/b 0 ^jsnjDSiJ^ir eurrip^^ih sjmu>^ 
^errsngvT, ^sbsuir^^^ssdstr £^06u(p(r uirnf.iL^meirmiii 
lUfTfiOi cS^syj^ (FiDujLf Quit 0i (Sj^tri^u LfsvuLj(^£in^t. 
^uQuir^ (SjBiri^a: ^lusasrsvi si—afiLGiatTmensCSiuirQ 
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(SirswTU Oupir. ^(f^susrru^oj iDir&OiiSp 
ar ^i ti) *^uoluir(ifg^w iLiir 0 ib' ereirp Q^irL-iw^ii) <o)«u«wr 
uTcfl&w g)ttJ(brt 9 ttJ«iw- g)«iC5(r crjirp dflfiuir «00/OJ(rrii9^U), 
^(i^sv6fT(^6ijLDirSso cTOTTgjjii 0/rfiO (y)(^oi^(5tx) 
c^suirirn) CT(ip^uuL-i_^ sT6ir^ihi<S(t^^(S^ sue&iqsnt—^^ir^ 
svir^, ^sijQeusmutrsnaJu utru^iusuir ^enir^sOT srsiia. 

<rfiiisatr60^^6rr(^ih ^®J/r «T«ir 

Q^trsnds Gl^(r0i4«uuilL. 

*iS;DULli_ 6 U(r»ru 90 ^ 0 i ^euCSff «L_€i| 6 fr 

€ii/ry)<i^3= Q(9=iZiiL(srrA%rru ijirixj.<y C5dF»r^^0<*«<i «^(5^ 

<s 50 ^^/ruS 6 ir, «o5I^Q^nr5in««nuj^ Q^fr 0 ^^sufr ^rrCoLO 
SL-€ijsfr evtrip^sn^ (§I^JD<6l c9f^®^'r«D«<i0 (yjair ^sniD^ 
(Sj5n<s£siT, Q^fr 0 UL| ^^i^ifluiCSir «t_ 6 i|OTr euirip^w)^^ 
®^»r«>(5B<95(W5(i0 (y>OTTL/ c9|6nLD^0i6fil(56U0J IX>irL| i15«TU0J 
(o)u^iju( 5 lLb. t^fshjSItLiii, jSsmTL. ^'fliflujuurriasTrir^ (Qu 0 ii 
u/r^ih) ^«DLDjB^ u^^uuiru-Uf-siT SL-Ofor suirip^^irs Sf^ 
^snsuj ^■fliFlujuuireiitrm ^ 0 (y) 0 »(r^ff)juu« 8 >L.ujrr««>/ib, 
‘SeS^Q^^irsnauSsir si—eyefr «j»rip^ 0 /« asSluunreiitrssi^Ui, uifl 
uiruffStsir ai—Oifeir iutrip^^u uiFIuiri—svn'aei^w^ jj^treou^ujtrir^ 
uipQLDiri^ujn Suj ^gVtseiflsir < 5 L- 6 i^ 6 rr euirtp^^ QeiJsnrufrevirdB 
sifih, S( 3 <^jDsifIsir aisi/eri €iJirip^^<i (^joi^uireutr^^eiju: 
5 $/«nLD^^CTr 6 yr«DU)iqii> G^/r<3S0«. 

Q^irsna ^evsetflsh «i_fij/srr «ii(rtp^^< 9 = Q<3F«uiq6rr<s^ii) 
^iq.<X6rrirsjfflu9sirjp ^fliFJiuuuirsurrds ^sniD^CSev Qu/r 0 ^^ 

(ipsini-^^, Qu(r^jsCS^6U(^j^ «L_fii|CTr evirip^^aseTr Qujdjd 
ggjt^j ^^frsnsj^sva^sir (y}iq.^^ir(r y,f)«i( 5 «s»r 

, CTCTTU0i ^$/(l9ujUU(5l(fi«iTp0j; s5f)(g)«^i 

6»(ruujbrt5 ;5'rii i30«?^(5l CSasfiefli^DJsu^ls^^so; <5 Jctt^u^u>, 
O^0uiSI^^(rir lUfrir CT 65 ru^u) Q^/flujsflsbSsO; c^;S«w»r6i), 
<o)^ir0ut3^^/rir ^06)jir ^oirjB^ ^irGu) ^iFlaGstr 
Q^tr6ns69>uj^ Q^ir0^^/r erm^ Qsirenii^fid) Qunr0jg^ib, 
c^fjoCS/psO, 0p;B©^/r«D« s^a}(fuJir<fltflaJirir6in c_, (3 aj. 
<9rcuiri£lj6fr^ gQuj|rsu(r<s$rr. “0p^©;5(r«D<S5u9§a«n'«nr ©4=(rp 

Gl 0 L-ifairir 6 V 9 ru>ir«u ©uiuir Giupp i^ 6 U 6 utrd»«rr ^uQuiuirir 



iSL.a/«fr suirff^^uuinq-uj Qu(i^fi(i^6U(Q)f 95 

(»« 0 <Jui iSjD^^sciffd) ojifiibisuQu^sv^ (Suirsv 

QdFiucL|L.u^^ urifcnuLDirsu Glmuir QLijn(ffyirffl 
Quuj>r g^sirlpg)jih (^gfifi'Sl^irgnsiSd) euireSdjSsv, 

(tpfis&p O^ir 0 <i«uutlj_^ ersirug^ Q^ctR 

ttur^ii),” CT«iruT. csrfiiT^Liuirir<i^iw«»r«) 

ggiuiratrsefr Quir(r^^^s(ifi^L.jSfiirs^S (S^irmpsSgiSsc. 

^QourAoDcO, siri6nsuiruf.s9f}ujtrir j!S^^^sir&frujir(i^s(^^ dfljDu 
Lfu Quiuir ( 5 p^Q^ir«D«i= Q.yiLnq6rr»r«i; cl^/ 5 «on' 6 i), 

^UL|aOAJT (eld^tuiLf&rr (y>^jDsg^ ^atjojiSlu 

u^pgiuu^^f LfjDJbirbj^gi (ipfis&uj Q^trsnds ^eOaigjsrr 
sirsvfTuQugiiib Qa^iuiqsiraSsrru iSjd^ §jiup0(Q^(r' wreiru ^i 
Qupuu(^ti>uj»irjSI<i (^^jsGl^irsna tSpQ^irens ^si) 
(y)'iir(Su (ol^ir^^dsuuiLt—^ crwru a^; gi^ipi(^ujirair ^i . 
;^^60n $0, Q^frtf8)(S ^^6O<s(|S|fi^<S0$rr 0 ^ui9l_l 6T^Q^a$8)A 
uSInir <®»rfiO siJifsvirpgnjDii^u) sugnjiu^^^ei) ^jiuevir^, 

^.•.(5^ujfru9g)jii, ^«;Birg)/riD; 6 ) 8 sw^ O^ir^uiS^^g 

e_<»i)(ru Qu 0 fiU(i^^uj»r/r (yisii^0ovr g)^^u 9«0 
^trgtfSTL-. utrfPJTUf.uj loovtsvtt CTsiru^ Glu^thuir gpi ib 67 ^ 
^sQdstrsirsfruuuu^. Qu(i^fi(S^6iii^ir^ 

ausi^sfr Q^ujtLjsrr e_0^^(r<»=/rLDirir6U ^ctt 

(S9irdidtuuilMf.(i^^^ffSsirf ^6vir sifso^0^(j^ih Qp^uiLt-euifK’ 

<55ij (elu(^^Q^6)j(Q)snif<i (S0^£U/rLb. x^sirjjSliLiih, figffJ0 flji 

0/rD/ Q^«r 0 uiSI^^ uj/r8s®T««il(3<Fiu u)»r^^{r 0 G<yjrfi 6 / 0 ti) 
Qurrsnpflnuj QsusirjD ^Si^ujireOih/giirm QiF 0 Qeumjo 
Qj[B(50Q<9=iPuJ65t li_<5(fi(rU Qu 0 CiJ(l ^^«0 (y>jbuLLi_«j(g)^ 66 lCTT 
Qu0;B<3^6ii(g)fr ^SsOujir$Oibt<strm^^ Qfi(^iQQ,^ffiujjb(^ih (ipp 
uili_ 6 ii(rir^«u C 0 SUoW(^U)! <! 0 * tS* ®(r»nTi_jrii) 0 /r jn 

{^€iisTin.s9Tar Qu(r!^fi(S^sii(Q)snifi Qdurar^^sdp 0pp 

^sDsdg^sir iJ/rL.6U<56fr‘ 

(o)«jr«rin-t_ j^i^sievrrt, jbjb/6l&nr, 0 p ;6 

(pl^trsn Ef c9/^f(&^@)/rPf i-|ynyiiir ^/ r p gtsvtusvt jbit ^i t p 
u(rL.fiO«OT Q««r«wri_CT>fii». /Rir g^n raji, 0 p ;6 

Q^irsns ^frgjjrp, Sf^J5irg^0t t-iJDfiifg^ir^ CTCTT g)i io 
Qli(ut<s(0OT glfi8ssTsus6lu^^^^ani9Tsuirth, ^fijEl&i'uSsi), 
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Q 60<35<s5(g56rr q^^irgyr «i_o^6fr gutrip^^e-iLuL. 

jbtrg)jr^ uiTL-^Bf^ib, ^&jbffg)jrjbj&§21^ 
iS(_o|OT eutrip^^ ^^ssoirs uiri_60<3S(CT5U) ($^/6 

Q^tTOTdsuSsO LOLL(5ii SL.€iifsir euir^fi^ ^disectrs 
Q(ffj0 uiTL-fiOjR^aju) AtrekrSsirjDSST. gjeijCSsupuirilu^jDO® 
sirusmih ^iririu^ibuirsv^ ejQsvrsuflsb, ^uQuir(^^^irsir 
^6bsUirfniLjS<f}u9sir QpUf.6Ull3(S6il <35L_61^6fr 6vir^p^jSSs9T3 

cSototA 

(fitLusvT irrr, Jdirg)lT^ u(rL. 60 «&ir^ 0 ^(r 0^«;6 i5I;D0 

dSL-ft^fflfr 6ii<ry)^65>^<j CS^rf'^^wrtrw ereinj^ fi—^0ujtr33u 
Qu^ii). /BITOT)fT ^ uTL-d'3&rr3 Q^rrsns 

^^(o}fin(^ji)(S^rrf aueyefr eiiirip^^ fpeimnpiLfii 
^^jj)$5WJT ^L-I—^STIT torfiSTCSsO A^LD. 67’Q6Tn'«I)n«»i), SL-Sl^OT 
sujrtp^^Li tjirL_/r»wiiij.2w5TiiDUj<y 
L^^tbunrOTr ^ffjjjsQ^/rsna, 

CTCTTgjjii) ^6i)(®eif)OTT Quir^sfr (Ssu^sar 

^rntBiLjUi, S5i^(^&lSirjbjB^ <Sl3tuiLj€fr3(^^ 

(5u)«uir<®<* <35L-6i^6rr furrip^^i^ C5<5=/r<i«uuilt9.0,<i^6i) <ftfrtfwr«. 

SToV usnsu (lfiS9)JDUUL:f.(o)^tr(^<i3UUL.Uf.(l^^^60 LjSVfQ^li. 

.^^060, 4;D;b»rg)/rjb;6J^ 90 Q^ajiiieir 

«®L-6i/®fr eutrip^^ ^ibjssvirs 399 Q<y»u 

iLjOTACStirr a_wi6Trfin. ^0 Q^^iiju^sn i£l0 

SsvTjD^: «»L.6i/sn sutr^p^ jSiit3€Vir3 40l Q.5«ii 

iqflrr<£sfr e_CTr6rr«rT. Lfjopir jdjjSIsO U)CQih <si_Qj6fr siinrip^ 
6S)^iqti) C0<5=/f^G^ /BIT off)/ r0i breir^ <S6svr(S(fiil(i}.0<S(S<s<firk.(^ii); 
w^ssTsoflsO, (Si—o^afr evtrip^^Lb LijDuQuir(n^&Tr3 (SdFirfi^ 
uirL-frbmiqSsmu u^^tuir^sBeir. Lfpjbffg^^ Q^ir^i3U 
utlt- «»r«i)Lb ;5<ru) ,5^^(««u/rii. q/D^BTgyrp Q^fr^isu 
ul-l-iB^vt, ^<g/B/r g)/ rffj/f ^SjOrtJ&iraT ,:^dluj Q^rrsnaaaflM 
;B/r@/rp t^33Q3iLJiiisirs&n u)il.(^Lb tSIjD^ 

3L.sif6rT suir^^gn^LJ LijDih(Su^(S3ir^^snu>ujir^f 

(Ssrflfib 401 Q^iuu^arsar &_cnrsnLD Quir^fi^ih, 
0p;bQ^<r«9>(Su96O loi1(9u> 402 Q^iuii^sirssn siremuuQSeir 
ps9T, Q^ir68><sii9a; 400ii> i^pihCSu sl-o/ot suiryt^ 
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ssisifor cur(p^|^Liuiru).uj Qu0^(3^su^ir 

Q^iiiiLferr 401 uir(-«i)«(»sir ^0^;6«O 

C5susi^(^ij>. tSlsn^trsi ssop^eSCj-^ 

uiTL,^ €T^ eresTuesy^u uiriradB (S6usnr(^ih. ^^fiQ^sn^u 
i9ir^«6if)CTT ^g)i/8v3d)f “^^0^»r«D«s (ipuf-^^irsir ^f)<iG*ir; 

ig)^Q^rtfv>s uTuj^iu ds«9«€fr 205; 4 <fljb 

0^6b&oujr<fia|ix>y ' 8 GuQir^&uuJirdSfiijii) (o)^ir0<S(Su 

ersir ^i ih eSardsih siremuu^^sirjp^i. ^uSg^jiif 

(^^fiQ^6n(Si 307f 391-^U) Q<9^(L/(q6fr<S6fr 
iqsni-ujmeuirai anremuuQSsirjDSvr. Sf^jb^isir 391-^ib 
0<»=iuiqwr <flgo iSlfrj£luSl6V ctiI® « 5 ^i 9 .iqOT>t_uj^jr«<F <#lso utl- 
«(r«wruu(9<fl6TrjD^, d^uSgjjib, 307-^ii) 
(ol<fuJiLim s^shu^ f^Uf.iLi(snL.ujjsirs(SsiJ sT^soiruiSir^<S6ifl^u) 
^iremuuC^Smp^. ^^^sOirsD, ^<5=Q«yiuiq2fafr<i 0 ^;b 
Q^ irsniS«niu<7 |§|^Q^fr«n<35iqL0 

iSL.ci/crr suir^^^ ^di&sctrx 400 urTL-sOACoen- Qaircsin'i-. 

^r<S5 ^sniDiLfih. 

($LDp<5n.jSliueup061^697ujiru>0enm : 1. .yfwds 

diirev^^u Ljeveiiu'iren QLJ(i^fi(Sji6ij(Q)ir eisirueiiT S-enifuSsni^ 
u9u.l_ uml(5te5>L_<y (ol&^iuu^strirsu urir^^sn^ uj/t^^svtt. 
2. ai^sj^OTT eurrip^^ij^ Q<riijiif6rrs&iTU 

iSI flair soaiBJsa Q<FULi(ij6fr <#lsu(r 

0^rrCT>« ^pr6iJ<S(®5<s0 (tpsir ai^s^sir svir^fl^ sisirflj 
Quirfl0<iQairsnTL~smir. 3. ^suf aiiiaairsou i^sosoiftrfl 
«o/r6i), ^sjBtr^^fl0^ih flfl0^smiB^Lh Qu(i^fl(Sflso^^ir 
CTSVTLjoJir ^lufl^uJsvTsuirai airsmuuQih <fl«0 urru^asrr 
gjuuirrflih uiruf.uj Qu(f^fl(SfloU(Q)ir f^lujfl^ujsnsoGiu, 4. 
^uLfsosuir Gsvflit u/rj^ Q6iisi^uirLiuiriq.uj ^u(i^fi(Sflsof^r 

Gsuflj. 5. ^0aj6fr^6ULDfr&i;«j 0<j=ujiq6yr ^soiFliufl^tu 
flsirfl]. 6 , ^6U^ajfl0uj urrirfla QaiLULfsirasrr i3fl(e)aujiL\shs€fr 
^<£lujsijfl0^u> ausijsir surrip^^u Li/ri_6U«36yr 

t^stp iBaasnsoiuirflsSsir, ^susnira susjifsir Aiirt^^^LfLiirti^iu 
Qu0;i>C0^6U(OT)(r erwitfi) 90suirp Quir(i^fl^ih. 



The Bibliography of Tamil Studies 

The replies to the first circular indicate that con. 
siderable support and scholarly assistance is assured 
for this project. 

Dr. J. Filliozat of the College de France has 
already sent complete bibliographical details and anno¬ 
tations for II2 titles in French. Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of 
Prague has sent a list of 15 titles which are to be 
found in the Czech and Slovak languages Rev. Fr. 
Jacqueniart of Bangalore, has sent a list of 24 titles on 
South Indian religious history etc , which he will anno¬ 
tate. Dr. K. K. Pillai has sent a list of over 200 books 
and Prof. M. Varadharajan a list of over a hundred 
books. Assurances of collaboration have been received 
from the following with whom we are now in correspon¬ 
dence:— 

The Rt. Rev. Sabapathy Kulandran, Bishop in 
Jaffna, Aialy, Vaddukoddai, Ceylon; Prof. T. P. Mee- 
nakshisundaram, Protessor of Tamil, Annamalai 
University, Annamalai Nagar, South India; Prof. 
T. Nadarajah, Professor of Law, University of Ceylon; 
Prof. V. I. Subramaniam. Head of the Department of 
Tamil, University (if Kerala, Trivandrum; Mr. M.S.H. 
Thompson, Twickenham, England; Rev. Fr. V M. 
Gnanapragasam, Research Scholar in Tamil, Loyola 
College, Madras; Rev. J. C. Hindley, Serampere 
College, Serampore, Dist., Hooghly, West Bengal; 
Rev. S. J. Samartha, Librarian, The United Theolo¬ 
gical College, Bangalore-6; Dr. Arno Lehmann, Pro¬ 
fessor der Theol, Fakulta, Martin Luther Universitat, 
Halle-Wittonberg, East Germany; Rev. Fr, C. Joachim 
Pillai Omi, Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem POB, 53, Jordan* 
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Dr. R. E. Asher, Dept, of Linguistics, University of 
Chicago, 5856 Univeisity Avenue, Chicago, 37, Illinois, 
U.S A; Mr. P.R. Sittampalam, RAS. (Ceylon) Colombo; 
Mr. G. A Gnanamuttu, 4 Chelsea Gardens, Colombo. 

From observations made by correspondents, I 
should like to make the following suggestions:— 

1. Those collaborating with us may first send a 
list of the books which they will undertake to 
annotate. The editorial section here will, upon 
receipt of the list of books, ensure there is no 
duplication of work by sending the correspon¬ 
dents a list of the works for which the 
Editors lequiic full bibliogi aphical details and 
annotations. The initial lists should reach the 
Chief-Editor, Research Projects, as early as 
possible. 

If the preliminary lists reach us in time, and 
provided there is no delay on the part of 
correspondents in sending annotated lists, the 
Mss. should be ready for the press by the end 
of 1962. 

2. Books on Tamil Studies in other Indian lan¬ 
guages, eg. in Malayalam, Tclugu, Hindi, 
Bengali etc , are to be included in the biblio¬ 
graphy. We shall be grateful to scholars who 
will volunteer to undertake or procure for us 
annotations of books in particular Indian lan¬ 
guages. 

3. Through an oversight the first circular did 
not explicitly mention translations of Tamil 
works, classical and non-classical, found in 
other languages. Such translations are to be 
included in the bibliography. 

4. The suggestion has been made that the 
bibliography of books should be followed by a 
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bibliography of articles in periodicals. A 
bibliography of articles in periodicals is a very 
neccssaiy piece of documentation, and we 
hope with the collaboration of other Univer¬ 
sities, we can embark on such a project in 
1963. Our collaborators may bear this future 
project in mind when collecting material for 
the present project. 

I wish to thank very warmly all these who 
have responded to our invitation and 
those others who will be replying shortly. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rev. XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

Editor. 

Department of Indian Studies, Univer¬ 
sity of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur. 



Appendix 

I 

HISTORY AND TRAVEL 

1. LIEUT. COLONEL MARK WILKES: Histo- 
rical Sketches of the South of Imlia, in an attempt to 
trace the History of Mysore; from the oiipinof the 
Hindoo Government of that state to the extinction of 

the Mohammedan dynasty in 1799. Vol. i. London, 1810. 

# 

Chap. V. System of landed propeity in Tamil 
Nad. 

Chap. VI. Mahratta and Muslim invasion ^n 
Tamil Nad. 

Chap. VII-XII Anglo-French conflict- S. A. 

2. LIEUT. COLONEL MARK mhKES:Histori¬ 
cal Sketches of the South of India; Vol. 11, L(indon, 
1817* Sections on Penetration of Hyder Ali into Tamil 
Nad; Conflict with the English. Continuation of War 
under Tippu—S. A. 

3. ABRAHAM ROGERIUS: De Open deure tot 
het Verborgen Heydendonu Uitgegeven door W, Caland. 

Werken uitgegenen door de Linschoten-Vereenig- 
ing. The Hague 1915, pp. XLIV-222. (Dutch; Ihe 
Open door to Hidden Heathendom.) A description of 
the religious beliefs and practices of the people of the 
Coromandel Coast by a Dutch Protestant Padre who 
was an evangelist in the Dutch factory of Paleacat 

These sample annotations are published to indicate the method 
which is being followed in the compilation of the Bibliography 
of Tamil Studies by the Dept, of Indian Studies, University of 
Malaya. 
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4 rom.1632 to 1642. The work was first published in 
Leyden in 1651—S. A. 

4. V: ' R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR: 
Origin and Spread of the Tamils^ The Adyar Library, 
Madras, 1947 , PP* VI + no. 

Considers briefly existing theories regarding the 
Origin of the Dravidians. Examines available evidence v 
of early Dravidian Civilization and puts forward the view 
of South India as their original home from where they 
subsequently spread Westwards and Eastwards.—S. A. 

5. W. H. MORELAND (Ed^: Relations of 
Golconda in * the early seventeenth century, 
pp. XLVII-}- loi + maps, London, Hakluyt Society, 1931. 

A collection of accounts by European traders of the 
lanH^ along the Coromandel coast up to Madras. Des¬ 
cription of commerce together with side-lights on 
social conditions and religious practices. Most useful 
appendix by the Editor of currency, weights and mea¬ 
sure in usage at that time in the area.—S. A. 

6. S ARUNACHALAM: The History of the 
Pearl Fishery of the Tamil Coast, Annamalai Univer¬ 
sity Historical Series No. 8, Annamalainagar, I952, pp. 
ZLI4-206. 

Attempts to trace continuous history of the pearl 
fishery in the southern coast from the earliest times 
to the ipth century. Interesting information on the 
technique of pearl fishing and trade in pearls, based on 
foreign sources of different times.—S. A. 

7 . ABBE CARRE: The Travels of the Abbk 
Carre in India and the Near East, 1672 to 1674. Trans¬ 
lated by Lady Fawcett and Edited by Sir Charles 
Fawcett with the assistance of Sir Richard Burn, Vol. 
II, pp XXIV-I-3174 675 + inaps and illustrations, 
London, The Hakluyt Society, 1947. 
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Record of the Journey of Abbe Carre from Bijapur 
to the port of St. Thome then in French hands and 
under siege by the King of Golconda. Account of 
the French fleet under Admiral de la Haye, its activi¬ 
ties in Trincomalee and on the Coromandel Coast. 
Account c f the capture of St. Thome and War with 
the King of Golconda. Information relating to the 
English, Dutch on Coromandel Coast, and Commercial 
Matters. Map of Madras and its environments, 
c i673-4.>-S.A. 

8. SATHYANATHA AIYAR; History of the 
Nayaks of Madura^ Edited with introduction and 
Notes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar; Madras Univer¬ 
sity Historical Scries II, GUP., 1924, pp. xii-f-403. 

Well documented study from original sources of 
the history of Nayaks of Madura from the 15th century 
to the beginning of the i8th century. Rule of each 
Nayak dealt with in detail in a separate chapter with 
a concluding chapter on economic and social conside¬ 
ration of the entire period Appendices contain extracts 
*of some contemporary sources—S A. 

9. S P. SEN: The French in Indiai first establi¬ 
shment and struggle^ University of Calcutta, 1947, pp. 
xii 4-360 

Deals with the attempt of the French to establish 
themselves in Trincomalee in 1672 and their capture 
of San Thome; detailed account of War on the Coro-^ 
mandel Coast over possession of San Thome 1672-1674, 
Foundation of French settlement of Pondicherry.-S.A. 

10. HENRY DAVIDSON LOVE: Vestiges of Old 
Madrasf 1640 - 1800 . Indian Records Series» 3 Volumes, 
London, I9I3' Details and connected account of the 
foundation and growth of the English factory and city 
of Madras, narrated with copious extracts from original 
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dcx:uments. Many illustrations and maps, giving useful 
information of Madras in its various stages of develop¬ 
ment.-S. A. 

11. FERNAO DE QUEYROZ: The Temporal 
and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon, Translated by 
S. G. Perera, Colombo, i830» 5 Vols. 

Detailed description of Ceylon and account of 
Portuguese rule there, written by a Portuguese Jesuit 
Priest m the year l68o. Sections on the Tamil inhabi¬ 
tants, the relations of the Tamil Kingdom of Jaffnapat- 
nam with the Portuguese and its conquest by the 
latter. Valuable light on spread of Catholicism among 
the Tamils of Ccylon.-S. A. 

12. V. KANAKASABHAI: The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago; Second Edition, Madras, 1956, 
pp. MXII-}- 264. 

Political economic and social history of the Tamil 
Kingdom of the first century A. D , written in 1904 
and therefore views somewhat outdated.-S.A. 


II 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

1. CASAL, J. M., Fouilles de Virampatnam 
Arikamedu, Rapport de I'lnde et de I Occident aux 
environs dc Tti'c chretienne, en collaboration avec 
Genevieve Casal, Publication dc la Commission des 
Fouilles archeologiques, Fouilles de ITnde, Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1949, 4 pp. 71, pi. 24. 

French ; Excavations at Arikamedu, near Pondi- 
chery revealing Roman Remains 

2. FAUCHEX, L., Une vieille cite indienne pr^s 
de Pondichbry: Virampatnam, Pondich6ry, Impremerie 
de la Mission, 1946, 8^ pp. 19, 
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(French: An old Indian city in the neighbourhood 
of Pondichery, Observations on the site later called 
‘♦Arikamedu.’*)-J. F, 

3. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL, G., Archkologie du 
Slid VInde, Annales du Mus6e Guimet» Biblibth^que 
d’Etudes, tomes 26 - 27 i Paris, Geuthner, 1914, 8" I. 
Architecture, pp. 192, pi. 74. fig. 71, n. Iconographie, 
pp. 152, pi. 44, fig. 40. 

(French: Archaeology of Southern India, i. Archi¬ 
tecture, II. Iconography) Archaeology of Tamilnad. 
Volume 2, translated into English by A. C. Martin, 
Iconography of Southern India, Paris, Geuthner, I 937 f 
8^ pp. 139. Pl- 78 , fig. 40-J.F. 

4. PATTABIRAMIN, P^ Z.; Trouvailles de 
Nedoungadou, Tandavas de Siva, Preface par K. A. 
Nilakanta, Pondichery, Imprimerie de Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, 1950, 8^ pp. XXII + SS, pl. 46. 

(French: Findings at Nedungadu. Siva’s Tandavas) 

- 24 me edition, Pondichery, 1956, 8° pp. 
XXII + 88, pl. 46. -J.F. 

5. PATTABIRAMIN, Les fouilles d^Arika- 
medou {Podouk 4 ) Presentation par C.F. Baron, Preface 
by K. A.Nilakanta Sastri, Pondichery, Imprimerie de 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1946, 8*^ pp. XVI-f 60, pl. 31, 
tabl. 2. 

(French: The excavations at Arikamedu (Podouke) 
Excavations from 1941 to 1945. J. F. 

6. PATTABIRAMIN, P. Z., Temple de Mada- 
gadipattou (985-1014 A. D.), Pondichery, Imprimerie de 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1951, 8° pp. XX + 139, P^- 26, 
fig. 12. 

(French; Temple at • Madagadipattou, 985-1014 
A. D.)-J. F. 

H 
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7. PATTABIRAMIN, P.Z., Quatre vieux temples 
des Environs de Pondich^ryi Extrait* de la Revue 
Historique de Plnde francaise VII, Pondich^ry, Impri- 
merie de Sri Aurobindo Ashram; 1948 8° pp. 60,. pi. 42 * 

(French: Four old temples in the neighbourhood of 
Pondichery).“J. F. 


Ill 

ART AND SCULPTURE 

1. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, A. K., The 
Dance of Shiva, Asia Publishing House, pp. 196, 
Bombay. 1956. Illustrated. 

The Nataraja iconography explained from Tamil 
texts in an essay of the same title—X.S.T. 

2. ARAVAMUTHAN, T. G., Portrait Sculpture 
in South India, The India Society, pp. XVI+ioo; 3 
Victoria Street, London, S. \Y. I, 193L Plates and 
Illustrations, 33. 

A pioneer catalogue study of the Pallava, Choi a 
and Vijayanagar periods; includes Tamil literary 
evidence.—X.S.T. 

3 PERCY BROWN: Indian Architecture, 2 Vols. 
with drawings, photographs, maps Taraporavala, 
Bombay, 1942. 

Vol. I: Buddhist and Hindu, pp. XIV4-262, 

163 plates. 

Vol. II : The Islamic Peilod, pp. XIV.-I-146, 

100 plates. 

For a long time a definitive work, deals adequa¬ 
tely also with all periods of South India X.S.T. 
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4. LOUIS FREDERIC; Indian Temples and 
Sculptures, Thames and Hudsoni pp. 464, London» 
1959* Maps, Plans and Drawings 24, Reproductions: 24. 
TranslatedN^rom the French by Eva M. Hoeykaas and 
A. H, Christie, Frenciv edition* 1959. Arts et Metiers 
Graphiques, Paris. 

Short general introductions on religious architec¬ 
ture with brief notes explaining the plates; provides 
“essential documentation for the art historian** and 
utilises Tamil literature and history to explain the art 
developments in the South and their importance in 
the art history of India - X.S.T. 

5. HEINRICH ZIMMER: The Art of Indian Asia, 
Its mythology and transformations, Two volumes, New 
York, Pantheon Books, 1955. Vol. i, Text, pp, Xlll-h 
465; Vol, II, Plates, pp. XVIII+ 614. 

Magnificent volumes giving both in text and 
plates due prominence to Pre-Aryan and South Indian 
elements in architecture, sculpture, bronze-casting and 
ideals of beauty. Interprets the basis of Indian 
mythology and its influence in art in S. E. Asia. Sepa¬ 
rates the Dravidian artistic traditions from the Aryan, 
and establishes the delicacy and refinement of Pallava 
art and its chamber mu sic-like qualities-X S. T. 

TAMIL EDUCATION BOARD 
aebfifia 

At an assembly of prominent members of the 
Tamil Community, representative of most of the Tamil 
Cultural associations, convened by the Tamil poet and 
teacher, Mr. Soopaya Moodaliar, the Tamil Education 
Board was constituted under the chairmanship of the 
Honourable Vele Govindan, M.B.E., M.L.C,, on Sun- 
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day the 4th February I962, at Port Louis, Mauritius, 
with a view to taking advantage of the advice and 
help of the Tamizhaha Pulavar Kuzhu of Trichy for 
the dissemination and fostering of Tamil Literature 
and Culture in the country. 

A message of good wishes from Dr. M. Varadha- 
rajan addressed to the Tamils of Mauritius was read 
amidst great applause. 

It was hoped that other Tamil organisations from 
Madras will extend their help to the Tamil Education 
Board of Mauritius in the great task that is confront¬ 
ing them for the propagation of Tamil. 

The Tamizhaha Pulavar Kuzhu has already pro¬ 
mised to donate Tamil books and to send two lecturers 
to the Tamil Education Board whose address is: Tamil 
Education Board, C/o Young Men’s Hindu Association, 
36, Remy Cellier Street, Port Louis. Mauritius. 

—From our Mauritius correspondent 



A Description of the Tamils of^Ceylon 

JAMES SELKIRK 

The Rev. James Selkirk wrote his book “Recollec¬ 
tions of Ceylon” after nearly thirteen years residence in 
the island. The following extracts are taken from pp. 
66-69 of his book. (J. Hatchard and Son, i 87 Picca¬ 
dilly, London, 1844.) 

CASTES 

“The TAMULIANS inhabit all the eastern coast, 
from Battakalo northward to Jaffna, and from Jaffna 
southward along the western coast to Putlam. The 
general opinion respecting them is, that they at first 
came over into the island from the opposite coast of 
India. They are a more enterprising, active, and 
industrious people than the Singhalese, and are posses¬ 
sed of equal selfishness. They are divided into four 
principal tribes. 

“The first is called Pirama. The people of this 
tribe, besides being alone permitted to officiate as pri¬ 
ests, are chiefly engaged in agriculture orNCommerce. 
They are religiously divided into three following 
sects. 


1. The worshippers of fire. 

2. The worshippers of Siva. 

3. The worshippers of Vishnu. 

“Those of the second tribe are called Katriyas,and 
constitute the royal race of warriors. This tribe, how¬ 
ever, though recognised in their classification, exists 
not in Ceylon. 
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“Those of the third tribe are called Vaisyas, and 
constitute the nobility. They are divided into (l) Mer¬ 
chants, commonly called Chetties, the most honourable 
and industrious, and enterprising race of men on the 
island. ( 2 ) Husbandmen. ( 3 ) Herdsmen. 

“Those of the fourth tribe are called Sutras, and 
on them devolve all the lower offices of life. They 
are likewise bound to serve the three preceding classes 
of Vaisyas during the public ceremonies, and are in¬ 
capable of raising themselves to any superior rank. 
They are divided into two classes, the one including 
all kinds of domestic servants, and the other all kinds 
of town or public servants. The domestic servants are 
eighteen in number. 


1. Barbers 

2. Heralds, who announce 
weddings and deaths. 

3. Blacksmiths 

4 . Goldsmiths 

5. Brass founders 

6. Carpenters 

7. Masons 

8 . Game keepers 

9. Tailors 


10. Oil-makers 

11. Betel sellers 

12 . Lime burners 

13. V/atchmen 

1 4 . Flower sellers 

15. Burners of dead 
bodies 

16. Potters 

17. Chank blowers 

18. Washermen 


“The town or public servants are forty-five in 
number;— 


1. Woollen drapers 14. Sifters 

2-9. Fishers and boatmen 15. Scabbard-makers 


10. Huntsmen 

11. Painters 

12. Basket-makers 
I 3 « Wood men 


16. Doctors 

17. Stage-players 

18. Rope-dancers 

19. Snake-dancers 
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20. Lyrists 

21. Grooms 

22. 23. Elephant^keepers 
24-26. Employed in making 

toddy and sugar 

27. Arrack-makers 

28. Dyers 

29,30. Pond-diggers 
31. Salt-makers 
32-36. Weavers 

37. Slaves to the higher 
orders 


38, Makers of dry mea¬ 
sures 

39, Mat-makers 

40, Palankeen-bearers 

41, Soothsayers 

42 , 43. Shoe and sandal- 

makers 

44. Tomtom-beaters, 
pariors 

45, Ploughmen of the 
lower orders. 


DRESS AND CUSTOMS 

“The Tamulians in general are a stouter and more 
active race of men than the Singhalese. They are less 
cringing in their manner, more independent and adven¬ 
turous, and more faithful servants and subjects of 
government. Many of the Chetties are employed by 
merchants and others in various parts of the island 
as Konnikkopolies, that is, collectors of their bills, at 
a certain percentage; and in this way a great deal of 
money from time to time passes through their hands, 
and they are very seldom found dishonest. The native 
merchants are almost all of this class. They deal 
largely in cloths, rice, &c. The dress of the men is a 
long piece of white muslin or calico tied round their 
bodies neatly and gracefully, and reaching down to 
, the ankles, and a jacket somewhat like the one worn 
by the Singhalese. They wear turbans, and have large 
bunches of earrings, in each ear four or five rings, the 
smallest about two inches and the largest about three 
inches in diameter. These sometimes reach as low as 
their shoulders, and make the aperture in the ear very 
large. They generally have a long muslin scarf thrown 
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over one shoulder, and reaching to the ground behind 
and before. The poorer classes have fewer earrings, 
and those of smaller dimensions and a great many have 
none at all. They also go without any covering on the 
upper part of their bodies. Their hair, too, is carelessly 
fastened up; sometimes the cundy is made on the top 
of the head, or on one side above the, ear; and several 
have their heads shaven, except a lock at thecrow'n. 

“The dress of the women consists of a single piece 
of white cloth wound round the waist, and brought up 
across the breasts and over the shoulder, and tucked 
into the cDmboy. Their heads are without any cover¬ 
ing; their hair is turned up and_fastened.in- a cundy. 
It is quite astonishing to see the quantities of jewels 
worn by some of the women. Besides a necklace, often 
very valuable, they have rings in the top as well as in 
the lower part of their ears, gold ornaments in one of 
their nostrils, bracelets, and rings on their ankles, 
fingers, and toes (for they are shoeless). Like the 
children of the Singhalese, those of the Tamulians go 
naked till they are five or six years of age, having 
nothing more than a silver chain, sometimes with a 
small bell hanging to it in front, or a small piece of 
cord tied round their loins.” 



News and Notes 

LECTURES 

Mr. William Willetts, M.A., (Lond.) B.A., (Oxon.), 
B.Sc., (Bristol), delivered two public lectures on 
‘ THE CORAMANDAL COAST' under the auspices 
of the Academy of Tamil Culture on the 4 th and 22nd 
of December 1961 , at the University Buildings, Madras, 

Rao Sahib N. Murugesa Mudaliar, B.A., Retired 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Madras, delivered 
a public lecture on ‘ TODA GOD-NAMES ^ on the 31st 
January 1962, at 5-30 p.m., at the University Buildings. 

RECEPTION TO STAFF AND STUDENT 
delegates from MALAYA 

A reception was accorded on the 21st of February 
1962, in the New Woodlands, Madras, to the staff and 
students of the University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
who were touring India under the auspices of the 
Tamil Language Society of the University of Malaya. 

The following members represented the delega¬ 
tion : 

Amar Singh, Balabaskharan, Chakravarthy, Eddy 
Wee, Indra Pillai (Miss.), Killingley D. H, (Lecturer), 
Lai Kumar, Mohammed Kamaruddin (Leader), Moha- 
med Yahya Bin Yan, Navamani, S. (Miss.), Nor Aziah 
(Miss), Raghavan, E. Nair (Co-Leader), Raghbir Kaur 
(Miss), Rajendra (Co-Leader), Ravindranathan, K., 
Dr, Jha (Lecturer), Richard Job, Uma Devi Murugesu, 
E.Sa, Viswanathan (Lecturer), 

After tea, a meeting was held under the president¬ 
ship of Prof. M. Varadharajanar. The President 
15 
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explained to the members the aims and objectives of 
the Academy and expressed his hope that such delega¬ 
tions would help in establishing friendship between 
countries. The President wished them success in their 
tour programme in India. 

Dr, K, K. Pillay, Professor of History, University 
of Madras, gave a talk on the Historical and Cultural 
contacts between Malaya arid India. 

Mr. Mohamed Kamaruddin, Leader of the party, 
introduced the members of the delegation earlier and 
expressed his thanks on behalf of the delegation to the 
Academy of Tamil Culture for the reception accorded 
to them. 

Later there were very many questions and answers 
exchanged freely among the members present. 

The Secretary proposed a vote of thanks. 


STUDY OF TAMIL IN NORTH INDIA 


Sir, 

As a Bengali, I was very much amazed to see the 
catholic spirit of the Tamilians in honouring the great 
Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore, during the past 
two months. I attended at different places of the city 
the plays of Tagore staged in Tamil, Bengali and 
Sanskrit all ably handled by Tamilians and I was 
overwhelmed beyond w’ords to observe their true 
devotion and enthusiasm. 

As a resident of this part of our sub-continent for 
the past decade or so, I can assert with confidence that 
Tamil Nad stands foremost in exhibiting the best 
form of the emotional integration of our nation^ 
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Gandhiji, Nethaji, Ramakrishna Paramahamaa, 
Swami Vivekananda, Tagore and others of North 
India are household words in this State. "What else 
is needed to create happy national cohesion? 

1 therefore feel that it is only in the North there 
is much to be done in this direction. For that purpose 
I wish to make the following suggestionst Three 
languages, viz., English, Hindi and Tamil should be 
declared as the official languages of the Indian Union. 
The tri-lingual formula is already in force in almost 
all the States and it will be only proper if the same is 
extended to the Centre also. 

Because Hindi is spoken by a vast majority Of 
people in the North, it alone cannot be the oflScial 
language of the Union. In the USSR, since no other 
language has developed, Russian is the only official 
language* But in Switzerland there are three official 
languages, because all of them are developed. The 
people call themselves “Swiss** proudly and ate 
honoured everywhere in the world. That small nation 
should be the best model for us to emulate as far as the 
language problem is concerned. 

Moreover, Hindi is a language of comparatively 
recent origin* possessing a weak grammar, whereas 
Tamil is the most ancient of all the spoken languages 
of India. Tamil possesses a higly developed .literature 
and a finely systematised grammar. Classical Tamil 
works like “Pura Nanuru”, “Kural*’, etc., are fit to be 
studied widely as national works. 

I understand that Tamil is bMng studied with 
interest in foreign countries like Russia and America. 
But it is a pity that the people of North India are still 
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ignorant of this great language of our country, even 
after 14 years of independence. 


Madras. 


B. K. Sen. 

—Extract from a Letter to ‘The Hindu’, 

20—12—1961. 


THE LATE PROF. (MRS) AUDILAKSHMI 

ANJANEYULU 

/ 

The death occured in Leningrad of Mrs. Audi- 
lakshmi Anajaneyulu, Professor of Tamil and Telugu 
at the Leningrad State University, recently (July 30th) 
at the age of 33. She was the wife of Mr. D. Anja- 
neyulu, Editor in charge of ‘VAN!’, All India Radio, 
Madras. 

After taking the M.A. Degree in Telugu language 
and literature from Presidency College, she was 
awarded the Government of India scholarship in the 
Humanities for research work in the Madras Univer¬ 
sity. She was engaged for some years in a compara¬ 
tive study of Tamil and Telugu literatures under the 
guidance of the late Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai. For her 
thesis on *'Saivism in Telugu'" she was awarded the 
M. Litt. Degree in 1957, by the University of Madras. 

Early in 1958 she was chosen by the Government 
of India for tlie assignment in the Oriental Faculty of 
the Leningrad University. She was an accomplished 
linguist who knew Russian, Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Bengali, besides her native Telugu and Tamil, She 
w as the author of a volume of verses entitled ‘Pancha- 
mrutham’ celebrating the lives of some heroines of 
Indian history. She was a contributor to “Tamil 
Culture”. 
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PLEA FOR BETTER TAMIL RESEARCH 

Madras, March 12. Speaking at a meeting held 
under the auspices of the Tamil Writers* Association 
in Triplicane this evening, the Rev. Xavier S. Thani- 
nayagam. Professor of Indian Studies, University of 
Malaya, said the Malayan University was at present 
engaged in compiling a bibliography of books on Tamil 
language, culture, literature etc., in languages other 
than Tamil. According to him, there were nearly 
2,000 books of such a nature. The speaker brought 
out the various similarities between the Tamilians and 
people in some of the South-East Asian countries like 
Cambodia, Viet Nam and Thailand in their social 
habits, language, ways of life, etc. He said there was 
scope for research in this direction and it was neces¬ 
sary for one going in for research to have a knowledge 
of languages like Sanskrit and French. 

The speaker regretted that not much had been 
done in the field of research as far as Tamil was con¬ 
cerned, and said that more and more scholars and 
authors of our country should come forward to spread 
the Tamil culture and make known the greatness of 
Tamil literature. He stressed that Tamil writers 
should study the literature in other langua¬ 
ges. Only then, he added, there would be better 
scope for the Tamil language to develop. Making a 
reference to books in Tamil on general subjects. Rev. 
Thaninayagam said that while there were books suita¬ 
ble for children in the age groups 6-12, books on sub¬ 
jects suited for boys of high school going age were 
lacking. 

Mr. Anbu Ganapathi, President of the Association, 
presided over the meeting. Mr. P. Balasubramaniam, 
Secretary, proposed a vote of thanks. 

—■The ‘Hindu’, 14-3-62. 
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TAMIL STUDIES IN CHICAGO 

Madras frofeisor to InaugafOtO C&ttrs(t 

Annamalalnagar, Mar, 21: ]?rof, T. P, MeenaksM- 
sundaram Pillaii Head of the Departinent of Tamilt 
Annamalai University» is leaving for the tJ*S.A, today* 

He has been appointed visltifig professor at the 
University of Chicago, where he will inaugurate a 
course in Tamil studies. 

During his three months stay in the U*S.A. he will 
also visit other American universities and deliver a 
series of lectures on Tamil language and literature. 

—The ‘Mail’, 22-^-62 


CHICAGO varsity TAMIL DEPT. 

Meenakshisundarafh to Inaugurate 

Madras. March 22: Prof. T. P. Meenakshisunda- 
ram, Professor of Linguistics and Tamil at the Anna¬ 
malai University, who has been invited by the Chicago 
University to inaugurate their Department’s Tamil 
studies, left this afternoon for Delhi, en route to 
the U. St 

Prof. Meenakshisundaram will be the visiting Pro* 
fessor of Tamil literature and Language at the Chicago 
University between March 26 and June 9,1962, during 
which he will deliver a series of ten lectures on the 
history of Tamil literature and another ten lectures on 
the history of the Tamil language. 

—The ‘Hindu*, 23-5-62. 
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BHARATrS POEMS 
Russia Interested in Translation 

Madras, Mar. 2i: Madame Nina Popova, President 
of the Presidium of the Union of Soviet Society for cul¬ 
tural relations with foreign countries and member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, said yesterday that the 
friendship between India and the Soviet Union not only 
helped the people of these two countries but also 
helped the whole humanity in preserving and consolida¬ 
ting peace all over the world. 

Madame Nina, leader of the three-member delega¬ 
tion to Madras to participate in the lOth anniversary of 
the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society, was given a recep¬ 
tion. 

She stated that some of the poems of Subramania 
Bharati were translated recently into Russian langu¬ 
age for publication. Some of the Indologists were 
also carrying on research work on KufaU 

—The ‘Mail’, 21-3-1962 
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The Novelist of the 
City of Madras 

XAVIER S, THANI NAYAGAM 

The Tamil novel in the forties and fifties of this 
century was striving to come into its own and striving 
to shake off influendres of English or other European 
models. The movement for independence, and the 
independent thinking brought to bear on the social 
evils, not always justly or equitably attributed to 
foreign rule, and social reforms badly needed in the 
country, gave origin also to the independent Tamil 
novel, the novel seeking to portray the experience of 
life such as an independent novelist saw it in the 
Tamil country. But at this stage the plot and tenor 
of the novel were conditioned by two circumstances. 
The novel was often serialised in the new weeklies or 
monthlies which were being published from Madras, 
and were then developing a wide circulation. In a 
limited purchasing economy, it helped the book trade 
and the circulation of the periodical to publish a novel 
in serial form before finally issuing it as a book. The 
vrriter of the serialised novel had to work out his plot 
in such a manner that the end of one week’s published 
material would leave his readers in suspense and 
excitement and guessing the nature of the coming 
instalment. The desire to give unexpected thrills 
dominated the plot of the novel. The forties and 
fifties was also the period of development of the Tamil 
film, and the novelist kept in vi6w also the possibility 
of his story providing for a vivacious scenario. Hence 
novelists either consciously or unconsciously worked 
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out plots which would turn out to be good film material* 
language and dialogue which would sound suitable 
on the screen. 

Professor Varadharasan who combines a Chair of 
Tamil with creative writing is the novelist for the 
novel’s sake whose writing is not determined by seria¬ 
lised publication or ‘by the prospective scenario. 
Professor Varadharasan is wrapped in his own 
philosophy of life, in his own sympathy for sufiering 
and in his own reflective thinking. He does not appear 
to write primarily for money or for popularity; his 
books are the honest reflection of his vision and philo¬ 
sophy of life, and the result of his concept of the 
novel as a literary genre and a work of art. 

MADRAS SCENES 

Varadharasan is eminently the novelist of the city, 
and of one city, and that city is the city of Madras. 
He might bring in the Tamil quarter in Matunga, 
Bombay, the Rashbihari avenue in Calcutta, Karolbagh 
in Delhi, or Haridhwar by the Ganges, but even when 
he does so, these places are connected witli Madras. 
Even when his characters live in other parts of India, 
the novelist betrays his nostalgia for Madras. The 
Tamil village and the township also engage his atten¬ 
tion, but he is happier and more successful with 
Madras city. He describes the familiar landmarks of 
Madras ; his episodes are located on the beach, the 
Marina, Parry’s corner, Egmore, in the slum areas which 
he sees in all their misery. One who has walked a few 
of the streets of Madras, Mount Road not excepted, 
will realise what he means when he says. 

If you walk in Madras from Pachayappa’s buildings 
to Parry's corner you will have understood a great 
deal of life.. Between Pachayappa’s buildings and 
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Parry’s comer there is a whole wide world. Whenever 
1 have walked that distance I have come to realise 
whole new truths.**^ 

He utilises to the full the privacy possible in a large 
city where his characters from the village may move 
about without the interference and knowledge of 
goodwilled but gossipy and prying neighbours. 

**If anything should happen in the future, live in the 
city. They will not despise* you. They will permit any¬ 
thing at all.*'3 

His scenes are laid in quarters of the city where the 
pressure of population is greatest, where crowds surge 
towards the evening, and not in the leisurely mansions 
and park-like gardens of Adyar and Nungambakkum. 
Varadharasan loves the crowded areas of Madras, the 
busy crowds along Broadway and China Bazaar, the 
strolling crowds of Triplicane, San Thome and the 
Marina,—the competitive and querulous crowds of 
Egmoreand suburban railway stations, and the milling 
crowds such as Madras witnessed on the illuminated eve 
of Indian Independence. 

He enters into the spirit of the avocations in 
Madras, the evening stroll on the Marina, the music 
fecitals and solo dances and the literary, political and 
religious meetings in a city which has cultivated 
platform oratory as a fine art,‘and where listening to 
public speeches is more of a pastime than sports, 
picnics or week-ends. His minor characters, like the 
people in Madras, frequent literary and political 
gatherings and his important characters expound 
literary and economic themes to audiences avid like 
the Athenians for something new. 


1. Karittu^u. 2. Malar vili. 
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Varadhafasan’s novels have several elements of 
autobiographical interest, and his.knowledge of^Madras 
as in the novels is the ripe knowledge of a man in his 
forties, familiar with the city as a student, lecturer, 
professor and scholar, and familiar with all levels of 
society except perhaps the smart set and the wester¬ 
nised or sophisticated society of the Cosmopolitan and 
the Gymkhana Clubs, and the Connemara and Oceanic 
hotels. His knowledge of the middle class is most 
intimate and he reproduces very accurately their 
conversations with their banter and sense of humour* 
The Tamil novelists of the mid-century are aware of 
the changing pattern of life in a growing, developing, 
Madras with its post-war urbanisation and conurbation 
problems. They are also aware of the increase of 
hotels and rented rooms for a shifting population, and 
hence introduce them increasingly as locations for 
certain episodes in their novels. They are aware of the 
new modes of life which the newfound freedom for 
woman has brought about, her equality with men in 
offices, her independent life possible in h^^stels and 
rented lodgings, and her aversion to arranged marria¬ 
ges. Varadharasan utilises this changing pattern of 
the social role of woman, and declares she will be 
equal to man and enjoy a true freedom, and marry on 
equal terms once she can be economically independent. 
The teaching profession is the one which she may adopt 
with dignity and safety. 

SOCIAL REFORM 

The Tamil novelist of the mid-century is pre-emi¬ 
nently concerned with the fields of social reform* 
These reforms w^re to form the fruits of independence 
won during the post-war periods The gruelling 
poverty which he saw in the streets, the semi-starva^ 
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tlon which haunted a large section, of the population, 
the disproportion which existed between the long 
hours of hard labour and the pittance received in 
return, th.e easy and gracious life of the wealthy, their 
homes^ their automobiles, their servants and their morals, 
compared with the pavement life of the poor or their 
hen coop-huts, come in for subjects of argument and dis¬ 
cussion in the novels. Communist propaganda material, 
the Tamil translations of the novels of Victor Hugo 
and Tolstoy and contemporary movements for social 
legislation also opened the eyes of novelists to the misery 
they saw in the streets of the cities of Tamil Nad as well 
as in its villages, and they portrayed characters who could 
argue for and against the movements for a fairer distri¬ 
bution of wealth. Bharatiwas concerned with the suffer¬ 
ings of the Tamil labourer in Fiji, Burma, and Ceylon, 
but in the mid-century the Tamil novelist has 
become sensitive to the poverty and filth and hunger 
in his immediate neighbourhood. 

Varadharasan is equally heir to this burden of 
deliverance and the delineation of an Utopia which 
might w'ell come into being if the Tirukkural became 
the text-book of politicians and there were a fairer 
redistribution of wealth. But Varadharasan brings to 
bear, in addition, an agonising sympathy with those 
who suffer poverty or injustice and moral degradation. 
He proposes State housing schemes for the poor and 
co-operatives to market their produce. His characters 
debate the chasm which exists between the Indian 
“ they ” and “.us With considerable skill, perhaps 
influenced by a study of Bernard Shaw, Varadharasan 
brings into the argument characters who would like 
to accept cynically the evils of a world which cannot 
be reformed as well as idealist characters who crusade 
for a cause, and are prepared to suffer and give up their 
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lives for a cause. The discussion is always well 
balanced, offering argument and counter argument, 
often seeming to demolish the author's own views 
which he has built up with considerable care. 

Social reforms and a better distribution of wealth 
are hindered not only by a lack of social consciousness 
and of state legislation but also by an unscrupulous weal¬ 
thy class which enters politics and causes the abuse and 
miscarriage of justice. Varadharasan brings in elections 
ah^ electioneering campaigns and the attendant perqui- 
sities, bribes and mal-practices into ridicule. He portrays 
with trenchant irony the philistinism of the candidates, 
the hangers-on, the sycophants, the ghost writers of 
political speeches and the swift turncoating from party 
and even the misuse of religion for political ends. The 
police come in for some rough but justifiable handling 
comparable a little to their own handling of the helpless. 
The guardians of law when it comes to dealing with 
the poor and the uneducated, assume the role of Titans 
and rule by threats and illiterate bravado, an accurate 
verdict on the uneducated, awkward-marching, 
blustering, bribe-taking, brawny not brainy, 
evidence-concocting rank and file of the police of 
Madras. The difference of treatment meted out by 
the police to the rich is always noted and even the 
corruption to which the judiciary may subject, is 
not excluded from his censure. 

The official class lives by the fawning simper of 
thriving adulation of their superiors. Anavar in 
KayamaU taking his lime-fruits and betel and sacred 
ash to the Collector, and his garlands on birthdays to 
the people whose favours he required, his diary lined 
up with a list of birthdays, is the type of the corrupt 
Head Clerk in Office, who abuses his official powers 
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for his own ends. The corruption in Government 
departments, the jobbery, the wives who accept bribes’ 
for their husbands, and the respect and attention 
measured out in proportion to a person’s wealth and 
dress and general physical appearance, so much in 
evidence in Government offices, is invariably noted by 
Varadharasan^ 

DESCRIPTION AND CHARACTER 

The life in Madras with its populated streets, its 
‘C(»ffee clubs’, its v.ariegated and colourful population, 
its festivals and its pc-riodic floods are background of 
his novels. The buses and that noisy electric train 
tearing through the city from the Beach to Tambaram, 
the beat of the surf on the Marina, are sounds in which 
his ear delights. He indulges rarely in minute des¬ 
criptions of rooms, places, of houses, of furniture, of 
nature, or even of physical beauty. Even the Taj Mahal 
evokes but a parsimonious description. He seems most 
absorbed with human types, their problems and their 
discussions and the ideas he would like to propagate. 
Hence his characters are marked by keen intellectua- 
lism and dialectics. They are the creations of a very 
reflective and interrogative thinker and sometimes seem 
like the surfaces cf Egyptian sculpture. They 
would change to a three dimensional impression if they 
were charged with greater impression of flesh and 
blood and a greater emotional life. As they are, they 
seem to be sometimes differrent voices of human types 
introduced for tlie purpose of conveying the author’s 
mental processes on topical problems. 

The novelist of the city of Madras, one may say, 
is above all, a novelist with a purpose. He . portrays 
life, and portrays it witli a discernment and a'reflec¬ 
tion which make him one of the most lucid tliinkers 
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among the Tamil novelists of today. But his thinking 
is didactic and pedagogic. The novel is to him both 
a work of art as well as his main platform. The tea¬ 
cher in Varadharasan is even more evident than the 
novelist, since his characters and situations are didactic 
and pedagogic. Varadharasan is the objective research 
worker, thinker and scholar who has turned novelist, 
in contrast with writers of fiction in Tamil Nad who 
have turned research workers. 

DIDACTISM IN THE NOVEL 

In several situations and in passing obseivations, 
he tries to inculcate some little moral, some point of 
good manners, or even some recommended method of 
study which will shape the lives of his readers. Just 
as his characters are types of people to be met with in 
Tamil urban society, his situations are also ‘typical’ 
situations and these situations are w’orked in to teach a 
moral. His novels have generally two types to further 
the argument, one a hard-boiled pragmatist who pre¬ 
sents the case for the status quo, and is cynical about 
ever being able to changing society or human nature, 
anotlier type is the idealist who crusades for changing 
the evils rampant in society witli all the fervour of an 
impractical idealism. The novelist himself seems to 
be on the side of the idealist but modifies his extreme 
idealism with experience and common sense. 

Venkatesan, in Kayamai probably gives the nove¬ 
list’s prescription for the evolution of a belter world. 

** Does the world repudiate the bully and the bad 
man 7 No. It gives him influence and prestige! 
What does that show but that the world is not 
yet fully cultured ? Therefore in an uncultured 
world what should the cultured do? One way is 
. to take poison, to be allowed to be crucified, or 
to be shot by a pistol. Another way is to repu- 
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diate the world as fearful, and lia9teo to a forest 
to live as a blind hermit. There is a third way, 
and that is to desire with sincere enthusiasm the re~ 
form of the world and to sow the seeds of reform 
while performing unobtrusively onds own duties.** 

The topics which the characters discuss are social 
problems with which the novelist is familiar. He 
might discuss Science as opposed to Nature, or the 
psychology of the artist, or the value of playing dice, 
but the discussion invariably tends towards the practi¬ 
cal consideration of these questions in the Tamil Nad 
situation, particularly in the city of Madras. The dis¬ 
cussions range over wide fields such as Capitalism, 
Socialism, Marxism, Gandhism, educational methods 
and education in the mother tongue, the education of 
women, arranged marriages, bribery and corruption, 
omens and superstitions, housing in the city, the beggar 
problem, personal and social hygiene, unemployment, 
organised religion and the abuses in temple worship, the 
evolution of a happier society and the temporary triumph 
of evil. Even remarks about the temple priests pelting 
the image with flowers and reciting the mantras “with 
the speed of the mail train” are meant to bring about 
reform, and are not derisive. 

No serious thinker in the face of the colossal 
social problems of India with its high birth rate and 
the corresponding slowness with which reforms are 
effected, particularly when this slowness is due to in¬ 
efficiency, corruption, jobbery and party politics, can 
help being cynical as a social satirist. Some of Varadha- 
rasan's characters are highly cynical of the existing 
structure of society and the leadership available to 
change the structure to a better one. The cynicism 
leads to caricatures of the politician who should be 
responsible for social reform. 
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A candidate for Elections in Madras City, if he 
wishes to win popularity in order to defeat his rival, is 
advised to attend regularly so as to be seen by the 
constituency, worship at the temples, to pay for ser¬ 
vice and the installation or tube electric lights in 
temples, to quote extensively from Bakthi poetry, and 
pretend to be a patron of poetry, music and dance. 

•• With charity and piety there should be a third 
requisite for one who courts popularity, and that is 
the Fine Aris”. ** How shall I learn themr Charity is 
possible if 1 have money. Piety can be acted or put 
on. But the Arts?** " Not all those who wear (he 
sacred ash and frequent temples are devotees. Several 
go to the temple for a good name. Such too is art. 
What does it matter if you know not the rudiments of 
music? Purchase a ticket for the first row and just sit 
tight. What matters it if you know nothing about the 
dance? Go to a performance and watch her physique: 
ThaUs what.most people do!” 

And in another place the candidate is instructed 
by the two rascally associates as to what he should do 
when he appears in public. 

** Speak of great ideals in public and emphasise 
above all good conduct and morality. Say that alcohol 
is the root of all evils, and that bribery should 
disappear altogether from the land. Say that this land 
is a divine land, and here were born the great Mahatmas 
of all lime. Insist that we should tread the path of our 
ancestors. If you will memorise any two verses from 
the Tirukkural that should be enough. Insert here 
and therein the speech the names of Buddha, Swamt 
Ramalingam, Gandhi. Say that one should not be 
selfish, that one should not be attached to money, and 
that one should learn to love a life of service. This 
brief introduction, and then sit down. The speakers 
after you will commence to praise you and your speech. 
Anavar and I and a few others will start applauding 
every time the speakers refer to you and the audience 
will follow. That will be sufficient advertisement." 
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Anavar, {Kayamai) the villain of the piece, gives 
a public lecture under the chairmanship of the 
candidate for elections on the subject of “The Greatness 
of Good Conduct.” The inconsistencies between 
public pronouncements and private conduct are 
always contrasted like “those that praise basic 
education from the platform but send their children to 
convent schools and western methods.” Man kudisai 
contains a strong indictment of Indian divergence 
between precept and practice, and says that Westerners 
are much better in this regard, since they do not 
praise in public what they do not practise in private. 
The more progressive West is a repeated phrase in 
discussions. 

The problem of Evil and the success of evil-doors 
in the world is a recurrent theme. The argument goes 
back and forth and in the end is not solved since evil 
seems to preponderate and succeed. But the blame 
is not with evil but with those who tolerate it and give 
room for its success because of their indifference, their 
inactivity and their lack of . courage. Nallayan, the 
idealist youth, argues: 

** Let Goodness spread, and let Evil disappear, we 
sing and we proclaim. Wc see however. Goodness dis¬ 
appear and Evil spread, and wc arc the cause. Wc 
permit evil doers to band together and to gain in 
strength. We give place to those who act as if they 
were goodness itself. But to those who are really 
good, we give them no quarter.” 

To which the pragmatist Venkatesan replies 

“ Goodness is not going to increase or decrease more 
than what obtains today in the world. Since the beginning 
of time Good and Evil have appeared together in the 
same measure. ■ It is useless to be concerned about It. 
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Ood protects both Good and Evil. To speak the 
truth, it looks as if Good is the dutiful child of 
God and Evil the pet child of God !*' 

Again: *• You cannot change or reform the world, even if 
in each village you had living a Gandhi, a Buddha 
and aTiruva}luvar. It*s only if you abolish poverty 
that Gandhism, Tirukkural and the law of love 
can develop.'* 

THE NOVELIST AND THE RENAISSANCE 

Varadharasan the Novelist is as much a product 
and promoter of the mid-century Tamil movement in 
prose, as Bharati and the other poets were earlier the 
promoters of the Tamil Renaissance. His characters 
discuss and quote literature, especially, the Silappati- 
karam and the TirukkuraU as it is actually done in ordi¬ 
nary conversation among the student, teacher and office 
population in Tamil society, and his lovers re-live the 
love of the Cankam Age in a twentieth century 
atmosphere. The characters of the Epic of theAnklet 
are proto types of marital fidelity or devotion to Art 
and are in constant demand by the novelist to set 
an example for lofty behaviour or in justification or 
explanation of moral deviation. The poems of the 
Cangam classics and the devotional poems often come 
in as quotations, but above all, the Tirukkural is the 
one book by which Varadharasan and his characters, 
swear. Not only is it the ready reference and guide, 
but whole lives are fashioned or changed by its study 
and the observance of its maxims. Individual heroes 
and heroines carry a copy about with them and read 
it at - their office desks: North Indian residents 
in Madras learn it along with their Tamil and cite it 
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in Northern India; families make it a daily observance 
to read or study a chapter of ten verses; and the life 
of the Bengalee Nirmala, a Calcutta socialite in 
Karittundu changes from one of dissipation and 
frivolity to a highly serious minded devotion to service 
and rectitude because of the study of the maxims, of 
Tiruvalluvar commenced in her twenties or thirties. 
A professor of Psychology expounds it in Bombay in 
English for non-Tamil audiences, and the novelist finds 
all his idealism in this ancient and truly incomparable 
ethical and humanist codex. 

It is evident that the Tamil classical age 
furnishes a deep background in thought and expression 
for Varadharasan’s novels. Kayamai has been 
inspired by the ten verses of Tiruvalluvar on Villainy. 
There is no parallel word in English for kayamai. It 
includes meanness, villainy, wickedness, and a lago- 
like character. The problem of the artist’s tempera¬ 
ment seems to have an origin in the temperamental 
nature of Kovalan and Matavi in the Epic Sillapati- 
karantt and the language of the novelist’s lovers in the 
love poetry of the classics. Even casual statements in 
the novels recall familiar lines of classical poetry. 
For instance, he says of the effects of poverty “ What 
does not enter the abject huts of the poor ? Art, 
chastity, charity, murder, adultery, cruelty all these 
are to be found there.” 

COMPARE WITH MANIMEKALAI 

“ Poverty will destroy nobility corresponding to 
birth; it can kill greatness; it can make the learned' 
forsake the fruits of learning, it can destroy shamb 
and respect; it can lead to lechery.” While he looks, on 
the Ganges, the fact that the Cankam poets too have 
pcaised.it commends the river to his esteem. 
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REFORM AND PROGRESS 

Varadharasan seeks to reform, Tamil society very 
manifestly in his novels. Reform and Progress, may 
be claimed, to be the purpose of all his fiction. The 
hospitality and friendliness of the Tamil to non-Tamil 
(Indians or foreigners) and other favourable aspects of 
the Tamil character, he seeks to impress by state¬ 
ments of non-Tamil persons. The Tamil lack of a 
love of the mother tongue, he castigates too, through 
North Indians who have learnt Tamil during a 
temporary residence in Madras, and are able to quote 
the Tirukkurah while Tamil pilgrims to Banaras 
cannot: . 

‘♦In our homes** says the Hindi speaker, “even the 
old women can quote slokas. What Kumarlal said is true. 

The Tamils have no love of race or of their mother- 
tongue. That’s the reason they arc on the decline.** 

Through a great number of tactful suggestions 
and insinuations distributed all through his novels, 
Varadharasan endeavours to raise the material, moral 
and intellectual tone of Tamil society. Sometimes 
this is done by reflections'on life in other parts of 
India; he would like to teach personal and public 
cleanliness; the Ganges with dead bodies and rubbish 
hurled into the waters of purification gives him the 
occasion. 

Varadharasan’s didacticism invariably draws 
inspiration from a great many religious leaders and 
reformers of the world, and from their great books. 
With the mind of a syncretist and with no allegiance 
to any organized religion, Varadharasan, quotes the 
examples and sayings of Christ, of Buddha, of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Ramakrishna and Ramatirtha* 
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Several Western and Eastern writers obtain mention 
in the course of his fiction, some of them writers who 
have influenced him. A few novelists he mentions in 
the course of his novels are Dickens, Victor Hugo» 
Tolstoy, Tagore, H. G, Wells, Pearl S. Buck. 

As in many Eastern novelists of this mid-century, 
in Varadharasan too there is an ambivalence regard¬ 
ing absolute morality. The novelist does not seem to 
be sure of himself. There are, on the one hand, the 
ideals of pre-marital chastity, and the dedicated 
fidelity traditional to the Tamil wife, but on the other 
hand there is a certain freedom which the novelist 
would concede, to choose a partner by mutual consent. 
He hesitates between the absolute values postulated 
by tradition and religion, and the changing values of 
a changing society. The great problem of pre-marital 
and marital morality is an important theme in his 
novels as it is in actual- life; sometimes he seems 
severe in his condemnation, at other times his attitude 
is to let the sinless cast the first stone, but there is 
always hesitancy and honest doubt. He does seek 
incipient psychoanalytic explanations and justification, 
but the reader is yet left with the problem. 

A reviewer of Ahal vilakku has stated that in the 
book the borders of obscenity are exploited with an 
adolescent gloating, and that it exthibits “ the 
, suggestive viciousness of a school boy going wrong,” 
whatever the phrase means.* The greatest admirer of 
the reviewer who signed himself Ka Naa Subra- 
manyam is Ka Naa Subramanyam himself, and he 
seems to have failed in his objectivity, strangely 
enough at the exact moment when the Sahitya 
Acadamy at Delhi was considering the grant of an 
award to the very novel he was crticising. This reviewer 
• Sunday Standard (Madras), March 4th, 1962. 
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who seems to write with an omniscience which he 
deprecates in others, often destroys his own objectivity 
by a perverse belittling of literary efforts of all writers 
who are not Brahmins by birth excepting those who 
belong to the ‘Vaiyapuri Pillai * type.* 

Novelists tend to repeat themselves in ideas and 
words, and the novelist of Madras is no exception. His 
didacticism compels repetition. There is, however, a 
growing maturity in his repetition,and in his'change of 
scenes from the Tamil country to other parts of India, 
To trace the development of his thought and 
technique, one should be aware of the chronological 
6 rder in which the novels were written. But the 
publishers give no such information, and a critic must 
abandon that aspect of study until such data are 
available. 

STYLE AND IDEAS 

Varadharasan has economical but suggestive 
touches when portraying domestic scenes. His 
characterisation of women remained at the college 
level in his earlier novels, but has gained in psycho«a. 
nalytic insight in his later novels. His characters 
hark back to college days and continue old College 
friendships. In Malar vili, the portrait of the woman 
artist is one of bare statement; in Karittundu, the 
female character has more body and vigour, in 
Man kudisai, and Nencil oru muU the conflict and 
fluctuations of soul are much more mature. Yet 
KarittundUf perhaps, is the one which answers best 
the requirements of the novel, in plot, in story, in 
technique, in style, in pathos, and in the suspense it 

• See also his review in Thought^ July 9,1960 of ‘Anthology of Tamil 
Poetry* edited by thd late Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai and Published by the 
Sahitya Academy. 
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creates. The torso of a pavement artist, deprived 
of the use of his legs, striving to shuffle himself into 
the crowded electric train, and maintaining his 
equanimity and a philosophic temper in the face of 
rebuff and trial is unforgettable. 

Of Varadharasan’s mastery of Tamil prose, there 
can be no two opinions. What was a sonorous and 
effective instrument of newspaper , editorials and 
platform addresses in Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundara 
Mudaliyar, has become a quiet, reflective, unostenta¬ 
tious, and simple yet dignified medium in the 
hands of Varadharasan. It is clear, limpid and 
straight-forward except to those who would 
like to see a sanskritized vocabulary. His dialogues 
might sound artificial because of their gram¬ 
matical accuracy and the precise enunciation, but 
here again Varadharasan is the novelist with a 
mission, namely, to restore Tamil conversation to 
Tamil, and withdraw it from the hybrid, anglicised, 
sanskritised, manipravala jargon affected by sections 
and classes of Madras with their intromission of English 
phrases and whole sentences ridiculously sandwiched 
in Tamil and more ridiculously pronounced. The long 
final letter of temporary adieu in Karittundu is a 
model of modern Tamil style, born of the richest and 
humanist traditions of Tamil beauty, ever ancient 
and ever new. 

In the ideas and thought content of his novels, 
Varadharasan has carried further what Bharati 
initiated and Thiru. Vi. Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar 
amplified. The general and prophetic statements of 
the two concerning the Renaissance in the Tamil 
country are discussed in Varadharasan’s novels in 
detail and in concreteness according to the social 
conditions obtainmg in particular classes' and parti- 
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cular quarters and regions of the Tamil country. Ideas 
and discussion dominate Varadharasan's fiction. Ideas 
are so important that the personality of the characters 
which express them tends to disappear in the shadows 
of their ideas. One wonders if his characters are 
people with an emotional and aesthetic life, or philoso¬ 
phising men and women in whom flesh and blood are 
not so evident. His characters are remembered, not 
by their humanity, but by their thought content. 
No other living writer in Tamil has such a rich topical 
thought content; it seems anomabus that this thought 
content should be embodied in fiction. 

One proof of his intellectualism and hyper- 
didacticism, is that there is little laughter and 
brightness and sunshine in the novels of the novelist 
of Madras, but a great deal of the still sad music of 
humanity. His is a masterly and consummate style in 
Tamil, but one does not find in him bright pictures 
and colourful scenes. The Tamil equivalent of 
adjectives and adverbs to denote vivid colour and 
sound are extremely few in his novels. Faced with 
the great problem of intellectual, social and material 
poverty in Madras, perhaps the novelist is preoccupied, 
and can hardly be cheerful, very much like the 
Israelites who hung their harps on the willows along 
the banks of the rivers and canals of Babylon, and 
sat to weep over the loss of their former glory in 
Sion. 



Tamil Poetry 
2000 Years Ago 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

The work of translators and, indeed, of the 
majority of those who have interpreted to the world 
Old Indian culture and literature, was till recently 
devoted to those artists who employed, as their 
medium of communication, that unique unifying 
element in the development of Indian culture, Sanskrit, 
that boundlessly rich, plastic and all-expressive poetic 
vehicle. 

In South India, however, there grew up an inde¬ 
pendent and characteristic literary tradition, quite 
independent in its roots and beginnings of the Sanskrit 
tradition, which, along with other branches of artistic 
expression, notably music, the visual arts and dancing, 
points to the clearly marked specific character of the 
oldest South Indian culture, within the wider frame¬ 
work of all-Indian development and pan-Indian 
civilization, whose basic features have often been 
characterized as a hormony of contrasts and a 
synthesis creating unity out of diversity. 

Of the existence of this original literature, which 
today is counted among the highest achievements of 
verbal art to be produced in India, the world for long 
had not the smallest inkling. And yet the claim of 
the outstanding Bengal scholar, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
is not exaggerated when he says, ** Dravidian is the 
most important of the non-Aryan elements In the 
civilisation of India, and the ba^c culture of India 
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is certainly over 50% Dravidiani although expressed 
in the main through the Aryan language," 

When the Muslims broke up the South Indian 
feudal states and when later foreign colonial powers 
gradually took possession of South Indian territories, 
there followed the decline of all cultural life and 
stagnation in literary production. The period of alien 
domination, poverty and Economic and political 
oppression were the main factors, preventing the free 
growth and flowering of Tamil literature, the oldest 
and richest representative of the Dravidian literatures. 
In the late feudal era, Tamil literary development 
came to a standstill: the epos decayed, mystic poetry, 
once aflame with a passionate devotion to God and the 
longii^, if not to break up, at least to disregard and 
make light of the fetters of the caste system, withered 
away. Then, too, the ancient lyrical poems, whose 
language, content and implications were all difiicult to 
grasp in a time of cultural eclipse, fell into forget¬ 
fulness. So it came about that the unique memorials 
of the oldest Tamil literature remained till recently 
hidden from the sight not only of literary scholars, 
but also from the Tamil people themselves. 

In 1884 the young teacher of Tamil, as he was 
then, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, on the staff of Govern¬ 
ment College in Kumbakonam, began to read the 
Tamil medieval epos, Jivakachintamani. Fascinated by 
this highly ornamental and formally perfect work, he 
took up the search for other survivals of this classical 
literature; unheeding the difficulties of strenuous 
journeys and of acquiring the necessary financial 
means, .with remarkable diligence and perseverance be 
collected hundreds of the almost illegible manuscripts 
on palm leaves, separated the wheat from the chaff, 
tUI.Jtxe had .prepared, .for publication thousands of 
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verses, with his own commentary, and so brought to 
light, step by step, the oldest examples of South Indiaq 
literature. In 1894 the first edition was published of 
an Old Tamil anthology of lyrical poetry, Puranaa- 
nuuru and with it was revealed to the astounded world 
of specialists and Tamil cultural workers and literati an 
unsuspected treasure; this body of splendid, many- 
faceted and soaring lyrical poesy, and with it the 
existence of an ancient Tamil culture, a whole unknown 
era in the history of South India’s evolution. Dr. 
U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar has fortunately been joined 
by others in his work of discovery and steady progress 
is being made. 

European and American specialists in Indian 
studies, however, under the spell of the beauty and 
depth of thought of Sanskrit literature, had neither 
the time nor interest to study the ancient Tamil 
writings. For long they looked upon South India as 
tropical wilds, inhabited by barbarians, the uncultured 
tribes of the original inhabitants of the sub-continenti 
Sanskrit was considered then, on the basis of romantic 
views and developing racial theories, to be the ‘purest’,- 
‘ most original ’ and the oldest language of the Aryans 
who were destined to be the Herren-volk and 
kulturtrager, bringing to the autochthonous population 
of India the benefits of the higher Aryan 
civilization. It would seem, however, that the opposite 
was the case : the physically stronger, more energetic, 
and aggressive Aryan conquerors of India, nomads 
and semi-nomads of the Central Asian steppes and of 
Iranian highlands, found in India a rising and even 
well-developed urban civilization, far in advance of 
their own conceptions. Today an ever growing number 
of researchers incline to the view that the original 
Hravidian inhabitants reached India .from, the early 
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cultural cradle of the Mediterranean .seaboard 
and of Asia Minor*'some'time about 3 » 50 ® 
that it was the people speaking the dialects of the 
original Dravidian tongue who,' later known to the 
Aryans as Dasa, Dasyu and subsequently as Sudra% 
were the builders of an urban civilization and one of 
the co-builders of the great Harappan culture. 

It is still one of the mysteries of Indian history 
how these proto-Dravidiahs came to South India, where 
even in pre-feudal times they founded the great 
dynastic States of the Cholas, Cheras, Pandyas and 
Satiyaputras. It is possible that much light could be 
thrown on the problem by planned and co-ordinated 
work on the part of archaeologists, epigraphers and 
historians, carrying on their investigations on the basis 
of the material deriving from a study of the oldUst 
Tamil poetry. 

This poetry was later published in two large 
collections, entitled respectively. Eight ’ Anthologies 
(Ettuttokai) and Ten Idylls (Pattuppaattu)- The two 
collections comprise in all 2381 poems (according to the 
Maha Samajam edition of 1940), attributed to 473 pucts 
(besides anonymous pieces), the length of the poems 
varying from concise quatrains to idylls running to 
800 lines. From the eighth to the thirteenth century, 
these poems^—^undoubtedly representing only a fraction 
of the products of the Old Tamil poetical art—were 
collected in a number of anthologies, edited with 
commentaries and recorded on palm leaves, which in 
South India, took the place of parchment, paper or 
birch bark. 

The majority of authors are today already agreed 
as to the dating of this lyrical poetry. Certain data in 
the texts themselves—the philological evidence, the 
confirmatory evidence of archaeological research and 
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the allusions in Greek and .Latin authors—all these 
make it possible to determine the period within which 
this literature arose; the majority of historians agree 
with the so*called Gajabahu synchronism, that is the 
conception according to which the Ceylonese King 
Gajabahu I ( 171-193 A, D.) was a contemporary of the 
Chera monarch, Senguttuvan. This ruler is then 
mentioned by a number of authors of Old Tamil 
poetry where references are made to him as to a 
contemporary. It is thus possible with a considerable 
degree of certainty to date the oldest poems of this 
cycle to the first few centuries of our era. On the 
basis of detailed considerations, which we cannot go 
into . within the limits of this article, in which 
philological factors play a considerable role, allusions 
in contemporary Antique authors, ten references to 
Yavanas—Greeks and Romans—in Old Tamil poetry, 
archaeological finds in the old Roman garrison station 
of Virapatnam-Arikamedu, in South India, numerous 
finds of Roman coins, and so on, we may conclude 
that the majority of poet-creators of the oldest Tamil 
lyrics lived between lOO and 300 B. C. These poets are 
represented (if we deduct from the total the obviously 
younger poems which have made their way into final 
redaction of the older cycle) by 26,350 verses composed 
in the ahaval metre, the first and oldest metrical 
pattern in Tamil prosody ; ahaval has no analogy in 
Sanskrit poetry and the nearest comparison is with 
English blank verse. The style, diction and metrical 
perfection of this poetry suggest that it must have 
been preceded by a period of development of at least 
three to five centuries. 

And now a few words about the character of the 
period in which this poetry arose: It is certain that 
the majority of the poets lived at a time when 
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politically more consolidated forms had become 
established in the old tribal territories, at a time when 
complete ethnical, linguistic and cultural fusion had 
been achieved of the pre-Dravidian population of 
South India with the upper strata of Dravidian bearers 
of an urban culture, a mature peasantry and the 
beginnings of early feudalism, a people with a fully 
developed language and, most probably, also a script. 
The process had already considerably advanced of the 
division of property—the growth of private property 
and the rise of social classes—which led to the break-up 
of the primitive tribal organization. In the river 
valleys and in the fertile coastal plains production 
developed and barter on a considerable scale ; large 
towns of different types grew up, especially important 
being the residence towns of the ruling sovereign and 
the seaport towns (Madura, Kaviripattinam, Vanji, 
Korkai) where a hegemony arose of the merchant 
class, in close association with the ruling dynasty. 
The members of a few notable old families gathered 
the economic and political power into their hands, 
enlarged their territories by systematic annexation of 
peripheral territories, thereby giving rise to a feudal 
state with a residence and seaport town as its centre. 
Despite the fact that in the more remote wooded and 
mountainous regions tribal divisions still existed, the 
Tamils already at that time had achieved nationhood, 
and a certain local dialect in use at the junction of 
trading and cultural routes, supplemented by other 
dialectal elements, rose to the position of the only 
literary Tamil language, cultivated in ‘academies' 
(Sangams), especially in Madura. Small royal 
-residences arose, an indispensable feature of the 
court, entourage being the poet-bards or paanat, who 
wandered from court to court accompanied by 
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musicians and dancers, in search of a patron, who 
would pay for his song in gold, spirits, food, clothing 
or confer on him his life-long favour. Not seldom 
the bards achieved high positions as counsellors of more 
or less powerful rulers, and cases are known of life¬ 
long friendships between a bard and his (or her) royal 
patron. A comparison at once springs to mind with 
West European court poesy, with which it has a 
number of motifs in common (dialogues between the 
hero and his beloved, the parting of lovers and the 
motif of the lying gossips (lausengiers) in Provence 
and of the village scandalmongers among the Tamils). 

The works of these wandering minstrels and court 
bards, however, preserved in reminiscences and poetical 
images and allusions are sui-vivals from a much earlier 
time. In the folk consciousness there was still alive 
the memory of the kinship organizatijn of society 
which survived intact—for the development in South 
India was extremely unequal -in the time of the rise of 
the feudal lyric in the more inaccessible wooded and 
mountainous parts of the country : there tiibcs of 
possibly pre Dravidian origin were still at the stage of 
hunting and collecting, worshipped their tribal gods, 
seeking to propitiate them with bloody sacrifices and 
wild dancing orgies, whereas in the valleys and plains 
and on the seaboard the system of a hereditary 
monarchy had evolved, where reigning representatives 
built themselves brick or timber palaces and trade w'as 
carried on with the Roman Empire, muslin ‘ fine as 
smoke * was produced, where not only a complete 
fusion was effected between the Dravidian elements 
and the pre-Dravidian neolithic (Austric ?) population, 
(characterized by village.culture and primitive farming), 
but whither a new element, the Aryan element, was 
pushing its way down from North India, with its 
4 
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Speculative analysis, gloomy reflections, tiring classifi¬ 
cation of entities and disintegrating pessimistic 
ponderings and metaphysics. 

The content—the traditional and only content— 
of the oldest Tamil poetry are the two spheres of 
human activity, which the ancient Tamils designated 
aham and puram ; aham signifies in this context domes¬ 
tic, private, love life; and here, actually, a tender 
intimate love lyric, predominantly descriptive and only 
rarely reflective; puram, on the other hand, signified 
public and political life and the life of the warrior, 
and is represented by war lyrics and panegyrics. Quite 
naturally, love and fighting, the two most striking 
expressions of living reality, provide the content of 
the oldest poesy, which has two basic characteristics 
realism and secularity. 

Besides the basic division into these two genres, 
aham and puram, there existed a third classification of 
love poems according to the setting which the poem 
describes and the sub-division into the group of themes 
of which it treats. At first glance, it is obvious that 
this classification, later hardening into fixed conven¬ 
tions and usages, had its origin in real life ; not a few 
poems, indeed, point to the folk song as having played 
an important role in their genesis. According to 
whether the plot of the poem in which three persons 
usually figure (the hero-lover, his sweetheart and the 
sweetheart’s girl friend, or the hero, his charioteer 
comrade-in-arms squire, and his sweetheart, or as a 
third combination, the sweetheart’s mother or nurse» 
the sweetheart and the hero) was set in the hills, in > 
the woods or in the river-valleys, in the inland stepped 
or by the sea, the poems formed groups or tinaU and it 
is possible that this division reflects the historical 
migration of the pre-Dravidian and proto-Tamil 
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population from the -hiUs and jungles, to. the ., fertile 
plains and to the seaboardt or*, in ,,other words,, the 
development from the neolithic hunter, .through the 
intermediate stage of the keeper, of flocks to the 
settled tiller of the soil and, fisherman. Each of the 
five tinais has its own fixed .customsin the life of 
herdsmen and their marri^^e customs, .that of the 
matched by the wildness of their passion ; the poetry 
of the steppes tells of cruel clans of robbers' and the 
abduction of fair maidens ; the poesy of the woods 
describes the life of herdsmen and their marriage 
Customs, that of the peasant-cultivators of the land of 
the more advanced forms of social life in the fertile 
valleys, of monogamous families and the motif of 
conjugal faithlessness, and, finall3r, the poesy of the 
seaboard, which has as its characteristic motif the long 
separation of husband and wife, which was natural 
aniong a community where the men were absent .for 
longer periods on fishing or trading expeditions. 

Within this conventional framework, the poet had 
a certain freedom in the choice of theme and of the 
means for its expression. Whereas panegyrics and 
other,poems of the puram type describe preparations 
for.combat, the battlefield and the return from the 
wars, or sing the praises of the sovereign for. his 
generosity, gratitude and bravery, the love poem of 
the fl/iam type has a wider range of themes, ■ derived 
from endless variations on the single theme of love. 
In both genres, however, the poems radiate a happy 
^affirmation pf life on earth, a natural acceptance of 
reality unclouded by corroding scepticism, an attitude 
w.Hiph is summed up in this.poem from ^Buranaa- 
nmru (191) collection i 

‘Lend me your, ear, oh my man. 

•. to,the, reason’s plea ? 
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Virtuous and noble is my wife ; 

Wise are my children ; 

Dutiful are my loyal stewards; 

Just is the sway of my ruler 
who does no wrong. 

And the hamlet where I dwell, 
abounds in heroic men. 
who are no passion’s slaves. 

Therefore my hair has not grown grey, 

though far sunk I be in the vale of years.” 

—Translated by R. S. Desikan 

If we look at this body of poetry as a whole, it is 
at once clear to us that it is art poetry which, with 
certain reservations, w’e may call court poetry and 
may justifiably be compared in certain of its features 
with the lyrical poetry of the Piovcncal troubadours. 
In other features, again, it is remini^cent of classical 
Chinese poetry : it is equally the product of a long 
development and a high level of culture, where 
apparent spontaneity is the outcome of a perfect 
mastery of the subject and of the form. S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai aptly characterizes this aspect of Old Tamil 
lyrical poetry : Conciseness of expression, pregnancy 
of meaning, purity of diction and unity of thought are 
the main characteristics of these poems...There is art, 
severe and simple ; but of artificiality there is very 
little trace. 

For us, however, this poetry is of interest most of 
all thanks to the two trmts already stressed above : its 
realism and its secularism. The love scenes and their 
natural setting are described with an exceptional 
feeling for reality, for plasticity and for colour 
nuances, with a meticulous eye for detail, emotional 
intensity and a realism which is so untypical of India 
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that it is at once obvious that the creators of these 
poems were of another nation and another world than 
the authors of the classical epics and lyrics of Sanskrit.' 
This Tamil lyric poetry is pre-eminently of this world, 
neither knows nor recognises religious inspiration, 
makes no allusion to supernatural intervention, deals 
with man alone and with his life on earth; only 
exceptionally does it reflect religious conceptions (and 
then, only the rites and ceremonies of more or less 
primitive cults) and very rarely is it of a reflective or 
speculative character, but where it does appear it is of 
a very different quality from what we find in Sanskrit 
literature. For the most part, this poetry describes, 
colourfully, splendidly, with enthusiasm and clan, 
occasionally with that strikingly forceful exaggeration7 
humour and emotion, which is peculiar to South Indian 
expression in all domains of art. The cjlourfulness of 
the description, the poet’s emotional engagement, the 
elemental realism and, above all, the intimate and 
vital kinship with nature, the interweaving of pictures 
and comparisms from the life of animals and plants 
with pictures from human life -these are the qualities 
which endear this poetry to us despite the distance of 
space and time. 

In respect of form, this poetry is remarkably 
mature, though the ahaval metre d<»es not admit of 
artificiality and a toying with form; this rhythmic 
prose is associated with numerous alliterations and 
assonances, and in the finest poems of such outstanding 
poets as Kabilar or Paranar the verses actually rumble 
and roar where they describe the storming elements* 
and trip and chatter and bubble where they sing of a 
mountain stream. But the poet’s individuality seldom 
comes into the foreground. The majority of poems, 
though naturally varying in quality, are anonymous in 
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content and style and ‘ altogether homogeneous. 
Themes, poetic conventions, vocabulary, the phase of 
linguistic development (the latter least of all) together 
form a unified block of creative' output,, of a single 
period of social, cultural and literary development, 
which could not exceed some 150 to 200 years. 

The discovery of this body of roughly two thous¬ 
and three hundred verses raised the Tamil language 
at one stroke from an insignificant neo-Indian language 
to the standing of one of the great classical languages 
of the world. Whoever has made a more intimate 
acquaintance with this ancient poesy will readily 
subscribe to the assessment of the French Indologist, 
Pierre Meile, when he states that this poetry is 
comparable with the choicest gems of old Greek 
lyrical poetry, and' that this ‘ cycle of Sangam poetry 
represents one of the summits of literary creation in 
India and in the whole world’. And not only that; 
the Old Tamil lyric is a living fount of inspiration ' for 
modern Tamil poetry not excluding that of a poet of' 
the stature of S. Bharati; several present-day poets, 
foremost among whom is the highly talented Bharati- 
dasan, draw directly upon it and consciously link 
up with it in their work. Thus this poetry of two 
milleniums ago is still alive and we cannot but hope 
that it will. find enthusiastic, skilled and devoted 
interpreters, who will convey something of its beauty 
and riches to readers in all the main world languages. 

—From NEW. ORIENT, bi-monthly; 5,196Q, page-3.,.. 



V^aniayagam Pillai 

FRANCIS MAI^IS 

The Madras 'Writers’ Association met on July 21, 
1959 at the Srinivasa Sastry Hall, Madras, tO' celebrate 
the seventieth anniversary of the death of Vedanayagam 
Pillai and the centenary of the publication of his 
Needhi mol Dr, A Krishnaswamy, M. P., who 
presided, paid a glowing tribute to the contribution of 
tlie poet in the field of Tamil literature and service. 
Prof. M. Rathnaswamy, unveiling a portrait of the poet, 
called him the ‘Father of modern Tamil prose.* 
Mr. K. V. Jegannathan of *KalaimagaV characterized the 
poet's literary works as a ‘human document throbbing 
with life.’ Prof. P. Sambamoorthy pointed out the 
significant contribution that Vedanayagam Pillai had 
made to Carnatic music. At long last, the Tamil world 
seemed to have awakened to the inestimable and life¬ 
long service of love rendered to her by one of her great 
sons. 

Vedanayagam Pillai was born in 1826 to 
Savarimuthu Pillai and Arokiamariammal of Vellala 
community—descendants of the Kongu Rayars who had 
served under the Kongu Princes—in Kulathur, a place 
known even in Sangam Literature, some ten miles from 
Tiruchirapalli. His forefathers originally prpfessing 
Saivism had become converts to Christianity two 
geiierations earlier. Till ten years of age Vedanayagam 
went to the local village school, and then a desire for 
the know'ledge of English (at that time a passport to 
life) made him leave for Tiruchirapalli and place 
himself there under one Thyaga Pillai, a court translator 
and a friend of his. father. Here he laid the founia- 
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tion of his solid knowledge of English and Tamil, and 
his practical gift was already in evidence. After Lome 
ten years as a pupil under Thyaga Pillai, Vedanayagam 
now 22 years old, entered service in 1848 as a record- 
keeper in the Tiruchirapalli District Court and became 
two years later the court translator. It was his duty to 
send English translations of the court proceedings to 
the Suddar Court. As vome translations of the local 
court pn ceedings did not reach the Suddar Court, 
through no fault of Vedanayagam Pillai, lie was 
dismissed from his work by the District Court judge 
Mr. Greenway. Vedanayagam Pillai appealed against 
tha*^ decision. Somet me later the m^s ing record.- were 
found in a trunk of Mr. Davidson, the previous judge, 
and the Suddar Couit ordered the reinstatement of 
Vedanayagam Pi.lai. 

About 1856 the pO‘l of District Munsiff m 
Tranquebar became vacant, and Vedanayagam Pillai 
wa'. one of the three successful applicant., for it. He 
was appeinted to the ( fficc n 1857. and after a shoit 
peiiod in Tranquebar he was transferred to Sirkali and 
later to Mayurani. He remained in Mayuram till he 
retired with a pension in 1872 owing to a misunder¬ 
standing with one Mr. Nelson, the District Court judge 
there. 

After his retirement Vedanayagam Pillai cerved 
for some years as the Municipal Chairman in Mayuram. 
If his retirement from Government service was a loss 
to the public, it was a gahi to Tamil literature. His 
Needhi nool had already appeared in 1859, and his 
advice to.women ‘Quswrii)^ u>fr2so ’ and the two essays 
on the same theme in I869 while he was still in service 
as a judge. But most of his poetical works and his two 
ventures in fiction belong to this period of retirement. 
The year i 873 saw the publication of four short poems, 
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iDr&U, 4^0su0sfr CS^suLAir^r 

GluiPtu j 5 fruj£l ^thuisir His ^iroi dFtiHu 

very popular to this day, was published in 
l878. Some ten years later, in I889, appeared two 
collections of Catholic songs (S^suCSjbtr^^v uurSn) and 
Gaifi <f(r^^8svr<scrr. That year saw also the 
demise of Vedanayagam Pillai. 

Tamil prose, which began with the early 
commentators, found its feet only in the nineteenth 
century. Christian missionaries had used it earlier, and 
writers like De Nobili and Beschi had given a great 
impetus to the formation of a Tamil prose literature. 
Perhaps the first literary work in Tamil prose is 
Beschi’s ^Paramartha Guru\ a satire on ignorant 
priesthood. With the appearance of Panchathanthra 
Kathai in the middle of the nineteenth century modern 
Tamil prose may be said to have definitely begun. But 
till the beginning of the twentieth century production in 
Tamil literary prose was intermittent. Vedanayagam 
Pillai’s two works of fiction, Prathapa Mudaliar and 
Suguna Sundary, and his essays on women’s education, 
form a considerable proportion of this meagr^ output. 

Prathapa Mudaliar has the distinction of being 
the first work in Tamil of a new genre. Both 
Prathapa Mudaliar (1876) and Suguna Sundary (1877) 
when judged by modern standards of fiction, read more 
like prose epics than novels. Innumerable sub-plots, 
speeches and coincidences, but loosely connected with 
the main story, may detract from their value as novels, 
in comparison with close-knit modem fiction. And 
the characters have been delineated more with an eye 
to an ideal to be presented than from actual life. ‘I 
have represented the principal personages as perfectly 
virtuous,’ writes the author in his introduction to 
Prathapa Mudaliar, 
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But for all their idealism the characters are not 
devoid of life, and the background remains, with all 
its improbabilities, essentially the Tamil land of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Besides, 
Vedanayagam Filial wrote these works of fiction with 
a purpose in view to point out the defects and short¬ 
comings of our social and political life, and seized all 
occasions to preach his reforms. Indeed, through all 
his writings in prose or verse runs the zeal of the social 
missionary. And above all, the language, rich and 
flowing like a broad stream, possesses the essential 
qualities of a literary style and remains to this day a 
model of literary prose. 

In Prathapa Mudaliar and Sugunasundary the 
heroines seize every occasion to speak on the social 
evils of the day. There are quite a few sermonettes 
on topics ranging from the principles of personal hygiene 
to personal and social virtues. His advice to pleaders 
is a regular treatise on the administration of justice. 
He condemns in the strongest terms bribery and 
Corruption. In telling and memorable verse he exposes, 
often with much humour, the corrupt practices 
prevalent in the profession. His plea for the use of 
Tamil at the levels will find echoes in the heart of 
every lover of Tamil. 

qirCuar^iBfi &jir ^— 
soressTi^u qinluar^uuir ojir^ 

^sssTuuj ^emu.m<Sliutriu euir^ — min^T^th 

LfiQ^diesTifiriL&d airirQearg^jih Sliuir^. 

« 

This on accepting bribes : 

<fU)U6tr t£i(T$asui3ssr (Sid^oiq^ iLirarih 

jSSssTiBirtf. erarjfffidr (2iDd)tB^tu ^luirearih? 

0C^w^eu LDirssrib, 
er(^iseoir (SuiA.uir fitrarih! 
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Perhaps his best efforts in prose and verse in the 
sphere of social reform were devoted to the promotion 
of the education of women. He devoted a whole book 
to advocate with every possible argument, the education 
of girls and touched upon the subject frequently in his 
songs and two novels. In very telling stanzas he makes 
his point: 

luirfieueir .• 

67 ^ iDjlShuir^eusir ^tramQeu/reir 

fitredmajs 
strfiaj iSSso^^ sir<9ri($ isiLtf.. 

He ends his ‘ Advice to women ’ with two songs 
in which women plead with men the cause of their 
education: 

eQfieafiuSl^ eoiruqQ^ L.mQ<fiueais uirQ^th — 
eSfiiDsheo QeuirueDU iuitldl. euirQ^ib ? 

60 >uj(oiu eSQ^ibLjeffi' iSQ^ih —issbefl 
ti-enarinreSil L.irfb(S^ Qmuui^^ 

V 

asr8soA(^ uiirBsos(S (yi8so^(^ar eriiisSttr 
^8soi SQ^ti)Li(SuirA QfiujfiSr—utrm 

<9irSsoA(Qih iLesruifi eSSaia^ih (SmeSesr 
(SeuSsod^ih eribJsSttr iLinufiSA: 

^&0(Saf6U eSmii/i/'Sar euirBfifiirM j^u^Q^bitT ‘ - 

^uuQusssr Qxireheff 0a)<*@L/ QuQ^ihiSfiQfiir? 

$pfto<s Slirifi/st'S (Q^ruaerrutril. uesrQa=irfi(Sfiirf 

n-indQtsaresr <tir^th ^8so(Suiib joBsOu^dfir? 

A word may be added on Vedanayagam Pillai’s 
contribution to Carnatic music. Prof. Arunchala 
Gounder deals with the question at some length in his 
life of the poet (pp. 102-I11). Vadanayagam Pillai 
was not, it is true, a great creative musician like 
Thyagaraja Aiyar or Muthusamy JDikshitar* His main 
credit is that he helped to popularize the use of Tamil 
in musical compositions. Carnatic music had witnessed 
great creative activity in the euly decades of the 
century, but the Tamil language had little or no place 
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in it. 'Vedanayagam Pilliu made good this short- 
^coming. In his compositions, words and mlisic fuse 
into one, as he was both a poet and a imisician* add 
his words as well as his music are inspired, or rathet 
they form part of the same inspiration and complete 
each other. The great popularity of his song even 



As a poet Vedanayagam Pillai may not reach the 
same stature as Subramanya Barathi. It was not 
given to him to voice the hopes and longings of a new 
age, for that age was not yet born. But he was a 
forerunner of the modern Tamil renaissance, and a 
new accent is already heard in his poetry unmistakably 
though but occasionally. There is an easy flow in his 
verses though he may not be so prolific as his contem¬ 
porary and friend, Mahavidwan Minakshi Sundaram 
Pillai, He keeps in the main to the traditions of the 
past. The Needhi nooh his highest poetical achieve¬ 
ment, maintains the traditional metres, language and 
imagery. But he handles them with great ease and 
mastery, and makes them in his social poems a vehicle 
of new ideas. 

To understand the importance of Vedanayagam 
Pillai we must take ourselves back to the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. The picture of the Tamil 
country of those years has been marvellously portrayed 
for us in the writings of Dr. Sv/aminatha Aiyar, in his 
autobiography, biographies and essays. It was a period 
of sowing, not of harvesting, and what the writers of 
that day sowed in tears we reap today in joy. They 
moved in a twilight atmosphere—Dr. Swaminatha 
Aiyar >escuing the treasu^res of the past. Pandit 
Savariraya Pillai laying the foundation for a critical 
approach to literature. Prof. Sundaram Pillai and 
Pandit Suryanarayana Sastry making new ventures in 
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the field of dramatic and lyric poetry. But more than 
any one else* Vedanayagam Pillai tried to break 
throu^ the crust of slavish tradition that lay thick 
upon literary. efforts, and to regain, for the people 
creative vision. The difficulties in his way were 
almost insurmountable. The new forces in the country 
were still amorphous and did not have as yet much 
point and drive. For that we had to wait for nearly a 
century more. 

But as a creative artist Vedanayagam Pillai saw 
far ahead into the future and prepared for it by his 
patient, devoted, self-less spade work. And that 
future did not betray him. The flowering of Tamil 
literature in the second quarter of the present century 
is the fulfilment of that promise. Barathi’s national 
lyrics and Thiru-Vi-Ka’s prose-poems, Kalki*s masterly 
story-telling, and Puthumaippiththan’s short-story 
technique are but the fulfilment, and we have every 
reason to be proud of them. But while rejoicing in the 
fulfilment, we may not forget those who bore the heat 
and burden of the day, the handful of stout-hearted 
labourers who toiled in the face of indifference, oj)posi- 
tion and hardship. To them belongs the credit and 
glory of working for the new harvest, and to 
Vedanayagam Pillai falls, perhaps the largest share. 

Among the nineteenth century prose writers 
Vedanayagam Pillai easily takes the front rank. His 
language remains, within certain limits, at once clear, 
idiomatic and musical. It has not perhaps the verve 
of some modern writers, but in his time the forces 
in operation now were not awake, or, at any rate were 
not in full Operation, He .was one of the pioneers in 
this field, and kept to the main aim of prose — a clear 
communication of one’s ideas. He did employ a 
learned style, and his deep knowledge of Tamil 
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classics enabled him to maintain a high level. His is 
a clear, direct and forcible style. Perhaps, too, his 
style may be found fault with as intermingled with 
Sanskrit words. But as Mr. A. V. Subramanya 
Aiyar points out in his ‘ Modern Tamil Literature * 
(p. I2i), his use of Sanskrit .words is appropriate* 
beautiful and moderate. Prof. K. Arunachala Gounder 
discusses the whole question in the introduction (p. iv) 
to his life * Vedanayagam Pillai' He xoncludes his 
discussion with the words : “A progressive community 
requires a language which expresses all the changes 
and growths in its ideas. And our writer fulfilled 
just this need.” 

Mr. A. V. Subramanya Aiyar remarks in his 
^Modern Tamil Literature' that, though Vedanayagam 
Pillai has written some poetry, his lasting fame in 
Tamil literature will be only that of a prose-writer. 
This is too categorical a statement to be admitted. 
Vedanayagam Pillai's moral verses and dqvotional 
songs are as popular as his works of fiction, and may 
lay claim to a lasting reputation as much as his prose 
works. 

Vedanayagam Pillai’s poetical works are conside¬ 
rable and fall easily into three distinct groups—moral, 
social and devotional. His first poetic effort was 
Needhi nooU a work of some 400 stanzas, published in 
1859 while its author was still at Sirkali. The next 
year when he had been transferred to Mayuram, it 
appeared in a second edition enlarged by an additional 
200 stanzas. A decade later was published Penmathi- 
malai in 170 distichs, and the four songs on a good 
wife and women's education. The year 1873 saw the 
publication of four short works - all devotional poetry 
and on Christian themes— Thiruvarul malaU Thiru- 
yarulanthathU Thevamatha anthathi and Peria. nayaki 
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amman AnthathU His Sarva samaya Samarasa 
Kirthanaigal was published in i875 and still remains 
his most popular work. Its counterpart Sathyavedha 
Kirthanaigal came out in 1889, the year of his death. 

In his NeedhinooU Vedanayagam Pillai deals with 
the moral principles that should guide a man through¬ 
out his life. As all human morality is based on 
man’s responsibility to a Creator, the poet devotes the 
first two chapters to proving God’s existence and 
enlarging upon his attributes. Some very beautiful 
stanzas are to be found in this section. To prove 
God’s existence and explain His infinite qualities many 
and varied proofs and similes are pressed into service— 
much of them traditional, some original. 

SuQQeutr esftdsrjff tuirQiDir ^^^Quirjb uiresi&i 

jjl,L.CB^evir ^irQesr iuirQ<Sii>irT luirifieer 

i£L.($(Ssjrr esffeirj^d Sfitb 6&SSmq(SwirF <yirir<f triaiserr 
(SjrtlCJCoCUTfiir isar<sos)LDr5 OdsrrebCeo/r? 

And this on God's omnipresence: 

fiantrOtueoir (tfierresr,^ fiesresfiguth error, jyiwr uitssotl- 

SsmirQujeoir (yiardr.QiHiu tuirsB QtsiQ^i^ih it-eiresrtuthqih 
s-OitrOiueoir (tpemar.^treiT (SmeS iLf,.inpGtuir^m Osi-aQ-* t-irpirdr 
L/an/r^L/ pesrSstsrp pirQesr Qu/r^o/Ssu/rar 9061 ; esr^Qp? 

The poet deals with every phase of human life— 
rulers and subjects, teachers and students, parents and 
children, husband and wife, virtues and vices—and 
his verses here are singularly graceful and rich in 
wisdom. The following stanzas on the right attitude 
of a king towards his subjects recall to us some well- 
known poems in Purananuru (Puram. 186 and 55) 

loars^uSI rSssrp^th pssr^uS Qiresresr 
ui@y>Qeuir($ piriij^.iun- Qirsnui, 

' *^esrasr^jh piuj’isQfitrth' eTesriiSg^jfiis 
{§}(3e9ifi giflSstr t.<^uuir^, 
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^^«srQoiti ^Nucnir 8s(S(tp^ fitrQ^Ar 
jDuSarjfiL-tr^, ^u3arj5i-irar, srQi(3Ui 
isarssrs Qriiics^ a-arQararu u*r 
itfrQuirg)iih ^iuiii(^6uar (Ssir(S«a’. 

mmosTeugsr eueSQ^ii/ (SstreQ^ soar0 
6Uirerf}^jb (S^Sasriuir 
iBesrQasr^ aj(tfiejir m^ssroisir p)esri(S 
isirQL.eoinh (Suirireifr: m^eoS^ 
maTg^uS Qtredsotr u>6vdrua>i-i «sy«r(5Q)j 
warOtneoir Loeugjaap iSL.ib: 

^dsrar^eer gamiug} aj{r<feiflu ueuSssr 
Q^^fSQ^ QparQirtr ? 

He describes in beautiful language the reasons for 
the love and obedience that a child owes to its parents, 
and the intimacy that should exist between a husband 
and his wife: 

Sl^esrQaiirff Quir0e}rfiis (Sfiiresur^ areq Qfisrrarfi 

g/dresr(Saj (S&jem($ Qwesresr a-oncrfifiesra- QuiflQiuirF; (S^sii 
fi^Sssriuir Q^uSaur^ 9fnrt fiireos^uSesr evir^etsieufi 
jycorftsr^/s 6sy<siuird^9 Qifiux/ih ^(^tueasihuifr ^sir(S/Bir jffUiiDir ! 

^^U($a^6isafl^ eresTuSKSuiru): jy6>/^<*S7fi<sd5 lUiresrasjBuQussri 
^esTUtLen Q^0^iutrgim giarq^QeMdsr: 

ffr«srL/c.cb(Seu OpesfigiiweriLi ®mg^u3Qinrm QfDesr&i0A<S^^; 
iSasTuevff^iru) erafTSssreSiLC^u i3if]&iQ^^6uir ^eair^SlQaj! 

And this in praise of charity; 

^eeafluSeoirffa <sasafliufru): evirujiifi sfipSieoir^a SfpdSirtht ^eisru 
i36aaf)uSg)ff^s Q<sAs aBuuirw; (Su^eoirra fBmesr fi/rihs^eir 
^osafiGSeoirrSi (SessrffQeu^ eoiriatrw; ^uiSeoirfs Q^truiSed 

^uuirth; 

fi6aBfleSd)Uir<i Soj/ejs Qar^eoirih ;S0U)uc»ei) g0j^(S6u jj^€vsr(Si-irf 

Vedanayagam Pillai was an ardent social reformer. 
Living in the second half of the nineteenth century, he 
saw the need of social reform in all its phases, if the 
Tamil community was to be raised. Like Barathi, 
of a later date, he shed tears on the social short¬ 
comings of his people, their ignorance and superstition, 
disunion and cowardice. 
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All his writings in prose and verse had this one 
purpose in view—the social uplift of his people. As a 
foundation for their sccial character, he inculcates 
upon them moral virtues. In his introduction to 
Prathapa Mtidaliar he writes: “I have inculcated 
piety towards God, and pointed out religious and social 
duties of life. I have endeavoured to exhibit the 
inherent beauty of virtue and to expose the deformity 
of vice in such a way as to create the love of the one 
and a detestation of the other.” 



Manimekalai 

S. J. GUNASEGARAM 

Manimekalai is the heroine of the Buddhist Classic 
in Tamil entitled ‘ ManimekalaV - the only epic of the 
type in the A\hole range of Buddhist literature. It is 
the composlion of a Tamil Buddhist merchant known 
as Sattanar. The consensus of opinion among Tamil 
scholars is that the work belongs to the second century, 
the period following the Sangam classics. 

The author was a friend of Ilanko (the young 
Prince), a younger brother of Senguttuvan, the king 
associated with the dedication of the temple to Pattini, 
or Kannakai (Kannaki)—the chaste. Ilanko was the 
illustrious author of Silappathikaram (The Epic of the 
Anklet), and these two Tamil classics have often been 
referred to as ‘Twin Epics’. 

C. R. Reddy in his foreword to •Dravidian Indiat* 
by T. R. Sesha Iyengar, calls Manimekalai a ‘supreme 
pearl of Dravidian poesy’. ^ ‘The investigation and 
enquiry into Tamil literary tradition’ says Krishna- 
swami Iyengar, ‘leads to the conclusion that it is a work 
of classic excellence in Tamil literature and may be 
regarded as a Sangam work in that sense.’-* 

The same scholar refers to it as a ‘Tamil Treatise 
on Buddhist Logic’. Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai refers 
to it as ‘this great classic’.* M D, Raghavan {*Times 
of Ceylon\ 1-5-58), writing on the contribution of 

1 . 'Dravidian India,' by Sesha Iyengar, Liizac & Co., London. 

2. •Manimekalai in its Historical Setting,’ by Knshnaswami lyangar, 
Preface,' p. VII. 

3. 'History of Tamil Language and Literature', by S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, 
p. 155. 
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Tamils to the religious system of the Island (Ceylon) 
says, “It will always remain a sense of pride to us that 
the greatest if not the only classical epic of Theravada 
Buddhism exists in the Tamil language. The poetry of 
Manimekalai (2nd century A. D) remains one of the 
finest jewels of Tamil poetry.’* 

In contrast Sinhalese writers (^f recent times, 
either because their knowledge of Tamil literature is 
scanty or because they have failed to note the opinions 
of scholars who rank it high among the Tamil classics, 
refer to it merely as a ‘poem’. Dr. Malalasekera 
alludes to the conflict between the Naga kings found iri 
the ‘Tamil p<iem Manimekalai’, mentioned in the 
Mahavamsa (6th century).^ 

While the Mahavamsa places the scene of the 
battle at Nagadipa,^ the earlier chronicle, 'The 
Dipavamsa* (4th C.), says, that the battle was fought in 
Tambapanni,^ ie., the North of Ceylon. The Mani¬ 
mekalai gives the name of the scene as Manipallavam, 
identified by Rajanayagam Mudaliar as North Ceylon.* 

Dr. Paranavitane refers to Manimekalai as *a 
Tamil poem, a work attributed to the second century of 
the Christian era’, and adds that the goddess Mani¬ 
mekalai after whom the heroine of the work is named 
seems to have been a patron saint of the sea faring 
people of the Tamil land who professed the Buddhist 
faith. The same writer refers to a non-canonical 
Pali work which “contains a very old legend of South 
Indian origin. The work states that one of the six 
stupas had been built by Tamil merchants.”''* 

1. * Vamsattha Pakkasini', Commentaiy on the Mahavamsa, by Dr. G.P, 
Malalasekera, Vol. 1. Int. p. LXXYL 

2. Mahavamsa, Ch, 1, V, 47. 

3. Dipavamsa, Ch. ii, V. 3. 

4. * Ancient Jaffna't p. 26. 

5. C. L. R., Vol, 1. No. J, Jan; 1931. 
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Dr. Paranavitane quotes Rajavolio (which he calls 
*a Sinhalese historical work of the (I 7 th C.) where we 
are told that she would be mother of Duttugemunu 
(‘Vihara-Devi* now ‘Vihara Maha-Devi’)f who had been 
offered by her father as a sacrifice to appease the sea- 
godSf was brought by the goddess Manimekalai across 
the sea to Magama, where she found her future 
husband. What Dr. Paranavitane describes as *a 
Sinhalese historical work’, Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai says, 
*is not of any historical value and cannot be relied 
upon*.* Dr. Mend is in his early history of Ceylon has 
expressed a similar opinion.* 

Two facts however, emerge from these references. 
The tradition accepted in Ceylon that the goddess 
Manimekalai was the pati’on saint of early Tamil 
merchants, points to a very early period in the history 
of Ceylon during which Tamil Buddhist influence had 
reached the Island. 

The Dipavatttso (4th C.) and the Mahavcinisa (6th C.), 
the Pali Buddhist Chronicles of Ceylon, refer to the 
conflict between two Naga Princes of North Ceylon for 
the ownership of the Island. The quarrel is said to 
have been settled by Buddha himself. The two 
references, though there are differences in detail, are 
found in the Manimekalai. It is unlikely that the 
Tamil author of Manimekalai cciuld have had access to 
the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon comp< sed and preserved 
in some remote Vihara in the Island. Unless and 
until an earlier common source for the story could be 
cited, the Manimekalai should be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of the Mahavamsa and the Dipa- 
vamsa. 

1. Vaiyapuri Pillai, ibid, n. p. 144. 

2. *The Early Higtory of Ceylon'. Dy. G. C. Mendis, 1954 Edition, 
p. 2S, 
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The consensus of opinion among students of 
Tamil literature has been that classic Manimekalai 
belongs to the 2nd century A, D., though not a Sangam 
work. Prof, Vaiyapuri Pillai, a fellow worker with 
K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, (a distinguished historian and 
South Indian Sankritist who has striven to establish the 
priority and supremacy of Sanskrit literary influences 
in the South), has challenged the date attributed to 
Manimekalai and post dates it. He adduces a number 
of arguments to show that the Manimekalai and the 
connected classic Silappathikaram are assignable to the 
8 th century, but accepts that the former was an earlier 
composition.”^ 

As already indicated below, Prof. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai rejects the tradition recorded in the Sinhalese 
Chronicle Rajavalia, Although unreliable and com¬ 
paratively recent, the Rajavali records a persistent 
tradition in Ceylon regarding the introduction of 
Pattini (Kannaki) worship to Ceylon by Gajabahu I, in 
the 2nd century A. D. There is clear mention in the 
Silappathikaram that Gajabahu was present at the 
dedication of the temple to Pattini by Cheran 
Senguttuvan.'-* That Cheran Senguttuvan was an 
eminent king of the Sangam age is well known. 

Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai holds that the most impor¬ 
tant statement from a historical standpoint that Gaja¬ 
bahu of Ceylon was present at Senguttuvan’s court 
stands singularly uncorroborated. He admits however 
that Manimekalai corroborates the statement in the 
Silappathikaram that it was at Senguttuvan’s capital, 
the consecration of Kannaki’s temple took place ; but 
doubts that Gajabahu was present at the ceremony 
because the Manimekalai does not mention Gajabahu, 

1. Vaiyapuri Pillai, ibid. pp. 139 • 1S5 

2. Culuvamsa I, lot. p, V. 
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Neither Manimekdlai nor Silappathikaram is a 
historical work. The poet chooses fincidents that are 
relevent to his thesis. That the author of the 
Manimekalai has failed to corroborate its ‘twin epic’ 
about the presence of Gajabahu I of Ceylon at Sengut- 
tuvan’s Court does not prove Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s 
case, although such corroboration would have been 
helpful. But it has been pointed out that both the 
works agree that the consecration was at the capital 
of Cher an Sennruttuvan who is known to have ruled 
in the 2nd century A. D. 

Again that Paranar, one of the illustrious poets of 
the Tamil Sanoam age, has failed to mention in his 
poem on Scngatluvan anything about the installation 
of Kannaki as deity or about Ilankobeing Senguttuvan’s 
brother or alx)ut Gajabahu—should not be taken as a 
serious argument to support the Professor’s case. Not 
all the works of Paranar and of the Sangam age have 
come down to us. It depends, moreover, what religious 
views Paranar held for him to consider the dedication 
of the temple of Kannagi as an important event. 
Ilanko (which merely means the young Prince) himself 
might have been too young to have merited notice by 
Paranar. It is admitted that both Manimekalai and 
Ilanko‘s works are post Sangam classics. 

The Professor’s most unconvincing of all argu¬ 
ments from silence is his emphasis on the fact that the 
Mahavamsa has failed to state anything about 
Gajabahu’s attendance at the consecration ceremony, 
at the Chola capital or of the introduction of 
Pattini (Kannagi) worship to Ceylon. 

Of the Mahavamsa it has been pointed out that 
“not what is said but what is unsaid is its besetting 
difficulty.” One does not expect a monkish chroniclar 
bent on ‘the edification of the pious* Buddhists to refer 
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to an illustriou's king of Anuradhapura introducing a 
Hindu Cult. It is well known that Gajabahu I, if not a 
Hindu, was without doubt a king with Hindu 
leanings. This probably accounts for the scant atten¬ 
tion paid to the reign of this king in the pious Buddhist 
romance. 

The fact appears to be that Prof. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai finds support in the statement made by the Prof. 
Jacobi, is to the effeci the logic of Manimekalai is more 
or less a copy of Nyayapravesa of Dignaga attributed 
to the 4th centuy A. D. 

Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai in a note to his appendix in 
the History of Tamil language and literature, p. 189, 
says: 

“ It js well known that the author of the Mani- 
mekalai is indebted for this section to Dignaga’s 

Nyayapravesa . Professor Jacobi renders it very 

probable that Dignaga perhaps even Dharmakirti, was 
known to this classic in Tamil.” 

Prof-Vayapuri Pillai seems to have ignored the 
fact that long ago Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyangar, a 
recognised authority on the Manimekalai, had convin¬ 
cingly rebutted Prof. Jacobi’s assumption that the 
Buddhist logic of Manimekalai is derived from that of 
Dignaga’s Nyayapravesa. He has stated in clear terms 
that, ‘We have good reason for regarding Manimekalai 
as a work anterior to Dignaga’.^ 

Discussing the “clear cut, succint statement, found 
in the Manimekalai of the main Buddhist theory of the 
^ The four truths^ *The twelve Nidanas\ and the means 
of getting to the correct knowledge, which ultimately 
would put an end to ‘Being’. Dr. S. Krishnasamy 

1. Krishnasamy lyangar, ibid, Int. p. XXVllI. ~ 
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lyangar says, “ There is nothing that may be regarded 
as referring to any form of Mahay ana Buddhism, 
particularly the Sunyavada as formulated by Nagar- 
juna. One way of interpreting this silence would be 
that Nagarjuna’s teaching as such of the Sunyavada 
had not yet travelled to the Tamil country tp be 
mentioned in connection with the orthodox teaching of 
Buddhism or to be condemned as orthodox.” ^ 

Again lyangar points out that in Chapter XXX of 
Manimekalai ‘the soul referred seems clearly tp be to 
the individual soul and not to the universal soul*. He 
adds, ‘These points support the view' to that which we 
were led in our study of tlie previous book, and thus 
make the work clear one of a date anterior to 
Dignaga and not posterior.’’^ 

Dr. S. Krishnasamy lyangar clinches his argument 
by reference to the Chola rule at Kanchi. “ Kanchi 
is referred to as under the rule of the Cholas yet, and 
the person actually mentioned as holding rule at the 
time was the younger brother of the Chola ruler for 
the time being. Against this Viceroyalty an invasion 
was undertaken by the united armies of the Cheras 
and the Pandyas which left the Chera capital Vanji 
impelled by earth hunger and nothing else, and attacked 
the Viceroyalty. The united armies were defeated by 
the princely viceroy of the Cholas who presented to the 
elder brother, the monarch, as spoils of war, the 
umbrellas that he captured on the field of battle. This 
specific historical incident which is described with all 
the precision of a historical statement in the work 
must decide the question along with the other his¬ 
torical matter, to which we have already adverted. No 
princely viceroy of the Chola was possible in Kanchi 
after A, D. 300, from which period we have a 


1, 2. Ibid. Int. pp. XXVni - XXIX. 
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continuous succession of Pallava rulers holding sway in 
the region. Once the Pallavas had established their 
position in Kanchi, their neighbours in the west and 
the north had become others than the Cheras. From 
comparatively early times, certainly during the 5 th 
century, the immediate neighbours to the west were the 
Gangas, and little farther to the west by north were the 
Kadarabas, over both of whom the Pallavas claimed 
suzerainty readily recognized by the other parties. 
This position is not reflected in the Manimekalai or 
Silappathikaram^ Whereas that which we find actually 
and definitely staled is very much more a reflection 
of what is derivable from purely Sangam literature so 
called. This general position together with the specific 
datum of tlie contemporaneity of the authors to 
Senguttuvan Cher a must have the decisive force. 
Other grounds leading to a similar conclusion will be 
found in our other works, ^The Augustan Age of Tamil 
Literature' {Ancient India, chapter xiv), *The Begin¬ 
nings of South Indian History, and, ^The Contributions 
of South India to Indian Culture', The age of the 
Sangam must be anterior to that of the Pallavas and 
tlie age of the Manimekalai and Silappathikaram, if 
not actually referable as the works of the Sangam as 
such, certainly is referable to the period in the course 
of the activity of the Sangam”.^ 

The Manimekalai is an exposition of Hinayana 
Buddhism. Hinayana as distinct from Mahhykna, is a 
Southern school—an earlier school—of Buddhism than 
Mahayhna. 

The Ceylon tradition that Buddhaghosa. in the 5 th 
century, had to come over to the Island from the Tamil 
country in South India to write the commentaries on 
the earlier Pali texts on Hinaykna into pure Magadhi is 

1 . Ibid. Int. pp'YxviU - XXIX. 
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an indication that in:the 5th century itself Mahkyana 
had become dominant in South India. This tendency 
finds further support in the Introduction of a form of 
Mahkyknist teaching into Ceylon (the doctrine referred 
as the Vaituliyan heresy) in the previous century, by 
the Chola monk Sanghamitta, the friend of Mahksena 
king of Anuradhapura.^ 

Moreover the reference m Manimekalai to the 
popularity of Buddhism in Javakam indicates that 
Manimekalai had been written long before Mahayanism 
became the dominant form of Buddhism under the 
Sailendra Empire, in islands such as Java and 
Sumatra. 

Sir R. Winstedt attests to the fact that the 
Buddhist story of Manimekalai left by the Tamil 
merchants Sumatran folklore had been retold in the 
Malay Peninsula and written down in modern limes.^ 

Again it has been shown that the earlier Sangam 
works as well as Manimekalai and Silappathikaram 
make no references to the Pallavas who ruled at 
Kanchi from 325 A.D.^ But all the references in the 
Manimekalai are to the earlier Cliola kings such as 
Nalankilli and Ilankilli. Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai 
apparently ignores these evidences. 

Note 

For a full discussion of the question of the date 
of Manimekalai, reference to Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s 
* History of Tamil literature', p. 142, may be made. 
His arguments to give it a comparatively late date had 
been met by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyangar in his 
introduction to his ^Manimekalai in its Historical 

i 7 MHV."CH. XXXVIlTv. v'’2.5. " ----- 

2 . *Malaya - A Cultural History', by Sir Richard Winstedt, p. 139. 

3. ^Buddhism and Tamil*, ibid, p. 200. 
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Setting*, published by the South India Saiva Siddhanta 
Publishing Society, Madras. 

The Influence of Manimekalai and Silappathikaram 
on Sinhalese Literature; 

Reference may be made to Dr. Godakumbura*s 
^Sinhalese Literature*, pages 279-288, to form some 
idea of the Tamil literary and religious sources which 
had inspired Sinhalese literature after the dethronement 
of Pali as the vehicle of expression of foreign 
Buddhist monks. 

Dr. Godakumbura remarks that ‘after the i6th 
century, when few could read the Dharma in its 
original Pali or even comprehend the compendiums 
written in Sinhalese’, Vanijasuriya wrote the Devadath 
Kathaya in Sinhalese verse. 

Commenting on the very great popularity of the 
story of Pattini in Sinhalese villages, Dr. Godakumbura 
writes ; 

“Literature, dealing with Pattini and the origin 
of the worship, is very large, and most of it has come 
from Tamil sources. The Silappathikaram and Mani¬ 
mekalai are the two main classics dealing with the 
story of Kannaki and Kovalan. 

‘‘It is quite possible that some popular poems 
existed in Tamil and these and not the classics were 
the sources of the numerous ballads about the 
Goddess’*. 

Dr. Godakumbura also tells us that Vyanthamala 
by Tisimahla, ‘gives a brief description of the Chola 
king in the classical style and that the author’s descrip¬ 
tion of the dancing of Madavi (the mother of 
Manimekalai), ‘is one of the finest in the whole field of 
Sinhalese poetry.* 
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(Pattini—Kannaki—the heroine of Silappathikaram 
was the wife of Kovalan and Madavi was Kovalan’s 
lover, Manimekalait the heroine of ^ManitnekalaV^ 
was the daughter of Madavi by Kovalan) 

Dr. Godakumbura then gives a fairly comprehensive 
list of Sinhalese writings based on the story of 
Silappathikaram and of deities popular among the 
Tamils—deities such as the God of Kataragama 
(Murugan), Ganesha, the brother of Murugan, and 
Vishnu—all attributed to stories from Tamil sources. 
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OTTUu(i 2 feuuSl 60 «(r6i5)fl«0 wiriup^sirsnu) spiSlasiu 

UL-QeiTOT^. 

" euiraiQuiriuuiSg^jih ^iresiQuaiuiuir 
tD&o;S fiSsoiu aupSITbSlfl 

L/ 6 (jr 6 i)iJ(r»^ Qu/rarOa,Tf/?<s 0 U) *' (uiLi^aruunSso ^i^5~7 ) 

QundrBsgr ^« 0 ii) ^pps^a)L.iu^i airsfl/R’ 
CT69T (elU(/^(^ffpULli (olSir^idiUUL-($6iTStT ^. 

Osu^«w<*»jDu8s®7iuniLi icfii), AveSif} ^irirsb 

Ajcnii) Qu0<fl# Of;6©^60 fiirCts^ar Quir^shjSI&v 

(Siniiu^sv'snjitiLjii iHiroiiiF} iLgstne&ei) Quirp^dssrr j66O>R0i 
(S^rr69r^6U68)^iqii) Qupi An-^ujCS^tLiir^ii). 

^^tQihihsvygSi^ siienirfip ^svs£ujiBJ<3i6ffl&b £fV Q^uj 
iqoTsSm ^iaijbfrg)jrpj5l^ snfm£(S{i^ii, c^ilL.<vr4>^uju> 
SL-fiiiruftu (Suir^ ^aefiifl ^Lli_«vi^^tfnujA 
<S£uir;B^ G).y 6 iT^ 0 j. ^sir air^bsuSsn' (§lipfip 
asWTAJ&VTU UA) g|l_(IU<S 6 Tf)^Lb GpUf. ^SVlC fi^lTOT. t^SV 

(Q^LJU ^shuiii^smi- sirsSiFl iLmiBjiijS ^tLi^m 
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iirediPuSsir ^fOiSujih 

susifiiS^ Q«(r<wr(5 CS»ir^^^. ^^wfi^uSsh (Sfiirffl 

ttjir<£uj u>(ifj^ sTsirusveh ^gu&vrs GlstrfmQ sni-iq. 

(g)6rr. -^LlL_s8r^^«nuj<i sirsSif} Q^eirp^ih, 

(Su^pjDsCiD^^^w^UQ^fi ^Liu€n^0ifnuj ^0 
io00<if)ii <3iirL.Uf.uj^ii Jtfsntr mnpifS^ uci) uri-fit'tEsrfifii) 
Q0uiSuuuQ£si7psvT, 

•* esri^ ibscariuis ^anj{§}^ 

fiiT^(i^ibj <s ^niSar a>ireSifl OeuerrmeSlar 
LDir^tris Sian^pQ Ui®LD(^asr 
^jgl iSir^eop airiLt^u 

L/(S« uiruA^ir^ SjDuCSsir 

tD 0 ^ luesresr LOira^qtifi QujSiSjujj.'* (jifsih. 222) 

'* AifSlareii iSifivSesren (Sfiii^irff^ LDird’iSesresr 
ojemaiuenin Quiredi^ &iaruu 9 SiiD Q^/hoj^ 
anfliueoih Qutr(^i58ssri saiatte. (SirirQeuea' 

4^^ iDib^ Qu^ p j&Sbsruj^ 

&6is)puea>jDiB ^anir^^ Qiriiii^esns Qs/rdp^ii) 
aireSfi (Suireod 

OcfSTCWT®®n<s eueS^fieb (^(fii0Sidr lUir^Ssar.” {^fsih. 76) 

aireSiFla AcnpruSco iSp^^i euir^0^ LisvauTtSsh 
suir^eSsir uuj(Q)s jgjujp^uj g|«v3<5<fiuj(W«^ii), dsireSliFlajrrji)^ 
(Q)sO c-srr^irti) uiuSssr (SjBifljb*f^i-0fi^ L/fiVew/rasrr 
^ssirCMsh uuj(CT)« Igjuj/b^iumsiiih ^£uj lgj6ijeSI(i^0p 
|§)«0(S,fiuj»w«^Lb (3^rrCTTp^P0 sugrsvirp^ 

<£ir6^if!<5 <stf9>(ru9st' CS^rrsvrj5)uj ^60(SJ}uj(u<s 

6Trir0ii<. 

(p«rr6y,(f «€Iipff(r, diir€iSifJu^ihuL.Uf.m0^i «n-ffl<i«ciOTtfWT 
(g)(r, o-snp^T (fp^tsmfmsir (fir0p(a)ir (y>ps&lujtrir (SdFiryf 
piriLtq-CSevCSuj i9pfi^ ^flfitriLsnL.i ^00^^ Sppp 

^€Vi<£liiJLSItup0gnir, j^aT(ii(Ssaeuiq:dseir (5^fJp/^ll.uf.p 
tSppp LfsveuT. ^suir <3i!reSifJ6nuis (^00^u uffQSsii(pfr, 
^€iie3(rj^0p0pir(Q)uj6i^Lb (Srro^/F)ii9 $9t atannuSei (Spnarfitu 

iKiieSiFlujtrpi uiriqu) (S^irtpsustr piriltf.a) (Spirssrfiai 
L^ffOOiiTcssn' ijO6VTAJ6ir0 Sip00(^0pi[vsm,' ^sufssir 
8 
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fiifL-QiQUt QiDtrifis^u) Q&tiifi (olfiirsm(^ uirif/rtlufi 

(SiTfriptfST ^sir(y)pp^^i^g^^fiiu «fi«fr«fl suotsuott usn/^ 
gniDUJtr^ ID SsctuLD IT sir ^(^(ifiiif.sAa/FluSt{iT iDSsisrr ujir&vras 
strsff66ltL(^s Qstr^svs Qsir€m(^ 

(Ssir^T (fiipirif ^LfCouir^ figitutr 

tfisir ai6fflji)fSI&ST& isnifr($ idjd^^ j&jb<SsiT(tyT^ar, 

L^evajtTi(^ e^sneiTfi^^ jg)[r<s<sti) **S€naf) 

susnsu, uj/rQ^59T^ d^r^CSaievr; Ganliiirujir* : ^Qiur, 
^shuih gfshQjDUJsirj!^, sj&9r(Sajn(i^6nL,uj ^sirufi 
fnfiiLjii (a<yffy g)K g)L-iu LOffiSleU ev^^ntij. j^iDLoiaerFIm 

^^sn^CSiuir, sjr)(njif^ Ai^6nifi6«)UJ<s i£«nTi^(rnU(£l^> 

(ipaT€fr Quir(f^2mu U0^^<9 Q£rr($(S^ii} susnstrsvirsijsir. 
(y)rirL/ ^<f<fl^suirash ^aflpjSl&nx &smQ 

tDjofi^ ^iDiDshjD^sn^i ssmQ QfiU0ffl9 ^flSsirr 
(fjjirssir. ^7(F(r Qu0ti>, e-6OTg)|sni-UJ CoL0[i)uirLl6V)i_ tqii) 
^6Uir<S(|^ss)L-UJ ^5vrtfnLo$nuj(L|U) Ai-^CossrfiST. jl^svfKSiBSU 
jS €S(ryiDiSujsn^S^ Q,f^djsi,*' grsir^ir. e-sirii 

^liiDss&n eSQsSl^^irm. 

^UL|«u$uir, i9n9(3;Sir(r uiriltiE).6U L|A}aiirc(^ss)i„iij 
6iiiry)(Ssn<s ^ujfii^snu^ Q^iFJ€3<i£loir(iyir. (S<Firifim peoiii 
ilCTrfiTf)u9i_iS0^^ j§)OT^^^^(olirCTTg)ju) i^sveuT duriFlturri) 
(oljB(^iii£siT6ifl(j3L.u) Q(5=5VT0if. Q^0ru 

Lfeveusnir gpjopQirm ^iyp^<s Qair^^u 
^iTCTr. (Ss(r§y,f S^tfir ^w>l_ iffsiT^ 
qsvojir cjffjfiiana srjt^enaujQ^sirusn^ trmrsnflsir 
s-sirsmb &-00Lb. uQfiDir^sn^ j^iriif.S^ Qf^ ^i ih upeneu 
C^L/ircDjS suehar^&^etT^ (S/siq.a=Q<fsiTpif 

fiih(ipa)t-iu jbirsSI(Q)(Ssv unuf., 

Q£trQ^fisn^ iD<£ltp(Seuir(SL.ii)^^ aipjo^^trsna e_wBrt9^^, 

cT0^uj«D^ij uir^*ir^^ snsussr^ ujn6i/0<S0ijb Q«ir(5l« 

©li) q«i)«j(r siJTfpims iSp(fys(^^ ^(i^^tupsvtCSpl 

aiarar^Si{ffiL-.Ui QdFsirpi su(ryp0ij uiflifleb Qupiti giiiripisns 
uj«iT(?0 qfioeufr aiirjpiaj*!” fTCTTgjj ^ui^evajir £0 

^>iu0jDjD(if^L-Ui)r' ^^soQff€9Tp Qp^fSfipirir, 



drcfi/RiiStfvr stnipiSti) (§Dsvs£ujih 59 


^ULfsoatsnifi Qcircixur^ cfi(9;E^irnr« ^Aisuir#cvf)L.^^ 
( 3 A}C 3 ui LffOsuT fiu) (e)u 0 M>ii>a 92 »TiL|iii cT(^^^iiju>q£ar(nf^^ : 
**u>fivr6«rAi, * qcofiuir sQsirfi&cuird) ^li) (Sursnp ^ir^rccff}i_u) 
uifl^fvQu^U€itirsshfiir(Sa>V crcvrs 

•* fBokr^^ mtressr ^eisr^iB (S^S 
loeAr^teir O^ebajen/r iSs^dt^ib 
^th(StDir ITarm npmL.^Q^,” 

sTsh JSgir^ir, 


^ifa^tr ^(ij^skiT LDtr^uiLi^eSufi^ ^0«ifss>ir 
i^svsuir (SuirsniTjSi fiQ^fi(i^<s£lmjDsvrir, erilQ^Q^irsna 
^sV(sBsrr ^^ifiruSsir, ^euitai^gnuiu c..OTcn'(i^Lb 

^ir<r(r(S0 ^n^Io/snir fiscssr Q^difi^w 

c^cii(r<£^69)i_uj g)«u<s<fiujiu<95arru!i 

ii>diijssTr<rfi{} (Suit jbpuuQsuli ^^lusoirih. 

(S/rsfl/fluSsir ««Diru96i) eustrirfifi ^svi£aji^<s(^ar 
Quir(f^tb[ftrpg)juuaDL.iLfLh g^sh^, Quir0,(B(rr;t))pjiju6ni_ii9fi{} 
xif}<Kirji)(e}u(i^sustrjSfitrsiT eraf^ajirgn^afib eS^ihiSI 
^sirsniLiLiih, f^sum Lfsvsuirs^s^ c9f6rf)<£^u> usDCosu^ 
uiF)fisv(i^i(^^ Gaiir, luir&vr (tpjss&iusyjtgnjDi 
QxtrQjs^^LD, Quir0jBir Gluirjo'nf^LDinir Glu^^^thf sSpsStuT 
QuirsiT69TiF}u>trSso Quffl j^ gpi ib <^puuLL(^sfrsn'aT, ^siiiSsvs 
£tuii <£. iS. l^(imrL.tni (y)m (y)L.^^iru>i 

jsrnn'sroflujiririrtfi) {^jajjDjDUUL-u^ir^ih* 


dst^ujQ2jrir &- 0 ^^ir« 9 r (£«inn'^(g)f uil.Lf.svriJUir&vu9^ 

dstreSifltuirgi) ^gmuirtu sueir^sn^s 0j5JtjiS(5<£«T0fr. 
atr^/FI u(riu^«UfrcO Q< 9 ^ 6 i?aiLb QgFifliSsirjo^, Glfisi) effCu^gir 
(tpjbjDfifi^ ^svrcsr sii0ti) Cociri^ 

A&rriS <s(r6iiso/rtLj b-otot Qumrxar <sfiisar (^snips&ir 
^L-($£giTrnjrssrr. Q^^«A 6 vPcD 

fig^suTAsir (3^001119.17 Q<y<i g)i ib Qut(^^ 

jSsusuirp dsrfiiSIrB uiriquo fisvsuarA (e)< 7 ^uq 
6 ] 9 cirSSL/U(^<£s 9 T jD^. 

srsSiflu^iiuLjf 07^(3 c$^i_cu0ii> u>S6yfl0(i) CL-curif. 
^sirufi^tuuu^ui, erp^mfi Qur^crrs^nijii 
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0 u L/«S <9!-iiu«u> QdBirw^gjii (tptnflinii 

c9«rr i '^nuL.Qajarar. 

^t 2 >Qu 0 flu<sff’Li ^ttj4>(S0}OT ^touu^sirff(y>ui iDurfl 
(ou) sSsi'ujU) fiir5)9/F}u9<ir s«D(ru9fii) CS^froTj^Iuj 
CTTfr^ii). 

(SfiiroUsog)jL. 6 OT wvfisQ «L-jD«<»>iru9«i90;6^ Quir^^ 
utrufiu uiTL-^siar ^arsn /firuussreuir^ih. sreSiFI 

uiiTiiji Q(y 6 iJ§ 2 /u) dteSgfig)! (S^irjbjDLb ii)ir5d9u9gj/rir«rr^^«J 
as^i6n^snuJ eTQpuLfSsirjr)^. ^susir sireSifluSssr^S^ fF(5 
ulLQu uir(^£sir(njar . 

*' euasrCB 9lfl>ifiirruu 

wasaPu^ euireni- 
s(§iiis iufl)ss9sr 

mi-ifiiriu euirifi sirQeufi I 
AQ^iiit tu jb^em 

ibum^ QojMeoirih iSAsessreuest 
jS^ 0 /E^ Q< 7 /&/( 7 (S/rA) euSsiriuirenu) 

^S^ibQ^m euiTffi ^irdeuifl!” 

(^eoihqt siresreb 6iJiP, 25) 

s/rsn^uSsD ^i^^§^Zssx 

, 4^046 (£itffSliFlu9jiT jsoiisvFonifi Q<snsm(^ 6ii(jj^£lsiTjDsvii . 
(^jniij(SsfrsiJiif.sen t 

* fib^essr g)i(u aireffifl^ flir^ineSI If ^ 

qMietPifliu isaresfo Quwp(^L.fi^ '* 

(ffleithq 'Sren,^, 145-46) 

€Tmi sirs&ifl jdmss^iflsir Q^ujeufi^sirsniDsnuju qsou 

U(5^0J<€IsBT0lf. 

iToBiFl jbir(^fni-a>iDujbj&^ CSfirffsir aiTfiSlin isirL-sifr 
CTCTTLi (SutrpjDUuQSm{it)m. 

“ t^truS^ (Suirjb&^u> ©»tt5j3/ (Suirjbgfi^tb 
sircflifl niri_^ ^QifiQuir^ QurjodsiriLQ 
(SwQtf eusiiB^lfifi eoirdr.’* 

(Ssoihq, u)A/(Zco ojirffifi^u uiruA, 4) 

C?<rnr{p 2 nr(fi ^ireSiFI jBTL-sir €rms si^g)tsu^gir QpeOiM 
L|ci;suir «trs]SiFlii9sfr fipusnuu qcouu^^^ilcvT^rr. ^€iiir 
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sriSMm mmpStb gjtosSMJih 

daiiirmm^A ^jSluiS^ih dur^ 

•• uruL/Mfd srsBIflu urmeu^dr ty^<i)cu/^ ** 

(Sia)u>Li, mrCBswdsrsirmfi, 148) 
crcvTS (iS)fSui3iQSdt(a^v; srcfliRaDiUcS Q^jfiuiS(^ih duirgp 
QfiiutujifisiTfntoaHui Sfit3s£dT(^f, 

•* Qfiiuaid ttreBSIfi Spuqih *• 

(mw^mirdsrmnGafi, mCJ^ma-, ^1*9-, 8) 
cTfi9Tg)jib c9ft9-ii92fVTS sirsms, «ir«S/fl uiriL|ili juirtltfsir jSso 
euar^tnfii (^jSfLn9(^ii (Suir^, 

'* fiiriiisir eSStniLidr ^rsBIfl mir(^ " 

(SleoiiL/t musoirQ^rrsPfi, ^ 19 . 30. 31) 

ereirr^t fiput3fi^tnfiS6iT(njT. 

g)irir<9= jfleifufui diuir£*^ilfipfij!,6U(j^u>a<£luj <fi(?suir 
Qtrsiruajf (y)^0Qu^fiSk) eff(i^iii3u iSfmG^evsnfrs 
^iFliu ^tuii (Sl^iu^ cSfAiir ^(j^sirird) iDNsniusnuj^ 

fith msarirs dfififi Qu/D^cvr^rnTpib, iS«9TL| 

^<s<s<vrsBfl tStTLcCS^ojir <SLli_&nu9tfjTUi9. j3^ suuf.eif(olsafm(^ 
Qa^sirjDsnwiiJird) «CS»uir crirsvf) (rnTpu), sfrCSaiif) 

crm^ti) Quujir QujbpQ^drgfiti f^idldfioj Lffirsm^^d) 
^irgStFI LDsn^^iSiUji^d) ^puuiLQsiraTaT. jgjuLffrirmru) 
«uu^«0. 

^««ir 6 U LDiSsar ^uxRuSa} ;?irir( 9 fiu^ L/ciin'>nflujLcr<s<£ 
<£ 0 ^ 10 ^ C 0 Lirn)(S dsirsBifluSd) jS9’r(^aifnfitLiLb Ljmrgnf^iu 
iLrdii <S0j£)(g)rrsOT. 

“ (^oriiK^ Qa^iuai-d) ^lofiojih QuQ^ikj^snjDu 
uffi^Qifeo u>irssQarir(B QuiufOsuirdr 

sufi'UiOsirQ QuQ^i^eapi sir^Blfl iu/r(f<u 
GiiL^QuiTffi ujirarQirirQ su(§7euirdr ’* 

(madlQui^SBO, 5 t 37-40) 

CrCTTU^(g) 32 iU, 

*' sai/en s iuwi9Qeodr sirsBSi iu/r^0<o<sr 
Qstrru^ fiikr^ui (hp^atp iuri9.Q60dr 
tLirmud) ra'i9Qsoir 
criBt^ih ff&drsrdr ^fieurd SwSsoliu,'* 

(jtfuui- Qp€UirfUi, 6225) 
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craru^(g)g2iu> q«nT«Rjfliuu>ir«i «0^tJ 

uilt-Q^siru^ 

grargfiu) d^irfpsir <3fusmt^i 

Qcircrrar, c9fOir ^ii>^ (^fnruf.sns6nuji «e 9 |p;E^^<r<s,ofu>, 
sirfSiPiuirdtu Ou0^lp«lpOTi'ffyii> ii)swfJ( 5 ti)* 8 R/'u 9 «i; 
dik. ptju(9£<vr jD^* 

** s 0 dF (isuL.aiStt3jb siriifiinm (SaieitrL. 

^wir Qpe^sum 

arsiii ^ireSlPu uir«s>eu *’ 

(iLefBfiduiiSa), u^«ti), 10-13) 

CffiSiRdnuj^ p^snw iL-snL-UJ^ir(SU>ss9fiCSu>s8so 

tfril(p<£cvrp^. 

sireQiFloSsir fieiTssFir G^tieit «j«rii) Qu0«0^g2ju) 
iDStScn* wsvTfisoih Qu^fi^ih ^fAn-sussfli^fifi^ 
/rl^uirQ Q(SirOT^/Sg2JU> (^fSli%uu^£6iTjDs<n- . 

" Qfi^^oi'fiLiih qesrjb(oluirssresfi Qunriuueuetriii Qsiriffi^i^u 
lSp-(ififfiQu ueusirgULb ueaofii^ojSfi^ 
eTfi0las)<ytLjth ev/reaeu^^eir erihQuQ^unr Qesrar^esi/D^^th 
^fi^mriuirih ggiutrprs stretririuairar a-tuii'S/s(Sar!** 

(SfUUF, nirdiairih 0(^(yi€ii>fl, 4290) 

** ssomfbOfBifV airfiib s&QeuirQ dsireffifleuiriud 

Q^ir^y^giQpat iBmpQu ufi<senirs (?«/r^6b 

QifiQjSesr 

Q^etfifigirf stfoieaiuQfi <Qifi(V)tJU 

Ou( 30 Q<^d)su Uiird(^thgg lutr/D^ 

(^uur, »/rfi5r«(r/i) ^(^Qfioapt 5047j 

^00rcn'<ruu;5^tr atreSfl uiriqib piriljq. sir eusrrpsnp 
SlfP(3P^ Ak./]5)ii|OT6irir(r. fi(i^fipis(3pai(i^ih (S^ir^jbfn^uf-^ 
tSpjtfiUUf-UJir^ ^00rtfn<FLbu^^<nirLi (SuirtoCSeu istrcfiff) 
jBiriliffivr 6U6ir^sn^iS (j^jSlLJtS(^£siT(njir, 

** (SsirsnyiiSL. (S^iTiQ^iSleo oiirs^esidF ^hQihoimsiutr^ 

treaifiiuifL luiTFsuraar iuirgn€uQ&irm Q^irwuiSiQfiih tf^affL-unrib 
firiOffiuSeir SrQp^iu s^ius(tfiSdr 6ffy^Ses>l^ pirgn 
turtatip^^r sff^saflsm aajSsuiu^ Qs a)6u<s/rfiff96U.*' 

(aibuipr Opeuirf li. 3559 ) 



•* sirtutD^tArL. Q^/uSar uffiihe^ipd c(ipficor QmpflSu 
^uiireiirL, OfiirmuS^ cv0sca)s (Sur^^ 

(SfiiDtnii €SigfiSifijj^ aiiroiffiu Uffiiiis^ ^mgiih 
tjiDfriii mfiQiadff jfiao^iuirjb jSasi^QuiraJ ^ssstQl.** 

(^A^irwaaR, airu>mafisouiUMiD, 31) 

Q^«nSnrrii9«S0^^ ^arfir ^k^SthiB^ «ffy> <9f^<vr 
fiir^^dr suirm^isstfflsm tuiueSti) 

aiififi($fiinq.uj/birdi^ ^(^(Qirar^ihup^ (^jffutSQ£ai(fijit, 
g)iic0^4^&«rCpiu u^^Tii) ^ji)njsmuf.€i) gQarmiStu 

G^su(i^u> duig^ui «^iF)o/u(p;S^a ^j^a^mar 

cn^ajii) dsci^CsL-irib. 

iDACsrr fi-srr$ir^M>^s sircflif! fi&Vf iSjDQwa^lfl 

l§l€Vi£ujibHBeirirgi]th *d)(SlsuL.(pissmrtpiiBta^i- ^jSliui 

<sirs]9(Flu9sCT l§lujiDsn& fii^&Oiqu) Q^iueSs^ (Sfiirpjofi 
tn/btLfih sgnTL. u^fveuu (Suffir^ssfsiT Ljsvem ^ireSfliissnf 
eusnif ueVfveuir^ Couirir<9r uir^B^cnor^ crcnu 
(Sajmriq.uj g}i_^;^cD iSmsu(i^iLirg^ ^tpciTSs <5^^u90uu^ 

;5>rii> 

** jB^u iSlif)uj(a)m G^susir jbtu(^t9ffifUiii>irm j^a)iru^tif 
(oi^irilL-f^gOOTgfr gpi ti) Lcr&Ods&rriqib tSiFliu ^smiii<s&nu^u) 
C-n>L-^^frfi9T atnsffiFI jB^sniui sairr(^ c9|^cn^u)6i) <str^^ 
QjiirareuirQsvrsir^ uirsu^ffirggssT^ Quan* gs>^(y>jbg)iu 
iSfi)fi^ effilsnL- eiSiLQ^f ^^ifuusnstfl wStoCSiDsi) jSIsii^ 
Q^sirtmQt u^eoajar^* crcvrp Q<Ffrc0c9i; 

Q<Sir«^3t_ g)0s£«9T0OT.** 

g)(&i0is ** ^latsnsuSji) qcvfl^LDfruj 4BireS^^* frmeniih 
c^«9rCo0(r SinriSsir Quir0Sarri smitnatCStuii Q a^um t 3 fl)u 
Ljfflsnuxi^sfrsn' ii)Sn.Hijja=S9T iDsCosir i^^€U^nr«Li LfSsvr^ 
^fifr«Tr^ Quffl^ib 97/bp^^0AjQ^irsvr00U). 

Q^iruiri^muuj 4^0<F^(riru>&o g]u)iu^^g)lix> 
(S^irppu>s^s£sirfl)g^, 

^ipeuirirsar uiru^dts£gnui£a:uufi*Tif^fig)lu) <irc9if7 
u9««r £/DtJLfih c9|scir«9iF)iiS««T 0fiDjDii9<o uir;b 
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fiins>s 9 i ucrrcff) Q^rcmif-^uu^ib ufb^^ ««i>ai ^^duu 
ur (_ijuil($cn «fr cir. 

••gl0etf}fiiu^ ^L-iwatfim af}a>U)A^ih QmpjS 
^arfigijs^ ^oifiuessrtDir itSrmis orirfKfi 
^ir&iir^u Oesrargfiu) 

^a^eBeiribi(Qib t^LirOsuarSen ^tbareniu QwsQfi 
■ Qu(^ms0^ Ofionraaffu Quir^esfl 

0lmff seoiAiuirG) jii^qj(^uu udraB O^/rdr^th 
SQ^uaafiajiui (SAirwstrfieofid semC^ OsiremOusk 

asAt eaaffSLoor sdr erar^Qsa’(3soir s(tffd(gih ibirQar!'* 

(Quc^wash ^Q^Oujirift 1) 

•• Af&ieniSuSji) qafifi 'uifftu ajisBSI isC^Of uitl.(^u 
Quiri&i(9iSff^ Uffag^ uiriLfib ^ibQuirifi eoinitsii fidt 

( ^q^u\itBs0‘23). 

"ISso (SiLSU) QaCBdiQuirji) ^drjDfi^u 
uir&)eBiflib fissoir^ (Suirso 

j^uSini) eS/PfiQfiOfi fiSsciL/mL. jy 0 ®jS>p«) 
uiriujb uehaflu ua'dQfiir(ifi 
eBid^enirA mireBfi eBiuarQua^i 

waiuat Suisfi QiasrtarQpih *' 

(^eoibq. anC^airasT 35-^40) 

SL-ajsfj su^uniKSi-irQ jB&OuSd) siiirsii fijouetnuu 

Ufitq. eut^uL-u. sushf^suT, 

•• eu^Gsfidr ^)jeoaih euffi/uS Qi(^^so/rdj 
^noTLSififiU) erdrjjiestsrirjb uirp^ ** 

CTCvr^ u^Uf.(Q)ir, 

^snihjQsireut^sCSeirir, ^suajirsir u>gn^piuirsu Quiri^iqiB 
Qu 0 i&iA 0 Snvr«Diu ^Ssvrfi^, 

*' u>/ru)«ir>ifi (SuirjD^^ih inirwmip Quit 
istruilfr (SateS a^eoSjb seuar^fOfi(Sfiir 
(SuirmtSu uiriiQ^nQ^* soirar/’ 

(iDiiimso atir^^^u uirud): 7 — 9) 

«TCTT Siiirtp^^i^ir, 

«ii)u jBiri-C 0 ir«r, LOtn^piuTSU (StumrQCSsinrirs 

Qsd)a)iru> ^tr^sCSsu Gl^dTg)i tuemh Glu(i^s^ii 
fipumu, 
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" (StfirSso Ofiir^th miroi Qfitrjpiva 

QuirfisSffi 3uir(L/6g)(S Q^ir^th q^uaesar^ ^uiit^ar Q^irg^ib 
U)a fi>e3 QoisiSIlj suesniOfiirjij/Ui aiajAstir Q^njuiih 
0 i'lu t^utbq (Sfiirjpiu) ajuSffsrm JLcu/r(L> fiAQp/’ 

(^wuirirwinuemih, ^jtjp/u uL.Q3th, 20) 
ernru ugsQu usiRiflsunirnuSsnir. 

bveht^sutr Quit^uaenpQ^iu^irj^^sSlfiTf Qua-^LDtnjos 

(Ssfi)U sunQbVJSsri an.^(a)i. ^ariEi(fsirtui^4B(2$nir, 
^eijsiireir Lom^ptuirsu Quiususn^ Lo^fpfi^ eutmtbtS^ir, 
suuCSjr, euirsir jS^sir^ wem^ usu cirsi) euffituirs 

fiirilsnL. susnuu(^/}^^ (o<fiiJu^ii AneffifliLirpmpi stAiQ 
u>£lipjb^^i szjfjP 6T»iifl) J^&i'uSeb ^iq. u«refl«vjii jriruSwrir. 
6ii«y?(fi 

«/r«Srf? Quirsir ^seh ^(iiitSu90^^«SlCTT, Gluireiieffl 
wreh^ t»ii\pibisuuQsii^nvSp^. 

<5bffsjSffluSsof ifiputq, Quniuujir QiDSipujiTir uir^ uhl-i 
snnJiufTir uir^ uni^uj Qsutniuir ^sSjQtjQ^jib lisvuu(^ 

SbVTtD^i: 

** ^biki es^r(^lii issirbSiflSiu ^iriCSeuisfiOf (S^iry>Sar 
iC6wr(5^6w ^u.(S<!Fnip ^J^ossruboQu} — QuessrfB^euirar 
^ihuo'^ ffiiXin iS ^aeGis^^ ^(rai aafiiqui 
Q<fUiQuirjb ^bOihQu ffleoihq.'* 

(Qu($iQ^nsn^, 1454) 

Sfmuf.jbn(^' liiLl. suuei) 

Qjb^fOg^uiSu Lf^snsuS^ ^snuiusir sir^^irsir. 
uirjiruuf. FFip jbnC.t-\f^(Q)S9i uuirirdF^iitsar uiri^uj uirL_ci) 
aiTiHif} uiriLfib j6iiL-Uf.siT 6)ifiTr^^;SiL/ii) ^fiJbtrC.Q ldacctPcvt 
ai6fr6irp^(>iTsv)U)«nuju)ii) <£rrLl.0(£6irjD^: 

itmiua iiirS Oeoauusa) 

^06ir ajjlQjff O'fffiC'fei «r 
^aeB erasf^axf u>tr^ Qsofsi^L. 

QeOQ^U) erj5lG!6om eu^0Qeoosr 
uiTLl fifhj®iu (yies>pa)U3 Qusaafiiu 
tLSsresTF (SuirSQa'or ^SOcuor 
euerreptD uSesiLjjpi (3&iry) u>«R>rL.«o 
QiirffiSbOiA sirjesar u>ir*(i«ii 


9 
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Qd^ihQuiresfiaT jifuau 
«<-fiycTr iBdrfffi nip.ira)(Sui: 
sitreQ »^!/9 (?c»90 

sa^Sgm loirQpSeb ^uS^v(Sir ; 

lurii^lfp q^esiw luihu,^ 

/nibj^ iDiresf)iu (J# *ir ot 

lf6ST^fU) ^bBiil-ILJ QgST tBrQ(1IJC>^ 

a^&iesijs tuirtfi(Sai ?'* {Oucmrt'Sfiirm&i. 1135) 

jtirfSiFliuirgfi g|fiOfiOfrffl9ilL_ir«i), (S^nyi(,usnfi>r(B svs&i^ 

U05=U) ULL. aswruj. 

;»iru(5*(5 Qa^iii^d^sissifw (ipiq-uiti ^ii(5,fi);g'&»'uS!5i) 

dSffeflfflttJffpQ u^sdid ^u<9rib l^uuri epLO Co^nsir^ 
tt3(^ss (^uf.iuir^i. (§)*w»»tf I bi S'bT^ib 
«^tj> &its3Mo 9I f^jnu d,iT)>imtunuj 

sihuifirLDiruJsssTii auL^Qmif^i ssnsisnuj ^iq-ULieini^ 

ujflrsti QdSffnin'i^.'ff^^^^iir^ih, r.ir»)9ifl ;bTL 19. su oUiT|^^^'b6U 
irir^b^lCTT, G«ff<»=«D (^j^uiSQih CSunr 

sirnS/f) ^»n!w>i_C?uj e. bufimoiuffisi dfc . “ G_ujfr^^3) 

^SftCSLDjb^JO ih-sn (^ihjsir&o/* bjfiiru^ ^s&oot^ 

fi_ fiijsDiDUjff * bT(5i4>^'*^'!5u» Quir^^bfi G-uiTfijb^ff’Si J30**® 
(JgiibWT(5)ii). t^«CSai, siiuir, Gsir^^su fiiruuf^ih Airsi9if} 
t> mifji^^Q^gnA A0^Couj, “ atre^l/fl <!fi|ps9f} 

^irQurriT^” (^GcunrA^ujn i5»r«OTL ib, ^Auut.euu), 1) oibffitf 

0^ui3(9^®iT0if. ^(TSiraflaj «n€wri_^^60, 

** aaraffaSurr euirenifi^af} u^eu^^a euneSm 
Q^ibQiB^eir (?;sQ®(if>@ <Sun^{ifietr Q^cuu 
QutrcircsfKPtubor eoiriuqesr iVirjpi(ip€tr (Suir^ir 
^esrgsfQpsir QuiraresfleuQerrir l oriSdreBldsn ujitl. 

(uTU&iy •)(9) 

CTiVTA sirsSiflsniu^ 'Q^iiisuu Quirsirsffl^ ctotta 
G uniTJrii) Qu0(Bff(5ii f^ib}J<s i3iflfi^ 6uir(i|iLb 
iiJirir^ ^0Q|®fr6ir^«n^ wSipS- (o)u/r0wrasrPsu 

^0 LffST^SOS AA.^£fBT0ir. 

jjMi iand)snr ^i ii Qfiiuaj^ ^stntnLD euiriufijS Quirdrafl 
duir^p^ STCVTA ain.^ii (muit^ sireS^6nujLi upfi c9|oi>r 
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XKsSfluSsfT smjvSsi gjsvi^uJii 

Quir^fi^ vpfO a-«wrif#^ eraf^ 

Lfa)(Q)£mjo^. 

§lfi^snsiu f^Quii L.i.irsvgii(p(^ diiiur AiL(^isLihisirfi 
sir€)9iFlsnujf 

tdrssf} mif^ii^gifrerf ^im'tiSssfsir 

^uiresrasfl ^Gng u.if^ii^ (Sunf^Qetresi-^jfftbSg^ 

SL.6s>irSL.^4i soa(Suia m.fi'^a)utu jSaQtu! 

«65)/r<J6Ll<Sa MjlTdiir^ sitskt.*’ 

{QLi(i^tBQjSffa)a. 2155) 

CTCT7 sv!r^4,^ bii^wjihJdO peSirppmr, 

«tiu/i ‘tL.«v<su) q«([ju) sntiff'fl' t,iggra ^p, ^^emSifl 
pirpCofftr, ‘ 6jQ£sCA^th Lfstp AaCSsvfP ’ ci69Tijuiri^ ejpp 
^i^vir tx)?6i«»(uu upji^u uirijii) (Suir^ti 
(Ssira9&vu up^u uirQii (ou/f^/tb ^6U(ii^mL.iu c.crrfirru 
sitoSM osT eusirp^SsvCSuj ff($u(^SaTp^, - 

upGlpirsirupirib ptnjtnruf.^ gjeciJslujiii 

asrflfiu tD«ff6i9/,.^j5uno7 i^(^i:^»ji,pirti tSmZsniuaiii sm 
I§I^P/&UJ j^evaeii (^jStuiSi.p pitifsj evir^ii, t^fsur 
l^iupjjSIfu ,^0<i(5»_^48);*i I LjifiressTih^ iDau^ju LjifirsgsTU) 

eupiSlei) streSliFIsnutu upjffuj'^tSni^iibeh Qu/fl^ii g)L.u> 

^upidSgSi pen. 

i§}0u^ffu) ^p(i^enruf .60 eSerruudhu go. ^iriSIpirp 
(y>pe6lujntT ejesTuemr MsBifliiSeij ^puLjstaZstrp (SlpiPfS^^th 
‘ airoQif) Qcu6iniTLJir ’ craiSi^ib f^iupji^ujehoriro'. 

^(^r^wireuQ^enp ^faip0e&(iFfp^ piSiflgosSiuiiiseh 
usv ^ujpjjSliueuf, eui .^psu&ou^ii Slpsirg^pst^&Cu^ih 
jff&o ^f^($snTTfipiDirpeua^ fieuiQrrevT(Suiir£liuirfreeuir. ^euiri 
0L/L9s9r f^thu>L.ireiwpj£l6&(ii^p^ piSIfp suenippsuiretfaj^efr 
p&viuirtu Qu0U)L/«)«i/r msiirsQp^eutieii iS^C^ 9 rpp[fUi 
tSeir&miJireuir. ^eU(j^snL-ttj unressreuir/r^uj (Seitppiruj^w 
iSeir&nuJSvirsafleiT piBipp'SipiremQii uirffiriLup^iFliu^, 

(Stopan.j!S^iijf9r(Seuujsir/S(J^i(Sseu9^gafl^ehetr Jici) 
OAJ(l(^<ss(^ib sreSiFluSeir ccnfftiSci) (Spirsir 

)Siu WTQppir (gJevsJUujiiiseirtnu Se^irSmpesT. 
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Liili9.<vriJUir&oii9A) ujDjjJiu Sr(ii^iBi£uj $ii(ii^snrSan 

iL|Lb «irc9r8a9tfST cusnr^s^T^ loism aiirtpof’ cusmi) Qupp 
(tptnpujih, ^{ffituMsniLULiih, Qjir(i^arirpir(r susrrir^^a^u) 
iDS^dr j5irjsif7c(ipu> LfSSssrp^mffu^sisvini)^ airiLt-LiuQ 
£ fir pm, 

airffSiPuSm smifuSd} (Spirm^uj fFfhi&BirfV ^soiSiudi 
«sfr, pupp jSlsfpf£s&tT CTfiif^iu dfisnpt^si} LfSmp^fntr 
r^fftreif sL.eviru>d) Lf0uj (ipsnpv9fb uufuCSuirii LD£(ifii 
fumjfmib piTL-sa striL'flai&iru (SurrfV<i On.pj£mpfvr. 
uiLiq muuiT&vaSfi} ^<fliF}tu(Sj uiif.u(Suir(f^A^u usv S(^p^A 
(S&TT c^j^6i9(S(fi59T0ir. ^sfiirg^Upj&§2iu> ifppir 

g)irpj6^§2iu> v^^f)aj 0 «>L.uj « 0 ^^«« 6 ir iSIpr (iffViDirsu 
(Su<fLJu(^(SfiTpm. fsireSliPfnujLJ upj&A Q<yir60gvib (5iiT^ 
ufc fyiiTtVirpimsir (< 5 ^ijt 9 i_uu( 5 i'fi«»Tff)CTT, ^suAifiuj susnitAfi 
5)^ 9(3 jpfiT(SmppLDfr(j^ih. 

^pjb(^LfiSfir (3pirfir^lu £fvuu^^irju, inmfKSuis&O 
^(rfnrQih i/)<S(Ssn ajtru Qur(i^ffrirfts 
(olMTfm(^ uL-ujmuuaSsv 3u/rfvA «0^^ji*<s2feTr (Spvi^iuirsA 
9n.'a^iMd), pn.s LoAseh (fpevih oimeuuL. sijS^^£^pffT. 
l^suidSuj fUffTTAifluSev i§l^i lBauoIijiFIjj (ifisiT(3mppLDir^u), 
£fOuu^fstr;nh <3iirui9ujp^p^if1ai ucmqiSuir f^Smpg^th 
jSfftiiS iSsn-iit(^£lpp^. grdjfvirs ^uDUjpSfiT (olsaeirma 
•siariLfii ^^eupaeOf eTd)a}(rA <3FLDUjppeu(^th sSa^titSu 
uufA(j^thuuf.^fnu)p^shiiir^ arSDSw ^oir^ujsi) (§|0«0ix> 
G)u(r0Ll(5 ^«OL.a9«>i_(5uj u«u ««D^*6fr r^miDp^eheirm . 

u>fnFI(pj)s&ouS6i) <Fii)iuij^^cOdEfrr ^L.d (SupiAlfirpm, 
fSireop^fir wirpppmpiqLb sip(S)d. Loissfr fi_s^6Tru> 
u>ir^u($sumpfLiu) furu(^£pg^, £fCuu<Sl£iririh froJeoirA 
^uxunuc&mqLb srppppir^eBm0A (SlffvSmp^, 

ifisssflCaiDdK&iXSiuir, L/pp u>ppfip(Ss iLJuiftif dfiriLt^A Q«F«i' 
dlfirp^, ^pp3soAa‘irppiQ)iFlm tDpuupfnpi mwC(^ 

Sfirp^, 

‘ (5pajrfr(y>ih ^€ije3iuui9(fupp(y>ii, missh snir^pims 
upjiSIA an.(nju>d}, ^mpaim up^ G^sarcm^ uiriif.iij 
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uir L.^*arir I fisfpSeijpar. ^missirsofi^^ dFiDiuu 

Qutr^(X^'jDiri(6 ^sosBfl^. uA^CScup ^uoujib/s&tru upjS^ 
grstsoira^ a^LOiunusti^U) pir^sBmiS ^0 

rmiDiumeuiriQeu « 0 ^uuili-cn’. Co^suirir(i/>u> 

l^disBiuu tSfruppofiih (Sptrsh0uj d;ir«u^^«u iTlouju Qur^ 
(Sfiws^sniffi^ ^uitmu) Quarppib ^Sojoipsnpp pirffip 
aik.piu> jSSso eusirirpp^. fnfsufs(^th tnsusmsuTSf^fii 
9n.L-p pihisf^dr u>ir^u(^u)uu^ujirm f^fpjSI&O e^0sviruSp^, 
6n,fsuT A06uasTAi«8>7^ piTjppSItqib, meusmeuT mfeusntfp 
pir^p^tijih utrQii ^(g&u euenifjBp^. Qpiri^s^jS^^sVQfpp 
t^^evirtr u7i_«0<sot 6n,3‘supsnpiLiih fn6U6maipsnpu^ih fppp 
p<iiTmu>u9Q»v3uj (^iSlui3Q£^p€n. tSsirmir 

U(ri_«D(Ssnr sn^su^snpp aioismeupfnp 

A-ujirp0s Sin.piSshpm. ^ppmsuj uirL-^sZeirp /£l(i^ 
€UiriuQu>ir^PvSg>jw siir6msuiru>, dFn£j(S<isrrevp^e6l(f^pp ^u)ir^ 
ttmuuirmsniD u>jriij^^, ^u>ujiiis(^sn e-iuisif jiir^oif 
^piih iDmuijiroirmLD (Speurif ^eijffQtuLJiSffupp <sirsvp/Slsi) 
(SpiToirjj^uj^. ^ppp CSpn-i<sii u>ss2laru 

Qpj^uSsi) Qa^^^ipS f^snrL.6ussf)uih rF(^UL sneuuuCSp 
luir^ii). f^ixCSiu, si^siiolujd'stiini (Sprrp^u'uuin-^ssiTir 
sdev t9isnu>jb^sherrm. ^eoi£uj eiierrir<y<flu9M 

(Seugfi ^mpu9ei) ;jSl0ii)i9iLi (ifisirCSevTppQiijeiTpj sn.psOfu>. 

s li uir IT ID IT luenTfipih (o^uiFliuLfirirem^ii GlpjiS^sniu 

^j6lafpip^^aimeiiiru9g)jih, (Speuirifth (Sutreop Qj^trp^iru 
uaL.ei)semr3i IDilQih f^6i)euinD^, smp ^eowirau 
QfijSenuj ^ 6 TrrriS 0 Lb uiTL.sOssrrn'sa^U) ^mLop^eherreer, 
g)«Daiiqii) upfi gjeviSiuiDiruSg^jih, ssnpiusniDuGuirQ 
A-tf 8 ) 6 Uujirsi= Q(7A)(fi58T^ub^uj(rfii), (Speuirif ^eiieSiuutSiTLjpp 
g)<uifluj 6 ii«frfr<y^fiDttj«SlL- 90 uuf. fipppmQeump 

^enflp^ <9n.pevirLb. 

euL.QiDir^ 0/r&) (y>pecirsi QstremQ £ppp 

Qu(n^ihisiruiSujiBiupj5luj sthuf, Q^cu^ g)«i)«j 0 ttju) 

cii«yrrrs 0 ii> ^enpiSeb eutfi «(rLliy.iijiri£i «] 9 errnu 0 ^ 0 ir. jsenp 
u^ih siL.msuirihi£(Q)^ui ^i£)(^<sQs«ir^ ^0 peeflp 

psireniD tt^emQ ersirump inmp^ii) crcnrcwf)^ p*(£p 
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«sruiSuj/rir<»'3<ii Qsiiifi «iiuir, Qidit|^ 
ixjiruLfiririS ^ (y>s5Twrrfr_p eit^ «(rL-(5^si*(njir, 

(S^A£l^irT jbi 

Ajgrsoir/D^^CSuj OiJir0«Tir*ii (ol«ii«^(5 
QsuiLQsdtZstr aiffsvJirjbp*®^ 

^«(S5 a^irtiir^ ^(i^sv^^rsi q(rircs8ru> ^ujpj&uJ 

QufJujnrjrrsw/r. L/jiressriBJSij^sir (5#«il(pirir g)ujp;6)uj Qufliu 
LfTirsm^iOf qtr/TfiWTU) @ujp^sviriri(^ euip &riLu^uj!rdju 
Lfjirsmtus'j^srr <gi&V eSarmt^Sp^^ sibujirintr 

lusmii snsusmeij pQp^Stupiriu ^0«<»i QuiFIuj 

L/orirCTorCotcrr, enrsii 6u«SI(L|p/j>^i= Q<f 

Si^uir/rLDfrujtivoTii) *ir«o^^l«u «*>6i»6roraj(y>ii Quifluj 

i^Tirsmii ^(ifp, 9 , ttn^suQfiW ©(yaJsyfrs^ij Qupj5l 

(j^flpstfT ersirpjSlfUSCiru), 

CS^sijiririi) ^eijsiSuji’jtStru^^Lb g)so«<fluj 

6iisnr^S)sniui aibiiirmDiiujCTSTii Quifliui^OffOTWii 
eupj^m (j^sosSiu 6)j6irT<9;f(SuinQ GpaiSsii, 

tSghmgnsv disinptusinii>u(Suir(^ up0 QpjSluSBssi sue&ojpjp^ 
£mpsnmu9siT, 'jpsirgirrai-yUuSIsi^iU} uifpp ^rirtfwiDuSfii) 90 
uiq. dpbhCooSi}^S9T tnsiiCSsn <s0^is«O(ru}. 

iB^Siunsi euL-Glf ITpsSstTti asvpg^ ^(i^snrSiFI 
fiti ^!T ^0iJL/ai(HDy) ^tupj^f^ir. l§lp&9T ^svai£luj suariTif^f 
lurcA ^(^ffi6v^pSsi'&L. fci6ijaV>nffii/<sQ«fiii6UCTro/ sui_Q<rirp 
s&rri sBavi^sirG^njCptjDir, ^sufuaro/Adscufii/sncv p69flppiB^^ 
Q^ftrpxsir fixjipi o)(55ir{^i)CTTjDCTT, ^6»f)^^i£)9<yO<F/rjD 

c$rrLi>fiDp^p, AiL-Q^frjDAVosn Losssn u>6vrp^^ ^Uih^Sfupi 
£iiiip^, L^p Qmirif^ Qfirps&n iS^^^iuTsp ptBifp 
•sfoppsnLDUJirsir pirpr sinvpfid) g)«u«ifiiu 

siJ6mr^<fl (^sirjjSlujpnsCSgu S(n^puu(^u>, fjip 

Sf^^ULfu uiru6i'<ai&rr^ (Sprrppi€SppsuTS(^i^ ^06ssr(firf1 
pcr^iT fipuuirsi 0/67liiSl-,<3} ^issuffirsuif . 

iS^^^ujirm piDLjfirfimihisnT istrei'ii upalpirtir 

upird ^p(^€mipL.ujir(j^u>. QurFliu qirirempsnp 
uc8>L.uj<r<B fii>oi^p<sQ«ircm(g| L|(rr<«8r(u«crr 
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uriif (^if«(3(rrQujffi^iu, Lffiiu (ipsn/DuS^ l§l$vs£uj svarfr^fi 
idlsO ff($UL.eSA&0, ^sCSsUf l 0 'UfflujqDir 6 nri», sibuirirwir 
luemrii CSuirsirp j^sO^d^ub 

rripeffsi&O. fluuS ti)fi (^fsnp^^sfnicuSsir ^^^gnstu 

^ei'L/ffirsmiBtam stq^svsstsuiii^I^. lj^ui jg)6UA<£uj;5 (Sflyirp 
/D^^/bo tu^Ascirwp (SuifuisBCu^. 

^P(ffj«mc^«0 ^69f^fif}tBtfiajS,S(y>th jftbus 
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The Story of Kovalan' 

CEYLON TAMIL VERSION 

Translated by HUGH NEVILLE 

[The story of Kannaki and Kovalan has appeared 
in different language versions in Southern India and 
Ceylon. The following Tamil version prevalent in the 
Eastern Province of Ceylon is taken from Th€ Topro 
banian (18871, a periodical published in the last century 
by Hugh Neville of the Ceylon Service, to promote 
Dravidian Studies. - Editor.] 

This is the name of a very long ballad or group of 
ballads which recite, in Tamil, the story of Kannakai 
and Kovalan. Kannakai was the daughter of the 
Pandian king and a virgin incaination of Kali. There 
is a prose version of the poem or saga, much read .by 
Tamils of Ceylon and Madura, and the poem is recited 
at the ancient and prehistoric temple of Kannakai, 
near Mulativu, as well ?s at her later temple at 
Karativu, near Batticaloa. A Sinhalese version of it 
also exists, called the Pattini liaela in which she 
is treated as an avatar of Parvati or Pattini, rather 
than of Kali. The worship of this goddess seems to 
have been that of the first Pandians, and to have been 
stopped arbitrarily by their kings shortly before the 
epoch of Kovalan and his bride, since deified. In 
Ceylon it was especially afiected by the Tamils, the 
Karears and the Mukkuvars; the Vellalans merely 
tolerated or accepted the Kannakai worship, after its 
chief doctrines had already been mythicised by them 

~ l.” The Tamif spclHng is KSvalan ; I have not thought it necessary 
to mark this in the text throughout. 
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into their own goddesses, Amman and Mari Amman, 
who jointly fill up the place of Kannakai. The 
goddess herself is probably Venus Urania of the West, 
but we here deal only with the events of one supposed 
incarnation. 

The reader will do well to remember that the 
great feature of these anthropomorphic myths, is their 
historical reality. As a rule each event is correctly 
given, when denuded of the usual extravagance of 
expression, and the deification was accorded because 
the human life seemed to prove a divine pre-existence 
in harmony with it. The human life was not a fiction 
made to harmonise with a divine pre-existence, for 
the multitude of such incarnations or deifications 
rendered the invention of a new one quite superfluous. 

Kovalan is in Sinhalese called Palava Guru, and 
the facts really seem briefly to have been these: 

The King of Pandi discarded a daughter at her 
birth from superstitious motives. 

The child was rescued and adopted by a wealthy 
and powerful Palava or Setti, noble of the Vaisya 
caste, living on the coast, and owning a large trading 
fleet. 

She was betrothed to his grandson, a very 
wealthy Palava noble, who lived a life of debauchery 
at Tirukadur. 

Notwithstanding her great beauty, vast wealth 
and illustrious birth, the Palava debauchee, to the 
wonder of his countrymen, refused to complete his 
marriage, and remained under the absolute and exclu¬ 
sive control of a nautch girl. 

Subsequently he was suspected of an intrigue with 
the Pandian queen, and executed at Madura. 

10 
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His neglected wife, then avenged his death, 
burning Madura, and taking a terrible revenge upon 
the Pandian king, her own unnatural father. 

The public mind seems to have been greatly 

impressed by this romantic and tragic histofy, and to 

have traced its origin to the Pandian king’s stern 
suppression of Kali worship at Madura. The next step 
was to the local mind scarcely even a step, and the 
author of the king’s punishment was at once identi¬ 
fied as a human incarnation of the goddess, whose 
worship had been suppressed. 

It then became necessary to explain the conduct 
of Kovalan, which seemed at fiist sight a cruel slight 
to the incarnate goddess. 

In after years, Palava influences possibly led to 
his being further honoured, that the worship of the 
goddess might be tolerated by the powerful dynasty 
of his race. At the same time popular condemnation 
of child marriage was insidiously encouraged, by the 
extreme prominence given to the fact, that all 
troubles happened, owing to Kovalan’s marriage with 
an infant. 

Whether Kovalan or Kopalan was himself a king 
of the Palasor Palavas, shall be considered again, in 
another article, when further materials are before the 
reader. It will be well to bear in mind, however, that 
as Kopalan, or as Palava Guru, his title may be really 
the King Pala, or Pala King. His name in Tamil 
is written Kovalan. 

The epithet Setti is possibly a modern addition 
to the family name of Kovalan, and due to the fact 
that in later times the great Vaisya merchants, owners 
of ships, were of Setti caste.* In any case it denotes a 
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Vaisya merchant, and not the Setti caste of to-day, in 
which the name has a quite restricted sense. 

I will now give a resume of the story, and then 
append such notes as seem desirable to clear up, or 
emphasize, important points in the history. 

Inyocation: 

This invokes the aid of Munthu Vinayakar, the 
son of Mukkanavar, of Arumukavalar, son-in-law of 
Atchuttan, of Pokkasar Minatchi, who lives in the 
flower groves of Madura, of Adi-narayanan, who 
sleeps upon the fig-leaf, and of Saraswati, the wife of 
Maraiyavanar. These gods and goddesses are called 
upon to aid the author sing the traditions of Kovalan, 

Introduction : 

In ancient times, long ago, there were two 
brothers-in-law, Manakan Setti, and Masottan setti, 
who owned great fleets. Their ships numbered 400,000, 
in wiiich they carried gold, rice, pepper and other 
merchandise, thereby amassing vast treasure. They 
themselves lived in Madura, with great wealth and 
luxury. Manakan Setti had a son, named Mutu Setti, 
who was unhappily childless. He therefore, performed 
severe penance in honour of Sokkalingam, and planted 
flower groves along the banks of the river and near 
the tank, all of which he dedicated to the god. At 
times the celestial cow Kama-denu, so great was his 
meritorious devotion, would descend from Kayilasam 
by a ladder of ropes, and graze near the tank in the 
meadows scattered among the groves planted there. 
She would graze there, quench her thirst at the lotus 
tank, and praising Mutu Setti for his devotion, she 
would return to heaven. He however, knew nothing 
of this. 
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It happened one day that her calf came with her, 
descending th • ladder from Kayilasam, and drank 
water , with ils mother. As they were ascending 
together, up the ladder, Mutu Setti saw them, and 
tliinking somb of the cattle from the folds had broken 
in and damaged his young plantations, he slung a stone 
at the retreating cow and calf. Alas! the stone struck 
the calf and ended its life. 

The celestial cow curses Mutu Setti: 

The celestial cow Kama-denu, seeing her calf 
killed, turned and cursed the man who thus bereaved 
her. She said, “As you have killed my child in its 
sixteenth year, so may your son die too in his sixteenth 
year.” Uttering this terrible curse the cow disappeared 
into Kayilasam. 

Mutu Setti deeply grieved, renewed with even 
greater insistance, his austerities and prayers, until at 
length the god Sokkalingam promised that he would 
have a son. 

Maniarasan’s son makes a vow to Kali: 

In tliose days there lived at Madura a certain oil 
merchant, named Maniarasan, who had tvro wives. By 
the first wife he was blessed with three children, and 
by the second wife with one. Being about to die, he 
called his children to his death-bed, and divided the 
property between them, giving one half to the children 
of the first wife, and one half to the child of the 
second wife. 

Now the son of the second wife began to trade in 
oil, but though he went daily into the town, he never 
could meet with a purchaser. In his distress he made 
a vow to Kali, that if only he could sell every drop of 
his oil, he would light one thousand lamps in her 
temple to her honour. 
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This however was a rash vow, for the Pandian 
king had issued a strict edict, that no one should light 
lamps at the Kali temple, under penalty of instant 
death. 

Strange to say, on the very next day the oil 
merchant sold his'whole stock, and in accordance with 
his vow, lit one thousand lamps in the temple of Kali, 
and went to his home. 

The king, however, happened to be in the upper 
part of the palace and thence saw with indignation 
the lights at the temple. He therefore, sent out the 
watch to bring the daring offender before him. The 
step-brothers of the merchant, who were jealous of his 
fortune, then pointed him out to the w’atch, as the 
guilty one. He was taken before the Council of Six 
Thousand, and there condemned to be cut into pieces 
in front of the temple of Kali, for disobedience to the 
king’s order. 

The death of the oil merchant, and his wife: 

The executioner instantly took him away to the 
scene of execution, and there, in front of the temple of 
Kali, cut off his head. Wondrous! the head fell upon 
the bosom of the goddess, and resting itself there, 
cried out to her, “ Amma! evil is returned for good.” 
The goddess consoled it and promised vengeance. 
Meanwhile her husband's death became known to the 
oil merchant’s wife, Mayilanaiyal, ^ who put an end to 
her own life upon the same spot. 

Sokkalingam, however, observed these deeds, and 
preserved the lives of the oil merchant and of his wife 
in a golden casket. 

Kali then presented herself to Sokkalingam, and 
told him that she wished to become the wife of 

1 Mayilanaiyal is perhaps onb an epithet, **heautiful*% and not 
a proper name. 
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Kovalan Setti in her next incarnation, in order that 
she might destroy all the Pandians before she resumed 
her own form. 

Sokkalingam therefore, took the life of Kali and 
preserved that also in a golden casket. 

Birth of Kovalan, Kannakal and Mataki: 

Afterwards Sokkalingam took the oil-merchant’s 
life and sent him to be born as the son of Varna-malai, 
the wife of Mutu Setti, and on an auspicious day 
caused him to be named Kovalan, so intimating that 
he was as beautiful as Sokkalingam himself. 

Now in those days, the Pandian King and his wife 
were undergoing great penance, living in austerity 
upon a certain mountain, and praying that a child 
might be born to them. Sokkalingam therefore, chan¬ 
ged the life of Kali into a lime fruit, and gave it to 
Kovilingi, the Pandian Queen. 

After she had eaten this lime fruit, it came 
to pass that when ten months had fully elapsed, 
a child was born to her. It was a daughter, and 
wonderful to tell, upon the babe’s right leg, at birth, 
was a golden bangle, and upon her left leg amulet, 
and around her neck was a garland of flowers. 

Such a strange prodigy betokened wonderful 
events, and the king summoned his astrologers to 
draw up the child’s horoscope, and explain what 
these miraculous signs might betoken. The astrologers 
then considered, and announced that as the babe was 
born with a flower garland around its neck, Madura 
would cease to prosper, and if she should cry, both 
north and south Madura would be in flames. They 
therefore advised the king, that the child should be 
enclosed in a cofier, and sent adrift on the river 
VaigaL 
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Then queen Kovilingi, the child’s mother, herself 
filled a golden cup with milk, and putting it beside 
the child, ordered her maid to take it before the king. 
The king then placed the child in a coffer, sealed it, 
and sent it adrift down the river. 

Now it chanced that as the coffer drifted here 
and there with the current, that a five-hooded cobra 
baw it, and lodged itself upon the lid. They drifted 
ashore at Kaveri-pum-pattinam, and there the nakam 
opening the box, and seeing the babe, took the gem 
that was concealed in its own head, and fixed it In the 
bangle of the child, recognising that it was no one 
else but Kali. It then floated the coffer again, with 
the child in it, after giving her the name of Kannakai. 

As the box was thus a second time afloat, 
Manakan Setti and Masottan Setti espied it, and took 
it ashore, and each claimed it as his own. ’When they 
opened it and found the child, Manakan Setti took 
her to his own home, and adopted her as his own 
daughter. 

About the same time it also happened that one 
'Vasanta-malai was performing penance at the sacred 
shrine of Thirukadur, and praying Sokkalingam for 
a child. The god granted her prayers, and changing 
the life of Mayilanaiyal, the oil-merchant’s wife, into 
a lime fruit, he gave that fruit to Vasanta-malai. 
When ten months had gone by from the time she ate 
it, a daughter was born to her. She threrefore sent 
for the astrologers to draw up the child’s horoscope. 
The astrologers named the child Mataki, and foretold 
that as she grew up she would be the most wonderful 
of dancers, and at her tenth year would dance publicly 
in a great assembly, and that a Setti named Kovalan 
would there see her, love her, and live with her for 
twelve years, and in the thirteenth year she would die. 
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Marriage of Koralan and Kannakai: 

’When Kannakai began to grow into girl hood very 
many were the proposals of marriage made to her 
parents for her. She was asked in marriage by 
Masottan Sctti’s son, and by Kovalan, and by very 
many other illustrious or wealthy youths. Great 
was the surprise when Manakan Sctti’s son, Mutu 
Setti, invited Masottan Setti and others to the marriage 
of his son Kovalan. Masottan Setti hastened to ask 
who was to be the bride, and on hearing it was 
Kannakai, he grew very angry, and after with a 
serious quarrel with Mutu Setti, he sought out 
Manakan Setti, and upbraided him with his breach of 
faith, reminding him that he had already promised 
Kannakai to his son. So great was the quarrel, that 
night but a timely appeal to arbitration, saved the most 
serious consequences. The aibitratojs decided that 
the rivals should cast lots, which was agreed to, and 
Kovalan became the winner. He then bound the 
marriage tali or necklet round the girl’s neck, with 
all due ceremony, and she became his betrothed wife 

Kovalan then requested that the festival siiouId 
be completed as usual with a grand naiitch. 

Mataki dances a nautcb, and captivates Kovalan: 

When Kovalan demanded the usual nautch dance 
in honour of his marriage, Masottan Setti and those 
of his friends and relations who knew his horoscope, 
raised objections. Above all they dreaded his seeing 
Mataki, whose grace and beauty were already of wide 
repute, and whose charms were repoirted to be 
irresistible. His horoscope announced great danger 
about this time, which should reach him through a 
dancing girl. Masottan Setti, Manakan Setti and 
the other friends by their opposition &cr\'ed only to 
increase the insistance of Kovalan, who now requested 
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Mataki should be sent for as the dancer, declaring that 
on their refusal, he would commit suicide. They then 
withdrew all further opposition, clearly perceiving 
the hand of destiny was in this wish. “When 
their invitation reached Vasanta-malai, her joy 
and pride knew no limits, and she agreed to send 
her daughter Mataki to perform the wedding nautch. 
She then called up her daughter and gave her the 
invitation. Mataki thereupon dressed herself in her 
richest brocaded silk, with all kinds of jewels, and 
asked her mother’s leave to depart. Her mother now 
gave her as a parting gift some betel leaves, some 
betel nut, and a small vial of oil. The properties of 
these she explained were magical and she enjoined 
her to spread some of the oil upon the betel leaves, 
and to give it to be chewed by any man she desired 
should love her. Such was the power of tlie oil, that 
whosoever should taste, would thence-forth find it 
impossible to live apart from her. Mataki thus armed, 
set out for Kaveri-pum-pattinam on elephant back, 
with a rich retinue of musicians. Upon her arrival 
the Setti enquired her terms for dancing, to which 
she replied that all the terms she asked, was, that 
when she threw the gold necklace, which she wore at 
her birth, the man upon whom it might fall should 
become hers. They consented, but they craftily kept 
Kovalan in another room, at the door of which his 
mother kept watch. Hearing the music he asked 
to let him enter to see the nautch, and when he 
threatened her with suicide, she gave way. He then 
dressed himself in his richest clothes, and jewels, and 
sat upon one of the seats. No sooner had she set eyes 
on him, than the dancing girl meditating on 
Sokkalingam and invoking his aid, threw her necklet, 
and it fell over the head of Kovalan and encircled his 
neck. Mataki now claimed him as her lover, and 
11 
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asked what presents he w'ould give her. He gave 
incalculable presents to her. She then told him he 
might now take ofi her necklet and release himself. 
He tried and failed, and not even with knives could 
the necklet be separated from his neck. riicn 
Mataki advancing, laughed at him, and said, “ If you 
cannot take off my necklet, eat a little of my betel. 
He ate, and then at once went away, following her. 
In vain his father and others implored and begged him 
to consider his conduct, and not desert his wife 
and all his family, for the sake of a dancing girl. He 
replied, “ I have no wife, no relations, and Mataki is 
all to me.” Then they recognized fate, and ceased to 
resist, and he and Mataki w’cnt away togethei, riding 
upon an elephant, and came to the Amarkundi Iswaran 
temple, where Mataki swore by the palipidam (altar) 
itself, that she whould never love any other but 
Kovalan. Kovalan too swore thereon never to love 
any other but Mataki. When they reached the home 
of Mataki she bade him be seated upon a bed ; then 
one of the legs broke and he fell upon the floor. She 
then told him she had no other bed, and he must 
now replace it. While she cooked their food, he 
sent an urgent letter to his father, asking for 12 ship 
loads of money and necessaries. 

Kovalan squanders his fortune: 

Manakan Setti did as requested and despatched 
to his son twelve vessels laden with rice, pepper, 
and other cargo, and these ships safely arrived at their 
destination. Kovalan hearing this, went to the 
harbour and met them. He unloaded and landed 
the goods with the utmost expedition, and then 
realising what price he could, took the whole 
of the money to Mataki, and asked what she 
wished to be done with it. She then asked for 
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twelve kawnies of rice land, and many cattle, and 
several large mansions, and money for her ‘table 
expenses, and for the expenses of her musicians, and 
for her mother, and for rich brocades and silken 
cloths, and for jewels, and for their mutual enjoy¬ 
ments. Kovalan therefore gave her all that she desired 
though he lavished all his wealth in gratifying her 
caprices. In this degrading idleness he lived for twelve 
years. 

Kannakai grows op: 

When Kannakai reached her seventeenth year, 
she one day told her maid to procure a mirror. While 
she was admiring her own beauty in this mirror she 
noticed her marriage tali (necklet), and asked why 
she wore it. On learning that it was tied in proof 
of her betrothal, she asked who the man might be, 
and where he then was. Her maids replied that her 
mother-in-law should be asked to tell her this. 

Kannakai visits her mother-in-law: 

Kannakai now sought an interview with her 
mother-in-law, who received her with great ceremony 
and offered her a seat. Kannakai then asked who was 
her betrothed husband, and where were his warehouses. 
Her mother-in-law then told her that he was living 
in the house of a dancing girl. 

Kannakai asked how long he had been living 
there, and on learning that it was for twelve years,* 
that he had lived with Mataki at Tirukadur, she 
asked why his mother had not called him away. His 
mother then told her that merchants of their rank 
would no longer respect them, if they received back a 
man who had fallen in love with a dancing girl, and 
devoted himself to her. She entreated"the young wife 
to try and recall him to his duty. 
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Kannakai writes to Koflan: 

Kannakai considered this advice* and thaa wrote 
to Kovalan, saying* “ Oh husband* who tied the 
wedding tali on my neck at my fifth year* and ever 
since lived in the house of a dancing girl* I am now 
about to die. I wish before I die to receive from your 
hands a little water, and that you should then perform 
my funeral rites, and remove my tali; then you can 
return again to your Mataki.’* 

She sent this letter through some of her maids, with 
strict-injunction to give it privately to her husband. 
The maids reached Tirukadur, and finding Kv>valan 
engaged in worship of Sokkalingam at the Sittirnoku 
temple, they gave him the letter. 

Kovalan receives the letter; 

When Kovalan read this letter, he bitterly 
reproached himself with his cruel neglect, and shed 
tears of sorrow; he then went to bid Mataki farewell, 
and when she saw that he had been weeping, she asked 
the reason. He told her that his wife Kannakai was 
dead, and he was summoned to peiform the 
funeral ceremonies over her. He added that he 
could not refuse to do this, or he would be scorned 
and despised by all who knew him, and expelled from 
his family. 

Mataki, however, was greatly grieved, asking 
whether Kannakai was more beautiful than she, and 
demanding what fault she had committed that he 
should discard her after their twelve years of 
happiness. 

Kovalan, however, vowed to love her as before, 
and to return after the funeral ceremonies were 
completed* and the tali removed from his wife*s neck. 

—to b« oontd. 



News and Notes 

NEHRU’S ASSURANCE TO NON-HINDI AREAS 

Prime Minister Nehru was replying to a correspon¬ 
dent at the Press conference whether English was 
going to be given the status of an official language 
after 1965 and would continue to be so indefinitely till 
a change was demanded by non-Hindi-speaking areas, 

Mr, Nehru replied a decision had been taken by 
the Government some years ago and it was also 
annonced that English should continue even though 
Hindi might be the principal official language. 

On the question of medium of instruction at the 
University stage, Mr, Nehru said he favoured a 'dual 
medium!’ for some time by which some subjects, like 
history, might he taught in regional language and 
technical and scientific subjects could be taught in the 
English medium. 

As regards schools, he said what was being done 
was that Hindi or the regional language was the 
medium of instruction while English was being taught 
as a compulsory subject. 

WORTH TAKING RISK 

Asked comment on the opposition to the reten¬ 
tion of English as an associate official language 
expressed at the All-India Language Convention held 
in Delhi recently, Mr. Nehru said he did not agree with 
that view. He believed that English was necessary 
for the development of Indian languages including 
Hindi. 
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He said: “ English is a foreign language 
foreign languages are necessary. English is a foreign 
language which is belter known than others and is 
necessary because it will strengthen our languages, the 
ideas and even the w(jrds sliengthen them. There is 
a slight risk that English, being continued as an 
associate language, tends to delay a little its substitu¬ 
tion by Hindi. That risk is worth taking because the 
foundations will be firmly laid.” 

Mr. Nehru recalled the assurances given by him 
and by the then Home Ministeri Pandit Pantt two or 
three years ago on the status of English after 1965$ 
and said these assurances had been repeated in the 
Presidential order. 

“Parliament”, he said, “was informed of it, and 
presumably agreed to it, that we ought to have English 
as an associate language. The assurance was 
welcomed at many places, especially in the South. 
We thought it was enoughs hut now we think it would he 
better to embody it (assurance) in an Act. 

Apart from other reasons $ we cannot go back on 
the pledge we have given. But I think from the point 
of view purely of the development of our owm langu¬ 
ages, it is very nccessaiy for our minds to be opened 
to foreign languages to literature, ideas and the 
like.” 

COMPULSORY SUBJECT 

Mr. Nehru said, “We have a tendency inTndia — 
I suppose in other countries too—of going back to our 
shell. The shell is wide enough and big enough 
admittedly, but it is a shell at the same. It is 
necessary to come out of it.” 

A correspondent suggested that the present trend 
in regard to medium of instruction in schools appeared 
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to be to go back to English and asked for the Prime 
Minister’s coi^ent. 

Mr, Nehru repliedi “ We do want English in 
schools, not as a medium but as a compulsory subject.” 
He did not recommend English being made the medium 
of instruction in schools. The medium should be the 
regional language or Hindi, but English should be a 
Compulsory subject. “ That is the decision we have 
arrived at.” —Hindu, PTL., Aug. 14, 1962. 

CZECH TAMIL SCHOLAR FELICITATED 

Dr, Kamil Zvelcbil, the Tamil scholar from 
Czechoslovakia, was felicitated at a function held 
under the auspices of the Maraimalai Adigal library 
on September 14. Dr. Kamil Zvelcbil, in his reply 
said Tamil could be the medium for any subject, 
including chemistry, medicine and technology. Dr. 
A. C. Chettiar presided over the function and 
Mr. V. Subbiah Pillai welcomed the gathering. 

—Hindu, 16-2-1962 

HINDU INFLUENCES IN S. E. ASIA 

Doctor Jean Filliozat of the Institute of Indology, 
Pondicherry, told me he was working particularly on 
Saiva Agamas. He said 28 of them were known to 
exist, but only 21 were available. As a result of his 
work, the Institute had brought out the Raurava and 
Mrugendra Agamas and also the French rendering 
of Tiruvilayadal Puranam. Hindu influences were 
manifest in the South East Asian countries. Inscriptions 
found in those countries were in Sankrit and even the 
Dravidian culture, which went to those places, 
appeared to have spread through the medium of Sans¬ 
krit and this showed that Sanskrit must have been the 
language of communication in a vast region of the 
world in the bygone centuries. • 
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Dr. Filliozat said that the UNESCO have called 
an international conference in New Delhi in November 
this year to discus^ measures for promoting 
understanding between the cultures of the East and the 
V^est. —Hindu, 1 &- 9 - 62 . 

. HISTORICAL TAMIL DICTIONARY 

The preparation of a historical Tamil dictionary 
at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs was recommended on 
Wednesday to the State Government by the Tamil 
Development and Research Council. 

The Council requested the Government to settle 
the details of the scheme and determine the agency to 
which the work should be entrusted in consultation 
with the Madras and Annamalai Universities. 

Mr, M. Bhaktavatsalam, Education Minister, and 
Chairman of the Council presided. 

The Council reviewed the progress made in the 
preparation of children’s literature. It considered a 
report on the preparation of further volumes of the 
bibliography on Tamil books. The first volume covering 
the period 1867-1900 has already been published. It 
was decided to bring out the second volume covering 
1901 to 1910. As regards the period 191O to 195?, the 
Council*felt that one volume could be published for 
every five year period. It was pointed out that the 
National Libarary of Calcutta was preparing a 
systematic bibliography of Tamil books published 
after 1957. 

The reports on the progress of the introduction of 
Tamil as official language in Government offices and 
the work of th« Bureau of Tamil Publications relating 
to publication of Tamil text books for college students 
were also considered by the Council. 

—Indian Express, Octobor 26 , 1962 . 
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national unity 

DHARWAR, Oct. 2$—Sardar K. M. PaAikkar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Jammu and Kashmir University, said 
here to-day that to talk of integration in India, a plural 
society, was 'absurd and meaningless*. In a plural 
society, a society of different religions, ethnic groups, 
languages, etc., what was required, he stressed, was 
understanding, appreciation and tolerance and not 
«integration' communities and religions, he observed, 
could not be integrated; they could live in a spirit of 
amity, understanding and appreciation, 

Sardar Panikkar, who was delivering the convo¬ 
cation address of the Karnatak University, felt that 
committees, conferences, seminars and programmes 
on integration, emotional or other verged on the absurd 
and were a little mischievous. India was, without any 
doubt, an integrated nation, as much as any other 
nation in the world, he declared. 

Ijc said that those who talked of our lack of 
national integration complained about the existence 
of casteism, regionalism and groupism. The accusers 
of casteism, he pointed out, were almost always 
representatives of castes, who in the past had enjoyed 
in their areas a monopoly of political power and now 
found that under a democracy based on adult franchise 
other communities, who had so far been deprived of 
social influence and political power, were challenging 
them. The rise of 'lower castes’ to political power as 
a result of the den)opratic processes, he felt, was the 
most welcome feature in India’s democracy. 

RPQIONAWSM 

About regionalism* hf seid* there was no need to 
get alarmed. The system of federation itselt, he 
underscored, was basad on the validity of regional 
12 
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personality. In a territory, as large as India, with its 
regions larger .than many great States, with its local 
histories buried deep in tradition, national unity could 
only be based on the recognition of regional interests. 
Especially was it true in democracies where political 
representation had necessarily to have a local basis. In 
an autocracy or dictatorship, regionalism could be put 
down with a heavy hand. But, regionalism, he opined, 
was an essential and necessary feature of democratic 
States. Even quite small States like Switzerland 
demonstrated how strong was the feeling for the region 
in democratic States. 

Sardar Panikkar also said there was nothing wrong 
with the existence of groupism which was stated to be 
eating into the vitals of the Congress organisation. 
Groupism, he pointed out, was the attempt of people 
outside the area of power to act together to make their 
ideas and opinions felt on those in authority. He 
believed that a party’s dynamism was ’ strengthened 
through its groups. 


NO FALL IN EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

Sardar Panikkar doubted very much whether there 
was now a deterioration of standards. All talk about the 
fall in standards, he felt, came from people whose 
judgments were still based on the accent with which 
English was spoken or the facility with which it was 
written. In-subjects like physics# chemistry and botany, 
and economics, history and mathematics, he had no 
doubt, there was a notable improvement in standards. 
However, he emphasised that there .was need for their 
further improvement. 


—Hindu, October. 26 , 1962 . 
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A 50,000-YEAR-OLD CIVILISATION 

Rome 

A civilisation even older than that of the great 
Hittite Empire which flourished about 4.000 years ago 
has been partially unravelled thanks to th& efiEorts 
of an Italian archaeological team excavating in 
Turkey, 

This civilisation, which is believed to have had its 
hey-day round about 3,000 B.C., was located in 
Malatya. Ancient Malatya has been identified to the 
north of the Taurus Mountains not far from the 
Euphrates, with the hill named Arslan Tepe, which is 
about 10 kilometres from the modem city. 

The following, according to Savatino Moscati, 
Professor of Semitic Philology at Rome University, a 
member of the team, are the findings of the excava¬ 
ting party ; The great Hittite empire sprang up in the 
heart of Turkey around 4,000 years ago. It soon 
spread beyond the limits of that country and began to 
compete with the other leading countries of those 
times, Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

After several centuries, the empire was defeated 
by an invasion from the sea, but the Hittites survived 
for some time in some small States which preserved 
their language and culture. Malatya is one of these 
States and the city of Malatya was a powerful and 
flourishing one. The monumental city gate proves 
this, and the remains of the powerful and flourshing 
defence bastions are gradually also being revealed. 

An invasion and a fire, an event proved by a thick 
layer of ash, brought those ancient fortiflcations down; 
others arose on the same site and were destroyed to be 
replaced by yet others. The last of those was a ' 
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formidable wall as much as six metres in depth. But 
not even thfe defence system was sufficient to save 
Malatya from final ruin* Those who visit the site to¬ 
day see stones which are of a slightly ruddy hue, 
touched with gold—traces left by the fire kindled in 
the defeated city by the Assyrian armies. 

For a good 3 O metres downi from the top of the 
hill to its base, there are remains of the successive 
generations of inhabitants. It was thus discovered 
that Malatya existed even before the Hittite Empite 
was founded, at least S»000 years ago. That was the 
time when, on the opposite side of Turkey, the forti¬ 
fied citadel of Troy was building its topless tcwers. 

The finding of certain seals, with the names of 
officials and rulers makes it possible to set a date 
to the various phases of the ancient city’s history* A 
fine head in white limestone with a serene and 
thoughtful expression is supposed to be that of one of 
the Kings of Malatya and, if this theory is correct, 
the remains of a building of huge stone blocks may 
indicate the site of the royal palace—NAFEN. 

Hindu, October, 27, 1962 

SANSKRIT & TAMIL 

The views of Dr. J. Filliozat, the internationally 
reputed French Indologist: 

Q: What about Tamil ? There is a view in some 
quarters that Tamil has had an autonomous growth 
and culture too. 

A : Tamil is an exception to what I remarked about 
the* languages vis-a-vis Sanskrit. The exception is 
very interesting. It is true that Tamil grew without 
depending on Sanskrit and developed a splendid 
literature of its own which sometimes surpasses similar 
texts in Sanskrit. But the Tatnil culture has also 
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fiiileh ffofii th6 Stuskrit lan^age and tht 
BtAhiminical tfadition. which grew around it in the 
' North. Let me illustrate. 

Tamil was well developed, in grammar and 
litetawr^, when Sanskrit came to South. Excavations 
in Viradipatnam-Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, have 
Itiven Us inseriptions in the Brahmi script in Tamil and 
in Prakrit. The inscriptions date back to the first 
century A,t). and Sanskrit inscriptions appear only 
lat^r* It is, therefore, obvious that Sanskrit was not 
yet adopted by the Tamils. That does not mean there 
was no knowledge of Sanskrit at all before the Christian 
era in Tamil Nad. Even in the times of Megasthenes, 
the Greek envoy, and later during Asoka*s rule, there 
was cordial intercourse between the north and the 
southern kingdoms. Sangam Literature bears evidence 
of a knowledge of Prakrit. If the Vedas addred the 
Rain God as man's acceptance of a Cosmic Norm, 
Kural in Tamil, in its second chapter itself sang the 
glory of rain in regulating the life of man. There was 
a good deal of similarity of views on moral values, 
though the emphasis varied. 

Q: So, there was, before the Christian era, healthy 
relationship between the South and the North and 
their languages. But did they not get assimilated? 

A: Of course, the assimilation started, but at a 
later period, when Sanskrit became the lingua franca 
of India. The Tamil genius took it constructively. It 
was able to do so for the simple reason that Tamil was 
developed and had nothing to fear in the process. Such 
a synthesis agreed with the culture of the Tamils to 
take the best in anything. Moreover, Sanskrit helped 
them in their commercial and cultural enterprises. A 
major development in this field was in the growth of 
devodcmal literature which appeared in Sanskrit in 
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Tamil Nad. The illustrious Sankara and Ramanuja and 
a host of other philosophers, devotees and seers studied 
Sanskrit so that their philosophical quests united the 
hearts of millions in India. As 1 had said elsewhere, 
Sankara and Ramanuja may be called ‘Sanskriti^g 
Dravidians* a phrase which .would help us to under¬ 
stand the reaction of the Tamils to Sanskrit. Even to 
this day, Sanskrit words and ideas have intermingled 
with Tamil. 

Q; You are perhaps aware of a view in certain 
quarters in Tamil Nad that Tamil must be purified? 

A; Yes, Some years ago, I addressed a meeting 
at Madras, when I dwelt on the antiquity of Tamil. 
The next morning some journals came out quoting me 
(wrongly of course) that even a foreigner like me had 
endorsed that Tamil was the oldest language in the 
country and that Sanskrit was an intruder. But let me 
point out that even the so-called puritans use Sanskrit 
words in their slogans against Sanskrit! Tamil id a 
growing language, and attempts to enrich it always 
deserve praise. But if ‘Purification’ is in any way based 
on the idea that Sanskrit is alien to Tamil culture, no 
statement could be more absurd. Lurking behind such 
moves are the ‘racial myth' which is long discarded 
not only in India but in Europe as well. 

—^Hindu, November i8,1962 



A Short Note on Parankunru 

K. PARAMASIVAN.M.A. 

“ Sambandar has a poem on Parankunru but he 
has nothing to say about the presence of Muruga in 
this hill as do Murugarruppadai and Paripadal. The 
Muruga’s shrine must have been built after A. D. 650,” 
says the late Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai in his ‘History 
of Tamil Language and Literature’ (p. 113). He does 
not stop with this but proceeds further to draw 
conclusions from this assumption. He says, “In the 
eleventh Tirumurai, Tirumurugarruppadai is included 
and we would be perfectly justified in dating this 
poem and its author to about A. D. 700” (p. 113), his 
reason being that the above poem refers to Parankunru 
as one of the ‘ Six holy camps * of Muruga. 

But Saint Sambandar himself refers to the six 
holy places in another place: 

“Amartarum kumaravgl tadaiur arinar’’^ 

Evidently Parankunru was one of the six. And 
just because he does not refer to Muruga in his poem 
on this place, we cannot prove the nonexistence of 
His shrine in his period. 

Long before Sambandar, Madurai Marudan Ila 
Naga^ir has stated in one of his poems in Ahananuru 
that the poet Anduvan has sung in praise of the 
Parankunru h|ll of Muruga, the Lord with the shining 
spe.ar who routed out the Sura: . . 


/. *' fiirmtikur '* 
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** S&r marungu arutta sudar ilai neduvsl 
Sinam mlgu Murugan tan Parankunrattu 
Anduvan psdiya sandu kelu nedu varai 

V 7 e cannot presume that the learned Mr. Pillai 
was unaware of the above poem. In fact, he refers to 
the name Anduvan (occurring in this poem) in earlier 
chapter, where he tries to differentiate the Nallan- 
duvanSr of Paripadal from the namesaike of Ahananuru 
(in order to bring down the period of the former by a 
few centuries). There he argues, that, as the author 
of the poem No, 43 (in AhananGru) is known with the 
adjimct ^Madurai asiriyar' and as the name Anduvan 
alone occurs in poem No. 59, Nallanduvanar figuring 
in Paripadal cannot be identified with either of these 
two (p. 29'. We do not propose here to inquire into 
this identity or otherwise.* For our purpose, it suffices 
to say that Mr. Pillai has noted the occurrence of the 
name Anduvan in Aham $9. Even if we accept that 
the Anduvan of AhananOru lived a few centuries 
earlier than the Nallanduvanar of Paripadal, the 
Muruga’s shrine must have existed at that earlier 
period. 

Another poem in the same anthology gives a good 
description of Parankunru as if to clear away any doubt 
from our minds as to the identity of the place. The 
poet Erukkattur Tayankannanar says that the holy 
place of Muruga is situated west of Madurai and that 
celebratbns are going on there without any break : 

. .1— I . l'» 1 ■ ■ ■■ I . . ■ M !■. I ■ ■ il , , — 

1- “ or(P0V0 jyA# 

4r'>^<u«r ur^c/ 

2 . Howevw It ipay be poioted out that the NalUpduvanfr of 
Paripadal is also koowD with the adjunct ’asiriyar* and out of his four 
poems 10 that anthology three deal with the river Vaiyai and the fourth with 
Muruga (Scwel) of Paranlcugru, all of which go to prove his coosection 
with Madurai. 
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“ Kodi nudangu maruhin Kfidai Kudadu 
pal pori manfiai vel kodi uyariya 
odiya vilavin nediyon kunrattu 

From all these it will be seen that the attempt to 
bring down the age of the Muniga*s shrine in 
Parankunru (in order to bring down the ages of some 
anthologies) is hardly convincing. 


uAQurjfi QsiiAQmwif. ^tufiiu 

Qif.iur €SifitStb- Q»if.(tturdr - 149 ) 
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Book Reviews 

N. VANAMAMALAl, Tamilnattup pamarap 
patalkal (The Folksongs of Tamibad), gathered by S.S. 
Psttaiya and S. M. Karkki, N. C, P. S. Private Ltd., 
Madras, 196O, pp. isy+VllI, Price Rs. 3,—Reviewed 
by Kamil ZvelebiL 

More and more attention is fortunately being 
dedicated to Tamil folk poetry. Writers and scholars 
like K. V. Jagannathan, S. Vittiyananthan, M. Ramaliii- 
gam and others, and journals like Saraswathi or 
Thamarai are heralding new era of extensive gathering, 
broad collation and serious study of Tamil folksongs 
and other kinds of literary output generally as folklore. 

t 

The present work of Professor Vrmamamalai is 
without doubt one of the best attempts in this field. 
N. Vanamamalai is certainly not a newcomer; on the 
contrary, he belongs to the most ardent and patient 
students of all forms of Tamil folklore, and also he 
is one of those who really know it and who may be 
always most profitably consulted with regard to its 
many questions—be it the different kinds of ‘bow- 
song’ (vil pdttu) or the dramatic palluppattUy or 
historical ballad on Kattapomman, or just sliort 
lyrical pieces, love-songs, lullabies etc. In addition 
to this broad knowledge Vanamamalai is armed with 
a sound method and correct theory of approach to 
folk literature, as he has proved in his numerous 
contributions which have appeared in different pro¬ 
gressive Tamil journals, and now again in the Intro¬ 
duction to his book (pp. i—12). 
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In this introduction he starts with the correct 
assumption of fundamental realism of folk poetry and 
says that Tamil folksongs arc reflecting truly and 
realistically even if in an artistic way the life of the 
people, mainly of the working classes. He then 
proceeds to show the “class-affiliation” of this folk' 
literatur-e (comparing e, g. the lullaby of an upper 
class mother, obviously a rich farmer’s wife, with the 
cradle song of a Palli—the pallar are a low peasant 
caste). Folk songs arc not the creations of neutral, 
bloodless and shadowy lilerators; they are lively 
comments on almost every aspect of life, including 
the political history of the country (sec ballads and 
songs about Raja Tej Singh, alynit Kattapomman, 
Marudu Brothers etc.) 

In the present collection Vanamamalai has 
compiled almost exclusively those folksongs gathered 
in Villttikulam division of the Kovilpatti Taluq 
(Tinnevelly) in the southernmost part of Tamilnad, 
current among field-labourers on the puncey (non- 
irriagated fields fit for dry cultivation) and on tea, 
cardamom and other plantations there. 

Vanamamalai’s introduction is closed by an 
appeal which should certainly be enthusiastically 
followed: that teachers, officials, trade-unionists and 
other educated people working in villages and on 
plantations should gather as much meterial as possible; 
today, w'ith modern technical equipment of portable 
tape-recorders, this is surely not a difficult problem. 

The Preface to the book was written by the late 
Sami Sidambaranar (he died on 17-I-1961) who tries 
to define folksongs (nattuppafal) ns the literature of 
common people (potujaha ilakkiyam) which is anony¬ 
mous, having been created by the people (mostly by 
working classes) for the people. He shows how^ in 
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folksongs, old traditions, reminiscences of old customs 
and beliefs mingle with the new, with most modern 
ideas and concepts; he also shows how beautiful the 
images sometimes are, and how the folksongs, provided 
they are taken down carefully, offer rich dialectolo^- 
gical meterial. 

The text itself is divided into 7 chapters, dealing 
with cradle songs and songs accompanying childern’s 
plays (pp» 13—38), songs about work or accompanying 
various labours and activities (pp. 39—64^, love-songs 
(64—106), songs concerning different social topics (like 
widowhood, caste, drunkenness, pp. 107-126), songs 
concerning family life (pp, 127—135), songs describing 
one’s village and country (139—146) and finally a 
mixture of various topics like the song of a washer¬ 
woman, the dialogue of an old man and an old 
woman about the aeroplane, a song about the train 
etc. (pp. 149—157). About 120 folksongs have been 
gathered here and commented upon. I firmly believe 
that the present book is only the volume, and that it 
will be soon followed by successive volumes from the 
pen of its author. 

A. M. PJATIGORSKIJ, S. G. RUDIN, Tamil’sko- 
russkij slovar’ (A Tamil-Russian Dictionary), edited 
by Purnam Somasundaram, with a short survey of 
Tamil grammatical system by 4f. S, Andronov, 
Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo inostrannych i nacional’ 
nych slovarej, Moskva, i960, pp. i384, Price 2,66 
rub!es,--Reviewed by K, Znkbil 

The publishing of this first , Tamil-Russian 
Dictionary is undoubtedly an important event and an 
occasion for sincere joy. Before all, it is the first 
Tamil-R^ussian dictionary, and, at the same time, the 
first Tamil dictionary in a Slavonic language. As 
such it has not only its enormous intrinsic value 
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(especially for the steadily increasing number of 
Russian, Czech, Polish and other students and 
scholars studying Tamil), but it will certainly serve 
as one of the factors which are, from day to day, 
strengthening the ties between the Soviet people and 
the peoples of India. Second, it is indeed a very 
good dictionary, with many advantages and some 
important new features, and with only a limited 
number of minor imperfections. 

The dictionary includes about 38,000 items^ 
According to the preface of the authors, it should 
be used when reading contemporary Tamil literature, 
belles-lettres as well as scientific and . 
political prose, of the classical age. This is a modest 
understatement. I have tried to read some very 
ancient texts with its help, such as the Puranahuru 
(I. —3. cent. A, D.) and the Cilappatikaram (5.—6* 
cent. A. D.) and I have found the dictionary very 
useful. Prosodic and rhetoric terms, grammatical, 
astronomical and astrological expressions, as well as 
some basic terms from the field of medicine and 
from various technical branches are also included. 

One of the most pleasing features is the fact that 
the diversity of the most important lexical meanings 
has been preserved through,'and that the selection of 
basic meanings was done most carefully. The difficult 
problems concerning synonyms and homonyms were 
also tackled successfully. 

Another important feature of the dictionary is the 
great number of idioms and the rich phraseological 
matter found on every page. Thus, e. g., under the 
item kmti, coll., the posteriors, buttocks, the following 
pharses are given: ku^iti kaluva, kunti kaayat kuiitikkup 
pi^T^ pica, ku^ti maiiiiaittaftmtfu bfa, kuppyum 
vSyum pottikkoiifirukka, oruvanih kujttik koluppai 
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afokkOy kufifi vaffa. Here, one is probably entitled 
to see the strong influence of that old yet excellent 
work, the Tranqiiebar Dictionary. Compare, however, 
the item mummuram, vehemence, severity, fierceness 
(chosen at random), in the Tranquebar Dictionary with 
the same item in the work review”; in Tranq. Diet., 
we have only one phrase: munimuramayiTukka, 
mummuram panna^ whereas in the Tamil Russian 
Dictionary, we have viyati thummuramayirukkiratUf 
mummuram panna, mummuramay irukka, velai 
mummuramaka rtatantukontirunlapotu • 

Very important are items concerning various 
spheres of modern life; most useful is the dictionary as 
far as tlie technical and scientific terminology is con¬ 
cerned. Thus we have, under the item anu, the following 
terms relating to its basic meaning as “atom”: anu 
atukkuy atomic pile, anu ayutam, atomic weapon. 
anukkoru, atomic nucleus, anukkuntUt atomic bomb, 
anu cakti, atomic energy, anuccitaivu, atomic fission, 
anuppilattal, the splitting of atomic nucleus. 

The Russian equivalents for Tamil items are fully 
appropriate and their selection, as already mentioned, 
was done most carefully. Most paragraphs give the 
impression of well-balanced unity, compiled after long 
discussions and deep reflections. Let me quote as an 
example the item vanakkam; four fundamental 
meanings are given: (i) adoration; worship, veneration; 
(2) reverence, respect, esteem; (3) salute, greeting; 
(4) submis-sion, obedience. Under (3), the following 
phrases are given: oruvanukku vanakattai terivikkOt 
vanakkam celuttUy and vanakkam, as the most common 
greeting. 

The survey of grammatical structure by M. S. 
Andronov is clear, lucid, and nearly fully satis¬ 
factory; especially the chapter on particles (pp. 1361- 
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1363) and the syntactical parts are very successful. 
Unfortunately, adjectives have been entirely omitted, 
or rather, ignored, as if they did not exist at all. 

This conception has partly crept into the text of 
the dictionary, too. In spite of tlie fact that Tamil, 
like all Dravidian languages, has got quite a number 
of original adjective stems, the Tamil-Russian 
Dictionary follows sometimes, in this respect, the 
unfortunate practice of the Tamil Lexicon, which 
ignores adjectives as such with a stubborn consequenti- 
ality. Fortunately this is not always the case. Often the 
Tamil Russian Dictionary quotes adjectives (usually the 
secondary, derived adjectives) as adjtx:tivcs, cf. “cZ/'/yfl 
pril.”, which means arrycr, adj., which is, however, in 
disagreement with the fact that Andronov in His short 
grammar does not speak about adjectives at all. To 
regard forms like ce-, red as derived from centntaij 
redness, means surely to ignore all facts of histori¬ 
cal development as well as the basic features of the 
structure of the language. The reverse is the truth; 
all abstract substantives m-niai are derivatives from 
adjectival and substantival (or even verbal) stems like 
per, w, cir, w, ar’,u, pac, u etc. ^ 

This drawback, however, docs not at all substan¬ 
tially diminish the excellence of the dictionary. On 
pp. 1278—1287, toponymies arc given in very fair 
selection; we may find the items for weights and 
measures in a special appendix on pp. 1288—1291, 
the Indian monetary system on pp. 1292—1293, as 
well as the most important features of the calendar 
on pp. 1293—1296. 

To conclude, the Tamil-Russian Dictionary of 
Pjatigorskij and Rudin is a monument of. exceptional 
diligence, critical approach and sound knowledge of 
both the general problems of lexicography and the 
specific problems of the Tamil language. It is a 
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dictionary which can hardly find its rival iri the sphere 
of more recent Dravidan lexicography. 

M. S. Andronov, Tamil’skij jazyk, (The Tamil 
Language), IzdatePstvo vostocno) literatury, Moskva, 
i960, pp. 72, Price 3 rt/^/ey.—Reviewed by K. Zvelebil. 

Michail Sergeyevitcli Androno has given in his 
articles (published in Soviet and Indian journals) much 
thought to some intricate problems of Tamil grammar, 
especially to those of the structure and functions of 
the Tamil verb. In his “Tamil Language” he abstains 
from quoting any of his daring theories and thought- 
provoking oonclusions (with one slight exception on 
p. 46). This is natural: the present volume is one 
of the series of short descriptions of modern as well 
as of some important ancient languages of Asia and 
Africa (e. g. Arabic, Turkish, Pushtu, Hindi, Urdu, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Chinese, Tibetan, Tagalog, 
Swahili, Hausa, Pali, Avesta, Sanskrit etc.), a series 
entitled “Jazyki zarubeznogo Vostoka i Afriki”. 

In the introduction (pp. 7 — 12 ) Andronov gives 
some general data about the speakers of the language, 
about its place among Dravidan languages (quoting in 
this connection Hovelacque and accepting his view 
that Tamil is the most important of dravidan languages 
for the historical investigation of the family), about 
the periodization of Tamil; according to Andronov, tli® 
basis of literary Tamil is to be sought in the dialect 
of the “inner districts of Tamilnad” (Madura- 
Vaikai'Kuruvur-Maruvur); this is centamilt whereas 
kotuntamil is a common term for the other local 
dialects; eentamil was used as a language of poetry 
and prose and later became the literary language par 
excellence: as the language of modern prose it was 
formed in its basic features in the 14th-—15th centuries 
(Nannul). kotuntamil became to be used in everyday 
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life during the entire Tamilnad including the territory 
where once centamil had been spoken. 

This view is probably correct, though the expla¬ 
nation seems to be somewhat oversimplified. But 
as a working hypothesis for further investigation it 
may prove entirely valid. 

It is not quite correct to say that «there is no 
scientific investigation” of the dialects (p. 9). The 
present book was ready for print in February i960. 
The articles of K. Kanapathi Pillai (in IL, Turner 
Jubilee Vol. i, 1958), Susumu Kuno (m Gengo Kenkyu, 
1958 » 34 )- K. Zvelebil (in ArOr 1959) all appeared 
before the above mentioned date, not to speak about 
some older papers like J. Bloch’s Castes et Dialects au 
Tamoul (in MSL de Paris 16 in 1910), R. P Sethu 
Pillai’s contributions to the loth and 15th All India 
Oriental Conference etc. 

The rough division of Tamil dialects in five groups 
as given by Andronov on p. 9 may be accepted: the 
central group (Madura, Tirunelveli), the northern 
group (Madras), the eastern group (Tanjore), the 
western group (Coimbatore) and Ceylonese (Jafina) 
Tamil (the southern group). It is also quite correct to 
draw a sharp dichotomy between Brahmin vs. Non- 
Brahmin Tamil. Andronov rightly stresses the social 
and cultural importance of the ‘central* group of 
dialects (which are the *direct descendants of 
centamiP (and of the ‘northern’ group which, gajn^ 
importance due to the .fact that the economic and 
cultural piestige shifted from Madura to Madras. 

On pp. 10—12, the author describes very briefly 
the history of Tamil philology. 

pp. 13-^21 are'dedicated to Tamil'graphemics aiid 
phonemics, (In-the terms of-the author, '•graphics*— 
14 
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grqfika, and ‘phonetics'.) The statement that ‘Uie 
sign A* (i. e. dytam) ‘is used to express aspiration* 
(pridychanie) is most awkward (p. 14 )» The description 
■ of phonemes is brief and lucid* though the allophones 
are sometimes treated too shortly ; some important 
allophones are omitted, as e. g. (9)* the allophone of 
/k/ in intervocalis position after /i/ and /e/ and 
especially before 'i/, cf, mika^ ceykiren (mi9A, 
8ej9ire:n). There are some minor mistakes such as to 
describe /t/ before voiceless consonants and then give 
as example ka^tam, 

\ Morphology is described on pp. 22— 57 . the 

whole, this description is good clear and correct. 
Nevertheless I should like to offer one word of criticism. 
The treatment of adjectives is not only wholly 
insufficient, but unfortunately entirely unsatisfactory 
(p. 25). Andronov gives to adjectives (which 
undoubtedly do exist as an independent part of speech 
in Dravidian languages) two short paragraphs of 10 
lines in all. He maintains that in the ‘contemporary 
language there exists a very limited number of nouns 
which have lost the possibility to function 
independently and which are used only in the role of 
determination’; as examples he quotes such secondary 
adjectives as periya, ciriya, ariya, paciya, that is 
adjectives clearly derived from adjective roots per-t 
cir-f pac~, ar- by derivational suffixes; these adjectives 
had never the status of nouns in Tamil. Nouns like 
per-urimi etc. are clearly derivations, Andronov 
follows in this respect the much criticized view of Bloch 
and the-very unfortunate practice of Tamil Lexicon/ 

Perhaps I may venture to suggest at this occa^qn 
th^t the folbwing system of the parts of speech (on the 
level of stems) iqay be accepted for Tamil: 
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!• Nouns (a) Substantives and Numerals; 

(b) Pronouns. 

« 

2 , Adjectives (a) Pronominal Adjectives (such as 
into, antat and the precUtic a-/-i fi-); 

(b) Adjectives Proper (such as 
peru-, ciru^t aru-h 

3 * Verbs. 

4 . Particles (i. e. idenclinables) 

(a) Adverbs {ini, iAku etc.); 

(b) Particles Proper {man, kol etc.); 

(c) Clitics (as interrogative vowels or 

coordinator-um); 

(d) Interjections and onomatopoetic 

words. 

This system is the result of discussions which I had 
with my Soviet colleagues, and the most important 
contribution toward it is due to J. J. Glazov and 
S. Rudin. 

That Andronov himself was not very definitely 
convinced of his own solution may be seen from the 
fact that on p. 3 ^ he speaks about nanmai as if it were 
derived from <wi/-good’ by the suffix-mai (which is 
synchronically and historically absolutely right), 
whereas on p. 32 when speaking about nouns in •mat in 
another connection he writes *pir, large (from perumai, 
largeness).* We have since discussed this problem of 
the adjectives with the - author and ‘ reached the 
conclusion that much has yet to be investigated both in 
the system as well as in the historical development 
before the final solution may be reached. 1 hope my 
friend Andronov will excuse my criticism of his views 
here. 

interesting and perhaps utterly convincing is 
Andronov’s explanation of the future of the Tamil 
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verb (p. 46, note 2). 1 should like to underline as 
correct and useful that Andronov dedicated due 
attention on echo-words (p* $7). Andronov deals with 
the passive (pp. 59—60) under Syntaxi describing it 
as one of the many kinds of *slovosocetanie* (word- 
groups, word-combinations, union of words, i* e. 
phrases). There may be of course difierent opinion 
about this; one may perhaps regard (synchronkally) 
the Tamil passive voice (in contemporary Tamil) as an 
organic part of the system of Tamil verb, and the 
opposition active: passive as something which is—as far 
as contemporary Tamil is concerned—fully within the 
system as a fundamental dichotomy of voices, and 
treat it consequently under Morphology. 

On pp. 71—72, a very short example of Tamil 
text is given; it is a pity that the text is so very brief. 
In the vocabulary to that text, one misses the item 
pblU a kind of bread or pastry. 

One small suggestion concerning the bibliography: 
why to give only the date 1913 of the 3rd edition of 
Caldweirs Comparative Grammar— .vitfcout even 
mentioning that it is the date of the 3rd edition— 
and not the dates of the first and second editions (1856, 
1875 )? 

There are not a few misprints in the book, which 
is a pity; at random I quote: Zelgenbalg instead of 
Ziegenbalg (p. ii), Tamilica for Tamulica, elegantori 
instead of elegantori (ib.), kukkaikkuUe for kukaikkulle 
(p. 42), vanakkatait instead of vanakkattait (p« 44 )* 
appolutUt appotUt appo while it should be appolutUt 
appotu* appo (p. 53), juram instead of juram (p. 53 )f 
dictiohary for dictionary (p. 73)* 

On the whole I suppose I am fully entitled to wel¬ 
come this small yet important and well-written 
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introduction to Tamil as an indication of the fact that' 
a new centre of Tamil studies has been founded at 
Moscowf with keen and diligent students; I am fully 
convinced that we may expect surprising and well- 
founded results in the future out of the pen of 
M. S. Andronov and other Soviet scholars in this field. 

SamudrikSL lak^anam. Edited by T. N. SUBRA- 
MANIAM. Madras Government Oriental Series, No 
CXXVI. Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras, 1959, pp, XLII + $0 + Price Rs. 6-90.— 
Reviewed by K. Zvelebil 

The present volume contains the Tamil texts of 
purufC latca^am and stiri latcaj^ntt both in verse and 
in prose, as well as the text of nanti nul In the 
appendix, makallr ildkkanam, the 30th chapter of 
Kscikandam, a work by Ativirarama (the 

author of the Tamil Kokkbkam) is given, as well as 
the Tamil version of puru$alak$ana and strilak^ana 
of Varahamihira's B;‘hatsamhita. 

' These texts or most of them are examples of late 
expositions of the Indian schools of physiognomy and 
physical typology mixed with fortune-telling and 
sketches of palmistry. It is certainly an exaggeration 
to call this ‘science’, at least in that form in which 
the present texts expose it. These are rather very late 
and degenerated survivals of pre-scientific observations 
and experiences of primitive mankind; and the 
particular texts published in this volume do certainly 
not belong to the best which had been produced in this 
kind of literature As poetry they are poor; as 
systematic expositions of that rather questionable but 
interesting branch of human knowledge they do not 
bring anything new and worth study. Only those parts 
that renounce the fortune telling entirely and rather 
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simply describe purely physical aspects and 
psychological traits may be mildly Interesting to a 
sexuologist or to a scholar studying comparative poetics 
and aesthetics* On the whole howcveri it may 
said that the texts show a mixture of ^uperHcial 
observation of physical faetSi a few eleVer rbmarha on 
human nature and a lot of nonsense, multiplied by the 
typical Indian passion of classification. 

The English version and the Preface are both 
unsatisfying. One does not know: should the English 
text be a translation or a sort of commentary on the 
Tamil version—or both ? I am afraid it is neither. The 
Tamil prose version might be interesting purely from 
the linguistic point of view if the date of its origin 
would be given or at least the problem attacked. 
However, the preface does not state any particulars 
about the date and authorship of any of the works 
published in the book. 

Concluding I am sorry to say that, according to 
my opinion, the profound scholarship and great talents 
of T. N. Subramaniam, who has disclosed real 
treasures of Tamil epigraphy, might have been used in 
a much better and much more useful way. 

(Reproduced ^»from ARCHIV ORIENTALNI, 
No. 29,1961) 
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Indian Thought and 
Roman Stoicism 

XAVIER S. THAN I NAYAGAM 

When Indian thought is compared with early 
Western philosophy, the Orphic and Pythagorean 
schools, Platonism, Epicurianism, neo-Platonism, 
and Stoicism, are those most mentioned.^ In 
these comparisons it is not the metaphysical spe¬ 
culations of Indian philosophy, but the religious 
mysticism, the belief in metempsychosis, the ethi¬ 
cal codes, the ascetic discipline, and vegetarianism, 
which were commonly stated as offering similari¬ 
ties and as worthy of notice. Lately, however, 
the mass of Indian metaphysical speculation and 
even significant legends have received from a 
widening circle of Western criti(;s a more accur¬ 
ate and comparative interpretation than they 
used to receive, say, at the time of Lord Macaulay 
or John Ruskin. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of 
Macaulay’s famous Minute on Education ( 1835 ), 
in which with characteristic rhetoric, he asserted, 
in opposition to those who would favour the con¬ 
tinuation of the traditional learning of India, 
that 

“a single shelf of a good European Lib¬ 
rary was worth the whole native literature 
of India and Arabia”, and asked facetiously 

^ RA.DHAKRISHNAN S., (Ed.) History of Philosophy 
Eastern and Western, 2 voIb, London, 1953., RADHA- 
KRISHNAN 8 ., East and West, Some Reflections, London, 
1955 ; Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 2nd ed. 
Oxford, 1940. ZIMMER HEINRICH, Philosophies of India, 
London, 1952. 


T. ai—j 
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“whether when we can patronise sound 
philosophy and true history, we shall count¬ 
enance at public expense medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, ast¬ 
ronomy which would move laughter in girls 
at an English boarding school, history abound¬ 
ing with kings thirty feet high and reigns 
30,000 years long, and geography made up of 
seas of treacle and seas of butter.”^ 

John Ruskin, in an inaugural lecture delivered at 
the Kensington museum a hundred years ago 
( 1858 ), said that Indian Art, in spite of its delicacy 
and refinement, never represented a natural fact, 
but dealt in distorted and monstrous forms: 

“ It will not draw a man but an eight-armed 
monster; it will not draw a flower, but only 
a spiral or a zig-zag.” “ 

Today the statements of Macaulay regarding 
Indian Science and thought, and of Ruskin regard¬ 
ing Indian Art, are statements which are recalled 
merely to show the change which has occurred 
among cultured persons in the West regarding 
things Indian. There is no great need any more 
even for the spirited and eloquent presentations 
of the foundations of Indian culture which Sri 
Aurobindo made in the twenties of this century.'* 
This change has been brought about gradually by 
the persevering labour of Western Indologists 
during the last hundred years and more, and by 
the popularisers who have made use of their 
research. Max Muller, Hermann Oldenberg, 

* THOMSON EDWARD and OARRAT. G.T, Rise and 
fulfilment of BrtUsh Rule tn Inilut, London, 1934. 

* The Two Paths. 

* Sri. AUROBINDO, Foundations of Indian Culture^ 
Pondicherry, 1959. 
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W. E. Hopkins, Beriedale Keith, Julien Vinson, 
Rhys Davids, Heinrich Zimmer, Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin, Jean Filliozat, Pierre Meile, Louis 
Renou, J. Gonda, Giuseppe Tucci, M. B. Emeneau, 
Thomas Burrow, A. L. Basham, and Kamil Zve- 
lebil are representative names of western scholars, 
both dead and living, whose works continue to 
present Indian culture and Indian thought in 
reasonable perspective. Several other names too 
could be mentioned; and yet Henry Maine and 
his “ nothing moves in the world which is not 
Greek in origin ”, still continues to be quoted; 
and Werner Jaeger in the last decade stated, in 
spite of so much literature on India, that one 
does wrong to ascribe the word “ culture ” to the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians and Chinese, 
because while these do not have a single word for 
real culture as an ideal to be striven after, it is 
only the Hellenocentric world which possesses it.® 

There is greater evidence available today to 
illustrate that the development of cultures, howso¬ 
ever ancient, was hardly achieved in isolation, 
or by cultural mutation. The Greek genius did 
not bloom suddenly in the Eastern Mediterranean 
according to an Aristotelian concept of creation, 
ex nihilo fiui et subjecti. The Greek phenomenon 
of the pre-Christian era is explained in part as 
the Indo-Aryan phenomenon of the pre-Christian 
era in the Indo-Gangetic plain is explained in 
part, by anterior migrations, existing religious 
cults and oral literatures, and by the influences 
exerted on incoming groups by civilised peoples 
already in possession of the land. 

‘ JAEGER WERNER, Paideia, Ideals of Greek Cult are ^ 
Translated from the German, Vol. I. p. xvii, Oxford, 1946. 
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Synthesis in Education 

Because of new and expanding lines of com¬ 
munication which have been opened, our mid-cen¬ 
tury tends more towards synthesis than analysis 
and modern educational objectives and methods 
seem to promote the tendency to find interrela¬ 
tionships and interdependence. The fragmentation 
of History like the fragmentation of the other 
Arts and Sciences, necessary, perhaps, because 
of the time-space limitations of the human mind, 
promotes an uneven emphasis and an imbalance 
which only synoptic and synthesising surveys 
may rectify. It was Alfred North Whitehead 
who observed. 

“ well-planned university course is a 
study of the wide sweep of generality ”, 

I 

a generality which draws principles and power 
from a variety of concrete details.® 

The thinkers, creative writers and poets of 
this mid-century represent this synoptic and syn¬ 
thesising trend, a trend already desired twenty- 
four centuries ago by Alexander ’the Great in 
founding Alexandria. In an historic address at 
a banquet of reconciliation which took place at 
Opis, after his Macedonian troops had mutinied 
because of the favour he had shown his Persian 
troops, Alexander called .for a union of hearts 
[homonoia) and a joint commonwealth of peoples 
of the world. Alexandria which he founded be¬ 
came a commercial and intellectual centre of the 
Hellenic world where the East and the West met.’ 

® Aims of Education. 

’ BARKER ERNEST, Art. “ FHoicism " in Ency. of SniaJ 
Sciences. 
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Since then, the idea of a synthesis of world 
thought came into prominence now and then; it 
was prominent especially in the writings of a 
great educational thinker and pedagogue, John 
Amos Komensky (Comenius) ( 1592 — 1671 ), who 
outlined the plans for a University of the world 
to be located in England, where instruction under¬ 
taken in an artificially constructed international 
language would include pait-sophia, pandoqmatica, 
and pan history. Pandoqmatica was to contain 
the “quintessence of authors'.’ from age to age 
and from land to land/ 

Today, it should be hardly considered scholar¬ 
ship to compile the history of University educa¬ 
tion and ignore Taksasila, Nalanda and Kancipu- 
ram; to discuss the nature of epic poetry and 
ignore the Mahahhdrafa the Ramayaya, and the 
Silappafikaram ; to write on the history of the 
scientific study of politics beginning with Machia- 
velli and yet not to mention the older Artha^anfra^ 
to analyse mysticism and forget the Tamil bhakti 
poets; to explain methods of Scholasticism and 
fail to mention altogether Samkara and Rama¬ 
nuja ; to teach of architecture and by pass the 
Moghuls; to teach the history of sculpture and 
ignore the Nataraja bronze which in spite of its 
four arms, pace Ruskin, or was it because of 
them, Auguste Rodin and Ananda Coomaraswamy 
were convinced, synthesised the highest achieve¬ 
ment and total exploitation of sculptural possi¬ 
bilities 

« CURTIS, 8.J. and BOULTWOOD. M.E A., A Short 
History of Educational Ideas, p. 186 ff London, 1953. 

• See ZIMMER HEINRICH Philosophies of India, 
p. 28 ff. op. cit. 
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Stoicism and Later Times 

L 

Stoicism in our times is a name given to an 
attitude of mind as well as to a system of Philo¬ 
sophy which originated in Greece and was later 
expounded in Rome. As an attitude of mind 
denoting patient endurance it may be met any¬ 
where. As a system of philosophy, some of its 
principal tenets seem similar to beliefs also obtai¬ 
ning in antiquity both in China and India. These 
similarities do not argue any identity of origin, 
or even identical sources of influence, but only 
demonstrate that the solutions to the problems 
of the practical aspects of life are limited in 
number and range, that philosophers are fairly 
well distributed in the civilized world and that 
similar social conditions in widely- distant areas 
may create similarity in thought. Within India 
itself, the isolated life of ascetiJs, the control 
and extinction of desire, the indifference to pain 
and pleasure, the search for mental calm or ata- 
raxy, the theistic and monistic order and harmony 
verified in the universe, and the human partici¬ 
pation of divinity, 

huddhir huddhimdtam asmi 

tejns teinfnnndm nham 

I am the intelligence of the intelligent, 

I am splendmir of the splendid,*” 

are possible fields of comparison with Roman 
Stoicism. 

Roman or later Stoicism is claimed to be 
the greatest system of organised thought which 
the mind of man built up for itself in the Graeco- 
Roman world. Because of its way of looking at 

« B.Q. VII. 
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the world and at the problems of life it is still 
said to possess a permanent interest for the 
human race, and a permanent power of inspira¬ 
tion. Stoicism influenced the evolution of Roman 
jurisprudence, especially of the lex naturalis and 
the lex gentium and contained in germ the origins 
of international law. It furnished considerable 
proof and expression to the growth of natural 
theology and the thesis of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana. Stoic ideas influenced Grotius ( 1583 — 
1645 ) and Pufendorf ( 163 ‘Z^ 1694 ) in the seven¬ 
teenth century to formulate principles of inter¬ 
national law, and it humanised the thinking of 
Erasmus and Montaigne as well as of the French 
Enlightenment.^^ In the Arab world thinkers 
like A 1 Farabi (c. A.D. 870 — 950 ) and Ibn-Sina 
( 980 — 1037 ) profitted by concepts they found in 
Stoic theology and ethics.'® Such Stoic ideas of 
permanent interest need to be known wherever 
they may exist, and therefore, I propose to dis¬ 
cuss two or three elements which may be termed 
“Stoic” as they are found in the Latin and 
Greek literature of Rome, and in the classical 
literature in Tamil, ascribed to the same first 
two centuries of the Christian era. The comp¬ 
arison between these two literatures is made 
more resourceful and apperceptive because of 
similar political and commercial factors which 
contributed to the widening of horizons in the 
two areas and because of the two-way trade 


** GILBERT MURRAY, Stoic^ Christian and Humanist, 
p. 89 if. 2Dd ed. London, 1950. 

SVARLIEN OSCAR, An Introduriion to the Law of 
Nations, Mcgraw-Hill, New York, 1955. 

** See R. WALZER, Islamic Philosophy in History of 
Philosophy Eastern and Western, op. cit. 
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then obtaining between the Tamil country and 
the Roman empire.*'^ 

Tamil Roman Trade 

Of the countries and peoples mentioned in 
the Tamil classics of this period as being enga¬ 
ged in active commerce with the Tamil country, 
there is mention either explicit or implied of 
North Indian kingdoms, of Ceylon, of Burma, 
and of Kedah in Malaya, but the Yavanar a gene¬ 
ral term used for peoples from the Mediterranean 
seaboard, occurs oftener than the names of other 
non-Indian foreign peoples. The wealthy quarters 
of the Yaviuiar to be found in Tamil harbour 
cities are explicitly mentioned in the Tamil clas¬ 
sics while other foreigners are classed together 
as “multilingual groups.” Valiant and hardlook- 
ing Yavanar clothed in leathern jackets are 
found as bodyguards in palaces and war-camps of 
Tamil kings; they also guard the city of Maturai 
and are employed as engineers operating defence, 
machinery. Impressive Yavana ships, very large 
ones even as the classical geographers observe, 
and the “ Greek ships from Egypt ” as the 
PeripluSj arrive churning the waters of the har¬ 
bour of Musiri on the west coast, unload their 
cargoes especially of gold and silver, and return 
westwards with the pepper which brought exces¬ 
sive profits to Roman traders. Bronze Roman 
lamps bearing the figure of a swan or of a 
woman burn in the palaces of royalty; and 

See E.H. WARMINGTON, The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 1928. 

. WHEELER MORTIMER, R.E., Rome beyond the 
Imperial frontiers, London, 1934. 

FILLIOZAT JEAN, Les Relations Exterieures de 
I'Inde, Pondicherry, 1956. 
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Yavana wine is drunk from Yavana goblets of 
gold, refilled by bangled damsels. Yavana contin¬ 
gents are stationed to protect Yavana trade. 
One such contingent is located near a harbour 
in which the Peutinger tables have marked a 
temple dedicated to Augustus-femp/ww Augusti.^^ 

The number of ships sailing to Southern India 
from Alexandria and the Red Sea ports increased 
appreciably during this period. 

Archaeology, the insignificant tiny areas 
which have been dug. takes the evidence further 
and confirms the literary evidence. Sherds of 
wine amphorae made in Arezzo or in Puteoli 
near Naples found among the basement ruins of 
an ancient storehouse near Pondicherry, on chemi¬ 
cal analysis were found to contain the residue 
of a popular Grecian resin wine, the inferior 
quality meant for export.. The gold of Rome 
mentioned in the Tamil poem has been found in 
abundance in hordes and in single specimens in 
the South of India and in coastal Ceylon and of 
these impressive finds, all first-century coins 
which are of Augustus (B.C. 63—A.D. 14) and 
Trajan (A.D. .53—117) not associated with later 
coinage, have been found only in the South. 
Sufficient Roman coinage found in the Tamil 
areas is preserved in museums, but an equal 
amount or more of the finds has also gone into 
the jewellery of women living near the ancient 
harbours of the Southern coast. Fragments o^ 
Roman lamps, a great attraction to the Tamil 

THOMSON J. OLIVER, HtMoiy of Ancient Geography 
p. 298 ff. Cambridge. 1948 

MEILE PIERRE, Les Yuoanas dana I'lnde Tunivule in 
Jou/nal Asiultgue, 1940, pp. 85—123. 


T. 2I--2 
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poets, have also been found along with Roman 
and native pottery.*® 

The literary evidence for this flourishing 
trade from the Roman side is remarkably revea¬ 
ling. The classical geographers have known the 
harbours of these three kingdoms as their know¬ 
ledge has been continually increasing since the 
time of Megasthenes, (fl. 305 B.C.). The Natur¬ 
alist, Pliny (A.D. 23—79), the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei (1st cent. A.D.) and Ptolemy (2nd c. 
A.D.) mention at least forty harbours, towns, 
rivers and emporia along this southern coast, 
names most of which can he identified as those 
mentioned also in contemporary Tamil literature. 
Some of these prosperous towns and harbour 
cities are compared in beauty and resource to 
the heroines of love poetry. 

“You are as rich and resourceful as Kuala 
Lumpur and Penang’’ might sound strange in 
love poetry today, but that is how the Tamil 
poet looked on his beloved drawing his compari¬ 
sons from the ideasures and comforts that cities 
like Alusiris and Tyvdis and Khaberis emporion 
could provide.*’ 

The classical geographers know of the three 
Tamil kingdoms (Pandyan, Ceran, Colan), their 
capital cities, and the source of their wealth; 
they know other smaller dynasties and clans, 
Aioi, Batoi, Kareoi, Torinyoi: they know of 

** FILLIOZAT JEAN, Les relations pxterieures de VInde 
op. cit. 

WHEELER MORTIMER, Rome beyond the Imperial 
frontiers^ op. cit. 

” THAN! NAYAGAM, XAVIER. S., Nature in Tamil 
Poetry, Singapore, 1963. 
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Ceylon and the sailings from Ceylon to the 
South Indian coast, and mention in detail the 
merchandise which the Romans sought from the 
Tamil emporia such as fine textiles, pearls, beryls, 
pepper, cinnamon and other spices and perfumes. * ® 

Tamil trade appears to have been even more 
voluminous with the Orient, with the Gangetic 
regions, the Malayan Archipelago and with China. 
The Romans and Arabs headed directly to the 
Tamil ports using the trade winds, and the South¬ 
ern harbours were emporia from which Roman 
goods were transhipped to further East, and South- 
Eastern and Eastern goods, such as silk from 
China and tortoise-shell from Malaya, transhipped 
to the West. The Periplus is emphatic in as¬ 
signing an important role to these emporia in 
the trade with the Ganges region and the Golden 
Chersonese or the Malay peninsula: 

“There are imported into these places 
everything made in Damirica; what is brought 
at any time from Egypt comes here, together 
with most kinds of all the things that are 
brought from Damirica and of those that are 
carried through Paralia.”*'’ 

A close analysis of the information available from 
the classical geoirraphers and writers bhowa that they knew 
more of the Tamil country than has been conceded hitherto 
by those who have interpreted them withimt examining the 
evidence of the Tamil sources. See Me. CRINDLE. J W. 
Anctevt India as desenhed hi/ Ptalenn/, London, 1885 and The 
Commerce and Navigation of the Erytlnaean .sea. Calcutta, 
1879; VINCENT, W. The Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean, 2 vole., London, 1807; VIN¬ 
CENT, W: The Voyage of Nearchvs and the neriplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, Oxford. 1809; R. C. MAJUMDAR, The 
Classical accounts of India, Calcutta, 1960. 

W. H. SCHOFF, The Perrplus of the Erythraean Sen 
p. 46. New York, 1912. See PAUL WHEATLEY, The Golden 
Chersonese, University of Malaya Press. Kuala Lumpur, 1961. 
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Later sources, Chinese, Arabic and European, 
point to the continuity of this centralised trade 
which developed because of a favourable geogra¬ 
phical position, and the availability of merchandise 
coveted in East and West. 

The trade in spices left certain Tamil names 
in Greek and Latin such as zingiben, zinpiberi 
for ginger from inciver, and piper for pepper 
from pippali. Another Tamil word for pepper 
used at this period, kan, once the chief ingre¬ 
dient of Tamil culinary art, is left with us in 
curry and rice said to be according to one school 
of modern philosophers India’s greatest contri¬ 
bution to world civilization./ Huge bams along the 
Tiber erected in A.D. 92 stored this pepper, and 
the problem of exchange and the drain of Roman 
gold and silver into India worried Pliny who with 
Stoic austerity wishes to know who was the 
first to introduce this pungent spice to augment 
an already existing appetite, obtaining an un¬ 
savoury condiment all the way from India. The 
derivation of the Latin word for pearl {margarites) 
is not certain but the pearls of the Gulf of 
Mannar and of Korkai (Kolkhoi) were put to 
most extraordinary uses around the Mediter¬ 
ranean. I You will remember the pearl which 
Cleopatra dissolved in vinegar in order to drink, 
as well as the dinner of a certain Clodius who 
gave each guest a pearl to swallow, and Nero 
throwing precious stones and pearls to the people 
and hanging his first beard adorned with pearls 
for veneration at the Capitol. / Lollia Paulina, 
wife of the Emperor Gains had 30 million of 

RENOU, L. La Qeogrnphip de Ptolomee, rjnde, Paris, 


1925 . 
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sesterces worth of pearl ornaments; and Roman 
ladies had pearls on their fingers, toes, ears, 
sandals and shoes so that the rattling of pearls 
could be heard as they walked.^® 

The Tamil kingdoms provided the bulk of 
luxury articles the use of which the Roman 
Stoics and the early Christian writers deprecate 
with vigour. In examining Roman relations with 
India one is surprised at the association famous 
Roman Stoics have with the Greek and Latin 
evidence concerning India. Seneca (4 B.C.—A.D. 
65), the best representative of Roman Stoicism 
of the first century, whose furniture included five 
hundred tripod tables embellished with legs of 
ivory imported most probably from India, wrote 
a book on India which has not reached us; and 
Flavius Arrianus (circ. 90—175) the most eminent 
Stoic of the first half of the second century, 
who has preserved the discourses of Epictetus, 
is also the one who wrote the Indika, and preser¬ 
ved the fragpnents of Megasthenes, Eratosthenes 
and Nearchus. Eratosthenes, the librarian in 
Alexandria from about 234 to 196 B.C. who pre¬ 
ferred to divide men rather into good and bad 
than into Greeks and barbarians, is the earliest 
of the classical geographers of India. Posidonius 
(about 135—51 B.C.) who instructed Cicero and 
the Roman circles in a modified Stoicism who 
was a geographer as well, suggested, anticipating 
Columbus by sixteen centuries, that sailing from 
Spain one might strike India. 

WARMINGTON, E.H. The Commerce between the Ro- 
man Empire and India^ op. cit. 167 ff. 

THOMSON, OLIVER, J ; History of Ancient Geography 
op. cit. See also TARN, W.W. The Greeks in Bnctria and 
India, 2nd ed. Caipbridge, 1951. 
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The outline of mutual trade given above is 
a useful background to understand the sense of 
universality which is a dominant and characteris¬ 
tic element in Roman Stoicism and the Tamil 
thought of this era. It is of interest to note 
that while Grecian contacts with India occur 
through the overland route and are confined most 
to Northern India, the Roman contacts occur 
mainly by the sea route and during these first 
two centuries of the Christian era are predomin¬ 
antly with Southern India. 

Cosmopolitanism 

One of the contributions made by the Stoics 
to Western thought, significant for our century, 
is the inclusion of all men within an ethic of 
universal brotherhood, and within the bonds of a 
direct altruistic relationship of man to man. / In 
Plato’s ideal and actual states, and Aristotle’s 
reports of Hellenic attitudes, the idea of a city- 
republic (the polls), isolated in its setting, rigorous 
in its maintenance of a ruling class, exclusive 
and selective in its citizenship and expressive of 
Hellenic or Athenian superiority in respect of 
the hcirbaroi, governed political thought and 
government. The ideal city of Plato was to be 
located about ten miles from the sea and away 
from the highroads so that its citizens might not 
sulfer ideologically by contact with foreigners, 
and the government of the city might not be¬ 
come corrupt by the preference of foreign settlers 
for their own laws.’^ The inferior classes set 

” PLATO, The Laws, 704—707, ARISTOTLE, Politics, 
VIL 4—6. On Stoic reactions see BARKER EARNEST, 
Greek Political Theory, 4th ed. London, 1960; SINCLAIR, 
T. A. A History of Greek PoHtiraJ Thought. Lond<^, 1959. 
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permanently apart for crafts and agriculture 
were denied the rights of full citizenship and of 
education; there were those born to rule and 
others born to obey; slaves were denied the capa¬ 
city for virtue, and women were denied even 
academic equality with men; and the foreigner 
was generally looked upon as unequal in culture 
and refinement compared with the Greek. Aris¬ 
totle whose views of the barbaroi are only in 
partial agreement with Plato’s, says: 

“ The Hellenes regard themselves as noble 
everywhere, and not only in their own coun¬ 
try ; but they deem the barbarians noble 
only when at home, thereby, implying that 
there are two sorts of nobility and of free¬ 
dom, the one absolute, the other relative ” 
(Politics^ 1, G). 

In the Greek world there was another trend 
less exclusivistic, and that was traced to the 
Sophists, but assumed a supreme importance with 
the decline of the city state, and as Alexander’s 
concepts of empire gained adherents. As early 
as the fifth century B.C. Antiphon, the sophist, 
repudiated the distinction between nobleman and 
slave and between Greek and barbarian as unna¬ 
tural. This was the attitude ofv the Cynics as 
well, but the philosophers of the Porch, whose 
most important exponents were not Athenians 
and who had no loyalty to Attica, made it a 
fundamental principle of their system. Zeno had 
the same attitude as the Cynics, and said: “ why 
should I be proud of Attica with its worms and 
its slugs ? ” In his Idecd State, a book lost to 
us, Zeno is said to have visualised the world as 

TARN, WILLIAM and GRIFFITH,^.?. HdlerUstic 
Civilization, London, 1959. 
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one great city where all wejre citizens bound to¬ 
gether by a law of love. This concept of the 
cosmopolis has received more tributes than any 
other Hellenistic concept, and has formed the 
foundation of the Stoic sense of universality. 
The temper of these foreign Stoic teachers who 
came from the periphery of the Hellenistic world, 
was the same as that of Meleager, the father of 
the Greek anthology, a Syrian from Gadara 
educated in Tyre: 

“ What is the wonder if l am a Syrian ? 
There is one motherland, stranger, in which we 
all dwell, and that is the Cosmos: there is one 
Father of whom we are all begotten, and He is 
the void.” 

The Stoics were prepared to overlook differen¬ 
ces of race, of colour and of class in one great 
cosmic unity, and these equalising principles ac- 
Auired great practical import ^ within the Roman 
Empire, comprising as it did a wide range of 
ethnic and culture groups over a distended geog¬ 
raphical area, and a wider world made familiar 
\o it through commerce. The Latin poets of the 
Empire at the same time that they are patriotic 
and crown Rome with their tributes and laurels as 
the goddess of the earth, are yet sensitive to 
this new universal outlook and introduce new 
sentiments of solidarity and unity in mankind 
and in the cosmos. Slavery becomes so mitigated 
that manumission and self-purchase c^bates a 
new wealthy class of those who had once been 
slaves.'^® The statesmen-philosophers like Seneca 

Very few books were available in Malaya on the 
Homans, their culture and civili«ation, at the time of the 
composition of this lecture. 
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and Marcus Aurelius are very explicit on the 
dual citizenship which they professed, one of 
Rome and the Roman Empire, and the other of 
the world at large. Seneca (4 BC—AD. 65) says 
in words which seem deliberately chosen to cont¬ 
radict the earlier views of Plato and Aristotle: 

“ no man is nobler than his fellow, even 
if it happen that his spiritual nature is bet¬ 
ter constituted and he is more capable of 
higher learning. The world is the mother of 
us, all, and the ultimate origin of each one 
of us can be traced back to her, whether the 
steps in the ladder of descent be noble or 
humble. To no one is virtue forbidden; she 
is accessible to all; she admits everyone, she 
invites everyone in; free men and freedmen, 
slaves, kings and exiles. She regards neither 
birth nor fortune; the man alone is, all she 
wants.” 

Epictetus, (c. 90; the lame slave and philosopher 
says: 

“Nature is wonderful and full of love 
for all creatures.” 

And Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 121—180): 

“My nature is rational and social, and my 
city and my country, so far as I am Antonious 
is Rome, but so far as I am a man, is the 
world.”*^ 

These Stoic teachings caused the recognition 
of the equality of all men, gave equal legal 
status to men and women, conferred human 

** These and similar texts may be found in SCHWEIT¬ 
ZER ALBERT, Ethics and Civilization. See ARNOLD VER¬ 
NON, Roman Stoicism. London, 1911; BEVAN EDWYN, 
Stoics and Sceptics, ZELLER D., The Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics. Oxford, 1892; BARROW, R.H. The i^omons, (Pen¬ 
guin). 

r. Ji —3 
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rights on the slave and humanised the institution 
of slavery though not abolishing it. The Christian 
writer, Lactantins, finds it worth stating that the 
Stoics mode if possible for “women and slaves* 
to become philosophers.” 

During the comparable period, there were 
different systems of thought within India pro¬ 
viding their own answers to the problems con¬ 
cerning which the Stoics speculated or provided 
practical answers. Of these systems, the best 
known is the stream of Brahminic thought, the 
recorded literature of which is the earliest which 
India has to offer. By this time, Brahminism 
had developed a literature which was very 
exclusivistic in its concept of group life. Though 
Vedic and post-Vedic Monism should have deve¬ 
loped into an all-embracing ethic of love, the 
Arthasca^tras and Dharmamatras basing their 
stratification of society on colour and caste 
imposed limits on the education of the masses, 
denied Vedic learning to the Sudras. and were 
in theory less flexible in their laws than the 
ideal and actual states contemplated by Plato 
and Aristotle. Brahminic law literature also 
defined the area between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, “where the black antelope roams” as 
the sacred land of the Aryas, the karmabhumiy 
within which one would have to be born or 
reborn to be saved. ^ ® 

• « See MANU. 156. MANU, X. 102.103; APASTAMBA. 
1, 2, 7, 20, 21; MANU, It, 22. Vasisihadharma. I, 12—13. 

“Some (declare the .country of the Aryat to be situ¬ 
ated) between the rivers Ganga and Yamuna. Others (state 
as) an alternative that spiritual pre-eminence (is found) as 
far as the black antelope grazes." See HOPKINS E. W., 
Ethics of India, p 52 if., Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1921 R- 0. MAJUMDAR, Hinduism, a retrospect and a rer 
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While Brahminic social thought bears some 
resemblance to the excluvism of the city republics 
of G-reece, the social thought of the ascetic 
schools hears resemblance to the cosmopolitanism 
of the Stoics. Jainism, Buddhism and Ajivikism 
-seem to be older in their traditions than the 
age of their known founders, and point to the 
existence of non-Vedic systems and ascetic 
schools which developed contemporaneously with 
Brahminic thought. The ascetic religions were 
missionary religions, especially Buddhism, which 
embarked on a missionary programme, one of 
the most thorough and intelligent in the history 
of religions in Asia. 

Brahminic and Buddhist social thought is 
contained in priestly or monastic religious litera¬ 
tures. But the earliest Tamil literature is a 
secular literature, and Tamil society is one in 
which the poets and thinkers have the prestige 
which the Brahmins have in Aryanised society 
and the monks have in states which foster 
Jainism and Buddhism.*^® There is no monism 
or mysticism of identity with the Primal origin - 
of Being or ethical pluralism evident in this 
literature; the reasons for universal brotherhood 
are drawn merely from the nature of man (the 
phusis and natura of the Stoics), and from a 
rationalistic and humanistic unity to be found 
in Nature and the Co>;mos. For a Tamil poet 
in the first or second century A.D. to have said 
almost like Seneca or Marcus Aurelius: 

view, in Group prejudices in Jndw, n sytnpnntutn, Vot^ and 
Company, Bombay, J9U. p. Ti. KANE P. V., History of 
Dharnuteasira, Vol. It, Part II, p. 110 ff. Poona, 1946. 

** See MEILLE PIERRE, Litt^nifure Tavioule in Hist, 
des literatures I, Ency. de la Pidiade. ^ 
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“ Every country is my country and every 
man is my kinsman,” 

seems remarkable indeed. The motive to 
embark on a life-long education of the self, a 
process so clearly outlined in Confucius and in 
Plato and revived in our times under the total 
concept of Adult Education is stated in this 
literature to be man’s citizenship of the world. 
Since every country and every city is his own, 
he ought therefore to continue to learn about 
them all his life. A more suitable motto for 
education for membership in the world com¬ 
munity would be hard to find in antiquity than 
the verse: 

“Yatanura nadamal uramal en oruvan 
santunayum kallatavaru.” 

The broder solidarity in cosmopolitanism is 
generally strengthened by the loyalty to a parti¬ 
cularistic national society, and in Tamil thought 
a triple loyalty is implied, one to a particular 
Tamil kingdom, the second to a citizenship in 
the pan-Tamilism of three kingdoms; and a 
third, the citizenship of the word. 

There is no slighting of the foreigner ; foreign 
countries are merely those where the language 
differs, and the multilingual foreign groups of 
the harbour cities are mentioned with deference. 
The references to the few and small vedic 
communities in different parts of the country are 
always courteous even when their peculiarities 
are mentioned. One cannot help concluding that 

*7 THANI NAYAGAM. XAVIER S. Ideal of the Ex- 
ponding aelf in Annals of Oriental Research of the University 
of Madras. Vol. XVII (1960-61). 

*• Tirukkural. 397. 
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the politial and commercial importance of the 
Tamil states and their harbour cities and capitals 
during the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, and urbanisation and frequent travel have 
developed this sense of universality. 

Human Brotherhood 

Human Brotherhood is a concomitant concept 
of universality, either as its cause or as its 
result. The stratification of society, the insti¬ 
tution of slavery and the total dedication to the 
city-state, were the main obstacles to the notion 
of human brotherhood in Greece in the same 
manner that particularistic racial and religious 
sentiments and laws governing 6udras and for¬ 
eigners were the main obstacles to the develop¬ 
ment of human brotherhood in the society where 
Aryan law was paramount. It has been the 
tendency among some scholars to rationalise the 
caste system of India and justify it by a great 
number of arguments and after-thoughts which 
do not bear scrutiny, as it has been the fashion 
for certain classical scholars to mitigate the 
nature of slavery in Greece. Those of us who 
are unable to be so romantically inclined towards 
these institutions, accept slavery in Greece as 
slavery and caste in India as caste. 

There was always in India a current of 
opinion which was hostile to caste restrictions. 
Of this antagonism we have adequate evidence 

in the Buddhist books as well as in Vaisnava 

, • • 

and Saiva literature. The Buddhist books, how¬ 
ever, are those most eloquent in repudiating 

See SHARMA, RAM SHARAN, Sudraa in Ancient 
India, Delhi, 1958. 
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colour and caste prejudices, and these prejudices 
must have been insupportable to those disOri-, 
minated against judarin? from the trend of the 
argument in the Nikayas. The Buddhist books 
consider caste prerogative based on birth and 
colour as the greatest social evil with which 
they have to contend, and open the doors of 
asceticism to men and women and lay following 
to all groups without distinction. 

Hhys Davids has considerable evidence to 
support him when in one of his erudite and 
Searching introductions to the Suttas, he says, 

“Had the Buddha’s views on the whole 
question won the day and widely shared as 
they were by others, they very nearly pre¬ 
vailed—the evolution of social grades and 
distinctions would have gone on in India on 
lines similar to those it followed in the West, 
and the caste~syMem of India would never 
have been built up.”^° 

Some of the arguments used in the Nikayas 
against caste prerogatives are most amusing as 
when it is said oxen are not classified by their 
colour but by their strength and activity, and 
so, too should honours be conferred on men 
according to ability, and if a sudra were wealthy, 
the brahmins would be there to serve him. It 
all sounds so much like the arguments used in 
this twentieth century by platform orators in 
India in the reform and self-respect movements. 

The concept of human brotherhood gained 
adherence jn India not so much on account of 

RHYS-DAVIDS, Dialogued of the Vol. I, p. 141. 

AvquUarn, I, 162. See MALALASEKARA G P. and 
K.N. JAYATfLLEKE, Buddhism and the Race Question^ 
Unesco, 1958. 
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the -univfersaliStic- implications of- ‘metaphysical 
postulates, but because faced writh the doctrine 
of varna both those who suffered its disabilities 
as well as those who rebelled at its deficiencies 
as a social doctrine were compelled to define 
human rights and human eq^uality. This situation 
seems to have arisen in Tamil society for its 
thirikers^to reiterate human equality and state 
that birth equalises all men and that social 
differences are due to occupations. Jainism and 
Buddhism which were gaining adherents and the 
Jnter-religious tolerance of a Hyde-Park corner 
kind then obtaining in the Tamil country, were 
additional factors in the increase of the sense of 
cosmopolitanism. 

The structui’e of Tamil society was very 
different from what the brahminic books on 
politics and ethics were advocating in other 
territories. There were no distinctions and 
disabilities arising from caste divisions, and 
education and perfectibility were open to all 
groups. No one was considered a “ moving burial 
ground and no occupation was considered too 
low or too manual as to deny to those engaged 
in it the possibility of advancement in virtue. 
The poets and poetesses and bards of both sexes 
who move with kings without losing the common 
touch, as moralists, counsellors, royal messen* 
gers and teachers, come from a great many 
occupational groups; kings, ■ queens, ministers, 
landlords, chieftains, astronomers, teachers, 
arithmeticians, merchants, and actors and black¬ 
smiths. And their literature is a literature of 
the people, not of an aristocracy or of an elite. 
There is a unity seen in the cosmos of sentient 
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and non-sentient being, but that unity is of a 
naturalistic kind and not the theistic or panth¬ 
eistic unity of Stoicism. 

THE WISE Man 

Stoicism is again noted for hypostatising its 
ideals of life in the ideal of a Wise Man—the 
sapiens. Various moral and political philoso¬ 
phers, have portrayed the ideal who embodies 
in himself the spirit and the qualities which 
they hold desirable for their particular society 
and age. Thus Plato draws the picture of the 
philosopher—statesmen in his various dialogues, 
Aristotle, the picture of the ideal ruler and the 
ideal citizen, and Confucius the qualities of the 
chiin-tzu. The Stoics more than any other 
school of western ethics pointed to their ideal, 
the Wise Man, an ideal, which precisely because 
it was ideal, embodied a great many virtues, 
attitudes and dispositions hardly ever to be 
realised in the one and the same person, an 

WALEY ARTHUR, Thf> Analects of Confucius, p. 34 ff. 
London, 1956. 

The Wise Man from India in the person of the yogi 
has been an attraction in the West ever since the days of 
Alexander and the ten Yogis whom he interviewed because 
they had incited a rebellion against him. Plutarch recounts 
how ten of these gymnosophists gave their characteristic 
short and pithy answers. The first was asked whether he 
thought the living or the dead to be the more numerous. 
He answered “ The living for the dead are not.” The second 
was asked ” which breeds the largest animals, the sea or 
the land ? He answered “ the land for the sea is only a 
part of it." The following eight too gave similar answers, 
and Alexander sent them away with gifts instead of putting 
them to death. Gymnosophists seem to have been included 
in the embassies sent to Rome, and the Christian writers 
like Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria know a little 
about Brahmins and Gymnosophists and their doctrines and 
mode of life. 
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anomaly of which their critics did not hesitate 
to ridicule them. Though it was held by them 
that the Wise Man was rare, and Seneca even 
describes him as rare as the phoenix and 
honestly disclaims any corresponding character 
as being verified in his own self, the Stoics of 
the Roman principate generally affirm the 
existence of many Wise Men. 

The Stoic sapiens was to foster a mental 
calm even in the face of trouble and disaster 
and crush desires; was generally supposed to be 
aloof and remote so as not to become immersed 
in public affairs or civic strife, and instead 
devote his time to the cultivation of his mind 
and his virtues. Cicero who is far more precise 
concerning public and private duties, belongs to 
an earlier age, and though influenced by Stoicism 
and had Stoic teachers, does not identify himself 
as a Stoic. 

To Tamil thought more than to any other 
section of contemporary Indian thought, the 
ideal of a Wise Man of human proportions with 
human qualities was fundamental. He may not 
have any of the thirty-two great marks, or the 
numerous smaller marks which designate the 
superman or Mahapurusa of other traditions. 
He may not be endowed with the physical 
qualities of the magnanious man of Aristotle. 
In fact, there is an explicit warning not to 
confound physical appearance with personality 
or wisdom though pleasant looks and family 
upbringing are useful. He was the sanrbn, a word 
derived from a root signifying fullness and 
completeness, so that he was not merely the 
Wise Man or desirable man as implied in the 


T. 21—4 
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etymon of sapiens^ but the Complete or Perfect 
man, well made and full of those qualities, 
intellectual, moral, emotional and aesthetic which 
signify all-round robust goodness. It is because 
these complete men exist that the world becomes 
a livable place; if their greatness were to 
diminish, the world would cease to exist. One 
does not acquire grey hairs in a hurry when 
several such wise men live in one’s vicinity. 

The Tamil Wise Man is not to be an 
anchorite or a recluse or a muni like the ideal 
of the ascetic schools, or live in the world in 
splendid isolation or in magnificent detachment. 
He is to live fully his days of courtship and of 
married life rejoicing in the laughter and the 
love of his children and of friends. His aim 
should be the development of individual excellence 
by a complete dedication to his social and civic 
duties. In no section of Indian thought does life 
with a social reference obtain such measured 
consideration. 

Any attempt to describe in brief a persona¬ 
lity profile of the Wise or Complete Man of the 
Tamil books must seem as despairing as sum¬ 
marising the features of the Wise Man of the 
Stoics, because of the numerous virtues which 
the Tamil is called upon to exercise in the 
complex situations of his daily life as a lover, a 
husband, a parent, a citizen and a friend. The 
almost unattainable character of the Wise Man 
could make the Stoics as well as the Tamil 
philosophers persistent in refusing to accept in 
concrete anything short of the Ideal in every 
character placed before them: “No, not that, 
not that; the one we have dreamed of is fairer 
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far than that, more magnificent and wonderful. 
Earth has never seen him, or at best it saw him 
but for a moment, and he was gone.*’®® 

Altruism and Culture 

Certain individuating characteristics of the 
Tamil Wise Man refute the pessimism, nega¬ 
tivism, and fatalism sometimes attributed to 
Indian thought in general. The basis of his life 
should be altruism, that is, informed by the ideal 
to live not for self but for others. He is one 
who would not consume selfishly and alone even 
the ne^ctar of immortality: His acquisition of 
wealth is merely to serve as a means to provide 
for social and educational opportunities for the 
less fortunate, to be philanthropic and to acquire 
the pleasure which comes from hospitality. Even 
marriage is conceived primarily as a joint partner¬ 
ship which facilitates the joint provision of 
entertaining friends and strangers and offering 
a limitless hospitality. His altruistic life is not 
motivated by “ mercenary motives ” of rewards 
possible in another life; even if there were no 
other life he would have to be benevolent, for it 
is the right life and the humanism proper to a 
Wise Man. He must find his “ good ” and the 
right in the performance of his duty, and in the 
concept of justice. Humanism and optimism are 
two of his important characteristics. 

The Stoic and the Tamil agree that in the 
service of his fellow men they must be prepared 
to sacrifice their health, their possessions, their 
lives; to be forgiving to enemies. But there is 
one thing that the Stoic should never sacrifice. 


“ SEVAN EDWYN, &,oics and Sceptics, op. cit, p. 57 flf. 
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his own eternal calm. Therefore, pity to the 
Stoic in the sense of a painful, emotion caused 
by the sight of others suffering is actually a 
vice. The most a Stoic may do is to feign em¬ 
pathy, but he must take care not feel it. /He 
may sigh, says Epictetus, provided the sigh does 
not come from his heart./ The Tamil Wise Man’s 
philosophy of indifference to pain and pleasure 
and the cultivation of tranquillity in the face of 
disaster is for personal discipline, but his equani¬ 
mity is reconciled with sympathy for the sufferer 
in the Greek and derivative sense. Pity is not 
only encouraged, but positive and expansive love 
and benevolence as the fountain of all service is 
prescribed, and a sincere moistening of the eyes 
is explained as the indication of true and over¬ 
whelming sympathy within. There is a difference 
between Epictetus and Tiruvalluvar in their 
ideals of the Ideal Man. 

Albert Schweitzer in surveying the world’s 
ancient literatures for ethical values, was quick 
to perceive the contribution which Tamil thought 
had to make by emphasising this ethic of love. 
Of the Tirukkural, a codex of gnomic verse which 
epitomises the ethical Tamil thought of this 
period, he says that its ethics is more advanced 
than that of Brahminism, Buddhism, and Bhagvad- 
gita Hinduism. 

“Like the Buddha and the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Kural desires inner freedom from 
the world and a mind free from hatred. 
Like them it stands for the commandment 
not to kill and not to damage. It has ap¬ 
propriated all the valuable ethical results of 
the thought of world and life negation. But 
in addition to this ethic of inwardness there 
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appears in the Kural the living ethic of 
love. 

“ With sure strokes the Kural draws the 
ideal of simple ethical humanity. On the 
most varied questions concerning the conduct 
of man to himself and to the world its utter¬ 
ances are characterised hy nobility and 
sense. There hardly exists in the literature 
of the world a collection of maxims in which 
we find so much lofty wisdom.”^* 


** Indian thought and its Development p. 203, London 1951. 

The following are some of the books which will be 
found helpful in studying the Indian religions and ethics of 
the period and in the interpretation of th«> pertinent texts. 

ADIKARAM, E.W. Early history of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, Ceylon, 1946 APTE, V.M. Social and religious life 
in the Grhyasutrns. Bombay, 1954. BASHAM, A.L The 
Wonder that was India, London, 1961.; BHANDARKAR, R.C. 
Vaishnavism, Satvism and other minor religious systems, Stras- 
sburg, 1913, Poona 1928; DUTT, N K. Origin and growth 
of caste in India, Vol. I (C. B.O. 2000—300) London. 1931; 
DUTT, Sukumar, Early Buddhist monachism, 600 B.O.—100 
B.C. London, 1924; ELIOT, C. Hinduism and Buddhism, 
re-issue 3 vols. London, 1957, (first published 1921); FICK, 
Die sociale Otfiedcrung ini Nordostlichen Indien zu Buddhas 
zeit, Kiel, 1897 (English translation by S. MAITRA, The 
Social organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s time. 
University of Calcutta, 1920); FORMICHI, C. II pensiero 
reliqioso nelV India prima del Buddha, Bologna, 1925 (French 
translation by F. HAYWARD revised by author, Paris, 
1930); GHURYE, G.S. Caste and class in India, Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay, 1950; GUERINOT, A. La religion 
DJaina, htsfoire, culte, coutumes, institutions. Paris, 1926; 
HOPKINS, Washburn E. The religions of India. Yale, 1895; 
JOLLY, J. Hindu law and custom. Translated by S.K. Das 
from the German edition of 1896, Calcutta. 1928; OLDEN- 
BERG, H. Ancient India, Second ed. Chicago, 1898 ; OLDEN- 
BERG, H. Buddha: Seine Leben, Seine Lehre, Seine Oemeinde 
Berlin, 1890. English translation Buddha : his life, his doc¬ 
trine His order., London, 1892; RENOU, Louis, iJeh'gions o/ 
Ancient India, , University of London, 1953 ; RHYS 
DAVIDS, T.W. Buddhism, London, 1917 ; RHYS DAVIDS. 
T.W. Buddhist India, London, 1903 (reprint) Bombay, 1955; 
RHYS DAVIDS, T.W. Early Buddhism, London, 1908; 
8CHUBRING, W. Die lehre der Jainas, Leipzig, 1935; 
trans* The doctrine of the Jainas, Banaras, 1962; TUCCI, G. 
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What the Tirukkural embodies is the rationalisa¬ 
tion and synthesis of the wisdom and ideals of the 
earlier Tamil literature which is contemporary with 
the writings of Seneca, of Epictetus, of Pliny, of 
Arrian and of Marcus Aurelius. The Stoics agree 
far more with the Buddhist ideal of ataraxy than 
with that of the Tamil. The former two tend to 
a detached intellectualism at the expense of the 
emotional and the aesthetic life, but in the third, 
the emotional and aesthetic aspects of personality 
are important means of self-realisation. 

Though altruism is his great ethical charac¬ 
teristic, it is his culture which enables the Tamil 
Wise Man to develop the marks of gracious 
living and the sentiments and attitudes which 
make him a pleasant member of society. While 
the word sanron denotes completeness, the world 
for culture (panpu) denotes quality or the effort 
to obtain quality by constant striving and ferti¬ 
lising, and has the same sense as when Cicero 
.derives culture from agriculture, the cvltores agri. 
Culture in’ Tamil thought is a quality which 
should be found in the sovereign, in the lover, 
in the parent and in the child. It includes in 
its code a humaneness towards all human beings 
and towards all life, including animals and even 
plants. Persons endowed even with the sharpest 
intellects are not cultured but just timber if they 

II Budfihismo, Foligno, 1926. VALL^E POUSSIN Louis 
de la^ Lp. doqme et la philosophie du Buddhisme. Paris, 1930 
(with bibliography); VALLEE POUSSIN Louis de la. La 
morale Bouddhique, Paris, 1927; WILLIAMS, W. Monier, 
Buddhism and its connection with Brahminism and Hinduism 
and its contrast with Christianity^ John Murray, London, 1890; 
WILLIAMS, W. Monier, Religious thought and life in India^ 
John Murray, London, 1883; ZAEHNER, R.C. Hindu and 
Muslim Mysticism, London, 1960. 
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possess not the humane feelings common to com¬ 
mon humanity. Familiarity with persons of 
culture produces increasing joy like that which 
familiarity with the classics engenders. Culture 
includes the humanism of interest in man; it 
includes the tolerance and forbearance of dis¬ 
sentient views with the patience of Mother Earth 
who sustains and supports, and harms not those 
who dig, and scope and tunnel her. 

To forgive enemies is culture, but to forgive 
, friends is a higher culture. To return good to 
those who have been bad to you is culture. To 
be accessible and friendly with the lowly is 
culture. Culture includes the learning which 
considers itself inadequate, the service which 
expects no reward, the greatness which ever is 
humble, the largeness which forgives, the gentle¬ 
manliness which never inflicts pain, the purity 
of intention and the spotlessness of mind which 
are born of truth and justice, and the expansive¬ 
ness which comes of not harbouring petty 
thoughts resulting in the shrivelling of personality. 
Culture is fostered by learning, by the critical 
search for knowledge in books, by association 
with the learned, by the art of conversation 
which includes as well the art of listening, by 
the eloquence which should be able to express 
lucidly one’s subtlest thoughts, and by friend¬ 
ships which provide the opportunity to give and 
to receive. Culture includes the humanism which 
enjoys humour and laughter. “To those who 
are unable to laugh it is pitch dark even amidst 
the blaze of noon.”^® Culture is fed on ideals— 

Tirtikkural 999. The following books give accounts of 
Tamil Literature and its characteristics: 
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the man without ideals is a corpse. Culture, 
cannot be an ideal which “ only a Hellenocentric 
world possesses.” 

In this comparable period, there is a literature 
in Tamil on friendship which bears comparison 
with Cicero, on eloquence with Cicero and Quin¬ 
tilian, on morality with the writings of Seneca, 
and a love poetry not less interesting than 
Catullus but much more impersonal and universal 
in its appeal. 

Conclusion 

These comparisons of Indian thought with 
Roman Stoicism may be made not only in the 
domain of ethics but also in several other fields. 
Three great books of Indian ethical thought 
illustrate three great traditions, and point to a 
certain unity as well as diversity within the 
complex systems which come under Indian 
thought. They are the Bhayavad Gita, the 
Dhammapaday and the Tirukkaral; the first 
theistic and incorporating several traditions, the 
second representing the “ sranianic ” tradition of 
asceticism and Buddhist in inspiration, and the 
third humanistic, representative of a poetic tradi¬ 
tion, and of a society in which priests and monks 
have as yet no traditional social functions. 
These three books are in three different languages, 

CASIE-CHITTY, SIMON, Tamil Plutarch, Colombo, 
1946; JESUDASON, C. & H., History of Tamil Literature, 
Calcutta, 1961; KANAGASABAI PILLAI, V. The Tamils 
Eighteen hundred years ago, Madras, 1904 (reprinted Madras, 
1959); SESHA IYENGAR, T.R. Dravidian India, Madras, 
1925 ; SIVARAJA PILLAI, K.N. Chronology of the early 
Tamils, Madras, 1932; SRINIVASA IYENGAR, P.T.,' His¬ 
tory of the Tamils from the earliest times to 600 A.D., Madras, 
1929 ; TAM BY AH ISAAC, T. Psalms of a Saiva Saint, 
Luzac, London, 1926. 
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Sanskrit and PMi and Tamil, and while the two 
are representative of the Northern traditions in 
religion and ethics, the third is representative 
of the Southern tradition.*® 

I believe that what I have said will also 
indicate that it would be hardly valid to gene¬ 
ralize on Indian thought on the basis of any 
single Indian literature, classical or modern, or 
on the basis of one single tradition, or region or 
religion. Literary evidence, both classical and 
modern, elements Dravidian and Aryan, philoso¬ 
phies of the North and of the South, and the 
beliefs and values of the masses preserved in 
popular cults and folk literature, all contribute 
to our study of Indian thought. This lecture has 
been mainly concerned with one tradition, and 
that tradition links up the past and the present 
through a living language and literature which 
have maintained an unbroken recorded continuity 
at least for the last twenty-three centuries, a 
continuity not verified in the fortunes of many of 
Tamil’s ancient contemporaries. That recorded 
tradition opens up new perspectives of relevance 
when connected, as it seems most reasonable to do, 
with earlier oral traditions and with the Indus 
Valley Culture and its monuments of the second 

and third millenia before the Christian era. 

__j_ 

The attempt to trace all Indian thought to Sanskritic 
sources still persists even among a sectibn of scholars whose 
knowledge of the Tamil language might suggest a more ac¬ 
curate interpretation. What grounds might Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri have for the following statement made in his 
mature years: “ All these literatures owed a great deal to 
Sanskrit, the magic wand whose touch alone raised each of 
the Dravidian languages from the level of a patois to that 
of a literary idiom ” (A History of South Indio, 2nd ed. 
p. 330). 
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During its long history, the Tamil tradition 
has come to include the main currents of Indian 
religious and philosophical thought, while pre¬ 
serving its identity unchanged by the political 
upheavals which occurred in the territory north 
of the Tamil borders. Saivaism, Vaisnavism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Christianity and Roman 
Catholicism have all of them great literary works 
in Tamil. Throughout the larger portion of its 
history, it has had the advantage of contact 
with a great classical dead language and a great 
classical literature in Sanskrit, as Latin had in 
Greek. Unless the evidence of the Indus Valley, 
of the Ihlkappiyani, of the love and bhakti 
poetry in Tamil, of the siddhanta philosophy, of 
the ethical verse, of the epic poetry and of the 
fine arts and crafts of the South, enter into the 
syllabuses and studies of Indological research, a 
more accurate and balanced presentation of Indi¬ 
an thought than that which obtains now will not 
be possible. It would be true to say, that since 
the last war, there is a marked decrease in the 
tendency to build Indological interests on Indo- 
European language and racial affinities as the 
sole or main determinants or as inspirational 
motives. Nor is an indefinable attitude of self¬ 
efficiency or an esoteric Boston Brahminhood 
now assumed by those who study the Vedas and 
the UpanisMs. But “ the too exclusive exami¬ 
nation of India from the Indo-European stand¬ 
point ” still continues. 

The term “Indian Studies” is itself so 
comprehensive that hardly any University would 
be able in its teaching and research to cover 
every field of study which may be included in 
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the term. Consequently certain fields have 
necessarily to be selected for special study 
taking into consideration such facts as the need^ 
of the country and of society, the availability of 
funds, the demand for such studies, and the 
contribution that has to be made along with 
other departments to the implementation of the 
declared policy of sustaining and fostering the 
cultures and languages of the component groups 
of the nation. To scatter energies over a wide 
field is no help in the slow building up of ordered 
knowledge, and in the establishing of our own 
traditions which should supplement and dovetail 
the work of similar departments in South East 
Asia and in the world. 

In Departments of studies of this kind, 
there is a tendency to a static antiquarianism 
and to a conservatism which have to be counter¬ 
balanced by a consciousness of the importance 
of the present and by a vision of the future. 
Modernization of courses should maintain teaching 
continually revised,- and creative teaching should 
beware of “inert ideas”, that is “ideas which 
are not tested or utilised or thrown into fresh 
combinations.” Extending the frontiers of know¬ 
ledge, a phrase which reveals the adventure and 
the joy of discovery incidental to University 
research in an atmosphere of academic freedom, 
is a vital function of a University. A Depart¬ 
ment of Indian Studies with specialist courses 
in Tamil Studies, (and Tamil studies to include 
courses in Dravidology and Sanskrit), should be 
able to restore to Indology some of the equipoise 
it needs, and exploit the possibilities of new 
discoveries and approaches available to Indian 
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Studies in South East Asia. We cannot just 
afford to continue repeating what Coedes and 
Krom and Stutterheim and Windstet have stated. 
There are considerable new areas which remain 
to be studied, and these require in a Department 
both the energy and enthusiasm of youth as 
well as the breadth and depth and the richness 
and ripeness which comes with experience and 
the years. 

New areas exist in the interpretation avail¬ 
able to Indian Studies by the close collaboration 
possible in this University with Malay, Islamic 
and Chinese Studies. New areas exist for Indian 
Studies as defined in this University, in the 
history and culture of Malaya, in Sumatra, in 
the Dieng Plateau of Java and in Bali, amid 
the ruins of Mison and Po-Nagar and in Oc-eo 
in Vietnam, in Angkor Vat and Angkor Thom 
in Cambodia, and in the speech and literature 
and the monuments of Thailand. We might even 
go further in this adventure and study Chinese 
thought and literature and uncover sources and 
similarities yet unknown, or travel further North 
to find resemblances with the tanka in Japanese 
poetry and with Zen Buddhism. The scope is 
great and the opportunities are many. Let us 
hope and trust that this University will be rich 
in the utilisation of these opportunities while 
fulfilling its role as a centre of learning in 
South East Asia."*^ 


* Inaugural lecture delivered at the University of 
Malaya on Dec. 14, 1962. 



A Few Notes on 
Colloquial Tamil 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 

0. The actual state of affairs in any com¬ 
munity of language is always much more diverse 
and complicated than our description may reflect. 
Let us take the major languages of India: all of 
them have regional dialects as well as dia¬ 
lects which are in correlation with differences in 
social position; all of them have special lite¬ 
rary forms of language which differ more or 
less from the colloquial forms.^ 

1-1. In this very short contribution I should 
like to outline very generally the state of affairs 
in Tamil® and to indicate the direction of future 
research in this field. 

1.2. First of all, we must answer (and the 
answer should be yes-or-no) the question whether 
there exists, in Tamil, a form which may be 

^ There are a few papers which deal with these problems 
generally or with reference to India as a whole, cf. C. A- 
Ferguson, Diglossia, Word 15*2, 1959 or Linguistic Diversity 
in South Asia, Introduction by Charles A. Ferguson, UAL 
26*3, 1960. 

® A few papers deal with these matters as far «s Tamil 
is concerned: Kamil Zvelebil, Dialects of Tamil II, ArOr 
27, 1959, pp. 572-603, M. S. Andronov, Razgovornyje for my 
tamir sk(^go glagola. Colloquial forms of Tamil verb, Krat- 
kije soobscenija Instituta vostokovedenija XXIX, Moskva 
1959, pp. 16-26, M. Sbanmugam Pillai, Tamil-Literary and 
Colloquial, UAL 26*3, 1960, pp. 27~42, further R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, Tamil-Literary and Colloquial 60 pp., and M. S. And¬ 
ronov, Razgovornyje tamil' skij jazyk i ego dialekty. The 
colloquial Tamil speech and its dialects, shortly to be pub¬ 
lished, K. Zvelebil, On Finite Verb Terminations in Collo¬ 
quial Tamil, to be published in ArOr 1962/4 and Vowels of 
Colloquial Tamil, to be published in ArOr 1963/1. 
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called a colloquial standard. Do there 
exist, in Tamil, two varieties of the language, 
side by side, in the idiolect of one speaker, through 
the community as a whole, with each having a 
definite role to play ? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion should be, according to my conviction, affir¬ 
mative. On the one hand, there is a literary 
Tamil used for writing and formal speaking (which 
may be called Standard Literary Tamil, or plat~ 
form speech) and, on the other hand, a type of 
speech used in ordinary informal conversation by 
educated Tamilians when talking to the members 
of their families, to their friends, and generally 
to persons of the same social standing and the 
same level of education, a common speech. 

This does not, however, answer one import¬ 
ant point in our original question, namely, whether 
this colloquial form, this common speech, is a 
standard. Let us examine some of the features 
of this common speech in detail: whereas, in the 
literary form, there is a large body of literature 
going back about 2000 years and regarded very 
highly by all Tamil speakers today, there is 
practically no literature in the colloquial form 
(this feature being strikingly different from collo¬ 
quial Bengali, the calit bhasa, in which the most 
distinguished Bengali poets and prosaists do write); 
literary Tamil has prestige, the colloquial has 
not; literary Tamil is superposed and learned in 
the schools, colloquial Tamil is learned naturally, 
either as primary at home, or later in daily com¬ 
munication, if the speaker speaks a local dialect. 
Between the literary standard and the colloquial 
form there are striking differences in phonology, 
grammar and even in lexicon. When we compare 
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the forms (e.g. finite verb forms) used by speakers 
of local (or social) dialects with the forms used 
in this superposed colloquial we may discover 
very soon that there are striking differences be¬ 
tween the two; naturally, the forms used by some 
dialects are nearer to those used in this colloquial, 
common speech, whereas forms of other dialects 
are more different. This shows that a kind of 
standard colloquial speech has arisen and does 
exist, and the speakers of substandard, local dia¬ 
lects, imitate this standard and learn it, often, 
as a superposed standard colloquial. This super¬ 
posed standard tends to spread, remaining, how¬ 
ever, for the time being, limited to the functions 
appropriate for any “low” variety. Now, the 
question remains, on what kind of speech this 
Tamil superposed standard colloquial is based? 

1-3. Comparisons with quite a number of 
forms used by, the speakers of different local and 
social dialects shows, that this Tamil colloquial 
standard is based on the speech of middle-class 
non-Brahmin (especially veUdla) population of a 
few important communication centj’es, especially 
of Madurai, Tiruchirappalli and Madras. If we 
ask which local dialect may have served as the 
most copious source for the origin of this super¬ 
posed standard colloquial Tamil, I believe we may 
point to the central Tamil area, that is forms 
of Tamil spoken between Madurai (and in Madu¬ 
rai) in the south-west and South Arcot in the 
north-east (including Tiruchirappalli and Tanjore). 

1-4. It is most important to stress one fact: 
this colloquial standard is undoubtedly the 
nucleus and the base of the future full-fledged 
standard national Tamil language. 
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It cannot be denied that this colloquial standard 
gains more and more prestige, though there are 
some opposite directions to be accounted for too. 
This form gains steadily, though slowly, ground; 
it is a progressive form in full swing of its deve¬ 
lopment; it has already entered the movies and 
the broadcast; its lexicon has invaded newspapers; 
sporadically, it is being used even in literature. 

Scholars all over the world are aware of this 
fact. In the U.S.S.R., they dedicate much of 
their time and attention to the investigation of 
this colloquial form (especially M.S. Andronov). 
In the USA, they stress that the approach to im¬ 
portant South Indian languages (and Tamil is 
being considered as one of the most important) 
“ should be through the spoken language before 
the written.” In India, some scholars (notably 
M. Shanmugam Pillai) devote much of their energy 
to careful investigation of this colloquial standard. 

No wonder that it is so: it is a good thing 
to help when a national language is being born; 
it is imperative to investigate, analyse and des¬ 
cribe the process of this birth and growth, and 
also to fight against all attempts to check this 
growth which is legitimate, progressive and in 
accordance with the objective development of the 
language a s a w h o 1 e. 

The following are the chief reasons why the 
present colloquial standard (partly, naturally, re¬ 
shaped and further developed under the simulta¬ 
neous influence of the Literary Standard and, 
may be, also of the local dialects) will finally be 
adopted by the Tamils as their national 
language: First, by its adoption the educa¬ 
tional problem will be immensely simplified since, 
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as already said, most people acquire a basic 
knowledge of this form “ naturally ” in their 
childhood or as a spoken superposed variety, 
whereas the Literary standard must be learned 
(often by a laborious and wearisome process) 
“ artificially ”; second, the colloquial becomes more 
and more a most effective instrument of com¬ 
munication at all social levels and on the entire 
Tamil-speaking territory (at least in continental 
Tamil India); third, it is the outcome of an in¬ 
herent historical evolution of the language as a 
whole, and of the community which speaks the 
language; fourth, “ it is closer to the real think¬ 
ing and feeling of the people ” (C. A. Ferguson). 

Analogy with other speech-communities proves 
beyond doubt that the Tamil-speaking community 
cannot be an exception to the general, objective 
development. Though this situation may last a 
long time (and it has lasted, in Tamil, a number 
of centuries), it cannot last for ever; the literary 
form finally becomes a learned or liturgical 
language, studied by priests or scholars, and not 
used actively by the community (cf. the case of 
Latin, Old Church Slavonic, Pali etc.) The stand¬ 
ard colloquial (usually a mixed variety based on 
a local dialect) becomes the national language, 
used actively by the community and written in 
literature (cf. the calit bham of Bengali). 

1-5. The standard colloquial Tamil is differ¬ 
ent both from the local, territorial dialects, and 
from the social dialects; in terms of the deve¬ 
lopment of the community, the local and the social 
dialects reflect the feudal past of the community, 
its horizontal and vertical diversity prevalent 
during feudal times. This standard colloquial is, 
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however, different also from the koccai (in its 
narrow sense), that is from the slangs and argots, 
the real “vulgar” speech of some strata of the 
uneducated urban population. We may indicate 
the levels of Tamil by the following diagram: 
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This trichotomous division is criss-crossed by 
the division into a number of social dialects (or, 
caste-dialects), the main dichotomy being Brah¬ 
man vs. non-Brahman speech, further by different 
kinds of slangs and argots as well as residues of 
tribal dialects. The Brahman vs. non-Brahman 
dichotomy is presently somewhat sharpened and 
the gulf between the two may widen on account 
of such cultural and political activities as the 
tanittamil movement, the activities of the DK 
and DMK etc. 

2-1. In Bengali, a form analogical to the 
Tamil colloquial standard, the colii bhasli, has 
already entered literature with full support of 
such great men as Rabindranath Tagore and 
P. Chaudhuri. Colloquial Tamil, just as the cal it 
bhasa, is fully adequate for all purposes of crea¬ 
tive as well as technical literature, more than 
the Literary Standard itself, since it can freely 
and unscrupulously imbibe loans from different 
languages of the world and.easily coin new terms 
itself. Some Tamil authors, notably the realists 
and the “ progressive ” authors, have advanced in 
the matter of adopting an approximation to the 
colloquial standards in their writings. Therefore, 
the investigation of the reflections of the collo¬ 
quial language in contemporary Tamil prose should 
form an important part of the analysis and des¬ 
cription of colloquial Taitiil, together with the 
analysis of the possibilities how to employ standard 
Tamil orthography for the colloquial form of the 
language. Those authors who employ in their 
writings colloquial forms, have tried to solve this 
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matter, giving approximations to the colloquial 
pronunciation by current Tamil graphemes.® 

2-2. The very existence of the colloquial form 
is denied by many speakers though they them¬ 
selves use the colloquial constantly. These speak¬ 
ers, who, consciously and/or unconsciously, regard 
Literary. Tamil as much superior to colloquial 
Tamil (in a number of respects) and speak about 
the colloquial (after they have reluctantly admit¬ 
ted its existence) as about a “vulgar, corrupt” 
etc. form, would, themselves, never dream of 
using the literary standard when speaking to 
their wives or children or friends, knowing well 
that they would become an object of ridicule. In 
a particular set of situations, only colloquial 
standard is appropriate, and vice versa. 

Ferguson aptly described the attitude of those 
speakers who deny the very existence of a collo¬ 
quial form, as a sort of self-deception. There is 
of course nothing “ vulgar ”, nothing “ corrupt ” 
or “ indecent ” about the colloquial standard. It 
has been stressed several times that this collo¬ 
quial standard is the language of the educated 
strata of Tamil population, and that it is different, 
both in phonology and vocabulary, from the really 
“vulgar ” slangs and argots.'* The attitude which 

® Cf. e.g. in one of the short stories by D. Jeeva we 
may read Liiuiii for CT (phonemic) payen, boy, or 
for CT (phonemic) campalon, wages. 

* The true koccai may be heard, e.g., in the speech of 
riksha*drivers in Madras uirewea^). Between the 

colloquial standard and the koccai there are many differences ; 
leaving apart the obvious differences in vocabulary, I may 
just touch on some phonological differences; thus, e.g. the 
Madras koccai has vauru (vauvw), belly, versus colloquial 
vayru) (vAirm), or maven (mAve), son, versus coll, maken 
(mAYc), 
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denies to the colloquial standard its rights is very 
unreasonable: first, it is contrary to the objective 
and necessary development which will have its 
way, and, second, it is contrary to the today 
prevailing desire of the Tamils to have a full- 
fledged standard national language as an attribute 
of their autonomy. Standard Literary Tamil can 
never become such a national language: its 
evolution has come to a standstill long ago, it is 
non-productive, it has no inherent possibilities of 
inner development, it is not understood by the 
masses of the people, it cannot be accepted as an 
effective instrument of communication on all 
levels, it does not reflect, today, the real thinking 
and feeling of the people. 

3. It has already been said that literary and 
colloquial forms (apart from local and social dia¬ 
lects) existed side by side, in Tamil, for a con¬ 
siderable period of time. Perhaps in the very 
deep past itself, during the time of Tolkctpptya- 
nar (4th-3rd Cent. B.C.), such or similar differ¬ 
ences, or at last the fundamental trichotomy, had 
existed; cf. the terms centamiU or lite¬ 

rary language, versus volakku —common colloquial 
speech, and local dialects. 

One thing is beyond any doubt: the language 
of earliest Tamil inscriptions differs in some 
features from the language of contemporary liter¬ 
ature, and the differences are of such nature that 
we are entitled to suggest that this epigraphical 
language reflects the spoken language of the 
time; cf., only at random, such forms as arecaru 
(Vallam Inscription), king, where the -e- and the 
final -w clearly show the influence of the collo¬ 
quial upon the orthography of this Pallava ins- 
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cription; or konole (KaSakudi inscription of Nan- 
divarman II), the edict of the king, for Standard 
Literary kbnolai, or c^ivitta (again Vallam 
Inscription) for SLT ceyvitta, also a colloquial 
form. j 

i 

The study of inscriptional Tamil as well as 
ancient literature (e.g. the works of the siddhars) 
from this point of view of reflections of the 
colloquial language should form a very im¬ 
portant part of the / complex investigation of 
spoken Tamil. 

4. The phonological changes of spoken 
Tamil result in a new phonological system 
of the language which is much nearer to the 
other two great languages of the South Dravidian 
group, i.e. Malayalam and Kannada. In other 
words, contemporary colloquial Tamil is much 
nearer to Kannada and Malayalam than contem¬ 
porary literary Tamil (which shows, on the 
other hand, that standard literary Tamil has 
preserved many older forms). This might be 
demonstrated on a great number of instances; 
only at random I may quote Mai. adiccu, having 
beaten etc., cf. with SLT atittu, id., SCT aticcu ; 
or SLT akappai, ladle SCT a:pe, id., Kannada ape. 
For anyone who knows Malayalam, Kannada and 
colloquial Tamil and compares the three with 
Standard Literary Tamil, this thing becomes at 
once quite self-evident. However, it has its poli¬ 
tical and cultural aspects also; the adoption of 
colloquial Tamil as a national standard will serve— 
since it is much nearer to Malayalam and Kan¬ 
nada—for better understanding among the great 
Dravidian nations and will strengthen the politi¬ 
cal and cultural ties among them. 
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5. I should like to close this paper with a 
few terminological remarks, which will concern 

the Tamil terms of the items discussed in the 
paper. 

5-1. The literary superposed variety, the 
standard literary Tamil based on centamil^ may 
be called (as it usually is called) 
or when dealing with this langu¬ 

age as a spoken form, we may call it Gid65)l_u 
Cuff* or CffuuiiiiT65r Ciflrr^. 

, 5-2, Substandard dialects generally may 
be called QjL-i_rrii Guirr^aefr or urTLoir Cuifr^aefr; they 
may be subdivided into local and regional dialects, 
in Taniil and lJijC^ (e-g-) 

^65)ff 6 Dipa, 5 , the local dialects of Tuti- 
corin, and G^ssriJirC^ff Southern Dia¬ 

lects of Tamil, social dialects, in Tamil i'Sferr Gici^f'aGtT 
or ffrr^ tribal dialects, in Tamil < 5 i 9 .« 6 rr 

GunT^aetT, and, finally, slangs and argots, together 
Gffrrff65>ff. 


5-3. The Standard Colloquial Tamil may 
be called, in analogy with ilakkiyattamil and ialk- 
kiyavalakku Cuff*^ or Cuff* ; however, 
I would suggest for this type of language the 
term GutraiuCuff*^ or, simply, Guirsi^ 

“ the common Tamil ”, where Gurr^j, “ common ”, 
means a language which is the common pro¬ 
perty of all strata of the Tamil-speaking 
community and which will ultimately become a 
standard national Tamil language iBtrilCff 

GffuuiiirT6OT GufTS) Guifr^). 



Ophir of the Bible— 
Identification 


P. JOSEPH 

When Solomon sent out his now famous expedition to 
Ophir, he could hardly have realised that his one attempt at 
giving his erstwhile land-locked state a maritime bias, with 
expert Phoenician nautical aid, was destined to arouse many 
a controversy among scholars several centuries later. Nor 
could the biblical writer, who narrated the incident, have 
dreamt that his pithy half a dozen verses^ would turn out to 
be the happy hunting ground, during dozens of decades, of 
scores of savants trying to locate the destination of‘Solomon's 
sailors. 

The ancient scribe, when referring to Ophir, saw no 
reason to enter into an elaborate elucidation of its where¬ 
abouts. Famed for its commerce, it was surely well known to 
his contemporaries. Places, however, have changed names, 
some a number of times, down the ages. Lacunae, moreover, 
have crept into the copies and translations of the Bible and 
there are no means of checking on them, as, meanwhile, the 
original apparently failed to survive the ravages of time. 
Hence the present plethora of theories on Ophir’s identity. 

Scholars have scoured the wide world for Solomon s 
Ophir and advanced the claims of such far-flung areas as 
Malaya, Ceylon, Arabia, Bast Africa, Somaliland, North 
Africa, Armenia, Spain, the West Indies and Peru. But the 
burden of opinion favours India, and that too Dravidian 
India, especially because some of the products, taken home 
by the expedition, namely timber^ (botanically chickrassia 


1 Iir Kings, IX, 26 - 28; X, 11, 22; II Chronicles. VIII, 17-18; 
IX, 10. 21. 

2 Joseph “ Alsunuuim or Almuggiin of the Bible, ” Tamil Culture VI, 
2, pp. 133-138; 
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tabuUiris), apes and peacocks^ as well as ivory^ bear Hebrew 
names unmistakably derived from Dravidian roots. Other 
items like gold, silver and precious stones, though not known 
in Hebrew by typical Indian names, went with the rest to 
decorate God’s temple and adorn the king’s palace and throne. 

That the several references to the lavish use of precious 
metals and stones in ancient Indian literature, supported by 
Greek and Roman classical evidence, were no exaggeration 
has been amply proved by geological and other sijecialist 
studies. They have shown that, while several deposits had 
been fully exploited, many were abandoned half-worked and 
some left untouched, though known. The inference is ir¬ 
resistible that, whereas India was one of the largest suppliers 
of gold.5 and silver,6 she was in antiquity the sole exporter of 
the vast majority of precious stones^ to the west. 

In India several places have been bestowed the honour 
of having received Solomon’s men. One of them is Uvari, now 
a small fishing village near the mouth of the Tamiraparani 
river.** Its situation near Korkei, the Pandyan metropolis 
till the 9th. century B.C., when the capital was changed to 
Madurai, is significant, j Etymologically Uvari is salt or salt- 
sea and could mean a port,—the port of Korkei, in much the 
same way as Ostia is the port of Rome. The antiquity of 
Korkei is attested by the epics. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata speak of pearls produced in the Tamiraparani 
and Kavata of the Pandyas. It had also an ancient conch 
industry.** These considerations must have led Dr. Caldwell 


3 Id.. “ Romance of Two-Tamil Words,” Tamil Culture, VIII, 3, jiii. 
201 - 207; 

4 Id.. “ Indian Ivory for Solomcm's Throne." Tamil Culture. IX, 3. 
pp. 271 - 280. 

5 Ball, “A Geologist’s Contribution to the History of Ancient India, ” 

Indian Antiquary, XIII. p. 229. * 

6 Id.. XXII, p. 232. 

7 Wall. The Commercial Producln of India, pp. S55-563 ; Ncwbold, 
"'Summary of the Geology of Southern India," J.II.A.S. (old series), IX, 
1846; King, Antique Gems: Their Origin, Uses and Value. 

8 I’andit Savariroyan. “The Bharata Land or Dravidian India,” 
Tamilian Antiquary, No. 1, p. 22, note. 

9 Pate. Gazetteer of the Tinnelvclly District, pp. 23G-236. 
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to conduct small trial excavations at the site. While um 
burials, akin to those at Perumbair and Adichchanallur, were 
discovered, Dr. Caldwell found the geology of the place quite 
interesting and concluded that the delta must have been in¬ 
habited at least for the past 2500 years.lo 

The very reasons, however, that prove the region’s anti¬ 
quity, namely, its pearl and conch industries, seem to mili¬ 
tate against the identification of Uvari with Ophir, for, had 
the Hebrews gone there, they would certainly have taken 
pearls and conch-diells with them. But these are conspicu¬ 
ous by their absence in the list of merchandise. To fall back 
on the notoriously migratory tendencies of the Mannar Gulf 
pearl mussel^ and, to a lesser degree, of the conch to explain 
their omission in the biblical narrative would certainly not 
do, since their disappearance in Solomon’s time is beyond 
proof. 

One writer has staked the claim of another Uvari,!’-^ a 
fishing village, supposedly six miles off Kanya Kumari but 
actually 26 miles away. It is now one of the fish-yards of 
the Tirunelveli district. In support of its antiquity has been 
cited the existence of an old stone temple, which still 
attracts pilgrims from all around. When rain, it has been 
stated, washes down the huge sand-dunes of the place, people 
still pick up bits of gold,—one of the important products 
taken by the Ophir expedition. The antiquity, however, of 
the temple is doubtful; equally doubtful is the capacity of 
the region to have yielded gold worth 420 (f 1,600,000) or 
450 (£ 1,800,000) talents, mentioned in the Bible. 

Most scholars who favour an Indian locale for Ophir 
are agreed that it was on the western coast. Some of them. 


10 Cald>veU, “ Explorations. at Korkei and Kayal, ” Indian Anti¬ 
quary. VI. p. 81. Tlie recent find of microliths embedded in the nearby 
fossil sand-dviuea has pushed back the dale well into the 4th. millennium 
B.C. i-f Zenner and Allchin, “ Microlithic Sites of Tinnevelly,” Ancient 
India, No. 12, pp. 4-20. 

11 Tennent, Ceylon, 11, pp. 660-561. 

12 Thomas, “ From Madura to Cape Comorin, ” The Madras Chris- 
twin College Magazine, VII, pp. 675-676. 
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however, like Caldwell,quotes with approval Grant 
Duff, who in his turn records Ernest Renan’s view, do not 
pin-point any particular place. 

Among the specified localities may be noted Beypore.!"* 
While there is no resemblance in sound between the words 
Ophir and Beypore, some oHier similarity has been pressed 
into service. The country around Beypore has always been 
known as Emad (the land of bullocks). In Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture a region in western India was referred to as Abhira (the 
land of cowherds). From Abhira to Ophir is an easy 
transition. 

The region surrounding Beypore could probably have 
produced the considerable quantity of gold mentioned in the 
Bible. Beypore lies at the mouth of the river of the same 
name. Its local appellation, ponna pula (gold river), is very 
significant. It washes down appreciable amounts of gold dust, 
while draining the south-eastern slope of Wynad, well known 
for its auriferous quarts formations. 

Beypore’s antiquity could be inferred from its proximity 
to Chataparamba, remarkable for its ancient stone monu¬ 
ments, widespread in South India. The people call them 
Kode Kallu (umbrella stone), a local variant on the general 
theme of structures, loosely styled dolmens. 

There is a Jewish colony near Beypore and merits, no 
doubt, more than passing attention. The colonists’ tradition 
goes back definitely to the time of C 5 nrus, the Persian mo¬ 
narch, who, in the 6tii. century B.C. delivered the Jews from 
the Babylonian bondage. The original colonists, it has been 
surmised, were some of Solomon’s sailors, who preferred the 
fertile land of Ophir to the comparatively arid wastes of 
Palestine. This first settlranent, it has been affirmed, must 
have received periodical reinforcements; one such was the 
band of refugees who, instead of trekking across the desert 


13 Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 117, 
note. 

14 Logan, Manual of the Malabar District, p. 248. 
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to Judaea from Babylon in the 6th. century B.C., took the 
}K>at to India. 

The Beypore-Ophir equation, however, appears far¬ 
fetched. While there is no obvious likeness beween names, 
the attempt at calling in the aid of ahhira to span the gap is 
too tortuous to be convincing. There is no evidence at all in 
local tradition that Emad was called Abhira—a Sanskrit 
name. Small wonder, hence, that, while many have identi¬ 
fied Abhira with some stretch of land in western India, none 
has gone in search of it as far south as Bey pore. Granted, 
for argument’s sake, that Emad was known by the Sanskrit 
name, Abhira, it could not have been in Solomon’s time, i.e. 
10th. century B.C., for Aryan penetration that far into penin¬ 
sular India had not taken place so early. Then again, kodc 
kallu on present data goes only as far back as about three or 
four centuries B.C. Furthermore, to imply that the memo¬ 
ries of the Jewish settlers around Beypore are short is un¬ 
warranted in the context of lack of contrary evidence. 

Reland has put forward the case of Goa'S as Solomon’s 
Ophir. No worthwhile arguments have, however, been 
advanced. The theory itself has been based on two mistaken 
connections, one between Ptolemy’s Gaoris river and Goa'<^ 
and Ihe other between Gaoris and Ophir.u None else sup¬ 
ports this identification. 

Several have canvassed vigorously the claim of Abhira 
as Ophir. But Abhira’s location is none too precise ; the name 
has be(’n given to a number of regions from the Indus mouth 
to north Konkan.'f' One of the protagonists has even tried to 
pick out a port of call in this indefinite expanse, namely, 
Barbariciim at Indus mouth. 


!.*> Reinndufl, Dissertationei Mtscellaneae. Pt f, pp 171, 174. 

16 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, j) 318, note 2. 

17 ff Ritter, Erdkunde Aston, VIII, Pt 11, p 386; .Tahn, Hebrew 
Commonwealth, p. 517 

18 {’f. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Some Contributions of South India fo 
Indian Culture, pp. 322-323; Ma/umdar, Hindu History, pp. 28, 33; Chan- 
dorkar. " Khandesh and itq Language." Bharata Itihasa Samsodaka 
Mandala, VII, p. 153. 

19 Rawliason, Indian Historical Studies, pp. 194-195. 
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From when was any portion of western India known by 
the Sanskrit name Abhira ? An etymological enquiry should 
help. While the word means the country of cowherds, the 
two derivations suggested, however we might twist them, do 
not bear it out: (1) a = around, hhi - fear, ra - give ; 

(2) ahhi = near, ra = to let go.20 But in Prakrit we get 
the word ahir, meaning cowherds. The Prakrits had more 
than a i^rinkling of Dravidian words and ahir was certainly 
one of them ,—a - cow, ir —plural termination (the aspirate 
is unknown in Dravidian). When abhira came into vogue, 
the ancient meaning was apparently remembered, but later 
commentators overlooked the original content of the root a, 
may be, because it was foreign to Sanskrit. Anyway, the non¬ 
occurrence of the word abhira in Vedic Sanskrit and its ini¬ 
tial appearance in the classical Sanskrit of Mahabharata is 
instructive ; the word is not older than the epic period. What 
stretch of the western sub-continent was called Abhira in the 
10th. century B.C. is difficult to decide. Of one thing we 
may be practically sure ; neither Kathiawar nor north Konkan 
could have had that appellation. Aryan penetration, as 
pointed out later,had started in these parts only towards 
the end of the 2nd. millennium B.C. Enough time must be 
allowed for the development of local Prakrits, in whose voca¬ 
bulary ahir would have figured, and for the coining and entry 
of the word Abhira into classical Sanskrit, which itself evol¬ 
ved out of the Prakrits. 

The main drawback of all the foregoing theories is that 
they have tried to equate with Ophir some place bearing a 
similar name. Ophir, however, was not the original name of 
the destination of Solomon’s mercantile marine but Sophir. 
This name appears in the oldest extant version of the Bible, 
i.e. the Greek or Septuagint. It was compiled in c. 280 B.C. 
and had for source an older Hebrew redaction, which unfortu¬ 
nately was lost .subsequently. The current Hebrew version, 
later than the Greek, was the first to mistakenly introduce 
Ophir in place of Sophir and the Latin Vulgate, that copied 


20 Amarakosha, p. .322, 

21 Vide infra, pp. 20. 
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it, perpetuated the error. The correct tradition, however, 
r^arding Sophir was not lost. The Coptic and Arabic22 ver¬ 
sions of the Bible held on to it. The enun^t Jewish historian, 
Flavius Josephus, clarified it in his monumental work on the 
history of the Jews.23 All the Greek^^ and some Latin^-* 
Fathers of the early Christian church elaborated it. A few 
profane writers26 too helped preserve it. 

That the Greeks kept the Hebrew tradition more intact 
than the Latins can never be overstressed. Of all the alien 
icult£n?es with which the Hebrews came in contact during their 
long history the Greek, perhaps, influenced them most. Un¬ 
like the proceeding Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Persians and the succeeding Romans, the Greeks painstak¬ 
ingly introduced their culture into the lands they conquered 
and beyond. Hellenization of the then known world was a 
dogma with them and they deliberately ^read it not by a 
blatant scheme of one-sided brain-washing but a subtle pro¬ 
cess of give and take. It got off, as far as the Jews went, to 
an auspicious start, when, on entering Jerusalem in 333 B.C., 
Alexander granted them autonomy both in Judaea and Baby¬ 
lonia and invited them to found a colony in the new Egyp¬ 
tian city founded by him,—Alexandria. It, hence, outlasted 
even the persecution campaigns, subsequently let loose by 
the Syrian Seleucids. • This hellenizing process continued un¬ 
interrupted into the days of the Roman imperium, for, as the 
poet said, Graecia capta ferum victorem coepit et artes in- 
tulit agresti Latic : “ conquered Greece took the ferocious 
victor captive and introduced the arts into rustic Latium. ” 

The Jewish sect most affected by the Greek influence 
was that of the Sadducees, who controlled the priesthood of 


22 cf. Walton. Biblia Polyglotta, III, pp. 465-467; IV. Esaias, p. 37. 
23 .loaephas, Antiquities of the Jews. Bk. VIIT, r. VI, 4. 

24 Basilius, Commentarium in Isaiatn Prophetam, XIII, 12, see in 
Mlfpie, Patrologia Graeca, XXX, col. 692; Procopius, Commentarium in 
Isaiam Prophetam. XIII, 12. see in Migne, op. cit., LXXXVII, Pt. II, 
Col. 2084. 

25 Hieronymus, Expositio Interlinearis in Librum Job, see in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, XXIII, col. 1428; Opera Sancti Hieronymi, Edit, 
Vallarsi, III, pp. 130. 258, 276, see in Migne, op, cit., XXIII, cols. 915, 922. 

26 Glossae Sacrae Heachii Graecae, Edit. Emesti, 1786, p. 260, 
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the Jerusalem temple and migrated all over the Greek world 
in search of not only wealth but also knowledge, unorthodox 
by normal Jewish standards. The traffic, however, was not 
one-way. Whereas the arrogant Roman despised things Heb- 
raeic, the ever-enquiring Greek took a de^ interest in them. 
Thus came about, for instance, the Greek translation at 
Alexandria, on Ptolemy’s initiative, of the Hebrew scriptures, 
the Septuagint Bible, which became extremely popular with 
the Greek Fathers of the Christian church. Thus also was 
assured the continuity between the Hebrew and Greek tradi¬ 
tion. Hence, the high degree of reliability of the Septuagint 
and also of Josephus,—Hebrew by birth and Greek by cul¬ 
ture,—^in the matter of elucidation of obscure points, as e.g. 
that of Ophir. 

Incidentally, to ask why the Greeks and the Latins, both 
of Aryan stock, reacted so differently to eastern influences 
seems worthwhile. The answer apparently lies in the dif¬ 
ference of environment, geographical and historial. The 
Greeks, straddling, like the two-faced Roman god, Janus,— 
he could have more appropriately been a Greek god,—on the 
threshold to Europe, were better placed than tiie Latins 
farther west to drink deep at the fountain of oriental thought 
before passing it on to the other side. Moreover, the pre- 
Aryan Mediterranean cultures of Greece and Italy could not 
have affected in an equal manner the Aryan hordes that over¬ 
ran them. The farther removed from its eastern source a 
particular branch of Mediterranean culture was, the less vi¬ 
rile it seems to have been. And so, the Achaeans and even 
the more barbarous Dorians after them were better schooled 
in the arts of peace by the Minoans and Mycenaeans than 
the Latins were by the Etruscans. The outcome; whereas 
the Greek always had his face turned eastward, the thoroug- 
ly extroverted Roman had little patience with the introver¬ 
ted oriental but looked rather towards the west, where he 
apparently found himself more at home. 

To get back to the Ophir problem, two countries of the 
ancient world seem to have helped the Greeks carry on the 
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correct Hebrew tradition^^ and both had cultural and com¬ 
mercial contacts with India. The first was Phoenicia, the 
very country that had sent Solomon ships and sailors for the 
Ophir expedition and that must have passed on to the domi¬ 
nant Greeks information regarding its own maritime pro¬ 
wess in the palmy days of its illustrious ruler, Hiram, Solo¬ 
mon's contemporary and collaborator. Another country was 
Egypt, that had provided a heaven to the declining Euro¬ 
pean Greek power, so that the latter could revive in the east 
the resplendent glories of the memorable Indian trade, a 
glimpse of which had been given it by the Phoenicians, it had 
supplanted, and which had lain almost dormant ever since 
Alexander’s conquest of Tyre. 

Since Hebrew tradition, as perpetuated in full by the 
Greeks and in part by the Latins, points to Sophir as the 
venue of the Judaeo-Phoenician mercantile marine, we must 
obviously look for a place with a name, that could be turned 
to Sophir in Hebrew mouths. In Sanskrit literature, both 
epic and puranic, a region called Sauvira or Sovira is men¬ 
tioned. It has been variously identified. According to some 
it was situated between the Indus and the Jhelum and hence 
known as Sindhu-Sovira.'^s jn the Markandeya Purana Sindhu 
and Sovira are said to have been located in northern India 
along with Gandhara, Madra, etc.^^' Rapson says the two 
parts of the compound word were used separately to denote 
the same region, i.e. Sind.^^o Alberuni identifies Sovira with 
Multan and Jharawar.^i Rhys Davids would have it in nor¬ 
thern Kathiawar along the gulf of Kach^-'; he seems to rely 
on puranic evidence.^^ Cunningham thinks it was the district 
of Eder in Gujarat at the head of the gulf of Cambay 


27 For l^hoenicjan rontafts vide infra pp. 22. 25-26 for Egyptian contacts 
cf. Heras, Studies in Proto-lndo-Medilerranean Culture. Vol. I, ch. III. 

28 Mahabharala. Bliisma Parva, c. IX, v. 53. 

20 Markandaya Purana, p. 315. 

30 Ra])son. Ancient India, p. 16B. 

31 Sachau, Albcruni's India, I. pp. 300, 302. 

32 cf. Khys Davids, Buddhist India, map fai-ing p. 320. 

33 B/wgavata Purana, Bk. I, C. X, v. 35. 

34 Cunningham Mazumdar, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 570-572, 
642-643. 
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Sovira, the foregoing identifications show, wm seemingly 
more than one region from the Indus to north- Konkan. Ab- 
hira too, it is interesting to note, was roughly in the same 
area. One is, therefore, constrained to admit that much of 
what was one was the other too. The protagonists, however, 
of the various theories regarding Abhira and Sovira always 
distinguished between the two. 

Other points that emerge from the many identifica¬ 
tions of Sovira are that the name referred mostly to a coas¬ 
tal region with a sizable hinterland and also that it indicated 
different localities at different times. Would it be possible 
to fix its limits during Solomon’s time, i.e. 10th. cen. B.C. ? 

From the 20th. to the 3rd. cen. B.C., when the historical 
period began, Indian pre-history was enveloped in the so-cal¬ 
led Dark Age. A little gleam was, however, cast, around the 6th 
cen. B.C. with the advent of the culture represented by the 
northern black polished ware, widespread in northern India 
and gradually extending into the peninsula. Circumstan¬ 
tial evidence, gathered from political conditions in west-Asia 
and affinities between west-Asian and Indian material equip¬ 
ment, corroborated by Vedic and subsequent literature, point 
to Aryan inroads into India,35 destruction of Harappa civili- 


36 Wheeler, who pioneered the archaeological evidence for the Aryan 
invaaion mainly on the strength of cemet^y H ware, now attributes Harap- 
pa’s end mainly to recurring floods and desiccation (Early Indio and Pakis¬ 
tan, pp. 112-113). The change is due to debris layer intervening the Harappa 
and cemetery H cultures not only at the west gate and associated terraces 
cA the Harappa citadel but also in the cemetery area, as shown by ilio 
trench stratigraphically connecting R. 37 (Harrapan) and H cemeteries (I.al, 
“Excavations at Hastinapura, ” Ancient India, Nos. 10 and 11, p. 161 n. 1.). 
In Vats’ earlier excavations, however, cemetery H ware turned up mixed 
with normal Harappan pottery (Sastri, New Light on the Indus Civilisa¬ 
tion, Vol. I, p. 74), indicating that the new-comers’ habitation at the west 
gate (and burials in cemetery H) was later than elsewhere on the mound. 
Anyway, as stressed by Piggott (Prehistoric India, pp. 220, 226), what gave 
away the foreigners’ presence in the Indus valley were not so much the 
clumsy-to-carry and, hence, local-made, though alien-inspired, pots and pans 
as their association with the easily portable shaft-hole axe, mid-ribbed 
spear and sword as also strangely designed seals, amulets and beads,—all 
bearing an unmistakable west-Asian stamp and unknown in India earlier. 
Their occurrence at e.g. Chanhu-daro and Mohenjo-daro cannot be due to 
normal trade, as they were found with squatUi's’ dwellings’ exotic pottery, 
huddled skeletons and tool-and-jewellery hoard.*;—obvious signs of raid and 
insecurity. The ceramic evidence may by itself be non-committal but the 
rest catmot be explained away, much less igowed. 
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sation in the Indus valley, the foreigners’ advance to the 
Gangetic basin and settlement in the northern plains during 
the Dark Age.36 The period, therefore, of roughly 1500 
years from 2000 B.C. could hardly have been conducive to 
peaceful trade in the Indus valley or its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and Sovira, hence, could not have been in that area in 
Solomon’s time. 

Elsewhere, however, e.g. in Kathiawar^^—Gujarat con¬ 
ditions were different. As attested by the archaeological 
remains of nearly fifty sites like Lothal,^® Rangpur,^^ Rojdi,^o 
Somnath,'** Prabhas. Patan,45i Pithadia,^'^ Megham,^^ 
Telod,^ Bhagatrav,46 Hasanpur^^ etc.,—these, incidentally, 
have given a coastal orientation to Harappa culture,—^what 
we may call its Kathiawar-Gujarat branch outlived its north¬ 
western counteipart. It, however, showed signs of deteriora¬ 
tion due, no doubt, to diminuition of commercial prosperity,48 

36 Piggott, op. cit., ch. VI and VII. 

37 Saurashtra (Kathiawar) in the days of the Harappa rivilisation is 
siipixwed to tiave been an isJand, cut oil from the mainland by a sea exteml- 
ing righrs>ver Rajasthan (cf. Sankalia, Indian Archaeolo/’y Today, pp. 57, 
68). Ther^ seems to be a confusion here between two distinct possibilities, 
apparently far removed from each other in point of time. ITie gulfs of 
Kach and Cambay could have been joined, in Harappem times, by the Nal 
lake, now largely a marsh, though adequate proof is needed to establish this 
surmise. But a Rajasthan-sea then is extremely unlikely. It could have 
been there in the geological age, known as the Tertiary, and receded as the 
result, as some geologists think, of a cataclysmic upheavel that shot up 
Ihe Himalayas to present height and ushered in the Pleisto<‘ene. In 
any case, southern Rajasthan could not have been under water from tho 
early stone age. as Scan tools have turned up there. The Vindhyan sand¬ 
stone ripple-marks must, therefore, have been very much earlier. If how¬ 
ever, Rajasthan came under water only after tlie -early stone age, the sea 
could not have been there till 1000 B.C. (Lothal’s upper limit), as south¬ 
east Rajasthan chalcolithic cultures existed in 1500 B.C. 

38 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1964-55. p. 12; Id.. 1955-56, pp. 6-7; 
Id., 1956-57, pp. 15-16; Id., 1957-58, pp. 12-13; Id.. 1968-69, pp. 13-16; 
Id.. ia59-60. pp. 16-18. 

39 Id.. 1953-64, p. 7 ; Id.. 1954-55, pp. 11-12. 

40 Id.. 1967-58, pp. 19-20; Id., pp. 19, 21. 

41 Id.. 1955-66, pp. 7-8. 

42 Id., pp. 16-17. 

43 Id.. 1957-58, p. 20. 

44 Id., p. 16. 

45 Id. 

46 Id. 

47 Id. 

48 XXX The late Harappan culture of Kathiawar-Gujarat, though 
seemingly not subjected to foreign raids, apparently lost, as evidenced by 
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following the fall of the Indus and Mesopotamian cities to rai¬ 
ders from the northern outskirts of civilisation.^^ The devolu¬ 
tionary process was possibly aided by elements that took 
advantage of the situation. That should ^plain the presence 
of the lustrous red ware in certain sites, Prabhas were in 
others and black-on-red,—so-called “ chalcolithic, ”—ware in 
yet others. 

Whether the appearance of these diverse wares was due 
to local elements or those from neighbouring areas or even 
from outside the country is, on the present evidence, diff- 
cult to decide. But some of these data with others from 
.south-eastern Rajputana, central India and the Deccan have 
been construed to point to Aryan authorship of the “ chalcoli¬ 
thic ” cultures there.^o The whole chalcolithic complex, how¬ 
ever, does not seem Aryan-inspired. The mud-brick houses 
of AharSi and Gilund52 (south-eastern Rajasthan) and the 
imposing mud-brick walls and bumt-brick (of almost Harap- 
pan dimensions) structure of the latter site seem to indicate 
a Harappan, perhaps degenerate, sub-stratum. The terra¬ 
cotta animal figurines from Gilund manifest the Harappan 
tradition, though to an inferior degree. 

The short-blade industry, utilising such fine-grained stone 
as agate, chalcedony, etc., could have been started by the 
Harappans themselves with the locally available material, 
when, owing to invasions from the north-west, the Sukkur- 
Rohri source of the Harappan chert I flint-blade industry dried 
up. That would explain the almost alike manufacturing 


lack of inscribed seals, the art ot writing, llua trait of degeneration was, 
perhaps, a direct result of the fall in trade, necessitating considerable change 
in the way of life. As trade gave rise to writing (cf. Piggott, op. eii., 
p. 178), the loss of the former must have led to the disappearance of the 
latter, especially as the art of the scribe would have been the monopoly of 
the commercial community. 

49 Indian trade with the west dwindled with Aryan drive into India, 
west-Asia and Europe. So did the eastwn conunerce of the Phoenicians, 
who thereafter concentrated on the Mediterranean (mostly western) and 
African regions. Only in the time of the Egyptian Ptolemys was there a 
revival of the eastern trade, which reached its zenith in the heyday of 
imperial Rome. 

50 Sankalia, op. cit., p. 97. 

61 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1954-55, pp. 14-15. 

62 Id.. 1969-60, pp. 41-46. 
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technique between the old blades and the new one, the short¬ 
ness of the latter having, no doubt, been dictated by the 
nature of the material used,—the cores were smaller. Had 
the Harappans not begun the short-blade industry, they 
would have had no blade tools during the interval of a few 
hundred years between the Aryan arrival in Sind and that in 
Kathiawar-Gujarat, unless they continued their old chert ( 
flint-blade industry with material from another source, say, 
Raichur,—for both of which propositions there is no evidence 
at present. That easy availability was the main criterion of 
choice of material is tellingly proved by the use at Maski, 
though a chalcohthic site, of chert| flint-blades,—not fine¬ 
grained ones,—from nearby Raichur.53 

The same way would point the black-and-red pottery 
at Ahar,—^it apparently knew no other,—and Gilund, Nagda^^ 
abd Navdatoliss (central India), Prakash^s and BahaJ57 
(Deccan), where it occurred in the earliest level. This ware 
was found at Lothal together with the commonly recognised 
Harappan ware right through the entire occupation and would 
seem, whatever its origin, to have been part and parcel of the 
Harappan ceramic outfit in Kathiawar-Gujrat, eastern Rajas¬ 
than, central India and northern Deccan. 

Of the other types of pottery, e.g. the plain black, paint¬ 
ed black, red, burnished grey and polychrome from Gilund 
the source of origin is at present unknown. The typical cha- 
colithic ware, the black-on-red, is supposed to exhibit a paint¬ 
ing repertoire reminiscent of Jhukar pottery,68 that followed 
Harappan in Sind and that has been traced to the Aryans. 
But Jhukar designs themselves were made up the earlier 
Amri, Harappa and south Baluchistan onesss and, hence, need 


5.T For an instructive survey of the history and distribution of the blade- 
manufactuiinff technique from western Europe to India cf. Sankalia (and 
others), Exoavationa at Maheshwar and NavdatoH. pp. 58-65. 

54 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1055-56, pp. 13-19. 

55 Sankalia (and others), op, cit. pp. 86, 104, 127. 

56 Indian Archaeology-^A Review. 1954-55, p. 13. 

57 Id.. 1956-57, pp. 17. 

58 Sankalia (and others), op. cit., p.250. 

69 PigRott, op. cit., p. 223. 
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not have brought from west-Asia just then. The black-on- 
cream ware from the top-level of Gilund and from the first two 
periods of Navdatoli, with spotted animals and dancing hu¬ 
mans, no doubt, recall Sialk 1.60 From Sialk I, nevertheless, 
to the top-layer of Gilund andNavdatoli I and II is a far cry, 
covering a span of almost 2500 years! More to the point 
could be the cut-spout basin of Gilund and the cut-spout bowl 
of Navdatoli.61 The most relevant, however, seems the chan- 
nal-spouted bowl from the latter€2 (period III), aldn to a 
specimen in copper from the Khurdi^a (central Rajasthan) 
hoard, for from Navdatoli III came also a copper dagger with 
a mid-rib,—a technique unknown in the sub-continent un¬ 
til the Aryans brought it from west-Asia. A similar dagger 
or spear-head with mid-rib and antennae was recently re¬ 
covered from Chandoli65 (poona Dt.) and ascribed, as the 
first stratified occurrence of a weapon of its kind in the coun¬ 
try, to 1100 B.C. The definitely Aryan elements in the chal- 
colithic culture of Rajasthan, central India and the Deccan, 
therefore, are certainly the mid-ribbed sword and, perhaps, a 
couple of associated pottery types, which have not, however, 
been encountered so far in Saurashtra. 

The archaeological evidence, hence, shows that towards 
the end of the 2nd. millennium B.C. Aryan influence had just 
begun trickling into peninsular India and not yet into Kathia- 
war-Gujarat. Here its full flood broke the banks of the Dravi- 
dian stream only around the 6th. cen. B.C. with the advent of 
the northern black polished ware culture, apparently the result 
of an amalgam of Aryan and Dravidian elements.^® Sovira 
of the 10th. cen. B.C., therefore, must have obviously been 

GO Sankalia, op. eit., p. 85. 

61 Id., p. 81. 

62 Id., p. 86 and pi. II a. 

63 Id., p. 82 and pi. II b. 

64 Id., p. 91. 

65 Id., p 92 and pi. Ill b. 

66 This fusion, no doubt the greatest achievement of the Dark Age, was 
brought about thr^h a process of a highly cultured vanquished civilising 
the largely barbarian victor, as happened wherever the Aryan conqueror 
went Hence could Toynbee aay, with very good show of reeacMi. that the 
grappa kingdem was apparented to the Mauryan empire (which ushered 
in the historical period ot India). 
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situated in this area. Was it, perhaps, the name by which 
the Kathiawar-Gujarat Harappa culture was known ?67 

There is a special reason why the Ophir fleet would have 
gone to this region. Some scholars think that the Phoeni¬ 
cians of the Levant were the descendants of the Panis, a 
prominent pre-Aryan trading tribe referred to in the Rig Veda. 
The name Pani derived from the Dravidian word panai, the 
palmyra palm, which was their totem.68 This palm grows 
in abundance along the Kathiawar-Gujarat coast, where 
the premier commercial community, known as the baniya, 
now dwells. Although the word baniya is generally derived 
from the Sanskrit vanij, meaning trade, it is not impossible 
that originally it came from panai and that subsequently an 
alternative derivation was sponsored after the aranization of 
western India. Whatever the derivation of baniya, the con¬ 
nection between panai, Pani and Phoenician seems clear. 
Since the Phoenicians manned the Ophir merchantmen,—the 
Jews had only a secondary role,—and their forbears had in¬ 
habited Kathiawar-Gujarat, the former could have gone no¬ 
where in India except to their ancestral home, especially as 
the goods they went in search of could be got there with 
comparative ease. 

According to the biblical story the expedition took three 
years to go to Ophir and get back. Expert seamen, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, no doubt, knew of the prevailing winds in the various 
seas they navigated. They would have left Eziongeber, on the 
gulf of Akaba, where the ships were built, in January-Febru- 
ary with the north-east trade wind, that actually blows 
slightly from the north-west following the lay-out of the Red 
Sea and would have been at the straits of Babel-Mandeb by 


67 Fr. Heras (“ TTie Kingdom of Magan, ” B.C. Law Volume I. pp.545- 
.558) has hinted that Magan of the Sumerian documents is likely to have 
lieen India. But Glob (Illustrated London News, Jan. 11, 1968, p. &5) has 
pointed out that Meluhha was the Sumerian name of the Indus civilisation. 
I.ecmans “ The Trade Relations of Babylonia,” JourneU of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, Vol. Ill, April, 1960, pp. 20-37) has 
identified Meluhha with western India, including Sind and Saurashtra 
Kramer (letter to the editor. The Times of India, Jan. 29, 1961), has, how¬ 
ever, plumped for a Ddmun-Harappa equation. 

68 Heras, op. eit., I, p. 440; Autran. Mithra, zoroastre et la Prehisioria 
Aryenne du Christianisme, pp. 65-72. 
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April to be driven by the south-west monsoon to Kathiawar- 
Gujarat by about August. 

They could not have commenced their homeward voyage 
with the returning monsoon in Novanber of the same year, 
for they would then have had only about months to gather 
goods.—an almost impossible task in view of their quantity 
and variety. The cargo, moreover, was not readily available 
at port but had to come from a vast hinterland, even if we 
rule out the Indo-Gangetic plain in view of unsettled condi¬ 
tions following Harappa’s fall in the north-west and the subse¬ 
quent Aryan movement eastward. 

Gold, for instance, had to be got from the alluvial wash¬ 
ings of rivers like’Cauvery (significantly called ponni) 
and also the Mysore mines and silver from Kadappa-Kumool 
region, where it was regularly extracted from argentiferous 
galena. The sacred writer, recording the Ophir voyage, does 
not specify the precious stones but they must have been the 
same as were got by the Jews right from Mosaic times.69 
Though there is a confusion of names (e.g. their topaz was 
our chrysolite and vice versa^o and their carbuncle was our 
emerald),71 and though their emerald^z and berypa cannot 
be identified, yet we know what most of their names meant. 
In modern terminology the stones were agate, onyx, chalce¬ 
dony, rock-crystal, sard, sapphire, tourmaline, emerald, jas¬ 
per, amethyst, topaz and chrysolite. We can trace most of 
them to Indian sources,—agate to the Godavari, Krishna and 
Bhima river-beds and Rewa Kantha in north-east Kathia- 
war,74 onyx (the most precious variety of agate) to the same 
places in the Deccan,75 chalcedony to Vishakapatnam dis- 
trict,76 rock-crystal to the Godavari basin, Hyderabad and 


69 Exodus, xxvm, 17-20; XXXIX, 10-13. 

70 Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, III, s.v. “ tc^z ; ” 1, pt. I, b.v. 

71 Id., I, pt. 1, s.v. “ carbuncle." 

72 Id., I, pt. II, S.V. " emerald.” 

73 Id., 1, pt. 1, s.v. " beryl.” 

74 Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 
p. 240; Watt, op. cit., pp. 561-562. 

76 Warmington, op. cit., p. 241. 

76 Id., p. 242; Watt, op. cit., p. 562. 
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Morvi,77 sard to sevenl peninsular sites,sapphire (a kind 
of corundum) to l^l^bar, Salem, Cauvery and upper Goda> 
vari basins,79 tourmaline (liguriusso of the bible) to a num¬ 
ber of sources in the peninsular,emerald (really a variety 
of beryl) 82 to Padiyur and Kangayam in Coimbatore dis¬ 
trict, Munnata in south-western Mysore and Vaniyambadi 
in Salem,83 and jasper as well as prase or plasma (mother 
of emerald) to the Godavari, Krishna and Bhima river-beds.84 
Though the amethyst, topaz and chrysolite were not Indian 
products, they would have been found in Indian markets as 
imports from Ceylon. Timber (almug or algum of the bible) 
and apes would have come from the tropical forests along the 
westam Ghats, peacocks from Gujarat and Kach and ivory 
from Mysore. 

The return journey, hence, could have started only in 
October-November of the 2nd. year. By April of the 3rd. the 
sailors would have been in Babel-mandeb to be wafted by the 
south-westerly to Eziongeber by mid-year. Then would have 
followed a transhipment to camel caravan and an overland 
trek across Edom back to the king’s court and thence to fond 
homes after a lapse of almost three years. 

For the Phoenicians the Ophir voyage must have been a 
regular feature both for commercial as well as cultural rea¬ 
sons. The fatted calf might not have been slain to com¬ 
memorate the return of the prodigals but celebrations there 
must have been to honour the visit of enterprising sons to the 
land of their origin. The Bible, largely concerned with the 
doings of the Jews, does not relate other peoples’ affairs ex¬ 
cept in so far as the latter affect them. Hence we may not 
expect details of purely Phoenician Ophir trips. And yet the 
sacred book does seem to pass stray hints to such expedi- 

, 77 Waroiington, op. cii„ p. 246. 

78 Id., p. 237-238. 

79 Id., pp. 247-248; Watt, op. cit., p. 5C9. 

80 Smith, op. cit., II, s.v. “ ligurius.*’ 

81 Warmington. op. cit.. p. 264 ; Watt. op. p. 563. 

82 Watl. op. cit. pp. 566. 

83 Warmington, op. (yt. pp. 260-261. 

84 Id., p. 264; Watt, op. cit, p, 663. 
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tions other than the one in Solomon’s time, e.g. in David’s,85 
—^in which the Hebrews played no part. This is actually the 
first mention in the Hebrew scriptures of an Ophir sailing. 
To it the Greek historian, Eupolemus, seems to refer in the 
history ol the kings of Judaea, written before the start of 
the Christian era.86 Commentators have said that Eupole¬ 
mus in fact meant to speak of Solomon’s enterprise and in er¬ 
ror attributed it to David. TTiere is, however, no reason at all to 
accuse the historian of an oversight. David had conquered 
Edom87 and could very well have invited his friend, Hiram 
of Tyre, to open up, in preference to the hitherto used, rather 
hazardous, part-land and part-sea route to Ophir via the Per¬ 
sian gulf, a comparatively safe, almost wholly maritime one 
from the port of Eziongeber on the gulf of Akaba, especially 
as he was apparently to get a good portion of the gold 
brought back by the expedition. Details are obviously lack¬ 
ing in the Bible, since the Phoenicians sailed alone without 
their Hebrew neighbours. In view of Eupolemus’ testimony 
the expressdon “ Ophir gold, ” appearing in certain passages88 
of the scriptures from David’s time and taken by some com¬ 
mentators to mean “ fine gold, ” may point to actual Phoeni¬ 
cian Ophir voyages. 

Biblical scholars seem to think that Sophir was a region. 
The sailors, however, must have touched a port on the Kathia- 
war-Gujarat coast. The only port, so far archaeologically 
proven, to have boasted of a well laid-out, brick-built dock¬ 
yard, complete with water-locks, spill-ways, loading-platform, 
wharves etc., is Lothal at the head of the gulf of Cambay 
and it is tempting to suggest it as the port of call. But as jts 
old name is unknown,—Lothal, meaning “ mound of the 
dead ” is obviously a recent one—we have to skip it by. It 
could not have been the only port of the region. Others have 
yet to be discovered and will have to be looked for not along 

85 I Chronicles, XXIX, 4. 

86 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, Bk. IX, c. XXX, sco in Migno, 
Palrologia Graeca, XXI, col. 748. 

87 II Kings. VIII, 14; I Chronicles. XVIII. 12-13. 

88 Job. XXII. 24; XXVIII, 15; Isaias. XIH, 12; Jeremias. X, 9; 
Daniel. X, 5. “Uphaz” in Jeremias is Ophir, say moat cxegetea. 
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the present coastline, but a little inland. On the Kathiawar- 
Gujarat and north Konkan coasts plenty of land has appear¬ 
ed as the result of a timid sea steadily retreating in the face 
of huge quantities of sand and silt deposited by swift-flowing 
streams. The formation of Bombay island is explained this 
way. Lothal's present inland situation is similarly accounted 
for. 

The quest for a suitable port has led Rhys Davids to back 
the claims of ancient Roruka, later known as Roruva.®*’ The 
capital of Sovira in the 7th. cen. B.C., it was an important 
centre of the coasting trade, with caravans from all over the 
country making their way thither. The exact si<e, however, 
has not been discovered, but Rhys Davids is almost certain 
that it was on the gulf of Kach somewhere near modern 
Khanagao. The main objection to this identification is that 
the biblical narrative gives no indication at all. Sophir is the 
only place-name mentioned and by no stretch of imagination 
can it be derived from Roruka. 

That the venue of Solomon’s men must have borne a 
name sounding close to Sophir is obvious, for otherwise some 
other place in addition to Sophir would have found mention 
in the Bible. Bearing this in mind some have ably sponsored 
the case of Sopara^^J (now called also Nala-Sopara), a vil¬ 
lage situated to the northwest of Bombay. The transition 
from Sopara to Sophir is easy. Hard as it is to visualise the 
modern, insignificant hamlet as the famous port at which 
Solomon’s men called, Sopara of old was a different proposi¬ 
tion. Incidentally, such visualisation would have been, but 
for the excavator’s spade, even harder in Lothal’s case,.had 
it been actually the port in question. 

An enquiry into Sopara’s etymology is a necessary intro¬ 
duction to a discussion of its antiquity. In ancient Indian 
literature, of the two names,—Surparaka and Sopara,—refer¬ 
ring to the same place the latter is a later form and hence 

89 Uhys Davids, op. cU., pp. 88, 116 

90 McCrindle, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. p. 127; Rittor, Erdkumle 
Aaien, VIII, I’t II, p. 386; Reinaud, Memoir sur Vlndc, p. 222; Yule, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, II. p. 227. 
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some have derived it from Surparaka, which in Sanskrit 
means “ concerning a winnowing basket. ” But, as con¬ 
firmed by inscriptional evidence, Surparaka appears only in 
late Sanskrit. The earliest form is Soparaka in Karla cave 
inscriptions (from 2nd. cen. B.C.); then comes Supparaka 
in Kanheri cave inscriptions and lastly Surparaka in Nasik 
cave inscriptions. This shows that Sopara was sanskritised 
into various forms, in the earliest of which the sanskritising 
process had left the first syllable intact and affected the 
termination. Moreover, Soparaka cannot be adequately 
explained ; if raka means “ concerning, ” sopa makes no 
sense. Sopara, it is clear, was the old pre-Aryan name of the 
place and its derivation mu.st be sought in Dravidian 
thus : so = fortified, par = expanse, land, country. There 
seems to be very good reason for this derivation.^’! Jn a 
country with a hoary tradition of fortified cities that goes 
right back to the very dawn of civilisation, vide e.g. Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro in the Indus basin, Kalibangan in the 
Ghaggar valley and Lothal in Kathiawar-Gujarat, and that 
is graphically testified to by Vedic references to the destruc¬ 
tion of Dasyu strongholds, Sopara was only one among many. 
They remained a constant feature of the land till very late 
in history and their glory can still be glimpsed through the 
present, imposing ruins of some. 

Apart from embodying in its very name one of the oldest 
traditions of the land, Sopara has its antiquity92 adequately 
attested by Sanskrit literature which, doubtless, contains 
several pre-Aryan elements. In the Harivamsa Sopara’s ori¬ 
gin has been attributed to Parasurama in a story, that obvi¬ 
ously refers to a recession of the sea and incidentally to the 
site’s significance as a coastal town. A different version of 
the same story is told in the Skanda Purana. In the Rama- 
yana* Rama is said to have visited Surparaka. The existence 
at Sopara of Rama’s pool, whose sacredness is spoken of in 


91 Does this origin lurk in the word Saurashtra? 

92 A good summing up of the evidence could be had in Braz. A. Femon- 
dea, “ Sopara: The Ancient Port of the Konkan. *' Journal of the Bombay 
Historical Society. Vol. I, No. I, pp. 66-77. 
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the Mahabharata,®3 is worth noting. In the same epic the 
Pandavas are said to have rested at Surparaka on thedr way 
from Gokama in Konkan to Prabhas in Kathiawar. Sur¬ 
paraka is a lap mentioned in the Mahabharata in connection 
with Sagara^^ and Sahadeva 95 Buddhist literature is full 
of references to Surparaka’s pre-eminence as a commercial 
centre. The Punna legend makes mention of its merchant 
guilds and foreign trade.®® Prince Vijaya, on his way to 
Ceylon, landed at the haven of Supparaka.®? The Jatakas 
too refer to Sopara's commercial importance. As early as 
1882 an Asokan edict was found at Sopara. Recently it 
yielded a fragment of edict IX.®8 This has given rise to the 
surmise that all the Asokan edicts must have originpITy been 
engraved in the neighbourhood of Sopara.®‘’ omall wonder 
Asoka chose it,—a busy port where people of diverse nationali¬ 
ties and faiths met,—to propagate the tenets of his religion. 
The cave inscriptions of Karla, Kanheri and Nasik, as already 
stated, contain references to Sopara and speak of its mer¬ 
chants making gifts to Buddhist monasteries.!®® The ac¬ 
counts of Greek!®! and Arab travellers carry the tale well 
into the Christian era and testify to Sopara’s importance as a 
commercial depot on the Konkan coast. 

Sopara, it would seem, gave its name to the hinterland, 
for Sovira is apparently a corruption of Sopara. Sovira has 
retained unaltered only the initial syllable and vira has no 
suitable explanation. Because the words .sounded almost 
alike, the Hebrews, who entered the region of Sovira through 
the port of Sopara mentioned their destination as Sophir in 
their narrative. 


93 Mahabharata, Vana, parva, c. 83, v, 43. 

94 Id . Santi Parva, c. 48. v. 68. 

95 Id.. Saba Parva, c. 32, v. 67. 

96 rf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. .56, .57 and 60. 

97 Basliem. “ Prince Vijaya and the Aryanirntion of Ceylon ”, The 
Ceylon Historkfal Journal, Vol. I, pp. 163-171. 

98 Indian Archaeoloy — A Review, 19.53-54, pp. 29-30. 

99 Sankalia, Indian Archaeology Today, p. Ill, 

100 Fernandes, op. cit., p. 69. 

101 SchofT. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. p, 43; McCrindle, 
“ Ptolemy’s Geography, of India and Srotiiem Asia", Indian Antiquary, 
XIII, p. .325. 
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Now, to deal with an obvious objection, Pre-Aryan, it has 
been contended, is not necessarily Dravidian and Harappa lan¬ 
guage, not yet proved Dravidian, might have for ought we 
know, been Munda.w® Without entering into the controvenaal 
field of the reading of Harappa language, one may arrive at 
a mainly Dravidian,—call it proto-Dravidian, if you like- 
authorship for Harappa through a process of elimination. The 
Munda-speakers, namely the proto-Australoids, who wove, no 
doubt, a part of the Harappan pattern, could not have 
played a dominant role. Today they live mostly in varying 
stages of palaeolithic environment. While admittedly Uie 
present provides no unerring indication to the past, yet to 
imply that the Munda-speakers, after having produced one 
of the grandest bronze-age civilisations of the ancient world, 
—in some respects like town-planning and sanitation the most 
advanced and in others e.g. dock-building actually unique,— 
largely lapsed into barbarism and even savagery seems, to 
say the least, a trifle naive. A priori, therefore, the Dravi- 
dian-speakers are by far the better contenders for the honour 
of makers of Harappa ; and the bible too, incidentally, gives 
its own clue, however slight, to that effect. 

Had we a Phoenician account of the Ophir expedition, 
it would have cleared many a doubt for the Phoenicians knew 
India very much better than the Hebrews. Unfortunately 
we have none. The one Phoenician literary source, that 
referred to the Ophir voyage, was published by Wagenfeld at 
Bremen in 1837 under the title: Sanchuniathonis Historic 
arum Phoeniciae Libri Novem Graece Versus a Philone 
Biblia. This work was supposed to have been originally writ¬ 
ten by Sanchuniathon, alleged to have lived before the Tro¬ 
jan war and to have been a contemporary of Semiramis. We 
need not relate the history of the vicissitudes of this work. 
Suffice it to say that, when Wagenfeld published it, it aroused 
a huge controversy and was finally consigned to the scrap- 
heap of spurious documents.103 

302 Piggotl, Prehistoric India, p. 181. This contention does not square 
up with the one on p. 147 that the proto-Australioids were under-dogs in 
Harappan society. 

103 Tennent. Ceylon, I, pp. 671-577. 
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Finding Ophir in any country or region is, as Vigouroux so 
aptly puts it, a matter of appredation.io* Given the dose re^ 
semblance between words, given the typically Indian pro¬ 
ducts with typically Indian (Dravidian) names, given the 
Phoenidans were Indian emigrants to the west from Kathia- 
war-Gujarat and were the greastest carriers of the trade of 
the ancient world and given theijp ancestral home was part 
of the Harappa commerdal kingdom, where the relevant 
merchandise was easily available, the conclusion seems to 
follow that Ophir, rather Sophir, was Sopara and Sovira in 
western India. 

However impressive the literary evidence,—be it Indian, 
Hebrew or even Phoenidan,—only archaeology can put the 
resulting inference on a firm footing. The question obviously 
arises : was Sopara a Harappan port All indications 

point to an afflictive answer. But the excavator alone can 
have the final say and he apparently has a good enough case 
for wielding a productive spade at Sopara. 


104 Vigouroux. La Bible et lea Decouvertea Modernea en Paleatine. en 
Egypte et en Aaayrig, III, p. 391. 

106 Bhagatrav (tm tba Kim estuary), maricing the southernmost exten¬ 
sion, so far known, (rf the Harat^ culture, is surmised to have been also 
a Harappaii port. 




6iJmTUl^SV^^UJL£ 


aoQi. M. iioiuiSir&vfU) 


i 

Qfiu»vsnui3ujir QfUJiq6jf)»vis9nr;ia}fi iL-onnififi (JP;dm(5'W 
Allp Qs^iuu^ffrlsir t>^^uLfAAsir Qpuufi^ srsh^ Qatiiu^ 

tifliufSIm QfiiruAAfi^IjD Q{iif(^^^A' At.g^£l(ajir. ^suir aSsirAifjih 

&.^ULfAA?sjru{ih t3«ir«j0(!S5 Qa^iuiLfsrfliuso 
^jDUii Quuj(i^ih, Qpaipiqih, QfiTinAiqih qovuuu 
£jd^ : 


“ ua fi^onT 'TiUffifijSttj 6Utn9 Aim'S (?iu^ 9/ 
oiir/b/b luqiuiru OufO)^ 

U)if(ju Q^TMii-Aima Qiu^^ 

dfiiriGs urSai luarsiSiu 

fi&njSiu msCfSiiCTi 9t.psfiaians* Qiu^^i 

(SaiLGunir asiT'»»»T sirfoojtns Qiu^ 9 fij 
utuOttr Ouiuuua Ql-Sscum)« Ouiig^x^ 

(iparuTii Slur ^Ssn f^mpsvam dliuig}^ 
irirtlGi- aianj tmi diDii iqtuirutSiuM oumsiUMr 

AsRiOuSili- tvfifiir &v/h^u> 

^ihtnui Gl^nartnit Gfiirdtv 

t>9^^jbd^ uStniu'Ju qtodnt tjanjfiQu^ 

Quiii^n,s,i Sbu^ui QouilQu-ii (5,<b 
^•btdmsu i(»u»uf QfisL/ t^^uQuoirr 
tiJtb»S;£ljD Oh-jS tU(^<i J> ^mdf ” 

(Q,ui>: Gu«(^a. Oau. I) 


•L.«tDf lAlLI 

^jbjfirjDLJirsiOsb Qfiuu^^ jsirsir^ S_jjjLiq«a&Tra/Lb ^(Sr 
Q^r(£f^ujii AA LDir^^tnif «j»aVro5ffru> Fi-in^Asifsh oir 

fill i&Skiffu^ih g)0 Q^T0,J)ujir««^ii), ^ihsnu) (ipfisb ^sny)i-l 
»i^llfAli^|sr^6r^ erilsnui/ii i3^G)^fr0 Qfiir(^^ujrrASiiih 
At-jSliLfshsTTirir s^soatu Qu0u> lja^^ Q^rsVAirutSiuir. g»0 
0^Lll3llt_ 6T699T(99flSkl>T a_65)l_UJ O^T0,<S651ttJU ^0 

l9lfJo1^A6TrHAj£l ^SVAAtTIlfT ^^iflojIT Jk T)J61l(3(rafb UJIT^tf 

u9w)/U) 630 «ir(r4981 tfl 0 ^^»b ( 361 J 5 ^( 5 u) CT’ 63 T *f 6 an |MiJSU 0 ; (§)oV)4 
Asmr a_ 6 !n 7 'aiir^/fliijir mifu. Q^iuu^ijflaTUih (J^iria) ^jsijoUTgy 


[* uiruu : Qur^fir Aims.j 
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Quir^ ^iL a«.^uj 

fill si QaTiWsnsb9n.Qth. ^iS^ih ^fifiunsiu jusnwuiSm 
uu>^n7u) ^«vis»m c^iliflajir S-drffrfitnfiUfiDt ^fois^vjr 
Ufimfiu^ih siTsnr (tfiUj^suCSfi Q^MyifuirJlifliuir ui^Lfih uarnuun m 
tniLtqih d^c^ti). uiu^ihgiTfiiruj ^(^ii^ihsunn^ ^ihwifu (Sunji) 

fip(2)iflajGfituii i^ih. 

•-0>f U)irQuirpj)i«9>i£ 

’ j^gfjfi&vi£lL.L. ^jBfin SsvjB^ii ‘ st6vto) Qfiiru iflpi£)ti, 
‘ Quir[^fifii‘jn.iBtu sriLQi-irQfi Qfiiisns^ ’ oidr^ Qfini-ifljD^^ih 
^47ru)y,(r«ar/r, Gu^rr^iFluiir, fii <fliQ)iriSs9fiujir ^%'Sluj S^nnif 
tun 'fiifliuiTssh sui^fifi S-sayysfiPiV fi finnsiu 
unshsniLiSab ^p^sninontui simai nVirih, 

'•oisnrQu iu(i^»«.o i9,oul/0«j /c/i ; 

jBifSii 9&1} (Suirtfl »r<ir0 
ufiu> Ljsm iruQuaru uartipijjf uir v/O ijl jou " 

6TsiTit) ^fi^T S-snifi^gHii j^^^68>«iu w^miJuiih losjiu 

UTsirwuisnuju^ih sniirrrsoinh. ^^sGsu, ^iliftiusir S-srmrfiitnfi 
c^tiTTUjii iDjL/ t>ui^6Uj/lsU4Trrf^^ S_s9>(r«uii-/lifltuu UttaaruT® 
trmGp LioVuu($ilpjp. 

^(^Gfiams efidiAAih 

^(»Tru>y,(raaarff Goupi QfifrM)s Qsu (^isuuilL onuianiu aiStiri 
^7ji£ti-fi^u, “ i9jbjn.jduj arL.®u) Guijb^Jn.jBtu ^(2}Ufifin-jj9G ^($ih 

^yiij jSls^siiT6ijmsnu>ij3siT, Gsupj Q fir sms QsnQisuuiLu^. 

jtfsnsuiuii wirpj fififi^ (^fi^iffi^i sniLi^^th” irmpi 
lonsi On-pj^d^ii. Guij-irilifliuii aSiflsvTS ^fi&^ 6i9sTri{^iB(ijjn. 
^fidOnsufin's, wnfi^^mijr auaaaraaaTii) PF(Tiy«ai|arrCTr ^ 0 U;S 

fin nfith g )(5 QsiuujsrfliVniSg^ih uov Q&iutLfsh Qfinurfifi euiptun 
uS^ii ^G'fn' Odunsiri^s surj-n^. use Gtit su{^th. 

,^u>6nu> (yifisb f-fd^soysirsrr STiLQib f^sij6iJtrpsiTj& s^G^r 

Q«i(r 0 QsiiiuftLi^ ^G^irQsiJTsirGp suin^U). ^^sirjoliLiti ^snsu 
(jlud^tiun^th Qsiuu^srr Q^/r 0^«0 a-pjuuir(^ih. ^ifsi^ursv 
fins, (ipfisSl^ufifinpjii a^«aT(3(TijQi_T«aT^ iS&ain ULfsnt-iussTsijns 
^(^fifis&sir ^sir^siT/S u>jdjd^ ^^aniDiun ^ srQfi^isniLun s, 
si(t^fi^siT^ ,^S9}'S ^sb&v; sT(ipfifin sCnsnGfi ,jtfsnT. ^aii 
svnGp ,^sinsssirnjb ^n Si-(i^sxjnfis£lsiT, ,pisnstj3shfSli ^n ^AiSso. 
•• srstrGsu ^(fijbfi H-piui^ i^«iiQ(njsinpSls9ivSsiTjSl 
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^snuitunQtiumu^ QujDinjib’* tnir^ (auifr^ifituir Ail^u) !i.69)7 
C!uirfj^fifi(ip»nL.ui(S/bujir^^ih. iSsvr&vriu eriLQii ^oiisuir 

s^mQ^j^sirjD&sT ^mjQnnninun srsirgfi Qa irsbsO(y)iif.ujir^. ^6niv 
QsiuufsrFIQgon utv Qs^uiiqiLssiflCSeOT (^fisb Q^ni^isih 
(ynq-infsusnj ps!L(^(r^v8 jSp^th ^ipt^u utiarL^sCSsn tuir(^ih. 

■9)(^iri£l6sflujii OAnsirsnsu^ih (SuifT/liPujii Qsinit anstuiih 
f/tjD^fniDu^snuuiitr »jfr0ij}. iSmsua^ih jhap^^iriSlaTlujii 
u^^ash ^ivQeuirjp^sniofnui 6Sfiris6ijsbsos9r. 

^ ffiJfijbiT][fi trtirjfjii trtl^frtirjfiih ^ i^Mtnstuirp 
«u^. Q4tuajil($ a)Sii 

^^rtStumuaiirsuniii tnj tjfiQ'ni, ^tijQeui'.l^ih nsoQrfuiqL. 
Qt-nuirjbfi Q/i>rutr C&va Qgiuiqildji Oi i i^ihuirdrsnu ufit 
Q-ijjluijaut iUtf 3 ,e(pu>, ^>(fl,08n)aa«gVr £^(3)rirQsuiraT(^igiL 
3ljBt'TSfifl,jb 0««r».*’ 

- |0.i-id Guit^a ; Qaiit^aTud) i: Laitni^^l 

“ fi&oiSilL. &vJ,^^Qu tira, 

*»5yLJ(5;6^ G»iiff)l.blny'§)ui9«r*»rn $ril(9 jyu •lu<Tr&«>.,i$iu 
QjStir&rrQiuttfldr 9/»noij(jliuirJijir QsujutiLGsir^tu 
*iiJSJu(?ufirii^U) f^tnsuuso Oa 

(5)#uQ6UL.(5j5jUL/ii ujbjOa, Q fig ;^iatUuQ QuiOtu^^il 
Q ibuid, C’airtTia." 

Sue elhuwhere -|Q>id): Cui^dr: Siiiigalud). 235 t.aiiu u^^.] 

jB^^(^(ridOitfflu.iir byssruinufi ;Ssvf}j0&o^ Q^iuiquf^i Qsrsrr 
^sni.Qiunrm^] an.^<£[^ir. byssrumu^ ^ssfljQSsos Q-fiu 

Q<a>fr»Tr(>Tf)i9r lan {^^sRui P_^Lii/i 

ssrBsii (Sfiusir^^ oTsirffy ^bvir s^^sy^rrsfi Q^iff 

<£In)^- “ ^oii«i«5TLi»mu GliurQifn Qjiuu^t^r^il. Qsibirtrflsii u>,r^ 

,i>»n(r (y>fis&uJsyjr)0siT 5 tSjpsyir^ju) ” [Qs^iutiiSTfluiab : 235 : 

SLbnifU U9f^J <nmi) Orntosih ^byrr «©^M)db a_4aai/f^^ 
ijOwr^ajaar. bysiiULjdi, sit ^ootn ldta wir^^snif (y>fis6lujbyjD 

;9«n i9psyn^ STbirp <s©^^ gr^eysn sBjb(i)LJ 

Qinfir^ L/(fluj 6)961)2n). byssrui^ srmu^ uso ^jraaori- 

aj(^uQu^6yCSfiiri]r(fi{^ st sirgfj ^tsst jB^^(a)rsdlitflujir Aupds)©(i. 
,-5{,«(36 u U)n ^^inj Qp^s&iu S^rpuLjssfiPeb f^evOeyrsir/dliiT 

svsstuuitSIuj ^fL.^ajtf>SsiT(ifsiT iDiuSuCSuirss sp 
Quit IT a_airarr^^-^iai) pssfl ^/fil&oiQ^FttJu/arflsir Gpr^^^iuf/^Qs 
jQsnpp^ srmpj ^syir «©^<aD©Q(r66r a_tti^^»ajT(r 

(76U66irru^uj»Tr6Tr^. ^6ij6uiip 6)96ii»d06ST v^6UT QsnaTrana a^0 
oiiirpt ^/Dq69)t_;i jy 6r66Tavr)ii>. 
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^cvAAfasrcucDA cSot&au) : Quf^ik ^iluib 

Geuffl^snwiQm Quit^fir Q^tcostu 

tSiuir, 

“ tSlfiffti (fHiup £ltas3 

^^fh-fSBoTij u(^fi iV^af) <aj^6b 
Gsirc. svfiQfgf(^ itiuikissb 
^^Qlgf- Qtmird^sBSaii <!0nr«9 

Lffniufifi (jMjrfis/iBfrd SlsneS 

f^uu QsoiruLffny^ 

Gtti fiBtuQsat su^a^ih 
^drar iSpsifih ^^muirso Qtvdi il^it " 

—[0>iAS4id>: 13] 

if sirp ^jbuirsSp 9^p}S(njir. ^suppisir • LDUiiu^sb ’ 

iTsirupp'^ * ffrswrQ(WS)(5 fijS^/riu ’ CT«9Tii6!n^^ C0d0$U69>!r 

tuir sr(^p^isirLiurrsi ^piSofjir. §>0 j^sjmsiisbiVir 

<sn)j 5 ^ 0 ^^si} ‘ ^pQi^Q LDUJtu<x6V ' srsirp Qprusnif 
sQsni(^^p^. 

‘ Qufr0j5^i«».^iu sTU.Qi_(r(5ii ’ srsirp O^iruifltib ffrilQi-ff^ 
( 5 u) iissTu^^siriTT ‘g>( 5 ’, QpmbsrutSujn Jn. pj th (yim^pth 
Gsuppifninu Qur(pLLASff}sb * loiutudisv ' irtirp 

(#)u/r0&Tru^«)i_iu^. ^«CJsu sriLQi-irQui simp 
* ^( 9 ’tmsu *^^Q(mi)( 5 > uiiuihjsib' sTskgpih Quir(psrf)6V 
i9.0;S<S«>. QpirMsirutSiuir iLirp^snij- (ippt>&uj ^(puppirpiii, 
^IthsniD (ipps&uj 6TL.($u> g^0 jSlstfrmsu^so ffT6ffrwyii Qairsrrsns 
u/tfni.iuou/r srsirp s(ppsnp sBsrra,(^£isiTp^. j^^Gsu Qprrsv 
airutSitiir a_u<fl«ni_ srair^ Qsn STr6Trst)mi>. 

ttJiuucoKiArinjDv 7 susaruur 7 

STil.QpjULfia8smqth Qprd>srLJi9ujri ' Quii(ppp3>3^j!Sltu 
STtlQ* srmpjih * evsvTuq * STsirpjih ^(psusnatunrsi^ 3^iLQ<S(pir. 
uiiruuQfihJsso ^^ifiiuir ^supmp, “ ^lisniL (yips&uj 6utrt3(p 
pTSsrsnmiqih ” (^ffiiSiueb) ertsrpjth, usny^iu s^sn^iutr^^tuir 

* jfiiisniD (tppsBai sriLQ luiruusoihisirfu) ’ sTssrpiii ^p]£l(pirssir. 
ujnruu(2)iit6isoisiriflsnsi3sb ^<^^if\uj!r ^(tfpairsji^r ‘ a/<aTuq ’ 
ifT^Gp ^sup^yp^ 0/6?ut50dCl0(f. Qs^tuuf&rr ^snsu 
^pfso.bJsiflppsSsiT eusvTusnu * luruuaoibiSirfw' usirpj ^ru(5Hi> 
6vy)i^^p Qprsbsirui3ujipSi(^LJi3sir GprrdrjShu^ Gurr^ih. 
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•v^ aiioTijti 7 

Qfdttiisir s_^UL/aasTr usoofih gK^di^UL. ^fnat^soreb 
(S^TsirTfjti Qfitr(^^uj(fiQs sumuur(^u). CSuijrir^ifJiuii ^fiSksr, 
** ajfrruGlusiru^. Qu(ri^ihuT6irsnu>u^th uso 
svifiuQu^evQjsrir ^yiSirssBar ^djeuT^ (J«jr®ii> ” srmgfj 
6]Ssiri^dl(iffir. jB^^^tridls^iuir, " ^eujosnp susfruQudr^ 
Quiuir oi^iSjb^u usoof^uLffi^^smi-su^uQu^aiQ^iTtrifiSTfi 
sGdr’* (Qs^tuoffiPtueb: 235: iL.fnifuu^^) srar^ 
jB^^H^ifidlsvfliur Sfifiirwmf)tifsnirv3p • s^Qfificriu CS^rmu ’ 
STsh^ iX^^sv^U) ^^Q^ir''^^ujffisnds(Suj tur^ih. 

g )(3 (SfiujjiSjbVA^dbcii 

sussruLf fTsirjD O<FTffi)60«aT Quir^sh^liuih itir^^snij' (ipfi 
sSuj ^^u^^irsnpufth, ^^thsnw Qf^eSuj grtlsni-iqu) 
tiuirss eSsrrisenebso ^i. Qfiirsbaiirui9ujir 

Qs^iuufsjfleoismr^sn/Bfi ^«FflCJ; 6 'r«( 5 , (y)(if(SjBirA^ srar ^i ih 
^0 Q^srrsi^iBJSsjfs&d^jB^ ^ifiriuS^ir sTshu 0 i ^uQuir(^sir 
^iLu^^(^ti) qsO(^JSlsirn)^. mT^^snj- QpfisBiu ^ 0 u^^/r^ii 
^^ssflGjBTisirij-irtus^SiSsir eS&rrsuirdsu i9pjB^ g >0 
^ihsnui (y>fis&uj fTL.($u> QpQ^Gjsrisri^iriuf^iSsiT sS&rrgursu 
t9pjb^ wpsnpuj Q^fr 0 ^. &^sni]rujT^fiujtrssir SQi^^su^'Quireo 
^u>(y)(ipCJj 5 /r<S( 5 , ^ssfijSlSsoff QjFuju/L. 0 U), O^rL-irjSl&o^ Qs^uj 
ii^il 0 U) Qut(i^j5^6u(J^ (u/r 0 ii). s^ibtm strso^^Ssb ^0 

6^0 ^snpojirs ^snuifi^p pa^j§2so9= Q.!nuu/«fr 
uirQth (Siifric^pprsir QLi 0 fljips 0 . ^tfriLTiuimrih, uiriffsih 
(Suirsirp QpTuirjQSlsOff Qjiuti^iLssh urQih (SuTi(^f 
u/rsvrenui srarCSp QsirsksirGsusvirQui. sistrCSsu suoTuQuilQui 
Qu 0 ti>uir 32 /ti> QpirL.irjSI&vf G)^iuu/Llsi^<s(?a Quir(j^p^siissT 
STfiTg)iU) Q <s rr »ir £ 9 ) <s p smj-iUT^fhutrsfrFIfir iSpsfrsci sreiSiu 
^<y, 7 (ruiff/) ii 9 « 5 T gi^Psrrsij srsirit)! 3i>.pQsufirsr($u). 

ir 

Qjftirw&>ui9uj> 0j51idtl® ^iluib 

^soiaami 0 u7 ($ s Ssrr u QtJir(j^strTip(y>snL.ujmsiitTai 
^snutppeb £p 0 Qpird)sn ui9uj(r^w ^ihio^snuu Gutrppiu 

suQj-. jSipipp Qffird), (^^p^sud^StrrsQ, &-u9rr, Qintu, Qfiuufsir 
(Suirsirp i^j$iff(^ssrr Quir(n^srrTjfi(ip6nL.ajS9r6ijirasi akpGftitniin^uj 
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^foiAiwri ■K 0 <K tStn'ii^tijfn'mirs^ Q^irci' 
STUt^ujfi^^sb ^p^enwfi^sharssr, ^thtnu), ^{^ 0 . Qfirmsnw 
(t/ififf'ui sTiLQih Quira^siririfiQpfnL-ajarsuirsOsu a_flr 

mm. ^njjDjiS^tfVT Quir^cironu^^snuj ^luatp j^msii sSm^s 
p snifojirfifiuiirsm (ipuimgfjmmmrr. srsmsumet sxjmuLfis&rr 
iLfih a^uQii (^0tffL-Qi= Qs=it flssifi^m QuirQ^mmu>0 SL^smir^^ih 
o ftiRiri9)iDacTr uKTcnnj ? ^Aisum ojmuiSm flputSium 

t(lmn(^ ^ssiUJLiuQfi^ai0A) P^muriuirfiiftujirsm Qajp0iffil.i<f. 
u/iirmmjrrr? ^supsnp ^AjQ6vrr(if) sumusnuu^ih 
(Jiiajy ^rsmrCSiJrth. 

.dHihmin 

iTsmsumas ajmui3g)jAr .pjsnu.s}i(ifsif)pii36b i/ips&p ^ pu 
ii($sv^ •. 9 lihfnu>\ .: 3 >fihsB>u) srmp Ornav “ ^mit)0uuC($ 
0ppiV ” srmg^th Ouira^huringni-iu c^mrruQuujn srmpi Gu^a 
^r 6 uj 0 u^ j 5 »^ig)ifa< 9 Qn^ui 0 u> sSmic^smi. .pfibrnui, p r tu 
SI mum ^0 Quira^C. umOunri^QuimiGannm Q, p(ru3m 
cptmih ,:^mu>0p pshmioQiumpi S0^ ‘ ^ihmu>: ^mu>0Li 
UL.® 0ppsb’ (H-m P mifUJir^ifJujrrasm sQmiSlmGj-ir arm pi 
STomasT Gsuswnsf.iLfmm^. Qusmmu) ^mu>0ppmmiii srmpi 
usnipuj s>.mijriuir^iflujir gf(pajir sSmi(^psb F^^wr (9 08msif&nir 
pp(3jiBaj^. <^v3m ^ppmsiu sSmiaih 3iusstrsop0p &)U 
iSpiJLj srmp QrrsbsSnr Qur^srrriffrtu^^ujrrsb 

aSfirrjBp pi srmpi Sn pGsusm ($ih. 

91 , , 9 fu> srmum srm§)iih Quir(psrf}p aFru-s j^sva, 

■Suiiuassrflsb su(pSmpm. ^ssflmitQujm^li Qun^p6if)«^ih 
%muUi-QshmsrmGsu ^lisnu) ^ssflminu^ih tS>llp(p(y>ATm 
^soiDuisijms STmsojtth. * Jlsir Qinsir Qirttrf^tuirp ffiri^Sssrp^ 
iuTUi9m' STshp Qpiri-f\s& '' *Qu>m' srsirff^ih .^sni^Qwn ij) 
LfiBsi I i«Liuil(^ 6 fr$irsni£U/U) eij 6i9 srr <i « ,* 0p rp j^mu>0p(p 

Cp pi. 

,9lli>mLDi3m ^uisbLfS&rri-Hn pjth jpirpuir iSmrsucpiDtr n^i: 

“ iiioTUiSiu (pCSiiT sii(pa,^iii »a&v* 

■fidrQicar Qu>irifiiuirp (^lu ugfisuCn'T 

i.iofnu' pirOar iui^,^i8if i3ar(Sp *' —Cniflltilb 

^«Tni)L^ 7 -tfwr 0 ii), j 6 ^il 0 fri.sO«fluj 0 U) Q«TffWT!_ uiruibiasrr «u 0 
u>irpj ; 
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^drQuiih QiDirifiiurjD fiurui^m 

«9fu>(nic firOoT 9it^.iQiSir fSar'Jf) ” —Sai>U}«llk 

'* ^cirQiixir QiLtrffiiuTjb (kjiu ug)ituf6 
or limit /stSot oSdrSjD “ 

QfiirMsiruiSiu ^jdutsSot g-rrjs(n^ QjBri^m, jflar 
QiDTf^turL.^, QiDsir Ounr^ojiriL^), fiirujug^su^mt-mui, c 9 (t% 
j&tBirsSsirsnii) srsirusvr ^thtnin srdrgyih ^svi^iususnsuSsir 
^puiSiusVLfssrr srmu^ LfsOf^^ih. ^fmhy,tj'snrir u/ri-^fs)^ 
^jDi9ffT ’ ^iTLjBfvrujTULfmi-snu)’ufih ^ibsnini^ifiiu ^^ui3uj6i)Lf 
fTSfTsvtrih. ujrruij0rudE5O P.sn^, ujruu(^ibixsoi strifisns ^(Tffwr 
(5ci) * gtsrrgrFlujQur(r^il^(nL-snw’u^ih ^ihfniLuSsiT ^ulisul/ 

Hi ^iSshpssT. finujugfievsSIsvissmrcipinusnuisnujQiu r-9/snsu s^sh 
nfliu Qtjfr0^$9)i_$9)LD ersif'ElsiTjossT (Sun^ih. 

^sir Qiorifiujri’.ilmiu a3srri(^ih CSugrr^ifluiir fi^fl(q)nii<£laFI 
tuf ^0oj0ti * ^sDsvTfisv : GIs^rAQeiimj <9.0fU0^tfi>’ srsirp 
Qsn-nirsnmsnuj supt^jiftfi^SsiTpsnTir. 

“ u<vQfT<b«i)a sirQpiifiaiir itarp itirfiop 
^soQrirMsoso Ofiibaif ^mir ” 

€rmn) susTr^Ajif (3 «ti1ijt( 5 t9|*is®>u)u9riT j§)uj6i}u/ruj ,^«nti>^456b 

CSfin-nsr<^fijP(^iFluj^. «T<vr(?su *0nij«««i.n3«b 6Tfirg)jih ^y)0 
^■9lihsniDi6sv .9lfniJ>fisbCS6vs^(^ih srsiru^ LfsouuQib. i^fi(^^ 
iLjbQojjsiT It)) siSiflfifisb, QsujpQpfvrfi Qfir(^fifi6b, jffsii ^utu 
ssflmgnu) sTsir^ih ct^topthuus^ Q^n-jb^&n ^^grrsonsirQfisku^ui 
S> (Ufi^mrifib unv^. ^euptSsB^fi^ ^uasnin tpn^aitnsuSp 
0^fi^^T I§)lli«)q«9>U.UJ^ ffT<iTU0/ QfiSlFlsUTJSsVTp^. 

QtDsir QiATi/ltUfTtlilinui sBstri^ih Qugrr^iBiufr^ih jEfjP(ss)ni 
iHafluid^ih, ^Jmhsinu>iJ9sb .^anwiu C»aj<m(^iu Qn-rrpssrr 

PsD srQpfi^isfffTTeb ^ sn w p fi ^piSui SDin-sSssrsuTfid) 
Gs)JS7di(9Lb STmJ^mpssTtr. * Quasirsnu) * f^snsF (SajpiurCanu 
P snrirfi^Gmill697 iBi ^piasti srsirg^ih Qur(i^&rru^6S9rirfi^ 
Qu)6iTpj Qsrr6irsrr i£lQ^uufi76tfi QfiiRiuaSeb&o. ^ih69)u> f^(n^ 
6V6insu9p (9yfi0tf ^uj<bL/<9)L.iu^ frmpj CSfiTmjBuj sr6nr699iiit 

•• J^^suMtat STQpfifiiii Qa^tiiiLiCurdS’’ (infiSujeb : 646) srsir ^i ii 
^fi^T ^9Viasi99rih upiSiu ^pfiSsTTiursb suftrrs^^Qupt P.m^- 
ujr^iflujirsarr ‘ Qu)S9t<9>U) : ^60 Qsu(tfifi^69H-6nw * erairp tSsnyi 
luircvr siSsYriasjbfiijr (SjbiBul,^ srfirp] QsTWrsvrCSsuPOTUf.i^sTrcir^. 
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c/^dsQsu * QitmOmr^* srmp) Qfiiruir Qub^CSsoirma^attui 
srm^ sQari(^fi(5so Qura^fifiih. c^;5(5)^> *Qu>n> 
6umr«9vru)' uiflg 2 (^n) ^ihfniDiSm ^ttjd>QusiTgfj Qjsirsb 
STUtSiuir Xu^£m(iifir srarsoirth. 

siTUJU ^i siJsBsossssvrQfisni-sniLaiiu Ofinr^snruiSiuit * ^iriu 

ug)js)iGsvir($ ’ STfirp Q/BirL./fi(^jD (S/SiUtSQdl^ir. • ^rtu \ STsk 

*^«nui^il($ 6 UjB^ * srm^ih, •ug)isuA>** srmu^ 
soisssvru)’ srm^ih QuirQ^shuQSmpm. Qui^r^iBiu^ih 
(g^rrsdlfvfluj^ib ^dteiJir^ giSaristh ^^su^sb gtfl^snwtifsnL. 
Qiuirifinui sa-snTuuQSsirpmir, ^0 QtFTjossiflsir Quircj^&n 
ufih • jSfrtuugfjsuQsoirQ ’ STtfiru^ ‘^a)uu3C.($suj^fi 

u^isusBscisssar ’ srs9TU Quir^skuQui. ‘ ^«5)i_u9l.(5 

sufifi ug^SiisGsoissmih srmu^, ^pih, Quir(n^sir, ^skuih srsk 
umujbiQ O-snijTfifig^ih, ^suojt^ SLtnifi^uiCSur^ 
iStnu-Gm Qsu^ Qur(r^siruibiSi dh.^fig^iu> srargnih ^0 iJ 0 ^ 
s2nriq«9)i^ui^. ^^sBdj^susnsnQiu^nm^QpsirftT ^60id3ttith u0 
Qf9r6iAr £jfiismric3 n^drQp ^6Ufi90 s_«D!riU'ri7i8iu0U) <X 0 ^ 
d 06 VT pssTir, ^ 

•' fijbuffiiov !&'• 17] 

tifirp “ pAfO pirMsutnsuuL-L. Gtupp 

fig^ih ” sTaruQuT(r^«Tr sirmrs. 

ug^susb grfirp Qg^rsbsSIp^a^ • »dlrrpp U0<rr ’ frmgfjth 
Qij/r 0 ^ii> a^iudHBirsOfi^s6(r^pp^. ^sGsu 

•• U(QfipdT OrrAsoiru ugnsutb ^fnfpujirsf 
Gl^t^Qfirp LfsosuGoT GfiBtnuuiif — tr^firp 
tnsGiusuT lursis/BOf ujfftujrs 
tnitiSsoir ji^tb(ifiiq.itiih ” 

STskp uiriLQi 3ii.piih ^sGujppiih UTSSTsmitmiup Qpirebaru 
L^ttiir * ugfisuQeOfrQ ’ srmp Og^irmsBdr (yisoih (^jSuurss—^iLu 
LDiruj SL.smirp^£(ffir ^mpj grsnrmrp QpirmpiSIp^. 

^u)«)U)(i 0 (fliu topp^ £pui9iu^Lf •^tq.jSliBir siStirsnu)'. 
Qugrir/ltfltur ggppisf.i3siT USsirtnitCSiu ^iq.j0i£lrr sBrnmia erm 
£(^ir. p4£(a)iri£isf}ujir ^pisf-t/Ssk iBsrmLD STm£qijir. d%(S}^ 


* u^oin) sTorp OfirAfSp(QU HPpirg)irpfStir umfpiu O-tniriutrfiiP 
U 0 U * ^ 0 U) 0 r«b ’ trtirjfi Quir^dr am.pi£(jtfir 
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^finh^fsmir «r<bSn) »uL.fi 95 u 8 fU. ^^.Quitfwr 

sTshp Qu(r0nfl(3fl)(3ttj QpirmmiruiSiuij'Tm ^ttruuQ 
£drp^, *^uiSl.us6dTiS ^iq.jSltBTfiQfiir(^Sufii\ •^u^.jSliSir 
HarsB i^(rfr 00 u>* grdrp QpirtvsTUt9ujir ^il^cniu ( 3 j 5 (r« 0 «. 
crcvrdsu. ‘^tn-iSliBirp^’ ^soatuf.ssirirsb ^tujDpuuQfisv 6r6irp 
Quir^sir QfirsbsrutSujirif^ SL.i—muiri-.rsn(Sfiiuir(^ih. j 6 T«b 
susnsiu UfrAssrFlp (^psrr QsusmurQsu SjS^uj^. ^sGsu, 
(j^psir QsusmursBpGs ^thtnu> frarg^ih ^soiStu <u«s><a 0 
a^ifiiufiir^ih Quifl^th sraflg^jii ^ibjsuutri-^s&ir 

^iq.iufirstsm jififf-UusnuiSp urr0Uir($Q^iu^ Qpirsnsdisir 
dliu f r sir (3 ^ ir (^p/fiQpTsnsfniuu^ih ggihi(^pj^p6npufii 
QpiK^fipGuT^ fruL-i^itSdr tSsir ^aeusbsHsrrufih ^piif.iSfir 
i£>«t ^asusbs&TTiqu) (^piihuirimfh fr«sriQsir6mrL.simr. ^sGsu, 
(^pjpQptrensi^ a^sfufsu^pp GuifirfliBiuQ^ih 
U 70 U> ffnluuj. ffrtfU&ooDU ^isf. jSliSifirsnwiBdr sQarisunrs ^lor 
9n.ps£i^8soGujir QpifliueS^&o. 

^ihsnuiQajmg^ih sijmLJt9p(j^p QpTgbsruiSiuir <^iLu j^i ilu 
itirsA <9^^uj ^$u<sa$inFr^sn^u^u> ^pdr s:S6nia:bis&friLjih a^(i^i 
dip p(fj^s}jpinSfir ttiiruu^iusn} S-tnj'UjirdliFJujir Q^irpsstrrp tSdr 
suQ^Uiirpj ^psoirii : 

•* ^IsosuTiu QuitbsSujtviriu Qfirjosamb gtfhfif)uj<atinu 
Quir(3«ir(3uij0 dlsotuiquirjd Qt irmmuuQsu §i.” 

«^u>69>tcii0 sr($p^isTtl.UTsp pTUu(^su^ 0 P«fr. Q^/r 6 b 
STUiSiu a_«D(r(u/r<^(fliur«^(i), tSpsTso luu ULfgnj'iuirdlifliuirsf^ih 
«fril(5lii UfTil® suQ^itirpj: 

fidrO^iu (Suirjb (5uirjD(^i ««nL. ’* 

(^pfrflg^jih dippp fTQp^isirL.6nu ^ihsnuid^ S-ifiujpirsi 

«frtlL.fiiO/r(3iofr ? 

frrmsufns suaruiSgysir ^^fi^ursuprsi Sa.puu(^€u^ 
v^ifidS “ ^nsTi—iryT^ fi90U)ULiiJ0U) pdrsnin Gprriath '* 
€rmu^ ^0s(?<ST«nAjiUfr0cn{rii9p Gufirdliflajir an.pisuj£ls6lQ^p^ 
SL.ujp^snrfi«^tsf.ttj s^ppi, grtnGsu, QfiuufL.(^iRiu psbsSiu^Lf 
sSisnufsni-iupTiu^ Q^^rfbsotrQ^ih, Qun 06irnrg2iu), ^mituuirg^th 
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Ap(pUtrir aL>fr^^«»,« H-iri^^th Glutr^js.iliu ^^sDitCiu 

sufnsCStu srmiOirih. 

.ja|y)QgCTr g) iti> 6 u (sr u (S sir 

Q^Tsb«frutSiUff, 

"Qriuaidr QwTffiiuii jb firLfSinfi fiiuii uiSfiT 
v9f»iitU(na fiir^Mr ^fpQ^aru uQ(5u) ” 

[Q<iiiL|jlud9 221 ] 

tiTm0 3n.0dil{^n, 

Q< 7 iu(q(l^( 0 (u Q^tTpAStTorp fi,Tqmrrp^p QprrQppOso 
fipuiSiusbQussT ^ 5 iniy, 76 wrif, (Suifn^ifliuri, 

£f9f)ujir ^jPiu S^enifujr^iflttjfsiir t;3sfTi(^<Ssirp69Trr. sj^sns 
U]M>(_nf>u>u/u> .^ffiQxsir ^i ih gUfSTUtSsir ^ajgbQusiTpj iufruiJ0/u 
sao Q-snftUT^^iuii', luruua^fiidssoidsirflsngt S-.69)ij-ujir<fliflujn ^JD 
Qiutrir S({^^£siTparT. 

Q^dju^s^Quur^ujirsum, ^ajpQ^ir^, 

Q^/rtfU, (Ttfb tfT«T«)/ii pnssT^ih grsiru^ Qpirovsn uiSiuii 

“ '^lup^^irp iffiflQrirjb jStna^fQfirto »UL.Q»r(3«)«ir 
jD&njsJfi Qgfum •Tfili-ff Q*r»b(3aO ” 

(Ojni)—Osid)—ai«duflD. 1 ] 

’ Qa-iuiLfsm Qiairifi’ srsirp QpTL-sn^ p^S(^iriSs9?lajir, 
** Qs^irpuiBsoriup Qa^iuu^^il uvSshpj eu^^Q^FTSv'* 

tTiirpi g:Ssrrd(^psb QuiT(^ppu)irgsCSsiJUfsirgrr^. ^ p sb, 
Qa^rrsbsvrdliu CSaifl Qwirifi utj3^ih usoQtnsirgijU} 
sumui9m srwrgyti sussTuq (Iaj(^p»v LfsouuQih 

^iQ}p CSuj-tr^iFliuif Qfiuu^om Gliofrifisniup £lifiQ<rfrp 
uuSsOir^ Q^iuu^^lL u^J3mp^siJ^l^U) Gicnifi grsirpi an.psb Qun^^b 
pr^, ^iflQffrsv Qaiuu/i1 Qs^ir^soirps&sir Qd^tiiu/igrjil 

uiSsir 

^U)snu)i(^ih ^IP 0 A 0 u> &.sirsn QsupjuirQisreirsnpu 
Qu!jrirflif)iuif sQsrri^S^ir. ^ihsnu) ptnuugjjevaib ^<n)AA6W 

^^soirp^. ^pft^sb ^sviq (y>uu^ 
(jfiptviTiSsgr ^ihinuuBsirunp uun Q«us 9 r<sE)|^(f CSuiffi ^iBiuir. 

^Slihfnw, ^{rn9ru}.OT ^so*dimrihtx&TT iLfth Al^u) j^puirA 

*&fr (Spiri^iBup^ QaiiptsusnaiiS^th ^6in$u CSgiipj 

u($<£lfiTpaT STfvru^ L/tfV0(^U). 
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sumuiSfli^ sTQfi^isirL.L.frs 
QfiQfiQfirsns opfisQiu srfim Qua^fiQfirsnss&iru^th (Soj-tr^ifi 
•luir jB^^i^ridlfvfiujir ^ 06 U 0 U) &k.^£firps 9 rir, Q^ir^fOffiSirg^/th, 
G)uT 0 CTr^airg 2 iu), pfg)g^ih, U6bgoirp(ffguih spCSuirir 

S-srrsirpsnfi i7(fa0ii> (Suirrpp6b Ufnt-pfisvr QfiT6nai ^puni 
«flT. ^ppj&J5(SpTifir6b ^fipuuQsussrexiih, wsirarir Lomfisnp 
u>£^6Bppansmiitr£luj QpTonsQiuL-sni^ii^ui srsir ^i ih suaru 

Qumpj ok-pp psnuu^mrQur ? 


^snihy,j-mri{, turruud^tbisso tL-snij-iuir^ifliuir, iiifruij0/u 
ssvisTiflsns &_«D7'Ui(r/l(fluj(f ^^<£l(SiUTr sriL^ih sr($p^i 
«(ril(5 ; 


•‘ 5;»Mflu9j5ii uij uusiti* (gfnjDtu sutrihiH 
LDtnfldlijrir j/'^ia6V ^y>pjffiu tr^sS 
«irQ60(r(5 uxuiudQuj fi($pTfjr 

ttjiriii(^tnjh ;sd>ri3iur {^/ua6U Qtujou 
QjsQsvfnir lo^uaO/D uirihQutrr 
sQsvrp 

suAi8iuii «u(p<u0u stbfU^fT QfijSQvj.'’ 

Q^rCfT69)t£ 


—[9ciU(i|4iu] 


^iVT^supTS ikSnwi^uu^si]^ QpiffiTeniL. Qjfi/rtfirr«9>ui 
iisirp Qffir^s&sir Quir^sir usnifismo. usnjfisnwCSLJn ppjii tSty}(^ 
QprmminvQp Qutr^p^srrsrr^. 


Qp/rsirsnunuiraj^ o^snij'sSlifsQu U9nifiUjmsuti<Dtu sinpu 
Quri^iirGiLsb su^ti ^soiStueusns,. ^pShvrp QpnsbsTUiStud, 

“ QfiiTfiTtnuD pirQoT, 

&.*n^Quiir^ L^minjbfi u»nj^M)Ui (pi£jp(3;D" 

fjm sBsni(^iB(njtr. 

iL.snifQujtTQ qmrirpsb : s:Qij-sB oi^^su srsirpi .<§'<Trii 

y,(r4MT/r, p&=^(a)iri£svf^ujir, Gufir^iRiuir ^sui^ih ssSsrrisih 
Pdj^iSsiTpsvTir. ^0. 4S. QeaisirBsTr '6ijiTf6nr(g)ir ^suTssh 

* S-snfQujir(^ Lfmrirpeb *: QpQiiSTSOWTSU usvjrir^th Qfmv 
5Uuui 1(9 6U0^4i) sraTgu e3sfri(^S(^ii. 


[* * Qunrtvih ‘ srmupi miruu^ihisM O-mfuja fiiFliuir, iuiruiJ0fu«<vi 
d(irif)«)« ft.<nfttjIT/liRiuif ^2>aj0U) (SairaTri- uiruth.J 
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uirtl.ui.snu ensufifi (^^ULf, unreQssTQpQ^fifi dSsnsB, 
QuiTi^srr iLtfiSAsoiiu QuiriuihQwirffi, Quirdj^QsirirQ qoirr/rjB^E 
jbsn*Quiif ^^Qfussr s_<9)f6U«o« fiotu fiir^sumsuu($tb. ^sup 
ptsh uirutsf.snu snmpp 0 jfiuq# Spuuirsp QpirsirsniLiSssr 
^ujsvQuiirpt QsirshiQffip^if^uj sunujfip^. 

uijsoaiusu 9iflp(ynh ^jiftL Qpnsirsnuii.^ ^soiSiu 

uirs ^smh^tfonmr, ajiruu^^iijatso fi-ftinjriu/ril^ui/r ^Q^suyirn^ua 
9 TUI-uuQSsinpssr. Gu^n^iflujir Qu^i^p(SfiSU(^i^rp uiruu 
uuu uirifppsnpufth ps(§ir tuirp^snj-sntutqii struQSm(irjir> 
^sup(3{iijQ *'J)souu^str^Qjiih ^pmuirpu(^ui *' srmpi 
p^/ltQ)ir*<£ls9fluji <9n.pj<£ltir(ffir. luiruu^iu Asvisriflsnsu/snir 
(uir^ifhuii Uin ur^pih, airppth (2un'^su»n oi($p^ia,rtuQusiT 

urifpih, ^fTWirtusnrih, ps($ir tuirp^snj srsirum usn\puj 
AmpuQuT(f^sh (SwsosfT. ^suppish ps6(§ir tunp<§inir ' uiruisf-snu 
snsupp (^iSuLi' S-snuiuQpssr pfJJ(a)iii<£ls9fluj(^ih, CSui^rr^ifl 
u/(^ih < 9 n.pii^siTpmir. srssrCSsu, tufrp^sntf ssnifQujnQ 

Lfsssnrpsb srsirg^ih ^luobLjsTi svQpsiru^ QpsrrsiflSp L^avuuQii. 

Siscuii4 QfifshsntLuir 7 

•• J^souu^dt/rijrQfith ^p»iTurpu($U) ” srsirp pj^i^iia,£ssf) 
luii ^ij'irujpurso^. (yipsorsiipr^i^ ^souu^£lsirj'p/Qp._^ 

• uiiuisf-tnu snsupp ' STssTwyth s_<9)7611 69 )<s sjS^nSufshsrr^ 

srsiru^ p^^i^tridSsvflujif (S 0 ^^. ^6rrii)y,7o99rfr * 0 ^^ 
iB^Gsv. ^(uiilujrr 0769)6iiu^<Tr, 

'* jb(u‘!3«V((p^iu j|§|ti>iu Qj^iprffuSfir 

. . . 

^unuuistfr Qp^iLSsir su^b^Q/sTtir^uim ” 

6 Tsvraj{^ii u^^touj ^flni^ 7 #W(r sr(Slp^^SfruuT3ip p(n^5S(njif. 
^Plisf.uj/TifA(^ p6bsca(^u> ^sOLJU^AT^psnp susni^iSsnuvSuu 
utruQsnuff GlAiuuisir simSi^if. stsstGsu, ‘ a_i9)7Qujir(5l 
qiSSTfsb’ K:t^dluj ^lUsvLf ^si)uu^Airifp;£lp Air6saTUu($dlsiTp^ 
STsiru^ s 7 pL{snup^. c 9 /^ig) 6 b, ^souu^at^u) Qprrsirsnui 
tSmuirpuQii srmp ifTosaTsaoTU) p&/I(^rfd£s9f)ajif SL.snsnp £!sb 
(^susvoiQth. 

* Quifliu L^jTffsTQpfi Qfiiriirtf)itv3firunjbu($ih •rtir^ jbirih Qairtirsrr 
tVsth. 
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^souu^xirfi sm^u Quird^srr jB^fi(g)aA 
<£tfvf?iu/r strsofi^fl(^u udrg^srg^ oppuiLu.^. 

(flsotiiLi usnyfiussa^U’ Qun’ 0 «ir( 7 u>n 7 ^ trm .^suf 
srsnr^£(iffir(Suir@fiih. t^sQsufiirar, “ ^fOUU^^^sirfQpih ^/fsir 
uirjpu($ih ” srms (Surg^ih. 

QfiirsiTsnu>A(^tfiiu ^Uitfbq«CT 8 tfb S-«nifQiuT($ 

LfsmriTfisb ^gvuu^srf srasruul^dltirnQxdT gpiti) < 0 ^^ 
fj^jD^AQmirsirsirA^uf.ujCSfi. ^ig)fb, * usnyfsnu) (SiLjp^ * ^siru 
fiJD& P-m^uiir^^tuir sirsOfi^p^ QjgQtiistrsoui 

QPpuC. 1 -. ssn^uQurQ^sir (Smso^ srenru Qur(j^sir QsirstrsuQif^ 
Cluir 0 ^^(r^. 0 /r«O/r.flifliu/f xirsofi^p^ QjBi^.^(y>m 
svyfihiAliu aemfiuQuird^sir^ srmg^ Qur^sir QssifshrmCSso 

^svuuj^arrifA am^^uQuira^sh ^CTr/uCSairsui^ssfr arsofi 
,Sp(SQf>f^ OjB($iiJsirsoih suifiiuAliu ^(irgfi srdru^ 

Alfvflturr Qsrsrrsns 6T6STiQsirsirsrrsotT(SuiirQsussf)^ ^svaiirgfj 
Qsrmt^sufijD^fi ^«ni_a^ 6 Tr. 

^souu^airfi sfnfiuQuTQ^sir ^ariu(?srsuq.s^ 0 (y)«rr 
aiipimiribjS^ ^i_tJ> Quflp srarpi ^ 0 Aj(r«Trrr 

O'. snsuiutrLfiflu iSshSInrujsuirsSlsn u (Suirdrpi pA^fg)irAdslssflviir 
^drpi a0^u90uufn'tl95vr ^suir ^ariii(5sirsijisf.sfir Gf/fdr 
Q 9 ‘ru 0 L.(^aj< 9 r pihi9ujsb60ii srsirp QsirshmxiBsvrQifsiru^ih, 
suf^SisirasTL-p^^M sutfppci^sirsnptBssf^pi^iBp ^puu($u) ps9T 
mjSOTpi ApuSmdSiu srmp QsirsirsnaiiSarQftiru^ih Qupu 
uQth. pA^tj^iriAlifflujtr ^ppmssiu Qstrsirfnss&tru 

i9fiTuppiaLt^iusuj-^6t)ir. usny^iu suij-soirpisSsrr pthi9 ^p(§Ui 
^uj^iSfnrr grdru^ QprsbsTUiSuj ^iriuCSsppih, (y>Aa-i6is 
atifsoirpi GuTssTpssTupjS ^su(^snj-s6ifip sirmruuQih (^jdui-fA 

msh P.itai Itp^tSsirpssT. ^garGoj, usnyfenw s3(pihi9u^ih, Lf^rewri 

S69)ps&rr pthi^Geur^tDirdSiu pA^ig)ri£ssf}iuii ^soihiSsir ssnpu 
Quir^fir ^eotr^iflujir sir 60 p^p(^ oppuiLi-^ grCTT gpi ia Qstrsir 
snsiBmir srmpj QsirfTrfir(ipisf.ujir^. 

^sGsu, pA^^rriA>aflajir • uifimw Guappi’ frsiTupp(^ 
sreusuTpj Quir(psirQsirsmnsf.(pui9g^ih, Ssouu^atryih Qpirdr 
tnunSoT uirpuQth srdrp pA^(g)iri£6sf}ujir (y>(tfimu>uiirm 

^ppiiQdiTsirsrri9iLiif.ttipsirpj grdru^ par(^ Qpsifisur'Ssirp^. 
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fiirmmirsufitrsA si^fiUuQih suarCuSsoiSiuth (S^^sirtb ^®ii. 
(3^rd) srmg^Q QfirfbtSar Quir( 3 &rrfi Q^irsbsiruiSiu &.snr 
uiirfiflttjirsfir «9<ir«dCfi9fl)8R). iSfirroi^u) fi_<ngr 

«^ui' ’ srdrp QaF(rn)«6l«T Qutr(^&friu0iu ii^psusud)sossT 

“ O^ribiuf A/li) Qa(Si<§fi Ofiirmmiutrm 

Qtumgini ,c<n# ” 

—[§^(1: OuiftiluiA : : 1043] 

^ &mnd> fTorp Qa=ir 6 bg^di^ io«OTr» 0 i_oj 0 ii, ujfluClu^ujir^u) 

* 62iu].oi^0' fTfirpiih, uif1ji0iUTir ‘s'lTifii’ fTsirpiih, surttPiusif 

• oitffl ’ srdrpiih Quir^sir au.pjsuf. uifl(3io6Uyp«.f ‘ 0U].6U{rfl9j!D 

Qspp QiFir6b' fTfirpj Clu/r^sir CsTwrigfjsuif. SQ^psnp 

a9cTr«0u>(?(J/r0f, 

“ (SpirsOirsu^ * ^(tgOiadr Quir\^iuird> sB(ifiSuj^ ^supd) ’ 
srdT(^if Q^fr6i)«<rui9uj«g)0u>. ^fiP(3 a-»-u>L] grdrpi O-snifu 
UT 0 ib S-STTir; ^pp^u QufurtrtSguih a_i_u)qQ«(5l«0ii 

frdrpppCS^trir Quir(i^L, ^pui3d)soirsnLt) srdrpj Qpsrflsii 

ij($p^£(iyff'* STffrQtu, CSpir^ frdrgi/ti Q^fr6bfSp(^ susS, Qsird), 
P_i.ii>i^. $uu).su{p0 srdrp s£lsrrisiBJSsrr pfuu(^£dTpmw qtfO 
00 ti>. srdrptQs/rdrgrrfb irmr(Slu 

Qu/ra^p^ih. J^pig}^ (Spirsb grdrguth «u«rruq siiu].AJip 0 < 9 )L-iii 
j^«oa(£iuQu)<9r|[)j aii.psOTLb. 

GpiriGsir ^foidcmrpsnpp Qp/r6bsTUt9ajir, “ ^Q^Qwm 
Qtanifiiuirsir sdQ^tBtu^ ^susSg^ii uifpp Quttri^iutrdT 
jShBtrjsQpTy/dl^ih QpirQsow Qwiri^ij QprsirQtrr/SlLJ liscsuit " 

J^(^Quidr ffli ii) j^m^oiiuufsni-ui Qfirpssrrrreb eSQpiSiu 
Quira^&rri o^pjeuffTSi^ih, uj^pp Qi£(r{|)u90«b ^ts^j&iStrp^ 
suirpQplrQiauu($suaTsnu) srsnpCSpirsb ^(n^susnsuuQih. 
pirm ^svru>y,irmrT, Qu^rr^lRajir, ujffLiU 0 /u«n) s>.65)5riujr.#l(flu)if, 
ujiruu^rbissoisirifl69)^' SL.fnyiur^ifJujrr c^SCSiutrir Qesirsirsns. 
QsTfeFappirdr ^tuppuuQsussr, ^stusoirm ^luppuuQsuaT 
frarp Opird) ^ 0 tfu« 8 )SLfu($u> stotu^ pfS(^tri£sd)ajr 
Qsirshois* z^(S)d> ^d^susna ^lucbqib ^ 0 nu 0 GfftfuQuppQp 
Gptrdi STsiru^ ^u^tuiriri^ psbsoirir Q^irdrsns, 
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^(f^QiLfir Glwiri^ajirLiLi, «S(ifiiSuj Quir^^tnutnie, 
fi/B srdrgpiih jBirm^ih 

0^flr«b srmgfiih ^soiStusummiSdr fipu^iuKLfmsir ermu^ 

* ^QfiQwsiTQwirifi * sTmufpjs ^QfQmmp QmmsGaj suirut 

Q^rrsbt Qio^Qsomp Q^/tm frarpi P^sn^uir^fiiuirsdr 

^^suir, Q^sbgfith ^;8.£«n^i]9«vruii> 

frarp Qs^irpsQfw ^(t^Quisir Qunr^sQsirsirpi 'Sk.psviru), 'Flu* 
^eoAdliuibissrfKSeo ^ppfnstu gK^Ssn9^6nuj(5uj * ^(tfOiDsir 
<?0<9)<r ’ greirpj •irirsiTQ(2fif ^p/euir. 

^s(7$u. Kjgi,p(^(!tf(jfii(^u (Surrarp s^ssunSmuih ‘ (3^fr«b ’ 
srmg^ih ^soi£iu^^pQmir(t^ eFppS^Hpusnu ^afli£lp^. 

‘ f^(^£fS)9Sijn)frmrth* frmpi QprrsbsiruiSiuir ^pisu^ 

PmQiu, ffKtf<£lsna=6ugmsnTth (SprrsSsir ^pu^uja> 

UTQ,< 5fiTfl6U/r(<^U). 

* sQ^iSuj Quflr0CTr uiupp^‘ grsirusnp ^pih, Qur^sir, 

^druih, uiuppsb srsirpi p9=^(^iri€af\uin- si36rri^£(njfr. 

io«s«Tr suTipsnsuu uaAru(^pfi SLfiSifihS-UJirppsQj^p^&sQfnr 
(Sublime Ideas) fiflQftfltti Quira^sir ertirpi Qsirsirsrrm QuT(^jk^ith, 
uanfpuj ampsnuju Lf^prsi a^psb (SprrsGsir Quir^srr/rs ^0« 
sscirQmsfT p^^^iridSgvfliud^ih (3LJifir^(fluj(i^ii sa^^SsirpssTir. 

* uij"pp Qinriji ’ a^mu9npu susbQsucvr^ip Q^nrebQsewr 

c9f^<u/r/r<9i0 pwsOTir 3it.piSiJir ; «r«i)«UT^ Q^irp^f^Qiaar tutru 

ij0«/a;A), furruua^iussoisiriPsnm !L.snifiuT^if^ujirssrr <K>.^5U/f. 
QprsbsfTUiBiuir S-lL^spl. Opsif^ojiruS^Pso, 

‘ ^iq.jSli£lirpQp/r(^ 9 sb ’ er sir u sn p pi^i^iriSlsvflipir, 

* .^^^luuuirojTsir 0 iBir^^ 6 ij(r^psb ’ jTtfirgy 6)9(ira0iS0fr, 
luiruuQ^uu^so a90^^Uin-^i8it/0U), lutruudj^misioisriFIsns a>_»B)(r 
tufT^Sujd^ih * ^uf.jSlt£lirpQpirQfiSsb ' • usosuiq.iuirdti,dSlupp^ ‘ 
sTssr^mpmT. ^s)jsu6s>su9sb ^litcniDiqu) (Spir^ih ^0^0ajnu<s 
oTirs (SsupiuiL(^i sirC^iusifUSsirpar. ^lixnuuSnr flpu 
iBuisbq ^uf.Si£lTirfPU>ujinS(!^uup QptrsBm ^puiSiusOLf ^uj. 
jSliSirpsotr^ ^(nuiSmp^. 

c9{U>«9>U)(S0i8iu c9f4^i£f'r<v)U)«0 ,:9{u^6>ja}faj(np »Ctif.itj • 

P_<8>(ruiT^(f)ui/f«tfir c 9 l^^rrpj svsp^iump 
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QfiuiutStb&o. S 0 ^<o«ir< 9 > 6 iiiu(r«b Qupuu(^ih srar 

OiUfArmflarir durg^ii, fiiidsu UTL.^s&rr ^u^vuarsSdr ^uf.u 
usni-i/SA ^irorOdj/f ^mri- uiri-sbs&rr * Qp($jB 

QpiroiS* iTwr ffl db ^sviraifi Qpirf^ppCSuir^ u^sh^mpi 
^uf.f9)Uj(Suj JlpQpsb&oiuir^A Qsirmruftrir. fTssrCSsu, ^iq-jSliBir 
<£srreBiSf 9 T ^pQpA&oiuirsu ^uf-mius Qs/r«frcir 

fVirih. SlprsbasiruiSiuir uiflu/ri-gjji® fiirgfjrpj ^u^sntuu^ih 
^uf.intuufih QuQ^^Ssoiuirsi 

^supsnpGiu ^in-iSiSirp^ii^ ^d/suuuirsSp^^^iu GuQ^ebSsv 
lurrcA QssfrsirsrrfOtrih. 

Qatr^fSfifirp Qg^ujiuuuQsuareujbiSljbas^ 
d)ppiru)f9sfl(f>iuuiui ^^fiflujuLiTOiirp Q^iuiuuu(^aiarsvjo/SjD(^fi 
Gp^3iuursnajtqth frQp^ssruursi ^pjsuir. 

^smhy,ifmrir, C'^mr^rxj'ir, Ui(rLitJ 0 i 6 i«n) s3(i^pjfiiurr^ifJajir 
^dlGiurir siru($ih uriLQ 6ij(n^LDirpi: 

uiru90i£ ufuusih qtn/siuu utriiiSar 
uimPtiSfrri (Jfifns^ 

Qtuftrarfi Ouiuirifa^ih 

gtfifl<3iUTtir «ir 0 /t Qiunfl^flrfljD «t,i 5 ar 
^lianut ^(cSrs lojjimui ^tbStt) 
fifirmu) ^tfbSo) j^tnin 
QfiiidsuT Q«iuQuir0 fiflcu&o 

^VlPOsuirir tuirf/i iSpiQ^urr ” 

—u)fl’if«s<nr(3L.iu0if 

^p8(9T ^(ifiQu)firQiLrifiuiir6b aSQfiiSuj^ ^svsosb 
GfiTs£fjd(S sr($p^isirL.Qi-siTuir. ufjrppQiari^tutrsir ^tq. 
jfliSirpQfiir(ifi(^U) Gpir66p(^, " ^(r^insnp p&o^tu ^0«wfl.<D 
sBsuhiBoT** srdrguth QfiirL.iapfnptiis9)L.iu ait.ppT^JD^^ 
L/«Dt.(ntti srQp^isnL.i-irsi ^pjsuir. 

^u^iu/r/r<S 0 psbsorir SsOLJU^sryih GprsSfir ^soassnrth 
(y>(ifisu^th ^fnu>jBfi 0/r^ srskuir. sirssr^suif^t GsutL(^susuif} 
Guirshp Li 0 ^asmrfib ^QfiQindTQwT^ajiruiqf ^sniDfi 

^shsirsnin LisOfg}(^ih. t£(tfiiBiu^ ^su^p^pdr 
eu(r^ih. 
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** vM<»r^iu«b tStDififiOfirriQ (^tuj^a^ih 

upfifAi i^iuirfiOpirr 

DetffitS&n j^tL(^th croruj^a-U) 

/fltoihn arffor itrm 
fliouufi »irfii fT 0 rg)iih Qutuj-irM 
priL($^ii uirOtLrir uiriLQmi-i Ofiiuitn ’*-> 

srmp u^^mirp Lisouu($ii. 

fifOihtSfir <s/rfto^sffr jffsnrL. ^^ifiujuuirsiiTUJ ^a)UijBj£'(3fi 
fitv c 9 ljb^fb * Qwrffiiutrfir ^uf./ffiKir^7l^r(tfissb* srsir 

^th u«i^qmL.iuQfimusnfi sBsnA(^SsiTp^. 

(SfitrsBar ^iun)i^a<fr ^soihtSd) uirarmu) 

eumutSsoiSiutb aS[n^p^. L/^snu) 

sTshuT uifKSiLsVffixr. ” Lf<£liusJfT ssAruQun ^ s3($siiGtfir 
t^^sniL STS^urir ” srshuf sthur. grsnCSsv, Qufr 0 «fr, 
^ 0 OJU), 9t.piih (tpsnp STsir ^i u) ^(^piSp L^^snwujyh^ soBjb 
^ srrfjr ^soidSiuiiixGm sS(^p^ srenuuQii. 

"fQa^pQp jsrgfiih, 

Lf^su^ qhfTjbfi lutrutSm Oinp^p ”— 

STtirpi 6:Q(i^fi^si>a><Qajp^fij ^tusbsnu a9f^^i(^£^^l^ Qpireb^iru 
tStuir. 

^smhy,^mrir, “ q^pirsu qSmpeOTsu^ «j20Aj<9r Q^rtirm 
jSly>^ sui^iusiriSppirCSm (SpirppisSppsb *’ srdTpj Glpsrflei^ 
u($p^<£li^ir. ^sTrthy,irmrir p^^li 6£lsrrisih t^^snunSm 
fip^fsupsnp L&s ^ifiATds ^ujihLiSmp^. 

CugrT^iflour, dSsrrpp luiruiSsir (Swppj srsirn 0 i 

Lf^pirsp pirih Qsvmruf.uj6ijp(^p uso Qfiuu^{Q;jB Qprt-irp^ 
eu^^Q^iuaj^ ” STfirpj 6:S(rri(^£(^ir, 

usnjfioj ssnpsniuu Lj&srjB^ a^pisuar 6:S(^jBprrsn-, Lj^pirsu 
umuisuuuL. xmpsSsrrs oi^pjth QpruirjilSsoa- Q^iuuf(3srr 
s:Sij^jBQpaTU^ jbi^^(g)rfs<£laf)iu/f Qsirskmei. 

lunuud^i&istiO A^ 0 ^^uj/i/)(flui 0 u>, 06a7r<Ffrsir0ii> 
QsntrrfnsmtuQuj (Ssupi QsFrrpssnrr^, a90j5^ ^uQuTQfi 
^shsmraxfU ur($ii LJiriL($ ” srmpj ^pj<SmpsaTir. 
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Gugrir^iPuiir, jBa^^fg)iridlaffiujir ^0Ai^u) QfijbQ^irsirsirfr 
ssoihusih, (^fisSiutMU Lf^fnin ^svidhuiiiafir 

trtiruir, QxTsiAr f^ Tn(^^i6ijfnsf /Ipjj^soidBtuius^ih — 

iStujb^ius^u) sS(^fi^ srar ^i ih suffTUsnu^ ^Trfifisrr srm 
soirih. ^isTso ^fOi£uj sumssstflp ssn^, Qji(^ibi avnfi, 
fidr sujsoir^ CSursvrpm a3(t^J^^fiTUirjD u($u). 

^sij6uirg^ L/^«Du> sBo^fi^sir SLii9rr J0&oujirij3(i^ui9guih 
umffifniDuSfb (SsuirQ^irsm-L-Q^sir^ih S-snrayw jSlSssrsii 
Sn.TfiP(^iFluj^. fiiBfPeoiSvu susnmssiflm njstrir^Ssntu ^tfiruj 
sii^m^soih ^svsifsmsniDsntu jssh^mrij-sorih. 

L-ira S-60rQ6iiiiTgfjth ^soiSiu susnstSfir 

“amQifa(^ QfiirjDiOQfiih O-fi^Qjbffr Owirifiu 
sutpiQ*ir($ fiainaPui dutnainiriuirMT " 

[Q>id] . Quisdi : : 83] 

STsir (D ^jDUiraSg^shsrrfnu) ds/rmrs. 

^lilDtUq 

c^06ii^ sus9TUi9st)idlujih ^sniuLf. ^sniuGu Lfsvsrra^fl 
[Q/Brrsb : Qg^rsb : : 308] srarur Q^mbsiruiSiuir. ^sniu 

Qusirg)] Q^irsbaTLn3ujir Quiuir (^l 1 u).iu air j-shut^ siisusns 
^sod-iSuj^^jd Qa^irsb^ih Qu/r0^u) ^sniuikQfeb^ih srsh 
gUih sniD S^uj^^sm j;uuQih. Qu;r0tlQi_/ri_5r»r«(J6iiCT)/ii 

Q<r/r^O0i_{rT«CJajgjyii) J^jsvevgns ^soidJiuw ^adlcu^u). ^st'U) 
6VTaj^ui ^nji^uifr<£6}/«Tr6Tr Qu)iudssmr6V ^gjjfiGso 

^6nuji9m ^puiSiusVL/. 

“ ^siTttif (ytfisOT fsrmTtnj n-jbgfju 
LfiXTSifi tSrfifi ^(niuQuaru u(^u)." 

U)«raflCptc<s52n), S-fiUJswrsir ssn^ srsirusn Quir(J^iLQi—iri—ir 
^miULf sTSSTUfr jB^^iQ)iriSaf\iuir. ^tnsv i-pppm. STf^fliu 

hfjDgfj ^soiSujibiSL.^ S-Oi^turfiifiiuir ^^suirs^ih 
<s/rLL($A ^muissSdbSfO. QifirjDQ(itji~ir ^ sniuun su ^i * ^}4 
atrso^fitrr ait.gfjih 6 t sir pjp 9 S(Q)ra£l 6 sf\ujth. 

^(^ob. U;*)^T)JU u^jSdr SBfifirriir Q^rrflQ(iffuirrfi^ 

ajsnrA. 

^wuji9jd(^u> Q^irs&jtx^th (aMjpgftsnu) a/r^ssrdQsvrptfvrff 
(^uij-rr^iPiU(^ih ;Bj^^(S5/fji<fl«rf)iU0ii. Q^rA Qu(n^ihur^ih 
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O-iSiTfipfiiriu cu 0 Qi£«iT^ii> ^sniuLf Qunuifffip^iriu oj 0 Qu>wr 
<Kl^ ^ 7 mru).«n’ (Ssu^urL-mi—Ofih ^guifstir fiflcrrs^ 
£arpmir. QfiirtbsruiSiu ^putr QfiTsBdr 

upiSGujir ^sniui^i(^Qfish€fr (Ssup^tnin up^Qujir 

^ps3A&o. ^suCSsu^uirQ sirmru (3uirir^tflujirs(^u>p 
;E#^0rrsi)<9f}ui0«0u> ^fir^Uiiri3(r^fifi ^soissvsr 
^Tfirgfisish luirsnsuQujfiT^ l^souuisBmEso. . 

t{A)f9r 

^yfTsu^ mmui3soi£ujih tfsodr srmuuQih, a^(? 0 (fs 0 (i> 
u>fiQ(iuri(<^ih sTsifi^ffl Qu/r 0 «Tr i^souu($u>ir^ QfitfljBfi Q^irjps 
siTTfb ^ujjDpuu(^u> ^soidltuth qA} 00 U). (^sim-^irs^ir 
arrrto * i^sosst srsiru^ ^lujoG^rebsoirjo Qu/r 0 

Qi^irfhpf Q^ir^souuQsu^ ’ c^0u>. 

’•Qfifl Qu>ii ififUTjp* QfdieSjSjb dScir^^ 

<3fiir/iA Javmruir ^ xSjS/b/B^ Q^irmjffjb 
i^soQarttr Quiirffiu iitog^mrn-fi (J^trCJf ” 

srsir^ ^fisir GljsirsosiruiStuir 6U(^fi^sirsir[rir. 

* C?a=ifiQu>(ri|) ’ srsirusnfiu UTLf.U3irflpu> srsir^ jBf<£(Q)iri<£lafl 
tuir s9stri(^S(iijir. suiiuirjr 6uifii{^u> (?u^« 6 U|p& 0 u> Qs=fSfifi 
Sa.Js^soiSttJius&nu^ih, sr(rfl(nu> usni^fifi iSjD ^ svi£iuibis&rrufu) 
• LfsOfST * sTfSTfi Qfir6barui3tuir ev^jS^trrtrririr srar^ Qsmir 
sii<£ltb fisui6l^&o. \ 

Llsogni(9f tfr( 9 ;S^«an'ilL.ira sSsnssfi^irtr <k>.; 5 ^ Qp^s&iu 
QsufimQaififf Q^iuiiftir QuTmjosxiibsnpi Qsirsirstrscirth ermu^ 
Guyir^^iuii jbffd)f^iriiSs9f\uiir ^SGturrf Qsrsrrsna. 

ujTUUQ^iiiaso <^(^fi0iUTS^ujtr, 0»w<5Fjr«ir/f, ^srru)y,if6mrir 
Qpsu 0 iA iS<vrsu 0 U) U(ril«s)t_ sT(^fi^aairLiL-irafi fi^^sirjDsvTir , 

*‘ua^a(_6b ua^sui Qsa-mrfyt 

aiuirirrQrfi (iff^ar Qfiyiiudl Quror^/r 
tohoQfifi jfiorSjD anuiii^^tifi 
Qrarptu u}.0(ifsiu mirmri «(9;BC?/E'r 
^mjpiqsi 4ti-sifU)fi uir« stf^isrsnr 
itrQsuir($ qsmirfifi u)ir«9fib (Surso 
(§)0tfiiSi4. «^«ni-ttJt ^irsu 
Qu0iusr(9 u>9^;S siruff s<Tfl(};D'* 


[* • (3^ifljB/S Quiirifiiua-fl ’ «T<«ru^ cvvrif Qanr«nrrL. uirt-ib.j 

{t * &.ti>||pu ’ criiru^ uir. s3(2f/BjSiuirfiiFluir, (^gm^Ts^tr ^ 0 «iu 0 u 
Q«jrinri- uruii.J 
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^uu/ru® Q^(r5i)«6l(g)«b ^{UflpuLiL,i—QfiaT(S(it^ 

rJ^Tiruiiruifl Qu.T^&ir a_tfwr/f 
QuiTQ^fifiiDir srmu^ ^lumirs sshstr^. 

^msnpiu 

^rri^OT * gr ^(Sgo IT (t^th Lfiflius^u).uj ^<wl_ tfr«b(3«)ir0ii L/rflujA 
a«.(n.uj ’ siS LDgoirssir «S®^8foi 

LJ/iusba2nru^u> ^guanifu iSgsrujbjStuj sgStQfir UTt-gbssBriru^ih 

6T®;5 

ulSesf (2«vjpjdljbQ&r0U^u> : 

" iiiru>0fi^ QiLirffistiAGfO Qwit (fiQuir»v 

^(9f)jSir6u Q^iu0u> sn ( 3 ^U) 
ijiri£9 jTiriLi sSsoiit^smirui tt^sosSar fi^ih 
Q^irfouuirartnu) QsiLQ 
jBirutu)^ jgiBytQTffri Q9irfmi^iii(^ 

Qfirtisffir 
fiiBGytrmr a^somQiLsoirth 
uf^n^u) «U(ncQ«iu^sb GoUMrr^U) ’* 


JgJ^y^iuna, gBgnasuuQih gijmui3goA£ujih ^enyiLf 
f^ULf, ,££Lf, a^n TLf gTgtTumGuToV ^wffiq gTsiru^ih ‘l/’ grgir 
gj/ii) Ffp^^ Q^t^p Quujfir<^ih. ^snifippgv grtiru^ Qadipgv, 
^^fnwjspgb grsirpj Ouff0«Tru®u). 

(<^pgtriif. QppgSiu ggjBpisf.i68(irru^ih ^tniouupirtti — ^fny}uu 
prgb Qur^f^ih ^goi£ujGu) QpngbanuiSiuif, 

“ &jb(^(3(B H*9srirjbfi suMQaV(^fi ;6t_i4/r j>/ 

{gfjDOTtn. Qfifitioa tnoj^^L). QaiirutS^^ 

t^iudOiu QwTjfiiuirar ^iij»UT Qu)a(ifi£dr 
^(nffiiStir ^soistntih “ 

gTgsT ^adi^iSot ^goigssnrpgnp ^ujLbq^0if. 

grgsrQgu, gu^QgOQpp^u utSsorgniD, gogugngsujiii.sgrr ut^sogb, 
fffiudluj Qu)TifiiurriL£, Qut0rir l/souuit® grgirp j6T«ir0ib 
^69)yn3siT /IpuiSujgbqgsgrr grghpi QgSTairgrrsb(3giJ609T($ih. 

giigbQgOQfSi 0iij uiBgogonatr^ grarpenLbvSm gu^g&gn^ 

gugmgnrih j^isLiUL-gb G eu sm Q Q u> m u ^ QupLJu(Sih. 
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uiFlurutb (Surdrfl ^sn^u uirtlt-rdluj Q^fi 
^tnjD u>/rrrc«js^^ grar^ Quifir^ifliuf, jsf^(g}iridlf9fitur 
ai 0 u> nstfnr® (SjBirispurso^. 

gBajsnsujuj.sfir uiSskgfi suijrsorsu^, jsrdr^ (ipjsfb 
ST(ififi^susniin3m ^(!$i($u}irgfj 6T(^fiQfissin-mfl 6U04auuLli_ 

(SjBrf^> QjEisf-souf.,' sifiQjBui.60isf. grshgfjth 
sd.uSfrrtutsf.gssir oj 0456 »ir 0 ii>. ^uu 0 ijq ^^ifluiu 

ursSjD^iflujenwiSm ^«Tru^(r««9T0ii> ^sur OsirsirsnsvSarQ^U) 
^^ifJiuu uirQsutrfirsnp ^fny>i3jD(^ . (r0/s^aarrL!.i-rra;S 

* f^tbtHiu Qmirifi * srshu^ Q QsPirw) 
Qsosirg^ jB^Sf^iriSafliuir s 0^(£ ot 0 t . ^geCSev ‘ 
susimsmih* ui3sir^6>j^sb ^69)^i9^0ifliu /fljoutSiusbQuar^ 
Qs/rsTTsirMrih, 

‘ ^ihisfgrih gKifiddsir * srar^ Q^irdfSTUiSiuir ^j&ui3($su 
fiirsb QLiir 0 $ir srnfltniA ^fnifii3jD(^ih QiJnr 0 ife ^ Q idotu^; 
iLsnifUjir^ifiujirsdr QaTcrrons. srgifJgniD ^fnffiiSjo 

0 ifliu ^puiSajsvLf gTfir^ Qsirsirsn'sorih. 

QfiirsbsTUiSiur ^6n^/BfiiBQifisiTjD XQ^^^mirinu 

c^lfidr ^sosgssgsTfitnfi Ff jdjSjd ^gfidSsir^ir srdru^ 

'tOfsfiiuir QdSfTfirsnds: ^<irn 9 u/ii tti/ruu 0 *i«n)u> QpfisShusvp/SjD 
^puutlL. ssSiuirSiu iBsnpi ssSiSar ^ 5 DSdE» 7 ru> 

^^ifltuir Q^rgbsTUiSujrrjD XLjouuL-oSsb&vQtusir^ih jbJ^^ 
(^rriiHafliuir as0^<90<ih’0fr. i3fisstrso ^soiiistrf 

r%UiSi3fiT aSSsrrQsiisirCSp (SfiirmgfiSariD^. ' 

^sirth^ifiTi9T(^th ,jfifsuir QsrsirsnsiSsn'd^ih ^ 0 ii> gr(p<K 0 iA 

'*QuTfi^ dutrjbJji nrifjs.^ 

6 nmr(^ 0IP ^fm($ 

;^ifojn‘iu Q&ir<mrr(9 ^smu jStoii 
CffiiffuiriLi oatfi vSr 8flrif<uruj 
u4^(3iu<f <u«^(3i-r Qurwil utrSn] 
jBffTuxnrnu sijo(^U) umQtnd) gurf 
^tnutQujir OtumOij^ar ^ufi OfiQtinttm 
fijB (SujBjStn tum(ipia> 
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Qiu(!pAA uxrtStir 

uimtf^ut cuifliumu) 'ittOihiSm 
u>«nf)u>(i^«ir sumrr^ffiA aiarfianh 

suttiiiSmffi ii/0o/<ni_ insafiQjrr^ 
fidfirQfifpsij Qf^i6i£iu «ufaBjSl«asn umBfimr 

u)«Of<irA/ »^thLftoaf figfi^Q/Brmu 
mtomstrof scDornrAf c«i}«*rarA/ c«u<ir<iro{ 

Qu(t^u>mru) tfasrir fifiSur Qudriisu*** 

itfnpuiSar 9^0Oi fimOfl ” 

[uiruu utoair^ QtugfiuiLQtirmff,] 

^Liuirilu).sb QDsuf 8 >aiui 9 .u/ix> itiuiudS aj 0 ^g 2 )Lb, susbQscirp^u 

uuSfjHii suebeSIfna^ su^mrib ^inu>tuirsnLDU/th, ^iiii0uj QinTf^sfir 
90suir^ «U 0 ^ 32 lu> anrtfwrs. 

sk.jSlujsujb(!!JP ’ sriLQ* ersh^ 

QfiirebsiruiSajir ^jSutSQih srsmrsums 6)Jtrrut3soi£lttjihissff}sir 
^uisOLfafir Ofistflsuirc^ih. 

Ill 

QfiirAstruiSiun- sirto ^soiSiu ^fndiffdlvSm OujDjSienfu 
ofih Gutrisnau^th, (rmrcucns 'auaruqsstir upfSiu Qfiir^airu 
i9ujir ^fifiSsrrssrr jBini^ t fir sif i ^ s3svri(^SsiTrossT. 
U 59 iT< 8 )L_tfj m^qiSsniutUfi Q^irsbxiruiSiuir jsth /IfifiSksru 
i3fP(nsij j^puiriastf)^ jOiLu^iLuiLtr^fi ^ 0 i) 0 T. ^suir^^u 
usiTg)iT0 ^sm($dS(if)siTt3iir suTtfijsfi asniriutr^^tursiir ^suir 
grsmmri ^sBtu&o sQsirisu Quifl^u> Qpuidr^sirstrmT. 
tLsniftu/rfiifliuirsfiflsnL-Guj sirsnruuQii a0;S^ Gsu^urQjsfir 
Q^sif'6ifQu^sufip(S penL-Uiirmsiisirsirm. 

^cuAfiiuj^j^csr Qur 0 « 9 U) CS>rA&(t|)tb 

^soiSiup^m Qun' 0 (fr suT^isns srsiru^prsir Qprd) 
STUiSturr Qsrsir6f)a. u>i6Sstf}siT s^mrir^^sf^ih, Qfiusb^i^ih, 
c9fsu Gurifinli^ius^ih L/pu Gurrurirui-iiis^ih, 

^soi'Hiu/s^fiT Qutra^strirsp QpirmsiruiSiuipirA) 
9i3srrisuu(^£siTpsrT. ^suQuTQsir, LfpuQuir(j^srr srsirp 
^0 Qu 0 ii iStfla|«<fr (y>ppQuT(ij^sir, a 0 uQun- 0 STr. 

(#)u/r0<Tr fTsirp uir^UTiitq.iir£^, uso^wpsstrirs siSiflp^snifA 

suuQsvm ^svid3utp^(iT Qufr 0 Snr iSs^Liuiairs sSsnA^ 
£(87 pm. 
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iL.iuirfifi (5jBnrimQp€nL.ujfitrii 

Qittiru^ Qfiir^miruiStu^ Qsrarmm. • ^)(i^Qu>crr Qitarffiiuirm 

* trmgfi ^eur Quir^ 

«i)r« &_aiir OjBiritQpmuiufiTit ^toiHaiih ^tniafisb C»njnnrr0 
QiAMiDi SLiUfi^fnrgrsoirth. 

^soddlujfisnfifi QfirsbsruiSttJtr uir^ Q^’iim/nr 
QfUiUfsrr fraru U(^i£sir^ir srfiiru^ Q^uiufsrflujd> O-svarir^^ith 
fL.«vvronu). Q^ir«bs(ri!iiSujifl$vr susn’iInSsos^uj# fififiSktr 

«8fir (Ssu^ sutnsiSg^ih jt/suir u/r0urr(p Qriu 

•fl^CJ^nr «rm srs^snr (}sumrq.a/«yr(Tr^. Q¥ujuj 2 arfi fiss?ir§l9so9 
QsFiutifsir, QjBfri-TjSl?^a>9 ' sr^g^ u^issorQiDSfrsiith, 

Glfi/rutrjSI&o^ Q ^ lit uf &ir f QdFrjoQaift-trjSlSro^ Qa^itu^fir 
Ounr(T5tlQL./ri_/f iSlibOf QfiutqQsrraT^^ u(^issOT 
Qu> 49 rmh Q/BT^sfTutSttjir « 0 .'^lB 90 ^;S«b (SsusmQQuimu^ 
SL.tnfiur£fituir Qmirtirtns. srdrp Gl^nr^tOdr 

Qun'0cir/r(p(?ti> Qmirtirtnsi^ ^iifjju(nL.iurufsirm 

(Su>g^th, ^snrisf.ujsvtusiriru uir^uiriLsni- s^fni^iuir^ifiiuir Q/sird) 
ofirutSiu ^liteSfb 

^svi£ujfi£siT ^siTSi^up;^fi QfiT^srruiSiur /Silutitirffr 
eutnftuanjD Qiu^ajih Qg^utiueSw&o. uirsutnssftFIdr ^uf.sijaiir 
lUfnjDsniud ak.t£vS(^u6ig)itb ^soiSiusutnm gt^QsuTdrjSdr 
^snsnsuufih ^suir suai^^mp Q¥MJWJsBii> 9 so. ^vf. jfftStrfi 
Q^TQpssb, ^u^jQtSj'Ttntb, (ipfi60T ggsutnsiuuf.iifih 

uiSsOfb fTfir^ £so ^soidlut sumssaflfir ^strsneu^ Qnb 

£^ir. 04 ^( 9 >u>. Q^(3«nu srdrum Qur^aSiusbqscTrir^sflcir 
ft.«v>(rttjfr^iflujifs(Tr Cbaj^uiIl- ^strsifs&rri (^jQi^mperrir. 

^cnt_ 

^soa£iu jBsni- STfifimsaifiTiii ^0^^n)C?AiAnrr(Pu> ? 
grtiflfniLiunr sQmunur ^fOiSiUfitofi^ £pui9uu^ ? Q^ir«b 
dsiruiSiuir ^^^Sarsdr £so &_ftisil.0 ^i-fifi(ri^£arp«n-. • tfsodr * 
trskp Q^trAxiruiStuT Qu/r0il 

Lf 60 uuir(^ ^Siu traFItnut.^^fOiSMjfimfif £fiui 9 issud>foQfim 
^cSiusoirih. ‘ <^1^0'LJp,(5l ^suir ^^suar ^£j£dT Qutr^fir 
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tL-favrir/B^ii «(5a>u>«0ii ^suir ^L-u>nPi£«ir^( 3 f^ir erar 
frmrmrjs ^snrC^^tfrpfvr, 

(i/>i8>jDu9«b srfif!fnui«B(QUt9g^ih sQ«oiLi3(i^ut3g^ih 
jgtfb (Ssuaarf^QiDsiru^ QpirMsiruiSiuir Q6sirsir6ns. suarutSsoi 
SiuiiupiStu eSyoj/f ^)«A®^45/ afflc(50«9»fl0/s^&) 

j^smrasfi^siT (Spiri^Qsuirir S-mrirtuir. 

Q^rAsoriLSlp 

^goi£iup^iir ;5<nL-«ouj s_0sunr«0su(n' Qs^itjds&jt 
^ pOssT, c9/^in)«b, Q^ir^sOTu^p^p^ ^soiStup^ar s^snsu 
sniu^ ^pi99 GaFiutiftb srsiru^ QpirsbstiruiSiuir ss^ppi srssr 
soirui. u^siisns ^soiSiuu i9flstfssfflsi!iu> ^siruuL.G6iJ^iq.iu 
Q^irpssSsnsuQajorp Gpr^sruiSiutr sSsrrispp(;^<Ssir(jur. 
^mQiJDfiTQuiirjfi, Q^tuu^s^Qitirifi, ^QfiGliLsirQuiirifl, uijrpp 
QiLirffi, (?<F(flQu>rr(|), ^KiSujQvairi^ d|{>4}ui ^ppSkrr 6u<9>s«^ 
Qs^irps&rru^ii QpirsbsrutSujrr ^jSuiSQSajjir. ^supsnp ^sod 
£tup^6b 6^pp ^uiusfrPsb ^^if^uish ^sirajpir^ ^jbp^, 
^m^psoih, s^snsupsoih, Qura^mrsvth, QuiTsSIsif, (Suirsirp 
uswrqssfr ^sniuppi ^soddlujpsnpd ^pui9i<£lsjrp6vr ermpj 
S-iud^i6virrir60irih. 


^svddlujp^p Q^ir6b^ih Qu/r0^ti) Q^m_rq«nL-(u«vrsurras 
—^69)ujq<9>i_iu«9r$urris ^(^dBiuf8>u>p6V(SsiJSvirr(^ih. ^ppsnauj 

QpirL-iri^snusntLiuireb j^Qj-nriLt-ihCSuirdTp ^sodStu 
s3pisSpius9)u Sicilif. ^soddltup^sh »(n6vpsopmpu Qu040u>. 
* ^fntULf' STsirp QfT^sffiir qmpQuir^sir ^^susmayitmiu 
P-snrir ppidH p^. 

Apu&nr 

spu2mQtusirupi gtmsnpiaa.pijh (yimptS^sirsn' ^|p0> 
^pSkfTU * L^Shfrpti)' grsirpiih psOTU>, * ftr q&jrr p^tuirutSm ’ 
STtirp QpnrsbsiruiSujp Qpri-ir, apuSstr ^soidlajpjSp Qupiih 
Qptrsbsrui3iuif srojsvrpj Quirppidlaifrr frmuoip 
SLimrirppeu^so^, 
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AiMorcnru) 

^ ^foA£iuiu9siflm Sitn9^GsugftutT($m2snfi Q^TebsirutStuir 

oJs^tmQwtir^ i9p«iirs0fifiirir ^p 9 sn 9 

srwTurf. p«n«:;Bn)g)iU) ^soi^ujf srsnsumuju Qu®A««jn}«o^ 
fTshusnpi aswTL- QpirtbsTUtSiurr utr^susnrsssTii 
(if(5(5W«in-«wru) pf( 5 « •L.skftr ^soiSiup^^ ^i.u> 

Quguih UTshmwgniu «9«Tr«0a0(iyif. sTsnrsuanat nimuniasSp 
Liu9wr^dU0u> Qinrr^ssir ^(nsu STtfir^y QpirAsiruiSiurr a^pjsum 
sr^sussTULf ^nJSusnrgvn-QpgnuttjQpfiTUsnp ^jSiu 
Qpi^-^p^. ^sGsu, ^soi^iuf oi-snsuiuirifirujffSi^ eusi^smr 
Qpth ^mjSiusnuituirp^ srmu^ QpirAstrutStuir grthpi 

QsirsirsrrsIbGsusififrQih. 

u<iO||)«Difittjt ? n 0ijniftuig t 

^soiSaip ^snpuS^ih ^Snrriu ^snpssffl^^sirsw^QutrsoGsu 
usnyfsnu>i(su> Lf^snitsi^ih GuTipirCuih ^a^fi^sua^Sp^. 
Li6»)y>ttJ«rTCJsij«wrL_T Lf^ajsvrGeufnrQw STdrur Lf^snunlnSppir 
«<fr. usnyfiumGeu psbscm, q^ium ^sbsom srmuir usnyisnui 
QuirppjGsutrir. ^(5 ^^fuiusBnrufih j^ &wrjfgui 6 u« 9 )<su 96 b 
QpTsbsiruiSiuir Qsirsirays su^iS^ir, usnffiiusvrsifih Lf^ajarsifth 
oistrirff^i^ ^shjSiusnuiUJTpsn- srshu^ QprMsirutStuir 
* Qprsirsnui mpGsum* srdrpj QptrsirsnuiQujsvr^ith 
eumuLiu Guardip^. ^isp^pgui(^u) (!fidrGs9rppp^p(Su> 
Lj^snw t^ij'sippan.susb srsirdlp^ ‘6)90^01* vrsirg^th sussruLf, 
^ifGsu, s_U)iru^ ^eurdfiriFliurir sb.pisu^GuirsOp, 

“ Ofiirfir6n)6ttjivirut sTg)iQiD(n»iJiQU) ,iE<yr(ii^sr ^firju 
(3;Sirfirj&uj^M ara^Quienmiqii ^^irsir ” 

: uidrd] 

srsirpt QpTsb6Birui9ujrr a^^d}(^ir srssri QsrsrrsTrsbGsumrQth. 
QprsbxrrutSiuifldr ^soidhu f^tusStir tPI^-UusnL-. 

(Sij»«rQtAr|^tur 7 QdFijbQicri^iur 7 

^toidiuih (2u#* QuiTi^uSsSujppuui-GevsnrQiLr ? Q^ii 
Qu)/ri^u9fl) ^iuppuuL-Gsusmr(^wir? stotu^ ^arwpiu 
^soidliuuGuTir, ^uGutiB(S)^ sa&truf^ pQwirppp^p^ 
Ofiist-sif strmrSatfir Qpir^siruiStutr. dlsosums ^sodStuiiimm 
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QffUiQiDn ustyi—isuLii-sOirih ; ^so Qu^SrQuur^iBiD-^CS^ifl 

QuiirtfivSfl umiStSUui—soirQwssru uirsoinsniniS^ir Qfi/rsvsTU 
tSuiir. S-fnfiuni—tbsSlrrr jt{(nu>A(^u>(SiJfr^ 

gsbiV/ijsirir Gu^Orissir Gl^ihQu>TifiiSsb j^lsifi^iiTjDSST frari 
«TLL(9,<S6i) <9n.fi^so^smr^^ji}(Sa (ip 7 -^ 0 U). srsfrCSsufiirsir, 
aa.fi^sod£uju> (iuirsirpeiJjpjSljb O^iflQiDrri^ uiSsvsoirQuxirijsnfi 
SL-tssrii su$9)6Eii9tfb L^oDwfljir ^soissifsrQ^irebairu 

tSiuir 6 if 0 <K ^i sirsnirir. * missk (5iJ<F<^«fl0j5^ !L.tBirQujb^ 

missh (Su^^jd(^ S-u9frQsirQuu^ Qs=ujtLfsir * srsirp iq. srsro. 
sTsSaiptSisiT Qsirsrrsnssntufi Q^rsbsTUiSujrr ^sirCSp 
sSsiriaii srsirgf} Qsirshsn ^u.(y> 5 Wi ($. Q^irsb 

a/f LiiSiu(FI«vr upr^^ wsfruuirmsmini^^ a_sn!r««>» 

6U/r(^ii) j^ soajPuju) Uflt)L.«a on^su'^^^ Q^irttV^m uiSiuir 

S-vSfBsniu ^iQsrkrsnssSinu QLJirsiT(S6nGuiri) .Gutrppsb 

eSujuGuir ? 



News and Notes 

AN EARLY TAMIL PRINTED BOOK IN THE 
BOMBAY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

Among the Library’s collection of rare books, there is 
an extremely fine specimen of early printing in India. The 
book has two title pages facing each other—the first in Latin 
and the second in Tamil. The Latin title page is as follows : 

Theologia | Thetica | in | qua omnia dogmata ad salutem | 
cognoscendi necessaria perspicua methodo | tractantur ac 
Dictis classics } probantur | ad propagationem Evangeliil 
Christi inter Genies Orientales in 1 Lingua Damulica I 
scripta I a] Missionaries Daniels|Bartholomeo Ziegenbalgio) 
& I Johanne Ernesto Grundlero 1 Tranquebariae | Tpyis ac 
sumptibus Missionis Danicae | Anno MDCC XVII. 

An English rendering of the above title will read as follows : 

“ Positive theology, in which all the dogmas necessary to 
know salvation are dealt with in clear method and proved 
by classical references, written in the Tamil language by 
the Danish Missionaries, Bartholomeus Ziegenbalg and 
John Ernest Grundler for the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ among the Oriental Nations. Printed at the 
Printing Press and at the cost of the Danish Mission 
of Tranquebar Year 1717 

The book is a small octavo of 735 pages including a pre¬ 
face of eight pages and two pages of contents. It is bound 
in contemporary vellum. It is divided into two parts. The 
first part consisting of seven chapters, contains ^iritual 
instructions regarding the nature of God. The second part 
of twenty-seven chapters deals with man. The entire text 
including the preface is in Tamil. The,edition is not listed 
by Brunet nor in the British Museum Catalogue of Tamil 
Books. The book was reprinted at Halle and this edition is 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue as 2nd edition. 
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The author of the original work of which this is a transla¬ 
tion was a German theologian—Johann Anatasius Frey ling- 
hausen (1670-1739). 

The protestant mission at Tranquebar had a royal 
sponsor in the person of King Frederick IV of Denmark. 
Though Ihe mission itself was of Danish origin its first 
personnel were Germans. They were Bartholomeus Ziegen- 
balg, one of the translators of the book, and Henrich 
Pluetschau. They embarked at Copenhagen on November 
29th, ]70r>, and set sail on the following day. They reached 
their destination on July 9th, 1706, to receive not an official 
welcome such as might be expected from their own fellow 
countrymen, but an official hostility and persecution, including 
imprisonment at the hands of the Danish Governor of 
Tranquebar. This undisguised malevolence, however, proved 
a stimulus to the indomitable spirit of Ziegenbalg who, in spite 
of all opposition laid well and truly the foundation of 
Protestant Missions in India. 

The two young German missionaries were convinced that 
if they were to preach successfully the Gospel of Christ, they 
had to apply themselves seriously to the study of the langu¬ 
age of the people they were to serve. In Tranquebar at that 
time this meant Portuguese and Tamil. They cast lots as 
to who should study the Tamil language and it fell in favour 
of Pluetschau. Ziegenbalg was to busy himself with 
Portuguese.' However, for some reason or other, the decision 
was reversed. Pluetschau learned Portuguese and returned 
to Germany after five years in the mission field, while 
Ziegenbalg became a Tamilian and^ spent his whole life in 
Tamil Nad, except for brief visits to Europe to collect funds 
for his mission. 

Johann Ernestus Grundler, the co-translator, set out for 
the Tranquebar mission from Copenhagen on November 17th, 
1709. Soon after his arrival, he concentrated on the study 


* Propagation of the Gospel in tl>e East; l)eing an account o£ tho 
success of two Danish Missionaries. ..in several letters, 1, p. 27, Lond(Ni, 
1718. 
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of Tamil language and literature, specially the medical works 
of the Tamils. In order to devote himself solely to his study, 
and to have only Tamilians about him, he moved to nearby 
Porayar. There he ate and dressed just like a Tamilian. 

The story of ^rly printing in India begins with the 
establishment at Goa of ^e first printing press over four 
hundred years ago. The press had been brought to India 
from Portugal and belonged to Dom Joao Nunes Barreto, the 
newly appointed Patriarch of Ethiopia, who was heading a 
mission to that country. The mission landed at Goa on Sep¬ 
tember 6th, 1556 on its way to Ethiopia. The press, how¬ 
ever, never reached Ethiopia. The departure of the 
missionaries had to be postponed indefinitely owing to the 
unexpected opposition of the Negus, with the result that the 
press remained where it had l>een installed, in Goa. 

The first book to be composed in an Indian language and 
printed in an indigenous script in India was the Doctrina 
Christam em Lingua Malauar Tamul of Fathers Henrique 
Henriques and Manoel de San Pedro. The Tamil types for 
the book were cut by a Jesuit lay brother John Gonsalves 
and the book was printed at Quilon in 1578. The only copy 
of this book is found in the Harvard University Library,' 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.^ 

The story of the Tranquebar Mission Press belongs to 
the second part of the history of the press in India. The 
* Latin Printing Press ’ was donated by the English Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 1711. It came to 
Madras via Brazil, and was entrusted to Grundler in 
Augi]ist, 1712. In October, 1712 they were able to begin 
printing in Tranquebar.t The ‘ Cast of Malabar Types, ’ a 
present from the German friends of the Mission arrived in 


fi Boxer, C.R. “ A tentative list of Indo-Portuguese Imprints — 
1074." Bolclim do Inniitufo Vasco da Cama No. 73, 1956, pp. 1*4-25. 

■« Propagation of Ihe Gospel in the tilast; being a eolleetion of letteis 
from the Protestant Missionaries .. .in the East Indies, etc., Part III, 1718, 
pp. 19 and 24-25 ; 105. 

Niecamp. J.L. • Hiatorie de la Mission Danoise dans les Indes Orien¬ 
tates etc.. Tome II, pp. 63. 
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Tranquebar in July, 1713. Within few weeks printing began, 
and on September 19, the first printed pages and a few weeks 
later the first two Tamil booklets were out. Many of the 
Tamil letters produced at Halle were found to be imperfect 
and some were missing. The misrionaries soon set up a 
foundry with a view to cast new and better types.* A long 
series of publications in the Tamil language were printed at 
the Press, including the New Testament, the translation of 
which had been commenced by Ziegenbalg on October 17, 
1708, two years after his arrival in the country, and brought 
to completion on March 21, 1711. 

B. Anderson 


in, 1718, pp. 65, 68, 76, 111 , 117. 


t Propagation of the Gospel, etc., 
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REGIONAL CENTRE FOR TAMIL AT BENARES 

Mr. N. Murugesa Mudaliar, Vice President, Academy of 
Tamil Culture, addressed the regional centre for Tamil at 
the Queen’s College, Benares on the 2nd March, 1963. Under 
the scheme of National integration some thirty persons are 
learning Tamil with a stipend from Government. The group 
consists of University students and teachers and outsiders, 
including men and women. Addressing the group. 
Sri. Mudaliar gave some practical suggestions for learning 
Tamil, particularly spoken Tamil. He said that a knowledge 
of Tamil would not only help national integration but would 
also make accessible the treasures of the Tamil literature and 
rich devotional literature in it. He said that if an Uttara 
Bharat Dravida Bhasha Prachara Sabha were set up at least 
even now, it would not be a day too soon. The classes are in 
charge of Mr. Siddhalingam, of the Dept, of Tamil and 
Mr. Sivaraman of the Dept, of Philosophy, Benares Univer¬ 
sity. In the discussion that followed the talk, the suggestion 
was made that a learned body like the Academy of Tamil 
Culture might undertake the preparation on a scientific 
basis of suitable readers for the benefit of learners in North 
India and even learners in the Western countries and America. 
Desire was also expressed for gramaphone or tape records of 
simple songs or poetry in Tamil as Tamil films helped only 
to enjoy the music and not learn or appreciate Tamil. 
Mr. K. N. Vastava, Principal, Queen’s College, Benares 
thanked Mr. Mudaliar for his instructive talk. 

N. Murugan 


“ TIRUKKURAL ” IN FRENCH 

Mr. Rene Etimble, Professor of Comparative Literature, 
University of Paris, said here to-day he was trying to arrange 
for the translation of the Tirukkural and Panchatantra into 
French for the benefit of French students of Indian literature. 
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The Professor who is on a month’s tour of India at the 
invitation of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, ar¬ 
rived this afternoon from Calcutta on a three-day visit to the 
City. He was accompanied by Mr. Gilbert Duprez, techni¬ 
cian of the Radio and Television programme of France. 

Prof. Etimble told newsmen at the airport that he was 
editor of a bureau, which translated Asian literature into 
French with aid from the UNESCO. He had published 
French translations of Vedic poems and literary works of 
Kabir, Tukaram and Kalidasa (“ Kumara Sambhavam”). 
Recently, he published “ Silappathikaram ” of Ilango Adigal 
in French, rendered by Prof. Alan Danielou. He said nearly 
400 students had taken up studies in the main cultures of 
Asia at the post-graduate level in the Paris University. 

— The Hindu (Madras), 11-3-63. 


TAMIL SCHOLAR’S VISIT TO S. AFRICA 
Govt. Rejects Request 

The Interior Minister, Senator Jan de Klerk, has rejec¬ 
ted a request to allow a Tamil scholar. Dr. R. P. Kandasamy, 
to visit South Africa on a lecture tour. 

The Hindu religious and cultural organisation here that 
made the request, was told the Minister cannot give permis¬ 
sion. No reason was given. 

“ During the past few years, the Minister did not place 
a ban on cultural, educational and religious leaders coming 
from India on lecture tours, ” an official of the organisation 
said. 

— The Mail (Durban), 5-3-63. 


FEATURES OF KAVADI CHINDU 

Folk melodies like the Kavadi Chindu had inspired great 
composers like Thyagaraja and Ramaswami Sivan, said Mr. 
S. Ramanathan, when he gave a talk and demonstration on 
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Kavadi Chindu under the auspices of the Madras State San- 
gita Nataka Sangham on February 28, at the Sastri Hall, 
Mylapore. One of the nine forms of musical compositions 
mentioned in old Tamil works, chindu included Nondi Chindu 
and Vazhinadai Chindu. Kuvadi Chindu was a foim of Vuzhi- 
nadai Chindu which was sung by pilgrims to dispel their 
fatigue as they proceeded on foot to the Murugan shrines of 
Tamil Nad with the Kavadi on their shoulders. Kavadi 
Chindu contained some delightful tunes remarkable for their 
subtle rhythm. It was composed by Annamalai Reddiar of 
Chinnikulam (1865—1891) for the Zamindar of Ootumalai, 
a patron of the arts of Uiose days. The speaker urged the 
musicians to take more interest in these simple tunes as used 
to be done by the Karaikudi Veena Brothers, Muthiah Bagha- 
vathar and others. Prof. P. Sambamurthi, who presided, said 
that many ragas in carnatic music had their origin in folk 
music. 

— T/ie Hindu (Madras), 10-3-63. 



Book Review 

TAMIL ENCSCLOPAEDIA, Vol. VIII, published by 
Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam, Madras. 

This is the eighth volume of the Tamil Encyclo¬ 
paedia styled the Kalai-K-Kalanciyam published by 
the Tamil Valarchi Kazhagam, Madras. This volume 
covers terms beginning from the letter m to the letter 
jr and contains about 1500 articles, written by about 
210 contributors. The encyclopaedia is expected to come 
to a completion with the next volume. 

This volume keeps up the standard of the previous 
volumes and is a further proof that scientific and 
technical ideas could be expressed well enough in 
Tamil. Take for example the article on population, 
indsar Q^itods. In this immigration is translated as 

ojeoens^ and emigration as l/ju eueoetn^ir. This is correct 
translation although the word is not in com¬ 
mon use. Maternity is translated as A 

better term might be LSerrSstruQujpj. Under population 
control, the method of discouraging association of the 
male and female is translated as «i-Ll(5);D(5j/;2^«DL_«6?r. 

OuOTT Qi5Q5faSuuy;>arr6S)LD might be better. The trou¬ 
ble in translating ideas as a compact term does not 
always work satisfactorily. The genius of the Tamil 
language is such that it lends itself to easy and 
natural employment provided it is not forced into phrase 
formation in other languages. Compound words are 
unnatural in tarail. 

It is unfortunate that Tamil words are not emplo¬ 
yed in preference to Sanskrit words whore such words 
are perfectly possible. For example, under ‘ LtwB/r®,* 
Qs^kagsya' (pollination), the following statement occurs: 
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* ^treua miaeifim oSq^x^Q^uiuj uisortsjsro ^ai^^ujir 

eu^iuth: Surely easy Tamil words could be found for 

The editors could have made it a point to include 
date of works or persons as chronology is a line of 
knowledge that has hitherto been neglected in Tamil 
works. This is omitted in many places and even 
wliere accurate dates could be ascertained only the 
circa is given. 

It is not clear what principle has been adopted of 
the edition in transliterating Sanskrit proper names. 
For example Lr^Tirrr^uf,u th should properly be Ui6sir 
inniq.ujih. 

It is astonishing that in a Tamil encyclopaedia 
Tamil classical works are dismissed in a few lines. 
For example u.es!^Qin^?M is disposed of in eight lines 
whereas Pancha Mal\:ikavjmin is given in seven columns 
and many other terms of general knowledge liberal 
space. This is total lack of sense of proportion and 
unfair to Tamil classics and culture. 

The article on uiesi^uLbSoou.ji<}.&&r is good. It mentions 
that all the publications ot the author are now pub¬ 
lished by a particular firm. It does not however 
mention that his biography published by liis son i^ 
also available. 

The principle adopted in illustrating the articles is 
not clar. Less deserving headings arc furnished with 
illustrations. A photo of a bronze 2 Meekandar, the 
celebrated author of Sivajranabothan could have 
included. 

The principle adopted in including headings for 
eminent men is not also clear. There is a heading for 
V. Ramaswami but not for Dr. C. V. Raman or 
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S. Ramanujam (the Mathematical prodigy) or E. V. 
Ramaswami Naickar (Social reformer). 

It is gratifying that a detailed article is devoted 
for tutTfp. 

Under there is a liberal number 

of photographs of various makes of cars and buses. 
This smacks of commercial advertisement and in any 
case such extravagance in illustration for an ordinary 
matter seems ill-deserved. 

The first article on * //> ’ m^irih written by T. P. M. 
is rather terse and technical which would be above 
the heads of an ordinary reader resorting to an 
encyclopaedia. 

Inspite of the defects noticed, the compilation is a 
useful one and it is to be hoped that in the last and 
supplementary volumes, many omissions would be 
rectified. 


N. M. 



Errata tp TAMIL CULTURE VoL X, No. 4 
on the article 

Where did the Dravidians come from ’ ? 

Page No. 125~Line 8—^Read Chalcolithic for calcolithic. 
Page No. 126—Line 33—^Read half-a-millennium for half-a- 
million. 

Page No. 127 Line 29-—Read hydronomic for dydronomic. 
Page No. 128—Line 12—^Read Bannerjee for Dcshpande. 
Page No. 129—^last line—Add B. C. after seventh-eighth 
century. 

ige No. 131—Line 11—Read Petrie for Petre. 
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Nature and the 
Natural in 
Kalyarnasundarar 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

The word “ Nature ” like the word “ Culture ” is one of 
the most used and abused words in Literature. A certain 
American writer has cotmted as many as sixty difTerent 
meanings attributed to the word “Nature”, and Leslie 
Stephen complained that “ Nature is a word contrived in 
order to introduce as many equivocations as possible into all 
the theories, political, l^al, artistic, or literary, into which 
it enters.”! Th© multiple use of the Tamil word for nature, 
“ iyarkai** (^lupmsyhy twentieth century T amil writers, is 
not due to any calculated contrivance to produce equivoca¬ 
tions, but is the result of attempts to utilise an old term for 
new meanings, now necessitated by the widening of the 
thought content and by the use of the prose medium for the 
exposition of themes which until the nineteenth century had 
been almost exclusively treated in verse or in cryptic and 
condensed commentaries. 

'fhe speeches and movements initiated by Maha:tma 
Ga:ndhi tended to look upon the growth of factories, and the 
development of towns and cities, and the hew ways of life in 
food, drink, clothing and outlook, as artificial, and therefore 
opposed to the natural way of life inherited by India from 
India's Nature. Tiruva:rur Viruta:salam Kalya:nasundara 
Mudaliya:r (1883 -1954) was a great protagonist of Ga:ndhi- 
sm in the Tamil country. He commenced life as the Tamil 
pundit in the Wesleyan High School, and came into qualified 
contact with Western and Christian thought. He was, like 
many Indian thinkers, what we might call for want of a 
better term, a syncretist or eclectic in religious and phi- 


1. See Willey Basil, The Eighteenth—Century Background p. 11. 
Pwegrine Books, London, 1962. First published in 1940. 
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losophical thought, and inherited the traditional reverence 
for all religious thought, an attitude of mind, of which the 
best known modem advocates were Ramalmshna (1836-1886) 
and Swami Vivekatnanda (1863 -1903) in Northern India, 
and Ramalingam Swami (1823-1874) in Tamil Nad. The 
term syncretist or eclectic, however, has not the connotation 
of open-mindedness and humble enquiry for rdigious and 
philosophical experience which is characteristic of many 
Indian thinkers. 

ICalyarnasundarar was influenced both by the political 
movement led by Annie Besant, as well as by the syncretist 
tendencies of Indian theosophy, and maintained theosophis- 
tic attitudes to the end of his life. He was as much attracted 
by the doctrine of love preached by Christ and its soterio- 
logical aspects, as by the cosmic dance of Natara:ja and 
the sustenance of the Universe through love. A great number 
of passages in his prose, and the verses he wrote oft and on 
to condense his ideas or to pray lor grace of Christ, of Siva, 
of Visnu, of Mumgan, of the Buddha, speak for the attrac¬ 
tion which he had for spirituality, wherever it might be 
found. A person of lofty altruistic ideals, ever striving to 
practice what he preached, he was for the first half of this 
century the most accepted and, probably, the least contro¬ 
versial figure in the Tamil country. Having lost his wife in 
1918, six years after marriage, true to ideals of married love 
which he held, he refused to marry a second time, but 
contributed to leadership in the Labour movement and in 
the struggle for independence, and generally dedicated his 
life to letters, and the moral and spiritual rejuvenation and 
rehabilitation of his people. Though living in the world and 
abhoring and even ridiculing every theory which q)oke of 
renunciation of the world by withdrawing oneself from it, 
Kalya:nasundara Mudaliyair was in reality, wrapped in 
white as he was, a true ascetic in his altruism, in his ^irit 
of service, in his detachment from riches and the highly 
principled discipline which he imposed upon himself. Never- 
ihless his asceticism was combined with a strong strain of 
Tamil optimism and life afliimation, and the humanism and 
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lofty ethical conduct prescribed by the Tirukkurcd continues 
to dominate his writing even after eighteen centuries. In 
the cycle of Rebirth, all other births exc^t human birib, 
are predetermined to a life in which there is no liberty of 
choice. Human birth is to be welcomed because it is the 
only one which enjoys freedom and liberty, and therefore 
offers the opportunity for voluntary service. In lyrical lines 
he writes in his sixties concerning his desire for altruistic 
service. 

? grma,^ fftiTjQtp 

(SpirfirpsiBiib&o. OpirsnrQu. srm^ suiripifns. tfrflr ay Qtf^cumiA. 
sr»9r ^ r^%(rrfuSir. srffr funuih, srMtoirth. fribavirih. fiSSnrsif srtirin 
^ ^up^iu aeu&o sraridslibSfO. trm «i_«jr ustsfl 
JUi^uuQp, ' • 

ftssTd,[d^u i9puq OsusmQii. i3puifu uiuardifi^pirp Qpirmr 
(9(S0U I (lUfiriJl^^sb (56u«89T(5ib. i£^u> Ouiirffi j§pih jsir® 

(ippuSuiivjdsnpi at-jB ^ jOjb(^u> Outr^tniD c9/,'O;E,<^A0<fliu ^fir 
iDiriri’Skp QpTiniQ Oaujpm GovsstTQth. ^£)lGsu erarSfi GsmnrQ 
^«b.2 

The remarkable feature about Thiruvatrur Viruta:salam 
Kalya rnasundara Mudaliya:r is the capacity he maintained 
until the end of his life to absorb new ideas, to benefit by 
new experiences and reduce them to a unity and a meaning¬ 
ful synthesis. Evolutionary change, he held, is brought about 
by Nature revealing her hidden forces to investigating man 
at Ihe opportune moment according to human need. 
Nature’s revelation of the hidden forces, though timed to 
suit human need exacts the exercise of the human mind on 
the problems of the times. If India has not progressed in 
Science it is because Indians have not been as enterprising 
in discovering the forces of Nature as the Americans have 
been. A passage written in the last years of life in which 
he reveals how new experiences have helped in the develop¬ 
ment and readjustment of his own thoughts is of interest in 
the study of his personality, and is evidence of the unity and 
harmony he succeeded in attaining in all his experience. 


2. The most authenticated life is his own autobioerFapby—^ 

^0. «9. <s. cur|j^i.im«4 Qscir&rr, 

1944. uisii) 20. 
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There is Evolution in the Universe as well as Evu^ution in 
the Individual.3 ^ 

“I was born, grew up and learned from books. That was one 
kind of experience. 

I had also the opportunity to leam Nature’s arts. 'Hiat was 
another kind of experience. 

My life became associated with several movements. 1 worked 
lor the countrys’ independence; I was deeply involved in the labrmt 
movement. I thereby came to rinderstand that freedom in different 
countries is the total freedom of mankind and of the world as a 
whole. This conviction added to my experience. 

To some, human freedom is obtained through Marxism > to 
others through (Gandh ism. I examined these two isms as far as 
possible. By this investigation, I gained another kind of experience. 

In youth, I accepted the religious beliefs of my parents. Later 
oroso in me the desire to study the books of other faiths. I was 
able in some measure to fulfil that desire, and thereby grasped the 
underlying oneness of all religions. This illuminating experience 
was yet of another kind. 

There were other experiences as well, but they did not remain 
in me as isolated and single experimees. They formed a unity 
within me, and what was the result? Peace. 1 realised that the 
fruit of life is p€ace.”4 


3, (3erfln> 

UQjH) 9^ir^ Gl»<ir8«r>4. 19S9. uaaia 74. 

4 . uiirfir susnir^GfiriT; s^iLQi s&omBstru uiBm 

Opm: tPl^usuii OupOpdr. 

^mpmsi sSsoaSdru' uiSg^ih sutuiuliu> srffri(^i 
uitrdr Gsupi fjt(r^s3p ^mupQpdrr. 

AJT]pa<na usoeQjs J§)iuiarum(iFldr Q«(ri_/fijQairmru^. 
jSirilQ ^Qp&ci^u UTQutlQt-fir : Qp/rffisorfirr Opirj^p 

Qptir, O-sos sS(^p8foGuj prSmtifidr eS($pSso frdrp tt.asrrt>f <rffr««r 
sp/S*b tSi§)lusup(npi a».L.iq.pJ0t. 

S.(U« eSQpSsotniu uurrisiSiuii frdruf 

mrfijSiuu) fTATLfjr fitoi, ajirdr jSdrjp ^Agaih 

tusom ^ibpGpdr. ^AisuriusurA lajDggU) ffia^top crcirafli-ui 

a_pp0j. 

J }ar«nu)u9<i) luirdr stmt ;s<riu pfimput t^pp rwmpmp 9'jbifl 
^ Gssrdr, tSdrSm uto fituj ^tbsiiru uiasoGaj6mrQu) frdrjo 
sr(^pppi. .^cuCSaj lions gt^niir^ jSImpGsufiai^. siniuei 
sflBoir fi(smu>uuirQ sr«*rs 0 eSariudippi, (3 or imp pro) i 9 ^Q^ir 0 

sSp ^^usuih erdruirA uuf.pp^, 

^<uni0|unjiBJS^L-<n- usosSp cSf^uanhiSfr^is croirafin) 

fifatri-ar. fr^toir ^j^usuiummih frargndr ptrflppafIGiu ^pmeSd)Sa>. 
c 9 |«)<u lutrsifii frdr^sir gKsrplaT. gxsr^iu xPt^umpptrM srdrnr 
eSSarpp^ ? ^sntup sBBsnpp^. ” atr^immu Gugfi ” frdr 

ggiA ft.rvn'onu) cror^ tStf»ufuri3pj)l> 

^ 0 . c9. s. usisQu> 0 er ^wto^ air^seasaiifit mirpi tSfiSrimk-i-ih, 

QmfnSdr, 1959. uimii 16-17, 
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As a journalist and editor, and as a writer platfoim 
orator, Kalya inasundara Mudaliya:r held a pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion in the Tamil country. His Tamil style and thought have 
influenced Tamil writing in the last three decades, e^>ecially 
of those who do not have direct access to English Literature or 
the literature of the other Indian languages. Literary associa¬ 
tions by the name of Kalya:nasundara Mudaliya:r esta¬ 
blished even in Ceylon and Malaya speak for his influ^oe 
among the Tamil reading youth. The more serious minded 
writers of the Tamil country seem to continue his line of 
thought, but in none of them, is so much discussion regard¬ 
ing Nature, and regarding what is natural and what is arti¬ 
ficial. Some new habits in food, drink and clothing, and 
aspects of urbanisation and industrialisation whidi seemed 
undesirable innovations and intrusions to Kalya :nasundara 
Mudaliya:r, have come to be accepted as inevitable conse¬ 
quences of social change. In his own period Kalya masundara 
Mudaliyair seems to stand like a revolutionary in cer¬ 
tain aspects and a reactionary in others. The examination 
of his conc^t of Nature and nurture, and of what is natural 
and unnatural, seems to take us through all the s^ments 
of his thought, religious, literary, cultural, educational, 
Bodal and political. 

The Tamil word iyarkai (^lupays) has had from the 
earliest times a great number of meanings. It denotes the 
established order of the universe, as well as what proceeds 
from the essence as well as the disposition of man or matter. 
It is opposed to seyarkai or what is fabri¬ 

cated, and artificial. Through the centuries the word has 
acquired new semantic adumbrations, and the actual period 
when it comes to denote the physical universe, has not been 
traced. In no other Tamil writer of the twentieth 
century does the word obtain all those shades of 
meaning and implications similar to those which a 
reader finds in Wordsworth or Rousseau. This is partly 
because some of the political and social changes which Kal¬ 
ya masundara Mudaliya:r, advocated or condemned in his 
day were similar to the situations about which Wordsworth 
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and Rousseau had occasion to write; and produced in the 
writers more or less similar reactions. 

God and Nature 

The fundamental belief of Nature from which 
emanate as deductions all his outlook and convictions, 
is that Nature^s relationship to God is like the relationship 
of the human body to the human soul. Kalya rnasundara 
Mudaliya:r often states the different views and theories of 
the monistic and dualistic schools, but hardly draws any 
inferences against the one or the other, and is not very much 
enamoured of philosophical speculation, howsoever valuable, 
but is more involved in the practical applications of philoso¬ 
phy, and in the drawing of practical deductions of spirituality, 
of morality, of ethics and of aesthetics, from his few and 
fundamental beliefs. 

“ I remember the time when I immersed myself in these theo¬ 
ries and disputations, and the weariness which resulted from them. 
The memory of that weariness leads me no more to philosophical 
disputes. I do not mean to say that there is no need for such 
philosophical and logical controversies; they are necessary to tho 
understanding of speculative truths. But philosophical controversy 
itself is inadequate; one ought to take count of practical experience. 
To those who take count of experience, the three states are appa¬ 
rent (tlie monistic, the dualistic, and the mono-dualistic). At one 
stage God and Nature would seem different entities; in another ’ 
stage they might seem inter-mingled; and at another stage as 
one What is sarkunam or tadastam but the concept of God in 
Nature as in a liody ? ” 5. 


5. ” uifiiQuiTiihsii uiiTttJirtirfiiuibirdluj t-iStnri-iijsQsirfirgfiii 

^lupaiis S- 60 siuasarflasvabavirih saojB /OStoCsiu a^fnsrii — 

pth—sTOTu^. uifihQuir'ij^ah f^iujpansaniu/s pair &-L.eoirasifU) 

pthSaiT s_tt?{rira6i/u)Q4ir<9vrt_ ijj frarpi sBarri«>ih Q^iiiiuavirth... 

a^an^uGuiriti^ (y> dr pi jQ&osttfidr 

f ar iSttjanuttuir anil) siS nr lu 0 is . ^(3 jOBsoiBd) ufQptii 

iug)<nsi(/u> OfiirdTpiih. 3 id&ouSfb msouunsp 

pTarpiih, Gsupi ^£l&oi 3 ai) StaiT(psaip G/srdrpiih. ^lifyidrpiii 

— GuifjBis^j-irA) — airmruOuppansu. ^ansu eviryias ; ^tuir 

ota-ffis. 

^lu/rffTp^ij^u ufTp^dr jS&oQaidrppii f^mrih ^abso^ 

fii-iropii Qair(^OafTU>uiriup ^/SmrqiflK/U). f(^am'th ^abso^ pL-oopti 
«rsi u^ih ^fupanatanai a-t-soirsiQsrmru. ,(0S>u. ^ ^ Gsiridcu — 
Qu0/uGsiru9<b, GatrvStb srpp(^ ? suffiuiriL'^itfirG^ ? euifiuirQ 
Qu0a : ^luratTib 

^0. fifl. a. iirtiiQiifn^fir 

Qs'iirftn'. 1959. uisih ?9h(0. 
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Ma. ya: is the ancient word for Nature; the modmis u^er- 
btand the word lyarkai while the term hla:ya: is bewildering to 
them.” 6 

From this concept which partakes of the nature 
of all three of the prominent theistic systems of 
Indian philosophy, (the Advaita, the Dvaita, and 
the Visistadvaita), Kalya :nasundara Mudaliyair draws 
various applications of spirituality and piety. Nature 
as united to God is seen in the Sivakaimi concept; 
the cosmos as one and undivided unity is seen in Natara:ja 
as motion. What is the far-famed temple of Citamparam ? 
It is not a mere building in the South Arcot district of 
Southern India. It is the artistic representation of the Uni¬ 
verse uniting all Creation with its Creator, and portraying 
the relationships of identity and “ separatedness ” between 
God and Nature.^ 

It is through Nature as Creation that the attributes of 
the Creator are realised in a concrete manner. Nature in 
its various manifestations like sun and rain are the channels 
through which the benevolence and grace of God reaches all 
creatures. Agnosticism and Atheism are not effective or 
creative philosophies for Kalya :nasundara Mudaliya:r who, 
however, is convinced that “ Marxism is a natural develop¬ 
ment which will reach its fullest possibilities if it became 
informed by theism, as it will in due time.” 

‘•'i'he new world diseovored by Marx is not a wliolo world. The 
Terfect being “Sat” should be related to it. Then Marxism will 
be the body and the Perfect Being the life.” 8 

” It is through the visible manifestations of Nature that one 
arrives at the existence of the Infinite Being. As you investigate 
Nature you arrive at the existence of, Sat or Perfect Being. It may 
bo stated briefly that Nature is the instrument to measure a Being 
which has neither habitation nor a name. Since it is through Na¬ 
ture that Sat operates its grace-giving functicwis, the path to Sat is 


6. ^’b’ *• .siwcojii 9.tr ^ 

Q^arSstT, 1959. uasta 60-63. 

7. 0 Iff. tiQ. ii(uiQiiv(5«h .sihdcoj,! sir tiS 

QsarBiiT. 1959. uisth 60-63. * 




8. ^ Ip. nS. *. mil « I}.' i. «» t. a. I'l 11 A. 1, til 

QsthSm, 1944. ussih 645. 
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doubtless through Nature. How may I term the relationship between 
Sat and Nature? Is it possible to describe it in words? I consider 
God or Sat, the Perfect Being as my father, and Nature as my 
mother.’* 9 

There is no doubt that the writer in his concepts of 
Nature has behind him Indian thought from the period of 
the Upanisads. We find however these ancient beliefs, once 
confined exclusively to religious poetry, now in the twentieth 
century becoming part also of a secular literary heritage as 
the roader of Bharati finds in ample measure. But while 
Bhaiati is predominantly Vedantic in his outlook regarding 
Nature and the emphasis he gives to his identity with all 
Creation, Kalya :nasundara Mudaliya:r appears to be more 
Visita:dvaita and Saiva Siddhaintic in his philosophy of 
Nature, emphasising Nature as the visible corporeal mani¬ 
festation of the invisible Spirit. 

Nature and Education 

From a philosophic and religious concept of Nature as 
the Body of God, and as manifestation and channel of divine 
bounty, Kalya :nasundara Mudaliya:r’s transition to aesthe¬ 
tic involvement in Nature is easy and immediate. He is the 
most articulate writer in the twentieth century of the theis- 
tic and aesthetic concepts of Nature which bring peace and 
inner calm, indispensable conditions necessary in the develop¬ 
ment of the balanced personality. Kalya inasundarar is the 
Tamil moralist and reformer par excellence of the first half 
of the twentieth century, in his careers as essayist, news¬ 
paper editor, platform orator, labour leader and retired 
thinker and philosopher. Having been a teacher in his ear¬ 
lier years, he continued all his life the conscious role of 
teacher in the Tamil country, and the endeavour to improve 
the lives of his listeners and readers is almost the only motif 
of all his writing. No other writer has so consciously and so 
deliberately stated tiie need for the people of the Tamil 
country to develop their aesthetic and emotional life through 


9. « 3 . s. uriiiQuT( 5 <ii, uisii 80. 
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involvement in music, dance, painting, sculpture, in 
poetry and in Nature as has Kalya :nasundarar. 

By meditation on the wonders of Nature and by the 
appreciation of natural beauty, one acquires a peace of 
mind, and the peace that builds personality. If peace builds 
all personality, especially does it build the personality of 
woman.io It is because of an intimate life with Nature that 
the Ancient Tamils produced great masterpieces of poetry 
and other Fine Arts and excelled in the moral virtues, and 
lived very long lives. Nature in the Tamil country is equable 
and affable, and the mountains and sea divides of the South 
se^ to be frontiers which conserve a wonderful Nature, the 
geographical matrix of a very remarkable people and a re¬ 
sourceful culture. The pages in which Kalya rnasundara 
Mudaliya:r describes the natural beauties of the Tamil 
country, of Ceylon and of the neighbourhood of towns in 
which he addresses conferences, or of the suburban Madras 
of his boyhood, then dense with orchards and gardens, are 
prose poems in which the writer evidently enjoys the descrip¬ 
tion and the choice of words. In his deliberate descriptions 
of Nature, he relishes the names of trees and plants, and 
describes them with a verbal luxuriance and richness equal 
only to the rampant and dense vegetation of a tropical 
grove.ii At times the richness of the description and the 


10. Quatraarntir (Huj^tnin, 2^»ir0cnii mH, 

" ^lujbansiuirau Quasruti 

q«oir«b 

9-<s5rc^ »r(i^uiS, lAas&rra Qs(9a0u> 

Lfaoir&v srisirifmriiupjSliQU) Qufnrwimtir a_<9vrgpif45«) 

9 S. Qu.iMcsifl»ir Qu^^Aut, 9tr^ OffthSm, 1955. 

uisih 103. 

11. “ suirm lii u4}<nu)CL|ui<ir^ 

OauQpsirfST .jy,fsirr($sir6TrfiT ? ojjfiQjBfSsu usrfnit iMSai>s$tfldr 

OifSsafU), MOJirdltirpar. 

(!fi£ib (^ifiirihtssir QsTsmu.^ Onraati utoirm ^atrp.^ih t^is^niih 

itSfO iusQs(if]jD uiransQuirm GluirfSajii miruJiafih 

^u>U)iiosfrf)fir e.u<0 qta^siirsvirffij u»ihuuQu Ou/rirppirQfOaru 
Qurf^sbasir qfuors&ir gitirpf Q^^iiiStirpar. 

U)&oiq##lu9(«flOT^(i> ^(nfsuflnir ,^€nif ,i§«n|rujr«« 

Q/siiiSfiT Oiiif*,^jh, QpiiifnasSiKSu uiftiur^ 

AQfSar S-tuirofU), vMa)OJS(^u«ir jffms: 
tStir^iV »VTffistn*p ,^2StrarQttjffri «jD,a9» iip0u i9fiTSffli£u»(^u> mirtir 
Qfi<}.QairisiatiflfiT i*L.U(ipu>, auir gpfoOatpu uftnfu U(_iru 
sSAjip uiifsQfnffTfi 06tifiJSfirpfn(Stiur aiftTp/th sfutptOTth. qinaoicmu).. 
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conscious striving after synonyms results in overdone pass* 
ages, which obfuscate the author’s usual clarity and 
simplicity. 

In almost all his hooks there are pages of exhortations 
to indulge in the plastic Aits, in Music, and in Poetry, all 
of which derive their aesthetic and humanistic qualities by 
originating from Nature, and by being close to Nature. His 
love of sculpture and painting originated with a visit to 
Mahabalipuram in the company of some English teachers of 
the Wesley School, Madras. He was impressed by the 
manner in which one of them lost herself in the contempla¬ 
tion of some of the sculptures. Since then he made positive 
attempts to appreciate painting and sculpture, while an 
appreciation of music he appears to have inherited from his 
paternal side.i^ Among a people who have had little or no 


I III} n, 2 fin Q all an jb Gfiir ^ y. uaoni 

ii&tt»nui% f^u> -ViinTluairfi G,hirmpioi^. n*anii)d *frtlila 9 *b 

oO/r /8 (§lt- P-aaijLir? i/iatTfi 

uA»»uu9tar Qujbfitniii urtiTQaat ah ^»iiy uQudr." 

.50 5 . w?. A. jbn'iiij i AuL-ii. QfftaiSnr, 1954. 

uliii 63. 

“ uaiffiiu u ujuJuiiani. /r ; ^luAmau UAiuAi-di) ; 

«3 3i,41«r S-mjovjhT. maouSaiJ&o ; tffafto ; «iru}«b&0 ; 

AL-CDtivac. ir av»inujiqu> ^ijhaiSfsiaiiifih siruani-iqtb At-Sroo/ii) 

(^lujban A i A. iair . 1 jyii rfi® 

fTMfi tji Oatijoj&Ssoi Qsrii) Asiiirli ufb-f, c% 9 lu 

Aorr A «ITui,« /y. npilif iqiL, ^onauir ijt fiai’iTjpi 

ilfanr u LI an (p Qfini-ii'Jbfi (</ i® *»»i (? *« oan i_ aiiiTanif ^QuifanFlfiT hfili-iu 
AjTT Q firuif ■^ih. i’uiucAAarnci) uiraiih 

^£Ji/II ilu ih II &v 3 ii> 3 «S*«Tr JuT«r,^ 0 A 0 ii. 

.jSli^aiytir 2 fia C.I in at ar p 'fl^Jiiaiih j,tl‘ uti m a®z 0 u>. ^aiiaiiarih 
^if TuiuGi iiLani Glu r ifinitni.tniruiir bu tnudruL-i-^. 

*/?nTT. lilt, fiTan*. £fTaQ, 

L/nfluiti), L/9 69 )A, If(¥10, (1/»>}i (1^01,0, Qsitshanp, uiOffiih, 

^tir&fT, 0 /^^. • (JniiDif, iiSkn, (yiiudldb (yifiaSiu iDfdiAfir 

eSifijBJii uf.ib »>/ c9/«-ir 'b- 5 l QtviuGiuirf»}jL.fir QiiirQ^ih. QLi 0 ibi 

ztmr, AiTiAif, Qjsir»£, ^^uasrif^, 61040 &iiili_^^ir tngr QpfiMui 
Q^isf Sitrr uipnS ujiuA&tr Gjtir<j>y^ih ; 41^<bavn. niiistui. aishttf), 

Ui 0 Lluf. UL.ifATanif (tpfiaStu Qii.iik!lnru u(nr;80/ ,/b«)«« 0 i/> ; 

fiirafl, G^iTanaU, ua&v, i^yatn-ML. (iffiaQiuar ib^iuaSmuiii, QfisfASnrKiii, 
ffia&nitiii iSaafl^^^u ^araflu UL.O’^h i^j ^^u>irfilial £1 40 U> ; 

(^UlTL-Sli. A 6 «SM-AU). Qf> tit Sift. (tfitlllf}. J^L.irGjb'f *•>!-. jS ffT (g) U 

ur&rr. O^njuutni-, piaiihv. hjiianu. a^f^niu. «6a»r6i)i_. Kiritf0<]9. 

AA®. QiEir jiaifi, a,v06I)U. Qtit uiGaiiaG, Saari-ibi*^£iP, ^aiiFI 

{y>/ 6 »Sui ^i^aiisih n ^fi^aiif^ Qaiiiuiit)." 

I . la 1,1 AAin i_if>. Q^mdm, 

1944. iihLii 82. 

12. ,0‘h. >)i. J>. »Mtij •.»» 1 . 1 , 

Quait&n, 1944. iiaau, 108. 
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care in this modem age for aesthetic education, and whose 
achievement in tile Fine Arts at present is comparatively so 
barren, especially in painting and sculpture, Kalya :nasundara 
Mudaliyair’s insistence on the place of the Fine Arts in one’s 
education, comes as a refreshing and welcome surprise. The 
love of Nature and a life according to Nature confers the 
blessedness of youth. The God of Nature, Murugan, is the 
God of perpetual youth. It is his youth which keeps also 
Nature in perpetual youth. Those who wish to keep young 
should worship him and are assured of youthfulness, a quality 
which even the oldest long to have.i'' Like Maraimalai 
Adikal before him, Kalya :nasundara Mudaliyati saw no 
beauty in the conventional, artificial and wooden descrip¬ 
tions of Nature which became the fashion with poets in recent 
centuries, and which stifled in people the natural appreciation 
of the true manifestations of Nature.'^ 

In his reflections concerning the education of girls, there 
are passages which remind one of Rousseau’s Emile and the 
New Heloise. It is interesting to note how at periods of 


IS. rjihssTiutrab (ip^duni if. ^iiranuiuGu^ 

^iPfifirfil- <■«>«,« d5/&»«iiUT*b 

miris (ifiiudr^oilif. fiiStp jbnt'i-irif f^uipmsCSuiir 

Qp^mrui-if aia^sy th , 1 / iiii^uiLt.mii 

urdr, <^(Tr»nu) ^firnth ,i^^if^byni^hfi*fTii. ix otrOiDirifi 

Qwustirirfb Q^TflpQoUTif nrfirnjihi (3^U!^ ajuS'jet'll t y '^luobJii. f^tirnnm 
%iriis^ tS i^ihtiQsvirif ordr^ih S-011 ijr ip iji. 9 RfTii Qiiir tyoii 

O. t'fl.ib V Giiirjo.fl C_iu»j(r 1 ; IT*." 

^ I;. o9. 4. i.«N sfM'wv ^'1 «>• 'll •>/i * i ii. I If. ? rdr^Jf, 

1960. uAdbiD 23. 

14. ” U6a'n tnufi jbiBy>ii*fir i> ovi/) avai^onixi ^ib(-it ji^iuain 

mftrir^aViTdb. till aiT stir IT M <AiyiDiii>ii jiaanuin oifni&i''. 

%ir«Ofi0^ rfl6Wif. ii — lunoOr ajj 9 ,i,iSai — 

fiiBmipi (^ao^fiarif. 91 >1111 boh I'idi iufi^tnif, iifp^h 
fiiBipa" ,>0eto6V)(u uijd^/Tji, i«iiA),t,4irir irAoMiiu,ii fiiBipi^flov frmjpi 

P. atriffbjji, fiiBtp axsxt fionfiOiu Qs($jifiaiii. xiipfifiiBii u&.)tqih ^^i Hjail 

igti). ujirQ^u). jSsoa/th, (?irT&i)igu) uxir ^iipfiitiTi, {§laT*a)iu> 
.9lfi*iriaiT suir^Gsiiirn^ifi^ a^njiontii fHoiBfi you ■^£oir ajar."' 

L/A)6uira^(n’ Ou i^ihuirtironu juiitit, %iui,sii &6rr 

9, i&iu Wiujdais o>i0«infi Svrsjrr ..9/1 uiOttJ Lini obtPou Oa,i' 9 fjfOsujyii. 
«.9(6Uifa(Tr «> qSliu &iT«?on( 7 ui tfssVr'^ti irotor'^ih ,«his>ii 0<iirjD& 

tSfQiiB ,.%fn ‘ ijf *»» ; (.itoir 

a/bnfirjjDiih '^uipaa, ^oii 1 i^i,-Qoii 'l^thruiiiy, 
c 9 ffl>/ 6 U iJirasnrirsb uiri^ . 

^ 0 . flff. «. 0 j » , ( If ,^,f) 1 1 >),B) 111 1)1 VI r 9, %%, I li, 

Qororftvr. 1954. uitih 14. 
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social and industrial revolutions, educators concern themselves 
with the education of women : 

“ Parents ought to train the girl while young in singing and 
dancing, with Nature in the liackground. They should educate her 
in song and dance in such a manner as to recall to her mind trees, 
plants, <Teepers, mountains, the moon, sun, and other Nature’s ob¬ 
jects It was the custom in our country with the older mothers to 
(hant as lullabys. songs connected with the palmyrah palm, the 
mountain, the moon, the sky and similar objects,” 15 

Concerned as he was with educating his readers in the 
love of Nature, he takes every occasion to inculcate it 
remembering his own boyhood spent among the orchards and 
mango groves of Madras, and speaks of the positive cultiva¬ 
tion of an appreciation of natural beauties, and the physical 
experience of sun light and moon light, and baths of fresh air 
and fresh water. He recalls that the worship of the rising 
sun so long practised in India was conducive to physical 
health and the appreciation of beauty, and speaks of the 
benefits conferred by the worship of moon and trees, and the 
peace to be secured from the sea and the mountain. India’s 
Nature is wonderful and generates the spirit of freedom, 
while others bom into cold climates have recourse to artifice 
since Nature in their homelands engenders the spirit of sub¬ 
jugating others,i6 Kalyarnasundara Mudaliya:r was convin¬ 
ced that food and dre.ss should conform to the Nature of a 


15. " Quji)3(11^11 fi<D 1 ^ Quish f^sirsniDiSOso^iu 

iTili)* 4rili9. niTUM%&n ^ jbMso^. ufii. 

Qrif. Qsirij., u)&v. Qton, (tpfisSut ^aijosnaiU Qutr(t^sir j&Smai 

j;S<r«r^^ suifiuSaO Qu»»vT?inT QujD(70ir 

'pii). jbiK ^ umfpiu ^iriuuiirir uSttruuiriL^. 

if>&vui jQsviruuirL.'y, <>)ia aruiiirC.^, uiosnsuuun iL(^ np^sSui 

J^ujptnAu uir^Mi&TTU uri^u uiri^i prgoruQsu ^ 

oiiy)i*ih. l^iujo^siniuuiimjSiu iiso ssnpssir uriluf.u>irir Q^irdVtv Of/ 
(Ifstir(^. JS 1)1 «r atnp. Qsr&Oft^dr aanp, ^i^iufir stnp, dutui amp, 
amp QpptSiu ,%tiirai ampa&rra (^ffpmpsLl.^ n’Oi0^ 
QaTmg^pdo) aoh ,^yfaira sutnirp^ siriusaflafrr 

P'^oimpi^ih, arjD^ sSaiumpiLiUi, 0iru9^ O-iB^sumpufii stlIu) , 

“ ^ihiDiTi^ Qfi^iLiut, «T/pjp/u), ^ri/imih ^pinu^ utudr s(i^^i ai—dra 
fairpjp}S^mp»»Tsuir^ ” sj sir ^ **19 ^nrii Quanii wwiLrir 

tuf'u iiif)u I ilifiTi lairif fljjtnpmiu ,^anh s.aii tn p^d) Qu0<s0mir 

«iJ. s. Qii-w.nll.ir Q,i t,mir. an-pi OrmSkfr. 1955. 

u%au) 79-80. 

16. “ ^pjSujir6:Sdr '^uipmt fisopmp sr dr Q sit dr pi tiathsu^ ? 
ifsv>aiiT%fp sdpjhpira »7isiT hi'pm pi f^p^iuvs^sir J^ujpma aifrru)iird(jif? 
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country. He deprecated the use of tea, coffee, tobacco and 
meat as well the adoption of Western forms of dress and 
hair-styles, as unnatural and positively harmful to national 
health.^*^ To him education according to Nature is one in 
which a life close to Nature, an appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature, and learning from the Book of Life, as distinct 
from the world of books, are paramount. But he builds no 
fmmal psychological and pedagogic theories which may come 
under a heading like “ Naturalism,” though the place of 


Qfiuptna QpaflMfir 

jbir® ^lii ^ UT^r^ ^tuptniftitu 

uiism ^lusiir jBiril^u OiJ<r 0 flr ^arsuirs j^atps^ 
Qstrf^Q} lii/irj^ppi supptniriiuirdr ^tivirsnr tStsSof ^luptnsu Quira^ 
tti\L.p^ih, S 0 C^ 0 a 9 u uariu, ^sugptsnfir ^arupmp^ 

pribit^ih ^tsirp ^ ^ovrCIujITT 90 lit u>pp jBirili_<uir<<ir 

sup^fnituiirdr. ^surasir (^jiupmsi^M 

uirpi, 0r\upmsi3pni-(^u i9p^ir(^aStiru upjptsu^g^ih, ^mfusiwu 
up^ ^itipiu*&ni sirmru^ffiih H(^ppi tL-tomp ^m(3m (!«($ 

(■a^lfip pisu(^£p inimtir ^iSsif Si^sotpmp pAsufiiSn 

4 )0-«fi. «. 0 * » >•» . (oppp up^) IT pi ^TTiiok-i-ih. 

QTfSr9iST. 1954. uisih 96. 97. 98. 

“ iTfii^(fi^T^p^P(pu tSpuiSuih <^ujpa>m. f^uiptnsT fi/Qaifh 
JTd) .^iTTujuuQfidTpaT. ^fiiaiTjfTiuf^Sfrr »^ 0 Qir<*r« sSwsnr/r 
■43(irpar.” 

“ i3^^t69Tu> ysh (Sprsh-jSiu iji ? 9ipsir (SpTppp.pli^* MT^mrih 
sTfirai ? tSTfAisru) iDsvirp^ eSiflppt Qu^Sai'ipth p_goAih. gi(jp STsop 
o^QfQ^Tarp^ar piiimtuTlsoliu jSSsotniD (3j|B0u> frdrjp 

<^uip*t}% c 9 |«vr 2 OT »T»m'«99piu^ir0ic. «)i 5 usir 6 i.') ^d&oonuiu 

9-mr0ib j^ppM ^tupMS ..9/0r3«r«0 S-$fsr($. 

Sii i^iuoiTso s. tv£«*r dpaiMmfij^i^ifJtu Trpailuat&ir ^aijorns 
tUfiran (iftfiTflnrCJir 9( 3nr<u ^ .^susrrfft '§)iu«>i/.*‘ 

•'«S(nj 0 /r«r ^sutirrrTfiQmdrpi UTihfT^iuQfut aveir^ ^lupfnx 
r^arSktr fi^sifarih Otronri-n sirluTtfith. ^m8am/3aT 

^a/iircirti) u>TjmpsOtnt^iua}inh. .- 9 (fii>Tr j«^iuir£ui iJi^Ff^^Turp 
•rnih^T^m a_^o9 

<£l 1 ^. aS. at. iirtAQiivi^iir 9 |Wiii'^ aiTi^hani. aii/l, in pi ib. 

OrdrSkri. 1959, uiath 30-31. 


17. “ pTf^sfirifir f^uipsnatiTsppaiTjji Qurnpdrat&tr .:^iusTiii(!s 
sc-«^(fr tJ0>i_4^0i£0r. ^aiaipfiiriLi-Tir 9i»iinippTLi($u QuT^fir 
»Air3(U Q%Ttii iit pi p»Vfir. tn/r^uil^ pi-uupi ^iuptn<*»niu ttpppi 
pi-UupT(pth. Mut pi piriiifftb iD^tnrpQpTinai (Su^S^pp^pu uso 

ftlTf«SITIUS^CsiT($^. ^iuppith ^OT^l plhlDSUlFlp StiOT j§)lU«i> 

ua 0 ff)(u o.snrsif Q iriirsna miD. *ti9^id. leityib nui ey paiLtnt-i 
OatT&o'SfiuHtirpiir. ,_9itvp(ffM pu> pi priLifib pfij^si/ih STf(ifiu) 

Qlu'tpS AJ 3ft)f JK*99T Kk (Satijsui) p vf^diTaar'f} 'SpTfniuuiih 
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^p.jiS.s. QjkdijoJp, TTpt ^r«ri«i.utb. ^Tdr&n. 1954. 
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Nature as understood in Basic Education finds great favour 
with him. 

Nature and Cities 

As a believer and promoter of Ga:ndhism in politics and 
in economics, whereby the self-sufficient village would remain 
the unit of the economic life of the nation, Kalyatnasundara 
Mudaliyarr finds industrialisation and urbanisation grossly 
unnatural. The dress should be simple, and life .should be 
close to Nature in small towns and villages. Though cities 
did exist in the ancient Tamil country, they were located in 
surroundings where Nature’s beauties dominated, but the 
city of today with its great crowds, its .small houses, its 
inadequate drainage, its smells and its sounds are an actual 
living hell.” He himself because of certain occupational 
facilities was condemned to live in cities, but his heart was 
in the country, and as he describes the unnaturalness of the 
city, he is no doubt thinking of the scenes he has witnessed 
in sections of the South Indian cities to which rural popula¬ 
tions were flocking in ever increasing numbers. The 
physiognomy of the city had changed for the worse and there 
was no inspiration possible for the poet or writer in the 
modern city. 

“Whnt is il that vmi oiitain in the moftem city hut the aountl 
of machinery, the refuse drain, emergency refifulations. poverty. ele<‘ 
tioneering pro|>agnnria, pettv cnato and religioua controversies and 
such like phenomena Could these ever in-spire |)oetry ? Thi.s man 
made artifice is hell indeed " 18 

To enjoy the beauty of a city one must have recourse to 
the poetry of the ancients, and there find beauty within the 
palm-leaf manuscripts or the printed book. While describing 
the circumstances of his life in Madras and the many incon- 


18. “ tnjirifijijb jBih (iipfir3(g)r %tir iitttnhGuirso jBirQih 

iratnh sff fiiQsir istri^ "if ^b/S jn^tirsv fiSif iuS6tfhfiih 

tTfhtST '^'iifijBaTjnni ? '3 nu »i»iit a ? ataiiiih 

firiitini- t^aOL-uvu). 9li-i'^{y>inpu4th. tu^Mitinii, (Xfiiffitb 
I'i^irn fQpii, frjS fwuii’tJi it r* dljOiyih 

fi T). sB. A. x'l i 
iiitii 19-1)0, 


» t 9 >j» , TT ^ .9frTr ism-i-ih, Qffir&vT. 1954. 
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veniences which compelled him to write by night, he speaks 
of the glimpse he was privileged to have of the green tops of 
tre^ by the day and the light of the stars by night. There 
is in those pages the satisfaction that he is making the best 
of the situation which circumstances have imposed and to 
which he is fully reconciled, but there is no doubt, either, that 
he would have welcomed life in closer association with 
Nature, and a retirement with less disturbance from the 
outside world which would have afforded the leisure to be 
dedicated for writing : 

“A great l)uauty moves alxnit my room. To Uio tell, the co¬ 
conut groves and the mango tree and the muruiikai shed their green 
and the aky ita Uiie through the window. They attract lioth my 
thoughla and my eyes. Those sights bring to my heart the peace 
that i.s like woman. At night the twinkling of tlie stare brings 
relicr.”19 


The Natural and the Unnatural 

The precise and total area which Kalya:nasundara 
Mudaliya:r described as Nature in his applications of the 
term, is not easily outlined or defined. Apart from the 
religious concept of Nature whereby the physical world is 
considered to be the visible body of the Perfect Being and 
therefore arrayed in Beauty, Kalya :na.sundara Mudaliya:r 
has other concepts of Nature, philosophic, moral and 
aesthetic. 

Kalya :nasundarar’s definition of Nature is also made 
clearer and sharper by his statements as to what are un- 
nhtural and artificial, as expressed in the term “ seyarkai ”. 
To him Nature contains within itself Science and scientific 
discoveries. The law of evolution is a natural law of Nature’s 
process of self-revelation, from which emerge the knowledge 
of laws and energies as and when required by the human 
race.i^ Nature would never permit evil to conquer the 
world ; Nature could never permit the fragmentation of the 


19. /Sfifj. <ki9. £. i. iiiAir 98. 
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world by colonial powers or by narrow nationalism. Nature 
is all blessedness and the kind mother who fosters, corrects, 
forgives, and who eliminates wickedness. But why then are 
there in this world so many unnatural and artificial ways of 
life? To this query, Kalyarnasundarar would answer like 
a good Siddha:ntist that Ignorance coexists with the soul, and 
God has left it to both individual and collective human 
effort to remove Ignorance by living according to Nature, 
that is by a conscious attempt to eradicate all evils like anger 
and greed which proceed from this congenital Ignorance. 
AriyO'.mai, the Tamil word for Ignorance, denotes the exist¬ 
ence of some positive element which has to be eradicated. 
And as Ignorance is removed, and ways and means are found 
to remove it by fidelity to the right life and its practices, 
then ignorance lessens and the light of understanding becomes 
brighter and illuminates progressively larger areas of know¬ 
ledge and experience. A life according to Nature is no other 
than the conscious cultivation of goodness, kindliness, human 
brotherhood and a reverence for all life, while the unnatural 
life which is brought about by permitting the activity of 
ignorance brings about anger, discord, greed, caste and 
colonialism.'^^t 


” ijm OfiaaTjStti #j/ a,in/»» 3 iii 

*rfir*ir? airyttviih ^ Q^tvstih, % 

^^asn tuir'^soGiu iB&otniii Qjbo^U) frarjji 

61 tni tstfliufin ^ih. •u^fUAtraU ^i&&V 6 nuju Ufirgfir^ 
(5<*Ll0(jp«ir*»r S-OfSTo^ih '^arSkrTd(fi 

aajsuiiua&n 

^susn 
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Evolution is therefore the dynamic aspect of Nature. 
All life is in a process of evolution ; the change in convictions 
from day day, and the process of education itself, resulting 
in the frequent change of personality in the individual is an 
aspect of Evolution in the human form of life. 

In his definition of the unnatural Kalya :nasundarar 
includes many topical questions of universal interest. It is 
natural for the inhabitants of a well defined and traditional 
territory to be governed by themselves; foreign rule and 
colonialism are unnatural. The concept of vama is natural, 
but the concept of caste is unnatural. It is natural to be 
patriotic, to love one’s own language and one’s own nation 
but the suppression of these virtues is unnatural.'-^^ Just as 
lawyers are his p)et aversion, so is also the concept of asceti¬ 
cism which renounces the world and marriage. In several 
places he pronounces celibacy to be unnatural, and has no 
regard for the asceticism which takes itself away from the 
world and seeks refuge in the forest and mountain hideouts. 
If old classical texts be brought in support of “ unnatural 
renunciation,” his answer is that these texts are misquoted 
and misinterpreted ; all that the texts inculcate is moderation 
in pleasure, and the use of the faculties and powers according 
to right reason. He considers the demand to mortify the 
senses an absurd one, since the senses are the gates through 
which Beauty, God's Beauty, is apprehended. Woman is the 
perfection and the realisation in concrete of all the Beauty 
that Nature possesses in a limited and particularised manner 


22. “ ^ujjDu>s sduQsiuCps i3jDin3i£p<2fiir, 
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in other objects of creation and in the manifestations of the 
Fine Arts.^^ 

The life according to Nature is further enriched by 
altruistic service and by practice of the doctrine of ahimsa. 
The author is most grateful to Providence for giving him the 
opportunity for service in various spheres, political, linguistic, 
literary, religious and social, and prays for rebirth so that 
he might have again the opportunities for service to Tamil 
and to humanity. To Beythan, the German missionary who 
invited him to teach Tamil in Germany, all that he could 
reply was that he hoped he might be able to do it in his next 
birth. He longed to translate Tolstoy into Tamil. Since 
circumstances were not favourable to what would have been 
a labour of love, he hoped to engage in the task of transla¬ 
tion in his next birth, and of writing those other books for 
which he has had no time in this birth. Life, or better human 
birth is to be considered as an opportunity for service.24 

The theory of Aesthetics elaborated especially in his 
book “ Murukan or Beauty ” and summarised in most of his 
later books, may be summed up as God is Beauty and Beauty 
is God, and Nature is Beauty and Nature is God. 
Beauty which is ens appears to the senses through Nature, 
which is the source of all the Fine Arts. 

Nature and the World Community 

1 think it may be asserted with fair amount of accuracy 
that Kalya rnasundara Mudal)ya:r was able to transcend 
national linguistic frontiers in his thought because of his 
concept of Nature. From the Oneness and unity of Nature 

23. tuaruQudVfOir^ib <£lfmrQ Qutnr 

O^iuajttirdBs iiOarjotfr. ** Qutui fnrBfsr arttr ” 

utir^ muffiT frtiruira ifn T)i'0(^ir. ^lunins outrrijtnij 

fulfil-sa ^>(5 Qud^iii 

Qutmami ^nytOTUi. jSI&oiu/s»f<6 fr^Qairtbsoird) 
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he argued quite independently of Western writers, the unity 
of Mankind and the possibility of a World Community. 
Altruism, Human Brotherhood, and a One World idea, he 
says, is essentially the Tamil philosophy, but with the usual 
naivety which characterises patriotic rhetoric, he says, that 
wherever these ideas are to be had, there are to be found 
Tamil philosophy and Tamil Culture.25 As he advanced in 
years and experience, Kalya :nasundara Mudaliya:r was dis¬ 
posed more and more to think on world unity, and elaborated 
his philosophy of one mankind and the unity of all religions 
and religious beliefs. He draws his arguments from all the 
philosophies and religions found in India, and his optimism 
and humanism from the Saiva Siddha:ntha philosophy and 
from Tamil classical literature. He speaks of this new age 
which is fast approaching when a person after breakfasting 
in Madras, would return for lunch in Madras after stop¬ 
overs in London and Moscow. Human thought was now con¬ 
centrating more on the oneness of Nature than on the 
components of Nature. Earlier in his life he had stated 
that he was first and foremost a Tamil, then an Indian, then 
a Citizen of the World. 

“ But now I have begun to snv that first and foremost I am a 
Citi/en of the World, swondly an Indian, and thirdly a Tamil. I 
am now convine«l that if the world prosjiers. ’Pamd will pros[>ei, 
and Tamil Nad will prosper ” “ Mother Nature has decided that 

the World must now lie one " 26 


Nature to him was a mo.st comprehensive reality contain¬ 
ing even the problems and the solutions of the Individual 
and of Society, 
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Tamil Political Journalism— 
The pre-Ghandhian Period' 


V. SUBRAMANIAM 

I. The late beginnings. 

A significant starting point for an historian of Tamil 
political journalism is the year 1878 ; that year, when Lord 
Lytton called for opinions on his draft Vernacular Press 
Bill to restrict Indian language journals, the main dissenting 
note defending them came from a member of the Madras 
Governor’s Council ultimately when the Act was passed, 
the Madras Presidency was excluded from its operation ; 
anyway, the Tamil Journals that existed were non-political 
and their comments on the Act were complacent if not com¬ 
mendatory. All this was in startling contrast with condi¬ 
tions in Bengal where the Bengali Press and the Viceroy 
were ranged bitterly against each other and the contrast 
becomes puzzling if we remember that the first printing press 
was established and the first book in Tamil printed over a 
century earlier to the first Journal in Bengal.^ To attempt 
an explanation, one should consider in detail the actual con¬ 
ditions in Madras about that time and the history of the 
preceding decades which led to such conditions. 

The lack of interest in politics in Madras in 1878 comes 
out in bold relief through a contemporary experience ot 
Surtndranath Baneijee, and a tell-tale comment in the Mad¬ 
ias Government Administration Report of the same year. 
Bantrjee confessed in 1927 that Madras, then “ so instinct 
with the public life of India,” was in 1878 “the only place 
in all India, where he found it impossible to hold a public 
meeting upon a question of vital interest to our people and 
in regard to which there was practical unanimity all over 
India.”4 No wonder the Madras Administration Report of 
1877—78 was gently surprised (in its section on books and 
publications) to find “ an anonymous pamphlet in English 
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prof6ssing to deal with the question what is the form of 
Government that India should obtain at the hands of Eng¬ 
land ” and “ a new edition of a Telugu work on Zamindari 
administration remarkable as having emanated from one of 
the Zamindars,” when “ as a rule books and pamphlets on 
political subjects (were) rare in this part of India. There 
was no occasion for anyone to show surprise at the complete 
absence of political journals in Tamil. 

Of the fourteen contemporary Tamil journals'''* only 
two, namely Dinavarthamani and Vpttycodyone, could be 
called newspapers even by courtesy and a third, Desopakari, 
(not found in the Registrar’s list) was probably a sort of a 
newspaper.6 Two more, namely Salem Patriot and Palani 
Sthala Vinotham were country publications devoted to local 
news and the others were either Christian religious publica¬ 
tions such as Narpotham, Arunothayam, Sathia Varthamany, 
Sathia Theepam, and Amirtha Vachani, or Hindu Reli^ous 
publications such as Gnana Bhanu, Vethantha Nirruiya 
Patrika and Siddhanta Sangraham, with Janavinodini as a 
lone-non-political non-religious general magazine. The last 
mentioned, burying the news of Lytton's Vernacular Press 
Act in the last paragraph of its last page (in its March-April 
issue of 1878,) commented with aloofness ; “ Because some 

editors of Vernacular newspapers in north Hindustan have 
published articles against the British Government, bringing 
it into ridicule and contempt, and also because many papers 
(excepting ones conducted by native Maharajahs) have 
threatened to write defamatory articles on Maharajahs, the 
Government have suddenly promulgated an Act to the effect 
that unless the editors furnish security that they would not 
attack the Government, the papers will not be allowed to 
publish. The Act was passed without much prior notice 
because the Government felt that discussing the measure 
would lead to more evil. It is understood that the Act 
might be criticized and opposed in the British Parliament, 
but since we have vowed when starting our Journal not to 
writf on government^ religion or such other controversial sub¬ 
jects, we will not be exposed to any risk, whatever happens 
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to the Act,*’^ Even such a complacent o(»nment was avoided 
by Desopakari which simply gave the news about the Act, 
adding, Coverley-like ; “ There are different opinions about 
the need and usefulness of this Act.”® It is a safe guess 
that both Dina Varthamani (originally sponsored by Rev. 
Percival) and Vettycodyone, played safe in their comments 
on the Act even if they did not support it.® Is it surprising 
that Hon. Sir. W. Robinson of the Madras Governor’s Coun¬ 
cil could say of the Vernacular press he knew, that it ” was 
not as vulgar or extravagant as Mr. Eden, Lieut. Governor 
of Bengal, estimated it to be ” and that ” the hostile criti¬ 
cism of the native press rarely went beyond reasonable 
limits.”!® He could even afford to expand on the Vernacular 
press as “ a useful barometer of native feeling ” or as “ a 
good deterrant against corrupt officials ” when no strong 
feeling existed anyway and deterrant comments were rare, 
if any. It was no surprise that such advice was not taken 
seriously by the Lieut. Governor or the Viceroy who faced 
a hostile (even if justly hostile) press in Bengal, nor was it 
surprising that Madras Presidency was excluded from the 
operation of the Act the need for which did not exist therein. 

How can all this be explained ? A complete and convin¬ 
cing explanation is difficult but one can attempt an explana¬ 
tion in terms of the different political and journalistic 
histories of Madras and Bengal respectively. This compa¬ 
rative historical study falls broadly into two periods, namely 
the pre-1857 and the post-1857 years. 

A survey of the history of Journalism in north India in 
the first period shows four stages of development; Christian 
missionaries initially started Indian language journals to 
propagate their gospel-denigrating Hindu customs in this 
process; this led to the launching of Hindu reformist Jour¬ 
nals to fight Christian missionary propaganda and reform 
Hinduism from within; they were soon followed by Hindu 
orthodox Journals to fight Hindu reformist ideas; and finally 
rdigious journals slowly gave place to journals of social and 
political controversy.^! For example, the Seiampore mis- 
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sionaries (after feeling the official pulse with a Bengali 
monthly Dig Dursan) launched in 1818 the weekly Sama- 
char Durpan, which indulged in criticism of Hind^ religious 
customs. To counter this, Bowani Charan Banerjee started 
an organ of Hindu social ,alMN»<^tical reform, namely the 
weekly Sanbad Kautnudi, whira was later taken over by 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy who also started the Persian Mow- 
tul Akhar, frightening the authorities with his theological 
polemics. The next spurt of growth in the Bengal^ Press in 
1830 could be based more on a social and political impetus ; 
the Banga Dut was started by the Tagore brothers and 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy and Samachar Subha Raj**ndra was 
started by Sher Alimullah and by then there were altogether 
three dailies, one triweekly, two biweeklies, seven weeklies, 
two bimonthlies and a monthly. All this could fecsd on the 
support of a “ large class of Hindoo population of Calcutta 
who have become imbued to a certain extent with Bnglish 
tastes and notions ” and a consequent love of news, though 
** poverty and want of curiosity ** limited the circulation to 

the city. 

In Bombay again, religious controversy was the original 
impetus behind the Gujerathi and Parsee Press; Fardoonji 
Mursban established the first Gujerathi Press in 1812 to 
counter missionary propaganda; the orthodox retorted 
rather feebly to reformism ; much later, when social and 
political questions assumed importance, Mumbai Vartman 
was established as a weekly and changed over to a biweekly 
called Mumbai Harkaru Aur Vartman, followed years later 
by the two ‘ political ’ papers namely East Goftar of Dadha- 
bhoy Naoroji in 1851 and Akbar-c-Sodgar of Kavasji in 
1852. In the North-west Province, while religious contro¬ 
versy played a lesser part, the press-developed on reformist 
lines; the Syed brothers (Syed Mohammed lOian and Sir 
Syed Ahmed) founded Sayyedul Akbar in the interests of 
educational reform, and Delhi became the centre of a few 
general Urdu papers. 

In Madras however, there were only three Journals in 
Tamil before 1857. The first Tamil journal was probably 
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the Tamil Magazine published by the Religious Tract 
&ciety in 1831, which lived on for a few years after 1833. 
The next newspaper in Tamil, Rajya Vriththi Bodhini 
started m 1855 published general intelligence, chiefly trans¬ 
lated from English newspapers, and probably had a circula¬ 
tion of 100 copies. 12 The first weekly paper was Dina 
Vartfmmani, and was started in 1855 as a Journal of general 
intelligence (domestic and foreign). It was edited by the 
Rev. P. Percival and published at the Dravidian Press, and 
claimed a circulation of 1000 at 2 annas a copy. It received 
a grant from the Madras Government which was justified 
by the Director of Public Instruction from both “ an edu- 
.cational ” and “ political point of view:'^^ A little later, 
the American Mission Press started Quarterly Repository 
which was apparently distributed free of charge with a cir¬ 
culation of 800. In general, the following judgment of 

J. Natarajan on this period of Tamil Journalism is fair and 
relevant :14 

In the pre-rebellion period Tamil Journalism 
engaged neither in social nor in political controver¬ 
sies. Run exclusively by Missionaries, information 
must have been confined largely to material ap¬ 
proved by Government. Articles were extracted 
from English newspapers without repioducing any 
of their objectionable features. As already pointed 
out even the English language newspapers were 
careful in their publication of matters likely to 
offend the Government as censorship in Madras 
was more stringent than elsewhere in India in the 
early years of newspaper production. 

The fact that the Tamil journals were being run exclu¬ 
sively by missionaries was not the only nor even the main 
cause of this stagnation; indeed all the factors which quicken¬ 
ed the -development of the language press in the north were 
absent in the south. The chain reaction which Christian mis¬ 
sionaries started in .Bengal with their language journals, 
leading Hindu Reformers and orthodox Hindus to inaugu¬ 
rate their own—did not seem to work that way in Madras; 
missionary success with the lower caste Hindus went 
largely unnoticed by the community; and no corps-de-elite 
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of English-educated Tamil Mohan Roys and Tagores arose 
in this period to reform their religion or to fight the foreign 
missionaries with the language press.^5 On the political 
plane, the seat of government and the centre of political 
interest was Calcutta; it was the centre of political contro¬ 
versies such as the freedom of the press ; it was the military 
headquarters which heard the first news of battles in north 
India ; and it was the port of call for steamers with news from 
Europe. Calcutta was again the centre of publication of 
EngUsh papers from which the language papers took their 
news. Lastly, it contained that small nucleus of readers for 
the language press consisting mostly of local westernized 
gently. Madras had none of these favourable factors ; it 
was not an important seat of Government; there was little 
local politics to discuss, for the unsuccessful resistance to 
British rule in the earlier years came from a heroic, reviva¬ 
list, chieftain class of Polygars, with no substantial middle 
class to buttress it; news from England,reached late; there 
were not many Englishmen and no vigorous press; there 
were few westernized Indians to want to start a newspaper 
in an Indian language and sustain it; and because of its 
isolation from the centre of news and political controversy, 
there developed little taste for news which had anyway no 
immediate local relevance. In view of all this it occasions 
little surprise that in the Tamilnad of 1857 the first Tamil 
news-weekly was edited by an English Christian Missionary' 
and government servant who received a government grant, 
—when Dootiben, Sultan-ul-Akbar and Samachar Soodha- 
bhurshan in north India were prosecuted for anti-Govern- 
meiital writing and the Bombay Samachar, the Jam-e- 
Jamshed and the Rast Goftar were defending Indian 
character. 

Conditions in the post-1857 period up to 1878 were 
even more responsible for the difference between Madras and 
Bengal. The rebellion of 1857 was followed by a reign of 
terror unleashed by the vengeful army of the East India 
Company, vivid pictures of which have been provided by 
various English writers and Indian nationalism of the bomb 
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and revolver type, of angry editorials, of Kali worship and 
secret societies, took its origin in the stresses and strains of 
that unhappy period. Perceptive writers of this period saw 
that English cruelty after 1857 in turn led to murders of 
British officials, and violent outbursts in the Indian langu¬ 
age press. For example, Garrat, in his book Indian Com¬ 
mentary quoting from W. H. Russel, G. 0. Trevelyan and 
Edwardes, shows how the orgy of massacre and oppression 
in the post-1857 years changed the loyal attitude of many 
Indians, how in the years that followed, Englishmen went 
on the assumption that one English life was worth many 
Indian lives, and how retaliation came from the Indian side 
in the shape of murders of Englishmen and in the defence of 
such acts by the Indian language press of Bengal. Garrat 
quotes Theodore Morrison who said “ It is an ugly fact which 
it is no use to disguise that the murder of natives by English¬ 
men is no infrequent occurrence. In one issue of the Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika of this month three contemporary cases are 
dealt with in none of which the prisoners paid the full pen¬ 
alty for murder.” He also quotes J. M. Mitra who said in 
his Anglo-Indian Studies : “ The unrest then sprang some 

decades ago from the personal ill-treatment of the natives 
by Englishmen who ought to have been deported from the 
country. This was utilized, probably magnified, by the 
Vernacular Press and from such beginnings, imrest has de¬ 
veloped into seditious bomb-throwing and violence.” Typi¬ 
cal of this period was this comment of Amirt-Bazaar Patrika 
in 1875 on the murder of Colonel Phayre in Baroda : “ To 
emasculate a nation that the Government might rule with¬ 
out trouble; surely to poison an obscure Colonel is by far 
a lighter crime.” It was easy indeed for Sir Campbell in 
early 1876 to prepare a large dossier of such inflammatory 
writing to buttress the arguments of Lord Lytton and Ashley 
Eden for the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. But the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857 did not affect Madras, and there was no after- 
math of bitterness, no politics based on bitterness nor a press 
to give vent to it. Nor was there much keenness to get 
news of what was happening in other parts of India and the 
fairly well-established English press in Madras was compa- 
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ratively less provocative towards either the Government or 
Indians than its counterparts in Bengal and Bombay. 

The foregoing historical explanation is probably not 
complete but aU such factors as the comparatively easier 
conquest of the Madras Presidency by the East India 
Company, the peaceful rule following the earlier anarchy, 
the isolation of Madras from the cross-currents of political, 
social and religious controversy in Bengal and Bombay and 
the non-participation of Madras in the 1857 rebellion and 
its bitter aftermath add up to explain a non-political atmos¬ 
phere and a poorly developed press in Madras in 1878. It 
is interesting to note that a senior Tamil journalist writing 
in 1904, tried to account historically for the condition of 
the Tamil press in 1878 in much the same terms 

Even long after public conferences and news- 
pap>ers were common in other parts of India to 
explain to people the good as well as mistaken acts 
of the British Government, right till 1880, there 
were no public conferences nor newspapers in the 
Madras Presidency. There were many reasons 
for this. The first was that the Madrasis did not 
have as much schooling in public life as other 
parts of India to take an interest in public affairs. 
Another was that Madrasis did not yet fully 
realize that the Britishers were ruling India not 
for the sole benefit of the native, but for their own 
good and profit. A third was probably the fear, 
selfishness, and indolence, natural to the South. 
Fifty or sixty years ago. South Indians were 
interested only in building temples, awanging festi¬ 
vals, feeding Brahmins, and in religious contro¬ 
versy. In addition they firmly believed that 
Almighty had sent his angles in the shape of the 
British, in his infinite mercy, to save the great 
religions and customs of the Hindus who were 
crushed under Juggernaut of Muslim ^ Rule and 
that only under the British, would their customs 
and religion, grow and flourish as a child would on 
mother’s milk; and as the suffering patient 
believes the red chalk given by the medicineman 
to be gold ash or the white poison to be sugar 
candy and feels glad; so also they pointed to the 
railways and post-offices the British Government 
had establish^ with pride as proof of the govern- 
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ment s good intentions and rewards for their faith. 
Our forbears then, had neither the brains nor the 
bol^^ to ask questions about themselves 

and their rulers, their rights, the rights of the 
Irtish to rule India and how they got it and why 
they Mme here at all. Along with the fear ins¬ 
pired by the weapons and guns of the British army 
came tms faith in their goodness. Hence Mad- 
raas began to believe firmly that whatever the 

their good. Government 

and Gods law were equated and to criticize the 
Government was considered as great a crime as to 
stray from God's law. But apart from this com¬ 
monalty immersed in this convenient ignorance of 
ix>litics, there were a few, educated in the Wes¬ 
tern tradition, who had their own doubts about 
the government's deeds. But only strong public 
opinion can move a government and then as now, 
the opinions and criticisms of individuals were 

fruitle^.... At this time Lord Lytton who was 
the Viceroy went his own way without caring for 
public opinion. When there was famine in two 
provinces of India he celebrated the Delhi Durbar. 
When the people had scarcely recovered from the 
effects of the famine, he imposed moi-e taxes on 
them. He gagged the Vernacular Press and forbade 
by law the carrying of arms by Indians. \\niile 
the people were groaning under all this, there was 
no representative conference or newspaper (in 

Madras) to ventilate their grievances. While 
the people of Bombay and Bengal, at least shout¬ 
ed aloud their grievances through conferences and 
papers, the Madrasis were unable even to cry out 
their woes. To be brief, there was no formulated 
public opinion. 'This was the state of affairs in 
Madras when in 1878, G. Subramanya Iyer step¬ 
ped out of his teaching profession into the wider 
sphere of public life. 


This explanation, florid, verbose, hyperbolic and based 
on faulty popular history and on exaggerated self-pity for 
the supposed native characteristics of the Madrasis, never¬ 
theless draws attention to the important fact that in Mad¬ 
ras, British rule was welcomed with relief after the anarchy 

of the 18th century and the blessings of peace did not 

0 

conduce to critical political thought or vocal language 
press. 
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II.—^The Gradual Growth. 

From 1882 to 1916 the Tamil political prese developed 
slowly but steadily; the oldest Tamil newspaper Swadesamit- 
ran pioneered in 1882, by G. Subramania Iyer had grown up 
under his control into early manhood by 1915 when he 
sold it to A. Rangaswamy Iyengar; some lesser political 
and social journals began to make their appearance in the 
later part of this period; and the Madras Administration 
reports changed their tone from contempt in 1878 to compla¬ 
cency in the first decade of this century to concern near the 
end of this period. The growth was slow and steady like 
the very character of the chief and pioneering editor who 
spanned the period. 

The period falls naturally into three sub-divisions; the 
first seventeen years from 1882 to 1899 were the slow bur¬ 
geoning years when Swadesamitran changed from a weekly 
to a bi-weekly to a tri-weekly on to a daily in 1899 ; the 
next nine years to 1908 saw its secure establishment among 
the Tamil reading public as the Tamil daily and an increas¬ 
ing pace of political consciousness; and in the next eight 
years (to 1916) it grew in .stature and circulation channel¬ 
ling political consciousness into more constitutional agitation. 

r 

To understand this period, we need to understand what 
exactly its key figure G. Subramania Iyer attempted to do 
and the following passage shows what little hesitation or 
subtlety he had in his passionate desire for “ public educa¬ 
tion ” through his Hindu and Swadesamitran.^'^ 

“ In this country the functions and responsi¬ 
bilities of the Press are not the same that are asso¬ 
ciated with it in the Western Countries and this 
difference is accentuated under the peculiar condi¬ 
tions in our country and at the present day and 
more especially in the period which covers the 
origin and growth of ‘ The Hindu.^ 

The Indian Press is not representative of 
mature public opinion. To represent mature pub¬ 
lic opinion is only a suboridinate function of it 
because public opinion has no constitutional or 
regular channel of making itself felt in the Coun- 
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cils of the Empire. Its more serious and more im~ 
portant function is to form public opinion, to 
educate public opinion and to direct to along chan¬ 
nels of public utility and public improvement and 
this peculiarity of tne task of the Indian Press was 
most particularly felt at the time when The 
Hindu was start^.^ It was the duty of The Hindu 
to create public o'pinion to reflect and then receive 
support from it, which it was instrumental in 
forming.” 

Both Swadesamitran and The Hindu were bom out of 
this passionate desire kindled originally by Lord Ripon^s 
scheme of local self-government; and during his lecture tours 
of Tamilnad following its inauguration—he realized the imme¬ 
diate need for a permanent newspaper (in Tamil and English) 
to supplement political education through the platform. 

But this education was based on two basic assumptions 
and conducted within certain limits. The first assumption 
was that fundamentally British Government was good and 
that there was no possible alternative to it for years to come. 
The second was that it was one’s duty, particularly that of 
an editor, to biing to light any shortcomings or derelictions 
of duty on the part of officials and grievanc€js of Indian sub¬ 
jects. Both assumptions find frequent expression in his 
speeches and writings. In the first Congress session of 1886 
he thus introduced the first resolution “By a merciful 
dispensation of Providence, India, which was for centuries 
the victim of external aggression and plunder, of internal 
civil wars and general confusion, has been brought under 
the dominion of the great British power.” While this atti¬ 
tude of passionate loyalty changed slowly, Iyer saw no alter¬ 
native to British rule and he conducted all his campaigns for 
the betterment of the people on that basis. In a leading 
article entitled—Why this distmst of Indians ? ” he sets 
out with engaging frankness, his two assumptions that 
British rule was basically benign but they had to fight with 
the Government for their rights and for redress of their 
grievances. In another leading article (of 3rd July 1901,) 
he refutes imputations of disloyalty, and claims that griev¬ 
ance-airing was a service to the Ck>vemment and the people. 
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Such assumptions were of course part of the stock-in- 
trade of contemporary Congress stalwarts all over India, but 
in Tamilnad, they had a wider and more undisputed cur¬ 
rency through Iyer’s editorial dominance right down 1915 
—^without any serious challenge from more revolutionary 
rivals.!® Such criticism of the administration coupled with 
professed loyalty to the regime made easy too the survival 
of the newspaper as an educative instrument, an objective 
enunciated by Sisir Kumar and applauded by Tilak but 
more effectively carried out by Iyer .20 The slow transition 
from loyalty to complacency, concern, and Gandhian non- 
co-operation in Tamilnad without the interludes of political 
revivalism, terrorism and frustration, was as much a product 
of Mitran’s policy of political education as that policy it¬ 
self was a product of contemporary Congress liberalism and 
Tamil love of gradualism. We shall now examine in more 
detail the political education of Tamilnad and the working 
out of these assumptions by Swadesamitran, the part played 
by the few other Journals and the net effect on the public 
and the government. 

A—from 1882 to 1889. 

Two years after G. Subramania Iyer and T. M. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar founded The Hindu, in 1880, they went on 
to start Swadesamitran as a Tamil weekly. Both were 
managed together till 1899, when G. Subramania Iyer took 
over the Swadesamitran separately under his ownership and 
control. During these seventeen years Swadesamitran 
changed from a weekly, to a bi-weekly then to a tri-weekly. 
G. Subramania Iyer seems to have left the day-to-day run¬ 
ning in the hands of a veteran Tamil Journalist C. V. Swami- 
nathier—under his own general direction. 

We shall first analyse both the presentation and quality 
of news and the content and argument of the leading arti¬ 
cles (of a random sample of the issues) 21 and then draw 
conclusions about the political education attempted by 
Swadesamitran. The total space of the paper, was four 
pages of tabloid size (17” x 11^”) with 4 columns per 
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page till 1892, when the format changed to 3 columns per 
page in 1894 with eight pages, and in 1899 before it became 
a daily it changed over to full demy size (21” x 14^6” per 
page) with 6 columns per page and an average of 6 pages 
per issue. Only a part of this increased ^ace was devoted 
to news and leading articles while the rest was taken up by 
advertisements. 

The relative space devoted to advertisements during 
this period averages 50% ; it was nearer 25% up to 1887 ; 
from then up to 1898 it was nearer 50%, while in 1899, it 
was nearer 75%. It is however, difficult to draw definite 
conclusions from these figures; for one thing, the advertise¬ 
ment rates were ridiculously low. (They were Rs. 30 per 
column for a whole month after 1900 and probably less in 
the earlier period we deal with). Even with the extremely 
low production costs of those days, it is difficult to see how 
the advertisement revenues could have covered a substan¬ 
tial part of the costs. All that we can infer is that the edi¬ 
tor did not disdain advertisements and probably entertained 
as much of them as he could gather—to get as much adver¬ 
tisement revenue—^as he could. He probably considered it 
not only as a legitimate source of earning but also as part of 
trade news—and a service to his readers; and it also redu¬ 
ced reliance on subsidies from parties, institutions or private 
persons.22 

Of the rest of the space given to news, letters and 
leading articles, nearly half was occupied by the last and a 
significant part by the second. Foreign news got very little 
space mainly because there was no agency through which it 
was available cheaply and also because there was not much 
interest in it. All of the foreign news and most of the all- 
India news was simply “ lifted ” from the morning’s English 

paper .23 

1 

Lack of foreign news, could have been a blessing in dis¬ 
guise if local news and Indian news could have been ferreted 
out. Swadesamitran was from its start noted for its good 
coverage of local Tamilnad news through its voluntary and 
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part-time corr^pondents who supplied news of their area to 
oblige the editor and to get a place in the sun for their little 
town. The editor too encouraged readers in every issue to write 
to the editor about their local news and local grievances and 
warned them simultaneously about the need 'for truth and 
accuracy. Local news was gathered too from local weekly 
news sheets from small towns.24 But all told, by modem 
standards the coverage was not outstanding partly because 
of the inexperience of a pioneering venture in spotting news 
and building up reader interest. No use was made of the 
modem aids to make news interesting such as pictures, or 
head lines—even head lines in a single column. The news 
was presented under a heading of slightly thicker type, and 
was not broken up by subheads nor highlighted with boxes 
and cross-head lines. AU this was not probably missed in 
those days when in many villages the paper was read aloud 
by the village Kamam, headman or an elder to a large audi¬ 
ence of listeners. 

But wide use was made of the institution of letters to 
the editor. Some of them deal with local events of import¬ 
ance and were printed often directly as news. There were 
others which dealt with local grieveuices, police outrages and 
official misdeeds—letters which the editor welcomed and 

N 

encouraged. The third variety of letters consist of long dis¬ 
cussions on general subjects, of which there were only too 
many. Letters on women’s education, Hindu religious re¬ 
form and inter-marriage among Brahmins—dealing with no 
specific instances but long-winded and homiletic appeared 
all too often. 

The leading article dominated the editorial space as it 
then did in the English press too. During this period, Subra- 
mania Iyer was busy with his work on ‘ The Hindu ’ as well, 
but q)ervised the general editorial policy of Mitran suggest¬ 
ing or approving most of the leading articles. Out of the 
random sample of more than forty leading articles and notes 
about twenty-eight deal with matters relating to the Madras 
Presidency and barely eight with either e.g., all India politics 
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or foreign news.26 if tRe editor was modest enough u/ 
express his considered views mostly on subjects he could 
know intimately of, he was also courageous enough to deal 
with local politics and grievances—stirring up vested interests 
against him—^instead of taking refuge in subjects of inter¬ 
national interest. These leading articles also illustrate the 
assumptions and the methods of the political education he 
set out to impart. Many of these dealt with cases of offi¬ 
cial misbehaviour and the grievances of ryots. The first 
editorial of the 9th of June 1890, is a typical example. 
Starting with a general attack on increasing police atroci¬ 
ties—and attributing them to low-paid ignorant subordinates 
and racially arrbgant superiors, it goes on to dilate on 
the most recent instance in Punjab where an official order 
to make note of the suspects in a case, was carried out with 
such deliberate brutality that many respectable gentlemen 
and even ladies were publicly interrogated. It is noted that 
The Tribune's strong leading article led to an enquiry by 
Mr. Lyall who ultimately congratulated the paper on its 
bold exposure. Iyer stresses the obvious inference, namely, 
the efficacy of press exposure in a leading article of May 
20th, 1892, captioned “ Writing to the Press never goes in 
vain.” He deals at length with the four dry districts in 
North Madras which were reported as not famine-struck 
by the Governor of Madras and how the truth came out by 
press exposure and Lord Wenlock was hauled over the coals 
by Parliament. Reference is also made to another instance 
of the Tashildar of Tiruvellore taluk collecting kist in spite 
of near famine conditions and how Swadesamitran's expo¬ 
sure led to an enquiry by the Collector who supported the 
Tashildar. In a succee^ng editorial note, he refers to the 
secrecy of the enquiry and gross neglect of the ryots, admo¬ 
nishes the people who did not participate in the enquiry or 
write to the press. An earlier • editorial note on Jama- 
bandhis^^ in the issue of 11th July, 1890—^refers to the 
tirade carried against official Jamabandhis by Swadesa- 
mitran and the virtual acceptance of the argument by Ragu- 
natha Rao, the Revenue Board Member. In many other 
leading articles and notes Swadesamitran argued that 
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‘ Jamabandhi ’ itself was unnecessary if there was normal 
and efficient revenue administration. 

Police misbehaviour always brought forth some very 
fierce criticism from the editor of -Mitran. The second lead¬ 
ing article (df March 24th of 1896)—deals with the inade¬ 
quacy of ode-man enquiries into Police misbehaviour—^in 
connection with a riot of Moplahs in Malabar which was 
put down with much cruelty and enquired into by the local 
Collector Winterbotham. The Editor returns to the sub¬ 
ject in the leading article (of July 14th, 1899) under the 
caption “ Praising the Police,” and joins issue with Winter¬ 
botham who refuted Raghunatha Rao’s complaints against 
the Police, and went out of his way to praise the Police. 
The article cites many decisions of Judge Davis in Tanjore, 
dismissing most cases of murder as police concoctions and 
also Winterbotham's own earlier dismissals of many Police 
cases. It goes on to say that police excesses would increase 
if magistrates praise them and that many stationary Magis¬ 
trates promoted through passing departmental examinations 
could easily succumb to police blandishments. 

Other local issues which figure much in Swadesamitran 
are. the affairs of the Madras Corporation, and other munici¬ 
palities, local industries, the Madras University and appoint¬ 
ments to the Provincial Seivices. Many leading articles 
deal in detail with the expenditure of the Madras Coipora- 
tion, point out possible savings and suggest new measures. 
The development of local industries on a Co-operative or a 
Limited Company basis is another recurrent theme. The 
promotion of obedient subordinates to responsible posts was 
also strongly opposed in other articles and competitive selec¬ 
tion is advocated in the appointment of Deputy Collectors. 

Comment on foreign Affairs was generally related to 
India. Discussion of Indian affairs in Britain and propa¬ 
ganda for the Indian cause were among those subjects. The 
leading article of September 26th, 1893 discusses the debate 
in Parliament on the Indian Budget, and the demand for a 
Royal Commission by Bailey and concludes on a note of 
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subdued optimism about the growing pro-Indian feeling in 
Britain. Another leading article (in the September 15th issue 
of 1888) deals with the Indian Agency in London and prais¬ 
es the work done by the Editor of the Madras TimeSf Sir 
William Digby. The advocacy of the Indian cause by Wil¬ 
liam Bradlaugh and Hume is gratefully referred to. In 
other articles, the wasteful ” border wars indulged in by 
the Government of India are the subject of strong criticism. 
The leading article of September 13th of 1895, deals with 
the publication of ‘ Chitral Papers * and the disclosure' of 
large waste of money on boiler wars. The leading articles 
of Jan. 10th, 1896 comes back to the subject with a sly 
note on the debacle of English Arms in Armenia against 
Turkey, and a pointed question about Russian designs on 
India. 

Social reform was discussed often in general terms as 
well as in regard to particular instances. The caustic lead¬ 
ing article in the February 8th of 1899, deals with the 
Mahant of Thirupati under the caption “ The rascality of 
the Thirupati Mahant.” The Mahant, reported to have 
seduced the wife of Sreenivasulu Naidu, was the respondent 
in a case which was compounded later and, the leading arti¬ 
cle demands his replacement; another leading article pours 
ridicule on Sub-Judge Ramaswamy Iyengar, 60 years old, 
manying a 13 year old girl. Iyer was certainly not afraid 
of libel actions! 

To complete the picture of Tamil political journalism 
a few words have to be said about some other journals with 
some interest in politics. The two older weekly news sheets 
Dina Varthamani and Vetty Codyone seemed to have slowly 
lost circulation27—though it is likely that they exercised 
some influence among Tamil Christian readers directly and 
even more indirectly through reprinted extracts in Christian 
religious periodicals such as Sathya Thuthan (Monthly, 
circulation 5500) and Porsattam (fortnightly, circulation 
2750) with large circulations and many others with smaller 
circulations.28 Such influence (pro-British) on the Chris- 
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tian community with the educational and social awareness 
of a young small cohesive minority—^might have been an 
important factor under more democratic conditions but it 
is rather doubtful if the ruling bureaucracy was more than 
mildly thankful for it. 

A large number of general periodicals are listed by the 
Registrar but few of them can be called even mildly inter¬ 
ested in politics and many of them probably made 
irregular appearances.29 A journal (referred to mistakenly, 
I believe, as a daily) called Pandyanesan of Madura was 
even attributed a circulation of 5000 in 1890—though it pro¬ 
bably made a lightning appearance to die an early death. 
Other general periodicals such as Hindu Desabhimani, Kala- 
ganitfian, Dinodaya Vartamani, Dravida Vartamani, Maha 
Vigada Thuthan, Lokopakari, Lokabandu and Janopakari, 
published political articles from time to time. 

There seem to have been a number of local news-sheets 
too (as listed in the Administration Reports). They had a 
potential advantage in thdr relative freedom from the compe¬ 
tition of metropolitan dailies, and an interesting task in 
covering local news and cleansing local Augean stables. In 
fact, however, they appeared irregularly and led a precarious 
life without much local readership to sustain. Extracts 
from some of these appearing in Swadesamitran suggest that 
Uieir local rep)orting was competent. At least in one ins¬ 
tance a local editor, who disagreed with the views of Uie 
proprietor, successfully started his own journal and earned 
editorial approval from Swadesamitran.^ 

What sort of overall political education did the Tamil 
public receive from Swadesamitran and such other journals 
as were interested in politics ? What effect did they have 
on their readers, and on the ruling bureaucracy during this 
period ? The answer must take into account their circula¬ 
tions, the news and leading articles, the general political 
attitude of editors, the attitude of the ruling bureaucracy 
through its actions and reports and any felt response from 
the reading public. It can only be an inaccurate answer, since 
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the public and official mind were exposed to a multitude of 
other forces too, such as the local platform and the English 
press; moreover, official thoughts not leading to overt action 
are larely recorded. 

In regard to circulation the journalistic ai'ena of Tamil- 
dominated by the Christian religious periodicals 
and a few non-political general periodicals. They usually 
included one or two last pages on current news—usually 
with no comment or an expression of loyalty to the British 
Raj.3i Their total effect was to keep large sections of the 
reading public safe from the Raj. Thus, ‘political education* 
was attempted directly only by Swadesamitran through 
presenting the available foreign and local news without any 
modern eye-catching aids and through the direct detailed 
discussion of the leading article. Subtlety as well as show¬ 
manship were , both shunned in preference to sincere argu¬ 
ment and exhortation. The question is thus reduced to 
what effect Swadcsamitrcin^s education had on readers, events 
and the ruling bureaucracy, against a backdrop of general 
indifference by the rest of the press. 

If circulation were to be the yardstick, the showing is 
rather poor, for it never exceeded a thousand till 1900 
(according to the Government Administration Reports). 
But each copy was read at least by ten persons or probably 
more, when it was read aloud in the village chavadi to a 
group of listeners, and an effective circulation of 20,000 
might be claimed. The readers (and listeners) were mostly 
composed of the village mirdsdars middle class school 
teachers and small merchants, and less than ten per cent of 
the total circulation was in the city of Madras itself (which 
is the pattern even to-day). The readership thus made up 
of the conservative lower middle class outside the capital, 
rarely expressed itself politically. There was no perceptible 
effect on them but the slow cumulative effect on a class un¬ 
touched by the English press was probably quite deep-even 
if it could not be measured in terms of its concrete political 
activity. 
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The Mardas Government Administration Reports show 
no signs of the bureaucrats getting worried about these early 
attempts at political joumalism.32 They were aware'of it 
through their press ^tracts and thankful too as a non-res- 
ponsible but reqwnsive buieauracy for these insights into 
pubhc opinion and editorial policy .33 There were instances 
(according to the internal evidence in Swadesamitran*8 
leading articles) when, (criticism of official deeds led to some 
remedial action; probably there were other instances in 
whidi the possibility of criticism forestalled misbehaviour. 
The relief was often dramatic when the criticism was direc¬ 
ted against a patriotic local notable like the Sethupathi.^ 
AH in all Swadesamitran and Tamilnad had to wait for 
several years before press publicity and criticism were 
matched by measurable popular and official reaction. 

R—1899 to 1908. 

The year 1908, forms a clear watershed in the long 
period from 1899 to 1916. The first half from 1899 to 1908 
witnessed a sudden increase in the tempo and texture of 
political activity—^witii the rise of Swadeshism, boycott and 
terrorism in Bengal, revolutionarism in Punjab and Tilakian 
mass politics in Bombay—^followed by government repres¬ 
sion and consequent frustration. The second half started 
with the Government’s stringent measures but ended with 
the emergency of constitutional radicalism led by Messrs. 
Besant and Tilak. 

Journalistically the most important event of the 1899— 
1903 period was the conversion of Swadesamitran from a 
tri-weekly into a daily by the middle of 1899. The change 
was carefully prepared for; announcements were made in 
the early months of the year to the effect that the daily 
would contain news from all sources, from Reuters and 
English pap^ and about all the events in Tamilnad all for 
an annual subscription of Rs. 18 i.e., more cheaply than the 
English dailies such as Madras Times, The Hindu or the 
Madras Mail; and the name of the editor was prominently 
mentioned partly to indicate his assumption of de facto 
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editorship and partly to attract circulation thereby. The 
first Tamil daily had to face all the difficulties of a pioneer¬ 
ing venture and friends pointed out that it was not an eco¬ 
nomically sound proposition, as the number of politically 
conscious people was small and those who would buy a 
Tamil daily instead of an English one was even smaller. 
Iyer was probably quite aware of S. N. Banerjee’s qualms 
about converting his weekly Bengalee into a daily in 18793^ 
and of the peculiar difficulties of an Indian language daily 
reaching its slow-moving country clientele through slow 
trains letting “ hot news ” get cold, though fortunately, 
there was no. faster news-dispersing agency like the wireless 
to compete with. Iyer did not probably indulge in all this 
nice balancing of pros and cons; for him the compelling 
reasons was his personal zeal to play a leading part in public 
affairs, and he hoped to regain his opportunity to do so 
after leaving The Hindu, through his new Tamil daily.3« 
He never seriously regretted the financial embarrassments 
that harassed him for years thereafter but revelled in open¬ 
ing for himself new horizons—that proved broader than he 
hoped for. 

The size of the paper was increased in 1899, even as a tri¬ 
weekly to the modem demy page size (with 6 columns). The 
number of pages, varied from four to six; when there were 
four pages, the first and the iast contained advertisements, 
and when there were six pages—the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth pages contained advertisements; and thus the addi¬ 
tional pages were evidently used to accommodate advertise¬ 
ments. But there is little reason to assume that this 
indicated overwhelming prosperity, for the rates during the 
period were ridiculously low (an average Rs. 301- per column 
for a whole month) even for the then standard of wages, 
costs and prices. Iyer probably considered them no more 
than as a legitimate source of revenue, (however small) and 
a service to his country readers. 

The total editorial space was on an average 11 columns 
per day rarely going up to 16. The increase in news-space 
was small because the paper could not afford expensive news 
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services; news of the country area—came from original 
correspondents; most of the All-India news and foreign 
news was taken from the English morning papers; and 11 
columns were as much as any editorial staff could fill up in 
those days. Foreign news still continued to be sparse and 
rarely exceeded two columns even during the ten days of the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1904. There was. a lack of not only 
news-services but also the serving up of news with proper 
additions and explanations. The main bulk of editorial 
space was occupied by Indian news—both of Tamilnad and 
the rest of India. This was an important change—compar¬ 
ed to the earlier period—when the leaders and news columns 
were often equal in length .Swadesamitran was becoming 
a ‘ newspaper ’ partly due to the deliberate policy pursued 
by the editor to print more news and partly due to the 
changing times with stirring events happening in partitioned 
Bengal, Tilak’s Boml)ay and in the southern end of Tamil¬ 
nad in Tuticorin and, though the news was printed as of old 
without any display, headlines and boxes, its intrinsic 
interest was obvious. On the other hand there was consi- 
derabU' decrease in the space devoted to ‘ letters to the 
editor ’; the common letters on general subjects were pro¬ 
bably ‘ .spiked ’ to provide more space for news; the letters 
probably got shorter and more to the point ; and letters on 
official misdeeds ol the older days probably came to be less 
common. 

The straight-Irom-the-shoulder leading article was as 
usual, the chief medium through which the editor of Siva- 
desamitran conducted ‘ political education.’ The number 
of leading articles dealing with purely local events decreased 
mainly because of the-^owing interest in All-India politics 
but they performed the function of exposing official mis¬ 
deeds. A fighting editorial (5th September, 1907) entitled 
“ Will a lesson be taught to Dr. Kemp ” inveigles against 
the habit of Englishmen trying to hide each other’s faults, 
and the damage done to faith in British justice. The lead¬ 
ing article deplores the consequent rioLs and the deployment 
oi punitive police in Coconada. The next leading article of 
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the same day criticises the judgment of Mr. Clark on school¬ 
boys involved in riots in an exhibition. The leading article 
castigates him for brazenly relying on the evidence of a 
single Christian again.st all the teachers and for the severe 
punishment of the boys. A leading article on the affairs of 
the Madras Corporation (July 5th, 1902) deplores the re- 
appointment as president for another year of Sir George 
Mooie as an unwise choice of an old and ob.stinate man at 
Rs. 2000 instead of a new man at a mere Rs, 800. Another 
short editorial note (of 10th August, 1904) inveigles against 
the Corporation Members who elected Desikachari a retired 
government servant to the Legislative Council to swell the 
ranks of government supporters, instead of Theagaroya 
Chettiar. The leading article of 16th March, 1905, deplores 
the centralization of Lord Curzon, and approves of Mr. Sly’s 
advice to Tanjore ryots to avoid litigation and attend to 
their fields. The second leading article of June 28th, 1907, 
criticizes the Jamabhandi Report for saying that there was 
enough rain in all districts except Tirunelveli and condemns 
the subordinate revenue officers who collected kist from 
ryots under conditions of .scarcity. Another leading article 
of 13th August 1906 criticizes the appointment of the 
Advocate-General Wallis as High Court Judge over the head 
of Sankaran Nair who had twice acted on the Bench and 
calls for agitation by the Mahajan Sabha and the Lawyer’s 
Associations. Among other editorials of local interest is one 
on Ciirzon’s Education Committee’s Report on making 
study of Sanskrit compulsory. A critical leading article (of 
September 16th, 1902) points out that even Brahmin boys 
found Sanksrit difficult and such knowledge cannot be im¬ 
proved later nor would it be of much use, with journals 
being conducted in Tamil and other languages. 

On an All-India level, the theme of most editorials was 
the ruin of India’s handicrafts, the grinding poverty of the 
villages, the deadly economic stagnation and the need for 
industrial regeneration.^^ The leading article of May 2nd 
1902 on the Delhi Durbar Exhibition draws attention to 
the decline of Indian industries under British rule through 
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competition from manufactured articles and hopes that the 
exhibition would give a fillip to our handicrafts. The leader 
of June 23rd 1902 captioned “ Wake up-your wealth is 
being drained ’’—deals with the large scale exports of raw 
materials from India at low prices and a note of 20th June 
the same year calls for more investment from Englishmen. 
The leader of 10th August, of the same year under the cap¬ 
tion “ Why there is no industrial development in India,” 
attributed it to the hoarding habit and investment in land 
and jewels and the fear resulting from the failure of a few 
companies. The main leading article of 22nd September, 

1905 on the newly started Indian Co-operative Industries 
Ltd., — calls on people of Madras to give the lie to the 
imputation that they are just men of words and asks them 
to buy up the shares quickly. Another note of 22nd May 

1906 calls attention to the fact that the British-sponsored 
Deshi Cloth Mills has collected all its share capital and 
begun work for the last three months. The leading article 
of 14th February, 1906, on Trade Associations urges on our 
merchants and manufacturers the need of unity to make 
any substantial progress. The article of 8th September of 
the same year rails against the craze for low-paid Govern¬ 
ment jobs of our graduates and the arrogance of depart¬ 
mental heads who want Matriculates even for MochVs jobs, 
and asks parents to educate their children for trade and 
commerce. In another leading article on Gaikwar Maha¬ 
rajah’s speech on our industries (in the issue of January 
12th 1907)—the export of raw materials is condemned and 
new manufactures possible in our country are detailed. 

The grinding poverty of the Indian villages is a recur¬ 
rent theme in several leading articles. The leader of 2nd 
May of 1900 refutes the government propaganda that the 
Indian peasant is prosperous by referring to his indebted¬ 
ness and the fifteen famines from 1878 onwards. The lead¬ 
ing article of July 15th returns to the same subject referring 
to government’s tall talk about good agricultural prices and 
possible profits and explains how the prices could not benefit 
the Indian peasant without a surplus—actually selling his 
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yield at low prices immediately after the harvest for kfet 
and loans. In a leading article in the issue of June 23rd» it 
is pointed out how the apparent prosperity of the towns is 
misleading as tiie peasants in the villages are still poor and 
indebted. Again, writing on famine relief (in the issue of 
July 3rd)—Curzon’s allegation about India’s lack of cha¬ 
rity is refuted by pointing out how only a fraction of the 
famine-sufferers get Government relief. In a succeeding note 
a Grains Bank is advocated in Bengal for famine days. The 
leaders of 22nd July 1904 discuss how the land tax is as¬ 
sessed without due allowance for the ryot’s expenses and 
how compulsory payment of taxes during bad harvests get 
him deep into debt. 

Iyer’s criticisms of indentured emigration also attribu¬ 
ted the evil to the harassing poverty in the villages and a 
neglect of India’s resources. The leading article (of 5th 
February 1907) points out how South Africa’s treatment 
of Indians and its toleration by the Government of India— 
is undermining Indian loyalty while another leading article 
(of 30th July 1902) under the caption “Why should 
Indians go to foreign lands for a livelihood ? ” , describes the 
sufferings of ten lakhs of Indians over.seas and suggests the 
development of our vast acres of fallow land and unexploited 
mineral resources. 

lyei charged British rule with India’s economic stagna¬ 
tion, partly because he was closely interested in the subject 
throughout his public career and partly because such criti¬ 
cism, like criticism of bureaucratic mistakes, was easier to 
make within the bounds of his editorial assumptions of the 
‘ goodness ’ of British rule. Iyer retained this assumption 
as is clear from leading articles bearing directly on the sub¬ 
ject. The leader of 12th July, 1904, captioned “ Why this 
suspicion of Indians ? ” is the most important confession of 
faith during this period. It argues that one cannot throw 
doubi on the loyalty of Indians because a few Muslim 
sepoys rose against British rule in 1858. If the Govern¬ 
ment does not trust Indians with their due share in the 
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army or civil services, the inevitable results would be Indian 
mistrust. But no good can come out of an armed revolt, no 
Indian king can be installed nor can he defend the country 
against Russians or Germans. He concludes that British 
lule does good at least slowly but British are losing popular 
support through their own fault. The leader of 3rd July, 
1900 agreeing with Lord Morely’s observations on the great 
political work done by Englishmen and Scotsmen in India 
points out that heavy taxation and paternalism has ruined 
people’s initiative, and also resents the imputation of dis¬ 
loyalty. Another note of June 10th the same year refers to 
Naoroji’s charge that India was governed for Britain’s good 
—and Lord Hamilton’s rejoinder. The main leading article 
of May 22nd, 1906—under the caption “ Must rule with 
love,” returns to the same .subject. Referring to the state¬ 
ments of the Prince of Wales and Lord Morley at Guild 
Hall that India must be ruled with love, the leader points 
out that “ love ” has been claimed as the basic motive by 
even tyrants like Lord Curson. Love included not only con¬ 
ferring material benefits but also respecting the ancient 
people of India and training them for freedom in course of 
time. The article concludes that British government has 
failed in the latter. 

It is clear that Iyer’s ba.sic attitudes were changing, il 
somewhat slowly ; the right to criticize was now stres.sed as 
strongly as the necessity of loyalty ; and in doing this, Iyer 
was reflecting his own mental evolution as well as following 
the more radical trends in Bengal and Bombay. Bengali 
revivali.sm and patriotism had burst into flame in 1904, after 
the partition ot Bengal as political agitation on the one hand 
and the Swadeshi movement on the other; the fire caught 
on m Poona under Tilak’s leadership ; and their .sparks tra¬ 
velled to the distant South. Bepin Chandra Pal personally 
carried the message to Madras shaming the local Moderates 
with his unbridled tongue, while Tilak kindled a more active 
spark through Chidambaram Pillai’s shipping venture in 
Tuticorin and the attendant political awakening. Iyer’s 
personal reaction to this rapid pace of events was somewhat 
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cautious in the beginning becoming more sympathetic and 
even enthusiastic. But the mounting concern of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and provincial governments hear the end of 
this period precipitated restrictive legislation and action 
from which dragnet Iyer did not escape ’ without a deep 
scar. His arrest while on vacation in KutrdXam, his journey 
to Madras and detention under deliberately humiliating 
conditions and the further humiliation of an apology and 
undertaking do desist from seditious Writing constituted a 
traumatic experience—though Swadesamitran carried on 
without any fuss or apparent change.«'*f» ^ ’ 

1908—1916. 

The next period was one of slow political rebuilding ^ 
the earlier period had witnessed the fizzling out of terrorism 
and the fiasco of the Surat Congress; ‘ the impetus of the 
Bengal partition movement and the Swadeshi movement had 
nearly spent itself; the self-confidence generated by 
Japan’s victory in 1905 had cooled down ; and, in short 
the extremists and terrorists were retiring from the field for 
the time being. The new period naturally started with the 
Government’s campaign of press restriction. In 1908, the 
Government of India passed THE PRESS INCITEMENT 
TO OFFENCES ACT and widened the scope of the Offi¬ 
cials Secrets Acl, the Public Meetings Act, the-Press Act, 
the Sedition Law, the Explosives Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act. This was followed by the more- stringent 
Indian Press Act of 1910. At the same time the^ Govern¬ 
ment was also giving political concessions to the Moderates 
with the other hand through the Minto-Moreley Reforms 
scheme, i.e., the Indian Councils Act of 1909, stirring new 
hopes in them. With extremists such as Tilak, Lajpat Rai 
and B. C. Pal safely out of the way, they controlled the 
Congress, and brought down the political tempo. The year 
1908 is thus a clear watershed in the history of Indian 
Nationalism. The forces which started accumulating from 
1904, were nearly exhausted in that year and from then on 
fill 1916 it was a slow preparatory period of the Home rule 
agitation of 1917 and the Ghandhian non-cooperation of 
1920. 
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Of the two principal political journals of this period, 
Swadesamitran and India, we will take up the latter first as 
the more unusual. After a prosecution against the nominal 
editor of Indi^ in Madras, its great editor Bharati made 
haste to go to Popdicherry, where it made its reappearance 
by October 1909.4^ The issues had an average of 10 pages 
crown size with the last two pages devoted to advertise¬ 
ments. The front page was usually devoted to a political 
cartoon with cartoons on other pages as well. The second, 
third and fourth pages were devoted to political and liter¬ 
ary articles and letters from correspondents in London or 
Boston ; the fifth and sixth pages contained the leading 
articles and editorial notes and the other pages were devoted 
to news, both foreign and Indian. 

Bharati was an absolute pioneer in Tamil journalism 
in using political cartoons; earlier, Tamil journals like Jana 
Vinodhini reproduced cartoons from English journals; but 
Bharati’s were original as well as Indian. They were always 
provocative, humorous and hard-hitting as illustrated by the 
following examples. The issue of November 20th, 1909 

frontpaged a cartoon on the relative harm done by the 
bomb-thrower and the British bureaucrat, both being weigh¬ 
ed in the balance with the latter shown as the greater 
evil. Another cartoon in the same issue depicted the Deepa~ 
vali Devi giving gifts to Indians in Swadeshi, a third on the 
Minlo-Moreley Reforms showed the Lords boring the moun¬ 
tain tp, bring out a mouse; a fourth .was on the Deepavali 
bath,'a fifth was of Bharata Devi as Mahalakshmi shower¬ 
ing wealth on India ; a sixth pictured Bharata Devi being 
worshipped by the Goddess of Deepavali, and a seventh 
portrayed Lord Krishna telling Indians (in the form of 
Arjuna) to do their duty to get Swaraj. The issue of 
November 27th, showed a front-page cartoon on the Re¬ 
forms—an elephant with its excreta with a caption that 
what the elephant brought forth was not a young one but 
excreta ; and another cartoon in the same issue portrayed 
Rangachari speaking in English to an audience of Tamils 
who fall asleep. The frontpage cartoon of December 4th, re- 
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presented the Indian Nationalists as lightning conductors 
taking the brunt of official oppression; there^as another of 
the Vedas of Swadeshism ; another on unity r^resenting 
Lord Shanmukha with his six heads as the six provinces of 
India, a fourth r^resenting Gaekwar as the gardener of 
Swadeshi; and a fifth cartoon portraying the Moderate S. 
N. Banerjee as unwilling to bandage his eyes. The next 
issue di^layed a cartoon on the Lahore Congress, with the 
Moderates ranged against the Extremists; a second on the 
national flag; a third showing Ghandi as the cow which 
kept its promise and surrendered itself to the South African 
tiger; and a fourth of Nandanar in Chidambaram. 

The foregoing account shows how widely Bharafi used 
cartoons, with at least three in each issue and even seven in 
some; the cartoons are not legally ofienave and there is no 
malice in their ridicule of Lord Morely, the Moderates and 
the British bureaucrats, and there is a strong flavour of reli- 
gioas and ^ical lore and an undercurrent of emotional 
nationalism—witness the veneration of India as the Bharata 
Mata, as the Bharata Devi, and the scenes from Gita. This 
is hardly surprising as Baharati took his emotional nationalism 
from B. C. Pal and his political accent to the Gita from Tilak. 

Since India was not a mere news weekly, news as such 
did not figure prominently in its pages. About three pages 
were devoted to news items while another might contain a 
letter from a London or Boston correspondent. The news 
items headed by small captions were liberally mixed with 
comment. The fare was varied and included foreign news 
evidently culled from other English dailies and Swadesa- 
mitran. 

Its special features were its articles and notes in the 
first five or six pages. India was deliberately propagandist 
and the articles aimed to convert ‘ lethargist * Tamils to the 
cult of nationalism. While there were a few non<political 
articles such as one on Buddha*s relics (December llthXor 
Halley’s Comet, the majority were predominantly political. 
They were full of fervant emotional nationalism of the 
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Bengali type; India was the Bharat Mata and patriotism 
was a i^ligious duty, the worship of the Mother Goddess. 
Topical examples were the article on Deepavali as a national 
libei'ation day from the forces of evil (November 20th, 1909) 
and the new Karthikai festival as a festival of unity (Decem¬ 
ber 4th 1909) or the leading articles in three successive 
issues in November and December 1909 on the triple con- 
o^ts of fraternity, equality and liberty. The issues of 
February 1910 are important to us for their sustained criti¬ 
cism of the Press Act to be enacted and the 19th February 
issue summed it up with a cartoon on the Press Act depict¬ 
ing it as trying to quell the fire with a fan. 

It is important to summarize these notes ^nd editorials 
since the only other Tamil political journal Swadesamitran ^ 
adopted a less critical attitude. In the leading article of 
February 8th, India joins issue with Swadesamitran for its 
editorial of 3rd February regarding the proposed legislation. 
The leading article referred to classified newspapers as 
British-owned English papers, Indian-owned English papers 
and Indian-owned vernacular newspapers. About the last 
Swadesamitran said: 

“ Most of those who conduct these are men 
without much prestige or education. The readers 
are also the common people ignorant of English. 

The papers are shortlived and those who conduct 
the papers, do not have much influence, or educa¬ 
tion, and are unable to express their views with 
courtesy and moderation. They use rough and 
provocative language which the simple folk read 
with pleasure.” 

India retorted. 

” Swadesamitran has forgotten that it is also 
a Vernacular netv^aper. The Government prose¬ 
cuted it for seditious writings and collected secu¬ 
rity from its editor G. Subramanya Iyer, who is 
learned in politics through study and experience. 

Is Iyer without experience of the world or are his 
. readers so simple or did he propagate falsehood ? 

The only Tamil daily has also now become the 
advocate of British Government and the friend of 
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the English new^apers! It has toned down even 
ite moderate poHcy to play second fiddle to the 
Government.” 

India also suggests that the editorial might be Government^ 
inspired since details of the Bill not yet published are disp 
cussed in Swadesamitran. The next issue of February 12th 
dealt with the Act in all its aspects. The notes pointed out 
that the Act was harmful to the Government and the people 
and that the bureaucracy was always the enemy of the 
Press as Lord Bentinck admitted in 1806. The note quoted 
at length from Rajah Ram Mohan Roy's appeal against 
the Adam regulations of his time. Another note on the 
speech of Sir Herbert Risely referred to his quoting criti¬ 
cisms of the Government from a number of papers. These 
were not lies and evidently the Government wanted to label 
those who tell the truth as seditionists, and expected the 
papers to teU them all is well. A full page editorial then 
went on to reveal that the Act was not aimed at the Anglo- 
Indian Papers propagating race enmity. There was further 
criticism on other pages and the debate on the Bill was 
summarized, commending Malavya and Bose and condem¬ 
ning the Moderates who supported it. 

Simultaneously with his opporition to the Press Act 
Bharati started expanding his activities. He seems to have 
started a daily^ Vijg^ya. extracts from which appear in India, 
but how or how long this daily lived, we do not know. He 
also announced a new Tamil paper Karmayogin and a pic¬ 
torial journal Chitravali. The latter was probably never 
started, while Karmayogin lived a short life. Early in 
1910, Bharati proposed to change over India to a tri-weekly 
on getting a minimum of 1000 subscribers in advance. All 
these ambitious schemes came to nothing as India was al¬ 
ready falling on evil. days. The Madras Government 
banned its entry into British India and shortly after the 
imposition of the ban, India stopped publication. 

What was India's contribution to the political educa¬ 
tion of Tamilnad ? It probably influenced the minds at 
least of 50,000.41 This influence assumed no perceptible 
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form since it did not ventilate local grievances which could 
have been remedied by the Government. Its true effect was 
a long-term one of training a core of young and middle- 
aged readers to take a strong nationalist attitude to politics 
from among whom came the campaigners for Home Rule in 
1917, the non-cooperators of 1920 and some editors of 
nationalist periodicals. 

That old political educator of Tamilnad Swadesamitran 
was undergoing some changes too. The same two-to-four 
columns were devoted to leading articles, but the total edi¬ 
torial space increased from twelve to more than twenty 
columns mainly because of the greater availability of news 
both Indian and foreign. There was less need too to use the 
leading article as the chief educative m^um for a more 
mature readership. But it would be reasonable to assume 
that the expanding readership of the middle class still looked 
up to their leading article for political guidance. 

The increased igjace was apportioned as before, over 
half for advertisement—warranting the conclusion that 
Swadesamitran was more in demand as an advertising 
medium. There were significant changes too in the distribu¬ 
tion of news space foreign news, which usually occupied 
an insignificant place spurted into prominence with the first 
World War, occupying 10 to 16 columns. But this was 
toned down in 1915 and 1916, due partly to flagging interest 
as the war settled down to a cold watching across the tren¬ 
ches and partly due to imposition of censorship. Besides 
the increase in news it was better classified too after 1915, 
as local or All-India News, city news, provincial news and 
court news. 

But a more important innovation was the art of giving 
head lines-;—introduced with the begfinning of the first World 
War. Two column headlines made their appearance in 1914 
and these were six or seven lines deep, all under a common 
caption * War in Europe' with the following lines giving the 
gist of the important events. In spite of this monotony, 
however, the headlines served their main puipose of drawing 
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attention to items of news appearing below and they had 
the negative virtue of being comparativeily impartial. The 
headline had come to stay and was to be used with more 
refinement and effectiveness in the twenties and thirties 
during Gandhiji’s Satyagraha campaigns. 

The leading articles of this period up to 1913, dealt with 
nearly the same old subjects the majority were con¬ 
cerned with Indian themes and among them the emphasis 
was still on developing Indian trade and industry, on the 
folly of investing in land, on Swadeshi and protective duties 
on foreign imports. The editorial was still an educative 
weapon and not infrequently was a general exegesis on 
Swadeshi or Indian industry without any specific reference 
to a contemporary event. As in earlier days it employed 
generously argument, exhortation, warning and reiteration 
in addition to presenting facts. The general attitude to 
British rule was still one of cooperation with criticism of 
particular lapses. The general policy of constitutional agi¬ 
tation for Dominion Status was toned down by a more co¬ 
operative and less critical attitude towards the bureaucracy 
partly owing to Iyer’s traumatic experience in 1908 and 
partly to his increasing suspicion ‘ reckless ’ agitation. 

The editorials of 1914, dealt mostly with war topics. 
They are usually summaries of news with explanations for 
the lay Tamil reader. One leading article dealt with the 
arrival of British troops in France, commending it as a suc¬ 
cessful secret operation, another with the German advance 
in Belgium as a foolish provocation of Britain, and a third 
on the possibility of starting Indian industries to make up 
for declining imports. But by 1915 and definitely by 1916 
the war had lost its topical interest and attention moved 
back to old favourites such as education through, the mother 
tongue, local self-government, Assembly ejections and the 
Heform proposals. 

Some mention must be made of a few other journals 
which indirectly contributed to political education. The 
journal Gnana Bhanu started in 1911 by Subrahmanya 
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Siva —^who was sentenced along with V. O. Chidambaram 
Pillai as a political agitator—^was mainly religious and cultu¬ 
ral but its continuous harking back to India’s great past was 
indeed' part of Hindu revivalism. So was another journal 
Lokopakari of Nelliappar, which devoted much space to the 
Indian and in particular Tamil heritage. Purnachandro- 
dayam of Madura—a journal of the Theosophical Society 
too was full of India’s spiritual achievements. This reviva¬ 
lism was however much less emotional in Tamilnad than in 
Bengal though it had the same patriotic overtones. 

Another significant feature of the period was the laundi- 
ing of communal journals like Bhuloka Vyasan (Scheduled 
castes) Vaikhanasan (Vaishnavite sect), Viswakarman and 
Viswakarma Kulopakari (for wood and metal workers), 
containing articles on the consolidation of their caste and 
demands for its ‘ recognition.’ This caste-consciousness re¬ 
flected and developed by these journals was the fertile 
ground on which the Justice Party was planted later. 

The period which ushered the most stringent press res¬ 
trictions ended up with new hopes which few people in 
1909, could have dared to voice. In early 1909 Tamilnad *s 
pioneering political educator Subramanya Iyer had been 
forced into a mood of caution and Bharati had been forced to 
seek asylum in Pondicherry for himself and his meteoric 
India. The Press Act of 1910 and attendant restrictions on 
press freedom put an end to India, made Swadesamitran 
even more cautious and generally encouraged journalistic 
timidity. The total number of Tamil Journals dropped 
considerably by 1912,^ but the first World War changed 
all this almost overnight. New dailies, such as Intraivn 
SeithL yfere started to exploit the thirst for war news; dailies 
with a precarious existence such as Hindu Nesan gathered 
new circulation and new hopes ; Swadesamitran itself spur¬ 
ted up in circulation to 9500 in 1914; the Government was 
keen to please the press to get its support for the war effort; 
and above all the war ushered in useful techniques in news 
presentation such as the head line and news classification. 
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The Tamil press at last began to cause concern to the 
Government of Madras. It is significant that Madras was 
not excluded from the operation of the Press Acts of 1908 
and 1910.^ The Administration Reports too show varying 
concern with the general attitude of the press; in 1908, the 
* criticism ’ of government was not ‘ temperate * particularly 
regarding the ^ntences on V. 0. Chidambaranar and his as¬ 
sociates ; during the next four years the press was under 
strirt control through the Press Acts, and the Bharati’s 
India had been strangled and even in 1914 and 1915, the 
Government was satisfied with the tone of the journals and 
the increase in their number—though there were seventeen 
occasions when security was forfeited by journals and twenty- 
four editors were warned. But in 1916 the Government was 
definitely alarmed that “ the general tone of the press 
became much more virulent during the year and there was 
a marked tendency to use freer and stronger language in 
referring both to political and general subjects ”—and attri¬ 
buted this to the influence of Annie Besant’s New India. 
We are however closing our story just before the beginning 
of Besant’s journal and her Home Rule movement. Till then 
the Government was concerned with the slow rise of Tamil 
political consciousness and once even panicked in the face of 
the dramatic outburst of patriotism in Tuticorin—^but showed 
no alarm. 

The reaction of the readers is hard to judge in the 
absence of any visible indicators in the period itself. The 
Tuticorin happenings were somewhat isolated acts of heroism 
due to the singlemindedness of Chidambaranar and his 
associates and their powerful oratory—than due to any press 
campaign. Rather it was their^ brilliant failure that pro¬ 
bably induced Bharati to give a more permanent form to 
patriotic platform propaganda in the shape of his India. On 
the other hand the slow cumulative effect of the political 
education of the Tamil journals produced a substantial ef¬ 
fect in the years after 1916. The almost sudden spurt of 
Tamil political activity from 1916 onwards in the Home 
Rule movement and later in Ghandhian non-cooperation 
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would appear less miraculous and less attributable to the 
magnetism of contemporary leaders if we give due credit to 
the labours of Tamiliiad’s less dramatic political educators 
tm 1916. 

A General Evaluation. 

The whole long period from 1878 to 1916, forms one 
unit in many respects; in the first place the period is one of 
gradual development—compared to the periods that followed 
it; secondly, it was the period of Swadesamitran and 
G. Subramania Iyer, who dominated it and thirdly it was 
the period of direct political education by self-confessed 
political educators. 

An important reason for the ‘ gradualness * of the Tamil 
press is fairly obvious. Throughout this long period, politi¬ 
cal movements which started in Bengal and Bombay pro¬ 
duced echoes in Tamilnad. It was BQ)in Chandra Pal from 
Bengal that disturbed the political calm of the Madras 
Moderates in 1908, and it was Tilak’s followers in Madras 
that spread the gospel of Swaraj. The founding of the Swa¬ 
deshi Steam Navigation Company by V. O. Chidambaram 
Pillai and his associates and the political activity in Tuti- 
corin were an exception to this, but this happened at one 
end of Tamilnad. Not till 1916, did Tamilnad witness a 
change in this state of things—^when Mrs. Besant.made her 
headquarters right in Madras and started her Home Rule 
movement. It is not easy for the most gifted editor to stir 
up political interest through happenings in another part of 
the country. The press lives on news of events and the 
nearer the event the greater is the possibility of keenly 
interesting the reader and conversely stirring the reader to 
further action. This natural circular process did not start 
operating in Tamilnad till 1916. during which time the 
Tamil Press lived on ‘imported’ news for its political edu¬ 
cation. 

What were the methods of these self-confessed public 
educators ? They were forthright when they preached and 
proclaimed their convictions and exhorted the readers to 
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suitable action. There was no subterfuge, no subtlety and 
not even the meanest refinements in doing this; Swadesa- 
mitran presented news, even stirring news of events in Tamil* 
nad such as the trial of Chidambaranar or the detention of 
its own editor without any headlines till 1914 ; and even 
Blmiati s cartoons and his patriotic notes in revivalistic 
g^ses were far from modem suggestive propaganda. But 
this^ haranguing and dull news presentation worked after a 
fashion at least without express reader-resentment—mainly 
because (i) the lower middle-class readers had evidently 
enough time and patience to read the paper from the title of 
imprint; (ii) at least some readers were in active com¬ 
munication with the editor and interested in a deep personal 
way in their paper and (iii) haranguing was in contempo¬ 
rary Tamilnad the accepted method of education—^adopted 
by religious preachers, teachers, parents and elders. 

The readers whom they harangued were neither the poor 
illiterate masses nor the highly westernized English news¬ 
paper reading minority, but a portion of the lower middle- 
class consisting of small-scale landowners, merchants, 
school-teachers and the like—^a class ambitious for its sons 
yet conventional in outlook, fond of the good things of life 
and yet hugging dearly its marginal security.-«> That doyen 
of Tamil journalists G. Subramania Iyer and that stormy pet¬ 
rel Bharati were both born into this class, knew its strength 
and weaknesses, loved and despised it. The former appealed 
essentially to its reason and its enlightened selfishness—to 
come out more openly with its grievances, to agitate, to 
participate in public activity and industrial development. 
Even Bharati’s appeal to some self-sacrifice was not devoid 
of this rationalist technique—for indeed the appeal was to 
that long-term self-interest which ws^s being ruined by an 
apparently safe immediate servility. 

Over and above the basic resemblance there was an 
important difference of method between the two. Iyer’s tech¬ 
nique was that of the Victorian liberal—the technique of 
persuasion with facts and arguments. Bharati employed in 
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addition Hindu revivalism with the technique of auto¬ 
suggestion to a supposedly strong stout-hearted Indian with 
a great heritage and ergo greater potentialities. But at his 
best Bharati never overdid this—in contrast to popular 
misconceptions.46 Iyer again used the spoken Tamil of the 
professional upper middle class—^with its Brahminisms and 
Anglicisms, with a currency ol Sanskrit and Engli^ words 
often badly transliterated .47 This, let us admit, was an 
immense improvement on the Pulavar Tamil which could 
not have reached his audience at all. Iyer also inherited 
much from the long and altogether bad influence of English 
syntax on Tamil prose-writing. The influence lasted till 
Bharati and V. V. S. Iyer, Siva and Chidambaranar started 
consciously fashioning a Tamil prose style free from this 
legacy and real fruition came only in the next period when 
Thiru. Vi. Ka. entered the field with his new challenge and 
Varadarajulu Naidu with his colleagues started setting new 
standards in clarity. Bharati’s writings in this period were 
the leal starting point that inspired these later efforts. 

The total showing is poor indeed to a cursory observer 
of these early years of Tamil political journalism ; the late and 
unsuie beginning and the limping growth of four decades; 
but this very steadiness, this very shunning of showmanship 
and brinkmanship have left a deep impress. It is no mean 
claim to say that the first Tamil daily is still alive and that 
the journalistic jottings of Bharati are read more avidly and 
widely now than by his contemporaries. 
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NOTES 

mit {n fk “I"®" reseaiTh I t-arried 

history of Tamit poUtiral joumaliam. The i-eHearrh 
i»M^pletc but I have just put togrether my notes amt 
article to rave some labour for other research workers. For 
■rnnaii ^ ‘^rispuess and brevity, the article makes only the minimum 
neresury .reference to the contemporary politiial scene. For the same rea- 

S”thi acet^r Rreatness of Itharati have been kept out 


f the full trat of the note see appendix J. Natarajan. Hiatorv of 

Indian Journalum. Publications Divisions. Oovemment of India. 103.'). 

C«;ia**vl 


^ N. Tlanerjee. A Nation in the Making, p. .*30. 

5 The list is compiled from the qimrtorlv Report of the Registrar of 
books oa“_ publications. The list was necessarily incomplete for .several 
journals did nt>t care to reRlster—a practice taken note of in The Madras 
Adminutration Report for 1875 — 76. On the other hand several registered 
journals were published irregularly or never. 


n ® r® •lon-'-egi.stration. The Madras Administration 

Report of 1875 —76. mentioning the practice felt that it was not yet neces¬ 
sary to enforce the penal provlsioas—presumably Iwcauae non-registfation 
WHS Attributed to ignorance rather than to org’aniAed <*onapirRry, 

7 Italics mine. The English translation is a near-literal one of the 
cumbrous anglicised Tamil writing of this period. 

8 Quoted in a contemporary Christian Missionarv .Toumal Narpotham. 
Ohviotisly Desopakari was not registered : see footnote 2. 


9 Access to the Madras Oovemment’s extracts from local Press com¬ 
ments was difficult at the time of mv resenn'h. 


10 See footnote 2. 


11. The accounts in this ami the sulisettueni imragrnph are hnse<l on 
the lira! few chapters of The Indian Press by Margarita Hams. 

12 Tliis journal is referred to by J. Natarajan. oti. cit.. and it seems 
to have lived on almost into 1858, when its erlitor's request for copies of 
government circufars was granted—Vide Madras Hcconl Office, Puhlir' 
Department 18.58. Vol. Ill, nos. 42 and l.'W). 

13 The Madras (lonernment Administration Report for 1856—57 says in 
its section on Public Instruction : 

The publication of the weekly vemnndar newspaiier erlited hv the 
Professor of Vemamlar Literature in the TVeshlency ('allege of which 
mention was made in my last Report has lieen continued with connidei- 
able succesR. It is now publ^ed Ijolh in Tamil and Telugu anti the 
circulation amounts to 1000 copies. The editor states that the extent to 
which the paper is read and its contents made known is htrt inadequately 
represented bv the numlier of subscribers. In some instances one paper 
circulates through a whole village, in others it is read in the r>uWi'- 
School, and by some of Ihe missionary sutweribers it is read weekly in the 
open bazaar. Its articles are strictly secular, its design brir^ as before 
stated, to furnish what may be r^rdctl ns news of the day. and such 
general information on usefid sobjet'ts as may msfmcf the reade r whnt- 
ever may be his religiouk views. One page a week has For some time past 
been set apart to the publication of matters of an exclusively cdiicntional 
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rharactAr Burh as rules for the management of vernacular schoo^ notes 
of tho lessons given by the Principal of the Nwrmal Sdto^ etc. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made by the editor for increasing the size the paper 
so .'IS to admit of more spac^ being given to articles containing useful 
information on natural history, the physical sciences, etc. It is also pro* 
pcned to publish a Canarese and eventually it is hoped a Malayalam 
version. 

The Report of 1867—AA returns to die same subject in pacagrafA 
86 and says, “The vernacular newspaper of which mention was made in 
the last rep^ and which is edited by the Professor of Vernacular litera¬ 
ture in PresidMicy College continues to be a useful organ of information 
among the native community.” In 1874, the Govemmoit seriously consi¬ 
dered reducing the subsidy from Rs. 200j- to a hundred but finally it was 
decided not to reduce it till September 1875. In November 1876 the 
Press was bought by the Government and Rev. Percival was granted a 
gratuity of Rs. 1,6001*. The paper was published by its new owner for 
several years till the turn of the century and died a slow death early in 
the century. 

14 J. Natarajan. op. cit., p. 64. 

1.) Such a phase came decades later when Arumuga Navalar from 
.TalTna, Ceylon started his polemics with Christian missionaries both in 
Ceylon and Tamilnad. 

16 Kurumalai Sundaram Pillai, Life of G. Subramania Iyer (in Tamil), 
now almost unobtainable except for odd copies with Iyer’s family or the 
Swadeeamitran library. 

17 Hayayadana Rao, Life of C. Subramania Iyer, Madras, 1912 (obtain¬ 
able at the library of The Hindu. Madras). 

15 J. Natarajan. op. cit. p. 98. 

19 Swadeeamitran was the only regular Tamil daily during this long 
period but there were short-lived Tamil dailies such as Hindu Netan. which 
became a daily about 1912 and Intraiya Seithi \diich had a brief exis¬ 
tence during the first few months of the first World War. Hence Iyer’s 
dominance was real and undisputed. £ven strong critics of his modera¬ 
tion such as Subramanva Kharati who thrilled Tamil readers for a brief 
two years with his India were his close personal friends and admirers of 
his dedication to public service. 

20 J. Natarajan. op. cit.. p. 111. Regarding his emulation of Sisir 
Kumar Ghosh of Amrit Bazaar Patrika, B. G. Tilak said— 

I may further tell you that when we started our paper in vernacular, 
we tried to follow the editor of the Amril Bazaar Patrika. That was a 
time when one- had to teach the people how to criticize the bureaucracy 
and, at the same time keep onself safe, bodily at least, if not pecuniarily.- 
That was the idea fully developed by Sisir Kumar in those days of 
journalism. 

But both Sisir Kumar and Tilak did suffer from imprisonment and 
demands for security for . their press, while Iyer managed his paper on an 
even keel throughout his ownership. 

21 Randorn samples of issues were analysed from 1887—1899 on the 
basis of two issues for each year up to 1898, when it was a bi-weekly and 
three imues for 1899. The analysis embraced (1) a general space analy¬ 
sis of the proportion of space alloted- to different items such as advertise¬ 
ments. news local and foreign, letters and leading articles and (2) a 
closer analysis of each item, particularly the leading articles, letters and 
news. TTie s^ce analysis table for this period is given ^low. TTie 
numbei of leading articles analysed and specific references to most of them 
«ro included in the text. 
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22 (Din^ Varthamani wis subiidited by OdVinitncilt ei Midiaat aee 
ftaobiote IS.) In 1911^ G. K. Ookhale op pd it d • i»raanil Ihil GdViiiiinant 
ot India to grant a sUbaidy of Ra. 65,000 to Niratimftatb ftto to h«lp him 
start an Indian languagn paper. Vide iSpee(|kiM Oi tt. GokhnU, G. 
A. Nateaan. Madras. 3rd ad., pp. 425-29. Charges ef reeeivkig ffovernttiant 
Buhaidy have been levelled against practicatly all newspapers in Madras 
both English and Tsmll. It is very difficult to draw deAnita Conclusions 
from the hearsay evidence I have come across, though the possibility can¬ 
not be ruled out in some cases. 

The internal evidence in Swadeaamilran and the balance of my 
hearsay evidence togedier point to its comparative freedom from govern¬ 
ment and parly subsidies. Donations from muniAcent patrons were how¬ 
ever received without any politicat strings. 

21 Much information regarding Ihe daily conduct of Swadeaamitran 
was derived from Mr. S Vlswanathier. son of G. .Subramania Iyer and M. 
S Siil'ramania Iyer, a close colleague. 

24 K.g. a vivid report of a dacoity on the i>arty of a Revenue Roard 
mcml er from Sujana ManoRanJani or Tlrunelveli. 

25 See footnote 21 re: random sampling. Twentyone daily i.ssues 
were analysed and each of them contained at least two leading articles. 

26 Jamabandhi meant the visit of a Revenue Officer, i.c.. Tashildar or 
Deputy Collector to a village during his tours. The ostensible purpose was 
to inspect and promote the collection o( Kiat ie., land revenue and to 
enquire into tbe villagers* gd'ievances. In fact the massing together of 
local officialdom was used to strike fear and respect for the bureaucracy. 

27 They are not mentioned at all in Madras Government Administra¬ 
tion Reports of periodicals having a circulation above 500. 

28 The circulation Agures vary considerably in their reliability since 
the Registrar’s list of Rooks and Periodicals and the Government Adminis¬ 
tration Reports took the word of the publisher—whose figures accorded 
often with their hopes rather than with facts. But the high circulation 
Agures of .some missionary periodicals may l>e quite reliable since they 
were priced ridiculously low or even distributed free and the literate 
Christians were very community conscious. 

Besides those mentioned in the text there were many other registered 
missionary periodicals and |)robably many more unregistered ones. 

29 The Registrar's quarterly list itself contains evidence of irregular 
appearances—several periodicals listed in one quarter as current do not 
reappear for another quartOir Or two. This was also noted in the Madras 
Government Administration Report of 1887. 

.10 Swadeaamitran. 12 September 1888. The leading article congratu¬ 
lates Neela Megha Achar formerly editor of Kudanthai Mitrdn for having 
resigned hLs editorship following disagreement with (he proprietor and 
started his own Tanjai Jana Mitran. 

31 e.g. The Journal Narpotham usually featured extracts from Dina 
VarVtameni ifi its laat two pages. 

32 No mention at all is made of the Tamil press during these years, 
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33 Indeed, the Govemmeni’a volumee of extncte from the pceee ere the 
** journals whose Alee have since been des- 

tu *7?* boreaucrste were fully in touch ndth preaO opinkai 

for what it was worth. Again as a non-rseponaible ruling bureaucracy, 

T ****“ insights into middle clam opinion- 

witness Robinson’s viewe-^ootnote 2. 


1 ^ 13 August 1896 and 13 September 1896. A 

of l^nathapuram for arranging to hand over one of his schools to 
^ristian nnssionan^ A letter in the latter iseue from the Stole Vidwm, 
Raghaviengar telto the editor that the Sethupathi has reversed this decision. 

35 S. N. Banerjee. A Nation m the Making p. 60. 

36 K. Sundaram PUlai. Biography of a. Subramonia Iyer. 

37 The space analysis of this period is given below. In Uie 1878—99 
penod, the pen-entage of space occupied by news and leading articles res- 
pectively were 20 and 16.9. see footnote 21. In the 1899-1908 period it 
had changed to 23,5 and 8 respectively. 


J8 Iyer was keenly interested in India’s economic development and the 
ecooomiv consequences of British rule-witness- his special journey to Lon¬ 
don to give evidence before the Welby Commission on the Indian economv 
and hiH personal interest in floating many new Indian ventures. 

39 Subramania Iyer was arrested in Kulralam and brought to Madias 
in a III Class Railway Carriage and charged with ma-king seditious 
speeches in Tirunelveli and publishing seditious articles in SwadeBamitnm, 
ten articles being named. Bail was requested on the basis Of ill health 
but was refused. 'The articles concerned are quite tame by standards of 
latter days and some of them are said to have been the worit of his Wo- 
grapher K. Sundaram Pillai. The defence Was that stone of the articles 
were ttanslations from English iiassages and secondly that the translation 
into English of some of the articles charged with sedition was nOl correot. 
The case however was not proceeded with. It would appear that with 
the influence of some famous lawyers, Iyer Was released on giving an 
undertaking not to violate the law in his writings. Mystery surrounds tiic 
circumstances of Iyer’s release and his detractors have called it an abject 
surrender. Looking at it from oUr times, one is gratefut that he was 
released and wa.s fit to continue his work of political education ftor another 
eight years, during which time l^milnad might probably have gone with¬ 
out a daily at all if he had been incarcerated. For full details, see, Siea- 
deaanutran issues 22 August 1908 onwards. 


40 The following account Of Bharatiya India is based on aniHea in P. 
Thooran’s Bharati Tkarnixh and (probably) the Only ndlection of fhe 
issues of India in the possession of Mr, R. A. Padmana^a of Madras. 


41 A circulation of five thousand has been mentioned by B. Ramanu- 
Julu Naidu in F. Thooran, op. cit. The effective readetigiip at such a 
legendary joiifhal could have been easily ten times the (financial cirrula- 
tiun). 


42 'I’he space analysis fCr, this period is given in the following table. 



The column space* for each year represent the total number of columns for 6 days of the week taken at random 
with the help of random number tables. There was no Sunday edition tilt the Second World War. Generally the issues of 
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43 Fortyfive leading articlea weta analyaed for the yean 1909—^13 but 

they are not d wc i i — o d in detail since their pattern was to the 

earlier penod. Of these thirteen dealt with same aspect of Indian, ecooony, 
thus constituting the largest number of articles on a single subject. Flight 
articles dealt with foreign aiZairs of which four discussed TndiArm in South 
Africa. 'Fhe other articles were on India-wide or local themes. 

44 Accordmg to the Madras Administration Reports, the number of 
Journals in Tamil which was 89 in 1909, dn^>ped to 74 in 1911 and further 
down to 68 in early 1914. It spurted up to 117 later that year on to 212 
in 1915 and dropped down again. 

45 Iyer’s ’contempt’ for the Tamil middle class' has to be inferred 
from his haranguing style and his very concept of public education. 
Bharatis was open for all to see. We need only refer to his song Nenchu 
Porukkuthillaye, Intha nilai ketta manitharai ninainthu vittal. 

46 Notwithstanding Bharati’s fervent revivalism there was sin uiunis- 
takable note of ethical and practical moderation particularly in Bharati's 
prose. Contrast his fiery poem on the Russian revolution along with his 
merciless criticism of Lenin’s arguments for unscrupulous violence in 
Swadcsamitran and ccmtrast with his passionate defence of press freedom 
in 1910 a later article on the need for gradual development (The Hindu 
Weekly Review, 10 Dec., 1962>. 

47 Iyer was the victim of a crippling traditirai; the Tamil prose of the 
Pulavar was, if unintelligible at least genuinely Tamil ; but it began to be 
replaced by the spoken language of the new middle class; this language 
was Bo<m laden with English words displacing intelligible Tamil words in 
currency and furthermore its natural syntax too was twisted to imitate the 
Victorian English sentence. It was not long before Tamil scholars such 
as Siva and Chidambaranar poured out ridicule on Swadeeamitran TamiL 

In contrast to this development, Ananda rangam Pillai’s diary, 
(18th century) displays a most modem, natural and perfected style—and 
owes probably something to Froich influence. It is interesting to specu¬ 
late how many wasted decades might have been avoided if his style had 
been emulated. 
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The Tamil Book of 
Proverbs: 


H. a DAVID 

In my first article on the Book of Proverbs, 
I have dealt with its peculiar diction and started 
on the second section: the internal evidence of 
certain of its stanzas, the persons mentioned. 
Kindly look up pages 176 to 178: therein we have 
met the following personages 

1, Pari and Pekan, pages 176 to 177 of 
Vol. IX, 2 of “Tamil Culture’*. 

2. The Cola king, Karikalan, 177 to 178. 

Now we shall have introduced to us rapidly a 
few more interesting historical or legendary 

personages, starting with 3. The Pdntiyan king 
mentioned at Pal. 76:— 

6T60Ta@^ CTCsruCS^ CSiB(r&@^ 

arflojrrojirfiSr ^ir(g)iu^ jb£U|b6a>p 

6tDa06Q>pjtpir£&T Qpesrcorcu^ib .. 

Readers of the seventh century work, Iraiyanar 
Akapporul,^ reputed to have been edited by 

This article is a continuation of the one that appeared, 
with the same title, in April** June, 1961, in “ Tamil Culture ", 
Vol. IX 2, pages 151 to 180. I would ask its readers in 
this connexion to turn to page 172 aforementioned, and at 
the beginning of the penultimate line change 64 into 94b 
“ moliyarka ". This arose as my typist’s error. As soon as 
I detect^ it, I wrote to the Editor: but meanwhile the 
article was being printed or had just been. These two 
articles (and future ones) form a series with “ the Earliest 
Tamil Poems Extant", Vol. IV, No. 1, pages 90 to 98 and 
“ the Kuruntokai Anthology ”, Vol. VII, No. 4, pages 323 
to 349. In this series I am endeavouring to study oritioally 
a few, if not all, of the 36 ancient classics, both major and 
minor, in Tamil and aaori®, 18 in each 

group. The book we are investigating belongs to the latter. 

' Iraiyaoar akapporuj, Madras, 1916, edited by R&o 
BahadOr 8 . BhavanantampiUai, F.B.H(S., M.R.A.8. (London), 
the 1st. Sutra, page 7:— 
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Kanakkayanar’s son, named Nakkiranar, would 
have made themselves familiar with another 
“Kiran’\ or “Kirantai”, said to be a poet of 
the mddld “Cahkam”. Cf. Madras Lexicon, 
page 946. The king of Madurai, or Kutal, as it 
was then called, seems to have been involved 
in some shady transaction either with the poet’s 
contemporaries or with the poet’s wife, which 
would have been a worse offence. 

This is what the commentary states ; ^ 6 iJ(nj 6 U 5 ) 

a^65)6uu5L9.^^ ^oo^iT6U5J, ^iriB6»^a96Br gujii 

^pCurr^jLl® 96 ijC 6 urr (5 sS^aeiPear @ 5 ) 

u>?lsor6)96rouj^^65Pti5L_^G^ 

65)a(§6B)p^^fT63r CTecrmi usk^iu Curr^uqeoir 

d'rT6CTG(^6srrQii^^%o. 

So states the commentary on Pal. 76, edited 
by M. Rasamanikkampillai, 1948. This Pantiyan 
therefore, is fit to be compared with a still more 
famous Pantian, prominent in Cilap. 20, where 
this dialogue occurs between the enraged Kan- 
naki and the king of Madurai. 

The king: “ It is not injustice to put a thief 
to death.” 

The lady: “You have fallen from your right¬ 
eousness, My golden anklet contains gems inside.” 

“ 6T6Sr aiTpGuiTp#60LOLj l£>€OTni465>l— <^iPGuJ.” 

The king: “Our anklet contains pearls in¬ 
side. Give your one here.” 

0giLu^6dnDi1'. 

’ Tradition gives us his name as Kulasekheran, which 
would mean “the one at the summit of the domestic 
virtues Was it an appropriate name on this occasion ? 
Some writers claim that he was king of Korkai not of 
Eutal. 
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The story continuesIt was given and pla¬ 
ced before him. Kannaki then broke open her 
beautiful anklet, and a gem flew into the king’s 
face. With his umbrella falling and his sceptre 
faltering, the king said: “ Am I a ruler—I who 
have listened to the words of a gold smith ? It 
is I who am the thief. The protection of the 
subjects of the southern kingdom has failed in my 
hands for the first time. Let me depart from 
this life.” Speaking thus the king fell down in 
a swoon. His sense of justice^ cenkoutnai^ led to 
his manifest repentance, extreme remorse and 
final collapse. The accents audible in Pal. 76 are 
heard more resonantly still in these lines of 
Cilap. 20, which depict this central theme: they 
are very tragic indeed. 



.^eotsflificoofla 


fi-6IDL.LIU, 

ijB68r 69T cueSr 

GUiriLJ(tp^^ 

U>609f)GlJ. 

LD«I9flA6libT0, 

IT IP 15^ 

@en)L.Li66r 


0&r«D<9T 

" QurrfidrQs^iLj 

Qsir&eocsr 

^SCorQ^irjb 

GsiIl. 

ajcrG^g) 


uirGesr 

aeiT6U6DT 1 

io«STua>^ 

A IT 

QjbfihticoH 


cr«6r(ip^|b 


Gla( 9 a srcor 

.^iq6tr”6T65I 

Lficoresrsuesr 

IDlUI&jS 

6dy}ii|&69rG69r. 

Lines 71-78 


The pathos inherent in these lines is soul-stirring. 


This sense of royal justice, after impartial 
and diligent enquiry, has been traditional in the 
Tamil county. It is stressed in the Kural in 
several strophes and verses, as at 390:— 

Qatr 60 )L_u 6 Tf) Q»i&)(3Air& @iq.(Saj(rti)u^ Sfresr^ti) 

CL 61DI_1JIT|0)U) g}6Tf). 

The literal commentary on this text runs as 
follows:— 

ujtr6uiTa(§iB ^%uiuet0 

Gjiu^e^iL, (ipcB>p ^erririt^ Guossrsy 
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ifiiT^o) @iBiBiTOT{5 Q^tfeuiqdpem-iuQJwr wir^^irCuj GoiiB^nrA 
Q96frA(§uGuiT6V6U(T6Brf 

The specialized commentary on “ oenkol ^ 
states :— 

GffQJc^iu Caird) CuiTjp©965r, QiFiiiCSsiirw 6T65ruuLlj_a). 

On “ 0}i ’* the com. says <ip(!f»5)ii eSm&& 

©Pot, 6^’6fT«(§ 6T65r(/5iT. 96 if .gj^^CuiuiT.® Likewise, in 
Nitinerivilakkam :— 

32 5—d ^liJajiflQjSfi&rci ^(gjsreuG^ Q»H(l«rcBr«>tfi. 

33 a—b ^@60(ril' unrgiib q»«) g|«DjDU)«fiSr 

OairQ^rrif®* Qairctiea)* (ipgi*@6©jD6M. 

Unlike the Cola king, Karikalan, these two kings 
of the South had both failed in this quality, but 
only momentarily: when they sensed their guilt, 
they instantly and willinglj” paid the penalty in 
a grand, striking and sensational manner, as 
befitted the Tamil kings of Korkai and Madurai. 
The King of the South, who is alluded to at Pal. 76, 
cut oif his hand in retributive justice : while the 
other Pantiyan, who is mentioned at Cilap. 20, 
forfeited his life in the same holy cause. These 
Tamil kings, accordingly, appear to have been 
endowed with the identical Spartan virtues as 
the Romans (of the time of Christ) whose adage 
was: “ Fiat justitia, mat coelum = Let justice be 
done, even if the heavens were to fall down.’* 

• What Kuyal predicates of the truly great, the “ oanrSr ’’ 
whom I shall discuss in No. 8 below, applies still more so 
to the kings who were rulers, military leaders and judges^ 
all three in one:— 

“ To incline to neither side, but to rest impartial as 
the even fixed scale is the ornament of the wise." Compare 
this with what is said of kings:— 

**He is the light of kings who possesses these four 
qualities: beneficence, benevolence, rectitude and care for his 
people.” (Kur. 390). 
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This tradition of scrupulous royal justice 
was in fact carried over to the Tamil colonies 
abroad, as, for instance, over Palk*s Straits to 
Ilam or Ceylon. The Sinhalese king the Buddhist 
Asela, was overthrown by a Tamil nobleman in 
145 B.C. The latter seized the capital of Kaja 
Ra^a, the predominant kingdom. For 44 years 
from Anuradhapura he ruled over all that land 
with unparalleled equity, according to the testi¬ 
mony of the Sinhale Buddhist monk, or rather 
bhikkhu, Mahanama, in the Mahavamsa, a pane¬ 
gyric on the Sinhalese kings. The Tamil noble¬ 
man took the fitting name of “ Ellalan’’«= Lumi¬ 
nous or splendid Ruler. The Mahavamsa gives 
us several instances of his refined sense of justice. 
In one instance this appears to have been naive 
or exaggerated. He is supposed to have condem¬ 
ned his beloved son’s neck to be crushed under 
the same chariot-wheel that had crushed a calf*s 
neck, on the mute complaint of the mother-&w, 
which pulled the string tied to the “Bell of In¬ 
vestigation ’’ in the Court of Ellalan. This Tamil 
king’s justice must have been proverbial for this 
story to have arisen among the Sinhalese. It is 
also significant that the Sinhalese panegyrist is 
unable to find such a paragon of justice among 
the hundreds of Sinhalese kings that he describes 
or mentions and that the first Sinhalese king, 
Vijaya, in his treachery to Kuveni, and the rest¬ 
orer of Sinhalese power, Dustha Gamani or Dutu 
Gemunu (’^the wicked) are far from just on his 
own showing: Anyway, there does not appear 
among Sinhalese kings that all-consuming passion 
for justice that characterised Ellalan and these 
two Pantiyans. 
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4 . Under No. 1 above, I have dealt with 
Pari. Here I shall treat about his daughter, 
who is mentioned at Pal. 381:— 

u>iTtflQ«jir»r(3 oj|D»@( 5A^ «ir«o^glib ^ 

' iDi_ii>*6k uiT«RJTU)*jb@ — 4iV »..asoqOT 

QutreBT Qasirewr© q*rOJfra is®3S0)6tT. 

The most significant part of this stanza is thus 
elucidated in the commentary: Gff(T£Di ^esToni/iujrTd), 
CufTSsrSsorCuj £-655r6Ufraa GsirQ^^irefT, Owing 

to the terrible drought that afflicted that country, 
similar to that which dried up and impoverished 
Palestine for three years and six months in the 
time of the prophet Elijah (about 800 B.C. Cf. I 
Kings 17:1; 18:45; Luke 4:25), Pari’s daughter 
was unable to offer rice and curry to a lute- 
player who had entertained her party. She was, 
however, the daughter of one of the seven 
paragons of generosity. Kapilar, who panegyrised 
him at Pura. 105 to 120, i.e. in 16 poems out of 
the 400 in this anthology, has a beautiful stanzai 
comparing Pari with the bounteous rain, Mari, 
at Pura. 107 :— 


UITtfl 

utrrfl 


UITffl 

L|dB(p€Ulf 

90£lJglLb 


erearsf 

Q(7i5istru qeoeuif 

fi.fiO(^Lj(ru u^CBgu. 


“ Why is it ”, Kapilar asks in feigned indignation, 
”that poets are extolling incessantly Pari and 
his generosity that is as broad as the wide 
earth (= par, urnr) ? There is not merely one Pari, 
for there is Mari (=»the welcome shower that 
refreshes the parched earth) too”. This is 
exquisite poetry. 


> Being a daughter of Pari, the bounteous, 
and most probably one of his daughters that are 
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mentioned at Pura N. 112 113 

(iDiltoiriu ^puueiiiii), 114 (ffsssi® ifiesrC^nr^giB), she 
cannot but imitate her illustrious father. She 
offers gold, probably mined from the hill of 
Parampu, her princely father’s capital city, or 
from the three hundred villages and hamlets 
that formed his principality. Of. Pura N. 110:3 
(ipiBiiiiDi ^sOTupuq iBssr^g)®. But with a 

“Midas touch”, which here, however, works in 
the reverse direction or process, she boils the 
gold down into what appears to be wholesome 
food for her guest. This is the significance of 
the word “pw/rd” employed here and at Krt. 

253:6, l{€\ 9 L|air l|6v>61) ibitidi ad}6u%TT. 

% 

5. Not only the kings of South India-and 
its chieftains with their progeny but also a king 
of Ceylon or Lahkdpura figure in the Pal. This 
king is the celebrated Rdvana, who is both 
Priam and Paris of Troy (or liium) to Sita the 
rival of Helen but in chastity and conjugal 
fidelity Helen’s outstanding superior. Havana is 
mentioned in our work at least twice, namely 
at 291b and 257b. 

First, 291b :— Cunp^rr^S) Cairofisr® .suraasOT GurriPd) 
.^auuili-iT6ST. The commentary states: ^ffirsuGscrsEir 
^jHTiflG@(B uewaGarrswr® GurTiP6B)i_uiJilG 
@p(B5) 9^iii^rT65r. Like Paris of Troy, who, by his 
carrying away of Helen, the Grecian paragon of 
beauty, brought upon himself, upon his kith and 
kin and upon the entire city of Ilium, the wrath 
of the Greek warrior kings and princes, Agame¬ 
mnon, Menelaus and Achilles and ultimate dest¬ 
ruction at their hands, so Havana by his 
precipitate, rash and inconsiderate (porratu, 
Guirp^ai) carrying away of Sita (kontu, GanewrG) 
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brougilt upon his own head the just fury of her 
outraged husband, Rama, a terrible war (par, 
Cutrir) ensued, and Ravana came to grief (akap- 
pattan, ^auuuurreor). It is significant that the 
Pai. text employs the earlier Taro, derivative 
arrakkan, from the Rigvedic raksas (RV. 36; 15 
pahi nas agne raksasas«0 Agni (the god of fire), 
protect us from the demon. The same words 
are repeated at RV. 517:13. Very similar ideas 
and words are found at RV. 669:10; 783:1. 
The word “ raksas in this sense occurs likewise 
at RV. 129:11249:1; 462:7; 517 :19 ; 620:16; 
803:4; 816:6; 913: 25; 1008: 3, in all 13 times 
in the Rigveda, the oldest of the Sanskrit sacred 
scriptures. It is from this ancient form ’that 
Pal. has derived or borrowed the Tam. arrakan. 
Incidentally the Madras Lexicon, p. 115, is un¬ 
aware of this word being present in any Tamil 
poem or Tamil literature as a whole and cites 
a lexicon (Pink, l?®.) as its source for it. The 
later word is “ irakkatan,” M.L, p. 316, in Tam. 
In ’Sanskrit too, the equivalent unaccented 
raksasa ” is late. It is not found even once in 
RV. It appears, probably for the first time, in 
the Aitareya Brahmana, then in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad, at Manu 3:33, at Ramayana, V. io: 17 
and very frequently in the course of that epic. 
That our Tamil book of proverbs employs the 
earlier word is therefore worthy of notice. 

Let us make a close study of the word 
“ arrakkan ’* which is the most prominent word 
in Pal. 291b. Evidently it is a ”tajja'* or 
“ tadhhava ” according to Monier Williams, this 
means sprung or born or arising from that ; 
Le. Sansktit^ as Prakritic or other words. Ac- 
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cording to the celebrated German Lexicographers^ 
Bohtlingkf Roth and Grassjnann, the verbal root 
** raks ** has two^distinct and contrary connota* 
tions,—The^tirst** rak^ means to guard, watch 
over, protect: in German, “ jemand beschueteen, 
behueten.. The second: to hurt, injure, damage, 
violate, “ beschaedigen, verletzen It is this 
latter word that becomes “ arakkan ” in Tamil* 

It is well known that RSvana tried to 
contract with Sita a “ raksasa ** marriage. This 
is the seventh out of the eight forms of marriage 
described by the Manava Dharma Sastra, at 
3:20 to 34. Stanza 33 therein states, “ The 
seizure of a maiden by force from her house, 

while she weeps and calls for assistance. 

is the marriage styled raksasa In the original 
Sanskrit it runs thus:—\ 

“ hatva chittvaca bhittvaca krofiantim 

rudatim grhat 

prahasya kanya - haranam raksaso 

vidhir - ucyate 

\ 

We note with pleasure that the author of Pal. 
who might have employed “ Ravana ” (as the 
Com. does) or any other word, to describe him, 
employs instead the 'most significant word he 
could have thought of and the most appropriate 
in this context, the trenchant one •• arakkan. 
The author evidently knew the force of words 
remarkably well. 

The second instance of Ravana being refer* 
red to in our work is at 257b, where he is called 
“ Ilankaikkilavan the king of Ceylon. The 
second of these words is very ancient, as emplo¬ 
yed in its original sense of “ owner ”, “ possessor ”, 
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“ proprietor *\ “ lord Of. “ kilar ^ as the final 
name of certain poets of the classical age, e.g. 
Matalur Kilar (^ipirir), the author of Krt.^ 150; 
Kovur Kilar, who composed Krt. 65, Kutalur 
Kilar, responsible for Kjt. 166, 167, 214; Killi 
Mankalan Kilar (Krt. 76, 110, 152,181) < Karavur 
Kilar (Krf. 170); Kayattur Kilar (Krt. 354); 
Ukaikkuti’ Kilar (Krt. 63) etc. The word “kilavan” 
occurs in this sense at Krt. 34:7; 385 : 5; Tol. 
For. 113 :4, siruja ^ipeuesi s-Grreu^u 

Its. variant “kilav5n”, at Krt. 332: 6 ; Narr. 173:7. 
The plural form “ kilavar ” =lords, at Pura 
N. 35:3. 

Its variant “ kilavor ’’—owner (honorific plural 
in Tamil), at Krt. 392:8. 

The feminine form “ kilavi=lady, mistress, occurs 
at Tol. For. 113:5. 

According to t/ie i.e., alternance, “ kila ” is closely 
linked to “ kelu ” and “ keh” 

6. Pal. 257 mentions not only Ravana but 
also his younger brother Vibhisana, in Tamil 
Vipitanan. The two brothers are said to have 
propitiated Brahma by their penances. Hence it 
is only in a very broad and loose sense that 
Raksasas can be termed “ demons ”: they are 
rather “ hurters ”, “ violators ”, ” foes ”, as I have 
already explained (in No. 5 above). As their re¬ 
compense, Brahma granted them both boons. 
Vibhisana chose as his boon that he should never, 
even in the greatest calamity, stoop to any mean 
action. Hence in the Sanskritic Epic literature, 
in the Mahabharata, in the Harivamsa and es¬ 
pecially in the Ramayana, Vibhisana is represen¬ 
ted as constantly endeavouring to counter act 
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the malice of his brother, Havana; as a conse¬ 
quence of this, Havana ill-treated him to such an 
extent that, leaving Lanka, he joined Hama. 
After the defeat and downfall of Havana, Rama 
placed Vibhisana on the vacant throne of Lanka. 
Cf. Ramayana, V, 91. This story is very concis¬ 
ely related in Pal. 257a-c;— 

Quireots^trii’ ^Sesonuira^ ^ireor Guiril^ 

^SeiTiuireor — 

Gurrisgl gJeajpj ^ugiTft-ib Qu;b([5€o>^. 

Hama is presented here as wearing a garland of 
golden flowers. This is the common representa¬ 
tion of this hero. Thus also does Pukalentiyar 
describe him in his Nala Venpa, Kali totar 

kantam:— 

• • 

“ G^65TL9iq.i^il ^«Jbrgiy)frij^ «0(ip98so** 

Vibhisana hastened to the assistance of Rama 
from Lanka: as a reward, he returned to Lanka 
as its king. Note here the choice of words: in 
line b “ kilavan *' and in line c “ irai ” both signify 
^'proprietorship and lordship together**, but in the 
former word, “ownership” is more prominent, 
as befitting Havana, who is supposed to be the 
hereditary king of Lanka: in the latter word 
“ irai **, “ lordship ” predominates, as this term is 
applicable to God, king and husband alike. Cf. 
Ariccantirappuranam, Mayana kantam 21d: — 

@CSf^UJIT60)lTIBlLl5^, e.uSiTQJlT^6UU) CT60T^6OT gl<Pfl)GlUtT6Wim 
lUIT6g)IU) .SjfiuGU) ? ” 

From the above legendary narrative, the 
author of the Pal. work draws a moral or lesson, 

which rounds off this stanza, at 257c-d . 

GuiPiuneaiiff ffiririBa) Ga^^uScuirir 
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“Adhere to the great: inevitably you will earn 
your reward.** Note the two alternating stems, 
“ kila **-and “ kelu ’* (the source of keliiyilar) in 
lines b and d of this stanza. Occurring so close 
to each other, these two words tend to confirm 
what I have stated already, in the last sentence 
of No. 5 above, and to rivet the linguistically- 
minded readers’ attention to the i.e., aliernance 
both in Tamil and in the Dravidian tongues as 
a whole. 

Let us study closely the second word “ kelu **, 
just as we have done with the alternant “kila” 
earlier, under No. 5. The Madras Lexicon, which 
I shall henceforth call M.L., gives to this word, 
on page 1090, three meanings: colour, brightness, 
and euphonic increment. Although it cites Tol. 
Col. 303 and Tol. Elutt. 481 for two of these 
three meanings, they are neither basic nor the 
original ones. In the related word “kelumu”, 
however; which M.L. lists soon afterwards, in its 
second or transitive verbal signification, occurs 
the very first sense; to attain, join, unite, CuiT(f 5 iii 
as at Pattinappalai 47 

- sreiOiurroju CutTcjife^. Further down in the same 
column of this identical page in M.L. occurs 
“ keluvu '*, another relative of “ kelu **, M.L. gives 
it the sense of “ friendship ’*, iBuq, as at Paripa. 
8:63 CaetPiT liseuwoPeBr ? Here we 

are nearer the basic meaning of “kelu**, which 
is “ to be mixed with ”, “ adjoining to **, “ having 
the quality of ”, in its intransitive sense, and “ to 
reach, come also to, unite ”, in the transitive. Cf. 
Krt. 71:4 kal kelu kanavar; 145:1 turai kelu 
ciru kuti, 170:4 malai kelu natan ; 241:2; 255:3 
264:1; *374:3; Narr. 35:7; 395:9;” Aka Na. 17:1; 
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25:19; 98:1 and 29; 162:13, 19 and 21 ; 338 : 2 ; Pura 
Na. 24:17 keliiya ; 69:15; 76:9; 266:1; PatitE. 15:38; 
Tol. Por. 115:8 and 196:6 have the vi{iai eccam of 
this verb as “kelii ”=porunti in the Com. The 
corresponding peyar eccam “ keliiya ” (- poruntiya 
in the Com.) occurs at Krt. 2:3; 264:1; PuEa 
24:17; Civ. 754a, b. Further,' Tol. Por. 119 has 
“ pal kelu kilavi **, Tol. Por. 220:1 “ kelu takai 
potuccol 

We have accordingly shown that both the 
verb “ kelu ” and the “ vinai eccam formation 
in -ii(kel-ii) are ancient. We note that Pal. 257 
has precisely this verb in its oldest sense; for 
the Com. explains Gs^^cuitit in the text as lali 6 v 
.®( 68 )L.ajiT^iTiT = those who have not attained ^ to a 
reward. Time does not allow me to give the 
reader a wealth of instances to prove that the 
“vinai eccam” ending in “ii ” is one of oldest in 
the Tamil classics. Accordingly the fourth line 
of Pal. 257 strikes us as very ancient. This is 
the proverb proper and the core of the relevant 
stanza. 

7. Just as Pal. 257 alludes to the Ramayana 
war, so Pal 356 mentions certain anecdotes of 
the Mahdbhdrata war. To wit, 

' iL.OT(g3ib uSsooruib^ih j&irojiDir 

FF6Q)|rib u^6&TiD0ih 

gjfiiDL.fiflalbTL.trii' .. 

According to the commentary, the first word 
here does not denote the Bharata country, 
i.e. Aryavarta or North India, but the Maha- 
bharata epic: Md> e.Gfr 0 U). If we could be 

sure that this was a Tamil epic, based, of course, 
on the Sanskrit original, just as this too seems 
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to have been based on a still earlier proto- 
Dravidian original, going back almost to the 
imperial age of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, like 
the Epic of Gilgamesh in Sumerian, then these 
words “ paratattullum, uirjr/s^SOTiefjLb ** would help 
us to date this stanza of Pal., if not the whole 
work. We would be still nearer the mark, if we 
had quite definite information as to the exact 
edition of the Tamil epic which the author of 
Pal. is referring to here. Most of the commen¬ 
tators think that this was “ Peruntevanar’s ** 
translation. In fact, this poet is invariably 
referred to, with this sobriquet or nickname, as 
urri^ju Gu( 5 iBG^ 6 ij(g)iT, the one who sang Para- 
tam. But the century in which this poet lived 
is not fixed. M.L., on page 2876, gives us the 
names of three literary men who bore the name. 
“ Peruntevanar *’: it ascribes the last to the 11th 
century, and the middle one to the ninth, but 
gives no date to the first, the one whom we are 
concerned about. A diligent study, however, of 
such extracts from his epic as have escaped the 
ravages of time and of white ants, e.g. the 
stanzas cited by Nacc. in his commentary on 
Tol. Por. 72, pages 222 to 230, and elsewhere, 
would help us to fix the date of this epic poet, 
whom M,L. calls “ a Cankam poet ”, uirj^ib urri^ 
ffKiau LjsueuiT. If this were the “ paratam ” that 
Pal. 856a refers to, as is most likely, then the 
latter would be a later work. The story of the 
struggle of the hundred sons (ffir ggiiu^6cruiiT = 2 x 50) 
of Dhrtarashtra, headed by Duryodhana, against 
their 5 cousin-brothers, the Panca Pandavas, 
ggeuiT = the five, starting with the gambling contest 
at Hastinapura, which is concisely alluded to 
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here: panaiyamtamtayama, uSfeBwiuiii^iB^tTiuuiiT,' that 
story, I repeat, is well-known. The gambling it 

was that led to the war: (Suirfr cTj^iriss. 

and to the untimely death of the 100 
Kauravas: @68)i_Q9sfijn_iTiT, itaivintar. Hence the 

moral: “ avoid gambling ”..f^^eutrd) arr^Ceorr® 

,g,L_iTiT aojim (subject: canror), Pal. 356d. 

8. A prominent person in the Mahabharata 
war on the Pandava side was Lord Krsna. He 
was thus named very probably from the dark 
blue colour of his shining skin. To the European 
or American reader I am obliged to introduce him 
briefly. Vasudeva had eight sons by his second 
wife, DevakL Her cousin, Kamsa, King of 
Mathura in Aryavarta (modern Hindhustan), was 
informed by the Gods through a prediction that 
one of these sons would kill him. Accordingly 
King Kamsa kept Vasudeva and his wife in 
confinement and slew their first six children. 
The seventh, Balarama, was palmed off as the 
son, not of Devaki, but of Rohini, Vasudeva’s 
first wife, from whose children Kamsa had ap¬ 
parently nothing to fear. Soon after the birth 
of the youngest, Krsna, with a peculiar and 
auspicious mark on his breast, his father managed 
escape from prison with this child. He found a 
heardsman named Aawda, whose wife, Yasoda, 
had just been delivered of a son. The two in¬ 
fants changed places, so that the suspicion and 
ire of Kamsa, similar to that of King Herod 
the Great in Palestine, (Of. Matthew, ch. 2), was 
nqt aroused. Nanda and Yasoda took the infant 

Krsna and settled first in Q5kula and afterwords 

• • • 

in “ Vrndavana ”, a name recently applied to 
the beautifully illuminated gardens at the Kan- 
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Qainba^i dam neat Mysore in S. India. This 
was Radha’s or *'vrnda*s forest" a wood near 
the town of Gokula, in the district of Mathura 
on the left bank of the Yamuna (or Jumna), a 
tributary of the biggest and longest river in 
India, the Ganges or Gahga. Incidentally the 
etymology, so long given by Sanskrit Dictionaries, 
e.g. Monier Williams (which will henceforth be 
M.W.), page 341, is “gam^* = to go: the “Ganga” 
is supposed to be a “swift-goer.*’ But there is 
no special speed to be noted in the “Ganga” as 
distinct from other rivers, like the Indus. This 
word seems to be rather derived from the 
Dravidian “kahku” = the steep bank (of a river). 
It is accordingly a loan word into Sanskrit from 
the Dravidians who lived there earlier : but about 
this I shall deal later, in other articles. 

Krsna and Balarama grew up together, roam¬ 
ing these woods and joining in the sports of the 
herdsmen’s sons. As a youth, Krsna contested 
the soverignty of Indra and was victorious over 
that god: he became thus the protector of cattle 
par excellence, “gopa” or “gopalah”. Cattle, 
however, were not his main interest, for Krsna 
sported constantly with the “ gdpis ’’ or shepher¬ 
desses. A thousand of these became his wives, 
Rddhd being the favourite. 

One we have grasped this background know¬ 
ledge, we are in a good position to understand 
the interesting anecdotes that the Pal. gives us, 
in several places, about this Vaishnavite god. 
Let us start with Pal. 334b-c:—. 

Q^IT(^6B)I1>IL(6TT Lfirr^OlLjLO LOtTBoU UiiLI£(^iDl^^fT6Tr. 

(o) Tolunai is one of the few peculiar 
words that have n (it), rather than n (ew), in 
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this position. Similar words are porunan, Aka 
N. 76:9; Pura N. 42:18; 58:9; 78:6; a^unai^ 
Pura N. 36:1; porunai/ Pura N. 11:5; 36:5; 
vi^-unai, Pura N. 36:1, etc. The particle “ un ” 
in the middle syllable is connected with “untu”, 
in such words as payuntu, Pura N. 24:3; tunkuntu, 
ibidem. 24:6; taruuntu, 24:9; olikkuntu, 137:6; 
pukkuntu, 137:8; parikkuntu, 352:4; uraikkuntu, 
384; 6; vaikuntu, 384:9; peyarkkuntu, 395:11; 
tuhkuntu, 400:14. Modern Malayalam has nasa¬ 
lized the plosive that follows the nasal, just as 
English (or rather, old High German) “timber" 
has become modern German “zimmer”. Hence 
the Mai. verbal eliding in “unnu”. The Tel. 
particle “un” is also connected herewith and 
goes back to “ proto-Dravidian ”. Hence I should 
think that “tolunai” is an exceedingly ancient 
word, connected with “totu”«“to touch, join 
with’’: accordingly it came to signify “the 
tributary”, par excellence, of the Ganges, viz. 
the Yamuna. The Com. on Pal. 334b has “ yamu- 
naiyinkane, aj(yi35Bru965ra6wrG685r ”. There is an exqui¬ 
sitely delightful description both of the Yamuna 
and Krsna’s amorous sports there, in Aka 


N. 59 : 3-6.i^Guj 6uL-nr,9l3) 

duetAiTLieorcb Qjbir(y2c»^ fiuiritu)fiasr& 

^etjsTL.d' loaerflA' ^etibriseoy) S-i£^uit 


The Com. narrates the incident succinctly: 

6ijL.a^6^ a6i^6sar^(7uj iSiT6)j6tTui(n^^ ujQpScBnuir/bjfick Gikl^ 
Ui633i25UiH6C)L_uj 3)6B)(pii9d) iSnirtp-UJ ^lunrLoaetPir ^SRsrejjoPiu 

^66)^60)01 ii:iiri2: eni^rriH^u 

asfcressreDT ...••• sjCeBreuPw ^euiraefr iRjnrGiHarrd) 

Kindly look up Supplementary Note 2 at the close of 
this article 
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«6»jruSd) ^6»l- aSfetri awjwawLSirtr^ «9feTajrrLl. 

L-ir® CT®^5)«G«fT6*r® usir^C^S^uScjife^frir. ^uGuir^S 

U8J G^qjit (sic, probably for Balarama) ^iH (5 euir, 
DSfitPrir 9(5Gffff iii6rop^lP(5 Ccuiiii OJ^^eSranijoujfrw, ^irixi 
u90ib^ U)jraGs)Tini5*%QT^ GairG^^irir. 

aieibreoorfiOT «9|6^ax Qib04^S4} scuiI-ib^ ^ih(ip«dr 
uir&iflp fiusibr6!S5rc&r Gisrr&Spb uj^il|cdu^^ CT€&rg]i, seforuiriCi, 
Gfij&rfiiD^ ^irSsor GcuilGjS, eSiflqeorp Q^ja^hn lutpjoitL 

Gair^fdp cuSsiTuS (g)itd&0d& @0issi«9|QJ£9r CTeor^esr.*' 

CIvakacintamani, 209. 

( 6 ) Now we take up the beautiful line: 
“ malaiyum malai mayak kuruttal ”. Note that 
every “cir” has “m” as the initial letter and 
that there is a delightful pun on “malai’’. The 
first “ malai ” is the accusative singular of 
“ mal ”. M.L. p. 3174-5 gives us seven forms of 
“mal”, each with its own group of meanings. 
The first two go together, being the verbal and 
nominal forms of the same root or base. The 
fundamental meaning here is “to be confused, 
perturbed” as at Aka N. 3:5 mir^jpi GsulL® 6 T^^lB^ 
Gs4^GseS 6 T 06 »Qj. The Com. has “ mayanki ” . •.. 
“being perplexed”. As a noun, “Mal” denotes 
the mental confusion caused by sexual desire or 
lust, as at Paripa. 10:42 aewr® suiuasiP 

loiTft) £_g>i£i]. The Com. has L5i9.6B)uja asssr® atrLo^^ird) 
LoiLiaaLb e_jpiEij, This one meaning is better than 
the three separate ones that M.L. gives to mal,^ 
p. 3175. The fourth meaning that M.L. gives to 
mal ® comes out clearly in the old text of 
Perumpan. 487 :—ldita) aL_€w. 
The Com. for ,the last “cir” is “ A:arwnA:atal ”» 
the dark or black sea. When we remember 
that Krsna was a hero of Aryavarta or North 
India, that “krsna” in Sanskrit means precisely 
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this: ^^darkt blue-black"^ like Quink, that Tamil 
poets had to find a suitable wo:i^d to translate 
“krsna” into their own language, we are led to 
the inevitable conclusion that here we have the 
fundamental meaning of “Mai” as applied to 
this god or hero. Hence “ blackness " or “ dark^ 
ness ” is basic to “ Tirumdl Accordingly all 
the meanings that M.L. gdves under Mai * are 
quite secondary and can be shown to flow from 
the basic ones that I have just shown as adhering 
to mal Hence the words “c/. mahat" that 
M.L. gives us at the beginning of its elucidation 
of mal ® are quite misleading. Hence the 
semantic flow is in this manner:—Darkness > the 
Dark one or “ Krsna ” in Tamil “ Mal ” > Visnu, 
the great god > the great man, resembling 
Visnu > greatness. Note that this last meaning 
comes mostly in late works and in lexicons like 
Pink. rfiaassr®) 

The second “malai” at Pal. 334c, meaning 
originally “ a garland ”, here denotes “ the wearer 
of garlands” a woman, especially one who sings 
and dances, M. L. p. 3177, malai,® meanings 
1-3, 7-8. Here it points out Pinnai, better known 
as Vrnda or Radha, the favourite consort of 
Krsna among his thousand Gopis. Of. Pinnai at 
M.L. p. 2729 and Nappinnai at M.L. 2153, cf, 
Klrar and Nakkirar. Now let us study the 
Commentary on Pal. 334 b-c: ^^mrrSsoajiL iSotBsbt 

GojecTuireiT iDiusAff Gau^rrerr." Lofr^u 

iqii CT68rp5)> L9p6B)]r ifitrd) Gffiii^&oGuj (i.e. confusing the 
minds of others) G^FT^GUiraaGarressr® ,^^(g)G6uCaj @u 
GuiiJ69)iru GuippgsriT 6T6sru®^. LSearBscr iaujs 

Radha, by her beauty, was able to 
confuse the mind of the great Confuser, to delude 
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the mind of the Deluder par 'excellence, Krsna, 
on the banks of the Yamuna. Thus says the 
Com. The Pal. stanza blends pun and irony 
delightfully. 

(c) From the above incident the author of 
Pal. 334 draws the conclusion, in line' d:— 
(. 9 {oo^n'd>) ffrT^uiQiS(^ir) The Comm, 

explains it as iJ(5^ii93sct LS«sG^iT6OT(njd) ^!ni<S(5UQfTp65)jp 
It is somewhat similar to the English 
adage about diamond cutting diamonds. Note 
the occu ranee, twice in the same line, of “ calpu**. 
This word ** cal is peculiarly ancient, coming 
down from Proto-Dravidian times, as Tel. calu 
(at present pronounced more like tsalu) == suffici¬ 
ency ; tsalunu =» it is enough; tsaluta = to suffice; 
Kanarese sal, Malayalam cal and such other 
words testify. In ancient Tamil, it was a full 
verb, just as it is in modern Telugu, but some¬ 
where between the age of Tolkappiyam and that 
of Nannul the verbal forms fell into desuetude 
in Tamil, where it became an “ uriccol ”, which 
is a cross between an adjective and adverb. 
This will become clear to the impartial reader 
who compares the later Nannul, 456: ; 

(The six words starting with “ cala ” denote 
“ abundance ”), with Tol. Col. 299: 

(BfisflQufior fiU0e_(ih) Qp«^g)i(ib) 

Q^iuqth Quir0fiTr ctotu. 

The meaning signified by the set of words is 
identical, but whereas Tol. Col. gives us only 
three (cala is emphatically not one of these), 
Nan. expands the set to six. The identical order 
of the three words that figure in both lists is 
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striking: it shows that the author of Naii. had 
Tol. Col before him and expanded that list of 
Tol. to suit his own. times. This deduction from 
the comparisoif of these two grammars is power¬ 
fully reinforced from a short study of a few 
ancient texts, where the Tam. verb “ calu ’* and 
its derivatives: * “ calpu ”, “ canra ” (the peyar 
eccam), “canror” (the vinaiyal anaiyum peyar, 
positive) and “ calar ” (the above mentioned, but 
negative) occur. This investigation will tend to 
show that Pal., where this word occurs pretty 
often, comes much nearer the age of Tolkappiyam 
than the time of Nannul. 


As a full-blooded verb, “ calu ” or “ cal ” 
makes its first appearance in our extant Tam. 
texts where I have all allong taught my readers 
to expect it, namely in that exquisite anthology 
of “short Love Poems”—the “Kuruntokai 
There in Poem 101 we read:— 


G^treirixtiT^i 


Qu0ii;at_6b 

§lpuiS]b 


euSsrr^Li 


£iDQjaQeoir0 


fi_60A(ipib 

air®ih 


ertfiACSa t 


The Com. in brief runs thus: @6wu(y)ii 

.C^6U(j56Ua @6BrU(jpUJ .9|6B)6U @ir6SJT®U). 

^SsooS'iiScwg) G^rrCeGirn® G^irsir ioitidiul_^ @ 65 ru^ 

fi)L-6tir 9 ejfijir. The earthly and the heavenly delights 
are both sadly deficient, when compared with the 
delight involved in my enjoyment of this young 
girl. 

Here we see the verb employed in its origi¬ 
nal sense, to wit, to he sufficiently large^ great 
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or abundant. Calpu has the sense of “ fitness ’* 
the “calmness** of the truly great, (in the Com. 
“ takuti **, “ amaiti ’*,) at Krt 90:7; 366:2; Patirj. 
19:13; 32:2 U)nr^iri2) ^ir^L|ib C^u)6B)ir)U^io 

Patirr.. 74:19 e-CTTuui. l9{D6l|ia. 

[The Com. lists here the qualities of true great¬ 
ness (or calpu) as .^isotliu) njircgrom 9 UL|iro^u> 

(tpiii 6ufnu6B)LoiqiIi quite a formidable set of 

virtues for our morning meditation and our nightly 
examination of conscience, if we seek them]. So 
again at Patirr. 82:14 «Fird}L(u) 

,9ipfiajui; likewise at Pal. 69d ^itcbt CiBiT65r55*L_ eudjib 

“ Canra ’*, the peyar eccam, is met with at 
Pura N. 11:7 ufTL_d> ^iTim’p 6^pd) CsniBaeron^Ctn. 

“ Canror ’*, the most common of these deriva¬ 
tives, occurs at Krt. 102:4; 252:6; 265:3 
Gd^lL60)l£>? »ir«rC(rjir; Pura N. 34:20, 191:6-7 ^eSrp 
aJiR^Lja^uj Gairerrewaff ototGoit. Pura N. 218:5-7 
gives both the positive and negative forms;— 

. CT68r®i(ff5 

«rcaTG(a;i- uireofr » 

99»i% «rcorr utreort- This means; 

“ birds of the same feather flock together **. Like¬ 
wise at Pura N. 375:8. In all the above instances, 
the Com. renders “ canror ** as 11^611 trewiin nj|P( 565 BriBj 
a6fTiTf52Ju^ Lfi(5i5^68)iniB^ QurflGiuiTiT«»thosc great by their 
knowledge and virtues. At Pura N. 266:8, the 
Com. refers to the “ literati ** or learned ones, 
and at Pura N. 63:5, “ warriors **, excelling in 
their own martial virtues, are denoted by this 
term, “ cdajrdr, we shall now study this group of 
words in the Kur. 
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(^) At Kur. 25b, 165a, 475b, 770b. 1037b, 1060b, 
1233a, we meet with “cal”, as a verb: atu calum 
=that is enough, that suffices. Here “ cal ” is a 
full finite verb. 

(«gj,) The noun “ calpu ” occurs at Kur. 105b, 
956a, 983b, 984b, 986a, 987b, 988a, 1013b, 1064b. This 
last runs: (itam illak) kalum irav-ollac calpu. 

• (^) “ canror ’’ is pretty common, as at Kur. 
115b, 118b, 148a, 197a, 299a, 328a, 458a, 656b, 657a, 
802b, 840a„ 922a, 923b, 982a, 985a, 1014a, 1078a. 

(ft) The peyar eccam “ canra ” occurs at 
least three times in the Kur.: at 56a, 581a and 
at 1001a evirnu Gu^lo Currctjerr. 

Parimelalakar’s Commentary on Kur. 1001a 
runs thus:— 

^6Br LoSsBTiuaeuGuiwfiumi GU(i5i£iGurr(j5^ 

e.Csufru^^iTd) Note 

that the Com. equates “ canra ” to 
“ nirainta ”, which means “ to be full ”, “ being 
full Thus the Kur. employs this set of words 
41 times, at the least. 

This group of words occurs about a score of 
times in the Pal too. As a verb, it makes its 
appearance at least 3 times, to wit, 

^ (a) ]^ur. has also the formation “ caQra^mai " at 98lb, 
989a, 990a. This is to be found likewise at Nalati: 126b, 
142a, 179o. Nal. employs “ cal ” verbally at 7a, 34c, 49d, 
140a, 188c, 243d, 318a, and the noun “ c&QtoT ” at 58d, 68d, 
100c, 126a, 133a, 151b, 152b, 153a. 165c, 179b, 227b, 275c, 298d. 
316c, 343b, 344b, 349b, 356c, 357b, 368a. 

{h) There is a variant of “ caijrbr ” as “ caQravar ”, as 
at Kur. 990a. The singular form ”cd^dn” occurs at least 
once in the Kur.« namely at 69b. Hal. too employs “ caQravar 
at 4la, 154a, lOOb, 255c, 295b. Thus we find words of this 
stem: “ cal ” employed 35 times in N&latiyar. 
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122a urai cania = pukal nirainta, Com. 

242a cala = mikutiyanavaikalaikkuri, Com. 

87c calavum mikkavar = mikavum uyarntavar, 

Com. 

The noun “calpu"’ occurs at 59d, 334 (twice in 

line d), 339c. 

The nominal formation from the verbal, termed 
vinaiyal anuiyum peyar, is found in our work 
either as 

(a) Canravan, as at 81b, 185b; and its plural, at 
49b, 75a, 83c, 242a, or as 

(h) Canror, as at 74d, 82c, 85b, 86c, 122a, 180c. 

This wealth of instances on the part of this 
ancient verb “ cal ”, and of its derivatives should 
lead us to ascribe an early date to Pal. among 
our classical Tamil texts. 

Having dealt so extensively with the Linguis¬ 
tic aspect of “ calpu let us consider for a mom¬ 
ent its phUosophical aspect. _ A mother speaking 
at Pura N. 312:1-2, distinguishes her duty from 
that of the father in educating their son to be¬ 
come wise, learned and respectable, in these 
words:— 

rT65T0iL||DiB eT6Brp,8soA auCBeai : 

«rOT(»(]i;cBr ^ri6tD^a@a at-Gear. 

While citing Patirr. 74:19 above, 1 mentioned 
qualities that are essential thereto. They are 
the same that constitute the Greek “ didaskalos ”, 
the Latin ” magister ”, the Sanskritic “ guru 
Semantic gi owth and developmets are quite paral¬ 
lel in several languages, whether Dravidian, Indo- 
Aryan or Semitic. In these we find this develop¬ 
ment: big, large, great > preceptor, teacher, 
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“guru’*. Thus Latin “gravis” = weighty, ele¬ 
vated, dignified, as in Cicero, where it is predi¬ 
cated of “ testis, auctor Its equivalent, Sk. 
“ guru ” w weighty, excellent; any venerable ’ or 
respectable person. Sk. “’mah ”, originally “ magh ” 
(M.W. p. 753) to be great. Lat. has “ magnus ” 
«great, “ magis ”= larger, rather, whence the 
noun “ magister ” = teacher. The greek original 
at Matthew, 2:1 “ radgoi ‘ apo ’ analoton ” should 
be rendered “ the preceptors or acaryas from the 
Oriental lands”, chiefly Persia [or modern Iran, 
from the original “ Airanya ” =» the Aryan land; 
cf. E. Rhys: Atlas of Ancient Geography, pages 
58-59: Media and Ariana]. 

This semantic development in the Indo-Europ¬ 
ean languages has its parallel in the Semitic or 
West Asian tongues. Thus, in Hebrew, “ rahh ” 
has the following connotations, in this order: 
(1) much; (2) enough or abundant, exactly cor¬ 
responding to Tel. tsalu and Tam. Cal: (3) vast, 
great; (4) a great man, a noble by station or 
dignity or qualities. Cf. Samuel Bagster’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, 1959, p. 239. According to the Semitic 
habit of grafting personal pronominal suffixes, 
like “i”, to the nouns, we get “ rabbi ”=my 
master, as at John 1:38; 3:26; 9:2 and often 
elsewhere in the Christian gospels, which we pos¬ 
sess only in the Greek and its translations. As 
Greek has no separate letter to denote the long 
“i” of the Hebrew and Aramaic, the word in 
Greek takes the form of Rabbei 6 legetai Did^s- 
kale, or (6 legetai methermeneuomenon Didasr 
kale) or of ‘Rabbonnei’, as at John 20:16. At 
John 3:10, Jesus addresses the Pharisee a mem¬ 
ber of the Sanhedrin or Supreme Council (71 
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members) of the Jewish nation, named Nicodemus 
and rebukes him thus: “ Art thou a Master 
‘6 didaskalos tpu’ IsraM in Israel and knowest 
not these things?” The original speech of Jesus 
would have been “ Rdbh ” in the Hebrew-Aramaic 
tongues. 

Now I make the point of this long disserta¬ 
tion. I have never seen in any Tamil lexicon or 
vocabulary or dictionary the connotation of “ mas¬ 
ters, preceptors ” given to “ canror Still the 
semantic developments in these two groups of lan¬ 
guages would lead us to postulate a similar one 
in the Dravidian. Further, we are told by com¬ 
mentators that when Tolkappiyanar so often 
alludes to his predecessors and states “ enpa, 
molipa ”, we are to supply the word “ canror 
In this case this can only mean the masters of 
grammar or the prefect “literati”. Moreover, 
even in colloquial speech we often hear the phrase: 
“ canrorccollai ppinparrutal ”. One last point in 
one translation of the Kur. I note that “ calpu ” 
at 987b is rendered as “ perfect goodness ”. Hence 
“ canror ” could be rendered likewise as “ the per¬ 
fect ”, provided it is not taken in the pharisaic 
sense and one does not include oneself in this 
category, while relegating the others to the oppo¬ 
site camp—the “ perfect warriors ”, as at Pura 
N. 63:5; 312: 2, the Tamil Sir Galahads; or “ per¬ 
fect masters ” of grammar or literature, the 
Tamil Paninis and Kalidasas; or the “ morally 
perfect ” the “ enlightened ones ”, in adages, 
maxims and moral aphorisms. 

9. Let us now return to Krsna. In the 
previous number, 8, we saw him as a young and 
amorous shepherd with flowing hair and a flute 
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in his hand, enjoying himself in the pleasant 
company of the Gopis or “ ayarmakalir,” shepher¬ 
desses on the banks of the Yamuna. Now we 
shall continue his life-story further and narrate 
a few of his martial exploits that are alluded to 
in Pal. At Mahabharata, 2:1441; 5:4410; Visnu 
Purana, page 526 (Dr. Hall’s edition, VoL* *4, 
page 315), in the Harivamsa and the Raghuvamsa, 
Krsna is extolled as the great protector of cows 
and cowherds, chiefly because of the ^'‘gbvardhana ” 
incident. This is a celebrated hill in Vrndavana. 
Indra sent a terriWe storm to test Krsna’s divine 
prowess. The cowherds with their flocks and 
herds came running helter-shelter to Krsna for 
protection therefrom. Krsna thereupon lifted 
up the “ govardhana ” hill and supported it upon 
one finger for seven days to shelter the cowherds 
from the storm, cf. Supplementary Note 1. 

(a) At Pal. 42a--b, we get the Tamil version 
of this incident:— 

^a9jb0 ,5l0iijU6ijfl iflirSsoimb 

CB*ire9ji)(g( (SaireueoeSr eTCOTQpieoaib an.(DiLD(rS). 

We note that the cold rain that accompanied the 
heavy thunderstorm is termed “ arum ” difficult 
to endure and “pani”, a word that is usually 
reserved to do or snow-fall; that “ Krsna ” is not 
yet rendered as “Kannan” or “Krttinan” as 

* * • • • mm 

nowadays, but as “mal”, meaning the “dark 
one ”, and that he now acquires the sobriquet or 
nickname of Kovalan or Govinda. The Com. 
hereon describes the event more vividly 
^jresr #66riBS) Lo6o^6S)iLia 

arruutTip^uj . . . . <|j,aa%(T4 Arreud) 

• • • • uj^iRnr. 6 :1 

* igjOjiL uniTuuGBr iciraaigjiii * erew 
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{b) Pal. 75(b-^) briefly alludes to this incid¬ 
ent;—.u^eurr 

rfiaDjUMpiii air^^ Qistt^QmirUar 

t.fiDU'^^ireb ft.fiS|rQuii}i^4) t-Afai($ 

The Com. states; ucosuit^uj u&s ai>L-i_®ia2»nra 
i?6wrL- Gui^-Ceu®^^ ^(jujirCGOUJiruSeojiii ffcrouuSd) ^^jsuSsor 
@a\pB5)68)ff^^rrd), ^iT(yiii) ,9|6U(OT)d) @a\pff#u^6B>ij6oiu ^isidl- 

About this I shall deal shortly. The Com. adds; 

** CfBi^-CujfTGeuriLKTuSesjiL ” CTesrjDj s-iuiT^jia a»_!DJGiJ^iTd>, ^ib 
IBireurrJ'lPuJIT ^(J5Lfln'6\PL—li ^6STLj65)l_UJITIT 6T68TLJ5) CUjpUIJ®U). 

We shall discuss this point in the lust section 
(VI) of this research-study, in the third article. 

From Pal. 4*2a-b and 75b-d the Com. argues 
that the author was a Vaishnavite in religion. 

10. The Com. on Pal. 75c-d is very defective, 
as the interesting anecdote, which the author of 
Pal. had certainly in mind but which he could 
not mention within the contracted space of the 
15 “ cir ” in a “ venpa ” stanza, has been comple¬ 
tely left out, although the commenta1 or had all 
the space that he needed. Unless this incident 
is recalled to mind, the reader will not be aide 
to perceive the exact force of the adage : “ when 
one scolds, one must expect to be rebuked”— 
“ uraittal urai perutal untu,” PaL 75d. 

The eldest of the Pandava princes, Yudhi- 
sthira, resolved to perform the Rajasuya sacrifice 
and was joined by Krsna. Cf. the Mahabharata, 
Sabha-parvan, 5:1211 and read on to stanza 1451. 
Numerous kings assembled to witness the celeb¬ 
ration. An assembly is termed “ Sabha ” in Sans¬ 
krit; hence comes the name of this section of 
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MBh^ namey Sabba*parvan. In Tamil, which 
has no sibilant, this word becomes “ avai as at 
Pal. 17d, xOa, 23a, b, 24a, b, 25b, 75a. It is clear 
that the author of PaJ. 75 had such an assembly 
in mind from the first two lines:— 

uAwirit ^ea3QiK06uaAir unii)uili_ »irenposuit' 

Q»^iT*«)jrir g>0€aj6®frqib 

Then follow the two lines which I have just cited, 
under No. 9b above. The context too thus 
favours the interpretation that I make here. I 
shall now describe this incident in some detail 
for the sake of clarity. 

At this assembly Krsna seems to have made 
a few disparaginf/ remarks at the expense of 
bidupala, king of the Cedis, whom M.W. on page 
1076 speaks of as inhabitants of Bundelkhand in 
Central India. This rebuke of Krsna seems to 
have cut SiSupala to the quick and pierced his 
soul. Let the reader grasp the force of the 
phrase “ul unra ” in Pal. 75b and of “uraittal** 
in the next line. There arose an implacable hos¬ 
tility between the two warriors, an enmity that 
lasted till Krsnj^^lew his rival in the manner so 
admirably described by Magha in his “ Sidupala- 
vadha”, a B.A. textbook in the Mysore and 
London Universities in certain years. But im¬ 
mediately there was a terrible diatribe on Sisu- 
pala’s part against Kr^na, in these words 
“Thou art a transgressor of the injunctions of 
the law (smrti), a contemptible and ill-instructed 
person ", Then, not deigning to speak to Krsna, 
he si)eaks of him to the others;—“ He is not a 
king, or a person venerable from age; hib father 
Vasudeva, being still alive; he has unjustly kil¬ 
led Jarasandha. Krsria is like a dog devouring 
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in a secret place the leavings of an oblation 

which he has discovered ’*.“ Ayuktam atmana^ 

pujam tvam punar bahu manyase: 

Havisab prapya nisyandam prafiita sveva nirjane” 

In the Bhagavata Purana, X, 74:34, SiSupala’s 
Speech on the same occasion contains a more 
vehement invective against Krsna. The former 
asks: “ How does this cowherd, the vilest of his 
race, deserve homage, any more than a black 
crow deserves to eat an oblation ? ” In these 
words one detects an allusion to Krsna’s dark 
skiny which aroused in the “ white ’’ prince from 
Cedi that unreasoning contempt and supercilious¬ 
ness, which, in the Convocation Address at the 
University of London in June 1949, drew forth 
from another Krishna [Menon] the stern rebuke 
they deserve, in modern times, as indulged in by 
some half-witted Europeans and “ white ’'-inebria¬ 
ted Americans, and recently by the “ piedsnoirs ” 
in Algeria. 

Krsna then addressed the assembled princes 

• • • 

thus: This malignant man is the bitter enemy, 
truculent and ill-disposed, of us the Satvatas, 
who have done him no wrong. He burned my 
capital, Dvaraka. He carried off my father’s 
horse which was intended for the sacrifice. In 
his infatuation he carried off the wife of the 
devotee Babhru and the devout Bhadra, my 

cousin. He sought to gain Rukmini; but the 

fool did not obtain her, as a &udra is excluded 
from the “Veda”. This mention of Rukmini 
was a “ faux pas ” (or false step) on Krsna’s part 
Bbismaka, king of Kundina in the country of the 
Vidarbhas, Berar, and his son Rukmini, both gave 
Rukmini, the beautiful princess, to &i6upala, al- 
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though Krsna loved her and the sweetly smiling 
maid loved Krsna. The latter came to witness the 
nuptials of his rival, and carried off the princess 
on the eve of the wedding.^ cf. Harivamsa, Section 
117, verses 6579 if., Bhagavata Purana, X, sec¬ 
tions 43 fif. Accordingly the mighty §i 6 upala, 
hearing these words of Krsna, laughed a sonorous 
laugh and spoke thus: “How is it that thou art 
, ^ Sl^Sf, tli\is in this assembly, and 

especially before the princes, to make mention of 
Rukmini, who was betrothed to me?’* 

In this bitter dialogue between these two 
princes we see the truth of the proverb, already 
cited: “uraittal urai perutal untu’*. 

11. Krsna is supposed to be an “ avatar ” (or 
incarnation) of Visnu. Let us pass on now from 
the avatar to the god himself. He is mentio- 
ed in at least two stanzas of Pal. First I shall 
take Pal. 301 :— 

finirOT’^peoirSesT cuSsir^^irirafiTT cSK^^ireargi 
eflilu}.!) Qff6aT0ir; cflerrajQdbtretfl—«trili_u 
QuiTyi)Ojg3i ^6OT68>U)a5 6MT0 
*_0a^ @0gi,il©ib 

The commentary runs thus:—(ip 6 iTC (00 
nsirre^sih ereoiiL 6unfetP&5TU^68>L_iu tfiaa Guit^ib^uj 
j^0LDiT2sua CaiTd)6yjL£>GurT(j5LlGff GaeSrp iD^dbesi-cajtr 6T63t 
C ufTiT (^^iB^iTiradr. ,^juGurT^lfl 5 ) .siqjot j^SsuGupim 

6 ^ 6 TT(HJ(g<l' 6 ETp ^ 6 QT 3 ) ^0GU5S8Pu96BT ^ 6 tP 6 B>UJaaiTLlL_, CpUL^d) 
60fT^ 6II19 .q 96OT ^5OT6B)Ui65>aJaa6WrG, ^ITli) CaFTBWrL. UJiriDlUfTCl^L 
QJPeOTiDJli lSfH<f(g)ITa6TT. .U,6Dr^(6C)GeU QJl^CeU Qbgo 

611 ^ 60 )^ esnlGii CiBjS’. CTiEJiHJSsni ,9j6U65p6sr e-^euu CurroP 
€UfTd) ^QjesPgcr usnaojir 6 ijaJUirr(g)GfffT, ^lEiiBieorGui e_ui 

ucRaeviiT e.Ui 6 ©iiiaa 6 Mn_ ^^jGfroS'GwGuj G6U(56otG ujrriD)GarrL»&u 

^ Kindly look up supplementary note 3 at the very end 
of this article, “ff" means “the following verses.” 


T. 1 x 7-13 
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^^cwimfiuSsaT, iSir &.102) iuiT 5 )GiU)iT(j 5 ^eoi—^l^eBijS* 

^ajsa6Ufrir)6&TG(nj I 

[The last sentence in the above com. is my own, 
in the spirit of the author]. 

To understand this text thoroughly, we must 
examine these points: 

perfional char ad eristics. As dis- 
tinguisBedrtrom the other Vedic deities, he is a 
personification of the light, especially that of the 
Sun. Hence his name “Visnu’' from “vis”, 
meaning “ All-pervader ”. He is mentioned in 
the Kig-Veda as striding over the heavens in 
three paces, which designate the three daily sta¬ 
tions of the Sun in his rising, culminating at the 
zenith, and setting. In the post-Vedic period, 
the distinguishing feature in'Visnu’s character is 
bis condescending to become incarnate in a por¬ 
tion of his essence on ten'principal occasions to 
deliver mankind from certain great dangers. Ilis 
paradise is called Vaikuntha. He is usually rep¬ 
resented with a peculiar mark on his breast called 
Sri-vatsa, probably after Sri or Laksmi, his chief 
wife and consort. His shining, brilliant appea¬ 
rance is recalled in our text here in the words: 
“vilanku oli katta” and “uruvu”, in lines b and 
d respectively, of stanza 301, which I have just 
cited. 

(/>) Visnu^H weapons. He is represented as 
holding a sankba or conch-shell called Pancajanya, 
a cakra or quoit-like missile-weapon called Sudar- 
§ana, a gada or club called Kuuraodaki, a bow 
called Sarhga and a sword called JSfanda/ca. It is 
to this sword that Pal. 301(a) calls attention. In 
the MBh. epic, Krsna is often called Nandakin, 
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i.e. the possessor of Nandaka. In a similar man¬ 
ner Pal. calls him the expert warrior with this 
sword: the Com. gives us its name. Cf. “ val ** 
in the text and “nantakam” in the com. 

(c) Visnu*s foes. The demons slain by him 
in his character of “ preserver from evil are 
Madhu, Dhenuka, Canura, Yamal a, Arjuna, Kala- 
nemi, Hayagriva, Sakata, Arista, Kaitahhat KeSin, 
Mura, Salva, Mainda, Dvivida, Rahu, Hiranya- 
ka^ipu, Bana, Kaliya, Naraka, Bali, quite a for¬ 
midable list. The text of Pal. 301 a-c does not 
specify the foes of Visnu in this incident; but the 
Com. specifies Madhu and Kaitabha. Madhu, at 
M.L. p. 3059 and M.W. p. 779, is the name of two 
A suras, the one killed by Visnu, the other by 
Satrnghna, in MBh. Hariv. and Pur. Kaitabha, 
at M.L. p. 1104 and M.W. p. 311, is an Asura, 
slain by Visnu, in MBh. 3; Hariv. etc. 

12. Another instance where Visnu is mention- 

• • 

ed in our work is Pal. 177b-c:— 

.Qafrjppuqw 

^(Tfifleor .ji|^6>s9TG60 «[^uSg)iih. . . . 

The Com. states r—Qeup^ewujiqGroL-uj 

i£>tTC6V)ujrru96S)iLo. . . ^0Lo(Td} esi^ 

lUlL UUJUU^tTuSeBT U^UITSUli UinilTiT.- 

To grasp the full significance of this, we must 
examine the following items:— 

(a) Visnu’s “ vahanam ” or favourite vehicle, 
‘'qaruda'\ This was a mythical bird, chief of 
the feathered race and enemy of 'the \serpent8, 
which it devoured. Hence its name “‘garuda:*’, 
which means “devourer ”. At MBh. I, 1239 ff. 
we find this anecdote about GarudaHe was the 
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son of' Ka§yapa and Vinata. Shortly after his 
birth, he frightened the gods by his brilliant lus¬ 
tre. They supposed him to be Agni, the god of 
fire, and requested his protection. He first brought 
the Soma plant from the lofty heights of the 
Mujavat peak in the Himalaya and gave it to 
the Vedic Aryans, who were thus enabled to per¬ 
form the Soma sacrifice. In MBh. I. Ch. 33, 
Garuda is said to have vied with the Sun for 
supremacy. He aspired to be the lord of the 
Devas; but Visnu persuaded him to submit to 
the Devas, and in return for this homage to the 
gods on Garuda’s part, Visnu promised him that 
he would always be perched over Visnu’s head. 
It was thus that Garuda came to occupy a place 
atop Visnu’s throne or chariot. Hence we are 
not surprised when Pa]. 177 calls him the “ regal 
bird: Korrappul”. 

(b) Visnu's three strides. These are often 
mentioned in the Vedas, especially at RV. I. 
22:17-18 

idam visnur vicakrame tredha nidadhe 

• • 

padam samulhamasya pamsure: 

trini pada vicakrame visnur gopa adabhyah 
ato dharmani dharayan. 

This I translate below:— 

(verse 17) This Visnu strode; in a threefold 

manner he put his foot down, ar¬ 
ranged in his dusty place. 

(verse 18) Visnu strode three steps, the trusty 

guardian. 

likewise the one who fixes the ordinan¬ 
ces firmly. 
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At Higveda I, 154, in every one of its six 
stanzas, one or other of the three steps of Visnu 
is eulogized; in stanzas 1, 2, 3 and 4, all the 
three steps are mentioned. The reader who 
wishes to pursue this item further should read 
A. C. Das: Rig-Vedic India, 1921, pp. 544-548: 
Visnu s Three strides. Pal. 177c sums up this 
aspdct of Visnu’s personality very concisely in 
this apt phrase: “ulakam tavina annar* = “the 
Lord who strode over the worW\ We now bid 
him “ adieu ” and the readers “ au revoir ”. 

Supplementary Note-1. In connexion with 9 
(a) above, I intended at first to give a footnote: 
but as this would work out to more than a page, 
it could not conveniently be so inserted. Hence 
I am giving this incident, and similar incidents, 
explanations and comparisons, as supplementary 
notes. This one is taken from the Visnu Purana 
as translated by H. H. Wilson, 3rd edition, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1961, pages 420-421. 

Indra, being thus disappointed of his offerings, 
was exceedingly angry, and thus addressed a 
cohort of his attendant clouds: “ Hear ye my 
words. The insensate cowherd, Nanda, has with¬ 
held the usual offerings to us, relying upon the 
protection of Krsna. Now therefore afflict the 
cattle with rain and wind. Mounted upon my 
elephant, I will aid you in strengthening the 
tempest’'. The clouds, obedient to Indra’s com¬ 
mands, came down at once in a fearful storm of 
rain and wind to destroy the cattle, which were 
the sustenance of these cowherds. In an instant 
the earth, the points of the horizon and the sky 
were all blended into one by the heavy and inces¬ 
sant shower. The clouds roared aloud, as if in 
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terror of the lightning’s scourge, and poured down 
uninterrupted torrents. The whole earth was 
enveloped in impenetrable darkness by the thick 
and voluminous clouds. Above, below and on 
every side the world was water. (Now the reader 
should be able to grasp the full significance of 
the words of Pal. 42aavirku arumpani tankiya) 

The cattle, pelted by the storm, shrunk 
cowering into the smallest size, or gave up their 
breath. Some covered their calves with their 
flanks, and some beheld their young ones carried 
away by the flood. Trembling in the wind, the 
calves looked piteously at their mothers, or imp¬ 
lored in low moans, as it were, the succour of 
Krsna. Hari, beholding all Goknla agitated with 
alarm, cowherds, cowherdesses and cattle all in 
a state of consternation, thus reflected: “ This is 
the work of the great Indra, in resentment of the 
prevention by me of his sacrifice. Thus it is 
iucumbent on me to defend this station of herds¬ 
men. I will lift up this spacious mountain from 
its strong base and hold it up, as a large um¬ 
brella, over the cowpens”. 

Having thus determined, Krsn.i immediately 
plucked up the mountain, Govardhana, and held 
it aloft with one hand, in sport, saying to the 
herdsmen: “ Lo! the mountain is on high. 

Enter beneath it quickly, and it will shelter you 
from the storm ” Upon this all the people, 
with their herds and their waggons and goods 
and the Gopis, distressed by the wind and rain, 
repaired to the shelter of the mountain, which 

Krsna held steadily over their heads. For 

seven days and night did the vast clouds, sent 
by’ Indra, rain upon the Gokula of Nanda to 
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destroy its inhabitants, but they were protected 
by the lifting up of the mountain. At length 
being foiled in his purpose, Indra commanded the 
clouds to cease. His threats having been fruitless 
and the heavens becoming clear, all Goknla came 
forth from its shelter and returned to its own 
abode. Then Krsna, in the sight of the surprised 
inhabitants of the forest,’ restored the great 
mountain, Govardhana (* the fosterer of cows *) 
to its original site [Now we understand the 
full force of Pal. 42bmalaiyunie kovirku kova- 
lan enr-ulakam kurum-al]. Thus this passage 
from the visnu Parana throws a flood of light on 
the mythologic,d incident, which is so concisely 
described in the first two lines of Pal. 42. 

Supplementary Note--^. Porunai, like Tolunai, 
is the name of a river, as is evident from even 
a cursory reading of the texts concerned ;—Cilap. 
28; 126, ^^crGutr^GwiB j Puxa N. 11:5 ^Gwr Gun® 
6 B)fBu L|6?5icu ufTii^u); 387 :34 ad>G6U6sr Gurr^ep)® U)Qi5rd>; 
Pura N. 36:5 ^swr GufT(f^ 60 )iB CfiucwrmwDrcv 4^6S)^uj, 
The Dravidian root “ poru ” means “ to meet, 
join, unite ” and comes in very handy to connote 
a river, whoso waters blend with those of the 
sea much better than those of drains, gutters and 
sewers, the “ ahkanam ’* of Nalati 175 :— 

aeit s9iflUft60QiiCi)‘ 

Gu(f^u> 

From “ poru ”, with the help of two ancient verbs, 
vyrhich later became particles namely “un” and 
“ ay “ ai ”, was formed the name of this river, 
or rather rivers, at least two in number: the one 
termed ‘‘ an porunai ”, as at J'ura N. 36:5 (above) 
and Aka N. 113:23 ^6^ Guir^etDiB 

ueuCfiu; and the other, the Tamraparpi, in Tamil 
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^iri^iT uiresrf'. The former is in the Cera country, 
near Karur, the latter in the Pandiyan kingdom. 
Cf. M.L. pages 2934 and 260. On its page 1838 
the latter is spelt as Similarly, from 

“ tolu ” an ancient variant of “ totu [just as 
♦* ili ” = to descend, be degraded, come down to 
small proportions, as at Najj. 114:12; Aka N. 
66:13; 384:8; Kur. 964a, b ; Nal. 79a; Pal. 15c ; 
ToL Por. 469:2, 474:3, is a simple verbal varient 
of the causative “ iti **, as at Civ. 592b,] is form¬ 
ed “ tolunai ”, which seems to parallel the Sans- 
kritic equivalent “ yamuna ”, as regards its seman¬ 
tic origins. It is quite evident to any one 
travelling in that region of North-East India that 
the Yamuna is the twin brother of the Gahga, both 
as regards their size, as the largest rivers, and 
the eastward direction of their flow. It is in this 
geographical fact that one must see the origin 
of the name “Yamuna”: for, from Rigvedic, if 
not earlier, times. “ yama “ means a twin- Cf. 
Latin ” gemini.” The connexion between “ yam’' 
-to hold back, curb (M.W. p. 845) and “yama” 
(M.W. p. 846), is brought out tersely in Gras- 
smann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-veda p. 1096, yama, 
von yam in der Bedeutung “ verbinden ”, (1) ver- 
bunden, verschwistert, als-Zwillinge gepaart. In 
this sense “ yama ” occurs at RV. 164:15 ; 230:2; 
411:4 and 500:2 adjectivally. It is in this signi¬ 
fication that “ tolunai ” in Tamil, or rather in 
proto-Dravidian, is rendered “ yamuna’’ in Sans¬ 
krit. I have shown above that the bases of each 
of these words, “ tol and “ yam have, each 
in its own language, the same meaning of “ being 
linked together as a pair”: gepaart The 
formatives that are added to this base are iden- 
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tical in both words, if we reflect that Sanskrit 
dreads “ ai ** as the ending of words and changes 
it to “—a” final, as Tam. malai > Sk. mala. 
Cf. the Tam. words “ alar “ malar ** =» to bloom, 
as a flower. Thus “ yam-un-a ” is the exact 
equivalent of “ tol-un-ai Now, these formatives 
have no significance in Sanskrit, whereas they are 
very significant in Dravidian. Hence it is clear 
that in this case, as in several others, Sanskrit 
has borrowed its geographical names from the 
Dravidian tongues which were spoken on the 
banks of the Kankai (Gahga) and Tolunai 
(yamuna) at least till 1,500, B.C. 

Supplementary Note 3A. Krsna here closely 
resembles the Scottish hero, the brave young 
Lochinvar, whose exploit Sir Walter Scott nar¬ 
rates below:— 

O young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride bad consented, the gallant came late. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers, and all... 

**I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied. 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ”. 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up; 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand. 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall’door, and the charger 

stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung; 

** She is won 1 we are gone, over bank, bush and scaur, 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow ”, quoth young 

Lochinvar. 
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3B. Another British parallel to this is found 
in the English ballad which graphically describes 
how the Lord of Ulva, like the brave Lochinvar, 
carried off Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

1. **A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 

Cries, ** Boatman, do not tarry; 

And I will give thee a silver pound 
To row us over the ferry 

2. Now who be ye, would cross Locbgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? ” 

*‘ O I'm the chief of Viva's isle. 

And this Lord Ullins daughter. 

3. And fast before her father's men 
Three days we have fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather 


Thomas Campbell. 



Efficient Methods of 
Telegraphy, Typewriting and 
Teleprinting in Tamil 


i. Telegraphy: 


GIFT SIROMONEY 


Sending a message in a givein^ language by 
the most efficient way is a problem in Communi¬ 
cation Engineering. The message can be com¬ 
municated using on arbitrary code made up of 
dots and dashes, but the method will not be effi¬ 
cient even though it may be practicable. For 
instance, a passage in Tamil can be written in 
the Roman script and transmitted in the same 
way as a passage in English is, using the Morse 
code. This method is practicable and it can be 
easily shown that it is not efficient. 


The Morse code used for transmitting mes¬ 
sage in English is an efficient method for the 
English language of the days of Morse. It was 
originally based on the frequencies of the letters 
of the alphabet in English. For example, the 
letter e is the most frequent letter in English 
and it is represented by a dot (•), z however, oc¬ 
curs very infrequently and it is represented by 
a long sequence of dots and dashes (-- • •). For 
the most efficient method of coding, the more fre¬ 
quently a letter occurs in a language, the shorter 
shoidd be its code symbol. The frequencies of 
the letters in English are quite different from 
those in Tamil. Therefore, for the most efficient 
and economic method of sending a message, there 
must be o separate code for Tamil, 
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One method is to give a separate symbol in 
dots and dashes for each of the 247 letters in 
Tamil. For one thing, this involves a tremend¬ 
ous amount of mental eifort on the operator, to 
remember 247 long sequences of dots and dashes 
which include about 120 sequences of length 7 
units. Out of the 247 letters, 216 (Uyirmei) are 
combinations of the 30 (12 vowels + 18 consonants) 
basic letters excluding the auxiliary (aitham), 
For the combination we have the symbol 

;5 but is not represented by a separate 

letter in Tamil. A statistical study shows that 
the combinations of vowel (Uyir) following a 
consonant, (Mei) and a consonant following a 
vowel, are equally frequent. This means that 
^ ^ must be represented by a sequence of dots 
and dashes in the code if ^ + is represented 
by a separate sequence. When the telegraphic 
system is manually operated, we have to find 
some other method where the number of symbols 
will not be large. 

' It is possible to reduce the number of sym¬ 
bols from 247 to about 60 different symbols as in 
the case of the Tamil typewriter."! have worked 
out the relative frequencies of these symbols 
(Fig. 2) and the shortest code symbol must be 
assigned to the most frequent letter and so on 
to obtain efficiency in coding. To transmit « 
may be transmitted first, followed by the symbol 
•. For transmitting S, « may be followed by 
the 1, as is the practice in writing Tamil. 

A third method is to take the basic 30 let¬ 
ters of 12 vowels and 18 consonants. The word 
A MMA: will be treated as a four-letter one. 
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« 

which is treated as the three-letter word when 
the 247 letter alphabet is used. The frequencies 
of the different letters, which may be treated as 
the 30 basic sounds in Tamil, are given in Fig. 1, 
along with the code symbols suggested by me. 

Each symbol is represented by a sequence of 
dots and dashes, whose length does not exceed 4 
units. This method compares favourable with 
the Morse code, for English and our code repre¬ 
sents the quickest and the most economical 
method of transmitting messages in Tamil. 

In practice, a few more symbols, (including 
Aitham, the Grantha letters, numerals and peri¬ 
od) will have to be represented by sequences of 
dots and dashes of length 5 units. 

ii. Typewriting: 

With the introduction of Tamil as the medi¬ 
um of official communication in Madras state, the 
need for a Tamil typewriter was keenly felt and 
in 1958, the Government of Madras approved a 
“ standardised ” keyboard. Accepting the different 
symbols and letters in this keyboard, we shall 
analyse here, whether the arrangement is effici¬ 
ent and whether it is possible to increase the 
speed of typing by changing the positions of some 
of the keys. 

The total number of symbols used on the 
keyboard is 69, which are sufficient to type all 
the letters (except ^ and ^ which occur mostly 
in Tamil primers) including Aitham and the usual 
Grantha letters. For typing the Tami letters, 
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alone, there are 62 symbols arranged on 31 keys. 
32 keys cov^r all letters, a comma and a period. 
Half the symbols are in the upper casing and 
the others in the lower casing. As in the Eng¬ 
lish typewriter, the shift key has to be pressed 
before typing the letters in the upper casing. 
The letter « is typed by typing first the dot (•) 
and then the letter «. It is so arranged that the 
typewriter carriage does not move after the dot 
is typed. There are three such “dead stops*'. 
For typing 1 and ^ are typed first and 

then «. 

As the number of symbols increases, the 
effort to remember these various positions in¬ 
creases. Compared to English, the effort is much 
greater in Tamil. To reduce the effort, the key¬ 
board is constructed in such a way that there is 
a certain amount of regularity. For instance, §» 
and « and @ are arranged in the same key. 
However there is no general rule such as in 
English, where the capital letters and the corres¬ 
ponding small letters belong to the same key. 

To overcome the greater effort needed for 
remembering the 62 symbols, the learning period 
for a typist, must be increased. Once one is 
thoroughly trained, there should be little difficulty 
in remembering the different positions. Even if 
the initial difficulties are greater, that system 
which will give the faster speed must be adopted. 
This principle is generally accepted (if it were 
not so, the keyboard would be in the direct alpha¬ 
betic order, starting with a, a; , from the top 
left hand corner) but not systematically put to 
practical use. 
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^ Therefore it is necessary that the lettefs 
which occur very frequently should be arrunyed 
in the most advantageous positions on the key¬ 
board, This implies that the least frequent 
letters should, be put in the upper casing thereby 
reducing the number of times the shift key has 
to be used. Among the letters which occur fre¬ 
quently, the most frequent letters should be 
arranged in such a way that they may be opera¬ 
ted by the forefingers and the middle fingers in 
the middle rows of the typewriter. 

To find out what letters are frequent and 
what are. not, a statistical study was undertaken 
by me, to get reliable figures. The result is 
based on a sample taken using random sampling 
techniques. Only the prose works were consi¬ 
dered and the frequencies are based on about 
500,000 pages published in Madras State during 
1946—57. More than 20,000 letters were counted 
to make sure of the reliability of the frequencies. 
In Fig. II, the number in the brackets gives the 
number of times the letter occurs (subject to 
fluctuations of sampling) in a sample of 10,000 sym¬ 
bols. For example, in a passage of length 10,000 
letters, one may expect 0 to occur 128 times and 
gp 68 times. In actual practice, the figures may 
not give the exact result but they will be very 
close. The larger the sample, the closer will be 
the approximation. 

^ occurs 155 times, 0 128 times, 0 106 
times and (5 81 times. All these are in the up¬ 
per casing and it means that the shift key has 
to be used before typing out each letter. On the 
other hand, ^ occurs once, ^ 27 times, fi- 69 
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times and uj. 67 times. All these are in the lower 
casing. To minimise the use of^ shift keys (and 
to increase the speed of typing) (5» 0 and (p 
must be brought to the lower casing and 
a_ and uf. transferred to the upper casing. 

I 

The dot used for all the pure consonants like 
iBJf ••• is the most frequent symbol occurring 
1848 times. This makes the little finger of the 
right hand, the most hard-worked. Also, the 
symbol ^ has a high frequency of 645 to be 
typed by the same little finger. If these symbols 
are operated by the middle finger, for instance, 
the fatigue on the little finger will be reduced 
and the speed may be increased. 

In English, the space bar is more frequently 
used than the most frequent letter E. In Tamil, 
however, the dot is used about 39^ more often 
than the space bar, and some adjustment has to 
be made in the Tamil typewriter. It will be 
worthwhile constructing a keyboard, where the 
dot can be typed using part of the “bar ” used 
for “ space.” For example, the bar can be divid¬ 
ed into three equal sections and the middle por¬ 
tion used for the dot, so that it may be operated 
by either of the thumbs. 

The bar (-) and the question mark (?) need 
not be kept so close to the other letters but put 
on a key to the extreme right. This will increase 
the compactness and all the necessary keys will 
be near the guide row. It is possible to make 
some more improvements by studying the frequen¬ 
cies given in Fig. II. i 
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iii. Teleprinter: 

For the purposes of constructing a teleprinter, 
the number of symbols must be drastically reduc- 
©d. One solution is to do away with the Uyirmei 
and have the 30 basic letters only. One may 
even leave out the two dipthongs. Then the pre¬ 
sent English teleprinter can easily be converted 
to Tamil. It is very doubtful whether this sug¬ 
gestion will be accepted. 

A more acceptable solution will be to reduce 
the number of symbols used in the present key¬ 
board. ( 75 , 0 , ( 0 ) are not frequent. They may 
be removed and written as jp/r, 6vrnr and 5 wr/r. 
Similarly may be written as ^/r, 

thereby removing the symbol r. A new 
symbol ^ may be introduced to take care of 

IJ 2 /#... It must fit in with j 5 »...to give ^ 1 . 
^ can be removed and written as + 

If a new symbol is introduced, we can do 
away with 0 , By this method 15 sym¬ 

bols can be omitted and the number of symbols 
is reduced to 47. For sending numbers some con¬ 
vention must be agreed upon as to what letters 
should represent each numeral (Fig. IV) and the 
Tamil numerals must be used following the deci¬ 
mal system. 320 will be written as /&/ O where 
O is a new symbol. 

In the modern English teleprinters, 52 sym¬ 
bols can be printed and with our 47 symbols for 
Tamil letters, we can choose 5 more useful sym¬ 
bols, like the period, zero, Grantha letters like 
sn) and gg or some other symbols for Tamil nu¬ 
merals. Then the Grantha letters sm) and ^ 
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may be obtained by using the symbols C-# 
et combining them in suitable ways. Letters 
like 53“®* represented by 

equivalent symbols. For instance, can be 
printed as The keyboards designed by the 

author are given in Figs- VI and VII. 

In the Hindi teleprinter, 54 symbols can be 
printed, including the 10 Arabic numerals, 0, 1, 
2 ,... 9. It must be possible to adapt such a key¬ 
board to Tamil, provided the number of symbols 
for printing Tamil letters can be reduced to 44. 

and ir may be represented as combinations of 
ST, (T and a new symbol /. ^ can be represen¬ 
ted as ^ if the symbol , in q is replaced by a 
longer symbol J . Instead of the separate sym¬ 
bol ta, we may have to use a combination of t- 
and e. and la as suggested here are very 
similar to the corresponding characters in the 
Raj^t Raja Chola’s Tamil script. Now the total 
number of symbols reduces to 44 and the Hindi 
teleprinter can easily be converted into a Tamil 
one. In this case the Grantha letters ^ and 
their combinations cannot be represented. 

The counting experiment, using random 
sampling techniques, was conducted under the 
supervision of Dr. W. F. Nibble, Professor of 
Mathematics, Madras Christian College and the 
late Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai was consulted at vari¬ 
ous stages for the experiment. The methods 
given are quite general and they can be applied 
to other languages also. The work on some Dra- 
vidian languages is being started in our Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics, Madras Christian College, 
Tambaram. 
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Pig. I. FREQUENCIES OP SOUNDS AND THEIR 
PROPOSED CODE SYMBOIAJ FOR TAMIL 


Sound 

Frequency 

Code 

Sound 

Frequency 
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0 0 0 m 
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m 9 0 0 

th 

71 
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18 
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13 
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38 
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• 
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1 

31 
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y 

29 
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nj 

1 
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ai 

27 
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au 

1 
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CORRESPONDING FREQUENCIES ON 
THE STANDARD KEYBOARD 
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fig. III. REDUCTION OF NUMBER OF LETTERS 
FOR THE TELEPRINTER 


and ^ to be introduced as dead keys and 
r and ? to be removed. 


Present 

symbol 

Method of combination 


New 

symbol 


g ) 

gy) 

- 

5wr 

+ 


ss 




ss 

JO 
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« 

JO 

+ 
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rs 

so 
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SS 
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=S 
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& 

- 
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+ 

IT 

» 
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+ 

o 
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WJ 

= 
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SI 

= 

P 

+ 

J 
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SI 


0 

=3 

ST 

+ 


= 

0 



= 

SSVT 

+ 


SS 


(or ssTT-j-ir = sssrir) 

0 

=S 

SJfT 

+ 

<J 

sa 

0 

(or SJfT +4r =* ssrir) 

(3 


3? 

+ 

o 

xs 
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Fig. IV. PROPOSED CONVENTION FOR 
NUMERALS 

1 « « 

6 

« tfir 

2 = fi- 

7 

»» «T 

3 » /bf 

8 


4 «. jc 

9 

» 69) 

5 « 0 or ® 

0 

New symbol. 


Fig. V. FURTHER REDUCTION OF SYMBOLS 

The symbol I can be lengthened upwards 
and a new symbol / introduced. 

Present symbol Method of combination New symbol 


r 

r 

4* 


at 



6T 

+ 

/ 

= 


9r 

6F 

+ 

1 

35 

St 

IS. 

L- 


■ff 


IS. 



Fig. VI. TELEPRINTER KEYBOARD (MODEL I) 





Fig. VII. TELEP 
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Where did the 
Dravidians come from? 


T. BALAKHISHNAN NAYAR 

The problem of Dravidian origins is first> how to 
determine the original area of Dravidian speech in India and 
secondly, how to define both the region and the relative date 
at which the Dravidian-speakers entered the ooimtry. 

It has been recognised for long that even a partial 
soluUon of the problem would require the correlation of 
linguistic, anthropological, and archaelogical data. Linguis¬ 
tic palaeontology definitely rules out the possibility of their 
having been the oldest inhabitants of the land. 

In fact, in common with the inhabitants of all the 
countries, there lie unmistakable periods of mostly unknown 
content behind the Dravidian-speakers of India and they 
are to be considered old immigrants from beyond India long 
before the Indo-European speakers arrived. In their advance 
from the north-west they left a trail behind them, a delta 
of Dravidian speech in the Brahui of Baluchistan which 
shows still so many traces of old relationship with the 
Dravidian, though it has been separated since so long from 
its cousins in the south. The Baluchis and the Brahuis 
differ markedly from each other in their head-length, head- 
breadth, stature and other valid physical characteristics. 

Loan-words 

The Dravidian family of speech is polysyllabic and 
agglutinative and comprises within its ambit languages called 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu, Kodagu, Toda, 
Kota, Gondi, Kui, Kurukh, Brahui, Kolami, Parji, Naiki, 
Gadba, Ollari, Konda and Pengo. Linguistic pre-history 
proves that Dravidian-^^eakers had been living in the 
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country long before the advent of the first Indo-Aryan- 
speakers. Prof, Burrow has located as many as twenty 
Dravidian words in the Rg. Veda, the evidence of which 
would show the presence of the Dravidian-speakers in the 
upper regions of the Indus, where the majority of hymns of 
the Rg. Veda were composed. 

In fact, on the basis of Dravidian loan-words in the 
Rg. Veda, Manfred Meyrhofer thinks that among the early 
peoples met by the Indo-European speakers in India were 
the Dravidian-speakers. The linguistic study of the voca¬ 
bulary of the Rg. Veda at the hands of Kuiper showed that 
this ancient literary composition of the Indo-European 
^eakers of India contained a large number of loan-words 
some of which were Dravidian. 

While the main concentration of the Dravidian family 
of speech is now in South India, the existence of Brahui in 
Baluchistan and the occurrence of the Dravidian words even 
in the Rg. Veda at once confirm the theory that before the 
advent of the Indo-European speakers the Dravidian- 
speakers were in occupation of a considerably large area of 
the country including portions of North and North-West 
India. Dravidian influence is found not only in the voca¬ 
bulary of the Indo-Aryan but also in its grammatical 
structure. 


Agricultural economy 

The influence of one language on another means co¬ 
existence of the two in the same region for a fairly long 
period of time. The loan-words in the Rg. Veda, however, 
are not all Dravidian; some are Munda. So in the land 
to which they came the Rg. Vedic Aryans found besides the 
Dravidian-speakers, also the Munda-speakers. 

Dravidian loan-words in the Rg. Veda would indicate 
that when the Indo-European speakers first met them in the 
Punjab the economy of the Dravidian-speakers was primarily 
agricultural. They lived in houses and therefore were accus¬ 
tomed to settled ways of life. The fact that the mortar 
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used by the Rg. Vedic Aryans in connection with the pre¬ 
paration of the soma bears a Dravidian nomp may pre¬ 
sumably mean that the soma itself was a Dravidian beverage. 
Other items in the repertoire of the life of the Dravidian- 
speakers at this early period probably included wearing of 
garlands or diadems on the head, of matted hair held up in 
a coil on the summit of the head, and the practice of offering 
gifts (to their Gods) besides the worship of Agastya—as 
their Kultur-hero. 

The diffusion of the languages of the Dravidian family 
over the lands lying beyond the Hindukush in the north and 
the Makran in the west was largely a matter of conjecture 
until Lahovary publii^ed his book on the diffusion of the 
ancient languages of the Near East and their relations with 
the Basque, Dra\'idian and the primitive Indo-European 
languages of the Near East in 1957. 

Unity shattered 

Lahovary’s study of the linguistic substrata of the 
Mediterranean and peri-Mediterranean world has demonstrat¬ 
ed that Dravidian is not an isolated lingustic group but the 
survivor of an “ incorporating and polysynthetic family of 
p)eri-Mediterranean, pre-Hamito-Semitic languages which 
covered without a break a vast zone of the Near East some 
four or five thousand years ago.” According to him again the 
Sumerian, Hurrian, Elamite, Cappadocian, Carian, Pelasgian 
and Ligurian were, all of them, ancient dialects of the same 
family though they are no longer alive. 

The unity of the family was shattered under the pressure 
of the Semites, the Indo-Aryans and many other peoples at 
various epochs and its surviving representatives are the 
Basque, the Caucasian and the Dravidian. “ Between the 
Basque and the Caucasian ”, he says, ** there is no genetic 
kinship, their relationship being that of collaterals”. But 
between the Basque and the Dravidian now separated by 
great distance, Lahovary has found numerous phonetic, 
linguistic and morphological ties of the closest character. 
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It will be of interest to reproduce here Lahovaiy*s 
picture of the culture of the Dravidian-speakers based on the 
words whidi are common today to Dravidian and to the 
Basque, Caucasian and Coudiitic. On their arrival in India 
the Dravidians raised sheep, oxen, pigs and asses. They 
spun and wove wool and probably other kinds of fibre and 
had in their houses ducks and no doubt other domestic birds 
such as pigeons, doves and peacocks. They could also build 
their houses of wood. They named their towns and villages 
and they appear to have lived under local chiefs or kings. 
Their religion was based on agriculture with rites celebrating 
fertility. They believed in resurrection and in the eternal 
recurrence of life. They could till the land and they planted 
fruit rees though few in number; and it seems that stock¬ 
farming played a greater part than agriculture. There is 
little evidence that this civilisation was martial and there 
seems to have been no name for any instrument or weapon 
made of metal but pottery and viticulture, on the contrary, 
were known. 


Homogeneous 

The centre of the Neolithic c . and the centre 

of civilisations of the early metal m id now generally 
accepted, was the Near East. The first farming communities 
were those of Jarmo in North Mesopotamia and Jericho in 
Palestine. Through successive migrations the Neolithic 
farmers of the Near East ^read westward into Europe 
through the Balkans, the Aegean and North Africa and 
eastward into India through Iran. 

The numerous cemeteries which the migrant Neolithic 
people from the Near East have left behind in Greece, 
Rumania, Serbia, Himgary and in Western Europe generally 
were found to contain a homogeneous race of the Mediter¬ 
ranean type. The emigration of the proto-Dravidians to 
North India according to Lahovaiy took place in the fourth 
millennium B.C. He would include in the first wave of 
immigrants from the Near East the Basques, the Caucasians 
and the Dravidians and “starting from the same centre of 
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civilisation spealdng the same type of language r^re* 
senfing on the whole the same human race ”, he says, ** tiiere 
is nothing strange in the linguistic and cultural similariiies 
that can be found in these various groups originating from 
the same stock and the same area in course of the same 
epoch.” 

After the Neolithic ” diaspora ”, the Near East gave 
India two more ** dia^ioras ”—the Calcolithic civilisation 
mainly from Iran and the iron-using Megalithic civilisation 
mainly from the Caucasus. The most important conclusion 
that Lahovary finally arrives at is that from Iberia in Spain 
to India there exists a chain of civilisations, in spite of the 
more or less pronounced nuances, akin to each other whose 
rites, cCistoms, religions and toponomy are all alike. 

At present linguistic groups do not coincide with uniform 
racial groups and therefore it is not possible to relate any 
particular language group to any Specific ethnic stock. 
Nevertheless, where a stable ethnic type in a linguistic group 
is also a major ethnic type in that group, a not unwarranted 
inference would be that it was also its original ethnic type. 

Race and language 

Sir Arthur Keith's dictum that for language to exist 
there must be mouths to speak it would lead us to the conclu¬ 
sion that in the beginning any language must have been spo¬ 
ken by a people of a particular race though that language may 
now be spoken by a mongerel group. It is true that Dravidian 
is a linguistic group and this group taken as a whole does 
not coincide with any single ethnic type; but the principal 
element in the racial comporition of the Dravidian-^}eakers 
of South India is the dolicocephahc “ Mediterranean ” of 
Sewell and Guha. 

Guha’s application of the principle of the Co-efficient of 
Racial Likenesses to the study of the somatic affinities of 
the Indian people has revealed a common dolicocephahc 
strain underlying the entire population of peninsular and 
central India and also partially of Gujerat and Bengal This 
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dolicoc^haHc strain has some morphological similarities 
with the long-headed strain of Northern India. In fact a 
long-headed el^nent with a high cranial vault which is the 
dominant element in South India among the Dravidian- 
speakers is also a prindpal element in the greater part of 
the lower strata of the population of Northern India includ¬ 
ing to some extent, the Punjab. 

The Neolithic man of Piklihal (Andhra Pradesh, India) 
was not unlike the present-day man of the Deccan and the 
racial type that he represented was what we call the “ Medi¬ 
terranean.” In pre-dynastic epoch lower Egypt and the 
middle valley of the Nile were inhabited by men belonging 
to this race. The Neolithic skull from Portugal was a 
variation of this type and the work of numerous physical 
anthropologists in the Near East has proved that in the 
Neolithic age, as at the present day, it was the varieties of 
the Mediterranean race that formed the prevailing ethnic 
type from the eastern Mediterranean shores to India. 

The earliest inhabitants of Baluchistan who practised 
agriculture in the fourth millennium B.C. according to Fair- 
servis came from Iran and were of Iranian origin and if as 
seems increasingly clear the Harappan civilisation is but a 
cultural evolution of the Neolithic civilisation that entered 
Baluchistan in the fourth millennium B.C. and if as Laho- 
vary has shown there was a polysynthetic, incorporating, 
family of languages in the Near East including Iran in the 
Neolithic age—the suiviving members of which today are 
the Basque, the Caucasian and the Dravidian, the assump¬ 
tion of Father Heras that the language spoken by the Harap¬ 
pan was Dravidian is clearly not fantastic. The shift in 
time between the beginnings of the Neolithic civilisation at 
Jarmo and in India, which may be of the order of about 
half a million years, has to be accounted for by the difficult 
terrain between the centre or centres of its diffusion in the 
Near East and India. For the b^nnings of agriculture at 
KileGulMuhammad Baluchistan, we have a C 14 date of 
5,300 plus—^minus 200 B.P. (3,500—3,100 B.C.) not very 
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mudi removed ki time frmn the Neolithic at Jarmo. The 

Neolithic of the Deccan of which Piklihal is a later phase 

would then be an extension of the Neolithic in Baluchistan 

• 

although the intennediary links between KileGulMuhanunad 
and Piklihal are uncertain. 

Evidence of linguistic and racial pre-history together 
with the evidence of archaeology would seem to suggest that 
the original Dravidian-speakers entered India from Iran in 
the fourth millennium B.C. and that they were still in 
occupation of the Punjab and north western India when the 
Indo-Aiyan ^^eakers came on the scene in the early centuries 
of the second millennium B.C. That there was a linguistic 
unity which included India, Iran and Mesopotamia is also 
indicated by Dravidian place-names in the latter two regions. 

The toponomy of India is in a very large measure derived 
from the Dravidian-speakers. Clemence Schoener traces a 
large number of ancient place-names in Afghanistan, the 
highlands of Persia and the plains of the Euphrates and ‘ 
Tigris to Dravidian. The hydronomy and toponomy of 
India, Afghanistan, Iran, Caficasus and of countries lying 
as far west as Spain would seem to support the linguistic 

unity of the area postulated by Lahovary. 

» 

In fact, scholars have assumed with good reason that 
there was a non-Indo-European speaking population on the 
plateau of Iran before the arrival of the Aryan Epeakers. A 
common element in the place-names of Iran and Afghanistan 
is the Dravidian word maUU. The Dravidian word Ur (Uru) 
can be traced back to the period of the Sumerians in lower 
Mesopotamia. Lahovary has ^own how the dydionomic 
names from the root ar were extremely wide^iead in ancient 
times from the Atlantic to India. 

The Megalith-builders 

From the days when Brahmagirl was excavated by 
Wheeler the obsession of Indian archaeology for a decade was 
with the Megalith-builders. Of two possibilities, (1) that 
the earlier Neolithic people were the original Dravidian- 
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i 9 )eakers, and (2) that it was the intruding Megalith-builders 
with their developed iron industry who brought the Dravi- 
dian language into the country, Purer Hiamendorf accepts 
the first. 

His thesis is that the people with iron-using Megalithic 
culture and the people of the Neolithic culture over-run by 
the former could not have spoken languages of the «««»« 
family. But this a priori position that peoples of different 
cultures cannot be linguistically related has been contradicted 
again and again in Indo-European and in other fields as 
Emeneau has pointed out. 

Deshpande would have it that the M^alith-builders of 
South India were also Dravidian-^)eakeis. Tlie fact that 
there are many loan-words from the Dravidian in the Rg. 
Veda automatically rules out Purer Hiamendorf’s hypothesis 
that it was the iron-using Megalith-builders who brought 
the Dravidian language into the country about the rnirlHlft 
of the first mill ennium B.C. 

In the absence of any better claimant, considering* that 
a significant substratum of the modem population of South 
India can claim ancestry from the first settlers of the 
Neolithic period, Allchin rightly identifies the Neolithic 
people of the Deccan with the original Dravidian-speakers, 
themselves a wave of Dravidian-q)eakers probably from 
Baluchistan and the Indus valley. 

Odd finds 

Allchin has found the closest similarity between the 
ground and pecked stone industry of Piklihal and Bellary 
and the stone industry from Iran. Prom Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan odd finds representing this industry have been re¬ 
ported. Furthermore the blade industry of Piklihal 
consisting of blades, flakes and cores is in every respect com¬ 
parable to the blade indu^ry from Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
settlements throughout tfie east. He would derive the Dec- 
can Neolithic industry from the Chalcolithic and Neolithic 
industries of the Indus valley, Baluchistan and Iran. 
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It is DOW accepted that in the Neolithic age a nation in 
mass migiation swept over an area stretching from the moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan to the Mediterranean. The people of 
Kurdistan th^ as now belonged to the dolioo-oephalic type 
according to Eickatedt. Of the typological and technologi¬ 
cal affinities of Indian Neolithic artifacts with those hrom 
the Near East from sites like Tepe Hissar, Tepe Gaura, 
Hadiunna and Mersin, and from Egypt and North Africa 
there can be no doubt and Atkinson rightly says that the 
more or less simultaneous appearance of tools of a special 
form or type in widdy separated places can hardly be attri¬ 
buted to pure chance. 

The area of diffusion of an ancient group of poly^ynthe- 
tic, incorporating languages including Basque, Caucasian and 
Dravidian noticed by Lahovary coinddes with the diffusion 
of the Mediterranean man and in the light of facts of linguis¬ 
tic palaeontology of India, it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the Dravidian-^)eakers whose economy was 
largely agricultural when the Indo-European q>eaker8 of the 
period of the Rg, Veda met them in the Punjab were them¬ 
selves the descendants of the Neolithic farmers who rmmA to 
India from the Near East in the fourth millenni um B.C. 

Unbroken contact 

The contact between India and the Near East esta¬ 
blished in the Neolithic period continued unbroken till long 
afterwards. The Megalith-builders (particularly those who 
made the Megaliths with portholes) who came to the coun¬ 
try in the beginning of the iron age from the Caucasus, pro¬ 
bably were also Dravidian-speaking. 

Wheeler spoke of an Indian Ocean culture pool. We 
sh()tuld today speak rather of a culture pool whi^ induded 
the whole of the Near East and India, if not also the entire 
peh-Mediterranean region. Within this unitary culture pool 
there was movement backwards and forwards. The rockcut 
tpmbs of Malabar he^ve their analogues in Israel in the 
eeventh-eighth century. One of the beads from the iron age 
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graves from Sulur, in Coimbatore district of Madr^ State, 
made of wax has been dated by Beck to not later than 
seventh century B.C. in Mesopotamia. The tripod vases from 
the rock-cut tombs in Malabar are similar to those from 
burials at El Hammam, Tell Ahmar and Tell Barsib Syria. 
The bronze bowls from the caim-drcles of the Nilgiris agree 
in shape and technique of fabrication with the bronze bowls 
from Nimroud and Van of the Assyrian period. The concen¬ 
tric circles cutting the upper surface of the Assyrian bowls 
and their umbilical depressions are found repeated in the 
Nilgiri bowls. The sixteen petalled rosette and the lotus 
motifs of a Nilgiri bronze vase have their parallels in the 
ivory pieces from Nimroud. 

The nearest analogues to the Nilgiri caim-circles are 
from Bahrein. Most scholars have associated the ‘draw 
wells' and barrows of the Nilgiris with the ances¬ 
tors of the Todas. Prince Peter has found eleven 
names of deities of Sumerian origin in use among the 
Todas at the present day. Assyrian pantheon was generally 
Sumerian and may be during late Assyrian times there was 
a trading colony of pwple from Assyria on the Nilgiris and 
the Todas are their descendants. Further evidence of the 
contact between the Near East and South India during the 
Assyrian period is to be found in the place-name Mouziris 
on the Malabar coast and in the existence of the people cal¬ 
led nairi (nairs) in Kerala. Assyria gave the Shadouf, the 
water lift called tula, to the Malabar coast. 

Origin of bice 

Rice has been a puzzle for the palaeo-botanists. No¬ 
body seems to know its origin or when it was first cultivated. 
Dr. K. Ramiah says “ the origin of rice might be traced to 
South and East India where natural conditions most suit¬ 
able for producing variability mutations and genic recombi¬ 
nations exist.” In this connection it will be of interest to 
notice that one of the two kinds of rice cultivated in Shiraz 
(Iran) today is called Champeh which recalls to our minds 
the name of a familiar variety of rice grown in South India. 
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The people of the iion age um-burials of Adichanallur on 
Famraparani river (TlnneveUy district of Madras State) 
cultivated rice somewhat similar to the short-grained varie¬ 
ties gn^wn in South India today. The iron hoes from Adi¬ 
chanallur have to be derived from Palestine their proto¬ 
types were probably imported into the T amil country by the 
Phoenicians, who repaired thither for cassia, cinnamon, al- 
mug (Pterocarpus santalinus) so much sought after by the 
Israelite King Solomon. In their typology and in their 
method of hafting, the iron hoes from Adichanallur agree with 
the hoeblades from Gerar in Palestine dated by Petre to 1180 
B.C. Gerar also produced gold frontlets decorated with lines 
of dots similar to gold frontlets from Adichanallur. Gold 
mouth-pieces from Adichanallur remind us of gold mouth¬ 
pieces from Enkomi in Cyprus of the late bronze age. The 
practice of wearing mouth-pieces by devotees carrying ka- 
vadi to the shrine of Murugan on the Palni bills is a survi¬ 
val from Adichanallur days. 

The biblical references to products of South Indian ori¬ 
gin which Hiram took to Solomon stand confirmed by ma¬ 
terial objects, if not actually imported from, at any rate 
undoubtedly inspired by, Palestine and seem to link securdy 
Adichanallur to the absolute chronology of Palestine and 
Syria of the period of Solomon and also to take back the 
antiquity of iron and of rice in South India to circa 1000 B.C. 

Earthern-ware 

The black-and-red ware of Lothal in Saurashtra, of the 
vdleys of Banas and Gambhiri in eastern Rajasthan. Bika¬ 
ner and the Gangetic basin and also of the m^alithic buri¬ 
als in South India was not exclusively an Indian technique. 
It was practised by the Badariana, Tasians, the Amratians 
and the people of Merimde representing difierent cultures in 
Egypt. 

Subba Rao has equated the original Dravidian-speakers 
with those who made this type of pottery in India. But if 
as Lucas has demonstrated it is a devdopment of the polidi- 
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ed red-ware and not a less acooiniiHBhed atagfe tti ite 
fdcture it will be obvioudy not Intimate to ipWk in teniA 
of a black-and-red ware culture and attribute it to any speci¬ 
fic linguistic group like that of the Dravidian-ilieakers. 

At the habitation site at Tirukkampuliyur (Trichino- 
poly district of Madras State) the russet-coated painted 
ware with wavy lines was earlier in point of time than the 
black-and-red ware. The russet-coated painted ware of Co¬ 
imbatore and other districts of Madras State with its charac¬ 
teristic wavy lines and technique of engraving enhanced with 
inlays takes us back to the period of the Hurrians in the 
Near East. 


Sea communication 

In the mid-third millennium B.C. there was communi¬ 
cation by sea between Sind and Kathiawar on the one hand 
and between Sind and Mesopotamia on the other along the 
Persian Gulf (during, the period of Sargon of Akkad). The 
coastal route from the head waters of the Persian Gulf to 
Sind and further down along the west coast, of India, how¬ 
ever, was not discoved for the first time in mid-third millen¬ 
nium B.C. 

It represents a route that was already exploited by the 
Neolithic people in the earlier millennium. It continued to 
flourish down to the period of the Assyrian kings whose sub¬ 
jects seem to have exploited the timber of Malabar, the gold 
of Waynad and Nilgiris and the semi-precious stonej like 
Beryl (Assyrian: Burallu) of Coimbatore. Before the As- 
sjmans it was this route again that brought the megaliths to 
peninsular India. In this coastal route not all the landing 
points were touched by all. 

SiNCLE CULTUBE 'POOL 

Gur study of Dravidian origins has taken us beyond 
India, to the Ndar Etet, Egypt, Nortti ^Africa kiiA the wes¬ 
tern shares of the Me(£terra!nean and ^ haV6 fnnud fihtft 
sooth western AMa, Iran and Indik fditt to d *a ‘dtdtdte 
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pool since Neolithic times down to the period of the Assy* 
rians. 

Within this single culture pool ideas and objects travel¬ 
led to and fro. The dcetch of a bam-door wik from figypt 
of the 18th dynasty sho^ that Iheie was so inuch coninlUfli- 
cation with India that an indigenous Indian bird was so much 
known in Egypt as to have been sketdied. Thothmes III 
clearly had hens. Throughout India river-craft as pointed 
out by Homell are very archaic in their general features re¬ 
sembling ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian types so close¬ 
ly that they vivify scenes on the Nilb And the Tigris in the 
time of RAmeses and Assuroanipal. 

Ihe Palaeolithic man crossed Continents half a mllHon 
years ago, so too bis Successors the Upper-PalaeOlithic and 
Mesolithic men. Amongst animals wander-lust is greatest 
in man. A track once fortned continifes to be trodden by 
him ever afterwards unless by natural causes, clbnatic chang¬ 
es or upheavals of the earth's Cruet obKtemte them. 

—The Sunday Standard, Jan. 13, 1963. 



News and Notes 

We publish below sn account given by our Mr. Heinz 
'nttlebach, a Gennan Scholar, of hia stay in Tamil Nad. 

—My rirst Tamil Studies 

MY FIRST TAMIL STUDIES 

Having come out to Madras for Tamil studies mainly I 
was very happy to meet so eminent a sdiolar and writer as 
the late Professor Sethu Pillai was. It is deplorable that 
my stay, then, could not be extended. 

On the first day of our acquaintance Professor Sethu 
Pillai told me some details on the spirit of the Tamil langu¬ 
age. He pointed out that Tamil in ^ite of being a rather 
old language has conserved its vitality even now-a-days. As 
he put it very convincingly, “ Tamil is both old and young. 
Tamil classical literature has been originating in times un¬ 
thinkable. If you study Tirukkural you will experience the 
greatness of Tamil culture. If you read modem Tamil 
stories or if you talk to people in the street you will find 
that Tamil has been kept alive. Sanskrit has not. Tamil 
will never die.” 

Professor Sethu Pillai went on, “ Do not waste too much 
time in studying grammar books. Listen to people in the 
street! Pick up what they talk! After sometimes you 
may let me know whether you were succeeding.” I tried 
to pick up as mudi as I could by means of children’s books, 
Tamil daily papers, modem short stories, by talking to 
people in the street, by attending Tamil performances, and 
by contacting Tamil munshis. To improve my prose style 
in Tamil I wrote short stories depicting scenes from every¬ 
day’s life. Here some titles are given : 
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1. Anoanum tampiyum 3. Rik9& karan 

8. En m6t^r caikkii 4. Narrations of Tamil films. 

I found it very interesting to attend Tamil film performanoee. 
I do not want to judge the quality of the fiima i at¬ 
tended. No matter whether they were good or bad —all of 
them offered me an opportunity/ to increeae the working 
knowi^e oft mif Tamil Apart from that, as I see it, I got 
a sociological outline of the Tamil country and its people. 
Maybe the pictures the fi l ms gave were not always correct. 
However, when travelling, I often found that scenes from 
Tamil films were occurring even in everyday’s Ufa I learnt 
that Tamil films were an offering from the Tamil street 
dramas which are said to have been flourishing in the City 
fifty years ago. One day I attended a Tamil drama per¬ 
formance in a big haU. As far as I remember it was an adop- 
tation from a Shakespeare tragedy. The language was 
rathm’ highbrow Tamil. As I am very much interested in 
classical South Indian music I was very glad that I was 
invited to attend a concert. I wiU never forget the impres¬ 
sion the nadasvaram, and the vina made upon me. SnmA 
days later I went to a Bharata Natyam performance. I 
watched the outstanding dancer Minati Das. Listening to 
the musical accompaniment I was deeply touched by the 
way how the instruments were being played and how artis¬ 
tically the singers were reciting the Tamil testa 

Apart from my TamU studies in the City I saw a lot of 
places of interest m South India, such as MahabaUpuram, 
Kancheepuram, Mathurai, TirunelveU, Trivandrum, Cape 
comorin and Tirupathi. 

It was very interesting for me to learn that Tamil is 
weU understood in Trivandrum and that Malayalam is very 
cognate to Tamil. 

The period of my stay ended so soon that I iroiild not 
con^lete my Tamil studies by taking a degree^ as Professor 
Sethu PUlai advised me to do. 
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SANDWICHED TAMIL 

I think it is sufficient introduction when I say that I 
am a Tkmil; that fact also explains why I write to you in 
English. It is not just an anomaly but a tragedy that any 
one member of our C(Hnmunity should write to another in a 
foreign language—^that too, a former rulers* language. 
Apart frian the fact that we have been one of the most ser¬ 
vile, subservient, slavi^ people in the world, we too suffer 
from the endemic malady of discarding every worthwhile 
heritage, even to go so far as to denigrate our people for a 
mess of pottage. I too am a Tamil worthy of the name. I 
spent the formative years of my Kfe labouring over our ex¬ 
masters* language, having been weaned from Tamil at an 
early age (though not as early as in the case of many others 
due to the fact that my father was not acquainted with 
that prestigei—symbol half-kultier) I was (alas! in the 
past tense) quite proficient—^at least for my age and the 
milien—^in my language when the regettable course of bottle 
feeding was forced on me for financial reasons—^yes, we are 
all mercenaries! and I have never been able to get back to 
my first love. . 

Here, in London, I have on every occasion tried to 
cany on a conversation with a fellow Tamil in the medium 
of—what I would consider to be the automatic and i^n- 
taneous choice Tamil, but on every such occasion at once I 
became aware that the conversation had deteriorated into 
one in .an ugly, unaesthetic and monstrous ling—^a species 
of pidgin Tamil (or English) in which both languages are 
horribly raped and mangled. I give as an example how a 
friend tried to convey a certain idea to me—“ Clapnam 
Co mm o n ^(twbreeae ^c»«cooling no”—(the last 

word is a “ Ceylonism ’* for “ Is it not ? **) I leave it to you 
to ownprehend what he nqeant: by the above. I do not want 
to give you the? impression of adopting a ** holier than thou ** 
attitude towards my * co-linguists * j I am myseiU prone to 
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commit this “ besetting sin ” as mudbi as any other Tamil 
in London, but I only want to express my concern about 
what I consider to be a very dangerous situation. Here lies 
a fertile ground for yet another “ language,” as in the case 
of Malayalam and Telugu, with all the fissile and divisive 
consequences that it implies. Instead of encouraging such 
a tendency I, therefore, talk to my “muddled lingual” 
friends in English. One of the reasons for my writing this 
letter to you is to spotlight this scandal and try to focus 
your attention to this matter. If anybody can do anything 
about it, that would be you. 

There is yet another matter I wish to suggest to you. 
As I have profound admiration for your service to Tamil 
language through the journal “ Tamil Culture ” and by 
your unflagging efforts in various other directions what I 
shall be saying presently is not intended to detract from the 
credit that you amply deserve. It is surely a worthy ende- 
vour to proclaim the'glorious past of our language to foreig¬ 
ners, but there is the other complementary task—indeed 
the more urgent one—of giving the Tamils the best in 
other languages. As expressed by the Great Goethe, we 
study other languages so as to enrich ours. By translating 
the immortal works in other languages not only do we bring 
in new information, thereby adding a new dimension to our 
language but also entirely novel concepts that never existed 
in Tamil these enlarging immensely our conceptual field. 
These concepts when rendered in Tamil world obviously, 
add to our vocabulary as well; words give rise to new 
thoughts ; thoughts give rise to new words. 

Here again we can look up to men like you only. It had 
been my idle vision for a long time, to form a publishing com¬ 
pany through which to publish the best works in all the 
languages in the world and at some future time to employ 
computers to translate scientific journals from Russian, 
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English) French) German etc.) q>eedily into Tamil. Obivi- 
ously it is too quixotic a dream even if you do not take into 
consideration the fact that I am the poorest Cqylonese stU' 
dent in London. ThiS) I think is a job for large institution 

or for spirited and capable men like you. 

\ 

(Sd.) K. Sanmugasundaram 

London) S. W. 11. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TAMIL RESEARCH 


tit was originally intended (o publish a Special number of TAMlJ. 
CULTURE on the occasion of the first conference of world Tamilologists 
which was scheduled to be held in Madras in January 1964. But it has 
not been poseible to do so. 

However, the first meeting of world Tamilologists did Uke place in 
New Delhi on .Fanuary 7. 1964. ami one of the fruitful results of the meet¬ 
ing was the formation of the International AsaociaUon of Tamil Research. 
As the obj«t ami imporUnce of the Aasociation would be of interest to 
all those actively engaged in Tamil research, we take pleaaure m pubhsh- 
ing as the first item in this number a lailter issued by the Joint-Secretaries 
Of the new Af5soriati<Mi.—Ep.) 


Dear Colleague, 

We have pleasure in inviting you to be a member of the 
International Association of Tamil Research, the scope of 
which is to promote studies of the Tamil language, literature, 
history, religion, philosophy and other aspecLs of culture, with¬ 
in the larger context of South India and Dravidiana. 

The International Association of Tamil Research was 
fonned on January 7, 1964, in New Delhi, at the XXVI 
International Congress of Orientalists, as a free assoda'tion 
of scholars from all over the world who arc doing research 
work in the field of Tamil and Dravidian Studie.s. 

The following participated at the Inaugural Meeting 
held in Vigyan Bhawan. 

Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram, Professor of Linguis¬ 
tics, Annamalai University; Prof. J. Filliozat, College de 
France, Paris, Institut Francais d’Indologie. Pondichery; 
Prof. M. Varadarajan, University of Madras; Prof. T. Bur¬ 
row, OxftJrd ; Prof- F. B. J. Kuiper, University of Leiden ; Prof. 
A. C. Chettiar, University of Madras; Prof. K. Kanapathi 
Pillai, University of Ceylon; Prof. V. I. Subramaniam, Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala, Trivandrum ; Prof. M. A. Dorai Ranga- 
swamy, University of Madras i Prof. Xavier S. Thani 
Nayagam, University of Malaya; Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, 

TC—I 
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Praha*l, Mala’straba, Lazenska-4, Czechoslovakia; K. P. 
Ratnam, University of Malaya ; K. Arumugam, University 
of Delhi; Dr. S. Shankar Raj Naidu, University of Mad¬ 
ras ; Charles T. Feuyvesi, University of Madras and Har¬ 
vard ; Harold S. Powers, University of Pennsylvania, Pa ; 
R. E. Asher, S.O.A.S., University of London; A. K. Rama¬ 
nujan, University of Chicago; Miss. Vaudeville, EFEO 
Paris; Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri, S. V. University, Tirupati, 
South India ; M. R. Jambunathan, Bombay ; R. Shanmu- 
gam, University of Delhi; Saalai Ilanthiraian, University of 
Delhi; Ham. Kanakasoundari, University of Delhi; Rev. 
Pr. S. Rajamanickam, s.j., St. Xavier’s College, Tirunel- 
veli, South India ; R. Parthasarathy, University of Delhi. 

The first project of the Association is to prepare, by the 
end of every year an Annual Report on the research work 
which has been completed or is in progress in the field of our 
studies. 

The first report (to be published in 1964) will cover 
the period of the last five years (1959—1963). 

Prof. Jean Filliozat (Institut Francais d’indologie, 
ondichery, and L’Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes. 
Pans) was elected President of the Association. The Vicc- 
residents are Prof. Thoma.s Burrow (Oxford), Prof. F. B. 

Kmper (Leiden), Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram CAnna- 
malai). Prof. M. Varadarajan (Madras). 

We invite you to become a Member of the Association, and 
we await your valuable suggestions for international co¬ 
operation in the field of Tamil studies. The membership in 
the Association does not involve any subscription. The postal 
address of the Association for the present is : do Depart¬ 
ment of Indian Studies, University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 


(Sd.) Kamil Zvelebil, 
Xavier S. Thani Nayacam, 

{Joint-Secretaries) 
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A note on 

Periathamby Marikkar— 
a 17th Century 
Commercial Magnate 

S. ARASARATNAM 

The Seventeenth century saw a tremendous increase in 
European participation in Indian commerce. It was also the 
age when the volume and extent of trade carried on by 
Indian traders reached its highest point. Up to a point, 
these two developments were inter-connected. The increase 
in European investment in various Indian markets increased 
the circulation of capital in India and enlarged opportunities 
for Indian middlemen and suppliers. Indians who started on 
a small scale as suppliers to the Europeans amassed fortunes 
and in turn became exporters. The second half of the 17th 
century saw an immense increase in Indian shipping. Both 
the English and the Dutch records of this period complain 
of the glut of textiles introduced into South East Asian 
markets by Indian shippers. Both the increasing demand 
for goods caused by European competition and the relative 
peace and good government enjoyed by the Indian sub¬ 
continent seem to have combined to produce this golden age 
of Indian trade - literally a golden age because the balance of 
trade was heavily in India’s favour and the balance was 
maintained only by the unport into India of large quantities 
of bullion. 

This hectic activity produced a few dominating figures 
in the various regions—a type of merchant prince, a large scale 
operator wielding infl uence both over trade and govenunent of 
a particular area. The most famous of these is perhaps Mir 
Jumla flourishing at first in Golconda then in Bengal, an ad¬ 
ministrator cum monopolist trader with interests extending, 
among other places, to Ceylon, Tennasserim and Atchin. The 
European records are littered with accounts of his conflicts 
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with the English and the Dutch, a subject which has ben stud¬ 
ied in detail by his biographers. Of a somewhat lesser pr(^r- 
tion and rather different type is a personality we confront in 
the Malabar coast, Ali Raja (referred to by Exiropeans of the 
time as Adrasia or Adersia) a recognised and titled leadCT of 
the Muslim mercantile community of that coast The Dutch 
thought him important enough to contract a peace treaty 
with him in 1664 and looked on him as one of the main 
obstacle to their attempts to monopolise the spices of 
Malabar.^ 


In the southernmost tip of India, there flourished in the 
latter part of the 17th century such a personality of influence 
and power. Peria Thamby Marikkar was domiciled in 
Ramnad in the principality of the Thevar who was himself 
a free-lord owing allegiance to the Nayak of Madura. The 
dwindling authority of the Nayaks had made the Thevar 
almost an independent ruler in his domains. On account of 
the geographical position of his principality the Thevar 
attached great importance to trade. A good number of his 
^abitants derived their income from pearl and chank- 
fiahing and from trade, and the control of the straits of 
I^eshvaram gave the Thevar a commanding position over 
the trade that passed from the west coast of India to the 
Mst coast. This was perhaps the reason why a number of 
Muslims were settled down in Ramnad. Their influence was 
st^g and both they and the Thevar were mutually inter- 
^t^ in the promotion of trade. This forms the background 
to the posihon held by Periathamby Marikkar who was the 
most powerful member of the Muslim community df Ramnad. 
From fra^entary evidence in contemporaiy Dutch records, 

of and extent 

01 Jus activities. 

participant in the 
^at he sent vessels 

Bengal, both his own and on behalf of the Thevar, loaded 

Ed. n (The 
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with chanlcs which were a commodity greatly valued in that 
province. There was a good deal of trading from the ports 
of that area like Nagapatnam, Porto Novo and ThirumiJai- 
vasal with ports on the other end of the Bay of Bengal such 
as Malacca and Atchin. Marikkar must have taken part in 
this trade too. After a system of passes was instituted by 
the Dutch, the Thevar kept asking the Dutch for passes on 
behalf of his subjects to sail to these places. European 
attempts to penetrate the country trade was the cause of 
much friction and was the root cause for disputes between 
the Dutch and prominent country traders such as Ali Raja 
and Periathamby Marikkar. To the West, there is evidence 
that vessels were sent with pearls and pearl-dust to Ormuz 
and returned with horses purchased for the Thevar’s army. 

Periathamby Marikkar was also involved in the trade 
between India and Ceylon. This consisted in shipping huge 
quantities of coarse cloth across the gulf of Mannar to the 
West coast ports of Ceylon from where arecanut was bought 
and taken back to Southern India. In 1684 Periathamby 
and two other Indians got together and offered to buy up the 
entire export of arecanut from Kalpitiya up to 15,000 ama- 
nams at a fixed price of 3^ Reals an amanam. They also 
undertook to deliver 600 to 700 lasts of rice in Colombo at 
the market price. The Ceylon Government agreed to this 
proposal because it would have enabled them to dispose of 
the arecanut of Ceylon, for the export of which they had 
sole monopoly, at a reasonable price. But it was turned down 
by the supreme Government of Bataria who would fain see 
the establishment of a monopoly in the arecanut trade on 
the Coromandel coast.2 

One of the interesting aspects of the commerce of this 
area in this period is a running commercial warfare between 
the Dutch and Periathamby. The Dutch were seeking to 
monopolise as many articles of the country trade as possible. 
They tried to prevent the shipping of pepper from the Mala- 

2 Laurens Pyl and Council to Governor General and Council 3 July 
1684 Kol. Arch. 1286 Fob. 17-18 Gov. Gen. and Council to Pyl and CounciL 
6 November 1684 Kol. Arch. 814 foa. 626-6. 
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bar coast to Coromandel. They tried to lay hands on all 
the cloth produced along the Madura coast. They tried to 
become sole purchasers of all the pearls and chanks that were 
fished there and the sole suppliers of arecanut to Coromandel 
and Madura. All these aims were in conflict with the vital 
interests of Indian traders of the type of Periathamby. By 
1670 the Dutch had extended their hold over the entire 
coast of Ceylon and thus monopolised its entire export— 
impKjrt trade. . Control of the trade on the South Indian 
coast was essential to make effective the monopoly of the 
Ceylon trade and, of course, to provide further levers for the 
inter-Asian trade system into which the Dutch had entered 
in a massive way. 


Periathamby sought to break through Dutch monopoly 
areas by the u.sual means of .smuggling. He sent his small 
boats to the West coast of Ceylon between Mannar and 
Puttelam where the waters were shallow. He would have his 
contacts among the Kandyans who were also trying their best 
to break the Dutch monopoly.3 It was also in his intrests 
to make the sale of chanks and pearls as competitive as 
possible and forestall any attempt at bulk-buying. And it 
would naturally have given him the highest profit to trans- 
^rt as much of these rare commodities as possible himself 
o the markets when they were most desired. It was here 
that the superior naval strength lodged by the Dutch in these 
parts came as a serious obstacle. If his and other Indian 
vessels were not to be attacked on the high seas they had to 

the Dutch could 

Dl^!^ ■ to particular 

ricSd r commerce. Periathamby 

French in^ fW ^ the EngUsh and later the 

P^ce with rr "r""" they were at 

fnduL thL to " tried to 

up tradt? open 

P trading stations, though not with any great success. 
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However, these two nations were becoming active buyers of 
country produce of this region—such as arecanuts, chanks, 
pearls and cloth—towards the end of the 17th century. The 
Dutch were beginning to get worried at the frequency with 
which English and French vessels called at the Thevar's 
ports and asked for instructions from home whether hostile 
action could be taken against these vessels. The Directors 
ruled out any hostile action.^ 

Yet another interest of Periathamby was to keep the 
sailing through the Pamban channel free to native vessels 
and boats so that arecanuts and especially pepper from 
Malabar could be brought across to the East coast ports. 
This too the Dutch were trying to prevent by cruisers that 
they stationed on the western end of the channel. Peria¬ 
thamby was active in helping the boats to avoid Dutch 
capture and sneak through. When these boats were chased 
they would sneak into the Thevar’s ports where their goods 
would be unloaded and taken overland. In the conflict waged 
with the Thevar compelling him to close this traffic to goods 
which they declared contraband, the Dutch recogmsed that 
the man behind the Thevar encouraging him to assert the 
right of free trade was Periathamby.s 

There is also evidence that Periathamby was the chief 
supplier of cloth produced in Ramnad to the coastal tra¬ 
ders. Thus we find his name mentioned among an associa¬ 
tion of native merchants of Madura and Ramnad who 
supplied cloth to the Dutch.s Yet another such association 
formed by the Dutch in Nagapatnam contains the name 
Sinnathamby Marikkar, who was in all probability a brother 
of Periathamby. Again Thomas Van Rhee, Governor of 
Ceylon, (1692—7) asserted that the purchase and price of 
cloth in Kilkarai could be improved if Periathamby ‘ who 

4 Gov Gen and Council to Pyl and Council, 6 November 1684 Kol. 
Arch. 814 fo. 526-7 Gov. Gen. and Council to Directors, 30 November 1684 
Kol. Arch. 1283 lo. 124. 

5 Gov. Gen. and Council lo Directors. 30 November 1706 Kol. Arch. 
1608 fo. 313. 

6 Memoir of Thomas Van Rhee lor his successor (Colombo 1915) 
p. 35. 
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has the entire management of this business, would only 
make an effort in that direction ’J He goes on to say that 
Periathamby has the ability to fix the market price of the 
goods and deliberately keeps it high to benefit himsel f 

Given such dominance over the commerce of the area, 
it becomes easy to understand Periathamby’s great political 
power and infiuence. He is often referred to in the Dutch 
records as the Thevar’s ‘ factotum,’ the evil genius behind 
his anti-Dutch policy. Succeeding Governors and trade 
oifidals singled him out for spedal abuse. There is a good 
deal of evidence to bring out this influence. In 1682 Thevar, 
taking advantage of the weakness and preoccupations of the 
Nayak of Madura, expanded into the land along the coast 
line towards Tuticorin. He appointed Periathamby the tax 
collector of these new lands who in turn sent his men out to 
collect taxes from the Paravas who mainly occupied these 
parts. This brought up the old dispute between the Mus¬ 
lims and Paravas of the coast, a dispute that dated back to 
the times of the first Portuguese entry into the Madura 
coast. The Paravas protested against the Muslim officials 
and an ugly situation developed. The Dutch who tended 
to favour the Paravas, interceded on their behalf with the 
Thevar and sent one of their trusted Indian friends, one 
Thimmarasa, as envoy to patch up the matter. Knowing 
the purpose of this mission, Periathamby used his influence 
against it and even went to the extent of instigating an 
attack and plunder of Thimmarasa’s residence. It was the 
threat of strong action by the Dutch that later influenced 
the Thevar to withdraw his Muslim officers from the Parava 
lands. Periathamby’s other reported actions like siezing 
vessels, imprisoning certain merchants also show.s that he 
had some administrative and judicial authority in the land.e 

In a treaty signed between the Dutch and the Thevar 
m Mwch 1685 one of the clauses stated that “ in order that 
the Company may be r eassured of His Excellency’s (the 

T Memoir of Thomas Van Rhee pp, 36-7. " 

1684*K^General end CkjuncU, 3 July 
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Thevar’s) good will, those who'injur© the Company such as 
Periathamby Marikkar, his two sons and his brothers and all 
other Moors who are associated with them, shall be removed 
from now on from all ad m inistration and authority of the 
lands from Kalimere to Cape Comorin and never more shall 
Moors be appointed there or in any other service."® It does 
not seem that this condition was acted ujwn as it was again 
repeated in a subsequent treaty of 1690, and, in any case, 
Dutch complaint over Periathamby’s influence continues for 
a long time. 

Whenever the pearl fishery was carried out on a large 
scale around Tuticorin, the Thevar enjoyed certain tradi¬ 
tional privileges. These rights were exercised by Peria¬ 
thamby. Thus in the fishery of 1697, Periathamby played 
an important role. He used his influence to set up a ring of 
purchasers who would keep prices down and thus deprived 
the Dutch of their profits. The Dutch were so annoyed at 
this procedure that ttiey ordered the seizing of his vessels 
at Tuticorin, Puttelam and Mannar. This was disapproved 
by the authorities at Batavia and the vessels were released.^® 

This brief account gives a modest glimpse of the acti¬ 
vities of an Indian ‘ country ’ captain. The main point that 
emerges is the continuous tension that seems to have been 
prevalent between bis interests and those of the Dutch East 
India Company. His relations, however, with the English 
and the French seems to have been mutually profitable and 
this is to be explained primarily by the different trade poli¬ 
cies of the Dutch on the one hand and the English and 
French on the other. The other point of interest is the 
smoothness of his relations with his sovereign and the great 
confidence with which the latter had entrusted his vital 
trading interests in the hands of Periathamby. 


9 Corput Diplomatieum III. p. 378. 

10 Gov. Gon. and Council to Directora, 6 December 1098 KoL Arch. 
14Sa lo. 164. 
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Some Data on South Indian 
Cultural Influences in 
South East Asia 

Th« history of tho origin and developmont 
of the Old Filipino script 


V. A. MAKARENKO 


Nowadays we have detailed and well grounded data on 
South Indian cultural influences in South East Asia. Quite 
a number of serious scientific researches were dedicated to 
the South Indian and Ceylonese, particularly to the Tamil, 
contribution to the cultural development of the countries of 
that part of Asia. A simple enumeration of the most im¬ 
portant works that investigate various ways and spheres of 
South Indian influences in Burma, Thailand, Funan, 
Champa, Cambodia, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Kalimantan 
(Borneo), Sulavesi (Celebes), Bali, Philippines and the 
works of a more general character by their predecessors 
makes an impressive bibliography. 


Such European scientists (Frenchmen, Dutch, English¬ 
men mainly) as G. Maspero, H. Parmentier, G. de Coral 
Remusat, Ph. Stem, Q. Coed.'s, N. J. Krom, W. Fr. Stut- 
PC™’. Heine-Geldern, H. G. Quaritch-Wales, 

P. S^hmtger and some others as well as famous Indian and 
Ceylon^ men of science K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, R. C. 

ajumdar, A. F. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Xavier S. Thani 
Wayagam, S. J. Gunasegaram made a valuable contribution 
to the complex study of that problem.i 


Oritni.' “rebitectual hindou dans L’lnde et en Extreme- 

S<«-n L-art du CSjaapa et son evolution. Paris. 1942. 

194a ' " hii'oduijes, d’Indochine et d lndonisie. Paris, 

the “ old-Balinese art Tr. from 

hoa, 1966, ' ® ^° rtfl i M8 ian arehaeolo«y. The Hague, Nij- 
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As to the archaeological researches in the countries of 
South East Asia here the most important contribution was 
made by the French Professor George Coe-les who worked 
in Indo-China and the Dutch Professor N. J. Krom, who 
has made the archaeological studies of Java. The works of 
those who support the theory of the predominant Dravidian 
influences in South East Asia (K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, D. 
G. E. Haliz and some others) are based on the works of G. 
Coedes and N. J. Krom. 

There is an interesting book written by H. G. Quaritch- 
Wales mentioned above, that describes some facts of Tamil 
influence on the social b'fe, state administration and some 
religious ceremonies of Thailand (Siam).3 A number of 
books and articles by U. C. Majumdar, H. Parmentier, G. 
Groslier, J. Leuba, Silpa Birasri and others was written 
about the influence of art and architecture of Tamil Nad on 
some countrips of South East Asia.'* There is an article by 
P. Dupont about the role of Greater Tamil Nad in the pro¬ 
pagation of Indian religious, Vishnuism in particular, on 
these countries.5 The Tamil influence is strongly felt in the 
literature of a number of countries of that region, in the 
literature of Thailand, for example. Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, the 
Chechoslovakian dravidologist, in one of his articles distin- 


R. Heinr-Geldern, The ArchaeoloKV and Art of Sumatra in Suma¬ 
tra. Ifa History and People, by Edwin M. Loeb, Vienna, 1935. 

H. G. Quaritch-Walet, The Making of Greater India. London, 

1961. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sattri, South Indian Influences in the Far East 
Bombay, 1949; History <rf Sri Vijaya. Madras, 1949; A History of South 
India, 1955. 

R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonics in the Far East Calcutta, 1944. 

2 D. G. B. Hall, A history of South-East Asia, transl. into Russiaa 
Moscow, 1958. 

3 H. G. Quaritch-Walet, Siamese .State Ceremonies. London, 1931. 

4 R C. Majumdar, o.c.; H. Parmentier, Le Sanctuaire de Po-Nagar 
a Nbatrang. BEFEO, 11; G. Groelier, Danseuses Cambodgiennee. Paris. 
1913 ; J. Leuba Lea Chama et leur are, Paria, 1923; Silpa Biraeri, Thai 
Buddhist Sculpture, Bangkok, 1954; Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spiee, 
Dance and Drama in Bali. Londoa I960 (7) ; Dhaanit Yupho, CUaaical 
Sinmeao Thaatra Bangkok, 1962. 

6 P Dupont VianuB mitrea de ITudochina Ocddentale, BEFBO, V. 
XU. ' 
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guishes clearly the main trends of Tamil influences not only 
on South East Asia, but Tamil cultural contribution to 
world civilization in general.® 

Xavier S. Thani Nayagam in his article in “ Tamil 
Culture” gives a detailed review of the most important 
investigations on Tamil cultural influences in South East 
Asia and put some questions that need further studyThe 
work by S. J. Gunasegaram, based upon the newest archae- 
logical discoveries in various countries of that region, is of 
great interest. Besides this work gives a collection of reli¬ 
able old and new facts (authentic old and new data) about 
Dravidian (Tamil particularly) cultural influences in the 
Philippines.8 


I. South Indian Influence on Philippine Languages 

The Philippines as well as some other countries of South 
East Asia were under the strong influence of South Indian 
(Dravidian) culture, especially Tamil culture. However 
the historical data of the Philippine Islands up to the Spa¬ 
nish invasion (the first quarter of 16-th century) are rather 
scanty, based generally on the early (mediaeval) Portu- 
Spanish Chronicles. Archaeological researches in 
the Phihppines were made for the first time in the twenties 
and thirties of the twentieth century and were interrupted 
by the World War II and resumed in the fifties. Recently 
some int^ting facts were discovered as the result of the 
geological explorations of the whole country and of special 
excavations.9 For instance, there were discovered in the 
post-war time the remnants of South Indian and Ceylonese 


ture^sfriM; Thai Literature in the TliaUand Cul- 

7 v'"!’"' V. No. 4. oct. 1966, 

Eaat^b,'" Tamil oilto^.?*voL IV^o. 
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bionzes of the 10th-12th centuries (Indian bronzes of the 
10th-12th from South India and Ceylon), which are men¬ 
tioned in the work by S. J. Gunasegaram. 

But still these are separate facts only, and it is impos¬ 
sible to make serious conclusions. Probably in future there 
will be an opportunity to present the whole picture of 
South Indian cultural influences in the Philippines. At prfr 
sent we may only study and compare some indirect histori¬ 
cal facts, that can help to clear up some general results of 
South Indian influence and the history of Philippines before 
the Spanish invasion. Such reliable data are found in the 
main Filipino languages and in their ancient scripts. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his well-known work 
describes the most general character and ways of Hindu in¬ 
fluence in South East Asia ;io he writes also about the 
parallel influence of Hinduism and Buddhism ^ in the 
countries of this area and about the spreading of Sanskrit 
in these countries. 

Sanskrit was for a long period of time a main, if not the 
angle means of the spreading of Indian culture, literature 
and religious thought of Indians. There are now many 
Sanskrit words in the main languages of the Philippines 
(Tagalog, Bisayan, Ilocano, Bicol, Pampango, Pangasinan 
etc.). These words belong often to the basic vocabulary of 
the language. Thus in Tagalog which from July 4, 1946 is 
the official language of the Republic of the Philippines and 
which is one of the most developed languages of the country, 
we find such words as mukhO ‘ face ’ (cf. Tamil ), Imri 
‘tzar’, ‘king’ (from harih), budhi ‘conscience’ (from 
buddhih), fiFOTSfi ‘goose’ (from hamsa), dukM ‘poor’, raha 
•T&i&\'Uham ‘letter’ (from likha), hasa ‘reading (from 
bhasha) guro ‘teacher’ (from guruW, vmmii ‘uncle’ (cf. 
Tamil i^»u)dr )and many others. Sanskrit loans in Tagalog 
language were studied by the weU-known Philippine linguist 


10 K. A. Nilakanta Saatri, South Indian Influences, o.c., p. 122. 

11 Ibid, p. 126-126, etc. 
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Prof. T. H. Pardo de Tavera.*2 The data about the origin 
of Tagalog numerals also are very inteiresting. The Sanalit 
lakh (cf. Tannl sciLrw, which denotes 

100.000, gave in Tagalog Lahd which denotes 10.000 (!). 
The Sanskrit ayuta developed in Tagalog into VudA. which 
denotes 100.000. The Sanskrit kofi (cf. Tamil da-rit. ), 
developed no doubt into the Tagalog Kati, which denotes 
10.000.000 as weU. 


Pardo de Tavera following Ab. Favre considws that 
2 (two) and some other Tagalog numerals also originated 
from Sanskrit.i3 This is hardly true. Quite by mere coinci¬ 
dence the numerals of the first ten (dozen) .sd, sa ‘ one ’ 
dallnjwti two , tatld ‘ three ’ resemble the corresponding 
numerals of the Indo-European languages. This was noted 
by the well-known Russian linguist Prof. E. D. Polivanov.i< 


As a matter of fact, the Tagalog numerals of the first 
dozen as well as the same numerals of the other languages of 
toe Philippine Islands and of the languages of Indonesia, 
Malaya, Madagascar and of a number of Polynesian langu¬ 
age, have a common origin and are not connected with the 
Indo-European language and the South Indian (Dravidian) 
lanpiage. Doubt may arise in rase of toe numeral ‘ two ’ 
-^aw^lawa^ua~lua~m the Malayo-Polynesian langu¬ 
age (cf. with Sanskrit dwi). 


For this we can fix such a lawfulness: 
m Tagalog have the glottal catch (stop) as 
pective stress marks ({ or i). 


Sanskrit loans 
usual-and re- 


bv influene via Sanskrit is proved 

by the cult of the ancient Philippine god BathalA, the very 


de n^eroe del nombre 

coUecdon policy” in hie 

1931. p. 18. (m Ruaaian 1.). Federatsia Publ,. Mob- 
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name of which, as some writers maintain, originated from 
Sanskrit awatara, bra-, brah*. BathalA cult contains some 
elements of Indian Buddhism.i6 

However, one must not overestimate the influence of 
Sanskrit. The Tagalog language has some Tamil words also. 
The Tagalog (and Philippine in general) katamaran origin¬ 
ated, undoubtedly, from the Tamil loirih and the 

Tagalog mesa ‘ table ’ probably, from the Tamil (Sunn* 
(duiniDfi). We may suggest also that the Tagalog pusa ‘ cat ’ 
developed from in the Tamil langu¬ 

age. Besides, quite a lot of the sanskritisms mentioned 
including numerals, are widely used in the Tamil language. 
Perhaps, it is from or via the Tamil language that they have 
penetrated into the Tagalog language. 

In our opinion the Tamil influence accounts for the 
existence of a number of stable (steady) elements in the 
phonology, vocabulary and morphology of the Tagalog 
language, for example the traditional discharge the Gender 
of nouns (substantives) as lexico-semantic category, the 
presence of inclusive and exclusive forms of personal pro¬ 
nouns, I-st person plural and some other. 

Thus, in Tamil nouns belong to neuter gender 
which have similar meaning in Tagalog and bohia evkd 
pertain to a similar grammatical category, i.e. “ common or 
indefinite gender ”. Tamil pronoun 0,irtk exactly corresponds 
in its meaning to tayo in Tagalog, pronoun to kami. 

In Tamil there are pronoun forms (corresponding 
to g^tutir etc.) and (corresponding to ^suar etc.), which 
can be used only in respect of visible persons and articles. 
In Tagalog, it6 and iydn correspond to the former and iydn 
and yadn to the latter. There is quite a number of other 
features in Tagalog phonetics and morphology which can be 


16 H. M. Wright, A Handbook of Philippinaa, 2-nd ad., London, 1908, 
p. 139. 

Anonymou,, The Indian Community in the PhUJppinea, -^Jv. of 
Manila JoibimlI of Eaat Aaiatic Studiaa, ’ ». IV, Na L /•». 1966, pp. 
41-42. 
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traced more or less confidently to Tamil influence on this 
language, e.g. change of sounds o-u, and e-i. 


It ought to be also noted that all Sanskrit elements in 
Tagalog are Sanskritisms of the Tamil language which are 
commonly used in the latter. Besides, it is essential to note 
that as far as the sound composition (countenance) is con¬ 
cerned the Tagalog sanscritisms are very similar to the Tamil 
ones. For example, Sanskrit koti in Tamil) is easier 

recognized in Tagalog kati than in Anglo-Hindi crore. 
This is one more fact which proves that the Indian influence 
in the Philippines was mostly Dravidian, and that Sanskrit 
did not reach the Filippines directly but via the'Tamil lan¬ 
guage. It confirms once more that_“ the use of Sanskrit 

is no indication that the influences were not from the Tamil 
country or from the Tamil people ”.i6 Besides it has not yet 
been proved that the first Sanskrit inscriptions in South 
East Asia as well as discovered relics of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture show the earliest traces of Indian influence. This fact 
was pointed out by G. Coedes.i? Data on Dravidian influ¬ 
ences are still being accumulated. It is still difficult to make 
a fin^ judgement as to who has contributed more to the 
creation of ^ Greater India ”. It still remains to be seen. 
Yet, there is a possibility that it was through the Tamils 
toat the Indian influence spread during the Gupta and 
rallava penods. 


In Tagdog and other Philippine languages there is a 
number of Chmese elements,is but unlike Sanskrit and Tamil 
ones they rarely belong to the words commonly used by the 
Fib^os and therefore, represent the later influence which is 
confirmed m historical respect as well. 


^ ^ mentioned that the fact of South Indian 
^toal influence m the Philippines can hardly be proved by 
lexical borrowmgs only, since a vocabulary is the most active 

16 Xavkr S. Thani Nayagam. Taan CulteiU o.c., p. 218. 

17 G. C^, i« Hindoul«». o.c.. p. 36. 

nlaaa Publfcatiw^Manaa 1948 *^®““** “ Tagalot Unguage. Pilipl- 
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and changeable element of any language. It ia difficult to 
find a language which would not contain borrowed words, it 
can be applied, in particular, to the so-called cultural voca¬ 
bulary. Grammatical structure and writing (script) are the 
most conservative elements of a language. 

Written literature is the foundation of the culture of a 
people. The history of writing is closely intertwined with the 
history of culture. In considerable degree owing to the 
writing achievements of civilizations have been preserved for 
progenier because it is a passive memory of a society. There¬ 
fore, affinity of the Old Filipino scripts with the Tamil 
writing is one of the most solid proofs of the Dravidian 
influence in the South East Asia. 

II. Old Filipino scripts and a brief history of 
their study 

Comparing with other sources available at the disposal 
of modem science it can be said that the Old Filipino 
scripts is one of the most well-grounded arguments in sup¬ 
port of the South Indian influence on the Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago. It must be noted that there ia very limited number 
of relics as far as this writing is concerned; there are no 
exact dates fixed for these relics, as well as of their appearance 
and for certain stages of its development. 

Many a historian of the Philippine Archipelago and 
specialists in the history of the South East Asian countries 
are of opinion that rareness of the relics and unpopularity of 
the old Philippine writing can be explained by the persecu¬ 
tion which local people suffered from the Spanish monks for 
the use of this writing. It was considered by them to be a 
" pagan prejudice " and a diabolical invention. The Spani¬ 
ards destroyed most of the ancient manuscripts though 
during the first years of their occupation of the Islands they 
madp the Qativea.fiQpy prayers translated for them into their 
own languages. Original scripts of the Philippine Janguages 
slowly but steadily were giving their place to the Latin 
characters. The last traces of Tagalog were discovered by 
P. Totanes in 1746 (^’ teiow)! he, 180 yeareaftef-the-fiBal 

tc-g 
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capture of the PhiUppine Archipelago by the Spanish expedi¬ 
tion headed by Legaepi (1565), and 225 years after the dis¬ 
covery of the Islands by F. Magellan (1520). 

The idea that records of Philippine writing were destro¬ 
yed has been disputed by an Associate Professor of the 
Wisconsm University, USA, J.L. Phelan, who is of opinion 
that the ancient Fihpinos used their characters on very rare 
occasions and that their literature existed mostly in oral 
fonn.18 He makes the supposition that the Filipinos would 
have lost their writing had it not been for the appearance of 
the Spaniards in the Islands. 


Of the relics of the old Phihppine writing that has reach¬ 
ed us of great interest are the law code “Maragtds" (13th 
century), and the law code " Kalantiao ’’ going back to 
15th century. 


historical and philologiced literature about the 
Phihppines one can often come across a phrase “old 
F^pino " script The usage of it is true only for those cases 
it refers to the old characters of different languages 
Philippine Archipelago belonging 
to the M^yo-Polynesian linguistic family. The main 
^PPiM lanpages are Tagalog, Bisoyan, Ilocano, Pam- 
of V Satan, most 

I ^ construction of the writing of 

K u ^ ? ^ versions of the Old Tagalog scriot 

which had been studied to a greater extent than tfer^^ 


Q ^birians of the South East Asia as 

people of this a “^‘bed the characters of different 

S hL ^ tlm area m order to get more definite proofs as to 
the historical mterconnections of the countries and peoplee-Zc 
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TTie configuration of the letters, the methods of their 
combination, direction of writing and other features of the- 
Old Filipino script were studied by various scholars in com¬ 
parative historical aspects. Several books and a dozen of 
special articles have been written about the Old syllabic 
Filipino script. Besides, many authors in some way or other 
touched the subject of the Filipino writing. But most of 
this literature has now become a bibliographic rarity and 
partially went out of scientific circulation long ago. 

Considerable and most valuable contribution to the 
study of the Old Filipino script was made by the Spanish 
missionaries mostly Jesuits. Of special interests are the 
works written by them before 1700 when latinization of the 
Filipino writing was mostly over, as their authors dealt 
directly with these scripts, witnessed their use and investi¬ 
gated the original sources which have now become inaccessi¬ 
ble. 

The history of the systematical study of the Philippine 
languages and the old Filipino scripts begins with the work 
of Pedro Chirino, Spanish Jesuit, printed in Rome in 1604.21 


Father Chirino, as he is often called in literature, spent 
40 years in the Philippines from 1595 to 1635; he possessed 
perfect knowledge of the history of the Islands and their 
ethnographic specialities, and was a brilhant connoisseur of 
Tagalog and a number of other languages of the Archipelago. 
He is the author of the following interesting information : 
“ There is not a single language in the Philippines nor is 
there a general one which extends through them. But all, 
even though many are very diflerent, are so alike that in a 
few days they may be understood and qioken ”.22 It is a 
commonly admitted that the samples of the characters, the 
order and inscription of letters of the old Tagalog alphabet 
found in the Chirino’s book are the most trustworthy. 


21 Pedro Chirino. ReUdoo de 1« bte- PiUptoM i do 
|b| an trabajado loa padrea da la Oompama da Jaaua, Rotoa, MDOV 

caed from Cecilio Lo^. 
pine lelandft, I.P R pamphlet, Manila, 1931., p. 7. 
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One of the first Tagalog grammars by father San 
Joseph was printed in 1610,23 Jt reprinted in 

1762, and then in 1838. It was the first Tagalog grammar 
written by the Europeans. It contained certain additional 
information on the Tagalog writing; other works which 
became known to us were the Grammar of the Ilocana langu¬ 
age by M. de Sante-Croix printed in 1617,and a book by 
M. Thevenot with a chapter entirely devoted to the old 
Tagalog script (1696).28 Both the works were used by 
M. Jacket in his article published in 1831.2« Finally, a book 
by Fr. Colin was printed in 1863 which contained informa¬ 
tion, until then unknown, on the old Filipino scripts.27 

All the other works related to the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. Studira of the Old Filipino script by the historians 
of a later period differ in their scientific value. Therefore, 
only the most important of them should be dwelt upon. It 
is significant that many of these books contain analysis of 
either version of the old Tagalog and other old Philippine 
alphabets, mostly without reference to the writing reUcs 
since the latter and the practical use of the old writing 
could hardly be traced by that time, and then disappear all 
together. 


Most of the historians fix 1703 as the year when the 
^k about the Tagalog language by Father Caspar de San 

Published for the first time in 
1787.28 It had a new version of the old Tagalog alphabet 
8.gn mscnprion which slightly differs from the corresponding 
«gns m the book by CWrino. Unlike the latter, the alphabet 

f inscription for 

o, ga Md fa that ^ows for a correct approach to the dupli¬ 
cate signs in Clunno s alphabet. ^ 


Z It d7 u lensu. TaeJ,. 1610- 

a i rV •^^ '** "* 1617.' 

_ » Thevenot. Helatioos de divAM 

M cS, 

M n'f"'!’'' '''»"**“<:»• Madrid. 16« 

Co«p««lio d. U art. d. U l«i,U- 
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One of the most complete and competent Tagalog gram¬ 
mars is the one written by Father Sebastian de Totanes.2» 
This book contained general knowledge of the old Tagalog 
graphic signs. Originally written as a manual of the Tagalog 
language for the missionaries, it was soon widely recognised 
and several times reprinted in the Philippines (in 1796 and 
1850 in Manila, and in 1865 in Binondo). S. de Totanes 
was the last who had a chance to study the old Tagalog 
script in the original. The last traces of the Old Bisaya 
chartcters disappeared still earlier. 

All other historians and linguists of the 18th and 19th 
centuries either analysed again few already known texts and 
samples of the old Philippine writihg, or worked out a new 
approach to those historical facts on the basis of which 
certain conclusions have been made as regards the origin and 
history of the old alphabets of the PhUippine languages. 
In that period some works on the Bisaya script were written 
by the Jesuit Father Ezguerra »> and Father Mentrida.ai 
Different data, new conclusions and hypotheses about the 
origin and development of the old Tagalog .script were the 
subject of the lexicographical, grammatical and historical 
descriptive works of San Buenaventura,^^ J, Noceda, and 
P. Sanlucar,33 Sinibaldo de MaB,3< M. Mallat,3S abb6 
Favre,38 Stanley 37 etc. The most interesting and valuable 
from a scientific point of view are the researches of S. de Mas 
who, besides a thorough study of the old Tagalog writing, 
established the aphabets of the Pangasinan and Pampango 


29 S. de Totanee. Arte de la lensua te^la, y Manual Tagalofr. p«™ la 
■dminl-traridn de Ia» aantoe aaenunentee que do orden de bus auponores. 

Sampeloc, 1746- ^ 

30 P. Ezguerra. Art« de la lengua Bisaya. Manila. 1747. 

31 P. Minlrida, Arte do U lengua Bisaya. Iliguaina de la iaia do Panay. 

Manila. 1818. ^ 

32 San Buenaventura. Vocabulario de la lengua tesala. Sa^p^oc 17M. 

33 J. Noceda y P. Sanlucar. Vocabulario de la lensua te*ala, Valladolid. 
1832. 

34 S. de Mae. Infonne aohro loe ialM Filipinaa. Madrid. 1843. 

36 M. Mallat. Leo Philippinea. P*"* 78^. 

38 P. Favre. Dictioonorio MiUiB-Pranfait Vienne. 1S76. 

87 Stonley, The Phflippin* London. 1868. 
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and one of the versions of the Uocana alphabet. He was one 
of the first who made a comparative study of old writings of 
various Philippine languages. De Mas conformed inscription 
of nga and wa in the old Tagalog writing which had been 
established by San Agustin. 

In 1882 K. P. Holle published his interesting notes of 
great value about finds made by N. Ridel who had found 2 
alphabets unknown before.38 The first reminds greatly of 
the versions of the old Tagalog alphabets. The second is 
evidently of Philippine origin. Yet it is not yet known 
which of the Philippine languages had used the graphic 
signs found by Ridel. It may be assumed that the first 
alphabet is none the less than a decorative variant of the 
old Tagalog or the Old Bisaya script. 

In the last quarter of 19th century there appeared two 
detailed works—the books of professor T. H. Pardo de 
Tavera 39 and the Augustin monk R. P. Fr. Sipriano Mar- 
Cilia y Martin <0 


Pardo de Tavera compUed the results of work of his 
predec^rs, he made a comparative analysis of old charac- 
tere of Afferent Philippine languages, he confirmed their 
relationsAp and determined the most probable inscription of 
Ae ^pAc s'gns of this writing, the method of their use, 
also traced the evolution of some signs. R P Fr 
C^nano M^cUla y Martin published about 20 diff^ent 

wS'b’v”f“Ipl^abets, which includes the 
wor^ by Francisco Lopes, P. Vigil, Adolpho Puy These 

the lat^ hi f f^PP)"® writing since they are based on 
.K f ^ achievements of that time. 

pmo script. All subsequent works which in 

and Batavia, 1882*’ ““d-en oieuw-indische alphabetten, S’Hase 

«»hidio da loa Anti,iioe 

alphabotoi Wipiiio^**b^bo^*ia^ ^ Martin, Eahidioe de loa AnUffuoa 
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either way relate to the question of the old script bring 
nothing new into its study since they are based on previ¬ 
ously published material or they give only a general brief 
idea as to this script.^' 


III. Characteristics of the old Filipino script 

Published in 1884 in the enclosure to the book of pro¬ 
fessor T. H. Pardo de Tavera (see above), a comparative 
table of Filipino alphabets (the Tagalog, the Ilocano, the 
Bisaya, the Pangasinan, the Pampango languages and the 
Ridel’s alphabet) is very demonstrative and can be consider¬ 
ed a good material for analysis. 

The numerous works on the Philippine paleography and 
epigraphy, the history of the Philippine, and the Philip¬ 
pine philology and particularly the researches made by T. 
H. Pardo de Tavera, had proved the alliance of the main 
Philippine languages and existence of the single system of 
their script (graphics). Moreover, the greater extent of the 
Tagalog characters and availability of seven variants of the 
old Tagalog alphabet as well as common and similar signs 
of the Tagalog in all other Philippine alphabets, lead to a 
presupposition that all the alphabets of the Philippine Indo¬ 
nesian languages originated from the Tagrdog or the com¬ 
mon source, and that they constantly experienced the 
influence of old Tagalog. It is also clear from the fact that 
a number of duplicate signs of the old Tagalog script draws 
very near to the corresponding signs of the old alphabets of 
other Philippine languages. Therefore, brief characteris¬ 
tics of the old Tagalog characters give a full picture of the 
old writing system of each of the main Philippine languages. 

The Old Tagalog script belongs to a phonemic syllable 
category. The vowels are lettered by individual graphic 


41 David P. Barrotvt, History of ffas RjUippinso, N.Y.. 1924, pp. 12-lC ; 
C. Bsnttsr R. Tirana. L. Oatmaytan. Philippine eodel life end profrcee, 
NY 198?’ pp. 87-96; P. Heyer, Pictorial History of the Philippines, 
m'.Ji. 19M pp. 10-16: Salartta ng miang Pambansi siirian ng Wikan* 
Pambansi Iksapatn* PagkipaUrobi*. Kswanlhanm Piliinbagan, Maynilis 
1050 (in Tasskv Unsuivi} 
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signs (characters) only at the beginning of a word (initial 
vowel) and after other vowels in the middle or at the end of 
a word (e.g. 0 in too). In the same cases when vowels fol¬ 
low consonants in the middle or at the end of a word they 
are lettered by a dot (tulddk) over (e-i) or under (o-u) 
sign which conveys a proper consonant in writing. Vowel 
“ a ” accompanying a consonant (inherent vowel) is not 
shown in writing, i.e. every sign designating a consonant is 
to be read in combination with vowel “ a A consonant 
without an accompanying vowel (isolated consonant) is let¬ 
tered by a proper graphic sign with a cross (sabAt) under¬ 
neath this sign to its right. 

Originally the old Tagalog alphabet consisted of 17 
graphic signs, three out of which were used to letter vowels 

(a,e,_i, 0 _u) and 14 to letter consonants (k,g,z,t,d,n,p,b, 

m,y,l,w,s,h). The Consonant r is designated in writing,by 
the same graphic sign that id| is. Interchange Id r| is 
characteristic for the modem Tagalog language too. 

Reading of the old Tagalog characters of an early period 
was considerably hampered by the fact that five vowels 
were lettered by only three graphic signs. Therefore, inter¬ 
pretation of a number of words in either context wholly 
depended on the intellect or experience of the reader, who 
had to choose possible versions. Besides, as many paleo¬ 
graphers state, the Tagalog writing was continuous, there 
were no punctuation marks in it, there was no difference 
between lower-case and capital graphic signs. It also should 
be added that signs Pa ma sa and ta could be wntten in 
several ways, but in cursive writing a number of similar (by 
configuration) signs looked absolutely alike (for instance, 
a pa ma ya). Dots designating vowels in combination 
with consonants were often omitted in cursive vmting. A 
cross designating isolated consonants was not always used 
Therefore, as John Leyden says m his book, it was much 
more difficult to read than to write”.^ 


of MaUy Aiuials (wiU, introd. by 
Sir Stamford Rafflee). London, 1R21, 


TC—10 
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Consequently the Tagalog script was improved gradu¬ 
ally. There appeared independent signs e and i, o and u, r 
and d, most possibly it happened after the Spaniards had 
appeared in the Islands and with their direct participation. 
Vowels in combination with consonants in the mid^e and 
at the end of words were lettered in the following way : 
“ e ”—^with a dash above a consonant “ i ”—with a dot 
above a consonant, “ u ”—^with a dash below consonant, “ o ” 
—with a dot below a consonant. For the isolated conson¬ 
ants they used a dot (tuldbk) before a sign (in the center) 
during that period. 

Reading of the text was considerably facilitated when 
at first, sentences and then individual words became sepa¬ 
rated from each other by a vertical stroke. A little later 
there appeared spacings between the words. 

It is also assumed that ancient natives of the Philip¬ 
pines used special characters (the old Filipino figures) to 
show numbers. 


The old Filipino script is represented in all paleogra¬ 
phic works in its manuscript version and reproduced litho¬ 
graphically in the historic and linguistic literature since the 
art of print reached the Philippine Archipelago about the time 
when this kind of characters was eSectively ousted by a 
Latin script (end of 16th century—beginning of 17th cen- 
tui 7 ). Pnnted characters of the old Filipino alphabets 
have not been found. 


1 Filipinos used bamboo plates and palm 

leaves (of Barasus FlabifiUformis and Corypha umbmeuU- 
Jera) up m a special manner, and later (about 10th 
century A D.) imported Chinese paper. A steel cutter was 
a writing tool.'O 

The ancient Tagalog Uterature composed mostly of poe- 
hcal writings, collections of ancient songs-luUaby songs 
(hiUna), war songs (daUiw), d rinking songs ^diorta), imita- 
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tions of Chinese poetry (quatrains) with seven line stanza 
{tanaga),** as well as humorous poems (await). Consider¬ 
ing the views of a number of American and Philippine his¬ 
torians, J. Phelan affirmed that the Tagalog text of the 
first book printed in the Philippines (Doctrina Christiana, 
Manila 1593) was written by means of Latin graphics as 
well as in the old Tagalog script (lithographically).45 


Fr. Cohn, the Spanish Jesuit, a writer and a historian, 
Chirino’s contemporary who lived for many years in the Phi- 
Uppines, and who wrote the history of the country, stated 
that the Fihpinos widely used their characters. “ They like 
their reading and writing so much that one can hardly find a 
man or a woman who wouldn’t know how to read or write; 
they used them even in their religion even though they were 
Christians.” 46 Possibly Fr. Colin slightly exaggerated 
the facts but it is known for certain that in the 17th cen¬ 
tury there still were books and prayer books copied by hand 
in the old Tagalog. This fact Ls confirmed in the books of 
Dr. Jose Rizal,47 patriot and writer, immortal hero of the 
Philippines, the pride of the Malayan race who studied 
everything which related to the history of the Islands. 
These data make doubtful the conclusions of Phelan as re¬ 
gards the u.se of the old Filipino characters. 

The history of disappearance of the old Filipino script 
has been now made clear. 


Introduction of Latin graphics started in the first quar¬ 
ter of the 17th century and was the time when the conversion 
of the Filipinos as Catholics was completed. In 1622 there 
were about half a million Catbolics,48 i.e. approximately the 
whole population of the Islands of that time. The proccs.s 
of latinization of the Philippine writing was finalized in the 
fimt quarter of the 18th century. In 1745 S. Totanes who 


44 Ibid, p. 216. 

46 J. L. Phelan. The Hupanization, o.c.. p. 18. 

46 Fr. Colin. Uibor cvaogiljca o.c: 

Dr. J. Rizal (the translatioo mlo Ruasien), Moscow, 1961, p. 148. 

47 Dr. Jose RUal. Selected worloi, o.c, PP. 1^-149. 

48 J. L. Phelan. The Wapnrdz&tion, o.c, p. 64. 
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found the last traces of the old Tagalog writing wrote: 
“ Characters of the language (the Old Tagalog script, i.e.— 
V.M.) are not used, because indios^s are rare who can read 
and very rare who can write ”.50 

At present the question of the origin of the old Fili¬ 
pino script has nOt yet been finally clarified, though there 
are several well grounded assumptions and many hypothe¬ 
ses regarding the script. As it was pointed out here in the 
beginning we are on the side of the theory of the Dravidian 
origin of the old Filipino script. Having summarised the 
general features of the characters we will try to prove our 
presuppositions. The old Tagalog script is taken as a model 
of the old Filipino script, as it was done in the previous divi¬ 
sion. 


IV. Dravidian features of the old Filipino 'script 

Numerous theories and hypotheses on the origin and 
development of the old Filipino script can be classified by 
their ideological likness, in four main groups. 

Suggestion of Non-Dravidian Origin 

1. In the beginning of 18th century G. de San Agus- 
hn suggested the Malayan origin of the Old Tagalog script.si 
He considered it to have developed from a common Old 

Malayan alphabet, Uke all other Philippine written langu¬ 
ages. 


nnH orientabst J. Leyden, an expert in Malayan 

rilt '“ter the simila- 

IhLlf ® ^ Marsden 

thought the same earher.63 Stanely, Mallat and Favre, 

using San Agustm's materials, followed this theory also. 

M S"busive usage by Spaniards). 

los caracters de°lirienKua, ixwquT^vi*^"'*’ d® 

y rarissiino el que los sabe eccribir” Indio qua los sabe leer, 

M C. dc San Agu.lin, Compeadio; o.c.. p. 118. 

M of Malay Anvils, oc 

53 P,ro Afar.den. Hiatory of Sumatra. London.’ 1811 
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The old Tagalog script, like all other Philippine scripts, 
has a substantial similarity not only with Batak, but with 
Old Javanese (Kavi), Rejang and Lampong, and syllabic 
Balinese writing also.^ But that likeness is not enough to 
allege that these scripts engendered one another. This indi¬ 
cated to only one source of their origin.® Original Tagalog 
script has more similarity to Ancient Dravidian characters 
of Chera and Kadamba. Some of the Malayan .scripts, most 
probably, can be traced back to the Kadamba as well as 
through the Vengi script. If we presuppose even any old 
common system of writing in the Malayan cultural area, 
we must recognise the strong influences on these alphabets 
of other systems of writing. And these influences made them 
so different. Dr. Jose Rizal, well known Philippine scientist 
and great national hero, who explored this problem very 
carefully, expressed his opinion about the non-Malayan ori¬ 
gin of the Old Tagalog alphabet.® 

2. The verisimilitude of Semitic theory of the origin 
and development of the Old Tagalog script is more question¬ 
able. In 1818 Father Mentrida declared the “ Hebrew or 
Chinese” origin of the Old Tagalog alphabet.-” Dr. An¬ 
tonio de Morga, the author of an interesting book “ The 
Events in the Philippine Islands” (published in 1605 for the 
first time), expressed his opinion more definitely. He con¬ 
sidered the Old Tagalog characters of Arabic origin and the 
direction of writing “ from right to left.” Dr. Morga sup¬ 
posed also that dots indicate the vowels in combination 
with consonants originated from the same Arabic signs.® 
Martinez de Zuniga was of the same opinion.® No one of 
them, however, proved scientifically their suppositions. But 


54 b{. E. Fry. PaDlonraphia 
alphabeU in the world, London. 1799, pp. 314-320. 

65 Cf. W. Humboldt. Ober die Kawi-spracbe auf der Iiwel Java. Berlin. 
1836-183^ Bd. 2. p. 78-87. 

56 Jo»e Riial. Selected works, o.c.. p. 145. 

57 P. Mentrida. Arte de la lengua Bisaya, o.c. 

68 Antonio de Morga. Saceaoa de las II~F.bp.naa. ed. by J. Rizal. w.th 
introd. by F. Blumentritt, Pans. 1890. p. 290. 

69 Martinet: de Zuniga. An h«Wrical v.ew of the Philippine Islands, 
transl by John Maver, Loodoo, 18J4. 
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well-grounded works by Father Chirino, Father Ezguerra 
and especially by de Mas, who collected and made research¬ 
es on several Philippine alphabets, had read some Old Taga- 
log and Old Ilocano texts, convinced of the direction of 
writing in the main Filipino languages of Malayan (Indone¬ 
sian) stock as “ from left to right.” J. Leyden in his 
comparative analysis of Tagalog and Batak alphabets poin¬ 
ted to “ left to right ” horizontal writing and the rounded 
form of letters in both scripts. P. Marsden, who compared 
in his noted work the Old Tagalog and the Old Sumatran 
alphabets, reaffirmed this conclusion. 

Morag’s mistake can be explained, because the Moro.s «> 
in the South of Philippine Islands used the pure Arabian 
script, even now. It was brought to the Philippines by the 
Muslim merchants from Indonesia in the 15th century.61 

3. The Chinese theory of the origin of Old Tagalog 
script was not widespread. There were not special books 
and papers on this theme. But Dr. Pardo de Tavera men- 
tion^ It in his noted work. Even a superficial analysis 

^mts to the lack of hierogliphic features in the Old Taga¬ 
log scnpt. 


Indian theory of the origin and development of 

nrobll T" «’Ph‘^t,ets is the most 

thr^ ver^i’® well-founded at the same time. For thi.s, the 

ba^ 

from each other.^"’^ distinguished 

to stu^v of oS “ Contribution 

bai for th? fi published in 1884, had 

aSbS S r® t these 

scripts form of the Indian 


. ..®® ^Ofo—(from Spanisih ‘‘Moor”^ Z -- 

Uib<s« m the South of Philippines Muslim 

by the Spmu* con^ta“or« ' Msronsw arid oth.). 

' J L. Phelan. The Hispanization, o.c., pp. 16-17. 
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At the end of the last century the German sanskritologiat 
Georg Buler, expert in Indian paleography, on the grounds 
of Kopp’s investigations, proved scientifically the Phoenician 
origin of ancient alphabet Brahmi (Magadhi).®^ All Indian 
scripts of old and modem Indian languages (both Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian) go back to Brahmi. Prof. C. Loukotka 
dates the appearance of this script as the B. C. first 

centuries.®^ 

The Brahmi gave birth to Gupta (A. D. 300), Nagari 
(A.D. 600) and Devanagari (A. D. 1200) scripts in consecu¬ 
tive order. The Protobengal alphabet appeared some time 
earlier (circa A. D. 1100) according to Prof. C. Loukotka. 
Prof. T. H. Pardo de Tavera arranged the consonants of Old 
Philippine languages and their symbols for writing according 
to the order of the same in Brahmi and Devanagari : 


ka 

ea 

nga 

to 

do 

na 

pa 

ba 

ma 

ya 

la 

wa 


T. H. Pardo de Tavera considered that old Tagalog 
characters to,, po, bo, mo, so had come from Brahmi directly 
and the form of Old Tagalog ma was also as it is in the 
Lampong alphabet (Sumatra Islamd), go like the same in 
Gujarati script, no similar to the same Syllable in Makassar 
alphabet, ya to the same in Mandeling and Toba scripts. 
It is remarkable that Prof. Pardo de Tavera found a likeness 
of signs for la in Old Tagalog and Old Dravidian languages 
(Tamil and Telugu) for the first time. 

Brahmi alphabet had an influence not only on Filipino 
scripts but also on writings of some other Indonesian 
(Malayan) languages. Nevertheless, Pardo de Tavera’s 
analysis proved that “ similarities of Filipino alphabets with 
the letters of Ashoka inscriptions more than with any other 
scripts in India and Oceania ”.®^ 

62 Georg BUUr, Indishe paleographia, 1896. 

63 ?. Uukotka, Vyvoj Plsma, o.c., p. 196-196. 

$4 T. H. Pardo dt Tavera, Contribucida, o.«.. p. 18. 
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The Philippine Historian Isabdo de los Reyes Florentine 
analysed comparatively Bisayan, Old Javanese (Kavi), Toba 
and some other Malayan scripts and Btahmi. He had also 
made the conclusion that Brabmi alphabet had the most 
influence on Filipino scripts.®* 

The followers of Prof. Pardo de Tavera proceeded from 
Brahmi to Devanagari in comparative analysis of old alpha¬ 
bets of the Philippine archipelago. W. von Humboldt himself 
made this conclusion also in his well-known work about the 
main Indonesian languages. 


Another version of the Indian theory is that of Prof. 
C. Loukotka, who insists on the primary influence of the 
Bengal alphabet in the Philippines. He writes that “ Indian 
merchants and seafarers, especially from Bengal, who visited 
the Philippine Islands even in the first century B. C., left 
there the alphabet with the embryo of civilization ^ 
C. Loukotka considers also that the alphabets of some peoples 
of Java, Sumatra, Celebes amd the Philippine Islands go back 
to the Assamese script.®^ 

Assamese and Protobengal alphabets perhaps had influ¬ 
enced the development of some Filipino characters, but these 
influences couldn’t be dominating. C. Loukotka himself 
recognized that the Assamese Alphabet reached the Malayan 
archipelago “ very deformed ”. It must be noted also that 
this alphabet had a syllable vowel o, vargas cho and to, 
aspirates and ligatures, but none of the PhiUppine languages 

century B. C. these Indian merchants 
rouldn t carry any other script but Brahmi. Prof. C. Loukotka 
hiE^ noted that Brahmi originated and was widely used 
m B.C. 300-]00. 


■oi Stanley in his book "'The Languages of the 

World pr^upposed the origin o! Old Tagalog and Old 
Biaayan scripts from Sindhi and Multani.ee But these alpha- 


» Hitoria de Fiiipi™^, 1890 (?). 

p. Siantty, The LeofuBcee of the World. Philadelphia. 1960, 
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bets both originated from Nagari through Devanagari and 
Gujarati.®® So this version is the variant of the Indo*Aryan 
theory. Some letters of the Old Filipino alphabets are sinular 
to Sjndhi and Multani (Lahndi), but this similarity is 
fortuitous. The system of vowels in combination with con¬ 
sonants and repreeentation of separate vowels in these alpha¬ 
bets and in the Old Filipino alj^abet are quite different. 

David P. Barrows, the well-known historian of the Phili¬ 
ppines, wrote that “ the alphabets, which the Spaniards found 
in the islands, developed, of course, from that of the Indians 
in Java and adjacent regions”,™ But he didn’t distinguish 
between the Dravidians and the Aryans. It was Dravidians 
most likely. J. Shnitser in his “ General Illustrated History 
of Characters ” divided the Indian alphabets into two groups : 
Devanagari (with the denvativea) and alphabets of South 
India, CJeylon, Malayan archipelago, where, in his opinion, 
“ Indian characters spread along with Buddhism ”. He 
combined Pali, Singhalese, Siamese (Thai), Burman, Javanese 
(Kavi), Malayan and Telugu scripts in the second group.’i 

The Indo-Aryan theory of the origin and development 
of the Old Filipino script was prevalent originally. This can 
be explained very simply. The Indo-Aryan languages, Sans¬ 
krit particularly, were studied widely in the 19th century. 
The Dravidian languages were not subject of research espe¬ 
cially in Europe. No one of the scholars who had investigated 
the P hili ppine languages and Filipino script knew even one 
of Dravidian languages. But Tamil is of the same antiquity 
as Sanskrit, and may be even more ancient. 

The first man who came to know both Tamil and Tagalog 
presupposed the connection between the two alphabets. It 
was the Russian Prof, qf Comparative and Slavic linguistics, 
Sergey Konstantinovich Bulich (1859-1921) who collected in 
Moscow the rich library on Dravidian languages. He studied 


69 C. Uuketka, ox:., pp. 194, 207-208. 

70 Dauid P. Barrowt, Histoiy ol tho PhiUppmas, New Yotk, 1924, p. 13. 

71 Jacob B. SkniUer. General Illuetrated Hietory of Charactera (in 
Rianian lanfuage), Sanct-Pl teie b urg fa, 1909, pp. 164-166. 
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profoundly Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam, and wrote some 
papers on their grammar. His article “ Tamil language ” is 
most important.’''^ S. K. Bulich knew also some of Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, Tagalog especially, and analysed them 
from the point of view of classical general linguistics. ^This 
made him conclude : “ The alphabet used for the representa¬ 
tion of Philippine languages (Tagalog esp.) is of Indian 
origin.... The iron stylus is the instrument by which it 
incised on bamboo or palm leaves. These characters are 
similar in form to DRAVIDIAN”.73 

Prof. S. K. Bulidi was the first author of the Dravidian 
theory of the origin and development of Old Filipino and Old 
Tagalog scripts. This theory must be recognised now as the 
most probable of all. 

DRAVIDIAN INFLUENCES 

As for the analysis of Philippine languages all based on 
Tagalog, the most typical one, for proving the Dravidian 
origin of Filipino scripts we must base on Tamil, “ the most 
Dravidian ” of all Dravidian languages, as it is sometimes said 
in India. 


The modem Tamil script developed in the A. D. 5(X)-700 
^m the younger form of early South-Indian Brahmi alpha- 
et, Grantha (“New Grantha ”), which can be traced back to 
ancient Brahmi through the characters of Chera (A. D.500- 
Kadamba (A. D. 400-500), Pallava (A. D. 300) and 
'stna (A. D. 200). Tamils used Grantha, Chera and 
amba sCTpts in different periods of their history. Some 
° ® inscriptions were also used in the Vengi script 

fA. D. 400-600) and Chalukya (A. D. 400-900).7-* Graphic 
signs ^ Vattaluttu, alphabet of Persian-Arameyan origin, 
most Tamil inscriptions. Tamils used pro- 
Damy Brahmi ch aracters in the B. C. 200-100. 

clicUoo«ty^bv^K*^’^iSu^ Mngi^eC in Russian lansuago). Encyclopedical 
. Lmtktika, V^vij Pbma, ojc., pp. 228-230. 
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The alphabets of all other Dravidian languages had 
appeared still later and under the influences of Tamil. 
Because of that, even modem alphabets of Dravidian langu¬ 
ages have many similar graphic signs. Some of them are 
common to all the main Dravidian alphabets. Tamil and 
Malayalam scripts are the closest. Thus, the Dravidian 
influences on Old Filipino scripts was of Tamil for the most 
part and went through all the alphabets of Kadamba, Chera 
and Grantha originating from Brahmi, which were all used 
by Tamils. 

The tracing back to Brahmi of Old Filipino alphabets, 
like the Dravidian, is no longer disputable. It was proved 
by T. H. Pardo de Tavera. It must be indicated by the simi¬ 
larity of a, i, ka, ga, na, ma and sa in Filipino and Kadamba 
alphabets. Chera characters influenced on i, ka, ta, da, ba, 
ya, sa and in some parts on a, u, ga, na and pa of the Filipino 
alphabets in the A. D. 500-fl00 era. 

It is extremely significant that Filipino graphic signs for 
vowels were influenced by Dravidian and not by any other. 
Brahmi, Chera and Old Tamil alphabets had no signs for 
long vowels, with the exception of a. Graphic signs for 
longs vowels appeared in Dravidian languages after the 
A. D. 900-1000. Therefore it had no signs for long vowels 
in Filipino alphabets. This fact accords with the opinion of 
the more authoritative historians of Southeast Asia that 
Dravidian influences in Southeast Asia ended in the 
A. D. 900. 

It must be noted also that in the early documents of 
Old Tagalog and Old Tamil there were no two different gra¬ 
phic signs for |ul and [ol, but one only. 

The Tamil alphabet influence is very noticeable in the 
number of graphic signs in Old Tagalog (seventeen only). 
It can be explained that Tamil (in contrast to other Dravi¬ 
dian languages) has no signs for Non-Dravidian phonemes 
(aspirates and sibilants) and ligatures. That is why varga 
in Tamil is shortened and simplified. For this in Tagalog 
there are no vargas cha and ta. 
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The mode of cranpiehension of isolated consonants in 
Old Tagalog and Tamil scripts is alike. They can be indi¬ 
cated in Tamil with the he^ of a dot (ifOrttfi) above. In 
Tagalog a cross was used in the beginning and afterwards the 
dot also. There is another mode for compr^ension of iso¬ 
lated consonants in other Dravidian languages. Old 
Tagalog and Old Tamil scripts did not have intervals between 
words, phrases and sentences, punctuation marks and capital 
letters. Dots for isolated consonants were not used compul¬ 
sorily in both languages in the early period. 

It must be noted that Old Javanese (Kavi) system of 
writing had some common features with Devanagari signs for 
aspirates and sibilants, ligatures, ^jecial marks used in the 
function of “ virama ”, “ anuswara ”, “ visarga " and “ anuna- 
sika ”, but form of their letters is near to Dravidian charac- 
tOT. Ka^a letters have marks of Pallava, Kadamba and 
Grantha influences. The modem Javanese letters natned 
Charakan diffeirs from Kavi script. Charakan have no signs 
for aspirates. 


of the indirect proofs of the ancient relations between 
Tamils and Filipinos is the name of Manila City in Tamil 
limguage which occurred before then in many 

other non-Indian geographical names. The name of Manila 
or gr^nd-nut is found in Tamil also from very old time 

the Manila 

thamannd (Pithecolobium ia\<x)—(Q^(BA^fU,ui 4 «fi )76 

language is the most ancient and the most 
hterapr tradition is much oldei- than that of Sanskrit it 

in the pureat fonn the genuine ancient Dravidian 

^“tiornr?"" syntactical 

consteuchons and characters. A. Hovelaoque said \ 

on J. Ph. Flibriciiis-. 

TJtwidi, 1947, Oo«np«,tive ji»oun«r o( TimU lansuage. 
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" According to lexical richness and purity and antiquity 
of its forms the Tamil language is of the same role in its 
family of languages as the Sanskrit in the family to which it 
belongs ”, 

W. von Humboldt emphasised also the fact that the 
Tagalog language plays the same part in its family of 

languages.77 

In the main cognate Dravidian languages literatures came 
into ejtistence much later : Cannada—7 th century, Telugu— 
lOth-llth century. The Malayalam language up to the 14th 
century was one of the dialects of the Tamil language. 
Thus the Dravidian influence on the ancient Filipino scripts 
was obviously of Tamil origin. This conclusion is based not 
only on the similarity of a number of characters, which is 
sometimes considerable (compare the letters of the ancient 
Filipino scripts and Chera), but primarily on the fact that 
the Filipino scripts had been influenced (to some extent) by 
all the varieties of the South Indian (Dravidian Kadamba 
script used by the Tamil language. The ancient Filipino 
script has main specific features of the Tamil script and being 
such it is closer to it more than to other Dravidian script, not 
to mention about any other script. 


At the same time one can’t agree with the opinion of 
Mr. Piros Cutar who considers that on the basis of similarity 
of the Tamil and ancient Filipino characters, the Philippine 
languages and dialects can be referred to as the languages of 
the Dravidian family.’* The comparison of morphological 
structure and syntactical peculiarities and of the most com¬ 
monly spoken leidcs yield no grounds for such a conclusion. 
At present we may only prove the facts of influence on the 
part of Dravidian script and lexica. The Philippine languages 
are typical Malayo-Polinesian languages. 


77 A. Hov^lacQue. L. Unguiatique (Histori naturHU du l.nRuage). 

Quatrieme ed., Paris, 1887, p. HI. . j r i r u i- 

W. Humboldt. ('b«r di® Kswi-sprsho suf der Insel JTsvs. Bsrlm, 

isaasa, Bd. it, p. 214-216. 

78 Cf. Hindu" (Msdrts), Oct 19M- 
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In the remote past the Philippine languages are likely 
to have had quite different grammatical structure which was 
probably close to the structure of the Dravidian languages. 
The solution of this problem is left over for the future. 
Meanwhile facts which would enable us to draw such conclu¬ 
sions are not available. 


V. The historical basis of Dravidian influence 

Our knowledge of the ancient history of the Philippine 
Islands is rather scanty. However it is now precisely estab¬ 
lished that the first human being appeared on the islands 
more than 250,000 years ago. This view is supported by the 
establ hed facts from the history of neighbouring Indonesia, 
the historians of which refer the first appearance of the 
primitive man in their country approximately to the same age. 

The aborigines of the Philippines, the Negrito tribe of 
pygmy Aetas who belong to the Negro-Australoid race, in¬ 
habit the islands up to now. They have retained their 
customs and habits to a great extent. They are closely related 
to the Semang tribe of the Malayan Peninsula. They bear 
resemblanre to the aborigines of the Andaman Islands.™ 
Their origin is obscure. 


Some historians state (for example Filipino Pedrito 
^^) 80 that six waves of migration passed through the 
Phihppme Archipelago from the Asian continent B. C. The 
first wave is attributed to the second millenium B. C. The 
last one is approximately referred to 200 B. C. They were 
^e Malayan-s and Dravidians, primarily the Tamil from 
Malaya and the adjacent territories and from Indonesia and 
JuAem India as well. Joseph E. Spencer points out that the 
chiefteins of the tnbes from Borneo (Calmantan) seized by 
force Ae lands of Aetas and settled in the Philippines.8i Hav- 

“Confines inside the islands off 
0 the mountainous inaccessib le regions, they took possession 

« H PP- 9-11. 

81 J. B. Spewlr’ PWUppinem. Manila. 1963, p. 8. 

Anjelea, ISMrp, ^ People m the Philippines, Berkeley and Los 
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of the areafi most advantageous from geographical and econo¬ 
mic point of view. The N^ritoe partly mixed with Malayans, 
and Dravidians. The mixture obviously took place between 
Malayans and Dravidians. A very high culture was brought 
to the Philippines (then called Maji). The remnants of this 
culture were found in the 20-s of our century during the 
excavations in the valley of the Indus river (the ruins of 
Mohendjo-Daro discovered by R. L. Bannerji, a whole com¬ 
plex of the Harappa archeological Culture). Numerous 
objects found in the Philippines which belong to the “ Stone 
Age” are similar to the archeological findings in Southern 
India dated as the same period (the fourth millenium B. C.). 
Prof. Beyer while excavating on the islands in 1926-30 dis¬ 
covered many pieces of iron mongery, utensils, glass beads 
etc., manufactured in Tamil Nad. In 1820 on one of the 
Philippine Islands a bronze sculpture of the god Shiva was 
found brought there by merchants from Southern India.82 

The Dravidians already in the third millenium B. C. 
formed the main part of the population of India. According 
to historical annals, late in the second millenium B. C., the 
Dravidians were partly assimilated, were partly driven to the 
South by the Aryans who came from the North. Another 
part of the Dravidians created in the South large slave owner 
states—Idngdoms of Chera, Chola, Pandhya and Andhra. 
Some of them had to leave India and move to the Islands of 
the Indian Ocean and to other areas and countries. Apparently, 
during this very period there was a rise of the Dravidian and 
especially of Tamil influence. It is related to the fact that 
from the end of the first millenium B. C. up to the VII 
century A. D. the Philippines were religiously and culturally 
dominated by Buddhism. 


S2S J. Gunategaram. Eariy Tamil Cultural Influence, o.c.. pp. 4, 16. 

M n ie noceasarv to note that it wasn't Bengala but Dravidians (mosOy 
opinion of Prof. LoukoUa, who in the process of 
Tmile), contra to me ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mgrat^ settled m Medieval Ages and nowadays. 'ITjat is why there 
tmna^rraUoD went “ “^^*’<^^Dr.vidi«ia beyond the boundaries of 

Vie^. Indoneria, Philhp. 
pines, Fiji^St MauriMua, Beyunyon, Madagascar, etc. 
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In view of all that, Rev. Fr. Thani Nayagam without any 
doubta, has the right to say “ Andhra and Tamil' Nad' have 
contributed to the cause of the propagation of Indian culture 
more than any other part of India.” w 


lliat is why O. G. E. Hall, British historian, and George 
Coed^s as well, believe that the Protomalayans long before 
the arrival of the Indians had created a civilization of their 
own the main characteristics of which are as follows: 86 jn 
the field of production—the cultivation of rice on the sew¬ 
age-farms, taming of bulls and carabaos, primitive usage of 
metals, development of navigation (boats with outriggers) ; 
in the social field—matriarchy, the social organization adap*- 
ted to the irrigational agriculture; in the Beld of religion— 
animism, cult of ancestors and of the gbd of fecundity, jar 
and dolmen burials, cosmic dualism in mythology. That 
is what the culture of the ancestors of the Malayans and 
Indonesians of the present day looked like. 

Most of the features mentioned were also characteristic 
of the Dravidians. Thus some of the Dravidians almost up 
to now retain some of the survivals of matriarchy.86 

That is the reason why D. G. E. Hall emphasizes the fact 
that G. Coed^s, one of the most reliable authorities in this 
field, on the basis of all evidence available to him, draws 
the conclusion that “ the most important role in the expor¬ 
tation of Indian culture belongs to Southern India.” 87 

It is necessary to take into account that the Dravidian 
influence went on during many centuries and intermingled 
with non-Dravidian influence (especially with that of Malaya 
and China, which was particularly strong from the begin¬ 
ning of the 10-th century). 

Malayan immigrants very often bore marks of 
the Tamil cultural influence. 


Soutti-Eait Asil 

hiQd6uK«>. ac., p. 24-26. 

OT D Southen 

o( If. a. E. Hall, O.C.. p. 36 . 


InSueoces, o.c., p. 204. 
O.C.. p 26C. Cetdis, Lt» 

India, Madras, 1909. 
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According to R. Heine-Geldem, “ The invasions of 
Sumatra by a king of Chola in the eleventh century, the 
Tamil inscription of Luba Tua from the year A.D. 1088 and 
the Dravidian tribal names still to be found among the Ba- 
tak are also not to be forgotten.” {The Archeology and art 
of Sumatra, o.c., p. 330). 


Each new wave of migration found in the Philippines 
that the ethnical composition of the population bad changed 
to some extent, when compared with the previous wave. A 
complicated and very long process of cultural and histori¬ 
cal development was going on in the Philippine Archipelago. 
Races and cultures mixed up, and this found its whimsical 
and multiform expression in the diversity of nationalities of 
the islands, the 25 million population of which speaks al¬ 
most 80 languages and dialects. 


In the process of long historical development, several 
thousand of the Filipino-Negritos and the first Malayans 
miTed with the early settlers, and then with the later new¬ 
comers. The waves of migration which tasted almost one 
thousand years, and sporadic migrations and invasioi^ of the 
Philippines which took place later, could not help influenc¬ 
ing the culture, literature, languages and script of the Fili¬ 
pinos. During the period of conception and at the early 
stages of the development of the ancient Filipino script (5— 
7 centuries) the Dravidian influence, the earliest on the 
archipelago, was dominant.®® 


The date of the beginning of the ancient Filipino scripts 
does not fully agree with the date calculated by us of an ap¬ 
proximate divergence of various Indonesian Malayan, langu¬ 
ages and their split from the Original Austronesian 
language.®® The beginning of the divergence between Taga- 


88 S. J. Guno»egaram. Early Tamil Cultural Inlliwnce, o.c.. Foreword. 

1 1 made on the base of the Mauricio Swadnh't 

TO The calcul.t^^^'^^ ^ prehiatoric ethnic conUcta. 
metho^. hm philo^cal Society”, vol. 96. 1952. pp. 453- 

W SiWo' and F. Eddon—A preliminary glottochronolc^ 
464 ; d. aleo R. Fox, W. biwcyon Science Congraaa ”, 

gy for Northern Luzon. Ptoceeamga or me cm 

Manila, n.d. 
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log and Indonesian is referred moat likely to the 3—5 cen¬ 
turies A.D. The main Philippine languages split away 
approximately in the 6—12 centuries. Thus Tagalog and 
Bisayan apparently diverged in the 11—12 centuries. There 
are much less affinities between Tagalog and Indonesian, 
than between Tagalog and other Philippine languages cog¬ 
nate to it. It is possible to explain this fact through the 
influence of Tagalog upon other languages of the Phlippine 
Islands. But all that does not alter the question about the 
Dravidian influence on the ancient Filipino script. In the 
middle of the last century J. Logan stated that in the past 
there used to be one big Himalayo-Polynesian family of 
languages which had been greatly influenced by some ancient 
Dravidian languages.9o 


G. Coedes wrote that the Indian writers often tried to 
empha^se the role of their native provinces in the spread¬ 
ing of Indian cultural influence. “ The Tamils connected 
the colonization of the “ Greater India ” with the name of 
Madras, Bengals—with the name of Bengal.” However the 
Tamils have sound reasons to do so. Coedes himself spoke, 
as it was already noted above, in favour of the Dravidian in¬ 
fluence as the chief influence. He has proved that all the 
inscriptions without any exception found in South-East Asia 
have originated from South India, and that South Indian 
script (Pallava) was widely used there. Coedes points out 
that the usage during a short period of time the end of the 
8 -th century and the beginning of the 9-th century—of the 
Pre-Nagari script indicates the penetration in South East 
Asia of the Bengal " wave ” of influence.®! 


That was the decline of the Tamil influence in the Phi¬ 
lippines and the andent Filipino scripts was already well 
developed. That is why Prof. Loukotka’s opinion as to the 
Bengal origin of the ancient Filipino scripts, seems to be 
^ng. It is m no way supported either by historical data, 
or by companson of characters and analysis of the script. 

G, Cordis, Still bindouiiis, ac., p, 86. 
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Thus the Dravidian, mostly Tamil, script has exercised 
the major influence upon the process of origins and develop¬ 
ment of the ancient Filipino scripts. The results of a com¬ 
parative analysis of it and of the Old Dravidian scripts are 
irrefutable evidence in favor of this view. Indirect support 
comes from various archaeological and historical data e.g. 
comparative-historical research briefly exposed above. 

The great variety of cognate Philippine languages and 
dialects and the existence of several kinds of script closely 
related to each other corroborate the “ wave ” theory of the 
peopling of the Archipelago, and indicate the fact of non- 
Dravidian influence, primarily in the later periods of the 
Philippine history. But the Dravidian influence was the 
earliest, relatively prolonged and dominant. It was spread 
not only by the Dravidians themselves but also by the Mala¬ 
yans, who in the beginning of Christian era were influenced 
by the Dravidians and Aryans. Between A.D. 700—1200, 
the Malayan influence became the main and most domin¬ 
ant. The ethnic composition of the Philippine Arhipelago 
had changed a lot during that period. For this reason the 
Spaniards, who had conquered the islands in the 16-th cen¬ 
tury, found there typical Malayans. The Old Filipino 
scripts didn’t change so radicaUy, because the majority of 
the Malayans at that time used the same characters, which 
originated from Brahmi via Kadamba. 

Subsequent development of our knowledge of the early 
period in Philippine history will help, beyond all questions, 
in corroborating the facts of Dravidian influences in the 
Philippine Archipelago. Most of these influences, at pre¬ 
sent, are for the most part hypothetical. 



Colloquial Tamil 
As System 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


1. In Archiv Orientdini 31-1-1963, pp. 109-118, I pub¬ 
lished a short paper dealing with the finite verb-forms in 
Colloquial Tamil. In this paper, in the paradigms of finite 
verb forms, a few different forms were given promiscuously 
as possible individual, i.e. idiolectic variants of the 3 p.sg. 
ahrinai (of. p. 114 of the paper). Thus, e.g., ceyratu and 
ceyyu^u were given as two alloforms of the same form, .3 p. 
sg. ahr. pres, tense.') 


2. On further and more careful investigation of more 
extensive material T found, however, that there was on im¬ 
portant functional and distributional dif¬ 
ference between these two forms. This difference bet¬ 
ween forms in Colloquial Tamil may also throw light on the 
relation of verbal and participial nouns to finite verb-forms 
in Literary Tamil, and, above all, serve as an illustration of 
syxtemzwang " in lingual development. 


3. In terms of distribution and tagmemic theory, the 
colloquial Tamil forma with present-tense morplieme in a 
fuller shape fill usually the Subject, Object and Modifier 
slots, whereas forms without the tense-morpheme or with a 
reduced shape^ of it fill the Predicate slot. Cf. / ni: varratu 
nallatu , lit. you-sg. coming (is) a good thing tagmemic 
formua of this utterance is +S: Vnphr + P: pron adj (read 
iga ry Subject slot filled by a verb-noun phrase plus obli- 


Ution that“ conso- 
«•«.. RlTe. the ^’rof. R. K Sethu Pillai, 

of the finite verb but eora/u and aJuralu as colloquial forms 

Cf, Hi* Taf*a;i same time, forms like kekkutu and 

gives the forms e^''hn?" Colloquial, p. 3 a In Note 17 , he 
present tense suffiar li ***'■' ' ** * "changed" 

forms and verbal anri distinguish between finite 

their phonemic shaoe *'"*1. "““os io colloquial Tamil as far as 

tively: the coUoouial “btalce is conditioned objec- 

standardization, a cona«n.?5».**® '* striving after norm and 

difficult to see clearly its emerging; sometimes it is 

colloquial Tamil forms are given in phonemic script. 
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gatory Predicate slot filled by prominalized adjective) with 
/o : n na: yi varutu “ your-sg. dog is coming ", formula ± S: 
Nphr+P: v fin (rend optional Subject slot filled by a noun 
phrase plus obligatory Predicate slot filled by a finite verb- 
form). The forms ' vnrratu t and / varutu ' are to be segmen¬ 
ted as follows; 

var-r-atu, i.e. stem + pres, tense sufBx + pers. suflRx ; 
var-/-uhi, i.e. stem + personal suffix. 

In Literary Tamil, the two forms in both utterance 
would be “ identical ”, or rather homophono us, cf. 
•nl varuJitratu naUaiu with un ad*/ varuktrafii. 


4. In other words, the forms* with present-tense mor¬ 
pheme preserved in a fuller shape are verbal and participial 
nouns, whereas forms with the present tense suffix in redu¬ 
ced or zero-shape are finite verb-forms of 3 p. sg. ahrinai. 
So it is in Colloquial Tamil. In Literary Tamil, these forms 
are homophonous; varvkirniit, is (1) 3 p. sg. aljr. pres, tense 
“ it-comes ”, (2) present verb noun, “ coming ", (.3) ahrinai 
participial noun of pres, tense, that which is coming . 
The distribution and the f u n c t i o n of this form 
is different, but its phonemic shape is the same 
in Literary Tamil. Historically, it seems th.at the nbrinai 
participial noun function is the most ancient one {^mrukinra 
~n1n, *vanta-afu, cf. Ceylonese finite forms like vaoiuni, 
you-sg. came < »vanta ni).’ This hiatorioal consideration 
and the CT situation seem to indicate that varuhratu is 
not one form, but rather three homophonous forms. 


5. In Colloquial Tamil, the difference in function and 
distribution is matched by the difference in form. 
We have, on the one hand, finite verb-forms without the 
tense-morpheme or with one particular reduced shape (allo- 
morph) of the tense-morpheme, on the other hand, verbal 
and participial nouns with the tense-morpheme in its ful- 


• From tnv materUI for Jaffna and Colombo^Tamil, ^Ihered in I962' 
The whole uHeranee i» 

vantaru / " Dear boy, when did you come from Colomho i 
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lor shspo.^ Thus we have, in Coil. Tamil, the pairs/vamituy 
" it comes ”, to be segmented/var -utWand/varru^u/** coming " 
or “ that which comes '■,/var-r-atu,/oeyyntu/’‘ it does ", S + ps, 
versus,'ceyratu/“ doing ”, “ that which does ", S + ts + ps,/iruk* 
kutu/cj/irukku,'“ it is ", S + t8i+ ps versus/irukkrata,^" being ”, 
“ that which is ", S + tsj + ps. 

6 . To quote a few examples of utterances with the two 
forms 

finite forme verbal and parlic. nouns 

1. /atu enne ceyyutur* What \ /enne 6 e 3 rratu/“ What to do?" 
is it doing ? " 

3. /ma:tu varutu / “Bulls /eiike varratuWhere to 
are coming!” come?” 

3. /atu eiike po:utu,“ Where 'eiike po:Tatu/“Wher6 to go?” 

does it go ? ‘ 

/atu vayalukku po:utu,' /anke o;tippo:ratenne/“ What 
It goes to the field ’ is that which is run¬ 

ning there ? ” 

4. /atu padrutu; ‘ It is sing- aven pa;tra^ sakikkye mu- 

tiya;tu'“ It is impossible 
to bear his singing ” 

5. /aven vi;tu enke irukku' ni: inke irukkaratu nallatu/ 

“ Where is his house ? ” “ your being here is good ” 

/ko:ylu enke irukkutu/ 

“ Where is the temple ?" 


6. /atu patikkutu,'“it is read- 


/ava patikkratu cariyalla/ 
" Her reading is not cor¬ 
rect ■■ 


* of ‘hese inSaite verb-forms beia 


or lost». i„ aoiie 

awssm Pi»”!*Sprk.n T«U." field-notes aod from M. Shan- 

“1' field-notei, uttered by a Tamil 
vaiMnava Brahmin :/lnta reyilvanti matureyltku po-rutu/. But this o“ly 
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In instances 1-4, we have finite forms without the pre- 
sent-tense suffix/ceyyutu, varutu, po:utu, partutu/and the suff. 
of 3 p. sg. abr. has the 8hape/-u^u/. The contrastive verbal 
and participial nouns has the tense'suflfix, and the final 
suflBx has the shape;-/atu/:/5eyratu, varratu, po:ratu, partratu/. 

In instances 5 and 6, we have (with* verbs of other, so- 
called “ strong " class), finite forms with the reduced present 
tense-8uflBx/-kk-/, cf./'irukku/ oj/ irukkutu,',/patikkutu,'and the 
suff. of 3 p. sg. abr. has two allomorphs',/-u/and/-utu/. The 
contrastive forms—verbal and participial nouns—have the 
fuller shape of the present tense-8ufl5x,/-kkr-/, and the final 
suffix has the form/'atu/. 

7. The fact that there lis, in Colloquial Tamil, 
as against Literarj- Tamil, a difference in form here, not only 
in distribution and meaning, shows how the colloquial lan- 
g^uage, which is just being shaped and more and more used, 
strives after a well-balanced system where difference in dis¬ 
tribution and function would be matched by difference in 
forms. In this respect, then, spoken Tamil, the lively 
language of the masses of millions of Tamilians, seems to 
be on a higher stage of evolution than its Literary counter¬ 
part and ancestor. 


•bow. that there U a difference between sub-standard wcial and loc^ 
rsf th* cAiloauuil iocech and ft type of Coll* Tanu! whicn tentd 
S be aVndardi*.^^^^^^ which e/en R. P. Sethu Pillai obviously 

lectal form. 


A Preliminary Report on the 
Survey of Progress in' 
Tamilology 


S. 8INGARAVELU 


(This preliminary dratt is published to iiKlicate the lines along which 
Research informatiOD may be sent for incorporatioD in the Five Year 
Report on Tamil Research. (see Intemadonal Association of Tamil 
Rasasrcfa.—^En.)] 

This is a preliminary report on tho survey of. progress 
in Tamilology, begun five months ago by the Department of 
Indian Studies at the University of Malaya. 

Circular letters and questionnaires were addressed to 
Tamilologiets the world over. Although not all replies have 
yet been received, it is felt that this preliminary report 
based on the answers so far received would bo of some use 
to the Tamilologiets who will be meeting in Madras, Anna* 
malainagar, and Madurai at the three sessions of the First 
Tamilologists’ Conference to be held in January 1964.« 


Needless to say, this report has its own limitations. 
First, a preliminary report like this, cannot claim to be ex¬ 
haustive since the replies to the questionnaires are still com¬ 
ing in. Furthermore, a comprehensive survey of progress in 
Tamilology wU] have to include at least some particulars 
about the contents of research works, but such a thing is 
not possible at this stage, as most of the works are either 
in an advanced stage of preparation or merely awaiting pub¬ 
lication. Therefore this preliminary survey can only bo 
regarded as a “ census " rather than a complete survey of 
works in Tamilology, 


New Delhi Uen. 1964). Inl«metional Congress erf orienUliata in 
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The questionnaire which was sent out as part of the 
survey, classified research work in Tamilology under nine 
heads, and therefore this report might as well deal with the 
works in their order. 

I. Editorial Work 


The Editorial work in Tamilology which has recently 
been either completed or in progress may be classified into 
two main categories, namely, (1) Editing and publication of 
new texts from manuscript collection, and also summaries of 
existing texts; (2) Indexing and publication of already exist¬ 
ing work of Tamil literature, grammar, and history. 


To the first category belong the following works: (a) 
KAYATRAM, edited by the late Professor of Tamil, S. Vai- 
yapuri Pillai, under the auspices of the Department of 
Tamil, University of Madras; (W COMPLETE WORKS OF 
KARAIKKAL AMMAIYAB together with LEGENDE DES- 
JEUX DE CIVA A MADURAI, compiled by the Institut 
Franqaia DTndologie of Pondicherry, which is aflSHated to 
Ecole Francaise de'Extreme Orient and sponsored by the 
French Government; (c) The Institute is also at present 
compiling SUMMARIES OF STALAPURANAMS (MADU¬ 
RAI, KANCI) with illustrations taken from statues, bas- 
reliefs in temples: id) SUMMARIES OF THE HISTORI¬ 
CAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE MACKENZIE COLLEC¬ 
TION with a critical introduction and assessment of their 
historical value, compiled by Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Profes¬ 
sor of Ancient History and Archaeology at the University of 
Me^ras. 


' To tho second category of Indexing and publication of 
existing works, belong the following: (a) A COMPLETE 
CARD INDEX OF EVERY WORD IN EVERY OCCUR¬ 
ENCE IN THE FULL RANGE OF TAMIL SANGAM 
LITERATURE (300,000 CARDS), completed by the Institut 
Franoais DTndologie of Pondichery; (6) INDEX OF 
PURANANUBU, and TOLKAPPIAM URAIKKOVAI VOL. 
I, compiled by Dr. V. I. Subriunaniam, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Tamil and Linguistics at the University of Kerala; 


TC—13 
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(c) Dr. V. I. Subramaniam and hia fellow research workers 
are now engaged in the compilation of INDICES OF OTHER 
8 ANOAM WORKS; (d) ANNOTATED INDEX OF AIN- 
KURUNURU AND A CRITICAL STUDY THEREON, a 
thesis by R. Sadasivam for the M.Litt Degree of the Madras 
University in 1961. 


n. Expository, Oritical, or Interpretative works 
including Comparative Studies: 


The following works belong to this category: (li) NAT¬ 
URE POETRY IN TAMIL: The Classical period, a thesis 
partly revised for the M.Litt Degree of the Annamalai 
University by Rev. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, Professor of 
Indian Studies at the University of Malaya (1963); (b) 
TREATMENT OF NATURE IN SANGAM LITERATURE, 
a thesis for the Ph.D. Degree of the University of Madras 
by Prof. M. Varadarajan, Head of the Department of Tamil 
at the University of Madras (1948); (r) OVAC-CEYTI 

(QSU9 a critical appreciation of a poem in Ahana- 

nuru by Prof. M. Varadarajan (1952); (d) SANGA ILAK- 
KIYATTIL AHATTINAI (ffiii* 

a thesis for Ph. D. Degree of the Madras University by 
V. SP. Manickam (1956); (e) POETIC IMPORTANCE OF 


THE NAMES OF ITS VERSES IN A. STUDY OF PATIR- 
^^I*'^'^TU, a thesis for M.Litt Degree of Madras Univer¬ 
sity by A. Maheswari Ammal (1959); (/) CRITICAL STUDY 
OF PURANANURU, a thesis for M.Litt Degree of the 
Madras University by N. Sanjeevi (1962); (p) STUDIES 
IN PATTUPATTU, a thesis for M.Litt Degree of the Mad¬ 
ras University by K. Arumugam (1959); (h) HOME LIFE 
AMONG THE TAMILS IN THE SANGAM AGE, by K 
Gnanambal (1943); (,) THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
TAMILS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD, a thesis for 

Sr University by R. Shanmugam 

(1962), C;) A CRITICAL STUDY OF KURUNTOGAI a 
thwis for M.Litt Degree of the Madras University by BaJa- 

TlR^giSiwi CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 
i KUK.KURAL oj(rg>i<n* tUtirisu) 
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by Prof. M. Varadarajan of Madras University (1952); (/) 
STUDIES IN MANIMEKALAI, a thesis for MXitt Degree 
of the Madras University by N. Baluohami (1960); (wi) 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF KAMBA RAMAYANAM 
and TULASI RAMAYAN, a thesis for Ph.D. Degree of 
the Madras University by S. Shankar Raj Naidu (1959); (n) 
KAMBAN'S TREATMENT OF TIRUKKURAL, a thesis 
for M.Litt Degree of the Madras University by T. S. Kamala 
(1959); (o) RAMA YANA IN SCULPTURE AND ICONO¬ 
GRAPHY IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY, a thesis for M.Litt 
Degree of Madras University by C. A. Hema (1961); (p) 
BHARATAN IN KAMBA RAMAYANAM. a thesis for 
M.Litt Degree of the Madras University by R. Kumaravelu 
(1963); (?) A STUDY OF THE MINOR CHARACTERS 
IN KAMBA RAMAYANAM, a thesis for M.Litt Degree of 
the Madras University by A. R. Indira (1963); (r) THE 
GREAT EPIC OF THE TAMILS by Dr. M. Arokiasami; 
(s) A STUDY OF LITERATURE OF TONDAIMANDA- 
LAM, a thesis for M.Litt Degree of the Madras University 
by Balasubramanian; (t) A CRITICAL STUDY OF ST. 
GNANA SAMBANDAR’S TEVARAM, a thesis for M.Litt. 
Degree of the Madras University by I. Rajalakshmi (196.3); 
(tt) THE ANALYSIS OF LEGENDS FROM THE LOCAL 
PURANAMS (TIRUVILAYADARPURANAM AND KAN- 
CHI PURANAM) with relevant iconographical and archaeo¬ 
logical material, by the Institut Franoais D'Indologie; (v) 
KULOTTUNGAN PILLAI-T-TAMIL, a thesis for M.Litt 
Degree of the Madras University by V. R. Mahalingam (1956); 
iw) CRITICAL STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES IN ANCIENT TAMIL country, a 
thesis for M.LiU Degree of the Madras University by SP. 
Annamalai (1961). 


Besides the above-mentioned works that have been com¬ 
pleted, expository, critical, or interpretative re^h is now 
underway in the following fields of ^dy;\ (o) Rev. Xavier 
8 . Thani Nayagam, Professor of Indian Studie* at the Uni¬ 
versity of Malaya, is working on .two booted 
RACTERISTIOS OF TAMIL* POETRY IN .DTEFEBENiC, 
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CENTURIES, and TAMIL CULTURE (HISTORICALLY 
OUTLINED); (6) THE TINAl CLASSIFICATION IN 
TAMIL LITERATURE by Prof. M. Varadarajan .td the 
Madras University; (o) A STUDY OF PALAI-TINAI IN 
SANOAM LITERATURE and (d) A STUDY OF MARUTA- 
TINAI IN TAMIL LITERATURE, by research students at 
the University of Madras; (e) THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
IN TAMIL SOCIETY; a thesis for M.A. Degree by Mrs. 
D. Nadarajah; (/) SOCIETY IN SANGAM AGE, a thesis 
for M.A. Degree by S. Singaravelu at the Department of Indian 
Studies, University of Malaya; (p) EDUCATION AND 
LEARNING IN SOUTH INDIA, 400-1300 A.D., a thesis for 
the M.Litt Degree of the University of Madras, by S. Guru- 
raurthi: (/<) EDUCATION IN THE ANCIENT TAMIL 
COUNTRIES, a thesis (in progress) for Ph.D. Degree of 
London University, by K. P. Ratnam of Ceylon, presently 
with the Department of Indian Studies at the University of 
Malaya; (?) TAMIL EDUCATION IN MALAYA, a thesis 
for M.A. Degree, by S. M. Ponniah; (i) A CRITICAL AN¬ 
ALYSIS OF TIRU. V. KALYANASUNDARAM'S WORKS, 
a thesis for M.A. Degree, by E. SA. Visswanathan at the 
Department of Indian Studies, University of Malaya. 

Work is also being carried out in the field of TAMIL 
SOCIAL NOVELS of the Mid-Twentieth Century by H. Leo 
at the Department of Indian Studies, University of Malaya, 
while another student at the Madrcis University is now work¬ 
ing on A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL NOVELS IN TAMIL. 


m. Works pertaining to Religion, Philosophy, 

Art, Archaeology 

The following works in the field of Religion have been 
completed: (n) RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF TEVA- 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NAMBI ARU- 
(^NDARAR), a thesis in two parts for Ph. D. Degree 
of the Madras University by M. A. Durai Rangaswamy (1959) 
U^t^ published): (6) HISTORICAL STUDY OF THEVA- 
RAM HYMNS, a thesis for M. Litt Degree of the Madras 
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University by A. M. Paramasivanandam; {c) DEVELOP* 
MENT OF SAIVISM IN SOUTH INDIA UNDER THE 
PALLAVA8 OF KANCI AND THE IMPERIAL OHOLA8 
(A.D. 300-13000), a thesis for Ph. D. Degree of the Madras 
University by Dr. M. Rajamaniokam (1950) (d) SURRA* 
MANYA—A STUDY, by T. V. Mahalingam, Professor of 
Anoient History and Archaeology at the University of Mad¬ 
ras ; (e) TIRUKKALUKKUNBAM AND ITS TEMPLES, a 
thesis for M. Litt Degree of the Madras University, by K. V. 
Gopala Krishnan (1961); (/) JAINISM IN SOUTH INDIA, 
a thesis for M. Litt Degree of the Madras University by 
R. Champakalakshmi (1958). 


The following works on religion are under way ; (a) HIS¬ 
TORY OF SRI VAISHNAVISM IN SOUTH INDIA IN 
THE POST-RAMANUJA PERIOD, by Jagadesan at the 
University of Madras; (h) MYSTICISM IN SAIVA TIRU* 
MURAIS, by a research student at the University of Madras; 
(c) TIRUVORRIYUR TEMPLE, by G. Krishnamoorthy, 
Lecturer in Archaeology at the University of Madras; 
(fi) LOKAPALAS IN INDIAN RELIGION AND ART, for 
the Degree of M. Litt by B. Sitaram ; (c) ANIMALS AND 
BIRDS IN INDIAN RELIGION AND ART, for the M. Litt 
Degree of the Madras University by G. Ramamurthi; (/) A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TIRUARUTPA AND TIRU* 
VACAKAM. a thesis for M.A. Degree, by V. Jayadevi at 
the Department of Indian Studies of University of Malaya; 
(g) A MONOGRAPH ON INDIAN FESTIVALS IN MAL¬ 
AYSIA, by Dr. S. Arasaratnam of the Department of Indian 
Studies at the University of Malaya. 

Philosophy 

(n) The Institut Franpais DTndologie has completed 
the COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF SANSKRIT 
WORKS FROM TAMILNAD (SIVAGAMAS); (b) THE 
LOKAYATA MATERIALISM, THE HINDO SYSTEM OF 
SAIVA-BHAKTI and OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS AS FOUND IN MEDIAEVAL 
TAMIL SOURCES, by A. M. Pjatigowkii (In BoseianX 196*. 
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Art 

(a) The Institut Franpais D'Indologio has completed 
the COLLECTION OF ICONOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 
(38,000 pictures) chiefly in Tamilnad. 

(h) SOME ICONOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS AS GLEA¬ 
NED FROM LITERATURE, EPIGRAPHY AND SCULP¬ 
TURES IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY (500-1000 A.D.) a 
thesis by R. Champakalakshmi, at the University of Madras 
(in progress). 

Archaeology 

(a) ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PALAEO¬ 
GRAPHY IN SOUTH INDIA WITH SPECIAL REFE¬ 
RENCE TO THE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
TAMIL COUNTRY, by Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Professor of 
Ancient History and Archaeology at the University of 
Madras. (IN PRINT) 

(ft) MEGALITHIC CULTURE IN INDIA, by B. K. 
Qururaja Rao, Lecturer in Archaeology, University of 
Madras. 

(r) ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CHINGLEPUT DIS¬ 
TRICT, by A. Swamy for Ph. D. Degree of the Madras 
University. 

folklore 

FOLKLORE OF THE TAMIL PEOPLE, a thesis for 
M. Litt Degree of the Kerala University, by K. P. S. Hameed 


rv. Grammatical Linguistic 

The following works have been completed : (a) WORDS 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE by the late Professor of 
mMadras University, Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai; 
(ft) DRAVIDIAN COGNATES (2000 words) {by the Madras 
mversity with the collaboration of Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai; 
COLLECTION OF ESSAYS ON SOME LINGUIS¬ 
TIC PECULIARITIES IN TAMIL (Guxri^iflnj/D ««l®«7««ir) 
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by Dr. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil at the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras (1956); (d) ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF VERBS IN TAMIL, a thesis for M.O.L. Degree of the 
Madras University (1944) by Dr. M. Varadarajan (e) STRUC¬ 
TURE OF THE NOUNS IN KALIRRUYANAINIRAI 
OF AGANANURU, a thesis for M. Litt Degree of the 
Madras University by R. Srinivasan (1961); (/) LINGUIS¬ 
TIC STUDY OF ANDAL'S WORKS, a thesis for M. Litt 
by T. Murugarathanam (1963); ig) VERBAL ROOTS IN 
TAMIL WITH APPENDIX, a study by V. Rajam ; (/») SEM¬ 
ANTIC STUDY OF SANGAM VOCABULARY, by P.S. Indi¬ 
ra ; (t) STUDY OF INDEX OF WORDS IN TOLKAPPIAM 
AND INDEX VERBORUM OF TOLKAPPIAM, a thesis 
for M Litt Degree of the Madras Udiversity, by R. Seethabai 
(1960); 0) TAMIL LINGUISTIC VARIATIONS. IN THE 
KINTA DISTRICT OF PERAK, MALAYA, by Rama 
Subbiah for the Master of Arts Degree at the University of 
Malaya (1963); (k) THE TAMIL VERBS, a thesis by V. SP. 
Manickam for M.O.L. Degree of Madras University (1948); 
(/) TAMIL SOUNDS, a thesis for M.O.L. Degree by Prof. 
T. P. Meenakshisundaram; («t) MORPHOLOGICAL ANA¬ 
LYSIS OF THE CLASSICAL TAMIL LANGUAGE, a 
summary of the thesis by YU.YA. Glazon for the Degree 
of philology of the Moscow Academy of Sciences (1962). 


The following works are in progress: GRAMMAR OF 
PURANANURU, GRAMMAR OF KAMBA RAM AY AN AM 
WITH INDEX, GRAMMAR OF PERIYAPURANAM with 
index, and GRAMMAR OF TIRUKKURAL. by Dr. V. I. 
Subramaiiian, Head of tha Department of Tamil at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala; (b) A PHILOLOGICAL, MORPHOLOGI¬ 
CAL, AND SEMANTIC STUDY OF JAFFNA DIALECT 
OF TAMIL, by Sabaratnasinghe Thananyayarajasingham of 
the Department of Tamil, at the University of Ceylon, Pera- 
deniva- (c) A STUDY OF MORPHOLOGY OF THE 
EARLY TAMIL, and (d) THE TREATMENT OF MOR¬ 
PHOLOGY in TOLKKAPIAM, by research students of the 
Madras University; (e) Dr. R, E. Asher of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, is working on the 
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phonology and grammar of spoken Tamil, ajid he is also 
preparing a translation with commentary of Ziegenbalg’s 
GEAMMATICA DAMULICA; (f) PROBLEMS OF TAMIL 
MORPHOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DEC¬ 
LENSION, by Semyon Ghesselevioh Rudin of the Faculty of 
oriental Studies, University of Leningrad. 


Among the Tamilologists who are now engaged in gram- 
matioal and linguistic work. Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of Charles 
University of Prague is one of the most active workers. 
His present research work in this field is as follows: 


(1) HISTORICAL grammar OF TAMIL: This 
broadly based and fundamental work is prepared by a team 
of Soviet Tamilologists, GLAZOV, ANDRONOV, PJATI- 
GOSKIJ, and the team is working under the leadership of 
Dr. Zvelebil. The Editor of the Historical grammar of 
Tamil will be Dr. Zvelebil himself. The grammar should 
be finished definitely by 1967. It is based on an analysis of 
50 texts chosen as typical samples for every important 
period of the development of Tamil. The texts are epigraphio 
and literary. The first Prolegomena Volume will be published 
early 1964 in Moscow in Russian and English. The final 
work will be simultaneously published in Prague and in 
Moscow in English and Russian. 


(2) TAMIL DIALECTOLOGY. Apart from research 
pa^rs on Tamil local and social dialects published in Archiv 
Orientalni, Transactions of the Linguistic Circle of Delhi, 
ndo Iranian Journal and elsewhere, Dr. Kamil Zvelebil is 

^"***'®^ TAMIL IN SYN- 
Tamil Ian f lACHRONY, which will treat with the 

UsTl T’ 1 history, and with all 

end dialects-common colloquial 

Ind interrelations in synchrony 


work'^if analysis OP TAMIL, another 
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of the series, “ How to handle the structure of Tamil ”, has 
appeared already. The results of this structural analysis of 
the Tamil language, begmn in 1954-55 (of. The enclitic 
vowels in Tamil, Emphasis and Intensification in Tamil etc.) 
will also form part of an HTTBODUCTION TO LINGU¬ 
ISTICS prepared by a team of Oriental linguists under the 
leadership of Dr, L. Zgusta in Prague. 

(4) DEAVIDIAN MOVEMENT-. In this work. Dr. 
Zvelebil wants to trace and analyse the cultura*politloal, 
cultural, linguistic and literary aspects of the Dravidian 
Movement (^rir«3(_ in the South of India. 

V. Historical work relating to LANGUAGE/LITERA¬ 
TURE INSCRIPTIONS, and also historical work in other 
fields e.g. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY. 

Language 

(a) HISTORY OF TAMIL LANGUAGE {Quiir\^ 
suifsoir^) by Dr. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil at the 
University of Madras (1954); (b) STUDIES OF THE LAN¬ 
GUAGE OF THE TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
7th CENTURY UP TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 11th 
CENTURY A.D., a thesrts for M. Litt by V. Jayakumari, 
University of Madras (1959); (t) ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF THE TAIL LANGUAGE, a thesis for M. 0. L. Degree 
of the University of Madras by S. Ilakkuvan (1946); 
(d) HISTORY OF TAMIL SYNTAX, a thesis for Ph. D. 
degree, by P. Arunachalam at the Department of Indian 
Studies, University of Malaya (in progress); (e) Tamil Syntax 
—Rama Subbiah, for Ph. D. degree of the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 

Literature 

(a) HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN TAMIL 
(ILAKKIA MARABU, ^«o«41iu tnirq) by Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
Professor of Tamil at the University of Madras ; (b) HISTORY 
OF LITERARY THEORIES IN TAMIL, (in progress) by 
Dr. M. Varadarajan; (c) NARRIANAI IN HISTORICAL, 
SETTING, by Dr. K. K* Pillay; (d) CLASSICAL AGE OF 

TO —14 
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THE TAMILS, and KUBUNTOGAI IN ITS HISTORICAL 
SETTING, by 'Dr. M. Arokiaewamy; (c) INDEX OF 
HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN EARLY TAMIL LITERA¬ 
TURE (in progress) by Dr. N. Subramanian of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras; {f) AGANANURU IN ITS HISTORICAL 
SETTING, by C. E. Bamaohandran, as a thesis for M. Litt 
Degree; ( 3 ) CRITICAL STUDY OF 8 EZKILAR AND HIS 
HISTORICAL MATERIAL, a thesis for M. O. L. Degree by 
Dr. M. Rajamanickam (1945). 


POLITICAL History 

(a) THE SANQAM POLITY, (in print) by Dr. N. 
Subramanian of the Madras University; ( 6 ) EARLY CHERA 
KINGS, a thesis for M. O. L. Degree by A, M. Satokopa 
Ramanujacharya, at the Madras University (1985); (c) HIS¬ 
TORICAL PLACES OF ANCIENT TAMILAGAM UP TO 
IWh CENTURY A.D., a thesis for M. Litt Degree by Alagia 

Chokalingam, at the Madras University, (1959); (d) MADU¬ 
RAI THROUGH THE AGES, a thesis for Ph. D. Degree 
the Madras University by D. Devakuraari (1957); (e) 
KANCHIPURAM IN EARLY SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 
(awaiting publication), and (/) SOUTH INDIAN POLITY, 
end ( 0 ) Administration and social life under VIJAYANA- 

economic life in the VIJAYANAGAR 

EMPIRE by Dr. T. V. Mahal ingam of the University of 
^ STUDY OF TAMIL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
tn • K CEYLON, (in progress) by Sabara- 

Tam\? TT . of the Department of 

^ history of TAMILS 

af ^ -^"“aratnam. Lecturer 

Studies, University of Malaya* 
0 ) LAND TENURE SYSTEM UNDER THE CHOLAS, by 

Department of Oriental History 
at the University of Tokyo (in progress) 

SocuL History 

by ^ TAMILS (i. ,royr«.) 
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VI. Wbliogr^hickl Work 

(a) Bibliography of Tamil Studies, containing entries 
on various branches of Tamilology, compiled and edited by 
Rev. Xavier 8. Thani Nayagam, Professor of Indian Studies 
at the University of Malaya (1963). This work is now in 
print and published by the University of Malaya Press. The 
scheduled date of its publication is June 1964. 

(b) Bibliography of articles in i>eriodical8 and journals 
on Tamilology—this work has been again undertaken by 
Prof. Xavier 8. Thani Nayagam at the University of Malaya- 
Circular letters have already been sent to scholars all over 
the world for collaboration in this project. 

(r) Bibliography of Indian Culture in South East Asia, 
for 1964/65, by the Department of Indian Studies, University 
of Malaya. 

(d) BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TIRUKKURAL, including 
interpretative works and translations, .is being compiled by 
K. P. Ratnam presently with the Department of Indian 
Studies, University of Malaya. 

Vn. Sociological Work 

(n) CULTURE OF TAMILS AS REVEALED BY 
PERIYAPURANAM (in progress), a thesis by K. Nambi 
Arooran, a research student of the Department of History, 
University of Madras. 

(6) The stafif and students of the Department of Indian 
Studies at the University of Malaya, are carrying out A 
CULTURAL STUDY OF A LOCAL COMMUNITY OF 
TAMIL ORIGIN, KNOWN AS MALACCA CHITTIE8, 
who are the descendants of the I5tb/16tb century Tamil 
settlers and who are still following many otf the Tamil 
customs, ' despite their intermarriage with the indigenous 
Malays and the immigrant Chinese. 
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Vm. Lexicographical Work Inclnding Dictionaries of 
Language/Literature and encyclopaedias 

(а) STUDY 0? VOCABULARY OF 8ILAPPADI- 
KARAM, a thesis for M. Litt Degree of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity by S. Kanagnsoi’ndari (1958); 

(б) SURNAMES OF SANG AM AGE, a thesis for 
M.O.L. Degree of the University of Madras by Durai Ranga- 
swamy (1947); 

(r) RUSSIAN-TAMIL* DICTIONARY of about 25,000 
words, by Dr. Andronov, the State Publisliing House, U.S.S.R. 
(nearing completion) 

(rf) TAMIL-RU8SIAN DICTIONARY by A. M. Pjnti- 
gorskij and S. Q. Rudin, Moscow, (1960) 

(e) DICTIONARY OF DRAVIDIAN COGNATES (in 
progress) by Dr. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil at the 
Madras University. 


K. Translation Work 

(a) Translation of EN SARITHRAM («r«r 

? Ayer, into English by Rev. Xavier 

^ Thani Nayagam, Professor of Indian Studies, University of 
Malaya, (in progress) 


(W Propmtion of editions with Frenoh ttsnsletiors mi 

TirumuTuger. 

t«t*Fnu>r»l |,y n, i„,„. 

tut Francais DIndologie, Pondicherry. 

.hnri Translation in Russian, by Y./Yuri/Glazov 

(d) subramanya BARADHI POEMR w • \ 

Translated from Tamil Rsti * POEMS (m Russian) 
Notes bv I ‘ and 
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(e) A Eussian translation of Alai Osai of 

KALEI, now bong prepared for the press, by the State 
Publishing House, U.S.8.R. 

(/) TIBUVAIMOLI—Translation and commentary by 
B. R. Purusothama Naidu of the Madras University. 

(р) THE STORY ABOUT THE ENCHANTED JAC¬ 
KALS. Ancient Tamil Legends. Russian translation; fore-* 
word and notes by A. M. Pjatigorskij, Oriental Literature 
Publishing House, Moscow (1963). 

(//) Translation of KARI-T-TUNDU of 

Dr. M. Varadarajan, into English by S. Singaravelu of the 
Department of Indian Studies, University of Malaya, (in 
progress) 

Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of Charles University, Prague has 
translated a number of Tamil works into Czech. They 
include: 

(a) Paramariha Guruvin kathai (uyieirif^^ (g(5«9«fT 
««»^) Czech version, " Zerimme Pribehy Mistrn Paramarthy" 
(1954). 

(b) Cerney kvel. an anthology of ancient Tamil erotic 
poetry (1955) 

(с) Kveiy jasininu. an anthology of the Agam and 
Purnm poetry of the Sangam epoch, 200 stanzas (1957) 

(d) Nectar v situ, Czech version of Kamala Markandeyas’ 
Nectar in a sieve (1259) 

(c) Mlcenl pod Madurou, Czech version of “ Panjum 
pasiyum ” by S. Raghunathan (1957) 

The following works of translation by Dr. Zvelebil are 
now in print: 

(n) Cilappatikaram in Czech " Pisen o klennlu" by 
Ilangevatikal; 

(b) Pritelkyne z detstvi, Czech version of Mohammad 
Basheer’s “Balyakalasakhi (1964); 
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The following Cteoh translationi by Dr. Zwlebil are 
now under way; 

(a) Kari-t’tundu of Dr. M. Varadarajan; 

(b) Ahal Vilakku of Dr, M. Varadarajan ; 

(c) Sivakamiyin Sabatkam of Kalki. 

Apart from these books of translations, Dr. Zvelebil has 
included some translations of modem Tamil short stories in 
the following books in Czech. 

(o) Zinvitel Duaan, Pohadka O Pisni (1953) 

(b) Ruppelt, Dusan, Indicke novely (1953) 

X. Orgaaisatiesal Work 

Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of Charles University, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia the first Professor of Tamil at the Depart¬ 
ment of Asian and African studies, Faculty of Philosophy, 
has organised the course of Tamil studies at Charles 
University, Prague, as follows : 

First Year: Introduction to Study 

Descriptive Grammar of Literary Tamil 
Outline of Indian History 
Practical Course of Tamil/Literary language 
Second Year: History of Tamil Literature 
Seminar/Linguistic 
Descriptive grammar 
Practmal course/Literary language 
Tamil Conversation/Literary style 
Third Year: Historical Grammar of Tamil 

Reading of texts ^modern prose and poetry 
Seminar/Literary 

Practical courte/Spoken Tamil/Sanskrit 
Fourth Year: History of South India 

Reading of tezts/Medieval and Ancient 

Seminar/Historical 

Practical course/Spoken Tamil 

Sanskrit 

Comparative Dravidian 

Fifth Year: Practical oourse/Literature and Spoken Tamil. 
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The atudents of Tamil in Pragcue have just finiahed 
their third year of studjr. One of them wante to epeoialiae 
In philology and llnguistios; the other in more recent and 
modem history of South India; the third, a girl-student, In 
Tamil literature. 2£oat of the students have been able to 
work independently: one of them is now dealing with the 
problem of compounds in ;Tamil; the other with the social 
and political background of.Bubramanya Bharathi's writings. 

They have also chosen the themes of their dissertations. 
One of Dr. Zvelebil's students will submit as his dissertation 
a thorough linguistic analysis and description of Sivagangai 
Cbaritram and Amraanai. The other has chosen, as bis 
theme, the historical analysis of Kattabomman’s uprising 
against the British, and its literary reflections in the ballads. 
The ithird will probably deal with Tamil journalism and 
modem literary developments. 

Besides these courses. Dr. Zvelebil is also planning to 
give lectures which would deal with subjects like Saiva 
Siddhanta, Predravidian and Protodravidian in India and 
Dravidian-Aryan synthesis etc, 

Indian Studies department at the University of 

Malaya 

The Department of Indian Studies at the University of 
Malaya offers four courses for students entering the Univer¬ 
sity. Course A which is mostly a Tamil medium course 
can lead to either a Specialist Degree with Indian Studies 
as one subject over a period of three years, or to a non- 
Specialist degree with Indian Studies as one of two subjects. 
This course includes reading of Tamil literature, original 
vrriting in Tamil, social and literary history, culture and 
civilization of Tamils. 

Courses 6, C, and D (which are English medium courses 
except B which is only partly so), designed for students of 
non-Tamil origin, mainly Malays and Chinese, can lead to 
non-Speoialist Degree with Indian Studies as one of two 
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subjects. These courses are designed to form an introduction 
to Indian culture and thought, and include the study of 
Indian history, philosophy, religion, art, literature (through 
English translation), and cultural elements common to South 
East Asia and India. The response for these courses from 
students of non-Tamil origin, mainly Malays and Chinese, 
is encouraging from the fact that more than a hundred 
students enrolled for these counes in the Aoademio year 
1963,64. Students entering for these courses leani Tamil 
and / or Sanskrit. 

All these courses are planned for the Malayan situation. 
Therefore the background of Malayan needs, of the plural 
society, and of the confluence of Malay and Chinese cultures, 
are taken into consideration in the planning of courses and 
in actual teaching. 

The scope of this Department, with culture contacts 
possible in the University and outside, is one of inter¬ 
pretation: (a) To interpret Tamil literature, culture, and 
thought through both Tamil and English media, and when 
possible in the Malay and Chinese media (b) To provide for 
Malay, Chinese, and English translations of the Tamil 
classics of various periods. 
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News and Notes 

STUDY OF DRAVIDIAN 

Professor Thomas Burrow, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford University was one of the dd^ates to the 26th 
International Congress held in New Delhi in January, 
1964. Professor Burrow is now spending a month in Orissa 
doing field work in the Pengu language. This language 
belongs to the Dravidian group of languages, and its study 
will add to the number of uncultivated number of Dravidian 
languages about which studies have been made. 

The Professor also said that Prof. Emeneau and he 
were revising the Etymological Dictionary of the Dravidian 
Languages, and he hoped the revised edition would be pub¬ 
lished in two or three years’ time. 


DRAVIDIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Two years ago Alexander Marushchenko, Soviet archaeo¬ 
logist, found a woman’s skull in an ancient burial mound in 
Southern Turkmema. He thought it strange that the skull 
showed obvious Dravidic features; in our time Dravidians 
live only in Southern India. 

At the Institute of Ethnography of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, the skull was reconstructed by the method deve¬ 
loped by Professor Mikhail Gerasimov. And the bust thus 
made was cast in tinted gypsum to show what this woman 
from Southern Turkmema looked like when she was alive. 

Now it has been established beyond any doubt that 
about 6,000 ywrs ago the Dravidians who inhabited all the 
territory of Hindustan at that time crossed the Himalayas 
and settled down in Central Asia. 
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What was the fate of the settlers afterwards ? 

Examining the skulls found in the burial mounds on the 
territory of the right-bank of the Khoresm, Tatyana Trofi¬ 
mova, M.flc. (Biology), the chief of the Anthropology 
Department of the Institute, has come to the conclusion that 
in about 2,000 years after the settlement, the descendants of 
the Dravidians mixed with other races to produce the 
Ethnographic type of the Khoresm oasis. 

Soviet Land, No. 19, October 1963. 


AFGHAN DIALECT AKIN TO TAMIL 

The Leader of the Afghan Parliamentary Delegation, 
Dr. Abdul Zaheer, who along with the other members visited 
the Osmania University Oriental Publication Bureau on 
Saturday, disclosed that there was a region in Afghanistan, 
where the people spoke a dialect known as " Barzui ”, which 
was akin to Tamil. This was attributed to the supposed 
existence of Dravidians in Central Am. 

The delegation was received by Mr. B. P. R. Vittal, who 
took the members round a rich collection of manuscripts in 
Arabic and Sanskrit in the University Library and the 
Oriental Publication Bureau. 

Mr. M. Yaziani, Librarian, and Dr. Abdul Mold Khan, 
Director of the Bureau, explained the significance of the 
collections. They also visited the Osmania University Arts 

—The Hindu, 31-12-63. 


WORLD ORGANISATION FOR TAMIL RESEARCH 

Tamil-knowing delegates to the 26th International 
Congress of Orientalists, at a meeting to-day, decided to ret 
up an international organisation for Tamil reseaw*. Mr. 
T. P. Meenakshisundaram Pillai, Mr. V. I. Subramaniam and 
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Rev. X. S. Tham Nayagam of Malaya and other Tamil 
delegates from England, the Continent and the United 
States attended the meeting. 

In a paper on Tamil lexicography in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Rev. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam (Malaya), investi¬ 
gated the special features introduced by Henriquez, S.J., 
(1520-1600), Rev. Ignacio Bruno (1576-1659), and their 
contribution to the study of literary and colloquial Tamil. 

Prof. D. P. Ghosh (India) said in a paper that Indian 
still had the capacity for cultural influence on South-East 
Asia as in ancient times. 

BOLE OF TAMIL EULERS 

The Tamil scholar Mr. Subbu Reddiar who is the head 
of the department of Tamil in the Venkateswara University, 
said the Tamil poets of the classical age had referred to the 
geographical entity of India as the land between the Kumari 
and the Himalayas and between the eastern and western seas. 
He pointed out that a study of classical literature would 
reveal that the people of Tamil Nad shared religious beliefs, 
values, customs and practices along with the rest of India, 
and cherished the same spiritual goals with their brethrro 
in other parts of the country. He also mentioned that Tamil 
rulers often dreamed of bringing the whole country under 
one umbrella. 

There was not much of a discussion on the paper but 
at least two del^ates Mr. H. Berger and Mr. A. C. Chettiar 
intervened to point out that mere allusions to episodes in the 
Malubharatha was not sufficient evidence to draw the con¬ 
clusions reached by the author of the paper. 

—From the Hindu, Madras, 8th Jan. 1964. 
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Antao De Proenca’s 
Tamil-Portuguese 
Dictionary, 1679 

An Introduction 


XAVIEB S. THANI NAYAtiAM 


01. The firel Tamil dictionary to be printed, in all likelihood, is the 
Tamil-Portuguese dictionary, compiled by the Jesuit Antao do Proencn who 
died in the Ramnad I>istrict of Southern India in the year 1666 at the 
comparatively early age of 4Z. He was bom at Ramella in Portugal in 
1625. entered the Society in 1643, and went to the Madura Mission m 1647. 
Earlier misaionariee speak of TamU-Portuguose dicUonariea vduch they had 
compUed and hoped to see in print, but as far as evidence goc.., none of 
those earlier dictionaries seems to have been printed. 


02. Henrique Henriquez, S.J.. (1620-1600) in his letter dated 27tli 
January, 1662 speaks of a Tamil-Portuguese dictionary compiled by him 
which he hoped lo augment later.* Though copies of three of hia works 
have now been traced, no trace has been found of his dictionary, nor do 
tater writers make any reference to any printed dictionary of his as they 
do to his other printed works, the Dottrina C/irutam, and the Fla, 
Sanctorum. Though his manuscript grammar was traced m the NaUonal 
Library in Lisbon, his Mss. vocabulary has not been found.t Ihe UUe 
page of Proenco's dictionary reads: 

VCXJABVLARIO | TAMVUCO i COM A SIGMFICACAM PORTVG 
VEZA. I COMPOSTO PELLO P. ANTAM DE PROENCA I DA COM- 
PANHIA DE lESV 1 MISSIONARIO DA MISSAM DE MAUVREY [ 
Com todas us licencas noccssarias da Santa Inquizicao ) E dos Suporiores | 
Na imprensa I'amuUca da Provincia do Malobur i iior Jgiuicio | 
Aicluimoni biipreaaor dello, AmbeUcalta em 30. do Lulho, | 167a .iniios. 

Counting from the title page, there are altogether 641 pagee. 


03 Ignacio Bruno (1676-1669). an lulian Jesuit who worked over 
thirty yeera on the Southern co«t of India, and in th. kingdom of JaUna. 
compUed a dictionary which cemtained several words also of Iho poetic 
langmige as weU as words from the Jaffna and the pearl fishery toost 
dialects. Manuscript copies of his dicUonsrics were very popular among 
the misaionariee. The work seems to have been ot considerable meril 
since Proenca relars to it in his preface as a work of vast endeavour and 
a work deserving of everlasting remembrance. Among ita mento was that 


♦ WICKI JOSEPH, Doeumenta tndieo, Vol. II, Document 64, 16. 
Ram« 196^^— in Bcrieo Monuxncnta, Hialoncft Sociotatis l68®. 
^^t'sirro^ NAYAGAM. XAVIER S., The Fir$t Book$ printed tn 
TamU^ Culture. Vol. VIL (1968) pp. 288^. 
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it conUincd mony words current in poetic usage, as well as words in 
coiloquial usage within the kingdom ot Jaffna.t 

(M. I’rocnra's dictionary was published posthumously by the Jesuit 
IHTcss in Ambalacal on SOtfa July, 1679, thirteen years after the death of 
the compiler. It seems obvious that the Dictionary was published in this 
particular year in order to eelebrate the centenary of the publication of the 
first substantial book in Tamil, the translation of the catechism of Marcos 
Jorge, which was also the first work to bo underlakcn by the newly 
established I'amU Press in Malabar. A booklet of 16 pages was printed 
in 1568 in Quilon, bvtt it was not important enough to serve as a landmark. 

Uopies of Proenca's dictionary seem to have been available in the 
last century in India itaelf.i The present writer found in 1954 a copy of 
this dictionary m the Vatican library, a copy which originally belonged 
to the Library of the Sacred CongregaUtm de Propaganda Fide. The 
editors ot the Madras Tamil Lexicon were unable to trace a copy, and 
though mentioning this work, had no possibility ot utilising it in the 
composition of the lexicoal 

05. i'roencas introducUon is of very great interest U> the historian 
of Tamil lexicography, and ia therefore given as an appendix to this 
article. The i-orapiler waa far from feeling tliat he was imdcrlaldng a 
defimtive work in Tamil-Portugueoe lexicography. He was aware of his 
limitations, since he had begun the study of Tamil only in 1663, that is. 
thirteen years before hie death, and having not liad the opportunity to 
work in places like Tuticorin and Jaffna, where local usages were many 
and ol particular interest to Catholic missionaries since these places had 
flourishing Catholic cotmnunities. 

00. The dictionary was revised by other missionaries. The Censors 
who went tlirough the work prior to publication are said to have been 
lamiUar with Uie Tamil language and worked in the Tamil districts for 
several years. Those who revised the Dictionary are aaid to bo Fathers 
Anthony Pereira, Velerian Cataneo, John de Maya and -other mission- 
aries 


07. The method followed by Proenca. in his compilation of the 
ic lonary, are staUd by him in his introduction. He collected the words 
dictionaries, presumably Tamil-Lalin and 

works of Robert de Nobtlt (fl. 1620) and Manuel Martins (fl 1634) He 


had m PERERA. S. O., The Jesuite^in Ce^lo ^ may be 

J Kerroli, D. The v ‘ ^*“dura. 1941. 

p. 470. “““ Malabar. Vol. I. Bangalore City, 1939. 

pp. Madras. 1936. Introduction 

1913. ^ 14gul7i* *Earljert*Jcmi»**^***r .**"*<>'• series) Vol IX. 

xheR^CcUioLn^^e)^; Spanish oi 

and edited by Rev. H. tj.' Cardon. s J.. 
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rwd *1^ many books writtan by tha nativaa, elucidatad maaninga by coo- 
piirtnff natives learned in l^mil, and added worda collected by oonverainf 
with them in Tamil. 


Ho deliberately included in his dictionary only a limited number 
of words pcrteinln? to literary Tamil but many words of colloquial Tamil, 
including words peculiar to the uaaire popular among inferior ** social classes 
and the rural population. The words peculiar to the Jaffna kingdom, he was 
able to collect from the manuscript dictionary of Tgiucio Bruno, ami (he 
words peculiar to the pearl fishery coast of South India, he collected bv 
.p.l ying the work Flat Sanctorum of Henriquez which alrounded in the 
dialectal peculiarities of that area. 


08. For words of more standardised usage, he relied on the purity of 
the language as spoken in the Pandyan kingdom and in the Marawn 
country. Since Brahmin usage was ctmsidered respectable by the society 
with which he came in contact, he included words used by them and the 
pronunciation affected by them. But he did not include many worda of 
poetic usage since these could be learned by those who desired greater 
proaciency or wished to compose poetry, from the manuscript dictionaries 
of poetic usage or "high” Thmil. Proenca’a was a more practicol approach, 
to provide a handy dictionary to Portugueas miaaiooariee learning Tamil 
for purposes of ordinary, evangelical ministmtion. A difficulty in giving 
precise meanings to words was, says Proenca, not only hia insufficient 
knowledge of the language but also the conflicting opinions among natives 
regarding meanings of specific words. 


09. Proenca did not choose the essier way of transliterating Tamil 
words into Roman, but he did foUow to a certain extant the order of the 
Roman alphabet in listing his Tsmil words, partly for easier reference by 
the foreign missionaries, and partly since one TamU grapheme miglit 
stand for a plural number of latin lettr^is as expressed in Portuguese 
pronunciation, e.g. » as in *ir«. ^ht stand for jco. | cAo. | ;a. | 

In instances of plural phonemic value! given to one Tamil grapheme, 

the dictionary dmignates which of the corrteponding Portuguese phonemes 
is the equivalent Portuguese phones corresponding to the Tamil ones had 
been noted by Portuguese speekois since the beginning of the 16th century, 
and therefore it is not surprising that Proenca reaches a fair measure of 
accuracy regarding tongue position in the pronunciation of phonemes 
peculiar to Tamil. (See preface) 


) 0 Proenca’s introduction enumerates the Tamil aymbol.s and gives tlie 
Roman letter or syllable which corresponds to the Tsmil sounds. The 
author pranta out the manner in which Tamil sounds unfamiliar to 
Europeans are produced, the location of the tongue with regard to the 
palatTfor the retroflex f. d and the alveolar I and n. He notes there ere 
no distinctive symbola for the long e (v) and the long o. ((/» 


11 Tre movement to preserve Tmnil sounds and Tamil words free 
of Senskritic influence ia not a movement bom in the present century, but 
has been a trend througbout the htatory of TW Nad’s contact with 
Sanskrit 'Ihere is evidence for tto 17th century from Proenca’s reference 
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io purists or pure Tamils (os Tsmuis puras) who avoid the vocabulary 
and the phonology of Qranta. He also provides evidence for the same 
century of the trend towards Sanakritiaation among learned Tamila who 
affected imitation of Brahmin diction and Brahmin enunciation. 

1.2 There are altogether 16,546 separate main entries against which 
meanings are given in Portuguese words. What some lexicographers might 
not treat as separate entriea, Proettca does. Words which are given as 
subsidiary entries under one main entry, have not been counted os 
separate entries. I 

Therefore the total of nominal, verbal, participial, adjectival and 
compound forms and idioms in the dictionary, if counted single and 
separately, would make a total vocabulary much larger than the figure 
16.546. 


1.3 The number of entries under letters corresponding to the Tamil 
vowels and ronsonants are os follows with the corresponding pagination. 
The order given below is the alphabetical order followed in the DicUoiuiry, 
and the pagination is the one introduced by considering the title page es 
page 1. Pages 1 to 8 contain the title page, the approval of the Censors, 
O* Jesuit Provincial, and of the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition, Goa. Pages 9 to 19 contain the Introduction. 

LETTERS PAGES MAIN ENTRIES 



A 

20 


A 

G3 

u 

B 

75 

# 

C 

79 


D 

80 

€T 

E 

84 

« 

G 

gc 


I 

99 

ft 

1 

lie 

lU 

Y 

117 

# 

I 

122 

to 

L 

125 

(A 

M 

128 

Jb 

N 

170 

O 

— 

197 

9 

O 

200 

u 

P 

208 

« 

Q 

276 

r 

R 

850 

u 

“ 

850 

9 

S 

856 

# 

T 

367 

0. 

V 

414 


03 

1888 

75 

867 

79 

114 

80 

26 

84 

I6S 

90 

408 

99 

09 

110 

530 

117 

02 

122 

69 

125 

108 

128 

89 

170 

1280 

197 

8C9 

198 

17 

208 

806 

276 

2125 

360 

2388 

350 

176 

— 

22 

867 

874 

414 

1558 

435 

085 
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LETTERS 

PAGES 

MAIN ENTRIES 

<u V 

436 — 483 

1499 

g X 

488 — m 

1800 



IGMO 

1.4 The 

words are listed under each 

Tamil and Portugueee as given 


above. But under the particular letter, the Portugueao alphabetical order 
ia found. Thus under A. words with ab sounds come first, then aeh sound 
initials, then ag, al, am initials etc. 

1.6 As a sample early Tamil typography this dictionary ia inferior 
to the Flos Sanctorum of IGS4. The type is not as clear and the quality of 
the paper gives it a smudgy appearance t the paper is very transparent. 
Photostats obtained from a microfilm have not been as clear or as easy 
to reed as those obtained from a microfilm of the Flat Sanctorum. The 
Tamil portions were enitravcH on wooden blocks while the I’oriuRuese vnis 
printed in movable Ivpe. The wooden bloclts got worn out by use. 

1.6 The dictionary was printed in the press set up by the .Teauit 
Fsfiiers at the College Marire de Deus. in Ambalacat. Malabar, now 
Kerala. The printer was a native Indian, Ignacio Aichamoni probably 
Accamani, ^aftriounfl. The preas ia called the Tamil Pre.se of the 
Province of Malabar—“Na imprenaa Tamulica da Provincia do Malabar, 
por Ignacio Aichamani impreaaor della, Ambalacatta em 30. de Lulho 1679 
annoa”. There appears to hsve been a separate presa for Syriac and 
Malayalam at Vaipicota. 

1.7 The orthography of the dictionary represents the Tamil and 
Portuguese orthography of the seventeenth century. The con.sonants have 
no pulli or dot; the r has no elongation and looks Uks r : the long e and 
o are not distinct from the slmrt e and o; the double looped kamhu has 
not been introduced; the cacuminal r has only one loop instead of the 
double loop as at preeent The orthography is subetanUally of (he same 
pattern as that used in the Tamil books printed a hundred years earlier 
in the eUteenth century. The orthographic reforms introduced by Beschi 
were yet to come about fifty years later. 

The apeUing varies, and the compiler and the sources which he used, 
seem to hsve been dependent to e large extent on reproducing sounds as 
heard In the speech of niral districts. Therefore there ate aeveral examples 
of eubetitution of r tor /o. and or and or vice versa, and of v.oUlions 
of the rules of ssndbi. 

1.8 Note on the Portuguese orthography, by Prof. Edgar C. Knowiton. 

If we compare Proenca's spelling with Portuguese orthography as 
presented by Edwin B. WUliami, From Latin to Portugucii 
Philadelphia, 1962). pp. 19-28; we see a number of featuw pertirulaily 
mentioaed by Williams, and others as well ChtonologicsUy, Proenca 
comes in the “etymological period”, but in general words are apeUad In 
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•ccordance with their lound rather than in arcordance with real or eup- 
poaed Greek or Latin etyina. Common sense characterizes Proenca'a ortho¬ 
graphy, which is fairly consistent, and free from eaaxKeration. 

The use of a lonf /-like e, the appearance of the til over the second 
vowel of a dif^thonc (for which occasionally two accents or a diaeresis 
may be found), and the introduction of numerous Tatin words are features 
especially noteworthy. 

Examples of Proenca'a spelUnR differing from modem Portuguese 
now orthography which illuetrate features dealt with by Williams are as 
follows: 

(A) Confusion of Graphs (Williama, pp. 20-21) 

1. Use of ou lor e or e for Qu 

quoalho (426) as well as coalho (426) for coaUio. 

2. Omfusion of i, y, and j 

cyme (37) (or ciene, uneiro (266) for joneiro, iornal (346) 
for jornal. mryo (388) for meio. 

3. Omfusion of u and v 

pouooeao (46) for povoaeao, vza (211) for uea. chaue 
(409) (or ehave, inientiutl for inientiuel and reuerencia for 
reverencia on sample page. 

4. Confusion of m, n, and til or diaeresis 

gran (46) for grao, dixt (46) for dizem, hu (47) tor um. 
birreto (62) for birrento^ co for com on sample page. 

(B) The Use of h (Williams, pp. 21-24) 

1. Use of h before initial vowels: 

hum (24) for um, he for e on sample page. 

2. Other examples of h 

athe (114) and a the (114) tor ate 

(C) The Use of Double Ckaraononts (Williams, pp. 26-26) 

aguaio (22) for aguito. eetrella (62) (or eetrela, applieado 
(119) for oplicodo but oplica (130) (or aplica. eollo (126) 
for eolo. eapello (171) for rapelo, delle (211) for dele, 
peecadot (217) for pecados. taeri/fleio (363) to sacrifiein. 

Further interesting graphic tcnturcs include: 

(D) Interchange of Graphs 

1. Use of z (or g 

indulzencia (45) for indulgencia. found also as indul- 
geneta (47). 

2. Uao of z for z and z for • 

Coeirdta 

U42) for cozwAa, 6u«ma (160) for butina. vea (211) for 
0*0. ara« (472) for a raiz. 
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3. Um o< 1 for e, m /or c 

terta (46) ft* cerfo, lincoucnia (192) for cineocnta, 
sinco (426) for einco, poMO for poco on sample page. 

4. Use ot g !or j 

togeito for tujeito on sample i>age. 

6. Use of r for rr 

guera (64) for gutrra. 

6. Division and Non-division of Words 

alhe and o the 1114) for ate ; a inda (331) for ainda. 
denoite (352) for de noire; de poit (373) (or dtpoit; 
araif (472) tor a raiz. 


7. Metatheeis or Shift of Poaitiao of r 

perterito (211) (or preterito ; treceira (467) for terceiro. 

& Examples of Non-Slandard Spelling of Vowel or Diphthong 
may (41) (or mae, honen/ico l62) for honorifico; fnitia 
(146) for fruta. pera (192) poro, aitubro (309) for outubro, 
doirado (338) for dourado. eogeifo (or sujeifo on sample 
page. 

9. Use of Til in Abbreviation 
q (128, 334) for flue. 

This list makes no attempt at completeness. It i>erhaps should 
be said that some of these spellings as well as those which are translitera¬ 
tions of TamU words could be studied for the light they might shed on 
details of seventeenth-century Indo-Portuguese. 


1.9 Here is the reprint in modem type of a page of the Dictumary, 
page 74 in our numbering. Entries are in double column. 


,*rfaflpi(-Dc!.ejir. (To deare) 

,^rfa@aD«—O desejar (The desir¬ 
ing) 

(Cow) 


4 l#awaras’—Froxlmo, presente, as- 
sistente. (Next, present, in at¬ 
tendance). 

^erar—.Quod ^eedlujmr mestre. 
(Because) (master) 


A X. 

Turaba, ou charola dos 
defuntos. (Tomb, or litter for 
the dead) 

4 g«arui — Assento aliquando tras- 
eiro, modeste (Seat seinrUmei 
rump modestly) 

^wiwisrca—Presenca, assistcncia, 
(Presence, attendance). 


.g^erAw—Vcneracao. (Veneration) 

^oarim—Qood ^t#wr<w«a—vt 
supra. (Because) (as above) 

.•a;rfiuar ~Quod. .ggaadiuwr mes¬ 
tre. (Master) (Because) 

^epiu —C. de sogeito. (T)hing of 
a subject. 

^a^urprsu'-Sogeito. (Subject) 
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Idem. The Saa^ 

4 l«rur#u—Desejo, quasi (Desire, 
01 It Wire) 

desiderij vnio. {Vnilx of 
desi're) 

^oorftfnit 

(Because) 

Falla moral 
(moral fault (lack) 

Costume politico,ou poli- 
cia, com que ae trata, item porta 
ou te(Dplo, item cortesia, co 
fazer cortesia, reue- 

reocia. 

(Political custom, or policy, with 
which one deals, Itkfuiise gate, or 
temple, Itksiwiu courtesy, with 
uom^Bpgi to make a bow, 
reverence. 

—C. que cc]ebrou,ou celeb- 
rada, festejada. (Thing) which 
took place, or was (celebrated, 
feasted over.) 

j,—Faier celebrar, & 
c. (To cause to celebrate, tic.) 

.qsa duf/—Celcbridadc (Celebration) 

C que celebra. (Thing) 
which celebrates) 


Celebrar, guarder oi 
costumes, oufestas, item tratarco 
cortesia, honrar. (To celebrate* 
preserve customs, or feasts like¬ 
wise to treat with courtesy, to 
honour) 

O tal celebrar. 

(Such celebrating) 

Carpenter 

4 ^*r/aiaw—Quod ^ooeBiutir 

(which) 

Idem: subst. 

(The same; subst (antive). 

—C. desejada. (Desired 
t(hing). 

Falta moral (mora 

fault (lack), 

«K#rra/r#M —Porta principal do 
passo (Principal gate of the pas¬ 
sage/palace) 

—H. bem acostumado, poli¬ 
tico cortezao. M(an) well accus¬ 
tomed, politician, courtier. 

Desejo, co ul^Bpgt desejar 
(Desire, with To Desire) 

C. insensiuei, que naon- 
ne viuente, como pao, & c. (Ins¬ 
ensible t(bing) which is not living, 
like wood, etc. 

Compare 

page to note the orthographic pecu- 
lor (3, absence of puUi etc. 


underlined in the English Tmnslauon 
with photographic reproduction of this 
liaritiea of the period—r for j.Q 



,MiVa«. 

Aj. 

^ j»$'Tutnb8,ou charola dos 
Sefuntcs. 

AffeRfO,aliquandc w- 
stilt)) modfstc. 

Jflwroona. Fioui^a* afilfltn 

cia. 

ijpwTWTw.FioxiRiC) prcKJi* 

Ce)a{!ifieDte« 

'^WWrr.t^od ^ffiru)«r.tTlC* 
itrc. 

i^9n-a»T,Vci)era^a6. 

J lj«#'fcr. Quod ^ttrmtD. Vt 
iuprai 

H^triDW. Quod 
weftrc. 

► O d< sogfito. 

bogfitO. 

k^^'utta.ldain* 

Dt5t;0)tJOaSi 

ijt.w'g uictrjia.de' 

sidtri) vnio. 

Us rrg, m ta. Qc^'id ■Jiff#*'# 
Flita fnotib 

[jffrrfrtB. Ctlturoc politico, 00 

• C 3 


poiicia,coni^Hcicj^«(tt, uc n 

porta}OU alpciidre pafTo, oj 
ttinpio>itcnacoteesia, co unffr 
9>^P0j‘ cortcsia, rc- 
Otreocia. 

0 <]uc celcbroU) on 
cciebtada, reftejada. 

faicrcclebrar, 

tkc. 

^ Celebridade. 

^ fiffraiajj^Cquc Celebris 

.5 0 P#^i>i 5 r Celcbrar, guirdlr 
os costumes, ou fcltiS, uen* 
tratir cocorrtsu^ ^o.var. 

.5 ^ ctlebrar. 

^ptrP.Caxpintciro. 

^prrfFuJHT . QUOd ^(fv9 

turn* 

f*. moraf. 

^ jftrtr-jtTf 10. PoitaptinCtpil 
do paffo. 

TtsT. H.bem acostninado^ 
politico^ coitesa^* 

^ ».B « D<«jo »^ ^>4* 

drejar- 

^G'tr.««w, C-injemiae!, <]ot 
nao be v j«cnte,como paO| teu 
j^ivtuh Idem; fubft. 


TC—J 
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2.0 The toUowing 113 worda «re b nndom samplinf Irom the 44 pages 
«^ich contain the 1383 enixiea beginning with the Miort ' A They are 
reproduced in modem orthography. The epeUing also indicates that the 
compiler has had to rely sometimes exclusively oo the spoken language of 
people in the Coastal districts. The numbers within brackets indicate the 
liege in the serial numbering 



(24) 


(26) 

tuirm 

(26) 


(26) 

g^iutiruS? a> 

(26) 


(29) 


(29) 


(30) 


(30) 

^\fi£LJSud^im or 

(30) 


(32) 


(33) 

^tbutoth 

(33) 

v^uuCua) 

(34) 

^u)i9 

(34) 


(34) 


(34) 

cSfiAiiimru) 

(34) 


(36) 

&T 

(35) 


(36) 

a^U>#U 

(35) 

IT 

(36) 


(36) 


(36) 


(36) 

«^drn 

(37) 


(37) 

ttjror 

(87) 

g^^^truut 

(39) 


(37) 


(37) 

9 «nt 

(39) 

K#|«¥9f]«09‘«i> 

(40) 

«9|aVr^S(^ 

(40) 


(40) 

e#f««iTUte 

(41) 


(41) 


(41) 


(41) 


(42) 


(42) 


(42) 


(43) 


^liiST ufiarjotir 

(43) 

c4yii(5«}u 

(43) 

^iij0sta 

(43) 


(43) 

^uuii 

(43) 

^uum 

(43) 


(43) 

^CiuTt-r 

(43) 

^uuri£ujtiT 

(43) 

^uuirtS 

(44) 

^UiStrrii 

(44) 

^uSpii 

(44) 

^ LI iSpii IT mfliaii 

(44) 

=«U4 

(44) 

jfiflaiirfir 

(48) 


(48) 


(48) 

^(3nf)aQaiuj£,t) 3; 

(48) 


(49) 


(49) 


(49) 

^joii 

(49) 

^ptir 

(49) 

w^pSmn 

(49) 

^pSai 

(60) 

^fiuirwu) 

(SO) 

^jBasaa 

(60) 


(60) 


(60) 

<PIPLli! 

(61) 

^eb;i)«uiryii 

(67) 

cSliVe)<ir 

(62) 

cS/aigQrmr 

(62) 


(62) 

^L-tm 

(62) 

^i-Au Qfuta 

(62) 

.^t-iaURT 

(62) 

cMi-uijar 

(53) 

tPimt-aatcii 

(54) 

cW an- S a IT u. *n i_ 

(64) 

xPiOl. 

(66) 

cAi^aaq 

(66) 

.AUaii- 

(66) 

<«3c<4 

(66) 
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(66) 


(80) 

^ou^ierwrie 

(66) 


(61) 

jteioftigii 

(67) 


(61) 


(67) 


(61) 


(67) 


(62) 


(67) 


(62) 

^ettjgfiuLi 

(67) 


(62) 

jfemfrafl 

(68) 


(63) 

^eupirrii 

(68) 


(63) 


(58) 


(63) 


m (S8) 

^ehtfruiSiuTfii 

(63) 

^tSueo 

(69) 




The above sampling of words indicate that the dictionary is valuable 
to several branches of Tamil Studies related to the seventeenth century. 


Proencaa dictionary is the great landmark for the 17th century. 
This dictionary was followed in the 18th century by the manuscript dic¬ 
tionary of Father Bourges, s.J., and the manuscript dk-tiotraries of Joseph 
Constantine BeachL the Sathur Akarati in Tamil, and the Vulgarit 
Tamulicae linguae dietionarium Tamulico-Latinum which contains 8541 
main entries and 10.628 subsidiary entries, a total of 19,169 words and 
idioms. This dictionary is an excellent collection of colloquial Tamil 
words, phrases and idioms and contains several references to dialectical 
peculiarities of different regions of the Tamil Country. 

The printing press in Tranquebar offered to print Beschi’s colloquial 
dictionary, but for some reason did not do so.' The dictionary was not 
printed until, 1882. John Philip Fabticius and John Christopher Breithaupt 
published in 1779 their dictionary; “A Malabar and English Dictionary 
wherein the words and phrases of the Tamulian language, commonly 
called by Europeans Ihe Malabar language are explained in English", 
>.pp, 186). It contained 9000 main entries. This was enlarged lo 37.000 
entries by RotUer, end to 67,000 entries by Winslow, both of whom 
referred lo Fabricius Dictionary as the " old dictionary ” " A Dictionary 
ol the EnglUh and Malabar languaget" of 280 pogea followed in 1786A 


t LEHMANN ARNO. It Began in Ttanquebar. ChrUtian Literature 
Society. Bombay. 1956. page 160. 


Preface to the Tamil— 
Portuguese Dictionary, 1679 

Translated hi/ 

EDGAR C. KNOWLTON JR. AND 
XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM • 


Dedicated to the Fathers Preacheta of the Gospel, who speak to 
Tamilians, by Fr. Antao de Proeaca, of the Company of Jeaua, Missionary 
of the Mission of Madura. 

To (he Pious and Zealous Reader: 

I undertake the work, which all th(»e wish to see published, who, 
inspired by zeal for the salvation of souls, apply themselves to the study 
of the Ttunil Isntruage, without which little or no apostolate can be 
achieved in the various Kingdoms of this East, whero it is current. And 
in os much as the vocabulary of a language is tho primary help in knerwing 
it, all wish to have one of the Tamil language, and many have even 
attempted to compile one. With the special desire to encompass the rich 
abundance of this language, and also to Batfafy the wish of many and to 
serve all, I have made up my mind to begin this work, which I hope with 
God’s favour to see completed in some way or other. This work will bo 
more complete than other dictionaries, mote precise as regards tho 
ecpiivalenta of the words and their detinitioos and purer in the chnica 
of words. 


1 promise to list a greater number of words, because of additions to 
those found in other vocabularies, principally in the one composed with 
tireless endeavour in tho course of more than thirty years by Fr Ignacio 
Bruno (who Uter twice governed this Province). ThU I have read over 
and over again despite iU vastnea8.-« work that would deserve everlasting 

Portuguese or the Tamil language were 
native to ^e author. In addiUon to including tho words of this vocabulary, 
in c^pansOT with which some others in circulation (and I have seen them 

^ ‘hose found 

m the works of Fr. Robert Nohili and of Fr. Manuel Martins, books through 

with (he nativn K ” "" by talking and deaUng 

a. ““ be seen better their vigour and force; 

I promise ere t profit®* by consulting with leamod men. 

I «n writing thU work in 
took moat of «. . ^ chosen and purest; and also because I 

only well-chooen *”,j™*”i.** mentioned above, wherein are found 

^y^welWhosep word^ which can be used in any sort of serious conver- 
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But I caution that I do not promia* aiich a copious vocabulary as to 
exhaust the Tamil language (since (he bo<dis in prose, wherefrom alone 
one can take those words which serve for practical use, are so rare). Only 
by the study and labour of many years and by many reoeerch-workeis can 
they be completely included. Neither do I promise suth precision of 
meaning as to eliminate the need for maturer consideraUon, (or as regards 
many words, it is very difficult to give the exact meaning, and only one 
very well veraed in both languages can do it well : and I. having started 
this vocabulary in the very first year when I began to learn the language, 
which was in 1963. do not even to-day have such a fund of knowle^e 
of Thmil as to be able to give definite decisions about ell the words, 
especially when after consulting the natives themselves. 1 have fou^nd them 
in disagreement and with conflieUng opinions. I do not doubt that there 
will be found here many words, the meaning of which wUI have to ^ 
changed or made clearer later on. Regarding the purity and dignity of the 
words (pureza e of/era de pa/avros), I well understand that it would lie 
better to include both high and low. pure and corrupt, in accordance with 
the usage of the various classes of people, so as thus to meet better the 
range of the language, with particular indicaUon of words iMed by huinble 
and rural people, and thoae current only on the Coast* and m the Kingdom 
of Jaffanapatam, especially since this vocabulary is intended for the use 
of priests in that Kingdom and on the Coast. But in as much as to 
include words current only in those pUces would require a lew years of 
residence there, I leave this rewarch for another occasion. Nevertheless, 
I shall include those I can collect from the f/oz Sanctorum printed on the 
Fishery Coast and from the vocabulary of Fr. Ignacio Bruno prepared in 
Jaffanapatam. and finally thoae which are current m this Kingdom of 
Madura among the lower classes, as far as I have been able to collec 
them I shall leave out also poetic words (of which the vocabulary of 
Fr Ignacio Bruno is full) because they are useless for practical purposes 
or for prose, and the Tamil poeto have their own vocabularies for them, 
in which those who are interested and might wish to compose verses may 
find them But I include many Sanskritfc words, both for the sake of 
those who read the books of Fr. Robert (Nobili) in which they are 
numerous, and also because they commonly occur in the ordinary conver- 
wition of the Brahmins, whose Unguage is more elevated, and whom 
Tamilians. who consider themselves learned and wish to speak serio^Iy 
and with care, try to imitete. All these vaneUes of words we shall 
differentiate bv their signs. 

Order followed in this vocabulary 

I thought of writing this entire work in Portuguese characters, inserUng 
the TamU ones wherever ours cannot indicate the ao^. It «^ed to 
me that by using the fomier, I would facilitate reading and lookmg up 
words, and by using the latter I would further correctness of pronunciaUon. 
convincing myseU that thereby it would be more pleasing chiefly to those 
who do not wish to take a little trouble to learn to read Tamil characters. 


• is the Pearly Fishery Ciiast. or the South Eastern Coast of 

South India. 
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But u I would in this way be yielding to the Uxy and would not be en¬ 
couraging the interest of those who wish to know how to write any words 
with the correct letters, I did not give in to these thoughts. Moreover, for 
those who will be reading Tamil books only, this method will prove useful. 
But I neither fully rejected nor altogether adopted this idea, because while 
writing everything in Tamil characteia I follow the order of the corres¬ 
ponding letters of the Portuguese alphabet, and so, although the letters 
are Tamil, the (order of) arrangement is Portuguese. 


The first reason that prompted me to follow this order was the ease 
it afforded in looking up words, because vocabularies arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order were devised so that words looked for might more easily be 
found. And the better arrangement the vocabulary has, the easier it is to 
achieve its purpose. It seems eviderrt that the order which I follow will 
aid in the searching for words; since I am preparing this vocabulary ocjy 
for priests, it is clear that in as much they know by heart and as natural 
(to them) the Portuguese alphabet and the Latin, it will be easier for 


them to look up the words in the order of their own alphobet, thereby 
dispensing with the need of committing to memory the Tamil alphabet and 
the order of its letters so perplexing and contrary to our own with the 
variety of ne, rs and Is (the knowledge of the value of each of them being 
enough). Agamst this reoson there is one instance, namely, that the other 
vocabularies, even when written for Latins, always follow the order of the 
alphabet of the language in which they are written, as can be seen in Greek 


or Hebew ; wherefor it would seem better that following the example of 
the others I should not leave the natural order demanded by the language 
and characters in which I write, just to avoid a lilUs work in learning by 
heart a foreign alphabet which those who want to use the Greek or Hebrew 
vocabulary do study. And all the more so, because by continually searehing, 
the order of the Tamil letters will easily become familiar, and this having 
bean attained, there wiU not be any difficulty in looking up words. To 
this question, which I confess made me waver many times, I reply that in 
the other elphabeta there are not the perplexity and variety of letters, so 
cm^ry and barbarous to our pronunciation, as there are in Tamil (as w“ 
^.11 eee m the second reason) ; therefore. I have decided not to follow 
the example of the others. As for my deviating from the natural Tamil 
oi^r. I answer that I am not wriUng this for Tamilisns, but for the 
Portuguese, for whom the natural order ia the one that 1 follow, all the 
more since tho order which is meet natural for the vocabulary ia the one 

• IS 


The second reason that prompted me to follow thia order is the variety 
nd bari^rity of the letters of the Temilisns, who for wan. ^ 

for eo or ia. tf ”■ 

“ “*• P'*'* •“ beginning with 

^letter you can well ,h. confusion that would a^^T^r^g 
Pro^on^ wMch i. avoided by placing the word, ^ 

our X etc All the abl^ Ci those that wiU be pronounced xa under 
ete. All the above may be in the weri which cm. be 
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read in four ways, i.o. churam, xuram, juram and $uram ; the first two 
pcoounciatxona mean nothing, the thirc^ name ** fever", and the fourth 
“vmco". The same ia seen in the letters r, e. u for the word atruia 
may be read as cayem or gayam, the first meaning “ body ” and the aeccnd 
"wound”. The word ^<wr® may bo read as tandu at dandu, the first 
meatung “ eUlk" and the second "arroy". The word uirmfi may bo 
read podey or badey ; the first means “ road the second torment . 
Oire sees at a glance that to teach in order to distinguish those various ways 
'c€ prorrouncing the letters, the method I use should be adopted. 

But this second reason also has one thing against it, namely, that the 
division indicated above is all right for those who know the correct 
pronunciation; those who know that it is pronounced * will look up the 

word under X, and what is pronounced 1 will be looked for under L, etc. 

But those who read books and come upon a word begirming with any of 
the aforesaid letters and do-not know their value, e g. whether a is xa 
or cha. whether ^ is t or d, and so forth, will have to search under all 
these letteis in the vocabulary in order to discover the meaning of the 
word in question. It is deer that this impedes facility in searching. It 

would bo easier to put in one ptecc aU the words according to the Tamil 

order, with special dote, or signs to meet the confusion and variety of 
pronunciation. We answer that if we wished to differentiate these letters 
by new signs, it woiUd amount to forming new characters, and so for the 
letter f alone, which has four different pronuncUtions. we should need 
to insert four kinds of dots. Unes. or other signs, in addition to aome 
general onee, about which we shall explain later on. To avoid confusion 
in searching, we shall put all words beginning with a under our X. because 
this ia the moat universal pronunciation, and shall refer to their respective 
places those which should be pronounced ss • or ; or ch ; those that begin 
with a we shall put under the letter. Q for reasons which we shall state 
in that place: those lieginning with gs under T. those beginning with u 
under P referring to G. D and B. those words having auch pronunciation ; 
thus, while providing ease in looking up Uie worda, without the confusion 
of so many signs, the words remain separated in their respective places. 
Let not anyone say to me that this implies many references and repetitions 
for it ia better to repeat than to perplex, and better to find 

one word in two places rather than not to know its correct 

pronounedation. all the more so since the definition, phrase, and 

erudition, which in many instances are inserted, are not repeated but are 
referred to the proper place; moreover, not aU words need be repeated, 
but only the principal onee. which are listed in their correct pUces accom¬ 
panied by their derivativea. Beeides this, what word, are placed under 

the letters C, S. /, (/). B, and D. are so few that their repetition under 

the letters X. Q, T and P does not take up much more space. 

Concerning the form, value, and pronunciation 
of the Tamil characters 

VOWELS 

a A i i u u e ay o au 
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Explaiwtion ot theee vowels presents no difficulty, because they corccsr 
pond to ouis, but have as their peculiarity the diSerentiatioo between 
long and short values, especially as regards the vowels a and i, and u ; with 
e and o the same figure is used lor the long and the short values. The 
language also has (he diphthong ay formed from short a and t, although 
(he sound tends more toward the e than the a. And the characters g; 
and giar are seldom used, because there are few words which begin with 
these diphthongs: moreover, these diphthongs assume other forms when 
(hey occur in the middle of a word, as we shall soon see; ^nr is msde up 
of short a and n, but it is not ao common aa the first diphthong even in 
the medial position. When the diphthong does occur, in writing it they 
use another form, as is also the caso with gj in the initial poeition. All 
the characters of the vowels mentioned above are not used except at the 
beginning of the word, when it begins mth a vowal; for the media) vowels 
we have eigne and distinctions, which we shall explain later. 

CONSONANTS 


s At » (£2) 1- »s»r fijiuwtuirovsiifptn p sir 

ti ch iih u t n p ni y r I V I I rr n 

Ttie letter at corresponds to our q or c. Sometimes it is used as g, 
especially when it is written singly in the middle of a word. 


The pronunciation of the letter lu is in itself very difficult. To explain 
it in some way or other, let us take cair word manga and pronounce it up 
to the n, which, as I think, is not produced with the tip of the tongue^ but 
(because it is before g) only by touching the palate with the base of the 
tongue, near the throat, keeping the tongue in that position without striking 
or pronouncing the g. If we strike that poeition of the longue with a 
or with any other vowel, we shall produce the full value of tboiw. But 
if anyone should not understand the pronunciation, let Kim disregard it. 
for this particular sound is of little consequence since this letter is rarely 
found preceding a vowel, but always occurs before a and then its 
pronunciation is very easy and natural for us. aa seen in the word manga. 
which if we wish to write in Tamil letters wiU be la. « vithout 
having any other pronunciation but our usual one. 

The lette. a by itself is called ch, but in writing sometimes serves aa 
t. also sometimes es x, and other timee as >, for want of charactera whicli 
G^dam and Badaga have differentialed completely. Although some pure 
^iUans do not want to or do not know how to pronounce it as . or /. 
they pronounce x not exacUy but as mixture of x and s or of a and i In¬ 
asmuch as the four sounds that thia loiter can have ar® aU natural to ua. 
it presents no difficulty. 


The letter „ corresponds to our sound nh in the words uiJia or 

bT'tound " *0'^ R occurs without a vowel, it will 

DO lound before s or before another 

** ‘=‘>“Pl«'My foreign to our proouncUUon; but it is 
ner^ry to undoraUmd it. natural sound, which is aimUar to 
th, pronuncration of our r. but it occ„pi« . h^^poaition “nd“^de 
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by striUiif with the tip of the toocue tamed up elJcbtly a spot where the 
pUio and smooth surface of tbs palate befins. And whenever this letter 
is found doubled, uu the force with which it is stniclc is also doublerf 
and it becomes like the sound of our ( at the point described above, so 
that if one wants to reproduce these two sounds eocactly, ho must pro¬ 
nounce naturally our single r and our ( and oontinus to raise the tongue 
and striJcing; if be strikes the rough surface extending upward from tho 
teeth, then be will produce the correct sounds of i_ and of ui-. tho first 
single and the second double. 

The letter an, which we call n of three oya, is pronounced in the 
same position as i_, so tiiat above our r we take the (_ and above our 1 
the i-i-. So starting on our n and raising the tongue let us pronounce an , 
II it occurs medially without a corrsonant, it is always written before i_ or 
before another tai. 

llie letter ^ corresponds to our I, although sometimes it stands fui if, 
especially when it is single in the middle of a word. 

The letter jb corresponds to our n, but is used only at the begituring 
of a word, or when in the middle of the word the n comes before in 
which caso this js is always used. 

Ihs letter u corresponds to our p, protracted, although sometimes it 
is pronounced b, especially when it occurs alono in the middle of a word. 

The letter u corresponds to our m without any difference. 

The letter u is our y and is considered a consonant, and rightly so, 
such as wo pronounce in the wortls Mayo, Maya, and in tho Spanish 
y'a, yi- 

The letter « (irj is out single r, as in Vara, Vira, etc. 

The letter <u is our I. 

The letter oi is our v consonant, as in Vamos, caoa, etc. 

The letter jp which we call thick I is pronounced by turning the tongue 
comidetely, as far as it can go, and by touching it slightly to tho palaU ; 
if the tongue does not touch the palate but remaina, as it were, in the air. 
by folding it well and immediately turning it, all the better. 

The letter or wbidi we call curved I is pronounced as I, in the position 
which we have indicated to use when pronouncing i_. This letter (and 
the following ones) is never written at the beginning of a word; neither ia 
there any wmd beginning with this letter or with those which follow. 

The letter p corresponds to our double r, as in torrt, morra, etc. If 
this lettar ia doubled (fip) it produces a different sound, which we can 
Bupply vary well with the simple and natural sound of our double t («), 
even though ttie puia Tamilians pve to it a particular inflectiou, which the 
Brahmins dispense with; also there is another sound which they produce 
when this letter occurs after or as ircrrgu. which the Brahmins pronounce 
as our douUs n (na) : Sanu, and so there is no need to bother about tba 

TC-3 
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■p«ci*l raflection which the pofB Tamilana give to th«M two pronuDcia- 
Uoob; in the fliet case Ihey pranotmce it u double t. and in the second 
M dooUe If. 


Finnlly, the letter m correspooda to our n, but it occurs Only in the 
middle or at the end of • woed, and in this raepect it differs from—. 

Here ends the erpbnatian of the simple letters, which when school 
children name them, they say them as vowels: a, as one, aiiana, i as ina, 
wuKt, etc., sod the consonants are named as co ana, ch ana pa—ana, etc. 
Avoiding this method, we may deaignate them atricUy by their sounds 
alone, e.g. a n, t i, etc., and the coasonaota, co, cha, to, ma, etc. But we 
may wish to speak in a more pofiahed manner, lilce the Brahmins, in which 
cw we might say .ifaran,, aiaram, i/cram, igaram and for the consonants 
^garam tagoram. etc. Similarly with the compounds, e.g. Tigdram for 
the syllable t;. pugaram for the syllable pu, etc 



Antao de Proenca’s 
Vocabulario 
Tamulico Lusitano: 

Indo-Portuguese Elements 

EDGAR O. KNOWI.TON. Jr. 

It is possible to read the Portugfuese definitions in this 
Tamil'Portuguese dictionary by Father AntaS do Proenpa 
from several stand'points with pleasure and profit. One 
soon becomes aware of the knowledge possessed by this 
seventeeth-century {priest of Tamilian culture, pronuHciati^* 
orthography, grammar, and usage. Use is made by him 
of Latin for grammatical terms and also for meanings which 
might offend the modesty of a Portuguese reader. The details of 
orthography are also interesting, for instance, the consistent 
placing of the HI or tilde over the second vowel, rather than 
the first, of a nasal diphthong. Likewise, the student's 
attention may be attracted by details of Indian mytholo^ 
or of the astronomical terms which are among the special 
areas of knowledge touched on more than superficially in 
the vocabulary. 

Perhaps most precious is the evidence afforded in the 
definitions that certain words were known and used by 
speakers of Portuguese in India. Not every word used in a 
definition need, it is true, reflect the existence of an exoticism 
in the vocabulary of overseas Portuguese speakers of the 
seventeenth century, but in general the likelihood is that the 
appearance of a word in the Portuguese definition means 
that the exoticism was known and used by such speakers, 

The Tamil letter transliterated r in such dictionaries as 
the Lexicon (for details see Bibliography which concludes 
this paper) appears to have required special transliterations 
so that a Portuguese user of the dictionary would be guided 
to an understandable pronunciation of words like maisam and 
mataariam. and so full weight cannot be given such romani- 
sations of Tamil words in Portuguese definitions. Often, 
though, an exoticism appears in the definition of some enti- 
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rely different word, and then the assumption is strong indeed 
that the exoticism is a genuine example of Indo-Portuguese. 
Other sources of information regarding India’s Portuguese 
agree with the evidence of this dictionary in many cases. 

A preliminary list of exoticisms from the Froenca diction¬ 
ary follows. Portuguese exoticisms are listed in alphabetical 
orde’’. For each word listed, the following information is 
supplied: (1) at least one instance of tho word, in context, 

quoted from the definitions of tho dictionary; (2) the Tamil 
word for which the definition was given; (3) an indication 
of the relevant page in the dictionary. Brief comments with 
references to relevant listings or discus.sions of the various 
exoticisms follow; references are made by shortened title or 
author in accordance with the listings in the Bibliography 
with volume and p.ago numbers .ns necessary. 

1. iijam “ ex ajam, ouelha... " (from ajam, 

sheep). 

( 60 ) 

See Lexicon, I, 28, acaiit. the Tamil 
word for " goat " or “ sheep." Note the 
use of Latin e.r. 

2. Ala maram “ A rais quo o Ala maram Inn^a 

dos ramos." (The root which the Ala 
inarm extends from tho branches). 

(472) 

See Lexicon, I, 247, itlani marnm, Tamil 
for “ banyan ’’ and “ tree." 

“ AleA, Elefante femea." (Alea, 
female elephant). 

i9u).uiir2i9T ( 257 ) 

Q.P. Malalasekara, EvglisIrSinhnlese 
DictiOTiary (Colombo, 1958), 298, under 
elephant", where nliah is the first 
entry. See also C.E. Luard’s transla¬ 
tion of Travels of Sebastian Manrique 
(Oxford. 1927), I, 108, for this word, 
aleas. 
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4. See definition of Ziuetn (under-Xrwen). 

(<5J 

This is the Tamil word romanised. 

5. aramanei “ Parte das colheitas, que usipera o 

arainanei." (Part of the harvests, used 
for the palace). 

QiefOtoirtrw f150) 

See Lexicon, 1,121, for Tamil (tra-mam, 
“ palace ". 

6. arecn “ o que menistra areoa, e betle.” 

(tlie one ministering areco, and betel). 
^L.uussirjDffr 

See HJl, 25 ; HJ2, 35 ; Webster’s 145, 
“ areca. " Tho etymon appears to be 
Malayalam fiifekkn from m/o/, “close 
arrangement of the cluster ’ and ftnj/, 
“ nut.” 

7. aruore de pagode “ Serta aruore, que tern as folhas 

como fera, que os gfitios adorab e chamaS 
aruore de pagode.” ;“A certain tree, 
which has its leaves like (^ra ?) which 
the heathen worship, and call pagoda 
tree 

(46) 

See Shorter OED. II, U14,-s.v. “ pagoda- 
tree,” a name given to several trees, 
including the fVr/w iruiir/i. 

8. Axupati “ Senhor de caualos, titulo honorifico, 

Axupati." (Master of horses, honorific 
title, Axupati). 

(52) 

This is the romanlsation of the Tamil 
word defined, one of those with the 
Tamil letter r. 

9. Badagas “ Huma casta de Badagas, que se 

preraS do sor da geracao do burro, e 
tem por honra acudir pelos burros.' 
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(a casta of Badagas, who take pride in 
being of the generation of the donkey, 
and consider it as on honor to help 
donkeys). 

msufttp (303) 

See also proenpa 469, 511. See Dalgado. 
I, 76, bodagoK, bodegas, derived from 
Tamil vndaoar; HJl, 34; HJ2, 46 s.v. 
" Badega," Webster's, 202, s.v. “ Badaga.” 

10. Baju " Hum modo do gibaO, ou corplnho 

das molheres, que, Ihes cobre so os peitos 
CO mangas to o meyo do brapo, baju." 
(a type of jacket, or small bodice 
of women, which covers only their 
breasts with sleeves up to the middle 
of the arm, baju.) 

rojsina (351) 

See Dalgado, I, 81, kijii; Silva Eego 116 ; 
HJl, .35; HJ2, 46-47, " bar joe, bajoo ” ; 
Webster s, 205, “baju." The word is 
derived from Malay ftq/u. 

11. Beliguim Beliguim, executor, do que mandao 

03 juizea, e maniagares." (Beliguim, 
executor, ordered by the judges, and 
monegars.) 

(478) 

The word defined is close to Tamil 
nttu-maniyam “ stewardship." See Lexi¬ 
con, VI, 3749. 

‘‘o que menistra areca, e betle." 
(the one ministering areca and betel.) 
t^i-uumsirpm (53) 

See Origins, 46 "betel," HJl, 67-68; 
HJ2, 89-90 ; Webster's 259. The word 
may be derived from Malayalam veifila, 
that is. t>crw and ila, “simple or mere 
leaf." if not from Tamil vettiler ; it is 
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13. boy 


14. Bramanik 


15. Bruina 


16. cabaya 


the name of the leaf of the Piper betel. 
See also Proenca, 313, .173, 412, 422, 
449. 

“ Cargn de hum boy ..." (Load of a 
boy). 

widtns (i40) 

See also Proenpa, 215, 303, 451. HJl, 
83; HJ2, 109-110, give “ boy" as 
coming from Telugu and Malayalani 
bdi/i, Tamil bOvi, name of the caste of 
palanquin bearers, for at least some 
instances of tho word. 

“ Bramana ruim, pubiica." (Low, 
public Brahmin women.) 

(31) 

See Shorter OED, I, 213, s.v. " Brahmin, 
Brahman," derived from Sanskrit, 
Brah7nan(j. Also HJ2i 111-112. The 
Masculine plural, brabninne-t, appears on 
p. 101 of Proenpa. 

“ Deus Brumk " (God Brahma). 

.^ujfctn (26) 

Also in Proenpa are found Pi-uiiu\ (37), 
Itruinn (158). See Shorter OEX), I, 213 
for " Brahma," the name of the God. 
(See also 78). 

“ Vestido como roupeta, cabaya... 
(Clothing like a gown, cabaya). 
ffi-fOL. (498) 

See Dalgado, 1,158, cabaia, derived from 
Arabic cobd. Also HJl, 105—106; HJ2, 
137-138. The latter source suggests 
that tho word oarao into Portuguese 
directly from Arabic, and into Malay 
from either Arabic or Portuguese. It is 
further stated that the word is not now 
used in India Proper, unless by tho 
Portuguese. 
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17. Coca 


18. “ Cachurdei 


19. Caicol 


20. cainhu 


“ Caca, ou anieijoas marisoo." (Coca, 
or marine ehell.) 

arssrff/) (509) 

See Lexicon, II, 840, kikkOcci, “ cookie," 
the Tamil word defined. 

“Cachundei, huma confeicao, que 
irasd na booa, fresea." (Cachundei, a 
confection, which they have at the 
mouth, freesia.) 

tirftifmfoL. (505) 

The first word of the definition is the 
romanisation of the Tamil word defined. 
See Webster's, 371, for " oaohundei ’’ 
as an English word (a pharmaceutical 
term), derived from Spanish cachuAvdc. 
In a citation under “catechu," etc., 
HJ2,173-174, gives a form ‘‘ cachoonda." 
The etymology offered in HJ2 is that 
the word is ultimately from Kanarese 
kSchu, Tamil kSsu. Webster's 413, s.v. 
“ catechu," gives Malay knchu and 
Kanarese kdchu as etyma. 

Caiool, vara do puxar o tone.” 
(Caicol, pole to push the doney with). 
(^i_s3«ir6U (205) 

See also Proenpa, 313, where the Tamil 
word of which this is the Portuguese 
romanisation is defined; see Lexicon, 
11, 1100, for kui'k'k^f “ staff, walking 
stick." 

“H. cainho, ou birreto." (Stingy 
man, or canbankerous). 

^jVuuar (52) 

H. is an abbreviation of Homm. This 
word is not, strictly speaking, an 
exoticism. See Silva R6go, 120, where 
the word is listed as characteristic of 
older and overseas Portuguese. 
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31 , Galeio " .., he um calao..." (It is a kalam). 

uiirsmirfO (IS 8) 

See Lexicon, II, 778, for kalam, a mea*— 
sure of capacity. This instance gives 
the word as part of the definition of 
another Tamil measure; see maracais 
and vKircis. See also Proenca, 426. 

22. camales “ Huma joya, que os camales poem 

na cabepa em figura de pauao.” (A jeivol, 
which the camales put on their head 
in the shape of a peacock). 

wiStOirrr (131) 

There are several words that are possibly 
relevant. See HJ2, 429-430, “hummaul," 
from Arabic hammSl, “ porter ”; Webs¬ 
ter's, 1352, “ kammalan,” from Tamil 
kammdlan, “ artificer. Lexicon II, 761 
and 764 for karumakan and karuman. res¬ 
pectively, ** blacksmith ; and Lexicon, 

II, 76, for kanatnan, with the same 
meaning. The connection with Tamil 
kammOlan seems more likely. 

23. Cambolym “ Manta, ou cobertor do oabelos de 

cabra, cabolym." (Blanket, or cover of 
goat hair, cumbly.) 

siiiStrfl (283) 

See also Proenpa, 329, can bidim, and 
410, cavibdivi. This word seems not to 
be connected with English “cameline, 
camboline," derived from Old French 
catn£lifi. See TIJ2, 279, under cumbly, 
cumly, cummul,” meaning “blanket," 
derived ultimately from Sanskrit kambata. 
Portuguese caTiibolim js cited in this 
work. See also Webster's 643, “ cumbly ", 
with etymon given as Hindustani kamli. 


TC-4 
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24. Canaaor “ Hums casta de figos compridoe, 

como 06 de canaaor." (A type of long 
figs, like those of Canara.) 

Quirir^6truu{^u (153) 

This probably is the place name 
“ Canara ", (HJl, 117-118 ; HJ2. 152- 
154), properly kanna4(t. “ black country," 
that is, the Dravidian fair, “black," 
and nSdu, " country." 

25. Carambula “ Huma fruita, pera caril na figura, 

como oarabu-la gonsali." (a fruit, curry 
pear (?) in shape, like the carambola 
gonsali.) 

t?psiusiriu (260) 

See HJl, 122-123; HJ2, 160, “oaram- 
bola," the fruit name derived perhaps 
from Marathi karanbdl, or karainbela 
(ultimately from Sanskrit karmara). See 
also Webster’s 401, s.v, “ carambola." 

26. Caranee “ H. ou m. que mostrao caranes o 

rosto carregado." (Man or:woman that 
shows a forbidding countenance. Cf. 
Portugmsse carCto, “ large, ugly face.’’) 
Qwiriq (153) 

H. and m. are abbreviations of Houiem 
and inolher. This word seems to be 
identical with the final part of the 
compound moU-k-karan (Lexicon, VI, 
3384), an expression meaning “ man 
with forbidding countenance, stylish 
man." There may be a connection with 
kamja, “ the name of one of the 
(so-called) raixt castes of the Hindus, 
sprung from a Sudra mother and 
Vaisya father ’’. See HJ2, 273-274, s.v. 
“ cranny ". 
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Z7. Oaroupule “ C5Aroupule." (CJorcopali). 

C 0 Q<uu^&e (gio) (2951291) 

See HJ2, 254-255, “coroopali," the 
name of the fruit, Garania indica. 
A euggeeted etymon >® Malayalam 
faxfukka, the fruit’s name, and pult, 
“ aoid." Of. also the reference to Forbes 
Watson's List of Itvimn Prodiwtiovx, 
where the Oardnia cambogia tree is 
equated with Tamil kurkapulieniaram 
and Malayalam kurkapulic. The Tamil 
etymon seems tenable; mavain is the 
Tamil word for “tree." 

jg Cart) "Cnril com mostardn, ou mostarda 

feita como uem a mesa." (Curry with 
mustard, or mustard prepared as it comes 
to the table.) 

uffi^ (208) 

Dalgado, 1,218, gives roriV, “curry," 
as derived from Konkani, Marathi ka<fki, 
or Malayalam-Tamil knri. See HJl, 
217-219; HJ2, 281-28;t, s.v. “curry," 
where the etymon of Portuguese raril is 
given as Kanarese karil. 

29. Cattamaroms “... item remar dos cattamaroms." 

(also the rowing of catamarans.) 

Ofiir($uQuaT (404) 

See HJl, 132-133; HJ2, 173, s.v. 
“ catamaranAlso Webster s, 421, 
" catamaran," derived from Tamil kaitn- 
marain, from ka((u, “ tie," and maram. 
“tree." Also Shorter OED, I, 274. 

30. Champana grande de Champana." 

(Large oar of a sampan.) 

^loQurgruiirui (29) 

See Webster's 2710, s.v. “sampan," 
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where Chinese enn' pan* is said to be 
derived from Portuguese rhampdo, 
champam, and the Portuguese probably 
from Spanish chatnpdn, perhaps of 
Chibohan or Chocoan origin. See also 
HJl, 140, s.v. “champana," and HJ2, 
789, s.v. “ sampan " j and Dalgado, I, 
854-255, Where Malay sampan and/or 
Chinese «in' pan* appear as probable 
etyma. 

31. Chattim “ H. casta ohattim." (a man of the 

chetty caste-) 

nndtOiuor Quod. Q«ir(^i -4 (437) 

See allso Proeiuja, 457, r/iobwi. See HJ2, 
189, “chetty," defined as “a member 
of any of the trading castes in South 
India," and derived from Tamil she/ft. 
See Lexicon, III, 1583, relj.i, " vaisya 
or mercantile class." See Webster's 
462, “chetty," where Malayalam ceUi 
is also given. 

■'!2. Chiado “ Trauesso, ohiado." (Mischievous, 

astute). 

OfiTIUSOT (401) 

See Dalgado, I, 272, ckuido, “ astute, 
etc.,” derived from Konkani dn/Od and 
ultimately Sanskrit cluidmin. See also 
Silva RSgo, 121, chado, “ from Malay 
chadek," with similar meanings, and 
Sobuchardt, 67, rhitulo, attested likewise 
in Ceylon Portugoiese. 

33. ChingalA “ H. chingaie." (Sinhalese man). 

^lusnrojOT (79) 

This means Sinhalese, and, according to 
HJl, 635-636 and HJ2, 838-839, is 
derived from Sinjiala, "Dwelling of 
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34. Comaca 


35. Cris 


36. Crixane 


37. Cumrim 


38. Curumi 


39. dureis 


Lions ", the name used by the native! 
of Ceylon for their island. 

" Comaca." (Comae). 
uiirnifififfT (148) 

See HJl, 197-98, HJ2, 256, " comae." 
meaning "elephant keeper," derived 
from Sinhalese kurnumity/nka, " chies 
of the elephant stud." 

“ Brigar de Cris." (To fight with a 
cris). 

( 100 ) 

See HJl, 212-213, HJ2, 274-275. s.v. 
"crease, crise," and Webstere 623, s.v. 
“ creese," derived from Malay kris. 

" Huma aruore, em que dizem, quo 
subio Crixauft." (A tree, on which 
they say Krishna climbed). 

qm&fTuiru) (270) 

See Shorter OED, I, 1094, for Krishna, 
" great deity of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.’ 

“ Donzela, item o oabo de cumrim." 
(Virgin, also Cape Comorin.) 

0uif) (S38) 

See Lexicon, H. 1003, for Tamil kumcni, 
“ virgin, maid; Cape Comorin, ’ and 
HJl, 184; HJ2, 238-2-39, s.v. “ Comorin, 
Cape." 

“ Huma casta e Bramanes que tern 
0 cummi diante." (A caste of Brahmins 
which has the tuft of hair in front.) 
(HfTifiuir (526) 

See Lexicon. HI, 1676, For Tamil 
Jeuiuw/, " tuft of hair.” 

“ Hum oambolim grosso, tapado 
como taboa, de que uza5 os dureis. 
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40. Fanao 


41. fula 


42. gajam 


(A Large cumbly, coverd like a board, 
used by the duiaia). 

(iiO) 

See Lexicon, IV, 1985, for Tamil turai, 
“ obeif, gentleman.” Also HJl, 103. 
HJ2, 325, g.v. “doray, duiai,” defined 
as South Indian equivalent of Sdhib, 
with Telugu dora and Tamil turai 
suggeeted as possible etyma. The 
Portuguese word, dnrais, is a plural 
from in Proenqa. 

“Fanao, ou raoeda co falha." 
(Fanam, or coin with crack.) 

igwi-Qoji-® ( 112 ) , 

Proenpa 148, gives the plural fanoens; 
216, famm; and 495, fanaH again. See 
Dalgado, I, 386, with derivation sug¬ 
gested from Tamil-Malayalam partam, 
money," and ultimately from Sanskrit 
pan. See also HJl, 265; HJ2, 348-349, 
S.V. " fanam ” from Malayalam and 
Tamil paanam, and ultimately from 
Sanskrit pana. Also Webster’s 916, 
fanam ' where the suggestion is made 
that the English word came from Tamil 
probably through Arabic. 

As folhas de fula do figueira..." 
(The leave of the fig tree flower.) 
u>i_« (141) 

See Silva R6go, 127, for ftda, a regional 
Portuguese variant of folha, “leaf," 
defined by Silva R6go as “flower and 
leaf" in the Portuguese of Malacca. 
See also under padniam. 

... ex ajam, ouelha, and gajam, 
elefante..." (from ajam, sheep, and 
Khiam, elephant). 
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jffmfTfijtiru) (60) 

This word is the romanisation of the 
Indian word for elephant. See_ the 
Rev. T. Graven: Tfie Boyal Dictionary 
in Two Paris English and Hindustani 
o)uf Hindustani and English. (Lucknow, 
1829), p. 157, 8.V. gaj, “elephant.” Also 
Malay gajah, " elephant." 

43. Guru ' H. douto, item Guru." (Learned 

man, also guru). 

^yairfliurtr (64) 

See also Proenca, 222, See HJl, 296; 
HJ2, 387, s.v. “gooroo": Webster’s 
1117, “guru,” from Hindustani guru, 
Sanskrit guru, “ teacher, venerrable 
one "; Shorter OED I, 813, “ gooroo ” 
or “ guru." H. is for Homm. 

“ Hari, nome de Visnu..(Hari, 
name of Vishnu.) 

j(ifl (47) 

This romanisation of the god s name is 
interesting for the presence of the purely 
orthographic h-. 

" Hums seita de jogues, que andaS 
totalmete nus." (A sect of yogis, who 
go about completely naked.) 

(iOi) 

See HJ2, 461-464, s.v. “ jogee ”; Origins, 
321; Subba Rao, 118 ; Webster's 2974, 
" yogi,” from Hindustani yogi, derived 
from Sanskrit Yogin, “follower of yoga." 
See Proenpa, 508, also. Jogues is a 
plural form in Portuguese. 

See definition under mainaio. 
Lechois is a plural corresponding to 
Tamil letgam, (See Lexicon, vi, 3441, 
and also 3438, lak^m. “ lakh.”) See HJ2, 


44. Hari 


4b. jogues 


46. leohois 
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47. mag&nes 


48. mogorsa 


49. mainato 


50. Manga 


500-501 3.V. " lack," defined as “ one 

hundred thousand," but used for “ ten 
thousand." 

“ Certa niedida; cola 5 maganes. 
ou 5 e. meyo..." (A certain measure, 
they count five manned, or 5 and one 
Iwlf.) 

uirsaiTfo (138) 

Maganes is a Portuguese plural form 
derived from Tamil mdkai}i, a measure 
(Lexicon, V, 3143.) 

“ Hum a erua, que nace entre as 
searas, as fas crecer, vulg6, magarsa." 
(An herb, which is bom among .the 
grain fields, it causes them to grow, 
vulgarly, magarsa.) 

ujurfJutt® (213^ 

See Lexicon, IV, 2529, for the Tamil 
jwlti-p-pufu, “ a flowering parasitic 
plant." 

“ ce vezes, oe mil, cem lechois. 
item pane nouo, que a inda nao foi ao 
mainato...” (One hundred times, a 
hundred thousands, a hundred lakhs. 
also new cloth, which has not yet gone 
to the washerman.) 

Qtirtsf. (331) 

See HJl, 410 ; HJ2, 538, s.v. “ mainato," 
derived from Tamil-Malayalam inainafta, 
" washerman," and Silva Rfigo 130. 

“ Manga, fruita.” (Mango-fruit.) 
leirwujfiU) (146) 

See Dalgado, II, 27 s.v. ntaiiga, the 
fruit name, derived ultimately from 
Tamil maixkdg. See also HJl, 423-424; 
HJ2, 553-555; Webster’s, 1495 ; Origins, 
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51. Mangueira 


52. inaniagares 


53. maracais 


54. Marraua 


55. roatsam 


877, 8.V. “ manga" HJ2 derivea Portu* 
guese manga from Malay manga, and 
the Malay term from Tamil. 

“ Mangueira, aruore." (Mango tree.) 
wirteiru) (145) 

See Ifanga, the fruit name. 

See under Beligtuni for definition. 
Dalgado, II, 82, has maniagar, “ ohefe de 
aldeia," derived from Tamil mangkkflran 
(sic). See also HJ2, 576-577, s.v. 
“ monegar,” derived from Tamil 
maniyakkafan, “ overseer," maniyam, 
“ superintendence." 

" Medida, que oontem 2 niaracais." 
(Measure containing two marcals.) 
uft^ (209) 

See Proen^a 277 ; also marcda, 336, and 
marcaa, 412. Dalgado, II, 50, gives 
mercar, derived from Tamil morakkal; 
II, 572, marca. See also HJl, 434; 
HJ2, 567, s.v. “ mercall, maroal ”; 
Webster's 1537, " meroal." Maracais is 
a plural form, as are marcas and niarcAs, 
treated analagously to other Portuguese 
nouns ending in -I in the singular. 

" Marraua, casta." (Maravar, caste.) 
wpaun (140) 

This is the caste name, Maravars in 
English, as given on page 583 of 
V. Visvanatha Pillai’s A TanUl-English 
Dictionary (Madras 7th edition, 1963.) 

“ Sinai no corpo, item o ouro, ^ serve 
do forma de qui tales, item peixe, tunc 
gr. se debot pemunciare matsam." 
(Sign on the body, also the gold which 
serves as a sort of hundredweight, also 
fish, which Is to be pronunoed matsam.) 


TC-S 
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u>rnfi ( 128 ) 

The romAnisatioR of this word is given 
primarily to help the Portuguese con* 
suiter of the dictionary with the pro¬ 
nunciation of the medial consonants. 

56. Matsariam "Matsariam, odio." (Matsariam, 

hatred.) 

uTfffilUU) (144) 

The romanisation of this word for 
" hatred ” is primarily to help the 
Portuguese oonsulter in pronunciation, 
as m the case of “ matsam." 

57. Merei (7), perhaps Meru. 

“ Mer^, casta de ueado." (Merei (?), 
type of stag.) 

umf (189) 

This word may be a representation of 
marai, Tamil word for " Indian elk.” 
(Leocioon, VI, 3097). 

58. Mordexira " Mordezim." (cholera.) 

^suuir® (19Z) 

See HJl, 449-452; HJ2, 586, 589, for 
“ moat-de-chien," derived from Portu¬ 
guese mordexim, which comes from 
Konkani-Mahrati nuxfachi, mo4shi or 
modvxahi, “ cholera." 

‘‘Mungo, legume." (Moongo, legume.) 
Ouisaj0 (153) 

See HJ2, 580, “ moong, moongo," deri¬ 
ved .Hindustani mung, “green- 

gram." Also Lexicon, VI, 3315, for the 
Tamil word njjinku, “green-gram, ohick 
pea." 

“ Murunga, aniore." (Murunga, tree.) 
The fruit of the same name is given 


59. Mungo 


do. Murunga 
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by PMeacA, Ml .The Portugueee 
romAEtiflatiim fbilowi olcnely Tamil 
mtminkai, “ howe’^iah tree," (Lexicon, 
VI, 39S0X See also Shorter OED, I, 
1888, “ moringa," meaning “ the ben-nut 
Iree," and Webetbr'e, 1594, " moringa," 
given as a New Latin word from Tamil 
mvnmgai ca Sinhalese muruhgd, 

61. mutrar “ Oelo-mutra... mutrar, item sinete, 

aliquando virginale claustum." (Seal- 
mutra ... mutrar, also signet, sometimes 
an enclosure of virgins (?) 

(i67) 

See V. Visvaoatha Pitlai’s A Tnnuh 
En^ish DicHonary (Madras, 7th edition, 
1068), p. 604, for the Tamil word for 
“ seal, signet" reflected in the Portu¬ 
guese forms muira and muirar. 

62. naohinim, 6 sattiemanga. 

“ Hum genero de milho naohinim, 6 
sattiemanga. laS he palaura desoneeta. 
4 ass! a esta ohamao irirsO " (A type of 
grain naohinim, in Sattiemanga (7) It 
is (not ?) and indecent word, and so 
they call the latter raggy.) 

Qcuatu (317) 

The word defined is Tamil keppai 
(Lexicon, II, 1094) and the Tamil word 
inserted in the definition is ragi. For 
ragi, see HJ2, 753, “ raggy," Webster’s 
2054, - “ rsggee." The first exoticism 
corresponds to Tamil naccitt', '.‘‘ragi," 
(Lexicon, IV, 2129.) 

68. Nele- "Nele nsal pilado." (Ill pounded 

neily.) 

This word! also spelled nelte and nela, 
is frequent in Prbonoa: 230, 257, 258, 
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266, 273, 298, 294, 300, 309, 310, 327, 
332, 346, 370, 413, 421, 458, 521. See 
Daigsdo, n, 104, who derives it from 
Dr&vidian eei, nella; HJl, 477 ; HJ2, 
623, “ nelly, nele," with derivation from 
Halayatam nel, “ rioe in the husk" 
(Telugu and Tamil nelli, " rice-like '). 

64. Nibaoti "Nibaotl, serteea." (Kibaoti, cer¬ 

tainty.) 

(^86) 

This is the romanisation of the Tamil 
word, meaning “ oertainty." 

65. niley “ Huma taboa ij fica entre o niley 

de sima.” (A board which stays within 
the top door frame.) 

Qifiiuuu«a>s (638) 

The Tamil etymon of w/ey is vt7a>, 
“ door frame," (Lexicon, IV, 2229). 

ola “ Hum modo de capello, ou de 

palha, ou ola, ou can bulim, quo poe na 
oabeca por amor da ohuua." (A type 
of hat, either of straw, or ollah, or 
cumbly, iwhioh they put on the head 
for the sake of the rain.) 

QciraisovO (329) 

See HJl, 485; HJ2, 636, “ ollah," deri¬ 
ved from Tamil diai, Malayalam dla, 
a palm-leaf." See also Webster’s, 1699, 
“olla," from Malayalam iHa. 

67. Padroam " Padmam, fula de tanque." (Pad- 

matn, pond flower). 

UI;BUU (210) 

This is the romanisation of Tamil 
padmam, " lotus," (Lexicon, IV, 2467). 
See also fula. illustrated in the deflnition. 

" peso de hum pagode, ou 8. thome." 
(coin of one pagoda, or San Tome.) 


68. pagode 
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69. Palftstry 


70. paloens 


IP(3 aBrirM0flmi~ (li2) 

Thla ia sn instanoe of paoode, “ coin," 
similar to the one quoted in HJl, 901; 
HJ2, 637: "I think well to order and 
decree that the pagodee which come 
from without shall not be current unlees 
they be of forty and three points 
(assay t) conformable to the first issue, 
which ia called of Agra, and which is 
of the same value as that of the San 
Tomes, which were issued in its like¬ 
ness."' (From Edict of the King, in 
Archiv. Port. Orient, iii, 782, dated 1597, 
as given in HJl, and HJ2) See under 
xatroens, for a use of pogode, in another 
meaning. See Webster’s, 1753, s. v. 
“ pagoda " for derivation of Portuguese 
pagode from Tamil pagavadi. from 
Sanskrit bhagoiiati, “ deity, goddess." 
For “San Thome,” see Webster's, 2214, 
where it is defined as " the gold coin of 
Portuguese India.... " Note that the 
equation of pagode with San Thome 
occurs in Proenpa as well as in the 
quotation cited from HJl and HJ2. 

“Palastri, M. Publica." (Palastri, 
public woman.) 

usOM^^ ( 212 ) 

The Portuguese word is the romanisa- 
tion of the Tamil word defined; M. is 
the abbrerviation of Mother, “ woman." 


“ Premio, item peso. 200 huma 
arrobs, seis paloens huma ratel, na 
costa.” (Prise, also weight. 200-one 
arroba, six palams-one rotel, on the 


coast.) 


u«ui« (812) 


This Is a plural form of palam, the 
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Tsmtl woxd for a weight. (Lexiooiit IV, 
2534.) See Webiter's, 1910, “pollam," 
with derivation from Tamil palam, from 
Sanskrit pah. Sea also Proen^a, 420. 

71. paniara “ Hum modo de paniara." (A type 

of cake.) 

ffuui-mL. (203) 

This may represent Tamil paniyOram, 
“cakes, pastry." (Lexicon, IV, 2460). 
The word defined may be connected 
with Tamil appam, “ cake ” (Lexicon, 
I. 85.) 

72. Pao angelim " Pao angelim." (Anjely wood.) 

( 66 } 

Tbit is Portuguese for “anjeylwood 
derived in HJl, 21; HJ2, 30, from 
Tamil anjiU-nwrani or anjali-marcan, 
described as “wood of great value on 
the western coast. Maram is Tamil for 
“ wood.” See also Weebster’s 101, “ angfili 
wood," from Tamil dnjV/t. 

73. pao da China “ Hums mesinba como pao da 

china..." (A small board like China- 
wood.) 

cWrsms ( 46 ) 

This is “ china-wood " or china-root " 
(HJl, 153, 419; HJ2, 199), known in 
Portuguese as roi's de CJhina or pao de 
China, according to the OED, II, 351. 

74. Parangui ‘ chamao a oe Portuguezes.” 

Thus they call the Portuguese). 

UfpmtS (22S) 

^ HJl. 269-270; HJ2, 352-354, 
“ Piringhee," ospeoially the statement: 

In South India the Tamil P'arangi, 
the Singhalese Farangi, mean only 
Portuguese ‘This is not really an 
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example of a Portuguese word used in 
B definitioni but this evidence that the 
term was used of them is of interest. 
The Tamil word defined is Parahgi. 

75. ParauAs “ A casta doe ParauAs.” (The caste 

of the Paravars.) 

ufu) (219) 

See Proenpa, 221. . parauA. and paraud. 
See Lexicon, IV, 2503, where paravar 
is defined as “ fisherman." 

76. Paris " Certa medida oontem 4 paris." (A. 

certain measure contains four parahs. 

(395) 

See also Ptoenpa, 441. See HJl, 35-36; 
HJ2, 47-48, 8.V. “ bahar," with connec¬ 
tion suggested with Arabic bahAr, 
Malayalam bhdram, from Sanskrit Bhara. 
See also Webster's 1771, s.v. "parah, 
para, parrah,” derived from Malayalam 
para, “drum," a measure. Portuguese 
paris is o plural form. 

77. patola “ Humas fruitas compridas, como 

cobras pera cosinharp, atola (sic)" 

" Some long fruits, like snakes, for 
cooking, gourd) 

Ljutaumruj (272) 

This is an instance of "patola,” in the 
meaning of “ type of gourd." There is 
another “patola," (see HJ2, 686, 
“ patola ”) meaning “ a silk-cloth," and 
derived from Sa&arese and Malayalam 
pa^uda, “ a jilk-cloth.” Sohuohardt, 57, 
reian to Sanskrit paiola and Malay 
petda, as the name of a gourd. He 
refers to Rnmphius, V, 405, for the 
connection between the plant and the 
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oioth. His statement about the use of 
petda by the Portuguese in reference to 
the plant is interesting: "Die Portu- 
giesen gebrauohten auoh in Vorderindien 
petola von der Pflanze, dooh bieten es 
in dieeer Bedeutung die Worteruoher 
nicht." See also Webster's 1792, where 
" patola " as gourd name is derived from 
Tagalog. It seems likely that " patola ” 
of the F^ilippinee ultimately may be 
connected with Into-Portuguese patola. 

78. Pinga “ Pinga de a carretar,” (Pinga for 

carrying loads.) 

«Taj4 (311) 

See also Proenoa. 311, 374. See 

0. E. Luard’s translation of Trawls of 
Sebastian Manrique [Oxford, 1927), II, 
129, for discussion of pinga as possibly 
being a variant of Indian bahangi [bangy). 
There is a Filipinism, pingga, “ carry¬ 
ing pole," attributed by E. Arsenio 
Mannuel, Chinese Elements in the Tagalog 
Language (Manila, 1948). 44, to Hokkien 
pin tan, cognate with Mandarin pien* 
and Cantonese pin tdam. Dalgado, 
II, 214, gives pinga with Malay pungah 
as possible etymon; for pungah. we 
should perliaps substitute Malay punggah, 
taking up a thing and setting it down 
elsewhere." Both Portuguese and Spa¬ 
nish pinga have been referred to the 
family of words represented by a Latin 
pendicare, etc., with the basic meaning 
of to hang.” Perhaps pinga, like patola, 
is a Filipinism connected with Indo- 
Portuguese, but the specific etymon is 
still doubtful. A connection with pendi- 
care may provide the solution. 
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79. Pradama 


80. Eajo 


81. ratel 


82. saniazes 


83, Sura 
TO-6 


“ Pradama : oousa primeira, princi¬ 
pal." (Pradama: first, main thing.) 
i3pfiu> (249) 

This word is the romanisation of the 
Tamil one defined,piratajno. “ beginning." 
See Lexicon, V, 2674: piraiatmm. 

“ H. de casta chatim que he a 
treceira casta em dig^idade, a primeira 
bramane, a seguda Rajo.” (Man of the 
chetty caste which is the third caste 
in dignity the first being Brahmin, the 
second Rajo.) 

difuSvjfn (457) 

This is Tamil raju, "A Telugu caste 
who, being k^atriyas stylo themselves 
Radzu." (Lexicon, VI, 3427.) 

See under paloena. 

See HJl, 582; HJ2, 770, “rottle, rattel," 
derived from Arabic raU or r/(Z, the 
Arabian pound, Portuguese arratel. See 
also Websters, 2172, “ rotl "; OED, VIII, 
808, “ rotel," etc. 

" Institute, item lugar, em que 
morao saniazes," (Institute, also place, 
in which sannyasis live.) 

^9fpu>u) (B4) 

See also Proenca, 141. This word is 
plural as given here, from Tamil’ 
cannw^C' abandoned or 

renounced worldly affairs, religious 
mendicant." (Lexicon, III, 1346) See 
also HJ2, 871-872, “sunyasee," from 
Sanskrit aannyi^. literally, ‘‘one who 
resigns.” and Webster's, 2214, “ sanny- 
asi,” etc. derived from Hindi sannydsl, 
from Sanskrit Samnydsin, “abandoning." 

“Sura." (Sura.) 
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Q« 0 rt_if. (128) 

See also Proenpa, 130, 143, 366. This 
is the “ vinous liquor " of HJl, 663-664; 
HJ2, 874, derived from Sanskrit sura. 
See Webster’s, 2536, s.v. “ sura,” derived 
from Sanskrit surd. 

84. tale " Pano, que dad os maridos as 

molheres quando the amarrad o tale, 
item absolute pano.” (Cloth, which 
husbands give wives when they fasten 
the talee on them, also absoluteln cloth.) 
«i.mp (348) 

See Dalgado, II, 343, iale, derived by 
him from Tamil-Malayalam tdli. See 
HJl, 678: HJ2, 891-892, s.v. “ talee.” 
defined as “ A small trinket of gold 
which is fastened by a string round the 
neck of a married woman in S. India. 
Possibly connected with Arabic iahlil... 
the origin of Spanish icdi, a “ baldrick ” 
or “bride's betrothal band.” See Webs¬ 
ter’s II, 2572, " tali, " with etymology 
given as Kanarese and Tamil tali. Per¬ 
haps there should be mentioned also 
Malay tali, "rope, cord, string, line.” 
It would not be impossible for the 
trinket to be confused with the string 
to which it is attached. 

85. Tamul “ a lingoa, Tamul.” (The language, 

Tamil.) 

piBifi, fbQpy; (373) 

This is the Portugese form of the name 
of the Tamil language. On the same 
page is an entry for the Tamil man 
“ H. (homem) Tamul." 

86. ■* Tanjaor “ ^ moeda que corre no Reyno de 

TanjaoT.” (the coin which is used in 
the kingdom of Tanjore.) 
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87. Tayro 


88. tindilun 


89. tone 


90. Top&s 


fmttim (495) 

For the place name, “ Tanjore," eee 
HJl, 683: HJ2. 898. 

" Tayro ” (tyre). 

ffiBr (870} 

The Portuguese word is based on the 
Tamil word defined; “curds; tyre," 
(Lexicon, III, 1759). See also OED, XI, 
564, “ tyre, tyer," derived from Tamil 
iayir, “ ...curdled milk and cream begin¬ 
ning to sour." See also Webster’s 2588, 
“tayir, tayer, tyre,” and HJ2, 950, s.v. 
“tyre,” were Tamil and Malayalam 
iayir are given as origin. 

“ Huma aruoresinha. que da huma 
fruita, q na india chamao tindilim." 
(A small tree, which gives a fruit, 
which in India they call tindilim.) 
QsroJMXU (334} 

The Tamil plant is the Cephalandra 
tndica; the word defined is the kfywti 
or koeoai (Lexicon, HI, 1199 and 1159.) 
See G. Watt, A Diciiotun-y of the Eco¬ 
nomic Products oj India (Calcutta, 1889), 
II, 252, for such terms for the plant as 
tendli, tondcdi in Marathi, tendli and 
tendtdi in Bombay. 

See definition under Caicol. 

Tone corresponds to “doney, dhoney 
HJ2, 323, defined as “ a small native 
vessel," and derived from Tamil mi. 

“ Topis interprete homi que sabe 
falar duas linguae." (Topas, interpreter, 
man who knows how to speak two 
languages.) 

^tBuurnfl (84) 

See Dalgado, I, 371, dnbasy. derived 
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from Marathi'Eonkani dubhnxhi; Soares, 
346-349, who mentions Tamil iuppasi, 
and describes the word as an early 
Portuguese corruption through Malaya- 
lam tOpOshf of Indian dubMsht (Sanskrit 
dvibhdabi, “one with two languages.") 
See also HJl, 711-712; HJ2, 933-934, 
s.y. “ topax, topass." Also Webster's, 
2669, “ topass,” from Portuguese topaz, 
“ of obscure origin." 

“Vinho, comprehftde urraoa, sura, 
e outros semelhantes, donde nad sbmente 
incouenientemente, mas impropriamente 
se aplica este nome a o uinho de 
missas.” (Wine, it comprises arrack, 
sura, and other similar ones, whence 
not only unsuitably, but improperly 
this name is applied to the wine for 
the mass.) 

(IZO) 

See also suru. Urraca is a spelling given 
among others: waca, arraca, orraca, by 
Dalgado, I, 49. He derives the word 
from Arabic. See also HJl, 26-27; 
HJ2, 36-37, B.v. “arrack” or “rack," 
with similar derivation from Arabic 
'arak,' “perspiration." See Webster's, 
152, “ arrack,” from Arabic ‘ araq.' 

" 0 Reyno do Visnaga." (The King¬ 
dom of Bisoagar.) 

cSa^oraru) (479> 

See HJl, 73; HJ2, 97, s.v. “Bisnagar," 
etc., for this place name. 

“ Hari, nome de Visnu ... ” (Hari, 
name of Vishnu.) 

See Shorter OED, 2363, for this name 
of Vishnu, “ a principal Hindu deity ; 
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the name comes from Sanskrit and 
means ' all-pervader ‘ or ‘ worker.' " 

94. Xareta Xareta, a raetade do coco uazio." 

(Xareta, half of the empty coconut.) 

> ^jpi-inL. (S29) 

This word is from Tamil nraf/fti (Lexi* 
con, III, 1454) or ciratiai (Lexicon, III, 
1426) meaning “coconut shell; the hard 
shell of the coconut." See also Dalgado, 
I, 264, with spellings chareia, cherfta, 
chirfta, defined as “ casca dura do coco," 
with derivation from Tamil-Maiayalam 
'hiraP.a. 

95. xatroens “ Casa apartada para cosinha. nos 

pagodes, e xatroens." (House set apart 
for cooking in the pagodas and rest- 

houses.) ^ ^ „ 

loLUunrnn (142) 

This is Tamil rattirani, “ choultry, rest- 
house " (Lexicon, HI, 1252) See also 
HJl, 163 i HJ2,211-212, s.v. “ choultry,', 
which is described as “of doubtful ety¬ 
mology," but with mention made of 
Malayalam chawCiti and Telugu rhamtifi. 
Webster's 477, derives “ choultry " from 
Marathi rdtxjii. For the Portuguese plu¬ 
ral form xatroevx, Tamil caiiiram seems 
closer than the others; the Portuguese 
singular form would be xatrOo. Note 
that here pagodex has the meaning of 
“ temples." 

96. Xiuen " Xiuen." (Siva) 

jjj-nr (45) 

See also Proenca 45, Ziuem: 47, Xiuan. 
See Shorter OED, II, 1904, for reference 
to *' Siva," the " third deity of the Hindu 
triad," derived from Sanskrit, lUva, “ the 
auspicious one." 
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Dalgado 
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“ Apud Xutres Bignifica as partes 
secretas, modestd " (Among the Sudras 
it means the private parts, modestly) 

tfti3u>iraTU) (22) 

See Shorter OED, II, 2070, s-v. “ Sudra 
meaning "a member of the lowest of 
the four great Hindu castee." See also 
Webster’s 2519 with derivation from 
Sanskrit sudra. See also Proenpa, 101. 

“ Huma bebida de eruas amargozas 
no saorifficio yattiam.” (A drink of 
bitter herbs at the yattiam sacrifice). 
O^rutuirnris (363) 

The word defined is Tamil covia-pdnnm, 
“ drinking of the Soma beverage at the 
86ma sacrifice." (Lexicon III, 672). 
There may be a connection with “ yati,” 
meaning “ an ascetic, devotee," derived 
from Sanskrit (Webster's 2967), or with 
Tamil yaftirm, “festival, dance." (Lexi¬ 
con, VI, 3399). 

“ Yucti, engfiho, conserto, item rezaS, 
que se d&." (Yucti, plan, agreement, also 
reason, which is given). 

ujfsfi (i21) 

This is a romanisation of Tamil yuidi 
(Lexicon, VI, 3408) or yuUi (Lexicon, 
VI, 3409), meaning “ plan, artifice," etc. 
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ted in Tamil, in Ttmil Culture, Vol. IV, 1956. pp. 

Brief sketches of the literary works of these missionaries 
may be had in PERERA, 8.Q., The Jesuits in Cey¬ 
lon, Nobili Press, Madura, 1941. 

MYDELCOTT, 8(. Thomas the Apostle of Itulia. 

TAMIL LEXICON - Introdviction. 



Tamil Folk Drama 
in Ceylon 


S, VITHIANANTHAN 

Sociological study of early communities in various parts 
of the world, has clearly revealed the important part played 
by folk-arts in the social life of these communities. They 
served not merely a recreational or aesthetic purpose but 
were integrally related with all the aspects of sodal life and 
a living and dynamic expression of the manifold sides of that 
life. They were not consciously or deliberately created by 
any person or persons to serve a specific purpose but grew out 
of the social life itself, changing and evolving as the social 
life itself changed and evolved. All the important aspects of 
group life and its major occasions found communal expres¬ 
sion through these folk arts and all its customs and manners 
and phases of institutional life were reflected in them. *^0 
folk arts of any society thus serve as a mirror, clearly reflecting 
the dynamic aspects and living significance of that society 
and as such are of fundamental importance to the under¬ 
standing of that society. 

The Tamils of Ceylon have a rich heritage of folk arts, 
especially of folk drama. A study of the Ceylon Tamil Folk 
Drama clearly reveals the part played by folk drama in the 
social life of the Tamils. Folk Drama which was once a vital 
element in the community life of the Tamil people, seerm 
today to be on the eve of extinction. Our soaal surround¬ 
ings are so much revolutionised during the last century, that 
a number of old social institutions have lost much of their 
social value. Under the colonial regime it has been the 
fashion with the educated to condemn everything that 
savoured indigenous. Folk Drama offers perhaps the beet 
illustration. It is in a moribund condition primarily because 
it has been denied the social status, it once enjoyed, by the 
sophisticated society of today. 

TC-7 
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A comparative study of the Tamil Folk play with the 
Sinhalese Folk play reveals that the Tamils and Sinhalese 
possess a common heritage in Drama and Muac. One of the 
Sinhalese dramatic traditions is certainly taken directly over 
from the Tamil Folk Drama—this is what is called the 
Sinhalese Nadagama. The earliest Nadagamas trans¬ 
lated into Sinhalese from Tamil originals, though later works 
drew their themes from sources nearer home. The language 
of the early Nadagamas also shows considerable Tamil 
influence—in fact their language is a peculiar mixture of 
Sinhalese and Tamil words. The verses are in Tamil metre, 
the common metres used being Viruttam, Innisai, Kalippa, 
Kavi, Kochchakam, Venpa and Parani. Mostly all the 
melodies are of South Indian origin but Sinhalese singers 
dropped the Tamil intonation and method of voice produc¬ 
tion when they sang them. The original Tamil tunes must 
have undergone slight changes and absorbed something of 
the genius of the people in the hands of the Sinhalese 
musicians and poets. 

It is therefore dear that the Sinhalese and Tamils have 
a common heritage in Drama and a Comparative study of 
the Folk Drama of the Tamils and Sinhalese will draw the 
two commumties together more closer. It is also important 
that in a country like Ceylon, which has been under foreign 
domination for a number of centuries, we should try to 
rediscover our traditions, especially because there has been 
a general tendency to neglect the existing dramatic tradi¬ 
tions. The folk tradition did not appeal to the intelligentsia 
and, as a result, the intelligentsia of modem times have more 
or less conduded that the Tamils have no dramatic tradition 
worth talking about, that the new dramatic tradition has to 
be built on the basis of the Western play. This is a mistaken 
idea, because the existing dramatic tradition is a folk tradi- 
;thougb not in a refined state—and its conventions and 
styles have not been so obvious to people. Moreover, modem 
play, with stage, lighting devices, curtains, sets and decor 
fascinated the people and created the impression that type 
of play was real theatre. For, in the Tamil Nattukuttu, 
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the Folk play, there is no decor, no aeta, no furniture, no 
change of scenes. ’Hte Nattukuttu is usually performed in 
a circular mandapam; the floor is raised from the ground 
level by means of earth or sand. The audience sits on the 
bare ground outside the mandapam round the circumference. 
Two people hold a piece of cloth (as a curtain) as each 
actor enters the stage from behind. The actor remains 
standing behind this doth while the Annavi, the presenter, 
introduces him to the audi«ioe. After this introduction the 
cloth is removed and the actor enters into full view of the 
audience. 

All actors enter in this manner and come in dandng as 
they are introduced. They move in a circle or move round 
about half the circumference and finally dance up towards 
the audience. The Annavi stands with the musician.s and 
the chorus close to the entrance. Often the Annavi stands 
in the centre of the Mandapam and goes behind the actors 
playing the drum. TTie lighting is done with the help of 
torches. There are two chief varieties of Folk Drama, the 
Ten Modi or Southern type and the Vada Modi or Northern 
type. Mostly episodes from North Indian Literature are 
enacted in the Vada Modi style; the Ten Modi style is used 
generally for South Indian and indigenous themes. Besides 
the difference in th«ne, these two types are also distinguished 
by the type of music they employ, by the dress and by the 
dance. 

When the educated people saw this type of play, they 
thought that this was primitive; that a real play was to have 
sets, decor, chairs and tables, curtains etc. This notion is quite 
wrong, because in Folk Drama they did not have sets, scenes 
etc., as the conventions were made in such a way as I o do 
away with those things. Clhange of scenes and actions are 
indicated by abhinaya or by other techniques. For example, 
diariot fight, picking of flowers, watering of plants, etc., are 
portrayed by aimin g or indicative gestures and by music. 

A fight on the modem stage would be represented by 
actual fitting and bleeding would be shown by using red 
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ink. Tlieae are all unneceesaty and unnatiiral in folk drama. 
In Kaman Por, which was presentd by the Peradeniya 
University Tamil Society in 1962, chariot drive was indicated 
by imitative gestures, by dance and by indicative music. 
Those who have seen this play agree that this was done quite 
well, llie change of scenes are generally indicated by the 
Annavi by his songs. He supplies the imaginative back¬ 
ground for understanding what is taking place. The actors 
also dance round to show change of scene. In art form people 
have to exercise their imagination. The more one exercises 
one’s imagination, the more one appreciates art. 


Imagination is the essence of an art form. People do 
not come to see a real fight or a real journey across the river. 
They come to see drama and that is where again a redefini¬ 
tion of the concept of drama, is necessary. 'The Sinhalese 
and Tamil word for drama is Nadagam, the root meaning of 
which is dancing. The Tamil conception of drama is pri¬ 
marily as a dance. This is evident in such idioms as nadagam 
adinan (fin-anh Kuttu adinan 

he danced a play. The word adinan ) gives not 

only the meaning of acting but also of rhythm—the representa¬ 
tion of the whole action through rhythmic motion. Though the 
English^ word * drama ’ also goes back to the meaning 
dance , yet in the European Theatre now acting is distinct 
from dicing. But this is not so in Tamil Theatre. Tamil 
conventions still remain closely coimected to dance. 


It is a mistake to think that the ancient dramatic forms 
are dance dramas, and that the only dramas are the modem 
Adogue plays where people come and sit on chairs and 
nk tea ftat this type of drama is the only drama. The 
esamce of drama consists in rhythmic mdvement, in repre¬ 
senting a thing in rhythm. This is a definition of drama 
which one must not lose sight of. It is a kind of drama which 

cultural pattern of the Tamils 
^ should not be lost sight of. The Tamils are heirs to a 

^ « « P*ty if 

people think it is primitive, that it is a comical dance — 
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Konankikkuttu ^jfj) as an ‘admirer of dra¬ 
ma ' put it and that the other is real drama. 

Even in Eurc^ the tendency now is to get back to the 
idea of Pure Theatre. They have begun to realise more and 
more that naturalism in the Theatre is something which has 
been stolen away by the film. With the film as an art form, 
there is no need for naturalisation in the Theatre because 
film can do that much better. In the theatre one can bring 
all sorts of gadgets on to the stage, but one cannot convince 
the people very much as one can in a film. So why should 
one bring these gadgets on the stage ? Symbols can be used. 
The province of the theatre and the province of the film are 
clearly different. That is why now more and more in Europe 
and America there is a tendency towards symbolism, a 
tendency towards stylization and the use of music and 
dance movements. 

Of course the defect in Tamil Drama as well as in 
Sinhalese Drama and in the Films has been that these hove 
!)t been combined in an artistic way. For example the folk 
plays in Batticaloa last for about ten hours. After two or 
three hours, while the performance is on, people go out for 
dinner or short eats. By that time only one Act would have 
been covered. Besides, when a star actor comes on the stage, 
some of the minor actors go for a drink, come back after 
some hours, and then start acting again. When they start 
acting some people in the audience go out to have a bite or 
a chew. They come back when the next major actor comes 
on the stage. Very often the songs are not clear because the 
voice of the actor is drowned by the singing of the chorus or 
of the Annavi. In most of these folk dramas now the costumes 
are mostly crude and not properly designed. 

So the defect has been that these elements of dance, 
song, costumes, lighting etc. have not been combined into an 
artistic unit with the dramatic element as the predominant 
one. If the dramatic element is made the predominant 
feature, then music, dancing, poetry etc. can always be made 
use of to make the dramatic experience richer. And there 
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is no reason why these things cannot be made use of in the 
theatre because these are primarily theatrical arts and the 
theatre has always been nourished by these subsidiary arts, 
when used in the right way. 

The fault in Tamil folk drama has been that these have 
been used indiscriminately so that the real dramatic element 
fades into the background. People come to listen to the 
song or to see the dance and not to follow the play. If one 
studies the craft of the Folk Drama more artistically and 
evolves out of the elements existing in the Folk Drama the 
techniques and conventions necessary for modem theatre, 
then one would have worked out the basis on which the 
Tamil Theatre can be built. 

And to do this one should first set out to bring out fully 
the dranratic potentialities of the folk drama. As it is seen 
today, acting has no important place in folk drama. It 
should be realised that the dances and songs are only aids 
to the expressions of the character. Because of the musical 
structure of the dances, many actors tend to take the dance 
in the folk drama as an end in itself. Adequate steps should 
be taken to make dance a way of expression. In Kaman 
Por, a Vada Modi folk play presented by the University 
Tamil Society in 1962, the producer tried to interpret the 
dance movements as ways of expressions of the different 
characters. The response of the audience revealed the full 
dramatic potentialities of the dance movements. One should 
not run away with the impression that this will result in 
sacrificing dance movement for acting. What is necessary is 
a combination of acting with dancing. 

Kaman Por also showed that the use of folk musical 
instruments would brighten the effect of the play. Along 
with the mattalam (drum), Sallari (tala), Sanku (Conch), 
tunthana etc., can very well be used. Effective 

use of orchestra can enliven those movements where dandng 
alone is done. 

The folk drama because of its essential relationship with 
the lower and the lowest strata of society has necessarily been 
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practised in isolation. In Tamil Society where the differencee 
between the English educated middle class and the peasantry 
had been so wide, the arts produced by the pleasantry too 
had been viewed with cynical aloofness. With an emerging 
transition in society, this gulf naturally becomes smaller. 
But every precaution should be taken to integrate this art 
form into the framework of this society. 

The task ahead is, therefore, one of assimilation and 
interpretation rather than imitation. Schools can play a 
leading role in initiating the young children into this art. 
Developing folk drama at that level would help the coming 
generation to take un this art form as an intergral part of 
their culture and not as a museum piece. Therefore the role 
of the Education Department is a very important and les- 
ponsible one. Annual competitions may be a sure incentive 
for more productions. 

At the adult level every effort should be taken to 
popularise this form and popularisation demands adaptation 
of modern methods. Make up is one department where the 
old should definitely give place to the new. Costumes should 
be elegantly designed so as not to hamjjeT the movement. 
Shortening the duration is another essential factor. Deft 
handling of lighting will increase the dramatic effect of the 
play. The successful production of Kaman For has proved 
convincingly that with modem make-up and careful handling 
of lights one can make the folk plays irresistible in their 
appeal. 

But this is not enough. The people who have long 
forgotten their cultural heritage should also be educated. 
Radio, the most popular form of entertainment, should be 
used to the utmost to achieve this purpose. The present 
practice of relegating and confining the nattukkuttus to the 
Rural programme should be given up and a more positive 
approach should be adopted. Radio can perform the useful 
function of recording the traditional folk dramas and broad¬ 
casting them as standard ones. The technical details of 
dance and music can very well be explained over the Radio.. 
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Every effort should be made to build a good library of folk 
recordings. The useful services rendered by the former Tamil 
Drama Panel of the Arts Coimdl of C^lon in arranging such 
recordings and broadcasting them, should be continued. 

More enterprising and imaginative producers should take 
new themes for presentation. Folk drama today is essentially 
religious and puranic in its theme. It does not touch on the 
needs of the present society. A change in theme is essential. 
It is only with such a change that the drama would have 
some meaning to the actor and the audience. First step in 
this direction may be interpretative production. Themes 
depicting the struggle of native heroes against the imperia¬ 
lists may be well exploited at the start and later present day 
themes can very well be executed in this drama. The course 
that is discemibly seen in the development of the Sinhalese 
Theatre should be of some guidance to the Tamil producer. 

It is also high time that the lovers of Folk Arts revived 
the Folk Lore Society of Ceylon which is now defunct. It 
should be possible to achieve something positive in the field 
of Folk Drama if there is an active Folk Lore Society. 



A Phonological and 
Morphological Study 
of a Tamil Plakkaat 

S. THANANJAYARAJA8INGHAM. 

Duriug the Dutch rule of Ceylon (1658-1796), the central 
and local govemmenta issued proclamations, publications and 
orders which had to be obeyed and observed by the general 
public. Dutch publications of this type where called 
“ plakkaats These plakkaats were issued in Dutch, 
Sinhalese and Tamil. They were not only read and proclai¬ 
med at public places but also nailed at important places for 
the information of the public. This is the reason why few 
plakkaats have survived today. Some of the plakkaats 
issued by the Dutch government in Tamil are preserved in 
the Ceylon Government Archives and the earliest of them 
is dated 6th August 1742 and till this time ail plakkaats 
were written by hand. 

The following is the text of a plakkaat that was issued 
in the time of Governor, Petrus Vuyst. The plakkaat is 
dated 17tli May—June 1727 and the place of issue is the 
Colombo Fort. 


1. ffjs^iUTsdfO sTsnifi^j' 

2. QsrQsnjBmQfi'ra^jB 4!Q?-.*.(a/Sr®U)ir60ttj 
QuiriBirOfifioiirt^ut ^6U(i^snL-iu t^QsoirrSar^ fi&osu 
UT^Le 

3. iSlsng* a/r«jreflj!3 ^toso^ QslSjd fsto 

u>T«tT jf^Qfirs£iuiLirs ^jSu/ULJtmrgfjdljo 

SljS^ ^toiuwsiSQto OsTUtS iqam-Qusnr^jBtSuQuT 
Q«(r55#« sir0)/f^QfOjSlmg)s u«uio fu>Li(*S)UL/m»afl^ 
TO—8 
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Qn>iqui U9'iruifluiS<0(0r^^g)Qei0iij Qu^^aifiQfiinfUUiir 
iS(f^»£p OanuiSu^tmuirs^fiiv 

5 . s^^^u>QsTu>uo3^uia{S0u (^t^tuiroTtuirs^sr^ iSfiruu 

urns fin-QaTi 3 p£u($ (u) Qurpaifi fiiriusitr 

uiffTffsBuqi^Q<*T «ijn'q.( 5 «i? 5 ?(jju) t^sfusiS^^QfO CL^^ui 
QsiTi£U^(«^iun/«(^ iSsajjB 


6, Qfiwsuaiirti ^(OibifnsidQso af(3rr(^uoVgTmfltn 

QsirutStof usar ^9Qlhl^^ilaTQ uir(pinuuQuir(s)irfiUnf.Si^ 
^721 ,-^.Mr(9 iS dfifip^a^iSQiV iiS^/B« 

Qsn ui9aj>)«Ti_n 0«ir«»r(5 


7. inirsSaT itso QsuigiStnuiUsmrtnf} 

“jDIUu^ ®«)^«Qa6irswT(5 qj5/uq«^Q(jy(-u>) 

®' <SIT^<i'i-£x^m£ffiirssT S-fifiu> Qstui 

u^^«(ua9j3 uatfiaStni-STfiSrarS^U) «^(isq)0«,T_p 
ClyCTrilgjdfl jB<r®{SjDiw«srf)^ js8n)6tiLi)ir<jlirOT<3 gpi ihi ^qiuirnr 
ojTsnr ui^^uu) Quir«(3nr«T^^^ fiibisarfiiusfrr 


9. a^trui-MmnfiQsoiuiriiiisi fihttsrr ifjpTSiiS^aiJ/D Osru) 
QfiTL-uxfjflQsoiuirgij^ ^^.?)0flu)5O«/jr«>®* 
(5« tnsiufrnflasuQu/r fl) ^ifioOiusftflOdDiufrsu^ 
0^iri_i_)U6sdTnQ«)iurn;^ 


10. a.^WTl_Tu9^5«^flp ®«(rumi97-(iis6nr Quiflyir^gag ^ 

8!«u. lurQ^f,^ «^“>Li«flui9©Q<,D(ul..®uauTdj«,;5j5 ’^aflyu 

i 3 ($bi£ujir(g)^jS Osn uqaSiTTU utrifiirssu 

ui_ir^ 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


^^^uuuQuauirm iDiDuaw QffssoTs ^tnm 

D ' «'»r>wrQu,.uf«jg5,«T®a2( 

(iififi aisu&os^ QpmrmwtUTs ®nfiQu>;» i9mrf)*«tx>/r«« 
«^)i9««uaur;!3 t2u0««)r©gj(au)(ruua»T 

qt_Qm q^iuuuiWTMsfl q^^iryu) Qu0ui(3«o(5« »u 

*i_LaTr 

iJcnrggu^Cljj^ut 

Q«^u.uo^u;aS;B ua^sa^^^TvQ^aT£&,iBjBm 
f ^i-L.n«;B ^a»«0 
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14 . c;><«TC>Ioi^ QpsDjos^ (yarg^uhn^jB ( 3 ^«sri_u> 

airmi£ srifliufi/Smunf-Qiu suf.nTitir(m) 

iifu UftnmruuQiD ajiritiSfP Q^smufifiOfo uirfi 
aiirtosiiirm^i^ wppuuir^ i3ff«)»««ir»)(5«{3miru9®«®ui 

15. ^sxit-fi^Qso 3pjbfia»r*srriria)gaiii 0 L).ujirnTsuir«orir® 
fftfi fiiusfrrpiusftfinuitj ^foso^ itppsuirm(^}*ni—<u 
Q^iri_i_iw««ifl®<o«T<Bgj»i Qtirui3*mmpis&iTiusoso^ tcfni 
t&iru iSQuisfifw Qtuuuf.uOuru6ifu> 

16. u(rjpT«««/j 6 0 ;«wfl«or(yi*»rnr C*luir«Q«riruu 8 «rttji_(»!«T 

iusout_i_(r«jn)r«g 5 «>L.uj fitsoaimufui ( 2 uifl«nu) £jfi(nuiiifw 
uirfruifl) y>p0aT(ifmps(^ 1 ® su 0 «if< 5 « 

^ 7 -*s»n_ IT flj 01 

17. Qpaipsi^ (ifip,S(nff 0(508h-( 3« «T0i(y)«0 

u> 0 J 00 I «9«)ft<0U)Ourl-® 25 «ii 0 «>^ 0 «n 0 f«) 0 U) airstf 
apQouTSXfOuiSf^i^ffSQto Qsiriou^^’usSso QsuSsoQru) 
iuuGluirQ£ppj&iijfi^ui 

18. gp<»T0*u0; Qptf^p iu«iJiJi_i_(r»0« s(yip^Oto «u93)jOuiri_(5 
iLifsvtfruifIttJ J 60 U) c^s£8>fr ij«wrrt»TUU(pu) 

19. ^psosOTiB^'u Qar(ifwq srtS u>rp^fnpi3Qso pSxienwr 
QsFiuSp (aunr«©« 0 U) u)/D 0)?5 

0 t^<u/r'«T«»/r«®» 0 ix> 4 tnflGI(» J§) 0 ^a»raui«T 5 M OstliiS 

^luiSpi^ 1720 

20. .pipu£ iB lunr ifl*oju> fSftrmsunrtu i3p£ppui 
umroffifn SL.i-&nuup^Ti6^f” arms£ffr(uu^)Qaj 
a_«»ri-r«*'r0U4u3®Qfl5 ^«wt® MgrL-i-n-.fl ifl 

i3Q(0uj (y)SWT( 9 L)owrmtf!<*T si—i—Sirr 

21. upprjS^QfOiq <fl0/«nflaj*o0«Q«T«JT'5 
uswrmfliBa^s^^ 

22. ^fipa QairutSiqiwTL/rag^jfifflflJ iuairajp(^m 

£p mmrsSffTUUf. Oai^Ciuxnp uiTf 0 )^(ru) 4 '««u 
u(500,£;)0I«® «pt9«@^0aim4au>«J/rai» @,.«0 

;fi 0 silp «L.i_ 8 nmJU 0 ^P 0 ^«T 

23. u^CJttJ ^«wcy>> a/B*wr4Ui9®82iii. ^u>i3» 

«)«ia® 8 »ir UTSiS'rpsi jSifi*sumr(&u)£p^ *r« 
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Qtug^uiri6(j^*£/>ui^ujir*o* «t-i-9nrun»r@p; 

£ 0 (»fu 

24, 1720 ^^uut_i_ ai-L.istruuji^j-fi^m 

«u«nsaor urfi^tQsirmnT Qai(ggu)u)ir(gDfv ^miOm 
Qftmt-fiQ^iOiusSOso <uj5^Q;E(ij4’«Qsirmr(9 ^/ffmuuf. 
Q^iuiuaju) ^^muu^Qfiu 


25. uitriBSOfi fiifjtnr fitusfvr (tpi_i_(rL.i-iusnf)0Q4D uir^siru 
L/u) urirwifluLitSmriDpuirifi .,. uQuirauumTmf^maiirxfrr 
s( 9 fifiT<«r (^(•f)n{C( 5 flr(irir((r(uirsnr 


26 . d 5 l«»*tfl®Qn} ^uQur^ q^uiS««uui_i_ ^;b^« 
Mi—L.Ssiruufi^(f^fi(tliO QitiQfi^uui-L. aurfiiuibixstflQfo 
rp(S£&i’hi ^(njDUTtif.fO«oriJ>sofifijEfifi fisOfi_^so (y^nJTwf) 

urfirQfOUfjB 

27. ,i!wTffu>TT tSftssirwifiirfirQjouyu) ^;6;S46 0«/ruiSfflni&i>« 

9 *(Oj irOfOiqw a«j&o «0 ^flrfXatop 

<sjBi3s9uQuirp QpfisO!rafliurQK)iift£l($fifi uriruiOuLfuQar 
uiTjB^ JgfPsmu 

28. umr^Sp^u^towiriL fBppQs^fiuiirmtF Qftup Quirs&n 
• iutQ^s^® »»iruj l!-u«nrf*;«|g 5 ««ff« ««jr®iw«Te.;S.®/ 

OutOw B-L.QaTfiTm qtujw t^fQujppat 

iB^tirfimiusSsn- fi(Tr(iijtu 


29. ufruflp^u UT^.^ssfl,*, sptSp^ ^ma,Quj60tvru> 

e~fipit> a«<rmu 05 fu,«j®i_ujft,u, ^ujiurwroiTagij 

«u-«jaju, pWfoQpmp, 

Sluutlf.* ^ 

so. «r_i_air Lii«jTo»flQ(g)u) 


.31. 


^MfiUUUf. fTQfjB 
fnaiairfi ; tfj • 17. 


1727 ; : 

41 « 4 >: Oair(yiu>i 3 p a«Ti_®i_fl 9 Q«> ; 


A. PHONOLOGY 

Diitribution of Boinda in the ImitUl Poiition 

Th.y^'tre'i^rlri Nawul are starred 

ney are the developments after the Naooai period. 
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Vowels 

a 

k 

i 

I 

u 

u 

e 

k 

o 

Consonants 

k with a, (i, M, fw. Oi 

katUi}ai 

k&iiki^a 

kll 

ku^ittirukkiia 

kOtkira 

kaiya|ikka 

kolumpu 

k6ppi 

t with a, a. I. », w. <>. 

taaiika} 

tfipe 

ticaimsr 

tivnkku 

tuttu 

tentom 

t6vai 

tAttoiikalile 
p with a, d, I. <*■ 
paraparippu 
pAtukattu 
pitunki 

putuppikkiidm 

perimai 
perknlukkum 
pdttu 
y with d 


Examples 

anta 

akaiyioald 

inta 

Intiyavil, 

uttAram 

urc(ciHam 

ejuti 

Sjjavum 

oppanaiyutanS 

f with n, i, n Ti, e, i 

cakalamum 

ciriya 

cut^ 

cu^um 

ceykira 

cernta 

il with (i 

fiayam 

n with a, d, i, i, u 

nallatu 

naiikal 

niyamittu 

nilikka 

nuru 


m with a. d, i, u, u. e, e 

mana 

m&tturaiyiie 

mikunta 

mutal 

muQlu 

mettavum 

mdlale 

I with » 
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yatu *ll(yu)ruk&rar 

V with a, d, it e, e, ai 

vantu 

vacikkiratai 

vitattis&ld 

veUippote 

vSlaikku 

vaikAci 

Initial Olaster of Three Oonsonanta 

•sttapittatu 

Uedial Clneter of Two Oonsonanta 


kk 

karpikka 

yk 

ceykifa 

lik 

ilankaiyie 

yt 

ceyta 

cc 

picoaikkararukkum 

yy 

ceyyamal 

ftc 

koiioam 

rk 

pSrkalai 

ftft 

kompanfiiya 

11 

ell&m 

tk 

kStkirr 

)l 

koUa 

to 

aracatcikku 

tk 

itarku 

tt 

kattalai 

tP 

kan>ittu 

nk 

k&nkira 

tt 

vd|Timai 

pt 

tentippu 

ok 

eokilum 

UP 

pannipom 

om 

naomai 

tt 

talattil 

QP 

atiopati 

nt 

pireintavarkal 

ot 

kaprukalai 

PP 

ippati 

00 

iooa 

mp 

nampikkai 

*kt 

tirektdrum 


Medial Olaster of Three Oonsonanta 

TOC dTc(ci)tain 
nit ofinta 
*8pp eappirAfloavilS 
*8tt esttira otutinoariyavuni 

Distribution of Sounds in the Final Position 
Consonants 

*t - poyist 
m - vilakkam 
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y - ay 
r - ticaimar 

1 - uptakkutal 

1 -ki! 

1 - marankal 

C -tao 
*8 - petturuB 


Vowel-Ck>n>onaats 

-a 

-i 

k - kaiyalikka 

k - vanki 

t - pota 

c - arpaci 

n -pappa 

t - majupati 

t - inta 

n - Avani 

y -ariya 

t “tikati 

r - tavira 

p - k6ppi 

1 - nalla 

r - etlri 

1 -kolla 
r - irukkija 

S - muntina 

1 - kali 


-u 

k - itasku 
0 - poocu 
^ ■ aatu 
t - potukirtu 
p - paraparippu 


-e 

k - inks 
y - antilele 
I - kariyaiikalilS 

B -taoS 


r - oru 


j -eoru 
-ai 

k - nompikkai P " 'PP® 

t -pattirattai 

m - vSitiiPfti 
1 - ySlai 
T - muttixai 
V - tSval 
I - kattalai 
I - mufai 
0 -Ai&oaoai 
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Sound Change 

Vowels 

a > u mitara > mattujai 

The modem Sinhalese name for Matturai 
is Matara. The latter must have been derived 
from the Tamil “ matturai" meaning “ great 
seaportTherefore this is not a case of a 
change. 


a > e The central vowel ‘ a ’ following a Sanskrit 

voiced plosive in the initial syllable becomes the 
front mid unrounded vowel ‘ e' in Tamil 
,d/ tan^m > tentam 
tantippu > tejjtippu 


ai > a oippaci > a^paci 

This is expressed by the concept of aikara* 
kkupikkam and is according to literary langu* 
age and grammar. 


i > al^ ivvitattile > ivatottile 

The front high unrounded vowel ‘ i' becomes 
influenced by the vowel' ‘ a' after IOne of 
the cluster of two voiced labio dental fricatives 
is lost. 


u Im > i The back high rounded vowel ‘ u ' between 
r, X and m becomes the front high unrounded 
vowel ‘ i ’ in the following instances, 
verjumai > verfimai 
perumai > perimai 
ciiumai > cirimai 
purarikaj > pirankaj 


-kijatu > kutu In akfinai singular finite verb8.-kiiatu>kutu. 
irukkliatu > irukkutu 


-ki- > 0 


i]t > c 


Pbkiia > psja 

The present tense morpheme kil > ij ^ I in 
the colloquial dialect. 


The dental plosive ‘t ’ is palatalised into a 
palatal stop ‘ o ’ when following a palatal front 
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r>t 


r > 0 


high unrounded vowel i‘ i 
peritu > periou 

The Sanskrit which has become a 

masculine termination foj certain nouns in Tamil 
is pronounced as /-khta/ in the following 
instances. * 

livurukarar > li(vu)rukAfar 
piocaikk&rsr > pioosikkarar 
papivi^ik&rar > papivi^ik&tar 

In the colloquial dialect r is lost more often 
after geminated plosives, 
patttu > pattu 
talaivarmar > talaivamar 


-lutu > 0 ippolutu > ippo 

ippolutu > ipp6tu > ipp6 in course of time 
in the spoken dialect. The form ippdtu is also 
found. 


ilrr > oc The geminated alveolar trill when following 

a palatal front high unrounded vowel ‘ i' becomes 
geminated palatal stop, 
poyitiu > p6cou 


> pu veptum > vd^um 

The retroflex stop in a cluster of retroflex 
nasal and stop is lost. 

In the combination of words, the final 
phoneme ‘1’ in a previous word changes into 
‘ j ’ when followed by a word beginning with a 
plosive. But in this plakkaat there are instances 
to show that the colloquial pronounciation of 
doubling the plosive of the second part of the 
compound is followed. 

akappattalk kaluttilA (line, 18) 
vAiiumAyirukkitapa(iyalk kattaiai (line, 23) 
oeyyAmalt tanka} (line, 84-25) 


IC—9 
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Bnles «f TAmiliMtioD 

When foreign words are borrowed, they are adapted to 
the pbooemio system of the Tamil lao^age. The Sounds 
in other languages are rendered by the nearest phonemio 
shape in the Tamil language. Most of the changes are 
necessitated by the fact that there are no corresponding 
sounds in Tamil. 

JiiUes of Tumilitation as laid down by Favananti with 
reference to Sanskrit tvords which are found extended to other 
foreign words as being applicable to thetn. 

Medially kh > k in Other Foreign Words 
mul^haiyam.> mukimai 

Initially Sanskrit g > k in Tamil 
gapaka > kapakku 

Other Foreugtt Words 

govemador > kovS^igator 

Medially Sanskrit J > c in Tandl 
iirjita > urc(oi)tam 

Medially Sanskrit th > i in Tamil 
kathbra > katuram 
kathina > katigam 

Initially and Medially Sanskrit d'> t in Tamil 
desa > tioai 
dagd > tegti 
tagda > teg^m 
dvlpa > tiva 
mudrft> muttirai 
pra-aiddha > piiaoittam 

Other Foreign Words 
duit > tattfl. 
dlFscteur > tiie^ 
govemador > kbvtgigatdr 
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Sfediallu Santkrit dh'> t in Tamil 
adhika > atikam 
pra-siddha > piiaoittaui 
ridhA > vitam 

f •. 

IruUidly Sanskrit 6ft > p in Tamil 
bhik^A > piooai 

Mediallv Sanskrit h> k in Tamil 

sahAya > oakAyam 

Initially and Medially San^trit s > c in Tamil 
■a-kala > oakalam 
sahAya > cakAyam 
pra-siddha > pi^ittam 

Other Foreign Words 

secretariat > oekkatattAriya 

Medially Sanskrit « > c in Tarml 
dAsa > tioai 

Finally Sanskrit d > at in Tamil 
mudrA 7> muttirai 
bhiksA > picoai 
lankA > ilahkai 
vidhA > vitam 

Proihetic Vowel i 
lanka > iladkai 
reel > ifaiyAl 

Absence of Prothetic Vowd 

sthapi > sttApi 

Other Foreign Word 

livro > ll(vu)ru 

Vowels i and i to break InHial Clusters 

dv > div dvlpa >tlvtt 

pr > pli pra-tiddha >pIjaoittain 
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Vowel i 1o break Medial Cluster 


gy > kkiy 
dr > ttir 
tr > „ 

^ »» , 
ry > riy 

8k > oukk 


&-r6gya > krAkkiam 

mudrk > muttirai 

patra > pattiram 

matra > m&ttiram 

k&rya > k&riyam 

paryanta > pariyantam 
fiskaal > pioukkal 


Vowels i, u to break Medial Cluster Other Foreign Words 

m > 1*0 govemador > k&verisator 

tr > ttur petrus > petturua 


Other Developments ivhich have not been tnenfioned by any 
Tamil Grammarians 


Initially Dutch v'i> p in Tamil 

V is pronounced by the Dutch as f and it is such a 
pronunciation of v that has changed into p in Tamil, 
vuyst > poyist 

Initially and Medially the f of Dutch becomes p in Tamil 
fiskaal > pioukkal 
kofSe > koppi 


B. MORPHOLOGY 


Oases 


In declension, the nouns take the following empty morphs 
which the grammarians call cariyai 


Empty Morpheme 

/-u/ 

/-«/ 

/-an/ 

/-attu/ 
/-attu/+/-ijj/ 
,'-attu/ + j-ail 


Example 

perka|ukkum 

campavippukkalioalfiyum 

ataiku 

talattil 

ritattipald 

rarufattis&le 
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AoouMtiTe Omo /-ai/ 

The aocusative ie used in the plakkaat for “ with refe¬ 
rence to ’’ or “ in relation or pertaining to In these places 
ni can be retained “ konju " be replaced by “ parri ”• 

k&ppiyup^kkutslaikkontu piracittam ao^ 

kattelaippattirattai (6-7) 
for kdppiyuTj^kkutalaipparri 

In the following instance “ koptu ” may be substituted by 
/-&!/ after removing /-ai/. 

itaikkoptu putuppikkirbm (7) 
for itapar putuppikkirfim 

There are certain phrases here which are not idiomatic. 
It is a Tamil idiom to use the akrinai words without any 
accusative case sign as the object except where there is 
ambiguity. But since the original plakkaat was in Dutch, 
this translation follows the original idiom and translates the 
accusative cases, make all cases by itstng by using the Tamil, 
Tamil accusative case sign /-ai/. as otherwise ambiguity may 
arise because of the new construction. As a result, the 
idiom of this translation looks foreign. 

kbppikkaorukajai yallatu maraiikajaip pituiikavum 

vettippOtavum (15) 

for kappikkaorukal allatu maraiikaj pitunkavum 

vettippotavum 

m Case 

The third case signs are /-al/and /-utas'in this plakkaat. 
/"Otu/ is recognised as the social case sign. But instead 
of /-otu/, /-utaa/ the so called collurupu alone appears. Let 
us take /-&!/ first into consideration, '-al/ occurs in the 
instrumental ablative in the following instance. 

mutalAlim&ralSyun ticaimar picukk&lmaralSyura intak 
k5ppiv61aikkatuttirukkira cakalar&ldyum (i)nta velaikku 
ioim6r karpikkappbra rautalAliy&l6yu mikunta paraparippu- 
taps pAttu nilikkappanpukitatum all&mal (26-28). 

/-AI/ often ocours’as ablative of reason meaning “ because of ". 

palapala campavippukkalinAlSs^m parftparippill4tatioAl6- 
yum mettavum Mvaiy&yinikklra kbppiyuptikkutal uttama 
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kompafi&Iyavukkun kutiyAsavarkalokkum i}appam&ka oru- 
raikkattaoA pirakittupp6tata} (4~5). We have a special form 
in “AkaiysAl" meaning “therefore" in which/-&1/occurs. 
But here it has lost the original significance of a case 
morpheme and the whoe form is considered indeclinable. 

/-utan' occurs in the following instances. 
nAiikal maoaccalipputasS kapfirukkir&m (5) 
mutala|iy&l6yu mikunta parapariputaad p&ttu (27) 
p6rka) oppapaiyutauft yakappattil (16) 

The Dative Case /-ku/ 

The governmental orders are addressed to certain classes 
of people. Therefore the dative occurs in these cases. 
When plakkaats are issued, the persons to whom it is made 
is put in the dative. 

kolumpu k&li mattu^iyii6 talamaic ceykira pSrkalukkum 
maprnfi ciriya talaiva(mA)r cakala kutiyapavarkalukkum 
&lil6 ittapaiyeoju kdppiyuntakkumpati niyamittu (19). 

‘ For the sake of' is translated by putting the noun in the 
dative. In this instance the dative sign /-ku/ is combined 
with the collurupu /-aka/. 

itarketiriy&kac ceyta p6rka|ai yfitoru cakaya upakAraiikaluk- 
kaka kantunkan&tatupOle yirftmal (28) 

Here is legal jargon for expressing punishment for the first 
time, second time, etc. First time, etc,, are placed in the 

dative. The duration of the punishment is also put in the 
dative. 

perkal oppapaiyutsoe yakappatUl avarkajutaiya talaimaiyu 
perimai cirimaiyum parAmal muntipamuiaikku atittu 10. 
varusattaikkum iraptavatu mujaikku atittu muttiraiccutun 
cuttuk katuraukkum aruttu vilarikum pO^^u 25 varupattaik- 
kum kfivutevoesppiraficavile kompafifilyavil vftlaoeyyappOtu- 
kiratu ariyavum (16-17) 


The Ablative Oaee 

The ablative of motion is expressed by the expsmded 
owe «ign ilnipru " b the following instance. 
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kdppi yuntupannutal ippd koiloak kalattileniocu palapala 

campa(vi)ppukkaliQ&ldyum parAparippu illfttatiDiWyu. 

piiaki^(pk>4ratai (4-5). 

The Oenitive Case 

The oollurupu /-utaiya/ alone appears in the plakkaat. 
The old genitive case sign is -atu/. The analytic tendency 
replaced this particle by a word “ n^iya This has really 
become the case sign. 

ivai yellAm uttama kompanfilyavutaiyavum nalla ku^iySoa- 
varkalu^iyavum naomaippakutikku nallateoiu kan^apati* 
yal (29). 

There is also an instance of the more ancient usage of 
the oblique form of the noun with the inflexion ;-iB . This 
is according to Dr. Caldwell, an old genitive case sign, 
ka^maippatirattis vakaika) pattukkoUave(qu)maoal (24). 

The Locative Case /-il/ 

The locative case sign /-il/ is often used in this plakkaat. 
What is expressed by the English preposition ‘ in' is trans¬ 
lated by suflBxing /-il/, the case sign of the locative to the 
noun governed by ‘ in ' in English. 

ilankail (4, 6) nilarikalil (9) 

tottankajil (9) kompanniyavil (9) 

pattirattil (26) oekkaUttAriyavil (24) 

kariyaiikalil (26) talattil (26) 

The phrase “ so much per person " is translated by putting 
the person in the locative and adding “ ittaoaiyeoru ". 

a|ile ittaoaiyewu l^oPPi yuniakkumpa^i (19) 
l-i(aml + I'-il 

When the noun is epicene plural, the locative case sign 
is the expanded form “ itattU " to moan “ from them." 
ceytavarkali^ttilfi (13) 

Oender 

Ksater Siagulur /Hu/ 

In this plakkaat, all the forms taking the neuter singular 
suffix /Hu/ are finite vwbs. There are negative forms. The 
singular is .used as an abstract verbal noun. 
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po^ukifa-tu (17) kap&ta-tu (28) 

paQpukira-tu (28) ill&ta-tu (4) 

vioikkija-tu (3) pjrakittupp6ra-4u (5) 

Apart from theBe, there are real neuter nouns whioh 
Bhow no difference between the singular and the plural for 
neuter in their morphological forms. They are called by 
grammarians as palpakh akrinaip peyarka). 
kbppi (4) vilanku (17) 

natu (8) kyiru (18) 

antu (20) muttirai (17) 

Neuter Plural /-kaj/ 

The singular forms of neuter houns are pluralised by 
the addition of the plural suflSx /-kaj-. The ancient literary 
way of pluralising is to substitute the plural suffix for the 
singular. 

talarikal (1) kariyaiikaj (24) 

pirahkaj (8) vakaikaj (24) 

tdttankaj (9) mu(tattarikal (25) 

mararikal (11) upakaraiikaj (28) 

if the word preceding /-kal' ends in what the gramma¬ 
rians call kurriyalukaram, the k doubles. 

campa(vi)ppukkal (4) koppukka) (10) 

Bpicene Plural /-ka{/ 

Uyartinai words are pluralised with the siitex /-ka!/. 
perkal (3, 8,16) '• 

Epicene Plural /-ar/ 

In the epicene, the plural suffix /-ar/ is substituted for 
/-an,' in the ancient way. 

ftvar (9) cakalar (27) 

pettunis poyisttavarkalum avaru^aiya aiacaoait 

talaivam&rum (2) 
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Epicene Plural /-m&r/ 

The epicene plural suffix /-mar/ is used in the following 
instances. 

mutalalimar (26) ticaimAr (27) 

picukkalmar (27) 

Epicene Plnral /-k&rar/ 

The singular of the suffix /-karar/ will be /-karan'. If 
kar is isolated, aG will remain as the masculine suffix. In 
the plural /-ar/ is substituted for ao in the old way. 
panivitaikarar (8,13) piccaikkArar (14) 
ll(vu)rukarar (8) 

Double Plarals 

There are forms in which there are two plural suffixes. 
That is because the form without the second is felt to be 
singular. 

/-ar/ + /“kal/ 

kutiyaoavarkal (5, 8) marravarkaj (15) 

pirantavarkaj (15) avarka) 

paniiiaavarkal (25) 

/-ar/+ ,'-kal/ is also used honorifioally. 
vAhkiBa tenlattile pati picukkalavwkalukku (14) 
/-ar/ + /-mar/ 
talaivamar (2, 8,19) 

/-Ar/ + /-kal/ 
ullavarkal (25) 

Pronouns 

Remote 

av(va is the base of the remote demonstrative pronoun. 
The remote *av-' oomes in the epicene with the plural 
suffixes /-ar + kaj'. It occurs in the genitive with the 
oollurupu “ u(aiya " 

avarkal (14) avarkalutaiya (16) 

“ arar ” occurs with the dative case sign, (avarukku, 9) 

“ avar" is a mistaken alternant of the epicene plural "avar" 
TC—10. .. 
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because of the r and x falling together at least in this environ¬ 
ment. 

Coming to akrinai, we !have the form "atu” which 
loses the final vowel to take the empty morph /-ao/ when 
forming the dative, atu + ao + ku > atajku (1). The free 
form “ anta ” occurs as what may be called an adjec¬ 
tive. The orthodox grammarians describe this form as an 
expansion of the demonstrative base. 

Proximate 

ivojj is the base of the proximate demonstrative pronoun. 
The form “ itu ’ appears with the second case sign, (itai, 3, 7). 
It also occurs with the dative sign /-ku/ in the same way 
as “ atu ". There are also oases where it appears without 
case signs. “ ivai " which is the plural form of “ itu " is 
found. The adjectival form “ inta " occurs. The compound 
form “ ivatam " is colloquial; the classical form is “ ivvi^m 

Interrogative Prononn 

Ya is the base for the interrogative pronoun “ yatu " 
which is found in the plakkaat. 

Primary Pronouns 

I Person 

The plural suffix ■ kol,’ affixed to the base " n&m " to 
make the free form “nankaj" is found. The oblique form 
of " yam " is “ em " to which /-kaj/ is added to form 
“ eiikaj ". This form appears in the dative. Here, these 
plural forms exclude the persons addressed. 

m Person 

•• tan ■■ is the bound form of the third person singular. 
This bound form is found reduplicated to mean •' each one s 
respectively". The oblique of "tarn" is “tarn" and it 
again is pluralised with the suffix ,-kal.'. There is an idiom 
for translating “ their respective/noun “ taiikaj " is repea¬ 
ted and these two are placed immediately before the noun. 
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tankal ta^ka) tdltonka(il47&vatu {8~9) meaning “ either in 
their respective plantations", This reduplicated form takes 
the genitive case in one instance. 

Prononn Denoting Place 
Proximate 

The baje form in the proximate is i. We have the form 
“ inku ’■ with the particle ‘ e ’ as an expletive. 

Prononn of Totality 

“ ell&m ■’ appears in the plakkaat and it means “all, 
personal and impersonal 

Numerals 

Cardinals 

“ oru " is a bound form. It appears in a compound form 
with the interrogative pronoun yatu. yatoru campavippi* 
O&IS (10). Hero is an instance of the new development of 
an idiom where “ oru " ceasing to refer to number, has the 
meaning of “ any (the noun used after it) whatsoever ". 

The free form for the numeral tviyis found in “ iranlu 
The free form for the numeral three is “ muoru " and it 
qualifies the noun “ paiiku in one instance. 

“ aru" is the bound form of the numeral “ aju 
“ -patu ”, a contraction of “ pattu , is added to aru to 
form " arupatu ”. It precedes tutto . 

The highest numeral to be found in the plakkaat is nuru 
which is a free form. It precedes the substantive “ iraiy&l ” 

Ordinals 

The ordinal for the numeral two and three U formed by 
adding /-avatu/. 

iraiiUvatu (13,16) muprAvatu (14,18) 

“ mutal " is the ordinal form for one and is found to 
precede the substantive * tikati . (See line, 6). 
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Timei of Nnmber 

We have one form “ IrattU ’’ which occurs aa a past 
conjunctive participle. It ia derived from “ iraptu " in which 
the nasal ia hardened to give the form “ irattu " and to this 
form * i' is suflBxed. 

Fraction 

" pAti " means “ half " and ia derived from “ pakuti *’ 
by the elision of the medial consonant and the lengthening 
of the vowel after the plosive p into A. 

Verbal Nouns 

The plakkaat affords instances of the following types 
of verbal nouns 

1. Lengthening of the vowel of the initial syllable of 
the verbal root in single and compound words. 

cutu ■> cfitu (17) 
kuraipatu > kuraipAtu (26) 

2. The BufSx /-am/ is added to the root. 

nil + am - nil am (9) 

3. Doubling of the plosive when the preceding nasal is 
lost thereby and /-am/ ia added. 

vilariku > vijakku + am>°vilakkam (20) 

4. Doubling of the plosive when not preceded by a 
nasal plus /-am^ 

totu > tottu + am - t6ttam (9) 

muttatu > mut^ttu + am - muUAtUm (25) 

5. Addition of Suffixes of Verbal nouns. 


Suffix 

Verbal Root 

Verbal Noun 

i 

etir 

etiri (lH) 

ai 

vaku 

vakai (24) 

kai 

nampu 

nampikkai (23) 

pu 

oaropavi 

campavippu (4) 


call 

calippu (5) 


tanti 

tentlppu (23) 
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par&psri par&parippu (4, 25) 

p&tuk& p&tuk&ppu (25) 

tal uiit&kku untakkutal (4) 

untupapjju uptupapputal (4) 

karam tuni tuijikaram (16) 

/-karam/ is borrowed from Sanskrit “ kara 

The sufiBxes /-pu,’ and j-wnl are added to the verbal root 
" ija " and thus we have the verbal noun “ ilappam " (5). 

Past tense Oonjnnctive Participle 

The conjunctive participle or the past verljal participle 
is formed in the following way 

1. Reduplication of the final consonant of verbal themes 

which end in tu. ' 

cutu > outtu (17) 
p6tu > pottu(17) 

2. Suffixing some particle or sign of past time. 

i varik-u + i variki (14) 

pann-u + i pappi (12) 

iratt-u + i iratti (14) 

pituiik-u + i pituiiki (10) 

elut-u + i eiuti (••Jl) 

tari-t-u tarittu (10) 

ati-tt-u fttittu (17) 

p&tuka-tt-u patukhttu (2;i) 

kuri-tt-u kurittu (22) 

atu*^“U a^ttu (27) 

parapari-tt-u par&parittu (29) 
niyami-tt'U niyamittu (19) 

karpi-tt-u karpittu (29) 

pair)-tt'U Pattu (27) 

elutikkol +1 + u > elutikkontu (25) Here the final I > n 
and the past tense morph t > t. 

eo + t + u > eoru (23). The root is ep and the past tense 
sign is r. 
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ka 9 > kaQ+t-t-u > ka^^u (5). In this instance, t be¬ 
comes t after 9 aooordmg to Sandhi rules. 

The negative verbal participles are formed by the addi¬ 
tion of &mai to the root. 

par + kmal > pftr&mal (16) 
iru + kmal > irfimal (28) 
perut&mal > per&mal ( 12 ) 
oey + &mal > oeyy&mal (24-25) 
al + iimal > aliiimal (28) 
il + bmal > illamal (26) 


Fast Tense Relative Participle 

The past tense relative participle suffix, '-&! is added to 
the verbal past participle in all instances and the resulting 
forms are the past tense relative participles. In “ cifiya ”, 
though the form of the past tense is used, the signification 
is aoristic or without reference to time. 


ceytu + a > ceyta (28) 

cSmtu + a > oeranta (1) 

vinkilol+a > v&rikipa (14) 

uptupannfo] + a > uptupanniaa (20) 

eoru + a > eota (22) 

kap^ + a > kanta (29) 

elutuppaUu + a > elutuppatta (26) 
pnttupp6lyi]B + a > pat^ppOpa (11) 
putuppikkappatiu ■*-a > putuppikkappa^ ( 26 ) 

Present Tense Relative Participle 

The present tense relative participle is formed by adding 
/-kiru' to the root. In some instances, the j alone remains 
of this ;-kiru/ as in pdra. In the case ef “ irukkutu ”, the 
present tense sign stands as Ku. 

cy-kiru + a > oeykira (19) 

kan-kitu + a > k&nkira (3) 

iru-kklju + a > irukkiia (22) 

ke in root final loss] -|kiru + a > kfttki^ (3) 
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Tht F«rtioipiAl Kran 

The participial nouns are formed by adding the gender 
noraber snfBxes to the relatiTe participles. The glide v will 
come in between the relative participle /-a/ and the suffix, 
if the latter begins in a vowel. 

Epicene — pappioa-v-arkal (25) 
pijanta-v arkal (15) 
ceyta-v-arkal (13) 

Neuter Singular — atikappatuttukija-tu (22) 
papnukira-tu (23) 
p6tukiia-tu (17) 
iliataHni (4) 
pflra-tu (5) 
v&cikkita“tu (3) 

Infinitive 

The verbal participle of the pattern ceya is called the 
infinitive in Tamil, cey stands for the root and /~a^ is the 
suflBx. The infinitive goes with the verb next following or 
the finite verb, as stating an action which follows that verb 
or finite verb, usually as something intended, so that it is 
substituted by coytarku. 

ariya (3) patukakka (29) 

kaiyilikka (9) karpikka (27) 

etuttuppoU (12) pappa (14) 

pitunka (15) pittukkoHa (24) 

vettipp6^ (15) p6ka (25) 

pftl&kka (10) putuppikka (26) 

oeyya (17) karaiyftna (28) 

nlliWcB (28) orumikka (5) 

“ uptkkkuBipati ’’ occurs as one unit. It consists of a 
relative partioiple-pati. But the whole is substitutable by 
the infinitive “ uptikka 
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Aorist form u ReUtive Participle 

The old finite aorist was formed by adding -um to the 
root. The pattern is Irepresenting any root as oeyl ceyyum. 
katpikkum (23) patum (18) 

uijtdkkum (19) venura (34) 

The Oonditional 

The conditional is expressed by adding ,'-al/. 
akappattal (16, 18) 
pattukkollavenumao&l (24) 

I Person verbs 

The first person plural occurs as referring to the 
Governor and his advisory council when issuing the plakkaat. 
The finite verbs are formed on the pattern root + tense 
sigpit gender number suffix. 

Present Tense 

kantirukkirom (5) putuppikkijorn (7) 

paiinukifOm (23) 

Past Tense 

pannicom (.30) 

m Person Verba 
Future 
irukkum (14) 

Past Tense 

pattappbocu (11) sttapittatu (31) 

Viyahko^ 

When the legal necessity for expressing the command 
as of universal application was felt, the old viyank6| which 
was generally of the ceya typs was not found sufficient 
because it was used as the infinitive. Therefore a suffix 
/-um/ was added to the ceya form. • 

atiya-v-um (17) ceyya-v-um (24) 
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Implied finite Verbs 

There are a few implied finite verbs suoh as nailatu (29), 
oiritu (10), periou (10) and naopi (28). 

Adverbs 

We have also adverbial constructions modifiying the 
verb. The noun with the verb -&ka behaves like adverbs. 

uro(ci)tamaka (12) naoi&ka (28) 

etiriyaka (13) tevaiyaka (6) 

ilappamaka (5) mukamaiyaka (11) 

Adjectives 

By the suffixing of /-apa/ to nouns, adjectival meaning 
is derived. 

cakalamaoa (3) katuramapa (25) 

ka(ipama(pa) (14) 

APPENDIX 

Translation 

This is proclaimed by Petrus Vuyst, Extraordinary 
Councillor of India and Governor and Director of the Island 
of Ceylon and its Dependencies and His Chief Councillors, 
for the welfare of all persons who either read or hear this 
being read out:— 

We have been noticing with vexation the falling in 
standards and wasting away of the cultivation of coffee 
which is in great demand to the Honourable Company and 
its subjects in Ceylon, for some time in the past owing to 
many course of events and lack of maintenance. Therefore 
we hereby enact with a few alterations the proclamation 
forbidding the destroying or uprooting of coffee plants which 
are in great demand by the Honourable Company proclaimed 
on the first day of the month of August-September in the 
year 1721. No official of the Honourable Company which is 
under this government or Book-keepers or chiefs or subjects 
or others in the countryside should with the exception of 
TO—II 
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those that die off due to unforseeable oircumstanoe, uproot, 
cut down or chop off the branches of coffee plants whether 
young or grown up cultivated in their plantations or in the 
plantations of the Company which are under their control or 
in the land to be given to them hereafter or in any other 
plantation. We strongly order that those dead plants should 
not be cleared off the gpround without informing us or those 
to be instructed specially hereafter to supervise this work, 
with adequate proof of the causes that led to the death of 
the plants and obtain permission. Even if the ofiBoials of the 
Honourable Company violate this order, they would be made 
to pay one hundred reals per head, a real to be rated, 
at sixty duits, on the first instance and double this amount 
on the second instance and treble this amount and severe 


punishment in accordance with the offence committed on the 
third instance. One half of the fine sp obtained is for the 
Fiscal and the other half is for beggars. If persons who are 
bom here or are subjects are caught for boldly uprooting, 
cutting down and destroying young or grown up coffee 
plants from their own plantations or from plantations 
belonging to others, they will be, without any consideration 
of their office, great or small, flogged and made to work for 
the Company for ten years on the first instance and on the 
second instance flogged, branded with the seal, clipped of 
their ears and noses, manacled and made to work for the 
Company for twentyfive years. If they are caught for the 
third time they will be tortured till death with rope tied 
round their neck. Moreover the chiefs in Colombo, Galle 
and Matara and other minor chiefs and all the subjects have 
not cultivated the required quota of coffee as laid down in 
the proclamation issued on the sixteenth day on the month 
of Ootobei^November in the year 1720 and therefore this is 
reiterated in the proclamation issued on the first day of the 
month of September-October in the year 1721. Since it is 
our desire that till they are instructed to step up the 
production of coffee to the level as required of each person, 
we order that all should by their own efforts and confidence 
^oteot and prolong as stated in the aforesaid proclamation. 
Those who wish to know the measures' enforced by the 
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proolamatioQ of 1720 can come to the SeoretariAt to copy 
them down ^ and do aooordingly. Those who instead of 
oompiying with the orders, through their stupidity do not 
afford protection and look after them, will be subject to our 
stem indig^tion. Therefore the chief. Dissave and the 
Fiscal add all entrusted with the cultivation of coffee and 
those who are to be instructed hereafter for this work should 
not only look after with good care and prolong but also 
sliould not pretend to be unaware of those who violate this 
order on account of any benefit or favours and also see that 
these rules are well enforced. We order thus since we 
consider all these as contributing to the welfare of the 
Honourable Company and its good subjects. 

Thus it was enacted and issued from the Fort of 
Colombo on the seventeenth day of the month of May-June 
in the year 1727. 


Olouary 

Dutch 

etttiraoitUipSri This phrase is derived from Dutch 
“ extra ordinaris " and means “ extraordinary It refers to 
the membership of the Governor in the Council of India in 
Batavia. An ordinary member of that Council, when he 
was present in Batavia, had the right to vote in council; 
the extraordinary member was allowed to attend meetings 
only but had no vote. 

kffppi This word is derived from Dutch “ koflSe ” and 
means “ coffee ". 

kavufevoesppi'rdiUv The identity of this phrase is not 
known. 

oekkatatUriya This means “ secretariat" and ia the 
Tamil isod form of Dutch “ secretariaat 

tui,{u The etymology of this word ia traced to " duit ’’ 
which was an old 'Dutch copper coin of which eight went 
to make a stuiver. 
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picukkSl This is derived from Dutch " fiskaalUnder 
the Dutch the Fiscal was an ofiScer who in civil casee 
deliberated and voted as a judge, and in criminal oases was 
considered the public accuser. He also superintended the 
carrying out of the orders of the (Government. 

pptturus poyr'st Petrus Vuyst was a Dutch Governor 
who ruled Ceylon from 17*6-29 and this is a Tamilised form 
of his name. 


Portngnese 

iroiyOl The Portuguese introduced a coin called “ real ” 
which was of the value of one shilling and six pence. This 
coin was in circulation in the time of the Dutch as eviden* 
ced by this plakkaat. 


knppanflii/a The Portuguese word for “ company ’’ is 
“ companhia" and this is derived from it. 

kfl^itKiiOr The origin of this word is traced to Portu¬ 
guese “ govemador " and it moans “ governor ”. 

(trektOr This is another term from Portuguese “ diretor ” 
and it means " director ". 


/Iviirufalrar This is derived from Portuguese “livro" 
plus Sanskrit -kAra. It literally means “ Book keeper ", the 
fourth grade in the Dutch Company’s Civil Service. 


Sanskrit 

t,rm “dfisa" in Sanskrit means "province” and henoe 
the ruler of a provmoe oame to be called " tioai " which is 
a corruption of this Sanskrit word. It was a Sin Jese title 

mlnr ® province, used by the Dutch in the 

maritime provinces for a high European official whose 
^notions corresponded nearly to those of a Government 



Book Reviews 

SANSKRIT DRAMA; its origin and decline—by Indu 
Shekhar — pages I-XXVII + 224 — published at 
Leiden, Netherlands. 

The problem of the origin of Sanskrit drama has engaged 
the attention of several scholars both in India and abroad for 
several decades. It cannot altogether be ruled out that there 
is a possibility of advancing a theory that fits in with one’s 
attitude to any problem. Some scholars soaked in the belief 
of the Greek Contribution to World Culture found reasons to 
explain the influence of Greek drama on Sanskrit dramas. 
Others who would have no truck with anything foreign and 
who have a passionate belief in the Veda being the seedbed 
of every Art and Science that developed in India subsequently 
urged that the Vedas themselves contained germs of the 
Sanskrit drama. There is a popular fallacy shared by several 
learned people too, that what is found in the Veda or couched 
in Sanskrit is purely Aryan. This identity of Race and 
Language is a long discredited notion which is clung to by 
certain section of people even of opposite persuasion for their 
own reasons. They forget that man is after all a social 
anitriAl and that fusions of races are the norm everywhere 
and that thought-streams mingle and find expression through 
several media, whether it be Language or Art. 

The author of the book under review is Professor of 
Indology and Sanskrit, University of Teheran, Iran and 
belongs to a resectable family of the North famous for its 
traditional learning in Sanskrit. He has brought to bear on 
the problem of the origin and decline of Sanskrit drama a 
daring, original and fresh outlook which, it is hoped, will 
yield useful results. It is a very valuable addition to the 
existing literature on the subject. The author is quite 
conscious of the diflBculty even for scholar to shake off a 
belief that becomes fixed in regard to problems of this kind. 
Such a belief exists even today among several of our Iwethren 
regarding Indian culture. The beUef owes its (wigin to the 
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advocacy o| early European acholan who glorified the role 
of the Aryans in the evolution of Indian culture. The author 
argues how the discovery of the Indus vall^ civiliuti<ni 
altered this image and scholars, among vrirom we may oonnt 
S. K. Chatterjee, Gundert, Grierson and a boat of others, 
began to acknowledge the contribution of Non-Aryans to 
Indian Culture. 


The author discusses in this work the Aryan immigra¬ 
tion and contact with the Indus val% people, the rrde of 
tantric traditions in the evoli^tion of drama, the identity of 
Bharata, the author of N&tyaiSotra with some illustrious 
family of Non-Aryans, the dance and drama in Tamil 
literature, Siva, the Nataraja, cultural traditions in South¬ 
east Asia, the merits of some of the earlier dramas in 
Sanskrit by Siidraka, the Andhra king and others, decadence 
of Sanskrit drama and its possible causes etc. 


The author adduces several convincing arguments in 
support of his thesis that the primitive hdiabitants influenced 
the speech, culture and litmture of the Aryan conquerors and 
that the Tantra cult which recognises the importance of 
gee^res as reflected in Bharata’s N&tya-fi&stra may have 
probably, originated in Non-Aryan circles. He draws our 
attention to the reference in Tolkappiyam.to the emotions, 
the diyiBjon of Tamil literature into lyal, l6ai and N&takam, 
S® Plara of music and dance in Silappadhikaram and 
Mammekalai, the kuttu of Malabar, all of 'which point to 
^CTistence of a strong tradition about drama among the 
^vidian people even during the pre-Christian era. Adver- 

SLt ‘ conception of 

nSvri contribution which rules out the 

P^ilibes of any foreign influence in the origin of Sanskrit 


^a^t Ae Sanskrit dramatist who relied very largely 
^ the tein Epics and to some e.t«t r^^kl^t 

dioosing the plot of their dramas, he p-r"ft T cMHain mj.:. 
no. 

«on«.l, auMlmt did not bovo inn<9> ftoSto to 
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venture into new grounds ‘ to introduce new life, new 
charecterB, new trends and situations which would have 
added to the vigour and appeal of the dramaas they were 
bound by the stereotyped manuals of dramaturgy and the 
norms of contemporary society where the Royal Court set 
the fashion and the elite frowned on fine arts. 

The extensive bibliography containing names of original 
works in Sanskrit and modem languages and authors who 
number one hundred and twentyone whose works have been 
consulted by the author in bringing out this work, is an 
indication of the painstaking labour that has gone into the 
production of this work. Views of scholars like 
F. B. J. Kuiper, A. B. Keith, Levi, Konow, Wintemitz, 
Gonda, S. K. Chatterjee, M. Varadarajan, Nilakanta Sastri 
and Ghosh, to mention a few of them, are laid under obliga¬ 
tion by the author who is himself a Master of Oriental 
learning and Doctor of letters, in producing this pioneering 
work which deserves to be taken due note of by discerning 
scholars interested in Indology in general and Indian 
Dramaturgy in particular. 

P. Thibugnanasambandham 

SAKUNTALAI VENBA—By Sri. S. Nalesa Pillai, Rama- 

nathan Kazhagam, Sunnagam, Ceylon, 1963 — Price 

Rs. 2 - 50. 

In accordance with one of the traditional ways of naming 
Tamil works, the book under notice, like Nalavenba and Akali- 
kai Venba, is indicative of the main character of ttie poem as 
well as the prosodic type adopted in the work. The work 
contains 343 verses divided into four k a n dams dealing with 
the birth, the first phase of love, misery arising out of 
repudiation and final joyous reunion of Sakuntalai. The first 
section dealing with the birth of Sakuntalai is prefixed by 
the author to the mAin theme of Kalidasa’s drama which is 
largely followed in this work. The author has nghtly 
icBtricted himself in his poem of narrative type to the re¬ 
counting of salient events relating to the m ai n theme con- 
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oeming Dusyantan and Sakuntalai omitting the large number 
of descriptions of events, situations and characters allied to 
it, which are indeed indispensable in a drama where the aim 
of the poet is to develop the plot and delineate the characters 
and their emotions and feelings with a view to arouse aesthetic 
delectation in. the minds of the responsive critics. The author 
has succeeded in capturing vividly, the spirit of Kalidasa’s 
expressions in several places (verses 121, 131, 269 etc.) 
though it is a difScult task to achieve success in T amil verses 


in Venba metre. At the same time several of his expressions 
reveal the deep influence exerted on him by the Tamil 
classicists like Tiruvalluvar, Kambar, Sekkilar and others 
(Verses 69, "72, 75 etc.). Tanul proverbs too find an appro¬ 
priate place in verses 142, 212, 213, 270 etc. Ethics, Saiva 
Siddhanta and other philosophic concepts are also utilised in 
shedding new light on the context, in the same way as con- 
c^ts of Vedanta, Vyakarana, Arthasastra etc. are done in 
Kalidasa’s works; FoUowing Kamban. he makes a veiled 


reference to Sir. P. Ramanathan—with an allusion in that 
very name to Sri. Rama, the Epic hero of Valmiki and 
Karnban—a great statesman and patron of letters and 
inspirer of the i author. 'Hiat this work is dedicated to the 
Goddess of Tamil is an index of his earnestness and devotion 
to the Tamil Muse. Even though the work was undertaken 
t^y years ago and has seen the Ught of the day to-day 
after a long chequered career we don’t find discordant patches 
« we read through the poem. The words are simple and 

^ 73), Rupaka (v. 13) etc. embellish the 

work. He cuts new ground when drawing analogies from 

rerS^dedTS 

This is 

contribution of the author in fostering 

Sanak^r! between the Tamils and the 

SanstotMts, between the inhabitants of the Island and the 
Mainland, between the past and the present. 


P. Thibugnanasausandham 



News and Notes 


TIRUVALLUVAR’S TEACHINGS 
vice-president’s appeal 

Dr. Zakir Hussaki, Vice-President, to-day expressed his 
wish that the words of Tiruvalluvar would “ sink into the 
souls ” of Indians living in different parts of the country so 
that they could work in amity and comradeship, pledging to 
defend its frontiers from aggressive threats. 

The Vice-President, who imveiled a portrait of the saint 
in the Madras Legislative Assembly Chamber this evening, 
described him as an undisputed statesman who had laid down 
laws which were valid for all times and for all climes. 

The Vice-President was proud that Tiruvalluvar was 
one of the greatest products of Indian culture. The saint’s 
idealism, his philosophy, immense practical sense and univer¬ 
sal ethical code had mingled into the main stream of Indian 
culture and had become part of the common cultural heritage 
of the people of India. He was one of the unmortal poet- 
philosophers of India, who, by their personal idealism, purity 
of life and total dedication to the service of man and God, 
had fertilised the thought and moulded the outlook of 
generations of Indians. 

On behalf of the members of the legislature, and parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the D.M.K., Mr. V. R. Nadun- 
chezhian, Leader of the Opposition, presented a copy of the 
“ Tirukkural ” translated into English to the Vice-President 

Welcoming Dr. Zahir Hussain and others, Mr. M. Bhak- 
tavatsalam. Chief Minister, said “ Tirukkural ” was common 
to everyone and his words were applicable to all countries. 
This great work had laid down several dicU to be followed 
by men in their daily lives. Tiruvalluvar’s teachings covered 
Statecraft, justice, social welfare, rights and duties of indi¬ 
viduals, tenets of socialism and other vital subjects. The 
TO—la 
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work had been translated into 33 languages all over the 
world and there could not be a more fitting place for the 
portrait than the Legislative Assembly Chamber, where it 
would remain a constant guide to the members. Mr. Bhak- 
tavasalam said the portrait was made out of the donations 
given by some of the members. 

The Hindu, 24-3-64. 


WHEN THE SOUTH LED 

TRIBUTE IN SOVIET WORK 

A Soviet scientist, Leonid Alaev, has written a book on 
the socio-economic history of South India covering the 
period XIV to XVIII centuries. 

The book entitled “ Southern India just pubhshed fay 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, analyses the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture, crafts, the peasant community and 
the forms of land ownership in South India. 

Tass said that the Soviet scholar drew on various sources 
for his work. The most valuable documents were certificates 
of gifts to temples and Brahmins during the period besides 
other inscriptions. 

The Soviet scholar has stressed that during certain 
periods of Indian history “ Southern India ” was in the fore¬ 
front of India’s economic and political life. It was not cor¬ 
rect, as some foreign Indologists had said, that it wa.s always 
Northern India that took a leading role in the history of 
India. 


The Hindu, 21-3-64. 
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An Encyclopaedia of 
Tamil Culture 


M. RUTHNASWAMY 


Encyclopaedifls or dictionaries of knowledge appear 
wben there is a suflicient volume of knowledge to fuiiiish 
material for such a work. The time has arrived for an 
En^clopaedia of Tamil Culture as for a general dictionary 
of Indian antiquities. There is a sufficient volume of know¬ 
ledge in all branches of Tamil culture to be gathered into 
an encyclopaedia. And such a handy reference book would 
be welcome not only to the Indian student and general 
reader, but more especially to the foreign seekers of know¬ 
ledge about TamU. In the interests of international publi¬ 
city for Tamil such an encyclopaedia of Tamil culture is an 
urgent need. 


What is it to contain ? It must contain knowledge 
about Tamil culture in every aspect of it—the history, the 
mythology, religion, the philosophy, the folklore, the arts, 
the language and literature of the Tamil people. It goes 
without saying that to be useful and to command ^pect 
the knowledge must be authentic, scientifically obtained, 
accurate, and up-to-date. The first question to be settled is 
whether it should be done alphabetically, or in a sen^ of 
articles on the several branches of Tamil culture, an article 
on its history, another on its literati^ and so on and so 
forth, all brought together and bound in one voli^e. This 
method although it may provide instruction would not be a 
book of easy reference. What the student or general reader 
especiaUy in foreign countries would want is a work to w^h 
he can refer easily and quickly when he finds some '^trul 
place or king or god or saint or I" 

books or articles about the Tamils and their ^ 

should therefore be an alphabetical 

would be helpful and useful if the encyclopaedia also »n- 
^m^dious surveys of the chief cultural activities 

of the Tamil people. 

these two purposes it would be well il the 

«cSp.S SeS chaptm o» th. 

TC—I 
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religion, pbiloaophy, arts and sciences, each chapter being 
followed by a dictionary of names, persons, places, acts and 
activitiee pertaining to the subject of that chapter. The 
encyclopaedia will start off with a chapter on the geography 
of the Tamil country for a description of the land must be 
at the foundation of the knowledge of the people who have 
lived on it. And this geographical chapter would include 
a description of the flora and fauna of the country with 
explanations of the correspondence between ancient and 
modem names of the several species and individuals. And 
immediately after this geographical chapter should come the 
dictionary of places in Tamilnad—historical and modem, 
every place mentioned in Tamil literature with information 
as to what happened to it in the course of history. The 
places and persons mentioned in the dictionary would be 
only those occurring in Tamil literature with information 
about the corresponding places in modem times. TTie next 
chapter would be a history of the Tamil kingdoms followed 
by a dictionary of the names of all persons and places 
mentioned in Tamil history. And so on with the language, 
literature, folklore, arts and other activities of the Tamil 
people. 

One question that remains to be settled is how far down 
in history should this Encyclopaedia of Tamil Culture come. 
As it is a reference book of Tanul culture and as Tamil 
culture has a continuous history down to modem times, all 
events and movements in which Tamilians have played a 
part must be mentioned and described. But it must be 
only the part played by Tamihans that would get a mention. 
In Muslim and British periods of Tamil history only the 
historic^ part played by Tamilians, active or passive, would 
get notice. Thus, for instance, the Land Revenue System 
under the Muslim and British rule would find a place. So 
also the part played by Tamil soldiers or regiments or 
statesmen in the Muslim and British periods of Tamil history. 

This encyclopaedia of Tamil culture if it is to command 
respect and profitable sales must be well produced ; it must be 
entmsted to publishers who have had experience in publishing 
dr^nanes and encyclopaedias like the Oxford University 



Karl Graul, the 
Nineteenth Century 
Dravidologist* 

ARNO LEHMANN 

Dr, Karl Uraul, a (ierman theologian and the first 
director of the Leipzig Mission (which took up the work of 
the old Tranquebar Mission founded by B. Ziegenbalg in 
1706) was bom on February 6th 1814 and died on November 
10th 1864. In his rather short life he proved to be an out¬ 
standing man and scholar in different fields as was shown in 
an excellent Doctorate thesis on “100 years of Graul- 
Interpretation" at the Martin-Luther University at Halle.’ 
The surprising fact is that this man turned out also to be an 
indologist i.e. a dravidologist of high standing. This “ also ” 
is not to mean that a polypragmoayne-loving man also tried 
big hand at dravidology as an amateur. Rather this “ also ” 
is said in praise of his extraordinary linguistic gifts and his 
** encyclopaedic mind Graul was not an amateurish 
worker : he was the German dravidologist of the last c«itury, 
and he ranged beside and even ahead of such prominent men 
like Rhenius, Pope Drew, Caldwell and Jessen. To say that 
is not to make a panegyrical overstatement. To let him 
appear before us as a great man no jubilee-incense is needed : 
he was a great man and recognized as such in his time even by 
Chr. Lassen, M. Weber and his friend Max Muller.3 

Also in India his name is known to well-informed 
people. Indian visitors to my house were simply excited 
when finding his works in my library, and often I get 
requests from India and Ceylon to supply Indian friends 

• Summary trf a lectura deUverad at Oeaaau, Germany—D. D. R. on 
Feb. a 1964. the ISO* birthday erf Karl GrauL 

1 Huadert Jahre Graol-Interpretation. Diaaertation. Halle 1063. 

a O. C. Mykleb«»t: Hie atudy <rf mlaaiona in tbeol. education. 
VeL I. SS'. Olio 1966. 

S Ansmioa MiaaouMitachrift 1917, 320. Bibliotheca Timulica 
(henoilarlh; B. T.) H p. X. 
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with Graul’s books. And it is at the request of the Editor 
of this journal that I rewrite my lecture from German into 
English as a contribution to “ Tamil Culture 


It must be admitted that in common indological books 
the name of Gravil is seldom or never to be found. That 
rather seems to be deplorable fate of aU dravidologists, the 
reason bong that Indology is Sanskrit-centered and thus 
one-sided. Richard Pisdiel gave just one sentence to Tamil 
literature “ in the Indian languages of to-day ”: from the 
linguistic point of view it appeared to him to be of high 
value, but wthout any interest as to its contents. Ludwig 
Alsdorf in his book “ Deutsch-lndische Geistesbeziehungen ” 
(1942) leaves out the Tamil-translators altogether. And also 
Jan Gonda in his "Die Religionen Indiens ” * (2 vol., Stutt¬ 
gart 1960 and 1963) does not mention the name of Graul. 
Happily H.von Glasenapp figures as the welcome exception.^ 
Prom what I hear it might wdl be that my lecture on " The 
German contribution to Tamil Studies” delivered at the 
XXV International Oriental Congress at Moscow in I960® 
serves as a sort of eye-opener to some indologists and it is 
to be ho^ that Dr. Charles Fabri's word proves to be true 
m the time to come: That the recognition that Tamil- 
hterature is as important as the Sanskrit-literature is making 
progress.’ It is to the credit of Karl Graul that he already 
m tos time ^as quick to see the beauty and the importance 
of the Tanin language and the Tamil literature and that he 
gave himself to a bit of pioneering work in this field. 


.1 ^®"Sth upon the language 

and toe bterature of the Tamilians.a We merely recall that 
lamil is a pr^ar yan and a dravidian language and that 

4 VoL n. 3 and 4. '— - 

1960. Dm Indienbild dnitacher Denker. Stuttgart 

Vol. Cuitu«,”. 

tha 6eld ol dravidoloov in- <‘1^ conlribution in 

tioo Volume 1961 ".^Mad^ 1961' 

1969. ‘“‘‘“hen Botadift, ’ Boon. Vol. IX. Nr. 6. Mni 

ErtaeuuofeUtemtilr^'^^riln 1948, ‘•njuJiachen 
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this literature, with regard to its quantity and importance, 
stands at the head of the 19 diavidian languages.® Of all 
iqx}ken Indian languages, Tamil is the “ most ancient 
and the language of some 30 million people.*^ We 
have good reasons to follow Dr. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam 
when in his inaugural lecture at the University of Malaya 
he said that this living language and literature “ have main¬ 
tained an unbroken recorded continuity at least for the last 
twenty-three centuries 

According to Winslow’s Dictionary the word Tamil 
does not only denote the language, but also nature, state, 
quality, melodiousness, pleasantness and even sweetness. 
Rightly does praise Subramanya Bharati (1882-1921) the 
name of his Tamilnad as being like honey to his ears, and his 
Tamil-language as being the sweetest of all languages he 
knows. 


We do not know whether Graul could taste the sweet¬ 
ness of Tamil while learning it in the much lamented heat 
of South India seemingly, not being aware of Edison’s say¬ 
ing, that genius is due to 10% of inspiration and 90% 
transpiration if not even 1 : 99.^^ 


Graul was gifted for language-study. Of course he knew 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. After his enamination he went 
to Italy to teach children of a French family in the English 
medium. Asked whether he knew these languages he told 
his friend : “ Would I go if I knew them ? ” WeU, he became 
the translator of a portion of Dante’s Divina Comedia, and 
he mastered the English idiom so weU that even within a few 
minutes in an Indian forest he was able to write an English 
poem.t® Within two weeks, he is said to have learned 


B. Emeneau: A Dr«vidi«ii Iifymolo({ic«I 


9 T. Burrow »nd M- 
Dirtioxury. Oxford 1961, IX. 

10 Tamil Culture. VoL X, No. 1 , J^-March. 1963. 1 IS. 


8) i>. 9. 
Pillai ; 2000 


11 Tamil Culture 111963. 10. D. Haiari«am (under No 

12 TamU Culture. 3(1963. 33. J. M. Somaaundarani 

veara of Tamil Uterature. Madraa 1959. .oao rMi 

13 Tamil and Eiyrliji Dictronary. Madraa 

14 E. Rinsenkuhl: 666 Anekdoten. Freibur* 1960. 80 

16 Karl Graul: Indi«-he SinnpSanxen und Blumen. Krlan*>-n 1885, 

xvin. 
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Swedish. IS Before starting for India (1849) he learned 
Persian, Sanskrit and also some Tamil, and in India he 
learnt Tamil and Sentamil and Hindostani and went further 
in his Sanskrit-studies. One is inclined to quote Namakkal 
Ranudingam to fit Graul : ‘ urma^mar ufiuto 

igCJiu *. 

He certainly did not reach Cardinal Mezzofanti’s dis¬ 
tinction of knowing some 60 languages, but happily he 
also did not earn the sarcastic judgment which Paul de 
Lagarde passed on Mezzofanti—that in all these 50 languages 
he had nothing to say ! is How well Graul must have been 
conversant with Sanskrit we can see from the fact that soon 
after his arrival in Bombay he wanted to read the Upani- 
shadsiB, and that in Chidambaram in a talk with about 
fifty Brahmins he was to find out that they had painfully 
neglected their Sanskrit-studiea.20 And even in his very 
first year in India he could teach SanskriL^i Also his books 
testify to his knowledge of Sanskrit .22 

Graul’s biograidier Herman writes that Graul had learned 
a good number of Indian dialects and languages so as to be 
able to understand them.23 But we lack any proof for this 
somewhat high-sounding assertion. For certain, we know 
that he learned Hindostani in addition to Sanskrit and Tamil 
so that after a 10 months* stay in India he read Hindostani 
after lunch as a sort of recreation ^ instead of taking some 
rest after long hours of study. He also was able to read 
Telugu, and in his Tamil Granunar we find on the pages 


IS AUgnneine Miaaionszaatachrift 1917, 319 . 

17 Tamil Cultura, 1|1963. 7. 

IS L. Aladoif; Deutacb-Indiacha GeialeabeziehiiQgen. Uortin 1942 fifi. 

Dr. ° • 

- Li*"*!" der Tamil 

20 K. Graul: Raiaa nach Oatindiaii. Leipzig 1866. Bd IV. 47. 49. 

21 Raiae... IV, 106,. Ev.-luth. MiaaionablaH 1861. 116. 

22 B. T. L a xrv. 

23 Hernumn (cf. 19 ) S. lOO. 

24 Raiaa... IV, 108. Ev.-luth. MiaaioosblaU 1860. 214; 1861, 117 . 
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96-100 tables of declension and conjugation " in other Dra- 
vida dialects ” 25 though we may take it for granted that he 
wrote these examples with the help of others. 

Altogether Graul ^nt two and a half years in India. 
These he meant to be his “ scientific High school ” in spite 
of the fact that he went ttiere as a director of the Leipzig 
Mission with certain duties to be attended to. 

It has been said that Graul has been and still is the 
only (at least) German mission-director who Icamt the 
language of those people who were meant to be served."’’ 
The uniqueness of Graul does not stand in any dobut.27 There 
is but one example of a German director like Graul : Ke\’. 
Wallmann who, at his desk at Wuppertal in Germany, wrote 
and published about the Nama-language (South Africa) 
and a Borneo-dialect in the years 1854—1857.28 But with 
Graul it was different ; he studied in India and he did it so 
well, that he could talk with the people and could translate 
into German and was able to write a Tamil Grammar as he 
was also willing to study Sentamil. 

It would seem that he found Tamil more difficult than 
any other language he had learned earlier. Though he knew 
that Tamil is synonym with inimei (sweetness) and that this 
beautiful language is “ dripping with honey ’’ 20 he called it 
a “rather peculiar and difficult tongue”.30 When in May 
1850 he seems to have come to Tranquebar, he devoted him¬ 
self to the study of this sweet language beginning at 6 o’clock 
in the morning untill 1 o’clock, with the help of a Tamil 
teacher, while at Mayuram (since October 1850) he indulged 
in Tamil conversation after lunch-time.3i 


26 B. T. I. 8. XrV. K. G»ul: Outline oT Tamil Grammar. Leipzig 
1866, 96-100. 

26 Luth. Miaaionajabrbuch 1936. 49. Jahrg., Letpzigr 1936, 93. l)euta<'hu 
15vang. Haidenmieaiois. Jahrfcuch 19S6 (Hamburg). 49 6. 

27 Wia voiat AUgem. Miaaioos-Zeitachiift 1917, 317. 

28 L. vn Ehoden: Ceachichte dn Rbeiniachen Miaaion. I Barmen 
1888, 6B. Ed. Kriela; G«ch. der Bhein. Miaaion I. Barmen 1928, 130|1. 
Brief der Rhein. Mimion an den Verf. vom. 17-12-1963. AMZ 1882, 885 8. 

29 Reiae... IV. 68. 337. 

30 Reiae... IV, 70. 

31 Reiae... IV, 10619. 
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The question is open whether Graul began his Tamil 
studies in Germany, and how far he would have gone in these 
studies. In 1839 Heinrich Cordes had learned Tamil from 
Professor Friedrich Ruckert at Erlangen (in Bavaria) : 
Graul might have gone the same way, but we fail to know 
that for certain. In my opinion it would be an overstatement 
to call him an expert in Tamil ^ even before he went to 
India, though due regard is being given to his enormous 
linguistic abilities and his stupendous energy. After five 
months he made his first short public speech in Tamil a 
Kumbakonam.33 May be, he could be compared to that 
young missionary who preached his first sermon after which 
the Indian pa.stor praised him highly but added that of 
course none had understood him ? Or the other one who 
after his first language-examination addressed an Indian lady 
in his sort of Tamil and was to hear as answer that she did 
not understand English ? ! 

About that time he started teaching children in a Bible- 
class three times a week and also he tried to preach from the 
pulpit at Mayuram and give addresses and was leading 
devotions 3® in Tamil. He was proud and glad also to stand 
in the old Tranquebar-pulpit before the year 1850 came to 
a close.36 Whether or not he did well we do not know. But 
it may be said that other people were able to preach 'J'amil 
sermons after eight months of study in the country. In fact 
I myself was pressed by my Munshi to deliver my first sermon 
in Tamil exactly after seven months—but when a Tamil 
lady told me afterwards that I had “ pneached like the 
Apostle Paul ” I felt free to doubt this kind appraisal. 

So Graul was able to speak with Tamilians and to under¬ 
stand them without the interference of any interpreter. That 
is much to say about a travelling mission-director : and Graul 
to this very day remains the only one of that group of people. 


32 B. T. I. S. XI. Luth. Miseioosjahrbuch 1936, 93. 

33 Reise. .. IV, 70. 

34 Reise, .. TV, 108. 

36 Reiie... V. Leipzig 19C6, 82. 

86 Raise... IV. 216. 
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But what is more is that Graul also was a keen student of 
High tamil ^ so that he could become one of the few trans¬ 
lators from Tamil into German, English and Latin. 

To study Sentamil is to study another Tamil-language 
as already B. Ziegenbalg was able to show.3® Any European 
student comes to know the difference between the easy grape- 
buit-like way of talking Tamil that being the way fools 
would talk, and the Banana-like way of talking which is the 
talk of the intelligent people—and the way of talking 
likened to the coconut which is the talking of the wise men 
who make it difficult to break the hard shell of dark speech 
in order to find after some efforts only the sweet kernel of 
raeaning.3® 

Graul was digging deeply into the Tamil soil trying to 
understand the Tamil mind at its deepest depth : he was a 
knower and not a mere talker.^o With his trained under¬ 
standing and his critical mind, he saw what could be wrong 
with any text-edition and he was in the position to compare 
differing manuscripts in order to find out the true meaning, 
and always he looked for more handwritten texts to be com¬ 
pared before he accepted a text for his publications.’^! He 
had an eye for and he took time to look into small matters. 
In his translation he took pains to translate the true mean¬ 
ing in such a way that the reader might find it easy to study 
and to understand the original text. He also was careful 
about getting the opinions of the commentators to bear on 
the way of translating any passage being very much afraid 
to get the work, done by an European, in the very least 
oobured by European notions which possibility he abhorred.^!! 
Yet, with all his intention to do the work as conscientiously 


37 Reise. . V, 132. Ev.-Iuth. Mi»ionsblatt 1851, 316; 186?. 94. 

38 Ziegenbals’s Malabarisches Heidenthuni. Amaterdam 1926. 223. 

39 Ziegenbalg : " Von ihrer Poeaie und Poeten ”. In : Malabarin hei^ 
Heidenthum, 223-227. Amo Lehmann: Die sivailtsche Frommigkeil. . 
33-36. Cf. dae. die Aom. 23-25 auf S. 76. 

40 Reise . IV. 335. Outline of Tamil Grammar. 96-100. B. T. Ill, 

s. xn. 

41 B. T. I. S. XIII. XV. 

42 B. T. lU. S. XVIU. XIX, 

TC—2 
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as possible he did not want to become " a slave of faithful¬ 
ness” and thus tried, wherever it seemed feasible, to use 
rhythm and other means to do justice to aesthetic necessities. 
He even sometimes did his best to imitate the poetical metre 
of the Tamil original, simply in order to get some of its 
“ tender flavour ” into his German text-O About his Latin 
translation he expressively declares that it was “ so faithful 
to the original as possible " so that the Tamil student could 
“ follow the Tamil text word for word To a certain ext«it 
he followed the Latin translation of Beschi, but if necessary 
he offered also translations of his own for some passages to 
make them clear. Since Beschi had not translated the third 
part of the Kural (Kamatthuppal) being afraid of its 
“ erotical ” contents, Graul translated this part for the first 
time. And he was very careful to let the text and its mean¬ 
ing be what it is in Tamil i.e. he was watchful to the highest 
degree in no case to give any passage a Christian colouring ** 
—a danger which was not in all cases avoided by all transla- 
tore. I remember when reading some of the “ Psalms(!) of a 
Saiva Saint ” translated by the Rev. Isaac Tambyah (London 
1925) that almost “.naturally ” I passed into singing, and 
®ff^ the church-hymn ‘ The Churches one foundation...” 
at that! 


Now let us ask : What is it really that Graul has accom¬ 
plished in the field of Tamil studies and publications ? .\mong 
his numerous articles there are a considerable number dealing 
religion. Notable is his 5-volume-report about his 
“ Travel to East-India ” in which the annotations are of 
great^ importance for any student. As a matter of fact ; 
Graul mmed at doing much and he also did much. He wrote 
rp .Tamil Grammar accompanied by specimens 
of Tamd structure and comparative tables of the flexional 
system m other Dravida dialects ”, 102 pp., and this was 
printed and published at Leipzig (Germany) 1855! This 
work alone makes Graul worthy enough not to be forgotten. 


<3 B. T. nr, XVIII; SiiinpOui»n XU, XIH 
44 B. T. IV. 3. VI. 
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Even more he did in the field of translation into German, 
Rn gliiih and Latin. He planned to publish a number of books 
thus showing the Tamil richee to Europeans if God was to 
give him the strength and time to do so. But he died when 
only fifty years old. And so we have just four volumes 
containing his translations. The formulation of the title 
of his main work seems to follow B. Ziegenbalg’s 
“ Bibliotheca Malabarica That " Malabaric ” is equal to 
Tamil I have shown in one of my books ; already Ziegen- 
balg was fully aware of it when in his " Grammatica 
Damulica ”, printed in 1716 at Halle (Germany), he says 
“ Lingua Damulica seu Malabarica ”. 

Now Graul's title runs as follows : 

BIBLIOTHECA TAMULICA 
give 

Opera Praecipua TamuUensium. 

What do we find in these volumes ? In his biography 
a short report is being given, and Graul himself outlines the 
contents in the volumes I and II.<7 These volumes contain 
a fine piece of Tamil philosophy i.e. the Vedanta system in 
a threefold way : the “ culmination of the Indian mind 
showing the identity of God and Man’s soul: 

“ Nur Gott ist wirklich, 
die Welt ist Schein; 
die Seek ist nickts 
ala Gott aUein ”. 

Vol. I contains the German translation and explanation of 
Kaivaljanavanita, Pancadasaprakarana and Atma Boda Prak- 
asika and Vol. II Kaivaljanavanita only, but along wiih the 


45 Amo Lchnunn: Bibliotheca Malabarica. Bine wleder enideckte 
Handachrift. Wias. Zeltachrift dar Martm-Luther—Univeraitat Halle- AVittan. 
botT- Oaai.SpfBchw. Vm, 4)6 S. 903-906. 

46 Arno Ldimann: Ea begann in TTanquebar. Berlin 1966 2. 37-40. 

47 WatTwann (cf. 19) 8. 149-161. MiMiaoanachrichten dar Ogtimlis- 
chan Miaalonaanatalt tu Halle (HMN) 1864, 26-30. 

48 Wie vont. S. 29. 
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Tamil text, an English translation, a Glossary of 27 pages, 
some grammatical explanations and an explanation of 100 
“ Sanskrit-Vedanta'expressions 

Volumes III and IV contain the Kural of Tiruvalluvar. 
A short introduction is given in Vol. Ill on page XV. Some 
shorter extracts of the Rural were publi^ed by Graul also 
in three other places, and one contribution is given the 
heading “ The Tamilian ‘ Goethe ’ ” which was sure to appeal 
to German readers. 

Graul loved the Kural dearly, as already Ziegenbalg also 
had loved this kind of Tamil poetry. It was he, Ziegenbalg, 
who as the first European had translated such poetry into 
German.®® Graul found that the “ Kural in its three parts 
was a reflection of the Indian and especially of the Tamilian 
mind of the people ".bi 

TTie style of the Kural was matchless comparable only 
with the perfection of the style in Greek; the Kural was to 
Graul “ the pearl of pearls in this old and rich classical 
literature of the Tamilians as also in our time the Rural 
was called “ the greatest masterpiece of Tamil literature ” 
and, according to our learned editor, embodying “ the ration¬ 
alisation and synthesis of the wisdom and ideals of the 
earlier Tamil literature.62 it jg here that attention 
might be drawn also to the new translation of the Kural 
into the Russian language done in 1963 by a very able young 
Indologist at Moscow whose name we might do well to keep 
in our mind.63 The Kural will not be praised but it will be 
read! As a sort of appetizer in the lecture some examples 
were given in Tamil as well as in German. 


M B. Ziegenbalg's Kleiner Schriften. AmatenUm 1980, 87 S 

51 B, T. ni. s. xrx. 

accoSSt S. XI; M. Sadaaivam; A abort 

Slises S ^ Literature. Madna O. J, S, 8; 'IVraU Culture 

IMS. a Indian thought and Roman atoidm, KimU Lumpur 

63 Yuri Glaaov: Tirukural. Moakau 1963. 186 S. 
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About the poet Tiruvalluvar, of whom even a 16 tip-stamp 
appteared, Graul was well informed.^ In 1856 he dated 
his lifetime “ not before 200 and not later than 800 after 
Christ But in a book published in 1865 he suggested that 
he was bom “ not later than 800, but may be even before 
Christ”. With this date he comes near to what contem¬ 
poraries say.6f> 

In the famous Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft, Karl Graul published two more transla¬ 
tions, namely Nampi’s “ Akapporul Vilakkam ” and in 19 
pages parts of the “ Sivajnanasittiyar ” of Arul Nanthi 57 
which is said to be the bulkiest and the most learned contri¬ 
bution to Tamil philosophy “ dealing with the “ three 
eternal uncreated principles : soul, deity and illusion 

To Graul, Tayumanavar also was not a stranger. He 
wrote about him and some, though small portions, of his 
hymns were translated by him.59 Graul’s plan comprised 
many items, including an introduction to all the branches 
of Tamil literature. Yet we know that even of his vol. IV 
of the Bibliotheca TamuUca he saw but one sheet for cor¬ 
rection before his early death.®® 

He had done a lot of preparatory work for further 
publications. One is astonished to see what this painstaking 
man was able to achieve within a short life-time. How much 
has he read and studied ; what a wealth of knowledge !.« 
shown in the annotations alone mentioning poets, their works 
and where and when they v cre printed ! Of course he knew 


64 B. T. in S. 186-196. Dm AusUnd (Augsburir) 1865, 121S-1216. 
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57 DMG 1864, 720-738. 

68 M. S. Pumalingam Pillai: Tamil Literature. Tinnevelly 1929, 249i50. 
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Tirujnanasambhandamurti Nayanar and his birth-place Sir- 
kali.61 His travel in the country was enriched by the know¬ 
ledge he had about important places and what had happened 
there. When in Vaithisvarankoil near Sirkali the name of 
the famous Beschi comes to his mind ; at the proper time be 
remembers Pattinattuppillaiyar and cites Manikkavasagar.^- 
The Madura-Stala~PuTana is known to him as also the 
Madura-Sangam. He ponders and writes about the relation¬ 
ship between Tamil and Sanskrit; he mentions Kapilar, 
Sivavakkiam, the Vaishnavite Tiruvaimoli and Pantechatantra 
and sources and aspects of Vedanta-philosophy.s^ Graul is 
well informed about old grammatical and lexical works, about 
the Ramayana, about the Djaina-literature and the buddhis¬ 
tic influences on Tamil literature.o^ He also had read what 
the famous Christian poet Vedanayagam Sastriar (1774- 
1864) had sung and paid a visit to the grand old mane® 
and from his “ The blind way ’’ he translated a portion ; w 
and he also read other Christian writings done in Tamil. 
During his stay at Madras he visited a College-library and 
lamented : “ Except myself it was only ants which studied 
these old and not too important Tamil manuscripts ”.87 
Being an authority he was asked to write reviews on difficult 
books ; he read the magazine ' Radjatani ’ and mentions a lot 
of names and works.es Unlike other Europeans he was in 
the position also to pass a judgment on the Bible-transla- 
tion : He found it not perfect but excellent. “ I find that the 
expressions used in the Bible are just those which I come 
acroM when moving among the middle class people. The old 
missionaries who, by the way, have rightly studied also 
High or book—Tamil (and already Ziegenbalg seems to 
have made a great success) were careful to avoid in the 
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Holy Bible any High Tamil influences and at the same time 
they never fell into the Pariah-Tamil which is not honoured 
too much among the Tamilians of some standing as a pro¬ 
verb says: ‘ The blossom of the pumpkin and the language 
of the Pariahs are scentless In short the old missionaries 
in a most appreciable manner went the middle way ”.®« 

In view of his further studies and publications Graul 
had collected printed works in Tamil and he also had two 
writers at work who " ceaselessly ” copied manuscripts. 
Graul meant to establish at Leipzig “ a small library ” whicli 
was to be the basis for Tamil studies also for outgoing theo¬ 
logians who were to be well versed with Tamil literature and 
the deq) Tamil mind. This library came into being and had 
150 items ; at that time if not even today this Tamil library 
at Leipzig was of unique importance. As Graul expected 
European scholars to take interest in these Tamil books he 
published the catalogue in a magazine which was read oy all 
people who took any interest in oriental works.’® This 
library (which still exists at Leipzig in the headquarters of 
the Leipzig Mission) covers grammatical, lexical, epical, 
lyrical, dramatical, theological, moral and philosophical book.s 
and also such as jurisprudence, medicine, folklore, Varia and 
16 pieces of Christian literature in Tamil. 

But not only this, at Leipzig was also established a Tamil 
press (as formerly also at Halle). Graul had printed there 
his Tamil Grammar and his Bibliotheca TamuUca including 
all the Tamil texts. The types are simply wonderful, and 
Graul felt that these were “ in point of elegance and pre¬ 
cision ” the most beautiful Tamil types he ever had seen 
in his life.’i 

It might well be asked : what was the motive behind 
all these activities? People fond of gossiping at Graul’s 
time were of opinion that this man, highly gifted as he was. 
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had just found a bobby, which he would not fail to cultivate. 
And did he not lay too much stress upon indology rather 
than theology?72 

Motives usually are mixed ones : such is life and human 
nature. Making use of the talents given to him was quite 
right as long as other and perhaps more important duties 
were not neglected (for he was not a full-time indologisf!) 
But as a director of a mission to India, Graul felt that any 
theologian going out to India should know his land of adop¬ 
tion at her best. None was good enough for India who 
otherwise might have made a passable figure at home.77 
They should study the language and the literature in I’amil, 
and Graul meant to be their teacher and guide into the 
labyrinthian depths.74 

At the same time it was Graul’s plan and aim to “ intro¬ 
duce the Tamil tongue and literature into the sphere of 
interest of European studies Thus it might be said that 
he wanted to be an early ambassador of India and the 
Tamilnad; it is only fair that his name be not forgotten as 
one of the early and successful dravidologists. And we have 
to add that he also wanted the Christians in Germany to 
know what India really was like in her deep aspirations and 

high philosophy and especially “the noble people” in 
Tamilnad.7'5 


In conclusion, we have a right to ask which place 
among dravidologists may be given to Graul. How did 
Graul see himself ? He knew that he had done a formidable 

styled “das Selbstwert- 
<K-/ulil , not belittling oneself, is not to mean a lack of 
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huDoility. Given gifts, gifts of God are certainly no pedestal 
for boasting and self-praise. And never can we observe that 
Graul fell into such a trap, that he made himself appear as an 
important man or made a boast of his learning and accomplish¬ 
ments. He knew that others before him had opened up the 
ways and tracks 77 : he knew them, he recognized their work 
and he mentioned their names duly. He being a Protestant 
was full of praise for the Jesuit Beschi “ who in the fields of 
grammar and lexicography has done excellent work indeed ” 7« 
though it would ap>pear to me that he did not know of 
Beschi’s Tembavani. He also names the Englishman Drew 
and the Frenchman Ariel. And he could not fail to see what 
the old missionaries had done : “ They from the very begin¬ 
ning considered it to be their bounden duty to dig into the 
length, breadth and depth of the Tamil literature, to learn 
the language well and thus to come to know the way of life 
and the way of thinking of the Tamilians to the best of 
their ability ”, But he was sober enough to realize that with 
80 many new duties at hand they cannot be blamed for not 
having translated “ the main works of Tamil literature along 
with explanations to make them available for ever ".79 Did 
he know what Ziegenbalg had done, this “ ice-breaker among 
the South Indian scholars of religion " ? so As a matter of 
fact he had read the bulky Halle-Reports of the early mis- 
sionaries.81 And so he also must have read Ziegcnbalg’s 
letter dated August 22nd 1708 which was the covering letter 
to the Bibliotheca Malabarica.^ And he knew Ziegenbalg’s 
Tamil Grammar.so But never does he refer to Ziegenbalg’s 
books on Hinduism the manuscripts of which gathered dust 
in the Halle-archives, not does he mention the very first 
translation from Tamil into German done by Ziegenbalg : 
Nidi Wenpa, Kondei Wenden and Vlaga Nidi. Only 222 
years after the completion of this translation it was published 

77 Reia«... V. 80616. 
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at Amaterdam in 1930; so he could not know it unless he 
had discovered the dusty manuscript in the Ardtives.^^ 
Yet at least the preface, with alight omissions, was published ^ 
already in f710; and he would witiiout doubt have read it 
and regretted to miss the texts. 


We are not able to say whether or not Graul knew about 
the manifold accomplishments ^ of the old missionaries. He 
may not have heard about Walther’s (unpiinted) Sanskrit 
Grammar and his “ Oberservationes Grammaticae ” nor about 
Grundler's “ Medicos Malabaricus Of course he knew 
and had in his hands the old Dictionary (“ Tranquebar 
Dictionary ”) and was in the know of many attempts made 
by B. Schultze in the field of translations into Tamil and 
Telugu. It is good to know that he mentioned a work of 
the great Fr. Schwartz which even found the interest in our 
days by Bishop Sabapathy Kulandram in Lanka.88 What 
Cammerer had done, as the first European, in his attempt of 
a Kural-translation which was published at Numberg 
(Germany), found Graul’s severe criticism.89 

Since Graul did not know Ziegenbalg’s translations 
mentioned before and as Caromerer’s work did not find grace 
before his eyes (and rightly so) he could well have thought 
that he was the first German having done solid dravidological 
work, and his contemporaries could esteem him as such. In 
fact after Ziegenbalg, Graul is the second in the list of leal 
and true German dravidologists. 

Graul of course was aware of the fact that he was not 
the first European (beside Ziegenbalg) who earned a name 
as a translator. Beschi had translated the first two books 
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of tbe Kural before him, and likewiae also Drew (1848). 
But Graul was the first Euix^pean to have translated the 
nhole Kural in any language and this holds true also with 
regard to tbe Vedanta-texts in his Bibliotheca TamuUca. 

We have reason to say : As Ziegenbalg was the out¬ 
standing dravidcdogist in the XVIII century so Graul was 
the outstanding dravidologist in his century. 

That is why we said in the beginning of this lecture 
that no jubilee-incense was necessary to exalt Graul, for 
he was a great man. It is enough and it is at the same time 
also right that we in Germany after 160 years of Graul’s 
birth and 100 years after his untimely death might say, in 
changing a word of Goethe said in praise of Schiller: 
For he was ours, let this word of pride in this memorial year 
with force be shouted! 


so J. W. Goethe; EpiloC w ScbiUen Qlocke (10 Aucust 1806>. 



Thiru Vi Kalyanasundarar’s 
Concept of Caste 


E. 8A. VI8SWANATHAN 

Scholars who have analysed the culture of India have 
generally expressed a variety of opinions about the Institution 
of caste. The system of caste which has survived to this 
day, came under criticism during the early 19th century. 
In North India men like R&ja Ram Mohun Roy (1772-1833) 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati (1824-1883) and Swaml Viveka* 
nanda (1863-1902) realised that the caste system ‘after doing 
its service is now filling the atmosphere of India with stink 
Likewise in South India, Rkmalinka Adikal (1823-1874) 
pointed out the defects of the caste system and advocated 
a casteless society. These scholars, reformers and religious 
leaders tried to mould a casteless Hindu society but failed 
to accomplish what they desired. However, their teachings 
created a new outlook in Indian Society reg^arding caste. 

The Experience of Caste 

After R&malinka Adikal, two prominent social reformers 
in Tamilnad, South India, worked for the eradication of the 
evils of the caste system. They were the poet Subramania 
Barati (1882-1921) and Tiruvarur Viruttacalam Kalyana- 
Bundara Mudaliy&r. Barati, a Brahmin by castes not only 
criticised the behaviour of the people belonging to the higher 
caste but also preiiched against the caste system itself. His 
views on the age-old caste system have been very 
clearly stated in his book of poems entitled BSratiydr 
Kavitaikal} 
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On the other hand T.V.K. was bom in a Ve|l&lft oom- 
munity, a community considered next in superiority to the 
Brahmins. Since his family followed strictly the caste rules, 
he was brought up in the same atmosphere.* But the 
superiority complex of the Hindus of higher caste did not 
last long in him. His close association with people of 
different communities during his youth, and also the Tamil 
literary works from which he drew his inspiration, made 
him view the institution of caste from a different angle. 
The cause for the change of attitude is very clearly desori- 
l>ed in his .•vutobiography,* VdfknlkkurippukkoJ 

“I was bom in an orthodox family which 
strictly followed the caste-rules. Naturally I also 
grew up with the same feelings which, however, 
fortunately for me did not last; the reason being 
my close association with Christians during my 
boyhood days 

The cause for his change of attitude was due to hie 
friendship with the Christians of whom he does not give 
details in his Vdlkaikkurippukkal However, some names 
might be mentioned after a careful study of his 
autobiography. When T.V.K. was at the Wesley College, 
Royapettah, Madras, pursuing his secondary education, ho 
had ample opportunity to move closely with his teachers of 
whom David Devadas the Third Form teacher, Krishna Rao 
the Fifth Form teacher, and G.G. Cacus the Principal of 
the Institution.* are worthy of mention. They were all 
Christians by faith. True to the precepts of Christianity 
they might have treated all their students equally, irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste or creed, and this might have created a 
good impression on T.V.K.’s young mind. Later, when he 
started his career as a teacher at the Wesleyan Mission 
School, Thousandlights, Madras., he associated himself closely 

2. Tim. Vi. Kalyinasundara Mudaliyir, Tiru. Vi. Ka. V8\kaHhtrifptikka\, 
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with the XdidT&vid& boys, and this association enabled him 
to broaden bis outlook on the caste system. 

“I had the opportunity of moving with the 
Adidr&yid& pupils at the Thousandlights school. 
What was it that I gained by this association? 

I became an Adidr&vida: in other words I became 
casteless. I wrote and spoke that there should be 
no cMte distinctions in society. I myself was able 
to practice what I advocated through the press, 
through my books and speeches."* 


Some other isolated incidents, however insignificant they 
might bo, have also influenced the opinion of T.V.K. regar¬ 
ding the function of caste in Indian society, and urged him 
to work for its extirpation. Of these, two incidents are worth 
recollecting here. During T.V.K.'8 younger days * Sivapatiy&r 
Tirukkflttem was the prominent registered Saivaite Associ¬ 
ation in Madras. Its founder was one Ati Mudali&r, a 
person of liberal views who advocated inter-dining on festive 
occasions. This created great stir among the orthodox 
members of the Association. They were unable to reconcile 
their orthodoxy with the unorthodox attitude of the Presi¬ 
dent, Ati Mudaliy4r, and therefore left the Association for 
good. Some of those who severed their connection with it, 
not only worked against its interests but also planned to 
harm the President. T.V.K. was taken aback at hearing of 
behaviour of the Caste Saivites. An analogous incident created 
by Caste Saivites happened at Tutioorin when Majaimalai 
Adikal (1876-1950) went to preside over the Saiva Siddhanta 
Annual Conference in 1910. He observed that the bom-vege¬ 
tarians or Saivites of higher caste were served food in an 
exclusive place whereas others were not allowed even to pass 
ttot way. Maraimalai AdikaJ being a man of a liberal outlook 
advised the organisers to follow the principles of Saivism, 
and impressed on them the necessity for inter-dining especi¬ 
ally at such conferences. After much deliberation, they 
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acceded to hie point of view. Later, a group of eolf-oonoeited 
Saivitee attacked him in a magazine article which, with 
much abusive matter, asserted the superiority of their caste 
on false and most erroneous grounds. He might have trea¬ 
ted it with indifference, for it contained no argument worth 
contending, but because of the harmful influence it was 
likely to have on the minds of the unenlightened, he took 
up cudgels on behalf of the down-trodden and in the inte¬ 
rests also of the true Saiva community, whoso progress 
depended not on its exclusiveness but on absorbing into it and 
assimilating within itself, persons of higher qualities turned 
out from the lower rungs of Indian Society. The result was 
the first edition of Cati Venuinaiyum PoUc Caivarum,* 
wherein he explained the tenets of the Saiva religion, 
and exposed the myth of caste in Saivism. Not only did 
this treatise create a commotion but it also ended in a 
court case which iwas an eye-opener for T.V.K.’ It 
induced him to work with greater zeal for the abolition of 
caste and its evils, from Tamil society. 

Influence of Thinkers 

The seeds of reform were, however, sown in him by one 
Alarmelmankaitt&yar, a Brahmo Samajist and social 
worker. He has this to say about her in his autobiography 

I saw Alarmelmankaittayir at the Congress 
Social Reform Conference in 1909. In those days it 
was a rare night to see Indian women participating 
in political conferences, and much less, speaking at 
such conferences. She was engaged at that time in 
social activities... She encouraged me in my youth 
to take up to social service. She was the pioneer 
of many of the movements that are in existence now 
in South India and her life itself was dedicated to 
social service.* 
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The aext peitonality that iniluenoed T. V. K. was 
Mahatma Qaodhi (1869-1948) who after entering the political 
scene of India realized that the evils of the caste system 
and untouchability were the two great barriers in the way 
of achieving national unity. Therefore be realized the urgent 
need to out at the root, the evils of caste in Hindu Society 
and directed his efforts towards that end. The movement 
led by Oandhiji had also considerable effect on T.V.K. and 
induced him to work for the eradication of the caste system.* 

In order to launch an effective campaign (gainst the 
caste system, a sound knowledge of its growth as 
well as its function in society was essential. It was all 
the more essential because the caste system continued to be 
a powerful living force in Hindu Society, in spite of Gandhiji’s 
work. T.V.K. was fully aware of the need and, therefore 
he read Vedic Literature, (circa 1000 B.C.) the Laws of Manu 
(Circa 200 A.D.) and the works of various social reformers, 
thus equipping himself adequately. Before beginning his 
campaign, he explained in simple and lucid manner to thd 
people, the philosophy behind the Caste system. 

According to T.V.K. the source of Hinduism is tho 
Rg'Veda. The rules for the Hindu way of life were codified 
by Manu, tho great law-giver of the Hindus. The life blood 
of Hindu society wm tho Sanatana Dharma or VarnAsrama* 
dharma.'* Vaniasrama-dharma has two aspects of which 
the Varna-dharma was conceived for the benefit of society, 
and the A4rama-dharma for the benefit of individual self. 
The whole of society was classified into four major functional 
groups namely Br&hmana, Rsatriya, Vaisya, and Sddra * the 
priestly order, the military order, the agricultural-commer- 
oial-artisan order, and the servile order ’. The Asrama- 
dharma arranged the life of an individual into four stages 
which were known as Brahmaoarya, Gfhastya, Vanaprastya 
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and Sannyasa which respectively signify the period of etu- 
dentship. the period of work or the life of a householder in 
society, the period of retreat and the period of renunciation. 
The division of Varn&Srama-dharma was most natural and 
was intended for the smooth functioning of social as well 
as individual life." 

When Sanatana-dharma was formulated, everyone in 
society followed a vocation in life suited to his temperament 
or taste, such as teaching, business, agriculture etc. Thus 
the four-fold classification of society was primarily an occu¬ 
pational division rather than a division on the basis of birth. 
For example names like teacher, potter, farmer, astrologer 
etc., denoted names of occupations at one time, and even 
now are regarded as purely professional names in many 
villages in the South. Later, however, heredity and tradi¬ 
tion determined the occi\pation of an individual, instead of 
taste and temperament. Naturally this practice paved the 
way for hardening of the caste system on the basis of birth. 
The rule that birth determined the occupation of an indivi¬ 
dual continued for centuries, and so the son of a teacher 
irrespective of the professioji he followed, was considered to 
be a Brahmin by virtue of his birth.'* The Hindu law 
books which speak about the Varnasrama-dharma classify 
the varna-dharma both on the basis of occupation and birth- 
This form of classification of the caste system could be 
found in Sukra Niti, or The The Latva of Sukra. This 
merely leads us to suggest that the general concept of the 
caste system underwent a gradual change to suit the condi¬ 
tions of a particular period. Because the modifications were 
quite contrary to the original, T.V.K. like other Tamil 
scholars of South India" considered them to be interpolations. 
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T.V.K.'s opinion deserves consideration especially when most 
of the law books that were written after Manu, the original 
lawgiver of the Hindus, were ascribed to him. Naturally 
when scholars, both oriental and occidental, in their study 
noted the contradictions in the laws that were attributed to 
Manu, some of them doubted the authenticity of the original 
work of Manu itself, while others regarded the contradictory 
laws us interpolations.'* 

The evils of the caste system in society originated from 
the initial four-fold classification of the Varnds. Even when 
caste was decided on the basis of birth there was no conflict 
in society. The trouble started only when certain castes 
arrogated to themselves superior rights and privileges. 
Especially when the Brahmins claimed superiority over 
others by virtue of their professional qualification and by 
their birth, it met with stiff resistence from the Kshatriyas- 
Buddha (B.C. 563- 483) and Mahavira (B.C. 599-527), the two 
earliest reformers of India, strove to achieve equality among 
the various sjctions of society. But their efforts to achieve 
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equality among the various groups failed to make any 
appreciable change in the oaste*ridden Hindu society of their 
day. This failure to achieve equality was largely due to the 
Hindu kings, who jealously guarded the professional duties 
of each caste, and considered that as their R&ja'dharma. 

Besides the four-fold divisions of the caste system a 
fifth one was created which was known as the Panoamar 
caste. The members of this caste were those who performed 
all sorts of menial work for the rest of society. For their 
service to the community, the community in turn not only 
humiliated them to an unimaginable degree but also repudi¬ 
ated their fundamental rights as human beings. When the 
system was actively functioning in the community, the 
social status of the Panoamars was deplorably low and their 
dwelling places on the outskirts of the villages resembled 
those of a communal slave holding. The greatest anomaly 
was that those untouchables or Pancamars in turn, imitated 
the Hindus of higher caste and divided themselves into a 
number of sub-castes, thereby weakening the unity and 
solidarity as a group. Many social reformers were sorry for 
their lot in life, and worked for their uplift. However, 
those who were against the improvement of their conditions 
argued that untouchability had the sanction of the Vedas. 
But renowned scholars in Vedic literature like Dayanand 
Saraswati rejected their claim and said that it was a travesty 
of truth.’* 

At a time when caste and untouchability were given 
prominence in Hindu society, certain far-sighted thinkers in 
Bengal and Gujarat raised their voice against the age-old 
customs. In Bengal, Raj4 RAra Mohun Roy set the wheel 
of reform in motion. He genuinely believed that the 
‘distinctions of caste, introducing innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions among men, has entirely deprived them of 
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patriotic feelins, and the multitude of religioua rites and 
ceremonies and laws of purification had totally disqualified 
them from undertaking any difScult enterprise. So, in order 
to create an awakening in Hindu society, and to reorient 
Hindu religion, he inaugurated the famous theiatic organiza¬ 
tion, the Brahmo Sam&j, in 1828. The influence of the 
Brahmo Samij spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the Indian sub-continent and as a result many more associa¬ 
tions and sam&jams sprung up, of which, the Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay (1867) and tho Satya Samaj of Poona (1873) 
are worth citing here. These two organizations functioned 
under the able guidance of the Mah&r&etrian leader Justice 
Oovinda RanadS (1842-1904), on tho same lines as the 
Brahm o' Sam a j. 

Meanwhile in Gujarat, Dayinand Saraswati formed the 
Arya Sam&j (1875) also a theistic organization, with a pro¬ 
gramme to reform Hindu society and religion. Tho Arya 
Sam&j has drawn its inspiration principally from the Vedas, 
more than from any other Scriptures of the Hindus. T.V.K. 
was fully aware of the high ideals for which the reform 
movements of North India stood, and made his comment on 
the Arya Samij as an organization inaugurated with the 
basic idea of rejuvenating the Hindu society, by removing 
tho evils that had crept into it, like tho caste system." 
Last in line of these reformers was Qandhiji, whose inter¬ 
pretation of Sanatana-dharma was quite original. It had the 
approval neither of the reformers nor of the orthodox pundits. 
Gandiji always considered himself as a Sanatana Hindu. 
VaTn&shrama-dharma according to him ‘ is inherent in human 
Mture systematised by the Hindu religion for its social use.’ 
He felt that the four-fold classification of caste would satisfy 
the basic needs of society, and warned that any further 
division would be a serious blow. Gandhiji also explained 
that by caste division ho meant only the duties assigned to 
ifferent seotioiie of society, but did not include any privileges. 
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To presume that caste denotes any privileged status of an 
individual, ho said, was contrary to the spirit of Hinduism. 
He also held that restrictions on inter-dining and inter¬ 
marriage were accidental aspects, rather than an integral part 
of VarnAfirama-dharma. T.V.K., while generally accepting 
Gandhiji's viws on VarijaSrama-dharma, sharply disagreed 
when it came to the question of work being allotted on the 
basis of caste; and pointed out that this was contrary 
to the very nature of human beings. He strongly felt that 
to restrict or curb the natural inclination of a person for a 
'particular aspect of work, even though it was not the voca¬ 
tion of his caste, was a criminal waste of energy and os 
such it should not be encouraged as a norm of society. 
Thus T.V.K. was quite familiar with all the views of 
Qandhiji as well as the other reformers of Horth India on 
the age-old caste system, because references are found in 
abundance in almost all his works.'* 

After a comprehonsive study of the social movements of 
North India, T.V.K. made a study of the history of the caste 
system in South India, especially in Tamilnad. In his view 
the ancient Tamil Classics speak only of the regional divi¬ 
sion known as * the mountain region (Kurinci), the pasture- 
lands (Mullai), the temporary dry, waterless arid patches 
(Palai), the agricultural region (Marutam), and the maritime 
' tracts (Neyial) ’. Besides this five fold division of land and 
the corresponding occupations, there was hardly any mention 
about caste divisions. But the Tolkappiyam, the oldest Tamil 
grammatical treatise, not only makes this stereotype land divi¬ 
sion, but also indicates that the inhabitants of those regions 
were classified as MSlor and KHor. It is very hard now to 
establish the motive, or the true significance of these divisions. 
Yet there are grounds to think and believe that there existed 
in early Tamil society a division of society analogous to the 
caste system. However, when T.V.K. makes an analysis of 
the genesis of the caste system in early Tamil society, he 
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skips over this point and summarily states that Tamil 
Society had only land divisions, but not caste divisions. He, 
however, admits that the caste system in all its blemishes 
crept into Tamil society at a very early stage. T.V.K. felt 
that an analysis of origin of the caste system, its spread, 
and its continuity, was a study not worth attempting. 

However, the caste system became a permanent feature 
of Tamil society and as a result the entire Tamil population 
was divided into Brahmins, non-Br&hmins .and Adidr&vidas. 
Some felt that the Brdhmins and the non-Br&hrains were of 
the Aryan and Dravidian stock, respectively. Such an un- 
ortho' X classification was based on certain oft-changing 
histo- al evidences, which also contributed to additional 
interra, dissensions in society.” Furthermore, among the 
non-'lri-ahmins and Brahmins, innumerable sub-castes 
sprc ited like mushrooms to disintegrate Tamil society. 
Naturally, this created an alarming effect on the minds of 
thinkers and scholars of Tamil Nad. As early as the second 
century of the Christian era, TiruvalJuvar spoke of equality 
in birth in his famous work Tirukkural thus: ‘ AH 
human beings have birth common to them, but differ as 
regards their characteristics, because of the different qualities 
of their actions '.*® During the 7th century the Nayanmars 
and the Alwars relentlessly preached .against the evils of the 
caste system." In the I2th century, CSkkilar composed the 
Penyapw^dnani, a detailed biography of the Nayanmars, 
wherein he narrates not only the story of their lives but also 
the social conditions of Tamilnad at that period. The NAyan- 
niars, though belonging to various castes, lived above all petty 
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differences of caste. References such as that of a VeUila 
Saint Tirunavukkarasar (Oirca 7th Century A.D.) along with a 
Y&lp&nar caste saint accompanying a Brahmin saint OnAna- 
carapantar to all the Baiva temples in which he was nor 
mally forbidden to enter, prove that the NAyanm&rs rejected 
the discriminatory practices of the caste system. T.V.K., an 
ardent student of the Periuapararsam. was able to perceive 
its inner spirit.” As lately as in the 19th century, Rama- 
linka Adikal (1823-1874) a great socio-religious leader and u 
mystic poet of the Tamila, perceived the defects of the caste 
system, and, gave expression to them in his poetical work 
the Tirumrutpa.^ Ramalingar observed that even temples 
were not free from caste prejudices; so he established a 
common prayer hall at Vadalur, in South Arcot, Madras, 
known as the Vadalur Sabai,” where all could go and wor¬ 
ship, irrespective of caste or other considerations. A critical 
study of the Tamil classics as well as the works of other 
liberal scholars strengthened T.V.K. s conviction, and as such, 
he resolved to work for the eradication of the caste system. 
As he was closely associated with religious, political and 
labour movements, he was able to propagate his ideas through 
these fields, and to achieve a certain amount of success. . 

Religion and Caste 

Religious activities in Tamiluad have beon carried out 
by temples as well as by religious mutts and private asso¬ 
ciations. Unfortunately, they were also influenced by the 
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taboos of caste. The Hindus of higher caste, who were closely 
associated with these religious institutions, strictly adhered 
to caste divisions and prevented certain sections of people, 
who could bo classified under the broad heading ‘ Adidr&vid&s 
from entering the temples for worship. Saiva mutts permit' 
ted only the Saivites of higher caste to be initiated, and 
only they were allowed to study the religious scriptures in 
their schools. Saiva associations also practised commensal 
restrictions during religious functions. T.V.K. was fully 
aware that only the Saivites of higher caste were behind all 
these eu:tivities, and therefore thought fit to spread the 
message of true Saivistn through his speeches at religious 
ronferences. On those occasions he chose the oft-quoted 
lines from the SaiwX Stiowj/d Niri or t/w Path of Saixtd 
Religion which state that the true concept of Saivism is 
eternal love; the true manifestation of eternal love is 
SivA. They summarized the whole concept of Saivism 
and according to this all beings, animate and inanimate, 
deserve love and compassion at the hands of all Saivites, 
because Siva the Supreme creator resides in them all. 

How could a religion with such a message to humanity ", 
asked T.V.K., ‘‘ever subscribe to the evils of the caste 
system.”““ However, the Saivites of higher caste asserted 
that the Saiva religion approved of caste distinctions. To 
retute their arguments T.V.K. narrated the biographies of 
the Saiva Saints as detailed in the Periyapurdnam. He 
pointed out that Tirunilakaiita Yalppanar, a Saiva Saint of 
a depressed class not only toured with Gnanasambantar, 
ft saint of the Brahmin community, to various Saiva temples 
but also reproduced his devotional songs then and there, 
with faultless skill on the Yh) instrument. Also the Brah¬ 
min saint Apputi Adikal. revered TirunAvukkarasu, a Vellala 
saint, as his guru, and dined with him during his pilgrimage 
to Tinkalur. Another SaivA saint. Sundaramorti Nayanar, 
also of the BrAhmin community, married a temple dancer’s 
daughter Paravaiyar. Moreover SundaramQrti sang in the 
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TirxMoiftar Togai, a conoise biography of SaivA Saints, 
that he was the disoiple of the disciples of Lord 8iv& I 
By quoting profusely from the Periyapurdnam and 
other Saivite books, T.V.K. was able to correct the false 
notions of the Saivites belonging to higher caste, and impres¬ 
sed upon them that the N&yanmars were the forerunners of 
social reform in Tamil Nad,'* T.V.K. deprecated the attitude 
of the higher caste Saivites for worshipping the N&yanm&rs 
without following in the least, their teachings.*^ Ho also 
made it clear in his writings and speeches that Saivism 
would not have a future if such evils persisted in the name 
of the Saiva religion.'* 


‘Saivites of upper caste celebrate festivals for 
Appar and Manikkavacakar without following their 
teachings. They read the biographies of Tirunajaip- 
povar, Apputi Adikal, Tirunllanakkar, Tirunilakante 
Yalppanar, Naminanti Adikal, and others, without 
their ideals being practised. NampiyantAr sang that 
he was the disciple of all the disciples of Lord Siva; 
without attaching any importance to caste or creed. 
The icons of the saints are installed in temples. 
Temple worship and the recitation of religious books 
are still very popular among the Saivites. But in actual 
life do they follow what they read? Lord SivA 
liberated the souls of a snake, a spider, an elephant, in 
short, birds and beasts from part of the cyclic order 
of births and deaths; but that in His temple some 
human beings are not allowed to pray seems absurd 
and out of tune with Saivism. Unless this is realised 
as cruel on the part of the Saivites of higher caste, 
Saivism may not have a future. The Saiva Saints like 
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On&oasambantar sang that ' Siva is all pervading 
and is in all beings. To strive to achieve oneness 
with the Supreme which is in all beings is true 
Saivism.’** 

Politics and Caste 

Historians attribute various causes for the loss of India's 
independence. T.V.K. felt that the evils of the caste system 
were the main cause. At first the caste system simply 
meant the occupational division of society for the benefit of 
society in general. In course of time his basic conception 
underwent a rapid change and the functional division 
degenerated into castes based rather on herediteiry right 
than on aptitude and function. This notion became popular 
among the people and so the rulers also guarded it assiduously 
from being changed. Consequently it resulted in the fragmen¬ 
tation of society ‘ into an inchoate mass of small units' 
rendering the development of any common social feelings 
impossible. The division of society into a number of small 
units with no common social spirit, tended to hamper the 
progress of society both culturally and economically. Further, 
it enfeebled society and as a result certain far reaching conse¬ 
quences took place in the political sphere. Due to the 
inherent weakness of tlie caste system the people even at a 
time of national emergency failed to cooperate among them¬ 
selves, and this paved the way for foreign rule in India. 

‘ Caste divisions on the basis of birth was the 
cause for the degeneration of the Hindu society. The 
moment the caste system was corrupted into a 
hereditary vocational system, it inflicted a severe 
blow on society us well as on the country itself. 
Unfortunately the formation of oaste based on here- 
(Utary descent was guarded by the rulers of that 
time. The result was the gradual hardening of the 
oaste system and the consequent disunity in Indian 
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society. According to the rules of the caste system 
only a few could get military training, and as the 
rest were engaged in non-military professions, thus 
contributed to the loss of freedom.'® 

“ India lost its freedom not because of the 
weapons of the Britishers but because of the caste 
system, superstitious beliefs, untouehability, the sub¬ 
ordinate status of women, and religious bigotry ”.** 

Caste-ridden Indian society failed to unite even under 
foreign domination. The Britishers fully understood the 
weakness of their Indian subjects, end they refrained from 
reforms which might affect their interests. Besides, they 
passed legislation to perpetuate caste functions. The Indians 
unable to comprehend the motive behind these enactments, 
further divided themselves by their representations in State 
Legislatures and other places. 

‘ Take for example our present State Legislatures 
where you have representatives from the Muslims, 
non-Muslims, Christians and Scheduled castes and 
from various other groups. Why did the British 
Parliament institute such laws ? Was it due to their 
desire to keep in tune with the trend of the Country ? 

But the Britishers never considered whether it was 
in the interests of India to pass such legislation 
which indirectly perpetuated numerous caste divi¬ 
sions. Because of their vested interests they encoura¬ 
ged further divisions. If the numbers elected to 
legislative assemblies are drawn on the basis of caste 
or creed or religion, how can unity bo achieved in 
a caste-ridden society?” 

This trend helped the foreign rulers to a considerable 
extent. So some Englishmen with the cooperation of educated 
Indians, inaugiuated the Indian National Congress (1885 A.D.) 
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to ‘ regenerate the mental, moral, social and politioal aotivi* 
ties' of the people of India. Thus the movement was 
broadly based and free from oommunal and other distinctions- 


'Congress was an all India organisation formed 
for the purpose of safeguarding Indian interests and 
to attain Independence. It was a non'Communal 
organisation with a mission to fulfil. The origin of 
this movement bears testimony to this fact. Its 
first President was a Christian the second a Parsee, 
and the third a Muslim. Some Hindus as well as 
Englishmen were also Presidents. ...Allan Octavian 
Hume inaugurated the Congress movement which 
became a powerful organization, in the fight for 
India’s Independence ’.•* 


T.y.K. joined the Congress movement in 1917 in order 
to work for the independence of India.** While he was 
working for the spread of the Congress movement in Tamil 
Nad, he had ample opportunity to observe the various social 
trends in Tamil society. At that time it was divided into 
two major groups namely the Brahmins and the non-Brah- 
mins. The animosity between them, to a certain extent, was 
not conducive to harmony in Tamil society. Some stated that 
the Br&hmins were Aryans and the non-Brahmins were 
Dravidians and this created further strained relationship 
between them. In order to bring about friendship and unity 
between these two sections of community T.V.K. criticised 
the classification of the Brahmins into Aryans, and the 
non-Brahmins into Dravidians, pointing out that these two 
ethnic groups were subject to miscegenation thousands of 
years ago. Therefore he said that the present generation 
should consider itself to be the result of that fusion, and 
therefore to divide the Tamils into Aryans and Dravidians 
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should be viewed as illogical. The proper attitude therefore 
with regard to this question would be to consider all those 
who regarded Tamil as their mother-tongue as Tamils and 
to treat them as such, irrespeotive of any other consideration. 


‘ Let us consider the Aryan and Dravidian conflict 
and find out whether it contains any truth. How is 
it possible to divide the entire population of South 
India into Aryans and Dravidians ? Historical evi¬ 
dence proves that the Aryans came to the South 
thousands of years ago. Could any one believe that 
these ethnic groups lived in complete isolation 
during these years ? To-day, we find, the emergence 
of the Anglo-Indian community, which is the result 
of the miscegenation between the Europeans and 
Indians. Why cannot we consider therefore, the 
present generation as a progeny of the inter-mixture 
of Aryans and Dravidians. This is further confirmed 
by the similarity of customs between the Brfthmins 
and the non-Brahmins. Contrary to fact, to state 
that a section of the South Indian community is 
Aryan and the rest is Dravidian, is beyond truth. 
The racial history of Southern India is an extremely 
complicated subject and we cannot at this stage 
utilise the conclusions of historians, to fan the fire 
of the Aryan-Dravidian conflict. Since ethnological 
evidence is forthcoming, the findings of the histori¬ 
ans are bound to be rather tentative and inconclusive, 
and therefore there is no point in using them to 
create unnecessary division in society. According 
to historians, conflicts might have occurred at the 
initial stages between the Aryans and Dravidians, 
and for that reason we should not continue the same 
conflict now.** 
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Aooordlag to T.V.K., the seeds for the Aryan and Dra- 
vidian oonfliot were sown by the English educated non* 
Br&mins. Only they, in order to further their interests in 
life, engaged in a oompaign of hatred against the Brftmins. 

Generally the English educated persons are en¬ 
gaged in instigating the members of their community 
against another, in the name of upliftment of their 
community.** They learned the English language in 
order to earn their livelihood. Corresponding to the 
number of English educated persons, the available 
vacancies in Government are not too many. So many 
are without suitable jobs, and only they are engaged 
in organising the members of their community to 
oppose advanced communities. To prevent these 
differences in society, emphasis on English for earn¬ 
ing a livelihood should be discouraged, and all possi¬ 
ble encouragement should be given to commercial 
education. Only then will the country prosper with¬ 
out these animosities.*'^ 

At a time, when, non-Br&hmin intellectuals were engaged 
in reorganising the non-Bramin community as a whole. Sir 
P. Tiyagar&ja Chettiftr (1852-1925). in order to raise the 
general condition of the non-Br&hmin community to the level 
of the Br&mins, thought of organising a separate party. In 
1916, at the Saiva Siddhanta Mah&sam&jam Saivit© Con¬ 
ference. he was invited to deliver a speech on ' The Progress 
and Uplift of the non-Br&hmin community.’ Ho exhorted 
in that speech that the non-Brahmins should not have faith 
either in the Congress movement or in the Self-rule move¬ 
ment because the Br&hmins have a monopoly of them. That 
s^h of Chetti&r was the chief cause for the inauguration 
of the Justice party in 1917.** Its activities created unrest 
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in Tamil society which caused bitterness between the Brfth* 
intn» and the non-Br&hmins. The Br&hmins realised the 
potency of the Jostioe party and therefore they united among 
themselves more closely than ever before. The propaganda 
of the Justice party also drew the attention of the non- 
Brahmin members in the Congress party, of whom some 
began to waver as to which party would be of service to the 
non*Br&hmin commuhity, as a whole. Naturally, such a 
wavering attitude of the non'Brahins caused a crisis within 
the Congress party. Further, the Justice party's campaign 
for caste representation in all walks of life, as well as the 
propaganda carried out by their party newspapers Jxistice, 
(English) and Tirdviiam (Tamil) roused the feelings of the 
non-Brahmin community. T.V.K., who was watching the 
situation carefully thought fit to counteract the vicious pro¬ 
paganda of the Justice party, before it went out of control. 
So ho made his first political speech on ‘ The Dravidians and 
Congress' in 1917, at a Congress meeting, at which he de¬ 
nounced the activities of the Justice party, and appealed to 
the non-Brahmin community not to be carried away by the 
malicious propaganda of the Justice party that it represented 
all non-Brahmins in the South.” 

Encouraged by this speech, the non-Brahmins in the 
Congress party decided to form a separate party to counter¬ 
balance the activities of the Justice party. So, under thg 
presidentship of Mr. Kesava Pillai * The Madras Presidency 
Association' was formed, with the basic principles of the 
Congress party, but pledged to safeguard the interests of the 
non-Brahmin community. The new organisation was formed 
with T.V.K.’8 cooperation, to resist effectively the malignant 
propaganda carried out by the Justice party. 

‘ Justice ' and ‘ Tiravitan the two party papers of the 
Justice party were spreading the principles of the party 
among the masses. T.V.K. was well aware of the potentia¬ 
lity for evil, of the communal newspapers. 
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“ Newipapera a];e powerful organs, and if they 
desire, they could fan or extinguish the flames of 
communalism. If the Indian newspapers make a 
vow not to encourage communalism, then there would 
not be any communal chaos in the country. If the 
newspapers realise their duty they owe to the nation, 
and change their polity, then there will be absolute 
peace in society.*® 

8o he joined the Tamil newspaper * Tesabaktao ’ as an 
Editor, and served in that capacity for two and a half years.** 
Later he started his own paper Navasakti to reduce the in¬ 
fluence of the Justice party’s Tamil organ, the ‘ Tiravi^an’. 

While the Tiravitan was engaged in arousing 
communal hatred in Tamil society, Ti&abaktary 
was preaching communal tolerance. Therefore these 
two papers were working for diametrically opposite 
ends. On the one hand Tesabaktaii was educating 
the people on the harms of communal hatred. 
Owing to the indefatigable work of Tesabaktan the 
people understood the dangers of communalism. So 
the influence of Tiraviten, as well as the hold of 
the Justice party on the non-Brahmin community, 
began to wane.** 

Moreover, he pointed out through his papers that com* 
munal representation would not only disturb the harmony 
among the various communities, but also impede India’s 
attainment of independence. 

• Commuiml interest replaces the National inter¬ 
est m man. It must be remembered that the natio¬ 
nal interest includes the community interest also ’.*» 


40 - Tiru. Vi. Ka.. Tiru. Vi. Ka. VAuCAIKKRIPPUKKAL, page 236. 

.. INriYAVUM'viTUrALAIUM, 

4 .. Tiru. Vi. K,.. Tiru. V,. K,. VAUCAIKKURlPPUKKAC?‘pasV'»1>'’ 
42 * Ibid page a69 ,» ^ 

43 . Tiru. Vi. Ka. TAMIL COLAI ALLaTU KATTURAIT 

riRATTU, Part I pagea Kp-VO- 
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Many believed that communal representation would help 
the cause of the non-Brimins. But it might probably, create 
jealousy among the non-Br&hmins themselves because of 
their anxieiy to compete for some of the beat positions in 
Government. So, there might be further disharmony in 
society.** Further, he made it clear to the advocates of 
communal representation that the initiative to work for 
higher posts would also be no more, if it were to be 
adopted. This would result in inefficiency in the day to day 
administration of the country. Moreover it would lead to 
the perpetuation of communal differences. 


‘ You are all awaro of the demand for commu¬ 
nal representation in all walks of life. Those who 
welcome it with the hope that it will enable the 
non-Bra brains to occupy high positions in the Gov¬ 
ernment are going to be deceived. But we must 
ponder whether this will solve the problem? Be¬ 
cause, in the Government there are very few exe¬ 
cutive posts to be offered for too many non-Brahmin 
contestants. This will create unnecessary competi¬ 
tion among non-Bramins themselves. In Tirunelveli 
there is a movemeut against the VeJlala commu¬ 
nity as well as in other parts of South India against 
the Reddi community. In all communal conferences, 
resolutions are passed for their community repre- 
senta'tion, and if it happens in all community con¬ 
ferences where will this lead to 1 If castes multiply 
into innumerable subcastes, when are we to achieve 
independence ? Another aspect of \he problem should 
also be considered now. The cry of the non-Brah¬ 
min leaders, concerning the occupation of high posts 
in Government service by Brahmins, is due to their 
education and hard work. By communal represen¬ 
tation we cannot reduce their influence in any way, 
unless the non-Brahmins are going to be affected 
more than anybody else. The little amount of in¬ 
centive these people have, is going to be neglected 


44. Tiru. VL Ka., CAMARACA TlfAM, page zy. 
TC-6 
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by commuoal representation. Further in Legislatures 
only the non-Br&bmin Jamindsrs are going to be 
represented, while the majority of the non-Br&min 
community is going to remain in the same level. 
Definitely, communal representation would prevent 
healthy competition between various communities. 
It would increase, further the factions in society.*' 


When T.V.K. presided over the 31st Annual (Conference 
of the Tamilnad Congress, at K&ncipuram, 35 miles south 
west of Madras City, on November 21st and 22nd, 1925, a 
resolution came to him in support of communal representa¬ 
tion. T.V.K. not only rejected it but also explained to those 
attending the session, the harmful effects of such a resolu¬ 
tion and appealed for their co-operation, to remove casto 
differences in political activity. 


‘In this conference communal feelings were 
stirred up more than ever before. I appeal to you 
to be free from such cursed feelings. I do not claim 
to be either a Brulimin or a non-Brahmin but always 
claim to be an Indian. I rclinguished my teaching 
profession and joined the independence movement 
for two reasons. One was the detention of Annie 
Besant (1847-1933), and the other was the inaugura¬ 
tion of the communal Justice party. If the commu¬ 
nal differences continue between the non-Brahmins 
and the Brahmins I doubt very much if independence 
will be attained. So let us forget our petty commu¬ 
nal differences, and inculcate the national spirit that 
we are all Indians. If we adopt a tolerant attitude 
in our day to day affairs, many of our problems will 

be solved.We have also passed a resolution on 

untouohability.So long as this persists in 

society, I emphatically say that we won’t attain in¬ 
dependence .In Tamilnad unity will be achieved 

through the Tamil Language alone.** 


4 $. Tiru. Vi. Ka., TAMIL COLAl ALLATU KATTURAIT 

. „ TIRATTU, Part I pages. 124 - 1 }$. 

46 . Tiru. V». Ka., Tiru. Vi. Ka. VALKAIKKURIPPUKKAL, 

pages 365-366. 
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Labour Movement 

T.V.K. devoted most of his life-time, nearly 25 yean, 
for the amelioration of the condition of the working classes. 
He served in various capacities in many labour unions in 
Madras. Through labour organisations also ho led his oru* 
sade against the evils of the caste-system. He also guarded 
the labour unions in which ho was associated from being 
influenced by the evils of the caste-system. Had the labour 
unions been influenced by caste considerations, the unity 
among the workers would have been wrecked ; and the move¬ 
ment would have perished in its infancy. Under the able 
leadership and guidance of T.V.K. the entire labour class 
became united in their rank and file. However, in 1921, 
when the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills’ strike was in full 
swing, some interested persons instigated caste feelings among 
the workers in order to break the strike. The leader of the 
Adidr&vida community, one Mr. B&jd., not only persuaded 
his people not to participate in the strike, but also pointed 
out to them that as a result of the strike, the higher caste 
people would benefit more than they and thus exhorted them 
to return to work. Persuaded by this malicious propaganda a 
few returned to the mills, but the majority were faithful to 
the cause of the labour movement, and pledged their whole¬ 
hearted support for the strike. Raj&, who happened to be a 
close friend of T.V.K. expressed the same opinion to T.V.K. 
Having heard this, T.V.K. said that the labour movement 
was a non-communal organisation. If it becam e powerful 
and well organised, caste and other considerations would be 
relegated to a secondary position.*^ 

Oonclosion; 

T,V,K. worked for a casteless society through religious, 
political and labour organisations. He achieved some success 
through religious and labour organisations. Caste, which 
played a dominant role in religrion at the beginning of this 


47, Tlru. VI. Ka., Tiru. Vi. Ka. vALKAIKKURIPPUKKAL, 
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century, later started playing also the same role in politics. 
When oaste feelings were stirred up in Tamil society by 
the Justice Party, T.V.K. stressed the need for oommunal 
harmony in society through his political speeches. And it 
was mainly due to his counter-movement that the party lost 
its hold in Tamilnad. Later, when T.V.K. observed that the 
Congress party too indulged in rousing oommunal feelings, 
during the elections as well as at the time of forming 
ministries, he decided to quit politics to devote hie future 
to social work. This finds clear expression in some of his 
works. 


The Congress also indulges in stirring communal 
feelings at the time of elections. If such is the fate 
of a non-communal organisation like the Congress, 
there should be no surprise if all democratic organisa¬ 
tions in this country fall a prey to communalism." 

In Congress rule, communal disturbances are very 
TOmmon. When men of narrow vision come to power, 
they freely express their petty feelings. Communal 
conflicts are not confined to the Br&hmins and non- 
Br&hmins alone. It is there among the different 
sMts of Brahmins themselves. To cite an incident. 

V®. , Sriniiigam openly accused the 

dominate the 

leakalai Vasihnavities in the political field because 
ot their powef and Influence in the Ministry." 

TVK n®'® communal disturbances often erupting. 

wouM^ f 7 system 

because h^ Ld course of time, 

nZo-o Bu^ he'd 

nir Ftr 


49l U.'w P*«* 3IS and 318. 
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ted some ways^ and means in particular, to the youths of 
Tamilnad, to eradicate the caste system from Tamil society. 
His suggestions were: 

1. On no account should consideration of high or low 
caste be entertained; 

2. The choice of a teacher should not be based on 
caste, but should be on the strength of his character; 

3. Untouchability should not be encouraged under any 
circumstance; 

4. One should not associate oneself with any work 
which has a communal tinge; 

5. All possible encouragement should be given to 
popularise inter-caste marriages, which alone will sjwed up 
the decline of the caste system; 

6. Youngsters should bo encouraged to tour foreign 
countries during their holidays so that they may see for 
themselves the fallacy of the caste system at home.*’ 


il. Tiru. VL Kt., INTIYAVUM VITUTALAIYUM, pa(M 4 &- 4 I. 

Tlru. Vi. Ka., TAMIL TENRAL ALLATU TALAMAIPPOUVU, 

paces 18-19. 

Tiru. VL Ka., CAMAR.ACA TiPAM, paces 18 - 19 . 



Concepts of Religion in 
Sangam Literature and in 
Devotional Literature* 


S. ARXJMUGA MUDALIAR 


“Religion* at the present day has become a subject of 
critical and scientific enquiry of both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal significance and attracted increasing attention." The 
reasons for this attitude are not far to seek. They are:— 

(1) the rapid progress of scientific knowledge and thought, 

(2) the deeper intellectual interest in the subject, (3) the 
wide-spread tendencies in all parts of the world to reform 
or reconstruct or even to replace religion by some body of 
thought, more rational and scientific and lees superstitious, 

(4) effect of social, political, and intematioQal events of a sort 
which, in the past, have both influenced and been influenced 
by religion, whenever the ethical or moral value of activities 
or conditions is questioned, the value of religion is involved, 

(5) ultimately there arises problems of justice, human his¬ 
tory, Gk)d and the universe involving problems of the rela¬ 
tion between * religious ’ and other ideas, the validity of the 
ordinary knowledge and practicable conceptions of ‘ exi>erienoe.' 

The word religion is derived from the Latin word Reli- 
gere meaning reread and reflected upon ” or from the 
Latin word Beligare having the idea of ‘ obligation ’, 
binding . The term is defined in various ways, but the 
following definitions may be considered as reasonable. The 
simplest of fliese is of Taylor. (1) Belief in spiritual beings- 
(2) Durkheim—<Tho Elementary forms of the religious life). 
A religion is a united system of beliefs and practices relative 


I. 


r?^*UiSoVfor th» V L"^**'*** Seminar and conference* 

.»r"' 

Encyclopaedia of reliflon and Ethics Vol. lo, paces 661-693 
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to sacred thiogs, that is to say, tbioss set apart and 
forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite into one single 
moral community the church-temple or mosque—synagogue 
etc. (3) Galloway. (The Philosophy of religion)—" Religion 
is man’s faith in a power beyond himself whereby he seeks 
to satisfy emotional needs and gain stabilility of life and 
which he expresses in acts of worship and service" 
(4) Ebaird (Evolution of religion). “ A man's religion, if it 
is sincere is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite 
attitude to the world and gathers to a focus all the meaning 
of hie life ”. 

With these definitions of religion let us for a moment 
consider the couoepts of religion in Sangam literature aud 
later Devotional Literature in Tamil. The Tamil equivalent 
of the term religion (Sanskrit is ‘ ^a>u> ‘ 

probably is the root and may mean “ that which is syste¬ 
matised and developed properly. 

The 3rd Sangam age with innumerable poets of all occu¬ 
pations strikes even the casual reader as aii age of universal 
education and high thinking. It is considered as the golden 
age— The Augustan age of Tamil Literature and Culture— 
an age of creative imagination. The Thousands of versos 
composed by them were collected and codified in the forms 
of anthologies called “ Pattu and Thohai " namely—" The 
Pattupattu " (the ten idylls) and the Ettuthohai, 8 works con¬ 
sisting of Narrinai, Kuruntohai, Patirrupattu, Paripadal, 
Kalithobai, Ainkurunuru, Ahananuru, Purananuru, and the 
Patinenkiikkanakku (18 works). The twin Epics consisting of 
Silappadikaram and Manimekalai—the first from the pen of 
one considered to be a Jain and the other from the pen of 
a Buddhist—closely followed the above anthologies. 

These two mark an important stage in the history of 
Jainism and Buddhism in the south. " The defects which 
Tirugnanesambandar points out in Jainism and Buddhism 
were non-existent during this period. South Indian Jainism 
is sometimes accused of degrading women, but the Jain Epic 
really deifies the chaste woman and so does the Buddhist 
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epio Maaimekalai where the g^rl bom of the community of 
public women becomes the merciful saviour of the poor and 
the great teacher of the right path (T.P.M. sixty fourth 
birth day commemoration volume pp. 110/63 20-21) “ Mani- 
mekalai and Silappadikaram describe the philosophical dis¬ 
cussions carried on by the followers of various schools of 
thought on the day of the national festival or Indira Vila in 
the Capital city of the Colas. Manimekalai gives us a pic¬ 
ture of the conflicting philosophies and code of life popular 
among the people of these times and for the first time in 
the history of Indian thought gives us, in one of its chap¬ 
ters, a hand book of Indian Philosophies. From all these 
works it is possible to collect a clear and vivid picture of 
the state of religion in Tamilakam in those early centuries 
of the Christian era. 


When we examine the condition of the religious, we find 
that several were prevailing simultaneously and amicably 
without animosity and enmity. Religions like Saivism, 
Vaishnavism (mixture of Brahminisra in them). Jainism and 
Buddhism all these flourished side by side especially in the 
capital cities like Puhar,* Kanchipuram, Uraiyur, Madurai,* 
Karur etc., and in the moffusil regions, with temples, Viharas 
and monasteries for the various gods of these faiths like 
Siva, Muruga, Tirumal, Baladeva, Krishna, Korravai. Lord 


iss-irs. 

1. iSfitururimsu OuiflOurar Qsrid«b. 

OewOo/«ir 
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Oanapathi is not heard of in these days. He appears on the 
scene only after the 7th century A.D. No iU*will or hatred 
existed between these religions but only cordiality and sooi* 
ability. Religious tolerance was the Icey-noto of the relation* 
ship that existed between tbe various religious communities. 
There was religious toleration, and the spirit of free enquiry 
or the liberty of the human understanding. The monarohs 
themselves enooureiged religious discussions inviting teachers 
of all religious sects and arranging for them in public halls, 
CutliftBcirpu)}, encouraging them to preach their own 
doctrines during festivals. They protected impartially the 
temples and monasteries of all sects. Though believing 
in the doctrines of a particular sect, they cautiously avoided 
interfering with the rites and ceremonies of rival faiths. 
This religious liberty had a great and, salutary influence 
upon the intellectual and moral development of the Tamils. 
In Manimekalai, we find, that, in the Indiravila, in the 
Pattimanram, that was held, all the religious sects, with 
Manimekalai as the head, took part in the expositions of 
their respective faiths. 

As usual amongst all nations““ 0 ncient and modem""the 
philosophical doctrhies of the Tamils were far apart from the 
popular religious beliefs and ceremonies. While the learned 
few with an earnest mind of deep research attempted to 
obtain correct notions of the causes and consequences of 
existence, the masses whose untutored minds could not con¬ 
ceive nature as a whole took a low and sensual view of 
life, and worshipped a number of gods and goddesses. The 
semi-barbarous tribes who were mostly addicted to war and 
bloodshed had ferocious and savage deities •whose altars 
reeked with the blood of slaughtered animals. Communities 
who were more'civilised and had cultivated arte of peace 
worshipped milder gods who were content with offermgrs of 
fruits, flowers, rice, incense etc. More advanced societies 
whose cultured mind could realise abstract ideas such as 
the reign of law (aram or Dharma) and the Unity of nature, 
endeavoured to conform their lives to supreme moral intejii. 
genoe, which rules the universe. 
to-T 
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Thia ia exactly the picture we could glean from Sangam 
worka about the state of religion among the people. 

Long before the Sangam days, in the days that preceded 
it according to the earliest Tamil grammatical work Tol- 
kappiyam, the Tamiiians had regional gods for each'of the 
natural regions—Kurinji, Mullai, Marutham, Neithal and 
Palai—(composite region of Mullai and Kurinji). Tolkappi* 
yam states that Mayon (Tirumal), Seyon (Murugan), Ven- 
dan (Indiran) and Varunan, were respectively the gods of 
Mullai, Kurinji, Marutham and Neithal, while it is said 
that Korravai (Kali) was the goddess for the composite region 
of Palai. [ 

Apart from these, as already remarked, there was belief 
in one higher force above all these-omnipresent in ail Nature 
and Human Nature, which is called by the name of 
(that .which settles in all—^ji/^to settle) or suoffir that 
which transcends all ai- <= ^Tfwrs^fQaA), 

jfUurfiQrm to transcend, or 
A""®* j§)©«jLi^—that which exists without support. 

Among the religious beliefs and ceremonies followed by 
various communities, tho following typical ones may bo 
mentioned;— 


(1) The Eytnar of Palai worshipped the dreaded goddess 
Korravai (equated with Kali), and sacrificed buflFaloes at her 
shrine. She had matted hair, shining skin of cobra, carved 
tusk of boar in her hair resembling tho orescent—string of 
tigws teeth, striped skin of tiger, bow, stag to ride, drums 
and pipes. The priestess propitiated her thus : “ Tho oattie 
sheds m the villages around us are all full of oxen-but the 
yards of the Eymar who should live by robbery and plunder 

P^s, wi d fovvis, peacocks, perfumed pastes, powders, frag- 

Sed m oblations of rit 

mixed with blood and flesh were offered.^ 


4. SilapiwdikaraiD, XII-JJ-S9 
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Soldiets and Kings joined bands in these offerings. Some 
varrioTB even offered their heads. Kali danced with Siva— 
BO much was she dreaded that when once the doors of het 
temple remained closed and could hot be opened, the Pandl* 
yan King believed it to be a token of displeasure and prayed 
for her mercy and appeased her wrath by granting the revenue 
of 2 villages for expenses for her worship.* Some of the 
lower classes (as well as Nagas) worshipped stones, springs 
etc. In Kaviripumpattinam a stone was set up in the public 
square visited by those suffering from effects of poison, 
witchcraft or venomous bites. 

There^was also a spring, which cured the defects of all 
the deaf, dumb, dwarfs, lepers, and hunchbacks who bathed 
in It. Sacred Trees* were also worshipped. 

(2) The hunters and hill tribes worshipped the heroic 
war-god Muruga with 12 arms and-six faces at shrines on the 
top of hills and mountains and dense forests. He had a Vel 
(Lanoe)—used as weapon. His priest carried the lance and 
was known as Velan—a lancer. The dance in honour of 
this god was ®*trpi( 5 r«)OJ, His features and exploits are 
vividly described in Tiru Muruharruppadai and Skanda 
Purana (Sanskrit) and in Tamil Kandapuranam. 

(3) The shepherd classes (^luir—auT^oiir. ^tni-iuit— 
(ififbSa 3 j£lfoicds*ir) worshipped their national hero, Mayon-— 
Tirumal (uirditJirdr —the black coloured god and his 
avatar Krishna and his elder borther Balarama. 

(4) The Barathavar or fisher folk whose region is Neithal 
worshipped, according to Tolkappiyam, Varunan (oi®«rr«r) 
They planted the vertibral bone-back bon«r-of the whale 
SKSiStiT and established «u®«»r«r (^smrmmti) in it and 
worshipped him (uili 4 «»TUura«— 

86-87J. 


S. Silsppsdiktram, XX- 37-40 »nd XXni-ii 3 -i 2 S- 
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There was also the practice of erecting tomb-stones 
over the buried body of warriors, slain in battle¬ 
field, and worshipping them, decorating them with peacock 
feathers and offering toddy^ and other edibles. 

Such were some of the religious practices obtaining in 
the days of the 3rd Sangam- The other favourite gods men¬ 
tioned were Brahma and Siva. . The term mfigitoi-uQurjB 
iBm in uiLi^muuir&o* may be taken to mean Linga worship. 
Siva is mentioned in'many places in Puram. Awai* blessed 
Adikaman wishing him long life even as "^njuiewfl iSt-jo 
Ql^^futfrOurib ", Liiflu/ri_*i) calls him '* «*npifli_^p«wr«wr«i)’’ 
and " muiiisiL uriruuriir ", utEsouQsurii calls him (8S)— 
" dnflufnvru^i <L_njcyr ".—,^«oiLr SL.afdr also is Siva. Silap- 
padikaram calls him iSjDajTUJirimtuQuifKSiuirar^o and refers 
to him again in sirnJSsTucircn^ .n 

Tirumal was another favourite Qod in Sangara days. 
Mention is made of a*»ojjffSio in which Kings are compared 
to him in Tolkappiyam. He is described as ' 

The Tirumal in Tiruvarangam and 


7 . Ouutsii i7&ii nnsfi O^rgiu 

(Jl) i?«fl Q1I41U iSpA^jSSu —^cu 131 . 

••bfJw ufcS arAtogi 

uriuflitii _ upA 333. 

jSIaxuid OrfitiT^dr 

Oprifrpin t/fipA fiu>qu>jB—HpA 262. 
(Don’t avoid worshipping the tomb-stone) 
oimrAi^A Oar($Aarm-u 
>ewn> Quiijawrib 

A uCif.aruurAu—218. 
g. ifpu—SS & 63. 

mrmfi, 

II. •r*0«r«ir—C jo <S>»nirnifl««AjS Or^rai^i 
•ua(ar suasrinr^ (Jvsuif.. 

(-Si) jSeso^* afir 

Oor^ e.g<uA 
^tiipaprmr Oatui^ B4-~SB. 
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Tiruvenkatam are reverenta'ally mentioned by Madala Marai’ 
yon in Silappadikaram «r(5«Tair«T»^.’’ 

From the foregoing picture it will be seen that there 
has been even in the days of Tolkappiyam and subsequently 
in the days of the last Sangam in the early centuries of the 
Xian era an admixture of the worship of the gods of the 
Vedio Pantheon of the Aryans, who slowly spread to the 
south of the Vindhiyas, and the local Dravidian Tamil gods 
and goddesses and religious beliefs and ceremonies. Sans* 
krit priests and scholars were patronised by Tamil Kings. 
They settled them in flourishing villages given to them as 
grants without revenue cess—usually called 

etc. These villages were later called f^fCSsufi 
vDiismsoih. Some Scholars became ministers of Kings or their 
personal friends and advisers. They were put in charge of 
temple worship and Pujas. Typical examples of this may be 
found in Madala Maraiyon** advising Cheran Senguttuvan on 


IJ. sr(p«r<nr sra)> t— 
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heavenly nuiUera m a friend, philoeopber and guide. Kapilar 
similarly advised King Pari Vallal. 


Theee priests and ministers advised Tamil Kings to 
perform the various Vedio saorifloes thus attempting a fusion 
of the Vedio rites and religion and those prevailing in the 
Tamilakam of 'those days. Saorifices like Aswameda, Baja 
Suya etc., were performed by the Tamil Kings on the advice 
of these priests. We hear of the Chola who performed the 
Raja Soya sacrifice called (Raja Suyam Vitta Perunurkilli). 
The Pandiyan King who performed a number of Vedio 
sacrifices was called Palyahasslai Mudu Kudumi Peru 
Vachudhi. The Chola King Kulamurrathu Thunjiya Killai 
Valavan is said to be the lord of the land, where brahmins 
perform sacrifices. In his land sacrifioiai fires existed in 
plenty. 

The Tamilians were also acquainted with the Vedic 
religion and religious rites.'* Purananuru speaks of the four 
Vedas, the paths or Dharmas shown by four Vedas, the 
sacrificial fire of the twice-born brahmins etc. 

Pattinappalai speaks of 

Kurinjippattu (225) of 
^lur. and Maduraikanji (656) of 
(JtupdusL.. They speak of brahmins, Vedic rites etc. 
The brahmins were held in high esteem by the people and 
the kings of the land. They became temple priests. The 
eight kinds of Aryan marriages (iSfisii, 
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rrm^Mib. mufirtnh) 
also were equated with Tamil marriage systems by Tolkap* 
piar and his commentators. 

In Irayanar Kalaviyal, Kalavu was equated with Gandhar- 
vam and Kaikilai and Perunthinai with the other seven 
Aryan marriages. Even gods and goddesses of the Vedic 
Pantheon came to be identified with Tamil gods and goddesses. 
Siva who was worshipped as Lingam here was equated with 
Rudra of the Vedas and the attributes of Budra like his 
destroying aspect, his abode of the cremation ground, his 
smeeiring of the ashes of the mayana, his danoe there, his 
garland of skulls etc., were all attributed to Siva also. The 
Tamil goddess Korravai of the Pilai residents, Byiner, was 
made the Vedic goddess of Durga and wife of Siva. Muruka 
the Tamil god of the hill tracts was identified with Karthi- 
keya, fostered by the six Kartikai constellations and made 
Bhanmuga, Skanda or Subramanya. Deivayanai daughter of 
Indra was made his wife. The Thirumal or Mayon of the 
forest region of Tamilakam became, Vishnu. Varuna of 
Neithal region became Varuna of the Vedic religion. Vendan 
of the agricultural region was equated with Indra. Sanskrit 
came to be called “ Deva Basha ", the language of the gods. 

Tevaram, Tiruvachakam, TiruvisaippA, TiruppallAndu, 
Tirumantiram, Patinoram Tiruroarai and NilAyiram 
belong to the age of the Pallavas. The 'period roughly 
60G-900 A.D. may be described as the age of the religious 
revival and the age of devotional literature. After the 
Sangam age, there came a period of darkness for about 
3 centuries due to the Kalabra Intenegnum. The Buddhist 
and Jain religions whioh were till then peaceful and lovmg 
neighbour, began to predominate and expand very much at 
the expense of the native Saiva and Vaishnava faiths during 
the Pallava age. They spread rapidly in the south, with 
settlements in Kanohi, Kongunadu and Madurai. Both the 
Buddhists and Jains were great Sanskrit scholars and while 
they learned also the language of the soil, Tamil, became 
scholars in it and wrote works in it, they did not merely 
import Buddhist and Jain ideas and ideologies and doctrines 
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into Tamil Literature, but were also responsible for a Targe 
influx of Sanskrit and Pali words, idioms and phrases into 
the Tamil language. 

They gradually exeroised potential influence on the 
Kings and chieftains as well. In the hey-day of the Fallava 
rule from the beginning of the 7th century A.D. their influ¬ 
ence was at its zenith. King Mahendravarraan (600 A.D.-630) 
became himself a Jain, and encouraged Jainism very much. 
If the story of his persecution*' of Thirunavukkarasar who 
reverted to Saivism from Jainism,*' to which he had been at¬ 
tracted in hie early life is correct, then we may safely conclude 
that there would have been frequent conversions of Saivas 
and Vaishnavas to the Buddhist and Jain faiths and vice 
versa. It is strange that this King who persecuted Appar, was 
himself converted, in turn, to Saivism by the same Appar 
himself. The devotees of Siva and Vishnu looked at these 
religious conversions with consternation and horror and 
wanted to check the spread of these faiths before it was too 
late and revive their faiths. It was first at this time that 
the Saivite and Vaishnavite saints—Nayanmars and Alvars 
came on the scene and popularised their faiths. Travelling 
from one place to another place of pilgrimage with their 
followers and devotees, singing the praise of their lords, 
Siva and Vishnu, later collected and codified as Tevara Tiru- 
muraikal (1-7) and Nalayira Divya Prabandam, those Saivite 
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and Vaishnavite Aoharyas spread the message of Mukti 
through Bakti Cult. These works and the other Saivit® 
devotional literature like Tiruvlsaippa etc., and Tiruppallandu 
of the Pallavar and Chola period roughly from 600 to 1000 
A.D. constituted the religious revival. From a reading of these 
canons we can envisage the religious beliefs, practices, the 
various mythological and puranic stories and feats of these 
gods, the mode of worship, the religious doctrines and philo¬ 
sophical ideas of these religious doctrines etc. We can also 
see that it was a continuous fight and enmity^'' * between the 
Saivites and the Vaishnavites, between the Saivites and 
Buddhists and Jains and between the Vaishnavites and Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains. 

The hymns of some of thass Nayanmars and Alwars 
refer specifically to some Kings or personalities or political 
inoidents which go a long way in fixing the ages in which 
they lived.'* The Tevaram hymns sung by the three saints 
Appar (also called) Tirunavukkarasar, Tirugnanasambandar and 
Sundaramurti of this period collected and codified by Nambi- 
yandar Nambi in the later half of the 10th century into the 
first Seven Saivite Tirumurais or sacred books—Sambandar 
1-3, Appar 4-6 and Sundarar 7 are the devotional and melo¬ 
dious hymns singing the praise of Lord Siva, his omnipotence, 
omnipresence, his eternal nature beyond the limits of time 
and space and other godly attributes in sweet, elegant, chaste, 
and dignified metre set to music (Pan). Unlike other works. 
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written after much labour and deliberation these are spon* 
taneous outbursts of the 

religious zeal and faith in and love for god of these three 
saints. These were sung generally on Lord Siva of the 
various temples situated in the sacred places of pilgrimage 
in the length and breadth of Tamilakam, and even beyond 
in Ceylon, Andhrapradesh, Kerala and Kailas, most of which 
they visited and some others away from Tamilakam not in 
person but mentally. These songs were generally in the 
form of tens or pathikams. Though those of Sundarar and 
Sambandar contained eleven songs, in the eleventh song their 
practice was to record their names os the authors thereof 
sjruq). These Tevaram songs similar to 
the other Tirumurais like ^^fjajT^au), jS(^ 

fSfn^uuir etc., are the inanifeetations of the popular Bakti 
oult in Saivism in the South. It is said that not merely from 
the point of melody, set to music or Pan, rhythm mid sweetness 
but also from the point of view of omotionul expression, re* 
ligious fervour and literary excellence, these hymns stand 
out supreme. T)u>y In-ld Siva as the lord of the Universe, 
the doer of —Panclia Krtya—creation 

preservation Uostruction Grace 

Concealment works cf the cosmic dancer and in 

the other forms of Siva as Dakshinamurthy, Kalyanasunda* 
rar, Bikshadunamurthy, Chandrasekarar, Somaskandar, Ardh- 

iiaresvarar etc. Tho worship in tho temples, the festivals 
that are celebrated therein, the particular miracles done in 
particular tt.mples described iu the Sthala puranas are all 
echoed in these hymns. So much so that from these one 
can have an idea and ii picture of the religious concepts of 
those days relating to Saivism. The groat Siva shrines are 
the outward expressions of the religion of aesthetics. They 
are not merely a Sermon in stones but the whole of Tamil 
culture and philosophy are\et forth in eloquent stones there. 
They were raised by the devc^ut Chola Emperor who endowed 
them with much property mid encouraged the study of arts 
and philosophy in them. Th-' Tantrn school is not limited 
to any one place in India but the Agamas are peculiarly 
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South Indian. Many of them refer tO’^ Kanohi and Tiruva* 
lank&du and ae such, one may not be wrong in concluding 
that they were compiled in Southern country for the regula¬ 
tion of the worship in Siva temples. Srikanta and Haradatta 
wrote commentaries on the Brahma Sutra expounding the 
-Saivlte Philosophy as the true import of Badarayavn'n 
work. Appaya Dikshitar the mediaeval scholar has written 
a commentary (Sivarkn Mani Dipika) on the Brajima 
Sutra Bashyn of Sankara. Various Sivacharyas wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Agamas. The great Umapathi Sivam 
wrote the commentary on the Paushknragamn. Along with 
the Sivacharyas who flourished in the Pallnva period, the 
Vnishnovite saints also flourished. The worship of Vishnu 
is claimed to be as old as Tholkapniyam and the Vedas and 
peissed through the Vedic and the Puranic stages. The epics 
of Ramayana and Maha Bharata and puranas like the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata describing the miracles and wonder¬ 
ful feats of the various incarnations of Vishnu, served as the 
fountains of inspiration for the Alvars or men of great 
Bakthi and deep wisdom. The hymns sung by them like 
their counterparts, the Nayanmars. were collected and order¬ 
ed to be codified in one volume, * The N&layira Divya Pra- 
bandam Nathamuni was a contemporary of Nambiandar 
Nambi and what Nambi did for Saivism, Nathamuni did for 
Vaishnavism. The Alvars are twelve in number. Though 
there were only 10 at first, Andal and Mathurakavi were 
also included in the list of Alvars. Their lives are recorded 
traditionally in Quniparambarai, or the genealogy of Gurus 
and in Alvar Vaipavam or the chronicle of the Alvars. The 
Vaishnavite revivalism was inaugurated in all parts of 
Tamilakam—Periyalvar (1), Andal (2), Nammalvar (3) and 
Madurakavi (4) in the Pandya country, Mutal Alvar or 
Poykai Alvar (5), Putattalvar (6) and Periyalvar (7) and 
Tirumalisai Alvar (8) in the Tondainadu or Pal lava country, 
Tirupanalvar (9) Tondar AdippoJi (10) and Tirumangai (11) 
Alvars in the Chola country and Kulasekarar (12) lathe 
Chera country. Of the 4000 and odd hymns Nammalvar 
(^( 5 «ur(uOu>/rjP—4th thousand—1002 and) Tirumangai (Alvar— 
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2nd thousand—1134) alone contributed more than half. Like 
the Tevsrsm and Tiruvisaippa authors these alvars also 
travelled to Vaishnavite places of pilgrimage and sang spon¬ 
taneously on the temples and Lord Vishnu of the temples 
they visited. From these also, we can have an idea of 
the religious concepts of the times relating to Vaish- 
navism. These are manifestations of the Bakti cult in 
Vaishnavism in the South. Not merely in point of melody 
set to music, rhythm and sweetness but also from the point 
,, of view of emotional expression, religious beliefs, literary 
flavour and excellence, these hymns like the Timmurais 
stand out supreme. They hold out Vishnu as the Lord of 
the Universe, the creator, sustainer and destroyer and give 
the other forms of Vishnu like, Krishna, Balarama, Rama, 
Narasimha, Ananta Sayanam etc. The worship in the tem¬ 
ples, the festivals that Me celebrated therein and the mira¬ 
cles that occurred in them are all echoed in these hymns, 
so that we can clearly have a picture of the religious con¬ 
cepts of the times pertaining to Vaishnavism. Nammalvar 
refers to the other conflicting religious’* orders. The Agamas 
relating to temple worship and regulations were written. 
These hymns formed the basis for the philosophy of Visish- 
tadvaita of Ramanuja, who in the place of Nirguna (attri¬ 
buteless) Brahman, postulated by SankMa, evolved a god of 
beauteous form and figure full of all auspicious and good 
qualities (Kalyana guniw). 


Vaishnavite philosophy developed in Tamil land from 
the times of the hymns of those Alvars, continued to flourish 
for many centuries. Without a knowledge of Tamil it is 
not possible to be a thorough master of thU philosophy and 
thus Mose the term of ‘ Ubhya Vedanta'. The tradition 
rontinuM as a live stream from generation to generation, 

T^lrir Madurakavi, Nathamuni, AlavandM, 

Tirukkottiyur Nambi. Ramanuja. Kurathalvar. Bhattar. 
NandiyM, Nampillai. Pillai LokachMyar and Alakiya 
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Maravaia Nayemar to Manarala Mamunilcal and his disciples 
of Tenkalai School. So does it continuously run through 
Vedanta Desika and others of the Vadakalai School. These 
works have been written both in Tamil and in Sanskrit. 

The great Ramanuja known as the Tinippavai Jeeyar 
planned to write a commentary on Nammalvar as one of his 
life's mission, but finding himself occupied with his philoso" 
phioal and other religious engagements, could not fulfil this 
sacred duty. 

Nampillai’s Ita commentary on Nammalvar is unique. 
It has been rendered in Tamil in ten volumes, by B. R. Puru- 
shothama Naidu of Madras University. Acharya Hirudaya 
by Alakiya Manavala Nayanar is a masterly survey of the 
philosophy of Nammalvar's poems ranking higher than the 
Upanishads. This is also now beilig rendered in Tamil by 
the same scholar. Vedanta Desikan apart from innumerable 
Sanskrit works of his, had written in Tamil on the Esoteric 
doctrines of Vaishnava who tries to establish a Tontak- 
kulam ’ or a democracy of Vaishnavite service. A Kingdom of 
Ood on earth, recognising no caste as between the worshippers 
of Ood. Ramananda and other Vaishnavite saints of north 
India are the followers of Ramanuja. Vaishuavitea trans¬ 
literate the Tamil songs of the Alvars in their respective 
mother-tongfuos and devotionally recite them every day in 
Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada and throughout India. 

During the closing years of the Imperial Chola rule, 
Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy came to bo written in Tamil. 
Sivagnana Bodhant*^ though alleged to be a translation, is 
really an original contribution of Meykanda Sivam of 
Tiruvennainallur of the JSth century. It is the most 
authoritative and greatest of all the Saivite philosophical 
works. It is the first attempt at a systematic and codified 
account of the tenets of Tamil Saivism consisting of 12 
aphorisms (Narpas or Sutras). The Saiva Siddhanta Philo¬ 
sophy “ is the choicest product of the Dravldian intellect. 


sa 14 
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and the most elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the most 
intrinsioally valuable of all religious philosophy in India ”, 
according to Dr. Pope. The Rev. Goudi is of opinion that 
* the system possesses the merit of great antiquity ’ and that 
“ in the religious world the Saiva system is the heir to all 
that is most ancient in South India It is the religion of 
the Tamil people, by the side of which every other form is 
comparatively of foreign and recent origin. As a system of 
religious thought, as an expression of faith and life, the 
Saiva system is by far the best that South India possesses " 
Equally appreciative is the opinion of Prof. MaxMuller who 
wrote, in the South of India there exists a philosophic 
literati' e which, though it shows clear traces of Sanskrit 
influer i containing also original indigenous elements of 
great beauty and of importance for historical purposes ”, 


ai religious revival of the four great Saiva Acharyas 
gave an impetus to the composition of the 14 Saiva Siddhanta 
Sastras containing the tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta Philo¬ 
sophy culled out from the Saivite devotional Literature that 
went before. Sivagnana Bodham bears that name rightly 
because it deals in a nut-shell with tlie philosophy that 
‘ Sivam is one, gnanam is knowledge of its true nature, and 
Bodham is the realisation of that nature". Its leading 
thought is therefore that the highest love, Para Bakthi is 
based on the soul’s recognition of non-duality and of its debt 
to the iord and that the lord standing non-dual with the 
soul enables it not only to know external objects but also to 
know Him and Self. That there are Sanskrit influences in 
the Bodham itself, is borne out by an old stanza whose idea 
rune in English thus, “ The Veda is the cow, its milk is the 
true Agama, the Tamil sung by the four is the ghee extrac- 
^ from It and the virtue of the Tamil work of the Mey- 
k^dar of the celebrated city Vennai is the fine taste of the 

Tam-.' in Sanskrit and 

Tamil thought of the times influencing each other and the 

SafvisT Literature of Tamil 

Saivism The author has added Vartikas of his own, explai¬ 
ning and illustrating the argument of each of the Sutrams 
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and giving its meanings. The famous logioian and philoso¬ 
pher poet, Sivetgnana Munivar of Tiruvavaduturai Adhinam 
of 18th century A.D, wrote elaborate commentary on it, 
hailed as the ‘ Dravida Maha Bashyam ’ and the author is 
rightly hailed as the “ Dravida Maha Bashya Kartar '. 

The Bodham was preceded by two short works Tiruvunii- 
uar (2) and Tirukakalirrupadiyar (3) by two authors—teacher 
and disciple. Both go by the same name though distinguished 
by the place to which they belonged. Tiruvundiyar was 
written by Uyyavanda Deva Nayanar of Tiruvialur while 
Tirukalliruppadiyar was written by Uyyavanda Deva Naya¬ 
nar of Tirukkadavur. 

After Sivagnana Bodham the next work of Importance 
in the hierarchy of Saiva Siddhanta works is the Sivagitaiui 
Sittiyca' (4) of Arulnandi Sivacharyar, a disciple of Meykandat. 
It is a comprehensive statement of the doctrine Suppakkam 
preceded by a discussion of the rival systems (Para pakkam) 
of which no fewer than 41 including 4 schools of Buddhism 
and 2 of Jainism are passed under reference. Since Mey- 
kandar's work, though most authoritative, is too cryptic and 
does not explain the position of Salvism vis-a-vis other sys¬ 
tems, Sivagnana Sittiyar is read very widely and has formed 
the subject of many commentaries. 

JniiHi Irupahla{b) owes its 20 verses in alternate use of 
2 metres namely venba metre and asiriya metre in the form 
of a dialogue between the teacher Meikandar and disciple 
Aruliiaiidhi. Uimuii Vilakkam (6) of Manovasakam Kadandar 
is the simplest of Siddhanta works. 

Uma}>athi Sivacliariyar of Korravankudi near Chidamba¬ 
ram who lived at the close of the 13th and beginning of the 
14th century A.D. wrote the all remaining 8 works comple¬ 
ting the total of 14 Siddhanta Sastras. They are (/) Stwr 
in-ayaaam, (') Tiruvaruipayim, (3) Vinawnlxt, (4) Porrip- 
mhrodAii, (S) Kodihivi It. (O Nenjii Vida Thuthu Ji, 

(7) Unmai Neri Vilukkam and (S) Sangarpa-nirakuraiiaiU. 
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The Advaita philosophy of Sankara in Tamil Vedantio 
Sohool beoame popular from the 8th century onwards. Apart 
from the translations of the Oeetha, and u 

and other works, there sprang up original works in Tamil 
like works of 

and ^u^TfJfisuir which are of great literary merit. 

Thus even a casual survey of the literary works of the 
8rd Sangam age and the age of Religious revival (600 to 
900 A.D.) will reveal ample literary evidence for a proper 
understanding and estimate of the religious concepts of the 
times and further details regarding the same. This will be 
useful for a comparative study of religions of the age in 
other parts of the world leading to religious integration of 
the world community. It sheds welcome light on the 
following facts:— 

(1) The works of the Sangam age were collected and 
codified as Pattupattu, Bttuttohai and Patinenkil Kanakku 
and the twin epics of Silappadikaram and Manimekalai 
followed them. The eleven Saiva Tirumurais and Nalayira 
Divya Prabandam followed them in the Age of the Pallavas 
which was an age of religious revival in Tamilakam. 

(2) The religious faiths in Sangam age—Saivism, 
Vaishnavism, Jainism and Buddhism flourished side by side 
with toleration and human understanding, following and 

preaching tho doctrines of their respective faith without 
animosity. 

(3) There was enmity between these faiths in the Age 
of the Pallavas. 


r There was realUation of God and religious conoepti 
of the Almighty transcendental and at the same tim« 
eminent god and his various forms like Siva, Vishnu 
Muruga, Korravai. Vendan (Indira), Krishna. Bala Rama 
Varuna ete.-on a regional basis like Kurinji, Mullai, Maru- 
ham, Paiai and Neital, even from the days of Tolkappiyam 
followed in Sangam works-and in later devotional literaJae, 
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(5) The later devotional literature on Siva and Vishou 
along with the devotional portion of Sangam worka, spread 
the message of Mukti through Bakti and devotional songs 
of a soul-stirring and heart-touching nature set to musio and 
melody. These formed the Tottira Literature out of which 
the Saiva Siddhanta and Visishtadvaita of the Saivites and 
Vaishnavites developed later, expounded by Meikandar and 
Bamanujar. 

(6) Those texts reveal the various forms of icons, modes 
of worship, festivals and religious practices etc., of the times. 


TO—9 



Auxiliary Verbs in 
Tamil 


S. A. PILLAI 


O'O. Every Iwiguiige ia changing, 'i'amil is not an ex¬ 
ception to this universal truth and this can best be seen 
when one looks into the history of Tamil language from tlie 
Sangam iwriod to the middle and from the middle to the 
modem. Changes can be noticed in vocabulary, meaning, 
phonology and grammar, morphology and syntax. 


01. The verbal system of Modern Tamil differs consi¬ 
derably from that of old and middle. In addition to many 
iiuiovations like iKitential mood in expressions like ceuyalmtn 
meaning “ he she/it/they'they (neuter) may do " and permis¬ 
sive in viiruljum meaning “ let him/her/itHhcy,'they (neuter) 
come," etc., we find dovolopmeiits of new morphs which 
either replace the old ones or occur simultaneously with 
them as allomorphs. Forms like uA;u/a.’/<a’meaning “it will 
jump," fifd//’ meaning “ h.iving stayed," katnjku' “ I will see," 
kiuininm* “we will see," jind many others are obsolete now. 


0-2. One can notice a very common tendency to replace 
.Some old verbs with certain nouns and .appropriate verbs. 
Examples like 

(iHanar "I 

pakimtanar —> paiiiku " > (V N^V) 

(viiitliinar J 


porutanar 


—> poor 


I iltunar "J 
Iceytanar J 


iV —> N^'V) 


moaning " they divide<l (something)," “ they fought," respect¬ 
ively, are not quite uncommon in modern Tamil. Verbs such 
ns “ leave," (kni'^viUi, N''V), eluntiru “ stand, get up" 

(clutUu''iru, V'^V), nu'clpatir “ supervise " {niecJ''ii<uir, clitic^V) 
are not too rare to be unnoticed. These phenomena need a 
careful and scientific analysis the result of which will give 
a clear picture of the structure of compound verbs in Tamil. 


I. Hufara .139.5 
3. Pufam 67 9. 1 ^ 1.3 


3 Haiirruppattu 16.9 
4. Puram 1739 
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1*1. Another striking change can also be noticed with¬ 
in the verb sequence itself. Many auxiliary verbs have 
been creeping into the verb sequence developing subtle 
nuances of meaning. The insertion of auxiliaries in the verb 
sequences gave rise to many moods and tenses (aspects). 
“ The diverse languages have enriched it to some extent by 
various combinations introducing ah.'ides of aspect and tenses 
but generally without remilting in complete system," says 
Jules Bloch.' The purpose of the present paper is to des¬ 
cribe some of the auxiliary verbs that are found within the 
verb sequence and to show the change that took place in 
the structure of the verb sequence. 

1-2. Tamil positive verbs used to have only three ten¬ 
ses, the past, the present, and the future.* 

vantaan = Game-he 
varukisaan - Comes-he 
varuvaan = Wilt come-he 

I'.O. The use of the verb iru meaning “ sit, to be " as 
an auxiliary gave rise to more tenses: pluperfect, perfect, 
and future perfect and many moods. This auxiliary is 
added to the verbal participle of the main verb. 

^vp* 

vantu^irunteen = I had come 

vantu'^irukkireen = I have come 

vantu^iruppeen = I shall/would have como 

vantu^irukk.a = to have come 

vantu'^iruntu = having had come 

vantu'^irunta = who (which or that) had come 

vantu^irukkira *= who (which or that) has como 

vantu^'inikkum = who (which or that) shall 

have come 

vantu^irukkaveentum “he/she/it^they/they (neuter) 

must have come 

vantu^irukkalaain = he/she'it/they/they (neuter) 

might have come 

5 . The Grammatical Structure of Dravidian Languages. Jules Bloch. 
Trtnilatioo, by Ramakriahna Ganeah Harshe, Poona, 1954, P- 90 - 
A Tolktaplvain, col, 20a Nannuul, 3 * 4 . 
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1 31. -itu- » added to the negative verbal participle 
of the main verb too. It occurs in the negative forms like: 

varaamall ^iruntaal = if he/she/it/they/they (neuter) 
varaatu / does/do not come 

varaamal 1 ^irukkalaatn = he/she/lt/they/they (neuter) 
varaatu / may not oome. 

1-32. The defective verb -ul meaning “ is ” also denotes 
perfect tense. It is added to a verbal participle. 

vantu^ujlatu = it has come 

21. In old Tamil there was nothing in the verb sequ¬ 
ence to express continuity of action, -iru prefixed by -Aro 9 (u- 
(kotftiru), when added to the verbal participle of the principal 
verb denotes continuous action in modem Tamil. 

Vyp''kontu''iru 

patittu^kontiruntaan = was studyingc-he 

patittu^'kontirukkiran = is studying-he 

patittu^'kontiruppan = will be studying-he 

patittu^'koptirukka = to study continuously 

patittu'^kontiruntu = having studied continu¬ 

ously 

patittu^kontirunta = who was studying 

etc. 

2-2. The auxiliary -kol~ often gives a reflexive meaning 
when it is added to the verbal participle of the main verb. 
(Vvp-'Kor) 

pukalntu^kontasm = he praised himself 
peeoi'^kontearkal = they spoke among themselves 

“kop(ee after a verbal participle denotes simultane¬ 
ous action when it is followed by another verb. 

V^^koptee + V 

patittu koptee + caappitteen = I ate while studying 

One can very well notice the contrast between pa^ittvkkoiftfie 
vantem and paiiUukkoi}{u vanteen which means either “ having 
studied I came," or *‘ after having studied, I came." 
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31. The veib wju “ leave, let, forsake, etc.," ia very 
often used as an auxiliary too. When it is added to the 
verbal participle (V^p^vitu^) it denotes certainty. 


kantu''vittaan 

kaptoan 

kantiruntaan 

kaptu^vi^ukiraan 

kantu'^vituvaan 


he has seen certainly in 

contrast with 

he saw 
be has seen 
he certainly sees 
he will certainly see 


.3 12. -vitu is used in the negative conditional too. 
kaanaa^vittaal = if (one) does not see 

-vHtjaal, here is used simply as a conditional marker. The 
verbal participle of this composite verb is used in the sense 
of “ after." 

kantuvittu = after having seen 

4-1. pootu meaning “ put," used as an auxiliary, ex¬ 
presses certainty when added to the verbal participle. Though 
some scholars seem to think -vitu and -pootu are somewhat 
in free variation, it appears that -pootu always occurs only 
with transitive verbs, e.g. 

atittu'^pooton = he has beaten 

4- 12. Like -viitu in a\Hii''vittu it also means “ after" 

ntittu''poottu = after having beaten 

5- 1. The auxiliary verb -poor--. 

(1) When it is added to the verbal participle it de¬ 
notes both certainty and completeness, e.g. 

cettu^poonaan = he died 
utaintu''pooyiEru = it was broken 

In the positive it always occurs with intransitives. In the 
negatives it occurs with transitive too. 

ceyyaamal''poonan = he didn't do 

(2) When it is added to the infinitive of the prin¬ 
cipal verb, it (Vinf^'pco) gives the meaning " about ” 

oeyya^poonaan * he was about to do 
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6-1. The verb aaku, which means “ become," when added 
to the verbal participle, denotes completion of action of the 
main verb. e.g. 

vantaayirfu = he/she/it/they/they (neut.) has/have come. 


7- 1. voa meaning “ come ” is also used a.s an auxiliary. 
Like the majority of the auxiliaries it is also added to the 
verlia! participle amd it denotes habitual continuation, e.g. 

vaalutu^vantaan = he had been living 

vaalntu^'yarukiran = he has been living 

va8lntu''varuvan = he will be living 

8- 1. The verb tinij (grant, vouchsafe) also is used, as 
an auxiliary and when added to a verbal participle (Vyp''aru|) 
it denotes that the action of the verb is done by a very re* 
verentini and respectful person. 

vantu'^arulinaar - he came 

9‘1. vat meaning “ place " denotes the causal, when it 
is preceded by the infinitive of the main verb. {V|jjf''vai) 

ceyyaNraittaan = he made (someone) do 

10*1. paar meaning " see " is used as an auxiliary too. 
When it occurs after verbal participle and infinitive of the 
m.nin verb it means “try " or “ attempt." e.g. 

oeytu^'paarttaan = he had tried to do 

ceyya»paartaan = he had tried to do 

it can also mean “ he would have done." 

ceytu''paar =■ try to do 
ceyya''paar = try to do 

ll-l. The verb mnattu^ meaning “lock," “ fasten," etc., is 
used as an auxiliary to denote the negative in the future. 
"Uiatieett (maatt e e n) “I (will) not fasten," maattoom 
(raaatt o o m) “ we (will) not fasten," moaUHr (maatt i i r) 
you (her) (will) not fasten," maatinay (maatt a a yj “ you 


♦tr auxilitry verb does not here mean “ lock,” “ fasten *' 

future ss hV hlV* ‘‘ in the 

!• denoted by the nuTker or -ee or tso 
as m the case of the verbal forms vairaan, ceyyeen, unnoom, etc. 
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(w ing .) will not fasten,” etc., are inferred to have functioned 
as the negative forms of the verb maa^u itself, (compare 
with aateen “I (will) not dance," aa(oom “we (will) not 
dance,” etc.) In due course rmaifi.ii became an auxiliary 
preceded by the infinitive of the main verb (Vj„f''maattu) 
to denote negation, e.g. 

vara^maatlet'n = I will not come 

varamaattoom “ we will not come 

vantirulckn''maat^n = I would have not conio 

varamaaUaamal = without coming 

12*1. The verb p<iiu which means " experience," “ suffer ' 
functions as an auxiliary too when it occurs after tho infi* 
nitive form of a verb patu), and it denotes the passive. 
It should be mentioned that the main verb should always 
be a transitive, e.g. 

lcolla''patlraan = he was killed 
What has been said about holds good for the verb ix-ni 
“ receive " too. 

kolla'^perraan = he was killed 

12-2. Many scholars maintain tlie view that the verb uij 
meaning “eat" also functions as an auxiliary to express the 
passive. The example which they show is 

k()livi''unUuin = h- was killed 

It woms t<i me that the .above expression is iwtive rather 
than ))assivt>. kolui meaning “ murder (:i verbal noun) cajt 
bo treated as the accusative case base and nn as a regular 
verb, kolai nifhniii literally means “ he ate murder, i.e., 

“ he was killed.” The structure and the function of this ex¬ 
pression is exactly like those of many other expressions like 

ali^konian = he received the blow 

etc.’ 

12 d. I should perfectly agree with f. S. Subramanya 
Sastri* that “ on the whole the genius of the lamil language 
is to avoid the passive voice as far as possible. Unlike my 


7. This was suggested by A. Kaamaa\ei in a paper on passive read 
in the Linguistic Club meeting at Trivandrum. 

8. i*. S. Subr.iinanya Sastri, History of Gramnitiiiial Th, 0 'i<s in Tumil, 
Madras, U9J4) p. 177. 
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literary dialect there is no passive in my colloquial dialect. 
As It has been already noticed by Dr. Caldwell* and endorsed 
by P. S. Subramanya Sastri patu in words like caappitta'' 
paat^fjvan which is equivalent to caappitupavan “one who 
eats or is accustomed to eat," denotes habitual continuity. 


12*4. Some active expressions are mistakenly translated 
as passive by many of us, and therefore we conclude that 
Tamil active expressions denote the passive as well. For 
example, take a very common phrase; 

palitta (1) paatam (2). 

It is often translated as “ the lesson which was read.” 


Lot us reconstruct the kemal sentence from which patitta 
paatam is derived. 


kannan (1) paatattai (2) patittaan (3) 

Kaqnan (1) read (3) the lesson (2) 

From this sentence we can derive two noun phrases; the 
head of one is kantxan and that of the other is paatam. 

1. paatattai (1) patitta (2) kanpan (3) 
kapnan (3) who read (2) the lesson (1) 

2u. kannan (1) palitta (2) paatam (3) 
the lesson (3) that kapnan read (1, 2) 

26. kannanaal (1) patikkappatta (2) paatam (3) 
the lesson (3) which was read (2) by Kannan (1) 


12-5. We are concerned with 2a and 26. Thoudh Ihev 

whereas 26. is passive. Therefore 
whether the subject is explicit or implied (in 2a. kannan is 
t^ subjwt) It should always be translated (at least when we 

Kan and notions) as “the lesson 

that Kannan read (whenever the subject is exnlioitl i.r “ 

esson that (he,she/they) read." TrinsIaUor int anotier 

grammarians in setting up 
^matical categories and making grammatical categori^ 

its own'ry oreTrSg 
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13»1. The structure of Tamil verb sequence (without 
auxiliaries) is simple and less complex. R«luoed to its es¬ 
sentials the finite verb will be one of the following forms 
(with personal endings). 


(Tense "I 

^stem^i V''Person''Numb. Oend. e.g. 

I Negative J 

va'^nt'^aa^n oame-he 

var^a^a^tu will not come^it 


14 1. The addition of auxiliaries, as discussed above, 
makes the sequence comparatively complex. Two or more 
verb stems are put together in the sequence to give the 
subtle nuances of meaning. Some of the sequences are given 
below. 


(Tense 1 

f Tense 1 


i 

, AV.P.*''V.'' < 

I- ^Per'^Num. 

1 Negative J 

(.Negative J 

Gend. 


e.g. va^nt^u^iru^nt^aa^n = had come-he 

var''aa^mal''iru''nt''aa''n “had not come-he 
var''aa''mal*iru-kk''aa''tu = will not remain without 

coming-it 

2. Vg''a‘'Vg^a^Vg''Per'^Numb, Gen. 
koll''a''pat.''n''maaU''aa''n = (he) will not be killed 

3. V 3 '^Ten 8 e''u''Vg*a''Vj,''Per Numb. Gend. 

va''nt''u''iru-kk''a''raaJiU''aa''n = (he) would have 

not come 

4. Vg'a''Vg''Ton8eAu‘'VgAa''Vg''Por''Numb. Gend. 

koll''a^pat''^''u''irukk''a''maat''aa^n == (he) would 

have not been killed 


15-1. The intrusion of auxiliaries is not a recent deve¬ 
lopment in Tamil. In the old Tamil too, we can find one or 
two instances. But in modem Tamil more and more auxili* 
aries develop and give various shades of meaning, and this 
phenomenon is not yet complete. 


• V.P. is verbal participle markera 
TO—to 



The Gloriosa Superba in 
Classical Poetry 


DEVAFOOPATHY NADARAJAH 

The kinUil (the Glurioati Superba) is a bulbous plant that 
flourishes in the rainy season. Since it generally blooms in 
November, the month of rain, it is called the “ November 
blossom (Kartikaippu). The ParipOdal refers to it as “ the 
Qloriosa that is caused by the clouds It has a slender 
stem which climbs by tendril-like prolongations of the 
narrow, generally lanceolate leaves. The flowers which are 
borne in the upper leaf'axils are very handsome with six 
thin, wavy and reflexed petals tliat stand upright. As a bud, 
the flower looks light green and then yellow. When newly 
in bloom the bottom half of the petals is yellow while the top 
half is red. As days pass by,- the petals fall to a horiaontal 
iwsition and the colour changes to scarlet and then to deep 
scarlet. Due to this change of colour it is referred to as 
either the “ white gloriosa ■' or the “ red gloriosa ", as it fits 
the description. In Malaya, its lantern-like shape and flame¬ 
like colour has won for it the local name of ‘ Japanese 
Lantern ’. Bankam poets, noticing this semblance in shape 
and colour have used them as apt similies in their poems 

1. The flame-like gloriosa.* 

2. The gloriosa blooming like flame.* 

Hence its name “ akniccalam ", the movement of fire or flame. 
IhMe petals also reminded the poets of the flames of a 
wick-lamp. A Narrh,tui poem, while describing the events 
that occur at sunset, mentions that in the thickets the 
gloriosa holds up its flowers as lamps lit by nature at dusk.* 
Abe Scarlet blossoms may be described in everyday language 


1. i-aripidal it) 
Aham 218. ■ 

3. Ptripadai n 

4. N*rTli}ii 69. 


34“3S. " “ 

'«■/ u,(Stir <t0Ttir^" 

■ 31. a^rmji fOium wmt* 

•'uA.U* ■ 



GLORIOSA SUPBR6A 

Sitm$ alenddr, green, ricinf from en uacfa’fro^J tuber. Uaofs usuafiy oppeaite er the 
bate o( the stem, altemete highn up. normw. witboul imfstalk, (he l(p converted into • 
: fioum Urge, carried sin^y on !oog stalks which erne close to the leaf axite. 
tepofs am] peroit 3 each, alike, narrow, with «kavy edgee. at first pale yellow-greea (hen rad 
*0 the lower half, then all red. bent sharply backwards, the long style beni at so angle to 
the ovary. 
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as being ‘ blood*red' in colour, and thus the word ‘ kuruti 
(meaning ‘ red' or ' blood ’) has been used quite frequently 
to describe these fllowers.' 


FLOWER OF THE HILLS 

The Sankam poets describe the kilntal as one of the 
most scented flowers of the hilly tracts. A lover in an 
attempt to describe his beloved's charm, compares her to a 
garland of sweet-smelling flowers. To compose this garland 
ho chose the glamorous ^orioaa from the hills, 'the pure 
iasmin from the meadows and the cool water-lily from the 
cultivable tracts*. A maiden claims that her hill itself had 
become fragrant with the scented g loriosa.^ Another describes 
her home as the delightful hill slope diffused with the scent 
from the blooming bunch of kantal flowers.* A young 
woman in love refers to her lover's home as the high hill 
where the kantal diffuses its fragrance.* 

Kurinji is the region of dark clouds and heavy showers. 
Mountain streams rush down the slopes and fall over rocks. 
8uch a surrounding is ideal for the luxurious growth of this 
glortosa mperba. A Kufuntokai song describes the nature 
of the district where this plant flourishes. 

The cool, fragrant kantal that grows along 
the mountain stream, fed by the dark blouds 
which gather on the high slopes ".'® 

But it also grows well in other areas during the rainy season, 
especially the mullai tracts next to the hill region. This is 
clearly indicated by the Narriiyii poem that describes the 
kkntal flower as nature's lamp at dusk.” Other poems tell 


6 . 

;• 

A 

9 . 

10 . 
n. 


Kurintoktl I. 

Nsrrlnsl 34 - «5«/9 

Ruruntokat 61. 

Nar^nal 313. •' 

Narrl^i 69. 
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U8 of the kOntal and the 'mullai growing side by side. A 
young hero had undertaken a journey in search of wealth. 
At home, his ladylove was anxious that he should travel 
without much difficulty and reach home in safety. Her 
friend, understanding her state of mind, consoles her saying: 

“ Good is the path he hath taken for it has the 
bright red gloriosa and the jasmine, brought 
forth by the season of cool showers 

AAondpi/fM sings of these two flowers together. “ The sweet 
scented mullai grows with the kdnta} and a shepherd 
wears a crown of the cool, fragrant mullai and the gloriosa.'* 

The kuravar of the hills worshipped Murukan who is 
usually referred to as SSyon (the Red One). Though all 
flowers were good enough to be offered to him, red flowers 
were considered most appropriate and the pretty kdnial, a 
native of the hills, was his favourite. It soon became 
symbolic just as the kojfrai and the basil (thujasi) became 
symbolic of Siva and Thirum&l respectively. In Twwnuru- 
kdr^uppatw, SeyOn is referred to as “ the one who wears on 
his head a garland of the flame'like gloriosa, untouched by 
the bees The fences around the kuravar's cottages on the 
slopes provided good support to the tender stems of the 
kunlal plants. They thrived well and added scent and charm 
to those simple homes. A number of references to the 
** kdntal fence ” can be found in Kutuntokat 

(1) The hilly country with a high teln/rt./-fence.'‘ 

(2) The little village, Wnta.l-fenced.” 

(•3) The pretty village where kSnIal grows.'* 


IX 

*3. 

«5. 


I& 

«7. 

18. 


Ainkufunuru 440. 

AhtnanUru 164. " ufAMiutS . 

Ahananuru 94. 

Tirumurukarruppatai 43~44- 

Ou(s^pdr Mtirtmll . 

Kuruntokai 76. •• 9-iiA a<urAief«aai " 

Kuruntokai loa " arA a* dtd* "• 

Kuruntokai 373. • 
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PRAYING HANDS 


Ancient Tamil women had the pratioe of painting the 
top half of their fingers, including the nails, red. Some even 
painted some simple patterns on their palms and feet. The 
hands thus ad omed when brought together in prayer are red 
at the top and light-coloured at the bottom—just like the 
new bloom of a kMnJ, The Saiikam poets who had obser¬ 
ved this similarity, compared the kSnfal bloom to women's 
hands and women’s hands to the kilnta]. The author of 
Sirupanilrvt^ppaf/ii tells a jMlijnri that as Jhe and hts;troupe 
.approach Velar they will see the coral-red amrai bloom, 
the dark-budded kdi/d flowers, the ball-like buds of the 
mmuylni and “the rich clustered kdninl blooming like 
fingers The same isimile is found in Pnripadol—' the 
kUnial which has bloomed like fingers ’’.*® A maid describing 
the lord s hill mentions the clusters of kunlal that wave in 
.the breeze and shed their honey. 

" Clusters of honey-filled k/lntal sway in the 
breeze and resemble the hands of kurava 
maidens, joined in reverenc.e to the hill ".** 

It is interesting to note that the resemblance’ here is in form 
as well as in colour Poruvardiruppatfli contains descriptions 
of a V,tali—a. minstrel's wife. She is gentle and pretty 
with long, slender fingers like kdnlaVs petals.and sharp, red 
nails like a parrot’s beak. 


“ Her fingers slim are like the petals of the 
kantal blooms that grow on tops of lofty 
hills. Like parrot bill seem her dainty 
shining finger nails”J’ 


house, 

finds her busy kneading the curds with her tender *c7nfn.Mike 


19. 

20 . 
2J. 
22 . 


Poninariirruppa^i 3J-J4. 

idm0giu 

Ou.Otf 
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fingers to prepare a meal for her husband.” The rich mer¬ 
chants of Puhar lived in lofty spacious mansions. Whenever 
the frenzied dance of Murukan was performed in the city 
streets, their womenfolk looked out of the windows that let 
in the breeze and joined their bangled hands in prayer. 
These hands look like the bunches of new kdntal blooms 
that ^ow on the hills and spread their pollen on the slopes. 

“ They worship with bejewelled hands 
Resembling clusters that do sprout 
From kantal’s joints whose blooms do spread 
Their pollen sweet on mountain slopes 

It is interesting to find that the poet should bring in 
the kdntal flowers from the mountains as comparison to the 
hands of women who live in those mansions—especially 
while describing the dance performed in honour of the 
mountain god whose favourite flower the kdiUa.l is. An 
Ainkuruifutu poem depicts an interesting scene in which 
the kdiUal is again used as a comparison to the heroine’s 
fingers. While a lover waited for his lady, she came 
stealthily from behind and covered his eyes with her tender 
fingers. The happy youth addresses her as 

“ You, who covered my eyes with hands as 
pretty as the scented kdnial that spreads its 
fragrance on the hill sloiws 

Another poem shows a little girl who having been robbed 
by a monkey of her vessel full of milk and honey, cried 
beating her hands against her body. This reddened heo 
tender fingers and made them look like the petals of a 
full-bloomed kantal that grows on the Potiyil hill.” In 
Paripadal too we find the same comparison, but here thr 
flowers are not likened to that of maids but warriors-warri- 


23 . Kuruntokai 167 . •< 

24 . P.„inappalai ISJ-.SS- T. V. Che.liah, P.ttap.t.u 

25. Aiftkurunuru 293 . . ^_ 

^»ii<au0 m»i3Qm* •*«/•#> . 

20. Naffiiiai 379. 
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oTB whose hands are bound together by their victorious 
opponents. 

“ Like the bound hands of those defeated in 
war is the olose-petalled elegance of the 
• kdntal caused by rain 

Here the resemblance is obviously in the denseness of the 
fingers and the petals. This simile does not seem to be an 
entirely Tamil one. The Chinese name for this flower is 
Fou Shiu which means, the Buddha’s hand. 

Sometimes the bees sit on full-grown kantal buds and 
wait for them to open. The poet Tolkapilar sings of this in 
his Naxviiyii poem. " On the high slope where the cataract 
resounds the fragrant kJrUal of the ruddy hue opens when 
the spotted bee sucks The opening of the flower at the 
bees arrival reminds one of domestic virtues—especially 
hospitality. The bees seem to be the virtuous people (sao^r) 
of previous acquaintance. 

“Seeing the impatient bee hum, the kdiital 
bud opens its comely petals like dutiful 
men who welcome virtuous people of earlier 
acquaintance 

The blue-black bees perched on the finger-like petals of the 
gloriosn reminds one of a fabulous ring set with a dark-blue 
stone and worn by a woman of charm and wealth. 

“ Like a gorgeous ring on a beauty's fingers, 
perches the bee on kantal's opening bud ’'.*® 

The same idea is found in Hanko’s epic-Silappatikaram. 
Matavi accepts the Yal from her maid and plays on it 


27. Paripidal 18: 34-3S. 

MaduraSai 

' 28. Narrinai 3991 

29. Kufuntokai 26$. 

30. Kalictokai 43 : 8-9. 

^r*aor«ia 
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with her slender, ringed fingers. The music roused by the 
JbSnia/'like fingers resembled the hum of a swarm of bees.*' 
These lines convey such a picture and such meaning that 
no translation can do full justice to them. 

OTHER SIMILES 

The bangles worn by Indian women are of varied designs^ 
The kdntal petals resemble broken bits of those with a 
twisted or zig-zagged pattern, and this simile is also found 
in Sankam poetry. 

(i) The gloriosa blooming like broken-bangles." 

(ii) Bent-petal led kdniul blossoms that appear like 
broken bangles." 

A young maiden, separated from her lover pined for him. 
Soon her complexion lost its brightness and her arms became 
too thin to hold her bangles which began to fall away. 
This sight reminded the poet of the kOnial plant shaken by 
the breeze and shedding its pretty petals. 

“ As the shaken-gloriosa shedding its petals, 
the bright bangles fall off her wrists 

The same sight brings the same simile to another poet’s 
mind. But the reason for the kanUtl shedding its petals is 
not a strong breeze but the flower’s end itself. The pollens 
have been shod and now comes its natural end. 

“ In the face of the mother s strict custody, 
her gleaming bangles fall off, like the petals 
of a fading kdntal 


31. Silappatikaram—Kaijalvarj. * . . 

fUmdurttCi 

3>. Pufananuru 90. •'’A#* "• 

33 . Malaipatiikatim 519- 

34. Kallttcikai 7 : 

•• gaiildm, ^*419 ammdur 

ttmiidu OrAmiim timpu (giida". 

3 $. Kalittokai 48:10-11. 

OntuMuf* vAatAr t49umr* ”, 


TC—U 
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But the first reason shows the unrest in the girl’s heart, 
while the second, the acceptance of the mother's strict guard 
over her movements as the natural outcome of her clandes¬ 
tine love. 

These kdrital blooms that bring to some minds such 
pleasant objects like well-manicured hands with ringed fing¬ 
ers and the lovely bangles, remind others of the frightful 
hood of a cobra. This is because the shape of each petal 
resembles the zig-zagged lines on a snake’s hood. This re¬ 
semblance seems to have cheated the thunder, so often heard 
on the hill slopes. There was a mountain stream whose 
water was scented and beautified by the flowers that fell 
from the adjoining trees and thickets. On its banks was a 
splendid array of the clustered gloriosa. The thunder mis¬ 
taking it for a snake struck with such anger, that the whole 
mountain shook and resounded. Soon there was a heavy 
storm.** The poet PoikoilaQur has compared the movements 
of this flower to a snake * dancing ’ and to women’s fingers 
in the same poem. The kayS tree in full bloom looked like 
the beautiful peacock dancing to exhibit its equisite plumes. 
Closeby was the kantaf growing on the ground for want of 
support. Its flowers stood high on tall, tender stems and 
waved—like snakes frightened at the sight of a peacock. 
Some of these k&nial flowers had just opened with dark 
bees humming around to collect the honey. These insects 
going up and down seemed to be the black dice used by 
young girls at play. The petals of the kUntal of course re¬ 
sembled the rosy fingers of the playful girls.*’ Vishpu sleeps 
with majesty on a serpent-bed. Athisesha, the thousand¬ 
headed snake spreads its hood with zig-zagged lines and pro¬ 
vides him with shade. This picture of Thirumal had found 
its place in his temples and the hearts of his devotees. It 
has reminded a poet of a familiar sight on the mountains 
where the elephants wander at will eating tender shoots. 
When they have had their fill, they stretch out their huge 


36. Kalltlokal 4^ : 1-6. 

37 . Ahananuru Jo& 
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dark bodiea and he amidst the kinta} plants that grow all 
over the slopes. The flowers bloom on long stems that 
reach above the sleeping elephants. 

“ The god who sleeps on a serpent-bed as an 
elephant that reclines on the hillslope, where 
tall clusters of Mntnl grow 

Dark laterite rocks are common in the Kurinji districts. 
Quite often bunches of red gloriosa bloom near them and if 
one were to look fiom a distance it would look as though a 
hurt elephant was lying there, bleeding. A maid uses this 
picture to describe a hero’s hill. There, “ like the bruises of 
an elephant hurt in a flght, the bright red gloriosa bloom 
on the rocks ".** The big black rook acts as a contrasting 
baokgpround for the thin, red petals. The creamy tusks of 
the elephant would resemble a new kSntal bloom when their 
tips are dipped in blood. A young man's hill was rich in 
things lovely and useful, and men and animals brave. There 
an elephant rested with its mate. When another came that 
way there was a fight between them. One thrusted its tusks 
deep into the flesh of the other and defeated it. Everyday 
there bloomed on the slopes, kdnhil flowers as beautiful as 
the tusks of this bravo elephant 

“ The strong elephant with its valour wounds 
the rivals face. Like its tusks the scented 
kmUnl daily bloom ".*® 

A Natviviu poem too contains this simile. Besides, the odour 
of the flower is mentioned as well. 

“ The red-tipped kintal buds, which seem like 
the tusks of elephants that had killed, bloom 
and diffuse their fragrance on the hill 


38. Perumpioirruppatsl ^ . 
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39 . Kuruntokai 384. 

4a KalUtokti 53 ’■ 
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In another Narrivai poem we find this flower compared to 
the lines on an elephant’s forehead 

“ The bright red kdntal hlooms like the lines 
on the faces of elephants in a row 

Here the comparison fits the form only. Mathuraikkanna- 
nAr's comparison is an apt one and is not very common. Ho 
has used the flower to describe a cockerel’s crest. The cock 
crowing to announce a new day had annoyed a young wife. 
So out of anger she cursed it, but used a pretty simile to do so. 

“0 cockerel with a crest like the conical 
bunch of the bright gtoriosal May you 
become prey to the wild-kitten that looks 
for lizards at night ".*• 

The gloriosa that serves as similies to poets, was a source 
of comfort to a maiden in separation. It had rained on her 
lover's hill the previous night. In the morning, the rain-fed 
mountain brook washed down a gloriosa plant-bulbs and all. 
Seeing it, she picked it up with joy and fondly kissed the 
plant from his hill. She then took it home and planted it 
with care. The mother watched her do all this but said 
nothing. The plant grew well and the sight of it was a 
great consolation to her in her loneliness. The maid, not 
knowing this, commended her on her forbearance. By way 
of explanation she relates all that happened. 

Listen, dear maid. The highest heaven would 
be a reward too small for mother. I fetched 
the kUnial tuber that came one morning 
washed down by the fragrant stream fed by 
the night rain on his hill. I kissed the 
tender leaves so repeatedly that they with¬ 
ered, and I planted it at home. Mother 
watched me but breathed not a word 
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News and Notes 

TRIBUTES TO LATE BHARATHI DASAN 

The funeral of Bharathi Dasan took place here (Pondi; 
cherry) yesterday at noon. Over 50,000 people followed the 
bier from the Poet’s residence in Perumalkoil Street to the 
funeral ghat. The Police Band was in attendance. 

Flower wreaths and garlands were placed on the body 
on behalf of various associations, friends and admirers of the 
poet, including the Chief Minister, Mr. Goubert. A wreath 
on behalf of the Pondy Press Club was also presented, as 
Bharathi Dasan was not only a poet, but also an eminent 
journalist, having edited and published his daily, “ Kuyi! ” 
from Pondicherry for some time. Condolence messages were 
received from Mr. S. L. Silam, Lieut.-Govemor, Pondicherry, 
Mr. Kakkan, Madras Minister, Mr. E. V, Ramasamy Naicker, 
Leader of the Dravida Kazhagam and others. 

Mr. Tirumudy Sethuraman, m.l.a.. Deputy Mayor, made 
touching references about Bharathi Dasan’s life and career. 
On bdialf of the Tamizharasu Kazhagam, Mr. Ma. Po. Siva- 
gnanam spoke, paying a tribute to Bharathi Dasan as a 
social and political revolutionary, Mr. V. Subbiah, the People’s 
Front Opposition leader, recalled his political association with 
the poet, Messrs. T. K. Shanmugam, Kavignar Kannadasan, 
E. V. K. Sambath, Karunanidhi, N. V. Natarajan and others 
also spoke in appreciation of the poet’s views. The Pondy 
merchants observed a half-day hartal as a mark of respect 
to Bharathi Dasan. 

The Hindu, 24-4-1964 


CHIEF EDITOR VISITS MAURITIUS 

Mauritius Island was visited by Rev. Dr. Xavier S. 
Thani Nayagam in the month of July, 1964. 'The beautiful 
island of Mauritius has a multi-racial population reaching 
nearly 700,000 of which 74% are of Indian origin. 
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In order to welcome the scholar from the University of 
Malaya a reception committee of 20 leading personalities was 
formed with the Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs 
as Chairman. Under the au^ioes of Indo-Mauiitian Asso* 
(nations, Fr. Thani Nayagam delivered four public lectures 
(two in English and two in Tamil) on the following subjects : 
“ The Indian contribution to world culture ”; “ The coming 
age and the brotherhood of men ” and “ Tamil Literature 
and Culture He found time to give a press conference 
where in a lucid manner he explained the Dravidian contri¬ 
bution to India and the outside world. He was also enter¬ 
tained by various Tamil Associations as well as Catholic 
Associations. The Mauritian public was extremely pleased 
to hear his Radio message in Tamil, French and Engh'sh. 
Prof. Thani Nayagam was greatly impressed by the harmony 
one himdred thousand Tamils preserve Tamil. He also 
addressed the Teachers Training College in Port Louis. 

He was unable to visit the Reunion islands, but he hopes 
to do so at a later date. 

In response to an appeal to read “ Tamil Culture ”, we 
have been able to obtain 75 new subscribers for this interest¬ 
ing and scholarly periodical. 

27-7-1964 Mauritian Reporter. 


BHARATHI'S poems in RUSSIAN 

The poems of Subramania Bharathi, the celebrated Tamil 
bard of freedom, are very popular in the Soviet Union. 
Five thousand copies of a Russian translation which appeared 
recently were sold out in two or three days. 

The Ixxik contains about 40 of the beet poems repre¬ 
senting the different stages of his poetic development. A 
whole ^up of Soviet translators rendered in verse the word- 
for-word prose translation made by I. Smirnova of Leningrad, 
speaahst in the South Indian languages. 
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Soviet lovers of poetry have long been acquainted with 
the name of the glorious fighter for Indian freedom and one 
of the founders of modem Tamil poetry, Bharathi being one 
of the first Indian inteUectuals to respond to the October 
Sodedist Revolution with a poem, " New Rusda ”, vnitten in 
1917. 

Modern Tamil writers such as Pudumai Pithan, Kalki, 
R. P. Sethu Pillai, M. Varadarajanar, M. S. Venkataswami 
and D. Jayakanthan are well known in the Soviet Union. 
Short stories by Janakiraman, T. Ja. Ra., K. V. Jaganna- 
than, Alabiriswami and Pudumai Pithan are favourites with 
Soviet readers. But unknown to these readers is the rich and 
ancient Tamil poetry. 


KURAL 

Kural in Russian appeared in the Soviet Union at the 
end of last year. Yuri Glazov, a young Soviet Dravidianist 
of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, completed after many years the Russian transla¬ 
tion of this outstanding monument of Tamil literature. 
Glazov’s translation has been received with satisfaction by 
Soviet indologists and is regarded as an important contribu¬ 
tion to Soviet Dravidian and Tamil studies. Unfortunately 
the translation is raw from the poetical point of view. The 
Fiction and Poetry Publishing House is preparing for publi¬ 
cation this year of a highly poetic translation of the Kural. 
The scientific translation will thus be supplemented by a 
poetic translation. 

—The ‘ Mail ’ 
Madras 4th April, '64. 
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The Harappa Script— 
A Tragedy in Timing 


P. JOSEPH 

A decade has elapsed since the famed historian, late 
Fr. Heras, s.J., hurled in 1953 a veritable bombshell into 
the scholarly world with the first volume of “ Studies in 
Proto-IndO'Mediterranean Culture ”, published as Study 
No. 19 of the Indian Historical Research Institute,— 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay,—of which he was founder- 
director. Scholars do not yet seem to have fully recovered from 
the shock he gave with his unorthodox pronouncements. 

True, ten years are too short a time for acceptance of 
a script-decipherment with such far-reaching results in the 
fields of not only ancient Indian but e^jedally Sumerian, 
Egyptian, in fact, all western cultures, as have been initially 
and necessarily incompletely announced. The announcer 
himself did not expect any miracle and would have, had he 
lived to this day and needed it, taken sufficient consolation 
from the case of ChampoUion, whose reading of the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphs had to wait well nigh half a century for 
recognition. Ten years, however, are long enough to review 
others’ reactions to Fr. Heras’ work. 

On the one hand was the definitely partisan and tumul¬ 
tuously over-enthusiastic, if largely ill-informed, crowd that 
welcomed, with a fanfare of political trumpets, the publica¬ 
tion of Fr. Heras’ theory. 'This uncritical sector has done 
him the greatest harm, for he never expected even in his 
remotest dream that his view could be so turned, twisted 
and tom off context as to serve nefarious linguistic and racial 
ends. The greatest pity was that Fr. Heras’ book saw the 
light of day when certain rabid individuals were looking 
around for some disinterested scholarly effort to bolster up 
their specious claims. They have, no doubt, made merry 
with a vengeance. 

CT—I 
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This tragedy in timiog has prevented, to a large extent, 
the non-partisan Indian supporters from touching even with 
a pair of tongs a view, which, as a complete exposure of the 
carefully built-up, time-honoured Aryan cultural hoax, 
might divert them from the political line of emotional integ¬ 
ration they had learnt to tow in recent years, particularly 
since independence. Thus a sizable slice of honest criticism 
has been kept away from the press and platform. 

In regard to another section of Indian opinion, politics, 
instead of acting as a damper, seems to have egged it on to 
the ignoring of evidence. Take, for instance, the view that 
does not acknowledge the destruction of Harappan cities by 
the Aryans on the plea that there is no direct testimony. 
Because a debris layer divides the Harappan remains and 
those characterized by cemetery (H) ware at the west gate 
and associated terraces of the Harappa citadel mound and 
also in the cemetery area, as proved by the trench strati- 
graphically connecting the (H) and R. 37 (Harappan) 
cemeteries, the cemetery (H) culture is supposed to have 
arrived after the end of Harappa. But elsewhere on the 
citadel mound, cementery (H) ware turned up mixed with 
Harappan pottery (as it did on the top-layer of Mohenjo- 
daro.) The only legitimate inference is that the foreigners 
occupied the rest of the mound prior to and the west gate 
area (the cemetery (H) burials were contemporaneous with 
it) after the end of Harappa. Add to this the Jhukar cul¬ 
ture, comprising alien pottery and seals, amulets, beads as 
well as weapons with a West-Asian stamp, in squatters’ 
dwelUngs, in association with huddled skeletons and 
jewelry hoards at Jhukar, Chanhu-daro, Mohenjo-daro etc., 
similar happenings in Baluchistan and Sistan, Indo-Euro- 
I^n movements in West Asia and the Rg. Vedic boast of 
the destruction of Dasya strongholds; the circumstantial 
evidence for the overthrow of Harappa by the Aryans is 
overwhelming. To maintain in the face of all these facts 
that the Aryans entered India after Harappa had died a 
natural death seems to smack of political tutelage. 
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Apart from these politically affected standpoiata, 
scholarly critidam, it must be admitted, has been disappoint* 
ing, in the sense that not sufficient notice has been taken of 
the outocane of nearly two decades of dedicated endeavour. 
TTio reason was probably lack of proper publicity. An ar¬ 
dent ancient mariner, he had no use for modem gadgets of 
successful navigation. He was quite indifferent to the nature 
of the landing. In this he was a tsqjical Dravidian 
supremely unconcerned with,—almost too lazy, one might 
say, to bother about,—ottiers’ reactions to his views and 
ways. 

This would explain the opinion, not quite scholarly, 
riiough well-meant, held in certain circles that Fr. Heras 
had seen a vision! Hiis writer pleads guilty to the charge 
of inadvertently contributing his share to the reaction with 
his not very scientific remark, that the decipherment became 
such a magnificent obsession with Fr. Heras that he even 
dreamt about it often and solved some ticklish problem in 
his aleep.i 

A section of the scholarly coterie preferred the waiting 
game to taking sides, TTiey have sat on the fence non-com¬ 
mittal though not without an occasional concession, that 
the reading could be correct in view of the apparently sound 
principles Fr. Heras laid down prior to embarking on the 
task of actual decipherment. 

Some have summarily dismissed the problem with the 
pontifical, if somewhat obtuse-minded, dictum that the 
script has not been read.2 What they apparently meant was 
the reading has not been generally accepted. But how will 
acceptance,—or reasoned rejection,—come unless scholars 
cease to fight shy of the issue and tackle it boldly by tra¬ 
versing the same arduous road as the author himself took 
and checking the theory at every turn before arriving at 
journos end ? 

1 Joaeph, "A DmvidUn from Spain". Tamil Culture, Vol. VIII, 
No. 1, p. 6. 

3 cf. « Piffott, Prthieleric India, p. 173. 
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At the back of all this criticism was tiie basic complaint, 
quite justified thou^ sometimes unexpressed, that Fr. Heras 
had not disdoeed the entire key to the decdpherment of the 
Indus writing. The uncharitably inclined even sneered that 
he was scared (stc) to put tbe key before the public, lest 
the hollowness of his claim be exposed. That someone other 
than the decipherer himself should account for the situa¬ 
tion must seem strange. And yet this writer, with the only 
credential that he was Fr. Heras’ student-collaborator, would 
try and explain the working of his mind. 


The complete key, it may at once be said, was got ready 
in the form of several charts. Fr. Heras has explained the 
process all too briefly though he has mentioned all the steps 
involved. He had fully intended to publish the whole key, 
riiowing how he arrived at the meaning of each sign and 
the reading of each inscription as an elaborate dictionary 
and corpus inscriptionum of the Indus Valley language and 
writing. The few pages,—compared to the rest of volume 


I,—devoted to the topic of decipherment are liable to give 
a lop-sided view of the time and labour involved in the task. 
Far more time was taken up in arriving at the final mean¬ 
ing of the inscriptions than in discovering concordances bet¬ 
ween Indian and foreign cultures. These correlations in 
material finds had been suspected ever since Marshall 
announced, in the late thirties, the results of his dig at 
Mohenjo-daro. Fr. Heras, no doubt, added to the list of 
simi rities. But at the start he did not dream even 
^otely of the posability of corroboration from the inscrip- 
tions And when he did notice it. he decided he should first 
publ^ the ^tural correspondences. As he could not do 
M without giving some idea of the process by which he read 
e.wn g, he included it as an introductory and subsidiary 
topic m his book, the main purpose of which was to impress 
on fora^ scholars.—the study of foreign civilisations is stiU 

the importance of a new source to 
eluadate problems in their own particular fields and on 

P^culariy Sanskritists, the necessity of a 
new approach to the study of ancient Indian culture. Hence 
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the very title of the book : “ Studies in Pn>to-Indo>Medi- 
terranean Culture ” and not “ Decipherment of Harappa 
Script", as one might have expected. 

Had he dealt with only the decipherment question in 
the first volume, as be had originally intended, Sumerologists, 
EgsqJtologists and Biblical experts would never have known 
the extraordinary treasures laid bare in the Indus basin. 
The Sumerians, the Egyptians and the Hebrews were not 
the only people of the ancient world who owed a debt to 
India. The Canaanites, the Phoenicians, the Hittites, the 
Minoans, the Cypriots, the Mycenaeans, the Etruscans, the 
Iberians,—in short, all nations bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean,—were more or less indebted. As they, however, 
apparently derived their cultures—studies on them were to 
appear subsequently—from the Egyptians and the Sumerians, 
with the Biblical folk contributing. their own pattern to 
the grand mosaic, Fr. Heras wanted to give scholars a quick 
glance of what India did to her dose neighbours, who acted 
as culture-carriers to almost the rest of the then known 
world. Could be have had a premonition of the approaching 
end,—^he outlived his work only by a couple of years ? 

While, for particular reasons, he did not set down fully 
the key to the Chinese, rather Harappan, puzzle, he, never¬ 
theless, explained clearly the principles he had laid down 
before attempting the solution. Unbiased critics must 
admit the soundness of these principles. Actually they boil 
down to two basic ones. The first, that the Harappa cul¬ 
ture was non-Aryan and pre-Aryan, is admitted by most 
modem scholars. It is only the unscholarly fringe that, 
nursing even in this late day the outmoded vision of herren- 
volk, still sees Aryan authorship in the glory that was 
Harappa. 

Once this is granted, the other basic principle, that 
Harappa was Dravidian-inspired, seems to follow. And yet 
those who accepted the first apparently found the second not 
very welcome. This position has driven them to make rather 
ridiculous suggestions, e.g. that the Harappan language 
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could have been Munda.s The non>Aryan languages in the 
country today 'are Dravidian and Munda. There is hardly 
any trace of Negrito qjeech. The Munda languages are as 
a group in a rudimentary stage. While what is true today 
need not necessarily have been true yesterday and while loss 
of culture is a historical fact, yet that the Munda-speakers, 
after having been powerful enough to have imposed their 
language on Harappan society, got so thoroughly dedvilised 
as to descend to their present palaeolithic level seems un¬ 
thinkable. On the contrary, a representative collection of 
the Dravidian language group has reached a high level of 
development, with one of them, namely Tamil, possessing 
_the oldest extant literature of any living language. If, there¬ 
fore, the Harappa script is to be read in a non-Aryan langu¬ 
age, it could hardly be other than Dravidian, rather 
proto-Dravidian. 

This a priori deduction is for all practical purposes con¬ 
firmed by archaeological evidence, pertaining to Harappan 
anthropology. Though the available data are not exhaus¬ 
tive, they seem to present a cross-section of the Harappa 
folk. Of the four elements,—the Mediterranean, proto- 
Australoid, Alpine and Mongoloid,—the dominant was not 
the proto-Australoid, which spoke Munda but the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which in India has all along been equated by anthro¬ 
pologists with the original Dravidian-q)eakers. 

The Dravida-phobes, unmoved by all this evidence but 
as if almost conscious of the untenabUity of their extreme 
position, have voted for postponement of the reading of 
Harappa SOTpt until some lucky spade would throw up a 
bilmgual inscription.* Archaeologists may yet find the 
Indian equivalent of the Rosetta stone or Bahistun rock. On 
the contrary they may not. The Indian bilingual record 
was, iwhaps, on custom-sanctioned palm-leaf, which failed 
to resist the ravages of time. Or there may have been no 

8 cf. O.S. Piggott, op. eft., p. 181. 

4 d. e.g. Piggott, op. cit, p. iso. 
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such record at all. In Egypt and Iran-Iraq, civilisations suc¬ 
ceeded one another until through Greek and Persian we 
could get a glimpse of Egyptian, Sumerian and other langu¬ 
ages and cultures. In India, however, for over a millennium 
after the Aryan inroads (roughly from 2000 to 600 fi.C.) 
we are confronted with the Dark Age, of which there are 
many mute, material remains,® that eloquently testify to 
the general loss of the art of writing. When with the suc¬ 
ceeding historical period civilisation and writing re-emerge, 
we meet the familiar (wherever the Aryans went) pheno¬ 
menon of Dravidians largely speaking Aryan languages, 
though modified, and Aryans adopting wholesale the Dravi- 
dian culture, minus language. By then the Indus script had 
died out and Brahmi had developed, the apparent connec¬ 
tion of which with the former, through the chalcolithic and 
megalithic grafliti® and symbols of the punch-marked coins, 
cannot yet be worked out for want of suflScient material. 

This apart, a bilingual inscription is no complete open- 
sesame. Champollion found that out when he read the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs in the languages of the Coptic church 


5 To discuss the main mnains, Ihe chalcolithic culture of^ Cental 
India and the Deccan was apparently developed by Hurappan fusing with, 
around 20CX> B.C., and turning into neolithic a hunting microlithir. In 
some |)arta of tiie Southern Deccaot however, this cultural anialgaiu came 
in contact with an earlier local ueOlithic, characterized mainly by the 
pointed'butt perished stone-axe. In the north, from the start of the Isl. 
mUlenmum B.C. Aryan influence deems to have been felt The mid- 
ribbed daggers of Navdatoli and Chandoli were Aryan-inspired as this 
technique was unknown in India earlier. The associated cut-apout (found 
also at GUund in Hajaathan) and channel-spouted vessels too may Iw 
Ar3ran- TTie chalcolithic (Painted Grey ware) culture of the Gangetic 
basin ia much more difficult to interpret because of a hiatus between it 
and Harappa at Rupar and Alamgirpur. If Aryan at all, it was a lo«l 
product, flowering sometime after Harappa's end and re^xmaible for the 
mid-ribbed swords and channel-spouted bowl of the copper hoards. 

6 Lai (•• From the MegaUthic to the Harappan; Tracing back 

Grafliti on the Pottery”, Ancient India, No. 16, pp. 23-24), wlio recently 
pointed out a few similaritiee between the graffiti and the ecnpU, says it 
would be preeumptuous to conclude that the graffiti had any syllabic, 
phonetic alphabetic values. TTiis may be commendable archaeological 
caution but ia certainly unimaginative historical interpTetalion, espwia'ily 
•fter admitting the indebtedness of the Central Indian and Dec<*ao rhaico- 
nthic to Harappa. The grafliti, as obvious script symbols descended frwi 
the Hatappsn, doubtless had certain values, though we do not toow what 
they were. Fr. Hsraa had studied all the signs except the chalcolithic graf¬ 
fiti, wars unknown then. 
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that preserved the andent Egyptian tongue as the tri«vliiim 
of its religious rites. The hornets that buzzed around his 
head went back to nest long after he died. Even if a bilin¬ 
gual inscription containing, say, Brahmi and Indus 
characters, were discovered, the language problem will still 
remain and have to be tackled separately. A mere know¬ 
ledge of the sounds of the Indus signs can give no indication 
of the language in which they have to be so sounded. The 
probability of that language having been Dravidian, rather 
proto-Dravidian, cannot be peremptorily brushed aside. 

The chances of unearthing a bilingual record not being 
very bright, the problem of arriving at the sound values of 
the Harappan signs has to be approached from another angle. 
In the case of the Egyptian and Sumerian scripts the pas¬ 
sage was from round values to language, whereas in that of 
the Harappan it is the other way round. That is what 
Fr. Heras has shown. If his working hypothesis has, by 
providing a fresh perspective and adding a new dimension to 
world history, yielded much unforeseen and almost incredi¬ 
ble results as it has, it is up to others to prove the contrary, 
instead of summarily dismissing it and endlessly awaiting a 
Rosetta stone—or merely sitting on the fence. 

Fr. Heras tantalisingly withheld the decipherment key 
for a while, though purveying sufficient succulent morsel to 
apparently whet the scholarly appetite. The pungent Dravi¬ 
dian fare, however, failed to tickle the jaded palate. Was 
it too pungent to savour ? 


Does it mean, then, that Fr. Heras’ effort has evoked 
no pxo^r response at all? Far from it. The decade’s end 
has witnessed some favourable developments. 

inir " P'^Indo-European, incorporat¬ 

ing and polysynthetic Imguistic substratum for the entire 

Ceur’ bLou*, Proche-OrUnt: 

Buropten, Primiti/,. Bern*. Francks .'** i f"'"* 

rfian Ongirti and ihr tranalaUon : Dravi- 

lerrancan WorU. OTimt ** P'^-^ndo-Butoptan ilfcdi- 
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region, extending from India to Spain, where the only 
modem vestiges are Dravidian, Caucaraan and Basque. The 
dead branches of this prolific linguistic tree were, besides 
others, Sumerian, Hurrian, Elamite, Cappadocian, Carian, 
Pelasgian and Ligurian. He further avers that the speakers 
of thin linguistic group ushered in the neolithic revolution 
and the subsequent chalcolithic civib'sations. He also points 
out that this vast fertile crescent had not only linguistic and 
cultural but also racial (Mediterranean) unity, which was 
later shattered by Semitic and Indo-European invaders. 
Balakrishna Nair, delivering the 1962 Sir William Meyer 
lecture at the Madras univ^ty, used Lahovary’s findings 
and concluded that Fr. Heras’ thesis that the Harappan 
language was Dravidian was clearly not fantastic! ^ 

Has the tide turned ? There is still, however, the ques¬ 
tion of Indian contribution to western cultures through 
Sumer to be faced squarely. Present-day opinion is that 
the neolithic (e.g. Jericho—c, 6000 B.C., Jarmo—c. 4800 
B.C.) and Urban (the first being Sumerian) revolutions 
started in West-Asia and spread to India and elsewhere. 
Harappa,—^it is said—if not the result of a direct chalcoli¬ 
thic migration from Iraq-Iran, must have evolved out of 
some neolithic peasant culture, say, Kile Gul Mohammed 
(3500-3100 B.C.), which owed its origin to Iran. Fr. Heras 
put forward no theory regarding the beginnings of the Indian 
neolithic 9 and chalcolithic.^ He, however, vigorously con- 


8 The Sunday Standard, Jan. 13, 1963. 

9 Kile Gul Mohammed or any other Indian neolithic centre need not 
Ittve owed ite origin to Iran. Tlie conditions for the neolithic ravolu* 
tion, namely, the wild flora and fauna for domeaticatioD, were available In 
the neighbc^bood and the tranaition from hunfii^ to agriculture could 
have taken place ixidependent o€ external inspiration, though later than 
wlaawbete. Man was certainly reaourceful enough to have croMed ^e 
neolithic hiirdle at different sites, albeit not aimultaneoualy. Prof. Braid* 
wood's warning to diffuaionists at the Conference <m Asian Archaeology 
m 1961 not to interpret all cultural trends in terma of the Near East, 
dust becaxiae they know it best, has been quite timely. 

10 lb wbich perCicular peagant culture Harappa owed its bcginoiags 
cannot be decided until virgin soil has been reached at several sites in the 
ludus valley through scientific stratigraphy. Nobody knows what is in 
•tore for %« below the eatplor^ levels. Wheelar’s work at Harappa aits 

TC—a 
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tended that the Sumerian dviliaation with ita pictophoDO> 
graphic script, q)ecial glyptic designs, elaborate town-plan* 
Ding and advanced religious systems,—^regarded by most 
until recently as transplanted into Mesopotamia from out¬ 
side during the Uruk (or Early Proto-literate) period,— 
was definitely Harappan. 

Uruk red ware has been generally considered to have 
come from the neighbourhood of North Syria. Since, how¬ 
ever, no great culture is known to have flourished there that 
early and since the main item of Sumerian culture was the 
temple, the beginnings of which had already appeared in the 
earliest period of the South-Mesopotamian sequence, namely, 
proto-Ubaid, Sumerian civilisation is now thought to be a 
natural growth out of proto-Ubaid under a North-Syrian 
impulse.il To provide sufficient time for such growth some 
Sumerologists, basing their calculations mainly on the un¬ 
proven assumption of a 1001140- year average life of ancient 
temples, have inflated pre-Sargonid chronology to cover a 
span of nearly 2500 years, about 850 of .which they have 
assigned to Early Dynastic, 400 to Jemdet Nasr, 450 to 
Uruk, 500 to Ubaid and 350 to proto-Ubaid, thus bringing 
it as close to Jarmo neolithic as possible.i2 Conscious, how¬ 
ever, of impossibility of verification of their basic assump¬ 
tion, they have admitted that the chronology could be 
deflated.i^ This apart, it is difficult to see how a North- 
Syrian culture, not particularly superior to Ubaid, could 
have provided the necessary incentive to the Ubaid folk to 


DUi Khan-s dig at Kot 

rrf Thf"" conleotioo that the unalipped dull 

peaaant culture frwT which 
***“ diaputed by the excavatoni of Kalibangan, 
^ Harappan ceramic com- 
Pl«. i'erhapB. the prmnt American effort at Mohenjo-daro would point 

« city-atato but an empire, com- 
pn^ &e Indm beam and a wide area far beyond and ao the amwer may 
noi oe as atinpie as surmised. 

Anciant Ea,t (Evergreen Edition, 


12 Id., pp. 170-171, 232-233. 

13 Id., p. 238. 
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rise to the occasion,unless, of course, it meant an inva* 
sioa, about which the archaeological record is silent. All 
indi**ti»"« are to the effect that Sumerian civilisation went 
to the delta of the twin rivers from the east, in accordance 
with the Sumerians’ own tradition of their origin in 
rNlmiin^is—'* the place where the sun rises ” and to which 
Zinsudra, the Sumerian Noah, was transported after death, 
by the gods, to live as an immortal, an important maritime 
city-state, abounding in barley, dates and timber, importing 
goods from the whole then known world and exporting, 
besides other things, timber and ivory. 

The plain red ware,—a symbol of utilitarian efficiency 
and occupying a dominant place in the Harappan ceramic 
outfit,—was considered different from Uruk red ware with¬ 
out any compelling reasons. The whole problem needs to be 
looked into de novo, especially because of its association with 
just those things,—script, town-planning, advanced religion, 
etc.,—that made Sumerian civilisation what it was. 

The stumbling block for most western .scholars is 
Wheeler’s relative chronology for Harappa, i.e., 2600 
1500 B.C., baaed on Harappan contacts with Sumer dur¬ 
ing largely Akkadian times. Between Harappa and Sumer 
there are plenty of similarities but their provenance can be 
argued either way, unless they are typically Indian, in which 
case their occurrence in Sumer can be explained only on the 
feasis of borrowing from India. 

TTie typically Indian humped bull was found painted, 
—once in a scene of worship,—on scarlet ware from Early 


M ChUde’s (op. eit., p. 124) mwgwtion that the out^e influenc e wm 
S emitic is ratfier ^ mark, sinca the Senutaa from 
had hardly gmy wor^whila culture, at that time, that could have spa 
off tha grand Sumerian achievements. 

15 Knunei (letter to the editor, The Time. ol Indio. <Uted 
1861) hM identified Dilmun with Hereppe. eince ^hr^. 
ida>tifl«) with Dilmun. h«a yielded to the Demeh 

anmigh avidanoe to warrant tha above daaen^on. 1^. ^ 

the Behrain-DUmun equation and identified Harappa wth M^a . 
Sume rian reoorda, which, however, do not speak of it m auch g 
terma aa Dilmun. 
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Dynastic levels of Sumer and Elam. The same animal was 
carved on a cylinder seal from Ur. It was also carved on a 
steatite cup from Tell Agrab and aqdialt vases from Susa. 
Many day figurines of the animal were recovered from the 
latter site. A bunch of golden pe^pul leaves,—typically 
Indian,—turned up at Ur. At Tell Asmar was found a cylin¬ 
der seal with an elephant and two eadi of crocodile and 
rhinoceros, done in typical Indian style, as if by an Indian 
artist Whoever he was, he could have got the idea of the 
elephant only from India where, to judge from animal 
remains and glyptic art, the elephant had been domesticated 
even in Harappan times, A piece of wood picked up from 
the temple of the moon-goddess at Mukheir has been identi¬ 
fied as Indian teak. Of the 30-odd seals, with the Harappan 
script, from Sumer even the most conservative opinion 
considers one or two as pre-Accadian, i.e. at least Early 
Dynasbc. The stone pots with the hut design, widespread 
in West Asia can be traced to Harappa, where one was found 
in the earliest Mohenjo-daro level, and another in a late 

level.17 

TTiree cylinder seals studied by Frankfort can be cited 
as evidence of Harappan contacts with Sumer during Jem- 
det Nasr times. They depict elephant-like creatures. One 
shows the taurelephantus, found in some Harappan seals. 
Even if the whole composite animal was not Indian-inspired, 
at least the elephant part must have been. A Jemdet Nasr 
seal with thirteen unicorns, done in typical Indian style 
familiar from many a Harappan seal, is noteworthy. The 
lion-huiit stele from the Jemdet Nasr layer is at Uruk is 
interesting. The hunters look like Semites. The desert from 
wWch they came was no place for lions, nor was Sumer. Even if 
the Sumerian lapidary depicted Sumerians in Semitic guise. 


le Wrongly idmtifled as birch leaves by WooUey. 
acmriat^SSrL^*““‘” i"'?' ‘»“t the hut-pote and 

epecuUy Baluchi about the hut-pot. and aince 

pie o< ““de to a taro- 
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as some think, he could have got the lion motif only from 
India, where the animal has always been native. 

The h’on motif carries Indo-Sumerian contacts right 
down to the Uruk period and the beginnings of Sumerian 
civilisation. Vide the Gilgamesh seals, dating from the 
earliest Sumerian times and depicting the lion-fighter. Apart 
from the motif itself the theme seems almost a replica of 
that on certain Harappan ones. 

We have, indeed, come a long way since the days of 
Vincent Smith who had once said India had no prehistory. 
The Roman sage who sang : ex orients lux, bad he been alive 
today, would have seen greater significance in his dictum 
than he did then. Scholars, particularly western, have to 
contend boldly with the problem of the indebtedness of wes¬ 
tern civilisation to India through the Near East. The 
quid boni’a-Nazareth attitude needs drastic revision. 



The Goddess of Forests in 
Tamil Literature 


C. G. DIEHL 

The subject will be restricted to dealing with feminine 
beings having the word for forest or wilderness as part of 
their names, i.e. Sanskrit Aranya and Tamil E&tu. 

Rigveda X, 146 is addressed to Arany&nl, or the wilder¬ 
ness as a feminine being, translated by Geldner as “Frau 
des Waldes She is mentioned only in this and coordina¬ 
ted texts. The commentary of Nimkta IX, 30 rune: “ Wild¬ 
erness (Aranyani) is the wife of desert. The seer addresses 
her with the words: ‘ 0 Wilderness (Aranyani) how is it that 
thou who disappearest in deserts’ li.e. forests] like one direc¬ 
ted to some place onwards doest not seek the village’ ” etc.* 
There is no Nirukta commentary to the other siokas of the 
hymn. In Bfhad-devata's list of gods and myths in the 
Rigveda the hymn X: 146 is quoted as " meant to repel a rival 
wife .* The Taittiriya Brahmsna 2, 5,5,6 and 7 simply repeats 
the text of the Rigveda. In the Atharvaveda we find 
Arapyanl in one place (12, 2, 53) considered by Griffith’ as 


Der Rlg-Veda, uberaetzt von K. F. GeWner, III, Harvard OrlenttI 
voL 35, I9$i, 379. Cp. ** The jungle goddess "• “ The forest as a 
whole appears as a deity ” (A A Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strass- 
burs. 1897, P. IS 4 )- 

* GsWner takes the corresponding Sanskrit word to be a repetition 
or the vocative and has only “die du fast verachwunden bist" (ibid.). 

• The Nighantu and the Nirukta by Lakshman Sarup, EnglUb transla- 
lion and notes, Oxford I921, p, 149^ 


nf tt, Brhad.devali; attributed to Saunaka. A summary 

“■* *^‘«-Veda, ed. by A. A. Macdonell. 11 , 
translation and notes. Harvard Oriental Series, voi. 6, 1904, p. 308. 

Ben!™« **** Atharva Veda, translated by R. H. T. Griffith, 
Benares, 1895, If, p. no, 
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the wildemeee as such: “ Seek the dark wood and the wil- 
dernees (Arapy&nlm) ”, while Whitney-Lanman translates it 
“ forest spirit 

It is remarkable that AraiiyanI is not found'in the epics, 
because the forest with its inhabitants, dangers and condi¬ 
tions of life occupies much space in them. The dwelling 
in the forest is in fact an integral part of epic literature. 
Such narratives are found in both the Mahabharata’ and 
the Ramayana* and also in the famous Tamil epic poem 
Cilappatikaram. This poem has a chapter Ka^uk&n Katai 
as a counterpart to Natukan Katai, which deals with life 
in the inhabited area. The words Na^u and K&tu represent 
two opposites somewhat like the Nordic “ Midgkrd and Ut- 
g&rd Natu is the place where men live and till the soil. 
Katu is the forest and the wildemeee, the part of the coun¬ 
try where man has not built his house or grown his crops 

The Tamils divided their country of old into five regions, 
Tipai.*® Among these regions Palai comes nearest to Katu. 
The lexicon describes it as “ arid, desert tract, aridity, bar¬ 
renness Comparable are aleo Kuriilci, ithe mountainous 
region, and Mullai, forest and grazing grounds. The fiye 
regions represent different customs and manners and are fix¬ 
ed not only with reference to different types of landscape 
but even more on account of the occupational pursuits of the 
inhabitants. A connection between and Palai may be 

found in the place name Palghat in the western part of 8. 
India. It is a combination of Palai and K&tu and reads in 
Tamil P&laikkatu. A hybrid is found in the combination 
Palaivaoam (from Sanskrit Vana, forest). More obvious con¬ 
nections exist with regard to the “Spirit of the forest . 


* Atharva-Veda Sambita, Harvard Oriental Series ^ and 8, II, IW. 
p. 682 . 

’ Aranyakaparvam, Mhb 3°. * Aranyakanda, 

* W. Gronbech, Midgird och Menneskeljvet, Copenhagen, igu, p. 34 - 
'• See Tamil Leaicon, Madras, 19 * 6-36 under Aintinai. 

“ Tamil Lexicon ad hoc. 
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The Kod of the P&lai is the virgin deity Kaooi^* and there 
are a number of goddesses with the word K&tu as the first 
part of their namee, e.g K&tukii&l, K&tukal, etc. In the 
same way we find Falaikkitatti, the mistress of the Ka^u 
and the Fftlai respectively. The other regions have no such 
feminine deity, but Kuciiioi has an exact masculine counterpart 
Kurinoikkilavao, the lord of Kurinci. He is well known in 
S. India under the name of Munikao and has his temples on 
hilltops in many places. As such, he has been closely oonneo" 
ted or identified with Bubrahmapya of the Saivite pantheon. 

All those goddesses are in the lexica given as manifesta* 
tions of Durga, a simplification which does not add to clarity. 
What can be said is that lonely wanderers have met with a 
woman in the forest and have given a description of her 
which makes her recognizable in many places. 

The Vedio hymn referred to above has in its third and 
fourth slokas a description of Arany&ni which brings her in 
line with the forest goddesses of S. India. She is mocking* 
ly deceitful as the forest itself. She represents “ die Sinnes* 
tausohungen im Walde zur Abendzeit ", says Geldner.” Mac- 
donell explains it in this way: “ The uncanny sounds heard 
in her dark solitudes are weirdly described." It is as if 
cows were ruminating. The wanderer thinks he sees a house 
and hears a cart squeaking. It is the Lady of the forest.** 
He who spends the night in the woods hears the voice of 
someone crying.** 

The forest is uncanny. The first lines of the hymn give 
expression to the astonishment of the singer to see the Lady 
of the forest disappear (into the depth of the woods, accord- 
mg to Nirukta), instead of going in the direction of the vil- 


A. Slngara7elu Mudsliar, AWdhana Chiotamani, p. 
D«t Rig-Veda III, p. j8o. 


Rii«d!fTT*"*’ “y***o‘°*y' Strassburg, 1897, p. 154. 

'• Rigveda X, i^e, 4. 
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lage. She is a stranger and is addressed: “ Hallo there I 
It is part of the delusion of the forest that one does not 
know who it is one has caught sight of. The hunter sees 
somebody in the forest but he does not know if it is a god¬ 
dess, a peacock or a beautiful woman.*' 

Men are afraid of the Lady of the forest but teike conso¬ 
lation from the knowledge that she will not kill them if 
they do not come too near.** The immediate purpose of the 
hymn is given in the sixth sloka: " I have sung your praise’ 
and in so doing the singer hM presented her as “ Naoh salbe 
riechend, duftig, speisereioh (Bahvannam) auoh ohne 
Pflugen ".*» 

A delusive, beautiful lady of the forest, whose intrigues 
and wrath frighten people, stands before us in this hymn, 
about which Oldenberg, not unexpectedly, says: “ The 

hymn is late but its contents old.” ** 

Oldenberg finds parallels to the gods of the wilderness 
in Buddhist tradition and remarks on the paucity of such 
figures in the Rigveda as well as in the Atharva.” There 
is no question that such gods and demons would have been 
entirely missing in Vedic times." Popular religious concep¬ 
tions of today hold innumerable examples of similar beings. 
The material is vast and not yet classified to allow a survey. 


Geldner: "Heda." Cp. the use of the pronoun "Asau als Substitut 
fur N. N.” G. Liebert, Zum Gebrauch des W-demonstrativa im iltesten 
Indoiraniichen, Lunds Unlversitets Arsslrrift, N. F., avd. l, bd SO, nr 9> 
1954 , P- 46 . 

•* Kural lo 8 l. Tirukitural. Published by the South India Saiva Sid- 
dbanta Works, Madras, 1937 , p. 4 J 6 . Comparable to the expression used 
by L. Renou: “ La Yogesrari de la Rajatarangi^i eat une sorte de Lore¬ 
lei indienne " (LTnde clasaique I, Paris, 1947 , p. 528 ^ 

'* Rigveda X, 146 , 5 . 

“ Geldner, op. cit., 380 . 

*' H. Oldenberg, op. cit., *S8. 

" Ibid. 

" Op. ciL, 259 . 

TC—3 
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The Mahabharata knows terrible demons in the forest, most¬ 
ly of the male sex. Its third book, the Vanaparva, chapter 
11, has for its heading “ Eirmlravsdhaparva Kirmira was 
a R&ksasa in the Kamyaka forest “ with eight teeth stand¬ 
ing out, with eyes of copper hue, and with the hair of his 
bead blazing and standing erect..** 

In South India there are plenty of female forest spirits. 
A few of them resembling Arapyani are given below. 

Kat^arcelvi 

The rich Lady of the forest people " (K&^mar). Ac¬ 
cording to TL*‘, she is “ Durga as dwellling in the forest 

Katteri 

Forest dweller , the most common representative in 
popular Hinduism of today. The lexicon characterizes her 
merely as “ an evil spirit ”. 

Katukal, Katukilal, KatnkUavoI 

All three are varieties of the same theme “ the Mistress 
of the forest ”. The dictionaries call them “ Durga as god¬ 
dess of the forest". The first name Katukal can be trans¬ 
lated as “the black woman of the forest”. Literally the 
last to mean “the woman who belongs to or possesses the 
forest ’. Just as Palaikki(atti land Palaikkuriyaval mean 
the woman who belongs to are possesses Palai ”. 

Ka^elncelvi 

This 18 a variant of K&tamarcelvi and means “ the rich 
Lady who lives in the forest". The word Celvi is generally 
wed as a rw^ul term of address to a woman added after 
the name. Most of all, however, the word refers to the god¬ 
dess of wealth, Lakshmi, and its use here can indicate a 




“ The Tamil Lexicon. Madras. 1916-36, hereafter quoted as TL. 
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raiaizis of the Lady of the forest to a position of rank in 
the Hindu pantheon. It is also reasonable to connect Oetvi 
with BahvannA “ rich at food ", the Rigvedio epithet of 

Information about K&tto;i can be had through folklore 
queries only. She has no place in literature. In dally life 
however, she plays a considerable part. Amulets are won 
as protection against her nefarious activities, but she may, 
on the other hand, be approached for help at childbirth.** 
“ The Hindus worship her as the goddess of the forest lest 
evil should befall and destroy them.”*^ 

About KatukAl'Ka^kila] the reference book just quoted 
says she is a Sakti, a goddess of the forest, and adds a list 
of altenative names: Moti, which the TL wants to connect 
with a word meaning “ height, eminence", but which is 
more likely related to an identical word moti meaning “ arrog* 
ance, show, deceit", ** K&rit&y “ the black mother (op. 
K&tuk&l above), Korri or Ko^avai, “ DurgA as the goddess 
of victory from Eon?ani, victory, but assumed by TL 
to come from the root Kol, kill, which gives a more sinister 
aspect to the goddess—AranyAui also was known to kill *° 
PAri, a word with many meanings—it can mean “ earth " or 
" wife ” (Sanskrit BhAryA)—Curi, by the lexicon also gfiven 
" as DurgA and " goddess of the forest " with reference to an 
old lexicographic work.** Vatuki is a similar lexicographic 
loan connecting the goddess with the Telugu people living 
north (Vatu vate, north) of the Tamil country. The TL 
identifies her with KAli, the mother of Bhairava. Finally 
Motananku, “ the old damsel ", also said to be DurgA.** 


•• C G. Diehl, Initrument and Purpose, Lund, 1956, PP- Vi ■"d tSo. 
" A. Sincaravelu Mudaliar, Abidhana Chintamani, Madras, I 934 > 

* TL, ad loc. 

" TL, ad loc, 

** Ri(reda H, 146, S< 

•* TL, ad loc. 

* PiAkalanikantu. „ 

* AnaAko is ^»en in TL as "celestial damsel" or "demoness . 
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TUI U«fr of names hardly warrants any other oonolusion 
than a recognition of a goddess of the 'Wilderness. She is 
not, howerer, any goddess or demon. The list 'implies a 
definite selection from among an endless number of female 
demons and diTine beings, but it does not clearly indicate 
what oharaoteristios have formed the selective principle. To 
some extent DurgA serves as a common denominator, but 
until we know in full who DurgA is, the connection seems to 
be nothing more than a vague attempt to explain “ the Lady 
of the forest" by means of a more well-known type. 

There are, however, some distinct features brought to 
light in Tamil literature. In one of the three -extant Mah&- 
k&vya of the Tamil liteTature,*^ the MapimSkalai by Cittalai 
C&ttan&r, the poem about Kov.alap’s daughter, who became 
a Buddist nun, there is a passsage on KAtamarcelvi's temple. 
The commentator says she is identical with Katukilal and 
Durg&. 

This gains further support from the description of Kata- 
mar Celvi given in the poem (18:115-116), where she is pic¬ 
tured as standing with a beggar’s bowl alleviating the hunger 
of the devils.” The story about ManimSkalai tells how she 
was given such a bowl and fed the poor.” A similar story 
is found in the Mahabharata. “ The sun then showed him¬ 
self to Yudhisthira and gave him a copper vessel, saying 
that if Paficali [i.& KriSna*’] kept this vessel, fruits, roots, 
meat and vegetables cooked in their kitchen would be inex¬ 
haustible for twelve years." •* 

The rich Lady of the forest is a suitable name for a 
woman who provides food from a bowl, which never becomes 
empty. BahvannA she is indeed. 


L'lode clatiiqac II, p. jog sq. 

•’ Tsmil '•Kati"-Pey, 

" Mtnimek.lai, nth ion*, Pattir.m pejr. kltii. 

^ Name of Draupadi (Apte'a Sanskrit Lexicon). 

bharata, Un‘ctei! A" index to the name, in the Maha- 
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She has other features, however. Her temple is next to 
the burning ground, which, lying outside the dwelling plaoe 
of men, is called K&tu, i.e. CutokAtu, and lie described as a 
big place with four gates and an altar in the middle. The 
temple is surrounded by trees with their bramches lowered 
by the weight of heads of men, who with unwavering mind 
have paid their “ life debts " by tying their heads to the 
branches and then cutting them off. The commentator calls 
it Avippali (from Sanskrit Havis-Bali), and the TL has along 
with the Vedic meaning “ oblation ’’ also " warrior’s offering 
his own life in fulfilment of a vow No further explanation 
of K&tukilal is given. The Mistress of the wilderness is 
connected with death and lives in terrible surroundings of 
corpses—the narrative excels in atrocious body-snatching by 
demons—and also receives life as an offering from faithful 
devotees.” 

Under her other name, Katukelucelvi, she is mentioned 
in the oldest extant literature in Tamil, TolkSppiyam, but 
only in passing as an example of cult to be observed on the 
second day of the lunar month, ParaninaJ, when she is to be 
given porridge and honoured with tupaiikai dance.*® 

The Forest Spirit is also found in Cilappatikaram, another 
great poem of the Tamils,*' where the story of Kovalan. the 
father of ManimSkalai, and hie wife Kapnaki is told. These 
two leave their own plaoe, Kavirippumpattipam, the port on 
the east coast, and travel towards Maturai, the old capital 
of the Pandya kingdom, farther to the South. They can 
choose one of three roads, and they decide to proceed on a 
road which partly runs through Kaatu. A sage tells them 


•’ Manimekalii 6. 53 Edited by V. P. P. M. KecivlcuTanatan Cet 
tlysr (19461 1951. This is not the pltce to deal with the double meanin* 
to the burning ground bf the BuddhUt author*. 

*> Tolkippiytms Porulatikiram, 4,61 com. The Tunankai dance it 
described by TL as “A kind of dance In which the arms bent at the 
elbows are made to strike against the aides 

" Out of the five recognized Mahiklryaa three are preaerred, viz. 
Cilappatik&ram, ManimCkalai and JIvaka Cintimani. 
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about a divine being living in the forest and appearing as a 
beautiful woman, who bars the way of the travellers with¬ 
out doing them any harm. Kbvalao and his wife proceed on 
their route, and when Kanpaki, who is tired of walking, sits 
down to rest, Kdvalap makes his way to a water tank to 
quench his thirst. Just then the Forest Spirit stands in front 
of him as a young woman full of amorous desire. She has 
the flowers of spring in her hair, and trembling like the stalk 
of a flower, she falls at Edvalap's feet weeping. Kdvalao, 
however, has been warned beforehand and has been taught 
a Mantra by the sage, which makes him able to see through 
the behaviour of the beautiful woman. She recognizes the 
Mantra as given by '* the woman who rides on a stag" 
(lexicon: Durga) and says; “ My power is restricted. Qo 
now 1" and goes away herself.** 

There is yet another expression which may indicate the 
mocking character of the Forest Spirit, Katukil&lveyil, liter¬ 
ally "the sunlight of the Forest SpiritThe TL explains 
it as refracted light at sunset " and gives a reference to 
Cilappaatik&ram 4, 5. There is a description of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing between the rule of the sun and the moon 
respectively, i.e. dusk, although this word is not used. The 
dim light and the false brightness over the treetops, when 
the sun has already set, is the background for the acting of 
the Forest Spirit. She cannot be trusted. 


«*nk0T»tl ed. with a commenUry by Venctt. 
1950 . Kltuttn Kit.t, V.,. i 40 -* 0 . Jp. 26 ^ 73 . 
Galllmard. Paris, *^7“ ** Published through Unesco, 



The Origin and 
Development of 
Barter Trade 


S. SINGARAVELU 

The practice of exchanging goods for goods is regarded 
as a stage in the development of economic relations. That 
is to say, among the earUest people there was mt Uie prac¬ 
tice of exchanging goods for goods, or what is known as 
‘ pure barter but there was the practice of making gifts on 
a reciprocal basis. Some of the gifts would seem to have 
been somewhat instinctive as in the giving of food and drink 
to guests and strangers. In the Tamil language, the term 
viruntu which connotes in modern usage a 

sumptuous feast given to friends and relatives, signified ori¬ 
ginally the hospitality offered to wayfarers, and its primitive 
sense was newness, and the derivative, viruntinar 
fiaii) therefore signified literally newcomers or stran- 
gersA Some of the gifts were also religious in nature 
as in offerings to tire deities,''^ made with the aim of obtain¬ 
ing some benefits or blessings in return. Some other gifts 
were simply social for the purpose of facilitating both form.”!! 
and informal relations among people of diverse or of 
same origin. Whatever the forms which the early practice 
of giving gifts assumed, it is significant to note that the early 
practice of making gifts of food on a reciprocal basis among 
the ancient Tamil people, would seem to have survived to 
this day in the form of a taboo which forbids a Tamil house¬ 
holder to return an empty vessel or utensil to another house¬ 
holder who had sent some food in it as gift; instead, the 
recipient of such gifts is expected to send some food in turn, 
and if he has no cooked-food to send, he should at least send 


I R. P. S«thu Pillat, Words and their Significance, p. 53- 
* PerunarSffUpadai, 182-4 i Tirunmrugarptp*^^’ »3»-4i 
PtrumfZHafptfodoi, I04"5» tiaduraiktanli, 
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a handful of some food-grains like rice. The modem cus¬ 
tom of giving special gifts to friends on important occasions 
would also seem to be a continuation of the ancient prac¬ 
tice of exchanging gifts on a reciprocal basis. 

As for the practice of giving gifts of food, there arc 
a number of references in the classical Tamil poetry, 
especially those poems dealing with the early chieftains and 
rulers, to the large-scale provision of food and drink, which 
were served by the chieftains of various regions to the bar¬ 
dic troupes and their members who frequently stopped at 
the chieftains’ prosperous settlements in the course of their 
travels from place to place obviously in search of food and 
new patrons. On those occasions of grand feasts, the bards 
and their associates are known to have been fed rather 
sumptuously with large amount of cooked rice (Qu(^iq 
(J jFirjgi) * together with meat dripping with fat and also a 
great quantity of drink which poured like rain (“tusny) 
Qiuvir utSyiQfiu u>rL-ji^ ”)* for a number of days. 

A vivid account of such overwhelming hospitality is given 
by the bard, Mudathamakanniar in the Porunararmpadai in 
which he says : 

“ The morning star arose and widely spread its rays 
in the thick darkness of the morning. The king 
wished to treat me as friend and welcomed me so 
as to make me wish to ask him always for hospita¬ 
lity and thus give him a chance to do his bounteous 
deeds. He placed me near him so that he might 
keep me in sight. He looked at me with longing 
eyes. 

The smiling maids poured out repeatedly from 
golden vessels much stupefying drink like the cheer¬ 
ing rain.Inviting urgently, the king welcomed 

us. And after having completed the formalities, in 
due course he asked us more than once, to eat the 


3 PuranSnSru. I771 13-15- J35 j 

4 PoniHararfufadai, 84 . 
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well-oooked bauncbes of rams. We ate this meet by 
phung ln g it from one ade of the mouth to the other 
(probably because of getting tired on one side) and 
we were cloyed by eating much.... My teeth quite 
lost their edges because of eating much meat.... 
One day, we gently said, * 0 Renowned King, we 
wish to return to our settlements ’. The king was 
vexed, and asked with seeming angry look, ‘ Would 
you in haste give up this bounteous food ? ’ Yet, 

he gave us elephants and calves as gifts.that 

were worth according to his means 

Such hospitality or feast which was its mamfestation 
was indeed the custom of accommodating guests or strangers 
who were in need of shelter, food, and protection. Among 
die early Tamil people, such hospitality was found in a pro¬ 
nounced form among agriculturists (daitnrsni) probably 
because of the abundance of food-grains like paddy rice that 
were available for their own consumption as well as the 
consumption of other pe<q)le.6 

Although such hospitality might have been due to a 
qxintaneous feeling of sympathy for strangers, it would also 
seem to have been regulated by certain other factors such as 
fear of a stranger who app>eared as the bearer of magic powers 
and perhaps certain mystical attributes, or the desire to 
achieve importance by the display of one’s own wealth, or 
the desire to bear and exchange news of other regions, and 
the most important of all, the need of articles of trade from 
other regions. 

On occasions of such great hospitality, the bard, because 
of his important role as leader of the visiting troupe, is 
knowm to have been the centre of attention. (" •iii* 

afosT ptir u(^(so/Aea (JprA* 

The main reasoD why tiie bard alone was treated 


5 PtrumarSffupudat, 71-130. 

6 "Velanmai which denote* cultivation ha* acquired the «enie of 
hoipittlity.”—R. P. Sethu PilUi, Wards and thttr Significanci, W «■ 

7 P»runarBf{upadai, 7 (r~ 77 > 

TC-^4 
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with so much reverence and respect on the part Of the'host, 
might perhaps be attributed to the fact that the bard ap¬ 
peared as the bearer of nuigic powers and mystical attributes 
which were so much reminiscent of his predecessor, the 
shaman. In this ooimection, one might dte the interpreta¬ 
tion with regard to the origin of early Tamil bards and poets 
in the study entitled Typology of Ancient Indian Educa¬ 
tion,^ in which the writer has pointed out that the prede¬ 
cessor of the Tamil bard was the shamefh who carried out 
certain multiple social functions such as averting illness, 
depredations and similar calamities, and also interpreting 
omens in the earliest communities.® The writer further 
points out that the religious and spiritual functions of the 
shaman became diderentiated as society increased in num¬ 
bers and cultural complexity. From the shaman developed 
the priest and the ascetic on the one hand, and the bard, 
later the poet, and then philosopher on the other. “ Though 
the earliest Tanul poetical anthologies reflect a pre¬ 
dominantly bardic and poetic stage of educators, they con¬ 
tain traces of shamanistic functions, which because of the 
reasons arguing their antiquity, are to be considered survi¬ 
vals and retentions of still earlier stages of culture ”.io The 
possibility that tiie bard, Mudathamakanniar, whose evidence 
on the sumptuous feast was quoted above, might have been 
regarded as a bard who was still capable of shamanistic func¬ 
tions, would seem to be implied in his own reference to the 
manner in which he took care of his bodily health. 

Qfiu u>ria,iir uiuQihiit^iu 

-aiinmtu iDwai 

Another important reason which might have been most 
im^mental in showering such great hospitality on the 
bardic troupes, would seem to have been the need of articles 


Typolcgy of Anoitnt Indian 

Education, in Pafdagogici Historic* UI, I. BUndijnbrrg, Iq6i. 

9 Ibid, p. 359 . 

10 /bid, p. 358 . 

It PorunarSrpipadai, 91 - 9 J. 
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of trade whidi could be obtained through redprocal exchange 
of gifts of articles between the menbers of the vidting 
tXKqpe wnil the local people of the dueftain’a settlement. 
Such a reciprocal exch^e of gifts might have represented 
an early form of trade. As to the manner in which the ex¬ 
change of gifts was carried out, the Tamil bards do not seem 
to say much except referring to certain formalities which 
they had to carry out as leader of the visiting troupe on 
meeting the chieftain ^ and to the food oSered by the host 
to the guests, and gifts given to the bards by the chieftains, 
probably in recognition and appreciation of their most valu¬ 
able services in organising their troupes or band and leading 
their members to the chieftain’s region. Or perhaps the 
exchange of gifts between the members of visiting troupe 
and the local people of the settlement might not all have 
been * viable ’ to the leader of the visiting troupe. If this 
is so, such a situation might be said to have a parallel in 
modem times in the invisible * tourist ’ trade in major cities 
of tourist interest. That is to say, although one might read 
in the daily new^apers that so many tourists arrived from 
such and such country at such and such ports, we may not 
be in a position to know how much shopping was done by 
the visting tourists, thereby contributing to the economy of 
the country visited, unless we have the facility to look at 
the annual financial statistics which might give details of 
tourist trade. Similarly in the ancient Tamil country, while 
the leaders of the visiting troupe, the hards, were exchang¬ 
ing their pleasantries and praises with the chieftains in return 
for good food and subsequently symbolic gifts like garlands 
or flower petals made of gold, the members of his troupe 
which periiape consisted of ordinary people as well, might 
have been exchanging gifts of articles on reciprocal basis. 
And iriien the time came for the troupes to move on to new 
Settlements or to return to their own settlements, snd if 
ttieir leader or spokesman, namely, the bard should express 
the wirfi to go before the exchange of gifts was completed, 


la MJ, WX I " 
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the dueltain wis not very hi^py, for the reason that if the 
bard were to leave, be would miss the oon^Mmy and enter¬ 
tainment of the bard, and also for the reason that his sub¬ 
jects mi^t not have all completed the exdianfe of gifts. 
Therefore the chieftain who was playing host to the bardic 
troupe, would rather puipody seem to procrastinate giving 
his own personal gifts to the bard, and this practioe would 
seem to have evolved into a literary theme 
pA) of Tamil poetic convention in Puram poetry. Some 
of the bards of <^rse expressed annoyance at this calculated 
dday (uitBA although they were certain in 

thar own minds that they would receive their gifts from 
their princely patron. When the proper tinr^ rAtrw for the 
departure, that is to say, when all gift transactionB were 
completed to mutual satisfaction, then the chieftain gave 
elephants as his parting gifts, which must have been very 
useful to the bardic troupes to move from one place to the 
other, with m e mb ers of his troupe following them in search 
of a new settlement and yet another patron. 

This practice of exchanging gifts for purposes of trade 
which might be deecribed as ‘ gift-barter ’, did not last long, 
for it was soon foUowed by ‘ pure barter', i.e. exchange of 
goods for goods on a purdy commercial basis. The bards 
also nu^t have ceased to act as diief promoters or inter¬ 
mediaries of the ‘ gift bartCT ’, because that role was assumed 
by individual traders with the development of growing com¬ 
mercial activity. 


However, many of the bardic troupes still led a wander¬ 
ing Me in sei^ of hospitality. By that time also, some of 
tl» bards had rdinquiahed their panegyric and middlemen 
^ and had emerged as “poets of a complex and wealthy 
st^ of society and as persons having authority, scholar- 
*tap ud learning ”. Smne of the bards would also seem to 
have taken up the occupation of traders. Nevertheless, the 
rra^ts of the bardic profession survived, and probably 
they were the people who are referred to as iravalar (Sr 
•• ) in the poems of Purnrtanuru anthology. The torn, 

«roi«W denoted those who begged for himpi^^^ B^t 
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be borne in mind that theee paeons edio were known 
as iravalar were not actually beggars in the modern sense of 
the term. In fact, it is b^eved that ancient societies bad 
no beggars and that begging has been a phoiomenon doeely 
associated with the emergence of private property. But the 
fact remains that the wandering bards came to be known as 
iravalar or those who asked for hospitality, and those who 
extended their hospitality to such persons, were known as 
their protectors or puravalar (qraittt). At this stage, 
begging or requesting hospitality, would seem to have been 
an honourable act, and the giving of alms which was known 
as ihai (mtoat) or kodai (Q*ra>L.) which should per¬ 
haps be distinguished from giving gift (wtSA), a meri¬ 
torious deed. The remnants of the bardic profession 
belonging to this intermediate period who sought hospitality 
from chieftains and rulers, probably expected their donors 
to play host to them for a number of days, in keeping with 
the tradition of the earlier bards who were looked after with 
great care and affection on account of thor usefulness in 
promoting ‘ gift-barter'. Probably the kings of this period 
saw no such need as there were already the traders to con¬ 
duct the trade, and there were the court minstrels or poets 
to counsel them on matters of wisdom and learning; never¬ 
theless, since the ruling monarch usually belonged to the 
long Royal line of kings noted for their munificence and 
generosity, he too followed the tradition of giving the beseech¬ 
ing bard certain gifts and then quickly turning his attention 
to other important matters of state. Some of the bards 
would seem to have been annoyed at this abrupt treatment, 
and protested in a rather vehement and sarcasting vein by 
reminding the ruler that they were not the desoendents of 
those ba^ who received their legitimate gifts by virtue of 
promoting trade. (*' turmdiaii uJIfftctaAQtcdi”)** 

With the disintegration of early forms of social organi¬ 
sation, especially after the beginning of the growing com- 
®ercial activity in urban areas had disturbed the old 


IS PurMSaBru, JoSj/. 
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pastoral and agricultoial economy, the cases of sudi begging 
on the part of surviving bards, would seem to have increased, 
and this would seem to be evident from the nameB of some 
bards like Arisilici{sr Siffiri), Alatturkilar 

ivurkilar at # ^ y> r t), whidi 
indicate that they belonged to the groups of impoverished 
landed proprietors (Sipri), who had to seek ho^ta- 
lity form patrons, because of the disruption of their earlier 
occupations. 

There was also the belief of giving alms as part of the 
ritual of religious occasions. Owing to this belief, a great 
religious value has been placed upon the mendicants and their 
donors for many centuries now in Tamil country. That is 
to say, rdigion would seem to have given sanction to a ‘ pro¬ 
fession ’ made necessary by social disorganisation. In this 
connection, it might be noted that the ascetic mendicant 
and the bardic mendicant, both of whose origin might be 
traced back to the earliest shaman, came together again as 
one group of people who happened to live by getting alms 
under religious sanction. 


Development of Pure Barter 

The practice of exchanging gifts for gifts on reciprocal 
bMs was mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs. How did 
this gift-barter develop into ' pure barter ? ’ When people 
be^n to colder returning gift for gift, a new stage, namdy, 
gift-barter developed. Probably at firet there was no 
«act notion of equivalents. Perhaps at the earliest stage. 
It was enough that a goodwiU gift be redpnicated by a 

“ exchanged had indeed become 
r^procah probably accompanied by some sort of ceremonial. 
One of the most interesting examples of such gift-barter is 

Mudathamakanniar 

who obwously was witnessing such a gift-barter: 

^ose who have honey and edible roots exchange 
them for the oil of fish and for deer flesh. 

The fiah^o^ sing hillmen’s songs, while the hillmen 
wear garlands of fragrant blooms of the coast. 
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Hie pastoral dweUers sing the songs of those in fer¬ 
tile lands, and they in turn praise forest lands 
where the blue muUai grows." 

** (tf 3 fViu( 3 iur(^ 
t£Qtinu(Siur(S 

mrmr ^fstpQiuw;^ 

(^^^9 uri-<3jbiufta 

Mfirait u>Q^pu> urt- 

fmfip ty>A9seu uA^iair jj^a/oV ” 

It is perhaps significant to note from the passage quoted 
above that ceiwnony and singing, and even exchanging of 
garlands were closely intertwined with the exchange of gifts 
of food. The garlands that were exchanged in this instance, 
were probably the forerunners of those garlands of lotus 
blooms made of gold, and of the necklaces of white, shining 
pearls which the early bard (ureaim) and the bardess 
() reqjectively received as gifts in recognition of 
their services of promoting such gift-barter. 

What is more significant in this instance of exchanging 
gifts accompanied by exchange of garlands, is the fact that 
along with the social intercourse of gift-barter, went a dawn¬ 
ing sense of objective values. The garlands made of ordi¬ 
nary blooms were valued in themselves, in so far as they 
were worn as symbols, or as the mere possession of them gave 
the people certain distinction. This concept of objective 
value coupled with the fact that gold was used among the 
early Tamil people for ornaments long before the days of 
money, might have been responsible for the tradition of 
ancient Tamil chieftains and rulers giving away gifts of gold 
ornaments to be used probably as the most common media 
of exchange by the bards in the course of their travels. 


14 PgruHorSffUpailai, 214-121. 

15 PerumaiUjrfupadai, 159-162: Parumhanaj-ftipadai, 485-6; 
PuranOHi-u, ^0:4; 126;3-J) 14 I • 
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When onuunents made of gold thus became ca{ntal, the 
prestige that accrued from wearing them must have increased, 
and ^erefore they were strung together and made into a 
garland of gold coins by the local goldsmith and worn mainly 
by women. 

*un£iuik urrpu i/Bmpp 

Qurte^ Qrdt uA»r*(adl^p. . .’’—ifpih. 363:1-2, 

Now, coming back to barter and its development, the 
pure barter would seem to have finaUy come upon the scene 
as an exchange of goods with a developing sense of 
equivalents, not merely of good intentions but of commo¬ 
dities. Closely connected .with the gift-barter in the ancient 
Tamil country was the open barter of goods. Thus one 
potful of kumiss was worth one identical basketful of paddy 
or deer meat, or fish or even certain pulses such as perum- 
payaru (QufsAusjpi). Such a system of open barter JG 
is mentioned in a poem of Purananuru collection : 

". (3aiiL(^tiifir 

iLsmpsaf aiilif-u/Loriu U)%aT 

paSrSxir)^ tufip ^*uLf jStopiu 
erfita furffipt duifitc^msuujr 

Qs,r^tju i fluiu^tc ” 

— iffiu. 33 ; 1-6. 

The existence of this kind of * open barter ’ as an inter¬ 
mediate stage between gift-barter and money economy, 
presupposes the evolution of a single commodity, or ideally 
at first two important coi^odities into common measures of 
value for other commodities, before they were generally used 
as media of exchange. This single commodity or the two 
co^odities which have been recognised for their instrinsic 
value as chief measures of value in the monetary systems of 
seve^ countries in the world, have been either gold bullion 
or silver, or both. Although gold was used among the early 


l 6 See tlio AtHgurunSru, 47; 1-3 ; 4S • 1-3, 
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TamilB long before the days of money-economy, somehow 
it did tK>t attain the position of the medium of exchai^ge in 
the transitional period wdiwi open-barter was giving way to 
money exdiange. According to some evidence that we have 
in the classical Tamil poetry, there was not one commodity, 
but there were indeed two commodities that were regarded 
as important and common measures of value in barter 
transactions. These commodities were the paddy and the 
salt. 

Of all the important food-stuffs in their natural state, 
perhaps paddy and salt were best adapted to storage and 
commerce, and therefore suitable as common measures of 
value, because of their comparatively non-perishable nature. 

As for paddy, one of the very important social benefit 
which was rather indirectly conferred by irrigation in early 
Tamil agriculture, was the paddy that came to be used as 
medium of exchange. That is to say, when irrigation and 
improved methods of cultivation produced surplut crops, a 
medium of exchange was provided. 

As for salt, although it is at present considered an abso¬ 
lute necessity of human food, it would seem to have been 
used in the early days by people living only in certain regions 
who had reached a rather advanced stage of culture as a 
result of changes in living and food conditions. For example, 
people living largely on meat do not seem to have used any 
additional salt in their food (" m.uiSaw<ai futSu 

simply because the meats themselves supplied a 
maximum of salt. However, as meat gave way to vegetables, 
additional salt became more and more necessary, as vege¬ 
table foods ranked far lower in salt content, the cereal rice 
lowest of all. Salt needs therefore increased with each move 
from the hill towards the plains. The growing use of salt 
was thus bound up with the shifts of people from montane 
region where they could live on meat without salt, through 
the arid region where the people would seem to have felt the 


>7 PuraMllMOru, 363: l J. 
TC—5 
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need for salt u virhich was not avadable except in natural 
brines issuing frcnn underground sources, and through the 
pastoral to agricultural and maritime civilization. 

On account of these reasons, the two commodities, paddy 
and salt, assumed a great deal of in^rtanoe in barter 
transactions, and gradually attained the importance as com¬ 
mon measures of value. In view of this common recognition, 
it was customary in the settlements of ancient Tamil coun¬ 
try for trader to announce openly that paddy was equivalent 
to salt in value.w 

m-Uifasrt louutMfir 

SIAd^rA srAaitkir Ofmfiiuij t3S 
QfiAtBfir <3fB(3r Qtueisr %A m^CiQustri 
OfJI aS&surjv • j foiii. IdO : S-8. 

Finally one might conclude this brief account of the 
origin and development of barter in the ancient Tamil coun¬ 
try, by drawing attention to the fact that paddy and salt 
would also seem to have been given as wage for work done; 
thus the terms kor>ly (^»e), and sambalam (rihueiru>), 
meaning wage or ‘ salary are said to have been derived 
from koolam (^toth, food-grains), and sambu (*ihq). 
a high quality paddy, and alam (^enih salt), respectively. 
The English word, ‘ salary is also said to have been derived 
from the Latin root, ‘ Sal ’ meaning ‘ salt ’. 


18 Siruranarptfmiai, lij. (iiimu dmhm 
PtrnmpamarrupaJni, 97-8. “ 

19 AhamanSru, 140: 5-8; alio, AhaHSHOru, 390: 8 91 



Patterns of Early 
Tamil Marriages 


M. E. MANICKAVASAGOM 

0.0. The purpose of this paper is two-fold: to 
demonstrate the possibility of formulating a workable 
method, that can be operated in cultural investigations 
based on literary materials, and to attempt a classification 
of the systems of marriages which prevailed among the 
ancient Tamils. 

0.1. The pro-historic period in the history and culture 
of a society is reconstructed from various sources: viz. 
archaeology, epigraphy, numismatics and literature.^ Litera¬ 
ture as such cannot be fully rebed upon, though in the 
absence of other sources of information, the importance of 
Uterature looms large. Literature is the outcome of the 
happy blending of so many factors, of which sociological 
information forms only a part and that too, a small part. 
Myth and legend, tradition and convention (indigraous as 
wdl as foreign), poetic bberty and imagination, ideab^ and 
hyperbobsm and the like interact in the production of 
Uterary works. Moreover, the authors, who are creative 
artists, have no obbgation to depict faithfully and compre¬ 
hensively, whatever is happening around them. Though an 
author is a member of the society and is a product of his 
environment, he is above all a free thinker with prerogatives 
to dwell upon his imagination and idealism, as he is not 
producing a historical or sociological document.^ 


1 W*ir«n .nd Wellock: THEORY OF LITERATURE (Reprinted 

1961) LondoB. 7 7 

• thia hji* been one of the earlieet use# to which liter* ure 

hu been put by eyetemetic atudente', 

2 Ibid. ‘Litarature ia no aubetituto for aociology or PoUtica. It 
Iti own Juatiflcation and aim'. 
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0.2. Thus the problem of adding literature as an evi¬ 
dence for reconstruction is not new.3 A few of the proce¬ 
dures so far adopted in reconstruction resemble the 
comparative method. Meyers,'* for example, suggests a 
comparison of literature with blundered folk tak commen¬ 
tary, while Bruce Biggs has compared the various literary 
accounts, to find out the relative genuineness of the accounts. 

It is quite possible to utilize literature for sociological 
inference, with caution. Any approach in this direction 
should satisfy at least two criteria : First of all the details 
of culture traits collected from the literary sources should be 
confirmed, and secondly the method should provide evidence 
for filling up the lacunae in the picture of the society and 
culture constructed from literature. The procedure of 
reconstruction adopted in linguistics and biology can sug¬ 
gest a way for the achievanent of these ends. This pro¬ 
cedure can be illustrated with an example : let four or five 
species have originated from a common genus, which is now 
extinct. What we know now is only the characteristics of 
the species. All the species have certain common characteris¬ 
tics, and these can be considered as the inherited qualities 
from the genus, while the peculiar qualities of each species 
are later individual accretions. Now we can reconstruct a 
hypothetical genus on the basis of the common characteris¬ 
tics of the species. In a good number of cases, it has been 
proved to be a near accurate one; An analogous procedure 
can be extended to culture studies. 

0.3. The genus is purely reconstructed on the basis of 
the common qualities of the species, in the above cited illus¬ 
tration. But in the domain of culture studies based on 


lanrt^ ^lARRIAGE (1960) Wellington, Newie- 

lanrt^ The method of B.gg, i, akin to that of Textual Criticism. 

SICS ^ anthropology and the clas- 

pret hi. ***• **"* anthropology ia to inter- 

^ Tto extract by 

■nent^T^ bluodarwl Mk-tale com- 

y anowieoge aa have been preeerved in other hand* in thia". 
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literary documents, we have an added advantage. The 
ancient phase of the culture to be reconstructed (analogous 
to the genus) is having at least an incomplete shape, which 
will be constructed from the literary documents. The modem 
phase of the culture (analogous to the species) is used only 
to confirm the literary evidences and to fill up the lacunae 
and to reduce poetic idealism and hyperbolism to the mini¬ 
mum. In other words, parallel culture traits of the two 
phases—the ancient one collected from literature and the 
modem one as seen and observed in the contemporary 
society—are compared and synchronized. Others also have 
accepted the validity of this method.® 

0.4. There are a few attempts on the institution of mar¬ 
riage as it existed in ancient Tamilnkom. While Prof. Vaiya- 
puri Pillai 6 deals with ceremonial aspects of the institution. 
Dr. Subramoniam classifies it. This study is an extension 
of the latter’s treatment, and attempts at the reconstruction 
of the ancient patterns of marriage. Ihe Etfuttokni and the 
Pattuppaattu. the earliest extant literary works in Tamil 
have several references to this subject matter and the cor¬ 
pus for this analysis, is mainly based on them. We can 
observe five forms of marriages among the ancient Tamils . 
the romantic pattern, the bride-price pattern, the pattern of 
securing a bride by attaining success in a fight, the pattern 
of selecting the groom by conducting a bull fight competi¬ 
tion, and the pattern of second marriage by paying bride 
price during the life time of the first wife, but having no 
issue. TTie question confronting us, is whether these pat¬ 
terns as gleaned from literature did exist really in the ancient 
phase of the culture of the Tamils ? 


6 See Bruce Bigse (1961). 

•The persietence of indigenous rulturel featuree m 
(Maori) society will be s source Ukely to confinn or 
the pest. If. for instance, documenUry materials suweets that tlw qua 
lui the families wsa part of the P-tCm ^ wHl U 

found that this is also typical of contemporary weddinss. this fact will .-on 

firm the documentary evidence'. 

6 3. Vaiyapuri PiUsi: KAAVIYA KAALAM (1067). 

7 V. I. Subramoniam : PANTAl TAMILAR 
Kuninci ponfal issue: (196.3). 
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0.5. Let us examine these patterns in some detail, prior 
to arriving at any decision regarding the veracity of the 
account. 'Rie romantic courtship culminating in the consec¬ 
ration of the marriage either with or without elopement, is 
by far the mostly referred to pattern in the different liter¬ 
ary works. In this pattern, elopement takes place only when 
the consent of the parents happens to be difficult to secure. 


In spite of the precautionary steps taken by the 
mothers, who used to guard their girls from going out 
(Aham : 90, 150, 252, 255 etc.), there were ample oppor¬ 
tunities for the intermingling of the younger generations of 
the two sexes. Either in the river where they" enjoyed 
themselves in swimming and such other sports (Aink : 69, 
72, 77, Pur : 63, Narr : 9 etc.) or in the orchaixfs and sand- 
mounts, where the young ladies used to play in the com¬ 
pany of their equals {Aham : 135, 153) they (the lovers) 
had the opportunity to meet and develop their affectionate 
ties. The millet fields also served as suitable places for 
such meetings of lovers. Among the people, there existed 
the custom of sending girls to look /tfter the millet fields, 
{Kurinji Panttu; Patirr : 78). 


The romantic pairs never liked to expose themselves to 
gossip, and therefore met always in orchards and out of 
the way places (Aham : 400). The lover used to bestow presen¬ 
tations to his lady-love, gifts like leafy garment, and gar¬ 
lands, bracelets and other costly gifts (Kur : 214, Narr : 80 
and 300 respectively). The girls kept those of gifts in sec¬ 
ret possession, for they had the fear of their clandestine 
Iwe being revealed because of those articles (Narr: 359). 
pie custom of making vows to their sweet-hearts and send¬ 


ing messengers to their lady-loves were in vogue with the 
lovers (Kur :238 and KaU : 28, 32, 36). When the roman¬ 
tic relationship between the lovers was sealed with the con- 
rent of ^e parents, marriage would take place in the bride’s 
house (KaU : 4p, the auspicious day for the wedding being 
• which the moon and the asterism Rohini con¬ 

joins (Aham : 86 and 136) with the usual cerempnial rituals 
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connected with the function.8 Sometimesf the lovers alone 
took part in their wedding ceremony done on the river side 
{Kur : 25). The lover had to pay a bride price under cer¬ 
tain conditions to get the hand of his lady-love in wedlock. 
The lovers would elope to get themselves mahied, when they 
were sure, that they could not get the consent and approval 
of their parents (Ahum : 145, 195, Kur : 7, Norr; 66, 
Kali : 9, Patirr : 30 etc.). The loversnised to go in chariots, 
if they eloped during the night, (Narr: 149) and they were 
to be ready to move through the arid tracts (Narr : 66). 
The girl who eloped with her lover left her articles like 
anklets and balls to fall within the scope ol her mother’s 
sight, on seeing which she would weep, (Narr : 12), while her 
brothers got angry and took to arms (Aham : 259). Dur¬ 
ing the course of their elopement, the girl would have re¬ 
moved her anklets, so that the bypaasers who might come 
across them should not suspect them (Aham : 32) and (it 
seems that removal of the anklet is the sign of being mar¬ 
ried). It appears that elopement was not considered as a 
serious offence. But it might have been liked or disliked by 
the people. As the couple who had eloped and subsequently 
married was accorded a cordial reception in the bride’s resi¬ 
dence, this would indicate the tolerant outlook of the people 
towards elopement. The walls of the house were painted 
with red earth, the front yard was decorated with gar¬ 
lands, and sand was spread, for the reception to be held in 
honour of the newly-weds, though they did it subsequent to 
their elopement and everything was done with happiness and 
joy (Aham : 195). 'This account well indicates the wide 
prevalance of the pattern in ancient Tamilakam. It has the 
maximum frequency of occurrence in the literary works. 

0.6. A second pattern of obtaining a bride was wife 
purchase. Probably in recognition of the economic aspect 
of marriage, the bridegroom had to pay a price for the 
bride, to her parents. Either in the form ol ornaments. 
Wealth or hamlets, he had to pay to secure the hand of a 


» S. Vaiyapuri PiiUi: KAAVIYA KAALAM. 
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girl {Aham: 90K At times, parents rejected the bride- 
price because of their unwillingness to give their daughter 
in marriage to that particular man {Pur : 343). The bride- 
price need not alway.s be in the form of articles. It could 
also be in the nature of doing certain service to the future 
father-in-law. He did all kinds of work, even if they hap¬ 
pened to be hard and difficult. The young man went on floats 
into the sea to transport salt bags of his future father-in-law. 
The pattern of bride-purchase reviewed above stresses the 
importance of the part played by women in the economic 
endeavours in the society, {Aham ; 280). This also pro¬ 
vides scope for the bride’s father to know the groom inti¬ 
mately. 

The marital connections between members of the royal 
houses and the commoners find expression in the literary 
works. A ruler desirous of marrying a girl of common ori¬ 
gin, would demand the parents of the girl and if the latter 
conceded, marriage would take place {Pur: 340). Some 
parents rejected such imperious demands and would consent 
only if begged for. This might have led to rivalries between the 
rulers and commoners culminating in an open fight, the suc¬ 
cess of which decided the matter {Pur : 336, 337, 341, 342 
etc.). The antipathy on the part of the commoners to such 
unions also might have led to such fights. In order to secure 
the hand of a particular girl, kings fought a pitched battle 
(Pur : 339). A duel between wrestlers as a type of liintiii- 
km dance occurred in order to attain the hand of a girVin 
marriage can be inferred from Kur ; 364. There are 
altogether 18 instances in Puranaanuuru, and Tol Panil- 

(Suir! Kaamd 


0.7. Among the shepherds (aoyar and potuvar) of the 
Z "‘«"tioned patterns have 

tern 'Pl’ey had their own particular pat- 

wa^ to^.?. practised by them 

of his hridegroom, on the ha.si.s 

Of Ins success in a competition. Ferocious bulls would be 
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brought in an arena, where the young mftn of the commu¬ 
nity tested their fortunes by subduing the ferodous bulls. 
The successful catcher of the ferocious bull would marry the 
girl who owned the particular bull. The striking feature of 
this pattern is that love and romance play a part only after 
marriage and are not at all the cause of wedlock. The abi¬ 
lities and the courage of the groom are given more promi¬ 
nence than any other factors in deciding the groom for a 
girl. Except the muUai tract songs (Kali: 101, 102, 103, 
104 etc.) in Kalittokai, in no other place in the entire San- 
gam classics, can one get even a clue to this pattern. 

0.8. In the Sangam works, there is an isolated 
reference about a type of marriage in which the hero had 
marrifed a second time for the sake of an issue, while the 
first wife was alive. This one is a legaUy consecrated second 
marriage, unlike the large number of instances ascribed to 
the licentious life led by men in the company of courtesans. 
Here the first wife herself received the newly weds, as they 
entered the house. To this end an inference is possible from 
Aink : 292 combined with Naccinaarkkiniyar’s commentary 
to sutra : 172 of Tol. Karpiyal. The sutra : 174, Tol. Kar- 
piyal also approves of this practice. Here, the hero had to 
pay bride-price for securing the hand of the girl in marriage, 
but this cannot be brought within the pattern of bride- 
price, as it could happen only under the special circumstance 
of the first wife having no issue. 

0.9. The five patterns discussed above can be arranged 
in a time scale, on the basis of the ‘ age—area hypothesis 
as follows : except the catching-of-the-bull pattern, rest of 
the five patterns can be considered as belonging to the same 
strata. As there are instances of paying bride-price even in 
the romantic pattern, the two patterns—romantic and the 
bride-price patterns overlap. Similarly the patterns of bride- 
price and second marriage overlap, for bride-price is paid to 
the bride’s parents in the two cases. Thus a chain of inter¬ 
relation can be maintained among the romantic, bride-price 
and second marriage patterns of marriage and hence their 
naembership in the same strata. The fight as a criterian in 

TC—6 
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deciding the marriage partners belongs to a special social 
strata, as this pattern comes into the picture only when the 
bridge-groom happens to be a member of a royal family. So 
in the time scale this pattern cannot be pushed forward or 
backward. Inference to the system of bride-price is possi¬ 
ble in this pattern also. But one cannot group the bull 
conquest pattern with the rest. This is due to the fact that 
this pattern prevailed in a particular class of the community 
and that too in a single text: Kalittokai, 

We get a rounded picture of the institution of marriage 
in the foregoing paragraphs. The institution of marriage 
is divided into five pattenrs and now the question confronting 
us is vhether the above account be conceived as complete 
and fi..,hful’. The question can be answered only after 
synchro rizing these patterns gleaned from literature with 
that ' vailing in the modern phase of the culture to esta- 
blisl. the validity of the classical patterns of weddings. 

1.0.0. The marriage patterns in the modern society 
differ from community to community and from place to 
place. The romantic pattern is no longer a social dogma. In 
the modern society, the judgments of the people are full of 
aversion to the romantic pattern, though it exists at least 
rarely in almost all the communities. But the conditions 
are different among the hill tribes. The romantic pattern 
is in vogue anjong the Mutuvans and Kana Pulayans of 
Kerala.9 Among the Mutuvans, ‘ after the marriage is set¬ 
tled, the bridegroom takes away the maiden when she goes 
out for water or firewood, and lives with her separately for 
a few days in some secluded part of the forest. Either they 
themselves return home or are searched out to bring them 
home to solemnize the marriage ’. Sometimes this habit of 
bride capture ends in open rivalries and clash between the 
parties concerned. Among the Kana Pulayans love and 
romance tend to effect marriage, with or without elopement, 
n e marriage rituals, a mock fight on the previous day of 


A Krishna Iyer: THAVANCORE CASTES AND TRIBES in 
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the wedding is a custom among the Southern Pulayas. The 
groom and his party arrives in the bride’s house, a day 
earlier and on that day a mock fight will be waged, the 
quorum for the fight being fixed as eight. 

1.0.1. Today instead of bride-price, in most cases the 
reverse is the practice : the groom demands huge sums of 
money and wealth from the bride’s father. He too willingly 
gives them so as to get better husbands for the girls. But 
this has nothing to be compared with the ancient bride- 
price. They are poles apart. At least as a relic of the past, 
the custom survives in a few communities and hill tribes. In 
several communities there is what is called a betrothal 
ceremony, when the groom has to give a costly ornament 
and clothes to the bride. Among the cemkumtavar and 
paiflijanaci castes of the Tanjore and the Arcot distric^, 
on the day of marriage settlement, the groom has to give a 
stipulated sum of money wrapped in a silk; failure to pay 
the amount will mean that the settlement will be invalid. 
Such a system called ‘ moippanain kotuttnl ’ is in vogue 
among these communities. In Kerala, the payment of 
bride-price is found among the Malavetavfi, the Malam- 
kuravans, the Tnnfnppuhn/ns and the Malapulayas.^^ The 
practice of serving the future father-in-law, as a means to 
secure a bride, is widely prevailing among the l^liynns and 
VnlJiivfipptilnpan. When the purchaser is too poor to pay 
the bride-price, he enters the father-in-law’s house as a 
suitor-servant and after earning a good name by his service 
to the old man, marriage will take place. 

1.0.2. Second marriages are now rare, even if the first 
wife has no issue, as it has been prohibited by punishment 


10 Thi* practice exista amon* the members of the Vellalar, • 

Veelaar (potter) and a few other castes in the i-ca- 

neifhbourin^ 'nninelveli Ouitricte. Even amoug the Chnetiene of 

lity. the ctietom of printing a ring on thie occoeion ie m voffue. 

11 Information from a student friend belonging to the area and one of 
the communities: N. Ramalingom. 

12 L. A. Krishna Iyer and L. K. Bala Batnam : ANTHnOPOI.OCY 
IN INDIA—(1961) Bombay. 
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under law. De^ite these restrictions, the practice is seen 
in modem society. But prior to the prohibition by law, men 
used to marry a second time when their first wives had no 
issues. 

1.0.3. Thus we can see marriage systems in contem¬ 
porary society retaining the core of ancient patterns. The 
four patterns—romantic type, the bride-price type, the type , 
where the groom is decided as a result of a fight, and the 
second marriage while the first wife is aliv^—as gleaned 
from literature have synchronic parallel traits in the modem 
phase of the culture. The latter confirm the literary sources 
as valid. The pattern of catching the bull needs confirma¬ 
tion. In no community at the present day, this pattern is 
in artual existence, but later literary sources, folk songs and 
traditions preserved in novels maintain the pattern as a 
meaningful ^stem. Though not as a. sport for bridegroom 
selertion, the system of subduing the bull is retained as a 
pastime in some parts of Madurai and Ramnad districts. A 
guess that ^ pattern of marriage by buU fight competition 
was not a literary convention but an actual fact, will not be 
aff the mark. 

1.0.4. Thus this method provides a corrective and 
coi^rmative picture of the ancient phase of the culture, the 
evidences for which have been collected from literature. 



Tamil in Synchrony 
and Diachrony 


KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


0.1. The real state of affairs in any language commu¬ 
nity is always much more complicated than any description 
may reflect. Any contemporary major language is a pheno¬ 
menon of immense complexity, at once homogenous and 
heterogenous, a complex macrosystem including systems of 
smaller volume, and the problems, concerning the structure 
of a major language as a whole, as an immensely complex 
sujiermacrosystem, belong to the most fascinating, most 
important and most neglected fields of contemporary linguis¬ 
tics. 


0.2. We would naturally like to deal with this comple.T 
macrosystem as adequately as possible. Whereas the techni¬ 
ques of analysis may be improved greatly by the mechani¬ 
zation of research procedures and by automatic linguistic 
analysis, we need a theoretical and methodical approach to 
the complex macrosystem of systems—if only for the task 
of providing a correspwnding algorithm for an automatic 
analysis. 

Since language is a complex phonemonenon, complex 
primarily in space as well as in time (though there are yet 
other important coordinates than the space-time coordinates 
pertaining to language), what we need is a system of com¬ 
plex investigation, a complex approach. Now this notion of 
language as being complex in space and time and as being 
primarily a vehicle of communication should, I suppose, 
underlie aU our attempts at solving the intricate problems 
of Tamil linguistics of today, just as it underlies the very 
title of this paper—Tamil in Synchrony and Diachrony. 
When I say “ Tamil today ” I have in mind not only the 
literary language, nor the substandard dialectal language 
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alone, nor the common spoken Gemeinsprache—but the 
most inclusive and complex hypermacrosystem which may be 
viewed projected in space and time. 

The conceptual framework of this approach toward 
Tamil may be found, on the one hand, in the teaching of 
the American linguist Prof. Keimeth L. Pike in his view of 
language as particle, wave and field, and, on the other hand, 
in the ideas held by Prof. Avanesov, a most prominent 
Soviet dialcctologist. 

0.3. According to Pike, language may be viewed pro¬ 
fitably from three standpoints : one views language as made 
up of particles in hierarchy ; the second, as made up of 
waves of events; a third consists in viewing structure as a 
total field. For our approach to Tamil in its synchronic and 
diachronic complexity, all three views are needed, one sup¬ 
plementing the other. On a purely descriptive level when 
dealing with a mere synchronic description of a particular 
microsystem with space and time excluded (say with the 
idiolect of one informant, or with the language of one parti¬ 
cular text) we may well use the static, purely structural view 
of language as made up of particles —phonemes and allo- 
phones, morphemes and allomorphs, tagmemes and allotag- 
mas etc. 


As soon as we include, however, space OR time into the 
picture, studying horizontal or vertical topoisoglosses and 
tofMheteroglosses (space included) or chronoisoglosses 
(chronoheteroglosses, time included), the particle view of 
lanpiage is insufficient and unsatisfactory. Change over a 
pen^ of time or over a geographical area can be rather des¬ 
cribed through fusion stages taking part between systems in 
tune and space which act in some sense as waves with identi¬ 
fiable components. Thus the dynamics of change in time 
K space 18 the dynamics of waves of movement of one sys- 
tm to another system, the language is viewed as made up 
of waves of movement merging one into another with inter¬ 
mediate indeterminate areas between. In other words. 
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linguistic geography (with time excluded and space included) 
and linguistic ckronography (with space excluded and time 
included) need the view of language as made up of waves. 

Finally, as soon as I include BOTH space AND time 
into the study of a total linguistic hypermacrosystem, even 
the wave view of language is insufficient. The whole dyna¬ 
mic potential or structure of the system should be viewed as 
a field. In that discipline of linguistics which deals with the 
chronotopoisoglosses of language as the means of communi¬ 
cation changing in time AND space—in linguistic chrono- 
geography —it is necessary to view language as functional, 
as a system with parts and clas.ses of parts so interrelated 
that no parts occur apart from their function in the total 
whole, in the field—which in turn occurs only as the pro¬ 
duct of these parts in functional relation to a social and cul¬ 
tural environment. 

0.4. Thus the most inclusive and most adequate 
investigation of the most inclusive macrosystem should be 
the study of the polychronous and polytopic supermacro¬ 
system with time and space, style and situation and social 
position included. This supermacrosystem should be des¬ 
cribed in terms of horizontal and vertical, stylistically rele¬ 
vant chronotopoisoglosses. 

Tamil is a language which typically needs this kind of 
complex approach. It still has a number of local, territorial 
dialects, it still has diversities correlating with distinctions 
of social position and community-hierarchy, it has got impor¬ 
tant style distinctions, it has role and situation distinc¬ 
tions, it is a “ unity in diversity ” split horizontally and 
vertically. Just listen to this: oruvar piranta tillukd, 
Jilla, avaratu kulam, kotlirniu, toUl, jiorniulni ntiium ivarcni 
avaratu niulij/tninru fniiitukollukinVii. This is what 
Swami Vipulananda wrote about 3 decades ago. He was 
quite right. The object of our study of Tamil in synchrony 
and diachrony should thus be the most inclusive supermacro- 
system in its time and space projections, Tamil viewed as 
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variable in time, space, social and community hierarchy, 
situation and style. 

1.1 The first task of Tamil linguistics in near future 
should be this : excluding time and including space to esta¬ 
blish topoisoglosses manifesting different single linguistic 
features, to model microsystems pertaining to different spots 
in space, to model horizontal territorial macrosystems as well 
as vertical, social, role and style macrosystems, and finally 
the structure of dialectal language as a whole : once more I 
repeat —time is excluded, space included. 

1.2. The establishment of horizontal topoisoglosses of 
various isolated linguistic features in Tamil is just begin¬ 
ning to take shape. The first objective in this direction 
should be, I suppose, a tentative establishment of diagnostic 
horizontal topoisoglosses, and I admit that I myself have 
tried to set up twenty basic features of Tamil vocalism and 
consonantism which may be used as points of departure in 
the search for diagnostic phonoisoglosses. The items contain¬ 
ing these features should be used, on the one hand, in test- 
sentences and, on the other hand, they should be searched 
for in primary data. I do not pretend that by setting up 
these twenty phonetic features I am able to point out all 
relevant foundations for horizontal phonoisoglosses. But I 
repeAt that each one of those features (a detailed discus¬ 
sion within the limits of this paper is ruled out but I am 
always prepared for it whenever it will be convenient) is 
diagnostic, and they may be used as convenient points of 
departure for the preparation of the first net of phonoiso¬ 
glosses in Tamil. 

1.3. A similar procedure may be worked out for 
morphoisoglosses and so on. Just for the sake of illustra¬ 
tion let me quote one example ; the 3. p. pi. uyartinai pro¬ 
noun they ”, LT nvarknf is realized very differently, in 
many systemically conditioned variants : its phonetic and 
phonemic shape is certainly to be taken as an important 
horizontal and vertical isogloss ; Cf. on the horizontal level 
of local dialects: North, East and partly South Tamil 
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avanka; West Tamil auiya; South East avuha or avarhof, 
Ceylon uvankal. Vertically, duiracteristic for social and 
caste dialects are especially the forms Br. Tam. two : vs. all 
Non-Brahmin forms; furtherj koccai avunka, versus non- 
koccai avanka (common colloquial) ; for role and style dif¬ 
ference cf. LT iwarkul versus CT avanka. 

1.4. As may be seen even from this single example, 
instead of including space into our considerations of single 
linguistic features, we may include differences correlating 
with distinctions in social position and caste-hierarchy, and 
or distinctions in situation and style. 

Considering these distinctions, we should establish verti¬ 
cal topoisoglosscs in Tamil—that is features diagnostic for 
the position (therefore topoisoglosscs) of a speaker within 
the social hierarchy (up and down-vertically). I would 
advocate here to make a distinction between social hierarchy 
proper, and caste-hierarchy. It seems that there are some 
linguistic features in Tamil which are in correlation with the 
speaker’s social position, education, profession etc. irrespec¬ 
tive of his position in the caste-system. I think we should 
stress the fact that the so called “ low class " or “ vulgar " 
Tamil is not a caste dialect, not a community dialect. 

1.5. It seems that one of the most important and 
most interesting tasks of synchronic dialectology is to set up 
all diagnostic vertical isoglosses which are characteristic for 
the main community dichotomy in Tamil-BraAmm versus 
non-Brahmin. The actual situation is indeed very compli¬ 
cated since Brahmin Tamil forms a vertically delimited 
macrosystem fairly homogenous when compared with non- 
Brahmin Tamil, but only relatively so : it is itself a hyper¬ 
system of at least two microsystems—Vaishnava Brahmin 
Tamil and Shaiva Brahmin Tamil I doubt whether a Shaiva 
Brahmin would say in a natural conversation e.g. ;i;rton 
pa^pi tiruinaniio etutlintu va;i)ko;, having taken bath 
bring thiruman. This is typically Vaishnava ; a Shaiva Brah¬ 
min would rather say snanam paijpi vipu:(i etu(lip^u 
TC —7 
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va:nko : And a non-Brahtnin of couise kuliccHtu tiruni;Tu 
etuttukkittu vainka. 

From this single example it is obvious (without com* 
mentary) bow important it is to study carefully every single 
feature which may mark a vertical isogloss. It is, in fact, 
one of the main tasks ahead of synchronic dialectology in 
Tamil to set up—apart from horizontal topoisoglosses cover¬ 
ing the entire Tamil territory, vertical topoisoglosses covering 
the entire Tamil speech community, the entire Tamil 
society. Let me quote one more illustration of a lexical topo- 
isogloss : the items for the simple conc^t of “ son ” (filius). 

My own material shows 17 alloforms of this conceptual 
item, some of them different phonemic or phonetic shaijes 
of the same etymon, some entirely different words—all of 
them what Pike calls SYSTEMICALLY conditioned 
variants: Cf. one set of differences marking distinctions in 
role and situation : SLT mahm —CCT maken; another 
set—caste-Werarc/iy Brahmin pufle vs. non-Brahmin maken 
or maven. Social style differences : CCT maken versus koc- 
cai maven ; another chart would provide for horizontal iso¬ 
glosses : all continental dialects on the one hand show 
closely related forms like makken, maven, mayen (in Pallar 
Tam.) vs. Ceylon mo:n. 

1.6. Now most of that which has been just said con¬ 
cerned the topoisoglosses (horizontal as well as vertical) of 
single features. The next step is to model microsystems of 
different local patois and horizontal as well as vertical macro¬ 
systems of different territorial and regional dialects. Where¬ 
as, when working on isolated isoglosses of isolated features 
we may be satisfied with the particle view of language, here 
now when dealing with bundUs of isoglosses, with the models 
of tte structure of single dialects and especially with their 
nuclear versus transitional, critical zones (or bridges), it is 
TOnvenient to view language as waves of movement follow¬ 
ing one another and merging one into another in a complex 
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Thus, to sum up, the task of Tamil language topography, 
horizontal and vertical, is to establish local patois, wb- 
dialecta, dialects and dialect regions-^horizontal and verbcal 
macrosystcms—after having set up carefully selected diag¬ 
nostic topoisogloBses. 

2.0. So far it is possible to divide the entire Tamil 
language area of continental Tamil and Ceylon (leaving 
apart Tamil as spoken in Malaysia etc.) very tentatively into 
five dialect regions ; North, East, West, South and Ceylon. 
Each of these big dialect regions is characterised by a fairly 
thick bundle of important horizontal topoisoglosses, thus 
forming a macrosystem of its own. It would be possible to 
point out some typical features diagnostic for each of these 
regional macrosystems. Such impressionistic characteriza¬ 
tion may actually be found in some papers which have dealt 
with Tamil territorial dialects including such works as Andro¬ 
nov’s brochure on spoken Tamil or my own paper Spoken 
Language of Tamilnad whidi has just appeared in Archiv 
Orientalni. However, I feel, that this stage of impressionis¬ 
tic and superhcial descriptions which were perhaps inevitable 
and even useful a while ago, should now give way to ade¬ 
quate, full and precise descriptions of each one of those local 
and regional macrosystems; in other words, we need Tamil 
language topography—or dialect geography to become a 
full-fledged, government-sponsored scientific discipline. 

2.1. Here I cannot do more than repeat only one or 
two general conclusions Tamil dialectology has been so far 
able to arrive at^First: the thickest bundle ol heteroglosses 
divides continental Tamil from Ceylon Tamil. Another 
fairly thick bundle s^arates Western Dialect Region from 
the test. A thinner but important bundle of isoglosses en¬ 
circles the Southern Dialect Region. The North and the 
East are separated from one another wily by a few diagnos¬ 
tic heteroglosses. This purely structural and synchronic 
condusion is fully supported and to a great extent explained 
by extra linguistic factors and by historical considerations 
Second : An opinion has been expressed several times that 
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*' local dialects are only weakly marked in Tamil I can¬ 
not quite agree with such a statement. Whereas it is true 
that—^when compared e.g. with the differences between 
Plattdeutsch and Scfawyzer Deutscfa—the dialect flexion in 
Tamil is much less marked, it is equally true that the main 
types of regional dialects—^West, South, North plus East, 
and Ceylon—differ considerably and entitle us to speak about 
clean-cut dialect regions in Tamilnad. Let me quote a single 
example chosen at random from my material : a non- 
Brahmin speaker from Madras has said :• (mekka : narttti, 
noreya so;ru kallikinu knUukkn po:na:nka), next day 
they went to the wood, having tied a bundle full of boiled 
riw; the same utterance in a South Eastern local dialect of 
Tamil is transformed into the following systemically condi¬ 
tioned variant: (innruna lo. naraiya co:ru kKilikitlii 
kn-ttukku po:na:hae). 


Most pairs of dialects of Tamil are certainly mutually 
intelligible, and the index of dialect flexion in the whole set 
would be probably rather low (like in English or French, 
and unhke in Chinese e.g.), but, on the other hand, some 
pairs (e.g. North Arcot and Jaflna) would, I fear, belong 
rather to an L—complex than to a single L—simplex. 

2.2. As far as the vertical macrosystems are concerned, 
we may distinguish among three types of such macro¬ 
systems, each delimited by a fairly thick bundle of vertical 
jsoglosses ; 


1. macrosystems based on social and caste- 
hierarchy ; 

2. macrosystems based on style distinction.s ; 

3. macrosystems based on role and situation dis¬ 
tinctions. 


2.21. I have already touched upon the problem of speech 
diveraty Mrrelatmg with social and caste-distinctions. What 
^just written about the impressionisUc treatment of 

ruty dialects of Tamil. A full and adequate description is 
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a desideratum, and, again, this task should be performed by 
the Tamils themselves, as soon as possible. The diagnostic 
features of language use are immensely important for the 
study of the changing pattern of “ Hindu society at cross¬ 
roads Apart from an individual’s name, his customs and 
manners, type of dress, ornaments etc., the most characteris¬ 
tic feature of a person’s place in the community hierarchy 
in South India is his speech. Whereas, however, the dress 
and the other external symptoms including that part of the 
name which is typical for a community can be and is 
nowadays usually changed or disposed of (Mr. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar is just plainly Mr. Subrahmanyam nowadays, 
and Mr. Sundaram Pillai is just Mr. Sundaram), the speech 
habits of a person are too intimately tied up with his per¬ 
sonality, so intimately and inherently a part of a man s 
being, that they remain long one’s main and perhaps the 
only diagnostic feature of one’s place in the pattern of the 
communities. 


2.22. Contrary to territorial and social dialects, there 
are distinctions which coexist in the speech-habits of a single 
speaker. Geographical and social dialects tend to be 
mutually exclusive; the use of those variations which regu¬ 
larly coexist in the speech of single individuals reflect some 
kind of situational or role differences. In Tamil these dif¬ 


ferences are so deep that the two styles have each its own 
phonemic, morphophonemic and morphemic systems. In 
short, Tamil has a clear-cut dichotomy between the formal 
versus the informal variety of speech ; the formal variety 
may be spoken—as in most platform-speeches, in the news¬ 
reel of the AIR, in schools and colleges by teachers and pro¬ 
fessors, on the stage, etc., or written (most literature as 
been composed in this formal variety) ; this is the ilakkiya^ 
inmil or ilakkiyavalakku, based on rcntniiiil; it is called 
T»flnipp6ccu when spoken ; or cotn^untlna mol which st^- 
ses the fact that it is a polished, grammatical 
pluttuiinmil when written ; Swami Vipulananda has ‘ 

pnUahdtamil, bookish T. But it is not used by any sector 
of the Tamil community for ordinary daily conversation. 
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The informal variety likewise may be spoken and is 
actually spoken as the common, day-to-day, colloquial, ordi¬ 
nary speech of educated TamiUans, it may also be heard in 
some plays and films, occasionally in various programmes of 
the AIR, and by some speakers also in platform speech mak¬ 
ing (Prof. T. P. M. on Sept. 9, 1962). It may likewise be 
written—^but is usually not. This is the jncrutfamil or pfc- 
ruvalakku, based on a mixture of substandard non-Brahmin 
dialects of the Central and Northern regions of Tamilnad. 
I would myself prefer the term jHitiipjyrriillomil or simply 
potutfnm /—common Tamil. Swami 'Vipulananda caUs this 
variety living Tamil. 

What is very important is the fact that this Common 
Colloquial Tamil cannot be identified entirelv with any local 
(or social, or caste) dialect of Tamil; in other words, CCT 
is something different from any other speech-type in Tamil. 
CCT has its own, specific, fairly though not quite homogen¬ 
ous, macrosystem. 


Th®*® is no doubt that sooner or later spoken Tamil 
will, in a modified form, enter the field of creative and later 
technical writing; for a period of time, there may be two 
standards : one, a r^resentative of the traditional culture 
based on the centamil and today’s standard written langu¬ 
age, the other representing more progressive strata, modem- 
minded intelligentsia, the middle-classes in towns etc., based 
on a modified form of today’s potuppeccavalakku. First, 
the gap between the two may be quite wide, graduaUy, how- 

^ r ^ moving closer towards the centre 

wtuch lies in the future, not very distant but not very near 
eithCT, ai^ the process and growth of coUoquial standard will 
be fiiushed as a conscious process in forming a full-fledged 
over-all national language of Tamilnad. The process-which 
IS so ar spontaneous though moving along objective 
inc«—8 ou e made conscious for reasons lingpiistic as 

poUtical; in other words. 
It should be the concern of every educated Tamilian to strive 

cultivating the Uterary langu- 
ge—this common colloquial as an equal partner of the 
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written norm. This leaves us, the Tamilologists, with enorm¬ 
ous work ahead: to prepare descriptive and normative 
grammars, students’ grammars, textbwks and dictionaries 
of the common spoken language. 

It cannot be overemphasized that this common spoken 
standard is not the so called vulgar speech, the koccai of the 
uneducated. On the contrary, the common spoken language 
is used by the educated middle-classes of non-Brahmin 
descent in big Tamil cities—by those who form nowadays, 
socially, economically and culturally the most influential 
strata of Tamil population. I should also like to be well 
understood on this issue : I do not advocate “ the hybrid, 
anglicized, sanskritized, manipravala jargon affected by sec¬ 
tions and classes of Madras with their intromission of 
English phrases and whole sentences ridiculously sand- 
whiched in Tamil and more ridiculously pronounced (I 
quote from Dr. X. S. Thani Nayagam). But I am con¬ 
vinced that the common spoken language, strongly modi¬ 
fied under the impact of the best contemporary literary 
style, will become the over-all national Tamil language of 
the future. What Dr. Mu. Varadarajan strives after in the 
written form, I would perhaps suggest as the model in the 
colloquial language in its spoken shape, that is including the 
necessary phonological and morphophonological changes pro¬ 
per to the spoken variety. And, finally, in the future, a closer 
rapprochement between today’s written and today’s spoken, 
on the basis of styles developed by V. Ramaswamy, Tiru 
Vi Ka and Mu Va. 

3.1. So far I was dealing with monochronous struc¬ 
ture of the dialectal language—practically with those sys¬ 
tems—different in space, style or situation—which are sy/i- 
chronous with us. 

The polychronous structure of the dialectal language, 
with excluded space and included time —is the object of the 
historical grammar proper of the language. 
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Most of you probably know that a historical grammar 
of the literary style of Tamil is now being pr^jared by my¬ 
self and my Soviet colleagues and that this work should be 
ready for print by the end of 1967. Enormous work in this 
direction in the analysis of the past stages of development 
of literary Tamil is being done by the universities of Anna- 
malai and Kerala, and I have also been (though superficially) 
informed about the indexes prepared in Pondichery. I 
should only like to make one suggestion : apart from a histo¬ 
rical grammar of the literary style of Tamil we should elabo¬ 
rate a historical grammar of the spoken language as a 
macrosystem developing in time. Material and data for this 
there is real abundance especially in inscriptions, but al.so 
in literary texts, which shows that diglossia is a very ancient 
feature in Tamil, that, practically, the written language, as 
a system, differed from the spoken, as a system, during all 
periods of linguistic development. 


3.2. Now, as the last step, we may include into our 
considerations of the supermacrosystem of the dialectal 
language as a whole both time and space, simultaneously. 
We may view the language in its space and time projections, 
in the dynamics of its territorial, spatial, and temporal, 
structural development, in change. 

Coming back to Tamil, we may say that our aim should 
now be the treatment of Tamil in synchrony and diachrony, 
that is Tamil in terms of horizontal and vertical chrono- 
topoisoglosses, that is, yet in other words, Tamil as a super- 
macrosystem in the diversity of space, time, community, 
situation and style projections. 


This may seem just a - grau Theorie " but it is a prac¬ 
tical necessity. Anyone who is well acquainted with inscrip- 
tional and hterary Tamil may quote hundreds of instances 
showmg that this diversity—that is the distinctions between 
a su^nws^ literary form, a number of spoken local-cum- 
Mcial dialects, and probably a more-or-less common 
Gemeinspra Je—has been existing in Tamil for many past 
cen unes. Practically in all periods of linguistic develop- 
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meat (1 may quote abundantly from the writings of K. Kana- 
pathi Pillai, Jayakumari, or my own matmals etc.) 

the written language has differed more or less from various 
forms of the spoken—except perhaps during the compara¬ 
tively brief span of time when the literary form was arising 
from the vernacular, when it was just being modified. 
Because change lies in the nature of language, divergencies 
must have emerged soon; conservatism lies in the nature of 
writing and spelling. Thus we cannot but conclude that diglos- 
sia in Tamil had been a very ancient feature, and we should 
investigate this problem historically with utmost care. 

3.3 Another very important question of Tamil chrono- 
geography is the problem which local or regional dialect had 
been the basis of the literary standard. In the Historical 
Tamil Grammar which we prepare in Prague and Moscow 
we shall try to answer this question. Of an equal importance 
is the answer to the question which local or regional dialect 
lies at the bottom and core of the common colloquial. 

Tentatively I should like to say now this : the core of 
Literary Tamil is the Southern regional dialect of centamil- 
nilam with Madurai as its centre of prestige. Standardized 
for the first time in the 4th—3rd Cent. B.C., it received its 
final important norm in the Nannul, and since that it prac¬ 
tically ceased to develop in its orthographic and orthocpic 
norm and grammatical system as such. 

The core of the common colloquial Tamil, which as a 
sort of system developed much later but which was so to 
say in potentia and in nuce existing practically always, is 
the regional dialect of the Eastem-cum-Northem areas in 
the speech of non-Brahmin middle class literate speakers in 
the towns and cities of this area. 

4. Most of the things which have been said in this 
paper are a matter of grave practical consequences : upon 
the solution of problems pertaining to Tamil linguistics in 
the broadest sense—structural linguistics as well as socio¬ 
linguistics, synchronic and diachronic—depend such enor¬ 
mously important matters as e.g. the prognosis and direction 

TC—8 
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of the future development of Tamil diglossia; the question 
of the future over-all national writt^ and ^ken language 
of Tamilnad, etc. The enormous richness of Tamil voca¬ 
bulary, the absence of one single norm—either literary or 
spoken—for all speakers of Tamil—these are the sources of 
great difficulties for foreign learners of Tamil. One of the 
main difficulties in this respect is the intimate tie-up bet¬ 
ween style and situation in Tamil; another, the swiftly 
changing types of prestige in language use. Which type of 
the spoken, colloquial Tamil should be taught at our univer¬ 
sities—^which type of speech should be imitated as that whidi 
has greatest prestige and is indicative of future trends? 
What type, what norm of Tamil is a foreigner expected to 
speak ? What kind of literary style should the student imi¬ 
tate when writing Tamil and when speaking formally—that 
used by Mu Va, or that used by some other speakers? 
Should he develop his style-habits in the direction indicated 
by V. Ramaswamy and T. Ke. Chidambaranatha Mudali- 
yar, or in that followed by Thiru Vi. Ka, or in the direction 
of tanittamil iyakkam sponsored by such writers as Marai- 
malai Adigal ? What will be the future over-all national 
language of Tamilnad ? What about the orthographic and 
ortho^ic norm of the future spoken-cum-written language ? 

All these are questions which we must try to answer bj' 
our work. 



The Island Shrine of 
Sri Ranganatha 


J. M. aOMASUNDARAM 


The beautiful island of Srirangam is of universal interest. 
The shrine of Sri Rangan&tha, the glory of Vaishnavism, 
nestles towards the north of the island, as its Saivite coun* 
ter-part, Jambukeewaram, occupies another part towards its 
east. The two expansive branches of the Cauvery enclose 
the island, and they seem almost to garland the island and 
its two great temples in between. The gopuras rising amidst 
the rich green foliage and the silvery waters rushing on in 
the bright sunlight, or on moon-lit nights, are a memory 
never to bo forgotten. 


Srirangam island is about 19 miles in length, and in its 
widest part about miles broad, the soil being alluvial and 
very fertile. Srirangam town is situated in lat. 10 52 N 
and 78° 42' E, and 2H miles north of the historic city of 
Tiruchirappalli. 

Srirangam is by far the largest of the South Indian 
temples. Its construction instead of consisting of mainly one 
effort, as in the case of the Nayak kings at Madurai, and 
in several of most of the southern temples, has extended over 
a long period of over eleven centuries. An unusual feature 
of the place is also that it is laid out from North to South 
instead of the almost invariable orientation from Bast to 
West. 


Srirangam is a city within the temple. Srirangam ^s 
a population of 41.984 according to the census of 1961. 
Constituted a municipality in 1871. the town around the 
temple has grown gradually according to the ancient id^ 
of town-planning in the Silpa Sasirns. The sanctum-i>acU> 
rum of Sri Ranganatha has been the nucleus around whicn 
the seven enclosures or prflktlras and the buildings therein 
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rose as the town emerged and grew into importance by the 
occupation of first the temple servants, then the Brahmin 
devotees, then the craftsmen, then the tradesmen and the 
others who had to cater to the necessaries and luxuries of 
the inhabitants. The temple and the town are almost con¬ 
terminous, the greater portion of the houses having been erec¬ 
ted inside the walls of the former; and the temple within, 
the seven outer square prdkdran or walled streets, several 
other streets and the greater portion of the dwelling houses. 

8t. Poikaiar—the earliest of the Alvars gives expression 
to the universal Hindu aspect of the divinities in his inimi¬ 
table verse; 


" Ourm Sutaflu qiftfinL.uu L/oirraDiuguu 

(Bmfitiomii jBriu Qfi($uirg/iii — trdrjtiih 

SSt(5 Qfggu 

(Tcirpu e.nr(iT 

Of the three temples, sacred to Venkatesa at Tirupati, 
to Varadaraja at Kanchee, [and Ranganatha, the Srirangam 
temple is considered the most sacred to the Vaishnavas 5 
known to them by the distinguished name of the “ Koyil " 
or The Temple par-excellence ", as Chidambaram is the 
one of utmost sanctity, “ the koyil " for Saivites. Of the 
one hundred and eight Vaishnava holy centres {Nutrettu 
Tiruppatignl) in India, Srirangam is considered the fore¬ 
most as being sung by all the twelve Vaishnava Alvars, of 
the South; and as the scene of the labours and the last rest¬ 
ing place of Ramanuja (1017 to 1137 A.D.); and by its 
association with all the later Sri Vaishnava acaryas. The 
sanctity of the temple draws pilgrims from distant Nepal 
and Kashmir to Rameswaram and Dhanushkodi—the extreme 
southern-most point of the peninsula, 

Sriravga Mahatmya. the Sthala Purana, which finds 
mention both in Oaru4n PurSna and Brahman4a Pwraiyi 
asserts that those who visit Srirangam, those who bathe in 
the Cauvery, those who remain there even for a few seconds, 
and even those who only see it from afar will not only be 
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free from fear of Naraka the abode of Yama but will be 
free from disease and agony at the time of death, and also 
from an untimely death. 

Though held to be of remote antiquity, the real begin¬ 
nings of this magnificent temple is shrouded in mystery. The 
earliest references to the temple are in the B0m6yava by 
Valmiki.* The legend is that Sri Rangan&tha was in wor¬ 
ship of Brahma in Vaikunda, and was brought by King 
Ikshvaku to his capital at Ayodhya, and he and his descen¬ 
dants for generations worshipped Him as their family deity, 
and in course of time, it came to Sri Rama as a patema 
inheritance. After Sri Rama returned from LankA and was 
crowned, Vibhishana who had followed Rama to Ayodhya 
wished to return to Lanka. During his coronation when 
Sri Rama distributed large presents to his adherents, 
RAvana’s brother Vibhishana preferred to have for his share 
RAma’s Kuladanam. the family deity which was in the 
worship of the Ikshvaku kings from time immemorial. The 
Uttara-kaixda of the Rdmai/ana refers to this. Rama when 
handing over the ancestral deity advised Vibhishana to reign 
over his subjects with Dharma and to keep in daily 
ship the family deity presented to him. Vibhishna agrwd to 
obey this mandate and while on *his way back to Lan a 
halted for a bath at noon in the delightful place now known 
as Srirangam or Chandrapiishkarani, depositing the image 
there. And when Vibhishana finishing his ablutions attemp¬ 
ted to take up the image and resume his onward journey, 
the deity addressed hia: Bluiklu to leave Him alone in t 
lovely spot and worship Him there only. The inci 
perpetuated to this day in the Srirangam temple as i 
shana is seen enshrined with Senai MudnlinT or V^shva s 
in the second prnkdrn of the temple; and ^ ibhis 
inaugurates the Adi and Panguni Brahmotsavn. participat¬ 
ing in the Ankar&rjxina rituals. The genesis of the temple 
as such is ascribed to Treta Yuga of Rama s reign. u 

* Valmiki: Yuddha Kanda. ij 8 Sarga. Sloka ga Utiara Kanda 39 
Sarga Sloka 14; also Chap. 108, Slokaa 27 “J 0 * 
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references as to the) beginnings of the principal shrine are 
also in Sriranga Mahaimya in Dasa Adhyayi of Brahmanda 
Purana and in the Sadia adhyayi of Oaruda Purana and in 
other mythological works. But, it should be sAid, that the 
inception of the holiest of holies of this sacred temple is 
ascribed to an age beyond our reach and knowledge. 

We have picturesque details of the temple and its deity 
in the Siloppadikaram; 


fitoOiLsii QfiQtiCSuiror 

(Surto 

€Sf)jiQp(^ ^SiUKjinu 
unu^uornflu usoitQpr^^ 

trfSfi flJiurfr (3u0_!5 

iB(5 ^u>if ujirifurir aumraiTQfii (fiiouufitir^ii) 

From the third century onwards, the temple is the cen" 
tre of praise from the heart of the Vaishnavite saints 
known as Alvars. The acaryas commencing from Natha* 
munigal made Srirangam as their abode and a centre of their 
activities. The life work of St. Ramanuja is well known, 
and the lives and the times of the Alvars and acaryas are 
well depicted in a religious history known as Ouruparap- 
prabhawim presented in two versions. And in the McKenize 
manuscripts, wo have several references to the temple, and 
the Koyiholiigu, gives full details of the daily routine of the 
temple and of the endowments and improvements that have 
gone into the temple as it is now. 

The historic perspective is presented by the Epigraphi- 
cal department of the Archaeological Survey of India which 
has copied as many as 353 inscriptions found on its walls* 
Some of them are published in the South Indian Inscriptions 
wles. Thirteen copper plates have also been examined. 
They all contain evidence to say that the temple has receiv- 
fA the royal benefactions of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar Dynasties; also of princely 
devotees between the 9th and 16th centuries A.D. The ear- 
l.est inscriptions go back to the reign of Madurai-konda- 
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Parakesaj’i'Varman who is Ghola Parantaka I (906-46 A.D.). 
An insoription of Sundara Pandya relates that he took Sri- 
rangam from a King, probably Someswara in 1253, after lay¬ 
ing waste and plundering the capital of the noted Chieftain 
Kopperunjinga; and, Sundara is identified as Jatavarman who 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1250-51. The largest of such 
contributions were from Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (1251- 
1271 A.D.), and many of the buildings date from the XVII 
Century due to the munificence of the later Nayak kings of 
Madurai who made their second capital at Tiruchirappalli. 
Jatavarman’s two Srirangam inscriptions are published in the 
Epigraphis Indica Vol. Ill p. 7 ff. The benefactions of Sun¬ 
dara Pandya to the Srirangam temple have been extensive. 
The Kui/il-Olugu narrates that the Pandya known as Pon- 
Veynda-Perunial-Sundara-Pandya Deva performed TultSbkdra 
weighing himself on a float, seated full-armed on his capari¬ 
soned royal elephant against gold, pearls and precious stones, 
and with these laid out the four Raja Mahendra streets 
around the Srirangam temple, built as many as twenty-four 
txdapuntalui mandapavis, an inner prakara for the temple with 
adjoining corridors, Yagssala mantapams, and installed a 
number of images of highest merit covering them with the 
nine gems. 

He also gifted golden vessels of various descriptions for 
use to the deity; also endowments for feeding and for the 
annual car festival, all aggregating to the value of more than 
eightoon lakhs of gold piece; and another eighteen lakhs for 
covering the tempje vimana and other portions with gold 
plates. His several acts of piety earned him the name of 
“ Hetiidcchddana Raja " and Koil-iK)n-veynda-Pertiirujl • 

Besides, Hoysala endowments to the temple of fc'riran 
gam deserve notice. When Narasimha II camped near Sri 
rangam, Sri Rama Bhatta, priest in charge of the Venn 
gopala temple at Halebeid, visited Srirangam and endowe 
lands to the temple besides constructing the shrine of Tti 
kuzlial-Oolhina Pillai or Venugopala in the fifth prAkara o 
the temple with the surrounding sculptures and figurines 
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which are unmistakably a product of Hoysala Art. High 
up on the gopuram, in the middle of the East Chitrai Street, 
formerly called the Kaliyugaraman Tiruveedi, is engraved the 
gandabherunda. a Hoysala emblem. The latticed window of 
the gopuram and other features are also typical of Hoysala 
architecture. The gopuram was begun in the time of Nara- 
Bimha and was completed by Jatavarman Vira Pandya during 
his occupation of Srirangam. Vira Pandya’s surname Kali- 
yugaramm is also engraved on the gopuram (98 of 37, A.B.E. 
1921-29). Koyil-oluga ascribes to Vira Narasimha the erection 
of the platform and mantapa in front of the shrine to Nara¬ 
simha. During the reign of Someswara, bis queen Devala 
Devi (54 of 92) made a gift for a saadi in her name, and 
his aunt Somela Devi (72 of 37) a gift of 1,00,000 kasu for 
the maintenance of flower gardens. And among others in the 
next reign, Ramanatha’s pradhani, Mandalika Yamarajan 
Kampaya Dandanayaka, lavished gifts on the temple. The 
shrine to Paravasudeva in Alinadan west-prakara. Sudarsana 
and Lakshmi Narayana, a number of mantapams and por¬ 
ches are attributed to him. His name is inscribed on the 

pillars of the western porch of the thousand pillared 
mantapam. 


An endowment (Inscription 80 of 1937) of much import¬ 
ance was the establishment of a hospital within the temple 
by Mahapradhani Singana Dandanayaka. The physician in¬ 
charge was Garudavahana Pandita. the minister's private 
p ysician, an the village of Mnmmudicholamangalam near 
^ was granted for the maintenance of this charity. 

wh^J U n n ’ “ '■"“86 of Danvantari 

gift was by LTkJ Vd^Bhatf Another interesting 

/ P-.. „ hatta, who bore the proud title of 

and was the recipient of a head- 

rnd Ps f '^>\h/‘^bies and a pair of chowries with golden 

15th year'^Tv R Srirangam in the 

J fit of LTr e>^ts at 

the feet of bn Ranganatha. (Insc. 52 of 92). 




The inner entrance Clopuram and a lrt>ntal t>nrrh—SrlTunjstim 
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The Qracefnl Temple of Sriranfiranathar; 

The main entrance into Srirangam temple is through a 
magnificent but unfinished gateway on the South, into the 
M-encomxi&ssms Adaiyn-VaUiinihan Tiruveedhi, which is also 
known as Rajaveadi. The Rayagopuram gateway was built 
by king Achyuta Raya (1530-1542 A.D.) of the Vijayanagar 
Empire during his six Tnonth's stay in Srirangam. It is a 
magnificent place of architecture 1:?0 feet long and 100 feet 
broad; and the gateway is feet broad and 43 feet high. 
The four jambs 'or gate-posts are each of a single slab of 
granite, more than 40 feet in heiglit, and the roofing slabs 
througliout measure from 2-3 feet to 24 feet. Had the ordi¬ 
nary brick gopuram of the usual proportion been added to 
this, the whole would have risen to a height of nearly 300 
feet. Even as it is, it is one of the most imposing structures 
in South India. Its massive but graceful proportions com¬ 
bine the repose and dignity appropriate to the religious at¬ 
mosphere attached to this holy spot. It is the farthest aod 
seventh enclosure of the tenple proper. The wall measures 
3072 feet by 2521 feet, almost a-i area of over half a square 
mile, the largest that any temple in the South of India 
covers. The other threj gopuram of this enclosure, are in 
the same style and were commenced on the same scale, but 
not being so far advanced when th'' work was stopped, their 
gate-jwsts project above their wall.s in a manner that gives 
them a very singular appenr.ince, and has led to some strange 
theories as to their origin. Their date is probably the last 
years of the Vijayanagar period. The progress of their cons¬ 
truction WEIS possibly out short by th? great blow the empire 
experienced after the battle of Talikota in 1565 A.D. With 
the fall of tho empire and its disruption into smaller and 
Weaker States, with this and such constructions a magni¬ 
ficent style throughout the country (e.g. Mskdurai) came to 
a sudden end. 

There are altogether within these seven prakaraa twenty* 
one gopuras, largo, small a-id unfinished, thirteen of which 
follow the axial line of the temple from one point of view. 
TC—9 
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The later towers have each a design of their own and differ 
from its neighbour in outline, detail and size. But the whole 
mass however is so harmoniously blended as to impress any 
visitor, with the sublimity of its design, and the mastery of 
its construction. 

Recent research shows that the other two outer courts, in¬ 
side the Adatya Valatnthnn or the seventh, the Chitrai the 
sixth, and the Tiruvikrniiian Tiruveedi, the fifth were the latest 
to bo formed. These two are not of any special architectural 
significance, as they extend through and into the surround¬ 
ing town and are almost lost in the maze of the bazaar. 

The Seventh Court 

The seventh or the outer-most court is of four square 
streets and encompasses all the six others within. Many a 
mansion and house of considerable dimensions adorn its sides 
measuring 2108 feet by 1846 feet. The Gopuram gateway 
of this square is on the E%st, and is named the Daniodarun 
qopara ndsal as at its entrance there is a shrine for Krishna 
as Damodaran. Sri Rinranatha graces this prakara in fes¬ 
tive procession during the Brahmotsavams in Panguni (March) 
Chittirai (April) in the Horse Vahan i, on the last day of the 
Vasanth festival in Vaikasi, also in February as He proceeds 
to the float (Theppam) festival. 

The Sixth Court 

The next inner Court is the UhiHrai or UtUra 
Veediv, ascribed to a ChoLi Tiruvikraman. The prSkara 
IS broad, and the temple care of the Chitrai Brahmoteavam 
are dragged on this street, and the Lords processions take 
place in this street on the first seven days of the Theppam 
Float festival. 


At the South Western corner of this prakara there is a 
shrine for Mammdu M.imiimgol, where daily drOtlianOs are 
^ven as per prescribed ddtnma in th» temple accounts. Si. 
MamiHdn was the Thenkalai leader born in 1371 in Alvar 
Tirunagari. He lived to the ago of 73 years and gave a new 
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turn to the teachings of Vedanta Deeika. In his largeness 
of heart Manavala broke the ooniinands of his Guru Tiruk* 
kofhtiFur Nambi, and gave out the secret doctrines freely 
to all since in the interest of the redemption of so many 
souls, he was prepared to sacrifice his own. 

The Fifth Court—The Akalangan Tiruveedhi and the 

Temple Campos 

Down the long and b\isy road, and after crossing the 
many transverse streets on either side occupied by the towns¬ 
men. merchants, banks and several offices, the temple of Sn 
Ranganatha is reached. The entrance is through a gopuram 
of considerable dimensions and sculptural beauty: the Nan- 
mukam Kottai Vnso/. The great Court-yard within is the 
Akainngnn Tiruw^dhi. The quadrangle is extensive, and flank¬ 
ed on either side with shops, and smaller shrines in between 
to Vaishnava Acaryas. 

On the left of the main entrance is the shrine to Acarya 
Kurukesa or Koorattalvar. He was the foremost of Ramanu 
ja’s disciples, as he assisted bis master in the writing of his 
Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras. Sri Ranganatha shows His 
graoe on the baktha by stopping at this shrine as He retuTM 
(from 'festive processions) into the temple. And nex 
Kurukesa, there are the shrines to Tondar-adip-podi Alvar 
and still further north, the shrine to Tiruppan-alvar. An 
behind these, there is installed Vira Hanumar with the 
shrine to Vittala Krishnan. 

The quadrangle has as its central piece, a four pillared 
mantapam. Sri Ranganatha halts during festivals at t 
mantapam where pooja is offered to Sri Ranganatha 
he alights at the Vahana mandapa. On one of its pi aw 
is sculptured a princely figure with a poniard resting 
waist, and one foot of his bearing the heros f r**!^*'^ 
anklet. The figure is generally pointed as that of Poet Kam- 
bar as he is associated with this temple in inaugura ng 
his magnum opus —the Ramayanam. Ths statue could not ow 
ever be identified as such as only royalties wear such jewe s 
or distinction on their person. Portrait sculptures came into 
vogue with the Vijayanagar period (A.D. 1336-15 5), rom 
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fourteenth century onwards as before it and earlier, only 
those of the Hindu pantheon and of human votive figures 
bearing lamps in their hands were the mode. And with the 
Hayak times, royalties in sadhu'seva poses came to be intro¬ 
duced into temple pillar shafts, and wherever possible they 
figured as donors of a particular hall or of portion of the 
temple. This is evident in the temples at Tanjore, 
Madurai, Tininelveli, Tenkasi, Srivillipputtur, Rameswaram, 
Alagarkoil, Kaliarkoil and many other places in South India. 

From this angle, an unusual architectural feature is visi¬ 
ble. These are certain saraoenic or Moslem architectural 
remnants that yet remain on the enclosure walls in this 
Hindu temple. They are repeated in the western wall of 
the second prakara above the Senai Mudaliar shrine also. 
These are the remnants of the Moslem influence on this tem¬ 
ple in the fourteenth century. Twice was Srirangam raided 
and terrible was her suffering.* 


In the first Muslim raid under Malik Kafur (A. D. 1311) 
his men carried away the icon of Sri Ranganatha to distant 
Delhi along with inestimable booty from the temple treasury. 
While in the royal palace, Sri Ranganatha's beauty captured 
the imagination and heart of the Padushah’s daughter, herein¬ 
after named Sultani, and he was adored and worshipped by 
the young devotee. Time elapsed, and when peaceful times 
returned the temple priests approached the Padushah to 
restore to them their inestimable object of worship, and it 
was returned to them. The temple AcAryas rushed back to 
• their heart and imagination and 

installed Him in the mncturn-sanctorum. The young princ-^ss, 
missing her heart's delight was in sore agony. Then on be¬ 
ing appraised of the fact that the object of her devotions had 
Mn returned, rode to Srirangam in hot pursuit and finding 
Him installed in His sanctum, lost herself in His grace and 
was beatified. The Padushah was intimated of the fact, 
and he on his pa rt gave a large jaghir of villages for the 

PO. ifr-lta’ iuo^refe"rencT'^n'*r"‘*“* Invaders 
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upkeep of the temple, renovated certain portions of the temple 
of which these are yet the standing remains. 

The episode of Sultani—the Moslem devotee, is one to be 
correlated to those of Kodhai : Saint Andal of Srivillipput- 
tur, Chera-kula-valli the daughter of the Chera Kulasekhara, 
and Chola-kula-valli, a daughter of the Chola and others, in 
their devotion to Sri Ranganathn. 

In the second raid (A. D. 1327-28), the vicissitudes of 
the festive processional Sri Ranganatha was more eventful 
and disastrous to His bhaktas, as Srirangam was sacked. 
The Muslims coming on the Coleroon when Rnnganatha was 
on a festive halt in a mantapam, cut off all the remnants 
that had stayed on, while the festive icon of Alagiya mana- 
vala was moved away to a place of safety by Vedanta 
Desika and Pillai-loka'achariar. The Muslims then entered 
and plundered Srirangam, mercilessly hacked 12,000 men, 
women and children to pieces and occupied Srirangam. 

Those that escaped watched the havoc from the neigh 
bouring villages only to be saved by Kampana Udaiyars a 
Sri Vaishnava. Years later, the icon Alagiya Manavala suf¬ 
fered strange vicissitudes, being carried at first to Sundara 
chalam (Alagarmalai) and then to the Kerala country; Prn 
pnnnamii'tfuiv (Sources p. 38-39). After a short stay in that 
country, Desika took the images to Tirunarayanapur.am in 
Mysore and finally installed them at Tirupati. In the mean 
while, Pillailokacharya's career closed with the sack of 
Srirangam, as he followed the image of Ranganatha to the 
places where he was carried, and he bravely perished a vie 
tira to the shock and the wounds he received in the course 
of its defence. By this time, the sultanate had declined, and 
Qopanna removedt he idols to Singavaram near Senji, his own 
head-quarters, and worshipped them in a cave temple til 
Kampanna and Gopaiinarya eventually re-installed Him at 
Srirangam in 1371 A.D. Gangadevi—the queen of Kampanna 
gives an account of Srirangam .after its Muslim occupa ion 
in her Madura Vijayam* _ 

* Madhura Vtiaynm gives the condition of Srirangam after 
Muslim occupation thus: 
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The shrine that presents itself next on the right and 
facing the four-pillared mandapa, is dedicated to Saint Aoha* 
rya Nathamuni (A. D. 824-924). To him goes the credit of 
laying the foundation of the noble line of Acaryas of the 
Vaishnavas, and of being also the first of the Acaryas. He 
was a native of Viranarayanapurani now popularly known 
as Kattumannarkoil '* near Chidambaram in the South Arcot 
District. 

His father Isvara Muni was a Pancharatrin, who was 
the progenitor of the celebrated family of the Tatacharyas, 


“ In SrirBnxam the Lord of wrpents is seen warding off the tuinblinn 
debru of bnck with his hood lest their fall disturb the sleep of yo(fa in 
which Hnri is wrapped up there 

When I look at the state of the temples of other Gods also mv dw 
tress knowa no bounds 'Hie folding of their doors are eaten up by wood 
worms I'he arches over their inner ssanctuaries are rent with wild arowthJ 
of vefjetation 

These tamplea which were once resonant with the sounds of Mndansa 
drums are now ecftiomg the fearful howls of jackals 

Kavon. uocuxtied by proper bunds or dams has become 
defl ected very much from her time honoured course and flows m all sorts 
of wrong directions as if mutating the Turuskaa in their actions 

The Brahmin streeta where onre the sacrificial smoke was ever seen 
rising Md the chanting of Vedas always greeted the ears now exude the 
naety ^wr of meet, and reso^ with the lion-roers of drunen TunieUs" 
—ST m Cant Viu Madura Vijayam." p 61 

And an inscription at Gopanarya giving his prayers to Sn Bangs 
natha « wo^ quoting “HaiP Prospenfv ' In the Lka veer Ban^u 
pnva (i e Saks—Samvat I2<M) nananu 

VERSE-I living ^ht (the God) f^ the Anianadn (Moun 
. aplendour of whose darkish peaks gives 
flight to the world having worshipped (Him)* at 
Qienchi for some time, then having the Tulush 

KRSE—II Havuv car^ Rangaraja, the Lord of the world from 

malai University Series " Madura Vqavam-.p 65—Anna- 

two 6*nf ".i*ok2i:^”'w*h."er *"• “ •" 

(Epi Ind VII pp 322 330) ^ temple walla 

smaU Chidambaram bv bua is now a 

p-.:srrrr,^hr„« frUaruS';.!:; 
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who have played a very important part in the religious his¬ 
tory of South India, Nathamunigal was an erudite scholar 
in the Vedas, Smrtis and other scriptures, a yogin and a 
devotee, and he used to make garlands for the local deity 
Bajagopala. Once he heard some pilgrims address Raja- 
gopala with the Prabandha hymn which contained the beauti¬ 
ful expression “ Aravamudn It seemed to him that to 
contemplate God with the hymns of the Alvars which contain¬ 
ed such a word was sweeter than the realisation of God 
by yoga itself. The Prabandhas had by then gone out of 
use in the land. For the purpose of recovering them, he 
proceeded to Alvar-Tirunagri and after considerable difficul¬ 
ties recovered them. 

Nathamunigal divided the Prabandha into four parts of 
one thousand stanzas each, added introductory verses to each 
section, classified the verses according to different metres, 
and then introduced it to be sung in the temple of Rajagopala 
in his village. Not content with this, he took the very im¬ 
portant step of approaching the authorities of Srirangam 
temple and persuaded them to institute a festival with the 
recitation of the Prabandha. From this time, the great Eka- 
dasi festival in the month of Margazhi, lasting for three 
weeksiand devoted to the chanting of the Prabandha, has been 
a great feature at Srirangam. And this has been taken up 
by all the prominent Vishnu temples of South India. And 
the establishment of the images of the Alvars and the con¬ 
duct of the recitation-festival soon spread throughout the 
Sri Vaiehnava land. 


By giving the Prabandha the status of the Vedas in the 
temple festival, Nathamuni'raised the language of the people 
to an equality with the hoary and learned tongue of the 
Brahminical clergy. He proved that the holiness of the 
works written in Tamil was not in any way inferior to that 
of works written in Sanskrit. The innovation was all the 
more remarkable for its accomplishment by one who was 
regarded as unsurpassed in Vedic lore and yogic contempla¬ 
tion. One immediate and momentous result of this great 
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reform was the rise of a new and extensive type of religious 
literature in South India, half Sanskrit and half Tamil, the 
object of which was to expound the Tamil Veda and recon¬ 
cile its teachings with those of pra^thamtrana- Commenta¬ 
ries of different volumes and qualities came from time to time 
into existence, and discussions of knotty passages in the Pra- 
iHiiidha became as favourite n work with the scholars as the 
discussions of the Brahnui Sutras. 


The next edifice that greets one is the Runga Vilas 
Maiitdjxiin which forms one of the structural excellences of 
the temple. This is possibly of the time of Tirumalai Nayak 
(if Mivdurai (A.D. 1623- 59) as seen from the similarity with 
the type of double pillared columns like those found in 
Madurai. They are in varying degrees of sculptural richness 
showing "considerable refinement and deliciicy in design 
suggesting alike to those who work in stone or metal." 


The facade of the mantapa is very attractive with sculp¬ 
tural figures in stucco depicting Krishna as Parthasarathi 
(driving the chariot of Arjuna), Sri Ranganatha in Yogasayana, 
Srw Rama, Chakkarathalvar and others. Sri Ranganatha 
hal 8 at this mantapa for a day in every one of the Brah- 
motsavos m Thai. Musi. Pnnguni and Chiimi. This is also 
he asthauu, m„,Uapd for Rmganatha when any Ubayakar 

taken '^^en the deity cannot be 

^kon out m procession owing to r.ain or any other inconveni- 


th. Elephant Vahanan,; and 

erumai as the nivethanuni. 

Sanl'oiiritfT - the interior is the 

Sanndh, of Sr, Andal as Sood,k- Kodu,tha N^tchiar. This struc- 

And (he pUt^ say (hal Srinatha was b^n Acarya Nathamunigal. 

^ram and died at Ciannaikondasolapurarn f®™***™ Viranarayana- 
Ihf «rliesL Sri AUvandar was^h^^ A D 102* 

tor o( Ramanuja. This is subject to ^iuttoj'.‘^“"' 
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ture is of the Chola period, and was formerly the Toppu* 
Raman Sannithi. Even today, the enshrined figures of Sri 
Rama, Lakshmana, Sita and Hanuman are here, along with 
Sri Andal. On account of Moslem troubles, Sri Andal had to be 
moved from her original shrine in Adaya-valairUhan-Tiruveedhi 
and reconsecrated here. 

On the sixth day of the festival when Sri Ranganatha 
mounts the Elephant Vahan, He halts at this Andal sanctum 
for giving His darsan; and on his processional return has an 
exchange of garlands; Sri Perumal's garland is bestowed on 
Sri Andal and He takes in return Her garland for His 
wearing. 

Coming out of Andal's shrine, a scone of sculptural ex¬ 
quisiteness is visible on the left, in the shrine of Sri Venu- 
gopala, founded 'by Sri Rama Bhatta of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasimha II (A.D. 1217) (A.R.E. 1937 Report). 
The shrine is of fine proportions and bears on its outer wails, 
sculptures and figurines of high artistic merit. It is almost 
a Museum of Hoysala Art at its best, its pillars and pilasters 
almost reminding one of the excellences of the Subrahmaaya 
shrine at Tanjavur of the Nayak period. Thereafter, the 
office of the Trustees of the Temple is reached. 

The VdliaiKi iiiuuIuimi lies next, to th-j north-west of the 
Ranga Vilas mantapa. It i.s here, the preparations for the 
festive processions are made. c.g. installing the deity on the 
respective vahanas. On return, the Vahana is sot down and 
then the Lord piisses into tlie temple courts and into His 
sanctum. In its close vicinity, there is a shrine for Krishna, 
the walls and pillars of which are finely sculptured. Pos¬ 
sibly this shrine is also of the Hoysala period. The Amutha 
Kalasa Garuda shrine which is next-adjacent is also of 
beautiful workmanship: and, Garuda is seen holding a Kalasa 
of Amirtha in one of his hands. 

At the end of the Rrnga-Vilas Mantapatu there is a Kal- 
katitbam and Bidiiieetain. O.i one side of th’ Kalkambavt 
there are beautiful carved figures of Hanuman, Garuda and 
TC—10 
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the Ohaklcaram—the Discus of Vishnu. These were formerly 
in worship by the Harijans who offered puja to them; and, 
now left alone after the temple was thrown open to them 
on the 2nd of February 1947. 

Next is to be seen the Chnlclcappanai Hanuraan, opposite 
to the Karthigai gopura vasal. 


Ohakkarathalvar Sannidhi 

Proceeding from the Chokkappanai Hanuman one finds 
at the extreme left the Ohakkarathalvar Sannidhi. The 
deity is considered -powerful and therefore he is not taken 
out in procession from his sanctum. It is related that be¬ 
cause of his powerful aspect he is kept under control by Sri 
Farthasarathi at the extreme ri^ht, situated exactly opposite 
to this sannidhi. Tin bro tze ti<ur.* represents the proces¬ 
sional Utsavar. Pooja is offered durin r the four inoja-killds. 
Only certain ceremonies such ivs Je.-ihtabhislwkam and Tiruivtk- 
shtUhrain are performed for the Uisaofir. There is the Afooln- 
mr; this is the SiulnrAiiuiin or the C/i<ikra of Vishnu. There 
are inscribed the 108 Akifiannt over the circle attached to 
this Afoolamr. They represent the 108 yogic Vaiithrams. On 
the reverse side of the Moolavar, is Yoga Narasimha who 
could be seen only in the course of Prmlakshanmn : coming 
round the corridor. Only tin Archakas have access to Him 
from within the Ahxilai^tlKiiuiiii. Ohakkarathalvar of Vishnu 
is almost a counter-part of the N„v„wnhax in a Siva temple. 
Saturdays are considered most effective for worship at this 
shrine. Pooja lasts till about 8-:!0 p.m. at nights at this 
shrine. 


The Admin^trative Office of this Devastanam is located 
to the east of the Kartigai-gopura Vasal. Attached to this. 
18 the Devastanam Library and Museum, which adds to the 
Cultural wealth of the place. It is a centre ef atttraction to 
visitors; the Library coutaiu, a varie<l collection of books on 
religion, philosophy and the fine arts. The Museum has -i 
very rare collection of bronzes, r.minants of an ivory palan- 
«ium of Nayak period, ancient coins and other antique works 
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of art. Old pieces of coats of mail and shields and swords 
used by ancient Hindu Rajas are also preserved here, besides 
a number of Copper plate inscriptions. 

Saint Ramanuja’s Sannidhi 

Opposite to the Museum, there is the Ramanuja or the 
Udayavar nannidhi, known also as Bdshijnkdr snnm'dhi. It is 
the acarya's last resting place. It is a sub-shrine managed by 
a separate Pooja parichorak'i, the right of general control and 
supervision being vested with the authorities of the Sriran* 
gam administration. The acarya’s figure is taken out in 
festive processions on his (Thirunakuhnihram) natal asterism 
day; and within the temple prtiknm.i during Adhyntjann 
Uth.vivnm. 

By the side of the Udayavar sannidhi is located the 
Parthasarathi sannidhi, and next to it is Pillai lokachanar i 
sannidhi. He is the author of the Eighteen Rahasyas, being 
esoteric theological works. He perished bravely in his act 
of moving the Alagiya Manavala—the Utsavar of Srirangam 
to a place of safety during the Moslem raid of 1327 A.D. 

The Fourth Court or Aalinatan Tiruveedhi 

The actual portion of the temple may be said to begin 
at the fourth Court, the Aalinatan Tiruveedhi of Tirumangai- 
alvar. Its outer walls measure 1235 feet by 849 feet with a 
gopuram in the 'centre of three of its sides, on the north, 
south and east. The inner court is entered through the Kdr- 
thigai gopura vdsal, with Ganga arid Yamuna figuring as 
dvarapalakas on either side. This is the second gateway 
leading into the inner temple precincts. The gopuram gate¬ 
way is so called because in the month of November-Decem- 
ber, on the Karthigei day, a holy beacon of fire (of palmyrah 
leaves on a scaffolding of about .35 feet in height) is lit cere¬ 
moniously, at a distance of a few yards from this gopura 
entrance. 

Entering the Prdkdra, there is the spacious Paraman 
mantapam named after Paraman, its architect: The sanctum 
bears Oarudalvar —the bearer of Vishnu. Garudalvar is a 
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ooloBsal figure in stucco painted in colours and in a sitting 
posture. The festive (Utsavar) icon of Garuda is set before 
this great figure, and receives daily (iradhan) offerings and 
{.Tirumanjnnam) ablutions on festival occasions, and on the 
day of the natal aaterism of Garuda. During the annual 
Vaikuntha Ekadeai Festival, Sri Perumal decked in Mohini 
alankdra halts at this mantapam when thousands of devotees 
enjoy the darsan of the Lord. 

With this Garuda shrine at its southern end, the Garuda 
mantapa is a lofty and majestic one. Besides, it is of his¬ 
torical interest. Each of the pillars supporting this huge 
structure is embellished with a portrait sculpture on its 
shaft. The figures are of those rei.jning princes of Madurai 
Nayak dynasty who ruled from—Tiruchirappalli, and of 
donors who have been responsible for this porch. 

To the right of the Garuda mantapa there is a shrine 
for Tiruk-kaohchi Nambi cared for by a separate Pooja 
paricharaka. 

The Nammalvar ‘Sannidhi on the left side of this Garuda 
mantapam is also another of the sub-temples. 

Adjacent to these is enclosed the Surya Pushkarni tank, 
now in disuse and disrepair; and at its opposite northern end 
of the prakaram there is located its counter-part the sacred 
Chandra Pushkarni; the two forming the “ Pools of the Sun 
and the Moon ”. 


Vahana Arai and Temple Oars: 

Next to the Suryapushkirni, is the Vaham-Arai or tin 
r^ms wherein the following silver and gold Vahanams (Vehi¬ 
cles for the festive processions) are preserved : (1) One Sesha 

vTt (4) Two Oaruda Valuinama. (5) One 

YM Valina,n of silver, (6) O ,e Elephant Vahonam of silver 

or Lion Vahanam, (9) O.ie Hanumantha Vahanam. (10) Two 
Hamsa Vahanams and (11) Two Palanquins. 
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From the steps of the Oaruda mantapam towards the 
West, the circum-ambular court proceeds on to one’s left, and 
soon five large cylindrical structures are noticed. These are 
large granaries for storing several thousands of measures of 
paddy required the year round for the daily rice paditiaram 
and for the festive requirements. Thsir frontage is a spacious 
quadrangle where paddy is dried and hand-pounded, with 
rooms where the temple provisions are stored and issued. 

The Oaruda Mandapam steps at their right lead to the 
temple madaipalli (Kitchen) the Sesharayar Mantapam and 
the Vellai Gopuram to be described later. 

Proceeding further on the Provision Stores, and turning 
the corner, one reaches the Dhnnvantari (the Medicine man 
of the Grods) shrine and the adjacent Chandra Pushkaranai 
tank. The former sanctum is for the Physician of the Devas, 
and it is of interest that on a particular day of the year, 
Sri Ranganatha is administered the " firsuM uyi 
(Koyilolugu 4.3) for His health. The pushkaranai, is semi¬ 
circular with a number of Punnai trees (Calophyllura) grow¬ 
ing on its edges with a number of votive figures. These form 
a spectacular scene. 

Then the (QpimnsT airfsbj Mukkan-vasal giving entrance 
to the South, West and Eastern doorways, and a door step 
with five pits (Sifi). are reached. And, from here, is 

reached an elevated shrine dedicated to Mettu-dagiyaSimhar. 
The construction is ascribed to Chola Dharraa Varraa, and 
the figure is a gorgeous Narasimka in stucco and painted in 
glaring colours. He is known as Edulha-kai-alagiya-simhar 
(frQfifi mm or as the Narasimha who struck 

down the irate Hiranya and as well protected and blessed 
the young Prahlada. As one comes down the steps, there is 
a four-pillared mantapa, where, it is said. Poet Kambar in¬ 
augurated his Rama Kathai, the Ranuiyauam. This fact is 
also yet to be authenticated; but, a reference in the Divya 
Suri-Charithai says that here, in an adjacent spacious Aru- 
lalar Perumal mandapam, there took place a disputation bet¬ 
ween Ramanuja and Yagnamurti for fourteen days, and at 
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the eud, Mettu-alagia-Simhar, the aforesaid Narasimha, signi* 
fled the victory of Ramanuja over his adversary, by a roar¬ 
ing laughter. 


The N’ochiyar-Sannidhi. Overlooking these exterior man- 
tapas, is a covered court leading into the sanctuary of the 
goddess, Nachinr Sri Ranqanauaki. It is a distinct inner 
temple within the major outer precincts of the fourth prakara. 
The majestic prakara all-round it, has several Koluwantapne 
of which the Panguni Uttara inantnpa to the South and the 
Dhola Uteava nxnnlapa to the North are of huge proportions. 
The frontal twelve-pillars supporting the southern prakara 
wall are embellished with the figures of the ten Alvars, and 
ceiling above the pillared corridor is embellished with 
paintings from the Rnrmi/nno. such as those of Rama, Sita 
and Lakehmana, and scenes from the Vi/thnu Purana and 
from epic accounts. 


The outer mantapa ceilings are also embellished with 
Nayak paintings with legends in Telugu, probably of the 
times of Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Nayak (1704-1731 A.D) 
These paintings as illustrating the contemporary life of the 
people are worth a closer study and a better state of preser¬ 
vation. The paintings in the Tiru-van-jinzhi prakara of the 
Goddess is of Puranic interest being scenes from the 
Bhagmmfha. They need also care and better preservation * 


The Goddess, Sri Ranganachiar, in her sanctum is in a 

MoolastSna figures 

of the Goddess will be noted by the worshipper. The inner- 


* "T^e ottiw soeoeB from the legends of Pr«hUri„ I j „ 
ere also here. Wall paintings of tha xt Banaaura 

the conventional cUaa exiat in the vaatibul— roun? R Madura of 

^yaki Arinea, «k 1 on the Xfh P^W. 

shrine. The ec«nn m ^ndepam* adjoinin« the 

Vwhmi Purana, the Vauhnava TirupatU and 
^nsanatlu'a glory, and alao coonecS rrith acm^ 

Aa moat of these paintinn have leaend« in t*.! ^ mtereat 

than apeaka of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha C^rectara and one of 

paintinga are of hSatoricar%Sue not to a^k^rf^' **“• *•** 

•rtiatic intaraata, Aa tha •nd 

smoke and aoot in aoma pU^ 

meaauraa are immediacy V!!_ elaawhare, preaarvative 
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moat and farthest was the origiinal Goddess, walled in during 
a moslim raid, and later disooverd. 

A speoisl charaoteristio of the festival of the Goddess 
is that Sri Ranganachiar never steps out of her shrine, as it 
is said of Her, as a ‘ Padi"Thanda*Pathni' ^ir«»»ri_(r 

and Sri Ranganatha Himself goes to her temple 
on six festive occasions In the year. The most significant 
occasion is on the annual Pangum Uttii'uin day, when Sri 
Ranganatha and Sri iRanganachiar are seated on a swing 
and worshipped together. 

To the east of Sriranga Nachiar's shrine, and adjoining 
the southern gopura entrance, is situated a shrine to the 
great Vaishnava Commentator, Vedanta Deaika, and next to 
his that to Perin Vacain Pilhii enshrined with his hhia 
Deva —the Lord Srinivasa of Venkatam. 

Next the Vellai-gopuram is reached. It is the largest 
and the tallest in the entire Scheme. It is of nine storeys 
in height, and from its top-floor one can have a panoramic 
view of this great temple and its natural setting. 

From here, it is also possible to trace out all the diffe¬ 
rent raantapas, which combine to present a wide expanse of 
uninspiring flat roofs with here and there a golden cupola 
asserting itself to indicate the position of some important 
shrine. Towards the centre of this scheme, the innermost 
sanctuary may be recognised by its apsidal vault of gold— 
the Ranga Vhmmm, while nearer the main southern entrance 
is another largo cupola mewking the Oaruda shrine. The 
height of the Vellai gopuram is 164 feet 2* and stands over 
a plinth area of 7410 feet. The other three circum-ambular 
streets round the temple have eeich its majestic entrance 
towers. 

Of the several mautapas in the entire scheme, the 
Thousand-Pillared Mantapa* is the largest. Its construction 
is ascribed to Peruraal Devan, and as completed by Kanbaya 

* The Joursel ot Indian Art and Induatry (viii) 1899; pUt« 
for Plan aikd SecUoo of Thousand-piUand mandapam, columns and doors. 
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veeraya Dandaya* Nayakan, this prakara is the largest, 
measuring 500 feet by 160 feat. Arranged in rows, within 
are over 953 carved granite monoliths, all leading up to a 
ehrine at the farther end, where the other fortyseven pillars 
which make up the thousand are improvised by temporary 
posts and pillars of the grand pandal for Vaikuntha Ekadani 
festival. This is the Durbar Hall of Sri Ranganatha during 
the annual Ehtdaai Brahiiiotsnvam. 


Nearby is the Tirum'imtii^i mantapa. It is 

a graceful structure 40 feet square and of 28 pillars, and is 
ascribed to Tirumangai Alvar. Hero at this mantapa, 
bri Renganath'i graces the recitals of the (Tiruvantiozhi) of 
Thousand pasuras. These recitals and their actual interpre¬ 
tation by songs and discourses, and by abJiimya or bkrivas. by 
Arm,/ur.s impersonating the Alvars in the Vaikunta Ekadasi 
festival are enjoyed by thousands of bhaktas. Facing this 
great structure, lies a siniller one, known as the Spshngiri 
Rao nunUatxm. 95 feet by 83 feet, which stands on 104 columns. 
The frontage of it is borne on a series of eight colonnades 
of furiously fighting steeds, each rearing up to a height of 
nearly nine feet, with riders on their back, and sticking 
javelins into the sides of attacking tigers. These impress 
one as the most majestic specimens of stone carving found 
HI the temple, and the whole is executed in a technique “so 
emphatic as to bs not like stone but hardened steel “! 
iopsibly the motif is suggestive of the time that these were 
sculi^ured. Tlie armed forces of the Vijianag.ar Empire were 
of the finest calibre, inspired and led by rulers of great 
audac. y and daring. They reveal something of tlie temper. 

a feeling of exultant mvioibility translated into the power 
of good or evil embodied in the art ". Each of them is a 
single piece of gneiss worked in very minute details. 

The Third Court of Kulasekhara 

V M the third prakara known as 

A«/os,^A/,„/v„. T,nn^>,lhi. It is entered by Aryabh„tl„l gateway 
so named, us formerly it was guarded by men from the 

North. Chukrattalvar and Garuda guard the gate now. ^he 
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Court meaaurefl 426 feet by 295 feet. The centre within ie a 
marvellous sight of gold—the 

Ani-arangan tirumurfum. Formerly the centre with the 
Dwajs-Stambam and Bali-peetam was bare, but they have 
since been closed, completely covered over with plates of 
glittering gold by the munificence of the family of 
M/s V. Perumal Chetty & sons and other donors. Sri Ranga* 
natha arrives here in a chariot, and hoists the flag {Dwaja) 
to signify the commencement of the brahniotsavanis in the 
months of Thai, Panguni and Chittrai- The bhakta offers 
here his first obeisance to the Lord, before entering the inner 
sanctum. Here, in time of drought, the Mipeetam is given 
an ablution of Cauveri water in hundreds of potfuls which 
is believed to bo succeeded by bountiful rain. 

At this sanctuary, the bhaktns phice their first fruits 
and produce of the year as their thanks-offerings. 

To the West of the Ari/ubhaital entrance is the Tirupavittra 
mandapa of Kulasekhara. Here, in the month of Avani, 
(Aug.-Sept.) Sri Perumal celebrates the annual function of 
wearing fresh Tiru-pnvUirain (thread-wearing) for Himself 
and bestowing it on all His bhaktas. To the west of this 
mandapa, there are the sanctums for Hayagriva and Saraswathi. 

At the north-west of the Tiru-inurraiii, there is on a 
pillar, a standing figure of Hinuman in sadha-seva pose. 
His worship is much sought after, as for one who is lavish 
in answering the prayers of his devotees. A dhittam for a 
daily drathana and ubhishekam for the Hanuman is performed 
punctiliously. 

To the West of the Tiru-marruin, there is the spacious 
TulabJiara Mantapa of Maravarman Sundara Pandiyan 
(A.D. 1251-1268) (Vide A.R.E 1912 p. 142) Sundara Pandyan 
weighed himself seated on a caparisoned elephant on a boat, 
and used that treasure for this temple's beneficence. This 
maiitapa has laterly been used as a DhuUik Mandapa for the 
swing festival in the month of November by Kanthadaiyar 
Ramanujan, the elder brother of Kama Raya of Vijayanagar 
TC—II 
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dynasty. Proceediug further east, there is the old temple 
kitchen (Uadaippalli) for preparing the offerings to Sri Peru- 
mat, also two capacious stone receptacles which formerly 
stored the ghee required for the preparations. 

Proceeding west-wards of this Court, there are a set of 
rooms for keeping the temple paraphernalia, and at the centre 
of the passage a covered pillared processional passage known 
as Sencd-venran-tiru-vwndapa of Kulasekhara also known as 
Tirunadai'vialigai wirtiflatm) which leads to its fur¬ 

ther end. This path-way and enclosure is now known as 
Durai pradakshiiiavi as it leads to a spacious Ul-kodai mandapa 
raised by the then reigning Nayak king, Vijia Ranga 
Ghokkanatha, who had instituted a summer festival for Sri 
Perumal during the hot months and conferred the appellation 
Dcfrai for the Pradakshiluim as an honorofio appellation for 
royalties and men of rank. 

Nearby, at the centre of this Tiruveedhi, there is the 
{Purama-padha-vasaD—the Gate of Salvation,—which is opened 
only on the Vnikuiithn Ekadosi day for the passing through 
of Sri Perumal and all his bhaktas, and remains open for 
the succeeding nine days of the Rappatthu festival. They 
enter through this gateway and pass to the Thousand-pillared 
raantapa. Sri Perumal also stops near at this entrance to 
the want for the recitvls of the Velas and Prabandhas before 
proceeding further on. 

Turning over the comer of this Court there are located 
the Aravinda Nayakiyar Tiru-madoip-paUi where the food 
offerings for Sri Perumnl are prepared and also from where 
the Karthigai Torch is lit and taken to Sri Perumal’s pre¬ 
sence and from there to lifht the be won on the Karthigai 
Deepara day. 

The Second Court of Raja Mahendra Ohola 

Almost at the centre of th* third Court is the Nazhikai- 
k^tan gateway giving entrance int.. the second court: the 
CMan Tiruvce Ur, Tt, si le, measure 240 feet 
by 181 feet. The gateway is guarded at the front by Badran 
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and Subadran, and at the rear by Sanga-Nithi and Paduma- 
Ifithi. The entrance is named Nazhikai-kettan, as in former 
days there was a clepsydra or time measuring plate for 
knowing the time of the hour of the day; and it was the 
custom, that Lord Ranganatha, when he came out of this 
Court for any festive procession, was intimated the time of 
the day by Nazhikai. At this Court, the Pancka-Paruva 
festivities, the nine days of Rappatthu in Vaikuntha Ekadazt- 
the CfUirai-Kodai festival of four days, and 'the Ekanta aeva 
as Perumal enters into His Sanctum with the music of 
Veena, are conducted. 

The Court bears to the left of the entrance the Temple 
Treasury where all the costly jewels and vessels 

are safe-gmarded; and as the corner is turned a cloistered 
corridor bews a number of rooms, where the Lord’s apparel 
are kept, and w here water is warmed for His ablutions, 
where sandal paste is prepared, for making the Civet ointment 
on Fridays anry s9l*»p)> and where the (jS( 3 >z(*ir 

miruLf) and sweet scents for the sandal paste are prepared. 

Then, the Padiyetla aevai flight of steps (oorreeponding 
to Panchakshara stops in Siva temples) appear, giving ent¬ 
rance into the Rajamaherulra Tiruvasal. It was here that 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha, the reigning Nayak. his royal 
spouse, son and daughter-in-iaw wore denied the sight of 
Qztnni) since they arrived just a little late, and 
Sri Perumal had just passed over the stops. A.nd when 
requested by the monarch for a roiwtitlon, they were told 
promptly “ Och-ohetikko ", "tlio next year". The rules laid 
down by Ramanuja In the twelfth nontury for the oonduot of 
these ceremonials wore so rigid and Invioliihio Mint tlioy could 
not be waived for any reason. This was on a Kowtikii 
Ekadasi day, and the royal gronp (a sllll 1" tx' •xxi” 
as they stood tranBflxe<l by that reply. The figures are now 
encased in glass, and offer an examiile to the ImmiitAhlllty 
of the standing orders prevailing In Iho temple, The manner 
of Sri Perumal's oomlng out of Ills sanetnm, end of II • 
return was likewise scUlod. It was quiet and noiseless es 
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that of a serpent (8arpa-gathi) when coming out, and when 
returning the procedure was (^lipof Simha-gathi, rapid 

and triumphant as that of a lion. 

Proceeding further on, one fin-Is at the north western 
comer, there is the temple YignsHh. Here Sri Perumal has 
his tirumanjamm (bath) during the Brahmotaarm, and returns 
after the Panrha-Kunda hntnamt; and on all other days Hie 
representative—the Ydga-bhernr—w'ho is also known as Tiru- 
aranga-azhu-kruyar officiates for Sri Perumal. Opposite to the 
Yagasala is th° porch of Tnndaimnn—known as Tondaimrm- 
Kuradii. 


As the corner is now turned, there is the sanctum of 
Viahwnkaenar or St-n-il Madidiur. He is considered the 
Minister of Sri Perumal and the Generalissimo of His forces. 
He is in a sitting posture, while the standing figure is meant 
for being taken out on festive occasions. By his side are 
Hanuman and Vibiehana as his advisers. The procedure is 
that Sri Perumal’s mandates are sent out through this 
functionary, and when Sri Perumal moves out of the temple 
precincts for any festivity. He hands over charge to him, 
and when He returns. He bestows a garland on the temple 
Mamngar. as personifying the Senm.Mudalinr. All Perumal’s 
food offerings are also offered to this Ssnai Mudaliar. 

The Arjnna Mantapam; 


The porch next in order is Arjurw Mantapam to the 
MSt of Senai Mudaliar's shrine. It is a spacious mand-ipi, 
fronc where Sri perumal, with the Alvars and acarvas 
presides over the Pralxinda recitals, and witnesses their 
aMing the Puranio episodes with mudras and abhinayas for 
the ten days of the Pagnl-P„Uhu (u*» Ekadaai festival. 

On the evening of the tenth day, Sri Perumal is bedecked 
here in .WoAin/ gu,se Uvathnram) and proceeds to the Vaikunda 
Mantopa. Sri Perumal also gives darsan as such 
fwtWtiM*"^’’^ Ekndasi and Sri Ramanavaim 
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KnlaMkhara Nacbisr: 

Nearby, there is a sanctum for Ohera Kulavalli, daughter 
of the Chera Kulasekhara. in the North-western comer of 
this mantapa. The young devotee lost her heart and soul 
to Sri Banfean&tha, and the Chera gave her away in marriage 
to the deity with a bountiful dowry with which, benefactions 
and improvements to this temple have been carried out. 
In deference to His devotees’ wishes, Sri Perumal gives daraan 
here seated with Chera Kula-Valli on the Sri Ramanavami 
day. Near Chera-Kula-valli’s sanctum, in this mantapa, 
there is another for the Moslem devote® Sultani. H’r 
resemblance is painted on the will, and Sri Perumal gives 
a (Prtdii/rffti Srvru) (hirann for this devotee on the first ten 
days of the Pufinl-fxitfhii-frath'nL 

Adjacent to this is the Revathi Afantapn, where Sri Peru¬ 
mal celebrates His natal asterism by an abishekam for 
Himself and receives Arathana on this day in the year. To 
the south of Revathi and on a lower level to the Arjuna 
Mantapa, there is the spacious Ki'li Mantapa named after a 
Kili Chola, where formerly there were kept a number of 
parrots. This early struoture has laterly been renovated by 
Tirumangai-mnnnan in the seventh century. 

The south eastern corner of this mantapa bears a shrine 
for Kriahnaai. Therein are instilled Krishna, his parents^ 
Para-Vasudeva, Devaki, Rohini and others. Para-V&sudeva 
is here seen with a pot of milk and a feeder for Krishna. 
The annual Uri-yadi (O-jSajtif.) festiv.il is celebrated here for 
two days during Sr/ Jayanlhi, The Kili Mantapa as Uterly 
renovated, with its twin pillars and flower corbels and struc¬ 
tural excellences, is worthy of being noted. 

What is next seen is a paintel portrait of Srinivasa 
Perumal of Tirupati. The legend is that, Pillaip-perumal 
Ayyangar would not sing the praises of Srinivasa of Tirupati. 
and Sri Rangan&tha pacified him here saying that He and 
Srinivasa are one and identical. 

What next appears before the worshipper is the extensive 
Alngia Mnnmxilan Tint Manlapn. It also bears the name 
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Sandnna Mantapn. This great mantapa overlooks the sacred 
door-steps leadin; into the sanotum-sanotorum of Sri Banga- 
D&tha; and, worshippers congregate here during times of 
AratharUIa. Here at this mantapa, Sri Perumat reoeives an 
aJMhheka on the Ekadasi and Amamsya days. Faoing Banga- 
natha from at a distanoe, is a standing figure of Garuda in 
Sadhaaevu pose. He inaugurates the flag-hoisting on the 
Dhvaja Btamhham, and the taking down after the festival 
is over. Koarby, is a Chamber of Mirrors , 3 imp) 

wherein Sri Bangnnatha delights to give sew to His bhaktas 
staying there during the nights of the Brahmotsava. Tt is a 
ft/vyn dnrmvHd worship‘Him there. 

The First Court: 

From this mandapa, the aanctum sanctorum of Sri Banga- 
natha is reached by the Tiru-anukkan (fits 
gateway guarded on either side by Jaya-Vijayal. The door 
is a highly ornamented one with sturdy brass knobs. Once 
inside this entrance, the Oayatri Mantapa borne on twenty- 
four pillars is reached. Two pillars standing opposite the 
entrance are ) and they are said to support 

the feet of Para-Vasudeva worshipping Sri Perumal from 
above the Sikhara. The centre of the Oayatri Mantapa 
bears an elevated platform where the food offerings for Sri 
Perumal are placed. 


The sanctuary of Sri Perumal is known as Periya 
Sannxtlun and it is a square compartment, but the actual 
chamber outside is circular, the shape of the whole “ resem¬ 
bling a small chaitya hall as may be seen by its golden 
dornical iwf—the Ranga Vimanam projected above the flat 
roof outside . The circular chamber has on its outer wall 
A Viswaksenar or Vigneshwara on the right, 

and Goddess Dorga to the left. The chamber : Tiru-vun-nazhi 
“ "q^are circum-ambular corridor known as Dharma 
VarmaTrruveedhr. The upper portions of this prakara wall 

almost exact topographical line drawings in colour of the 
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One Hundred and Eight (»rp9pL.<S Qprii) Vaiahna- 
vite oentres of worship. The ceiling of the corridor bear 
paintings of scenes from the Ramayana and of the aihnla 
Purann. The paintings are in a neglected state, blackened 
with dust and soot, and had better bo preserved well and 
early. The prakara has besides niches for Vasudeva and 
Yoga Narasiraha. And over the circular roof of the Savctum 
sanctorum is the Srirangt Vimannm in gold with the figure 
of Para Vasudeva facing south and in a standing posture and 
four gold Kalasams representing the four Vedas Rig, Yajur, 
Sama and Adharvana. This Vimana with the four Kalasams 
are visible from the Senoi ifudniinr fjradakshan'nn; and, the 
Paravasudevar from the JCili Mandapa. As the bhakta 
approaches the holy presence of Sri Ranganatha over the 
flight of Rulosekhara steps of the sanctum, he is in sight of 
Sri Perumal as Yoga Saj/niujinurli lying recumbent on Adisesha 
serving as His couch, and the serpent’s five hoods spread 
over the head of the Lord like an umbrella. The Lord is 
also seen with His right hand pointing to his crown and 
the left pointing to his feet, thus showing His immanence 
in all souls, and that His feet are the salvation of all. The 
figure of the Lord is twenty-one feet in length and is in 
stucco. He faces the south, the direction of Lanka, as says 
Tondar-adip-podi Alvar: 

'• uTfith jffiLLf 

aiL.pms i3mLi OjsthfimT ^leiiiins (Sj6ri£ 

«i-<b jffpmMt-OfdT tTfitnfi 

•.L.ib »r<iT«0(5@unr3io» frmQriijOsriT S-tasjifQf " 

IfitSurbo ursrfia 19) 

And possibly Sri Perumal’s vision of the South accounts for 

the prosperity of the Southern regions forming the Tanul Nadu. 

« 

In front of the recumbent Moolavar in this holy sanctum, 
there are installed the festive and processional Sri Ranganatha, 
in a standing ix)sture with Sri Devi and Sri Bhudevi the 
Goddesses seated on either side. These images are taken out 
in procession in all the festivals, the year round. And, at the 
foot of Yog >mi/<inti Perunuil, there is a bronze of Yagabherar 
—also known as Tiru-aranga-malikaiyar, who during the 
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Moslem raids, was in worship and officiated in all the temple 
festivities. The moolavar of Sri Ranganatha lying on 
Adisesha is annually anointed with a special unguent; 

miTUq). The ointment is a preparation of very costly 
ingredients which gives special merit to the holy figure. 
And in their sacred presence the worshipper in ecstatic 
delight and devotion loses himself an l remembers the beauti¬ 
ful lines of Tirumangai Alvar ; 


•• QrAaiii ^^mOiuAtoru 

jBiOfifiro ^<iraS*uq j((55}ii. ^'^Qarr($ 

(3ugj£l«>unHs0ii 
auppjsri6g)iu, ^idor Oriiaju 
ptoppQii O^rAla prin •mr^QmrmrOuiir jsrfiru® 

(Torgifu pruii,” 

The structures of further interest within the prakaras 
number about thirty-eight. Of these, the sanctum of the 
Alvars, Sri Rama, the Paramapatlianathar, Srinivasa Perumal, 
Boja Raraar are of particular intere.st. 


The several gopur.as and maudapas in the temple and its 
general layout, built during the centuries are of different 
patterns of the Dravidian style of architecture. Its mode is 
particularly Vaishnavite, and a pil^im to Srirangam is 
doubly blessed by the grace of Sri Ranganatha, and by the 
abundant cultural education that he acquires. 

1 ho temple covers an area of nearly one hundred and 
sixty acres, the outermost prakar.i measuring 155-6 acres 
and the innermost -9 acres and th' total length of all the 
praknra walls being above 32,154 feet or nearly six miles. 

The Temple Jewels: 


The Temple Jewels are of priceless value and of high 
cultural interests. They are myriad,- and liave been contn- 
Imted by ruling monarchs of many centuries. Many of them 
are not to be identified regarding their donors. Some, there 
are of historical interest, of Krishnappa- Nayalc (A.D. 1452), 
of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayak 11704-11 A.D.), and of 
others. Almost a recent one is a gold plate prcsentel’by Kin ' 
Mward VII on the occasion of big visit (us Prince of Wales”) 
la South India in 1875. The collection includes a precious 
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garment of pearls {ISut-ihungi)* now renovated in five pieces 
and valued at about eleven lakhs, which was originally 
presented by Vijsyaranga Chokkanatha Nayak (A.D.1706-1732). 
A coat of gold and gems presented by Chokkanatha and hie 
queen Rani Mangammal (A.D. 1689), is another. It is in 
eleven pieces set with rubies, emeralds and diamonds. This 
Irattina Angi and Ratna-Kreetam (SiTfi 

fiffT dh^i^ii) are valued at about eleven lakhs. An earlier 
Ratna-angi and a Kreetam is also mentioned as presented 
by the Nayak Krislinappa and his son Kumara Krishnappa 
costing about a lakh and fifty thousands pons, and this was 
consecrated by Kumara Narasimha Vathoola Desikar— 
(Koyilolugu p. 150) 

The RtUna-anqi press.itel by Ri’ii Man^jimmal, was 
renovated in 1911, and Sri Rin^anatha wears this for Mohim 
Alonkaram, only once in the year on the Vuikunthu Ekadast 
day. And the Mut-thanqi decorates the recumbent raoolasthana 
figure of Sri Ranganatha only for four days in the year 
during the Vaikuntha Ekoduai festival. Among the other 
jewels, the set of FCreeduma or crowns are of great artistic 
merit, and the one known as Pmithyin Kondm (uir(»iTUf.u.i(iT 
Glsrsim-snt^) jg of much antiquarian interest. The Kreedams 
for the head are in different sliap’s to suit the different 
nlunkilrunis or decorations suited to the festival; such as the 
Mohini Alunkaniiii when God Rnig.iuatha is decorated as a 
Mohini; the Muttangi or Coat of Pearls seva or darsan 
when Ranganatha is adorned with this Coat from neck to feet 
and the feet adorned with gold Kavachams. A fee is levied 
from pilgrims for this special seva from within the sunclum 
sanctorum. 

These temple jewels are a rare collection, and they are 
exhibited by the temple authorities for a fee of Rupees fifty 
when high dignitaries visit the temple. 

The Temple festivals: 

Srirangam is a perennial centre of pilgrimage for 
worshippers from all j)arts of India. For 322 days in the 


• See htiian Expresi, 3-I-196J. 
TC—12 
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year, the entire festivals of the Vaishnavite oalendar are 
celebrated. The most attractive and one of the grandest in 
South India is the Vuikuntha Ekndaai or Tiru-adhyayana 
Utaavam which falls in Margazhi (Deoember-January) and 
lasts for twenty-one days. The special characteristic feature 
of the festival is that, as originally instituted by Tirumangai 
Alvar, the Tiruvtiimozki verses are given the Adhyuyann or 
chantings, and expositions in discourses in the presence of 
Sri Ranganatha. The festival is of two periods: The festi¬ 
vities of the first ten days begun by Tirumangai Mannan 
are called Pakal-pattha (umm and held-in the Chitra 

Mandapam or Pakahpatihu Muntupatn. The festive processions 
take place in the day-time, and Ranganatha returns to His 
sanctum thereafter. Those of the succeeding ten days begmn 
by St. Nathamuni (824--9^ A.D.) occur at nights and are 
called the Rappaththu f^yiru u^^). The first day of 
ROppoththu is the Ekadasi day. It is believed that those 
who worship the Qod on that special occasion and pass 
through with the Deity the northern entrance of the third 
enclosure called the Parartuipadha Vdsal (uj'idujs suirfA) 
which is opened only on this occasion and on the succeeding 
nine days, are sure of salvation. 


During the second part of the festival the deity starts very 
early in the morning from His sanctum, passes through the 
Pon-Kambrnn (auT»T siiuu.) and the Paramapadhu 

vo3ul and the Thovitlurui vddal. and reaches the thousand 
pillared mantapa. In front of this great mandapa a spacious 
pondal is erected and illuminated with multi-coloured electri¬ 
cal fittings and beautifully decorated as suited for the great 
occasion. During this Imppatlhu, Sri Perumal halts at this 
mandapa during the whole day and till 9 p.m. when He 
returns to His sanctum to listen to the chanting of the 
Pr„b<,n,thos. and on the last day bestows Moksha to Nammal- 
var and the Alvars. 


Another feature of this Happotlu 
Ekitnihn This was instituted 

ruler Vijiaranga Chokkanatha. and he 


of ten days is the 
by the then Nayak 
enjoyed exclusively 
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the darean of RanganAtha as the procession entered into the 
Nozhi-KSttan vdaal; and before entering into the sanctum 
aanctorum the King sang while the Queen danced to the 
musioi quite besides themselves in the holy presence. Those 
days are over, the Lord now enjoys a special Veena perfor¬ 
mance by the staff player, who is an expert and a devotee, 
in the presence of a select few who are permitted for this 
worship. 

The Oar Pestivsls: 

There are besides two oar festivals during the month of 
Thai (January) and Chithrai (April) on a large scale, and also 
the Go-ratham in February-Maroh. During the Chithrai 
festival in April, Ranganatha halts at the Sesha Rayar 
Mlantapa which is for the asthana festival. The Ekantha 
Sevai (irmsu) for the Lord takes place on the 6th 

to 9th day of the Rdppatthu, as the deity returns to his 
sanctum in the night after the festivities. 

The Tbeppam Festival: 

The Theppam festival comes in MAsi (March) and is a 
grand spectficle to see the deity in -the decorated float lit 
completely with brilliant electrical lamps. It is a sight not 
to bo missed. 

Thulnkka Nachiyar: 

Particular mention iias to be made here, of the Moslem 
devotee of Sri Ranganatha: Sultani, also known as Thulukka 
Nachiyar, the daughter of a Padusha of Delhi. Her sanc¬ 
tum in the sixth court, ornamented in Mohammadan style, 
contains her painting in fresco, and every morning Sri Range 
natha and the Muslim devotee are given offerings of wheat 
cakes (Rotti) and butter, green gram, cold milk, and sugar 
which are typical of a Muslim breakfast—CAo«a hazari with 
pan-aupari, the betel leaves smeared with chunam on the 
frontal side as is done by Muslims. Sri Ranganatha wears a 
Muslim Kaili during the Tirumanjanams. The devotee also 
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receives a special Kntthnln~seuii Dnrsnn (mmfifiso Qratm 
^f\9urw) as when the Lord enters this Mantapa, during the 
ten days of Pagalpattu festival. 

In view of the event, it is related that the Padusha gave 
the temple a Jaghir of 57 villages, and in the days of the 
Nawabs themselves the Government took them away for a 
annual payment of Rs. 50,000/, and later the sum was 
reduced to Rs, 40,000', and during the British period the 
amount was still further reduced to a Afohini allowance of 
Rs. 35,000'* which is continued to this day. 

Another of such devotees w.as Chola-Kulu-VaUi. the 
daughter of the Chola King Nunda who ruled the Chola 
Kingdom from his capital at Uraiyoor. He was of the 
dynasty of Dharma Varmn, and finding that the Princess 
would have set h»r he.art on Lord R.anganatha, gave her 
away in marriage to the Lord, along with a royal bounty of 
wealth as her marriage portion. The bride was taken to the 
sacred precincts and she attained beatitude. The Chola in 
religious devotion gave all his wealth to the Lord and cons¬ 
tructed the holy sanctum sanctorum, the Tirumamani mantapa. 
reconstructed the gopurams and the temple walls. 

Accounts relating to this Chola devotee find mention in 
Nisulnpuri Mahomvs^t, Divyn sun-rhnrUhti. Lakihmi-knvya 
and RiukTiora^jn chuTita lia^nm. 


The’Temple administVatioij 

'The Hindyulers before the Nawabs, the Mohammadan 
F ^^i^«^tors of the 

Eae huha Company till 1842. administered the management 
of this temple. After that, for about two decades, the 
institution was placed under private management; and there¬ 
after under a Statutory Committee. The affairs of the temple 
are now being run according to a scheme of administration 

Ho S m ffT 2“ 

in B.O. No. 675 of 2-3-1942. by a Board of Trustees. 

A fixed allowance of R,. 35.000/- styled the “ Mohini " 
(m view of the extensive and v.iluable landed endowments 
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of the Devasthanam) resumed by Oovemment, and the votive 
oiferingB from all parts of India ag^regatins in all to about 
five lakhs and Thirty Nine thousands of Rupees, form the 
income of this important religrious institution. A study of 
the temple inscriptions on stone and on copper plates, the 
Hindivi list of fasli 1326, and the list of villages from 
which the Mohini amount is still drawn, leads to the con¬ 
clusion that 92 villages formed the Endowments of the 
Devasthanam in the days of the Nayak Sovereignty of the 
South, and that the whole, or later, part of the income of 
such villages, were paid by successive sovereign powers to 
the Devasihanatn for the maintenance of the worship accor¬ 
ding to established rituals and immemorial usage, and for 
repairs to the temple buildings. 



News and Notes 

TAGORE IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The Sahitya Akademi has made available to readers in 
all Indian languages a comprehensive selection of Tagore’s 
writings, representing the entire range of his versatile genius. 
The original Bengali text is also now made available for the 
first time in Devanagari script. In this series, 101 select 
poems of Tagore entitled Ekottarsati, 500 songs entitled 
Gita Panchasttti, two novels: Chokher Bali and Gora, 
Tagore’s select writings for children entitled Bala Sahitya. 
the first of the two volumes of plays, Natya Saptak, compris¬ 
ing VUarjan, Chitrangada and Chirakumar Sabha have been 
published so far. 'The remaining volumes listed below, are 
in press: Ekavimsati (21 short stories) ; Yogayog (novel) ; 
Natya Saptak, Vol. II, covering the plays Raja, Dak Char, 
Muktadhara and Rakta Karabi; and two volumes of 
Nibandhamala, the first one consisting of select religious, 
philosophic, educational, social and political essays and the 
second of other prose-writings including essays on literary 
themes, belles-letters, auto-biographical writings, travelogues 
and letters. 

Besides these editions in Devanagari script, translations 
of the above volumes have been published in the following 
languages : 

1. 101 poems: in Gujarati, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Punjabi, Sindhi, TAMIL, Telugu, and Urdu. A 
further selection of these poems has been published 
in Tibetan also. 

2. 21 short stories: in Assamese, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi and 
Tamil. 

3. Chokher Bali: in English (entitled Binodini), Hindi, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Punjabi and Tamil. 
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4. Gora : in Hindi, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi, 
Tdugu and Urdu. 

5. Yogayog : in Assamese, Hindi, Malayalam, Marathi 
Punjabi, Sindhi, Telugu and Urdu. 

6. Volume I of the Plays in Assamese, Gujarati, I^n- 
nada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Punjabi, 
TAMIL and Urdu. 

7. Volumes II of the Plays in Hindi, Malayalam, 
Marathi and TAMIL. 

8. Volume I of the Essays in Gujarati, Hindi and Mala¬ 
yalam. 

9. Volume II of the Essays in Kannada and Telugu. 

10. Tagore’s writings for children in TAMIL. 

The remaining volumes are in various stages of prepa¬ 
ration. Special Homage Volumes under the title of 
Ravindrapaharam in Malayalam and Ravindranath Tagore- 
Vazhkaiyum Kavitaiyum in Tamil have also been published. 

—Sahitya Akademi, May 1964, No. 5 page 3. 


THE COMMON HERITAGE 

From the introduction to the History of Bengali Litera¬ 
ture by Dr. Sukumar Sen, 14th November, 1959 : 

” It was a happy idea of the Sahitya Akadeim to orga¬ 
nise the publication of historical studies of the literatures of 
our various languages in India. One of the principal func¬ 
tions of the Sahitya Akademi is to encourage all these great 
languages of India and to bring them closer to each other. 
Their roots and inspiration have been much the same and the 
mental climate in which they have grown up has been sinu'lar. 
All of them have also faced the same tyF>e of impact from 
Western thought and influence. Even the languages of 
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Southern India, with their different origins, have grown up 
in similar conditions. It may, therefore, be said that each 
of these great languages is not merely the language of a part 
of India, but is essentially a language of India, represent¬ 
ing the thought and culture and development of this coun¬ 
try in its manifold forms. 

"It may not be possible for many of us to have direct 
acquaintances with the literatures of our various languages. 
But it is certainly desirable that every person of India who 
claims to be educated should know something about langu¬ 
ages other than his own. He should be acquainted with the 
classics and the famous books written in those languages and 
thus imbibe into his being the broad and many-sided bases 
of India’s culture. 

“ In order to help in this process, the Sahitya Akademi 
has been bringing out translations of well-known books from 
each of our languages into others and is sponsoring these 
histories of Indian literatures. The Akademi is thus widen¬ 
ing and deepening the basis of our cultural knowledge and 
making people realise the essential unity of India’s thought 
and literary background,” 

Sahitya Akademi, July 1964, No. 7 page 4. 
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THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF TAMIL CULTURE 


With tl^ number we are entering the twelfth year of publi¬ 
cation of Tamil Culture. The circumstances under which we were 
to issue any number after 1964 (Volume XI) and the 
readiness with which the Reverend Provincial Superior of the 
Madurai Province of the Society of Jesus — true to the tradition 
of Jesuit interest in Tamil studies handed down from the time of 
Father Beschi early in the eighteenth century — came forward 
generously to assist us have already been explained in a circular 
sent to the subscribers. 

Tamil Culture will continue to be the organ of the Academy 
and Its policies will remain unchanged, being implemented as 
hitherto through the Editorial Board, the Chief Editor and the 
Joint Editor. The Managing Editor, whose appointment is made 
in consultation with the Reverend Provincial Superior, is entrusted 
with the managerial responsibility. 

When in 1955 the Academy of Tamil Culture adopted Tamil 
Culture as its official organ, the Chief Editor said inter alia “in its 
activities and functions, the Academy proposes to be directed by 
the high principles of scholarship and steer clear of partisan poli¬ 
tics and sectarianism, which unfortunately so often invade the 
haUowed precincts of. study and research”. He also warned: “It 
is clear that the neglect of studies and research concerning Tamil 
India can give room to gross errors and misleading judgments in 
the writing of Indian History and the expositions of Indian Cul¬ 
ture and Indian Literature”. That we still cannot rest on 6ur 
laurels would be evident from what a foreign scholar. Dr. Charles 
Fabri, said as recently as 1961 in a Government of India publiai- 
tion, entitled Contribution of the South to the Heritage of India. 
"For something like forty years, a small body of scholars have been 
trying to impress upon the world that Indian Culture was com^ 
site and that the nineteenth century conception of the scKalled 
•Ar»yan’ civilization was false... And yet, it is still difiScult to 
convince the world that the contribution of So»^ ^ 

composite culture was enormous. It has been said that it iM m 
more easy to convince the world of a false notion than to correct 
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it”. Let us therefore rededicate ourselves to the task we set 
before us in 1955. 

Th a nk s to the growing interest in Tamil Studies all over the 
World, we have found a new and valuable ally to share our taA, 
viz., the International Association of Tamil Research. This Asso* 
ciation was founded in New Delhi in 1964, by some of the well 
known Indologists who attended the International Conference of 
Orientalists held in that city with the following oflSce bearers: 

Prestdent; Prof. Jeair Filliozat, Director, L*Ecole des 
Langues Orientsdes Vivshtes, Paris, and 
Institut FVancaise d’ Indologie, Pondicherry. 

Vice-Presidents: Prof. Thomas Burrow, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, Oxford. 

Prof. F. B. J. Kuiper, Professor of Indology, 
Leiden. 

Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaran, 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madurai, 
Madurai. 

Prof. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil, 
University of Madras, Madras. 

Secretaries: Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, Professor of Dravldo- 

logy, Charles University,-Prague. 

Prof. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, Professor 
of Indian Studies, University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

This Association has now convened in Kuala Lumpur, Malay¬ 
sia, an International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies from 
April 17 to 23,' 1966 with a view to bring together for study and 
discussion, scholars connected with Tamil studies and allied fields, 
and will assess Research and Teaching and promote fjirther re¬ 
search on a great number of questions which are of interest to all 
those engaged in Tamil Studies. The President and a few other 
members of the Academy including the Chief Editor and the Joint 
Mtw will be attending this Conference-Seminar, when the possi- 
ilities of effective collaboration between the Academy and its 
organ Tamil Culture on the one hand and the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Tamil Research on the other in the implementation of 
their common objectives wiH be fuUy explored. 

—EhnuBZAi. Boasd. 



Suggestions to Research 
Schools and Lexicographers 
in Tamil and Dravidology 

H. S. DAVID 


In my unpublished thesis for Ph.D. submitted to the University 
of London in October, 1952, I gave an exposition on the origin of 
the abstract nouns of quality—panpu-p-peyar, which I consider as 
one of my chief discoveries. To prove my point I had quoted seve¬ 
ral instances from Tamil, from other Dravidian languages and 
from the Indo-Aryan group. 

§ 1. The Abstract Noun of Quality 

My contention is that, at the earliest extant stage of Tamil, the 
particulars involved as suffixes for this purpose were “-um” (the 
“co-ordinator”) and “ai”, the shortening of “Sy” = becoming, turn¬ 
ing into. This ending “umai” was added to the adjectival roots, 
like “per, cir, pac, ar" etc. to form the abstract nouns of quality, 
“pe;;umai, cifumai, pacumai, arumai”, just as "-iya ’ was added 
to connote the attributive function and formed the secondary ad¬ 
jectives; “periya ciriya, ariya" etc. If this bit of research had 
been published a little earlier, there would have been no room 
for any lingering doubts in the mind of the Moscow research scho¬ 
lar, Mr. Michail Sergeyevitch Andronov, as shown in his work, 
Tcmil’skij Jazyk, Moskva, 1960, as to whether the original word 
is “peru” or “perumai". For, I have shown as early as 1952 that 
"-Umai” stands in Tamil as “heit, -npis, -schaft” stand in German; 
"hood -ness, -ty, -ity" in English, “-tvam, -tas” in Sanskrit; “-tfis” 
in Latin; “-ta” in Italian, "-tad” in Spanish, -“tade” in Portuguese 
etc. In certain nouns, however, already in the earliest Tamil texts, 
there is revealed the phenomenon of syncopation. 

I have already alluded to this phenomenon in my article on 
Palamoli, in Tamil Culture, April-June, 1961, Vol. IX. 2 Pages 174 
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to 176 under the heading whidi (I have shown there) is 

the syncopation owing to rapid pronunciation, of '*um>lp”. Ihus 
'•cey*U 2 n>in*' (=dD it now) became “ceymip”. In tiie latter form 
the "m” is doubled as compensation for the loss of “u". In this 
falling out of the intennediate “u” in "umai” lies the origin of 
sudi syncopated abstract nouns of quality as “napmai” originally 
"nalumai” and of such verbal forms as “cepmS”, from “celumS” 
and “cepme”. Elumpu (=bone, skeleton) syncopates occasio¬ 
nally into “eppu” as in Niilati 292:— 

trmuru BjOgsiii 

ptiurQ m.mruu9rr pu(ifmL.urt t 

In fact, it is this syncopation that can be the only rational ex¬ 
planation of the “vinai eccam” forms, like “cenru” in the first line 
quoted here. Readers of PuianApuru are familiar wifii such forms 
as pfiyuntu”. “Cel" (=to go) would thus have the analogous 
“cel-untu", which by syncopation becomes “celntu” > centu. I shall 
return to this important point later on. 

§ 2. The elision of "U" in other languages, especially in Latin 

This dropping of “u" or its elision is not a phenomenon pecu- 
liM to Tamil. It is found in Latin, for instance. In nearly all 
tte Indo-^yan languages, the word for “moon” starts with the 
mtial “m". Some German scholars maintain that the verbal root 
for this was "mA” (=measure) in Sanskrit. Confer the words 
niStron, metre” in Greek and English respectively. This was 
bwause the moon measured out the successive nights of the month, 
niis IS evident to anyone who watches the crescent moon waxing, 
as did this poet, the author of Nal. 125: — 

,, 55 , 2 , 

or the fuU-moon waning:— tuffmiwi, 

irger ufivihCurii) Qptfiu, 

^<rCme Stfivri 

[In th# ensuing pangraph, Sanskrit "candra” is the exact 

W; ca,a«,»= , dun., .Wl(iu3”= 
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Anyhow. Sanskrit has "mas” (or "candra-mas” or "candra* 
mi’s”, RV. 8, 82, 8), German Mond, English Moon. The words 
for month are from the same root and analogous: Sanskrit has 
“m&te”, €krman "Monat”, English “month”. Latin has “mensis” 
for “month", but for a long time the Latin “luna” for “moon” seem> 
ed to have no connexion with “Mond” or “Mas”, though it has 
some connexion with “lunacy” and “lunatics”. 

Research scholars, however, in working through the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Roman royal lawgiver of the 4th century, B.C., Numa 
Pompilius, came across the original word for ■ moon in Latin, 
“muluno”, which in a later set of inscriptions occurs also as 
“mluna”. Thus first the “u” was elided and then the “m”. The 
elision of “u” is significant for out purpose. 

Another instance of the elLsion of “u” in the intermediate posi¬ 
tion of words will close this section. Students of Latin are fami¬ 
liar with the four significant parts of verbs, which suffice to show 
how regular verbs should be conjugated. They are the 1st, person 
ging^i lnr of the present tense indicative, the present infinitive, the 
1st person singular of the present perfect of the Indicative Mood 
and the Supine. For the 1st conjugation verb “amare” (= to 
love), they are respectively “amo, amare, amavi, amatum”. Between 
1919 and 1923 we were taught at school that these four parts for 
the verb “sufFerre" were respectively “toUo, sufferre, sustuli, sub- 
latuln". “The beauty of children is their wonderful trust” writes 
Mildred B. Kolander, ill the "Friar" of January, 1964; but even 
at that stage of childhood the lurking suspicion that something 
was wrong somewhere made me query once or twice the Latin 
teacher, who happened to' be my own father. Years afterwards. 
I found out that I was right in my su.'jplcions. The four parts 
have appai^ntly nothing in common, except for “toUo” and the 
“tuli” part of “sustuli”. Evidently the prefix “sub” has been 
added to both “-tuli” and “-ferre” to transform them into “sushih” 
and “sufferre” respectively. But what is the connexion between 
those two? Are they parts of the same verb or are they different 
verbs altogether? A comparison with Sanskrit, another tongue of 
the same group shows the latter altemaUve to be the one. 
For "tul4" in Sanskrit means a balance, the verbal root "tul” 
(M. W. Dictionary, p. 451) = to bear or support a weight, like a 
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btlance or a weU-sw«ep. Hence the Tamil “tulai”, at Niti Neji 
Vilakkam, 17d, and “tula” which is so familiar in die Jaffna penin« 
aula. Latin grammarians have the slightly wrong habit of putting 
together parts frcmi different verbs and stating that they are from 
one verb. Thus they give “sum, esse, fui” as forms of the aamtt 
verb: but the first two are coordinate with Sanskrit "asmi” and 
the root “as”, while the last is coordinate with “bhu”, “Utavati” 
in Sanskrit. We have so far explained three of the four, parts 
of the Latin verb which we are investigating. There remains 
“sublhtum” and this brings me to the point of my long dissertation. 
Evidently “sub" has been prefixed here too. 

But what of “latum”? It seems to have no connexion what* 
ever with the Indo-European root “tul”, whence came Latin “tuli”. 
Is it then a different Verb? Certainly not. Latin research scho* 
lars delved once again into the inscriptions of Numa Pompilius, 
and there amid old forms, like “oculod” for the VirgUian “oculfi”, 
they found the original form “tulatum” in the same sense as the 
later Latin “latum". Later, they found the intermediate form 
"tlatum”, a very difficult word to pronoimce. The stress put on 
the long syllable "ea” caused the contraction of the first syllable 
“tu”, just as in Hebreiv “qe^alttei” = ye killed. The shewa “e" 
is Vith matra long. 

If then the “u” was elided in such a png jtinn in the martial 
tongue that Latin was, need we be surprisad ttian it was elided in 
such T amil words as “payMmtu” > “payntu”-“pdy--untu >-payntu 
^ pdntu , OP “ceLuntu" > p^lnhi cenpu”?' }3jaw else one 
erqjlain the mtsalisation of the “1” in “Cel" into “n” in “ceppu"?' 

l*t the reade r look vqr- Section 7 below fr>r the words 
in "uatu". 

§ 3. Hints on morpholopy 

Now I pass on to certain suggestions which may be of assist* 
ance to research scholars in the field of morjdiology smd semantics 
of the Dravidian languages in general and of Tamil in particular. 

^ P®** Processor Kamil Zvelebit- 
“ce” (=red) as derived from “cem- 
«*» (-redness) means surely to ignore all facts of historicsl da* 
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velopmeats as well as the basic features of the structure of the lang¬ 
uage. The reverse is the truth, all abstract substantives in “-mat” 
are derivatives from adjectival and substantival steins, like per/u, 
cif/u, ar/u, pac/u, etc." I agree wholeheartedly with this state¬ 
ment, except for some minor adjustments, which I shall bring for¬ 
ward presently. 

Now, for my suggestions and modifications to the view of 
Prof. K. Zvelebil, given above. First, I have already stated above 
that at the earliest stage of the Tamil we know from the inscrip¬ 
tions and the earliest texts, “umoi", not “mai", was the suffix, 
which was used to form “abstract substantives”. Secondly, when 
mentioning the stems, it would have been better to give them in 
the alternate short and long forms, as cir/cir; pac/phc. I say 
this, because in such texts, as the Kurtmtokai, the longer form 
is more frequent than the shorter. Thus cijiyal (=the small 
harp), phcilai (=green leaf) and such long forms seem to rule 
the roots there. 

In the same Journal, on page 106, Prof. K, Zvelebil returns 
to the gama theme:— “Nouns like ‘perumai’ etc. are clearly deri¬ 
vations. Andronov follows in this respect the much-criticized view 
of Bloch and the yery unfortunate pratice of Tamil Lexicons.” 

On. page 107 of the same Journal, K. Zvelebil makes a third 
mention of this very theme:—“Andronov himself was not very defi¬ 
nitely'' convinced; of his own solution. On page 31 he speaks about 
‘naflmai” as if it were derived from ‘nal’ by- the suffix -‘mai’, whereas 
on page 32 he writes “per (=large), from “perumai” (=largeness). 
We have discussed the problem of the adjective with the 

author and reached the conclusion that much has yet to be mvesti- 
gated both in the system as well as in the historical development 
before the final solution may be reached.” I am convinced that 
my afore-mentioned thesis and the article on the particles “urn, 
un, untu," which foUows the historical development of the language 
and whi^ shows that grammarians of a later age made false divi¬ 
sions like “mo, maU, mii>, mai” etc. where the natural divisions 
should have been “umo, um-ati, umin, umai" etc. should now be 
published and would help the investTgation that Zvelebil speaks 
of to a considerable extent. 
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§ 4. Hint* on semantics 

On pages 100 to 104 K. Zvelebil reviews the Tamil>Russian 
Dictionxiry of A. H. Pjatigorskij and S. G. Rudin, edited in Moscow 
in 1960 and running into 1384 pages. On page 102 of the same 
Journal, Zvelebil quotes as an example “the item va^akkam: four 
fu n da m ental meanings are given: they are:— (1) veneration, (2) 
reverence, (3) salute, (4) submission, obedience. But I miss here 
the most fundamental meaning of all, that of “bending the body 
low" or “bowing down the head", which is found in many texts 
such as Kumarakuruparar’s Niti Nefi Vilakkam, 16:— 

«rcirjy 

Qfiiaiu trsauuQiii — jj}i09iirr 

jBjpuSuri) ftrQfiU, 

^anxunvaifi^ fiirffiij QufSm, 

To those working at lexicons and dictionaries, I who have 
traded through dictionaries in 25 languages during the past 27 
years, can give two important suggestions or “rules" for their 
guidance. The jirst is: “Always start the semantic changes in 
the meaning from the physical”, because that is what mankind 
has done and every child starts thus even now. Then pass on, 
step by step, to the metaphysical, the moral or the spritual. That 
is exactly what Tamil words have done and what Tamil literature 
has done through the ages. Before I give the second rule, listen 
to this advice given by the head of the French police to his sub' 
ordinates investigating murders: “cherchez la femme" = “look out 
for the woman, for whose sake one man hng murdered another". 

La Femme ’ in our case is' the class of letters called itaiyinam, 
the short mnemonic line, which Tamilian children 
learn at school. Monosyllabic roots ending In these six letters, 
especially in what are inaccurately termed the three “Is”, namely 
1, ], ] are basic to the moiphology and words structure, not merely 
of Tamil but of most of her sister-languages. Of these three n g ai", 
the “1” which is a peculiarly Dravidian sound, is very important 
for our purpose. One can almost date a page of a Tamil text from 
the frequency or rarity of the occurrence of this ‘Y’ on that 
page. Take for instance, these four lines from an ancient classic, 
Puranintiru 152;— 
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(201 tO^00 »B(ifiiQ0rmL.u umfi 

(2u^0iriu aL^ifMMumuij Qu(gu)i9^jf) a-jSSi, 

(20jflk u^fi tSfp, 

In these four lines we find ten words with this pre-eminently 
Dravidian sound. Contrast therewith the rarity of this letter in 
the equivalent words that the later commentary gives. In his 
"Short Outline of Tamil Pronunciation”, J. R. Firth, of the London 
School of Oriental Studies, describes 1 thus:—“a frictionless conti¬ 
nuant, having an obscure, unrounded, backvowel quality. It is 
made by drawing back the whole tongue and spreading the blade 
laterally, making it thick, short and blunt, so that it approaches the 
middle of the hard palate. The result is a very retracted liquid ‘r’ 
sound.” 

The best preservers of this peculiarly Dravidian sound are 
the Malayalees; the next in order are presumed to have been the 
ancient speakers of Hala Kannada or Old Canarese, down to 
900 A.D. The next are the Tamilians of South India, except 
perhaps in the Madurai and Thirunelveli Districts. The next 
would be the people of these districts. Except for a cultured few, 
the Ceylon Tamilians tend to confuse 1 with J often as regards 
the sound and sometimes the lettei; too. Modem Kannada has 
practically replaced 1 by 1 throughout—Cf. Kittel’s Grammar. 

Now let me enunciate my second rule which is valid for, 
morphology. (8) Ceteris paribus (=other things being equal) 
ujKen there are monosyllabic or disyllabic roots which end or near¬ 
ly end in the four so-called retro/lex consonanU, %, n. 1 and 1,» then, 
in the vast majority of cases, the word that has 1 or 1 is the pri¬ 
mary root and the words with the other two sounds in that 
position are secondary roots. The same could be stated with 
regard to words with the alveolar 1 in comparison with words 
with the corresponding alveolar nasal n and voiceless cons:Dnant r. 
This is the second rule. The letters (and sounds), 1,1 and 1 along 
with three others are termed “itaiyi?^", and It is on words 
ending with them that we shall concentrate presently. To demon¬ 
strate the validity of this rule I shall examine 21 roots. 
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The l*t Word-root and ita group:, vaj, v$af = to bend down. 

But let us apply rule I to the case of “vaij-anku.” In ancient 
times "kal” meant "wind", as I shall soon show: but later the 
suflbt “-tu" was added to form “kfirru” = wind. Similarly let us 
add "-tu” to the secondary root or base, "van”. This makes 
"Vantu”. Normally this means “a beetle" because of its being 
bent all round. But someone may accuse me of special pleading 
for this sense of "being bent” for this group of words. Hence I 
shall cite fully an instance of “vantu”, where there Is no ambiguity 
or doubt whatever. This 284th stanza from Nalati will serve ray 
purpose:~ 

»jwi^iriu Surifi^tir mrmiiffuiric 

^iSIraiT 

" ^^tSCrir ? ” srmuiri 
9(5o/0ii gji) 

This is a special meaning of “vantu”, as Pope has already 
pointed out. The reference to a poor man bent down by old age 
is perfectly clear and I need not stress the obvious. The basic 
meaning of the root “vai?”—is "to bend”. 

Let us now apply to this the science of semantics in linguis¬ 
tics. In several languages the words start with one meaning (for 
all) and change in exactly the same way in all. In Sanskirt, Jot 
instance, ‘ nam” means “to bend’’; but gradually it acquires the 
meaning of reverent salutation, especially in its derivative, “namas” 
e.g. namaskara” “namas te, brahman”. It is obvious that Tamil 
vap-anku, vanakkam" have followed exactly the same route. 
Starting from the physical “bending down" they came to signify 
the four moral abstractions, cited above at the beginnipg of § 4. 


(To bt eontinuKl) 



The Brahml Hybrid 
Tamil Inscriptions 

KAMIL ZVELEBIL 


0.1. General Introduction 

0.2. Bibliographic Review 

0.3. Emendation 

1. Text of Inscriptions and Translation 

2. Lexical and Grammatical Analysis 

3. Index Verborum 

4. Conclusions 

0.1. In 1906, D. T. Chadwick, Settlement Olficer of Tirunel- 
veli, reported the discovery of a cavern with Brahmi inscriptions 
by L. A. Cammiade, Deputy Collector, on the Puvilutai-ifi^'mdlai 
hill at MoniWltalai, about ten miles from Tirunelveli. This was 
examined and copied by V. Venkayya and K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. The same.year saw, in quick succession, a number of simi¬ 
lar discoveries near Madurai [ArMimalai, Kalukumalai]. Ven- 
kayya believed the monuments to be Buddhist and the language 
of the inscriptions to be Pali. 

The Marukdltalai Inscription was thus the first to be recog¬ 
nized as an important epigraphical record, as one of “the earliest 
lithic records of the Tamil 'country and the most ancient lithic 
monuments of the Tamil race” [Venkayya]. 

However, it was not the first to be actually discovered. This 
honour belongs to the short KUavalavu record discovered near 
Melur by Venkoba Rao as early as 1903. But its importance was 
then not recognized. 

Further search within the years 1907-1918 resulted in the dis¬ 
coveries by H. Krishna Sastri, K. V. Subrahm'anya Ayyar, V. 
Venkayya, Cammiade, Vilbert and S. Radhakrishna Ayyar, of 
other numerous caverns, beds and inscriptions in the 

Tamil-speaking territory. 

2 
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Finally, most of the inscriptions were published by H. Krishna. 
Sastri, the then Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epi¬ 
graphy [Southern Circle], in the Annual Reports on Epigraphy, 
Madras, for 1912, 1915 and 1918. 

In the report for Sept. 6th, ]«?18, pp. 6-7, H. Krishna Sastri 
wrote: “The Bt&hmi cave inscrV^ions of Southern India which 
were brought to the notice of ii^olars about ten years ago and 
which were also submitted to some for critical study still remain 
uninterpreted. I published a facsimile plate of a large number of 
them in my Reports for 1912 and 1915. Scholars engaged in the 
study of South Indian history of the first centuries of the Christian 
era and earlier, have not paid to these ancient records the atten¬ 
tion they deserve. In order to stimulate fresh inquiry in this con¬ 
nexion, I took advantage of the presence in my office of Mr. Rama- 
prasad Chanda.. .who was specially deputed by the Director-Gene¬ 
ral of Archaeology to study epigraphy in my office. I induced him 
to take up these curious Br^hmi documents of Southern India for 
study and make an attempt, however slight it may be, to interpret 
them.. .Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda is shortly going to publish a mono¬ 
graph on these inscriptions which is expected to throw some fresh 
light on these hitherto obscure documents.’’ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chanda never published any monograph 
on the inscriptions, and so H. Krishna Sastri himself made an 
attempt to analyse and read them at the First Oriental Conferepce 
in Poona in 1919. His reading, we should §ay at the very begin¬ 
ning of our essay, is fundamentally right. The decipherment 
made by hmi is basically sound, and it has rightly become the 
point of departure for any further work on the inscriptions. 

This was undertaken by K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar in 1924 
at the ’Third Oriental Conference held in Madras. 

According to H. Krishna Sastri, the language of the records 
was 'early Tamil’’ with an admixture of Prakrit words. This 
assumption is, as I shall show, basically right. 

K. y. Subrahmanya Ayyar pronounced the language of the 
i^ptioM to be old Tamil, which, however, is not the case—at 
east not the whole and exact case. Nevertheless, K. V. S. Ayyar’s 
emendations prove in most cases to be more or less sound, too. 
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In spite of these facts, his analysis and that of H. Krishna 
Sastri was rejected by C. Narayana Rao in 1938. Ihe criticism 
offered by C. Narayana Rao is unjustified and his own conclusions 
are palpably wrong. 

“Mr. Sastri”, according to Narayana Rao, “.. .made the 

whole lot of the inscriptions a jumble of Prakrt and Tamil forms.” But 
that is precisely what they are: they are “a jumble of Prak|^ and 
Tamil forms”, they are composed in a strongly hybridised Tamil, 
an epigraphical jargon of Buddhist and/or Jaina recluses. C. Nara> 
yana Rao, starting under the false assumption of a necessary tie 
up between script and language (“because they are in Brahmi 
characters ... they may be only Prakrt rwords” op. cit. p. 363), 
provides his own reading and concludes that the language of the 
records in “Paisaci Prakrt"- For Narayana Rao it seems obviously 
to be impossible “to reconcile how Prakrt grammatical forms could 
be found side by side with those of Tamil.” This is of course 
not a fair criticism of H. Krishna Sastri’s and K. V. S. Ayyar’s 
readings. In their emendated te.xts of the records, and in my 
own, which is based upon their work, we do not find Prakrit sfram- 
motical forms, but Prakrit vocabulary items, and these are two 
fundamenUlly different things; the grammatical forms in the 
records are Tami^. The language used, I repeat, is a hybridised 
Tamil jargon of Buddhist bhikkhus and/or Jaina munis.J 

C. Narayana Rao’s position is much more untenable than that 
talcen by K. V- S. Ayyar, and his conclusion that the language of 
the inscriptions is “PaiMci Prakrt" is both startling and unsound. 

After a long silence following C. Narayana Rao’s attack, an 
article was published by K. K. Pillai in Tamil Culture (1956), 
where C. Narayana Bao’.s criticism is rejected and the language 
of these ^cords is rightly characterized as “a hybrid language 
containing Tamil as weU as PrtJqrit words” (op. cit. p. 178). No 
attempt at a reading has however been offered. 


1 Just as we have, even today, a hybrid jargon ^ tome pundits, 
1 . Just as w ’ also differs from the contemporary 

vocabulary as well as in phonology. 
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T. N. Subramaniam has dealt with the script of the inserip* 
tions in his South Indian Temple Inscriptions (1957), and his con¬ 
clusions support mainly the readings of H. Krishna Sastri, and the 
interpretation of the language as having a Tamil basis, though he 
says (p. 1506) that the inscriptions “have not been satisfactorily 
read and interpreted.” 

I have taken up the task of reading and analysing the records 
linguistically where H. Krishna Sastri and K. V. S. Ayyar have 
left it, after careful scrutiny of the photolithoplates of the records. 
Some of the inscriptions I have seen in situ. 

0.2. The Maruhdltalai Inscription was mentioned as early as 
1907 by V. Venkayya in his Epigraphical Report for 1907. 

0.21. Most of the records were published by H. Krishna 
Sastri in 

1. Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, No. 919, 29th July, 
1912, Part 11. Between pp* 56-57, there are photograph copies of 
these “ancient inscriptions in the caverns of Southern India". 

2. Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, No. 1260, 25th 
August, 1915, Part II. Facing p. 86 (Plate I) is a photozincoplate 
of the Cittannav&cal record. 

3. Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, No. 1172, 6th Sept. 

1918, pp. 6—7, with photograph copies of the ink-impressions of 
the inscriptions. ' 

0.22. The text of Mamkaltalai Ar^waimalai* Tirupparaiv- 
ku^Xam, Aritfdpatfi, Kilavalavu, Karurikalakkufi, Muttuppaffi, 
Sittarmalai, Konkarpuliyankulam, Alakarmalai and Cittaniiavocal 
records is published in H. Krishna Sastri, The Caverns and Brah- 
ml Inscriptions of Southern India, Proceedings and Transactions, 
1st Orient. Conference, Poona (1919), Poona, 1922, pp. 327-348. 

0.23. K. V. S. Ayyar’s readings of the above-mentioned re¬ 
cords plus the text of another inscription discovered by him in 
1923 at Untanfcal are contained in K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, The 
^liest Monuments of the Pandya Country and Their Inscriptions, 
^^mgs and Transactions, 3rd Orient. Conference, Madras 
(1924), Madras, 1925, pp. 275-300. 


read: Anaimalai.-~Ed. 
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0^. In 1962, T. V. Mahalingam published the text of another 
short Brdhmi Tamil record of somewhat later date (Aroccolur 
Inscription) in Silver Jubilee Volume of the Archaeological Society 
oi South India, 1962, pp. 125—131. 

Cf. also Maytlai Ctni Venkafacomi, Makentiravarman, Madras 
1955, p. 77. 

0.25. Cf. further: C. Narayana Rao, The Brahmi Inscriptions 
of South India, NIA I, Sept. 1938, pp. 362—376. The term “hybrid” 
was first used in the connection with the language of these records 
by K. K. Pillai, The Brahmi Inscriptions of South India and the 
Sangam Age, Tamil Culture V, 2. April 1956, pp. 175—185. Cf. also 
T. N. Subramaniam, South Indian Temple Inscriptions, III, Part 
n, Madras 1957, pp. 1506-1513. 

0.26. A few more Brdhmi inscriptions from the Tamil South 
were brought to light in course of time. They probably belong to 
a later period than the records analysed here. I have in mind the 
Mdmanpur (North Arcot) and Pukalur (Tiruchirappalli) epi¬ 
graphs. Vorcciyur, Vikkiramaiikalam and Kunrakkuti inscrip¬ 
tions had to be left unanalysed, the text of those records being 
inaccessible to me.* 

0.3. Emendation 0.31. "The letters, expect for two, ... are 
ver^ clear and ably deciphered by Mr. Krishna Sastri.” This is 
what C. Narayana Rao* wrote in 1938, and in this one point he was 
perfectly right. Krishna Sastri’s decipherment of the records is 
indeed "paleographically" quite sound. T. N. Subramaniam’s 
investigations support H. Krishna Sastri’s reading. Paleographi¬ 
cally, the script bears close relation to the script of the records 
found in Bhaftiprdlu in the Krishna District of Andhra, which 
belongs to the Drdvi4’i (Southern of a period earlier than 

200 B.C. The inscriptions are thus assignable roughly to the 
period of Ak>ka. The caverns and beds were probably occupied 
by Buddhist bhikkhus and/or Jaina munis of that period, and the 
inscriptions record the cutting of the beds and the donation of it 
by some pious devotees to the recluses. ‘K. A. Nilakantha Sastri 
(History of South India, 1955, p. 87) is clearly of the same 
opinion. 
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0.32. One important point of departure for any attempt at 
the emendation should be the consideration of the general ling¬ 
uistic situation in Tamil India in the period of about 200 B.C. 
Tamil must have then been a well-developed and cultivated lang¬ 
uage full of vitality, and of course the prevailing langauge spoken 
in the Tamil country. It must have been the period of the first 
standardization and normalization of the language in the great 
and immortal work of Tolfcfippiyonfir (roughly 3rd cent. B.C.), 
the period of the earliest poems of the “Third Sangam”. Roughly 
a span of five hundred years must have elapsed since the speakers 
of a bunch of South Dravidian dialects came down to the South 
from the North-west and established themselves and their lang¬ 
uage as an upper and dominant language. 

0.33. The scrutiny of the graphemes used in the DrSvidi 
Brahmi of the epigraphs (cf. Plate 1), points to one possible con¬ 
clusion only: the language of the records must have been Tamil. 
Let us consider these points: 

1. Symbols for only unaspirated and voiceless plosives 
c, t, t, p occur (only the so-called vargaprathamas) , with the 

two exceptions of th and dh. This is in agreement with the Tamil 
phonemic and graphemic systems. 

2. As far as the sibilants are concerned, only s occurs occa¬ 
sionally, i and f are absent. 

8. AnusvSra, visarga, Skt. f and I are absent. 

4. On the other hand, and this is most important, six new 
symbols occur, probably to be read as i, I, Z, r, n and another p. 

These facts and some other minor points regarding the script 
seem to indicate very strongly that the Drfividi Brfihmt of these 
records has been adapted to the phonemic system of early Tamil; 
in other words, that the language of the inscriptions was probably 
Tamil —though we are well aware of the fact that there does 
not necessarily exist a simple tie up between script and language. 

0.34. However, we must have a point of departure to start 
L*t us therefore start with the hypothesis that the lan¬ 
guage concerned is Tamil. If we read through the records with 
this presupposition in mind, there appears immediately a difficulty 
which we have to deal with; how is it'possible that there is such 
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a vast difference between this kind of Tamil employed in these 
records, and the more or less contemporary or/and only slightly 
later literary Tamil language (ceniamil) of TolkSppiyam and the 
Sangam classics? This was a problem left \insolved by K.V.S. 
Ayyar. 

Does it mean that we should subscribe to K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri’s conclusion and see in the language of the inscriptions 
‘Tamil in its formative stages”?* This could of coiurse mean only 
one of two things: either centamil, the literary language of Tol- 
Wppiyom and the Sangam classics, is much later (since this cen- 
tamil is certainly not Tamil in its “formative stages”!), or these 
inscriptions bear evidence of quite another type of language 
than the contemporary and/or slightly later and much deve¬ 
loped literary Tamil. To accept the first alternative, and on its 
force to post-date the TolhS^ppiyam and the Sangam classics — 
which were dated in cca 50 B.C. —300 A.D. on many lines of 
evidence stated in a most lucid manner by K. A. N. Sastri himself 
many times —seems to be very unhistorical and quite imsound. 
Therefore, the only possibility left to us is to conclude that these 
records are not truly representative of the main trend of deve¬ 
lopment of either the literary or the common colloquial Tamil of 
that period, but reflect a hybridised jargon of Buddhist and/or 
Jaina monks, that is, quite different type and style of language 
than centami’l, the refined standardized language of literature. 

1. Text <Jf Inscriptions and Translation 

1. MARUKALTALAI (abbr. Maru) 

Site: Puvihitaiy^rmalai at MarukSltalai. a viUage in the Tirunel- 
vell District. The inscription is well legible. 

Found in: V. Venkayya, Epigraphical Report for 1907, HKS 332-3, 
KVSA 287-8. 

Text: ven(a)t kosip^m^ kufupit^ kUla* kan(a)cavcm(a)f 


5 rv n 87- "Though the script of these inscriptions is Brffcml 

In it$ lormaHvt itagea” (ItsHei supplW by me). 
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Tnnslatioii; of the V<n countzy (or V^ir chief K.) cause 

to cut the auspicious abode. 

2. TmUPPARANKTJNBAM (ahbr. Tiru) 

Site; Well-known hill with shrines near Madurai. Cavern with 
beds contains two Brahmi inscriptions, well legible. 

Found in: HKS 1912 pp. 56-7, HKS 335-6, KVSA 288-9. 

Text: (A) erufcofur(o)^ 5la> ku$tim(a)pika^ poUlaiyan* 

(B) ccy(a)tS5 Ay {a) c (a) yon* netv7 oStan* 

Translation; PolMaiyan, a husbandman of of Erukofur... 

made-he, Aycyan Nepu C&tan. 

3. ARPITAPATTI (alias Kalukumdlai) I (abbr. Ari I) 

Site: Kalukumalai hills near AritpSpatti, a village midway between 

Melur and Atakarmalai. Ari I is the longest inscription of the 
whole set, containing 50 graphemes. Its photocopy however 
is badly legible. 

Found in; HKS 1918 facing p. 7, HKS 336-7, KVSA 289-92. 

Text: Jaflnij/oni noto* sir? yakuan* dhamdmffi)® ttd® natn? 
odtiyon* rfStfifoS-n® cSriJoSn'^ tSn (a) taiy (a) cSrifoin^ 

Translation: (This) is the charity of Siri Yakuyan, a fcani, a chief. 
Ibis stone-excavation (for) a relic-chamber (was made 'by) 
C^rifcan, father of IloncSriJean, brother-in-law of Wotinoariyan. 

ARITl’APA'I'I'l (alias Kalukumalai) II (abbr. Ari II) 

Found in: HKS ib., HKS 338-9, KVSA 292-4. 

Text: A Jcaranir (a)i notn® sir? yakaru* canataritdn^ kofupiton* 

B vep (a) afai^ nihamStor (a) * kofior (a) 

C i>el(a)^*ataty(a)^* niWTnfitfifco^® potir (a) , yalcda^ti*® 

Jcafiritova“ ^tnn” pincJca^* fcofupifon” 

Translation: Caused to be excavated by Siri YaJcani Ofltuilflntln, 
the chief of the Konrnir. Hie citizens (merchants?) of 
Vekitai cut (it). Yoloasiti, the daughter (a Buddhist?) of a 
citizen (merchant?) of Velopti caused to ^ made (this cave 
and) S&tBn Piffaka had it cut. 
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4 . KILAVALAVU (abbr. KU) 

Site: Between Kilw and h^volavu, about 7 miles from MelUr 
on the road to Tirupattur. The inscription was the first Bi^hrrA 
inscription of the whole lot to be discovered, by Venkoba 
Rao in 1903. 

Found in: KHS 339-40, KVSA 294. 

Text: upioSa} pota* vocco* kofu^ 

Translation: The cave cut by Nefulavocco, the son (or religious 
teacher) of a lay-devotee (or worshipper). 

5. ANAIMALAI (abbr. Anai). 

Site: 5 miles from Madurai on the Mllur road, a well-known hill- 
and place of pilgrimage. Inscription well-preserved. 

Pound in HKS 1912, pp. 56-57 (hardly legible), KHS 333-4, KVSA 
294-5. 

Text: 1 ivat kunratu^ uraPyul(a)* ndtan(a)f eri< dritao* 

2 ot(o)tut«i/i» araf(o)thoW Wyipon” 

Translation: These (are) the gifts of the chief in residence of 
Kunrattur. Eri, Aritan, AttuvSyi, Arattka, Ko-l/tpon. 

6. KARUfJKALAKKUTI (abbr. Karu) 

Site: A village 8 miles north of MeWr on the Tiruchirappalli road. 

. The caverns contain Bmhmi and Tamil Vapfeluttu inscriptions. 
Found in: HKS 1912,‘pp. 56-57, HKS 340-41, KVSA 294. 

Text: eth«yorar(o)» arttt(?)n(a)* pS?»^ 

Translation: The cave of Ariti(??) of EthuyarUr. 


7 MUTTUPPATTI (abbr. Muttu) 

Site- A tillage about 10 miles from Madi^ai on the M^urai- 
road. Out of fi» BrfKm. l»oript..na, t«. 

illegible. 

Found in: HKS 1918 facing p. 7. HKS 341-2, KVSA 28 . 

Text: A vin (a) tatyMir (o) * 

B eaiy(a)cHan* 

C hdvivia)* _ 

TranslaUon; The cave of Coiyo}a9 
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8. srrrARMALAI (abbr. Sitter). 

Site: A bill near Metfuppa^t* in the Nilakk^fitei Taluk of ^e 
Madurai Dietiict 

Found in; HKS 1912 pp. 56-57, 1918 facing p. 7, HKS 342-3, 
KVSA 298. 

Text; A 1 potinilr (o) a^tfiTio* 

B 2 Jeuvlro* an(o)tai* rev (a) a® tilno* 

C 3 tipitil(a)a’tllna* 

D 4 an(a)taflariya 
E ti*® 5 on(o)toiii Iroufltoni* 

F 6 modhirfa)** an(o)ttt{i< 7 ui*urin** 

G (jSn(a)td (rui) i*n (o) tai” 8 c5n(o)tdn“ 

H on (a) tot** 9 ren(o)t5a* tflno*' 

Translation: A 1 The gift (of the inhabitant) of PoHwur. B 2 The 
bed of Kuoirfi, the gift of Vey. C 3 The gift of (one of) 
Tijofll D 4 The bed, Ariyati. E 5 The bed, IrovSton. F 6 The 
bed of (one of) ModJiir(o). 7 G The bed of Vt*uv®ti Cdn(fl) 
tdn. 8 H The bed of Ccn(a)tfln. 9 The gift of Ven(a)t3 (or, 
the king?), 

9. KORKARPUIJYAflKULAM (abbr. Konkar). 

Site; About 9 miles south-west of Madurai on the Madurai-Tiru- 
mangalam road. 

Found in: HKS 1912 pp. 56-57, HKS 343-4, KVSA 295-6. 

Text: A kupi^ Jcofupitivan* upSodon* uparuva* 

B i>fifcdn(a)tir(a)* potSldn* pildn'f itatdv^ IcB* 

C leuju'® kofnioku^^ itfiloum** cctuotftn'® Icn'* 

Translation; A The lay-devotee Updrueo caused the cave to be cut. 

B The cave of PotStdn PifSn ftfitove of P&k&nur. 

C To the digger of caves, the cave of It/tt&vu CefwtAp. 

10. ALAKARMALAI (abbr. Ala) 

Site: 12 miles north-west of Madurai, half-way between Alokar- 
tnaloi village and KifSrippaffL The text is fragmentary, un¬ 
finished, some perttons are unintelligible 



SYttm taml wseiupnom » 

Found In: HKS 1912 pp. 58-61* HKS 344^ K.VSA 299i 
•Ml A «4t(o)tirtt*wi» pop? fcul««dB»otaij«a««flti«» 

B mat(o)t»ro^ kOJa’ wifikan* 

C yakatia* fco?>® otiJoap^^ 

D kttp(o)fco“o“ta«om»*kaT}o“ otapfla^toga” 

E •4(m)mm p(—)TnWt(a)^i 
p T«?®(—)p<rRl“ ^ oanifcop*® neju »nolotlf“ 

H cUcorotnorap^ tdma^tSraaniyZSfcofupituawao*® 

I opJcanop®! 

Approximate translation (in E and possibly also in H and F, the 
text is fragmentary, in I it is unfinished, some stretches are illegi¬ 
ble) : A The gift... of the dealer in gold(?) of Mdttiroi. B, C, D 
The gift... of the assemblage (?). The gift — let (it) be seen of 
the chief of the division of Yokes (?), of the dealer in grain (or, 
in ear-ornaments) of Mdttirai. E, F ... Netum&lcn, the dealer in 
lamps of this sacred work ... G Prince among merchants. H The 
gift of CikaromSTon Tdraaniy caused to be cut... I ? 

11. CITTANNAVACAL (abbr. Citta) 

Site: A village about 22 miles rom Putukhopfai. The inscription is 
very well preserved. 

Found in; HKS 1915 fabing p. 86, HKS 346, KVSA 296. 

Text- comiindfu* fcumu»hur(a)3 pirdn (o) to^fcdoutiSitcpkue cifu- 
PQca(o)T iiayer(o)« ccy(e)lo9 atifaanom (a) 

Translation: The adhi^hanam made by Cifiipocil Ifiyor for Kacufi 
Iten bom at Kumuffkur in Eomindtu. 

12. VNTANKAL 1,2 (abbr. Unt) 

Found in: KVSA 299, discovered by KVSA in 1923. 

Text: 1. ontoi* ptfcon* mdkarp ven* toyo® 

2a. potilai* kuvtranr b. ven» kumra* kofupitdn^o 

Translation: 1. The gift of Ven, the son of Antai PihSfi. 

2. Potiloi Kutdran. Ven Kuv^n had (it) cut. 
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13. ABACCALOR (abbr. Ara) 

Site: A cavern in Nagamalai hills in Erode Taluk of Coimbatore 
District. This marks the western limit of the area in which 
such Brnhwi labels have so far been recovered. The record id 
in Tamil, paleographically earlier than the Pukalur and 
Mdmantux labels, “at any rate not later than A.D. 200’’, but 
rather belonging to the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

Found in: T. V. Mahalingam, Silver Jubilee Vol. of the Archaeolog. 
Society of South India 1962, pp. 125-13L 

Text: Siddham (by symbol). Tittam^puna^tatta’Q^Tnoraiya* votiTioJe- 
kanfi te (vandtirata) n.« 

Translation: Success! (This bed), for the purpose of undertaking 
(austerities to attain) holiness (or, purity) gave Te(uanati- 
Tato)w, a tester of coins of Mdtai, 

14. CITTANNAVACAL n (abbr. Citta II) 

Site: North-east portion of the Cittanndvacal cave, stone-beds of 
Jaina munis. Ascribed to 2nd Cent. B.C. by M. S. Venkata- 
swamy. The script is Brahmi. 

Found in: M. S. Venkataswamy, Mahendravarinan (in Tamil), 
Madras 1955, p. 77. 

Text: tufakkunrattuk^ katavulati^Tulaii^ tiruppuranan* tiffaiccipan^ 
tiruccdttan^ srlpuranaccaniiTan’ niyatkaran^ pattakhili^ ... 
tturki®fcafavulaTi* 1 

Translation: Nilan, a Jaina muni of ToloJcfcwnrom. Ttruppiiranan, 
Tittaicc'daan, Tiruccdttari^ Sri Puranaccantiran, Niyatkaran 
Paptakhdli, a Jaina muni of the village of .... ttu. 

2. Lexical and Grammatical Analysis 

2.1. MARU 

1) Cf. Index 

2) Cf. Index 

3) Cf. LT kotfuvittdn, cf. Ari 2 kotu-piton, Konkar A fcofu- 
ptfeau&n, Unt 2 fcotupitnn, Ala H kutCpitaavan. LT kotpu, to cut... 
etc., kuUu. To be translated “caused-to-be-cut-he”. DED 1391, 
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1717. Skt. kuppayati? For the alternation o/u cf. later inscriptional 
forms like kuluttom (1064) for LT kofuttdm. For the alternation 
v/p cf., in some modem Tamil dialects, forms like (petta:hka) for 
• vtppS.rkui, though p/v is much more common and very old. 

4) Cf. Index. The tendency to cacuminalization and retroflexion 

of alveolar and dento-alveolar consonants is very common at ail 
stages of development of Tamil. * 

5) Cf. Index. The tagmemic formula of this record is d: S: 
Nphr-j-P: v fin ± 0: Nphr. The P slot is filled by a verb-form 
which looks like a finite form, to be segmented -)- vst; kvfu i: 
caus: -pi past: -t- ± pers: -a. The absence of -ii is difficult to 
explain, unless it is a reflexion of the loss of final nasal as it 
occurs in modem substandard speech, and simultaneous nasali¬ 
zation of the preceding vowel 


2.2. TIRU 

1) Cf. LT local name erukdjtur, erkattur the native place of 
Akam poet Tayonkannagdr. For LT kdttur —Tiru kotur cf. LT 
fcficipan — Maru kocipan. 

2) Ua < (s)I(/m)!a < P^t ^hala-, Skt simhola-, cf. Pa Pkt 
aiha. lion, Sinh, sit>a-, si-, tlam occurs in early Pallava inscriptions, 
e.g. in Tantantottam 31. 

, 3) Cf. Skt kutumbika- MBh 13,4401, fcutumba- Chand. Up. 8,15 
LT kupumpam, kupurr^i, DED 1379. 

4) “he (-cn) of the hall (clai) of victory (pol)”? Alternative 
etymology might be pol -alaiyan < olaiyam < Skt alova-, cf. Pallava 
Dajavanur inscr. A 9. 

5) cey(a)t& seems to be a finite verb-form, 3. p. sg. m. past 
tense, he made, cf. kupupitd of Maru, and ceyto of Sitta. 

6) Skt dditya-, Pa. ^dicca-. Pkt dyicca-: dycya - an < *dj/icyo. 

7) 8) With this pers. name, cf. ancient Tamil_^es like neju- 
n^ellan nepu-n^eraldtan, etc. Cf. in Ari I n^m^nyap. catan « 

nroh T T Jttan cdtid 1. Buddha. 2. Arhat. 3. Aiyanar. cf. Skt 
prob. LT ccttop , cdttan name of a 

afistar-, N. sg. sdsta- for Ta cam. . 

chief in Pur. 71.13, 178.5 etc. The nanie occurs also m Ankamedu 

records 12.6. 
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23. ABl 1 

1) Cf. Index. If is kanaji, -ra> must htve been d r opped 
and the preceding vowel lengthened in complementation, vddeh 
may have happened. Or kSni-yan, he who has (hereditary) right 
of possession (kdi^), cf. Ka. kfini, Te. k&ni, kffi^ id. But d. Ari II 
karanir. 

2) Cf. nota Ari II, vdtan Anai, nStan Ala G. LT ndtan, pL natar, 
notSkfcol. Prob. Skt Pa vatha-. 

3) See Index. 

4) Cf Ari n yakaru and yahi-. Cf. Pkt Pa yakkha^, Sinh yakA, 
Skt yakfa-, LT iyakkan. Between Ceylon and these inscriptiims 
there had obviously been some sort of close relationship: d. the 
“husbandman of /{d(m)” (Tim Inscr.), the siri yakuay. (Ari I), 
airi yakaru, yakisUi (Ari H), yakana yon (Ala C) with Sinh, 
ydka~, f. yafcini, yakinna and the hypothesis of the Yakas being 
an ancient tribe of Ceylonese inhabitants, further antai, bed 
(Sittar) with Sinh. anda-, the title airi and Sinh. airi etc. I pro¬ 
pose to dedicate a special paper to these early Tamil-Sinhala con¬ 
nections. For the time being it may suffice that some of the authors 
and/or patrons mentioned in these epigraphs had been probably 
of Ceylonese (or rather yaka) origin. 

5) Obviously connected with LT tammom (TL 1754) from 
Pkt. dhamma-, Pali dhavvma-; whereas LT later taruTncm 
< Skt dhamxa-. dhamam may be explained 3 ither as the common 
tendency to final lengthening, or as ^dhamamdm < *dhamam 
dfctim.* 

6) Cf ltd, behold, this; cf. also itu tan, Coll. Ta (ijarn). For 
the same form with the meaning “of it’’ d. Timvellarai grant d 
Dantivarman a 2: itan piyar, its name. 

7) Cf. LT netun < nefu n platal stop. Cf. ancient Tamil 
names like nejunceral, nefuriceliyan etc. Cf. Tim nejucdtan. For 
the alternation a/e cf. e.g. Ta. notu, to set up etc. Te. nedipuni, to 
plant, Ka. nedu to fix firmly; Ta. pafu, to perish etc., Ma. besides 
patuko, to fall also petufco; Ta. pafu, to occur etc. Ma, pepuka 
besides pafuka. In Coll. Ta., the a/e alternation occurs, too, d. 
tantam/tenfavi, as well as the e/a alternation, d. napuppera/ 
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tM^pparo. Tile fijud 4 may bt a reflfTcion of the fai^ insounded 
central to back realizatmn of ii in Hus positiaou 

8) d ootifean, with the common ei&km of ■k~. lA ? Pa 
tSraka^, messenger? 

9) According to conteart rather sister4n4aw’s husband, LT 
eSlakan, than he-who-haa-made>ridies {cSl -f- ikkdn ). If so. d Pa 
iffaka^, Ski iySlttka-/syibka, farother-ii>>law etc. 

10) LT ija-n, cf. ancient names like ^-44:0, the author of 
Silappadigaram. 

11) Cf. eSfiyan. 

12) -y is most probably paragogic as in later inscriptions, ct 
PaHava Tantantottam inscr. 29 viitey for LT mite, Tiruveljarai 
(b 1) nillStcy for LT niUati, poatcy ib. for ponte. Or else, the 
remnant of the original cluster •■oy. For S- cf. the prevailing 
tendency to lengthen the penultimate and ultimate syllables, 

13) See 8,11 

14) Cf. LT cetiyam, cetimam, cetikam, also caitti^jam < Skt 
etutya-. The form cciyo may be most favourably compared with 
Pa cctiyo- and Apa^cctluiTti, Skt cmtyagrlui-. 

15) Cf. LT pSli DED 3383.1 > I is in accordance with Southern 
Tamil dialectal change, and with the chan^ of I > J attested in 
insCTiptions. In PaUava and Chola inscriptions, the opposition I: I 
seems to have been neutralized and both phonemes merged into 
one Q). -jf is prob. paragogic, cf. tontoty. 

ARI n 

1) -r Is probably a pL suffix, cf. ava-r, pent-i-r. tnaJcaU-r etc: 

Cf Art I Seems to be Skt. karani m. writing kayasiha; 

the meaning of 'fcanr«»r accordingly would be. members of the 
Komni community (cf. NUakantha Sastri in Im History ^ 87: 
“among the donors . .. were ... member of the Kartnu caste^. 

2) LT nUtan, pi. notSkkal, Cf. nata in An L 

3) See Index. 

4) Cf. sg. yakuan Ari 1 ydkkha- > Ta, *yekke- + pL 

ct Km. pL miS,-ru. 
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5) See Index. 

6 ) LT kottuvittan, caus. caused to be dug, or part. noun. 

7) 8 ) Cf. vellatai of Sundarar, a place with the temple of Ica»j 
In Kurukalvur, Cholanad. 


9) Either merchants, cf. LT nikamam, bazaar, trade, a caravan 
of merchants, Skt. nigama-, Ep. Ind. VIII, 90 nekha-ma-, ib. II 328-9 
negama-, or inhabitants, citizens, cf. LT nikamam < Skt Pa nigama- 
town, city, street, a small town, market town, nihdm&tor, cf. LT 
*nikama^tt-6r, nikamattu -|- -or. 


10) SLT koptiy&r/kottindr, part. n. from kotfu. 

11) 12) See 7) 8 ). -y paragogic? 

13) LT nikamattarku? Dative of relationship? ~ko either 
alloform of -ku or -ku 4 - - 6 . 

14) Either connected with Skt pufn, daughter (thus KVSA), 
or with LT putij/ar, putiyor, newcomers, guests; or with LT p6ti-y- 
ar, p6ti-y-6r, Buddhists. Cf. karani-r; polir may be the same forma¬ 
tion. poti, LT pdti < Skt bodhi —|—r (pi, suffix); here sg. honorific. 

15) Cf. yakaru, yakuan and Sinh yak&-. 

16) One of the most obscure words. Cf. LT fciort, doer; -fcdri, 
fern, suffix meaning she-doer, she possessor; to be segmented as 
kaarita- -f ava (1) ? Or may be we should presuppose a part, noun 
form like (LT orthography) *kdnttaval or k&ri(vi)ttaval, she-who- 
caused to be made with the common loss of final 4? An in.stance 
of loan-blend? 

17) See Index. 

18) Cf. LT pinakkan, a quarrelsome man. 

19) See Index, cf. 6 . 


2.4. KIL 

1) Cf. LT upocakan, Pa updsaka-, Pkt •uodsaa-. 

2) Cf. Ari 14. Rather religious teacher, preceptor, cf. LT 
pdtam < hodha-, wisdom, knowledge; pdtan, one who has know¬ 
ledge, teacher, potakan, teacher, instructor in divine teachings, 
spiritual advisor etc. 

3) 4) Prob. comp, of netuM-voceo; for vocco cf. Bhatfiprolu 
rocco-, Pkt vaccho-, Pa vaccha-, young of animals, calf etc., Skt 
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vatia>, -o- in wocco may be labialization of the vowel. With ne^ul^ 
cf. LT netH, length, 

5) Cf. Ari I pa^iy, SLT pdli DED 3383. -i is paragoge. Deve¬ 
loped final vowels including -i/-i are a very common feature in all 
substandard forms of modem Tamil speech. For -u cf. hiatus in 
the endings of OTA adv. participles like marlt, urail etc. The 
inscription is an independent non-clause sentence, the sentence slot 
being filled entirely by a noun-phrase of the formula ± Qual Ident: 
Vphr -1- H : n. The Head slot of the Qua] Ident dot-filling verb- 
phrase is filled by a verb-stem kofu which is a very common feature 
in the earliest literary Tamil. The Nphr updcoo pota netulawocco 
fills the Subject Modifier Slot. 

2.5 ANAI 

1) Cf. OTa iv (Pur. 95.3) these-they, and especially Ma iva, 
these things. 

2) Cf. kunrattur, modem fcunnattur in Tondainad, and kunvat- 
tur in North Arcot. 

3) For the meaning "residing” cf. Pur. 61.5, 67.12, 140.4. 

4) 5) Accord, to KVSA vlnitan, male pers. name. Rather to 
be segmented and. explained as uraiyul nStan, chief in residence. 
Cf. Ari I. II. nata, notd, LT nStan. 

6 ) See Index. 

7) See Index. 

8 ) Cf. LT antam. Skt hanta-, name of a rp. 

9) Cf. LT attuva, Skt adhvan-? Or else (and rather) attu '-f 
xjSy, redness + mouth. 

10) One of the very difficult words. For Ta etymology, cf. 

araftan < arattn ^ territory, chief. For I A, 

cf. Pa.’ ariftha-, Skt. arisfo-, unhurt, safe RV, fatal disastrous, Pkt. 
orittho-, good luck, iU luck. Or P. ariUha-, Skt. aripo-, soap-nut 
tree. Or, finally, Skt. uraffha-, hard, stiff, Nep. araftha-, Slnh. 
arotuud, heart of a tree. 

11) Another form of LT fo&ipan, cf. Maru fcodpffii. The 
tagmemic formula of the first portion of this record is Cl = -f 
It: pwn. + Ident: Nphr, that is Equative Clause is composed of 


4 
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an obligatory Item slot filled by a pronoim (iw) and an obligatory 
Identification slot filled by a noun phrase. 

2.8. KARU 

1) LT ei^u -f- uyar + fir ?? 

2) See Index. 

3) Cf. pS^iy Ari I, pflli? Kil, LT pfili. 

2.7. MUTTU 

1) 2) Cf. vintanUr of Parakrama Pandyan (R. P. Sethu Pillai, 
urum perum, p. 98-9). 

3) See Index. 

4) Cf.? Ta kevi, deep valley, cave, Ka gavi. cave, Tu gavi, 
cave, hole, cell, Te gavi cavern. DED 1119. 

2.8 SITTAR 

1) Cf. nefunakarp potini of NefuvSl Avi (Akam) and of course 
the mountain Potiyil, Pothjam. -a, aflSxed to this word, and to 5.7 
and 20. may perhaps be explained as a suffix of adnominal rela¬ 
tion. with genitive-possessive meaning, structurally and etymologi¬ 
cally probably identical with the rel. part. suff. -a, later adjectival 
-a, cf. awan-utoi-y-a, his net-i-y-a, long; thus potirmra tdTia is the 
gift (of the inhabitant) of Potinur. 

2) Cf. Index. 

3) LT kuperan < Skt kuhera-. Lengthening due to common 
tendency in the records to lengthen ultihiate and penultimate 
syllables. 

4) Cf. Sinh. Unda, bed, bedstead Pkt sejja-, Pa seyya., Skt 
iayya-. Or perhaps antai/Sntai, part of pers. name, cf. poet dntai 
in Pur 67.12, chieftain of the same name in 71.12. 

5) See Index. 

6 ) See Index. 

7) tifoi -f -JCl; for -il, cf. LT il, house, home, place, as suSuc in 
local names, cf. eg. paruttikkunril in Pallankovil early Pallava 
inscription, or potumpil (R. P. Sethu Pillai urum perum 135), 
atipil, poruntil (ib. 56). For the discussion of this suffix in local 
names, cf. R P. Sethu Pillai, op. cit. 55-6. With titel cf. LT titpai, 
Using ground, elevation, hillock, sandbank (cf. kunril). 
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8) See Index. 

9) See Index. 

10) See Index. 

11) See Index. 

12) Either ira-v-dtan (for model cf. ancient names like cerot- 

ata®) with Ira- cf. iram DED 3057 wetness, coolness, kindness, 
affection (fTowon, moon, imtomU, cool Tamil); or lA irflpWn — m. 
Schlange; N. pr. eines Volkes (cf. ccrpado-); satiating, 

comfortable^ m. ocean, cloud, king, son of Arjuna. 

13) See Index. Is there any connection between 7nadhir(a) 


and maturax? 

14) See Index. 

15) See Index. 

16) Cf. LT oantan, Skt. ^dnta-. N. pr., in Ta. Arhat, Buddha; 
a meak, quiet person. 

17) See Index. 

18) See Index. 

19) See Index. 

20) Cf. LT ventati, veniu, king, Indra, sun, moon, Brhaspati, 
DED 4549. 

2.9. KONKAR. 


•1) See Index. 

2) SLT •fcottunifthoaij 
these records to lengthen 
:f. Kil, Ari II, Maru. 


. length due to an over-all tendency of 
the ultimate and penultimate syllables. 


3) Cf. Kil upaofifl. 

4) See Index. 

5) Ct a viU.8. altar which Piganoc-ku^ th. 

prlncip.; of .ha Paodyo cooPhrp waa known (^A). 

6) Cf. p5l», (lowar + -'<»l>. <" ““ 

*“'’ 7 , Cf. pi*.,, name of a chief h. Pur. 17«.8. 172.8. UngUi 
due to the over-all lengthening ten „ 

8) Prob. itdtdvar} LT >itatdvan or itdtfwu. lA hrto-. 
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9) Cf. Pa lerna/lena (*Skt. layana-), Pkt. Unja, cave, mountain 
cave used by a^etics. 

10) Cf. 1. 

11) kojdlaku, dative, perh. LT *kotp^azku, to the nuin who 
cuts, who digs (caves). 

12) Gem possess.? 

13) cctu at»ji; for otfiTi, cf. LT dlau in personal names. For 
cetu, cf. LT ce^Ti < Skt, sre^fha- < Hind, sefh, LT ceffi < Pkt 
seppi-. Pa sepphi-, Skt. srefphi-, bunker, fomum, treasurer, etc. 

2.10. ALA 

1) -i is paragogic, cf. pdfu Kil, attuv&yi Anai 2. Any con¬ 
nexion between mdttirai, madhir{a) and maturoi? I am inclined 
to say yes. 

2) See Index. 

3) Cf. Lt fculo-m, Skt. kula-, community (of gold-dealers); 
kulavdn, golddealer. 

4) Cf. the same in D. So far unanalyzable. Looks like otan 
-i* gen. poss.? It is striking that in D the tagmemic occurrence 
is exactly identical: ata^ tana. 

5) Cf. Anai, Sittar. 

6 ) Cf. 1. Here without paragoge. 

7) Cf. LT kutam, grains of 18 kinds. This may also be read 
fcoppu, cf. LT id. ear-omament, worn by vnmen. 

8 ) See Index. 

9) Cf. yakwn in Ari I, yakaru in Ari II. LT yokfcan. Pa Pkt 
yakkha^. 

10) Cf. LT kon, crookedness, angle, division, section etc. Or 
kon, king? 

11) Cf. Skt. adhika-, LT atikan. 

12) See Index. If read kanaka, then cf. with kdnam, gold, 
wealth; kanaka, rich man? 

13) Obviat. decide a- that? Cf. Ma o, that. 

14) See Index. 

15) Cf. LT kanam. Pa Skt. ghana- solid, dense, tisick. 
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16) C£. 4. 

17) See Index. 

18) 9^(m)misi n(-)n» is so far unanalysable. 

19) it — deictic prox. vowel plus sandhi -t-? 

20) See Index. 

21) See Index. 

22) May also be read as pa^'ti, jewel, ornament; but the first 
alternative is more probable. 

23) Cf. 8. 

24) Cf. LT neturnal, a Tamil name of Vishnu. 

25) v&nikanyul perhaps “among the merchants”; -y so far in¬ 
explicable; but sometimes, in substandard dialects, most unex¬ 
pected newly developed phonemes, chiefiy epenthetic vowels and 
consonants, appear, too. 

26) Cf. Ari I, Anai. 

27) For 77 iaTflw» cf. Pur 55.6, 57.3, 19827 (=Pandyan). cilcam- 
prob. LT cikaran, Skt. sikhara-? 

28) See Index. 

29) y- is paragogic, cf. above quoted iastances fr o m Pallava 
grants. With tardani cf. LT tPrani < Skt dhAratfi-, the earth; 
tdranai, stability, firmness etc. Or tan -f ffut? 

20) Cf. LT *koppuvittavan. 

31) So far unanalyzable. 

2.11. CITTA 

1) See Index. LT something like *iyami- or *iyo7m-/iyit?it, 
•iayimi-? 

2) See Index. 

3) See Index. 

4) LT piranta, past rcL participle. Lengt henin g due to over¬ 
all tendency found in the inscriptions. 

5 ) Cf. LT kivuti, pole for carrying burdens on the shoulder? 

6 ) Perhaps LT •Itan, cf. itaf, the act of giving; or LT ica* 
a god. Lord. Shiva etc., from lA. The alternation c/t and t/c 
is in agreement with Dravidian and Tamil phonological sitiutioa. 
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and actually occurs, especially in substandard speech. Far the 
alternation of a/e in similar position cf. e.g. lyal/iyel and ieol/ 
(ccl, winged white ant. 

7) For •{! as a sufOx in place names d. Note 7 to 2.8. 

LT ciru, small? Indicating the vl. plosive character of old Ta. t? 

8 ) Cf. LT i^oiyan, younger brother; i^aiyar, youth, young 
men. 

®) See Index. It is forms like this (arid in a very well>reada> 
ble text, too) that induce us to conclude than the language of the 
records it Tamil. 

10) Cf. Pa adhifthiruL, decision, resolution, power etc., LT 
ati^dijatn, attfjifinam < Skt. adhifth^na-, place, abode etc. Here, 
-CO- may be have used to indicate length. 

The slot of the record is filled by a non-clause independent 
sentence identical fully with a Nphr, tagmemically composed 
of a Qual slot and a Head slot: ± Qual: Vphr -f H: n. The Qual 
slot is tagmemically composed of three tagmemes: ± Recipient: 
Nphr -f Subj Mod: Nphr -f H: v rel part. The minimal non-ex- 
panded core of this tripartite phrase is *Ttciifcu (Recipient) ilayar 
(Subject Modifier) ceyta (Hoad), made by JlSyor for Iten. 

2.12. UNT 

1) See Index 

2) See Index 

3) Lt makari; for the long vowel, cf. the prevailing tendency 
for lengthening, and also LT nwkkal, men, people, etc., and 
emtnifln, my son. Mikkal, emmdn etc. may however be explained 
as syncope of maka-. 

4) See Index 

5) See Index 

6 ) See Index 

7) Cf. kuvlrfi in Sittar B2. 

8 ) See Index 

9) See Index 

10) LT kottuviltdj,? Cf. Ari H ko^dpitan and kufupitd in 
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2.13. ARA. 

1) SLT ^rttam, Skt firtha-. 

2) See Index. Infinite of pxirpose. 

3) Either a finite form (or participial noun) of the verb 
stem id/to-, taru- to give, LT tantSn, with the past tense suff. 
*~tt; or else, cf. with Pa datta- given, pp. of daddti, often in pr. 
nouns; tattan would be then “giver” (?), •dfltto- + *n. 

4) Adjectivized noun: mdtaiya, of marai-country. With 
Tnorni, cf. local names like mSraneri, m&rmankalam, m&mn&ttu 
etc. mdran, mara- is another name of Pandya (cf. Puram 55.6 
etc.). 

5) See Index. Cf. LT vanriafcnn, cf. Skt. varnafco- Probes- 
tiick. Specimen, 

6 ) See Index. Fully lA. 

2.14. CITTA n 

1) See Index. Either LT t6hkkunram (*t5?-/t5f-, friendship 
etc.) or tol-a-, tol-u-kkunTam cf. with tolu, cow-«tall etc. 

2) Accord, to M. S. Venkataswamy, katavvilan signifies a 
Jaina muni, katavvl > fcata-w-ul, one who transcends speech and 
mind, DED 929. 

i) See Index. 

4) Skt sriparna-. , 

5) Cf. local name titaiU in Sittar C 3. For c&nan, cf. can, 
span (measurement), DED 2017. “He who rise.-: (titfai) one span 
from the ground" (?). 

6 ) Skt iriiastn. For efittan as pens, name, cf. eg. Pur. 71.13, 
178.5, 242.3 etc. 

7) See index and 4). 

8 ) “He who practices restraint”? Fully lA. 

9) To be segmented patpa - kSli? With paffa- cf. potfam, high 
dignity, title etc. and paftan, learned man, priest, bard, poet; 
plus Wit, who is lustruous, solid, who has a seed (of...), DED 
1250 or 1252. It is worth noticing that the orthography of this 
record is much more in accordance with SLT orthography; this 
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may be due rather to M. S. Venkataswamy than to the record 
itself. 


3. Index Verborum 

Simple and compound stems are given in this index. The 
most probable alternative was chosen and given as etymology. With 
the entries of Dravidian origin, reference is given according to 
DED. Some items are etymologically inexplicable. The deatils are 
given in the lexical analysis of the epigraphs sub § 2. Sigilla for 
languages used in the index: Skt — Sanskrit, Pkt —Prakrit, Pa—• 
Pali, Apa —ApabhrmpSa. Sinh — Sinhalese, LT — Literary Tamil, 
lA — Indo-Aryan, Ta —Tamil. 

o deictic obv. particle, that (?), DED 1: Ala D 

afai n. shelter (?), in velatai, DED 73: Ari 11 

otifoan n. superior person, chief, cf. Pa. adhika-: Ala C 

atitnanam n. abode for bhikkhus to practice the vows cf. Pa 
odhittWtno-: Citta ’ 

attuv&yi n. male pers. name; Anai 

tintai n. bed, cf. Sinh iinda id.: Sittar B2, D4, E5, F6, G, H 

antai n. male pers. name; Unt 1 

arattha n. male pers. name lA?: Anai 

oritt(?)n(d) n. male pers. name?; Karu 

ariyati n. male pers. name: Sittar D4 

«ycj/an n. male pers. name, cf. Pa ddicca-, Pkt dyicca: Tiru B 
*ritan n. male pers. name, cf. Skt hdrita-?; Anal 
U deictic prox. particle, this(?) it- DED 351; Ala E 
it& behold, this(?): itu + or itu + tdn: Ari I 
wave n. male pers. name?: Konkar B mavin; Konkar C 
iva pron. these, they, DED 351(a) : Anal 

adj. young, younger, in ildficdriJedn DED 436 : Ari I 
ifdyar n. male pers. name, DED 436?: Citta 
fteii n. male pers. name, in ftenfcu: Citta 
n. male pers. name: Sittar E 5 
qa(ni) a name of Ceylon, cf. Pkt sUwla. dED 469: Tiru A 
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upicia n. worshipper, devotee, cf. Pa. upAsako-, Pkt *uvd*ao. Kil 

upScHan id.; Konkar A 

updruva n. male pers, name lA?: Konkar A 

i4 n. interior; postp. inside, in, uraiyvl: DED 600: Anai 

utai n. staying, habitation, residing, in uraiyu^ 619: Anai 

-ur n. place of habitation, in erufcotur, Tiru A, kunratur, Anai 

ephuyarur, Karu, vintaiyur, Muttu, pSWnur, Konkar B, kumupfhur, 

Citta, -ftur, Citta II DED 643 
eominiSfu/eumindtu n. comp, of a district or province: Citta 
efhuyariir n. comp, local name: itaru 
eri n. male pers. name: Anai 
erukopur n. comp, local name: Tiru A 
kafavulan n. Jaina ascetic, sage, guru DED 929: Citta II 
karani n. a man of fcarant-class, in kamntr, cf. Skt karani-: Ari II 
kaTui n. multitude, assemblage? Cf. Skt ghana-: Ala D 
koaritava v. form? caused to be made? Of IA origm?: Art II 
kfi^canam n. abode, cf. Skt kfificana-; Maru 
kdn V. to see, in hanka, DED 1209: Ala D 
Jofintyan n. a man of fcarant-class: Ari I 
kfiyip&n n. male pers. name. cf. Skt kasyapa-: Anai 
kaiiy n. cave, DED 1119: Muttu 
leavuti n. male pers. name; Citta 
ledla adj. auspicious, cf. Skt fcdlya-: Maru 
fcutu V. to cut, etc., in fcntitpita,. DED 1391: Maru 
fcutu s. anything cut or dug, cave, DED 1391: Konkar C 
kutumpikan n. husbandman, cf. Skt kupvmUka-, DED 1379: Tiru A 
fcutu n. that which is cut etc., rock-cut cave? DED 1391: 

Konkar A 

kumutphUr n. comp, local name: Citta 

fculovatt n. gold-dealer? person of noble birth? Cr. Skt. fcula-: 

Ala A 

fcutnra n. male pers. name, cf. Skt kubera-: Unt 2b 
S 
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leut^ra^ n. male pars, name, cf. Skt. leubera-: Unt 2a 

kutHrii n. male pers. name, cf. Skt kubera*: Sittar B2 

kunro* n. hill, in kunrotuT Anai, tolakkunrattu Citta II, DED 1548 

kuntatxLr n. comp, local name: Anai 

kiila(?) n. grain? lA? Cf. Skt fcula-?: Ala B 

fcofu V. to strike, hammer, cut, dig, in kotupiton Ari II, 

kotupitan Unt 2b, kotupilAvin Kil, kotior Ari 11, DED 1717 

kot^ia n. the man who cuts (caves)?, in kotahku: Konkar C 

kon s. division, section, DED 1834: Ala C 

?koppu s. ear-omament, DED ifbS; Ala B 

koripSn s. male pers. name, cf. Skt kafj/apo-: Maru 

cfftdn n. male pers. name, cf. Skt Josto; Ari II 

cSnataritAn n. male pers. name: Ari 11 

cdn(o)tan n. male pers. name, cf. Skt Unta-^ Sittar G, G8 

c^rikUn n. male pers. name. lA’ Cf. Pa /firiv. wandering etc.? 

sSrnW- me.ssenger? Ari I 
cariyan n. male pers. name: Ari I 

cikommlrnn n. comp, male pers. name, cf. Skt sikhora-, LT maron; 

AlaH 

cifupoctl n. comp, local name; Citta 

crtuntfin n. comp, male pers. name- Konkar C 

ce»/ V. to make, in ceyta Tiru B, ceina Citta, DED 1628 

ceTya n. relic chamber, cf Pa cetiya-, Apa cct-: Ari I 

Cfliyakrn n. male pern, name? Muttu 

?tattffn n. donor, cf. Pa datta-: Ara 

?taru/a/ta~ V. to give, in tattfn DED 2526: Ara 

Hntoiy n. father, DED 2494: Ari I 

tHrooniy n. male pers. name? lA? Ala H 

Hao n. «dft. donation, cf. Pa Skt dffan-: Anai. Sittar A1 B2 0.3 
H9, Ala A, D, H 

titofil n. comp, local name: Sfttar C3 
titfaiccdrinn n. comp, male pers, name: Citta II 
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tiru n., adj., cf. Pa Pkt nri/Hri, Sinh airi: Ala E3—F, Citta II 
tiruppilrana'Q n. male pers. name, cf. Skt irtpuriw-: Citta II 
tS n. lamp DEID 2672: Ala F 

tittam n. holiness, ceremonial purity, cf. Skt Urtha-: Ara 
te{vanSttirata)n n. comp, male pers. name, lA: Ara 
toiakkutixa- n. comp, local name, in tojakkuntattu; Citta II 
dhamdm n. dharma, charity, cf. Pa Pkt dhamma~t Ari I 

adj. long, big, elder, in nafinodriyan DED 3099: Ari I 
n6fu n. land, coimtry, district, in eominafu DED 3012: Citta 
Tiatd n. chief, cf. Skt Pa Tidtha-: Ari 1 
ndtan n. chief Anal, ndtan n. id. Ala G, cf. Skt Pa natha- 

nUodmfitd n. L merchant, 2. citizen, in nikiw&tdko, cf. Skt Pa 
nigama-: Ari U, in nih&mator pi.: Ari II 

niyatkaran n, male pers. name? lA, cf. Pa. niyato-: Citta II 
n. male pers. name, lA? Cf. Skt nila-: Citta II 
tvefu ad. long, big, elder, in nctucdtaii Tiru B, nejuldvocco Kil, 
nefumalo^ Ala F, DED 3099 
ncfticdtan n. male pers. name: Tiru B 
nefumoldjj n. male pers. name: Ala F 
tieluldvocco n. comp, male pers. name; Kil 
not* n. chief? Cf. Pa Skt mtha-? Aii II 
pcjjaklooli n. comp, msfle pers. name: Citta II 
pciyi n. work, sacred work; art; trade, DED 3209: Ala F 
pdfcfinur n. comp, local name: Konkar B 
pdjt n. stone excavation, cave, DED 3383; Karu 
pfilu n. stofte excavation, cave, DED 3383: Kil 
pdliy n. stone-excavation, cave, DED 3383: An I 
pikdn n. male pers. name, cf. DED 4411? Unt 1 
p^dn n. male pers. name: Konkar B 
Pitmka n. male pers. name; Ari 11 
P»ro V, to be bom, in pir&ntA, DED 3622; Citta 
pdty n. to undertake (austerities), to be fettered, in puna, DED 
3577: Ara 
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potfl n. 1. son (??) 2. religious teacher, preceptor (?) lA: KD 
poiAl6^ n. male pers. name? Konkar B 
potin-ur n. comp, local name: Sittar Al 

potir n, 1. daughter, cf. Skt. putrv, 2. Buddhist, cf. LT pdUyar, 
3. new-comer, guest, cf. LT putiyar putiydr: Ari II 
potilai n. prob. local name: Unt. 2a 

poWIaiyon n. comp, male pers. name, cf. LT pdl-dlai-y-an: Tiru A 
pon n. gold, DED 3732: Ala A 

Tnadhir(a) n. local name? or madHir, pi. name of a community? 
Sittar F6 

wafcoii n. son, DED 3768: Unt 1 

wjttttim n. local name? Ala B 

mdttiraiyi n. local name? Ala A 

mdrai n. local name (of a country), in maraiya: Ara 

yokaru n. male pers. name, honor, or pL, cf. Pkt. Pa yakkha-, .<=^inh 
yakd-: Ari II 

yakana n. tribe (clan, community) of Yakas, cf. Pkt Pa yakkha-: 
Ala C 

yafoosi n, female pers. name, or tribal name, cf Sinh yafco-: Ari II 

yafcuan n. male pers. name, or tribal name, cf. Pkt Pa yakkha-i 
Ari 1 

letj n. cave, cf. Pa lena/lena, Pkt lerria: Konkar B, C 

vaimakknn n. tester of coins, cf. LT uori^ofckOTi, Id., Skt 
*varndh^l: Ara 

vdnikan n. trader, merchant, cf. Skt panifca-: Ala B, F. G 

vintaiyur n. com. local name: Muttu 

vwatAi n. male pers. name, lA, cf. Skt uisua-: Sittar F7 

nett n. name of a country in Tamil India, cf. LT wen, DE3D 4562: 
Maru 

wen n. male pers. name?: Unt 1, 2 D 

wen(a)fc5 n. 1. male pers. name?, 2. king, Indra? DED 4549’ Sittar 
H9 

vey n. male pers. name? Sittar B2 
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vef adj. 1. white, silver, 2. = LT ve}, DED 4524 or 4562, in vejla^t; 
velataiy Arl II, B, C 

vela^t n. comp, local name Ari II B; velafaiy id. Ari II C 

vocco n. young of animals, yearling etc., in nepulSvocco, cf. Pkt 
woccho-Pa vaccha^: Kil 

aOiakSn n. brother-in-law, sister-in-law’s husband, cf. Pa adlaka< 
Ari I 

tin n. here honor, title, sir, lord, cf. Pa Pkt ain/siri, Sinh siri: 
Ari I, n 

fri n. honor, title, sir, lord, in snpurancccantiran: Citta II 

4npuranaccontiTon, n. comp, male pers. name, lA: Citta 11, cf. Skt 
inp&nfacandra- 


Statistical Data 


Phonemet 

Tamil and lA 
Indo-Aryan only 

Tamil only 

• _ 

Total 


Etymology 
oi Simple Sterna 

18 Dravidian 43 

• 4 Indo-Aryan 47 

3 Unknown 33 

25 * Total 123 


Occurring 

morphemes 

Dravidian 15 

Indo-Aryan 0 

Unknown origin 1 

Total 16 


Out of 123 simple stems, 43 may be said with a fair amount 
of certainty to be of Dravidian origin, 47 to be of Indo-Aryan 
origin, and 33 are of unknown etymology. Among the 43 D^vi- 
dian etyma I classify such entries as Hr DED 643, kdn 1209. 
fcutu DED 1391, cey DED 1628, fl DED 2672 etc. Within the 47 
lA etyma I include such entries as upScSa, kancanam, koaip&n, 
tittam dhamfim, sdlcLkdn etc. Among items of unknown etymology 
are such antires as attuvdyi. ariti, itatcve. cilupocil, tarcumiy etc. 
It is also a significant fact that the Dravidian etyma compiw 
verbs (kutu. M«, cey. kan. pita), pronouna (tva), simple appel¬ 
latives (ur, hSviy, ti, pon), some local end personal names and 
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adjectives (e.g. ne^), whereas the lA etyma oompriae mostly 
woads concerning cultural and religious concepts like (updoSa, 
karotti, cejfiya, dhatrufim) and many personal names, but no verb, 
no pronoun and with the exception of tiru no objective. 

The ratio 47 : 43 for lA: Dr entitles us fully to characterize 
the lan g ua ge of the records under scrutiny as a hybridized form 
of language. The grammar of the inscriptions is, however, fully 
Ta mil . It comprises such clear-cut Tamil moi^emes as deri¬ 
vative -on, dative -Jcu, pers. suff. -dn, past tense -t- and -^t-, rel. 
part, wi, infinitive -o etc. This, as well as the distribution of lexical 
items, shows that the language of the records has been rightly 
characterized as hybrid Tamil. 

4. Conclusions 


4.1. PHONEMES 
4.11. VoweU 


i 


u 


e 


o 


a 

Length is obviously phonemic. In agreement with the current 
orthography of the period, there is no graphemic representation of 
short and long (e) and (e), (o) and (6). ' 

Vocalic clusters 

oo: in Jco^upitoowan, tarootiiy, otijooiiom; it seems that -oo- indi¬ 
cates sometimes length (as in atitaanam < Pa adhiffhdna-), but 
in tSroani]/ it probably does not; and in kotupitaavan it is 
v^ tempting to see the morphemic boundary between kofu- 
pito- and -ava^ Indicated in orthography. 

do: in updcdo, koaritovo, ven{a)tSa. otoniSo. 

oi: in eg. tdntoiy, or caiyolon. 

on in tiptS; il in pdjii; io in kofior; ua in yofcuan; «{ in cetyo; eo 
or eu in eominfiju/eumindfu. 
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4.12. ConMonantM 



Labial 

Dental Alveolar Cacuminal 

Palatal Velar 




and 

Retroflex 


Stops 

P 

t 

t 

c k 

Aspirates 


dh 

th 


Spirants 


s 


i 

Nasals 

m 

n n 

h 


Laterals 


1 

1 


Vihrants 


r t 

1 


Semiconsonants 

V 

y 

Commentary 




1 . n 

occurs 

as allophone of (n) before (c). 


2. In contrast to LT, I- occurs 

initially in lA Iw len, cave. 


3. Long stops are usually graphically represented by single 
(short) stops, as in kotu LT •koftu, kutupitd LT *kutfuvittSn, 
ctftan LT *cattan etc. However, there are a few exceptions, lite 
oituviyi, vocco etc. In this respect, the Ara and Citta II are 
much more of the'centomil type than all the other inscriptions. 

Cosonant clusters (all occur medially with the exception of 
initial ir- and final -rk), 

-fic- e.g. kaneanam; Mh in kumutphUr and arattha; -nJc- in W*nJea; 
-tfc. in niyatkaran; -nt- e.g. nnffli, cantiran, pvtdntH; ^k. in onfco- 
nan, itenku; -ny- in i;«®niIettnyuT; -nr- in fcuptattUT; -mp- in ku- 
tumpikav- -vt- eg. in ccyfa; -rk in -tt&rk kapavulan; -ycy- in 
Af/eyan; ir- in irl. 

4.2. MORPHEMES 

4.21. Nouns 

4.21.1. Derivational-inflectional masc. sing, .suffix occurs in 
alternants cf. kutumpikan, husbandsman, tjdnikon, mer¬ 

chant, aitan, pers. name, kuviran, pers. name, kafavujan, Jaina 
aaeotic, tnifikan, son; pifcan, pers name, kosipin, pers. name, afifcdn, 
chief, sdidkdn, brother-in-law. 
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4.21.2. The nominative -m is absent in items like LT 
tA^m. 

4.21.3. Plural uyart. suffix -r occurs probably in karanir Ari 
II and in two other forms, -or and -ftru (cf. Ka -oru) in niJoaTnflt-or, 
citizens, merchants, and yak-aru, the Yakas (this may also be 
honorif. singular). 

4.21.4. The oblique stems stuff, -t- occurs in fcu'&ratu (r), cf. 
LT kunratfr^r, and in mhamd-t-or, cf. LT *nikamdtt5r. 

4.21.5. Gen. suff. -in is perhaps found in ttStdvfn (Konkar). 

4.21.6. , A suffix of adnominal relation -a seems to occur in 
phrases like potinura tdna, the gift of potirvur, veya t&M, the gift 
of etc. This may be compared with the adjectivizer -a in a 
phrase of Ara, maratyo vannakkan, the tester of coins of mfirat, and 
with the late Tamil form avan-ufai-y-a, his. 

4.21.7. The dative morpheme seems to occur in two alternants, 
-ku/-ko: ttenJcu, to Jten, kapalaku, to the man who digs: nifoSmS- 
tnfco, to a citizen (a dative of relationship? nikjimatako potirl). 

4.21.8. Locative suffix -ul occurs twice: uxaiyul, in residence, 
vinikaryyul, among merchants. 

4.22. Pronouns 

The pronoun iva, cf. Ma iva, OT to (cf. Pur. 95.3), LT twai. 
these things, occurs once in Anai. 

423. Verbs 

4.23.1. Person-number suffixes. 

4.23.11. Masc. sing, occurs in different alternants. It seems 
that the finite-verh suff. -o may be compared with middle and 
:n^ern Tamil -an in forms like kvtupiM, he caused to be cut 
(Maru) and ccytfi. he made (Tiru). It occurs in full form in kotu- 
P« “n, he caused to be cut.* In forms like kotupitaavan and kotu- 


^ interpretations: Either -a/-a® U a finlte- 

wb of i p. ag. masc., which is indeed surprising at this very early 
Jteg. of evolution of Tamil. In LT it occurs much later in finite vj^-foms 

. ''oWptt-tn. he who has caused to be 

cut, cl. Konkar kofilpittavdo and Ala H. leotiipiloarao. 
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pi0ftvat> wt have prob. got variant fonna of a partlcipal noun s uffix .* 
It also occurs as -on in kopupito^, which is in agreement with the 
old LT form, cf. e.g. ceytdo Pur. 34.15. 

423.12. This occurs then in its pL form -or in part, noun kopior 
Ari 11; with this form cf. old LT forms like e.f. koputtAr Pur. 1819, 
they who gave. 

423.13. In kdaritava, a fern. sg. part noun su£E. -ava, LT -aval, 
may be hidden. The reading is however not clear. 


423.2 Tense suffixes. 


Only past tense suffixes occur: The suffix -t- occurs in a number of 
forms like cey-t-d, cey-t-a, kofu-pi-t-dn, kofu-pi-t-on etc. Past tense 
-nt- occiirs in pifS-nt-d, who was born. If tatt&‘Q in Ara is to be 
interpreted as “gave-he”, then we have here past tense -tt- with 
the stem taru/ta/ta-, to give, LT tantdn.* 


4.23.3. Causative suffix -pi-, LT -vi- occurs in kufu-pi-td, 
kopur-pi-tdn, kopu-pi-ton etc. -pi- as causative suffix occurs in LT 
e.g. with fcfin, to see, kan-pi, to show. 

4.23.4. Relative participle suffix -o in ceyta, who did/done, 
and -d in piranta, who was bom/bom. 

4.23.5. Infinitive -a occiurs in pun-a, to undertake (auste¬ 
rities. 

4.23.6. Optative -kft occurs in kdu-ko, let (it) be seen. 


4.3. MORPHOPHONOLOGY 

There are a few characteristic features which pervade all the 
Brdhml Hybrid Tamil records. 


4 31 first, kifltus freely occurs though it is at times ^e- 
vented by hiatus-fillers in agreement with LT sandhi In ^ 
feature again, the language of the records is typicaUy hybrid 
(“Prakritic” hiatus, so frequent in some Prakrits ^d m Ai«- 
bhramsa, and the typical Uterary TamU prevention of hiatus side 


i Tt i, indeed very tempting to sec in the form a 

Hiij: s stiT- to* -V 

,*5. In enology with lA darts-. 


9 
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by aide): apart from form like kotupitavaaQ, updeiot iitaSl, kotior, 
ceiya, ydkuap, we have forms with hiatus-fuller like poWaiyaift, 
utoiyuf, and in one ioxm the hiatus>filler mi^t have cr^tt in un> 
necessarily: no^ika^yu) Ala. Hiatus is as a matter of fact found 
in later inscriptions, too, and in a few forms even in LT texts (dE. 
voT^um, Pur. 309.6 Icowoii Pur. 363.1 etc.). 

4.32. Second, there is a very striking pronounced ten> 
dency towards the lengthening of ultimate and penultimate sylla> 
hies when compared with the corresponding LT items, cf. LT 
tontoi, father, with Ari I tdntaiy; LT makat}, son, with Unt makap; 
LT pixanta, bom, with Citta pitdrvtd; LT i|^yar with Cilta ^yar, 
LT •pafcagur with pdkayur, LT calakaji with Ari I walflhSn etc. For 
len^ in the ultimate, cf. dhaw&m, nalA, ijd*, UfaM, ven(a)td, 
kutniu, kotupitavdn etc. In all these instances, the corresponding 
LT forms would be short. 


4.33. Another striking tendency may be observed in the 
records; the occurrence of paragogic vowels -i and -i and consonant 
-y. This tendency may be observed in a number of later historical 
inscripUons of the Pallava and Chola periods, as well as in sub¬ 
standard forms of Tamil speech. A is found in mittiraiyi (Ala A) 
side by side with mdttirai in Ala B; Ji occirs in pd^iS KU; -y' 
occurs m a number of forms: mtaiy. pd{iy in Ari I, velofoiy 
Ari II, and taraaniy in Ala H. 

Apart from these tendencies, we may observe a number 
of less common features: 

4.34.1. The alternation e/a in LT ne/u/Ari I nafi- in notin- 

conycti; ^ 


4 


4.34.2. The alternation u/i ibidem. 

4.34.3. The alternation v/p in kopapiton, kupupita etc., LT 
Kottuvtttdn, JcuJJuvittdn etc. 


4.34.4. J > } in LT pali > pd{t, pdftf, pHiy. 


4.3^ One feature of the syntactophonology of tliese records 

Uto LTifJT''”' Ti?" ««l/or dighlly 

lilr. <• - _ ** epenthesa of homorganic nasal in phrases 

hke uaiNn-cortyan and ifo-n-oMca^ in Ari 1. 
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4.4. For the changes undergone by lA loans during their 
adoption see in detail the lexical and grammatical analysis. Eera 
only a few general remarks. First, tadbhava loans seem to occur 
more frequently than the tataamaa. Actually, in the whole lexical 
material there seem to be only three tataama loans, karat^i, in 
and siri. Second, and this is both important and quite easily ex¬ 
plicable. most of the loans are borrowed from Pali and Prakrit 
rather than from Sanskrit. For the Buddhist and Jaina ascetics, 
who must have been at least bilinguals, Pali and Prakrit had of 
course great prestige. Among the loans, which were almost 
certainly borrowed from Pali and Prakrit and not from Sanskrit 
are, e.g. attfoonam < Pa adhiftMna- (Skt adhisfhana -); arappha; 
Syeyan < Flrt. *ayicca-. Pa adicca- (Skt. Sditya-); updcda < Pkt. 
•uvicoa- (Skt. Pa uposaka-); cclya'<Pa. cetiya- cf. Apa cet- 
(Skt. caitya-); lint- < Pa Pkt .nri- (Skt. in); dhamom "< Pa 
Pkt. dhamma- (Skt. dharma-) ; yakaya, yakuay ’< Pa Pkt. yakkha- 
(Skt. yakpa -); ley, < Pa lena-7leita- (Skt. Zayana-?); -voceo < Pkt. 
vaccho-. Pa vaccha- (Skt. vats?/a-): aSl&koin '< Pa salaka- (Skt. 
iySlaka-) siri < Pa Pkt siri- (Skt. in-). An intere.sting case is 
antai, bed? which is connected possibly with Sinh. Snda, id. Some 
of the personal names seem rfo be hybrid forms, blends of lA loans 
and Tamil stems, cf. cikaramiran, prob. a compound of cikara- < 
Skt Hkhara- plus Ta. mdray, Pandya; netula-vocco a compound 
of Ta. nepu/netil plus -voceo ^ Pa vaocha-, Pkt. vaccho-. 

4.5. I have not sp^ifically indicated all instances where my 
reading differs from the emendation of K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar. 
Generally I may say that my reading goes somewhat back to the 
original reading of H. Krishna Sastri, especially in those cases 
where, as I am convinced, KVSA had been somewhat rash in 
reading the Records simply as Old Tamil. I also differ from KVSA 
in the interpretation of some items which we read identically. 
However, I regard, in general. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s emen¬ 
dation a good starting point. 

There is of course quite a number of places which" are not 
dear enough, either because the record Itself is damaged and 
hardly legible, or purely linguistically. However, the basic con- 
duilons reached so far about the text are, I believe, sound enou^ 
and not to be fundamentally altered by any ix>ssible farther dis¬ 
coveries. The conclusions may he summed up now as follows; 
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1. The phonological system is slightly hybridised, though 
generally that of old Tamil. 

2. The morphophonological system, too, seems to be hybri¬ 
dized in some respects (e.g. the occurrence of hiatus). 

3. The momhological system is purely Tamil, though not of 
the standard literary type. 

4. The lexical system is strongly hybridized, mainly through 
loans from Pali and Prakrit. 

The language of these Brihmt labels is, thus, basically Tamil, 
though a hybridized form of Tamil; and it does not represent the 
main trend of evolution of literary Tamil -which differs very much 
from this Buddhist or Jaina jargon. This hybrid language of the 
inscriptions is, nevertheless, the reflection of the earliest (so far 
known) stage of imcriptional Tamil of one particular type and 
style. This conclusion seems to be supported by the fact that 
some grammatical features which occur in this language do not 
occur in the contemporary literary language, but they appear in 
SLT much later, and some of them occur only in later inserip- 
tional Tamil (e.g. the paragogic -y), and still other features only 
in substandard coHoquials. This discrenancy is tyoical for the 
relation of inscriotional (and substandard) Tamil to literary Tamil 
at every stage in the evolution of the language as a whole. The 
language of inscriptions always seems to indicate features and ten¬ 
dencies which occur in the literary dialect only centuries later, if 
at all.« 

Pinallv, one thing may perhaps be pointed out by possible 
critics of this analysis as improbable; the susniciouslv great num¬ 
ber of alternant forms, a sort of great unsteadiness of the phono¬ 
logical and morphological systems. However, to this possible 
obiection there is a ready answer: first, even the fairlv homogenous 
old literary language contains a great number of alloforms —- e.g. 

8. There are authors who go so far as to regard Written Tamil and 
Spoken Tamil aa two distinct languagea {e.g. M. Shanmugam PUlai accor- 
iof to a penonal canununication). Without agraaing to this exactly, I 
azn, too, incUixad to stress the fsct that there has oltoayt be^ oonsldarabla 
dlftinctiaa between the two main styles or forms of 
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« 

in one single literary OT text, we find the sociative suffix in thr^ 
alloforms (-o^, and -utan). Second, the language of inscrip* 
tiona has always been much less homogenous and "regular” than 
the language of literature, bound by a strict norm. Inscriptions 
reflect as a rule substandard usage, dialectal variations etc. much 
more truly than literature. And, third, those who have been res¬ 
ponsible for the records in question were obviously Buddhist 
and/or Jama monks, using a hybrid jargon, with great admiration 
for Pali and/or Prakrit, and they cannot surely be suspected of a 
strong inclination toward a standardized, polished and "correct" 
literary language.* 


* Baprinted from Arckiv Orientalni S2/1964. 
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Divikilpuram 

There is a small village called Devikipuram in the Ami Circle 
of North Arcot District Very near this village there is a small 
hill, on which there is a &va Temple. In the village itself, there 
is a temple with a lofty tower and high walls dedicated to the 
Goddess, Brahadiimb&}. This is a Sanskritisation of the name 
“Periya Naiychiykr’’ mentioned in the stone inscriptions of the 
temple. The name of the principal deity is Kanakagiri Ilivarar. It 
is not known how this name originated. In the stone inscriptions 
are found the name of “Tirumalai U^aiya Nayanar” and “Thiru- 
malai U^yir”. 

Period of the Temples 

There are fifty-five stone inscriptions in the temple of the 
Goddess, and only one in the 6iva Temple. Of these, forty-seven 
inscriptions give the name of the King in whose reign the mscnp* 
tiops were engraved. In the other stone inscriptions there is no 
mention of the King’s name; in some of these, there is no trace 
even of a date. There are no hymns by the Nayagiars referring 
to these temples. Among the stone inscriptions in the temple of 
the Goddess there is not a single inscription which relates to the 
C61a period. All the kings referred to in the stone inscriptions 
are the Itijayanagar Kings or their descendants. One stone ins¬ 
cription relates to the Mahrattas, the other two are not more than 
sixty-two years old, and refer to the Arni Jagirdgr. Therefore, 
it is appropriate to conclude that these two temples were built 
during the time of the Vijayanagar Kings. 

It seems that among the stone inscriptions relating to the 
Vijayanagara Kings, those which refer to Si}uva Narasinga U^aiyir 
(1485-1492 A.D.) belong to an earlier period of time. An inscrip¬ 
tion containing the name of Vc-nkaladcva Maharaja who voluntarily 
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gave up the kingship in 1630 A.D. is foiind last in the list of 
Vijayaiwgara Kings. After this, we find an inscription of Thulaja 
Rgja, son of Sarboji Rfija, and two others relating to the Ami 
Jagirda^ in 1889 A.D. After examining all these inscriptions, it 
may be true to state, from a historical point of view, that the 
Devik&puram Temples have been in existence for more or less 
six h\indred years. 

Stone Inscriptions 

Out of the fifty-six stone inscriptions, two are in Sanskrit, one 
is in the Mahratta language; the other fifty-three are in Tamil. 
It used to be the custom in those days to endow small villages and 
lands to the temples. The executive officers of the temples would 
lease out the lands to tenants. Further, temple servants, poets, 
and those who had endowed their entire properties to the temples 
would be given lands and houses. Many persons used to give 
money, ghee, etc., as gifts for the purpose of burning lamps in the 
temples. Some offered endowments for the conduct of festivals. 
Some rendered service in person in the temples. King s and petty 
chieftains often gave to the temple the income realised from the levy 
of certain taxes. There are Mutts near temples. The heads of those 
Mutts found a place in temple administration. Information about 
these endowments were caused to be inscribed on the stone walls 
of the temples, and these are the stone inscriptions referred to. 
In each stone inscription is often found thp name of the King 
who ruled at that particular period, the year of his reign or 
the year of the well-known SalivShanam. After this, the name 
of the donor, the nature of the endowment, and its purpose are 
mentioned. Sometimes, the King’s victorious achievements and 
his glorified titles obtained a place in the text of the insci^ptions. 

What was the purpose of such stone inscriptions? The 
Inscriptions on stone endure several centuries, and those who 
read them are inspired to make similar endowments or per¬ 
form similar services to the temples. We who read them today 
gather information about the kings who reigned in those days, 
the people over whom they ruled, the political conditions of the 
time, the state of art, religion, civilisation and culture of the 
period, and we are able to get certain facts of historical importance. 
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From th« Devik&p\iram isscriptions we gather some of the follow* 
i 23 g data: 

NAME OF THE KINGS 


L 

(Si}iiva) 

Narasingaraya Udaiyir 

(A.D. 1485-1492) 

2. 

(Immadi) 

Naninga Deva ' 

General 

(Ai). 1493-140B) 



Maharayar 

of the army 




Naraaa Niyakkar , 



3. 

CHiuluva) 

Krishna Diva 





Uahiiaya 


(AJ}. 1509—1539) 



son of 





Narasa Nayakkar 



4. 

(Achuda) 

Deva MahSi-ayar | 





son of 


(AX>. 1529—1534) 



Narasa Nayakkar J 



5 


Sadasiva 





Maharayar 


(A.D. 1534-1551) 

6. 


Sriraoga Deva 





Maharayar I 


(AX>. 1572-1589) 

7. 


Venkata Deva 





Maharayar 


(A.D. 1630 ) 

8. 


Thujaja Raja (Maralla King) 

(no date) 



Sahib 



9. 


Arni Ja«irdai* Purana Priya 




Srinivasa Kao Sahib) 

(A.D. 1889 ) 


Government of the Country 

The Vijayanagar Kings ruled the whole of South India under 
one flag, or as the indigenous phrase goes, South India WM brought 
under one royal umbrella. The Headqu^em of the King was 
Vijayanagar. There were a number of chi^t^ who w«e his 
representahves in the various regions or mandalas. Each Mandala 
was divided into many sub-divisions or Seermais. Among Jo 
many Seermais in the Thopdaimapdalam area P^amflu in Pdliir 
Taluq was one. It was made the capital of the chieftain who waa 
the niler of that region. The shrine of the Devikipur^ is located 
within the seermai over which this rulership extended. 

Those who ruled the Paflaivldu Seermai belonged to the 
Kaega^iya race of the Vijayanagar Kings. TW ™ ^ 

^rSietitle of ‘NAyakkar’. During the reign of SSjuva Narasmga- 

T 
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zfiyar, E^ppan&yakkar was a high o£Scial in Pa^vl^u Slrmal.^ 
When Imma^ Narasingar&yar was the ruler, the administration of 
the country was looked additionally by the general of the Army, 
Narasa N&yakkar who was the father of Kri^inadevarayar. During 
that period, and also during the period of Krishnadevarfiyar, Tiru> 
malai Nayan&r, son of the before-mentioned £ttappa Nayakkar, was 
a high ofiBcial in Padaividu Sirmai.^ During the reign of Achuta- 
rayar, K&laUsvara Nayakkar, son of this Thinunalai Nayakkar, 
ruled over the Padaividu Sirmai.^ One stone inscription says that 
Skambara Nayakkar, son of Ramiappa Nayakkar was the ruler of 
the area.^ 

It is the stone inscription of this temple which reveals that 
many people of the Kannadiya race lived in the city of Padaividu. 
Among these, there were a few who had received the temple 
lands for cultivation purposes. A number of other inscriptions 
state that some of them performed many charitable deeds in and 
for the temple. 

Jijidoiaments Jor the Weljare of others 

It was customary for the petty chieftains and high officials to 
make certain oilerings to the temples for the welfare of them 
kings. In the same way, for the welfare of detty chieftains and 
die rulers of a Seermai high officials and others used to give offer¬ 
ings of charities. The prevalence of this custom is revealed in 
16 stone inscriptions to be found in this.temple. Some of the 
temple charities have been made for the welfare of Kings like 
Narasa Nayakkar, Krishna-Devarayar, and Achulha DevarSyar. 
The rulers of Padaividu Sirmai like Thinunalai NSyakkar, Kalath- 
Xiwwa Nayakkar, also had come charities made by others for 
their welfare. Similarly there were also other charities for the 
wlfare of high officials.® Thirumalai Nayakkar and Isvara 
N&yakkar, sons of Eftappa Nfiyakkar employed two persons for 


L 3S3 of 1912. 

2. 3S5, 395, 396 of 1912. 

3. 3T4 of 1912. 

4. 404 of 1912. 


Of U12^ 360, 561, 363, 364. 376-7, 381, 383, 391, 399-401, 403-4' 
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the purpose of singing the sacred Hynuis for the welfare of Narasa 
N&yakkar. They were given house and land, and arrangements 
were made to give them food in the temple * When Narasa Nayak- 
kar died, they commemmorated his memory by giving away the 
house and land to Samarapungava Dtkshitar.^ 

DSvadh}ll>na villages 

DevikSpuram was mentioned in a •stone inscription as "DevikS- 
puram belonging to Murugamangalappairu of Melkunra Nadu in 
Palkunra-k-K6ttam of Jayamkoiida Cola Mandalam.” The temple 
of this place was endowed with many small villages. They were 
Sembiya Mangalam.® Kailaiam, Sorappundi,® Kamatchi RaVuttan 
Thangal, tlvattur,^® and its adjoining .small villages, Singayya 
R5\’uttan Thangal, Somasipuram known as ManalpSkkam.^^ 

Other villages 

In the stone inscriptions the names of other villages are also 
found. They are as follows: 

1. M'lTUgamangalam. 2. IdaittuTai. 3. Tinivilakkukkudi. 4. 
SoiTtippatfu, 5. Piramananakkam,^® 6. M^manampnkkam, 7 TCanna- 
nf>r, 3. .ArTuvanpSdi. 9- Naduvilittangal. 

Temvle lantfs 

. Officials of the temple used to lease out the lands belonging to 
the institution to max^ Kanndiars and also to others, as revealed 
in a number of stone inscriptions.*® One person who was appoint¬ 
ed to supervise the temple was endowed with a temple land, the 
income from which was his remuneration. The actual administra¬ 
tion of the temple was looked after by persons specially selected 


6. 355 of 1912. 

7. 357 of 1912. 

8. It is now known as Semmiya Mangalam. 

9. This is now known as SavarappundL 

10. It is now known as Tivattur. 

11. 357 of 1912. 

12. 355, 357, 365, 367, 368, 372, 373 and 396 of 1912. 
PirftQftmpUckain. 

13. 352-4, 3«7, 369, 372, 375, 387 and 389 of 1912, 


It is now known as 
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for the purpose, the head of the Bhikshe Mutt adjoining the temple, 
the Kaikkdja Mudalis, in the village and the temple jaiests.^^ 
These temple officials endowed a land and a house in a Devadh&na 
village, known as Sorappu^di to a Poet called Vadamalalyfi;; who 
belonged to the village of ArpuvSpp&di'* Attavai^i Venkappao 
who was responsible for getting the village of Sorappu:pdi 
endowment to the temple from the King was given the gift of 
two houses and a piece of land.** He also obtained another small 
village, called Taraipp^di for the temple. He was given a house 
and the rent of the village by the temple officials.”” For the temple 
festival feedings and burning of incense etc., Tlnunalai Nayakkar 
and ISvara Nayakkar endowed lands in Murugamangalam village.” 
But Nayinappa Nayakkar son of Krishnappa Nayakkar, dug a 
tank and some wells in a land and made the land cultivable; 
later he gave it away as gift to the temple.” 

Charities 

It is gathered from the stone inscriptions that Tiruvadirai, 
Tirukkarttigai, and Uttira Thirun^ festivals were celebrated in 
Ae temple.”” Many people gave gifts of money, land and ghee 
for the conduct of those festivals. The Arnj Jaghirdar had the 
Ashtapanthana Kumbabhi,shekara performed for the Deity on the 
Hill“ 

Some stone inscriptions reveal that officials endowed certain 
t^es as offerings to the temple. A high efficial called Mallappa 
Nayakkar endowed a tax worth 33% Panam.a Collections at the 

rate of IVt panam per loom were made in Devik§puram and given 
to the temple.®* 


11 354 & 356 of 1812. 

15. 365 of 1912. 

16. 366 of 1912. 

17. 368 of 1912. 

18. 359 of 1912. 

19. 388 of 1912. 

20. 360-2, 383-4 of 1912. 

21. 397 of 1912 

22. 355 of 1912. 

23. 314 of 1912. 
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Mutt* 

A famous mutt of Devikipuram was known as Bhiksh&vritti* 
Mutt or Bhikshfi Mutt. It is situated south of Cheyyir in Devikd- 
puram.^ Two of the heads of this Mutt who lived at different 
times, were I^&na SivSchariy&r and VisveSvara Sivachariar.*® They 
took a great part in the administration of the temple. 

jRfijakamlnra'n hill 

A hill adjoining the village of Murugamafigalam was known 
by the old name of Rajakambiran Hill. The name of Rajakambiran 
was used as a victory title by the Cola Kings Virarajendra 
(A.D. 1064-69) and Rajaraja II (A.D. 1146-1173). Of these two 
kings, it was Virarajendra, the great hero, who defeated the Western 
Chfilukyas thrice on the banks of the Tungabhadra. During these 
times of war, he went beyond the Tondaimandalam and reached the 
Tungabhadra. His victory title, seemed to be associated with the 
name of the hill. 

Occupational names 

The names of certain persons who were engaged in specific 
vocations are also to be found in some of the stone inscriptions. 
The person who supervised the temple was called Kovil Kelvi. 
The name Adaippam was given to the man who used to stand 
near the king and give him betel leaves. The person who made 
a note of the king’s engagements for the day was always dose at 
hand to remind him*of his duties was called Apfavanai. Those 
stone inscriptions also reveal that the petty chieftains used to 
call the kings Sxv^mi and the same title was used by administrative 
officials and the general public to denote both the kings and the 
petty chieftains. 


24. 352 of U12. 

25. 352 md 389 of 191. 




In Footers Footsteps 

P. JOSEPH 

When a little over a century ago, — on the thirteenth of May, 
1863, to be exact, — Robert Bruce Foote, an officer of the Geologi* 
cal Survey of India, recovered a well weathered stone tool from 
a debris-pit at Pahavaram near Madras, he blazed a veritably 
stony trail that has since been followed, despite nasty cuts and 
blistered feet, by a host of determined workers deeply interested 
in Indian palaeolithic research. 

Tamilnad has the distinction of possessing the first site plotted 
on the Indian palaeolithic map; but are the Tamilnad palaeoliths 
as old as any in the coxuitry? An answer could be had only from 
a survey of the palaeolithic finds from several areas spread over 
the entire sub-continent.^ 

The investigations, — rather sporadic after Foote’s flying start 
but very vigorous and steady of late, — have shown that the 
palaeoliths or old ftone age tools fall into three groups. The first, 
known as the Madras industry, comprises mostly core tools gene¬ 
rally of quartzite and sometimes of trap. Occasionally even large 
flakes were used. The implements are called handaxes. Besides 
this large element there are also fine chisel-edged cleavers. The 
second group, the Pre-Soan, consists of large crude flakes with no 
prepared striking platform. The flakes were obtained by splitting 
pebbles lengthwise. The third group, the Scan, is made up of 


1. This paper merely indicates a couple of problems the Indian palaeo¬ 
lithic study has given rise to but does not outline the actual work done 
on various sites, goods summaries of which can be had in^ 

(a) Wheeler, Early India ond Pokistan, pp. 34-62. 

(b) Krishnaswamy, "Stone age India", Ancient India, No. 3, pp. 13-35. 

(c) Id., “Progress in prehistory”, Ancient India, No. 9, pp. 53-62. 

(d) So'undara Rajan, “Quaternary pebble, core and flake cultures of India 
— an appraisal of the data”. Ancient fitdio. No. 17, pp. 68-79. 

For a brief resume please refer to this writer’s article, “The Indian Palaeo¬ 
lithic Story”, in The Stateemen, dated June 16, 1983. 
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clioppers out of pebbles. Hie chopping edge resulted from split¬ 
ting pebbles across. Scrapers too are part of group. 

Palaeolithic man seems to have wandered, without let or 
hindrance, through the length and breadth of the sub-continent 
except, perhaps, such outlying areas as Assam, Sind and Kerala. 
His domain was large and his artifacts innumerable; yet he has 
left us with not a few knotty problems, that have defied solution 
during a whole century. 

The first and the main one is chronological. How old is the 
Indian stone age? Burkitt threw initial light on the question in 
1930, while making the first scientific attempt at interpreting the 
archaeological sequences in peninsular India. After studying 
collections from the Krishna valley and the neighbourhood of 
Madras, placed at his disposal by Cammiade and Richards res¬ 
pectively, he postulated a succession of wet and dry periods, called 
pluvials and inter-pluvials, similar to east African climatic changes. 
He distinguished at least 3 pluvials with 2 inter-pluvials and 
placed the earliest specimens of the Madras industry, which he 
called Series I, in the 1st. inter-pluvial. The possibility of chrono¬ 
logical equation between the African and South Indian climatic 
variations was there. But Burkitt’s scheme had to be pegged on 
to something firmer. , 

Ever since the first pebble-choppers had been picked up dur¬ 
ing the eighties of the last century by officers of the Geological 
Survey from the north-western corner o^ the sub-continent in 
apparently pleistocene (ice age) associations, the suspicion arose 
that the Himalayan glaciations might have some correlation with 
the Alpine. To tackle the problem from all possible angles a high- 
powered expedition under the leadership of De Terra, the geo¬ 
logist, aided by Teilhard de Chardin, the palaeontologist, and 
Paterson, the archaeologist, was despatched in 1935 by the Yale 
and Cambridge universities. The expedition, working along the 
Himalayan foot-hills between the Indus and the Jhelum in what 
is called the Potwar region, established for the Himalayas the 
same pleistocene sequences as for the Alps, namely, 4 glacials 
interspersed by 3 inter-glacials and posited a probable chronologi¬ 
cal equation between the European and Indian ice age on the 
strength of mid-pleistocene faunae like elephas namadicm found 
in the Potwar area. The archaeological sequences were the pre- 
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Soan industry of the 2nd. glacial and the Soan of the 2nd. inter- 
^dal' 

For Central India chronologically important work was done 
in the Narmada valley by De Terra himself. The pleistocene for¬ 
mations of the valley, namely, its terraces were correlated with 
Himalayan glaciations, especially because an important palaeonto¬ 
logical link was available. The elephas namadicm, which occurred 
with the Pre-Soan tools in the Potwar area, turned up also in the 
Narmada region with identical tools. These were, however, ac¬ 
companied by'Madras handaxes unlike in the north. 

After a probable chronological equation was thus fixed betweoi 
the Himalayan and Narmada ice age formations and between the 
northern and Central Indian Pre-Soan tools, an attempt was made 
to tack the peninsular industry on to that of north and central 
TnHin where chronological deductions seemed safer, for Madras 
tools were associated with the Narmada Pre-Soan. In this con¬ 
nection Sankalia's efforts in the Pravara (a tributary of the Goda¬ 
vari) and Godavari basins are of capital significance. From the 
earliest Pravara gravels came Madras handaxes, and from identi¬ 
cal Godavari gravels was recovered the elephas namadicua. 

Some, particularV Wheeler, have suggested that, while the 
elephas namadicus could be used as a probable chronological link 
between the Potwar and Narmada regions because of its associa¬ 
tion with Pre-Soan flakes, it cannot be so used in regard to 
peninsular India, since in the Pravara-Godavari area it turned up 
with Madras handaxes. The argument proceeds that, therefore, 
the Godavari elephas could not be of the same date as its cousins 
of the Narmada and the Himalayan foot-hills. This amounts to 
asking of pflaeontology more assistance than is needed. That 
Madras handaxes of the Narmada valley were contemporaneous 
with Pre-Soan tools and elephos is based on Arm evidence. As 
for the handaxes of the Godavari basin and elsewhere in the 
peninsula, there is no reason to assume that the elephas which 
roamed the Himalayan and Narmada jungles at about the same 
time stopped short of the Godavari glades and penetrated them 
much later. 

MoreovM, in Wheeler’s approach there seems to lurk a sugges¬ 
tion, however slight, of arguing in a circle: the Pre-Soan industries 

8 
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of the Punjab and the Naimada were probably contemporaneous 
because of their association with elephas, whereas the elephaa of 
the peninsula was later because it was not found with Pre^Soan 
tools. In regard to correlation between northern and central 
India the argument proceeds from fossil to tools; for peninsular 
India, however, it does from tools to fossil. 

There is a geological factor that merits consideration for 
chronological purposes. Could the boulder conglomerate of the 
Singrauli basin (Mirzapur Dt., U J".), of Mayurbhanj (Orissa) and 
the neijghbourhood of Madras be of the same date as that of the 
Potwar area? There is nothing to prove the contrary and so, as 
the Potwar boulder conglomerate is of the 2nd glacial, that of the 
other regions must be of the same age. With this datum line the 
archaeological finds of the various areas could be arranged in a 
plausible chronological order. The boulder conglomerate of Potwar 
yielded Pre-Soan flakes. In the Singrauli basin the boulder conglo. 
merate was covered with a layer of sand on which lay a bed of 
redeposited pleistocene gravel. On this bed were found Madras 
handaxes and Soan pebble tools. In Mayurbhanj the boulder 
conglomerate was in two sections separated by a thin layer of 
gravelly ferruginous clay. From both sections were picked up 
handaxes and pebble-choppers. In the Red liills near Madras the 
well developed boulder conglomerate was covered by a considera¬ 
ble layer of detrital or redeposited lateritc, which was eroded to 
produce terrace 1, that yielded Madras handaxes. At Vadamadurai 
tank, northwest of Madras, the boulder conglomerate itself pro¬ 
duced tools of the Madras industry. The geological data, there¬ 
fore, seem to show that, while the Pre-Soan tools of the Potwar 
area, the Madras handaxes and Soan pebble tools of Mayurbhanj 
as well as the handaxes of Vadamadurai tank were probably 
contemporaneous, the handaxes and pebble-choppers of Singrauli 
and handaxes of the Red Hills were definitely later. 

Yet another geological factor, that could be chronologically 
used, is laterite. As the sequences in Mayurbhanj indicate, the 
tool-bearing boulder conglomerate overlay a compact pebbly 
laterite which covered a bed of greyish clay. At Attirampakkam 
near Madras, however, a pre-laterite horizon produced pebble 
tools, flakes and handaxes. Then there was a laterite-weathering 
phase, followed by a denudation of the laterite deposits, ^le 
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resultant sediment yielded Madras handaxes of an advanced type 
with a strong flake bias. Now the crucial question: is the Attiram- 
pakkam laterite of the same age as the pre*boulder conglomerate 
laterite of Mayvtrbhanj? There is no reason why it should not 
be. The pre-Iaterite tool-bearing deposit of Attirampakkam, there¬ 
fore, must be much older than the Mayurbhanj boulder conglo¬ 
merate which followed the laterite phase. As the boulder conglo¬ 
merate is of the 2nd glacial, the Attirampakkam pre-laterite phase 
could be at least of the 1st inter-glacial in terms of pleistocene 
chronology. 

Does the foregoing throw any light on the age of the tropical 
pluvials and inter-pluvials? If the boulder conglomerate is dated 
to the 2nd glacial and the pre-laterite (that yielded the oldest tools 
in the south) to at least the 1st inter-glacial, to the latter could 
correspond the 1st inter-pluvial, in which Burkitt placed the 
earliest Madras handaxes, which he called Series I. This deduc¬ 
tion, however, needs incontrovertible geological proof. 

The next problem pertains to the origin and distribution of 
the different stone industries. The distribution map clearly shows 
that the Pre-Soan flake industry prevailed unmixed with others in 
the north-western portion of the sub-continent, while it occurred 
together with the* Madras industry in the Narmada valley. The 
suggestion of its existence in the Mayurbhanj area is of doubtful 
validity. The Soan pebble-choppers seem at home in the north¬ 
west though associated with Madras handaxes. These are apparently 
the speciality of peninsular and central India; there is, neverthe¬ 
less, a sprinkling of pebble tools in the former, while a higher 
percentage is - encountered in the latter. In a larger setting the 
handaxes are extremely popular in Africa, southern Europe and 
western Asia, whereas south-east Asia abounds in pebble-choppers. 
This ovei'-all distribution has aroused certain speculations regard¬ 
ing the origin of the Indian industries. WhUe the Pre-Soan stands 
out by itself, the Madras handaxes are supposed to have come to 
India from Africa and impinged on an already prevalent pebble 
industry, which bad arrived earlier from south-east Asia. Wheeler’s 
“Indian-ocean-pool-of-ideas” theory embracing lands bordering on 
the Arabian sea is very attractive and quite convincing. A like 
theory for the areas washed by the Bay of Bengal could be and 
has been advocated. Which, however, is ultimately indebted to 
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'which is none too clear. Incontrovertible stratigraphical e'vidence 
is needed, for mere typological study, on whid) most conclusions 
regarding the Indian old stone age are based, could be quite 
misleading. 

In any case, if the proposed chronological chart has any value 
at all, it seems to indicate that the pre-laterite pebble industry of 
the south, at least at Attirampakkam, existed very much earlier 
than its northern coimterpart. Did, then, the pebble tools, what¬ 
ever their origin, spread from south to north chased by the 
handaxes? Or did the southern pebble industry have an inde¬ 
pendent origin unconnected ■with the northern, which alone might 
have been derived from south-east Asia. The surmise has actually 
been made that the handaxes of south India evolved gradually 
out of the pebble tools on the analogy of east Africa. This evolu¬ 
tion could have taken place in south India even if the pebble 
industry arrived there from the south-east. Evidence, however, of 
the stages through which the change came about is not available. 
To invoke, therefore, the parallelism in technical development 
between east Africa and south India is, at the moment, absolutely 
premature. 

A third problem is one of nomenclature. Scholars have yet to 
decide how we shall call our ancient compeer. Calling him palaeo¬ 
lithic man by using European terminology, they say, might imply 
chronological equation between man in India and man in Europe, 
which is yet to be established. To avoid .all possible misunder¬ 
standing such harmless names as “food-gatherer” and "early stone 
age man” have been suggested but not found quite satisfactory 
and so the problem has been left where it was, as can be verified 
from the discussions during the conference on Asian archaeology 
in December 1961. 

Scholars have been chary partly because they do not even 
know what our ancestor looked like. What they have to go by 
are only numerous specimens of his handiwork in the form of 
stones of several shapes and sizes but no physical remains of the 
■weapon-wielder. The singular lack of human fossils, that could 
^ve gone a long way towards settling at least some of the problems, 
in a land that has yielded such important evolutionary intermediates 
as Ramapithecus and Sivapithecus, is indeed surprising and a 
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handicap. True the vast number of stone tools, fabricated not 
by nature but by beings apparently akin to us, were discovered 
in geological and palaeontological associations that carry them back 
to the mid-pleistocene, — the archaeological palaeolithic. But that 
the Indian mid-pleistocene was contemporaneous with the European 
is only probable and the term “palaeolithic” can be applied in the 
Indian context only with reservations. And yet it seems to be 
the most suitable term until a better one is devised or the chrono¬ 
logical equation between the Indian and European palaeolithic is 
put on an absolutely unassailable footing. 

The first region, as stated at the start, to be placed on the 
Indian palaeolithic map was Tamilnad. Some of its industries 
might yet turn out to be the earliest in the land. That, however, 
will depend on the keenness with which those, who carry the 
torch Bruce Foote lit, keep it burning bright in the murky depths 
of Indian prehistory. 




Additional Materials for a 
Bibliography of Dravidian Linguistics 

M. ISRAEL 


In a recently published issue of Tamil Culture, (VoL XI; 
No. 1) Dr, M. Andronov has published valuable oiaterial collected 
by him for the bibliography of Dravidian linguistics. Here, I would 
like to offer some more items which may be found useful. 

The abbreviations, here used, are the same as found in the 
materials published earlier. 


1. Arokiaswamy, 1953 
M. 

2. Chettiyar, 1936 

• 3.-, 1939-40 

4. _, '1940 

5. -, 1941 

6. '-1949 

7. Devaneyan, 1964 
G. 

8. Doraiaranga- 1961 
swamy, M.A. 

9. Emeneau, 1962 

M. B. 

10. Ganesh* 1963 

sundaram, P. C. 

11. George, 1962 

K.M. 

12. Gerald, 1969 

Kelley 


The problems of Dravidian Origins, 
TC 2, 326-330. 

The Semantic Principle of Expansion, 
JAU 14, 147-154. 

Some phonetic Tendencies in Tamil, 
NIA 2, 307-310. 

Tamil Syntax, JORM 14, 112-116. 

The Language of Nakkirar, NIA 4, 174- 
178. 

The Dravidian Neuter Plural, JAU 14, 
1-4. 

Tamilukku Ahkila Natpum, Vatamoiiip- 
pakaiyum, V. V. R. Souvenir, Virudu- 
nagar, 88-92. 

Vatamoliyum Tamilum, ML Ma. Ma., 
322-338. 

New Brahui Etymologies, Indological 
Studies in Honour of W. Norman 
Brown, 59-69, 

The Onamatopoetic Origin of Tamil 
“Cfipatu", BDCRI 21, 27. 

The Personal Terminations in the Dravi¬ 
dian Verbs with Special Reference to 
Malayalam, IL 23, 31-48. • 

Telugu Vowd Phonemes, IL Turner 
Jubilee Volume II, 146-158. 
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13.- 

1963 

14. Gnanapragasar, 
Swami 1952 

15. Hakkuvan, 

S. 

1957 

16.-, 

1963 

17. Israel, M. 

1964 

18. Kandappa 
Chetty, M. 

1963 

19. Kunjunni 
Raja, K. 

1960 

20. Lahovary, N. 

1963 

21. Mahadevan, 
K. 

1964 

22. Mariappa 
Bhat, M. 

1960 

23.-. 

1%1 

24. Meenakshi- 
sundaram, T. 

1959 

P. 

25.-, 


26. Meile, 1939-40 

Pierre 

37. Monickam, 

V. Sp. 

1961 

28. Narayana- 
swami Naidu, 

1964 
A. S. 

29. Partha- 
saralhy, N. 

1961 

30. Radha- 
krishnan, R. 

1963 

31. Raghavan 
Pillai, K. 

1963 


32. Rana- ’ 1937-38 

kriahnaiah, K. 


Vowel Phonemes and Ebcternal Vocalic 
Sandhi in Telugu, JAOS 83, 67<73. 

Ceylon Originally a Land of Dravidians, 
TC 1, 27-3S. 

Semantemes and Morphemes in Tamil 
Language, Nagercoil. 

Tolkappiyam with critical studies, Kural 
Neri Publishing House, Madurai-6. 

The Influence of Analogy on Language, 
V. V. R. Souvenir, 100-104. 

History of R in Telugu, IL 24, 14-17, 

The Nasal Phonemes of Malayalam. 
IL 21, 90-96. 

Dravidian Origins and the West, Orien¬ 
tal Longmans Ltd. 

The Word for Rose in Telugu and Tamil, 
V. V. R. Souvenir, 99. 

j}, An Archaic Kannada Suffix, 
AORM 16, 1-5. 

Dravidic Studies, AORM 17, 1-9. 

The So-call.ed Inflexional Increments in 
Tamil, IL Turner Jpbilee, Volume U. 
125-130. 

A History of the Tamil Language. 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Old Tamil Pari, NJA 2, 252-253. 
Marroliyai), Mi. Ma. Ma., 363-370. 


Tamil—An Explanation of the Term. 
V. V. R. Souvenir, 93-95. 

CoUio Celvam, Valluvar' Pannai. 
Madras-1. 

Tamil Numerals, IL 24, 87-122. 


The Adjectives in Malayalam, Journal of 
the Kerala University, Oriental Manus- 
cripte iLffirary, Silver Jubilee Special, 

The Dravidian Passive, AORM 2. 1-18. 
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33. RamBawami 1925 


Aiyar, 

L. V. 

34.-, 

1926 

35.-, 

1926 

38.-, 

1927 

37.-, 

1929 

38.-, 

1929-30 

39.-, 

1929 

40.-, 

1929-30 

41.-, 

1930 

42.-, 

1930 

43. -, 

1930 

44.-, 

1^30 

45.-, 

1930-31 

46.-, 

1931. 

47.-, 

1931 

48.-, 

1931 

49.-. , 

1932 

50.- 

1932 

51.-, 

1934 

52.-, 

1935 

53.-, 

1935 


Ramplea in DravidJan Phonetica, ER 31, 
365^69. 


Basis of Articulation in Tamil and Mala- 
yalam, £R 32, 405-448. 

Affinities of Dravidian Families of Lang¬ 
uages. ER 32, 737-741. 

The Influence of Dravidian on Indo- 
Aryan, ER 33, 335-338; 452-459. 

Notes on Dravidian (Accentual Influ¬ 
ence and Intervocal Plossives), lA 58, 
137-139. 

Dravidian Place-Names QJMS 20, 49- 
50. 

Studies in Dravidian Semantics, JMU 2, 
82-110. 


Studies in Dravidian Linguistics, 
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A Note on J. M. Nallaswami Pllloi 

TAMIL SCHOLAR AND PHILOSOPHER 

N. MURUGESA MUDALIAR 


An interesting development in the field of Tamil letters and 
scholarship in the later half of the last century is the writing of 
translations and criticisms of Tamil classical and philosophi'cal 
works. A parallel development to the translation of the Gita under 
the inscription of Warren Hastings in Sanskrit literature may be 
said to be the translation of the Kural in Tamil into English and 
other European languages. Later Dr. G. U. Pope translated Tiru- 
vacagam of St. Manickavasagar into English. No attempt was 
made to translate the epics and puranas and the Sangam classics 
which embody the high watermark of Tamil Literary excellence. 
Nor were the philosophical works in Tamil, which differed in 
rame respects from the Vedanta which gained a world audience 
due to the labours of Prof. Max Muller and others, were attempted 
to be translated ahd interpreted except for the stray efforts of 
Western missionaries serving in the South who were attracted 
by the excellence of such works and the completely different view 
point of world affirmation and the doctrine of grace which they 
expressed and which *appea«d to have resemblance to Christian 
theology Inspired bv tliis receptivity and appreciation of Western 
scholars of the rich‘treasures of Tamil. J. M. Nallaswami PiUai 
(1864*1920) devoted a life time to the translation of Tamil classics 
and works relating to Saiva Siddhanta. Born in Tiruchirapalli 
in a cultured family, he graduated in Arts and Law from the 
Madras University. His acquaintance with Tamil Literatures m 
his boyhood under the teaching of a pandit developed into a pas¬ 
sion and he devoted himself to its study although he was employ¬ 
ed as a judicial officer under Government for over twenty years. 
Later he resigned from service to practice Law and devoted him¬ 
self almost wholely to the translation and exposition of Tamil 
works through the medium of a journal called ‘SiddhSnta Deepika’ 
or Ught of Truth which he conducted for nearly fourteen years 
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and which became the vehicle and forum for the new type of scho* 
larship which sou^t to edit in English translation and interpret 
Tamil works in the style of Western literary criticism. Besides, 
being a scholar in Tamil he was a graduate in philosophy and 
being a devout Saivaite he had drunk deep in the religious litera¬ 
ture of the Saivites like Tevaram, Tiruvacagam and Tirumandi- 
ram and philosophical works like Sivajhanabddham. He publish¬ 
ed his tran s l a tion of St. Meikandar’s Sivajhanabodham which is 
a brilliant exposition of the tenets’ of Tamil Saivism, with critical 
comments. Later he published translation of Sivajnana Siddhiyar 
(the elaborate commentary on the Bodham by Arulnandi Sivfi- 
charya) and Tiruvarutpayan by Umapati Sivficharya (the cele¬ 
brated Commentator of Paushkar Agama). 

He translated eight of the fourteen Siddhanta Sastras and 
hoped to do the re ma i nin g six also. He also wrote several articles 
in tus 'biOcihanta Deepika', contributed to other journals and read 
papers at philosophical conferences on Saiva Siddhanta philoso¬ 
phy which contributed not a little to the unveiling of a rich heri¬ 
tage of Tamil philosophical thought to scholars both in India and 
elsewhere who were aquainted only with Sanskrit works on 
Vedanta. His selected essays were compiled and published by 
him under the title of ‘Studies’ in ‘ Saiva Siddhanta.” To him also 
goes the credit of writing brief biographies of the 63 Tamil Samts 
sung about by St. Sekkizhar in his Feriya Puranam. He also trans¬ 
lated in the ‘Siddhanta Deepika' the Sangam classics Kalittogai 
and Pattuppattu. His works gained world wide appreciation from 
scholars like Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Julien Vinsen, Prof. R. W. 
Frazer, Dr. L. D. Barnett and Dr. G. U. Pope. 

Of special interest is the testimony of Prof. Max Muller who 
said, "unfortunately few scholars have taken up as yet the study 
of Dravidian Languages and literature. Such journals as the 
Light of Truth’ or ‘the Siddhanta Deepika’ have been doing most 
valuable service. What we want are texts and translations and 
any information that can throw light on the chronology of 
Philosophy.” Dr. Pope said that Pillai’s translation of Sivajiiana- 
bodham with valuable notes is a most valuable compendium. 
Prof. R. W. Frazer in sending his Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Lthics to Pillai for review wrote, “I do this because of my pro- 
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found regard for your ‘Siddhanta Deepika' and for the great work 
it is doing in a noble spirit of sell sacrifice to bring to light some 
of the great literary treasures of Tamil land^ May the Goddess 
of Learning confer prosperity on the ‘Siddhanta Deepika’ and 
may its supporters in your land know that their labours are 
being followed closely in the West” Dr, V. Ramana Sastri called 
Pillai, ‘‘One of the most well-informed interpreters of the Tamil 
development of the great Agamic school of thought.” 

Nallaswami Pillai inaugurated a new epoch in Tamil scholar¬ 
ship by the presentation of ’ Tamil literature and philosophy in 
English and their interpretation by modern critical and compara¬ 
tive methods. He laboured single handed but he was able to say, 
‘‘I am glad to say that 1 was the means of attracting a large num¬ 
ber of students to the study of Tamil Literature, Antiquities and 
philosophy, both in Tamil and Sanskrit,and their contributions 
have found place in,the pages of his journal (Siddhanta Deepika). 
Later scholars like Maraimalai Adigal, K. Subramama Pillai and 
others were inspired by the example of Nallaswami Pillai. 

Hallaswami Pillai’s place in Tamil — English scholarship is 
unique and marked the turning point for redeeming Tamil 
from a traditional approach to a wider world perspective befitting 
its merits as one dl the worlds finest language and literature. 

Nallaswami Pillai’s death centenary fell on 24th Nov. 1964. 

This note is a hupible tribute to his scholarship and services 
to Tamil learning and culture. 




Book Reviews 


Index oj Puranoanuuru, V. I. Subramoniam, Department of Tamil, 
University of Kerala, 1962. Pp. 628 -f xli + vii. Price Rs. 10.00. 
—Reviewed by K. Zvelebil 


From time to time it happens that a book or even a paper is 
published in a particular branch of research which may be said to 
mark an epoch. In dravidian linguistics and in Tamil philology 
we have had quite recently a number of such events: Burrow and 
Emeneau’s Dravidian Etymological Dictionary is of course of fun¬ 
damental importance and may be said to end an epoch started 
a century ago by R. Caldwell; another work of very great import¬ 
ance of Dravidian linguistics in Bh. Krishnamurti’s Telugu Verbal 
Bases. And, in Tamil philology, Prof. Subramoniam s Index of 
Puranaanuuru may be also said to be an epoch-making 
achievement. 


It is the first of a seriw of publications envisaged under the 
colossal Sangam Project started at the Tamil Department of Kerala 
University in Trivandrum —a project of preparing indexes and 
grammatical outlines for all the nine Sangm classics. Pura¬ 
naanuuru, which is in many respects the most important and int^ 
resting of the etputtokai collections, was selected as the first book 
for indexing. The present index is based on a grammar of the 
text prepared by V. I. Subramoniam. The head words are ar- 
ranged according to the Tamil alphabet. Above the Tan^ speD- 
ing, the phonemic transcription is given; the head word is followed. 
by its Tamil meaning, above the Tamil gloss the English meani^ 
is given; uAder the head word, places of occurrence are carefully 
Ikted including the variant readings also in the Index. 


The phonemic orthography employed by V. I. Subramomam 
here is slighUy different from the transliteration of the Tamil 
Lexicon. At first this looks rather awkward, sometoes. Long 
vowels are written as geminates, which is practical for tyv^. 
X is transcribed as R; we do not have ^y objection aga^t this 
convention, either, dytam is treated as an allophone of I 1 and o 
which is problematic, n and a are treated as allophones of (n) and 
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transcribed as n, which is also problematic. Before homorganic 
stops n, n and n are treated as allophones of (m). Why? Elsewhere, 
n is an aUophone of (h). Again we are entitled to ask why. The 
adoption of this solution may simplify the morphophonemic rules, 
as Subramoniam stales in his Preface (p. iv); let us see when his 
Grammar, promised on p. ii of the Preface, is out. 

The grammatical categories are in general syntactically defined. 
Some of them resemble the conventional categories of Tamil 
grammarians, some have been set up as new categories, e.g. 
Adjectives: e.g. ciru, small, is Adj. B. (Adjective Base), cirtyo, 
which (was) little, is just Adj. I was indeed very happy to see this 
category included in the Index. 1 have been fighting for years 
for the independence of adjectives in Tamil (and in Dravidian). 
The category of Subramoniam’s Adverbs is not so clear, -um is 
Clitic in Subramoniam’s description, which is good. However, I 
do admit that I do not rjuite understand his “hooker” categories 
(cf . p. iv). There are without doubt a few things which are 
disputable as far as the grammatical categories are concerned; 
thus I fail to see, e.g., why a form like aJeal, widening, should be 
described as a special category of Relative Participle Base, and 
not just verb-stem, even if the syntactical definition is basic for 
Subramoniam; however, a final judgement about these matters 
will be possible only after his Grammar is published. 

The enormous usefulness of thi.s book goe.s without question. 
Ajwrt from the fact that it will bo a most helpful tool for future 
editors and textual critics, for collecting words on material culture, 
names of places and persons etc., it may be used immediately for 
l-nguistical comr->rative,and historical work, and this is, according 
to my opinion, Its main attraction today. Thus we have got here, 
to quote an example, a full and exact list of verb forms found in 
the 400 stanzas of Puranaanuuru; not only do they reflect the 
verbal system underlying the text, but we may employ them in 
statistical coimts of frequency etc. 

V. 1. Subramoniam has received full cooperation and assistance 
from his students and colleagues when preparing his work. On 
pp. v-vi he has expressed this thankfulness to them all. Let me 
add tl»t one of the most pleasing features of this work and of 
the whole Sangam Project at Ker.nla University is the spirit of real 
companionship and quite unselfish cooperation prevailing there. 
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This spirit is no doubt at least partly responsible for the appearance 
of such outstanding work of lasting merits. 

Subromania Bharati — Prema Nandakumar, Rao and Raghavan, 

Mysore, South India, 1964 — Price Rs. 8.75. 

At last we have a book in English well printed and bound 
which we are able to present to English speaking readers on the 
poet of the Tamil renaissance. Prema Nandakumar who published 
in 1958 a small book of translations of Bharati’s verses has under¬ 
taken this study which she herself admits is but a ‘ quick review ■ 
of Bharati’s poems in verse and prose. This quick review is well 
written, is full of insights, and contains also several points of 
biographical interest. This study is as interesting as the articles 
published on Bharati in Tamil Culture, Vol. IX, No. 4, (pages 343- 
370) and Vol. X, No. 1 (pages 24-47) from the thesis presented 
to the Annamdlai University by Mr. V. Sachithanandan. 

Prema Nandakumar, the author, has the talents and under¬ 
standing to make an ampler study of Bharati, to submit her vers^e 
to a deeper interpretation and to discuss such points as Bharati s 
advailic philosophy, his theory of poetry, his devotion to Saras- 
wathy and the role of inspiration, his notion of freedom, his role 
as reformer. 

We require very badly a much bigger and more comprehensive 
study on Bharati, such a work as can bo translated also into other 
modem languages besides English. 




Obituary 

THE LATE SENATOR S. NATESAN 

Tbe late Senator S. Natesan was bom in Tanjore on 21st May 
1895, was educated at St. Joseph’s College, Tiruchirapally and 
became a citizen of Ceylon. As parliamentarian and educationist 
he gave great leadership in Education, in Saivaism and in the 
assertion of Tamil political rights. He served on several boards 
and committees in South India and Ceylon, and was a great 
exponent of Tamil Philosophy and Ta m il Literature. His state¬ 
ment made in Parliament on 2(Jth January 1956 regarding Tamil 
Language Rights will be long remembered. His publicatioM 
include translation of Narrinai verses in English published in 
“Tamil Culture”, and chapters on Tamil History in the “University 
History of Ceylon". He passed away on 15th January 1^. 



News and Notes' 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE^EMINAR OF 
TAMIL STUDIES 

Kuala Lumpur—April 17-23, 1966 

The following is a draft list of sections and of topics of papers 
which might be discussed at the Conference, or on which papers 
might be presented to the Conference. 

Literary Criticism. Literary History. Integrated courses in 
Tamil Literary Studies. Literature and Anthropology. Literature 
and Psychology. Traditional and Modern methods of Interpretation 
and Criticism. Research in Literary Theory. 

Section Secretary: Dr. V. I. Subramoniam, 

University of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

Social History of various periods. Specific Institutions and 
their social history. Social History of Tamil-speaking communi¬ 
ties and settlements in South East Asia. Research in Social His¬ 
tory. The teaching of Social History. 

Section Secretary: Dr. S. Arasaratnam, 

University of Malaya. 

Cultural aspects of the life of Indian and Ceylonese Communi¬ 
ties in Malaya. Culture contacts with Malay and Chinese Culture; 
Court ceremonies. Malaysian elements in Indian Culture. India- 
nised Culture contacts in South East Asia (e.g. Burma, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Philippines). 

Literary influences—^Kambaramayanam, Tiruppavai-Thiruvem- 
pavai festival in Thailand. The Manimekalai Cult in South-east 
Asia. Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam in South East Asia. Pallava 
and Chola Art and Architecture in South East Asia. Progress of 
Research in these fields. 

Section Secretary: Mr. S. Singaravelu, 

University of Malaya. 
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Tamil Language. Stractural and historical. Linguistic. Com¬ 
parative Dravidian Linguistics. Teaching Tamil to non-Tamils. 
Compilation of Tamil Language lessons. Tamil and Malay. Tamil 
and Sanskrit in South East Asia. Common Linguistic Elements in 
South East Asia. Romanised Tamil. 

Section Secretary: Dr. Kamil Zvelebil, 

Oriental Institute, Prague. 


Translations of Tamil Literary works into non-Indian Langu¬ 
ages. Projects for compilation and trans l ation of Anthologies. 
Representative works to he translated into Modern Languages. 

Section Secretary: Dr. R. E. Asher, 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 


Foreign Literary works translated into Tamil. Representative 
Foreign works recommended for translation into Tamil in order 
to promote Research and Study in the subjects suggested under 

various sections. 

Section Secretary: Dr. Rama Subbiah, 

University of Malaya. 


Each section will provide a comprehensive study on research 
and literature already available for that partacular section, and 
Hiariigg future Research and Teaching. 

AH cort^pondence regarding papers, boeka to be pubUstad 
ete. are to be 

F^^rrSSiable for dre pre-printing of ontatandlng contrl- 
buttons, both papers and books. 

Though papers 

Sabov;,'Sice "future Conferences might be aWe 

remaining j^giuj^STopiM aSansk^it works in TamU. 

years 1968-69, migh Comnarative Dravidian Literatures, 

Tamil works f Critical EdiUons of the 

South Indian discussion of which South Indian 

Classics, and other f^ourable opportunities. A third 

CoSn^r^t be held m 1971-72 in Ceylon, and might include 
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cuch topics as the History of the Tamils in Ceylon, Tamil Language 
and Literature in Ceylon Law, Lexico^phy, Ceylon's contacts 
with India, Tamil-Sinhalese cultural afiKnities, Buddhism in Tamil 
Literature, Art in Ceylon and South India, Folk Literature, 
Folklore etc. 

Ordinary Memhmhip of the Conference is open to all scholars 
engaged in studies even remotely connected with fields pertinent 
to any aspects of Tamil Studies—^Anthropology, History, Language, 
Literature, Religion, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Economics, Geography 
etc, (A Ladies Committee will look after lady members and 
wives). 

Associate MenibersTiip is open to all students registered for 
post-graduate degrees in Universities, and to teachers. 

A limited number of observers representing Educational Insti¬ 
tutions and Cultural Associations will be admitted to the 
Conference. 

The language of the Conference will be English. All papers 
are expected to be in English. Papers may also be presented in 
other languages provided English translations are attached. 

The Conference-Seminar is being sponsored by the Interna¬ 
tional Association of Tamil Research, the University of Malaya, and 
the National Education (Indian Schools) Development Council A 
Committee consisting of the following persons has been formed to 
organise various aspects of the Conference: Chairman: Hon’ble 
Dato V. T. Sambanthan, p.m.n., Vice-Chairman: Prof, Xavier S. 
Thani Nayagam; General Secretary Mr. V. Selvanayagam, a,m.n.; 
Committee Members: Hon’ble- Mr. V. Manickavasagam, j.m.h. 
P.J. 1 C., Senator S. O. K, UbaiduUah, Prof. C. J. Eliezer, 

Mr, G. Leo, jja.N., Mr. S. Palanivelu, Mr. K. Ramanathan, Mr. A. K. 
Sabapathy, Mr. Murugu Subramaniam. 

Kamil Zvelebil Xavier S. Thani Nayagam 

Joint-Secretaries 

International Association of Tamil Research 

V. Selvanayagam, 

General Secretary, 

National Education (Indian Schools) 

Development Council. 
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EVIDENCE OF LINKS WITH MADRAS 


The President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan arrived here on Tuesday 
from the Armenian capital Yerevan where he had a rousing 
reception and was honoured by the State University of Yerevan, 
Armenia is a long way from Madras but many links bind Madras 
and Armenia. He saw at Matenadaran—an institute of scientific 
research in ancient manuscripts—a precious copy of the first 
magazine in Armenian language which was printed in Madras. 


It may be recalled that when the Armenians, persecuted by 
Turks fled from their native land, they found asylum in India. 
The Armenian Street in Madras is a reminder of the colony of 
Armenians who settled down there more than two centuries ago. 
How much the Armenians longed for freedom is evident from the 
book in Matenadaran printed in Madras containing a powerful 
appeal to Armenians to overthrow Turks and Persians and estab¬ 
lish their freedom. 


Among other remarkable manuscripts and ancient books in 
the Matenadaran coUection is a pocket-size beautifully illustrat^ 
book on episodes from Bhagavatham. I saw a page from this 
book colourfully illustrating the Gajcndra Moksha story. 

The Matenadaran collection which has been enriched over 
many centuries contains many valuable manuscripts m Annenian 

should »oh,u,e rusoSrch .«hoto with the State ^ 

Yeeevau whose wort, eau brin« to light many httl. knowu laeta 
about Indo-Armenian relations. 

—The Hindu, 18-8-1964. 


THE TAMIL HERITAGE 

R B Skelton of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
der date September 9, 1964: 

•The Tteuil heritage eouaUtute, oo. of the most brilliant ehap- 
ters in the development of man's clvU^ation. 
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KURAL IN FUIAN LANGUAGE 

Mr. S. L. Berwick, a journalist and novelist of Fiji Islands, in 
his tour of Tamil Nad, visited Sri Kapaleeswarar temple and Tiru> 
valluvar Temple in Mylapore on August 29. He was accompanied 
by Mr. V. Subbiah Pillai. He also visited the Maraimalai Adigal 
Library to see the collection of Tamil books and the several edi¬ 
tions of Kural. The universal faiths embodied in the Kural has 
made a profound impression on him and he has translated it into 
the Fijian language. He left for Singapore on August 31 on his 
way back to Fiji. 

The Fijian translation of the book is being published 
by the Ramakrishna Mission in Fiji, with a foreword by 
Dr. M. Varadarajan. 

—The Hindu, 4-9-1964. 


TAMIL WRITERS 

Presiding over the conference of the Federation of Tamil 
Writers here to-day Prof. A. Srinivasa Raghavan, Princii®!, 
V. O. C. College, Tuticorin, said that this conference was being 
held in Calcutta, because the Federation is anxious to keep in 
touch with the Tamil writers here and to bring to them the crea¬ 
tive ideals of Tamil Nad. One of the objectives of the conference 
was to spread the message of Tamil among the Bengalis and ena¬ 
ble them to know something about Tamil, its literature and how 
they enriched our national life. 

He pointed out that national integration was possible only by 
the interchange of writings and views from the different parts of 
the country. It was in this field that the Federation, of Tamil 
Writers had undertaken a mission to spread understanding bet¬ 
ween States. 

He said that writers of Tamil Nad would welcome an annual 
meeting of writers of one Indian language in Madras State and 
hoped that the various State Government’s concerned and the 
Centre would come to their help. 

Mr. S. P. Venkatapathy, chairman of the Reception Conumit- 
tee, welcomed the delegates. Prof. Srinivasa Raghavan presented 
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a ailvar dwajoathamba to Sri Narendra Dev of Bengal in recog* 
nition of his contributions to the Bengal literature. 

Prof. P. N. Bisi, Head of the Department of Modem Indian 
Languages, Calcutta University inaugurated the conference which 
was attended by a number of Bengali and Tamil writers. 

Various Tanul publications were presented to the Calcutta 
Rabindrabbarathi and Jadavpur Universities, and other institu¬ 
tions in Bengal. 

—The Hindu, 21-12-1964. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN KERALA 


Among the recent discoveries of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of Kerala in recent times, the find of terracota figurines in 
Kodanad (Perumbavoor taluk of Emakulam district) is the most 
important The figurines represent the heads of men. torsos of 
women, horns of bulls, etc. They are found along with pot sherds 
of the megalithic culture. It is for the first time in Kerala that 
terracotta figurines have been found in close association with me¬ 
galithic finds. Further explorations, it is said would be neces¬ 
sary before any definite conclusion about this association can be 

reached. 


The discovery of four coins on the slope of a hill near Kotha- 
mangalam (Emakulam district) is another noteworthy discovery, 
in recent times, by the Department. The coins have been identi¬ 
fied to be that of the Ottoman Caliphs of Egypt. Similar discove¬ 
ries have been reported in Gujarat. The coins are under investi¬ 
gation by the Department. The coins of Ihjpu of Mysore, • 

issued from their Feroke Mint in Calicut and the ^nch Eas^ Indm 
Company "from their Arcot Mint have also been discovered in Ko- 

zhlkode district. 


Ancient Temples 

T jj-*- « nn/tir cut caves throughout the length and breadth 

colI.c«d and .xhi- 

bited in the museums under the control of the department. Sculp- 
turea S Vlahnu, Ganapalhy, Nagaiaja and so on of panoda rim^t 
^ t m to to cantnhaa AX>. have also !«. addad to 
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the eoUectioDe. Momimenta, both structural and rockcut, of the 
Eighth to the Tenft C«xturic8 A.D. have also been come across in 
quite large munbers. The Trivikraniangalam and Tininarayana- 
puram (structural) temples in Trivandrum and Chiryankil (Tri* 
vandrxim) taluks respectively and rock>cut temples as in Kaviyoor 
and Kallil form the most important among them. 

The Trivikramangalam temple, now in ruins is particularly 
noteworthy for the delineation of different dance poses with all the 
musical instruments of the 11th Century A.D. carved on the balu* 
strade to the steps of the sanctum sanctorum. The Kaviyoor rock- 
cut temple is said to be a perfect example of the early style of 
rock-cut temples of the seventh to eighth centuries A.D. 

—Tkc Hindu, 28-12-1964. 


MEDAL AWARDED TO SOVIET SCHOLAR 

A Soviet indologist, who has translated some classical Tamil 
writing into Russian, has expressed his “sincere joy” on receiving 
the award of a silver medal from the Tamil Writers’ Association 
for his works on Tamil literature. 

The indologist, Semen Rudin, who was congratulated at a 
recent meeting by his colleagues at Leningrad University said: 
“The flattering estimate of my modest work by my Indian friends 
has given me sincere joy.” 

Tass said that Rudin and other Soviet specialists were work¬ 
ing on translations from Tamil writers and poets, including the 
modem poet Bharati. 

Rudin, who teaches Tamil at the Oriental Depsurtment of 
Leningrad University, is one of the authors of the first Russian- 
Tamil dictionary. 

—The Madras Mail, 27-12-1964. 


SAHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS 
No Tamil Book Selected 

The executive board of the Sahitya Akademi which met yester¬ 
day under the chairmanship of President Radhakrishnan, selected 
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13 books for the Akademi Award 1964. Ilw selection was made 
on the basis of the recommendations received from the Sahitya 
Akademi’s advisers in the languages concerned. 

The Award 1964 relates to books first published during the 
preceding three years (Jan. 1, 1961 to ,Dec. 31> 1963). 

The books and their authors in the South Indian languages are; 
“Krani-Kalyan” (novel) in Kannada by B. Puttaswamayya; 
“Ayaikkar" (novel) in Malayalam by P. Kesava Dey; and ‘ Kreestu 
Charitra" (poetry) in Telugu by G. Joshua. 

The executive board did not declare any award for books in 
Rn glish, Tamil and Sanskrit.- 

The award, in the form of a casket containing an inscribed 
copper plate and a cheque for Rs. 5,000, will be presented to the 
author of the books, or his heir, by the president of the Sahitya 
Akademi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, at a special function to be held in 

Delhi on Feb. 15. 

—Mail, 18-1-65. 


RUSSIAN STUDIES INSTITUTE 
The proposed'Indian InsUtute of Russian Studies will open 
here in July. 

The Institute wi'J be affiliated to the proposed Jawaharlal 
University. 

Th. tot batch ol 80 stutola -iU “““ 

In Russian studies. 

, Hranmirs degree course will start m July, 1966. 

A “^“^itfbnguage and Uterature and Russian 

The subjects would ^R the InsUtute plans to introdua 

history and «““““• ^®Jhem of Russian language. EventuaUy 

a one-year course courses will also be introduced at the 

post-graduate and research courses wm 

"Tlinion Government would set up a^^ent for trans¬ 
lating Russian to Indian languages at 
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TAMIL-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 

The Soviet Union has brought out a Tamil-Russian dictionary 
an d a Russian-Tamil dictionary will be published shortly. 

This was announced at a three-day scientific conference on the 
language of India, Pakistan, Nepal and Ceylon which opened in 
Jdoscow yesterday. 

A new Russian translation of the Mahabharata is being pre¬ 
pared in Leningrad. 

—The Hindu. 21-1-1965. 


FOUND: RUINS OF SEVENTH CENTURY THAI CITY 

Thai Fine Arts Department officials have discovered the ruins 
of an ancient city in jungle covintry 250 miles northeast of here, 
the Bangkok Post said yesterday. 

The English language newspaper said the ruins, complete with 
remnants of a city wall and outlines of a moat, were found in 
Chai Poom province. 

The paper said Buddha images found among the ruins dated 
back to the seventh century. Also found were images carved in 
stone and a stone inscription in an alphabet believed to be of South 
Indian origin. 

The paper said a detailed archaeological study is now being 
made at the site. 

—The Straits Times, 2-3-19G5. 


early chola capital 

Excavations in Woriur 

Rare pieces of pottery, terracotta images of human figures, 
bangle pieces and beads nuide out of terracotta, glass and copper 
and a few semi-precious stones and Brafami inscriptions on pottery 
pieces were reported to have been found, among other things of 
historical value, during the excavations made in Woriur by a 
team from the Madras University, Ancient History and Archaeo¬ 
logical Department led by Prof. T. V. Mahalingam. 
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The discoveries are claimed to confirm not only the already 
■yictinj tradition and literary evidence that Woriur had been the 
capital of ancient Chola kings, but also indicate the contacts which 
fh ow kings had with foreign trade communities which had visited 
Tmtin and also some North Indian communities of contemporary 
period. The popular belief that Woriyur was destroyed by 
devastating floods in the river Cauveri is also confirmed by the 
finding of thick deposits of clay-sand etc. in the trenches dug by 
the team. A spokesman of the team stated that ceramic and other 
evidence helped them to get a clear idea of the material culture 
of ancient Tamils, so as to fix definite dates for the early Chola 
period. 

* Woriur is known to be the second capital of the early Cholas, 
since the 5th or 6th centuries of the ChrisUan era as can be deduced 
from the great Tamil classics, Silappathikaram and Manimekalai, 
the first Chola capital being Kaveripattinam, otherwise known as 
Poompuhar, which had been one of the trade emporia of the world 
in those days. The other wellknown trade centre in the Chola 
kingdom had been Arikkamedu near Pondicherry, excavated by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 

Pottery pieces, found indicated a cultural phase of the ancient 
Tamils. Some of -the pottery pieces were described as rare in 
South India and one variety was said to be exactly similar to a 
particular type of pottery in North India, assignable to the 4th 
or 5th Century before the Christian era, some of them seemed 
to be of the variety which the Romans had brou^t to India in the 
First Century A.D. Several pieces were found with Brahmi script. 
In this connecUon, it is interesting to note that some of the 
earliest inscriptions of South India, which occurred on cavewalls,. 
were in the Brahmi script. This showed that though the language 
of the p^ple in this part of the country was Tamil, the Brahmi 
script had also been popular aU over the country, including Tamil 
Nad. The discoveries included a big broken pot, found at a depth 
of about seven feet, with Brahmi script inscriptions, which might 
he deciphered after the team’s return to Madras. 

The numerous pottery pieces included black and ted ware, 
which had been in vogue in South India for about 1,0M years 
from 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. and a painte<3 variety technically called 
russet-coated ware. In the upper regions of trenches, red ware 
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of different kinds were foimd. The terra-cotta-iiaages of hunum 
figures (both male and female) were found broken and mutilated, 
few ear-ornaments, made out of terra-cotta, were interesting 
look at. 

The Hindu, 23-3-1965. 

THREE LANGUAGE FORMULA IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Largest number of students of Uttar Pradedb prefer to learn 
Sanskrit as the tlurd language under the languages formula intro¬ 
duced in the State in 1963-64, according to official figures. 

Under the three-language ionnula, every student of sixth, 
seventh and eighth standards will have to take Hinrti as first 
language, English or any other modem European language os the 
second and any one of the Indian languages mentioned in the 
Eighth Schedule as the third language. 

An official spokesman said that choice of the third langiin£ g 
was mostly restricted to Sanskrit, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi and Tamil 

The spokesman said the Government was ready to provide 
teachers ior the remaining languages mentioned in the ConsUtution 
if at least five students were willing to learn any one of them, 
but nowhere in the State the required number of students gave 
option for these languages. 

—The Moil, 17-7-1965. 
THIRUKURAL IN URDU 

The Sahitya Academi, Madras, has sponsored the fiublication 
of translation of Thirukural in Urdu. 

The 150-page volume of Urdu TranslaUon of the great Tamil 
work, was completed recently by Mr. A. Suhrawardi, Head of the 
Urdu Department of the Jamal Mahomed College, Tiruchi. It took 
about a year to have the work translated in Urdu, it is stated. ' 

Dr. K. M. George, Secretary of the Academi, stated that the 
new publication was expected to be released in Hyderabad by the 
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Governor of Andhra Pradesh on Aug. 8, and Mr. B. Gopala Reddi 
is expected to preside over the function. The Academi has also 
planned to publish translations of Thirukural in all the Indi an 
languages. 

—The Mail, 19-7-196S. 

BOOK ON TAMIL NAD POPULAR IN USSR 

Book shops in Moscow are selling among other books about 
“the lanH of Tamils”, which describes the customs, manners 
nini culture of 30 million Tamils. 

The joint authors of the book are two Soviet indologists, Mr. 
V. Alexeyev and Mr. V. Makarenko who have been studying the 
languages, history, literature and the art of South India for the 
last 10 years. The authors have recently visited the South. 

—The Hindu, 7-12-1965. 

BOOKS TO SUIT TIMES: PLEA TO TAMIL WRITERS 

The importance of developing modern scientific literature was 
stressed by speakers at the 13th conference of Tamil writers held 
the auspicej of the TamU Writers’ Association at Rajeswari 
Kalyana Mantapam in Mylapore to-day. 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, inaugurating the conference, said 
Tamil language and literature had great traditions. One of its 
main characteristics the spirit of tolerance. No other literature 
in the world except Latin, he said, had given the same importance 
to agriculture. 

Dr. Ramaswami Aiyai- advised writers to study as many books 
as possible on various subjects. 

Mr. Somalay, President of the conference, stressed the need to 
publish books that would bring developments in various fields to 
the Tamil reader. 

Scholars Honoured 

The conference honoured distinguished TamU scholars. Dr. 
Ramaswami Aiyar presented shields to Mr. P. N. Appuswami who 
had written books and articles on scientific subjects for over 40 
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years and Mr. K. Appadurai who {dayed a major role in publishing 
the Elnglish-Tanul dictionary of the University of Madras. 

Medals were presented to Mrs. Hephzibah Jesudasan, Profes¬ 
sor of English, Womens College, Trivandrum, who had rendered 
Kamba Ramayana and Purananuru in l<ln gliRh, Mr. Hasrath 
Suhrawardi who had translated Thirukkural into Urdu and Mr. 
Semiyon Rudin, a Russian linguist who had compiled the recently 
published Tamil-Russian dictionary in the USSR. 

Messrs. K. V. Jagannathan and N. Sanjivi spoke appreciating 
the services of the recipients of the awards. Earlier, Mrs. Jaya 
Arunachalam welcomed the gathering. 

—The Hindu, 21-12-1965. 

TAMIL TRANSLATION OF SHOLOKOWS NOVEL 

A Tamil translation of a novel by Russia’s Noble Prize-winner, 
Mikhail Sholokov, is now being published in Moscow, the USSR 
trade representative in India, Mr. A. S. Siderov, said here to-day. 
He expressed the hope that the book, titled ‘‘Faith of Man” would 
prove popular when introduced in Madras next year. 

Mikhali Sholokov’s best known work is a ioiu-volume novel 
called “And Quiet Flows the Don”, which deals about the life of 
the Cossacks in the Don river region. The Swedish academy 
awarded him the Nobel Prize this year for the “artistic power and 
integrity with which he gave expression to a historic phase in the 
history of the Russian people.” 

Mr. Ciderov said there were plans to publish more titles in 
Tamil from Moscow. He was participating in a function organised 
by the New Century Book House here to meet Mr. Juri A. Uten- 
kov. Director in charge of South-East Asia of Moscow’s only book¬ 
exporting firm. Mr. Utenkov is here to acquaint himself with the 
book trade in India. 

Messrs. S. Chellapandian, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
and S. Mohan Kumaramangalam said that the cultural relations 
between India and Russia were bound to grow in the years to 
come. 


—The Hindu, 21-12-1965. 
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POLISH SCHOLAR ON LANGUAGE ASTTNITrES 


Polish scholar and linguist, Prof. Tadeujz Pobozniak, in an 
interview to ‘Tlie Indian Express” here on Saturday, observed that 
there were many similarities between Indian languages, particu¬ 
larly Dravidian and the Ugro-Finnian family of languages of 
Europe. 

Research scholars in universities in Hungary and Finland were 
now studying this afSnity. 


Prof. Pobozniak said the Ugro-Finnian group of languages in¬ 
cluded Hungarian, Finnish, Estho n i sh and a number of languages 
or dialects spoken in Siberia like Ostysk, Vogul and Cotyak. 


Man y European Sanskritists were also now concentrating on 
the study of the Ugro-Finnian languages. 


Prof. Pobozniak suggested that research scholars in India con¬ 
struct a prototype of the Dravidian languages from existing mate¬ 
rial. He pointed out that there had been no work in this direc¬ 
tion since Bishop Caldwell published his comparative Grammar of 
Dravidian languages in 1856. 

With a prototype of Dravidian languages and also one of ^ 
Ugro-Finnian languages (yet to be constructed) the affinity be¬ 
tween the two groups could be easily settled. 

Tamil and Sanskrit had mutually influenced each other in the 
ancient days and had freely borrowed words from each other, 

he said. 

“It is”, remarked Prof. Poboznaik, “impossible to be ^ Indian 
philologist without a knowledge of Dravidian languages . 


Prof Pobozniak said he had arrived in India on'Dec. 7 on a 
four-month programme of visits under the progr^e of *e 
Union Education Ministry of the Government of Indm, ter «- 
change of scholars between India and Poland Another s^. 
Prof. lya Lazari Pavloska, was.also now m India under the ex¬ 
change programme. 


—The Indian Express, 17-1-1966. 
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INDOIiOGY centre FOR BRUSSELS 


A U'member delegation of Belgians and a French national, 
comprising lawyers, industrialists, professors and a baroness, ar« 
rived here yesterday during its 25-day torn: of the country. 

L«d by Mr. G. A. Kestelin, General Secretary of the Belgo- 
Indian Friendship Association and a Minister of Brabant province, 
the delegation arrived in Bombay on Dec. 30 from Brussels. Later 
it visited Agra, Alwar, Fathepur Sikri and Jaipur before arriving 
here. 

Prof. J. Tondriau, Curator of the Far-East Department at the 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts and History in Brussels, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the delegation, said, a delegation of this kind was visiting 
India for the first time from Belgium. The purpose was to en¬ 
courage tourism besides making a general survey of the country. 

The Indian tour of the delegation was jointly sponsored by the 
association and the Indian embassy in Brussels. 

Prof. Tondriau said that, on his return to Brussels, he hoped to 
help the Indian embassy in setting up a centre of Indology. This is 
the fifth tune Prof. Tondriau is visiting India. 

The delegation will visit Aurangabad, Hyderabad, Madras, 
Madurai, Calcutta, Banaras and Nepal. The itinerary also includes 

a visit to Allahabad to watch the Kumbh-Mela. 

• 

—The Indian Express, 7-1-1966. 


CONDOLENCE 

The Academy of Tamil Culture expresses its profound grief 
at the untimely death of the eleven members of this delegation on 
their way home In the disaster that overtook Air India Boeing 707 
Jet airliner Kanchenjunga at Mont Blanc on 24th Jan. 1966, and 
wishes to convey to all the bereaved families its deep felt condo¬ 
lences. 
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International 
Conference-Seminar of 
Tamil Studies 

OPENING SPEECH BY THE PRIME MINISTER 

Y. T. M. TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN PUTRA AL-HAJ 

Twi Sri Chairman, Your Excellencies, Honourable Ministers, 
Presi4ent and Delegates of the Conference, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very happy indeed to be present here this morning at tlie 
inauguration of this International Conference of Tamil Studies. It 
gives me the opportunity to welcome you all, in person, in my dual 
capacities — as Chancellor of the University of Malaya, and as 
Prime Minister of Malaysia. I am glad that you have chosen our 
University as the venue for this internaUonal gathering, for, here 
in Malaysia, we are always happy to foster international friendships 
and goodwill. We believe that by mutual co-operation, the nations 
d£ the world can advance together towards peace and happiness, 
harmony and brotherhood. 

International Conferences are today an accepted means for the 
advancement of knowledge and learning. When men from different 
countries and backgrounds meet together and exchange ideas and 
views', valuable results can be expected. At this gathering, you 
will no doubt have many difficult problems to talk about with 

one another. 

Tamil is one of the languages in use in Malaysia. In centuries 
gone by, flourishing Tamil merchant communities and priestly 
classes spread out from India to parts of South East Asia, and some¬ 
thing of those old associations may be seen through historical re¬ 
cords, monuments and traditions. In the ceremonies in the Royal 
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Houses of certain of our Northern States may be seen some sumla* 
Titles with Indian traditions. Our own language, Malay, contains 
evidence of the frequent social intercourse between this part of the 
world, and Tamil-speaking people. . 

More recently, during the last 100 yeai-s, many Tamil-speaking 
people from India and Ceylon have come and settled in the Malay 
Peninsula. Their descendants may be seen now in various walks of 
life — in the Cabinet, in the plantations, in business, and in the 
professions as Teachers, Lawyers, Doctors, Administrators and Par- 
hamentarians. Today in Malaysia we have people of various racial 
origins living together in very close harmony. Malays, other natives 
of Malaysia, Chinese and Indians have joined together in foimding 
this happy Nation, and it is a matter of pride to us that we all 
think of ourselves first and foremost as Malaysians, with a common 
allegiance to the King and Country. I have often described myself 
as the “happiest Prime Minister”, I am happy because Malaysia 
is a happy country. We have learnt to respect and value the diffe¬ 
rent streams of culture that have nourished our land and nurtured 
our people. These cultures have now been blended to form our 
Malaysian heritage. 

In our educational system, the Tamil language is one of the 
media of instruction in the Tamil Schools. In the Secondary 
Schools there is opportunity, for anyone who so desires, to learn 
Tamil as a subject. And in the University, we have a Department 
of Indian Studies, together with the Department of Malay Studies 
and the Department of Chinese Studies. So at the liighest possi¬ 
ble level, the languages and cultures of our people are encouraged 
and supported. The Department of Indian Studies is fbffuhate in 
having as its Head a person who is not a narrow specialist, but 
one who commands a knowledge of several languages. I refer to 
the Professor Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, Dean of the Feculty of 
Arts. No doubt his leadership has been one of the reasons for 
your choice of the University of Malaya as the venue for your 
Conference. 

Tamil is one of the languages very much in use, not only in 
India, but also in other parts of Asia and even Africa. In its lite¬ 
rature are many gems of learning and wisdom. The Thirukkural, 
for example, a Tamil work of the first or second century, has been 
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translated into various languages, and has been studied and prais* 
ed all over the world. I am happy that this valuable work is being 
translated into Malay and Chinese. I understand that the motto 
of this Conference is taken from a verse nearly twenty centuries 
old: 

' “YATUM 'ORE, YAVARUM K£UR” 
meaning: 

“All the earth is my homeland 
And all its people my kinsfolk” 

■What beautiful words expressing such a sentiment — most appro¬ 
priate for an international get-together. 

At this Conference, I understand that you will be studying 
critically various aspects of Tamil language, literature, culture and 
South East Asian culture contacts. I hope that your deliberations 
will meet with every success; I hope too that all the participants 
will have a happy and enjoyable time, and that the overseas parti¬ 
cipants will be seeing something of Malaysian life and hospitality. 

I am especially happy to welcome here the Chief Minister of 
Madras, and to reciprocate the hospitality and friendliness which 
was lavished on me during my visit to his State. 

With the greatest pleasure, I now declare open this First 
International Seminar of Tamil Studies. 



SPEECH DELIVERED BY SRI M. BHAKTAVATSALAM, 
Chief Minister or Mamuus 

Tan Sri Chairman, the Honourable Prime Minister, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Indeed it gives me very great pleasure to accept your invita¬ 
tion to say a few words on behalf of the delegates and observers 
who have come over here to participate in this memorable Inter¬ 
national Conference—Seminar of Tamil Studies. These observers 
and delegates have gathered here from 25 different countries of 
the world having been invited by the University of Malaya, the 
International Association of Tamil Research and the National Edu¬ 
cation (Indian Schools) Development Council (Malaya). I also 
note with great pleasure and deep appreciation that delegates from 
countries like U.S.A., U.K., Japan, Thailand, Germany, France, 
Holland, Denmark, Burma, Ceylon, Australia, Mauritius, Philip¬ 
pines, Singapore, South Korea, Sweden, Switzerland, etc., have 
taken so much pains and evinced so much interest in particioating 
in this Conference and have thus made it truly International. As 
the leader of the delegation from Tamil Nad. who.se language and 
culture have been permeating throughout the East and West in 
days of yore, I deem it a great privilege to be able to address you 
on this historic occasion. The historic and close association which 
my country had with Malaya and other neighbouring countries is 
home out even in very ancient Tamil Literature. In those early 
days, when maritime trade of the Tamilians extended up to China, 
Malaysia must have played a very important role as the Centre 
of Trade for ships from Tamil Nad going to different places like 
Philippines, Cambodia, Java and other parts. 

The ancient Sangam Classic “Pattinappalai” refers to the varie- 
.gated merchandise which were imported from many places like 
Java. Sumathra, Malaysia and China and to the as-sorted goods 
which were exported from Tamil Nad to these countries. From 
these references found in Tamil classics, one can he sure that the 
contacts between these countries were very close, sustained, and 
intimate. Again, religion also seems to have played an impor- 
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tiant role in bringing together the i)eople of South East ^ia, 
and the people of India in general, and of Tamil Nad, in particu¬ 
lar. The world famom temple at Angkorwat bears witness to the 
architectural grandeur of Tamil Nad which has spread over to 
this part of the world also. Right from those days, contact and 
communication between Malaysia and Tamil Nad were a continu¬ 
ous process and this affinity has been intensified by the modern 
communications which the current 20th Century has gifted las. 

Malaysia is a shining example of a country where a multi¬ 
lingual and multireligious society exists in complete amity and 
harmony. I am impressed by the unity and happiness found in 
this country where several distinct groups mix freely and work 
together as Malaysian nationals. Perhaps, it is due to this integ¬ 
ration and oneness of feeling of the people that the multisided 
Development Programmes are being well executed. Your econo¬ 
mic well being and prosperity are the results of Planning with 
foresight of your Prime Minister, a great statesman who should 
be congratulated for being chiefly responsible for leading this 
nation to its present state of peace and happiness. 

It is quite fitting that the Prime Minister of this great country 
should inaugurate this Conference of Tamil Studies. The dele¬ 
gates will no doubt be aware of the great contribution made to 
the TamU Literature and the spread of “Bhakti Cult” by the 
Saiva Saints, Sambandar and Manickavasagar. It is only appro¬ 
priate that the Honourable Ministers, Tan Sri V. T. Sambantham, 
P M N, and Mr. Manickavasagam, J.MJ^., P.J.K., who bear these 
hallowed names should take such a keen interest in organising 
this International Conference of Tamil Studies. We greatly appre¬ 
ciate the valuable contribution they have so devotedly made for 
the conduct of the present Conference which I am sure will prove 
a great success. 

I remember, Uiis idea of convening an International Conference 
on Tamil Studies was mooted a few years ago in the Tamil Deve¬ 
lopment and Research Council, an organ of the Government of 
Madras wherein Father Thaninayakam was also a member. The 
Members of the Tamil Development and Research Council received 
this proposal with enthusiasm then. The proposal was further pur¬ 
sued at the International Conference of Orientalists held at Delhi 
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in 1964, but couM not be implemented on account of the inability 
of the Foreign Delegates to extend their stay in India. 

I am glad that the Malayan University and the National Edu¬ 
cation (Indian Schools) Development Council (Malaya) have taken 
the lead in convening this Conference, and I note with pleasure 
that Rev, Father Thaninayagam has pursued the proposal vigorously 
and made it a ‘fait accompli’ today. Now that Malaysia has started 
this project, it gives me special pleasure to propose that the Second 
Conference be held at Madras early in 1968. 

I have great pleasure in inviting all the delegates and observes 
participating in this Conference to attend the Second Conference 
at Madras. 

I am .sure with your cooperation we can make it a great success 
in disseminating the knowledge and culture of this ancient lang¬ 
uage of ours. 

I take this opportunity to announce that the Government of 
Madras and the University of Madurai are considering a proposal 
to establish a Department of South East Asian Studies with special' 
reference to the Malay Language and we would welcome the co¬ 
operation of the Government and the University of Malaya in this 
regard. Before concluding, I would hke to express on my own 
behalf and on behalf of the Government and the people of Tamil 
Nad and also on behalf of the delegates and observers attending 
this Conference, our most sincere thanks and appreciation to the 
Prime Minister and the Government of Malaysia and the Organi¬ 
sing Committee of the Conference for the excellent arrangements 
made and the warm hospitality shown which have made Kuala 
Lumpur, ‘a home away from home’ for each one of us. 



Research in South-East Asia 
and in the Far-East* 


JEAN FILLIOZAT 


The cultural and commercial intercourse between India and 
South-East Asia across the ocean as well as the propagation of the 
Buddhist religion and of Indian sciences along the ways of central 
Asia towards the Far East, have been prominant since nearly 
twenty centuries. Many archaeological remains, records of travel¬ 
lers, and texts and inscriptions in Indian languages existing in all 
Eastern Asia are direct testimonies of this fact. Borrowings of 
Indian words in the languages of this part of the world, and Indian 
features in the original arts of many countries are also indirect 
evidence of the same fact. 

In the first part of^the last century the view was generally 
accepted among scholars that the main current of Indian culture 
toward the East had been Buddhistic. It seemed sure Hindu 
religion, as deriving from the Vedic or brahmanical one, was not 
a missionary religion and was not exported from India. It was 
easy in order to support this opinion to quote from Manu or from 
the other later sources in the literature of the Darmasastras prohi¬ 
biting sea voyage for brahmins. But in fact, this opinion was 
wrong. Since the second part of the last century a lot of brahma¬ 
nical remains and Sanskrit Hindu insci-iptions were recorded in 
South-East Asia and Indonesia. Even literal Vedic quotations 
appear in Indo-Chinese and Indonesian documents. The only 
problem which remained till recently was how to reconcile the 
prohibition of exportation of Vedic lore beyond the seas vrith the 
fact of this very exportation, and by whom the Vedic, Brahmanical 
and Hindu religions were brought and established in South-East 
Asia? 


* Presidential Address 
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This last problem is now going to be solved, thanks to Tamil 
research and to Sanskrit research in Tamil Nad, as well as in 
the S.-E. Asia itself. At first Tamil research had not been consi- 
dered as very important in this matter because, in S.-E. Asia, 
Sanskrit inscriptions referring only to Sanskrit literature are much 
more numerous than the Tamil ones which also are ordinarily 
of later dates. So, it seemed the main influence from India towards 
the East was from Northern India. Tamilians themselves called 
Sanskrit vadamoU ‘Northern Language’. But that does not mean 
they have not used it. On the contrary, -if we draw a complete 
enquiry into the culture of Tamil Nad as it was all along the 
centuries, we observe Tamil pulavar not only have produced 
Tamil masterpieces of poetry and learning, but also have contri¬ 
buted much in Sanskrit to Literature and Philosophy. We have 
just to refer to the names of such great philosophers of world 
fame as Sankaracarya or Ramanuja, or to authors like Dandin 
who were ubhayakavi. 

Moreover we must observe when Tamilians wrote in Sanskrit 
they were not always nearly following a Northern tradition. Very 
often they simply used Sanskrit as a language of general commu¬ 
nication in order to more widely propagate ideas from 
their own tradition. Ramanuja, for example, gave a scholastic 
Sanskrit garment to the theology of Nammalvar who inspired him 
and who before him had sung in his love for God: 

a-tuJTficoih fi.etOL.tuA/OT tusu^ jtfsuar 
Uicuffsujp lususix jysuew 

utorQui I 

Let us now considei* the most ancient of the Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions of Indo-China which was found at Vocanh near the eastern 
coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Vietnam. According to 
palaeographical evidence it belongs to the second or third century 
A.D. The shape of the characters does not clearly indicate if the 
writing was introduced from South India rather than from any other 
part of India. But the contents of the inscription are significant. 
In spite of tlie fact the lines are not all well preserved we have 
the name of the king who ordered to carve out the text. This 
name is Sri Mara. At the beginning of the study of this inscrip- 
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tion, it was thought the king was a Buddhist because he was 
praising ‘compassion’, karuna. The name ‘Mara’ also seemed to 
evolve Buddhism. But it would have been very strange if the 
kin g had designated himself as Mara, that is, as an enemy of 
Buddhism. We know karuna, corresponding to the Tamil arul, 
is Brahmanical or Hindu as well as Buddhistic, and the name 
Mara in Sanskrit must now be recognised as merely being a trans¬ 
literation of the famous Tamil title of Pandyan kings MaRaN. 
Because the letter R of Tamil MaRaN is lacking in Sanskrit, it 
was replaced by the other one and so the Tamil word become 
similar to the name of the Buddha’s antagonist who was surely 
out of consideration there. 

The use of the Sanskrit language by Tamilians and the intro¬ 
duction of a famous Tamil royal title under a Sanskrit garment 
was quite natural at the time, that is, in the first centuries of the 
Saka era. In this period not only the Dravidian languages were 
by their very origin different form the Indo-aryan ones but ako 
they most probably were already highly differentiated from each 
other. Above all, the Indo-aryan prakrits of the North, also in 
use in the South with the Jain ardhamagadhi and with the Bud¬ 
dhist Pali were much different from each other. Only Sanskrit 
was known at least by educated peoples everywhere and regularly 
taught in special schools conducted throughout India. It was 
the only means of general communications as Latin has been 
during centuries in Europe and as English is today in the greatest 
part of the world; Sanskrit was used for secular and practical pur¬ 
poses, owing to this character of common language medium. In 
most of the official inscriptions it replaced the Prakrits and, at the 
same time the compromise between the old Buddhist Praknt text 
and the widespread usage of the classical Sanskrit gave birth to 
the so-called Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit which was gradually re¬ 
placed by classical Sanskrit itself. 

In Tamilnad, both Tamil and Sanskrit were classical. Inter¬ 
course between the Tamil kingdom and the Magadha kingdom are 
evidensed since the end of the fourth century B. C. The famous 
Greek ambassador to the court of Candragupta, heard at Patali- 
putra the story of Tadadakai i.e., hCnatci of the Pandyan kingdom, 
without having ever visited this country. In the middle of the 
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third century B.C. Asoka inscriptions refer to the three Tamil 
kingdoms. Brahmanical lore was then well known in the South, 
at le^t in Kalinga, since Asoka has expressed his sorrow for the 
. d^ath of many brahmanas during his war to conquer Kalinga. 

In any way, many poems in the Sangam Literature show us 
how wide and deep was the knowledge some Tamil pulavar had 
of Vedic and Sanskrit culture. They often refer to Vedic rites, 
using in these references either Tamil or Sanskrit words, saying 
vejw or ydgam, kelvi or Srvti, maRai or Veda etc. ... indifferent¬ 
ly. The sixth poem of PuRenciNuru, by Karikilar, in honour of 
PandiyaN Palyakaoalai Mutukutumi Peruvaluti, show us this king 
followed Siva’s cult and also patronised, at the same time, Vedic 
ritual. 

According to the tradition, the Vedic ritual is intended for 
general welfare of the kingdom, i.e. for BhukU, the cult of Siva 
rests upon the Agamas and leads to reach both Bhukti and Mukti, 
the Supreme Goal. In Tamilnadu, both Vedic and Agamic rituals 
were prescribed in Sanskrit books, but the religious feelings, the 
utterances of devotion or Bhakti to God have been sung in Tamil 
by devotees like the Nayanar and the Alvar. Tamil has been the 
language of the heart, Sanskrit the medium of technical teaching 
and official proclamations. Both were mastered by Tamilians every¬ 
where they went. Abroad, they naturally used Sanskrit for offi¬ 
cial and practical purposes and our epigraphical remains are main¬ 
ly official. That is why they are chiefly in Sanskrit. 

In these conditions, no wonder if we And explanations of 
many things in South-East Asia through researches both in Tamil 
and in the Sanskrit literature of the Tamilnadu. 

That is the case for example in Ancient Cambodia, Kambuja- 
desa. In this country, at the very beginning of the ninth century, 
in 802 A.D. according to several Sanskrit or old Cambodian in¬ 
scriptions, the king Jayaraman II ordered for the performances 
of a ritual for the establishment of the devardja on a mountain 
called Mahendraparvata. This devaraja is subsequently referred 
to in other inscriptions as established in various places in the shape 
of a linga by different kings. Devaraja, ‘King of Gods’ is a usual 
designation of Indra, but in spite of the fact that the mountain was 
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called after Mahendra, it was not possible to accept an identifica¬ 
tion of this Devardja with Indra. On another side, the parallel 
designation of the Devardja in old Cambodian inscriptions was 
kamaratan jagat ta raja which means ‘the Lord of Universe who 
is king’. So, it was supposed and generally admitted till recently, 
rdja was applying to the human Cambodian king and a new pro¬ 
posed translation of devaraja was ‘the king who is God’, ‘the 
divine king’. It was taken for granted the corresponding lingo 
established in the name of the king was a material symbol em¬ 
bodying the personal essence of the king or the kingshi 

But we find in Tamil literature a much easier solution. 
Manikkavacakar, in his Tiruvacakam refers several times to Siva 
as seated on the Mayentiram mountain, i.e., the Mahendrapar- 
vata, as the King of Gods, these Gods being enumerated as Brah¬ 
ma, Vishnu and Indra. Also at the same time, Siva is the real 
king of the country as well as of the whole imiverse. So, Jaya- 
varman II has simply performed a Sivalingasthapanam following 
a conception which is revealed to us by Manikkavacakar and not 
the classical Sanskrit sources, so far as we know. 

This does not mean this representation of Siva was only 
Tamil and proper to Manikkavacakar. Tamilians were not com¬ 
ing alone from India to Combodia. We have also clear references 
in the inscriptions of Indians originating from other parts of India, 
and the Saivite religion belongs to all India. But we know by 
this example, researches in Tamil literature are necessary to im¬ 
prove our knowledge of the intercourse between India and South- 
East Asia which are in Sanskrit. Tamil too is repository of uni¬ 
versal Indian culture. 

The researches in the technical books in Sanskrit which are 
preserved chiefly in Tamilnadu, Sivagamas and Pancaratrdgamaa 
are also fruitful in ordfer to understand many features of the old 
remains of Hindu religion in South-East Asia and Indonesia. For 
example there are in Cambodia huge temples in the shape of pyra- 
mids representing the Meru, according to an All India conception 
But some among them which seemed, according to some inscrip¬ 
tions or traditions, as being tombs as well as temples, are just 
built in the way prescribed in the Agamas for the Samedhts of 
Vatis or men who have obtained Sivadiksa. According to the 
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Agamas as summarised in the Kriyadipikd composed by Sivagra- 
yogi of the Tamil Kailayaparamparai, these samadhis may become 
temples. In Tamilnadu there are numerous samadhis like that, 
but they are ordinarily small and do not become centers of temples 
because there are many ancient holy places and temples. In 
Cambodia, on the contrary, where there were no holy traditional 
places for Hindu cults before the coming of Hindu peoples, the 
possibility to bury men having been turned into Siva himself 
by Agamic rites and to build temples on their Samadhis was a 
good way to consecrate the holy required for the cult. 

This cult was finally abandoned when the countries of South 
Eastern Asia were converted to Theravada Buddhism or to Tdam 
But Thailand and Cambodia have continued to appoint groups of 
‘brahmanas’ for Royal and state ceremonies. It is a well known 
fact these brahmanas have preserved ritual books in Sanskrit 
in the Grantha characters which belong exclusively to Tamilnadu- 
According to the traditions the ancestors of most of them came 
from places like Ramesvaram or Ramanathapuram. Some of them 
claimed to come from Kailasa, that means their ancestors belonged 
to the Kailas or Kailayaparampara of Dharmapuram and Tiruva- 
vaturai. They cannot be considered as brahmins in the strict sense 
of the Bharmasastra, but brahmana has become since centuries 
an ordinary designation of Hindu religionists in South-East Asia. 
So Brahmana very often in Chinese and Arabic sources is a 
reference to Indian peoples of Hindu religion. In Cambodia these 
brahmanas are algo called baku, according to the modem pro- 
nounciation and pakuva according to the orthography. It is easy 
to recognise in this last designation tamil pakkuvar, fit to term 
in the Saivasiddhantic use those who are ‘ripe’ (Sanskrit pakva) 
and entitled to perform rites involving vedic and agamic mantras. 

The books of these people are actually full of Vedic and Agamic 
quotations. Prof. Meenakshisundaram has already published a 
book in Tamil on the festival called in Thailand Tiruppavai-Tiru- 
vempavai and brought further infoi-mation on the subject in this 
Conference. 

In Indonesia, in Bali, the reUgion of Hindu origin which is 
still practised is called Agamatirtha. The word tirtha is also used 
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to designate holy water received from the temple. Such a use 
is not general in India for the word tirtha, but it exists in Tamil. 
There are otlier evidences in South Asia and Indonesia of the 
coming of Sanskrit words through Tamilians with the specialisa¬ 
tions or changes of meaning they have done. 

So, the role played by the Tamilians in the relations between 
India and South-East Asia, though by no means exclusive has 
been very great even when they have used Sanskrit to present 
their culture in these countries. 

This role has also been' extended till the Far East. Little 
known archaeological and epigraphical discoveries enable us 
to trace the evidence of this role in China. Marco Polo, the 
famous Venitian traveller of the end of tlie Thirteenth Cenhiry 
had described in his travel’s relation a town Zayton, in South 
China which was at the time a very important international market 
where merchants came from every part of Asia and where a strong 
group of Indian merchants was established. Marco Polo did not in¬ 
dicate the regions of India they came from. Fortunately we may 
now be sure at least many of them were Tamilians. One ^rrovmd- 
ing wall was built around the town in the Fifteenth Century with 
stone material taken from ancient buildings. During the last 
Sino-Japanese war a part of this wall was demolished and many 
old architectural and epigraphical remains were discovered. A few 
years ago a Chinese archaeologist published many pictures and 
notices of these findings. Among them we find a lot of pillars of 
temples, divine images and elements of the basis of a very large 
temple of South Indian style, slightly modified by Chinese artists 
who were employed in the building or sculpturing. There is an 
ancient image of Mahavi^u, and more recent representations of 
lingas or of scenes like gaiendramokpiam or robbing by Kfsna of 
the clothes of the Gopis, etc. Also two plates with Tamil in¬ 

scriptions were discovered. Photographs of these inscriptions are 
not complete and no full phrase is readable, but one inscription 
mentions Perumal, the other gives a part of a date (cittirai mdsam). 
Thanks to these discoveries which give the hope of further studies 
we know that Indian merchants seen by Marco Polo had establish¬ 
ed both the Vaishnavite and Saivite cult, and were mostly Tamil¬ 
ians though it is by no means excluded that peoples of other parts 
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of India have also been there, along with merchants from Central 
Asia, Persia and even Arabia. 

These few examples may be enough to give us evidence of 
the need for a larger and international investigation to try to cover 
the immense field of human activity in which Tamil speakers have 
cooperated with other nations during so many centuries. 

That is why we are happy to be now for the first time at Kuala 
Lumpur, in a position to hold this International Conference-Semi¬ 
nar of Tamil Studies and to obtain the precious cooperation of so 
many scholars of various horizons. 



Tolkappiyar's 
Literary Theory 


T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAN 
A. GENERAL THEORY 


I. Tolkappiyam. 

Tolkappiyam at least in parts is the earliest work in Tamil. 
It 05 a book on phonology, grammar and poetics. Therefore it im¬ 
plies the prior existence of Tamil literature. There is a distinction 
made therein between literary language and colloquial or non¬ 
literary language — ceyyvil and valakku^ thus implying certain 
literary conventions not only in grammatical forms but also in lite¬ 
rary form and subject matter. However from the point of view 
of vocabulary, ordinary words, literary words, dialect words and 
foreign words may all come into the literary composition.^ Though 
Tolkappiyam, as stated may be earlier than the Cahkam works, it 
seems to contemplate the same kind of literature. 

II. Akam and Puxclvi. 

The most important aspect of this literature is the distinction 
between what is called akam and puram the exterior or the outer 
and the interior or the inner. I prefer to call them the poetry of 
the phenomenon and the poetry of the noumenon. The umer core 
of truth of human life is akam or love. There is a rule that in 
akam poetry no names are to be mentioned.® Akam is therefore 
describing an ideal or perfect human being whether man or woman 
but here the poetry is not describing any type. It represents the 


1. Tolkappiyai; Tolfouppiyom; The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society; Sutra 510, 880; Madras, 1943. 

2. Ibid., 880. 

3. Ibid., 1000. 
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autobiography of the individual from the fundamental universal 
point of view. But this gives its core of love which may be equal* 
ed with a soul which is revealed through the varying personalities 
vhthin the background necessarily of the multifarious aspects of 
Nature and History which after all form the various points of view 
or perspectives revealing the inner core. Each poem, as I have 
stated elsewhere, is “a chink in the wall of its individuality giving 
the glimpse of the whole universe. It. is a beautiful dew drop re¬ 
flecting the whole of the heavens and the earth from the individual 
point of view, its coign of vantage.”^ 

There are various implications of this ideal love tried to be 
explained in Nakkirar’s commentary on Iraiyaoar Akapporul.® 
There were controversies on this as time went on, especially between 
the vedic scholars and the later day moralists on the one hand and 
the Tanul poets believing in the old theory of Love.* The idealised 
love, it has to be said, made it easier for Tinunular to identify 
Love with God; ‘anpe sivam.”t This led to the mystic poetry of 
the NSyanmars and AWars singing in the old Akapporul style. 

The phenomenon is there only as an exposition of the noume- 
non. It is only when love attains this ideal level that it becomes 
akam; for, other love stories remain only puram. As against this, 
putam or the poetry of the phenomenon shows the experience of 
the varying individuals in the world, an experience which can be 
often dated as belonging to the historical persons. This however 
is not to mean that this poetry is not universal; only it raises 
itseH to that universal level by emphasi.sing the phenomenon. 

'Wtimately akam and puram are as the inner palm of the hand 
and its back.8 Akam poetry deals with this love from the point 
of view of pre-marital love or post-marital love kalavu and karpu. 


Vrai. p. 12; Pavanthar Kazhakam, 

6. & Rajam, Ed. Paripatol; verse 9:12; Murray & Co.. Madras, 1957. 

Sri Kasi Mutt, Verse 270 
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Pucam deals with not only the various aspects of war then prac¬ 
tised but also with the phenomenal victory of human life, with 
the greatness of men who come to be sung by poets and also with 
the evanescence of life inspiring man to do great acts and make 
himself eternal in the memory of men during the short span of 
his life. 

m. Anthology, a 

There is one thing peculiar about this poetry; the poems con¬ 
sist of dramatic monologues. Tolkappiyar enumerates certain illus¬ 
trative contexts in the various aspects of akam and putam poetry 
where the character could speak and reveal a dramatic moment.* 
Therefore there is in that age no narrative poetry or epic but only 
a series of dramatic monologues. This is one of the important 
aspects of the literary theory of Tolkappiyam. 

Dandin who came to live in Tamil Nad at the end of the 
Seventh Century realised the importance of this literary theory 
about poetic anthologies and therefore spoke only of two kinds of 
poetry, the poetry of anthologies and the poetry of continuoiis nar¬ 
ration or epic. As I have stated elsewhere, “Many a gem of purest 
ray serene may be hidden in the sea of experience, and many are 
the hidden ways of the subtle artists, working on these valuable 
gems. Many like the epic poets are great in weaving beautiful pat¬ 
terns, immortalised in the pearl necklace of a Queen or in the 
diamond diadem of a King—the varying disix)sitions of the many 
faceted gems satisfying the varying tastes and vanities of the rich. 
Some like the Cankam poets are great in carving out glistening and 
living forms of the Divine Dance [Ratna Sabhapati] or the Female 
Beauty, in each individual grm. infusing and vivifying the dead 
stone, with their life breath and mystical vision, making it, in short, 
the Absolute. How can this Absolute be reduced to the relative 
in a pattern?”^® 


9. Tolkappiyar; Tolkappiyam; The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society, Sutras 982-988m 1004-1006, 1009, 1013, 1014, 1018, 1021, 
1022, 1025, 1027, 1031, 1036-1037, Madras 1943. 

10. T. P. Meenakshisunda'-r\n; The theory of poetry in ToMppiyam, CoU 
Ircted papsr*; p. 62; Annamalsinagar, 1601, 
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Anthological literature suggests in a unique way the group 
poetry as I have suggested elsewhere,—“Cahkam poetry is unique 
as group poetry par excellence. It has personality of its own re¬ 
presenting the group mind and the group personality of the Cah¬ 
kam age. Taken as a whole, it satisfies all the requirements of 
great poetry, enumerated above. The folk songs and proverbs of 
an age, with their authors unknown, form a unity, as the very 
expression of the national personality and the language. Cahkam 
poetry, though too cultured to be called folk song, consciously 
creates this universal personality and that is why it has been classi- 
fied as a separate group in Tamil literature—the really great 
national poetry, not in the sense of national popularity but in the 
sense of being the voice of the nation in its origin. These remind 
us of the towering goputam of Tanjore expressing the aspiring 
spiritual height of the Cola age, though it is not the handiwork of 
any one sculptor but the work of a group of artists, each giving 
expression in rock to a vision of his own. It is therefore neces- 
sary to realise the importance of this conception of Cankam lite¬ 
rature as a Tokai or anthology or group poetry which lies at the 
very root of the theory of Cankam poetry.” 

rv. Poetic Quintessence. 

What is called vanappu mentioned as the last of the organs 
of a literary composition in the list given by Tolkappiyar contem¬ 
plates some narrative poetry or literature. But they are not as 
elaborately discussed as the contexts or dramatic moments of an¬ 
thologies. There, amongst these vanappus, is tol which describes 
an old story. As contrasted with it, is viruntu which describes 
a new story. There is also the literature composed in the ordinary 
dialect of the common man. There is again the literature con¬ 
sisting of a commingling of verse and prose. The other kinds do 
not contemplate any continuous narrative.ii Vanappu comes at 
the end of the list almost either as a concession to a latter age 
where narrative poetry has developed or as a vague remembrance 
of a forgotten tradition of an earliest age. In any case the cryptic 
explanation given for these vanappu, vaguely suggesting narra- 


11. Tolkappiyar; Tollofippij/nm; The South India Saiva Siddhanta 
Publishing Society, Sutras 1259, 1493, 1495, Madras 1943. 
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tive poetry against the elaboration of the dramatic moments of the 
anthologies, seems ^tx^uggest the prevailing poetic theory of the age 
related mainly to the anthologies rather than to narrative poems. 

Another aspect of this literature is the attempt by the poet 
to capture the poetic quintessence of the dramatic moment in the 
form of living phrases and poetic metaphors and similies which 
become the life of the verse. These phrases are, as it were, the 
keys with which the inner treasure of poetry has to be locked. 
These therefore have become the names of such verses and often 
the immortal names of the poets themselves.. Even when this idea 
is elaborated as a Ne^untokai and Pattu-p-pattu, the dramatic and 
poetic compression is not forgotten. 

This necessitates a great and important place being given to 
suggestion. Apart from ordinary figures of speech mainly con¬ 
sisting of various kinds of metaphors and similies there is ullurm 
uvamam which is an implied metaphor.““ Here nature is describ¬ 
ed; and from that, one has to understand the implications; for 
instance, the buffalo treading on lotus and feeding on tiny flowers 
implies the extra marital relationship of the hero who leaves the 
heroine to suffer thereby... That age thought it was against the 
culture of the heroine and others to state this charge openly. 
There may be further implications, thus giving rise to various strata 
of meaning, naturally to be imderstood only by the real critics or 
sahradayas. Apart from the figures of speech, there were also 
other kinds of suggestions not only of the meaning but also of 
emotions and ideals. Iraicci is a general name given to this sug- 
gestion.i3 The whole theory of suggestion as conceived and deve¬ 
loped by the Cahkain poets, require a detailed research. 

The emphasis TolkSppiyar lays on poetic sentiments or Rasa 
or what is called meyppafu should also be understood- He speaks 
of eight rasas nakai or hasya, uvakai or happiness which is some¬ 
thing more extensive than sringara; suffering or soka; vira or hero¬ 
ism physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual, ilivaral or jugupsa 
or a kind of shuddering at meanness; krodha or anger, bhaya or 


12. Ibid., 992-994, 1244. 
IS. Ibid., 1175-1177. 
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fear and adbhuta or wonder.'* Tolkappiyar further elaborates the 
various emotions which play an important part in the various dra¬ 
matic moments of Akam poetry.*® There is a separate chapter on 
this rasa or meyppa^u in Tolkappiyar thus showing the importance 
of these poetic sentiments intended to be suggested by a descrip¬ 
tion of the appropriate time and place of the story, which are in 
turn made alive by a graphic description of Nature inpli» ting the 
plants and the animals on the one hand, and the human society on 
the other and finally by that story made clear through the beha¬ 
viour and speeches of the hero and the heroine amidst their fol¬ 
lowers and relatives. The implications of this story of meyppatu 
has also to be worked out in detail by further research. 

V. Conventions. 

Naturally, for understanding such dramatic monologues, it is 
necessary to be familiar with the conventions of such a poetry. 
For interpreting such a verse, it is necessary, as emphasised by 
Tolkappiyar to know who is the speaker, to whom it is spoken, its 
dramatic context in akam or pucam; the time implied therein as 
a looking back or as a looking forward and the various strata of 
meanmg and rich suggestion because such poetry believing as it 
does in compression should have recourse to an elaborate theory 
of suggestion and meyppa^u or rasa or poetic sentiment*® There is 
also the poetic convention about interpreting long drawn sentences, 
its peculiar linkages and ellipses. 

B. THEORY IMPLIED IN VERSIFICATION 
L Enumeration of Organs. 

I may pass on to quote from my essay on the theory of poetry 
in Tolkappiyam,*^ an organic theory of poetry where the sounds 
and the meanings together form one united whole. The ceyyul 
iyal or the chapter on literary composition in Tolkappiyam starts 
by enumerating its various constituents of a verse as its organs 
where we find enumerated both the aspects of form and mattar, 
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not only the poetic form but also the phonological and morpholo¬ 
gical form. [1] The alphabetical sounds or phonemes [Eauttu]; 
[2] their duration [Mattirai]; [3] their knitting together into syl¬ 
lables [Acai]; [4] the various permutations and combinations of 
these syUables as feet [cir]; [5] the varied integrations of these 
feet into lines [ati]; [6] the caesura- the coincidence with the 
metrical and grammatical pause [yappu]; [7] the lexical tradition 
[marapu]; [8] the basic poetic intonations or fundamental poetic 
tunes so to say [tukku]; [9] the innumerable garland-like patterns 
of the metrical weldings such as assonance and rhyme total; [10] 
the import or the purport of the verse, controlling and vivifying 
all these parts, so as to make them expressive of the self same 
purport [nokku]; [11] the basic verse patterns as so many perma¬ 
nent natural sound configurations of the idiom of the language 
[pa]; [12] the length or dimensions of the verses [ajavu]; [13] 
here’comes subject matter the harking back to the ideal behaviour 
patterns of an ennobling humanity [tipai]; [14] their varying main 
currents of activity [kaikol]; [15] the speaker [kurrul]; whose 
expression is the poem; [16] the person to whom the poem is 
spoken [ketpor]; [17] the place [kalam] and [18] the time of the 
poem [kalam]; [19] the resulting effect of purpose of the verse 
[paya^^]; [20] the sentiment for emotion bubbling forth therein; 
[21] here comes to poetic syntax the elliptical construction or the 
yearning after completion of the sense, at every stage of its pro¬ 
gress [eccam]; [22] the context making the meaning [munnam]; 
[23] the vmderlying universality [porul]; [24] the ford in the jjoetic 
current where the particularity enters into the flow of poetry or 
the particularity of the poetic aspect of the verse [tuiai]; [25] the 
great lintrings. or the retrospective and prospective constructions^ 
[mfitfu]; [28] the colour of the rhythm of the verse [vaiwam]; and 
[27] the eightfold poetical facades [vanappu] or kinds of poetry 
or poetic composition.^ 

II. Their Singnificance. 

At first this may sound a confused conglomeration but a 
careful analysis and understanding will reveal the great organic 
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theory of poetry as conceived by Tolkappiyar. Some of the 
constituents of the verse, like the letters or phonemes, their dura¬ 
tion, the syllables, the feet, the garland-like weldings, the lines 
and intonations are elaborations of our phonetic experiences, 
whilst the resulting sotmd configurations, the rhythms, the dimen¬ 
sions, and the poetic tunes are prosodic elaborations of such an 
experience. AH these hypnotise the reader, by their basic poetic 
music, and make him move and heave with the poem. He stands 
enchanted and hyponotised believing in the subject matter and 
becoming one with it, carried away by the multitudinous 
concatenation of canorous sounds of varying durations, modified 
by breaths; frictions, trills, liquids, hard and soft explosions, en¬ 
riched by oral and nasal resonances, and divided into happy collec¬ 
tions of significant and natural syllabic pulsations, which by their 
flow, by their permutations and combinations form into various 
waves of feet, which in their turn move with the poetic mood, by 
their very force of movement fastening themselves into varying 
patterns of wreaths or eddies of differing directions and angles of 
assonance and rhyme; the multifarious dispositions of these Ungy 
giving rise, on this poetic march to varied and variegated poetic 
tunes, resulting in basic configurations of different rhythms of 
many a hue and many a facade. 

Here arises what Elliot has called the auditory imagination. 
The other organs of the verse like the meaning made clear by the 
context, the elaborate ramifications by allusions and suggestions 
glowing into life, by sweet remembrances as described at length 
by Prof. Richards, the lexical traditions of words and their signi¬ 
ficance, the elliptical construction or the yearning for the predi¬ 
cate after every pause in the continuous flow of the sense matring 
the whole a continuity, nnd the retrospective and prospective 
constructions as looking backward and forward to bring about a 
well known organised unity, are but ordinary grammatical themes. 
There are the various ways in which the reader’s understanding 
of a poem and his usual grasp of the meaning are utilised for 
swaying his mind hither and thither, his mind, thereby heaving 
up with the crest of the poetic wave and ebbing away with its 
trough, and his hypnotised intellect, reasoning with the music 
and meaning of the poem, and thereby, becoming one with the 
theme. 
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The remaning constituents of the verse are its speaker, the 
persons addressed, the time and place, the effect, the sentiment, 
the generality, the particularity and the universality of the poem, 
the last head reminding us of Jung’s “archetypes and the un¬ 
conscious racial and individual memories”. These are all what 
one is accustomed to consider under the head of meaning and 
subject matter. These form the poetic theme in its concrete and 
specific reality, vivified by its glowing emotion, appealing to every 
heart by its universality or archetype, becoming of momentous 
value, as the expression of a fundamental mode of intrinsically 
ennobling human behaviours; its value carrying with itself the 
imprimatur of personal experience. The value of a work of art, 
as Read suggests, consists not merely in the progressive organi¬ 
sation of impulses for freedom and fullness of life according to 
Richards, but also of the open recognition of a moral sanction 
which is, in the old phraseology, revealed to the artist. The eight 
fold facades and the import of the parts are attempts at telesco¬ 
ping these various strata of poetry, viz., the sound, the music, the 
significance, its sweep and development, the emotion and the final 
experience. Everything, thus, appears to be of great importance 
in the final make up of the poetic personality of the verse, reflect¬ 
ing the personality of the poet. 
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0.3 Of the eight anthologies five are on Akam, two on Puram, 
and one on both. Six of them are in ‘akaval’ metre which is a 
kind of blank verse, interspersed with alliterations and rhymes. 
The poems on Akam as well as Puram theme are written in this 
metre and its regulated and subtle music adds to the poetic beauty. 
This metre is a simple but wonderful instrument which causes no 
impediment to the freedom of expression of the poet. It has been 
found to be an appropriate and natural medium for the expres¬ 
sion of the valuable experience of the poets. 

The other two anthologies that are not written in ‘akaval’ 
metre are Kalittokai and Paripatal. The poems of Kalittokai are 
in Kali metre which is well known for its dramatic and lyrical 
qualities and which, according to Tolkappiyanar,^ is well suited to 
express the emotions of the lovers. There is repetition of certain 
lines and phrases and this, added to the haunting music of the 
metre, is very appealing. 

Paripatal is a metre full of rhythm and music and the antho¬ 
logy known by this name consists of songs composed in this metre. 
There are religious poems as well as those on love-themes. The 
love-theme is worked against the background of bathing festivities. 
These songs were sung in different tunes as is evident from the 
notes on the music at the end of these. The names of the musicians 
who set tunes to these songs are also mentioned therein. 

1. ‘Akam’ Poetry: 

1.1 In the poems on Akam, the aspects of love of a hero and 
a heroine are depicted. The story of love is never conceived as a 
continuous whole. A particular moment of love is captured and 
described in each poem as the speech of the hero or the heroine 
or the lady-companion or somebody else. There are one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty poems of this type in five anthologies, viz., 
Akan^uru, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Ainkurunuru and Kalittokai. 
One may expect a sort of monotonous repetition in these hundreds 
of poems on more or less the same aspects of ideal love. This is 
what one finds in all the Indian arts, sculpture or iconography 
or music. But when looked at carefully, the individual genius of 
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0. Introduction 

0.1 The eight anthologies called Ettuttokai form part of early 
Tamil literature known as Sangam literature written eighteen 
cenuries ago. They consist of two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-one poems varying from small stanzas of three lines in 
Ainkurunuru to stanzas of forty lines in Purananufu. There are 
four hundred and seventy poets known either by their proper 
names or by causal names called from their vmrk. The authors are 
unidentified in the case of a hundred stanzas. The poets belonged 
to different parts of Tamilnad and to different professions. Some 
of them were very popular like Kapilar, Nakkirar and Awaiyar 
and some others are rarely remembered by their names. Yet a 
general harmony prevails throughout these eight anthologies. The 
tone and temper of the age is reflected in all their poems with a 
singular likeness. They were moulded according to certain literary 
conventions or traditions that prevailed in the Sangam age. Yet 
they reveal the individual genius of the poets who sang them. 

0.2 The convention of the later days that poetry should deal 
with the four aspects of life, viz., aram (virtue), porul, (wealth 
and politics), inpam (love and pleasure) and vitu (salvation), was 
not prevalent,1 in those early days. The poets sang either of Akam 
or Puram. Akam dealt with ideal love and Puyam with the rest, 
viz., war, munificence, etc. 


1. Nannul, 10. 
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1.3 Tolkappiyanar clarifies the relative importance of these 
three components of ti^ai.^ According to him karupporu} is more 
important than mutalporu}, and uripporul is more important than 
the other two. In other words, the aspect of love is the most 
important part, the objects of environment come next and the 
region, the season and the hour are less important. There are a 
few poems in the anthologies which have no mutalporuj but only 
the other two a few poems have neither karupporu] nor mutalporu) 
but only uripporu] or the aspect of love. 

1.4. The poems on the theme of love are all in the form of 
dramatic monologues. The hero, the heroine or the lady-companion 
seems to appear on the stage and express his or her feelings and 
thoughts. Appropriate natural scenery forms the background. 
The poet has no place on this poetic stage. He cannot express 
his own ideas or feelings except through the actors, the hero, the 
heroine and others in the drama of love. What have been expressed, 
have to be taken as the feelings and thoughts of the characters 
imagined and created by him. The i>oet merges himself in the 
characters he creates and does not, as in subjective poetry or in 
ordinary narrative, describe or relate in his own person and from 
the outside. The dramatic element commonly appears more or 
less prominently in the shape of dialogue. There might have been 
some autobiographical material incorporated by the ixiet in such 
poems, but it is not always easy to distinguish those elements. 
These are dramatic lyrics, and in spirit and method subjecetive 
poems, but the subjective element pertains, not to the poet him¬ 
self, but to some imagined characters into whose feelings and 
thoughts he gives vicarious expression. 

1.5 But there is this great difference between the early eight 
anthologies and the later works as regards the men and the women 
dealt with in them. In the mediaeval epics and other literary 
works, the common man and woman never attained the status of 
hero and heroine, whereas in the poems on love the ordinary man 
and woman either in the mountainous region or in other regions 
are depicted as the hero and the heroine. 

1.6 Tolkappiyanar has explained the literary conventions of 
his age and stated that he based his observations on the usages 
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honoiired by the practice of the great poets (patalut-payinravai 
natunkalai).® He has clearly noted in a 'nurpo' that in the poems 
on Akam, the name of the hero or the heroine, should never be 
mentioned. In the poems on love found in Ettuttokai, there is 
not a single stanza wherein the hero or the heroine is mentioned 
by name. The hero is mentioned in these poems simply as the 
man of the mountain, the man of the town, the person of the sea 
coast, etc. So also the heroine is referred to as the woman of the 
hill tribes, the girl of the peasants, the daughter of the fisherman, 
etc. The poets never wanted the readers to identify the hero and 
the heroine with historical i)ersons. As Professor T. P. Meenakshi- 
sundaranar puts it, Akam poetry “expresses not something to be 
dated with reference to any particular person'',® and the aspect of 
love depicted in it is intended to be universal and common to all 
times. “The majority of the world’s great lyrics” says Hudson,’ 
“owe their place in literature very largely to the fact that they 
embody what is typically human rather than what is merely indi¬ 
vidual and particular”. Every reader finds in the love-lyrics of the 
early Tamil anthologies the expression of such experiences and feel¬ 
ings in which he himself is fully able to share. Thus, by prohibit¬ 
ing the mention of the names of the hero and the heroine in these 
lyrics the literary tradition in Tamil has preserved Akam poetry 
pure and enabled it to give outward forms to the inner feelings 
not of the individual but of the ideal man and woman. 

1.7 Nature is used to enrich the suggestive nature of poetry 
and this kind of suggestions through some description of Nature is 
called ‘iraicci’. When the hero has been meeting his sweetheart 
at night during his pre-marital relationship, the lady-companion 
desires to impress on him the necessity of hastening the marriage 
and asks him to come and meet her during daytime. She specifies 
a place for the meeting of the lovers during day time and describes 
it as the place where the honeycombs hang, the trees are full of 
ripe fruits and the creepers have blossoms in abundance. She 
expects the hero to understand from this description that a number 
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of people will frequent the spot attracted by the honey, the ripe 
fruits and the fragrant flowers and thus indirectly forbids him from 
coming at daytime as well as at night and urges him to marry 
and avoid such clandestine meetings.® Similarly when he frequently 
comes at dasrtime, she requests him to come during nights and 
describes the frontyard of the house as adorned by the punnai 
trees with fragrant blossoms and the palmyra trees with the nests 
of anril birds. The suggestion herein is that at night the anril 
birds are so close to the house that they keep the heroine awake 
throughout the night by their heart-rending cries;® here is also 
the indirect urge on him to marry early and settle himself in an 
inseparable life. 

1.8 In some kinds of descriptions especially in love songs of 
maruta-tinai, Nature is used in allegories called ‘ullupai uvaman’ 
or ‘the implied simile’. All the objects of Nature and their acti¬ 
vities stand for the hero, the heroine and others and their activities 
in the drama of love. The latter are not at all mentioned but only 
suggested through the former. It is simile incognito which leaves 
it to the reader to discover it. The commentator Peraciriyar ex¬ 
plains it as a type resorted to make the literary expressions more 
beautiful and apt.^® 

An otter enters a lotus tank, scatters the vallai creepers, seizes 
the v^ai flsh amidst them, feeds upon it and returns in the early 
morning to its rattan bush.. The heroine describes this in order 
to blame her husband on his return from, a harlot’s house. She 
suggests to him that she is aware of his infidelity, of his loose 
morab, of pleasing the harlot’s parents and relatives and of return¬ 
ing home at dawn for a formal stay. Here the otter stands for 
the hero, the v^ai fish for he harlot, the ‘vallai’ creepers for her 
parents and the rattan bush for his own house.^i 

In such a description, the speaker hesitates to express certain 
things openly but desires to dwell on minutely in a wordy cari¬ 
cature of a famiUar incident in Nature and through it more effec¬ 
tively conveys to the listener all the feelings and thoughts. 
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1.9 The anthologies are abounding in apostrophes. The hero 
or the heroine addresses the sea, the moon, the wind, the crow» 
the crab, a tree or a creeper and expresses the grief of the heart 
or requests one of them to sympathise with him or her. 

The heroine addresses the sea and enquires it as to why it 
cries aloud even at midnight *md who caused such sufferings.^^ 
She also asks it whether it cries aloud in sympathy with the misery 
of those pining in separation just like herself or whether it has 
been forsaken by anybody as in her own case.^ She blames the 
northwind as merciless and unsympathetic.^^ “Oh, chill north 
wind! we never meant any harm to you. Please do not cause 
further suffering to this forsaken and miserable soul of mine.’’^® She 
remarks that it mercilessly blows at midnight to afflict her in her 
loneliness without any pity for her utter despair and bids it blow 
through the coxmtry where the hero is so as to remind him of her 
and make him return.^® The hero in the distant coimtry feels the 
effects of the northwind but only thinks of his sweetheart suffer¬ 
ing lonely in the distant village and requests it not to blow through 
her village and cause her more distress.^^ 

2. ‘Puram/ poetry: 

2.1. There are some ‘arruppatai’ or guide-songs in the two an¬ 
thologies, Purananuru and Patirruppattu. In these, the bard, 
either a musician or dancer or actor (panan, virali or kuttan) who 
has received gifts from a generous i>atron guides another bard 
suffering from poverty and directs him to the same patron for help. 
Descriptions of the way to the city of the patron and praises of 
his endearing qualities abound in such guide-songs. In Purana¬ 
nuru, there are seven poems as guide-songs of the musicians, four 
of the women dancers, and three of the literary artists. Patirrup¬ 
pattu contains one guide-song of the musician and five of the 


12. Kuruntokai, 163. 

13. Kalittokai, 129. 

14. Akananuru, 243. 

15. Naninai, 196. 

16. Akananuru, 163. 

17. Kuruntokai, 235. 
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women dancers. All of them are in accordance with the exposi¬ 
tion of Tolkappiyanar regarding the form of such songs.^* 

2.2 The elegies in Purananuru are frankly personal and are 
high tributes to the deadpatrons and friends. A few of them ex¬ 
tended to be poems of some philosophical significance. They are 
the outpourings of the emotions of the poets who were so much 
attached to the patrons. In these elegies we don’t find such simili¬ 
tude of a shepherd mourning for a companion as we have in the 
pastoral elegies in western literature.^ These elegies in Tamil are 
genxiine and spontaneous. There is no artificiality in them. They 
express intimate and personal grief. They cannot be charged of 
artificiality as in Milton’s ‘Lycidas’. Like Tennyson’s ‘In Memo- 
riam’, the ^cient Tamil elegy speaks in its own character and 
calls things by real instead of allegorical names. We need not 
penetrate a disguise to feel the poet’s personal grief. The ancient 
Tamil elegies are entirely free from any conventional bucolic 
machinery. 

2.3 There is one peculiarity to be noted in these anthologies. 
Whenever the poets wanted to express their gratitude to their 
royal parons, or their admiration of the generosity and valour of 
some chieftains, they did so through their compositions on ‘Puram’ 
theme, the theme intended for these. Besides this, they also made 
use of their poems on Akam to introduce the glory of their patrons 
by way of comparison or by mentioning their moimtains or forests 
as backgroimd for the drama of love depicted in such poems. 

The scandal about the association of the hero with a harlot is 
said to be more widespread than the joyous uproar of the army 
of the Pandiya king when it defeated and chased the armies of the 


18. Tolkappiyam, Ponilatikaram, 18. 

19. Walter W. Greg, in his ‘Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama’ (p. 134) 
writes on Milton’s Lycidas: The poem, in common with the whole class of 
aUegorical pastorals, is undoubtedly open to the charge of artificiality, 

in truth, the pastoral, garb can never illvistrate, but only distort and obs- 
twe subjects drawn from other orders of civilisation.The dissatisfac¬ 

tion felt by many with Lycidas was noticed by Dr. Johnson when he wrote: 

It is not to be considered the effusion of real passion, for pasiuon runs 

not after remote allusions and obscure opinions _ When there is leisure 

for fiction there is little grief.” 
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two enemy kings in the battle at Kutal.*® In an apostrophe to the 
north wind, the lady companion says that the wind which now dur¬ 
ing the separation of the lover causes so much distress to the hero¬ 
ine will disappeM when the lover returns home. Therein she 
mentions that the north wind will then run away like the nine 
chieftains who were defeated in a single day by the great Cola king 
Karikalan and who ran away leaving all their nine umbrellas in the 
battlefield at Vakai.*^ In another stanza the lady companion con¬ 
soles the distressed heroine that there is no room for any suffer¬ 
ing and assures her that the hero will never desert her to seek 
wealth even if it amounts to possession of the Elil hills of Konkana 
Nannan.22 

Some of these poems have long and elaborate descriptions of 
the achievements of patrons and give the impression that though 
they are on Akam theme, the aim of the poet was only to praise 
the achievements of their patrons and that the theme of love served 
as a formula or means to serve this purpose. But it is not always 
so. As Dr. K. K. Pillai observes,*3 “it had become almost a con¬ 
vention with the poets of that age to portray the feelings or re¬ 
actions of lovers by instituting comparisons with prominent poli¬ 
tical occurrences. The wide popularity which they had attained 
provided the temptation for the poets to import them into their 
comparisons so as to make the descriptions impressive and 
realistic.” 

The commentators of Tolkappiyam interpret 'nurpa' No. 155 in 
Porvilatikaram so as to admit and explain such introduction of the 
glory and attainments of the patrons in poems on the theme of love. 

2.4 The ancient poets were well known for their self-respect 
and dignity and they felt it very delicate to approach a chieftain 
and directly ask him for a gift. But they found it agreeable to 
please them by singing the glory of his ancestors or his own 
achievements or praising the beauty or fertility of his mountains 


20. Akananuru, 118. 

21. Ibid., 125. 

22. Natrinai, 391. 

23. Journal of the Madras University—Humanities, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 
January 1959. 
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and forests, and thus in<hrectly indicate to him their request for 
his gift They found this a useful device to serve their purpose 
as direct asking did not suit their sense of honour. This is evident 
from the poem of Mocikiranar in Purana^utu, wherein he stated 
“It is difScult for me to ask you for a gift. But I find it easier 
to praise the Konperunkanam hills of yours.”®^ 

Even Kapilar, who was more a close friend of him than a court 
poet of the great patron Pari, has written more lines in praise of 
his Parampu hills than those on the patron himself.^® 

3. Gerieral 

3.1 The sun, the moon, the trees, the birds, the beasts and 
other objects of nature have been artistically described in the 
poems of these anthologies. But they have never been loved and 
described for their own sake, as in modem poetry. They have 
been described in early poetry only to portray some aspects of life. 
Nature serves only as background for or setting to the human 
emotions that are depicted in Akam or Puram poetry. They serve 
as frames for pictures of love or war, munificence, etc. Though 
Nature is thus made subservient to the h uman theme, yet there is 
free play of descriptions of nature. Nature has a prominent, 
though not a primary place in these anthologies. These poems 
treat all outward things as subordinate to the inner forces and pro¬ 
blems upon which the interest is concentrated." They e^entially 
depict mental states and are predominantly psycholo.gfcal, medita¬ 
tive and argumentative. 

3.2 The poets of Ettutokai believed in the unique effects of • 
a few deft touches of description, not in the elaborate and full 
descriptions of all the parts of a beautiful object or scene. In the 
later days, the poets indulged in the descriptions of persons from 
head to foot or from foot to head calling such descriptions 

urp <>/(3cnr&>r and (2»r o/gTOrSBr. According to Winchester,2^ 


24. PuranSniiru, 154. 

25. Ibid., 105—120. 

26. Cf. the author’s “The Treatm'ent of Nature in Sangam Literature”. 
SXS.S.WP, Society, Madras, 1957, pp. 404 etc. 

27. Winchester, C. T., Some Principles of Literary Criticism, New York, 
1908, p. 132. 
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the difference between \mimaginative treatment of Nature and 
imaginative treatment is the difference between trying to describe 
all one sees and rendering in a few epithets or images what one 
feels. The pictures of the poets of Ettuttokall consist of only a few 
vivid features enough to interpret and communicate their emo¬ 
tional experiences. They drop out of their pictures all irrelevant 
and unpleasant details, so that the readers’ attention is concentrat¬ 
ed upon the few features that give him a powerful and character¬ 
istic impression. Through single lines, or sometimes single epi¬ 
thets, the poets flash upon iffie readers’ imagination the whole pic¬ 
tures. The picture of a hare by the poet Tamilk-kuttanar of Madu¬ 
rai may be cited as an example.*® In one single line of four simple 
qualifiers and four small nouns—tumayirk kuruntal netuncevik 
kuyumuyal (the small hare with pure fur, short legs and long ears) 
—the complete picture of the animal is impressively drawn. Such 
simple and direct words have a suggestive magical power. There 
is no room for exaggeration in such artistic descriptions, which are 
rather interpretations of the poets’ experience. They have such 
an intensity of feeling and imagination that their descriptions do 
not deteriorate into exaggeration. 

A Japanese painter once confessed that he had to concentrate 
on the bamboo for many years and still a certain technique for the 
rendering of the tips of bamboo leaves eluded him.» Word-painting 
is no less difficult. Many of the ancient Tamil poets have mas¬ 
tered this word-painting. They frequently use simple adjectives 
that convey with force their deep thought and experience regard¬ 
ing the pictures they depict. 

3.3 In the descriptions of the beauty of the heroine, we find 
only one or two aspects of beauty artistically touched. 

QaijOJ/i/K frerir OemuL/eoT uSsmfi 

(the lady abounding in beauty and with bamboo-like shoulders) 

xtrsiaiSm Q^waurtu 

BareS 


28. Purananuru, 334. 

29. Coomaraswamy Ananda, K., 
Cambridge, 1935, p. 41. 

30. Akanftnuru, 2. 

Jl. Ibid., 3. 
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(the lady of pleasant red lips resembling the petals of ‘kavir’ 

and ot sweet words, wearing fine jewels) 

Even in the descriptions which extended to more than six lines and 
which form part of the monologues of the hero, we find that he 
restricts himself to two or three aspects of the physical beauty of 
his sweetheart and never transcends the limits of decency. There¬ 
fore tl\e hundreds of such poems dealing with love are happily 
devoid of obscenity. Even the songs on the harlots and the hero’s 
association with them are free from gross bawdiness. Sexual 
passions have been purged of their, obscenity through dignified 
poetic touches. 

3.4 The early poets did not like to introduce foreign or bor¬ 
rowed images in their poetry. They always copied direct from life 
and Nature. Even when they had to describe the scenes of a distant 
country which they had not seen, as for example those of the 
Ganges in floods,32 or of the Yak at the foot of the Himalayas,33 they 
did not describe them in detail but restricted themselves to the 
facts they knew from others and avoided the odd mixture of any 
incongruous details in them. Even while describing the scenes of 
their own country, they did not extend their descriptions beyond 
their own observation and experience. For example, Kapilar, a 
great poet of the age, who had left us the maximum number of 
songs, had not depicted the agricultural region; he was content to 
deal with the mountains and their surroundings. The poet 
Perunkatunko of the Cera family, celebrated for his descriptions of 
the arid mountains and forests, was silent about the beauties of 
the coastal region. Ammuvanar and other poets who had written 
so much on the coastal region were silent about the hills and the 
forests. They wrote according to the fundamental principle 
stressed by Hudson, “the principle that, whether his range of 
ex^ence and personal power be great or small, a man should 
write of that which lies at his own doors, should make it bis chief 
business to report faithfully of what he has lived, seen, thought, 
felt, known, for himself.”3* This sincerity or fidelity is characteris¬ 
tic of the poems in these early anthologies. 

32. Puran^uru, 161. 

33. Ibid., 13; PatiiTuppattu, 1. 

34. Hudson, W. H, An Introduction to the Study of Uterature, London, 



Is Phonetic Change 
Universal and Inevitable? 

(a study based on the phonological sTRucTxmE or Tamil) 

A. SUBBIAH 

Introductory 

Norms and normative laws can be made and decision or 
convention to observe them or to alter them... it is therefore 
man who is normally responsiule for them; not perhaps for 
the norms which he iincls to exist in society when he first 
begins to reflect upon them, but for the norms which he is 
prepared to tolerate once he has found out that he can do 
something to alter them. Norms are man-made in the sense 
that we must blame nobody but ourselves lor them; neither 
nature, nor God. It is our business to improve them as much 
as we can... The standards are not to be found in nature. 
Nature consists of facts and of regularities... but nature has 
made us together with our power of altering the world, of 
foreseeing and of planning for the future, and of making fai- 
reaching decisions ... If we consider a fact as alterable — 
such as the fact that many people are suffering from disease 

_ than we can always adopt a number of different attitudes 

towards this fact; more especially we can decide to make an 
attempt to alter it; or we can decide to resist any such attempt; 
or we can decide not to take action at all. 

—^Karl Popper in ‘The open society and its enemies". 

The attitude of most linguistic scientists today towards “Pho¬ 
netic change” can best be described in the words of Hall who, in 
his expressively titled book “Leave your language alone” says: — 

Like the work of geological forces, linguistic change is, in 
the present state of human technology, irresistible. We may try 
to dam it up at one point, but it’s sure to burst forth at another, 
and where we are least expecting it... It is futile to try to 
stop linguistic change; to do so, a super police-state would be 


6 
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necessary... We would do better, therefore, to cease objecting 
to and trying to impede linguistic change; we should accept 
linguistic change and its results as something entirely natural 
and norinal.1 

This is more or less on a pair with the attitude of a person who 
falls under Karl Popper’s second category and who, faced with the 
universahty of disease, decides to resist all attempts to prevent 
disease. This attitude — to take the cue from Hall himself — falk 
for “shock treatment that psychiatrists often use, when a person 
has built up a way of life on harmful attitudes or beliefs; the psy¬ 
chiatrist has to sweep this false basis away before he can replace 
it by new, more realistic and therefore sounder ideas’’.^ 

2. The birth of the modern Science of Linguistics is usually 
ascribed to the close of the eighteenth century when Sir Williams 
Jones, the first great European Sanskrit Scholar, discovered the 
linguistic similarity between Sanskrit and some members of the 
Indo-European family of languages. Philology, as it was called 
until recently, concerned itself primarily with the comparative 
study of Indo-European languages — more particularly in its dia¬ 
chronic aspect. Literacy in those languages — even where they 
had been reduced to writing — was confined to a small number 
amongst the upper classes. Besides, the modem theory of Phon¬ 
emes and the Bloomfieldian ‘principle of a single symbol for a single 
phoneme’ had not been then clearly understood with the result 
there was no one to one correspondence between the spoken and 
the written language. The restraint which a carefully designed 
written language exercises on the spoken language and the twice 
levelling processes of spelling pronunciation and pronunciation 
spelhng were ciU absent and as was only to be expected the gulf 
between the spoken language and the written language widened, 
the former becoming vulnerable to changes particularly of a phone¬ 
tic nature. The philologists of those days were impressed by the 
regularity of the phonetic changes which occurred as a result 
amongst different Indo-European languages. These changes were 


1. Hall Jr., Robert A., Leave your language alone, Linguistics, Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1950. p. 183-184. 

2. Ibid., p. 7. 
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codified by them into what have been rather imprecisely designated 
as ‘laws” of historical linguistics e.g. “Grimm’s law”, “Vemer’s 
law”, “the Great Vowel Shift in English” etc. 

Even as late as 1917, Sturtevant said ‘Linguistic Science deals 
very largely with linguistic change’.® This preoccupation amount¬ 
ing to obsession with ‘phonetic change’ led to a wide spread assump¬ 
tion that all languages change and change all the time. No valid 
grounds, theoretical or otherwise, for this assumption have been 
put forward, as the following quotations from linguists themselves 
will show: 

Sturtevant. As long as all members of the community 
confine themselves to imitating the fashions abeady set, no 
change can arise. Furthermore the conservation force of 
imitation varies in proportion to the size of the community; 
for each innovation is opposed by the influence of that part 
of the community which is as yet unaffected by it, and the 
larger the community the larger the majority against each 
incipient change. 

We might suppose, then, that language would remain 
forever stationary. But everyone knows that languages change.^ 

Sapir. It is much better to admit that we do not yet 
understand the primary cause or causes of the slow drift in 
phonetics, though we can frequently point to contributing 
factors. It is likely that we shall not advance seriously until 
we study the intuitional bases of speech.® 

Bloomfield. Every language is undergoing, at all times, a 
slow but unceasing process of linguistic change. We have 
direct evidence of this change in the case of communities which 

possess written records of their earlier speech-The ninth- 

century English of King Alfred the Great, of which we have 
contemporary manuscript, seems to us like a foreign language; 


3. Sturtevant, E. H., Linguistic Change, University of Chicago Press, 
1917, p. 10. 

5. Sa*pir,*'Edward, Language, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1921. 
p. 196. 
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if we could meet English speakers of that time, we should not 
understand their speech, or they ours.^ 

Carroll. Whatever the ultimate status of phonetic law 
may prove to be, the mechanics of phonetic change have never 
been satisfactorily explained. Ldnguists know that phonetic 
change has occurred in the past and assume that it is also 
taking place at the present time, despite the tremendous pres¬ 
sures towards uniformity represented by mass media of com- 
mimication.'f 

It is intriguing however to be told by Carroll that “American 
linguists have taken over from the Neogrammarian School the idea 
of regular sound change, but chiefly as a working hypothesis rather 
than as an article of faith”.* 

3. During the Middle Ages in Western Europe the language 
of education and religion was Latin and the grammarians of those 
days, who doubtless had their education through Latin rather than 
through their own mother tongue, thought that Latin was a 
universal model for language and attempted to impose the rules of 
Latin grammar on their own native tongues. This process of put¬ 
ting a round peg in a square hole produced the inevitable reaction 
in later days and in their aversion to the grammatical absurdities 
which this brought about, some linguists have cultivated a dislike 
for grammar altogether and would be quite willing to throw away 
the baby with the bath water. Hall says: 

“In oim country, especially, attempts to prescribe rules to 
set up a normative grammetr, have been very widespread... 
But all such attempts have been, and will continue to be, 
failures. “Right” and “Wrong”’ then have no meaning, as 
applied to language, when we \ise it as we have grown up 
speaking it, among our own family and friends ... This factor 
in our speech attitudes is a relic from earlier, antidemocratic 
times, which accords ver>' poorly with other aspects of our 


6. Bloomfield, Leonard, Longtutge, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1950, p. 282. 

7. Carroll, John B., The Study of Language, Harward University Press, 
1959, p. 51. 

S. lUd, p. 5L 
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modern aspirations to true democracy .... Current prescrip¬ 
tions of “right” and “wrong” thus serve only to divide our 
society, and to increase further the split between upper and 
lower, favoured and unfavoured classes—^just at the time when 
greater unity, not greater division, is our crying need”.* 

There seems to be more politics than linguistics in these 
emotion-packed statements, which one suspects is an inheritance 
from the days of the American revolt against the royalty and 
aristocracy of England in the early years of settlement. The strange 
thing is that, so far as the written language at any rate is concern¬ 
ed, Hall himself does not write as he speaks but conforms to the 
rules of normative grammar which all educated people adopt. 

4. Another inhibitory factor in the way of a balanced approach 
towards the problem of language is the invidious comparison which 
most linguists make as between speech and writing, with a pro¬ 
nounced bias against the latter. Hbckett says; 

The linguist distinguishes between language and writing, 
whereas the layman tends to confuse the two. The layman’s 
terms “spoken language” and “written language” suggest that 
speech and writing are merely two different manifestations, of 
something fundamentally the same. Often enough, the layman 
thinks that writing is something more basic than speech. Al¬ 
most the reverse is true. 

Human beings have been speaking for a very long time, 
perhaps millions of years. Compared to this, writting is a 
recent invention.'® 


Gleason says: 

Most of the misunderstandings which Americans have 
about language arise from a failure to keep clearly in mind 
the nature and limitations of a written language. 


9. Ibid., p. 27-28. 

10. Hockett, Charles F., A cotm* in Modem Linguiitici, Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1S58, p. 5. 
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A written language is typically a reflection, independent 
in only limited ways, of spoken language. As a picture of 
actual speech, it is inevitably impferfMt and incomplete.^! 

Written commimication must be sharply distinguished from 
spoken. The common tendency to use “language” to refer to 
either indiscriminately has so frequently given rise to serious 
confusion, not merely among lay people, but also among 
professional linguists ..;. Many linguists consider all forms of 
writing entirely outside the domain of linguistics_Never¬ 

theless, the relationships between speech and writing are close 
and intimate.!® 

This approach has resulted in undue sanctity being attached 
to the spoken vis a vis the written form but, as the spoken form 
is, according to the linguist’s own assumption, changing all the 
time while the written form is more permanent, an ever-widening 
cleavage between the spoken and written forms takes place and 
taking the historicist’s view of things, many linguists try to comfort 
themselves and the rest of the world “for the loss of a stable world 
by clinging to the view that change is ruled by an unchanging 
law”.i3 

5. Another self denying ordinance which many linguists have 
imposed on themselves is that they are concerned only with what 
‘is’ and not with what ‘ought to be’, value-judgment being anathema 
to them. This attitude is of course to be expected from those who 
discard grammar and normative rules of speech but it has one 
deplorable consequence. They refuse to take up the role of the 
social engineer and technologist who, in the words of Popper, will 
put his problem like this 

If such and such are our aims, is this institution well 
designed and organised to save them?... .He will suggest ways 
in which they could be made more efficient in serving the one 
end or the other.!* 


11. Gleason, H. A., An introduction to Descriptive Lingnistics, Holt; 
Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1955, p. 10. 

12. Ibid., p. 301. 

13. Popper, K. R., The open society and its enemies Routledge & Kagen 
Paul Ltd., London, 1957, Part I, p. 14. 

14. Ibid., p. 23. 
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With the vast advances made in the Science of Linguistics, the 
linguist of today is pre-eminently fitted to play this role for the 
benefit of many linguistic communities including the Elnglish- 
speaking community. 

The False Basis of the Current Notions of Phonetic Change 

6. The hypothesis (it is nothing more) that all languages 
change and change all the time is based, in so far as phonetic change 
is concerned, on false assumptions and pessimistic attitudes and, 
being circumscribed by the linguists’ personal experience in the 
investigation mostly of languages of the Indo-European family, is 
purely subjective. 

7. The first fatal assumption most linguists make is that the 
spoken language is more important than the written language 
mainly on the greund that 

Spoken language is the primary phenomenon, and writ¬ 
ing is only a more or less imperfect reflection of it. We all 
learn to understand speech before we learn to read ... we all 

hear more language than we reafli®.spoken language is 

ordinarily more flexible than written language, it leads the 
way in linguistic development; while written language follows 
at a greater or less interval ... It is only the spoken language 
that has any independent existence, while nearly all systems 
of writing are the result of a compromise between tradition 
and the phonetic representation of speech.” 

Some linguists have even taken the rigid attitude that written 
language should not be called a language at all, as if a handful of 
linguists have the power to restrict the connotation of the term in 
this arbitrary fashion, even in the narrow field of Linguistic 
Science. It seems to the writer totally irrelevant to raise an un¬ 
productive controversy of this nature, as the spoken and written 
languages are each important in their respective spheres of opera¬ 
tion just as the uncodified and therefore variable social conven¬ 
tion^ and usage as weU as the codified laws of the State and other 


15. Sturtevant, E. H., Ibid., p. 1. 

16. Ibid., p. 1-2. 

17. Ibid., p. 10- 
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social institutions have each their role in the smooth functioning 
of Society. If a comparison between the spoken and written 
languages must needs be made, it is well to bear in mind that, 
although the spoken language may have been in existence for 
millions of years, civilization in the modern sense and progress in 
Science and Technology developed only with the invention of 
writing (possibly 6000 years ago), particularly with the invention 
of alphabetic and/or syllabic system of writing based on a phone* 
mic analysis of the language. As Cohen says in the UNESCO 
Organ, COURIER, 

It was a moment of capital importance when man reached 
a clear appreciation of the internal structure of his speech 
and made practical use of this understanding ... As a. skill 
possessed by more and more people, writing was thereafter 
to become a growing force in the development of the 
intellectual aspects of civilization.^ 

8. The real position is that by word of mouth you can com- 
mumcate only with those immediately before you (if we exclude 
broadcasting), whereas through writing you can communicate with 
much larger numbers not only those living today but also with 
unborn generations. Whether linguists like it or not, the written 
language has an assured place in the scheme of things in Society 
today and we can see' on all sides a tendency towards the dis¬ 
appearance of regional and class dialects and their replacement by 
the standard dialect based on the written language, spelling 
pron\mciation (e.g. ‘often’ with t pronounced) and pronunciation 
spelling (e.g. ‘ax’ for ‘axe’ ‘thru’ for ‘through’ etc.) helping in the 
standardising process. Over thirty years ago, Bloomfield said; 

If there is any rivalry between speech-forms, the chances 
are weighted in favour of the form that is represented by the 
written convention; consequently, if the written convention 
deviates from the spoken form, people are likely to infer that 
there exists a preferable variant that matches the written form. 
Especially, it would seem, in the last centuries, with the 
spread of literacy and the great influx of dialect-speakers and 


18. Cohen, Marcel. The Art of writing—the emergence of the Alphabet, 
CourttT, Vol. 17, March 1964; p. 15. 
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substandard speakers into the ranks of standard>speakers, the 
influence of the written form has grown—^for these speakers, 
unsure of themselves in what is after all a foreign dialect, look 
to the written convention for guidance.^® 

Tauli writes: 

The conscious and as it were, artificial influences exercised 
by grammarians on the literary language, and through it also 
on the colloquial language, have been very considerable in 
some coimtries®® .... The tradition of the literary language is 
naturally reinforced by factors like the obligatory standardi¬ 
zation of language by academies or other similar institutions 
and the schools. Owing to the spread of universal education 
and to the increasing influence of the standard language, the 
dialects are threatened with extinction. The tendency toward 
the disappearance of dialects is especially strong in centralised 
countries like France; the same phenomenon has probably 
taken place also in Ancient Greece and Rome.®^ 

Martinet writes: 

At the present day a definite majority of the 45 million 
residents of France must be unilingual French speakers which, 
of course, does not mean that they all speak alike. All of them 
could be said to make use of dialects I, i.e. different varieties 
of French, but this would by no means reflect the way the 
French react to such variations: deviations from what is felt 
to be the norm in matters of pronunciation are labelled 

‘accents’_unilingual France is expanding rapidly. The First 

World War was fatal to dialects II (i.e. provincial or regional) 
in many sections of the country®®.. .in large sections of present- 
day rural France, dialects II are frequently understood 
but hardly spoken by people under forty. It is likely that the 


19. Bloomiield, Leonai'd, Ibid., p. 487. 

20. Tauli, Valter, The Structural tendencies of languagej, Suomalainen, 
Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki, 1958, p. 41-42. 

21. Ibid., p. 43. „ 

22. Martinet, Andre, A Futicltonal ineio of language, Clarendon Press, 

Oxford, 1961, p- 114. 
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Second World War has sealed the fate of good many of those 
which had survived the first.^ 

9. In other words, instead of the spoken dialect taking the 
lead and dragging the written language along its ever changing 
path, the written language—^through a rationalization of the now 
chaotic written form and with the help of a standard dialect based 
on the reorganised writing system (I shall use the term “Standard 
language” to indicate this dialect)—is exercising a healthy and 
effective restraint on the forces which divide the written language 
from the spoken. This I imagine, is happening even in languages 
like English whose written form is notoriously different from its 
spoken form. Thanks to the initiative taken by a non-linguist 
Bernard Shaw already there are new developments in adjusting 
scripts to the spoken word and a new forty three letter alphabet 
has been introduced in Britain for teaching children, with con¬ 
siderable success. Nicholas Gillett, Adviser on Teacher Training, 
UNESCO Mission to Iran, says; 

A second virtue in the new alphabet is that it makes easier 
the learning of foreign languages. English is an exasperating 
language to learn because often letters are pronounced in 
different ways whereas in the new alphabet they are always 
pronoimced in the same way, and yet the two alphabets are 
so alike that it is easy to change from one to the other. 

A number of countries have already realised the signi¬ 
ficance of the new invention and the new alphabet is being 
used in a number of countries such as in the U.S.S.R. at 
Irkutsk, in Israel, in Canada and elsewhere.^ 

10. The first step in the reform of the English writing system 
has thus been taken and it is not too much to hope that the still 
remaining steps which have to be taken to bring about a one to 
one correspondence between the written language and the spoken 
one and to bring about uniformity amongst all English speakers 
whether in the U.K., U.S.A., Canada or Australia, in regard to 


23. Ibid., p. US. 

24. Gillett, Nicholas, A New Alphabet, Courier, Vol. 17, November, 
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the phoiiic values of the new Alphabet will follow sooner or later. 
The problem will be by no means easy but, unfortunately, if their 
current attitude is any indication, the greatest opposition to this 
standardizing and stabilizing process may ironically enough spring 
from the professional linguists, who se^ to be unable to outgrow 
their earlier fixations and prejudices. 

11. Another erroneous assumption many linguists make in 
regard to “phonetic change”—although it is not always so explicitly 
expressed—is that these changes are almost mystic in character and 
cannot in all cases be explained. As Martinet says: 

This comportment of traditional linguists in the face of 
phonic facts actually stems from defeatism; from a speech 
sound changing through time, practically any thing may be ex- 
pected.2* Progress in evolutionary linguistics demands that 
we abandon the descriptionist and anti-explanatory ideal.26 

Again he says; 

Sober Scholars, in spite of their reluctance to enter the 
realm of hypothesis, had had to make up their minds regard¬ 
ing the nature of phonetic changes and, in order to reach a 
decision, they had been compelled to consider the problem of 
how the obvious, if not total, regularity of sound changes could 
be explained.... It would seem that if languages change, as 
we know they do, it is, basically, because the needs of their 
users change, and this has been found to apply to phonology 
as well as to lexican, morphology or syntax. This of course 
involves a total revision of traditional views regarding sound 
changes.®’ 

12. Once we accept the position that ‘phonetic change’ should 
be and can be explained, the whole problem becomes simple. Pho¬ 
netic change, as defined by Bloomfield, “is a change in the habits 
of performing sound-producing movements. Strictly speaking, a 
change of this kind has no importance so long as it does not affect 


25. Martinet, Andre, Manual of Phonetics (Phonetics i Linguistic Evolu¬ 
tion), North-HoUand Publishing Company, Amsterdam, 1957, p. 254. 

26. Ibid., p. 272. 

27. Martinet, Andre, A Functional View of Language, Clarendon Pi'ess, 
Oxford, 1961, pp. 134-135. 
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the phonemic system of the language. ”2® Phonetic change may 
arise either due to external causes such as those arising from con¬ 
tact with other languages or from internal causes, e.g. a lack of 
balance in the phonological structure of the language. Martinet 
says: 


At least some of the causes may be in what we mi^t call 
a lack of balance in the system. It is an acknowledged fact 
that a good many and probably most soimd-changes seem to 
be due to an insufficient effort on the part of the speakers to 
distinguish carefully between neighbouring soimds. In many 
languages we see that... .a stop will lose its plosive character 
and become a spirant.® 

13. Phonetic changes due to external causes are principally 
the result of taking over of foreign sounds with borrowed words, 
Sapir says: 

It seems very probable that the psychological attitude of 
the borrowing language itself towards linguistic material has 
much to do with its receptivity to foreign words.®®.. .The study 
of how a language reacts to the presence of foreign words— 
rejecting them, translating them or freely accepting them — 
may throw much valuable light on its innate formal tenden- 
cies.®i 

Languages have been classified in this regard as “borrowing 
languages” and “non-borrowing languages”. English is a notorious 
example of the former, while Tamil is a typical example of non¬ 
borrowing languages where speakers show a strong tendency to 
resist borrowings and in particular to resist tampering with its 
phonological structure. 


28. Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 
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29. Martinet, A., Phonology as functional phonetics, Basil Blackwell, 
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30. Sapir, Edward, Language, Hareourt, Brace & Company, New York, 
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14. The internal causes which may lead to phonetic changes 
may be broadly classified into three categories, (i) phonetic close¬ 
ness between any two phonemes in a language; (ii) phonemic 
sequences including consonant or vowel clusters; (iii) prosodic 
features like stress which are distinctive in a language. 

15. Let us consider now some of the phonetic ‘laws’ which 
were once the preoccupation of linguists. Under Grimm’s law,® 
which gave expression to the correspondences between Germanic 
and other Indo-European languages, 

(a) unvoiced stops of the other languages are paralleled in 
Germanic by imvoiced spirants: 

e.g. Latin pater English father 

(b) voiced stops of the other languages are paralleled in Ger¬ 
manic by imvoiced stops 

e.g. Latin duo English two 

Another common type of change is the weakening of conso¬ 
nants between vowels. This is exemplified in Vemer s law, ac¬ 
cording to which in pre-Germanic, unvoiced spirant (f, s) in inter¬ 
vocalic position was weakened to voiced spirant (v, z). This is 
not of course always the case: “enough languages keep unvoiced 
spirants intact between vowels, while others change them to 
voiced’’® Let us take again the ‘Great Vowel-Shift’ in English. 
Bloomfield sa 3 ^: 

The English sound changes that are luiown under the 
name of “the great vowel shift’’ are of a type that has little 
effect beyond altering the acoustic shape of each phoneme; the 
long vowels were progressively shifted upward and into 
diphthongal types. 

Middle English Early modem Present-day 

r’na:m6l [ne:me] [nejm] name^^ 


32. Bloomfield, Leonard, Ihid., p. 348. 
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It will thus be seen that the changes described in the well 

known phonetic laws like Grimm’s law, etc.are mostly shifts in 

a single phonic feature, like voiced to voiceless, stop to spirant, 
etc. and are illustrative of changes due to phonetic closeness. 

16. Weakening of consonants between vowels (Vemer’s law) 
is a good example of phonetic change due to influence of neigh¬ 
bouring phonemes.. As Martinet says: 

Every phoneme has to adapt its articulation to that of 

the phoneme which it follows in speech.^ 

Consonant clusters are another frequent source of sound 
change. Bloomfield says: 

The general direction of a great deal of sound-change is 

towards a simplification of the movements which make up the 

utterance of any given linguistic form.®* 

For instance, 

Knee — the first consonant is dropped in actual speech because 
the simultaneous articulation of k and n is not possible 
without the interpolation of an ever so slight a vocalic 
glide between the two. 

talk — 1 is similarly lost. 

Husband —s is pronoimced as z, due to assimilation with 
voiced b. 

In languages where vowel clusters are permitted, assimilation 
between successive vowels takes place; these are called umlaut in 
Germanic languages.®’ 

17. Amongst prosodic features of a language, stress is a source 
of phonetic change. Bloomfield points out that “languages with 
srtrong word-stress often weaken or lose their unstressed vowels.”®* 
Sturtevant points out that “although the word “heaven” is nor-' 


35. Martinet, A., Manuel of Phonetics (Phonetics and linguistic evolution). 
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mally a dissyllable a reduction of the stress of n until the total 
intensity of that sound falls below the intensity of v converts the 
word into a monosyllable. Since an increase of-stress on a given 
syllable usually induces a diminution, of stress^ on neighbouring 
syllables, a strong stress-accent tends to suppress unaccented 
syllables, whose most sonorous sound is a consonant. The weakened 
consonant may attach itself to the accented syllable, as in the case 
of “heav’n”.38 

18. In Chinese and other ‘tone’ language mere differences in 
pitch indicate different words with different meanings. 

Thus the Cantonese words 

Vsceng (hurt), ^soeng (photograph), -soeng (prime minis¬ 
ter), ^scEng (pair of drawers), /Soeng (ascend), _soeng 
(above) differ from each other by minimal distinction." 

(The diacritical marks represent differences in pitch). Any 
carelessness or slipshodness on the part of the speaker in arti¬ 
culating these differences in actual speech will lead to confusion but 
the fact that these pitch distinctions are of prime importance in 
Chinese indicates that the mere necessity to make oneself under¬ 
stood enables speakers to make these distinctions by long practice. 

19. It would thus appear that the different types of phonetic 
change referred to above are all due to causes which are either 
preventible or whose effectiveness can be counteracted by a 
determined speech commumty. Be that as it may, none of these 
causes apply to a language like Tamil whose phonological structure 
had obviously been deliberately designed to prevent such causes 
operating. I am of course referring here to Standard Tamil, which 
is a spoken dialect based on written Tamil and which is spoken 
by all literates in TamU; between this standard Tamil and the 
written Tamil there is a one to one correspondence, except in the 
case of two or three minor variations which I shall refer to later. 
The earliest extant Tamil work is a descriptive grammar named 
Tolkappiyam, whose date has not been definitely fixed yet but 
there is no doubt that on internal linguistic evidence alone it should 


39. Slurtevant, E. H., Ibid., p. 58. » c 
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be dated much earlier than what are usually designated as Rangam 
classics ascribed to 2nd Century B.C. to 2nd Century A.D. Refer¬ 
ring to the accurate description of Tamil phonemes in this grammar, 
Sankaran says:, 

Such an emphasis on the pattern inherent in the sounds 
of the language of study, and the attempt to establish, on the 
basis of their occurrance and distribution, the types of soimds 
which must have been significant in distinguishing the mean¬ 
ing of words is not met with even in the Astadyayi of Panini.<‘ 

We are lost in wonder that in this Old T amil Grammar, 
we rediscover, as it were, many of our own modem ideas. 
The conviction is gained more and more that it is worth the 
while to subject Tolkappiyam to a detailed scrutiny exploiting 
this beautiful work from the rigorous view-point of modem 
phonemics.^ 

Between the phonological structure of T amil as described 
in Tolkappiyam and that of the Standard Tamil of today there is 
for all practical purposes little difference, with the result that, 
allowing for the lexical and to a small extent the grammatical 
changes which have meantime occurred, the present day T amil 
literate has httle difficulty in reading this grammar or the vast 
literature which has since accumulated and been preserved during 
the past two milleimia. 

20. Taking first the external cause of phonetic change, viz 
borrowing, Tamil is one of the few languages in the world which 
have resisted borrowing from other languages and, even in the 
small proportion of cases where they have borrowed, the words 
borrowed have been completely readapted to conform to the 
phonological structure of the language. In recent decades, due 
principally to the dominance of pro-Sanskrit groups in the edu¬ 
cational and other spheres, a more or less artificial attempt to 
introduce the Sanskrit soimds h, s, sh (as in shun), j (as in join) 
into Tamil has been made but with the gradual diminution of the 
influence of this pro-Sanskrit group, the chances of these Sanskrit 

41. Sankaran, C. R., PhonenUcs of Old Tomil, Deccan College Postgraduate 
and Research Institute, Poona, 1951, p. 2. 

42. Ibid., p. 58. 
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sounds permanently becoming separate phonemes (they are al¬ 
ready now allophones of existing phonemes like k, c, etc.) are 
remote. Neither in writing nor in formal speech is it fashionable 
today to use these Sanskrit sounds. For all practical purposes 
therefore, Standard Tamil today is phonetically and phonemically 
identical with the Standard Tamil as described in the earli¬ 
est extant Tamil grammar of more than two thousand 
years ago, in spite of the contact influences of many languages 
which enjoyed meantime considerable prestige and dominance in 
the Tamil country at different periods viz. Sanskrit, Marathi, 
Telugu and English. 

21. Taking the internal causes of phonetic change, voice vs. 
voicelessness, aspiration vs. lack of aspiration, stop vs. spirant are 
not distinctive oppositions in Tamil. 

e.g. Tamil Kappal (ship) is pronounced as Kappal 

„ Pakkam (page) is pronounced as pakfcham 
„ Panglcam (harm) is pronounced as pangpam 
„ velfca (may you win) is pronounced as velha 

Thus the type of phonetic changes which come imder Vemer’s 
and Grimm’s laws will not arise in the case of Tamil, whose stops 
have as allophones the corresponding voiceless aspirated, voiced 
and spirant phones occurring respectively after stops, nasals and 
semivowels or liquids respectively. The voiceless unaspirated stop 
occurs only at the beginning of a word. 

22. Tamil has no stress or tone as distinctive features and 
consequently the phonetic changes occurring in other languages 
which have stress or tone as distinctive features do not occur in 
the case of Tamil. 

23. Tamil observes very strict rules regarding consonant 
clusters. Such clusters do not occur in words either initially or 
finally; so the weakening or loss of one of such consonants does not 
arise in Tamil. Even medially consonant clusters can occur only 
in the following cases: 

(i) as geminates (the r sound and the peculiar r coloured 
retroflex Tamil sound are exceptions as they cannot 
be doubled). 

ti 
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(ii) a nasal may be followed by the homorganic stop which 
then has a voiced allophone. 

(iii) a retroflex stop may be followed by a nonretroflex one 
but not vice versa. (The phonetic significance of this 
is presumably that it is easier for the articulatory 
muscles to switch from the abnormal to normal posi¬ 
tions than vice versa. This needs further investigation). 

(iv) a retroflex nasal may be followed by a nonretroflex stop 
which then assumes its voiced allophone. 

(v) a semivowel or liquid may be followed by a nonretroflex 
stop (which assumes its spirant allophone) or by a 
nonretroflex nasal. 

(vi) the only cases where a three consonant clu.ster are 
allowed are where the cluster initial is the semivowel 
y or V followed by a nonretroflex cluster. 

Vowel clusters are not permitted in Tamil. If a word final is 
a vowel as also the following word initial, then the semi vowel 
V or V is interposed to conform to this rule. 

24. £xcept for the two diphthongs ai and au, the vowels in 
Tamil are simple vowels, five short and five long. The short 
vowels should be pronounced distinctly short and the long distinct¬ 
ly long, at least twice as long according to the rules of Tolkappiyam. 
The long vowels differ both in quality, and in length from the 
short vowels. Speakers of Tamil have no difficulty whatever in 
distinguishing between the different vowel sounds - and there is 
little or no scope in Tamil for changes of the type of the Great 
Vowel Shift to occur. 

25. In the case of consonants too, since voice, aspiration and 
spirant are not distinctive features but are merely productive of 
contextual allophones, T amil speakers do not normally find any 
difficulty in- pronouncing them with distinctness. There have 
been some minor phonetic changes which however do not basically 
alter the phonemic structure of the language. Tliey are: 

(i) The dental ‘n’ is often mispronounced as front palatal 
retroflex ‘n’ when it occurs as word initial, although it is pronounced 
correctly when it occurs medially; it does not occur as^vord fin a l 
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The reason probably is the palatal retroflex ‘n’ does not occur as 
word initial and hence the substitution of retroflex ‘n’ for dental 
‘n’ causes no confusion. This does not involve however any change 
in the phonemic structure. 

(ii) Front palatal retroflex ‘t’ is in many dialects pronoimced 
with an intrusive ‘r’ coloured so;md in certain but not all contexts 
but this is not the case in Jaffna (Ceylon) dialect. The reason 
for this appears to be that the allophone representing the inter¬ 
vocalic spirantization of the retroflex ‘t’ is used in other contexts 
also. 

Both these minor changes may in due course be rectified by 
using the correct pronunciations in schools, broadcasting etc., but 
even if they are not so corrected, they do not materially interfere 
with the correspondences between the spoken and written systems 
of the language. 

26. One other factor which has also perhaps materially contri¬ 
buted to the stability of the phonemic structure of Tamil is the 
continued prestige and popularity of numerous works of Tamil 
Literature right from the Sangam classics of two thousand years 
ago to the voluminous Tamil publications of today in a variety of 
fields, which are all written in the same Standard Tamil whose 
spoken counterpart has an unchanging phonological structure. 

27. It is clear that at some distant time in the past before 
Tolkappiam was itself written, the Scholars who helped in 
standardising the Tamil language, in defining its phonemes with a 
one to one correspondence between the spoken and the written 
systems and in describing its phonological structure, must have 
been aware, intuitively if not by conscious theorizing, of the fac¬ 
tors which affect the phonological structure of a language; with¬ 
out such knowledge they could not have devised such a symmetri¬ 
cal, harmonious and pragmatically efficient system which has stood 
the test of time for over 2000 years. 

28. What has been achieved by Tamil by way of phonemic 
stability all through a period of 2000 years without the advantages 
of modern mass media and against great odds (for instance, dur¬ 
ing nearly two centuries of British rule in India, Tamil was largely 
neglected and English was spoken even at home amongst the elite in 
Tamil country) should not be difficult of achievement for other 
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languages of today, with all the facilities which mass media of 
communication and increasingly universal literacy provide. But 
this is possible only with a realization that language is a social 
organization and like all social organizations, which are the creation 
of collective social wUl, purposeful control is at all times neces¬ 
sary if the objectives of the organization are to be adequately 
achieved. Otherwise depending on the degree of laxity allowed 
in each case, the organization is apt to drift as a result of influen¬ 
ces extraneous to its purposes. It would be suicidal to dismigg 
such drift as an inherent, pre-destined and irremediable defect of 
the organization itself instead of recognising it as arising out of 
remissness on the part of those who control it. In other words a 
judicious combination of discipline and freedom appear to be as 
necessary in the case of language as in any other social organiza¬ 
tion created by man. The responsibility of linguists is great in this 
regard, as they alone have the opportunity and the expertise to 
tackle it successfully. 



Aryan influence 
in Tamilaham during 
the Sangam Epoch 


K. K. PUXAY 

There is a considerable measure of uncertainty regarding the 
date of the Aryan advent into Tamilaham. None of the Sangam 
works make specific when the Aryans entered Tamilaham. Certain 
writers have held, that, not long after the Vedic period, there 
occurred a mass migration of Aryans to the Deccan, South India 
including Tamil Nad and still farther eastwards into the different 
countries of South-east Asia. Another facile generalisation ad¬ 
vanced regarding the migration of the Aryans is that round about 
1000 B.C. they moved southwards reaching even the Tamil country. 
But this is hardly justified by the known data 

There is a tradition recorded in the Aitareya Brahmana that 
Viswamitra condemned his fifty sons to live in the southern borders 
of Aryavarta. These sons of Viswamitra are supposed to have 
been descendants of Dasyus and it is believed that later on they 
became the ancestors of the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras and 
Pulindas.i Assuming that the Brahmanas might be dated to about 
1000 B.C., it is to be remembered that there is no mention of the 
Tamils in this list. 

Certain writers like the late P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar were 
inclined to treat a reference to Cherapadah occurring in Taittiriya 
Aranyaka as a reference to the Chera kings of the South. But 
Sayana, the commentetor of this Aranyaka, has interpreted Chera 
to mean snake in that context. The known history of the Chera 
kingdom does not warrant such an early antiquity for it. Nor are 
the references occulting in the epics of the Mahabbarata and the 


1. Aitareya Brahmana, Vn, 18. 
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Kamayana to Tamil Nad reliable indications of very early Aryan 
contact. 

In fact, it has to be observed that Paruni who is believed to 
have lived about the sixth century B.C. does not mention the 
kingdoms in the extreme south. He mentions only the Kalingas 
among the people of South India. Apparently, by his time the 
Aryans had little knowledge of the other kingdoms farther south. 
On the other hand, Katyayana, the grammarian of the 4th cen¬ 
tury B.C., specifies the Chola kingdom. This is, to the best of 
our knowledge, the earliest reference to the extreme south.® It 
is not too much to presume, that it was only round about the 4th 
century B.C. that the Aryan contact with the Tamil country could 
have begun. It is significant to remember in this connection that 
Manu, who wrote sometime between the 2nd century B.C., and 
2nd century A.D., considered the Vindhyas as making the southern 
limit of Aryavarta and the land to the south as a condemned 
region.® 

The question arises as to who came first to the Tamil country, 
the Hindus, Jains or Buddhists. The common view held is that 
the Hindus were the earliest colonists. But a re-examination of 
the question suggests that the other possibility is equally worthy 
of consideration. In the first place, Vijaya, the first king accord¬ 
ing to the Ceylonese Chronicles and the accredited leader of the 
Aryan immigrants into Ceylon, is assignable to the 5th century 
B.C., though tradition makes him a contemporary of the Buddha. 
It stands to reason that the Buddhists would have come to Ceylon 
not much earlier than the time^vhen they migrated to South 
India. Whether the Aryans went to Ceylon entirely by the sea 
route or by land to South India first and thence moved on to 
Ceylon, the Buddhists who were imbued by the missionary zeal 


2. Katyayana himself is believed to have been a brahmin of South 
India. 

3. The early Aryans are said to have held the Vindhya as making the 
limit of travelling, for the region to the South of the Vindhyas was known 
as^ Tariyatra’. It is also said that the Arj’ans came to identify the South 
with death and called it Yamyadik or Yamadik i.e. that which points to 
fte abode of death. Probably this was because the early immigrants were 
nereelv resisted by the origin,si inhabitant*. 
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would not have failed to come into contact with South India at 
the earliest opportimity. In any case, sometime between the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C., Buddhists, and in all probability, the Jains, 
too, came to the Tamil coimtry in South India. 

This view is supported by the Brahmi inscriptions of Madurai, 
Tirunelveli and Ceylon. There have appeared differences of views 
regarding the date of these inscriptions; some epigraphists assign 
them to the 3rd century B.C., and others to the second and first 
centuries B.C. Palaeography is the principal basis of these deduc¬ 
tions; and it is well known that it 'is not far too dependable a 
source for determining chronology within a narrow range of time. 
The view of K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar that some of the inscrip¬ 
tions are assignable to the 3rd century B.C. seems to be still valid, 
though some of the recent epigraphists are inclined to date even 
the oldest among them to the 2nd century B.C. However, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Brahmi inscriptions of South India also support 
the suggestion that from about 4th century B.C., the Jains and 
Buddhists had begun to come and settle down in Southern India, 
and that in all probability they preceded the Hindu Aryans. 

It is important to remember that the Hindu Aryans did not 
at all migrate to South India at one stretch- The epigraphic evidence 
as well as the names of groups of brahmins who were settled at 
different stages in different places prove this. The designations of 
groups like, ‘Narpetthennayiravar’ and ‘Elunurruvar’ clearly 
suggest that waves of immigrants came into the Tamil country. 
Perhaps the village Ennayiram which literally translates the 
Sanskrit word ashtasahasram (eight thousand) may be one of 
the places where the community had settled. It is interesting to 
observe that now the name survives in a large group of Smarts 
Brahmins in the Tamil country. The section of brahmins in the 
country known as Vadamas obviously consists of those who came 
from the north; they claim themselves to be pure in descent from 
the Aryans. Some of the Sangam poets had n^es like ‘Vadamo- 
dankilar’, ‘Vadama Va^inakkan Damodaranar’ and ‘Vadaman 
Vounakkam Perisattan’; these indicate that these poets belonged 
to groups which had hailed from the north. 

There is no doubt that a considerable number of Aryans, 
particularly of the Brahmin caste, had come into the Tamil 
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country some centuries prior to the Sahgam age, which is believed 
to have ranged roughly between the 1st and 3rd centuries A.D. 
The question arises as to whether br ahmins alone amon g the 
Aryans migrated to the South. Though brahmins were the leaders 
of the immigrants, there is a great probability that others also 
accompanied them from the north. The Kshatriyas, as warriors, 
the Vaisyas as traders and businessmen, as well as the Sudras 
would have joined them. Ahananuru (279) shows that Aryans 
were engaged in taming elephants. It is interesting to learn^ that 
elephants themselves were taught and trained through the medium 
of the Aryan language. Moreover, mention is made to the Aryan 
dancers of the Kazhaikkuttam dance accompanied by drums and 
rope dancers.5 All these indicate that there were Aryan Sudras, 
too, in the Tamil country of the Sangam age. 

A more^ntriguing question is whether all the brahmins of Tami- 
laham during the Sangam epoch were immigrants from the north. 
Did the Aryan brahmins keep themselves aloof from the higher 
sections of the indigenous country in the south or did they absorb 
some of them into their fold? We find certain pieces of evidence 
pertaining to the Sangam epoch and the succeeding ages which 
suggest that there was an amalgamation. 

In this connection, it is well worth noticing the occurrence of 
terms like ‘Meldr’ ‘Uyarndor’ and ‘Arivar’ which occur in Tolkap- 
piyam, the celebrated grammar. The term ‘Melor’ seems to have 
specified all persons of high character. From Karpiyal 3, Tolkap- 
inyam, it would appear that it included the first three classes 
under this designation. There is a slight difference in the denota¬ 
tion of the term as interpreted by the commentators of Tolkappi- 
yam. Ilampuranar interpreted ‘Melor’ as the devas or celestial 
beings. Nachinfirkkiniyar provides a very wide interpretation, to 
the term. He states that the norms of conduct prescribed for 
Vaiiigar or traders in respect of earning wealth is applicable to 
brahmins (antanar), arasar (kings) and all those comprised under 
Vejalar. According to him, therefore, ‘Melor’ denoted those 
members who followed a high standard of conduct. If that were 


4. MuUaippattu 31-37; Malaipadukadam 326-27. 

5. Kunindogai 7; 3-5. 
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SO, it is a notably democratic conception. References in Tolkap- 
piyam (Tol. Karpiyal 3) and Pmananuru (183) show that ‘Melor’ 
or men of character could be members of the three higher castes. 

Equally wide was the denotation of the term ‘Uyarndor’. 
I|ampurai}ar, the commentator of ToUcappiyam, takes in respect 
of Sutra No. 27 Uyai’ndor to mean Antanar and Ara^. But, 
while commenting on the two succeeding sutras he takes Uyarndor 
to mean brahmins as well as traders. Perasiriyar, another com¬ 
mentator holds the term Uyarndor to include brahmins as well 
as other learned persons. Thus ‘Uyarndor’ seems to have denoted 
persons of deep learning and high character. Apparently, in a 
general sense it comprehended holy men, kings, heroes and 
brahmins. Used in a specific sense, it denoted also worthy indi¬ 
viduals in the three higher groups of the social strata. 

As regards the ‘Apvar’ the interpretations suggested are illu¬ 
minating. Tolkappiyar does not identify P^ppar (brahmins) 
exclusively with Arivar. Perasiriyar states that Afivar are per¬ 
sons gifted with deep foresight and in this respect he likens them 
to brahmins, but does not speak of them in identical terms. It 
is only Uivakaram which equates the term with Parpp&r, but 
the hagU for this interpretaUon is not clear. Thus Arivar in 
the original sense, used by Tolkappiyar, applied to learned men 
among the people. No exclusive reference to caste or community 
is implied by the term. This suggests that a certain measure 
of fluidity existed in the caste system in respect of the Arivar. 
Perhaps some of the learned Tamils of the indigenous stock were 
absorbed into the fold of brahmins. One instance pertaining to 
the 4th century A.D. is known to us, when for the pu^se of 
conducting sacrifices, certain members of the non-brahmin com¬ 
munities were selected for want of the required number of brah¬ 
mins. In one of the accodnts concerning brahmins, it is stated 
that during the time of Mayuravarman of the Kadamba dynasty, 
some Andhra brahmins selected a number of families from the 
non-brahmin castes, converted them into brahmins and chose exo- 
gamous sect names for them.® The fact that some brahmu^ were 
described as belonging to the ‘Vadama’ and ‘Brihacharanam shows 

6. Tliuiston: Castes and Tribes of Southern India-IntroducUon 
pp. 45-46. 
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that others were indigenous. In this connections it is relevant to 
consider the genesis of the people' in Tamil Nad known variously 
as ‘Adi 6aivas’ or '&vacharyas’ or still later as ‘Otuvar’. In res¬ 
pect of customs and maimers they imitate the brahmins. Some 
of them wear the sacred thread. They have been the officiating 
priests in the Saiva temples, while quite a few of them continue 
to be priests in the shrines like those of Kali, Amman and Madan, 
which are all of pre-Aryan origin. It is probable that some non¬ 
brahmins had become merged with brahmins. On the other hgnrl, 
brahmins who continue as priests in Siva temples are considered 
as inferior to other brahmins. Does this imply that the Siva deity 
was of non-Aryan origin? In any case these trends suggest that 
there was a certain measure of fusion among the Aryan and non- 
Aryan priestly class. 

Not only that. In the early periods of the immigration of the 
Aryans it would seem that the caste system was not very rigid. 
At any rate, instances of brahmins having married from other 
communities are mentioned. Havana, V^, Sugriva, Maricha, 
Subahu, Khara and others are stated to have been children of 
non-Aryan mothers born of Aryan fathers. Whether or not they 
were all historical personages or whether all the incidents asso¬ 
ciated with them are true or not, the traditions regarding their 
origin suggest that such marriages were not uncommon in the 
early stages. 

V 4 

It was no doubt in the sphere of religion that the Aryan 
ideas and practices seem to have entered prominently the new 
set-up in Tamilaham. The Aryan brahmins must have been imbued 
by a certain measure of missionary zeal in their migration to the 
south, and consequently they were eager to introduce their reli¬ 
gious ideas and institutions among the people of their new settle¬ 
ments. They appear to have first worked up their way to royal 
favour; and, even during the Sangam epoch, several ministers and 
poets belonged to the Brahmin caste. They were held in high 
esteem by kings and chieftains. Verses in Purananuru and 
Padirruppattu state that it was incumbent even on kings to bow 
down to brahmins in respect. This high posiUon accorded to them 
paved the way for their ascendancy and widespread influence 
among the people of Tamil Nad as in the rest of South India. 
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Brahmins in the royal courts induced their patrons to perform 
yagas or holy sacrifices. Pattihappalai, Padicruppattu and Kalit- 
togai, for instance, refer to great ySgas which were conducted on 
a large scale. The names of kings like ‘Palyaga Mudukudumi 
Peruvaluti’ and Trayasuyam Ve^ta Perunarkijli’ provide testimony 
to the enthusiasm of kings in the performances of sacred sacrifices. 

Bestowing gifts on brahmins was held to be a meritorious act 
of beneficence. Tolkappiyar had declared that giving gifts to brah¬ 
mins was akin to the performance of sacrifices. 

The vedic lore got currency even during the Sangam epoch. 
The Vedas were described in Tamil as ‘Marai’ ‘Kelvi’, “Vai Moli’, 
'Mudu Moli’ and Yeludakkarpu’. ‘Andai^ar Nanmarai’ and Aru- 
mapai’ were other honorific designations of the Vedas. Specific 
details regarding the sacrifices like the kinds of posts to be erected 
on occasions of the Yagas, the special dress to be worn by the 
persons engaged in performing the rituals and ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the sacrifices’^ are indicated in the tSangam works. 
The Paripaijal states that Vishnu emerges from the sacrificial fire. 

It is significant that the deities figuring prominently in the 
V^as find a more or less equal position in the Sangam works 
as well. Indra, for instance, is the lord of the celestial gods. In 
the Sangam age, festivals in honour of Indra were held in the 
aflBuent towns and villages.® The sacred Mount Meru of the North 
finds its echo in the Sangam classics.® Tolkappiyam and Pari- 
p§dal accord the primary place to Vishnu. All the other gods, 
Asuras, the Sun and the Moon as well as the natural elements and 
the five Bhutas are all believed to have emerged from Vishnu. 
The four-faced Brahma who is entrusted with the creation of the 
world appears from the navel of Vi.shnu-^® Kama and Soma are 
also like Brahma, the sons of Vishnu- Garuda is the vehicle as 
well as the banner of Lord Vishnu while Adisesha, the serpent 
god, serves as his couch.^^ The various incarnations of VLshnu 
are mentioned in the Sangam classics. 


7. Purananuru 15 and 166. 

8. Ainkurunuru 62:1. 

9. Perumpanavruppadai 429 and Paripadnl 9:13. 

10. Kalittogai 2:1. 

11. Perurapanarruppadai: 371-373. 
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Muruga is the nephew of Vishnu and the son of 6iva and 
Piirvati. He is the god of Kurinchi and is held in great venera¬ 
tion, particularly by the Kuravas. Besides undoubtedly the 
TirumurugSrruppadai and Paripadal, other classics like Pufana- 
nuru,“ Nanwai,“ and Kuiuntogaiw refer to Muruga. Indra is said 
to appoint Muruga as. the general of the Devas in encountering 
the opposition of the Asuras headed by Suran. Muruga’s exploits 
and ultimate triumph over Sura are described. Among the places 
sacred to Muruga. Tirupparankunram and Tiruchilavai find spe¬ 
cial mention. 

Whether Muruga was .in indigenous deity of the Tamils or 
not has been a subject of controversy. Skanda, Subrahmania and 
Kartikeya are names of the same diety occurring, in the holy 
books of the Aryas.^® But there is no place for this deity in the 
Vedas. Every thing considered, there is a great probability that 
Muruga was a popular deity of the Dravidian Tamils and was 
absorbed into the pantheon by the Aryas. There is also justifi¬ 
cation to hold that Siva, the ‘Mukkatchelvan’ of Purananuru also 
comes under the same category. 

Apart from this, there were several deities of the early Tamils 
who were not eclipsed. They continued to be worshipped along¬ 
side with the Aryan deities; frequently they were assimilated into 
the existing fold. Thus Korravai, mentioned for instance in Aha- 
nanuru (345:4), as ‘Kan Amar Chelvi and in Kalittogai (89:8) 
as Perunkattukorri gets identified with Parvati as the consort of 
Siva. She, too, has three eyes and the trident. The attributes 
associated with Korravai are distinctly of the indigenous pattern; 
and like Siva and Muruga, she must have been absorbed in the 
later Hindu pantheon. 

Besides, a huge host of other deities was known to the Tamils 
long before their contact with the Aryans. In respect of most of 


12. Purananuru 55:19. 

13. Narrinai; 288; 10. 

14. Kuruntogai 1:3. 

15. In the Taittinya Aranya. among the Gayatri mantras of many dei¬ 
ties, Shanmukha is mentioned. In the Chhandogya Upanishad Sanatkumara, 
a great teacher of liberatitm, is identified with Skanda. 
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these deities there was a common belief that, if they were not 
worshipped, harm would befall the people. Some deities were 
supposed to reside in hills and trees as well as in rivers and 
tanks. Demons and demonesses were particularly believed to live 
in these places. 

The practice of erecting hero-stones and worshipping them 
was common among the Tamils of old. Images of gods and god¬ 
desses were erected in the junctions of lanes and streets. Further, 
in the common meeting place, called the Podiyil, they used to 
erect a piece of wood and worship it;^® on the walls of Podiyil 
they maintained painted images of dieties. All these are indi¬ 
cations that there was a curious blending of the Aryan and 
non-Aryan practices in religion. But it must be remembered that 
the fusion did not permeate the entire Tamil Society in a uniform 
manner. The Aryan pattern, with but a few accretions, remained 
with the brahmins and the higher sections of the non-brahmins, 
while the people in the lower rungs stuck mainly to the older 
indigenous ways, absorbing occasionally the new practices. Festi¬ 
vals were celebrated in honour of the Aryan deities as well as 
for the rest. There were, for, instance, the Tndra Vila’, Kirtikai 
Vila’, ‘Ona Vila’ and numerous other festivities connected with 
the smaller village gods. 

In respect of social life, too, a certain measure of absorption 
of the northern customs and habits was found. It has been fre¬ 
quently discussed how far the Aryan institution of caste based on 
Varna or colour had penetrated Tamilaham of the Sahgam Ago. 
Clearly the distinction based on Varna^ had appeared. The Tol- 
kappiyam and Purananuru speak of the four-fold divisions. But, 
two considerations differentiate the Tamilaham pattern from the 
corresponding social structure in the north. In the first place, 
there is little evidence of the Kshatriya caste as such in Tamil¬ 
aham- the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings not to speak of the 
numerous chieftains were really Sudras. Secondly, there existed 
numerous subdivisions like Panan, Tudiyan, _ Payayan, Pulayan, 
Malian Kuttan and Kadamban among the Sudras, purely based 
on occupation. It would seem therefore, that in respect of the 
caste system, too, there was fusion of the Aryan and non-Aryan 


16. Pattinapoalai 246-49. 
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systems. Prior to the advent of the Aryans, there coiild have 
emerged a social division based on occupation, which, in its turn, 
was determined by the topographical divisions like the Kurinchi, 
Mullai, Marudam, Neydal and P&lai. 

The brahmins had begun to live as an exclusive group. They 
lived in separate streets. Kufuntogai^^ and Perumpaijiarruppadai,^* 
for instance, speak of the streets where brahmins alone lived. 
Sipipanarruppadai^® refers to an essentially brahmin village 
‘Amur’ in Oymanadu. They kept their streets and houses clean. 
They bathed early in the morning and offered worship. But 
there were some who took to occupations other than religious- 
References to these Velappappar’, otherwise spoken of as ‘fJrppap- 
par’ and to those who earned their living by cutting conch shells 
are found.^® From Padirruppattu®! it is learnt that some brah¬ 
mins had become skilled artisans, capable of making fine orna¬ 
ments. The commentator of Padirruppattu points out that the 
able craftsman mentioned in the verse was also well-versed in 
the art of conducting the Yajna. This indicates that a certain 
measure of fluidity in the choice of occupations existed. 

There is little doubt that the Aryan brahmins commanded 
high respect and social influence in Tamilaham even in the 
Sangam age .22 This was by virtue of their influence in the royal 
courts, their association with temples and worship and also their 
lofty ideals of conduct. It was essentially on accormt of the 
royal patronage that they were ensured special protection during 
occasions of political hostilities. 

Though they were in several respects a privileged people, the 
■Aryan brahmins and other immigrants borrowed several customs 
of the Dravidians, among which may be mentioned the institution 
of tali tying which symbolised marriage, the boring of the nose 
and presenting to the bride the new sari called ‘Kurai’ by the 
bridegroom s party before marriage. There was, therefore, a cer- 


17. Kuruntogai 277. 

18. Pcrumpanarruppady, 30. 

19. Sirupanarruppadai, 187-88. 

20. Ahananuru 24 1-3. 

21. Padirruppattu 74; 10 to 14. 

22. Padirruppattu 24; 6 to 8. 
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tain measiure of admixture in the religious and social set up. But 
it would by no means be easy to determine the exact proportion 
of the Aryan and non-Aryan elements in the admixture. 

The consideration of the Aryan influence in respect of lang¬ 
uage is interesting. Brahmins took to Tamil, the imtive language, 
alongside with Sanskrit. The result was the entry of Sanskrit 
words into the parlance and vocabulary of the Tamil language. 
In respect of the earliest Sahgam poems the influence of Sanskrit 
was negligible. But there appeared a gradual increase; in the 
compositions known as the Padinenld^anakku the proportion of 
Sanskrit words became conspicuous. 

It is, however, remarkable that several brahmins became 
Tamil poets; some like Paranar and Kapilar were the most out¬ 
standing among them. Certain scholars have estimated that the 
brahmin poets constituted about one-tenth of the total number of 
Tamil poets of the Sahgam epoch. Perhaps, the percentage was 
higher, for, in several cases the caste to which the poet belonged 
is difficult to be ascertained. However it is interesting to find 
that the brahmin poets of Tamil took to the language with re¬ 
markable enthusiasm. How they relished the indigenous lang¬ 
uage and its beauties is gathered, for instance, from the fact that 
Kunnjippatlu’ Wcis composed by the brahmin poet, Kapilar, in 
order to reveal the sweet charm of Tamil to the Aryan king 
Brihadatta. 

By way of conclusion it may be stated that the Tamils of 
the Pre-Aryan age had their oWn pattern of religious and social 
institutions, language and literature. But to assert that the pre- 
Aryan Tamils had ‘a rather primitive and poorish culture,® is an 
imderstatement. Bishop Caldwell, who wrote at a time when 
all the feingam classics had not been brought to light, states that 
‘the Dravidians, properly so called, had acquired at least the ele¬ 
ments of civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the 
brahmins’.® The 6angam classics have not only strengthened the 
force of his observation but have shown that the Tamils of the 
age had developed their own peculiar civilisation in a remarkable 
measure. 

23. The Culture and History of the Tamils, by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 7. 

24. Bishop Caldwell: Dravidian Compare.tive Grammar (1956), p. 113. 




Classical Dance of 
the Ancient Tamils 

NIRMALA RAMACHANDRAN 


From a critical study of the dances and music mentioned in the 
Silappadikaram, it is clear that the ancient Tamils had developed 
a very high standard of technique in dance and music, which proba¬ 
bly formed the basis for the Aryans to develop and write a highly 
systematised and perfect technique on the art of dancing and 
dramaturgy like Bharata’s ‘Natya Sastra’ and Nandikeswara's 
‘Abhinaya Darpana’. 

Date of Natya Sastra: 

The Natya Sastra is the most important and authoritative 
treatise on Sanskrit dramaturgy dealing exhaustively on poetics, 
metre, music and drama as they affect the composition and repre¬ 
sentation of the drama. Nandikeswara’s ‘Abhinaya Darpana^ on 
the other hand, deals exhaustively on the art of Bharata Natyam 
only. Nothing definite can be said about the date of the Natya 
Sastra. It has been assigned by different scholars to various dates 
between the 2nd century B.C. to 3rd century A.D. In fact, the 
date of the Natya Sastra according to some, is placed in the 3rd 
century A.D. i.e., a 100 years after the date of Silappadikaram. 
The prakrits recognised by the Natya Sastra are later than those 
of Asvagosha. It recognises the use of the Ardha-Magadi which 
is not found in the dramas other than those of Asvagosha and 
Bhasa. On the other hand, it ignores the Maharashtri which it 
freely used in the later classical dramas. The fact that Bhasa 
violates some of the rules of Bharata suggests that in his days, 
the Natya Sastra had not obtained sufficient sanctity. All this 

(We regret this article lacks diacritical marks—Ed.) 
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evidence goes to suggest the 3rd century A.D. as a probable date 
of this work.’^ 

Dance and Music in Silappadikaram: 

Silappadikaram gives a fund of information about the music 
and dance of the ancient Tamils 2000 years back. While 
giving the necessary qualifications of the ideal dance master 
in ‘Arangeru Kadai’, Silappadikaram mentions that an ideal 
master must have thorough knowledge regarding the characteris¬ 
tics of the 2 broad divisions of Ahakkoothu and Purakkoothu. 
When conducting the 2 general varieties of dance Ahakkoothu 
and Purakkoothu that include the songs, the tales and their com¬ 
binations, he should have an eye upon the movements with the 
single and double hands, beauty hands and expressive hands 
known as Pindi and Pinayal, Kxhirkai and Thozhirkai respectively. 
The Ahakkoothu and Purakkoothu referred by Ilango Adigal are 
only the Nritta and Nritya aspects of Bharatanatyam which are 
the 2 major aspects of this great art. Purakkoothu or Nritta is 
pure dance which consists of movements of the body and limbs 
which are performed to create beauty and decorative effect and 
not to convey any specific meaning or idea to the beholder. Ahak¬ 
koothu or Nritya on the other hand is dance with facial expressions 
i.e., a dance which performed specifically to convey the meaning 
of import of a theme or an idea to the beholder. This Nritya is 
accomplished through the use of suggestive facial expression and 
codified gestures of the hands. The Pindi and Pinayal mentioned 
here are the single handed gestures or Asamyuta Hastas and 
double handed gestures or Samyuta Hastas. 

The Pindi or single handed gestures are 28 in number and 
they are: Pataka, Tripataka, Ardha-Patadca, Kartari-Mukha, 

Mayura, Ardha-chandra, Arala, Sukatunda, Mushti, Sikjara, Kapit- 
tha, Kataka-Mukha, Suci, Chandra-kala, Padma-kosa, Sarpa—sirsa, 
Mrga-sirsha, Simha-Mukha, Kangula, Solo-padma, Chatura, Bhra- 
mara, Hamsasya, Hamsapakaha, Samdamsa, Mukula, Tamrachuda, 
Tnsula. The Pinayal or double handed gestures which are 24 in 

1. M. A. Mehendale, MA., PhD., Chapter XVL A. Sanskrit Language 
and Literature. ‘The HUtory ond Culture of the Indion People—Vol. U, 
page 270. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—Bombay, 1951. 
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number are Anjali Kapotha, Karkata, Swastika, Dolahasta, Pushpa 
puta, Utsanga, Sivalinga, Katakavardhana, Kartari-Swastika, Dola¬ 
hasta, Pushpa puta, Utsanga, Sivalinga, Katakavardhana, Kartari- 
Swastika, Sakata, Sanku, Chakra, Samouta, Pasa, Kilaka, Matsya, 
Kurma, Veraha, Garula, Nagabanda, Khadva, Berunda, Avhittha. 

Of these 28 and 24 hand gestures, only some are used while 
performing the pure dance or Purakkoothu. Such of those hand 
gestures that are used in pure dance as ornamental adjuncts are 
called ‘Ezhirkai’ (hand used to create beauty) and all those that 
are employed for expressing some idea or meaning are called 
‘Thozhirkai’ as they serve the purpose of conveying an idea. Thus, 
while the ‘Thozhirkai’ are 28 plus 24 — 52 in number, used in the 
Nritya aspect of Bharatanatyam, ‘Ezhirkai’ are comparatively less 
in number i.e., 13 in number as they serve only as ornamental 
adjuncts. 

The dance master should see that pure dance doe.s not get 
mixed up with dance with expressions and vice versa, and he 
should not mix-up the foot movements of the Kuravaikkoothu 
with those of Varikkoothu. 

On the other hand, a dancer had to undergo rigorous training 
for 7 years starting from her 5th year in music and dance. She 
was expected to be able to sing songs composed in Foreign lang¬ 
uages as well as play on the yal, flute and drum. This compares 
well with the verse in the ‘Abhinaya Darpana’. 

‘ Kantena lambayeth geetham 
Has-the nartham pradarsayeth 
Chakshurbhyam darsayeth bhavam 
Padabhyam talamachareth’. 

The dancer must sing producing music from the throat, bring 
out the meaning of the song by appropriate gestures of the hand, 
her eyes must speak out the bhava or expression and feel must 
keep perfect time. 

‘Yatho hasthas tha tho drushtir 
Yatho drushtis tha tho manaha 
Yatho manas tha tho bhavo 
Yatho bhavastha tho rasaha,’ 
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Eyes should follow the hand, mind should foUow the eye, 
where the mind goes there is expression and where there is bhava 
or expression, there is rasa. 

The dance master must be able to choregraph harmoniously 
the various kinds of Purakkoothu with the 14 types of Vilakku or 
songs. Besides, he should have thorough mastery over the eleven 
types of dances from AUiyam to Kodu-kotti. These eleven types 
are:— AUiyam, Kodu-kotti, Kudai, Kudam, Pedi, Kadayam, Pan- 
darangam, Mai, Tudi, Marakkal and Payai. The deinces referred 
to are that of Siva, Muruga, Kama, Durga, Krishna, Lakshmi and 
Indrani. While the Silappadikaram gives slight descriptions of 
the context and occasion for these dances, they do not throw much 
light as to how they were danced — the technique and manner 
of presentation. 

AUiyam :— Sri Krishna and his brother Balarama, had to 
pass through many a peril when they were brought to Mathura, 
the capital of King Kamsa to be slain. One such was the royal 
elephant Kuvalayapeeda which was driven furiously on them. On 
that occasion, it is said that Krishna dances a wonderful dance 
when he pulled out the tusks of the maddened beast and struck 
it dead. 

Kodu-kotti:— is ascribed to Lord Siva. The 3 invisible Asura 
brothers that ruled the 3 cities made of Gold, Silver and Iron could 
be slain only when they came together once in many thousands 
of years for a second and that too with a single arrow only. Only 
Lord Siva could undertake that mighty task. Slaying them and 
standing on the battle field where lay the ashes of the burnt 
cities, he danced a fierce dance of triumph and victory clapping 
his hands in glee while his consort Bhairavi^was alone left to 
keep time to his weired measures known as Kodu-Kotti. 

Kudai :— In the great battle between the Asuras and Devas, 
the Divine Boy, Skanda, the leader of the Divine Armies, lo^yered 
his great umbrella and using it as a side curtain danced a dance 
of disdain and merriment (Kudai-umbrella). 

Kudam :— Usha, daughter of Bana, the Asura king of Shonta- 
pura fell in love with Anirudda, son of Kama and Grandson of 
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Sri Krishna. Bana on coming to know of it was enraged and put 
Anirudda in jail after a hard fight. Then, Sri Krishna who went 
in disguise to the city of Bana to see his grandson danced a strange 
dance with a pot in his hands (made of clay and five metals) that 
was always kept moving to keep time to his evolutions 
(Kudam-pot). 

Pedi:— The dance of Kama along the streets of the City of 
Shontapuram to effect the release of his son held in captivity 
changing himself into a combination of man and woman (Pedi- 
Eunuch). 


Kado-yam ’.— was the dance danced by Indrani in the same 
city of doom. She is said to havn danced the last of the dances 
(Kadai-last). 

Pandarangam;— is also another dance of Lord Siva white 
with the ashes of the vast crematorium, on the battle field after 
the burning of the Tripura. 

Mai: —The dance of Govinda disguised as a wrestler when 
he challenged and crushed Bana, the Asura in fair-fight The 
evolutions during the bout are given the name of a dance, because 
it was so simple and merry a feat to the Lord. 

Tudi: _The dance of victory of Lord Skanda keeping time 

on the Tudi on one hand, over Sura Padma, the mighty Asura 
who took refuge on top of the waves in mid-ocean. 


Marakkal:— Mahadevi, sister of Vishnu was enraged when 
the Asuras took refuge by changing them^lves into 
snakes and scorpions. The Devi, with legs of wood danc^ cash¬ 
ing the life out of the poisonous brood. (Marakkal-wooden leg). 

Pavai:- Laksliroi assumed a wondrous form that 
hearts of the Asuras and put chaos into their brains and 
run after her madly. The beautiful gait and charming movements 

of Lakshmi are known as Pavai. 

The« ekven dancos -rill, thrir *PPW™'e ““8; 
and the sentiments underlying each, should e pa 
ment of the teacher and the pupil in dance. 
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The mention of 2 types of Koothu have been interpreted in 
various ways as: 

Santhikkoothu as against Vinodakkoothu 
Kuravaikkoothu as against Varikkoothu 
Vasaikkoothu as against Varisanthikkoothu 
Tamil as against Aryan 
Desi as against Margi. 

From the standard works on music and dance used as references 
by Adiyarkimallar in his commenta^ on Silappadikaram, Shan- 
thikkoothu may be taken to mean the classical dance or Bharata-' 
natya and Vinodakkoothu the folk dances. As under Shanthik- 
koothu, mention is made of Chokkam or Pure Dance consisting 
of 108 Karanas. Mai which is divided into desi, Vadugu and 
Singala. 

Abhinaya which is the interpretation of a song with facial 
expressions and Nataka which is dance with the dramatic element. 
Under the Vinodakkoothu comes the Kuravai in which 7, 8, or 
9 persons take part. Love and conquest form the subject. 

The songs are composed in the metre Kuravai. 

Kalinatam;— Acrobatics of professional gymnasts and tumblers. 
Kudam:— is a dance with waterpots on the head. 

Nokku:— marked by stateliness, agility and seductiveness. 
Tholpavai:— is the dance of the puppets or Tholubommalatham 
with figures out of leather with a lighted curtain as the back 
ground. 

Vasai;— also called Vinodakkoothu related to sentiments of 

merriment and laughter admitting of 2 divisions_one before 

the kings — Vettiyal and the other before the common people 
— Poduviyal. 

Silaopadikaram gives the legendary origin of dancing. Once 
in the Sabha of Indra, Indra’s son Jayantha is said to have lost 
his balance in his behaviour towards the celestial dancer Urvasi, 
which enraged Sage Agastya who cursed him to be bom as a 
Bamboo stick in the Vindhya Hills and Urvasi a Courtesan on 
the earth. Urvasi was to be freed from the curse on being pre¬ 
sented with the ‘Talaikkol’ which was symbolical of Jayantha, on 
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her Arangetral day. The talaikkol was usually the central shaft 
of a white umbrella captured in the battlefield from monarchs 
of great repute and symbolical of Jayantha. Thus Jayantha is 
celebrated in the ceremony and wordiip of ‘Talaikkol’. This 
ancient ceremony of Talaikkol finds a parallel iir the ceremony of 
‘Thandiam Pidithal’ practised~-by the 6evada^~6f THOre-recent 
times. The Devadasis as the name implies were professional 
temple dancers attached to the temples and they preserved the 
highest traditions of Bharatanatya in their original grandeur and 
pristine purity. The young daughters of the Devadasis started 
IpaT-ning dancing at the age of five, first by watching the elder 
student dancers and practising by themselves. In about the 7th 
year when they were intiated for practice, the ceremony ‘Than¬ 
diam Pidethal’ (Holding the pole) is held. On an auspicious day 
and hour, a quantity of paddy is spread in the centre of the 
‘Silambakkoodam’ in a square or rectangular form and a pole or 
stick is held across the centre by 2 elderly Devadasis firmly at 
both sides. The girl commencing her practice has to hold the 
middle of the stick with both her hands and begin to dance the 
first movements, with her feet over the paddy as the teacher beats 
the timing with his stick (Thattu-kazhi). The seed of Bharatha- 
natyam is thus sown in her. Thus after 7 years of rigorous training 
in dancing the Arangetral or the first appearance on the stage is 


made. 

The mention that Madavi danced both the Desi and Margi 
styles of dance may weU mean the indigenous style developed by 
the ancient Tamils as against the alien style of ihe Aryans though 
essentially the technique of Bharatanatya was the same. 


Thus Silappadikaram gives ample evidence to a Mgh state 
of evolution in the art of dancing. We also find that the mst^- 
ments used by the ancient tamils were the yal, kuzhal ^d Mad^- 
1am The qualifications of the songster, drummer, fluh^ and the 
Vina player are also elaborately given. The detailed and tec^cal 
descnVon of the musical instruments and player clearly mdiwte 
S the ancient tamils had a highly developed musical sy^em 
^d *ed a scale of 22 snitis _ that is the scale of just mtonation. 

A ^ frn™ the fund of information that we get about dassi- 

cal ^ >» Silappadikaram, 
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we also come across the various ritual and folk dances that were 
popular in those ancient days. The ancient Tamils believed in 
invoking the blessing of Gods during times of great distress and 
calamity and this they did by singing, dancing, fasting and feast¬ 
ing. The chief gods invoked by them were Murugan, Mayon, Siva, 
Korravai or the Goddess of Victory, Balarama, VaJruna, Indra etc., 
among the ritual Dances, we come across Vettuvavari in honour 
of Korravai which was often performed by the Maravar tribe. 
The ritual dance Kuravaikoofhu was performed by the women of 
the community in honour of Lord Krishna who married the Cow- 
herdess Pinnai. The Kuravaikkoothu, we are told was performed 
by Madari and her daughter in order to invoke the blessing of 
Lord Krishna as a number of ill-omens indicated some disaster to 
the city and its people. So, in order to avert the impending 
danger, the Kuravaikkoothu was arranged. 

In summing up the paper, the following are mentioned as 
worthy of note: 

The ancient Tamils had developed a highly unique and origi¬ 
nal culture long before the beginning of the Christian era when 
literature and fine arts flourished. But, by the time of the Silap- 
padikaram, that is the 2nd century A.D., Aryanisation had already 
started which had its effect in influencing all phases of life includ¬ 
ing the arts and literature. It is probable that soon after the 
early Aryans penetrated into the South, many Sanskrit or Prakrit 
words gained general currency. This was before the Christian 
era, and may have extended over a period of some centuries.2 The 
influence of Aryan culture is clearly seen in the life described in 
the Silappadikaram. That is the reason why we find the introduc¬ 
tion of a number of Aryan gods, and Sanskrit beliefs in the work. 
But, this need not lead one to believe that all fine arts were bor¬ 
rowed from the Aryans and that Sanskrit alone gave the key to 
the whole of Indian culture. 

It may be assumed that the style of dancing and music deve¬ 
loped by the ancient Tamils were studied and perfected by the 

2. K. R. Srinivasa y Iyengar, M.A., DIjtt.-Chapter XVI. B. Dravidian 
Languages and Literature—Tfce Historp and culture of the Indian People, 
Vol. n, page 288, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1851. 
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early Aryans, who wrote such great treatises like the ‘Natya 
Sastra’ and ‘Abhinaya Darpana’. 

It may also be argued that the very fact that only the Tamil 
country has been able to preserve through the ages the Bharata 
Natya in its original grandeur and pristine purity pointe to the 
fact that this was the dance that had been handed down by the 
age old ancestors of the present Tamils which later was perfected 
by the early Aryans. The Tamil country especially Tanjore, has 
always been the seat and centre of learning and culture. It was 
the famous quartet Chinnayya, Ponniah, Sivanandam and Vadivelu 
of the Tanjore Court during King Saraboji’s time (1798-1824) who 
made a rich contribution to music and Bharatanatyam and also 
completed the process of re-editing the Bharatanatyam pro¬ 
gramme into its present shape with its various forms like the 
Alarippu, Jathiswaram, Sabdham, Varnam, Tillana, etc. The des¬ 
cendants of these 4 brothers formed the original stock of Nattuva- 
nars or dance teachers of Bharatanatyam in Tanjore. Originally, 
they formed a community by themselves and most of them were 
Saivite non-brahmins, their mother tongue being Tamil. Probably 
they were the direct descendants of the ancient Tamils, who tried 
to preserve the age-old traditions of dance and music passed on 
by their ancestors. 

Though Bharatanatyam is over 2000 years old, it has always 
been a growing art. Its basic principles and ideals have remained 
practically unchanged although its repertoire and forms of presen¬ 
tation have been changing from time to time to suit changing 
conditions and conceptions of artistry. Thus the art of India, 
especially music and dance are a revelation of many thousands of 
years of culture and civilisation. 
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Apperception in 
Tamil Literary Studies 

XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM 

I 


Definition of Terms 

“Apperception” is not a very modern term in the psychology 
of Cognition or of Learning. It was first introduced by Johann 
Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) to express the process of new ideas 
and experiences being received by the mind and their being im¬ 
mediately related to previous ideas and experiences. Herbart pos¬ 
tulated the existence in the brain of “apperception masses” which 
fall Upon new ideas and experiences and work them into new com¬ 
pounds. This term “Apperception”, borrowed from Herbartian 
psychology, seems as convenient a term as any to express the pers¬ 
pective of literary experience that the study or the appreciation, 
or evaluation of literature confers, when literature, especially 
poetry, is considered in its passive aspect, namely, as the reaction 
created in the mind by the impact of a piece of literature, as read, 
Studied, deciphered, and evaluated. Apperception, as meant here, 
may also be substituted by other terms like “assimilation” (Wil¬ 
liam James) or by a term with closer literary affinities, namely, 
"contextualization”, the planting of a mental literary reaction m 
its relation to previous experience.' 

The passive and psychological aspects of literature vary with 
each individual. Individuals are not affected to an equal extent 
by the same plot, by the same characters, by the same metaphor, 
by the same simile, by the same word. To what then is due this 


1. John Adams, The Herbartian Psychology applied to Education. 
D. C. Death and Company, London, n.d. 
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range and variety of literary experiences stimulated in different 
individuals by the same word or set of words? A range is pos¬ 
sible because of one’s mood at the time of reading the poem, by 
the weather outside, by happy or sorrowful memories which lurk 
in one’s subconsciousness as a result of the events of yesterday or 
of the recent past. But these may be termed the incidental or 
accidental aspects or even determinants of the mental reaction to 
literatrire, since they do not affect, at least let us concede for 
argument, the substantial reaction on the mind. (Note distinction 
between ‘tied’ imagery and ‘free’ imagery.) 

Individual Response and Anterior Preparation 

The substantial reaction occurs in different individuals accord¬ 
ing to their previous knowledge and exijerience, and the extent of 
“awareness” at a particular point of time resulting in a response 
to a literary stimulus.* 

A line like Bharathi’s 

Puhal mantikkitakkum tamil naa^u 

may evoke in different readers different response-reactions 
according as a person is historically aware and harks to the period 
of the Cholas and their artistic creations, or one is religiously aware 
and thinks of the achievements of the Saints like SeekUaar or 
one is militarily aware and thinks of army exploits, or is ethically 
aware a^ thinks of the Tirukkural, or is aware of a combination 
of these and other fields of achievement. A whole world of differ¬ 
ence may exist in individual response, and will, therefore, depend 
to a large extent on the individual’s total anterior preparation, 
both literary and psychological, for a particular poem or line. 

So much for what may be termed popularly the association of 
ideas. But the .strength of apperception depends also on the lexL- 
colo.gica] and the multi-disciplinary preparation of an individual, 
because the meaning of poetry is “contextual", and evokes the 
meaning of words related by similarity or contrast in sound, or 
sense or derivation, in all languages and in the disciplines that 
the mdividual knows. Again, for the study of literature a man’s 


2. See Alan R. White, Attention, Blackwell, Oxford, 1964, 
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total education and aesthetic sensitivity counts, and the teacher of 
literature must seek to build the total aesthetic personality of the 
individual, if evaluation is to rise to the level of the understand¬ 
ing of Art and Beauty. The poem as poem, consists in the texture 
and organisation of language, in the images it evokes, and in the 
capacity it has to satisfy the aesthetic sensitivity of a cultivated 
mind. These require in the individual himself a development of 
aesthetic potentiaL 

Twentieth Century Criticism 

Western literary criticism emphasises in this century the study 
of literature as literature, and keeps reporting that the response 
to the poem should be through explication and an analysis of poetic 
devices in terms of aesthetics. The response in the individual, 
according to present day critics should generally be not created 
because of social, historical, psychological or anthropological inte¬ 
rest and perspective. The history of Western literary criticism has 
gradually led to this shift of emphasis and this climaxing in the 
study of the poem as a poem, is partly because of its having 
satisfactorily exhausted the study of literature from the angle of 
social history, of anthropology, of psychology. Yet in xdtimate ana¬ 
lysis what is the scope that explication and aesthetics offer out¬ 
side of related background perspectives? What is it that makes 
a poem a poem or a novel a novel? If, as is advocated, a poem 
has a special ontological status and is “a system of norms of ideal 
concepts which are intersubjMtive”, and that there is concerning 
a poem a “collective ideology’’ accessible only through “individual 
mental experiences based on the sound-structure of its sentences,”® 
the most vital factor in the definition the poem is the mental expe¬ 
rience of the individual. ’Therefore, the task of literary educa¬ 
tion should be to develop the potential for the mental experience 
of the individual so that the total “collective ideology” improves, 
and evaluation is sufficiently objective, and exploits to the full the 
aesthetic possibilities of a work of art. 

There are two approaches to a literary work of art which are 
possible, and which, no doubt, have to be utilised by Tamil literary 


3. Rene Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature, Penguin 
Books, 1956, p. 156. 
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criticism and the teaching of literature to develop along lines where 
there is room for development and where such development is 
desirable. One is the study of the intrinsic qualities of a poem, 
the other is the study of the background and related material 
whereby apperception is made strong and deep. The exploitation 
of intrinsic qualities is performed by the study of words rhythm, 
metre, imagery, etc. and is contained in the general study of style. 
The provision for the understanding of background and related 
material has to be furnished by encouraging the study of the his¬ 
torical, social, anthropological, and psychological content of Tamil 
Literature. The background studies would apply not only to 
ancient Literature but to modern literature and contemporary 
writing as well. To use terms which have been already used, the 
stylistic aspects of the text may be known as the micro context, 
and the background associated material as the macro context* The 
study of micro text would be textual contextualization, and the 
study of the background associated material would be cultural 
contextualization.® 


n 

Limitations oj Early Tamil Criticism 

The course of Tamil Literary criticism has employed both me¬ 
thods in its history. The application of the norms of metre and 
or rhetoric to the explication of poetry has been assiduous, as has 
been also the exploitation of related material by the commentators. 
In the commentators is seen the effort to explain the norms of 
grammar and rhetoric by meticulous illustrations from literature, 
and to justify literary usage by appealing to grammar and rhetoric.’ 
The method is exegetical, grammatical and paraphrasic since the 
commentators were writing for a generation which came about 
twelve or fourteen centuries after the compilation of the works 
which they sought to explain. Hence their scope is to make the 
text intelligible, witli paraphrase and notes on obsolete or difficult 


Tur ® used by 

M_ Rdtaterre, Stylistic Contexf. word XVI (I960), pp. 207-18, and StephJ* 
Unman, Language and Style, 1964, p. 83. 

Spencer, Micheal J. Gregory, Lingwiatica ond 
Style, Oxford University Press, 1964, p. 83. 
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lexical items, and explain obscure points of grammar and meaning 
by appeal to usage in parallel passages or in the grammatical norms 
of Tolkaapiyam. . Seldom do they enter into literary criticism as 
it is conceived in the modem period, or into historical or sociologi' 
cal study. The problem of style is, therefore, treated only when 
the text calls for explication by stating the technical term of a 
difficult figure or trope. 

But the exegesis and commentary of the text has also called 
for greater information concerning related fields, and all related 
material. The Lexical glossaries (Nigantu) furnished such relat- 
ed information in a limited and catalogue manner, and all the 
commentators furnish this kind of information, Atiyaarkkunallaar, 
however, is more diffuse and draws material for the explanation 
of arts and crafts from a large range of books, some of them now 
lost to us. His commentary on the lines referring to Music, to 
Dance, to Dreams, to Robbers, and to geographical and religious 
allusions, show that an encyclopaedic knowledge was required of 
the commentator and that the commentators whose works have 
survived were literary geniuses and critics of high intellectual 
caUbre and of a wide range of studies. 

But interpretation of the classics varies with each generation, 
and there are, no doubt, progress made in branches of learning, 
which should benefit the interpretation of the ancient texts. We, 
perhaps know more now than A^iyaarkkunallaar did of certain 
aspects of the trade of the Yavanar who lived in Kaaverippoom- 
paftinam of the Cilappatikaaram, and more than Naccinaarkiniyar 
did of the same city when he commented on the Papfinappalai. 
Because the language of the Tamil classics was nearer to the period 
of the commentators, they may not even have the taste of classic¬ 
ness which we have, because one of the norms which makes for 
the charm of poetry is its archaicness which produces in turn an 
element of novelty and surprise for a new generation, detached in 
time from the period in which the literature was composed. The 
period of the commentators must have been one in which the Can- 
kam classics were rediscovered, and ours is a period in which they 
have been rediscovered, once again. The language of ordinary 
speech has been “used up” and poets and writers have constantly 
to find new possibilities for language if they wish to arrest the 
attention of their readers. We are able to find in the classics new 
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levels of experience, new strata of stimulus, and new patterns of 
association. Further we have possibilities for the study of Tamil 
Literature in comparison with other literatures, such as previous 
generations never had. 


m 

Textual Contexlualisation 

Since Stylistics is the “expressive potential of language”, it may 
be studied under Linguistic stylistics, Metrical stylistics. Imagery 
stylistics and Psychological stylistics. Each one of these divisions 
overlap, and has its own limitations and does not represent by 
itself the total content of a work of art or its entire analysis. But 
in examining and evaluating a work of art it is by such aspectual 
and partial studies, later synthesised, that the elements of uni ty 
and unity itself of a work of art are understood. 

Under Linguistic stylistics would come all the-devices of the 
poet by which he arrives at expressiveness and explicitness and 
organisation of language; his use of common speech or dialect, or 
literary language, his peculiar usages, his idioms, his repetitions 
of sound, his inversion of word order, his transpositions, his hierar¬ 
chies of clauses, his syntactical patterns, his action words and his 
qualifiers, and the evidence of his exercising the liberty of choice 
between possible variants. His adherence to traditional literary 
language would also be considered. In linguistic stylistics, statisti¬ 
cal studies, word counts etc. provide data for conclusions with a 
great margin of probability, though high statistical frequency is no 
indication that expressiveness is attained by frequent usage alone. 
Without confirmation by statistical data, however, studies of this 
kind remain impressionistic and intuitive. UUmann would suggest 
parallel divisions in stylistics as in Linguistics, namely, phono¬ 
logical stylistics, lexical stylistics, and syntactical stylistics.® 


6. Stephen UUmann, Language and Style, Basil Blackwell, Oxford 1964; 
^chal A. K. Halliday, The Linguistic Study of Literary TexU, In Proceed¬ 
ings of the Ninth Intel-national Congress of Linguistics, Cambridge, 
August 27-31, 1962, Mounton & Co. The Hague, 1964, p. 303. “Linguistic 
Stylistics U thus essentially a comparative study.' To pursue the example 
above, we also need to know the relative frequency of this clause structure 
in other works of the same period and the same genre.” 
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Our analysis of individual style should be such that we are 
able to characterise individual styles of difierent books and different 
periods by generalisations such as conceptual, sensuous, decisive, 
tense, coloir^l, subjective, abstract, concrete, only after a detailed 
analysis and frequency study of the stylistic i>attems of a work of 
art, done preferably in comparison with other works of Art. 

Metrical Stylistics 

Up to very recent times, in fact, up to the popularisation of 
printing, Tamil poetry was-written or dictated and was meant for 
oral recitation. Verse in its area of discourse included medical 
and other scientific work. Poetry orally recited or sung has features 
which poetry meant for the printed page has not, and the melodic 
and metrical effects of early poetry are not fully exploited until the 
manner of the original recitation is reproduced. The change of 
metre in the long epic poems of the Ahaval category in the narra¬ 
tive viruttam, is often or always accompanied by a change of topic, 
or of sense, or arrests the attention of the hearer to indicate a new 
theme or transition from one mental concept to another. 

The purpose of metrical variations should be explored and the 
onomatopoeic variations and their relation to situations adequately 
studied. Initial rhyme is characteristic of Tamil poetry and initial 
rhyme imposes metrical functions which end rhyme does not. The 
one initiates new lines of thought while the other completes thought. 
The long ahaval sustains an atmosphere of suspense, the venba has 
file element of finality, and the viruttam, though capable of 
melodious variations, imposes certain limits to the thought and 
expressiveness of the poet. In minor poetry and in folk poetry, 
dance and drama combine to add to variations in metre. To the 
category of lyal Tamil belong a field of metrical devices closely 
connected with hterature. The concepts of pitch and juncture and 
quantitative elongation of vowels have to be applied to analyse our 
texts as read or recited. Metrical stylistics, therefore, may not be 
so limited in its scope or so distant from other areas of stylistics. 

Imagery Stylistics 

Imagery, stylistics enters into the frequency distribution and 
the nature of. the images (metonymy, similie, myth) used by an 
author. It studies his use of colour and of light, the senses to which 
3 ? 
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his images recall, and the range of his poetic fancy. The Greeks 
are said to have been colour blind, but perhaps this would not 
be quite true of our Cankam poets. But it would be most interest¬ 
ing to see what use is made of Light and Darkness, and the White 
and Red, Yellow and Blue and Dark shades. Tiruvalluvar’s use of 

and is most interesting to trace, but QoicAtsdw has a 

range of meaning from the QaimSmdQ^irtLif. of Uanko, to the 
Ott/maw;* fiirwa>iru^eSe6l(^uuireir of Bharati. Bharati’s use of the 
sunrise and the dawn is almost like a symbol, poet of freedom 
that he was. In Bharatidasan however the lines are heavily charg¬ 
ed with gustatory imagery, of fruits, of paaku and honey, and 
even tS^a^JB/js/rS^. 

The synaesthesia figure runs through Tamil Literature and 
unless a coimt is made we shall not be able to state how frequent 
it is. Bharati s uiruy^ can find parallels even 

in several ancient works. 

It should be an interesting contribution to study period imagery 
and designate it by generalised terms and to see how far the period 
imagery corresponds to the spirit of the age. Cryptic and terse 
unagery of the Cankam period becomes very elaborate with the 
passage of time and seem to become most involved in the Cinta- 
mani, in Kambaramayanam, and much more embellished in the 18th 
and 19th century poets. To trace one image through the centuries 
or in one particular author, might show a new path for image 
study, which well might become symbolism in some of them. 

Psychological Stylistics 

This term is rather ambiguous, but means the interpretation of 
the text in terms of psychology, and contains the implication that 
the psychology of an author may be evident in his style le. in the 
choice of his words and the selection of his figures, types and 
symbols, and in the psychology of his characters. This assumption 
is open to several pitfalls, because the author’s own life and 
psychology need not necessarily be reflected in his works. How¬ 
ever, such studies are of interest, particularly if idiosyncrasies of 
style, frequency of certain idioms and key words find corrobora¬ 
tive evidence in extra-literary sources, say from his own letters 
or incidents of his life. In Kamban’s imagery the sea an/t figures 
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drawn from the ocean, occur in remarkable frequency, especially in 
the first Kaandams of his epic. The river is source for some of 
his finest verses. If it were argued that the frequency might be 
due to his consciousness of naval power in his period, or that the 
frequency is due to his awareness of Tirumaal Narayanan even in 
his subconscious worship, would literary criticism come by great 
and irreparable harm? Such conjectures based on the text would 
only serve to increase the possibilities of psychoanalytic applica¬ 
tions to literature, and widen the areas for the application to litera¬ 
ture of contemporary advances in psychology. One may argue 
from stylisic analysis and linguistic traits the philosophy and beliefs 
of a particular author. Is it not evident that the otherwise soft- 
spoken Appar, Gnanasambandar, and Sekkilar reserve their 
strongest epithets for the Jains and the Buddhists. Kamban seems 
to compose his epic as if he were watching the Ramayanam raiacted 
before his eye as he composed it, and his architectural language 
shows a familiarity with stone palaces and temples which other 
poets of his age do not show. Psychological stylistics, however, 
can be open to such subjectivity as other branches of stylistics are 
not open. The correction is in the dialectic that should be establish¬ 
ed between impressions and subjectivity on the one hand and the 
objective findings in the text and in associated material.’ 

Having studied individual style under these aspects, it would 
be very much easier to make useful generalisations on period style 
and genre style. 

Cultural contextualizaUon 

It has been pointed out that the emphasis of Western literary 
Criticism is today on the aesthetic aspects of a work of literature, 
and the stylistic analysis which has been outlined will explore the 
poem further as a poem and as a feature of Language usage. But 
if apperception, appreciation, and evaluation of the work are to 
be made yet stronger and more and more meaningful, the work 
should be studied not only in relation to stylistic variants in 
contemporary works or modem works, but also in relation to the 
milieu, the social political and historical circumstances in which 


7. Ludwig Reiners, Stilkunat, C. H. Reck, Munich, 1961, 
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the work was written, or of which it was evidence. Some authorita¬ 
tive literary critics are among those who might label such milieu 
studies as historicism and reconstructionism. To relate a poem 
written in an earlier century to our own times, and to compare 
it with our own usage is natural enough, but the full import of 
lan g ua g e and its semantic nuances, and the parody and irony and 
allusiveness of the works can hardly be known unless such miUeu 
studies are forthcoming to add to the existing literature of Tamil 
Literary scholarship. This is part of the programme of inter¬ 
disciplinary studies and of integration which should be encouraged. 

Since Religion and Philosophy have been the specialised fields 
of earlier writers and commentators, these fields have been 
adequately studied as to explain the relation of Word and Thought 
in Tamil literature. But it is not so with new disciplines in the 
social sciences, the utilization of which wovJd add to the under¬ 
standing of the cidtural setting. Social History, Social and Cultural 
Anthropology, Individual and Social Psychology, the Fine Arts, 
are the fields which require to be applied to the interpretation of 
Tamil Literature. 

By Literary Sociology in this paper, is meant the prevenance 
of poets or the social classes from which they came during different 
periods, and the status accorded to them. The Shaman, the bard 
and the ix>et had important roles in society, before the monk, the 
Minister of State and the court-poet took over from them. Data 
gathered from their works and related to extra-literary sources 
give us the cultural background for the understanding of their 
works. With the scarcity of historical material for the study of 
society and social history in the earlier periods, we have no other 
option but to draw out as much social and cultural information 
from Tamil texts, as much as the texts themselves will offer. For 
the social history of the Tamils, Literature has remained up to now 
the primary source. 

The application of social and cultural anthropology to Tamil 
Literature promises to be a most fascinating and rewarding study. 
Though Ralph Linton took into consideration the ToVcaapiyam in 
his Tree'of Culture, that very primary source still remains \m- 
explored from the sociological and anthropological point of view. 
The Cilappatifcnrnjn and minor literature like the Parapi, the Kura- 
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vand, the PaUu and the ballads of folk literature portraying as they 
do the life and activities of particular social classes, contain elements 
which could be newly interpreted in the light of these popular 
social sciences. 

An attempt should also be made to apply the findings of indi¬ 
vidual and social psychology to the characters and classes of Tamil 
Literature. The philosophy of the subconscious, in spite of its 
inadequacies, has been an auxiliary science helping the interpreta¬ 
tion of characters m fiction and explaining the attitudes and 
interests of the author in his moments of creation. These inter¬ 
pretations have been shown at times to be wrong and groundless, 
but the attempt should be made so that the area of discourse 
available to Tamil Literary Criticism is made more expansive. 
Could it be argued that Bharati Dasan dwells in mercantile 
characters and imagery because he was the son of a merchant, and 
that Kamban indulges in the word Uttaman because he wrote in 
the time of Uttamacholan. The inference may not be always 
accurate but the suggestions continue to be of interest. Freud and 
Jimg initiated the study of sub-conscious psychology, and we are 
yet at the fringe of this new study, but it is well worth exploring 
n 1^;> n g the lines suggested by them and others the psychology of 
the artist in order to understand some aspects of his work. 

Another wide field of knowledge which makes Tamil Literary 
studies more perceptive, is the history of the Tamil Fine Arts, an 
understanding of the dance, the music, and the achievements in 
painting, sculpture and architecture. The onomatoepoeia in Tamil 
poetry seems to have some musical instruments as its base, and 
the poetry concerning the Dance of Siva requires to be illustrated 
as well by the bronzes and sculptures. Would it not mean much 
more for the student to have his line (y^arpQiSoj 

illustrated with the sculpture of Mahavira which follows 
this iconographic detail, and the bhakti fervour to be illustrated 
by the bronzes of the Nayanmar? 

Poetry as pure poetry, literature qua literature are ideal norms 
for literary criticism, provided cultural contextualisation is pre-sup- 
posed. Tanul Literary studies have to widen the area of interests 
in order to exploit the content of Hterature to the full. There is 
hardly any branch of the social sciences which will not prove of 
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interest to the literary critic. An encyclopaedic knowledge, an 
access to original literary works in several languages, and a wide 
range of personal and literary experience is what makes modem 
critics make notable contributions to Literary studies. These are 
the conditions of scholarship which Tamil Literary scholarship 
must propose to itself if it is to make its own contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of Tamil Literature in Comparative 
Studies of word Literature. 

It is a matter for gratification that papers presented at this 
conference have anticipated some of the developments outlined in 
this paper. 



Ancient Musical Modes 
in Cilappatikaram 


S. RAMANATHAN 


A study of the Tamil classics like Pufananuru, Perumpa- 
oacruppatai etc. reveals the high state of development of music 
in ancient Tamihiad. Detailed descriptions of the y^, a stringed 
insrument, are frequently met with. Paijs or musical modes like 
Cewaji, marutam etc. are referred to. Tolkappiyam, the Tamil 
grammar, prescribes particular yals and pa^s as belonging to the 
five-fold division of the land viz. mullai, kurihci, marutam, palai 
and neytal.^ In spite of all this wealth of material, the musico¬ 
logist is ba£3ed by the paucity of data available in these works to 
identify these paps. It is only Cilappatikaram that comes to the 
rescue. 

Dahkovatikal, the author of Cilappatikaram was a Cera prince 
and a great adept in the arts of music, dance and drama. The 
arahkerrukadai, the chapter dealing with the danseuse Matavi’s 
debut, is verily a short treatise on dance. The ideal auditorium, 
the y^ player, musician, flutist, drummer and the composer are all 
described in minute detail. The musical scales that were sung at 
the time of the debut are also referred to: 

Qfiir(tfeSa3L. Qiu^ aiarirpfiiri 

Atiria SsireDfiiuirr 
srmjp/fitir lca &rr Q 
Qpir^jptuQ 


1. Qlfsiuaiut leiruirtc lytlucn/D 

ojriflm u^^iuirQ S) 

^6iaia>m a:(i^Qaiss Qwiipu 

O^ireisTUiSliuii; Quv(^ar 18. 
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tuir4(fu 

ufDi-^giSmriL QuatfUioiirm 
€Si-(ifia)p 

tSmrr) ^irirQibfB 

sBS^i^ Sfutmifjj Quajdr. : — Slt«u. ^iirSliur (^rmtu. 

In this passage are foimd the names of the seven notes viz. 
kural, tuttam, kai kk i^ai, ulai, 4i, vi^ari and taram and also the 
seven palais or scales viz. cempalai, patumalaippalai, cewali, arum- 
pidai, ko^ipp&lai, vijarippalai and mqrcempalai. 

The term vampufu marapu fsuui/jv utrij) which 'means the 
new tradition is significant. The older tradition is described in a 
later chapter, eycciyar-kuravai. The seven musical notes are 
introduced here in a more picturesque fashion. They figure as 
seven celestial maidens worshipping the Lord by music and dance. 

Va#appdlai: 

Seven maidens stand in a circle and dance singing the praise 
of the Lord.* 

The significance of this formation is that it is the time-honoured 
method of arranging the seven notes of the Tamil gamut in the 
circular fashion called vatfappalai 

<Mwif.coiB =; circle. 

uQ (ymip = time-honoured way. 

The two commentators of Cilappatikaram, Atiy&rkkunallar 
and Arumpatavxiraiyaciriyar have quoted profusely from ancient 
Tamil treatises on music to explain 'Vattappalai. 

Arumpatavuraikarar in his commentary has given extracts 
from old treatises to show how the circle is to be drawn and how 
the seven notes are allocated that respective positions therein.* 


^L.p9r ^lujigiarirr — 

S)lu. ^lur. a^ggieir uQffii 
a. t£ir0u Qutrfi SfSfStg! ^SDniaaa 

am^Q(ff<3rr QuirmgiLM Sfia — 

VQfgrfi S]fifBfslaDriQmir€itutJrrg)i QiMir€t6m 

^CSfi jSlimiSjDao/omartm. 
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AtiySr kkun allar’s commentary is very elaborate and is verily 
a mine of information on the musical scales of the ancient Tamils. 
The four major modes and the seven palais mentioned by Ilanko 
in the arangeirukadai are delineated.^ 


Sj«ifhi9L^uA 

^muii QSuriuirih 

aiteor^ a-ts>y> i£siiuiirut. 

tSsC^^^iL tndsmSSaiSiu 
uflti UMjfi i£aiuirui uirmriu—^ifi^irjrui 
QairtoSniSleifl tSmS afist-m^sttuuwup^ 

Sifiu, ^air. ^(^ihufstiftsur, 

4, uir&O /grsii^ sutosuuQui. ^iuuur&», fguruuTdei, ^flQmirtaruuirfki, 
tutLt—UUirSa^ujat, 

ereir&gr— "^<‘^<3 rjprpfi^Sairsimui aiiLL,Quisaru uiriu, 

^vtar^u urtuttjir^ut" tT^(gi, 

jtftjpjffim oifLu-uuirS^ tu(^uiirjti; "oitLL-Qumujp 
OfBiiQ)Sfi wmn—euiurQw. ‘'nranaTaf Qsirekn—Q^r^^ 

(tua^idl(^jsrg^ Qu(i^p^)ef>fi — Gu>(StOTiLtf.Qiuirsiruirg)i 
(ifMjoiu>, sU(^(yM>fl(2uj weart^cojetofi tuai" ertitugi arar g juxtSmSfff 

QsuttHtit, aiili_uLfir&) usenri—sdic ai(iySi^figja= rirgfui^r 
tuiLi^ii SfSu Qu^p^anFXsSm GinGo) JD^'ovO tuirthL/ wtirt-aith 

Qriitjp utirt^irsmQ Q^roauara ai^iiu^ jsiptSpjpi. 

tSinrffl ai9ii£i—u>irx, srfSj'/rsSi—i^aTUtra rnrriSirirSi^Sm 

uSiLl-Qoi GpriaQfu, ^anrrpp mvmt-fiQutshQpsiP’ srmugi 
erargii/KtS nQfj^oioStm Sjil-i— umtJtjreArQ Qsttsmp^p udreHjrtaTif-irrSlJsSar 
/S^uityi—car Qiusieuta erQifiarugri tLtfarpp/pA 

JglpsSpjBI, 

“vpgiiBi—u wecsusut—^ Smut Qsirppgpia^UiijQlutirSl iSeatSsfiai — 
urrpgii t£(^airiuiSli-pp ^c(7ctf(^0 Q^wur&c Qpi" 

gjaiGaj(^ih j2|i_uic mpsi—SiL giaiirih pgu Qjiiuti iSaiQit>ar SloipSuA 

^&cd(^ir^p fi&)Oupi(^uiupsi Qpiifasi 

Q^Biru^LO iftesrp fnoayiU^uit Utircrri tLeirg^iu 

tStirfiufui ^/HeStot—p piriTQput pjtaaojpi QsirarOti." 

§jtJI glpps-ihL/safltir uurp^eMsA ai^utirjBt: "(^rjpipp pirm(^ 

(^cs>iriuirajaiy>iiSeS prat^ eS€ariuir, eSIoriflOiucsOco 
Qptir^irtmGl prrQwerf Qrrsiriepif, ^arSG^/r ttmggi/ppfuif'' ereaiQsirtirt. 

gjaippim prirpsi asoifi iSpi(a^u>; a.fDifiuSp (^rei (Spi(^u>. 0ir£!/cir 
jDcif iSpi^ii; pippli i9pm(^w; gippppidr sSarif) iSpi^ti; 

c£«r/^a/il tosiSSm iSp^^ih erarsQmirma. §js>ippim (ipptSeo Opirta/Huj 
priit/ p/raii; gj^otu eSSuiSp Ou(^(^ii; atpp oif^ismrQ Qaiirms. 
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Vattappalai is one of the four varieties of p^ai: §yam, caturam, 
tirikdijam and vattam—linear, square, triangular and circular. In 
the Cilappatikaram, only the linear and the circular varieties are 
described. 

e.g, QismeSiSlL-ians 

Qrut(y}*api Q^aisS —^Hyani, 

Q^jbjSSsu —vattcnn. 

In the vattappalai, a circle is drawn and 12 radii drawn. The 
12 divisions represent the 12 places in the zodiac. The seven note- 
positions are indicated in the zodiac thus: 

Tul^ viruccikkam tanusu makaram kumpam minam 

Kural tuttam kaikkilai ulai 

metm itapam mitunam katakara cimmam kgnni , 
ili vilari taram 

The twelve-fold division of the zodiac is an ingenious contri¬ 
vance to represent the 12 semitones in the octave. The primordial 
scale of Tamil music can be immediately recognised as the equiva¬ 
lent of the modem Harikambhoji; C D E F G A Bb. 


S)<>R aiu.i^uuir&!iiSISa> jsa-gji usm^u>-i3pi(^ih; “ n 

Qfsrrmpu uirdsi luir^ Qfsrmpi QjfSr 

iSjosee Qpiij^eSajr^” 

SloiiBjvm uirSsittJir(i^tifQsa uir&OuSta^ iSaji^ih. 

uirspesifi fuirm^QiuirOjrtr^jjj oteaTiuir^ 

erjg^th e&effifl QSarsS^eai Qtap^tSiffiiLunUt jpppiB (^ireorr(^tQ^ 


^ppruuSp uir&c i 9 pi(^iSi—pffi^a-^ui gjofliiyii pirm(^ 

Qupiih, mmiSSmufiii tSarfiniw (y>^pi Qujpii} 

fsiriTQfiih tuirp^eoir Qujuii; Qjojjijp/m (^reirdi 

^/Sg}fimp4si Qfihuir&c; ^pefiQa ^asSp uaspenpujii gjafliiSp uirsp 
vopiLjUi airmQi mssiSSar tSaritl pTjrp^p(^ ^QirirQstlTmtopi 

QcrcnrQ (irtimp ptppilt (^trsoraiu uQu&iuurSiituirih. ^aituirQp 
QLi(5ibuirJfeo«(«5ii iSpi(^ih; i9pi0««r* ^iflpp (^rsc 
(ifipeirai fr(^w iSpi^w. 


.lyOTMu tS pi(^i^ir jp I 0-9'a: 0JcdJriLf^ Qvmuff'&i); pjppik 

uQt£&AuuirSeAf €»«a£lStrr 0^«O/riu^ Q^a/eu^uuirdpo. ^JrsOtriupi 

jy0ieur&i); ^nff^j-coirav^ 'Q^irifjjijr&o; eSarifl (^rtoriupi s&afftuurSsi; 
pifsu ^irciirtup} QwpQ^wuirSt^iuar aed^t^enpQuJ ^(i^uir&Ou^ih 
Q»irma. ^pSar ai€iQf>mpQiutir(^ih; GiapQs (i/miairai St(^ppi ^flptiur. 
Gjpcffs (Spirm&iS(^mSm S/i-df^/DuirQuisiriQsirmtc. 


Sltiu, ^tu^fflujir 0f«s«u 

Jiftfjurri^ pii€i)rf s.<OJr, 
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22 STUtis: The intervals between the notes are indicated in 
terms of matHrais otherwise called alafcws or srutis. 

Kural tuttam kaikkilai ulai ill vilari taram 

S R G M P D N 

4 4 3 2 4 3 2 

The sempalai scale is identical with the major diatonic scale 
except for the B. 

Major scale: ^ajor “Minor ®Semi *Major “Minor ^Major ®Semi“’ 
CempSlai: Ku T K U I V Ta Kd 
4 3 2 4 3 2 4 

Harikanbhoji: SR G MP D NS 

The four-sruti intervals correspond to the major tone, three- 
sruti intervak to minor tone and two-sniti intervals to the semitone. 

The values of the notes of cempalai are as follows: 

Ku T K U I V Ta 

S R G M P D N 

1 % % % % % “/e 

In terms of srutis, taking Sa to be zero, the other notes 
will be at the 4th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 18 & 22 srutis. 

It may be profitable here to compare this scale with the Shadja 
Grama described by Bharata in his Natya Sastra. Bharata’s scale 
also has 22 srutis to the octave but the distribution is difllerent. 

S R G M P D N 

4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

It will be clear that if we start from Ili le. fifth of cempalai, 
the resultant scale is Shadja Grama. 

This ako serves to expose the fallacy of later interpreters who 
sought to equate the Shadja Grama with the modem Kanakangi. 
The present writer has shown in another paper how the mistaken 
interpretation arose. If we play the notes of Harikambhoji from Pa 
to Pa, the resultant scale is only Kharaharapriya. 
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Let us now consider cempalai and Sha^ja Grama in juxta¬ 
position: 

t 



0 S Ku The notes common to both are S,M,P^, & N. 

1 In the ShadJa Grama R is at the 3rd and G 

2 at the 5th srutis. 

3 R 

4 T 

5 G 

6 

7 K 

8 

9 M U 

10 
11 
12 

13 P I 

14 

15 

16 D V 

17 

18 N Ta 

19 

20 
21 

22 S K' 

We shall now see how other scales are derived from the funda¬ 
mental scale, cemp^ai. The passages in Adiyarkkunallar’s com¬ 
mentary explains how this is accomplished. The process is called 
kural tiripu which may be translated as the shifting of tonic. It is 
of two kinds: aiscQfCDp and Sli-cy^io: clockwise and anti-clock¬ 
wise. There is an important verse in the commentary followed by 
a prose explanation by Adiyarkkunallar which is the key to the 
whole process. A lack of \mderstanding and applying of this verse 
has unfortunately resulted in many a scholar being misled in the 
.'dentification of the derivative modes. The verse is as follows: 

airii^uir Qrirdrju 

Oioaaojrg, flfrir^gisoy^it^ih—eSanreS^lS 
T/B.-yu, iSarif) SSariai^ V^^tBtpujinu 
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The intervals of the resultant, scale are 2 4 4 3 2 4 3; i.e. the 
note positions are 0 4 8 11 13 17 20. It can readily be recognised 
as Kalyani. The meaning of is that the tuttam of 


the resultant 

scale 

and 

kural 

of the fundamental scale will 

coincide. 

Ku 

T 

K 

U 

■ I 

V Ta 


4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 2 — cempalai 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 —padumalaippalai. 

Ku 

T 

K 

U 

I 

V 

Ta 


Scholars who have not taken into consideration the verse 
and Adiyarkkunallai'’s commentary have mistakenly understood 
the other way about, i.e., starting from the tuttam of cem^ralai have 
arrived at Natabhairavi. Even a cursory glance at the sruti values 
of Padumalaippalai will reveal that it cannot be Natabhairavi. The 
ulai or Ma at the 11th sruti cannot belong to Natabhairavi. Ex¬ 
pecting Ri or tuttam, all the other notes are higher than that of 
cempalai. Musicians will also appreciate how the Ga of Kalyani 
has a gentle shake or gamaka and is slightly higher in pitch than 
the correct antaragandhara. 

In o/w(y>siD/B, the equivalents of other scales are : 

Padumalaippalai — Kalyani Merccempalai — Natabhairavi 

Cevvali —Todi Vilarippalai —Todi with 

Arumpalai — Karaharapriya reduced 

Kodippalai — Safikarabharana panchama. 

In the arahgerru kadai, the fundamental scale which provides 
the basis for kui'al tiripu is Arumpalai — the equivalent of Shadja 
Grama. Tlic significance of n/un/jjwtojn/ will be appreciated if we 
consider that those were the times when the mingling of the two 
cultures Northern and Southern was taking place. 

The vilarippalai with its wrong fifth could not produce other 
derivatives. 

The iour major modes and 103 pans: From the commen¬ 
taries it is gathered that there were 103 pans in vogue in Tamilnad 
even in the distant past. The names of these 103 paris are found 
in lexicons like Tirakaram and Pinkalantai. Of these, four were 
called Major modes — ,*«r/DQu( 5 ii 
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Confusion is rampant also in the identification of these modes. 

PSlaiy&l: The fiining of the strings of the ya][ was done by the 
process of fifths: 

futittaruuiLutDL. tur^uxs sDoi^jp—^rm 

uenrsSnr ajrifiSwe) axa/i^f— 

pAtoti Ltor, 

= fifth; ©j-iaii = method, order. Starting from taram and pro¬ 
ceeding by fifths, the resultant scale is Palaiyal. The genesis of 
the notes is also given in Atjiyarkkunallar: Ta, U, Ku, I, T, V, K, 

i.e., Bb F C G D A E. 

ur&ciuir(^mSm (^rtiiriugi Ormurhi. So Palaiyal and cempSlai 
are synonyms. Scholars who have taken cem^wlai as equivalent 
to Harikambhoji but equate P.^aiyal with Sankarabharana will 
readily see the discrepancy. 

2. Kurificiyiai: Starting from ulal and proceeding by fifths, 
the resultant pan is kurinciyal. It takes the same notes as those 
of the Kurinci Raga, including the characteristic ‘ni’. 

The kutam melodies sung by the gypsies is even today in this 
mode. There are a few references in Cilappadikaram that show 
that this mode was sung by hunters and others belonging to the 
hilly region. 

3. Marutam: Stai'ting from kural and proceeding by fifths 
the resultant scale is as follows: CGDAEBF#. 

4. Neitah Starting from iji and proceeding by fifths, the re¬ 
sultant scale is as follows: GDAEBF#C#. 

In this scale the tonic note C will be seen to be bypassed. So 
this is referred to as tiraniyal — the pan without derivatives, or 
the unpliable pan. 

So neithaliyal is substituted by cevali which is arrived at by 
the process of fifths last note of neital — namely C #or Db. 

Db Ab Eb Bb F C G. This is the equivalent of cewalj or Todi. 

It may be appreciated that the folk-songs called otam 
ate still in the Punnagavara]i, a derivative of Todi. 
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Of the 4 major modes, the palayaj coincides with cempalai, 
Kurihci with Ko^ppalai 
and Marutam with padumalaipp&lai. 

Cevvali occurs in both. It may be noted that the major modes 
are obtained by Ijikkiramam or cycle of fifths whereas the seven 
palais are obtained by kural tiripu or model shift of tonic. 

The fundamental scale cempalai is considered as very auspi¬ 
cious : 

urput^ jSmjD uriauutn; 

It is no wonder that the flute which always leads an orchestra 
was and is perforated according to the notes of cempalai; i.e. if 
you start from Sa and fully open the holes one by one, Harikam- 
bhoji is heard: anhif asu^ srtiQuir^. 

5. Mullaippan: The four major modes explained above were 
all heptatonic. These were the modes prescribed for palai, ku- 
Tinci, marutam and neytal regions. The malaippa^ prescribed for 
muUai region is a pentatonic mode. 

It was given to the present writer to identify it with the 
modern Mohana. The passage in Cilappatikaram contains a des¬ 
cription of this mode: 

su^tir(^€f3flQtu aisStuir—kjrfdlitjir 

cSsirif) iSif-UuirA jyo/tir 

Only four notes are mentioned here, the fifth probably being con¬ 
sidered too obvious. But the fifth is ascertained by a verse in 
Sekki]i^’s Anayanayan^ pura^am. 

Knowing the missing notes to be U, T i.e. F and B, we can 
easily recognise the scale now. The Tamil Isai Sangam Pai> Re¬ 
search Conference have discussed this and accepted my thesis 
(vide Report). 

Pan Notiram or Puramrmai: 

UTOtTOlITtU 

^aiimixairuitor sSifluu 

Puranirmai figures in the Tevaram. It is a very popular raga 
and is the equivalent of Bhupfila, another pentatonic mode, a dawn 
mode. 
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The Music of 
the Ancient Tamils 


V. P. RAMAN 


Music is the most elusive of all arts. It can at best, when 
soft voices die, vibrate in the memory, as the poet said. Sculp- 
tiure, x)ainting and literature leave concrete images behind for 
posterity to apprehend, appreciate and approbate. But the beauty 
of songs is temporary and evanescent,, never even to be recapi¬ 
tulated. Any study of ancient music has therefore a double dis¬ 
advantage: the fact that it is ancient; and the fact that it has left no 
tangible matter behind for a straight study. The Grand Anicut 
or the great temple at Thanjavxu: have survived centuries to give 
us an idea of the engineering or architectural skill of the Chola 
Emperors. But the music we heard on last night’s radio is gone 
for ever. Even modem recording devices, in my view, can hardly 
be said to capture the spirit of a live concert though undoubtedly 
they preserve the form from erasure and save it for future repro¬ 
duction. 

Music has been learnt in India traditionally from master to 
pupil over generations. Even a competent system of notation 
leaves much scope for individual Vcuriation. Indian music is noto¬ 
rious for not using any generally accepted notation, and music 
teachers are known for the esoteric way in which they treasure 
their sometimes even meagre knowledge and rehise to impart it 
to students except under great pressure. Small wonder that 
masterpieces have been lost and succeeding generations have had 
to grope in the dark to get some idea of what our ancients did. 

An effort to understand our ancient music has therefore 
necessarily to proceed on an indirect study based on the usual 
source - materials, namely old literature bearing references to con¬ 
temporary mdsic, and archaeological exhibits like sculpture, 
14 
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painting and inscriptions. We shall therefore briefly examine 
references to music in our literature. 

The history of Tamil literature has been considered to fall 
into six well-defined periods. They are:— 

I. The Sangam Period (3rd Sangam) — 200 BC to 300 AD. 

II. The Post Sangam Period — 300 AD to 600 AD. 

III. The early Mediaeval Period — 600 AD. to 1200 AD. 

IV. The later Mediaeval Period — 1200 AD to 1800 AD. 

V. The Pre-Modem Period — 1800 AD to 1900 AD. . 

VI. The Modern Period — 1900 AD to the present day.* 

It should be noted that even the earliest period, namely the 
Sangam period, starts with the third Sangam, presupposing the 
existence of two prior Sangams or Academies at which poets and 
scholars must have congregated and conferred. It is also recog¬ 
nised that the Tamil language dates back to quite a few centuries 
before Christ. That Tamil music and dance must have been 
highly developed even before the time of Bharata, the renowmed 
author of the ‘Natya Sastra’ (one of the earliest extant Sanskrit 
Works on Art) can be seen from a reference in that work to 
“Dakshina” music and dance.* There is also a tradition that sepa¬ 
rate Academies were held for all the three branches of Tamil, viz.; 
Literature, Music and Drama, which again confirms both the 
antiquity and development of our ancient music.* 

For the purposes of this paper, I intend to treat the entire 
period 200 BC to 1200 AD as Ancient, and the subsequent period 
as Modern, omitting the mediaeval classification altogether. This 
is because much of the material that throws any light at all on 
this subject was written between the 6th and the 12th centiuies, 
including valuable commentaries on earlier Sangam works. If this 
material is excluded one would be left with very little concrete 
data. Moreover, the period of the great Saiva Saints and the 


1 Dr. A. C. ChetUar in “An Introduction to Tamil Poetry ”—The Tamil 

Culture, Volume VII, page 56. 

2 Bha.ra.te*t Natyo. SastTa^ Chapters IV & V. 

3.’ » ” -Tiruchitrombala Kovai. 
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religious revivalism that they sparked off, is significant in its 
contribution to the growth and development of Tamil Music. 

While looking for references in ancient Tamil works to music, 
one may conveniently begin with the “Tholfcapptam” whose anti¬ 
quity is beyond question. Though primarily a text on grammar, 
there are references in this work to the natural geographical 
divisions of Tamil Nad viz., the pastoral region (Mullai) the hilly 
areas (Kurunchi), the arable lands (Marutham) and the coastal 
belt (Neithal). Waste lands (Palai) was also added to this classi¬ 
fication. Each of these areas would seem to have had its own 
characteristic music and the Yazh was the most predominant 
instrument. Existing material as at present studies is quite in¬ 
sufficient to understand in any great detail the kinds of melodies 
that were employed, but references found in the poetry of the 
time make it clear that the five areas referred to had their own 
distinct melodies. 

The word Pann (uem) meaning music, which dominates any 
study of Tamil Music, finds a place in this ancient work. A 
number of other words related to Pann, such as Pannai (ueAr&sur) 

_the place where music is sung, and Pannathi (ueAreia-^^) — a 

poem set to music are also to be foimd. 

We are also told that there were several kinds of artists, who 
constituted essential elements of ancient society. They were the 
kutkar (dancer and dramatist), panar and porunar, the musician, 
and wirolt, the lady artist. The panars themselves were further 
sub-divided into peria-panar and siria-panar, possibly based on 
the size and scope of the instruments played on by them-* 

The next major work which has furnished endless material 
for research is undoubtedly the epic ‘Silapathikaram’. This monu¬ 
mental work of Elango Adigal has been placed in the latter part 
of the first century A-D. The author was the younger son of Sera- 
lalhan and the brother of the famous Seran Senguttuvan. In this 
work, there are several references to contemporary art, especially 


4. See “^'^'”^f(Sirupannar,-„pada«. line 35). 

— (Penim PonnarrMpooat, line 462). 
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music and dance. It will be no exaggeration to state that but for 
this work at least having withstood the onslaught of time, we 
would be felt with far less material to work on than we have at 
present. This is not an inappropriate place to record the eternal 
gratitude which all Tamil lovers and scholars owe to that grand 
old man, the late Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer. But for his missio¬ 
nary zeal to unearth our ancient treasures, most of these works 
may have languished in their palm leaf abodes for ever, and never 
been printed. 

Apart from the ‘Silapathikaram’ among the earliest works 
extant, it would be proper to refer an another Sangam work the 
Paripadal, wdiich has been included in the anthology Ettu Thugai. 
This was one of the earliest works to be set to music and belongs 
to Isai Tamil or Musical Tamil.® Even the poTiTis in which they 
were set have been placed. The most famous commentary on the 
Silapathikaram is that of Adiyarku Nallar, who lived in the 12th 
Century A.D. In his erudite commentary, he refers to other 
ancient Tamil musical works. These include the Perwnarai, Perun 
Kurugru, Pancha Marapu, Tala Samvdram, Pancha Bharathiyam 
etc., some of which had apparently been lost even in his time. 
The learned commentary of the Iraiyanar Ahapporul gives the 
names of other ancient musical treatises like the Mudu-narai, Mudu 
fcuTugu and the Perisat. It also mentions the Isai-nunukkam, 
which, if its title is of any indication, must have been an advanced 
work on the subtleties of music. Ihpre are also a number of 
other works and authors, among whom reference may be made 
to Nedum-Palliyathanar, known for his versatile virtuosity over 
many instruments.® 

The existence of these works only shows that while Silapathi¬ 
karam aSo^s us the maximum available material pertaining to the 
earliest Tamil music, it was by no means the first or only work 
on the subject. The Dark Age of Tamil literature was between 
200 and 600 A.D. Several valuable works were destroyed. We 
can only conjecture about the precise manner of the destruction 
and savage vandalism motivated by political or religious feelings. 

5. laeDifiuLiii 

. Lirt-at — uifluri^si) B.(sir 

6. Dr. U. V. S. Iyer, Nelluroi Kovai, Vol. HI, page 8t 
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I have referred to this aspect of the earliest Tamil literature 
pertaining to music in order to show that the magnitude of our 
knowledge of really ancient music of the Sangam age is frankly 
the consciousness of the magnitude of our ignorance. We get only 
glimpses or flashes from old literature. It is only by approaching 
the question with objectivity and lack of prejudice (of any kind) 
that we may draw any sensible instruction. If I may enter a 
respectful caveat, it will not do for research scholars on ancient 
Tamil music to try and squeeze more out of the old textual matter 
than is possible. As I mentioned in the beginning, musical forms 
are capable of first degree understanding only by the ear; secon¬ 
dary evidence or musiCcJ forms derived from literature can only 
establish the existence of musical facts and this can never be 
validly upgraded into an understanding of their actual forms. 

A living authority on ancient South Indian history who can¬ 
not be easily dismissed as biassed or sectarian minded in favour 
of Tamil (in fact, some believe the contrary) has endorsed the 
view that “rice, peacocks, sandalwood, every unknown article 
which we find imported by sea into Babylon before the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C., brought with it, a Dravidian, not a Sanskrit designa- 
nation”. He adds “In the Seventh and Sixth centuries B.C., Baby¬ 
lon was at the height of its splendour, the greatest commercial 
mart of the world; men of many nations frequented its bazzars, 
and we may well assume that among them were merchants from 
South India”.'' 

I am unable to conceive of a society in which intellectual life 
had reached great heights, language was so highly advanced and 
commerce so well developed, but whose cultural life alone trailed 
behind in primitive simplicity. The fact that we are left com^- 
ratively ignorant of the details of its development, will har^y 
justify the criticism that what existed must have been of an iirfe- 
rior or poorly evolved character. In the apt words of the a^or 
of the article on Music in the Encylopaedia Bnttamca, When 
music is too archaic or inaccessible to give us aesthetic data more 
may be learned from the disposition of those who were pleased 
by it than from its recorded technical data”.® 

7. K. A. NUakanta Sastri-A History of South India, page 76, (1955). 

8. Volume 16-(1953) edition-page 7. 
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Ancient Musical Instruments 

We shall next proceed to examine the nature and number ol 
musical instruments used by the ancient Tamils. The classifica¬ 
tion of these instruments on the basis of form (whether stringed, 
holed or leather) as well as of function (whether solo or accom¬ 
panying) is revealing. 

In the Sixty-sixth distich of the Kural, Thiruvalluvar says 
“it is only those, who have not heard the lisp of their own children, 
who will admit the sweetness of the music of the kuzhal (the flute) 
or the Yazh (the harp) ”.® While trying to bring out the idea that 
appearances are deceptive the same author in another couplet 
refers to the fact that “even a crooked Yazh can produce sweet 
music In the old work Ahananuru- there is a beautiful refe¬ 
rence to the flute — like music produced by the natural passage 
of the wind through the holes in a bamboo stalk. It can be taken 
as well established that these two instruments were the most 
generally used ones in the earliest times, along with of course 
suitable vocal music and rhythm (,®o«r 55 » 6 B)Lo) 

The Yazh itself underwent considerable evolution and deve¬ 
lopment. In its most primitive form (the vil yazh) it was possibly 
not more than a bow-string. It is permissible to imagine that its 
musical quality must have been discovered accidentally by an 
astute archer, who heard its twang when he released his arrow. 
Forgetting myself, I can imagine how this could’have led to bow¬ 
strings of different lengths and tensions being found to generate 
distinct sounds, some of whom were related in a musical ratio. 
The Yazh was bom! There is a reference in the Perum Pannarru 
Padai, (one of the Pathu Pattus — Ten Idylls and therefore be¬ 
longing to the earliest period) to the shepherd who bent his bow 
and played the kvrinji pann, possibly serenading his girl friend.^ 

9. Kurd 6C, " lurffiesgi ." 

10. Kural 279. “ sSessrQds/ru^^ lurtfiQsirQi . . ** ^ 

11 . uj/r(^iii 

if-tSp/Heir u.ri_o) —Silappadhikaram III-(26-28). 

12. " Lff^p Ss/riKtl QprSlpp u>rio ty/fl priiiSm eSin lurjp 

eSrtc .’’ 

—Perum Pannarrupadai, U. lSO-4 
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This does not mean that the instrument itself had not been deve¬ 
loped by that time; the poet could well have referred to an impro¬ 
visation by the romantic hunter. 

Before indicating the several tyjies of yazhs that were used, 
I may dissociate myself from a popular notion that the ancient 
Yazh was either similar to or a direct ancestor of the modem 
veena or lute. The better view among musical scholars is that 
no such identification or relationship is tenable. Among various 
authorities relied on, it would be sufficient to refer to only two. 
Thirunavukku Arasar has in a verse referred to the practice of 
the Veena and the Yazh separately.^ Manicka Vachagar has 
in his Thiru Vachakam referred to Vina players and Yazh players 
as being two separate types of musicians.^* To lend further assu¬ 
rance to this conclusion, scholars have drawn attention to the 
figure of the famous Thirunil^anta Yazhpanar in places like 
the Darasuram temple. This itinerant musician along with his 
gifted wife Matanga Choodamani Anamayar, is known to have 
traveUed extensively in Tamil Nad with his Yozh. Bis figure at 
Darasuram near Kumbakonam with a Yazh reveals that instru¬ 
ment to be very different from the modern veena. Apart from 
the above reasons, there is also the fact that the very tuning of 
the ancient Yazh rules out any possibility of its having been 
played like the Veena. The Yazh consisted of a specified num¬ 
ber, varying with the design, but generally consisting of 14 strings 
in its most popular form of Sagoda Yazh. These strings were 
tuned each to a different note and were plucked and allowed to 
vibrate freely. The length of vibrating segment of the string 
was not reduced by being plhyed on with the fingers. As is well 
known, the characterisic of the Veena is that the same strmgs, 
while being plucked with the right hand, are actually played on 
the finger board with the left hand and all the notes of the 
octave are produced on a single string. It would thus appmr 
that the Yazh was more analogous, to the lyre or harp, or possibly 
the citara. The citara is one of the most ancient stringed mstru- 


13. 

14 
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ments, and has been traced back nearly to the iind inillenium be¬ 
fore Christ, and is known to have been used in ancient Greece both 
for accompanying the voice and for providing music for dance.^® 

The other musical instrument of considerable vogue in ancient 
times in Tamil Nad, as in most other coimtries, was the Kuzhal 
or flute. From detailed descriptions available the instrument does 
not appear to be very different from the regular flute of the 
present day. It was also made, preferably out of faultless bamboo, 
and had 7 holes and was iised without any reeds. While referred 
to in Silapthxkaram itself, this is subject of an illuminating com¬ 
mentary from Adiyarku Nallar. Rich details of the use of the 
flute are found in the chapter on Anaya Nayanar in Peria Pura- 
nam of Sekkilar. There is no doubt but that the potentiality of 
this instrument had been understood and exploited by our ancients 
fully. 

Apart front the Flute and the Harp, as mentioned earlier, 
instruments for keeping rhythm (fitmggimutj were also known. 
Indeed the rh 5 dhm maker was given a very important role in the 
performance, and was charged with the responsibihty of modulat¬ 
ing, harmonising and regulating the concert. Adyarku Nallar 
notices as many as 30 percussion instruments. These varied in 
shape and size but usually employed a stretched leather mem¬ 
brane to produce soimds on percussion. Among the long list the 
following are easily identifiable. 

The herigai (Kettle drum), the udukku (tambourine), the 
mathalam, the murasu (another variety of kettle-drum) and the 
^o parais. These percussion instruments were further divided 
into several categories depending upon the time and manner of 
their use. 

There are references in the Thevaram to two other instru¬ 
ments called the ezhil (v/fim) and the thandu. These 

have been with justification considered to be the immediate ances¬ 
tors of the modem Nathaswaram and Vccna, respectively. ' 


15. Encyclopedia BHttanica (1953), Vol. 5, page 726. 
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Musical Training 

I shall next refer briefly to the musical training that was im¬ 
parted during the days of our forefathers. The Arankerru Kathai 
in the Silapathikaram is the best source of our information. In 
this chapter the poet describes in rich detail the training that 
preceded the debut of the courtesan Madhavi. While prescribing 
qualifications for a prospective artist, not only beauty of physical 
form but considerable talent in both the theory and technique 
of music and dancing was insisted upon. Intimate knowledge of 
poetry was required, thus making the possession of a keen intellect 
a sine qua non. Apparently our ancients had no place for dumb 
blondes! 

Training started at the early age of five, and rigorous and 
disciplined tuition under as many as six teachers followed for 
seven years. These included the.fji-«'r«^«w (dancing master) *, S)<»« 
^Slifliuar (music teacher); gjiupptS^ L/totuar (Tamil poet), pemggtjtoui 
(ytpMtum (expert drummer); (^^Secir^m (flutist) and the 
ttjiripirffiiHujm (harpist). These six tutors were no ordinary men 
either, as their qualifications indicate- A knowledge of compara¬ 
tive music, for instance, was required of the music teacher, and 
the poet had to be familiar with literature as well. (It is not 
surprising that such a complete education left Madhavi so accom¬ 
plished a courtesan, that Kovalan was helplessly enslaved). That 
the various arts were not taught in water-tight compartments is 
evident. The ancient Tamils at least knew to produce a well com¬ 
pounded artist with a good general education, instead of encourag¬ 
ing illiterates with half knowledge of a single art! 

Musical Notes 

Every note has an ascertainable frequency, that is to say, the 
number of vibrations per second. When the frequency of one 
note is twice that of another, the former is tlie upper octave 
of the latter. This holds good whatever the absolute frequen¬ 
cies of the notes may be. In between a note and its upper octave, 
there are other notes, related to it in a definite ratio, or interval. 
This interval is determined by the ratio of their frequencies. It 
has been scientifically established however that only certain speci¬ 
fic ratios of frequencies are musical. All possible intervals between 
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two notes are not musical. Certain specific intervals alone pro¬ 
duce musical notes. As the musical ear was not difiEerent in 
different countries or at different points of time, it is not sur¬ 
prising that we get the same intervals between the musical notes 
in different systems of music—even though there may be drastic 
differences in the scales of music or in the manner of employment 
of these notes, or in conceptions of harmony. 

Thus we have seven notes of the octave in contemporary 
western music notation viz., Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si (C, D, E, 
F, G, A, B). In modern Indian Music, whether Karnatic or 
Hindustani, these seven notes are represented by Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Pa, Dha and Ni. We find that the ancient Tamils also employed 
seven notes and they are described in the Silapathikaram as 
follows: — 

,Kural Thuttham Kaikilai (sostiSidm), Uzhai 

(s-mifi). Eh Vilari (tSar/!), Tharam (fi/rjrw). 

These were generally considered as being respectively equi¬ 
valent to Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni in contemporary termi¬ 
nology. This has however been questioned by Swami Vipula- 
nanda. According to this learned author, the seven Tamil notes 
correspond to Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga respectively. He 
as also given several cogent and convincing reasons for this view, 
and It may be accepted. Even in modem times we see the em- 
ploynient of what is known as Madhyama Sruti in concerts. ' This 
^ reaUy a different tuning of the instruments and involves a shift- 
ing o t e toaic for the vocalist. Is it more than a coincidence 

tlwt some essenUally Tamil songs sound better when rendered in 
this sruti? 

Though the seven notes of the octave had different Tamil 
names there is authority in the commentaries of Arumpada Urai 
smyar that the Sa, Hi, Ga, notation was employed when writing-^® 
This nad led to a view that even while the ancient Tamils used the 
wor Kural, ‘Thutham’ etc., they wrote down the notes as Sa, 
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Ri, Ga, etc., I am personally quite unable to accept this view. The 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma notation must have been definitely a later deve¬ 
lopment at least a few centuries after the Sangam Age. The iden¬ 
tity of Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma notation with the expansion of these letters 
as Sadjama, Rishabam, Gandharam, etc. is far too much of a coin¬ 
cidence in point of time. That great Tamil scholar Swaminatha 
Ayyar says that instead of Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni now em¬ 
ployed to describe the seven notes, the ancients while calling the 
notes kural, tbutham etc., used the long vowels ah, ee, oo, ai. ih, 
oh, etc., (^, ff, scr, ei, gg, gj etc.) It is quite clear in any event that 
by the time of the commentator the same swaras were employed 
in Tamil music, as well over India. I cannot resist the thought 
that some time after the Sangham period and before the mediaeval, 
some sort of forced fusion or at least a free interchange of musical 
ideas must have taken place. Musical modes, terms and norms, 
were not allowed to merely evolve in their own natural genius, 
but were subject to definite influences from outside. The Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma notation, to my mind, is not insignificant in this context. 

The seven basic notes of the scale, then as now, have further 
divisions, based on intermediate musical intervals, the sharps and 
the flats of western terminology. Musicologists have establi.shed 
that the ancient Tamils had an intimate knowledge of these musical 
intervals, and had standardised these srutis .^8 Whether the total 
number of musical intervals recognised in ancient Tamil music 
is twenty-two, as generally accepted, or twenty-four as claimed 
by Sri Abraham Pandithar is not of much importance in this 
context, where my object is only to show the extent of the 
musical knowledge and scientific analysis of our ancients. 

Ancient Mveical Scales 

A succession of notes constitutes a musical scale. The num¬ 
ber and choice of the notes, as well the order of their succession, 


17. See Divalcaram rr, sse, er, jg, 9 , cjsw argyii 

18. " QSsir 

— eSmTufir 

cSarSQiuaPar fwar/AtraarQ ■^.r’rQuiar^ 
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imparts to each, a distinctive quality and status. There is a pleni¬ 
tude of material in the Silapatkikaram on these musical scales. 
I am deliberately refraining from embarking on any reference 
to them, as that is the special subject of a paper at this Conference, 
by Sangita Bushanam Sri S- Ramanathan, who has done a life-time 
study of it and is especially competent to make that analysis. I 
shall be content to make a few remarks for the sake of complete¬ 
ness of this topic. Parent scales, employing all the seven motes 
in both ascent and descent, are the panns properly so called. 
Sextatonic, pentatonic and even quadratonic scales were also known 
to the ancient Tamils. Thuse were known as the thirams}^ The 
total number of musical scales has been fixed at 11,991 in an old 
verse.* I need hardly add that this is neither a mathematically 
derived number, nor a musically well established one. It would 
rather appear to give the idea that modes or ragas in modem 
language, are legion. Well worth further research are the inscrip¬ 
tions, in the Kudimiyamalai temple in Tiruchi District, which may 
shed light on a lost period. 

The number of panns or major parent scales has been fixed 
at 103. In current Karnatic musical theory, the number of parent 
ragas is 72. We need not here attempt to reconcile the two, 
and indeed it is my view, which I shall develop later, that such 
reconciliation or analogy is not necessary. 

Musical Faults 

I think I may here refer, in a digression, to a passage from 
a mediaeval work called Thiruvilayadal puranam. This should be 
of interest, particularly to those who cannot help being dismayed 
by the gesticulations, grimaces and other mannerisms of musicians. 
In this passage, a free translation of which I am giving below, the 
author has listed certain physical faults which should be avoided 
by musicians, while singing. Some of our contemporary musi¬ 
cians can possibly claim on this authority to be in the great com¬ 
pany of the ancients, when contorting tlieir bodies! Apart from 

19. " jSm/D umQav9iir(^ut 

^pQuD&ruuQ^tn ” —Divakarayn 

20 . '* g}cD&-ujireii^ iS!ruutnu.eu/r^ 

Qx/rearf^m 
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this interesting aspect, this passage also reveals the extent to which 
there had been critical appreciation of public performances. The 
author says: 

“Drawing one’s stomach in, displaying a mournful face, knit¬ 
ting one’s eye-brows, adopting a tremulous voice, allowing one’s 
throat to get prominently inflamed, opening one’s mouth wide, 
baring one’s teeth—^these are faults (while singing) 

Patrons of Ancient Tamil Musicious 

Musicians of ancient days were patronised by the rulers of 
the day, as well as by lesser nobles and chieftains. They would 
exhibit their prowess individually as well as in friendly challenges 
between competing artists for royal favour, which was not un¬ 
common. The ones who pleased the patron most would receive 
among other gifts, a lotus flower made of gold. 'This practice has 
been rightly equated to the modem practice of awarding gold 
medals to artists, whom it is intended to honour. The picture 
of an itinerant musician going about with several mstruments 
hanging from him on all sides was likened in an old poem to 
a jack-fruit tree with its many fruits dangling on all sides!** 
While the artists were honoured from time to time, they were also 
obliged to travel a lot in search of recognition and reward and 
were not free from poverty. A line in the Perum Pannarrupadai 
says the panars accompanied by hungry families wandered about 
like birds in search of nourishment.® 

That the ancient TamU musicians were treated with honour 
and respect by kings and chieftains emerges very clearly from 
ancient Tamil works. Banquets in their honour were not rare. 
The Pathu pattu or Ten Idylls is a valuable Sangam work, and it 


21 . 


22 . 

23 


unSprs iSu-SX a>uQuje« ^irujm 

ijjrrtmu 

See 0r U. V. S. Iyer, Nallurai Kovai, Vol. 3, page 88. 

‘ utmari C?^0U) upsoai . „ 

.Ss.-, li™. 20.21. 
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refers to these conferences of poets and musicians. Four out of 
the ten idylls deal with such artists. 

There is an account in the Porunar Attrujyadai, of the recep¬ 
tion given to the bards by the Chola Emperor Karikalan. I can¬ 
not resist the temptation of reproducing a free translation of the 
lines in this ancient work, which recaptures the spacious days of 
yore, when art flourished and artists were honoured in an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom and gaiety.^ 

The following is the description of this reception and I am 
adopting gratefully the free translation of a learned author, Sri 
Kothandapani Pillai: — 

The bards enter the palace undetained by the guards. 
The monarch receives them in audience and asks them to 
take their seats close to him. His loveable speech and en¬ 
dearing looks make even the bones of these bards melt with 
emotion. Beautiful, sweet smiling, well adorned ladies of the 
palace serve them with drinks (wines) in cups of gold, full 
to the brim, as often as they are emptied. The bards drink 
fully and forget the fatigue of their long journey. They are 
asked to stay in a part of the palace itself. The heralds are 
ordered to fetch the bards in and the king himself leads them 
to the banquet. Exquisite soup in which haunches of pure 
fed sheep have been cooked tender is served and the bards 
are coaxed to a sumptuous repast. Roasts of fat meat are 
served hot in plenty even to surfeit. This is followed by deli¬ 
cious sweets of tempting varieties in numerous shapes, which 
the bards partake and prolong the lunch. Feasting and revelry 
go on for many days in the palace".^ 

One wonders in what shape the artists would have been after 
this bacchanalian orgy, to regale their royal host with any worth¬ 
while music. But it speaks volumes about the hospitality offered 
to poets and artists. It has been observed that these accounts may 
e a trifle exaggerated as poets expecting the bounty of a king 
are likely, to lay it on with a trowel when extolling his virtues. 


24. Ponmor Attiiipadai, lines 67 to 111. 

25. See Tamil Culture, Volume VU, page 33 at pp. 43-45. 
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Read with the moving passage in the Perum Panarrupadai men¬ 
tioned earlier, this is quite likely. Even so, this early work does 
give us some idea of the free atmosphere that prevailed and the 
comparative informality of the proceedings.. 

The Saiva Revival 

As started earlier, the Dark Age intervened between two glo¬ 
rious epochs in Tamil history. The high standard of the music of 
the Sangam Era was matched only by the glorious revival during 
the period of the great Saivite Saints, who among them, contri¬ 
buted the hymns that have been compiled in the Canons or Thiru- 
murais, including the Thevaram (of Appar, Sundarar and Sam- 
bandar) and the Tiruvachagavx (of Manicka Vachagar). These 
Thirumurais or Canons have been the subject of recent research, 
thanks to the encouragement of the Annamalai University and the 
Tamil Isai Sangam. The history of these Tamil lyrical hymns 
which were set to music has been published by Vidvan K. VeUai 
Varanan of the Tamil Research Department of the Annamalai 
University and is a valuable contribution to modern musical euid 
religious literature. The Thirumurais came to. be first compiled 
during the time of a Chola King. These divine utterances of three 
famous Saiva Saints—Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar—had not 
been collected and compiled until an inspired Nambi Andar Nambi 
accepted the commission of a Chola King and the work was 
thoroughly done. Recent research has established that this Thiru- 
muraikanda Cholan lived in the 9th Century A.D. and his name 
was Adityan. The musical setting of the Thirumurai is ascribed 
by tradition to a padini (female musician) belonging to the family 
of the famous Thiruneelakanta Yazhpanar. The biographical 
particulars of the Saiva Saints, highly interesting as they are and, 
to a devoutly receptive mind filled with thrilling experiences, do 
not immediately concern us here. But in an endeavour to under¬ 
stand the contributions made by the Tamil Saiva Saints to music, 
it should not be forgotten that theirs was primarily a religious and 
always spontaneous outpouring of highly evolved souls. While 
they may have created musical modes and even contributed in 
no mean degree to the grammar of music, it was not their intention 
to provide material for the musicologists of the nuclear age. I 
feel that this is important to bear in mind. 
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The poetry of the really ancient Tamils of the Sangam Era 
with which were closely connected their other arts, including 
music, can be best understood by considering their social setting. 
They were basically a pleasure-loving and contented people. They 
were known either for their valour in battle or for the tenderness 
of their love and they lived a simple care-free life, as works like 
the Kalithogai or Narrinai indicate.^ It is only in the mediaeval 
period, i.e. after the dark ages, that there is a distinct pre-occu¬ 
pation with the soul, and a constant and unsatisfied yearning 
for commumon v/ith God. We are not here concerned with the 
reasons lor this religious revival. But the tremendous output of 
religious hymns in the Thirumurais was surely meeting a great 
public demand. I am personally unable to imagine that the musical 
modes themselves and the manner of musical rendering and ap¬ 
preciation would not have undergone drastic and possibly even 
fundamental changes during these times. The music of the free 
and happy hunter or shepherd with no thought but that of meet¬ 
ing his love, cannot have been cast in the same mould as the 
music of the saint, clad in sack cloth and ashes, whose primary 
concern was a fervent plea for Divine Mercy and Grace for him¬ 
self and his people. 

There is this gap, to my mind unsatisfactorily if at all bridged 
by any authentic sources of knowledge, between the early Sangam 
and the mediaeval period of the thirumurais. There is equally 
another gap between the mediaeval period namely, the time of the 
Saiva Saints and the 17tb Century, when the now famous musical 
Trinity thrived in Thanjavur. While the Trinity had as much 
concern with God, as the great Saiva Saints, and were equally sing¬ 
ing Bis praise, they were nevertheless more or less involved in 
the complexity of the grahastha or day to day life. If we keep 
these factors in mind, we can readily appreciate the formal and 
structural differences that must exist among the music of the 
three great periods- In tins view, I feel that great as the en¬ 
deavour is to understand the music of our ancients, searching 
for an analogy in modem musio is profitless and possibly dange- 


2ft. See Tamil Culture, Vol. V, No. 1 at page 14. 

—(Fr. Xavier Thaninayagam*$ Article), 
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tously misleading. Even if the same musical notes were employ¬ 
ed by the Panars of the Sangam period, as by the Tamil Saint 
Sundarar, as by Thyagaraja in the Seventeenth Century, it would 
be incorrect to assume that the music produced by edl the three 
must have been set in the same or analagous ragas or modes. 
The fact that the notes employed in some of the ancient panns 
can be recognised and identified with reference to their modem 
counterparts does not mean that what was sung then bore any 
resemblance to what is being sung now. And why need there be 
any? Musical creativity as well as musical appreciation have a 
lot to do with the social background of the time. Identification 
by analogy is always dangerous. It is true there are likely to be 
some overlapping areas but this is accidental. 

The Thirumurais offer immense scope for musical research, 
I agree. The pathigams or hymns have been set to music, and 
the wealth of panns that will emerge on a closer study cannot be 
imagined. Fortunately there are available in Tamil Nad today, 
quite a few musicians who have learnt these songs traditionally. 
Tamil scholars there are in plenty, who can, by discussion with 
these musicians, relate earlier texts to the prevalent music. In 
fact, a great deal of good work in this direction is being done 
annually at the Pann Research Conference held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Tamil Isai Sangham at Madras. But if I may observe 
with due respect, I do not see the need for straining every nerve 
to derive analogies to Kamatic Music. We can easily imagine that 
for some centuries at least, in Tamil Nad, the ancient Tamil Panns 
as employed by the Saiva Saints (though not those referred to 
in the literature of the Sangam era) existed side by side with 
Kamatic Music. Their types of appeal were different; their places 
of performance were different. But they must have quite un¬ 
consciously been influencing each other. That they were kept 
distinct is an accident of social history, to which we must be thank¬ 
ful Fortunately we can today look at the issue free of prejudice, 
and with no need to establish priorities or the superiority of the 
one over the other. It is my hope that in our generation at least, 
contemporary concerts will invariably have two parts, one devoted 
to Kamatic Music and the other to Ancient Tamil Music. For 
this, their distinctness must be maintained, and my fear is that 
too great a search for analogy may destroy that very ‘otherness’ 

16 
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which is the gift of our ancients to posterity. Research on the 
other hand must try to restore the purity of the Tparms, and erase 
if possible, the effects of other influences. I have the greatest re¬ 
gard for Kamatic music, and I am myself trained in it. That is 
why I am keen that we should not confuse the issue, and seek 
to establish any great unity or affinity between the two great 
systems of music that we have the honour and privilege to inherit. 
It is the very distinction of each that is its beauty. I implore 
research workers to re-orient if possible their line of work, so 
that we may cherish and enjoy a twin heritage, and not lose both 
in an insensible amalgam. 

I cannot close better than by referring to the ancient bird 
“Asunam” referred to in our old literature. It was so sensitive 
to music, that hunters would play the harp till it stood enthralled 
by the sounds and suddenly jam a discordant note, which would 
shock the poor bird to i 2 istant death.^’ Let us remember that the 
ancient Tamils alone had the Asunam. Have we killed that sensi¬ 
tive bird and extinguished its very species, by our meaningless 
cacophony and cadenced callisthenics? 


27. Q^s/r^u^/r gtos’JurbVj 

g)firu(^th ^crru(i^tb 

6ififr<7«i)TC8/ uurkQu 

— 304 —lines 8-10. 
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The Translation of 
Cankam Literature 

J. R. MARK 


One of the problems in translation work is that of what I 
might term the relevance of the translation, both in diction and 
subject-matter, to the language-ethos of the tongue into which the 
translation is made. By language-ethos I mean the spirit that 
informs a given language at any particular time as seen in both 
style of writing and literary form on the one hand and in the 
acceptability of any given subject matter on the other. 

Thus, translations of what we in the West regard as Classical 
Literature were in a sense a mirror of the English language of the 
day. The prose of Gibbon was no more periodic than that of 
Cicero; the latter was indeed stylistically relevant to the former. 
This was of little consequence in an age wherein, among the wholly 
literate at least, a classics education was an assumed adornment of 
the educated man. That such people were in a minority was an 
irrelevance in a society such as ours, semi-Hterate till the advent 
of compulsory schooling in the 1870’s. It was they who, to iwe 
a dreadful contemporary idiom, were the trend-setters of the 


language. 

But familiarity with the Classics can no longer be assumed, and 
even the stories in them are retold by such writers as Natha^el 
Hawthorne^ are orobably less famUiar than they were. It has 
become necessary for a whole new body of, to us, very readab e 
translations and ‘racy’ historical novels to appear. As ®x^e 
of the latter we may cite Robert Graves: I Claudius, probably one 
of the earliest in what has become a flood of writing. 


1. Natheniel Hawthorne: TangWwood Talcs. First published in 1853. 

^Claudius. First published. London 1934. London, 
Penguin Books, 1 Vol. edn., 1953. 
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English is highly evolutionary, and translation has had to 
evolve too. Thus, while the Victorians did not mind “fillets” as 
a rendering of the braided hair of Homeric ladies, to our ears in 
the sixties the word is suggestive of fish, prepared without bones 
for the table. 

It is doubtful whether we can now read, without exasperation, 
the following; 

“The matrons of Phylace gather about, and cry to me; ‘Put on 
thy royal robes, Laodamia! ‘Shall I, then, go clad in stuffs that are 
saturate with costly purple, while my lord goes warring under the 
walls of riion? Am I to dress my hair, while his head is weighed 
down by the helm? Am I to wear new apparel while my lord 
wears hard and heavy arms? In what I can, they shall say I imi¬ 
tate your toils — in rude attire; and these times of war I will pass 
in gloom. 

Our exasperation, I submit, is not with the subject-matter, 
common enough in a romantic tale, but with the diction. However 
irrelevant the fashionable hold ktinity to be to education in Bri¬ 
tain, there is no need to make such heavy weather of a translation. 

One of the most graphic of Pattuppaftu is Netuv-alvntai and 
one of its most picturesque descriptions of the wet weather culmi¬ 
nates in the passage about the bedraggled pigeons of the rooftops; 

"loSsro/aojj? L/(ffeSar . 

But can we be anything but impatient with; 

“Confused as to day or night, the domestic nigeons do not go 
out in search of food with their mates, but remain dull on the 
ridge-boards of houses now on one leg then on the other to relieve 
the strain.”® 


3. P. Ovidius Naso: Heroines and Amores. With an English Transla¬ 
tion by Grant Showerman. Loeb. Edition , first printed 1914. Reprinted 
London, 1963. 

passage quoted: Heroides XIII, 11.35-42 tr. ibid., p. 161. 

4. Netunalvatoi, lines 45-48. 

5. J. M. Somasundaram: Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature. 
Madras, 1959, p. 105. 
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Hilaire Belloc once said that the business of a translator is 
not to ask: “How shall I make this foreigner talk English?” but 
“What wovild an Englishman have said to express this?”® How not 
to translate was perhaps best summed up in an amusing way by 
Ronald Know; writing about the Douai or Challenor translation of 
the Bible: 


“But when the Latin had ‘Renew a right spirit within my 
bowels’, that was what Challenor put; and when the Latin had 
‘Examine, O Lord, my kidneys’, Challenor put that down too; only 
he changed kidneys to the obsolete word ‘reins’, hoping that his 
readers would not look it up in the dictionary. 


If language is relevant to translation in the 20th century in 
order that it may appeal to the general reader and not merely, as a 
crib, to the specialist, emphasis, I suggest, is no less so. One of 
the difficulties in translating Cankam literature is that most clauses 
are really dependent upon one central idea, both syntactically and 
in subjecLmatter. However, in the matter of word-order, this idea 
very often comes right at the end. 


Paftinapp^loi is 3 good illustration of this. The essence of the 
poem i that the poet makes a choice between all the splendour 
of the Cola town and his loved one, and decides in her favour. 
But it is doubtful whether the modem reader, unless he was 
acquainted with the conventions of Akam poetry, would appreciate 
that PanvnappoXai is in fact a love-poem. In 301 lines Uruttiran- 
kannag^ only reveals his sentiment twice, in Imes 218-9 and m 
300-1. Should we just ignore the pomt, and treat the poem ^ a 
brilliant piece of description, a compliment to the authors Co]a 
patron, a propaganda poem if you like that we know was weU- 

rewarded? 

“ Nn I suggest we accept modern directness and, dispensing with 
1 . 1 order start by putting our translation of lines 218-9 

serve “ f P® l^^avan which, in the same way, are round^ 

lines 300-1, the second Akam ‘aside’. The solution, I think, 


6 . 

7. 


Sgn Sw Or^Englishing the Bible, London, 1949, p. 7. 
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is to place the translation of these latter lines in the position in 
the whole that would have been occupied by that of 11. 218-20. 

The relevant portions of translation, of lines 1-7, 218-20; 300-1 
and 220 et seqq. would appear as follows: 

“Though the silvery planet that is without blemish may change 
course and go southward, though the gathering clouds disperse so 
that the bird that longs for raindrops grieves, the Kaviri that rises 
in the hills does not fail, but spreads its waters even to the sea. 

“Yet, were the city of Pukar itself bestowed upon me, I would 
not be parted from my beloved of the dark spreading tresses and 
fine ornaments. Rejoice, heart of mine’. 

“The river washes particles of gold, and its broad fields are 
always fertile....” 

and: 

“Yet the soft broad shoulders of my beloved are cooler than 
the sway of Tirumavajavan, and the forests more cruel hu 
spear. 

“As the cub of the sharp-clawed striped tiger, though held 
captive, grows, so does the king’s valour, even thou^ he was im¬ 
prisoned by his enemies”. — and so on. 

What of the relevance of the subject-matter of Cankam lite¬ 
rature to contemporary taste in English? It is here that, of all 
Tamil writing up to the most recent, the secular Cankam poetry 
has the most to offer the non-specialist reader. It is probably fair 
ti) say that, mystical poetry (as relating an experience) apart, there 
is something of a recession of interest in religious writing, espe¬ 
cially in relation to dogma and apologetics. A translation of Ciwo- 
gnanapotam, then, is likely to have a limited appeal only, to scholars 
and mksionaries for instance. Much other religious literature in 
Tamil is so full of Puranic material as to be unreadable without 
constant reference to footnotes. But Cankam literature, treating 
of matters of common experience, has an immediate appeal even 
in a language that has not been preconditioned to accept it 

I have in mind the way that much writing in English had a 
da^cal peigree’ in some form analogous to the matter of 
diction mentioned earlier. An obvious example is Milton’s Lycidas, 
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published in 1638. A lament on the death by drowning of his 
friend Edward King, this poem owes a good deal to Vergil’s IXth. 
Eclogue, while the lines; 

“Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas?’’® 
are almost a translation of the line of Theocritus:® 

“n5 nok’ fig’ i]aQ\ oka Aatpvts E'^Akero, nfi neka Nun<p’a»’’ 
wherein Thyrsis is bewailing the death of Daphnis. 

But, in addition to Homer another classical praise-poets. Bardic 
literature has in general appealed to English readers. Even Gil- 
gamesh exists in paperback format^® though its graphic flood 
episode, with its obvious biblicEtl echoes, in part perhaps accounts 
for this.*^ The bardic poetry of PuranOTiuTTi and Patirruppattu 
should present few difficulties in translation.^® 

When we come to consider Akam poetry we come to the fact 
that, for the average reader, love-poetry in English means the 
poetry of actual experience of such writers as Byron, Shelly and 
Keats. The characters were real people, and even in our day we 
can feel their lives through their writing Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
veritable siege of poor Byron really happened and, in her pas¬ 
sionate intensity, she is as real today as when she lived. 

In this scene, it is difficult to make the formal characters of 
Akam poetry ‘live’’; the Talaivan, Toll and the rest are stock cha¬ 
racters, anonymous by the very rules of the rhetoric.*® Tolkappi- 
yanar states: 

jg/fBeSiu 

miLvf. QunirQ^reiru 


8. John Milton: Lyddas, lines 50-51. In Milton’s Minor Poems, Oxford, 
1938. 

9. Theocritus; Idyll L 66. 

10. N. K. Sandars: The Epic of Gilgamesh, London, Penguin Classics, 1960. 

11. Ibid., Chapter V, pp. 105 i seqq. 

12. In his comprehensive study of bardic Uterature Heroic Poetry. Sir 
Maurice Bowra excluded the Indian epics as they were overlaid with Ute- 
rary and theological matter. He presumably had in mind Sanskrit works 
such as Mahabharata and Ramayana. See Bowra, M.: Heroic Poetry, Lon¬ 
don, 1964, paperback edition, preface, p. v. 

13. Tolkappiyam, Aitattinai, cu. 57. 

17 ' 
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The most one can do, according to llampuranar,“ is to refer 
to the hero as Natao, l&ran or Carppan, as lord of the tract of 
appropriate to the aspect of love being described. It is probably 
better to forget the rather cold-blooded prescriptions in Tolkappi- 
yam about who may speak, and when,^® if one seeks a purely 
reading pleasure in the Akam poems. It is perfectly possible to 
derive great enjoyment, for instance, from Peyanar’s decade in 
Ainkurunuru^^ wherein the foster-mother lovingly describes the 
hero, his wife and child, without imduly worrying that this decade 
occurs in the century on Mullai, the patience in separation of the 
beloved. 

In some aspects, notably Palai, the separation of lovers that is 
likened to the desert’s burning heat, and the two aspects of love 
that are, cavalierly perhaps, put on one side by the theorists: Kaik- 
kijai or unrequited love and Peruntiijai, forced love, Akam poetry 
seems to approach both poetry of e^qjerience and the courtly poetry 
of medieval Europe. It shares the natures of our two main streams 
of love poetry, though, in its resemblance to the medieval, it no¬ 
where approaches it in the sense of cruel servitude, even in the con¬ 
vention of riding the palmyra-palm horse, Matal erutal. And dis- 
tmguished by the term Akam, Inner, from the praise-poetry that is 
Puram, Outer, it observes a difference between private and public 
that would not have been very meaningful to the troubadours and 
their successors, but one which is quite acceptable to us. Archibald 
MacLeish writes that: 

There was no distinction between public world and private 
world so far as the meanings of poetry were concerned down to 
the time we live in..”^^ 

But Palai, separation’s pangs, and the aspects that seem to 
stem from it: Mullai, patience in separation and Neytal, ^Veeping 
in separation, put us in mind not only of Caroline Lamb’s plight. 


14. Ham. on the above. Madras, Saiva Siddhanta, 1952, p. 71. 

15. e.g. Tol. Akat. cu. 36-43, listing those characters entitled to speak 
during Palai^ or as causes thereof^ 

16. Ainfcurutturu V, Mullai, w. 401-410. 

17. Archibald MacLfCish: Poetry and Experience. Hannondsworth, 1965, 

p. 110. 
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but of one of the 12th century dehnitions of the romantic, VAmor 
de Lcmh,* love at a distance; the sentiment was held to the aggra¬ 
vated by distance. 

Aham poetry, then, recalls perhaps the medieval and vernacu¬ 
lar part of our European heritage, rather than the classical (with 
the exception of Sappho); it is nowhere so frivolous as Ovid’s Ars 
Amatoria, for instance. We cannot but be moved by the plaint in 
Kalittokai: 

“Consuming my soul with insupportable desire, so young are 
you that you realize it not’. No fault is it of yours. O say that it is 
not wrong that you have excelled in loveliness those around you 
who are conscious of your beauty that makes lovesick the very 
one who would avoid it. 

“Every day your poise has afiSicted me with love, but too child¬ 
like are you to realise this. No fault is it of yours, but say, if 
you can, that it is no fault either that you have made jealous for 
their own looks those around you who have perceived your loveli¬ 
ness and the slenderness of your waist.”^® 

Though Kapilar’s poem appears in Kurinji the poem was taken 
by the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar as depicting Kaikkilai, un¬ 
requited love. 

It finds in Europe a ready echo in the 15th century Villancico 
of Enrique: Mi quere tanto vos Qtiiei'e: 

“So sharp is my desire, sweet lady, and my pain, 

I feel my life expire yet dare not to complain. 

So deeply loved you are by me, with tender care. 

That I can nothing say, when you my will deny. 

I cannot but obey. 

If sharp is my desire your beauty is to blame. 

I feel my life expire yet dare not to complain.’’i® 


*(L’amour de loin ... ? ... Ed.) 

18. Kalittokai 58, lines 7-14. J.R.M. tr. 

19. Enrique: Mi querer. Nigel Glendinning tr. Barcelona, Ars. Mustcae, 
19G1. 




Suggestions to Research 
Schools and Lexicographers 
in Tamil and Dravidology 

H. S. DAVID 


(Continued from Page 12, Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1966) 

Next let us apply the second rule to this. We must search 
for words ending in “1” here. The word “val-ai” signifies “to 
bend”. But there is another word, which so far has no etymo¬ 
logy but which I am persuaded belongs semantically to this group 
of words. Observe carefully how a generous Tamilian gentleman 
bestows gifts or alms on the poor and how often he bends low to¬ 
wards the recipient. This is a beautiful Tamil custom. Recall to 
mind the advice of Swami Kum^akuruparar' to the rich in NNV. 16 
already cited above, eusnr/aS^ ^irtfiuOujSm,” in the last line. 

Finally, remember the first rule; From the physical to the meta¬ 
physical. We may then assume that “vall-ai” (= a very generous 
person, a beneficent lord or baron, like Pari, 6ri, Pekan, Malaiyan 
etc.) has its origin in this accompanying gesture of “bending low” 
in courtesy to their numerous recipients. In them was verified 
to the very letter this "desideratum” of Kumarakuruparar in 
NNV. 37: — 

jy<5iiLiir jsaus(y^x(!ui flsiroOTamJ'Tir 
S)fiiOu,irtflaS€a oiriumu.SaJ fgaairiua- — oiaareDW 
ueiuiir uemr^tai-ujirir 

seSliutrfs apu 

Let the reader study the word “vanmai” in this elegantly- 
expressed context. 

Note the word *“val-um-ai” > "vanmai”, a cousin of “vpjr- 
ahku”, “van-akkam, vsntu”, already discussed by me. TJen in 
conjunction with “valai”, it is quite clear that vaj —is the pri¬ 
mary root for this group of words- 
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Th'e 2nd. Word-root and its groups i4 = in. This is an adver¬ 
bial root. 

Let us now take another word, with “1” as the final letter of 
a monosyllabic base; “ul” (= in). The nearest substantive to 
this is ullam (=the mind, the interior of men). The particle 
“untu” played a very important role in the Tamil of the first three 
centuries after Christ, as is evidenced by the numerous times it 
occurs in the Purananuru poems. Look up Section 7 H below. 
Just as English “number” and “timber” are found in the sister- 
tongue, German, as “Nummer” and “Zimmer” (= a timber-parti¬ 
tioned room, now) so the old Tamil “untu” is fovmd in Malayalam 
of the present day as “unnu”, e.g,, “poyunnu”. Confer Section 8 
below. Another Dravidian sister-tongue, Telugu, has the shorter 
form “unu” e.g., kott-unu, which is found in the Future-Aorist 
tense, which A. H. Arden, in his Progressive Grammar of the 
Telugu Language, Madras, 1927, page 100 etc., calls “Indefinite 
Tense”. In the paradigm on page 98, he gives us the 1st pers. s. 
"ko^dunu”. 

Thus in the Singular, 3rd pers. m. Vadu kott-unu = he would 
have struck. 

Thus in the Singular, 3rd pers. f. & n. adi kott unu = she or 
it would have struck. 

Likewise in the plural 3rd pers. neuter, avi kott unu = they 
would have struck. 

Let the reader make a note of the ending “unu” in each case. 

My hypothesis is that we have traces of this particle in the 
nasalization of the penultimate letter in such finite verbs a.s untu, 
anru etc. and in such absolutives, called in Tamil “vinai eccam”, 
as Konru, kon,tu, in this wise:—al (C£. allatu, ala) -f untu >• 
alntu > ajvcu. 

(For the reference, see below on page 11 of this essay). 

Similarly I give analogous forms paradigmatically:_ 

UJ -b untu >• ulntu > untu- 
Kol + untu >♦ Kolntu > Konru. 

"b untu Kolntu > Kontu Now let us take three positions: 

^23 The positions are shown here 
diagrammatically. 
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For the first position, we have the testimony of PN. Confer 
Section 7 H below. For the second position kindly see what I have 
written above about the frequent elison of “u”. Confer Sections 
1 and 2 above. The third position is that of the Mod. Tam. words. 
Ui^tU is mostly employed as a verb, meaning “there is in”; but at 
one stage it was employed as a noun as well. Take, for instance, 
the first stanza of Nalafi, which gives us “luj” as well. 


ssai—t— 

fiO s.«iwi_r0ixi— aijSliSyrirtu^ 

aJSipaUfl Qr£ctuQwirAj)i 
ajimQ st>e>ii/sflUiriDj)i jysirju. 

In his commentary hereon, G. U. Pope [Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1893] writes thus: — 


“Oncu luitu aka = as though it were anything (real). Here 
“u^tu” means a real thing, a lasting reality. A remini¬ 
scence of this old nominal usage can be traced in the modern 
Tamil phrase, employed mainly by Christians, “untakku”. 

e.g. «t_cyc>r uxnrjcj^ meS^Sai ii.«Mrt_/r»fi(gyr. ^ir/SfBiD la)®0 
trtar QtruuQsiirQii, M. L. Sub VOCe. o/tosoii airfm^so^iyu, 

^iSmiuu^u) s}«j/jviSo)s<)/rco/cu2«ff0^tf/ e.emi-./riSi(^ = The omnipotent 
God fashioned the reality of (= created) heaven and earth out 
of nothing. Etymologically “untu” = die inner reaUty. 

• Very few groups of Tamil words show how scientifically Tamil 
has been built up as this. Round this primary or basic root “i4” 
were formed the verbs “uijtu, un and miar”. The first we have 
just discussed: its central idea is “to be in”. -The second and 
third have the central idea of “taking in”, the second pkysicolly 
and the third mentally. This sequence is another instance of my 
first rule: from the concrete to the abstract, from the physical to the 
metaphysical, the mental or the moral senses. ^ “uh” “ 
turaUy simpler and earlier than “lui-ar”, this building up oj these 
two Lrds once again proves the validity of my first rule: from 
the nhvsical to the moral, mental, spiritual or metaphysical. From 
Sirs to eat) are formed the nouns “uiiti” (NaUa), “una” 
(Sdamoli 85 d) and “unavu” (ibidem). From unar (= to assimi¬ 
late mentally) is formed “u^rcci” or “u^rvu” (_ full percep¬ 
tion) , a prime requisite of the TamU wise man. the “canron ’. From 
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(= food), [PalamoU 99 c, 101 c], another variant of “nnS 
lujiavu”, which are found plentifully m ancient texts like pala- 
moli Nanuru (Tamil Culture, IX, 2, Page 157, No. 16), is formed 
the causative uttu (= to cause to eat, to feed), already cited: 
amamtu illal utta = while his seated wife feeds Thic verb 
is widely employed later on as well, at Nala Ve^jpa, for instance, 
in the stanza which starts with the words: citamati-k-kutai-k-kil 
Cf. Najai} Caritam by A. C. Sundararajam B.A., page 4. The third 
line of this stanza, along with the tani-c-col in line 2 are: matac 
aruku uttum Painkiliyum.... I have thus divided the (a;sri_»Ouijf^ 
aruku^fum. The word is ' aruku -f- upturn”. The commentary 
states: Penkaj arukil iruntu uttukihia paciya ki)iyum... 

§ 5. The true role of Adjectives 

The presence of al ■ in Palamoli 23 a not, as is normally 
the case, as part of a verb of negation, but as a full word, and that 
an adjective, brings us to the third rule: Search for the roots of 
Tamil words not only nominal and verbal but also odjectiwal or 
ddyetbial, which are lumped together as uri-c-col, in Tamil 
grammars, starting with Tolkappiyam, CoU-atikaram. Here 
the author gives us the first Tamil lexicon or glossary, somewhat 
in the form of the Sanskrit “nigha^ilu” and deals mainly with 
uriccol and nouns of a still earlier time, giving them the mean¬ 
ing of his own time. 

The study not only of adjectives and adverbs but of such roots 
as are basic to them has been neglected by many modern gram¬ 
marians and etymologists: it is to remedy this that I have laid 
stress thereon by enunciating my third rule on this point. Kamil 
Zvelebil too has complained of this defect. 

In Tamil Culture, Vd. X, 2, page 103, he thus speaks of M. S. 
Andronoy’s “Survey of Grammatical Structure”: "Gosudarstven- 
noe izdatel ’stvo inostrannych nationalnych slovarej”; “Unfortu- 
nately adjecttves have been enUrely omitted, or rather ignored. 
^ ey did not exist at all. This conception has partly crept 
^ the text of the dictionary too. In spite of the fact that Tamil, 
like all Dravidian languages, has got quite a number of original 
adjTOtive-stems, the Tamil-Russian Dictionary (of Pjatigorskij and 
Kudin) follows sometimes, in this respect, the unfortimate prac¬ 
tice of the Tamil Lexicon, which ignores adjectives as such with 
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a stubborn consequentiality. Fortunately this is not always the 
case”. The “uriccol” should play a more important role in future 
lexicons, whether in Tamil Nad of abroad. Often they are more 
basic to Dravidian morphology than the corresponding nominal 
or verbal forms. Thus “nal” is more fundamental than “nanri” 
(a noun) or na©ru (= it is good, a verb). Likewise “al” is more 
basic than “ancu.”^ 

§6. A few other words, studied semantically and morpholo¬ 
gically. The 3rd word-root and its group: kelir, k^ganai. 

The noun “kel” “ = a relative”, “kith & kin”, is connected 
with “kelu” = “peruntu” = “be united with or related to”. This 
is one of the few old Tamil words that form their plural with the 
particle “ir” like “ m a k a ) , putt^ vej.” Look up supplementary 
note 2. The plural form “kelir” occurs very often in the Kurun- 
tokai, generally with the descriptive “peyar eccam” “itifckum”; 
the reference is to the fault-finding comrades of the princely or 
plebeian lover. Without this descriptive adjunct, it occurs in the 
famous first line of Fuca Nanuru 192, which sums up the essen¬ 
tial cosmopolitanism of the ancient Tamil people which aided them 
as travellers or settlers anywhere:.— 

luirjgiii aaeSjr iurai(^u> QasSt, 

For the English translation of this line and a short exposition 
of this theme by Dr. S. X. Thani Nayagam, look up ‘“T amil Cul¬ 
ture”, Vol. X, 3, Page 20. Nalafi too employs this term fairly 
often, as at 9 b .stcs'i’ gimr ^imujirsb.. Now let me ex¬ 

plain at some length the origin of “kepmai." 

NJB —In Tolkappiyam “enum” is a variant of “ennum”, but 
when other suffixes are added on to “en-um”, as “an-ar”, the 
resultant is “enmanar”. The claxise “enmanar pulavar” z= “the 
learned say this” is found quite frequently in its “EUuttu” section, 
in proportion to the lines of which this part consists, and less 
often in the other two sections, proportionately. Look up supple¬ 
mentary Note 3, towards its dose. 


1. Note the two adjectives “al” and “nal' in Pal. 23 ab:— 
jyM jyooo/u/tl Qpurmfi oiiryuoir 

pi) jy<D«uii/or. 


18 
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Similarly, when the suffixes “um + ai’’ were added on to 
“ke}”, the resultant, “kej-um-ai” syncopated into “kepmai”, just as 
the homonym "kel (= to hear) + um + in” syncopated into 
“kelmin”. Look up “Tamil Culture" Vol. DC 2 Pages 174 to 176. 
In Section 2, I have already quoted a Nalati stanza, in the first 
line of which “keipnai”, occurs, namely N51. -25 a periyavar ket>- 
mai = the friendship of the great. 

The 4th. Word-root and its group: kol = to receive, take. 

Even the disyllabic verb “kotu” (= to give) has been inter¬ 
preted by some etymologists as the causative of the simple verb 
"hoi” (= to receive). Thus “kotu" would basically signify “to 
cause some one else to receive”. If this hypothesis is accepted, 
this would be another instance to prove the validity of my second 
rule, given on Page 234 under Section 4 above. The occurrence 
frequently of the alternate forms “koUutal and* kojtal > kotal", 
both meaning “receiving" would strengthen the hypothesis which 
traces “kotu" from “koj”. Let me cite a few instances: — 

(a) atapic kofal (Csni-ei) at Tol. Col. Verr. 13, i.e., Col. 74 c. 

(b) uio .gsysir eSif. 0 im 

fsiritJ SairL-lti. 

Although you send forth the tender calf amid many cows, 
it has unerring skill to seek out its own mother. Nalati 101. 
Whereas “kotal” is “centamU” or "ilakkiyattamil", “koHutal” is the 
term now employed in the standard colloquial Tamil of the pre¬ 
sent age. 

The 5th Word-root and its groups: kij = down. 

Here note that the root is neither a noun nor a verb. Cf- my 
Rule 3. A. There is a well-known alternance in DraVidian: 
it has been discussed in several papers contained in the BSOAS 
(Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies). Accor¬ 
ding to this alternance the words “kel", “kelu” are basically the 
same as “kila”. In fact, all these three words connote “ownership”. 
Thus kilavdp, kilSr = lord, master, Latin “dominus”. The 
word "kilamai” originally denoted the day that mankind devoted 
or referred up, as the special day, to the Sun or to the Moon and 
to the planets visible to the naked eye, in that order. It was only 
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at a later stage that “kilamai” came to denote the weekly combi¬ 
nation of these seven days. The basic meaning is “proprietorship”, 
as in “tarkilamai” in Grammar. 

B. The same alternance, combined with my Rule 2, would 
make one see the origin of “ketu” (= downfall) in “kll (= down), 
just as “keni” (= a dug-out pool) and “kiiiaru” (= well) originate 
from “kintu” (= to dig). 

Here I must give a warning to future lexicographers. Just as 
"kilamai” in the sense of “week” is late, as I have just shown above, 
so “kfl” in “kfltticai” or kilakku” in the sense “the east’’ is late, 
very late indeed. This sense could arise only when the old Cera 
kingdom or Kerala na^u was lost to the Tamil speech, i.e., after the 
complete separation of Malayalam from Tamil. It was only them 
that a Tamilian, who stood on one of the Kunnur hills or at Mettu- 
palayam plateau, saw the range of lofty mountains raising up to 
the west beyond which was an alien land and the land steadily 
sloping down to the east coast. It was only then that “mel” or 
“metku”, which originally meant “up” began to acquire the new 
connotation of “west” and that “kil” dr “kilakku” started to be 
employed in the sense of east. No two historians will give the 
same date for the split of Malayalam from Tamil: but one would 
not be far wrong in placing it between the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies after Christ. Hence any text in Tamil which employs either 
of these two sets of words in the sense of direction, west or east, 
is by that very fact to be relegated to a century after the sixth 
or seventh A.D. 

Note: The words for the 4 directions in the first 4 lines of 
PN6.—“vatakkum, terkum, kunakkum kutakkum,” for N.S.E.W. 

C. To complete what I have stated above, not only the noun 

“ketu” but the verb “ketu” and its derivatives like “kettup- 
pfiyinan” are all to be traced ultimately to “kll” = down, "nie 
letter and sound (f (1) is basic not only to Tantil but to 

the ancient Dravidian speech and its loss in Kannada in the ninth 
century is to be deplored as well as the bad habit of many Jaffna 
Tamilians of pronouncing it exactly as dr (J). 

D. The next question that arises in this connexion is this: 
is there a relationship of ultimate identity between the two roots 
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which we have just discussed: “kil"=“dowii, under” and “k4*a”= 
ownership, whence “kilavan” or “kil5r” or “kilamai”? Ownership 
or dominion on the part of one surely denotes subjection on the 
part of others, whether they be the days of the week, which both 
the Dravidians and the Indo-Aryans placed under the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn in exactly the same 
order, or whether the dependent ones are grown up children and 
grandchildren, whom the "kilavdn" and "kilatti” ruled over, even 
in the maturer years of the former, somewhat like the Roman 
“paterfamilias” in Seneca’S time, or whether the kilSr’s subjects 
were peasants and serfs, who placed themselves imder his domi¬ 
nion for their own protection in those troubled days. To state 
this problem in this way is almost to solve it. 

E. Finally, there may be a connexion of the same nature 
between “Idl” = doton and “kintu” =: to delve doum, to dig down. 
Hence all these words form one loord-proup, the fifth. It is inter¬ 
esting to find the various ramifications of one word-root. 

It is well-known that, as Telugu became a really cviltivated 
language later than Kannada or Tamil-Malayalam, it often slurs 
over the distinction that these make between the dental and the 
retroflex consonants. It is for this reason that, as we shall see 
in the discussion of the next word-group, the sixth, Telugu has 
both “poddu” (=the s\m, time) and the forms appudu (=at 
that time), ippudu (= at this time) and eppudu (= at which 
time?) Similarly, instead of Tamil ‘Tdl,” Telugu has “kinda or 
kripda” = under, below, on the ground; “^ndi” or krindi = 
downwards. Look up A. Galletti di Cadilhac’s Telugu Dictionary, 
Oxford, 1935, page 69. Now when we compare Tamil “kintu”, 
pronounced “kindu” (=to dig), with Telugu "kipda, kipdi 
(=on the.ground, below, downwards), our conviction becomes 
strengthened that we are dealing with words that ultimately go 
back to an identical root. The Tamil lexicographer will be vastly 
assisted by a knowledge of the other Dravidian languages, espe¬ 
cially of the cultivated ones. Thus Tamil ‘mutucom” seems to 
have no etymology, except for “mutu” = “old:’’ but in Telugu 
"sommu" = money, ibid, page 30. Hence Tamil “mutucomu” or 
mutucom . Hence nile 4: study the other Dravidian languages as 
fax as you can. before embarkmg on Tamil lexicography. 
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The 6th Word-root and its group: p6l = to pierce. 

There is perhaps no wjord in Tamil that exhibits such a wide 
sweep of semantic change as the verbal root “pol”. It is a far 
cry from ‘“piercing” to the sense of “time”. Yet the semantic 
change amounts to exactly that. Let us take the ancient Tamil 
proverb, which has been embedded into the so-called “Sangham” 
work, the Palamoli NSnuiu: — 

The commentary runs:' 

auPtu jS0ui9(RpC«o(7iu iSe/ruui'. 

With steel alone do they pierce steel. Pajamoli 8d. 

It is a statement of the nature of “steel piercing steel” or 
“diamond cutting diamonds”. I have already dealt with the gram¬ 
matical features of the finite verb, “p6lpa” = they pierce, which 
recalls the “molipa, enpa, karpa” etc. of ToUoLppiyam and the 
earliest classics. Confer Tamil Culture IX, 2, 173-174. Now I 
intend to tackle the semantic changes of “pol = to pierce. By the 
addition of the sufilx “-tu”, we get “poltu”, or its variant from 
polu (= iden): “polutu”, signifying the “piercer” par excellence, 
in "the tropical lands like South India and Ceylon which lie under 
the rays of a scorching sun. The occurrence of “poddu” in Telugu 
to connote the sun shows that the word is not merely Tamil but 
also Dravidian. Confer GalletU’s Telugu Dictionary, page 278. 

But Telugu “poddu” signifies not only the sun but also the 
time as measured by the sun, and later time in general. So does 
Tamil “poltu” in “centamil”. The reader will recall the first line 
of the Naiati stanza, cited in the discussion of the 1st word-root 
and its group: vaj/vantu:—NSla^i 284a: tnjtaya poltin = at the time 
of prosperity. From this it is just a small step for “appoltu” or oppo- 
lutu to denote “then”, and “ippolutu” or “ippoltu” to signify “now”. 
Telugu has “appudu” and “ippudu” in these two significations res¬ 
pectively. So far the semantic changes. Now note the morpho¬ 
logical transformations. For the fast or careless speaker of an 
earlier age “appoltu”, “ippoltu” and “eppoltu” (= when?) were 
rather difficult to pronounce. Hence the ‘T’ was dropped, result¬ 
ing in “appotu, ippotu, eppotu”. These are the terms employed 
in the modem Standard Cofioquial Tamil. But a further shorten¬ 
ing and debasing of the words has now taken place: in the substan- 
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dard dialect or slang, these words, at least in the Ja£Ena peninsula, 
have become “appo” (= French “done”), ippo, eppo”. There are 
some who maintain that even these forms should be accepted. 

Let us pass on from the retroflex medials, the '‘ipiiyinain*’ 
1 and 1, to the alveolar medial, “1”. In certain combinations fRig 
becomes r ifi) as in the second line of the first Kura} stanza:— 
akara mutala eluttu ellSm 
fitipakavan mutarre ulaku. 

Here mutal 4- hi > mutari^. 

Even the formation of the two Tamil letters, * (= 1) and ^ (= r), 
shows this connexion. Likewise for the alveolar nasal (=:n). 
Let us take a few roots ending in ‘T’. 

The 7th Word-root and its grovp: ol = to unite (often with reality) 

Even such a simple word like “onru” (= one thing) is derived 
from the primary root, “ol” = to be joined, possible, feasible. The 
phrase “oUum vakaiySn” (=in every possible way, by every 
means coming to our hands) is found enough in the old commen- 
^ies to TolkSopiyam. The later commentaries explain “ol” as 
“kutu”, kaikkutu” = to unite, to come to hand, to join with on«elf. 
It is quite clear from this exposition that “ol" is the verbal root, 
whence* ol + untu > *olntu > onru was formed. Look up sup¬ 
plementary note 4 below. 

The 8th Word^root and its group: kal = to learn etc. 

The verbal root “kal” had a variety of significations, ranging 
from planning, devising” through “learning” to that highest form 
of self discipline in women, “virginal chastity”2 “karpu”. But this 
latter word is not confined to chastity, as some might imagine; for 
we meet it in the sense of “learning by experience”, the more so, 
as it is contrasted with “ignorance” at NNV. 12 (= the 12th stanza 
of NIti Neri Vilakicam):— 

stmQti a-tat^iuirtnr luir^^ii 

(tfipumii CpirtOirpirr adrQriooixh 

SjbuMSp t smsojtcdu jyor^. 


2. (or chastity in marriage? Ed.) 
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The Sanskrit and Sinhalese words, “kalpa, kalpaka, kalpana” 
etc- are thus definitely formed round the Dravidian root “kal”. As 
is usual in Tamil, this root differentiates itself in its nasalized form, 
“ka^, ka^vu”, to denote “device, planning, imagination”. The 
latter is in modern Standard Colloquial Tamil “karpana cakti”: 
the Sinhalese verb “kalpana karanawa” means “to imagine”. I 
shall show presently that the latter is the older form; kalpana is 
more original than karpana or kacpanai, for 1 antecedes t here. 

In the section of Tamil grammars, entitled “punar iyal” and 
dealing with “sandhi” or the euphonic combination of words, we 
are told that 1 and p or k must necessarily coalesce into rp or rk. 
But the necessity of this is open to doubt. Though lot more than 
a thousand years the words I mentioned just now were written 
as “karpa, kacpaka, karpanai, kaipana cakti”, yet when Sanskrit 
borrowed these words from very early Tamil, the original “1” had 
remained in the borrowed Sanskrit and presumably in the original 
Tamil words themselves. Furthermore, this phenomenon is not 
confined to words taken into Sanskrit from Tamil. Megasthenes 
(c. 305 B.C.), Pliny (23-79 A.D.), the Periplus Maris Erythraei 
(1st century A.D.) and Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) mention 
Kolkhoi as the chief tovm in the interior of the Tamil coimtry 
with which the contemporary Romans and Phoenicians were then 
trading Cf. Tamil Culture, Vol. X, 3, pages 10 to 14 and the many 
references given therein. Historians of India are unanimous that 
Kockai, the old city of the Bandya kings, is referred to here- To 
the Greeks and to the contemporary Tamilians the "1” in Kolkkoi 
had not yet been changed into “t”. 

The 9th Word-root and its group: Kal. This root is both nominal 

and verbal. 

At the time of this Roman trade with South India, which has 
been so weU described by the Greek geographers afore-mentioned, 
a line of an Akananuru poem, which describes it from the Tami¬ 
lian angle, ends with the phrase, “kal-otu poki”. The reference 
is to the change of the monsoon winds, making it possible for the 
ships to return from the TamU ports to Egypt. In modem TamU 
it would be: Irarrotu poy”. Note the old TamU word “kal” for 
wind. But “kal” meant such a variety of things then that soon 
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lormatives and affixes were added, so as to differentiate between 
the several meanings. 


Kali _ yNiad. Later, kai + tu > karm = id. Cf. eri kal (wind) 
mukattu, NNV. 50d. 

K51*^ time. Later, kal + am > kalam = id. Also kal + turn 
> kirum = the time. Cf. itukafum = up to this time. 

Kal^ =: leg. No suffix was needed for this. 

^ %th. The leg is one fourth of the human body, when 
we reckon it up to the knee-joint, 

Khl"’ — stream, from kalu = to flow. Later Valum y&tu > 

kanyfiru. At Kjt. 256: 2 we find the phrase 
Qutm Qmruuj. Here “kal” is a verb. 

Kfil« =: channel, conduit. Later, vaykkal = id. This term will 
not fit the English Channel. 

Kal’ =: canal, like the Suez Canal. Later, kalvay = id. 

What is common to all these meanings, except the fourth, is the 

idea of flowing steadily, motion, or the origin of movement, like 

the leg of man or beast. 


It is for this reason that I take “kalam” as basically a Dravi- 
ffian word. In 1952 I discussed this word with Professor Thomas 
Burrow of Oxford. He inclined to the view that Tamil had 
borrowed it from Sanskrit, as the word is already found in the 
Rig Veda, as at X, 42, 9. But in view of these facts, namely 

(1) that according to this same Professor, there are 27 words, 
m e Rig Veda, of Tamil or Dravidian origin, 

(2) ffiat “kalam” has no etymology in Sanskrit, whereas it 
has one in Tamil as I have just shown, 

(3) that in the earliest texts the original form “kal”, is more 
c^on than the later form “kalam”, we must conclude 
that this is the 28th word, in the Rig Veda, of Dravidian 
origm. More may be found by diligent scrutiny. 
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Now, a parting word as regards the fourth meaning. To any 
impartial observer, it is quite clear that the fourth meaning logi> 
caUy flows from the third. This is one more illustration of my 
rule: from the physical (here the leg) to the metaphysical (here 
an arithmetical fractional number). I am surprised therefore at 
the persistent efforts of modem Tamilian grammarians to throw 
dust into our eyes and to distort and warp the young Tamilian 
minds by teaching them that the semantic flow is in the reverse 
direction.’ 

The 10th Word-root and its group: Cal = to be abimdant. 

This verb and its derivatives, like c^a, cSlpu, oSnra, ca^dn, 
have been exhaustively dealt with by me, on pages 86 to 92, of 
“T amil Culture”, VoL X, No. 4. In the previous number of the 
same Journal, Dr. X. S. Thani Nayagam has compared the Tamil 
“cfiptoq”, whom I have there described, with the Wise Man of 
other cultures, like those of Rome or Greece, or the Mahapuru$a of 
the Sanskritic or Arya tradition. Both articles are worth re-reading. 
Note that this root too rests on “1”. 

The 11th Word-root and its group: nil, another root that ends in the 

alveolar “1”. 

A word like “niruvu” = to establish postulates a basic or 
primary root Hire “nil”. This is valid likewise in the Indo-European 
languages too. Thus the English words like “station, stabilize, 
establish”, all postulate the Latin root “stare” = to “stand”, German 
"stehen”, Sanskrit “sths” whence ‘sthala”, etc. This is another 
Instance as far as T amil “nil” is concerned of my second rule: 
search for the “itaiyinam”, especially the three “Is” namely 1, } and 
i, as the last letter of monosyllabic roots. The-ones I am giving 
and discussing here are of that nature. These primary roots are 
basic to a host of words in Tamil and in other Dravidian tongues. 


3. In the section on one of the sixteen kinds of “aku peyar”, V. Nara- 
Grammar, 1945, pages 92-3. Cf. The 7th aku peyar, en: “kal 
carukkioatu”: 

Slfiei aril sraTSSI‘i‘ srswrsnrarsyu Quiur ^iiairraioii Qartiri- 

u 
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The 12tfi Word-root and its group: pal = to share and take the good 
, part. 

“Pal" is another ancient Tamil verb, like “Cal”. It is not so 
commonly used as the latter, except as ‘“parcu” in the poetical 
Tamil, and as “palatu” in the prose passages, as a finite verb. Thus 
“coUal patru” would mean “it is worth saying, it must be said, 
it is true". The basic idea is that of sharing or dividing and of 
taking for one’s self the good part. Hence arose the abstract noun 
of quality, “panmai”. Most often combined with mai^m (= mind) 
in the phrase “manappanmai”, it comes to mean the intellectual 
aspect of one’s character, the basic view of life and activity as 
evinced by any one. Thus Buddha’s “maiiappanmai” was that one 
should always endeavour to crush out desire (tanfid) as the cause 
of pain. Added ingredients in the same were his inunense com¬ 
passion for the suffering masses, his insistence on each one working 
out one’s own salvation by one’s own efforts and his antagonism 
to caste’. Thus we see that Buddha sheared, as one shears the 
wool off sheep, and shared the philosophy of his time and took for 
himself what he, considered the better pari. This is where “pal" 
differs from “paku”, which signifies a simple division. From “paku” 
comes the word “pakavan”, the one who shares out the food at 
the head of the domestic table, the lord or master. Hence the 
Sanskritic “bhagavat”, nominative “bhagavan”. 

We return to “manappanmai”, which is rendered as “utkitai”, 
i.e. the interior state. Furthe^ from the words “cirupalum" (= a 
few) and “perump^um” (=%any, mainly), by the addition of 
the formative “-ai”, which I have mentioned before, are fashioned 
the abstract noims: — 

cirupkamnai = minority and 
perumpanmai =the majority. 

At Tol. Col. Verrumai lyal, 13, we find “pala” as a finite verb 
in the neuter plural: i9^w ^^Auireo erarwayr, Tol. Col. 74th. 

Its use in the neuter singular is more frequent, as, for instance, 
in this Palamolr stanza: — 

aiJTODj urp^. Pa}. 20 a.b. 

asp(^/flL_ui 

20 a.b. Comm- 
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The phrase, “col atu” her^ is rather peculiar, because 
it is ancient, as far as Tamil is concerned. In her sister 
tongue, Telugu, it is quite common to this day: — abaddham 
gduta = to tell a lie. vrel-aduta = to dangle, hang (intransitive), 
matl — a^uta = to use words, to talk. According to Galletti, op. cit. 
page 29, “a^uta” verbalizes the noun. Its use is very common: to 
do, to talk, or almost anything else according to the context. In. 
modem Tamil, however, the usage survives practically in such 
phrases only as vilaiyatu = to play, kutt-atu = to dance and nii- 
atu = to bathe, just as in former times, as naliti 332 a-b shows, 
“fetala(u” meant “to bathe”:— 

Qu(^aci-£i "^0/S0i_c>r 

From the verb “pal” is fashioned the noun "‘palan” = the one 
entitled to the share that is spoken of, as at Palamoli 19 a-b (i.e. 
the first two lines):— 

^dretH SlCS^'^ Opri—iaSiu (Cf. maflu in Tel.) 

iSmiea ^mraixu ui—pureitrai . 

Such nouns are called “vinaiyal anaiyum peyar”. 

If the share is evil, this is explicitly stated, as at Palamoli 77a 

^uuirti eSSmuSSsiTp ^(Qs^iriririu .... 

This “pal” is apparently different from paF = milk, unless it be 
that the milk of cows was shared between the calves and the 
domestic household. But the latter “x^”* is the root definitely of 
palan = milfc-drinking infant, whence Sanskrit borrowed its 
bala = a child. 

The 13t7i Word-root and its group: pal = several, many, whence 
pallar = several people, a multitude, as at Palamoli 75a, which 
I have already cited in this Journal, Vol. X, 4, page 95, in con¬ 
nexion with Krsna and Siiupala:— 

uAeoirir p/cneujsQeith u/rpuiLt- firApatr 

QrirAsoirr 

Pajamoli 75 a-b. Note “pal” and “canravar”, discussed above, 
occurring in the same line. To reinforce the sense of the multitude 
involved, the word “pal” is repeated and is followed by the parti¬ 
cle of relationship “-a”, e.g. “parpala”. 
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“K 6 U” originally meant a pyramidal heap^ but came to mean 
a crore, i.e, ten nlillious. “Uakkam”, sanskritized into "lakja", 
meant originally a sHUnitc mabk^ a superb target: eventually it 
came to mea^ 100,000. For the sense of “ shining mark”, confer 
the line jy* 4 ^ 0 ^ ercwnifffOT emartEat Sjticg gjif-gtiii = although the 
stars shine. 

A sanskritic ^oka praises the moon and disparages the stars 
thus:—“ikas candras tamo hanti na tu tara gaiio’pi ca.” This is fine; 
but it is rendered still more meaningfully and beautifully in Tamil:_ 

erciwuiPcOr tuirmiEm §jssQ^.g)iu> snireas^Qpirt Qaiwir^Kr 
^QmirT tSaruiLf,’* = though the countless stars fillin g the night shine. 
“Nuru”, originally a cluster of shattered pieces, came to mean 
finally the number ‘hundred’’. Similarly, “pal” (= many) came to 
mean “ten”. Hence the forms “pannirantu” = twelve, pa^tu > 
pattu; but pahtu -f- ip > patin. In fact, the attenuated 1 (or }) is 
the basic cause or origin of the aytam (A) in Tamil. These are 
all instances of rule 1: from the concrete to the abstract. That 
“pal” becomes pah (t^o*©) before “t” is shown by such words as 
“pahret”, from “pal ter” = many chariots, at PN. 4 "u^fliDir ®«r© 
QriL Qrtasii)'’, 


(To be continued) 
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TAMIL STUDIES 

With the inauguration of the university in a few months and 
the decision of the Madras Government to set up a department of 
south-east Asian studies, as announced by Mr. Bhaktavatsalam at 
Kuala Lumpur on Saturday, Madurai is on the way to regaining 
its intellectual primacy. One of the oldest continuously inhabited 
cities in the world, Madurai is the place where the proposed studies 
will be most appropriate. By far the greatest part of those studies 
relates to the influence of south Indian religion, philosophy and 
art in south-east Asia, and it was Madurai that was the nerve 
centre for many centuries of a civilisation that scattered its riches 
carelessly, as it were. 

The first international conference on Tamil studies, now being 
held at Kuala Lumpur, is an important event in the development 
of that ancient language- The conference is going about the task 
of developing Tamil in the right way- It lays stress on research. 
That research should deal not only with the fascinating riches of 
the language’s past but also with means of bringing it uptodate. 
A classical tongue like Tamil cannot afford to live on its past. It 
faces new responsibilities, and it should be equipped to deal with 
them. The chauvinists who would make it bear the burden be¬ 
fore it really can are only harming it. 

The Education Minister set the high* tone of the conference 
when he said that Malaysia owed its culture mainly to South 
India, and that the present generation should emulate the achieve¬ 
ments of their ancestors. In the eleventh century Tamfl mariners 
thought little of crossing the Bay of Bengal in the rudimentary 
state of navigation in those days to found an empire on the other 
side of the Bay. Tamil influence is still strong in Malaysia and 
Indo-China, and general Indian influence in Indonesia. That was 
not achieved by staying at home. The Kuala Lumpur conference 
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may well provide the mental stimulus needed for new efforts at 
enterprise, bravery and skill. 

—The Indian Express^ 19*4'66. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON TAMIL 
Sanskritic Infttsion 

But the Tamil flag which fluttered so peacefully and proudly 
so far afield sustained itself on a Sanskritic infusion into Tamil 
which is one of the glories of history, and a source of embar¬ 
rassment to true-blue Tamils to-day^ It was not the Aryans who 
were responsible for that cultural proliferation, but the Tamils 
themselves who still know a good thing when they find it and 
put it to the best use. The influence of Sanskrit on Tamil is com¬ 
parable to the shaping of modern English under the impact of 
Latin; and it is no accident that the people who took to Sanskrit 
in the past find their descendants to-day taking to English with 
equal, if not, heightened fervour. For the element in English 
which holds us in thrall is not Anglo-Saxon but Latin and Greek 
derivative which have a family kinship to Sanskrit. We still laud 
the glories of Tamil in a minor key, but not until it enjoys political 
primacy and prestige in its own habitat, can we hope for its recog¬ 
nition as a world language to justify a world conference on it. 

Not in Tamil 

One of the TamU delegates who attended the conference 
marred the proceedings somewhat by complaining that papers 
were not read in Tamil. While I sympathise with him, I think his 
objection is misconceived. It would be valid if such a piece of 
foppery were to be indulged in by Tamils speaking in TamOnad 
to Tamils: for among ourselves no extraneous considerations 
operate or should be allowed in the elucidation and enjoyment of 
literature, history, science or philosophy. But in an international 
assenibly what happens is a little more complicated. Lovers of 
Tamil abroad have developed it as ancillary to their love of their 
mother tongue; and they cannot express their reactions to 
the mastery of a foreign tongue except in their own media. An 
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growing lyrical over Tiruvalluvar or Manickavacba- 
gar can only depend upon his mother tongue for the achievement, 
and so with French, German, Dutch and Czech writers. They are 
in fact contributing materially to the discovery of the word-cha¬ 
racter of Tamil—^its language, literature and culture, for to the 
extent that they give them a local coloiu: in their own tongues, 
they promote an osmosis which benefits the borrower and lender 
alike. 


Weekly Mail, Madras, 8th May 1966. 


KUALA'LUMPUR CONFERENCE 


The close cultural ties between India and countries of South- 
East Asia are a result of contacts over the centuries in such fields 
as religion and language—^Hinduism, Buddhism, Sanskrit and 
Tamil, for instance. The International Conference on Tamil 
Studies now meeting in Kuala Lumpur is eloquent testimony to 
this process. Tamil has been assured its due place in Malaysia, 
in which people of Tamil stock form about a tenth of the popula¬ 
tion and have always been in the vanguard of aU movements 
which make for national integration and the maintenance of free¬ 
dom. That there is widespread interest in Tamil studies is evident 
from the fact that delegates to the conference have come from 
the USSR the U.S., the U.K., Japan, Western and East European 
countries, in addition to South-East Asia. The ancient Tamils were 
a maritime people and were eager cultural ambassadors, giving 
and receiving. Mi-. M. Bhaktavatsalam, who is heading a large 
delegation from Madias State, has done well to emphasise these 
ancient bonds. 


We in India, have also become more and more interested in 
the study of the manner in which this cultural fertilisation h^ 
taken different forms in South-East Asian countries A dep^t- 
ment of South-East Asian Studies in Madurai Umversity, as hinted 
at by Mr. Bhaktavatsalam, would seem to be an essential req^^ 
ment and co-operation from countries like Malaysia should be 
easUy available in this connection. Specific steps in translating this 
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proposal into a reality should be taken before the next meeting 
of the conference which has been invited by Mr- Bhaktavatsalam 
to hold that session in Madras. 

The Hindu, Tuesday, April 19,1966 


KUALA LUMPUR 

The International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies that 
met in the University of Malaya at Kuala Lumpur last April was 
a unique gathering. It was ‘international’ because delegates from 
about 20 countries (including India, Malaysia, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, Mauritius, UK, France, Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and the USA) participated in the 
Conference-Seminar; and out of 250 ‘registrants’ about 200 actually 
attended it. A conference that brought to the same forum scho¬ 
lars like Prof. Filliozat of the College de France (he was the 
President), Prof. Kuiper of Leiden University, the Rev. Frykholm 
of Uppsala, Prof. Carl Keller of Lausanne, Prof. Emeneau of 
California, Dr. John Marr of the London School of Oriental and 
African Studies, and Dr. Asher of Edinburgh University,—^not to 
mention some of the great Tamil scholars and Dravidologists of 
India, Ceylon and Malaysia,—could certainly claim an ‘interna¬ 
tional’ status. But in another—and perhaps more important— 
sense also it was an international conference, for it gave formal 
recognition to the fact that Tamil studies have now a global vogue. 

Tamil scholars from India, Ceylon and Malaysia met to pool 
their knowledge together, exchange ideas, and share enthusiasms; 
and also to meet, and learn from, the great savants of other coun¬ 
tries who have pursued Tamil or Dravidian studies with single- 
minded diligence and devotion. On their part, these savants came 
to meet eminent Tamil-speaking Tamil scholars like Prof. T. P. 
Meenakshisimdaran, Prof. M. Varadarajan and Prof. A. Srinivasa 
Raghavan, and to hear chaste Tamil spoken by men bom to its 
immense heritage like K. V. Jaganathan, Sa Ganesan and Sivag- 
nana Gramam. Among the delegates there were not only poets, 
professors, novelists, essayists, translators and journalists, but also 
members of the Indian and Ceylon administrative and judicial 
sendees. 
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Yet as one recapitulated at leisure the proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference-Seminar during the retxim flight from Kuala Lumpur to 
Calcutta—with a day’s break at Bangkok—one saw the outlines 
of the wood behind the distracting multitudinous trees. The ses¬ 
sions, one felt, could be mentally reassorted so as to present in 
clearer terms the whole aim and total achievement of the Confe¬ 
rence-Seminar: 

(1) Hixtory of the Tamils in the wider perspective of South, 
ond South-East Asia.—There were three sessions, one covering 
early times, the second the period after 1500 AX)-, and the third 
was devoted to the problems of trade and external relations in the 
region. Indiaiw-and Tamil—influence in the entire South-East 
Asian region has been a historic, and is still a continuing, pheno¬ 
menon, with mutually beneficial results. 

(2) Continuity ond change in Tamil society.—This was 
covered in three more sessions, devoted to the Sangam period, the 
Chera-Chola-Pandyan period, and the modem respectively. 

(3) Dravidian and Tamil linguistics .—^There were three ses¬ 
sions again, devoted respectively to Dravidian and Comparative lin- 
guistics. Diachronic linguistics, and Synchronic linguistics. In an¬ 
other session a paper was presented on early Brahmi inscriptions 

in Tamil. 

(4) The popular culture of the Tamils. —Iconography, art, lite¬ 
rature, music and drama, all figured in the conference papers and 
discussions. Two whole sessions were allotted, and there was a 
Veena demonstration by S. Ramanathan (Kamatak CoUege of 
Music) and an illustrative Bharata Natyam recital by Nirmala 
Ramachandran. 

(5) Tamil literature, ancient and modem.—Religious and secu¬ 
lar poetry, Tamil poetics, and criticism in Tamil, aU came within 
the scope of the discussions. Several papers were presented, and 
the discussions were lively and stimulating. Of the modems, Sub- 
ramania Bharati was the subject of four papers. 

(6) The range of Tamil studies.—New directions in Tamil scho- 
larship and research; the problem of translation, from and into 
Tamil; and the problem of teaching Tamil- 
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(7) Problems of organization and communication _The lATR, 

and its regional Branches; future biennial Conference-Seminars, 
and where they should be held and how they should be organized; 
pubhcation of a Bibliography of Tamil Research in Progress. 

The Conference-Seminar had perhaps the character more of 
a conference than of a seminar; and sometimes it had the look of 
a Congress rather than a Conference. There were hard-headed 
sophisticated discussions, and there were smiles betokening infec-' 
tious friendliness. 


—Swarajya, July 9, 1966. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE-SEMINAR OF 
TAMIL STUDIES 

A Brief Report 

The first International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, 
sponsored by the International Association of Tamil Research, the 
National Education (Indian Schools) Development Council, Mala¬ 
ya, and the University of Malaya, was held at the Third Residen¬ 
tial College premises, University of Malaya, Kuala Lxunpur, Malay¬ 
sia, between 16th April and 23rd April 1966. 

Of the total number 240 delegates and 50 observei-s who had 
registered, 132 delegates and 40 observers attended the Conference- 
Seminar. Among Aose who participated as delegates, there were 
one from Burma, thirty-one from Ceylon, one from Denmark, five 
from France, two from West Germany, one from Holland, one from 
Hong Kong, forty-two from India, two from Japan, fourteen from 
Malaysia, four from Mauritius, one from the Philippines, one from 
Portugal, six from Singapore, one from South Korea, one from 
Sweden, one from Switzerland, one from Thailand, five from United 
Kingdom, eight from the United States of America and three from 
South Vietnam. 

The Conference-Seminar was declared open by the Hon’ble 
Prime Minister of Malaysia, Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra Al-haj, at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday 16th April 1966 
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in the Dewan Tunku Abdul Rahman, Ampang Road, Kuala Lum- 
pvur, Malaysia. 

Sessions: The proceedings of the Conference extended over 
five full days between Monday 18th April and Friday 22nd April 
1966. A total number of twelve Plenary Sessions and six Group 
Sessions were held during this period, and on Saturday, 23rd April 
1966, the Final ‘Open’ Session was held. 

The Plenary Sessions were conducted on the following sub¬ 
jects: (a) History and Culture in Southeast Asia with particular 
reference to Tamil Cultural Contacts, (b) Tamil Literary Critici.sm, 
(c) Tamil Society in the Cankam period, (d) Westerners and 
Tamil Studies, (e) Literature and Society, (f) Modem Tamil Lite¬ 
rature, fg) Southeast Asia after 1500 (h) Music and Dance, (i) Art 
and Antiquity, (j) Dravidian Comparative Linguistics, and (k) 
Tamil Society in the modem period. One Plenary session was 
devoted to the discussion of papers presented in Tamil. 

The subjects of the Group Sessions were; The Tamil Society 
of the period of the Three Empires, Trade and External Relations, 
Teaching of Tamil, Diachronic Tamil Linguistics, Synchronic Tamil 
Linguistics, and Translation. 

A total number of 150 research papers were presented at the 
Conference sessions; delegates who were able to present their 
papers in person were each given ten minutes to present their find¬ 
ings in a summary form, followed by discussion. There were a 
Chairman and a Discussion Leader for each session. 

The proceedings of the Conference-Seminar were adequately 
documented. Copies of Conference papers, most of them written 
in English and a few in Tamil, were made available to the parti¬ 
cipants before each session. The entire proceedings were recorded 
on tajjes. 

The business of the Conference sessions were cmx^ucted prin¬ 
cipally in English. Tamil was also used by a number of Delgates. 

The Proceedings will be published in 1967. 

Ceremonial Opening 

The Ceremonial Opening of the Conference was held at 

10.30 a.m. on Saturday Iflth April 1966. AU delegate*! and Ob-sev- 
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vers and about 600 other local invited guests including Govern¬ 
ment Ministers, members of the Diplomatic Corps, representatives 
of organisations, foundations, institutions of higher learning, donors 
and other dignitaries were present in the Dewan Tunku Abdul 
Rahman which was specially decorated with the flags of coxmtries 
from which delegates and observers had come. Speeches of wel¬ 
come were made by the Chairman of the Conference Organising 
Committee, Tan Sri V. T. Sambanthan, Minister of Works, Posts 
and Telecommunications, Malayasia, by Prof. J. Filliozat, President 
of the International Association of Tamil i^eslarch, and Prof. R. L. 
Huang, Vice-Chancellor of the UniweflKty' o^ Malaya, followed by 
the Ceremonial Opening Address bj^ Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku 
Abdul Rahman Putra Al-haj, Prime Minister of Malaysia. The 
HonTde Sri M- Bhaktavatsalam, the Chief Minister of Tamil Nad, 
and also Leader of the Delegation from India addressed the gather¬ 
ing on behalf of delegates. Mr. V. Selvanayagam, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Conference Organising Committee gave the address of 
Vote of thanks in which he acknowledged on behalf of the Organi¬ 
sers all the help and assistance rendered by various organisations, 
foimdations, and individuals for the successful holding of the Con¬ 
ference in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Exhibition 

An Exhibition relating to South East Asia was organised in ^ 
conjunction with the Conference. It was held in two sections. The " 
main exhibition consisting of sculptures and other archaeological 
finds was declared open by the^ Hon’ble Enche Mohamed Khir 
Johari, Minister for Education, Malaysia at the premises of the 
national Museum, Kuala Lumpur, at 4.00 p.m. on 16th April 1966. 
Another section of the exhibition consisting of publications, rare 
books, and pictures relating to Tamil Studies, was officially opened 

by the Hon’ble Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam, the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nad. 

A special Plenary session was held at 11.30 a.m. on Tuesday 
19& April 1966 at which the Hon’ble Tun Abdul Razak bin Hus- 
sam, the Deputy Prime Mini.ster and Minister for Defence and Rtural 
Development. Malaysia, addressed the delegates on Malaysia’s 
Rural Development Projects. 
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Social and Cultural Functkma 

Several social functions were held at which delegates were 
entertained. These included the Prime Minister’s Reception held 
in the Parliament House at 5.00 p.m. on 16th April, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s Buffet Party at 8.00 p.m. at the University Arts Concourse 
on 16th April, the Reception of H.E. the High Commissioner for 
Tniiin at 4, Madge Drive, Kuala Lumpur on Simday 17th April, the 
Cultural Night of dances and music held at 8.00 p.m. at the Balai 
Budaya, Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, Kuala Lumpur on 18th April, 
the Friends Night on 19th April when local residents entertained 
delegates to Dinner in their homes, and the Embassies Night on 
21st April when the local embassies were hosts to delegates of their 
countries and other guests, and finally the Farewell Dinner held 
by the Conference Organising Committee at the Parliament House 
at 8.00 p.m. on Saturday 23rd April. 

A special performance of the (Malayan) Kelantan Wayang 
Kulit Oeather puppet show) was held at the Conference premises 
at 8.30 p.m. on Friday 22nd April. 

Public Session 

For the benefit of those members of the public who could not 
be present at the formal sessions of the Conference, three public 
lectures one in Einglish and two in Tamil, were held in the Balai 
Budava of the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, and in the Chin Woo 
Stadium on 24th and 25th April. Several scholars addressed these 
public meetings which were well attended. 

Post-Conference Lecture tours 

After the week of formal conference activities were over, two 
lecture tours were arranged, one to the north of Malaysia, and the 
other to the south including Singapore. A number of delegates 
participated in these tours and addressed public meetings during 
the following two weeks. 

The motto of the Conference-Seminar was ‘Yatum ure, ySva- 
rum keliri (‘Every town is my town, everyone is my kinsman’). 

Publications 

A number of new publications were released on the occasion 
of the Conference-Seminar including the following: 
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Xavier S. Thani Nayagam. A Reference Guide to Tamil Stu¬ 
dies, Books. (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press), 
1966. 

X. S. Thani Nayagam and Edgar C. Knowlton (Jr., Antao De 
Proeivco: Tamil -Portuguese IXctionary The Hague: Brill), 
1966. 

Andronov, M. Materials for a Bibliography of Dravidian Ling¬ 
uistics (Kuala Lumpur: IA.T.R.) 1966. 

William Willets. An Illustrated, Annotated Annual BibUo- 
graphy of Mahahalipuram on the Coromandel Coast of 
India from 1582-1962 (Kuala Lumpxir: I.A.T.R.), 1966 

Ilafcfciya-fc-fcolfcai. A Tamil translation of Theory of Litera¬ 
ture by Rene Wellek and Austin Warren. (Tr^lated by 
Gloria Simdaramati under the supervision of Prof. V. I. 
Subramoniam). Madras: I.A.TJI. 1966. 

S. Singaravelu. £fociaI Life of the Tamils, the Classical Period. 
(Kuala Lumpur: Department of Indian Studies, Univerdty 
of Malaya), 1966. 

Rama Subbiah. A Lexical Study of Tamil Dialects in Lotoer 
Perafc. (Kuala Lumpur; Department of Indian Studies, 
University of Malaya), 1966. 

Morals, Victor (ed ). I.A TM. Who's Who. (Kuala Lumpur; 
I.A.T.R.), 1966. 

S. Arasaratnam. Indian Festivals in Malaya. (Kuala Lumpur; 
Department of Indian Studies, University of Malaya), 
1966). 

Forthcotning publication 

Proceedings of the International Conference-Seminar of Tamil 
Studies, 1966. 


SEMINAR ON 

GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 

A Report 

^ ^®®“®)“^sundaran, former Director of the Advanc¬ 

ed Centre m Lmguisfics, Annamalsi University, conceived the idea 
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of bolding seminars on grammatical theories in Dravidian languag es 
and conducted one on Malayalam at Trivandrum in June, 1965, 
another on Telugu at Hyderabad in September 1965 and the third 
on Kaimada at Mysore in October, 1965. The fourth one in this 
series was on Tamil and organised with the help of the grant from 
U.G.C. by Mr. M. Shanmugam Pillai, Head of the Department of 
linguis tics, at Annamalainagar on 30th, 31st July and Ist August. 

The seminar on Tamil Grammatical theories was inaugurated 
by Dr. S. P. Adinarayan, Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 
He pointed out in his address the importance of linguistics in 
simplifying grammar and in improving teaching of language. Tamil 
scholars and linguists from U.S.A., Malaysia, Ceylon and all over 
India participated in this three-day seminar. Twenty research 
papers were read by these scholars in six sessions starting from 
Tolkappiyam down to the Tamil grammar by Westerners. Some 
of the subjects are Tolkappiyar’s treatment of syntax, morphology, 
morphophonemics and phonology, contributions of the commenta¬ 
tors, Naccinarkkiniyar, Mayilainatar and Sivagnanamumvar to the 
theory of Tamil Grammar, a modern evaluation of Viracoliyam, 
Neminatam, Nannul and Ilakkanavilakkan and studies of Tamil 
semantics, loan-words and grammatical terms. Over hundred ob¬ 
servers attended each section. 

As Dr. M. Varadarajan, Professor of Tamil, University of 
Madras said presiding over one of the sessions, the study of our 
old grammar with a background of modem linguistics will throw 
much Ught on them, reveal their immense understanding of the 
language and its principles and also it will contribute to improve 
upon the modern linguistics theories themselves. The need to edit 
our grammars with notes and interpretations from the point of 
view of modern linguistics was also felt. 

S. V. Shanmugam, 

E. Annamalai, 

Secretaries- 
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The Avifauna of 
the Tamil Country 


Dr. N. SUBRAHMANIAN 


References to the common objects of nature abound in Tamil 
literature. The Tamil poets have mentioned in their works the 
hills, rivers, trees, creepers, animals, reptiles and birds which they 
found in the Tamil country or of which they had heard as existing 
elsewhere; and while doing so they avoided the supernatural and 
the mythological as far as possible and faithfully delineated nature 
as they knew it, though the credulous could hardly avoid trans¬ 
mitting through their works some obviously erroneous data. Still 
some of these references to the flora and the fauna one comes 
acros-s in T amil literature are of considerable interest not only to 
the student of literature and of natural history but also to flie his¬ 
torian. Here an attempt is made to collect the information one 
gets from the Tamil poets about the birds of the Tamil country. 


Ancient Tamil poets considered birds as a ‘TinaikkarupporuJ , 
i.e„ the fundamental attributes of a %ai —one of the five naturd 
geographical regions: Kurinii, Midlai, Marudam, and 

Palm and the human relations and behaviour appropnate to those 
regions. They treated the peacock and the parrot as belongmg o 
Kurinii- the pigeon, the kite, the vulture and the falcon as appro¬ 
priate to Palai, the wild fowl and the Indian partridge ^ bel^g- 
ing to Mullai; the stork, the swan, etc.,i as spec,al to the Maru^m, 
and the marine crows as natives of the Neydal, 
treated the swan and the Anril (supposed to 
as also belonging to the Neydal. This is just a kmd of literary 


X. 


"mifi&o atmi-rearn utadrjfiil ^ra>jr 

ffu/TjB/r fimtSpi 

WrfcavirSja Nambi Ahapporul: 


23. 
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convention which recognizes and classifies the dominant birds of 
each geographical region; and the grammarians themselves were 
not unaware of the fact that literary rules cannot prevent the 
flight of birds from one region to another and so they could tViinW 
of the birds as belonging to the whole coimtry.* 

1. Asunam: patentih (a fabulous bird). 

i^ncient Tamil poets mention the Asu^tii, The Asu^tn seems 
to have been endowed with an extraordinarily sensitive and dis¬ 
cerning ear and could not bear the discordant notes of the vulgar 
drum of the rural folk, but could stand only the sophisticated and 
fine notes of the aristocratic yal. Probably Asuncm hunters at¬ 
tracted the creature by sounding the yaj and killed the bird by 
alternating the pleasant music of the ya) with the harsh beat of 
the drum. 

The Kurmapurdnam agrees v/ith the Pingah Nikav4u in refer¬ 
ring to the Asunom as a bird;3 the Pingalandai equates it with the 
Kekayappu] which others have treated as the peacock. The author 
of the Valli Parinayam mentions* the Asunam alongside other 
birds; and Chokkappa Navalar commenting on Taiijai Vdnan K6- 
vai considered Asunam as ‘sort of birds’.® Some later day com¬ 
mentators also have agreed with this view. But there seems to 
have been some difference of opinion as to whether the Asur^m 
was a bird or a quadruped. The PrabhulmgaUlai is non-commit- 
tal on this matter;® and Perasiriyar in his commentary on the Tol- 
kappiyam speaks of the Asun<im that resides on the hills but does 


2. by the literary device known as Tinoi Mayakkam, 

3. QhC-l. jiimtmQweit tjaraflm OfsrmatlB 

Kurma Purdnarrif Raman Vanam puhunda Adhy&yami 

6. describing Dasaratha’s recovery after the initial shock he had on hearing 
Kaikeyi’s requests. Pihoalandav. 8, Muppeyar Vahai: 1, Pu} Vahoi. 

*• ^oitmisiair arirOsiirsoui’; 

Valli Parinayam: Aiigam I, Ka]am 2. 

“. utireap susaj'uSM 

trm^ jl/xarrii QjsapQartiri^ii fi/ri—ir”; 

Tanjoi Vinan Kouai: 225; 2, 3. 
e. '‘eS(Qa>a unr^r^th lurQj^irtS GaiLt^utr Qeii- 

StairSiuff u^&vSaiL L-iuj-a avtiiOur . 

Prabhulingalilai: Gorakkan Cati: 49. 
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not specify its family;’ in his commentary on the Marabiyal he in¬ 
cludes all the species called ‘Ma’ among mammak;* so he too was 
perhaps inclined to treat the Aimyam as a mammal. But the Chin- 
timani and other works refer to the Asunam definitely as a mam¬ 
mal; and the commentators on these works have plainly located 
the Aiunam as a quadruped,* 

2. Anfil; Mahanril: iLsmfisn (love birds). 

These two varieties of birds are famous for the constancy of 
their conjugal love. They are said to brook no separation between 
‘man and wife’ and this love has become a classic theme with the 
poets.t® 

1 

It is said that the anril resides in nests built on tops of pal¬ 
myras, that it is dexterous in building golden nests and that its 
head is of reddish hue.“ The anril has often been confused with 
the Krauncham. 

The mahanril is an amphibious bird and resembles the anril 
in its conjugal love.’* This is mentioned along with the swan as 
a resident of the lotus. 


7. "garjwsop tumcmih’': TolUappiyam: Meyppifflyal: 1; 
Perasiriyar's commentary; quotation beginning sueiTQ€ini9pgtiflLDir . 

8. “itiirtuui fgtuiileSarSsu” Tolkippiyam Marobtol: 32 

9. "Chintdmani: 1402. 
Commenting on this Nachchinarkklniyar says: 

" j)/»tnriiiQsir{cuaiir tomQuirtaAgnui”: Norritiah 304 

Commenting on this P. Narayanaswami Aiyar says, 
"gjatriUfStSsidiairSuj ^aisarwra”. 

10. ^mastB’T€ia sirirStiirtoui’’: 

Vain Parinayam: Annam 1; Kalam 2. 


11, 


IS. 


"uimptuiii QutmSmr un-ASfr aiiripits>s 

eouQiuar igirjwiji'': Kuruntogoi: 177: 2, 4. 
oWoJTiu Qutmimrs 

Q^ITQ^UtL^ p 

/bid., 301: 1 to 3. 

•‘QpC^uiS ararar Qiep/cfko tu^tSin'’! 1®**= t- 

rxjpiiBxr& wstirpS ecmar 

0*-r«fr«D«.Ainguruniiru: 381: 

"gjtopaifoii fiiTisfi OujASr 
QrrifiSii Qpp(^ g;hariSifl wsanSin 

^^pirnf”; ChintAmani: 302: 3, 1 


4, 


5. 
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3. Annam: (swan) 

This is generally deemed to be milky white in complexion and 
of a yery timid and pacific nature. It is believed that the swan 
is capable of separating the milk from a mixture of milk and 
water; and so it has been likened to the first grade disciple en¬ 
dowed with a fine sense of discernment.^^ The swan is a sound 
connoisseur, a good judge of what is appropriate and what is not.i* 
It is supposed to choose the spacious lotus flower for its normal 
residence.!® The cackle of the swan reminds the poet of the jingle 
of the anklet.!® tpjjg Puram stanza beginning ‘Anna SevnV, 'Anna 
56ual’ speaks of the female swan as ‘Kurumporai’!! or 'the short- 
feathered one’ which probably implies that the male was known 
as ‘Nedumoorai’ or ‘the large-feathered one’. The ‘white swan’ or 
‘the Vellonkurugu’ finds frequent mention in Tamil poetry; and 
one of the decads of the AingurunUru deals with the Vellflnku- 
Twpu.!* As the Vellonkurugu is referred to as ‘white-feathered’ 
and as it is also associated with the lotus flower as its usual seat, 
some have treated the Vellonkurugu as identical with the swan.!* 

But Pinnattur Narayanaswami Iyer, commenting on the Nat- 
rinai (commencing ‘Siru Vellankuruge’) felt that Velldnkurugv, 
was just ‘white-feathered crane’, for usually the expression 


13. ". Q^me^^sir 

^iriraifigi j/coua/aoi-iu apuOtu ^QjrriPuju 

uirfintm 00 Sp Qpfip^’’; Nalodiv^r: 135: 2 to 4. Here Kurugu 
etands for Annam. 

14. "urtJUpi (^ 0 £)<ir utmtareiir uif.aiii Qxirmi—irdi”: 

CMntdmani: 395; 4. 

It. "Outmarp ffimpiumarii t3p^(^pp Oui(iruiM«D«-ij 
Lfmmraii Omirmarpprta Ouri^pGuirii . 

Najavenba; 231. 

IS. '^iSmfsnr ffl€Ciii3p ffluiiumi (^irvsmarui’’: Chintdmani: 2890: 1. 
ip^airr S)aihi9m ^tirarjSmjp 
lairiLjatp Oemu^iOfi'’ RdmdvaMram; 

Kaiyadoippadalam: 21 . 

17. Puronflnfiru: 67. 

18. The VI decad in the n Century of Aingurunuru ia entitled the 
*Vel]5nkuruguppattu’ (Qo:m*irTiii^jft{(aju upjsi). 

19. "OaicSrarirdi a9cirui9«rSar tSiarurtL i_iua’(tpao«a/«9(^u) 

aamri auMp arffipaf) aAtoi—pGprsa iS’’: 

In praise of Sambandamurthy in Kirma PurdrMim; Piyiram-. 5. 
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Kurugu indicates the long-beaked crane; further the Ainguru- 
nuTu does not mention the ‘discriminating’ quality usually asso> 
ciated with the swan. But this very reference in Ainaurunutu 
speaks of the Kurugu as different from the Ncrai (crane) and the 
Ckintdmani refers to the alliance between the Annam and the 
Ndrai,-^ so it may not be wrong to suppose that VeU&nkurugu was 
at least a species of swan. It is not as if all the swans were 
white-feathered; black swans were not unknowm.^i Epic poets have 
delighted in assigning the role of the persuasive envoy to the swan 
and in the Naidadam (and so the Nalavenha) we see the swan 
carrying messages from Nala to Damayanti and back again. In 
the Commentary on the Iraiyandr Ahapprorul, Mudu Kurugu and 
Mudundrai are mentioned, as two works of the Sangam. If the 
words kurugu and ndrai here mean the birds, then it is probable 
that they were considered different in those distant days. 

4. Au^kdciippuli (fabulous bird with male human 

head and body of a bird). 

This fabulous bird is said to rip open the skulls of dead bodies 
and eat their brains .22 It is spoken of as a companion of the 
Jcupai in the burial place.z^ The Kalingattupparani says that the 
Andalaippul approaches the severed head on the sacrificial altar 
mistaking it for its kin.z< But there seem to be instances ot 
the dv4alai being used synonymously with the ordinary fowl 


20. ••sefluuaiemQ «eiroC jsireoreouj^ ^ , -n 

; Cbrntamant: 50 

21. " Omri^rar stDCOu umeS 

Qutiua^iAp QairntmiuaieaiB siremiSm": Chmt&rna^-. m 

Nachchinarkkiniyar. commenting on this says that 

swans is inferable from the mention of white swans. ^ But in * 

expression black swan’, in figurative sense, means a strange anamoly, not 
the ‘white crow’ of the Tamils. Modem natoal hiMo^ howev^ 
knows of the existence of the black swan in Austraha; it is said to have 

Karaikkal Ammaiyir: MUtta Txruppadih^. ^ ham 1.3 
-T**^^*^ riJofluivsym: Paffinappalai: 258 . 

24 . “itnri-ueSI i3t-p^ arflpgi tampp . - 

e^toQuica QpemaHi 

/s Koilngattupparoni: Kdtiil 

. pj^ivadu: lA 
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(kSli) as in the Kan^apurSnam where Murugan is said to raise 
the Ai!4a\ai flag aloft 

5. Andai; Kugai: (the owl; the great horned 

owl). 

The owl is the bird of the sombre look, seemingly wise and 
always looked upon as ominous. Its hoot is alarudal (screech- 
ing). It resides in the natural hollows of large and ancient trees.* 
It is a typically nocturnal bird and is singularly inauspicious if it 
flies into residential places or perches on housetops. These birds 
vary in size from the small owlet to the large sized one called 
kugai. It stays hidden in the hollows of the old trees, in burning 
ghats and burial grounds on the out-skirts of villages, and startles 
people by its sudden hoot;*^ its hoot is onomatopoeically called 
*Chuttukuvi’.28 Perunchittiranar classifies four birds eis haunting 
burial grounds. The vulture, the pohuval, the crow, the kugai 
(the large owl);* of these the poKuual is perhaps a kind of eagle. 

The large owl is generally called fcugoi®® but it is also called 
fcudmat** or kdtp&n. The kugai is also called the Per&ndai (the large 
sized Andai) and is quite frightful to look at especially at dusk. 
The kottan is undoubtedly the screech-owl or the great homed 
owl (the homed owl—bubo Bengalensis); it develops two thick 
horns on either side of its head which add to its generally frightful 
features. The horns resemble that of the Rhino and are quite 
strong. The Kottan, may be therefore, taken to derive its name 


Kanda Purinam: Deivay&nai Ammai Tirunvanappadolom: 7 
28. jatnjOig C/iintSmoni: 1395. 

27. "ofgiuiiru a.giQu>ea tfiuuiiyui 

Qu( 5 «i««r Q,_^^aj fsrmOp”: Puraninuru 364. 

The expr^ion KagaikkdU has earned the name ‘Kugaikk61iy5r’ for the poet. 

28. ffi fTry 

mi—Qx (^sOQujmr uaS^ui 

: Ibid.: 240. 

29. "aeSQirfi ^(SP/e 

OL/ir0«/^U) Qai(v}tuir 

airiueutit «ir«cnaiiytk akoMEuyu aiuf.*’.- Ibid.: 238. 

SO. 0«u«!4)irs ataMaott/i KuraJ: 481. 

**C5*.®* dSlPf^Siiui": Kuiuntogai: 153. 

St. Porunardrruppodai: 210. 
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from the fact it has ‘koiu‘ (ko^u: kombu: horn); but Peraiiriyar, 
the commentator on the Tolkdppiyam, Marabiyal, seems to think 
that kotpdn is so called because it resides on ‘branches’ of trees 
(kodu: branch) taking his cue from Tolkappiyar himself who 
speaks of the ‘kugai living on trees’This derivation is clearly 
wrong; the root ‘kd^u’ in ‘kotpan’, means ‘horn’ and not ‘branch’. 
This homed owl is also called uman and that variety is called 
‘umakkdppdn’, possibly because it is mostly silent and rarely hoots. 
The homed owl is noted for its si>ecially horrible hoot called 
‘Irattudal’. Another kind of koKdn is ‘JcuTdl’.» It is inauspicious 
for the kugai to hoot during day time. Some of them reside in 
caves in rocks. The hoot of the kudvfuii resembles the noise of 
the ‘Tu<Ji’ (the diminutive double drum looking like an hour-glass) 
and the AhuJP^ (another variety of small drum). 

6. jKaTnpul: tsun-fm (a kind of water fowl). 

The Chwjdmarii Nikai)4u calls it the Vdnambddi (the sky lark), 
though the identification seems to be wrong. The lexicon equates 
it with the Kdnamkoli on the authority of the Divakarain, and 
calls it ‘the grey jungle fowl’. It is clearly a water fowl, as its 
very name indicates (kam: water; puj: bird).®® 


34. 


as. 


33. "icjrihu^s^ Marabid: 68: 2. Of course, both the mean¬ 

ings, •horn’ as weU as ‘branch’, of the word ‘kodu’ ultimately derive from 

the idea of ‘branching off from a stem’. , , . ,rr « 

33. “utooffm Quir(^^^uj (^iririSar (Qirsiiw’': MaTiimlkalai: VI; 76. 

saarjn uQatm 4 jJC 5 ofl sQuui . , 

>u(di^u>": MaUupadakadSm; 140, 141. 

arisfiB wtOT 

0£^«nO”.• yorunarinuppadi: 209, 210. 

"awijC a&a(^!r tQ^eturujw 

Q^iaar tstuasrp 

srsai «/r«*B«a/£i 

B.rir(*5ii Ljort^tb Lj^ojih 

Qaisoduirr StujSjSir QfiSeBuSi-Ui Ourmu 

X: 114 to 119. 

Adiyarkkunallar commenting on this passage identifies uUu as u|lan, 
ural as kuluvoi and puUu as Konontul Pullu and says that pudd is a 
corruption of pdd& and means by MorofcWndroi, a large heron; iijlu a 

common snipe. .. *,100 

«u*»f5 iSeSi jsBtod’; Chintaman*. 2108 

Here Nachchin5ri^y4r says that Wni and Kampu} are oWete names. 

••mwLfC. Qfoiii sita(SB-fD QPlfifBir": Ma^imikald. IV. 12. 
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7. Kdkkai, Kdri, Siruvenkdkkai, Alaikkakam: «irS), Sijg 

QtuamairiDs, jfdMmairath (the crow, the king crow, the greyish crow, 
the marine crow). 

Crows are of numerous varieties, though the noted ‘scavenger’, 
whose harsh cawing none could have missed, is the commonest. 
It is so usually black that “the white crow’ is supposed not to 
exist, like snakes in the polar regions; and so it is c^ed ‘karum- 
pijlai’.*’ But this belief like many others is not quite correct, and 
the conunon crow has an ashy belt around the neck which 
redeems it from total blackness; (the raven, of course, has no 
such redemption). The crow is the traditional enemy of ‘the 
homed owI’.^t The Panchatantra has a big story about an epic 
struggle between the crows and the owls.M The cawing of the 
crow seems to resemble the noise of the dimunitive cane drum 
called ‘kujiri’.s® 

The belief that the crow’s caw brings guests is at least as old 
as the Ainguxunuru and the Ku^untogai;*^ and the crow itself 
rarely takes its repast without first summoning its guests to share 
the pleasures of its table.« Hence, it would appear that what was 
originally meant by saying that ‘the crow’s cawing invites guests’ 
is that the invited guests are fraternal crows and not human 
guests. The misunderstanding of the phrasing seems to have led 
to the superstition. The crow is the theme around which many 
proverbs have been woven. “Even to the crow its young ones 
are golden ones”.« “One stone chases away a thousand crows’’." 


36. 

37. 

38. 


39. 


* 0 . 


41. 

42. 

43. 


"jycOirs^if aQ^iiiSmSar uiQuu"; Chint&manii 1252. 
"uaeiQasijjiih sb.ansaMji arataa"; Kufal: 481. 

arieom QuirmQfi luiriiSjrA (!mirif.ab^a 

Qrar(ffA Beirgnt^i- pardp”; 

ChintomaTri: 1927. 

tuttruiir^ eciriierar airtarm 

Lformira- ^nfi/Du Lfmt^uQurtS luiriiBtnim QuriSsv . 

Tanjaivd'^n Kovai; 73. 

airSnrQujrr 

•—(qB Seiir^miu aiiraaeojrjs Aingiijunuru: 391. 

oira aairp^ aramaiLigj ueSQtu”: Kuruntfigoi; 210 . 
^^*®'**®* artara aeojrji li,"; KuroJ: 527. 

^eir(^a Quirth^(Qa‘’; Proverb. 

’.^uSjtA aratoai Carr aw”; Proverb. 
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The crow is a bird of omen; it is believed that it is good omen 
for a crow to fly from the left to right and evil if the reverse 
happens.^ 

The kdri is also called the Karikkurtivi —^the black sparrow. 
It is also a bird of omen. The kari and the parrot among birds 
like the squirrel among the rodents and the cocoanut tree among 
the flora are called pillai. The kari.kkuruvi is darker than the 
conunon crow and comparatively the crow is a 'fairer bird’. 
Valiyan is another name for the kdri; and perhaps there is a view 
that the kari is the ‘raven’ that croaks ill omens. 'The valiyan, 
however, is the king crow occasionally but wrongly identified with 
the Bhdradvdjam, which is only an ashy white over-sized sparrow. 

’The Siruvevkakkai is a variety of greyish crow that haunts 
the sea coast. The Ainnnrunura has a decad entitled ‘Siruvenkak- 
fcaippattu’.« This bird hovers over the backwaters for its fish; 
its colour is slightly greyish and its mouth is reddish.^® There is 
reference to the Siruvenkakkai in three places in Kuruntogai; the 
annotator to the work. Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer seeins to equate 
this Siruvenkakkai with the common crow; that would appear to 
be a wrong identification because of the reference to this parti¬ 
cular variety of birds as ‘Siruvenkakkai’ in many places as if it 
were a species by itself; it seems this variety haunts the sea coast 

only. ) 


44. "eSIrsuirir mtaSl^toJrs ^iLffluiC. 

PuTcpporulv^nhd fndlai: Vetcht: 

Vetchi Aravam: Veriba; 

•rir XH 124. 

45. Every stanza in this decad begins 

"QurKibai^p SljviOeufor - 

"OumAxL-fi fStarujgj 
MtSfoaif O^tS lueiresr urreoi- wujaSu 

Kurttntogoi: 246. 

"Qu(kA»i-IP 9/oiOeumr airs^ 

313 . 

«. ..CL* 
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Kdnakhoikkai is perhaps the wild jungle crow and resembles 
the raven. Its wings are said to resemble the flower of the 
‘iruvntchi’ (the tuscan ia.smine).*^ 

Alaifcfcakam is the marine crow which flies over the sea far 
and freely.♦» It is called the ‘mdpparavai’ perhaps because it is a 
black bird (Ma: black) 

8. Ki}i, P*uuai: Safi, y«o«u (parrot, parakeet; bush myna) 

Parrots are of many kinds. But the Tamil poet’s darling is 
the green parrot with a red circle around the neck and the 
proverbially hooked scarlet beak;*® it can articulate almost like 
a human. Women sent out the parrots as messengers to their 
lovers; conventional pictures placed a parrot on the forearm of 
the young maiden; the lovelorn girls taught their parrots to speak 
the praises of their lovers; poignant situations arose when these 
parrots repeated lover’s private conversations to strangers. 

'The parrot, like the peacock, the swan and the bushmyna, is 
caged, fed and brought up fondly especially by women in houses; 
the caged parrot is fed on ‘ton^ai’ (kovai: the thorny caper) 
fruits and milk. 

(To be continued) 

47, xirmtnai stSrSip Qaiui(^ii 

wiiSSam xmteaHu Qu(^p(SpirtL Puian&nuzu: 342. 

48, pfScOasirsstii u&orrtrirp utiriaimtaaji 

ani^Qiu(^p priar Oairuirtb 

Qeiaraiiaaw (2a(^uippirm 

/SSsCuuirat Ui^tSa>w€oa iBtafppiraf 
mjiluAtruOuirti 

uAiuurafim pfeOpQpirviiS uinupgiipmS 

iStmQi^iugim KKchippuraitam-, 

Tirunifpuppa^lam: 136. 

49. "erdi^ui Suiriui mgDpmr^f^gt 

erflau.ii uiriu iStntQL^ufii, 

aiiadsp^^ a^ihOujpi leiruijptaai OurtirSpQm,” 

Kulaiekharar Pdiuram. 

50, "Q^ppriru toum&aHujri' Qraif^iriQair 

fii^irQtppppurQrmeJUat^iSlar’': ChintSnvoni: 1036. 

“SctrSnr, 

wAsra/ff'ia* Otfrimc— Otuuu Qatirthru^ih 

Llgapirm 3i€*>ipuuirm jp^uurtia aiar(«^Sff-u 

Qurttmmti 0u7(g^r Qfiiii^u}" Kuruntopoi: 67, 
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(Continued jrom page 246, VoL 12, Nos. 2 & 3, Apnl-Sept. 1966) 


The 14tH Word-root and Us group: cil. note that this and the 
previous one are adjectived roots. 


The 14th Word-root and its group: cil. Note that this and the 
repetition “patpala”, so the latter becomes “citcila — a few here 
and there. In combinations with a following word which begins 
with a nasal, it becomrs “cin”, as at Tol. Por. Qu^i^ajrp 

according to the text given us by Peiaciriyar. Note 
that the same change happens to “mel”, which in a nearby line 
remains “mell”-icai but here becomes "mep” moli. About the 
origin of “panuval” in the above-given line, there are various 
opinions. Mr. V. K. Sivaprakasam in Tamil Culture X, 2, page 78, 
footnote, cites with approval the old comment^ on PN. which 
states that this term means a book dealing with good conduct, 
“taruma nul”: but in the time o| Tolkappiyam there were few 
works of this description. Hence I am inclined to derive the word 
from “pal -f nuval” = speaking of several things. Note the force 
of “nuvaV in this clear prose passage from Mr. Sivaprakasam 
himself: — 


S>^/rA pjipxir^Ui, Ouir(S^ 

uA ^epSurr e-sirm^p /Fir»0ai 


= alluring the heart of the readers.by skilfuUness of the 

narration. On the other hand, it is possible that '‘panuval first 
meant “cuhimta pahcu” i.e. cotton, and later was applied to a 
Utexary work, just as “nul” first meant “thread” and then ‘ a book . 
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Other mutations of "cil” are dru, dr (as in cir-iyal) cirr-inpam, 
ctcum-ai etc. of NNV. 88a Slp^muih ^j-^iruSguio j)ioogifi(ffir. 

Here I have two remarks to make as regards the differences 
between the two stages of Tamil, the one at about the time of 
Christ and the other in the second millennium after Christ. In 
the former, the initial syllable of a dissyllabic or trisyllabic word 
was long, as in these cases: — 

5y-itai = during that interval, Tol. P'or. II8c, etc. 

cir-iyal = a small harp, Puta N. 109:15; 127:1; 144:2; 145:5; 

146:3; 147:2; 155:1; 308:2; 316:7 etc. See supplemen¬ 
tary note la. 

nilal = a shadow, shade of trees, Kjt. 187:3 etc., 
pucal = a commotion, turbulence, storm, Krt. 29:5 etc. 

vavalrra bat (the mammal), Krt. 172:1; Narr. 218:3 etc. 

In the latter, the initial syllable is shortened: awitai, cituyal, 
nilal, pucal, vavval. Note that in Telugu the long vowels “a, i,” 
are still the demonstratives, as they were in Old Tamil, and that 
Malayalam still uses the word “vaval”. The second remark is 
apropos of my next word, the 15th, where I claim that “kol-untu” 
became konnru. I base it not only on (1) the numerous instances 
of the incidence of such verbs as “payuntu” in PN. which I shall 
cite in the seventh section of this essay, but also on (2) the pre¬ 
valence of “unnu”’ in the same position in Malayalam, (3) of 
“untu” > utu, where the nasal has dropped out, just as “inran" 
> -ir^, in mod. Tamil at least of the Jalfna Peninsula, e.g. svami 
pokutu = Father is going, and (4) “undu” in Tel. e.g. h^u tost- 
imdu = it appears to me. Note that Tel. employs the older auxi- 
hary verb, whereas mod. Tamil says enakkutdrrkipratu. 

The 15th root and word-group: kol = to kill etc. 

Another interesting monosyllabic root of this nature is “kol”. 
It has several homonyms. Some of them are the 

Kol*, claimed by some to be related in Sanskrit “khalu”, is a 
particle of emphasis or interrogation, as at KuraJ 2a: 

^tu utuw 7 

Sometimes it is joined to a similar particle, 6., as at 
Kura] 99, 1171: OTa/cir QaiirQtiir 7 (evan kolo?) = Oh! how? Pal. 
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83b has en kol5? = Oh! what? koP = to kill, whence kolai = 
murder, killing, Nal. 81b. I have already mentioned the particle 
“untu”, which was added to many verbs in PN., to make a verbal 
stem into a finite verb (most often) and at times the vinai eccam. 
I have also shown how “untu”, though most often used as a finite 
verb, is sometimes a noun, as at Nalati d, “untu aka vaikkarparr- 
anru” and in the cited stan,ta “untu aya poltu ...” Similarly, *kol- 
untu > *Kolntu by the process of syncopation, which I have al¬ 
ready explained > konru is a finite verb, vinai eccam, or verbal 
noun, according to the context. In this Nalati stanza, 186, it is a 
verbal noun:— 

Q^t/reir^ §jeir(a) QfuSgaii, fflfSiuirrQuM 

konru anna = like killing. KoP = to cultivate, dig up, whence 
“kollai” = a garden, as at Nalati 233b-c ; — 

Qsirso&ii aecir^jb Qaflaif-UjiB s:iresrs jsitl- I 
Kol* = smithy, [whence kollan,] as at NNV.14c-d. 

Qsireo u-Ssii 

or at Pal. 73c-d 


Qstio cBiPUtuir g)*. 

This reminds one of another proverb in the same work. Pal 31d:— 

The 16th. root and word-group: nal. This is an adjecUval root. 

Nal = four but at times = several, as the phrases: “nalu 
vinaikalai mutitten,” “nalu kariyahlralai kkurittu” etc. The Tamil 
nanku, nalu, Tel. nalugu = four, Sansl^it nana (= several, van- 
uos), compound Tamil words, hke navk^i-a chair, etc. are all 
derived from Tamil “nal'* or its kin. 

The 17th. root and u’orcl-group: pol = to shine. 

Pol = to shine, apnear fine or good. Hence the words : polivu, 
poluku, policai, “polam” in the phrase “polam tar marpan - the 
one whose chest bears a shining necklace or ® f .i 

Gradually “polam” was pronounced as polm and then as ^ 

= gold. The sense is exhibited in the positive m porpu _ ap- 
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pearing good, and in the negative in “poUatu’' = the opposite, a$ 
at Pal- 31a-b (i.e.: the first two lines of this stanza):_ 

Quirpustiu> QuTe)si}VfS€irt>iw 
QrwpQuijgi QfuanQfStLir ? 

The 18th. root and word-group: val = strong. This is an adjecti- 
val root. 

val (= strong) is one of the few words in Ilravidian which 
have a chance resemblance to Latin words, in this case “i>oIidus, 
valide > valde”. The Tamil word passed into Sanskrit as bala; 
confer balatk^a = force. It returned into Tamil as palavan (= a 
strong man), palam, pelam, pelap = strength. The ori ginal “val” 
is found twice in the same line of one Najave^pi stanza, which 
concludes with a useful lesson: — 

QjfiriimtDpiuirmi 

turrairm^ui Qriu^S^rA — ojirtiQuiB^ti 
<uw(7ctfjrtcsror tutSeaui Q^rtoOmsart-irui srtm I 

t^suidf^th ^aiQaiirarjii srmfigi. 

Along with “valimai” = strength, there was “valumai”, which 
as usual, turned into “vanmai” = hardness. When the watery ex¬ 
panse recedes at low tide and the hard dry soil appears, we call it 
varru” = low tide, lit. desiccation, drying up. If this drying up 
is done over a fire, we call it “vatu” = to fry, bake. If the whole 
land is parched up by the hot sun during a terrible drought it is 
termed “vatpam”, as at Pal. 70a-d. 

feiriiaupp §)i—fEgith 
^puQfu j£8scii2arQtjiW — 

^(irStsu uS)QuS^ ^iSgi/th 

i^atQuiiu^ i/e9. 

The T9th. root and word-group: e} = the sesame seed. This is a 
nominal root. 

We now return to the retroflex medial (itaiyinam) “1”. While 
reading through Cena varaiyar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam, Col. 
74c, Vetrumai, 13c, 

detri—si jy.«Ojra)® wiudi^ci", 

I found to my surprise these v/ords, as an example of this “ma« 
yangal” or mixture: — 

' trtarOfm/S eSririu /Sduresr «rcrr(nj(£ .tffifflufA 

uiusicm ’' trtap tSmiQSibpjpi. 
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This statement is mainly concerned with the mixture of sesame 
with rice. What strikes one here is the equation that the Com¬ 
mentator makes between “en” = number and “ejju or e]”, the 
sesame seed, from which the oil, which is called, “gingili, jinjili” 
in English (W. & R. Chambers’ Dictionary, page 447) “jinjali" in 
Hindi, “juljalan” in Arabic and “nal ennai” in Tamil, is crushed 
out. The Tamil phrase means not only good oil but the “real oil", 
the oil “par excellence”. Does this give us a hint that we are to 
postulate that the tiny “sesame indicum” seeds were the ones em¬ 
ployed by the early Tamilians for learning Arithmetic in a con¬ 
crete way, as I learnt with tamarind seeds. If that be so, if they 
actually ascended from “ej” (= the seed) to “ep” (= Arithmetic), 
that would kill two birds with the same stone; that would prove 
the validity of my first two rules: (1) they would have ascended 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the physical to the meta¬ 
physical; (2) the prtTnocy of the monosyllahic root ending in the 
medial consonants (1,1, and 1), which alone I am discussing in this 
part of my essay, has again been vindicated. 

Take affain the verb, “e)” or “ellu” = to despise. Just a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection will tell you that this connotation is merely the 
result of the tininess of the sesamum seed. Hence ellu came to 
mean “consider a person as trivial or as small as that seed . Does 
not the English verb: “don’t trifle with me” arise from the noun 
“a trifle, a trivial matter”? That is the connotation of "el” at 
Nalati, 349d. = the base ones are those that 

despise others; whUe the “c5nr6r” value every living being. Nalati 
and PalamoU have .several of such pithy statements that match 
the Tirukkural itself for the depth of insight into human charac¬ 
ter that they equal the “Annales” “Germania” and other 
works of the epigrammatical historian in Latin, Cornelias Tacitus, 
for their conciseness. 


The 20th. root and word^oup: ol = to shine. 

ol = to shine, to be bright or lustrous. This has been s^- 
ciently discussed by G. U. Pone, in his “Nlladiyar”. f.f ^ge 3W, 
with all the citations from Nalafi. With 

pare its incidence a Pal. 81a and elsewhere. 

102a, 195c, 386b, and “Ittiya on poru}’’ at MOa. ’The latter phrase 
occurs likewise at Palamoli 81a. “on” is from ol . 
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The 21st. and the last root and word-group: vil = to separate. 

Even the short dissyllabic noun “vitu” or the parallel verb, 
“vitu”, formerly “viju” [= to let go, to release], can be traced 
to the original base that ends, as I have here postulated, in the 
medial sound one of the itaiyinam, which are jundamenial to 
Tamil morphology. In this case, the base is “vil” = to open c»it, 
separate, etc. I recommend to the reader pages 429 and 430 of 
Pope s work that I have just cited. I am happy that he traces 
Sanskrit bilva, Tamil vila, Malayalam vija-, Kanarese belavu, bela,' 
which designate the wood-apple, Feronia elephantum, to this iden¬ 
tical root. The innate friendliness and sociability of the Tamilians 
that have so far prevented Ceylon from becoming another Cyprus 
is brought out clearly in this maxim or adage, which is embeded 
in Nalati 76d: eSe^iaS/df^i}, eQarsrrdo = “separation is hard 
even to beasts”. The modem Tamil word for “vdlal” is “vital” or 
“vitutal”. Kindly note the 1/t alternance. Please read the whole 
stanza. Let the reader consider the fact that the word which has 
‘T’ in its basic root is always the earlier form, while that which 
has “t” is always the later. 

I should think that by now I have clearly established the com¬ 
plete soundness and ready applicability of my first two rules. 
My third rule stresses the significance of searching for adjectival 
and adverbial roots in Tamil as well as in the other Dravidian 
languages. Their comparative importance is borne out by the fair 
number of qualifying words among the 21 roots that I have called 
almost at random, somewhat in the nature of a Gallup Vote. There 
is no compelling reason in general linguistics or in the special field 
of Dravidian etymology why all roots should be either nominal or 
verbal. The fourth rule is almost self-evident. None could claim 
to be a Hebrew scholar, unless such a one had an adequate know- 
ledge of the Old Babylonian of Hammurabi’s time, circa 2,000 B.C., 
of the later syro-Chaldeeic or Aramaic from the 6th century B.C. 
to the time of Jerusalem’s destruction in 70 A.D., of Syriac, of the 
Assyrian of Sargon’s time, 721 B.C., of Arabic and of the Semitic 
tonnes spoken by the later Hittites and by the later Sumerians. 
In the same manner, for a relative mastery of Tamil, a sufficient 
p-asp of her sister tongues, and that at their earliest stage, pre¬ 
ferably from inscriptions or literary documents, is absolutely 
indispensable. 
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§ 7. Un and Untu 

In mod. Tam. “urn” appears as an isolated particle, as regards 
its origin and meaning; but m U.T. it has its collaterals: un, untu, 
una, unar, etc. Perhaps this is the most prominent difference be¬ 
tween the two stages or Tam. Hence it is worthwhile to examine 
this feature at some length. 


A. The instances where “un-a" occurs in the ancient texts:— 

apikk-un-a, Tol. Col. 233b, 429b. 

*aruna > ema. Fa tin. 13:6. 

^-una, ToL El. 151v, 158d,e, 4008; Col. Col. ’4d, ..9a,b,c,d,e, 
Nan- 55:12. 

ark-una, AN. 340:15, where the comm, equates it to unp-ajj-a: 

"tB/stBSLi fL(r 


karukk-un-a, Kalit. 13:13. 
ketk-un-, Tol. Por. 512:5. 
ceyk-un-a, Tol. Col. 250 a and h. 
coU-un-, Tol. Por, 512:5. 

tak-un-a, Tol. Por. 231:1, AN. 63:9; 131:13; 267:1; PN. 41:7. 

tatukk-im-a, Patirr- 13.4. 

tapp-un-a, PN. 189:8; also tapuna, Patin. 32:8. 

tolai-y-tm-a, Nart- 390:11. 
nijaikk-un-a, AN. 11:13. 

paf-un-a, PN. 209:12; Porunarartuppatai 60; PerumpSn. 456. 
•piral-tm-a > piralna, Patirr- 13:1- 
per-im-a, AN. 34:10; 374:16. 

por-un-a, PN. 42:18; 137:12. 209:6; 375:10; Patirr. 21:29; Porun. 
3; Muruk. 276. 

*makil-un*a > makilna, AN. 16:17; 266:9; 376:1. 
mik-un-a, Tol. 13. 158d, 159ae. 
var-un-a, ToL Col. 250 c, e, f,. 
vitt-im-a, Patirr. 13:2. 


B. Some instances of “un-ar" in the ancient texts:— 


akav-un-ar, AN. 97:11; 152:4; 208:3. 
anik-un-ar 

alk-unar, Tol. Por. 146:7-8, Nacc. citation; Kalit. 23:11. 
atik-unar, Tol. Por. 146:23. Nacc. cit. 1. 
ariy-unar, PN. 102:4; 154:2; 224:5; Nart- 42:7; 309:7; 
Kurincip. 4; Patirr- 26:4. 


391:13; 
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araiy-unar, Kalit. 30:16. 

et-un-ar, PN. 29:24; 221:2; Paripa. 9:61 and 64. 

ikal-unar, AN. 25:12; PN. 21:12; 56:13; Mptu. 73. 

iyank-un-ar, Kalit. 2:7. 

ik-un-ar, PN. 235:17. 

ucav-unar, Ktt. 269:2. 

uwi-unar, AN. 2:2; Mptu. 445. 

utal-unar, AN. 138:6, PN. 17:36; 122:1; 201:19; Patirr. 90:21- 
ajjunar, AN. 29:19; 72:17; 231:8; Patirc. 13:19. 
iilamp-unar, Kalit. 23:1. 
ufunar, AN. 71:11; Narr. 94:9. 

uraiy-unar, Krt. 65:4 > urainar, Krt. 145:4; AN. 67:18; PN. 163:1. 
irank-un-ar, AN. 75:15. 

*ular-un-ar > vdarnar, ParipL 9:63, 
ukk-unai, Patirt. 71:11; 13:18. 

■ut'Unar, Cilap. 5:55. 
e^-unar, PN, 303:3. 
en®-unar, AN. 8:18. 


onr-unar, 

occunar, Maturaik. 321. 

opp-unai, PN. 29:13; Civ. 496d, 847a; Patipa. 1:58. 
kat-av-unar, Krt. 118:3; Cilap. 5:54. 
kajaiyunar, Kut. 879; AN. 365:8. 

kap-mar, Krt. 136:5; Narr. 216:2; AN. 16:8; Kalit. 139:2C 
Maturaik. 597. 
kuyirr-unar, Cilap. 5:46. 
kur-unar, Krt. 178:3; Peruinpa^. 295. 
kuv-vmar, Paripa. 9:65. 

kur-unar, PN. 72:1; Kalit. 30:8; Patitr. 11:25. 
ket-uimr, Krt. 130:5. 

ketk-unar, Krt. 29:7; 86:3; Tol. For. 508-2 

koyy-unar, Aink. 311:1. 

koH-unar, AN. 90:13. 

cigav-unar. Civ. 466a. 

cutt-unar, AN. 72:8. 

^Vunar, K^t. 23:13; Tol. Per. I. p. 715, Nacc. citation, 
cepp-unar, Krt. 98:2. 

ceU-unar, AN, 151:12; 395:12 
eerikk-unar, PN. 378:15. 


c^-unar. Nan. 50:9; AN. 46:11; 66:3; Maruk. 
certt-unar, Civ. 83c. 


99; Kur. 488a. 
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coll-unar, Narr- 68:6. 
takaikk-unar, AN. 46:16. 
tapp-unar, Patirc. 17:2. 

tar-unar, Plf. 35:32; Patitr. 13:24; AN. 75:16; Maturaik. 535. 

tank-iinar, Perumpa?. 18; Patirr. 51:29; 55:20. 

tunC'Unar, AN. 158:10. 

tull-tinar, Kalit. 4:5. 

tutakk-unar, Kalit. 13:26. 

teriy-unar, Patirr. 74:8. 

te)ikk-imar, Kalit. 30:12. 

totakk-unar, PN. 378:14. 

nalk-unar, Kalit. 23:10. 

naij-imar, Tol. Por. I, p. 455, 1:5. 

•pakar-unar > pakamar, Patirr- 13:23; AN. 25:10. 
pat-unar, AN. 16:15. 
paruk-unar, PN. 68:15. 

pat-unar, PN. 14:19; 33:10; 99:11; 165:7; 221:1; 226:3; 235:17; 

369:18; Patirr. 86:8. 
pukal-unar, Mptu. 73. 
putaiy-imar, Mptu. 328. 

puraiy-unar, Por. 180, Nacc. cit. b; Maruk. 280. 
pull-unat, putt-unar, 43:16. 
per-unar, Kalit 71:22. 

por-unar, Tol. Por. 75:7; 60, Nacc. citation, beginning in vinku, 
1. 7; 91:3; AN. 76:5; PN. 69:13; 365:6. 
porukk-imar, PN. 63:8. 
p6]-unar, Cilap. 5:47. 

•makil-unar > makilnar, Narr- 70:8. 
malaiy-unar, PN. 282:7. 

*niutiy-unar > mutinar, (or from mut-in-ar), Krt. 195:3. 
muyal-unar, AN. 322:13; PN. 182:9. 
muniy-imar > mupinar, Krt 39:4; 213:7; Amk. 314:5. 
var^unar, Krt 47:3; 274:4; AN. 300:13; 365:8; PN. 29:20; 158:14; 

158:18; 177:15; 203:8; Kurincip. 202. 
vall-unar, PN. 24:34; 57:1; Krt. 395:3. 
vdank-unar, AN. 1:14; 18:11; 109:10; 218:11; Perumpan. 400. 
vatt-unar, Kalit. 11:20; Aihk. 462:4. 

*val-unar > valnar, PN. 9:3; 28:3; 33:4; 43:1; 46:4; 72:10; Patirr. 

'71:17; 51: ^ 
vilaiik-xmar, Patirr- 11:7. 
vi^av-unar. Civ. 466d. 
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vfl-vmar, Kalit. 66:5; K\n. 1309>vilnar, AN. 322:4. 

Perumpan, 443. 
vaik-unar, AN. 316:16. 
vauv'unar, AN. 1:14. 

C. A few instances of "un-an”. 

at-unan, PN. 56:13. 
kan>unap, Narc. 390:7. 

kol-unari, Tol. Por. I, p, 514, Krt. 80:7; 293:8, Narr. 110:10; 170:5- 
PN. 2448:3; 279:5, Mptu. 302; Kur. .55a. 
paViman, PN. 48:9. 
piriy-unani, AN. 392:19. 

por-unan, AN. 76:9; 396:10; PN. 42:18; 58:9; 78:6; 82:5- 140:1- 
152:31. . . . . 

D. A few instances of “un-aj". 

arik-unaj, Tol. Por. 180, Nacc. cit. c. (from Patifc. he says). 

atiy-unal, Narr. 44:5. 

eng-unal, AN. 5:18. 

ke^-unal, AN. 63:19. 

puraiy-unal, Tol. Por. 180, Nacc. cit. b. 

peruk-unaj, AN. 324:1. 

inaijp-una), AN. 62:10. 

vall-unal, AN. 105:4; 153:13. 

vank-unaj, Krt. 229:2; vit-ima], Narr. 68:7. 

E. An Instance of “un-al". 

ner-unal, AN. 6:11; 62:11; 116:9 (alt. lect.); 166:11; PN. 279:5 
(alt. lect.); Narr. 25:5. It should be noticed that this word 
obtains the suffix “-tu" in later literature, becoming “nerunal 
+ tu” > “nerunarru”, Kur. 1278a; Tv. 2:61; 4:4. Hence the 
mod. Tam. -word nerru ■= yesterday. Cf. un + tu > untu. 
Likewise mutal + tu > mutartu at Kur. lb: mutarre ulaku. 

F. A few instances of "un-ai”, 

at-imai, PN. 36:1. 
koll-imai, Patirr. 17:3. 

ner-unai, AN. 116:9; 266:2; 275:15; PN. 249:7; 279:5; 303:5- 316:5. 
por-unai, PN. 11:5; 36:5; 387:34. 
vall-unai, Aink. 285:5. 
vit-unai, PN. 36:1. 
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G. Two other instances of "un” as the first of many suffixes, 
pal-un-ig-a, AN. 394:1 = bearing fruit, 

pal>un>iya, PN. 254:7 = having borne fruit. Cf. ariy-unam, PN. 
381:6. 

H. Instance of "~untu” as the final sufiBx. 

PN. 24:3 pay-untu. 6 tufik-vmtu. 9 taru-xmtu, alt. lect. talu-imtu. 
16 pSy-untu, alt. lect. (= altera lectio = another reading of the 
text)’. \ 

PN. 137:6 olikic-untu, 8 pukk-untu. 

PN. 339:3 parikk-untu. 5 uka]-untu. 8 kur-tiuntu. 

PN. 343:2 marukk-untu. 4 ur-untu. 6 cerkk-untu 
PN. 352:2 karakk-untu. 4 parikk-untu. 

PN. 380:6 ak-untu. 8 -tt-untu. 

PN. 384:7 uraikk-untu. 9 vaik-untu. 

PN. 386:15 nilaikk-untu. 17 olikk-untu. 

PN. 395:8 ar-untu. 11 peyarkk-tzntu. 15 iriiy-untu. 

PN. 396:1 valank-untu. 2 pukk-untu. 4 opp-untu. 6 iriy-untu. 

9 tShk-untu. 

PN. 400:14 tunk-untu. 

Tol. is aware of this connection between "um” and ‘un + tu’' 
> "untu”; for Tol. Col. 292 states: “un until &kum itanxim ar unta” 
= there are several insttances where “um" becomes “untu”. About 
“um" itself, Tol. speaks at CoL 202c, 227 and 234 to 235, where 
“um” is the particle that helps to make a finite verb out of a root. 
Here the pertinent verse is 227:-*— 

‘ n jka hiT P kalattu cceyum ennum kijavi.” Hereby Tol. seems 
to take “-um” as specifically denoting the present tense. On the 
other hand, his Com. and later grammars, like Nap., show vdth a 
wealth of instances taken from the earliest texts that -um de¬ 
notes, and denoted then, the future. Nap. — Nannul, 1205 
A.D. What is more, several instances could be given, also from 
the earliest texts, where “um” denoted the past tense. Thus at 
Krt. 185:3:— 

» inna l akutal nummin akum” is rendered by the Old Com¬ 
mentary thus:—“ittakaiya vgrupSttai utaiyaj akutal ummSl ald- 
yatu” = the change for the worse in the state of your wife’s health 
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has taken place or took place owing to you. In view of these facts, 
it is best to take “um” as denoting the timeless aorist. In the earli¬ 
est texts it was used without any distinction of number, gender 
or person, even as a finite verb. The Kanarese gr am marian, Kisi- 
rSja makes the same remark about -kum, from ku -f- um, in his 
work, Sabdamanidarpana, AkhyStaprakara:^, 228. In both Tam. 
and Tel. this “um” is suffixed to the root optionally to form the 
imperative, in TeL to the second pers. sing, and in Tam. to the 
second pers. pi. or honorific. kii (above) = k with kurriyal 
ukaram. Tolkappiyam Col. verses 234 and 235 deal with the 
“um’’ as the sidfix of the relative participles. In Tel. this is “un”. 
Unfortunately Arden’s Grammar of Telugu, sections 259, 261, 264, 
268 and 789 are badly worded and confusing, as they stand. It 
seems to follow the native grammars. The progressive present 
tense has kotfutunnanu = I am striking. Here the -anu is the 
enclitic form of nenu — I, just as in Tam. en is the enclitic form 
of yap. = I. Hence the present participle is kottutum, exactly cor¬ 
responding to the Tamil, kottutum. Both in Tam. and Tel. -a is 
the relative participial suffix, which is most commonly used. When 
the um ’ suffix was used so extensively and for such a variety of 
purposes, it lost its relative participial connotation; it had there¬ 
fore to be reinforced by "-a”. This is the origin of kottutun-n-a, 
the Tel. progressive present relative participle. 

In view of Tel. “un”, the copious forms of Tam. “un” given in 
the above pages and the growing tendency in Tam. to replace 
other nasals by m, whenever no ambiguity was involved, it seems 
best to regard “un” as the original and "um” as devolved there¬ 
from, or at least as its collateral. 

§ 8. "unnu” in Malayalam 

It sometimes happens that among sister languages one group 
keeps the consonant after a nasal in its original form, while an¬ 
other nasalizes it. Thus Middle High German has “Zimber”, Old 
ffigh German has “Zimbar”, Anglo-Saxon and English have “tim- 

consonant “b” remains “b” after the 
nasal m . But Low German has the equivalent word as “tim- 
Mr , Swedish also has “timber’’, and Modern German “Zimmer”, 
amilarly Engli. “number” corresponds to German “nummer”. 
Many more instances of this phenomenon can be adduced. 
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The same phenomenon is observable as between Tamil and 
Malayalam. Thxis Tamil “ohki" corresponds to Mai. “ohm”, Tam. 
“mayahki” to Mai. “mayahhi”. On the same analogy we are not 
surprised to see Mai. using “unnu”, where O. Tam. employed 
“untu”. In fact, in Tam. itself, sometimes in the same work, we 
find both forms. Thus manimekalai 16:126 has ankanatn while 
Mani 2:58 has “ahhanam”. Malayalam employs “-unnu” to the 
present day. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 1 


A:— 

(a) Ciriyal = a small harp;—Pura Nanui’U 109:15; 127:1; 
144:2; 145:5; 146:3; 147:2; 155:1; 309:2; 316:7; 
Porunararruppatai 109; Cicupaij. 35; 

Netunal. 70; Maturaik. 559; Malaipatu. 534; 

Aihkuru. 472:1; Cilap. 28:31. 


(b) Cir-ati = small feet; —Kuruntokai 148:1; 278:2; 

Aka Nanuru 12:2; ToL Por. 146:34; 

Kalittokai 13:11; Patirr. 52:19; 

Porxmarartuppatai 42; 

Civakacint. 1033a, 1328b, 2062b, 2088a, 2132b, 2348d, 
2385b, 2459a, 2512a. 

(c) Cir-tJr=a small village;— Kurunt. 41:3; 79:5; 242:4; 

Narrinai 3:5; 95:7; 95:8; 135:4; 343:2; 

Aka N. 9:10; 52:7; 63:13; 84:10; 104:13; 225:13; 329:4; 

384’6* 

Pura N. 143 : 10 ;’297:4; 299:1; 308:2 and 4; 324:8; 328:2; 
328:16; 329:1; 330:6; 

Perumpanarruppatai 54. 


(d) Cir-ital = a small leaf, Murukarru. 21. 


Pacu = “green, fresh, tender”, in the following compounds:- 

(a) Pac-ataku = a green leaf, Pura N. 62:14. 

(b) Pac-atai = thc same Kurunt. 9:4; 246:2; Nacr. 310.2; 
Aka N. 176:4; Kalit. 71:7 (altera lectio). 
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(c) Pac-ilai = the same, Kucvm. 108:3; 216:1; Aka N. 
138:5; Puca N. 54:10; Penunpaij. 4; Civ. 1480 a. 

(d) Pac'ilai=a bright jewel, Aka N. 90:14; Puia N. 367:6; 
Patin. 68:15; Clvaka. 586 a, 904 a. 

Rule 1: from the concrete to the abstract, on pages 6, 8 10 etc. 

Rule 2: very often the primary root is a monosyllable ending in 
one of the i^iyinam, esp. 1, ^ or ^ (p. 8) §4, at its beginning. 
1 am here recapitaling the four rules that 1 have enunciated 
in the body of my article, for the benefit of the readers. I 
shall hereafter list the 21 words which 1 have dealt with here. 


Rule 3: Tamil roots are not only nominal or verbal, but also adjec¬ 
tival and adverbial, (page 12), §5. 

Rvile 4: Study the other Dravidian languages, especially those 
which were cultivated early. 


1. Val=to bend, verb. 

2. UJ=in, adverb. 

3. Kel=a relative, kilamai, noun 

4. Kol=to receive, verb. 

5. Kil=down, adverb. 

6. P6l=to pierce, verb. 

7. ol=to write, verb. 

8. kal=to learn 

9. kal=the wmd, etc., verb. 

10. cal=to abound, verb. 

Total:— 


11. nil=to stand, verb. 

12. pal=to share, 

13. pal=several, adjectives. 

14. cil=a few, small. 

15. kol=to kill, verb. 

. 16. nal=fouT, adjectives. 

17. pol=to sikine, verb. 

18. val=strong, adjectives. 

19. el=sesame, name, 

20. ol=to shine, verb. 

21. v4=:to separate. 

=21 


2 Adverbs; 3 Nouns; 4 Adjectives; 12 Verbs 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 2. 

Kejir = relatives, intimate friends, kith and kin, at Kucunt. 40:2; 
289:1 (twice), 293:1. Aka N. 130:1 amma, vaji, kelir mun 
niptu. 

Pura N. 42:17; 74:4 al ke) al kejir; 71:15 kejir-otu. 

Pura N. 1921 yStum ure; yavarum kefir. 

Porunararru. 74 k^ al kefir. 

Kalit. 3:21 me ninru mey kujiun kelir pol. 

Paripa. 4:54; 8:63 kefir manalin keluvum ituve. 

Kura} 187a, 615a, 1267b (here honorific plural “my husband”). 
Nalafi 9b, 201d, 382b. 
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The other words of this nature that are cited in my 1952 thesi'? in 
this manner, with the necessary references, are puttelir = gods; 
pentir = wives, women, also honoric pi. for one wife, at Krt. 181:7; 
makahr = girls; vejir = tribal chiefs; putuvir = newcomers. Here 
"ir” is the Old Tamil pluralizing particle, akin to “ir” = two. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 3: “Enmapar’'. 

“Enr^um” is in the strong grade. Forms like "ei^, e^a, 
“egru’* justify us in postulating the middle grade “enum”, while 
“enm” represents the weak grade. This weakness is due to the 
primary stress falling on “en” — and a secondary account falling 
on -on -ar, the last syllable of this compound word. Tolkappi- 
yam. Col. 238, explicitly sanctions the ssmcope of the relative par¬ 
ticiple “cesryum” into “ceym” in these words: — 


"avarcuj 

ces^yum annum peyar — encu kilavikku 
meyyo^m ketume irru micai ukaram. 
awitan atital enmanar pulavar”. 


“Ceyyum", “cey",, etc. are the models on which all other verbs 
are conjugated in Tolkappiyam, Na^ul, etc. Hence what is valid 
for “cey” applies to other verbs, like “en”. Further, ceyyum, 
ceyum and ceym” are the three grades, and these are found actual¬ 
ly in O. T amil texts. This confirms our argument for the three 
grades in the case of “en”. “Ennum” is in the strong grade, 
“enum” in the middle, and “enm-” ’in the weak grade. 

Actual instances of this syncope are abundant. I give here 
just a few: — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


elumpu > *elmpu > enpu, Krt 182:3; 305:2; Pura R 3M:6. 
enu^o > enm^ Krt. 392:6. Compare this with Nan. 176 4 
cel-umo > cenmo, Krt 238:5; 275:2; Narr. 358:7; 365:5; Aka 
N. 32:17; 93:16; Pura N. 381:5; Perumi^. 45^ 
celume>c4me, Narr 395:10; Aka N. 176:26; 396:19; Pura 

N 133* 7 

Confer “mummo”, PN. 130:2. with in»aro PN. 74:7. 

Confer “kapnumai”. Tol. Por. 76:18 with ‘kanmai , ibid. 
Comm, by Naccinarkkimyar. 

Confer “polum”, Krt. 222‘4; 389:5; Nannul 96 Comm, with 
“popm”. Aka N. 248:9; 332:15; Pura N. 19:6. 
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These seven out of the one hundred odd instances that are 
adduced in the above-jnentioned thesis are sufficient to prove this 
point Furthermore, the middle grade “enum”, which I have just 
postulated, actually occurs at Tol. Ej. 25a, 61a, 62b, 73, 322b, 352 
(6 times in all, at .the least). 

The favourite statement of Tolkappiya^r, “enmanar pulavar”, 
which means “the learned say so”, occurs at: — 

Eluttu 6b, 33c, 53b, 130b, 146b, 158e, 178b, 222b, 272b, 283d, 288c, 
333c, 353b, 413b, 432b, 474c, 478c, 483e. (19 times in all). 

Col. 38d, 80h, 85b, 92c, 124b, 148b, 156b, 164b, 204c, 224c, 231c, 
238d, 241d, 275c, 288b, 358b, 396g, 403e, 448e, 448c. (19 times 
in all). 

For. 6b, 11b, 23b, 53d, 75i, 83b, 97b, lOle, 107:15; 149b, 150:32; 
157:2; 172:5; 179:2; 187:2; 195:2; 207:4; 224:2; 246:3; 274:4; 
314:2; 391:5; 329:2; 441:2; 512:6, 631:2; 659:5. (27 times in 
all). 

Accordingly these musical words are heard 65 times in Tol. 
When we compare the paucity of lines in Ejuttu with their rela¬ 
tive abundance in Col., and still more in PoruJ, the occurrence of 
this statement is proportionately greater in Eluttu than in Col., 
or in PoruJ: the same diction, in this as well as in other instances 
points to one author rather than to several authors for the three 
sections of Tolkappiyam but other factors too must be taken into 
consideration. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 4 

01 = to be one with, befit, resemble, agree with, as at Tol. El. 
114b, 246b, Krt. 5:5; 43:2; 79:7; 144:4; 217:1; 256:5; 264:5; 
291:4; 322:7; 395:1. Note the frequency of this archaic word 
in Krt. which contains many, if not most, of the earliest Tamil 
love poems extant, and its employment in Ejuttu, the earliest 
part of Tolkappiyam. In Puta N., which contains the earliest 
war poems, this verb “ol” occurs at 31:6; 73:14; 78:9. In 
Aihkuru. at 88:4 and 93:2, note "oUem” and “olla” respectively. 

From this primary verb are formed several other words, as 
(a) oUar (= poruntatavar, pakaivar, Nacc.) PoruJ of Tol. 76:10. 
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(b) onnfir (= id. foes) Pura N. 6:21; 31:7; 94:5; Paripatal 2:50; 
7:49; Kur. 165a, 264a, 608a, 630b, 756, 827a, 828a; Pal. 303a, 312b, 
321a. Note the nasalization of “1” into “n”, through “ollunar” > 
♦oUnar > onnar Cf. Sevtion 7 B. (c) ollahku (= poruntum va- 
kaiyal or valiyal, "appropriately”) Kalit. 3:11. 

In Kur. and Nal “ol” occurs 11 and 3 times respectively, in 
the latter at 36c, 71c “ollum vakaiyan", 258c "olla". At Pa]. 197a 
ollaa. Other derivatives from “ol” are given below: but they are 
just a sample out of hundreds: — 

(d) olvu, as at Krt. 259:5; Nal. 169b. The fbmer is beautiful: 

“olvai ayinum kolvai ayinum”. 

(e) olpu, Krt. 252:8; — Ufpiurmi(^ piluQoiir sirf^msirStiil 

(f) oUuva, Paripa. 12:65:— Qrirgiecrgi B.a)!reu(ifeif Qfireo 

(g) ol + tu >orru, Tol. El. 206; Kalit. 103:51; Civ. 1746b. 

(h) * olun-tu > onru (= to unite), Tol. Por. 286:4; 590:2; 

Krt. 208:1 & 5; 374:4; Pura N. 5:6; Paripa. 1:63; 12:37; 
19:15; Pal. 312b onrumo (= certal unto?), Kur. 233a, 
886a. 


• In one place Shakespeare speaks of “wise saws and happy ina^ces”. 
In accordance therewith I have enxmciated four rules or maxima, the saws , 
which should be helpful to research students and scholars in the fields of 
morphology and semantics. In the seventh section of this essay and in the 
four supplementary notes, however, I have given a multitude of dtation or 
“instances" which are taken, as far as possible, from the ewliest tej^. 
In doing so, I have endeavoured to avoid both extremes, on e one si e 
jejune statement, unsupported by any evidence, and on the oAer side 
“crowding the canvas,” so that the reader finds it diflicult to see Ae wood 
for the trees. If this essay inclined to the latter extreme, the er can 
plead that several Germans of Bremen in 1950-52 hailed him as fte^iritual 
kinsman of Roth and Bdhtlingk and as more German than the Germans 
themselves. 




The Graffiti on the Megalithic 
Pottery of South India and 
Dravidian Origin 


Db. J. T. CORNELIUS 

My attention was drawn to the significance of graffiti by a 
reference to these ‘marks' by R. Bruce Foote on one of the pots 
in the Madras Government Museum as representing the antelers 
of a deer horn, when going through his ‘Catalogue of Prehistoric 
antiquity’ and my study of the article by B. B. Lai entitled From 
the megalithic to the Harappa: Tracing back the Graffiti on the 
Pottery’ published in Ancient India, 1960. 

G. Yazdani, noticed Pottery marks on pots from Raigir tumuli 
which seemed to have been scratched with a sharp pointed instru¬ 
ment. He noticed the marks occurred in groups of three and that 
they bore striking resemblance to Pali letters and also to, the o 
Cretan, Mycenian, Etruscan and Lybian characters. He observed 
that they are significantly connected with the peoples of Assyria. 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Egypt and the Mediterranean countries. 
Yazdani has brought together evidence of such 'marks on pote 
from various sites in South India in a comprehensive way which 
provide a suitable basis for a comparative study of alphabetiform 
Scripts fouPd by Eurcpsan scholars in other parts of ft* ' 
and which throw a flood of lieht on the obseme problem of Dra^ 
dian origins. I have «prodnced photos of these 
.signs from various dies In othar parts of tha world 

Itmes, puotlng^e mS 

on, arranging them m CnrofOiORi a rli^overed 

+i-» * ’iKOf rtf ^marlcs* on South Indian pot y 

rb.rar”fdeli^Jr.^^^^ 

his comparntive table [Vide Fig- t 

Libyan writings. suKgested that the Dravidian 

Yazdani in his Annual ^port wgg 
problem which had hitherto been a tangled knot couia 
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in the light of those alphabetiform signs of the Pottery, supported 
by such evidence as the uniformity in the shape and ornamental 
tion of Pottery, in the working of the stone and ritual in the 
burial of the dead in a doubled up or crouching position. 

B.B. Lai side-tracking these basic issues in his study of Graffiti 
marks refers to his own finding of material from Harappan or post- 
harappan Chalcolithic sites and raises the question of relationship 
of Chalcolithic culture to the Megalithic ones in India, without 
recognising the fact pointed out by Sergi, that the use of writing 
signs is very ancient in the Eur-african species, so ancient that it 
already reached definite shape in the Magdalenian epoch, earlier 
than neo-Iithic times (3000 B.C.) while its diffusion also is very 
ancient in the regions over which the species was diffused in Africa 
in the Canaries, in the Mediterranean, in Western and Central 
Europe. It was from such a centre or centres that the Chalcolithic 
culture of Harappa itself was derived. 

It is therefore not surprising to find as mentioned by B. B. 
Lai that 89% of the Megalithic symbols go back to the Chalco- 
lithle-'Harappan times and conversely 85% of the Harappan Chal¬ 
colithic symbols continue down to the Megalithic culture as alpha- 
betiforrn script of varying types seem to be a characteristic of the 
Evuro-african species as mentioned by Sergi. 

I. Sergi: Anterior to the Neolithic period, the first indica¬ 
tions of alphabetiform linear writing appear. The alphabetical 
characters of Libya and the Canarias have long been known. 

Sergi refers to Letoumeau who writes ‘Among the signs 
impressed in the Megaliths and on the rocks of Celtic countries in 
Spam, in the Canaries in Africa, we find some which have an un¬ 
deniable resemblance with certain letters of the best known ancient 

alphabets of African Origin. On the whole these signs seem 

to indicate that the builders of our Megalithic monuments came 
from the South and were related to the races of N. Africa. 

Sergi himself has found some of these taken from French 
Dolmens (Vide Fig. II). 

The ultimate origin of the art of writing carried from the 
Psrrenese in France in prehistoric times, altogether anterior from 
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Palaeolithic to neolithic limes, was found by Piette at Mas-D’Azil 
in the S. East of France in a grotto he was excavating as many 
pebbles coloured with per-oxide of iron and showing alphabeti- 
form signs, some similar to those already found on the dolmens. 

Piette writes further “Recognising in the Cypriota and Aegean 
alphabet or in the writing in use in Asia Minor before the Trojan 
War, the characters of Mas-D’Azil, there is ground for believing 
either that the invasions from the west to the East carried into 
their regions at a very ancient period the writing used in Pyrenean 
districts or that the rudimentaiy writing of Mas-D’Azil of Valencia 
was in prehistoric times the common patrimony of the Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral and the coasts of the Archipelago’’. Sergi states 
such signs existed in neolithic times in Egypt also. Many ancient 
inscriptions from Asia minor also especially from the Troad present 
characters resembling the pictures from Mas-D Azil (Vide Fig. I). 

II. Ivory tablets showing linear writing (De Morga). 

' Comments by Sergi. More surprising of all seems to me to 
be those Ivory tablet found in the Royal tomb at Naqada, on which 
are signs probably numerical of the same types as those met with 
on European dolmens and having nothing in common with the 
Egyptian ideographic characters. These signs are doubtless Libyan 
and were employed together with the writing considered Egyptian. 
(Vide Fig. III). 

Marks found on Pottery dug out from Cairns in the Deccan and 
Southern India by Yazdani 

Yazdani in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 1916-17 (p-5) states 
that the most notable feature about the ‘Marks’ is that 75% of 
them are identical with the alphabetic signs given by &/ans in 
his comparative table [Vide Fig. V(a)] showing the relation in 
Cretan, and Aegean, Egypto-Libyan and Libyan writmgs: he 
quotes Sergi, “The characters called Phdenecian are only a deriv¬ 
ed form of the alphabetiform signs that appeared during pre-his- 
toric times in Africa in the Mediterranean and in West Eur^. 
The Phoenecians (Estruscans) if indeed it was the Phoenecians 
who diffused the alphabet, only systematised signs that were al¬ 
ready known and already indicated phonetic characters. 
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Yazdani in a paper published in the journal of Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society (No. 3, p. 61) has pointed out the resem¬ 
blance of several of these marks to the Brahmi scripts; he states 
that se\en of them (p. 59, Ibid.) are identical with the 
latters of the alphabets of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions and tliat 
they are like the Egyptian Heiroglyphics. Buhlar attaches 
•special importance to the alphabet of the Bhattiprolu inscrip¬ 
tions in determining the age and origin of the Brahmi script 
(Vide Indian Paleography (appendix to the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXIII 1904, p. 817). He observes ‘More important results 
for the History of the Brahmi may be obtained from the Dravidi 
of the relic caskets of Bhattiprolu”. The earliest inscriptions in 
Ceylon are in the Brahmi Script more specially as that of western 
and Southern India. Cunningham supposed that Brahmi was 
derived from indigenous Indian Heiroglyphics. Yazdani states tliat 
the Semitic alphabet might have played an important part in giving 
the Brahmic characters a definite shape. He also mentions that 
far greater resemblance has been noticed in the Megalithic remains 
of Etruria and South India and refers to M. J. Walhouse (Indian 
Antiquary Vol. Ill, pp, 276-277) who observes “Saturnian Mega¬ 
lith (Etrui) represented many a group in the jungles on the 
Coimbatore and Mysore frontier. Yazdani states that several of 
the ‘Marks’ are identical with letters of the Etruscan alphabet, 
the script of a Civilization which flourislred about 1000 B C (Vide 
Fig. V(b) ). 

V. Yazdani investigated the vessels and potsherd of the large 
collection of the Madras Museum and found identical marks with 
those of Raigir pottery from 14 districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and various sites in the Mysore and Travancore States. 
These places as indicated in his map are TirunelveUy, Madurai, 
Calicut, Coimbatore, Nilgiri Hills, Salem, South Arcot, Chingleput, 
Vellore, North Arcot, Bellary, Anantapur, Raigir and DomakaL 

The above wide distribution of the Graffiti ‘Marks’ through 
out Southern India establishes an absolute identity of the Dravi- 
dians with Berbero-Libyic stock to which, as Lahovary states, 
we owe the Capsian Civilisation which flourished with its centre in 
South Tunisia m the Sixth Millenium" B.C. as we have over 
whelming indisputable evidence in language and in script, in 
ethnology and Anthropology. 
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C. Dawson writes “The men of later Capsian culture prac¬ 
tised a flint industry of a peculiar type, m which the old Aurig- 
nacian forms were gradually simplilied and reduced in sizes until 
they became minute implements of geometrical form (.Microliih). 
This culture had an enormously wide range since it extended trom 
Spain through N. Africa, as far as Syria and perhaps farther still 
and at the close of the paleoUthic age it was destined to expand 

into Europe. A somewhat similai- art, however existed in 

later palaeolithic times m Central India, where rock paintings de¬ 
picting hunting scenes and the figures of animals have been dis¬ 
covered in the Vindhya Hills” (pp. 17-18 The Age of the Gods- 
C. Dawson 1928) Thus the Capsian culture provides the back 
ground for the pre-history of South India. 


The critical question arises as to when and how they migrated 
into India. There are two routes open to them (viz) the land 
route and the sea route. These NoUthic poeple seem to have 
arrived in the Punjab by land route through the old Provmce 
of Makran in Baluchistan, where to this day survive sculptures 
and the Brahmi dialect from Chaldea as pointed out by Yazdam 
(JH.A.S. 1917, p. 63), as the worship of Sun, Moon and the serperi^ 
and the custom of the burial of the dead in a clay coffin wit i 
a disk cover lid which was so highly peculiar to tlie Chaldea^ 
would indicate. Another ancient site of settlement in India wou 
be KaUbangan in Rajasthan in the Punjab by the land route by 
the neoUthic immigrants, who were Agriculturist and cat le- 
breeders by occupation. I must refer to B. B. Lais article and 
map, in which he mentions 19 sites as megahthic in Sou a 
and 13 sites as pre-megalithic or chaleohthic as graffi i bearing 
sites. As we have seen alphabetiform wriUng is of neohtluc origin, 
this division in time as megalithic and chalcoUtWc sites would 
appear to be artificial and highly arbitrary on w c . 
has based his main thesis in his criticism of Yazdam s papers. 
It proves only the unity and identity of these two cultures 
common origin though separated in time. Sout la 
have received the first neolithic settlers, muc ear ler an 
by land from the west, by see, e.d they to >>r 

via Cellout, from the Lacoedlve iroup of fstoi. , 

essentially by occupation Fishers and Hunters. was su 
on the basis of language and script, the Dravidians were of Ber- 
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bero-Libyic stock. I shall formulate my hypothesis of their ancient 
homelands on the N. West coast or Africa in I'unisia, Algeria and 
Morrocco. There are many indications of \iseful results which 
could emerge from a study of place-names. Beside place names, 
we have to rely on traditions and other ethnographic parallels in 
our efforts to establish our hypothesis on a firm basis. 

There is a Une by sea of continuity of the Capstan Culture 
extending from South Tunisia to South India in neolithic times. 
Tunisian fisheries played a significant rgle in this respect b lamin g 
a maritime trail carrying the N. African Culture to the Aegean 
archipelago and to the Caucasus via the Black-sea and to Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Babylonia, and the Tuna fishing in the Minicoy Island 
which lies between the Maidive and Laccadive Islands in the 
Arabian Sea, which was a stage in the maritime immigration by 
Western Coast into South India of Neolithic Dravidians. Allchin 
identifies the neolithic people of the Deccan with the original 
Dravidian speakers. They are in my opinion a wave of Dravidian 
speakers from Southern Arabia, as these were maritime relations 
with Phihstia, Phoenica and Cebanon with Western Mediteranean 
via Wadi Tumilat connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea 
and the land of punt in South Arabia referred to in Egyptian re¬ 
cords of the expedition of II Dynasty, which were more frequent 
than with near Mesopotamia by land in the Neolithic period. 

This fact explains why the linguistic ties are closer between 
Basque and Dravidian languages than with the Caucasian as 
pointed' out by Lahovary. 

I would therefore suggest that the earliest first contingent of 
neolithic Dravidians were of Tunisian origin, who ai-rived in 

Tunisian Fisheries 

I am quoting from Standford’s Compendium of Geography and 
travel 1878, p. 66 by K. Johnston. 

“Round the coast of Tunis are a number of lakes which are 
partiaUy separated from the sea by narrow strips of sand and 
to these large quantities of fish resort for breeding purposes. The 
Biserta lake was furnished with different species of fish Tumny 
fish (Tkyynnus thwnia) (Vide Fig. VI) in their annual migration 
m May and June from the ocean to the Archipelago and the Black- 
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sea follow either the southern or northern shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean in all their wanderings. 


In a single season the chief Tunnisian fishery furnishes from 
10,000 to 14,000 tumny”. It was the pursuit of tumny fish that 
brought the Tunisians to the shores of Western India and Ceylon. 
This fish is different from the River fish (labeo fimbriatus,) which 
is the fish emblem of the Pandyans (vide Fig. VII). Another ancient 
centre of Tuna fishing is the Minicoy Island which lies between 
the Maldives and Laccadives groups of Islands. In Mahi lang¬ 


uage of the Islanders, it is called ‘mas’-Minicoy is surrounded by 
a Coral reef. It is a crescent shaped island six miles long and 
half a mile broad, situated 250 miles southward of Calicut. 
N. Mascarenhas in an article ‘Fishing community on a Coral reef’ 
in the ‘Hindu’ states that the Islanders look like Sinhalese and 
Dravidian people. It must be recalled that in Calicut in Cochin 
were found graffiti signs on the pottery Yazdani discovered there. 
C. Dawson in the ‘Age of the Gods’ p. 217 writes as foUows: “It 
was here in the region of Gades (Valley of Guadalquivir, Spain) 
that Plato placed the Centre of the Kingdom of the sons of Posei¬ 
don, Atlas and Gadiros, who ruled the vanished Western world of 
Atlantis, as well as all The Western Mediterranean as far as 

Etruria and Libya . we know in fact, that such tradi ions 

of antiquity of the Tartessian culture did exist m classical terms, 
for later Greek writers record that the Turdetani (as the people 
of Tartassus were called in Post-Carthaginian times) were the only 
people of the West to possess a written Literature and on historic^ 
tradition which claimed to go back for thousands o years 
quotes in a footnote, Strabo writes “They have an a p ® ® , 

possess ancient writings, poems and metrics ws, six , , . 
years old as they say. The other Iberians also have an alph^et, 
but of a different form nor do they speak the same langv g 
Geog n, p. 139. 

It should be noted from the above quotation, accortog to a 
tradition mentioned by Plato, in Atlantis ^ . . 

three clans who were the sons of Poeidson ( ^ 

giant who supported the Universe on his shoulders) Gaduos 

(Potter clan). 

The South Indian equivalents of /o) 

Karaiyar (Carians) (2) Muthuvan (Hill tribes, Megahthic) (3) 
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Kusa, the father of Gadhi, whose son was Visva-mitra, known as 
Gadhaya (M. Venkatarama ‘the greatest Pharoah of Egypt, VoL I, 
p. 273). Paravas take their name from Paravarum, in Tamil 
meaning sea; ‘Muthuvan’ this name is derived from the Tamil word 
‘Muthugu’ for shoulder or ‘Back’ on which they are said to have 
carried Minakshi, the Goddess of Madurai to Travancore, when 
they were driven out by the Pandyan King. The clan name 
Gadu'o is derived from ‘Kadam’ in Tamil meaning “pot’ and also 
'Kusa’ meaning a Potter. There are three place-names in South 
India which are significantly linked with the North-Western coas¬ 
tal towns of N. Africa. They are Palus Tritonis in Tunisia, Bans 
in Algeria and Milali in Morrocco. 


U. Kanakasabhai in his book on The Tamils Eighteen hundred 
years ago, p. 30 states that Tamil poets allude to Kundur Kurram 
in the Chera Kingdom and Milali Kurram in that of the Chola.... 
Kundam in Tamil means a pot, from which Kundur is derived 
and identical with Bana-pot. 

A Govinda Warriar has written on Bana’s Fort, an ancient 
monument in Cochin State in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. XIX, 1928-20, p. 154. The name ‘Bana’ means (Pot) 
in Tamil and establishes a linkages with ‘Bana’ of Algeria. This 
ancient Fort in the VeUani Hills of Cochin state does not seem 
to have been given the attention it deserves from the Department 
of Archaeology of India. It was previously stated that Yazdani 
found Graffiti marks on Calicut pottery. These marks must have 
been the earliest in South India. 


The Counter-part of Palus Tritonis of Tunisia is found in 
Tirutham a place of pilgrimage which is a small town near Arko- 
nam m Madras. H. S. Longhurst writes in Pallava Architecture 
Memoxis Part III, p. 21 that there is a stone built Pallava temple 
named Vira-t-taneswara, sacred to Siva built about 900 A.D. Tiru- 
ffiar.i of ^ India can thus be equated with Palus Tirtonis of 

rnnisi^i is also derived from ‘Tunny- 
fish. Salt fish made from Tunny flesh was known among the 
ancient Romans as ‘Salta mentum Sardicum’ and was a regular 
mdnstry in (he Mediterranean in ancient times. The Tunny fish 
IS called Surai in Tamil. Its economic importance is due 

to a special product ‘Massu Meru’ prepared from its flesh. Tunny 
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fishery is carried out near the Maldives as mentioned previously. 
It is interesting to note that the name of the Zamindar of Tiru- 
♦liani is known as Zamindar of Karvetnagar (salt-fish) and it was 
the seat of Pallavas. The name Tallava’ is thus linked with 
‘Palus’ meaning a ‘marsh’ or swamp as in ‘Palus Tirtonis’. Triton 
is a merman in Greek Legend who was human to the waist but 
had a fish tail and lived on the Libyan coast. He carried a sea- 
shell (Conch) which he blew to control the storms. 

He is identical with Ea (Man-fish) the Sumarian fish God 
at Eridu. The sea port at the Head of Persian Gulf also called 
‘Magan’. The prehistory of South India can be written around 
Tunny fishery. 

Milan. Of coastal towns, Johnstone writes (Compendium of 
Geography, p. 31) the most important ones belong to Spain. Of 
these the most considerable is milali (Melilla) near the Straits 
of Gibraltar dividing Europe from Africa. On the Atlantic is 
Tangier (Tanja) with 20,000 inhabitants. The place names of these 
ancient towns in Morocco arc identical with Milali Kurram of the 
Cholas cind Tanjavur in South India. These place names indicate 
the Berber origin of the Tamils. They are essentially farmers. It 
is stated that Berbers of Morocco unlike their kinsmen the Tuareg 
of Algeria have no special writing system though Berber charac¬ 
ters are derived probably from Tuareg, which alphabet may have 
formerly extended farther northwards. Sergi (Mediterranean 
Reca, p. 53) states that the Berber alphabet is substantially identi¬ 
cal with the Libyan (Sergis. Ibid., p. 95) and further adds that 
the Libyans possessed only linear alphabetic si.gns which aie most 
ly writing signs and which were called ‘Marks by their discover¬ 
ers without having any alphabetical significance. Many of these 
still remain in the alphabets of the Tuareges as Evans has shown 
(“Further discoveries of Cretan and Aegean script’’—Journal of 
Hettenic Studies, Vol. XUI, 1897. 

They may be brought into lines with the pre-phoenecian sit¬ 
ing of the Mediterranean and the pre-reolithic of other parte of 
Europe. Sergi conclude.s by stating “We cannot therefore affim 
that the Libyans had no writing in the general sigmfiance of the 
word.” 
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These alphabet like forms were used contemporaneously with 
Egyptian heiro-glyphs at the epoch of Abydos and Naqada. 

The Dravidians are of Berbero-Libyic stock as stated by laho- 
vary on the basis of Linguistic grounds and this is confirmed on 
the findings of Graffiti marks on South Indian pottery. 

The Berbers are slim, slender boned people with brown sun¬ 
burnt complexion, with Caucasian features, pointed chin, and 
somewhat prominent cheek bones and thin beard; Circumcision 
is not practised. Villages built of houses are called Char. Villages 
formed of tents are called Dwar- 

It is interesting to note that a brood hen is enthroned in a 
corner all to herself in their houses. 

Dixon states that the regions occupied by the Iberians were 
broadly the Provinces of Andalusia, Murcia and Valencia; he states 
(The Iberians of Spain, p. 4) that the Spanish people of antiquity 
consisted of Ligurians, Iberians and Celts (Celtiberians of the 
Roman historians). 

The ancient site of Iberians was Andulusia; Murcia was occu¬ 
pied by the Celtiberians or pottery or axe clan, and Valencia by 
the Bastetani tribe (i.e.) the ‘Tunny’ tribe engaged in ‘Mas’ fish¬ 
ing, (‘Mas in Masi language means Tuna or Tunny). They were 
also known as Massiliots or Phoenecians. They were the scribes 
of ancient times. 

1. The Andalusians are the poultry clan. A famous breed 
of poultry from Spain is called Andalusian and Andulasia in 
Southern Spain has a coast line on the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mediterranean sea and Morocco. 

The place name Andalusia is derived from the Tamil word 
“Andalai PuUe” fowl or poultry, and it is significant that its chief 
town IS named “Seville” which means ‘Cock’ in Tamil and the 
flag of the Tamil God ‘Kandan’ has the ‘Cock’ emblem. The place 
name ‘Morocco’ itself can be traced to ‘Murugu’ meaning a -hen’ 
which has her corner in the house of Berbers all to herself as 
mentioned previously. The God ‘Kandan’ is also known as 
Murugan’, 
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(2) Murcia. The place name ‘Murcia’ is derived from the 
Toda word Mu’ for pot. This was the ancient seat of the ‘Pot’ or 
‘Axe’ clan. This caln was also known as Celt-iberians in Roman 
times. The South Indian place name counterpart is ‘muriris’ the 

' oldest sea port in Malabar which was known as Mu-chiri or 
Mu-yiri and is identical with Murcia, the province of ancient 
Iberian Spain. This clan was also known as Lusitanians. The 
‘Luz’ a division of Mylapore seems to be linked with this clan. 
Mu-yiri is now known as Kranganur (F. N. page 18, Tamils, 1800 
years ago by Kanakasabhai). 

‘Bana’ is a sea port in Algeria and was the ancient seat of 
the ‘Potter’ or ‘axe’ clan. The head of this clan is referred to as 
banasura, whose fort in Cochin was said to have been destroyed 
by Krishna. Bana is referred to by the poet of Maduraik-kanchi 
as having gold buried in the Southern hills and to Sana’s great 
city and wealth and identified with Kubera. Pot-Sumerian=Bana, 
Akkadian=Bandu, Egyptian=Ban, Banu; Tamil, Panai. 

Parasurama is Rama with the Axe. This group represents 
Pelasgians. The name Pelasgian is derived from Greek ‘Pelekus’ 
for battle-axe, and from the Assyrian ‘Pilaggu’ and the Dravidian 
word ‘pila’ to split. (Vide Tamil Culture, Vol, II, No. 1, January 
1959, p. 98). They are a forest tribe. They are the Celt Iberians 
of Spain of Roman times. 

(3) Lastly, we come to the ‘Tunny’ or ‘Mas’ clan. The 
ancient seat was Tunis where ’Tunny fisheries were abundant. It 
was stated that Tuna or Tunny fishery in Mimcoy Island was the 
stepping stone to South India to those western migiants. Mas 
WBis in Mahi language Tunny fish (Ibid., N. M^earanhas article). 
The Mahi word ‘mas’ enters into the formation of many Iberian 
names such as mastienians, with their capital Mastia (Cartegena) 
or Massia or mastra in the Southern part of Valencia (Dixon- 
Ibarians of Spain, pp. 9-39). These mariners were called Massi- 
liot and the description of their trading posts are given in the 
massiliot sailing book written about 530 B.C. by a Greek Sailor. 
The author of Periplus gives an account of the commerce and Navi¬ 
gation. In this accoimt (Kanakasabai, Ibid, p. 36) Tamilakam is 
styled Limurike, he states ‘Proceeding from Angalus the most 
conspicuous of all the marts and anchorages on the coast are 
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Kamara, Padooka and Sopatua... .but (retui-ning now to the coast 
above Kamara, Padooka and Sopatma) lies Masalia, a district 
which extends far inland”. Here we have an identical counter 
part in South India of Massalia of Iberian Spain (Vide map attach¬ 
ed) . Maher is a trained scribe derived from Mahi. (Carnb. Ancient 
History, Vol. II, p. 326). 

The Royal City of Basarnagos was called IVIilanga identified 
by Kanakasabai as Kanchipuram (p. 29) which was the ancient 
seat of Pallavas. Thus the tallavas may be equated and identi¬ 
fied with Basarnagas. In Iberian Spain they were known as Bas- 
tetani of the Valencia region. According to Dixon (Ibid, p. 16) 
tlie Baste-tani Iberians were noted for a village folk dance in a 
line of 4 women and three men led by a woman playing a double 
flute, and a man playing a single flute holding hands in the steps 
of a dance as represented in vase-painting from Liria in Valencia. 
Mascarenhas in the article referred to above mentions that the 
Minicoy Islanders were noted for their community dancing which 
he could not witness as it was discontinued about 5 years ago. 
These dances from time immemorial were looked forward to with 
joy and enthusiasm by all. Here is an ethnological parallel with 
the Iberians of Valencia in Spain. These Iberians belong to the 
Ligurians who were Shepherds and cattle-breeders by profession. 

I referred to (Fig. 80) the Alphabetiform signs from Mas-d’ 
Azil discovered by Piette 1 on many pebbles he discovered there 
in a grotto. Thse were the precursors of the Cypriots and Aegean 
alphabet as shown by Piette on a comparative study. Now it is 
of the greatest interest and significance to find Mas-d’ Azil (Maza- 
leon-vide map) in the Province of Valencia in Iberian Spain. This 
is the source of alphabetiform signs found on South Indian Pottery, 
^d there is ample evidence as shown by Yazdani for believing 
that the migrations from the west to the East carried into these 
regions at a very ancient period the rudimentary writing of 
Mas-d’ Azil in prehistoric times into South India, via, the Minicoy 
Islands, and Cochin—following the trail of tunny fish. 

The province of Valencia derives its name from the Tamil 
word Val, meaning a sword, the famous curved sword known as 
achira’ sword which looks like the small sword carried by the 
Gurkas in South India. Examples, Dixon states of this Sabre have 
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been found at a great many Iberian sites and in art, it occurs fre¬ 
quently among the bronze fagurines as well as on stone relieis from 
Osuna and in the battle scenes on the Liria vases in Valencia. 

In Ramayana, this clan is represented as Vali, the King of 
the Monkeys. Kama kills Vah and instals Sugriva on the throne 
of Vali. The name Vali is misunderstood to mean an animal with 
a long tail as a monkey ‘Val’ meaning ‘teil’ in Tamil 

The correct interpretation of ’Vali’ will be one who carries 
the sword—a warrior. 

The most important link that connects Iberian Spain with 
South India is the place name Massaha, previously referred to. 


There is a Masalia in Tamilnad (Limuricka) according to Pen- 
plus of the Erethraen sea and voyage of Nearchus, and a Massalia, 
the Capital of the Limurian Province of Ehsyces, at the mouth 
of the Rhone in Southern France, forming the terminus of a mari¬ 
time trade route which according to Dixon {Ibid, p. 45) held the 
key to western trade (vide map). 

The Massallia of South India has become Masulipattinam, and 
the Massalia of Southern France, MarseiUes of Modern times, 
both the towns have an identical origin in pre-historic period 
founded by the Iberian tribe known as Bastetoui or Basar-nagas. 
From the above consideration, we are justified in concluding a 
the Andalusians are of Berber origin related to the 
Celt Iberians and Bastetoni are of Libyan stock related to e 
Telugu, Canarese and Malayalam speaking Dravidians. 

The unity of the Berbera-Libyan organisation was shattered 
under the pressure of the Semites, and the Indo-Aryans an i 
surviving representatives are the Basque, the Caucasian an 
Dravidians. 

This conclusion is in agreement with that of Lahovary, that 
there exists a chain of civilizations akin to each ot er, w ose i , 
customs, language are all ahke, from Iberian Spain to Sou 


It is also in agreement with the theory of Sir Filnders ^ ' 

that both the Phoenician and Greek alphabets, wi t ose ° 
Minor, and the South Semitic, as weU as the Cyprian Syba 
the script of some undeciphered inscriptions, and e ear y 
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tic writing, developed from the Geometric prehistoric marks em¬ 
ployed throughout the Mediterranean area from the earliest times. 

G, Yazdani in a paper published in the Journal of Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society (No. 3, p. 61, 63-1917) has pointed out 
the resemblance of Pottery marks from Raigir tumuli which bore 
a striking resemblance to Brahmi letters and also to the old Cretan, 
Mycenian, Etruscan and Libyan characters. 
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The Ramayana and its Influence 
in the Literature, Drama and Art 
of South and Southeast Asia 


S. SINGARAVELU* 


Probably no work of world literature, secular in origin, has 
ever produced so profound an influence on the literary and artistic 
productions so well as the moral and religious thought of the popu¬ 
lation of South and Southeast Asia as the Rdrnaya'na (‘the career 
of Rama’). This great Indian epic, in seven Books (Kinda), con¬ 
sisting of 24,000 couplets, and composed almost entirely in the 
ordinary epic metre called sloka of two hemistichs of sixteen syl¬ 
lables with an iambic cadence, is believed to have arisen in the 
ancient Indian kingdom of Kosala, which lay to northeast of the 
Ganges and which roughly corresponds to the modern Ou^dh in 
India. In or near the country, of which the capital was Ayodhya, 
the royal residence of the race of Iksvaku, a great poetic sage j 
the name of Valmiki is assumed to have worked into a homog^ 
neous whole Ihe various epic tales current among the court ar s 
of Ayodhya about the life of the Iksvaku hero, Rama. The Sans¬ 
krit epic of the romantic type, classified as a k^vya (an art" c’- 
epic’) v/as then learned by rhapsodists who wandered about recit¬ 
ing it in different parts of the country. The original poem, a ong 


* The author of this ai-ticle acknowledges with gratitude the 
given by Prof. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, Head of the Departwen o 
Studies, University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, n prepa , . i 

study. Grateful acknowledgement is also made of the ° Am,man 

material to be found in the works of the following scholars. ys 
Rajadhon, H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, Prof. C. Hooykaas, Prof. L. i'. onggs, 
Prof. Benjamin Rowland and Prof. Beryl De Zoete. 
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with its later additions, was a complete work by the end of the 
2nd century B.C., and was already an old book by the time the 
other great Indian epic, the MahabhSrata, had more or less attain¬ 
ed its final shape in the fourth century A.D.» 


Ever since the story of Rama (the Rdmiyana) came to be 
recited by the wandering rhapsodists, it has served as a model to 
be imitated by the later classical poets, not only of India, but also 
of other countries in South and Southeast Asia, who regarded it 
as the first epic (Adi-kdvya) , and its author, Valmiki, as the first 
epic poet (Adi-kavi). Thus it came to supply the subject of the 
classical Sanskrit poet, Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (the 'family of 
Raghu’); of the medieval Tamil poet, Kamban’s Ramdvatiram (In¬ 
carnation of Rama’) or, as it is popularly known, as the Kamba- 
rarmyanam (Kambari’s Ramayanam); of the religio-philosophic 
poem, Ramacaritmands in Hindi of Tulasidas (1533-1623), Elut- 
taccan’s Attyaluma Ramdyarj^ in Malayalam, Raghunalha’s RArnM- 
yana Dviynda in Telugu, Hemachandra’s Jain RdmdyaTia, and over 
tftrce ftiMidrcd other versions in various languages of India. Again, 
here appeared other adaptations and renderings of the Rdmdyana 
m various languages the South and Southeast Asian peoples, 
the most outstanding of them being, the Old Javanese Rdmdyana 
Kakawtn of Yogiswara, the Malay Hikdydt Seri Rama of an un- 
taown author, the Hikdydt Maharaja Ravidna. the Sri Ramo, a 
fairy tale told by a Malay rhapsodist, the Thai Rdmdkian or Rdma- 
. 1.(1782-1809) and King R^i II (1809-1824) 

of ■Thailand, the Rdtna Jdtaka of Laos, the Annamita Legend of 
iiarm, and the Cambodian Rdmdyaryi. Although the authors of 
some of these Southeast Asian versions of the Rdmdyana are 
toown to have borrowed the story and its various episodes from 
the original pic and its various Indian adaptations,,particularly 
^e South Indian version of the TamU Kamboramayanom* and the 
Bengali version, it must be stressed that the Southeast Asian ver¬ 
sons have their own special features, and they continue to enjoy 
popularity as nattonol literary works of the peoples who adapted 


The Ramayana," Encyclopaedia of Heligion and 


1. Macdonnel, A. A., 

Etkici, X, p. 574-578. 

Iiwltl of ihe Story of Rdmi in South 

India and Sontkeast Aria, Kuala Lumpur, 1966, pp. 55. 
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the story and its various elements in tlie course of the interesting 
process known as acculturotion. 


Apart from literature, in which the story of RamS has foimd 
an abiding place through the ages, there have been also dramatic 
representations of the story, which are performed on important 
religious and social occasions in the villages and towns of India, 
Ceylon, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia and other countries of South 
and Southeast Asia. Thus the Play of Ram§ (Rama-LHa), in 
which the most popular scenes from the Rdnuiycivu are exhibited, 
is annually performed in many towns and villages before a vast 
number of spectators in India and Ceylon. Selected episodes of 
the RdrnAyuna form the themes of the dance-dramas enacted by 
the famous dancers of Kerala, South India, in which the actors, 
wearing expressive masks or make-ups, mime the various roles 
of characters in the Rdmdyaiia, by hand-signs (known as mudio) 
and movements of every muscle of the face, eyes, eyebrows, 
cheeks, every limb of the body and with the feet, all directly ex¬ 
pressive of the roles of particular characters, whether it is Havana 
trying to uproot Mount Kailasa on which Civa sits enthroned with 
his consort Parvati, or Havana and his wife Mandodari making 
love.2 


In Malaysia, the WayUng Kulit (tbe leather pupp^ ow 
play) is played on all important occasions, depicting t e varioiw 
episodes of the story of the Malay Hikdydt Seri Rdvnd ( e na 
of Seri Rama’)- For this ancient Malay theatrical performance, 
a panggong (stage) is erected on a suitable site, the necessaxy 
opening ceremonies are preformed just before t e P conun^ 
ces. The performance lasts generaUy for 

this period, only one play is staged, the Hikdydt Seri ^ 

is of such an extensive character that it cannot possi y 
pleted in less time. Thus the seven nights per omance i 
continuation from one part to another of the same P , ,, 
audience wiD have to attend the seven nights to e a e , 
the proceedings.^ The To’Dalang (the manipulator of the 


2 . 


De Zoete, Beryl., The Other Mind, A 


Study of Dance in South India, 


London, 1953, p. 115. 

3. Rentse, Anker, "The Kelantan Shadow-Play 
Asiatic Society, Malayan Branch, XIV (1936), p. 
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puppets) sings or chants the texts, improvises the diverse dialogue, 
modulates the light, beats out rhythms in the action or gives indi¬ 
cation to the musicians with a small block of wood held between 
his toes. The To'Dalang is usually well-versed in the literary 
texts of the story and in their moral and mystic interpretation. 
He is in fact much more: he is a great creative artist. Not only 
must he possess a voice which can lend itself to the utterance of 
every type of character as well as the musical delivery of songs, 
but he must also himself inspire each leather puppet in rapid 
succession, literally inspire the puppets so that the warriors, the 
Utans, the heroes and the gentle ladies must move before the 
audience in magical reality as shadows. Above all, he must be a 
fountain of improvised humour and wit, not verbal only, for evei-y 
attitude, gesture, and cadence of the shadowy figures come from 
the movement of the To’ Dalang’s hand. To watch such a 
To' Dalang from behind the screen as the members of the amazed 
audience are often tempted to do, is to have a truly wondei'ful 
impression of an inspired being.^ 

The various characters of the Rimayana are alive to tViic day 
through the dramatic representations of the dance-drama and the 
shadow-play not only in India, Ceylon and Malaysia, but also in 
Indonesia and Thailand. If the people of these countries can 
distinguish between the beings on the stage or the shadows on 
the screen, then talk about the noble and magnanimous Rama, 
the faithful Sita, the loyal and dutiful Lakshmana and Anuman, 
and know the basic quality of these and other characters of the 
Rdmaya-na, it is probably from the dance-dramas and the Waydiig 
Kulit performances that they have been learning it. Throughout 
South and Southeast Asia, puppets and the shadows of puppets on 

a screen have always been a chief factor of spiritual entertain- 
ment and education. 

In Indonesia, particularly in Java and Bah, besides the 
Wayang Kulit, there is also the popular theatrical form of dance- 
drama Imo^ as Wayang Wong, in which the actors are men 
mstead of the leather puppets, whose shadows perform the Yayang 


4. De Zoete, Beryl and Spies, Walter, 
a foreward by Arthur Waley, London, 1933, 


Donee ond Dranui in Bali, with 
2nd imp., 1951, p. 163. 
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Kulit. Again it is from the story of RamS that most of the themes 
of the Wayang Wong are drawn.* 

In Thailand, the Mask-Play, one of the Thai classical dance- 
dramatic forms, is known as the Khon^ of which there are five 
kinds of presentation. Open-air mask-play (Khon fclan-plen), 
Stage Mask-Play (Kh&n-ronnok), Mask-Play before the Screen 
(Khon-na-co), Court Mask Play (Kfion-ronnai), and the Modern 
Stage Mask-Play (Khon-Chak). The story of the Thai Khon is 
usually the story of Rama. The Thai Rdrmkian, the Thai version 
of the Rdmdyana, was first composed by King Rama I (A.D. 1782- 
1809), the founder of the present Chakri dynasty in Thailand, 
while another Ramakian version, regarded as the most suitable 
for representation on the stage, is that of King Rama II (1809- 
1824). The performers in the Khon wear masks, except those 
taking human roles as well as those of celestial beings. The recite 
of the Khon is known as K’ on Rak, and he plays the same role 
as the To’ Dalang in the Malaysian Waydng Kuht. The K on Ra 
knows the rhythm of the dancers’ movements and thus is able 
to regulate his recitation according to the movements of th 
dancers. The role of the Khon orchestra is also an 
factor,'for, together with the coordination of ““ 

reciter, the orchestra contributes to the unity of 
tation. The most important item of the Khon (as ^deed of he 
Wapdnp Wong'of Indonesia) is of course the 
case of various titanic and simian parts conform create 

shapes and even colours. The dress of a titan ^ 
a sense of ferocity and strength, while that of human hero majes y 
and grace, and of female parts beauty and gentihty. 

The Khon of Thailand is believed to have 
inspired by the Nang (the shadow-play of ^ ^ 

Ndng yai (the play with big figures); when 

dance, it is known as the Nang ram or Nang ra ^ 

of preparing the hide-figures for the Nang would appear 


Thailand Culture New Series, No. 7, 2nd edn., 

7 
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been in itself an intricate one: cow-hide is first immersed in water 
until it becomes tender and then it is dried. Soot is applied to 
both sides. When it is dried again, the hide is polished with a 
gourd, after which the artist draws the figures of characters. The 
parts between the lines are cut out, and the figures are painted 
in appropriate hues. A pole is halved and a hide-figure is framed 
between them. When the figures are arranged into sets and are 
ready for presentation behind a white screen, invocations are made 
to the gods, particularly the Master of Dance, Siva. Each hide- 
figure is held up by the two poles on either hand of the manipu¬ 
lator. As the figures are manipulated to the accompaniment of 
recitation, the manipulator bends and sways, at the same time 
keeping time with his foot movements. He in fact dances and 
adopts the appropriate poses of the characters concerned. For 
instance, when the figure is that of Rama, the manipulator assumes 
the manly pose; if it is of Sita, then the pose is of somewhat 
feminine one; and when the figure is of the monkey-king, Sugriva, 
the manipulator takes on the simian pose. From this, it is now 
believed that the manipulator of the Nang performing the dance- 
movements later came to discard the hide-figure and thereby 
transform the performance into the Khon, the Mask-Play, which 
has survived to this day in Thailand under the active encourage¬ 
ment and patronage of the School of Choreography of the Royal 
Fine Arts Department, Bangkok, Thailand.'^ 

Whfie the shadow-play as a great dramatic art is fighting for 
its survival and its traditional story is kept alive by its probable 
successor, namely, the dramatic-dance forms of Yay&ng Wong and 
the Khon, there is yet another artistic production by which the 
peoples of South and Southeast Asia tried to keep the characters 
of the Ramaya-na alive. This was the imperishable form of sculp- 
tiure and bas-reliefs of temples and monuments raised by the 
princes and the peasants who were both attracted by the story 
of Rama. 

Even as early as the Gupta period (A.D. 320-647), the 
Rdtridyana would seem to have enjoyed great popularity because 


Thailand Culture Series No. 12., 

Brd edn., Bangkok, 1962, p. 12. 
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it was regarded as emblematic of the virtues of the Kshatiiya 
(warrior) prince, Rama, conquering in the service of the god, 
Vishnu. It was during this period that the Indian arts of theatre, 
architecture and sculpture are said to have reached the extra> 
ordinary perfection. In this period, the temple platforms were 
decorated with a continuous frieze, representing events from the 
Rdmdyatia. This is one of the earliest examples of a motif that 
is repeated over and over again in the architecture of Java.* 


Iconographically and structurally, the Kailasanath temple 
(8th Century A.D.) at EUura in the Deccan, South India, is partly 
clothed with the sculpture of the episodes of the Rdmdyana. The 
most impressive of its several reliefs is one illustrating a famous 
legend (in the Rdmdyana) of the King of Lanka, Havana, attempt¬ 
ing to uproot the sacred mountain of Kailasa of Civa in order to 
use it as a kind of dynamo of magic spiritual energy in his batt e 
against Rama and his allies.* This Chalukyan version of a theme 
of the Rdmayat^ may of course be compared with the Kluner 
representation of the same theatrical tableau on one of the pedi¬ 
ments of the sanctuary of Banteai Srei, depicting the Utan, Havana, 
shaking Mount Kailasa. In comparing the two reliefs, (i.e. he 
one belonging to the 8th century and the other 14th centu^), 
Professor Benjamin Rowland notes that the conception at Banteai 
Srei is about as original and far removed from its prece en , m 
that there is a playful feeling about the representation as thoig 
the figures were moving in the measures of an e a ora 
(Waydng Wong?)’ compared to the dynamic 
character of the Indian relief of the Ramayana at EUura. 

Also in Ydvadvlpa, as Java was referred to 
one of the principal monuments of the final phase ° 

Java was the temple at Loro Jongrang (near Pram anarn , 
there are three main shrines dedicated ’.- 1 , 1 - 

Siva, the three supreme divinities of Hinduism. e mo 
feature of the decoration of the Sive temp e a ^he 

datable A.D. 860-915, is the frieze of reUefs illustrating the 


8 . Rowland. Benjamin, The Art and Architecture of India, London, 1953, 
r. 136. 

9. Ibid., p. 183. 

10. Ibid., p. 238. 
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R&mayano- on the exterior of the balustrade of the upper terrace, 
most dramatically conceived and dynaipically executed.^i One 
series depicts Hanuman, the monkey-warrior, leading the monkey 
army into Lanka, to which they cross on a stone causeway, built 
ahead of them by monkey volunteers who carry rocks on their 
heads and fling them down, hampered by giant fishes and crabs 
which try to drag the stones away. Then there is also the relief 
showing Sita sending her ring to Rama through the king of the 
birds, Jatayu. In another, Rama is depicted sla 3 nng a giant with 
a blow that drives his face through his ribs. The most impres¬ 
sive one of the reliefs of the Loro Jongrang group is the one 
which portrays Hanuman, with his tail ablaze, leaping on to the 
roof of Havana’s palace and setting fire to it. This episode has 
given the artist a fine opportunity to portray a scene of panic 
vividly, even down to the detail of a terrified dog scrambling out 
of a lower window of the blazing palace.^^ 

Then, there is the tjrpical example of the post-classical 
Javanese architecture, the temple a Panatram,^ completed in circa 
1370. The most characteristically Javanese feature of this temple 
is the relief sculpture on the platform supporting the shrines; it 
illustrates Sita and her attendant. According to Prof. Rowland, 
these carvings are clearly related in form to the most famous 
expres.sion of later Javanese folk art: the puppets of the shodow 
plav. This last phase of art in Java, now entirely removed from 
Irxtian precedent, can be described as a true Indonesian style.'* 
(Th’s kind of independent and sometimes unique feature in the 
artistic productions of the peoples of Southeast Asia may be also 
seen in the independent variations of episodes in the story of Rama 
in most of the Southeast Asian versions). 

Another Southeast Asian country, whose people are known to 
have cherished the story of Rama, is Cambodia. The subjects of 

11. Ibid., p. 268. 

12. Ponder, H. W., Javanese Panoromo, london (n.d.). 

See also Stutterheim. W. F., Pictorial History of Civiliration in Java, 
Weltevreden, 1927, (Trans, by Mrs. A. C. Winter-Keen), p. 50 fig. 65. 
Stutterheim, W. F., Rama-Legenden und Hama Reliefs in Indonesia, 
Munchen, 1924. 

13. Howland, Benjamin, Op.cit., p. 269. 
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the iconography of the famous reliefs of the cloister at Angkor 
Wat, extending like a continuous stone tapestry around the entire 
lower circumference of the building from right to left, include 
scenes from the Rdm&yana (besides the various legends of Vishnu 
and his incarnation Krishna), depicting the legend of the Churn¬ 
ing of the Ocean by a large monkey-warrior, presumably, Vali 
(or Bali), and the battle between Rama and Ravana. Again, 
most of the bas-reliefs of Baphuon, a pyramid temple of three 


terraces and one of the most important building of Angkor Thom 
of the 1050-1080 period, represent scenes from the Rarndyam.^* 
The bas-reliefs of the galleries of the Bayon rank among the best 
in Khmer art. While those of the outer gallery depict chiefly 
scenes from the daily life of the Cambodian people in peace and 
war, the scenes of the bas-reliefs of the second gallery are taken 
mainly from the Indian epics of the Rdmaya^a and die MahA- 
hharnta}^ The influence of the R&mdyaiyi in the life of the 
Cambodian people would seem to date back at least to the 6th or 
7th century A.D. According to the inscription of the Prasat Ba 
An, a copy of the Rarrv&yana was one of the gifts ma e y ^ r 
min savant, Somasarman, to the temple erected 
vara (Civa) during the reign of Bhavavarman I (circa 
A.D.). It is also known that Somasarman, who is ° 

have been the husband of Bhavavarman’s sister, instituted dai y 
readings of the Raviayana and other works in a sane ^ 

mised benedictions to those who participated in t 1 

and pronounced inprecations against those w o amag 
the precious volumes.'® 

Yet another form of artistic representation d 
Rama was the mural painting. In Thailand, e a 
(the Chanel of the Emerald Buddha), built '"1784 y 

Phraya Chakri (Rama I). has Rdnwfcian. The 

mg gallery, depicting the scenes from th 

murals are divided into about 180 panels a 

length of the wall. These paintings are said to f 

but they have been repainted from time to time uri 


14. Briggs, L. P., The Ancient Khmer Empire, Philadelphia, 195 , p 

15. Ibid., p. 224. 

16. Ibid., p. 43. 
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of King Rama m, King RamS IV, King R&na V, and King Rami 
Vn.^^ In addition to the murals, the Thai lacquer works also depict 
scenes and characters of the Thai Ramakian}^ 

Now, after having reviewed briefly the influence of the Rdinfi- 
yccna in the literatures, the dance-dramas, the shadow-plays, and 
bas-reliefs of temples and monuments in South and Southeast 
Asia, we may well ask why the story of Rama has been so popular 
among the peoples, who, as we know,, have been great admirers 
of the story, irrespective of whether they are Buddhists, Muslims, 
Hindus or Christians- 

One possible reason for the fact that generations of poets and 
story-tellers have never been tired of narrating the story of R^a 
to the equally untiring audience, could be that the chief charac¬ 
ters of the story have been regarded as the personification of im¬ 
perishable human values such as nobility and magnanimity of 
Rama s character, the conjugal devotion and fidelity of his wife 
Sita, the loyalty, courage, and self-abnegation of Rama’s brother, 
the unimpeachable devotion of King Dasaratha to duty, righteous¬ 
ness, and honour, all these noble human values have for a great 
many centuries exercised a far reaching moral effect as paragons 
for imitation among the peoples of South and Southeast Asia. How 
far some of these values have been cherished and upheld among 
generations of people in these countries may be surmised to certain 
extent from the fact that the names of the noble characters have 
not only been cited as examples of both illustration and emulation 
in countless other stories, but they have also become household 
words, more often used as names of persons in an affectionate 
and endearing sense. Not only in stories but also in inscriptions, 
the characters of the R&mayana have been cited. For instance, 
the mscription of Phimeanakas that Jayavarman VII (1181-1215) 
of Cambodia left his wife, the charming Jayarajadevi, tells us of 
W asceticism her virtuous conduct, her tears, and her likeness to 
S^ta found by her husband.^ It is particularly noteworthy that 

19. Briggs, L. P., Op.cit.. p. 205. 
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in almost all the outstanding versions of the story of Rama in 
South and Southeast Asia the virtues of the noble characters have 
been described again and again in added lines and cantos (chap¬ 
ters), and of course repeatedly depicted on the screen, the dance- 
dramas, and the sculpture. 


The story of Rama has been attractive in its delienation of not 
only the nobler human virtues, but also of the darker aspects of 
human nature: the slumbering and then awakening characteristic 
of human jealousy, as that of Kaikeyi; the dark intrigue of a 
scheming dependent maid, Manthara; the violent passion of 
Rava^; these and other vile characteristics have also had their 
vivid representation in the story. 


Generally, the Ramayana has a universal appeal. The heroic 
deeds of the characters, the unstinted loyalty of the warriors to- 
wards their king, the grandeur of the royal courts, the battle-array 
of the rival armies, the warriors’ mortal combat, Ae superhiiman 
adventures of outstanding warriors and demigods wielding 
weapons of supernatural power, all these and other elements ave 
been dealt with by the enthusiastic poets and story-te ^ 
artistic narration of the various incidents of the story in ee e p- 
ed to transport the audience into another world of eroes, 
monkeys and demons where they could forget all a out eir ^ 
cares and worries. In this connection it is signi can ° 
the Malay story-teUer was known as pengeliper lara, which mea 
literally ‘one who smoothes the cares away. 

We may conclude this article on the influence of 

in South and Southeast Asia by 

That is this: When the peoples of South and Southe 

to adapt the story of Rama as their own, they ^ identifi- 

assimilated the various elements to the pom o 

cation. So thoroughly did they assimilate the vila^h of 

Rama was their hero and king (For examp e, mythological 

Thailand, 1910-1925, because of his interest in ^ ^^towed 

representation of Rama in the RAmiyai}^, is said to ha 


20. Mohamed Taib Osman. Kewsat^aan STSpitf. 
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the title of Rama on his predecessors posthiunously, and this tra¬ 
dition has been continued to this day); the name, Lakshmana, 
came to be cgnferred on the classical Malay hero, Hang Tuah, as 
a title of great valour (the present meaning of the term, Lakshmana 
in Malay is ‘Admiral’ of the Navy); an island off the north-west 
coast of the Malay peninsula is to this day called Pulau Lankawi, 
probably after the island of Lanka; one of the kingdoms of Thai¬ 
land, namely, the Kingdom of Ayuthya (1350-1767) was named 
after its namesake in India; and the term, pdduka, which meant 
the sacred sandals, bestowed by Rama to his brother Bharata as 
symbols of sovereignty, is to this day used as a formal title of 
address when addressing the Paramount Ruler of Malasia as in 
Sri Pddtiaa Baginda —^Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 



A Note on Moridos Pillai 


B. BISSOONDOYAL 


One comes across the earliest reference to an Indian writing 
in French at the time La Fontaine started writing his fables. He 
read two translations of the Panchatantra known to the French 
as Les fables de Pilpay. It is stated by one of the biographers of 
the French fabulist that one of the translations was by an Indian. 

Side by side with the Britishers, but at daggers drawn, the 
French had started in the Indian subcontinent although they occu¬ 
pied much less territory. 

As they stayed in South India, it is a South Indian, Mandas 
PouUe or Pillai, who in his zeal to make the religion of the Indians 
known to the outside world, translated Indian works into good 
French. 

It is a little-known fact that long before the Orientalists of 
Europe dreamt of opening up the treasure of Indian literature 
some Indians had thoroughly mastered English and French, two 
of the main languages of the West, and presented inquisitive Eur^ 
peans with some of the most important works India has pro uc 

The translaion of Sakuntala into English by Sir William Jones 
is no doubt an epoch-making event. Every schoolboy knows ow 
Goethe was thrilled on reading it. 

Very few, however, are in the know of the fact that much 
earlier one of the Puranas had been done into French ^ 
Indian. The arrival of the French in Pondicherry and some other 
parts of the Indian subcontinent had preceded that of the Brit 
in Bengal. It is then natural that Indians should have masterea 
French when hardly a decade had gone by after the Battle of Plas- 
sey had been fought. 

Maridas Pillai, known as Maridas PouUe to the 
translated the Bhagavata Purana or, to be more precise, Baga- 

8 
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vadam, in the latter half of the eighteenth century. This was no 
mean achievement, Europeans had to fall back on the accounts 
of travellers if they desired to know about India. Goethe was still 
a youth when he came across Dapper’s Travels. This book so to 
say introduced him to the rich hterature of the Indians, He writes 
in Poetry and Truth that he was delighted. As the following remark 
of his will show, Hanuman, Prince Ram’s generalissimo, captivated 
his imagination so that he could interest others in this character: 

The Altar of Ram was always more successful with my hear¬ 
ers, and in spite of the great variety of characters in the tale, 
Hanneman remained the general favourite”. 


Thanks to Pillai’s good offices one was, at least in France, in 
a position to go through a work written by an Indian and done 
mto a European language by another Indian. 


PiUai had a reputation that stood high in France. Le Gentil 
Mt at his feet. It could have been known only to a very few in¬ 
habitants of the Isle of France or French Mauritius (1720-1810) 
IJi^an scholar had made his mark. Le Gentil was here 
m 1760 when the tmy island had some 30,000 inhabitants. The 
agavadatn was put to use, like the famous Ezour Vedam, by the 
xtomantic School, amongst others. 


There can be no doubt that one of the greatest figures of the 

f i" France was Bernardin de Saint-Pierre who 

Jr ^ Faul and Vir- 

fftnto. The 150th death anniversary of this French author was 

wh? Prakaasha Pustakalaya of Mauritius 

lation of organised. The Tamil trans- 

atteJtioi Virptnia was one of the exhibits that attracted 


The Bhagavata-pourana 

^°ban Roy’s illustrious con- 

TZeLZnln plLantl^pri:" 

® translating the Bhagavata- 

written lorr; happily 

written a short account of this interesting meeting 
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“Dwarka Nath Tagore”, writes he, “paid a visit to Europe in 
the year 1845. I write from memory. Though not a man of deep 
religious fe elin gs, he was an enhghtened and shrewd observer of 
all that passed before his eyes. He was not a Sanskrit scholar; 
and I well remember, when we paid a visit together to Eugene 
Bumouf, Dwarka Nath Tagore putting his dark delicate hand on 
one side of Bumouf’s edition of the “Bhagawat Purana” contain¬ 
ing the French translation, and saying that he could understand 
that but not the Sanskrit original on the opposite page”. 

Let it be noted, by the way, that the translation of the great 
Sanskrit work is Purana in English and Pourana in French. 

The French orientalist Eugene Bumouf laboured more than 
most of bis countrymen who had chosen to study Sanskrit in order 
to get the reading public to know the Indians through their rich 
literature. 

He was born in 1801 and died prematurely in 1852. He an¬ 
notated Geringer’s L’Inde anglaise, wrote his Introduction to the 
History of Indian Buddhism, based on the monuments that had 
been discovered by that time. He ended this book when dea 
overtook him thus robbing the world of an orientalist of note. 


The Tirukkural 

When one bears in mind that Eugene Bumouf rendered into 
French a book that earlier had been translated into the same - 
guage by the Indian scholar Maridas PiUai one cannot but ^er 
that the French Indologist could not have refused to mterest him- 
self in Tamil, Pillai’s mother-tongue. If Bumouf is the 
lator of the Sanskri Bhagavat Pourana PiUai has ren ere 
French the Tamil version of that work. 

In the early days of French Indology had be^ ^ 

tract attention. Compared to that ancient n lan an 
North Indian languages like Avadhi. Hindi, f® 
portance. Grouse had Englished Tulsi Das’s Ramchant Manas. 

So had Hill. 

Bumouf was one of those Indologists who taew how to c^om- 

municate their enthusiasm to their discip es. p^’ji-herry and 
nouf’s pupils, took the trouble of commg out to Po 
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translated the Tirukkural, the well-known Tamil classic, in part. 
Let it be remembered that Louis JacoUiot too is the translator of 
this work.i Ariel was not long in discovering that the Tirukkural 
deserved to be read from China to Peru. Ariel appraises Saint 
Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Tirukkural, in this letter which 
he addressed to Bumouf: 

"The Kurral is the masterpiece of chef d’oeuvre of Tamil lite¬ 
rature — one of the highest and purest expressions of human 
thought. 

That which above all is wonderful in this book is the fact 
that the author addrescs hunself, without regard to castes, peoples 
or beliefs, to the whole community of mankind; the fact that he 
formulates sovereign morality and absolute reason; that he pro¬ 
claims in their very essence, in their eternal abstractedness, virtue 
and truth; that he presents, as it were, in one group the highest 
laws of domestic and social life; that he is equally perfect in 
thought, in language and in poetry, in the austere metaphysical 
contemplation of the great mysteries of the Divine Nature, as in 
the easy and graceful analysis of the tenderest emotions of the 
heart”.* 

French readers had, at first, come across Indian fables and 
stories. They then read two translations of the Bhagauata-pou- 
rana, one by a South Indian and the other by Bumouf. 


1. He too translated only in part the famous Tamil work. It has been 
included in his Lej pariahs davs rhumanit^. 

2. Le JouthoI Asiatigue, Nov.-Dee., 1818. 



The Relative Chronology 
of Horappa 


— P. JOSEPH 


As long as the stratigraphy of the Indus valley is unsatisfactory, 
an absolute chronology for Harappa will remain relegated to the 
realm of desiderata, even though carbon-14 dates for Harappan levels 
elsewhere are available. A relative chronology, however, can be 
worked out by taking into account Harappan contacts with the out¬ 
side world, where chronological sequences have been fixed.^ 


We know more, it has been truly said, of the end of the Harappa 
civihsation than of its beginning. No excavation in the Indus valley 
was strictly scientific except, perhaps, Wheeler’s at Harappa in 
when he dug through the western slope of the citadel mound down 
to virgin sod. The claim is that the earliest (pre-citadel) occu¬ 
pational level there contained pottery typical of ^ 

black-on-red ware^ (Zhob culture) of the Rana Ghundai III C phase 
and that Harappa culture followed it. Extensive horizon a excava¬ 
tions are needed to confirm not only this finding but a simar 
ones at Kot Diji (Sind) and Kalibangan (Ghaggar valley) . The 
Harappa evidence is too meagre to warrant the in erence a 
pre-citadel pottery,—almost akin to Harappa painted ware, was 
non-Harappan. In fact, at Kalibangan the pale ceramic m ^““tion 
was part of a chalcolithic complex, whose relationship with the su - 
ceeding Harappa culture caimot yet be worked out, ^ 
are still in progress. Wheeler himself, faced with the 

Harappa remains. - unfortunately left unexcavated, - below tne 


1. The present study is largely based on Stuart Piggotts excellent 
narration in his PreWstoric Indio. (Penguin Books, 1950). 

2. McCown’s and Piggofs convenient Sci’h^ta^es 

and buff (southern) ware culture areas is now open to doub, 

have turned up of the same culture producing both wares. 
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fortification wall in the north-west comer, had to admit of a short 
pre-defence Harappa occupation. But his 1950 field-work on the 
Mohenjo-daro stupa mound demonstrated, in addition to a citadel, 
a longer pre-citadel Harappa habitation.® Elsewhere in Sind, at 
Amri, Gazi Shah, Lohri and Pandi Wahi some stratigraphical evi¬ 
dence showed that Harappa cvdture overlay black-on-buff Amri 
ware. Did Harappa civilisation start in the Punjab at the same 
time as in Sind? Or did it begin in the Punjab and spread to Sind 
later? Did it develop out of the black-on-red Zhob ware of the 
Rana Ghundai III phase. Or did it come to the Punjab and 
Sind from elsewhere, say, Rajasthan? There are too many un¬ 
answered questions for us to fix the beginnings of Harappa with 
any degree of confidence. They should, therefore, be regarded, in 
the present state of our knowledge, as unknown. 

To start from the known, the end of Harappa culture has been 
connected with the movement, around 2000 B.C., of barbarians 
living on the northern fringe of the civilised world from South 
Russia to Russian Turkestan.^ These barbarians, who had earlier 
sporadically probed the defences of the kingdom of Akkad and 
Sumer, had been waiting, readily poised, for an opportunity. They 
got it after the death of Naramsin, the successor of Sargon of Akkad. 
Though temporarily repulsed, they came back and finaUy settled in 
the land of the two rivers. The grand diaspora of peoples was 
related, in a large setting, to the invasion of Akkad by the Guti, 
the migration of the Hebrews under Abraham from Ur to Canaan, 
the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos (the Biblical story of the 
gurney of Jacob and his sons fits in here), the foundation of the 
Hittite empire in Asia Minor, the establishment of the Kassite 
kmgdom in Mesopotamia, the westward push of the Mitanni to 
North Syria and the Aryan inroads into India.® ' In this fanning 


3. The current work of the American expedition at Mohenjo-daro 
would, perhaps, overcome the water-table problem and yield more definite 
results. 

4. Of late there has been a tendency particularly among Indian scholars 
to discount the data for the overthrow of Harappa by foreigners. A fresh 
recapitulabon of the evidence, so ably put forward by Wheeler and Piggott, 
seems necessary. 

'■eference is to the geographical unit as it existed prior to the 
1947 partition. 
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out of folk were involved not only the Semitic but especially the 
Indo-European speakers, who apparently started it all. 

With tbig quest of nomads for pastures new was connected the 
dispersal of certain items of material culture from their place of 
origin, for instance, from Asia Minor the black or grey ware, from 
Sumer the shaft-hole axe, the mid-ribbed spear and sword, the 
round stamp-seal and certain types of beads and from the barbarian 
settlements in South Russia some kinds of pin for fastening dress. 
The discovery of these itmes away from their place of origin could 
mean only that they went in the wake of either trade or conquest,— 
the determination of either alternative depending on the circumstan¬ 
ces associated with the Ends. 

In the Indus valley enough evidence of unrest, insecurity, 
destruction, conquest and even alien occupation was available. At 
Harappa, in the later stages, there was feverish strengthening of 
the citadel defences. In the north-west comer rose a new tower 
and the western gateway was almost blocked,—an obvious pre¬ 
caution against invitation. Possibly rumours were aEoat of move¬ 
ment of folk from outside; probably refugees from the adjoining 
areas were already pouring in for shelter. There was also evidence 
that a little later the structures, relating to the western gate and 
the terraces associated, with it, fell into decay and were covered 
with debris. This apparently happened immediately after conquest. 

Then the conquerors dwelt amidst the rums. Their first task 
after settling was a reconstruction,—^the final one,—of the gateway 
and terraces, but with what difference! The structures were poorly 
built, in places with walls only one-brick thick. Elsewhere too on 
the citadel mound were buildings badly made mainly of used bricl^ 
bats. There were also brick-paved floors with charred pine an 
bamboo,—typical of squatters’ dwellings. From the last phase o 
reconstruction in the west-gate and terraces as well as from 
elsewhere on the citadel mound’s top layer came pottery® s ar 
to that buried in cemetery (H), situated outside the city imi s 
to the south. 

The burials in the two layers of cemetery (H) were 
large in number. Evidently those responsible for them had ve 


6. Also segmented faience beads recalling Minoan specimens 
c. 1600 B.C. 


of 
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in the city for quite a while. The pottery forms were mostly simi¬ 
lar to those in the city’s main occupational levels, e.g. the offering 
stand. It was the black-on-red painted ware, the paint deposited 
rather haphazardly,—the running at the edges gives it away. The 
decoration, however, was thoroughly different from any known be¬ 
fore. The geometric and stylized plant-cum-animal designs were 
symbolic. 

No exact parallels to this pottery have been known outside 
India. While some individual designs could be matched over a 
wide area extending from Minoan Crete to South Baluchistan via 
Northern Mesopotamia and Southern Persia, the full assemblage of 
these various motifs in one ware was found only in the cemetery 
(H) type. 

In India itself this ware was also recovered from two sites in 
the Bahawalpur state. One similar pot was associated with a burial 
at Mohenjo-daro. 

Here too were signs of insecurity, raid and ultimate occupation, 
though temporary, by outsiders, before they moved on. Several 
large hoards of jewellery, precious metals, beads and copper tools 
could mean only precaution against loot. Huddled skeletons in 
streets and on stairways signified slaughter with apparently none 
around to give a decent burial. 

A copper axe-adze with a shaft-tube for hafting, found in a 
late level at Mohenjo-daro, was quite foreign to the Harappa culture 
and brought in by strangers. A number of swords, 1% feet long, 
with the strengthening mid-rib, came simUarly from outside While 
paraffels to these swords have been difficult to find except, perhaps 
m a remote way, those with tang and rivets to hold the handle, 
used by the Hyksos around 1800-1500 B.C., the shaft-hole axe-adze 
was common in such North Persian sites as Hissar III, Shah Tepe 
and Turang Tepe. These weapons were, no doubt, wielded by 
conquerors at Mohenjo-daro. 

the last level of the city’s occupation house-plans were not 
stnctly adhered to. Rules regarding house-frontages were flouted. 
Bnck-work was shoddy and houses divided into apartments. Pottery 
were bmlt withm municipal limits.-one even in a street. 
There was a burial within the city precincts,—a thing that could 
never have been dreamt of earlier. This burial was made in the 
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ruined coiirtyard of a deserted house and was associated with a 
confused mass of grave-goods, including a pot of the cemetery’ (H) 
type referred to earlier. 

Further evidence of conquest and occupation by outsiders could 
be seen at Jhukar, Lohumjo-daro and Chanhu-daro in Sind, the 
first of which has lent its name to the way of life that followed 
Harappa culture at these sites. There could be no comparison at 
all between the planned housing of Harappa and the makeshift 
squatters’ dwellings of Jhukar. Some old house-walls were rebuilt 
with bricks pulled out of other structures. Rectangular brick-paved 
floors—same as foimd at the Harappa citadel mound s topmost 
level,—were apparently meant to be covered with matting or tents. 

There was a curious conglomeration of items of material cul¬ 
ture,—distinctive pottery, stamp-seals, amulets, beads, metal tools, 
pins, bone awls and a clay head-rest. The pottery was painted in 
black and red on buff. Though some forms were derived from 
Harappa, like the offering stand, there were others with paiallels 
in South Baluchistan. The painted designs were seemingly derived 
from Harappa, South Baluchistan and even Amri. The ware, 
though local, was obviously the result of a mixture of- various 
strains. 

The stamp-seals and amulets, however, were entirely foreign 
to the Indus valley. The seals, made of terra-cotta, faience, stone 
and metal, bore no inscriptions at all and were usually roimd, 
though occasionally square. The designs on them were not Harap- 
pan but West-Asian. The treatment of animals was similar to that 
on Sumerian and Elamite seals. A few seals and amulets were 
akin to .types from Asia Minor. 

The beads too, though perhaps produced at the Chanhu-daro 
bead factory, were made to the order of the new-comers ^ 
reflected exotic patterns from Hissar III and Anau III as we as 
Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic periods of Sumer. 

The copper shaft-hole axe, like the copper axe-adze with the 
shaft-tube from Mohenjo-daro, was certainly a foreigner. Several 
pins for fastening dress’ were similarly unknown to the Haiappans. 

7, If, as some think, these are hair-pins, they need ,not have been 
foreign at ail. 
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Some o£ them -with rolled-over heads v/ere exactly paralleled in 
Early Dynastic Sumer and Hissar III B. 

The bone awls were entirely new to the Indus basin and the 
lavishly decorated pottery pillow has not been met with in any 
other culture so far known. 


From some sites in the Lake Manchhar region of Sind came 
fragments of a ceramic, which some call the Trihni ware. This is 
closely allied to Jhukar pottery. 

While Jhukar culture was an intruder in the Indus valley, 
the one that followed, namely, Jhangar, known from the type-site 
and Chanliu-daro, was apparently even more so. Not much of the 
culture is known, but the pottery, black or grey with incised pat¬ 
terns, must have come from outside. It probably belonged to the 
well known black or grey ware group, with its origin in Asia Minor 
and distributed throughout ancient Western Asia by the barbarians 
during their migrations. 


The mid-ribbed Fort Munro sword, akin to specimens from 
Luristan graves of Iran and the Caucasiis region (C. 1400-1200 B.C.), 
and the Kurram trunnion-celt, similar to a type from Hissar III- 
Anau III level at Turang Tepe, must be related to foreign raids 


From where did these strangers come? Obviously from the 
west, for they had left traces of their journey in Baluchistan. The 
Rana Ghundai site of North Baluchistan contained eloquent testi- 
mony to the arson, pUlage and havoc they wrought and the ruin 
^ey left behind, rne Rana Ghundai UI phase ended in complete 
destruction. Ever^here there was evidence of burning,—stacks 
of accumiJated ash. Then followed a barbarian setUement totally 
d^erent from tlie earlier ones. Tlie Rana Ghundai IV phase was 
characterized by coarse bowls painted in a tawdry style. Jhukar 
ware too came from this level. Then this settlement also was 
^cked and the final phase, Rana Ghundai V, was marked by plain 
pottery with relief pattern ^ 


Zhob ware settlement was completely burnt down 
and the reddened earth gave the site its name, Sohr-damb the red 
mound. ’ 


Dabar Kot the last settlement, which was of Harappa cul- 
was set fire to. There were apparently several visits of the 
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raiders to this site, as could be judged from the different layers of 
ash. Here Jhukar pottery as well as Rana Ghundai V ware with 
relief patterns were found. 


While Jhukar ware was picked up at Moghul Kila and Kaudani, 
from the lat+er site, Periano Ghundai and Ghul (Quetta valley) 
came Rana Ghundai V pottery. There were signs of violence at 
these places except Ghul, where was evidence of a marked decrease 
in population due perhaps, to mass migration consequent upon 
rumours of impending raid. 

In South Baluchistan, though actual burning could not he 
proved directly, there were enough signs of alien occupation. At 
Shahi-tump, where too Harappa contacts had existed, the new¬ 
comers lived for a while and buried their dead with elaborate grave- 
goods in the form of pots, copper and bronze tools, stamp-seals and 
alabaster cups. 


The pottery, black-on-buff, was unlike the type known pre¬ 
viously in South Baluchistan. The brush-work was shp-shod, the 
paint running at the edges. Both in shape and ornament its nearest 
relatives were to be found in another cemetery at Khura 
Bampur in Eastern Persia. Ultimately the ware was tracea e to 
Tai-i-Bakun and Susa I in Southern Persia, but obviously not so 
old. The Shahi-tump and Khurab cemeteries must have been 
roughly contemporary. 


The shaft-hole axe from one of the ^hahi-tump graves was 
evidently new to South Baluchistan. Parallels were , 

graves of barbarian chiefs in South Russia at ^ ^ 
and were ultimately traceble to Sumer and Akka . 

The round, compartmented copper stamp-seals too 
They were similar to the Jhukar ones and the o y sea ° 
that came from the Sohr-damb at Nal. They were a ^ j 

those found in Hissar III, Anau III and at Susa m approxima 

Akkadian times. 

With invaders from outside was possibly connected the t- 
hole axe with squatting camel from a Bampur uri 

This bring, m to the question of Uto 

of the raiders who passed through „ j rt,e .urrointd- 

India. Evidently they started from Hissar, Anau and 
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ing region. The original culture of Hissar and Anau belonged to 
the North Persian black-on-red ware group starting way back in 
the 4th millennium B.C. But already in Hissar II and Anau H, 
approximately contemporary witli Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic 
times in Sumer, new-comers had arrived as suggested by the grey 
or black polished ware. This pottery ultimately supplanted the 
earlier painted ceramic tradition in Hissar HI and Anau III periods. 
The plain ware was also found, in the east Caspian area, at Shah 
Tepe, Ttirang Tepe, Namanga Tepe and Askabad. Obviously an 
intruder in these places, the ware was brought all the way from 
its place of origin in Asia Minor by the barbarians who lived on 
the outskirts of the civilised world. 


Apart from the characteristic ware the culture were marked 
by certain types of stamp-seals, bronze and copper shaft-hole axes 
and large hoards of precious metals and stones, buried ostenta- 
ciously in the graves of chieftains together with their mortal 
remains. The tools, ornaments and jfwelle.ry bore the Sumarian 
stamp of Early Dynastic times. They were not, however, Ukely 
to be that old. The diffusion of varioas techniques from Sumer 
to the barbarians must have involved a time-lag and scholars 
give a date of 2300 B.C. to the cultures known from Hissar III, 
Anau III and the neighbourhood. These barbarians were appa¬ 
rently Indo-European speakers, who calling themselves Aryans, 
swept into India via Baluchistan from the north-west. 

be very much later 

than 2100 B.C To place it around 2000-1900 B.C. v/ould be quite 
in keepmg with the evidence. The raids seem to have been in 

at Dabar Kot the Shahi-tump cemetery, the final layers of Mo- 
henj(^daro and Harappa citadel mound and the earlier graves 
(stratum II) of Harappa cemetery (H). Subsequent waves could 
the two middle layers of ash at Debar Kot, Jhukar 
and stratum I of Harappa comotery (H). It is,-however, a futile 


So- have been by non- 


Aryans cauvht in - ,. ' oeen by non- 

Z f movement of peoples. The group, that caUed 

unidentifiable, as the entire"'evidence is 
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task to try and unravel the tangle, in the present unsatisfactory 
state of our knowledge. 

A final wave, nevertheless, seems clearly marked. At Nad-i- 
Ali in Afghan Sistan black or grey were turned up. At Moghul 
Ghundai in North Baluchistan were found in a cemetery horse- 
bells among several things and a tripod jar typical of Sialk (B) 
cemetery, referred to later. At Londe near Nal were picked up 
sherds painted with animal designs, including a frieze of horses. 
From the cemeteries of Zangian and Jiwanri in South Baluchis¬ 
tan came pots of shapes akin to those of Sialk (B). Carin-burials 
and Londo were, possibly connected, have been traced in Balu¬ 
chistan, specially Southern and Central. 

For the date of aU this North and South Baluchistan mate¬ 
rial we have to turn to the Persian sites of Giyan and Sialk. The 
use of the horse for riding and, perhaps, chariotiy seems to have 
been known to the folk of Giyan I and those who buried their 
dead in Sialk (B) cemetery. These cultures were characterized 
by black or grey ware of the same type as found in Hissar III 
and Aanu III, but definitely later in date, namely C. 1250-1100 
B.C. A date of 1100-1000 B.C., therefore, would reasonably mark 
the arrival of the black-or-grey-ware using and horse-riding raid¬ 
ers in Baluchistan and Sistan. 

The destruction of Debar Kot, evidenced by the final a.sh 
layer, could be placed about this time. Rana Ghundai V was 
marked by grey encrusted ware. A small number of gi'ey, verg¬ 
ing on black, pots turned up at the Nal cemetery. A few sherds 
of grey burnished ware came also from sites of the KuUi culture 
in South Baluchistan. Jhangar culture in Sind was characterized 
by grey incised ware. Could all these instances be connected with 
the find Aryan inroad aroimd 1100-1000 B.C.? 

The evidence seems to suggest that the introduction of the 
black or grey ware and the battle-horse-chariot (The Ratha) 

India was during the final Aryan raid. It would even seem t a 
while the previous raids, at least the initial one, came ® 

north-west, (Hissar and Anau), the final onslaught orig'ma e 
the west (Giyan and Sialk). The data, however, are too meagre 
to help pass any definite judgment on these points. 
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On the basis of skull measurements it has been hinted that 
the invading force was an anthropological amalgam. One skull 
from Shahi-tiimp cemetery, associated with the copper shaft-hole 
axe, was said to approximate to the Caspian type. Another skull 
from the top lai(er of Mohenjo-daro appeared to belong to the 
Mongoloid group.^ Of the Harappa cemetery (H) skulls a few 
from the earlier graves were proto-Australoid and two from the 
later ones Armenoid. While the possibility of a mixed invading 
force cannot be ruled out, yet the evidence is not really conclu¬ 
sive because of the paucity of anthropological data. The conclu¬ 
sion regarding the Caucussoid and Mongoloid types is drawn from 
a single skull each and that regarding the other types would have 
been more certain, had the reports been more comprehensive. 


Some scholars have adopted the convenient date of 1500 B.C. 
as marking the end of Harappa culture and woiild consider the 
period from about 2000 to 1500 B.C. as representing the decadent 
stage of an effete and dying civilisaion. These scholars, with whom 
are bunched some of the excavators too, would equate this period 
with the final phase of occupation at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 
This view seems hard to substantiate. Evidence to the contrary 
IS clear, specially at Harappa, where prior to the final slip-shod 
reconstruction of the structures relating to the west-gate and as¬ 
sociated terraces, they had decayed and debris had accumulated, 
-obviously a result of conquest. Such shocking violation of city 
byelaws as the final occupation of both sites witnessed could never 
have been perpetrated by a people nurtured on a centuries-old 
radition of civic hfe. One is forced to lay this awful falling- 

nomads, the amurru —those 
who had never known a city,-as a cynical scribe of the 3rd 

tellingly put it. The barbarians dwelt where 
had ravaged. They even built without the necessary know- 


its heLlT“?ir^ ST' civilisation was at 

Its height, the end came-pretty suddenly to a people who were 

hdp?e^ rendered them 

an LenTr kind they had to face. Theirs 

t civilisation, given to the pursuit 

Droned bt th ft 1 maritime, as amply 

proved by the Lothal excavations. They did not practise the 

persuasive art of pushing their products down unwilling throats 
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with bayonets — rather spears. They did not develop gim-boat 
diplomacy. 


In connection it is relevant to refer to the opinion held 
in certain quarters that the dominant impression one gets from 
a study of Harappa remains is one of stagnation brought about 
by extreme conservatism and priest-craft. As a proof of stag¬ 
nation is cited the case of the flat copper axe of Harappa, techno¬ 
logically so poor in comparison with the shaft-hole variety, crude 
forms of which appeared in the west as early as Susa I and Sialk 
ra (about the middle of the 4th millennium B.C-) and advanced 
forms from Early Dynastic times (2800 B.C.). Further proof of 
technological backwardness is seen in the plain spear without the 
strengthening mid-rib. 


While a priest-ridden state of affairs can hardly be proved 
archaeologically, even if the existence of temples were establish¬ 
ed — to date none has been uncovered,® — the charge of the 
poverty of technological development is, perhaps, a bit too severe. 
Whereas the strengthening mid-rib for spears was rendered un¬ 
necessary, because extra hardnses was assured by the alloy, 
per-arsenic, with which the tools were made, the need of the 
shaft-hole axe was not- felt. This was essentially a weapon o 
war and its early development in Sumer and Southern PeKia was 
obviously due to the constant danger of raids by outs, ers, o 
which these regions had all along been exposed. .Mter a 
sity is the mother of invention. Incidentally, it is v^y signi 
cant that the spread of the shaft-hole axe all over t e 
world was accelerated by the nomads from aroun e or 
of civilisation. No wonder it appealed to them. It was * 
destruction. It became the barbarian battle-axe an , 

Teutonic hammer of Thor, was put to devastating use. 


WeU protected by almost impregnable 
Harappans had hardly any taste of war, til i oo 
awares. All their tools were essentially peace-time 


9. A bold, though not fully convincing, bid h^ 
identify the citadel buildings, especially at Mohenjo- aro, Unless 

Cf. Sastri, Note Light <m the Indus CiwHsatton, vol I. 
what lies beneath the Mohenjo-daro stupa and wi ^ 

northernmost ridge of the Harappa citadel >s revealed, 
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that served their purpose adequately. They were not war- 
oriented. It may not be out of place to remember that in the 
entire history of mankind the needs of war, —hot or cold, —have 
given greater fillip to inventions than those of peace. 

As demonstrated by a clay model from an early level at 
Mohenjo-daro, the Harappans had certainly knowledge of the 
shaft-hole axe but did not put it to practical use, since there was 
nc urgent need. To a people who probably knew such compli¬ 
cated casting processes as the cire-perdue, as attested by several 
specimens, e.g. the bronze figure of a dancing girl, the making 
of tools like the shaft-hole axe, involving a complex mould, should 
not have been difficult, had they wanted them. 

The Harappans had built a very successful commercial king¬ 
dom, highly organized to ensure for them a fair share of the good 
things of the world. Theirs was not a young, mercurial culture 
but a mature civilisation, — at least that is the stage we know of. 
Their criterion of production, be it pottery, jewellery, artifacts or 
brick-work, was utility. They had long ago left behind and had 
no more use for the puerUe manifestations of barbarian virtuo¬ 
sity, evidence of which could perhaps be found in the early stages 
of their emergence into civilisation, which unfortunately still 
elude us. The 'conservatism', the ‘stagnation’, - so disparaging¬ 
ly stressed by some, —has ensured the continuation of the Ha- 
rappan tradition to date and given Indian culture certain per- 
mMence of values in spite of innumerable vicissitudes over seve¬ 
ral nullennia, — a phenomenon imique in world history. 


thp Si ^ Harappa, the original excavators of 

the Indus y^ey attributed its collapse there to devastating floods, 
^ter Wheeler ^d Piggot adduced archaeological proof for the 
d«truction of the Indus cities by raiders, from the west, whom 
on circurnstantial evidence gathered from West Asia, the Indus 
t H literature, they identified as Aryans. Wheeler 

Seh rr t T Harappa’s eclipse aridity for 

which there is hardly any evidence. Indian scholars however 

nave generafly adhered to the tradiUonal view, which has r!S 
ly been confirmed by unmistakable signs, of bood havoc in aU the 
mer-systerns of northern India, as can be verified at KaUbangan, 
^thal, RMgpur, etc. Great stress had been laid on the break 
between Harappa and Cemetery (H) cultures both in the area 
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of the west gate and associated terraces of the citadel at Harappa 
and also in the cemetery region, as shown by the trench strati- 
graphically connecting (R. 37) and (H) cemeteries. The fact, 
however, that cemetery (H) and Harappa wares were discover¬ 
ed mixed in places of the Harappa citadel other than the west 
gate and terraces and also in the top-layer of Mohenjo-daro is 
lightly brushed aside. Obviously the cemetery (H) folk occu¬ 
pied the west-gate area and buried their dead in cemetery (H) 
later than they dwelt in the rest of the citadel morind. Taking 
all these facts into account, the most suitable explanation of Ha- 
rappa’s end in the Indus valley is that the unprecedented flood 
disaster provided an excellent opportunity for invaders to deliver 
the coup-de-grace. The ultimate gainer, if not the initial or do¬ 
minant raider, was the Aryan. 


Marshall placed the end of the Indus civilisation around 2000 
B.C. Wheeler pulled it up to 1500 B.C. This upper limit,— 
the linch-pin of Wheeler’s chronology does not seem firmly fixed. 
The span of about 600 years allowed after the death of Naramsin 
of Akkad for the barbarians to reach the Indus valley appears 
unnecessarily long. True, they evacuated Hissar and Ansu com¬ 
pletely around 2100 B.C. But they need not have waited that 
long to start moving southward. Their presence at Hissar and 
in the surrounding area has been attested in 2300 B.C. and even 
a little earlier and their southern drive could have begun then, 
for Naramsin’s authority did not extend to Eastern Persia. More¬ 
over, the barbarian migratory mode was not a slow, pMceful, 
cultural penetration but a fast predatory advance, spear-headed 
by unenctunbered, racing raiders, while stragglers dropped ac 
to leisurely catch up with the avant-garde and to incidentally 
leave behind more tangible clues of barbarian bivouac. Sur- 
prise attack was their forte, sudden appearance 
Uty. And so an aUowance of 300 to 400 years from 2300 B.C. to 
cover their speedy sortee from Hissar to the Indus oug .to e 
more than generous. 


Fairservis, the excavator of the Quetta valley, fixed the end 
of Harappa in the north-west around 1000 B.C. after allowmg a 
span of 1000 years for the development of the culture, who^ e- 
ginning^ he pegged on to carbon-14 dating of samples from Damb 
Sadaat (Quetta valley). The upper limit does not apparen y 
take into account the possibility of mora foreign rai s t an 
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If it does at all, it gives only 4 centuries or so, — a period cer¬ 
tainly insufficient, — for not merely the many raids but also the 
Aryo-Dravidian synthesis, which was a fait accompli by Bud¬ 
dha’s time (6th cen. B.C.). In any case the figure of 1000 B.C. 
is quite arbitrary. The folk-movements that started in the west 
towards the end of the 3rd millennium B.O. need not have wait¬ 
ed a thousand years to make their effect felt in India. 


Do the recently available X, C.-14 dates throw any light on 
Harappa’s upper hmit of 2000-2900 B.C. arrived at through rela¬ 
tive chronology? The data, though inadequate, provide a pointer. 
C.-14 test of a sample from the Harappan late level of Mohenjo- 
daro gave a date of 1760 B.C. showing incidentally that Wheeler’s 
dating of 1500 B.C. for Harappa’s end would need revision. But 
what Marshall considered as late Harappan level was probably 
of the Cemetery (H) culture which was imdistinguished from 
Harappan prior to Wheeler’s 1947 dig at Harappa. The end of 
Harappa hence, must have been earlier than the date of the sam¬ 
ple. This deduction seems to agree with the c.l4 dates for KaU- 
bangan and Lothal. At the former the late Harappan level has 
been dated between 2095 and 2045 B.C. At Lothal phase IV of 
period A (Harappan) has been dated 1900 B.C. An identical date 
has been given for the late level of Kulli culture with Harappan 
at Niai Buthi in the Las Bela district at the foot of the 
Baluchi hills. 


• * 1 ?^® nawation of events pertaining to the end of Harappa 

in the northwest is dependent on the assumption that the items 
of material culture discussed were found actually on the top lay¬ 
ers of the sites involved, —a big assumption in the unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of the excavations carried out so far. Should, there- 
fore. stratigraphical data based on scientifical digging turn up 
m ffiture to upset the calculations, the entire evidence will have 
to be considered de novo. 

M begmning of Harappa’s end was around 2000-1900 B.C., 
^ immediate 

^ ^ finished. It persisted, 

“ Kathiawar-Gujarat, ? shown 
e5 bv sites. GuaS 

amiid the and the heavUy wooded jungle 

around, the Gujarat Harappa culture escaped the doom aides- 
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truction that overtook its counterpart in the Indus valley. More¬ 
over, the invaders’ first impvdse on deciding to move out of the 
Indus basin was a push to the east, to the adjoining, equally 
fertile Gangetic plain. They turned their attention to peninsu¬ 
lar India much later. Nothing at all, therefore, could have pre¬ 
vented the Gujarat branch of the Harappa civilisation from con¬ 
tinuing to flourish in, may be, a modified form for quite a while 
after the northwestern disturbances. The change could have 
been due to a gradual fall in commercial prosperity because of 
unsettled conditions, in not only the Indus valley but also the 
Persian gulf region, following the break-up of the Sargonid em¬ 
pire. This is apparently what thie archaeological record reveals. 
As proved by Lothal, Rangpur, Somnath, Prabhas Patan, Rodji, 
Pithadia, Magham, Telod, Bhagatrav, Hasanpur and other 
sequences, the Harappa civilisation perceptibly deteriorated and 
gradually transformed itself into the lustrous red ware culture in 
some places and in others into the so-called chalcolithic culture 
originally identified in Central India, until in the whole area the 
northern black polished ware, — pretty securely dated between 
the 6th and 3rd cen. B.C. on the evidence from Taxila, Hastina- 
pura, Kausambi, etc., — took over. 

Harappa’s beginnings are shrouded in mystery- Attempts, 
however, to date them are not wanting. Whereas Marshall fix¬ 
ed them around the start of the 3rd millermium B.C. or a little 
earlier on the basis of foreign contacts, Wheeler stood for 2500 
B.C. on the ground that definite Indian contacts with the west 
prior to this date are not evident. In recent years Wheelers date 
has been generally accepted. Gordon in an attempt to bolster 
up the lower limit of Wheeler’s chronology has stressed correla¬ 
tion between the bichrome pottery of Kechi Beg (Quetta vall^), 
Loralai IIP® (North Baluchistan) Periano 1“ (North Baluchrs- 
tan), early Nal-Nundara (South Baluchistan) and Amri as w 
as their links with Black-on-red Togau (Central Baluchis ) 
ware and largely black-on-buff Kulli (South Baluchistan) 

Their places on the chronological chart as also those of succe - 
ing cultures and phases have been determined by not only 
considerations and inter-relationships but also a stratigrap ica 


10. Piggott’s Rana Ghundai HIc. 

11. Id, 
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information available mostly from Quetta valley and North Balu¬ 
chistan sites excavated by Fairservis. As printed pottery tradi¬ 
tion in the east, it is claimed, probably arose from the dispersal 
of pot-painters from Iran after the break-up of the painted pot- 
tery cultures around 3000-2800 B.C. and as Amri was the eastern¬ 
most, it could not be earlier than 2600 B.C. Harappa, that fol¬ 
lowed, could not, therefore, pre-date 2500 B.C. The unproven 
hypothesis, however, regarding the movement of pot-painting 
technique from west to east vitiates an otherwise well reasoned 
argument. However, except at Tai-i-Bakun. and perhaps Giyan 
the painted pottery cultures of Iran flourished uninterrupted at 
the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. Then again, what strikes 
one m the eye, even as it did Ross at Rana Ghundai, is the pro- 
minent place in the Baluchistan pot-painter’s earliest repertoire 
held by the humped bull and the black buck, both indigenous to 
the Indus plains. Finally contact between India and the west 
was as much, if not more, by sea as by land, and so searching 
the land-route can provide only half the answer. Viewed, there¬ 
fore, against the unimpressive backdrop of largely incomplete stra¬ 
tigraphy and consequently unknown cultural origins, any attempt 
at pin-pointing Harappa’s beginnings appears a trifle premature, 
as It can do no better than browse on the thistles of woefully 
inadequate data. 


How far does C.-14 dating help to fix Harappan beginnings? 
It must at once be acknowledged that no samples from the early 
Harappan level of any site in the Indus valley have been submitted 
to c_-14 test. Kot Diji, situated opposite Mohenjo-daro across 
the Indus provides no pointer to Harappan beginnings. The pre- 
Harappan phase there, known as the Kot Diji culture, ended 
around 2000 B C. (c.-14 date of 2090 for the late Kot Diji cul- 
ure level), when Harappa started. It was apparently a local 
phenomenon for Harappa ended at Kalibanjan around that date. 

Mohenjo-daro were Harappan and not 
o e ®ry (H) culture, that would give for the entire 

Known Harappan occupation at Mohenjo-daro only about three 
centuries,—a span obviously too short to cover nine structural 
phases. 

Outside the Indus basin the findings from certain Quetta 
valley sites have been used by Fairservis to determine Harappa’s 
beginnings. Samples from Damb Sadaat (period II), subjected 
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to carbon-14 test, gave dates between 2560 and 2200 B.C. The 
succeeding Damb Sadaat III, which had Harappa contact, must, 
therefore, be assigned to about 2000 B.C. The search in North 
Baluchistan and the Indus valley for correlations yielded at Sur 
Jamgal typical black-on-grey Damb Sadaat 11 ware as well as 
Quetta wet ware, common in Damb Sadast II-III, in association 
with Rana Ghimdai III pottery, at Dabar Kot Harappa occupa¬ 
tion after Rana Ghundai III period, at Harappa itself Harappa 
settlement following Rana Ghundai III, at Mohenjo-daro Quetta 
wet ware in the Harappa lower levels and elsewhere in Sind 
Harappa settlements superimposed on Amri, quite similar to 
Damb Sadaat II. From these correlations have been drawn the 
chronological conclusions that Harappa culture in the Punjab 
could not be earlier than 2000 B.C. and in Sind than 2100 B.C. 

Attractive as it is, this view has its loopholes. First of all, 
it takes no account of Harappa contacts with Hissar IH and 
Anau ni—as shown below,—during 2300—2100 B.C. Secondly 
to erect the whole edifice of Harappa chronology on tests, though 
carbon-14, of samples from a site, situated pretty far from the 
main theatre, could be rather risky. Finally, correlation does 
not necessarily denote contemporaneity. That Amri and Harappa 
cultures started in Sind only about the same time as or a little 
before their influence extended to the Quetta valley seems ‘I'fh- 
cult to maintain, when next to nothing is known of their arriva 
in Sind, let alone their origin, and not all about their subsequent 
development. 

Samples from the early Harappan layers of Kalibangan are 
under processing. These however, may provide, as Kot Diji does, 
only a locsd answer. Harappa was not a mere city-state but a 
far-flung empire—the biggest prehistoric one so far disco vere — 
and hence the answer may not be as simple as some thiim. 
Samples from several sites, including the original ones ® 

Indus valley, must be tested before an indication could be had 
regarding not only the date but also the place of ori^n o 
Harappa culture. 

If there are Aryan remains in the northwest, Aere should 
be similar ones elsewhere in the country. The earliest to be so 
identified were certain copper hoards, the first having turn up 
as early as 1822. They seem to be still coming, vide the very 
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recent one from Khurdi, Rajasthan. They comprise flat axes, 
bar-celts, shouldered-celts, curved axe-blade, chisel, bowls,— 
cbaimel-spouted and plain,—‘anthropomorphic’ figures, hatdiet, 
harpoons and swords (spear-heads?) with or without antennae and 
were recovered from various places in the Gangetic plain, over a 
wide area covering U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. As the hoards were, by and large, chance- 
finds and not the result of deliberate digging, their stratigraphical 
and chronological horizons are unknown. They have, nevertheless, 
been placed, as obvious signs of troubled times, in the latter half of 
the 2nd millenmum B.C., which must have witnessed widespread 
upheavals following Harappa’s fall in the north-west. Of the tools 
the swords and harpoons so hark back to foreign specimens in re¬ 
gard to the strengthening mid-rib, that they must be attributed 
to Aryan craftsmanship. Even if they were turned out by non- 
Aryans from local ore, they cannot be dated earlier than the Aryan 
arrival, for the mid-rib technique was unknown in India till then. 
Whether a late 2nd millenmum B.C. date could also be assigned to 
the othei tools is problematical, for their connection with dated 
material is obscure. The flat axes, the most numerous of the finds, 
are similar to Harappan models. Their very simplicity, however, 
makes derivation difficult. They could be independently produced 
at diverse centres. The bar-celts have been temptingly, though 
not very convincingly, traced to a smaller variety from Clianhu- 
daro (Harappa type) and the Nal cemetery. The channel-spouted 
W1 IS akin to pottery from Navdatoli on the Narmada and 
Cbandoh (Poona Dt.). The shouldered celts are like those of 
stone widespread in eastern India. The rings etc. do not seem to 
have been reproduced elsewhere in India or abroad. 


n recent years, trenching at Bisauli and Rajpur Parsu in 
U.P., on s^ts supposedly the same as produced the hoards, yielded 
a coarse, ill-fired, thick, ochre-colour ware without, however, any 
imp emen . On the strength of this slender evidence, rather 
s r^ge coincidence, the hoards have been linked with the 
^ ery. Moreover, since it has been found stratified at Hastina- 
painted grey ware, for which an Aryan 
authorship is bemg vigorously canvassed, the former is supposed 
to be pre-Aryan and, therefore, non-Aryan. From Bisauli, how- 
ever, had come a harpoon, from Rajpur Parsu six harpoons and 
trom Manpur, another U.P. site, where too the ware had been 
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found, a sword, —all with the characteristic mid-rib, that must 
mark them as Aryan or post-Aryan, if non-Aryan. 


Did the hoards, perhaps, fall originally into two distinct tool- 
groups of an earlier non-mid-ribbed variety and a later mid-ribbed 
type? And has the ochre-colour ware any connection, if at all, 
with the former group only? If so, one can visualise two succes¬ 
sive waves of unrest in the Gangetic basin. Fugitives fleeing from 
their homes in the face of Aryan onrush could have deposited 
hoards of non-mid-ribbed tools. To the victors, however, it 
apparently was not all beer and skittles, at least not for long. 
They were displaced either by the vanquished, who had found fresh 
strength, or by a new wave of foreign hordes. The hoards of mid- 
ribbed weapons,—they could even have been mixed with the other 
kind,—can only be thus explained and should, in that case, be put 
down to the fag-end of the 2nd or the beginning of the ^ millen¬ 
nium B.C. Extensive excavations are, indeed, needed oefore the 
tangled skein of copper hoards and ochre-washed ware can be so 
unwound as to provide a pointer to their producers and date. 


The excavators of Maheswar and Navdatoli on either bai^ of 
the Narmada as weU as Nevasa on the Pravara, a tributary of the 
Godavari, have hinted that the chalcolithic settlements there and 
also largely similar ones in Saurashtra, in the Chamba , apti, 
Godavari-Pravara and Krishna-Txmgabadhra basms, (various y 
dated by c. 14 method between 2000-1000 B.C., all sharing i^i^y 
the use of microliths and black-on-red painted pottery wit , ou 
less, local variations, were, perhaps, Aryan. The suggestion s 
been based on resemblances in certain items of material ^ture 
between these sites and some West-Asian ones, sped y _ 
Sialk and Giyan. Particular emphasis has been laid on the blade 
industry, linseed cultivation, cream-or-white-slipped ware, cnanne 
spouted and tubular-spouted vessels, conoid and concave-si e cups 
as well as painting repertoire,—geometric, plant and anunal,—re¬ 
calling post-Harappan Jhukar. Flourishing stone-blade industries, 
however, had long been established in the country before the Aryan 
arrival, e.g. the Harappan long, parallel-sided chert bla es, 
ed from the earlier Sukkur-Rohri models- The chalco ^ * 

blade industry using fine-grained stones like agate, chalcedony, - 
and based on the created guiding ridge flaking techmque or 
producUon was certainly Harappan-inspired. The blunt-bacKoa 
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blades, however, with steep retouch are reminders of a microlithic 
hunting tradition seen in geometric tools. ^ Not enough is known 
of plant-domestication in South and South-east Asia to warrant the 
derivation of Navdatoli linseed from Central Asia. Of the ceramics 
the cream-or-white-slipped ware of Gilund’s (Rajasthan) top-layer, 
Ahar I A (Rajasthan), NavdatoU I and II and Chandoli (Poona 
Dt.) is too far removed in time (over 2000 years) from Sialk 1 for 
the resemblance to be really relevant. The painting repertoire of 
the black-on-red ware, just like the Jhukar, was made up of the 
earlier Amri, Harappa and South Baluchistan elements. The Aryan 
mtroduction into the country of the cut-spout vessels of Gilund, 
NavdatoU ni, Bahai I, Daimabad II and IH and Nasik-Jorwe- 
Nevasa-ChandoU and the channel-spouted bowls of NavdatoU III 
Daimabad 11 and HI and ChandoU is hard to prove in view of their’ 
non-occurrence in north-western India. Aryan inspiration however, 
can defimte y be seen in the mid-ribbed daggers of Navdatoli HI 
and Chandoli.ta 

Add to aU this evidence the black-and-red technique.- (result- 
mg from ^erential firing) in wares of different forms from the 
early levels of the ehalcoUthic sites,-the same technique as was 
from the ewUest Harappan stratum at Lothal, Rangpur. 
etc..—the mud-bnck houses of GUund and Ahar, the huge mud- 

Harappan dimensions) stimcture 
^o the te^acotta figurines of GUund and finaUy the data for 
plant/ammd domestication. The resultant picture is a cultural 
complex With a pretty strong, though fast devolving-the geL^ 
loss of writmg except for graffiti on pots is eloquent enough-!^d 
migratory (m search of new avocations due to lis of tradel Haran 

Xu' r*"! r “ 

awut ^uw-1900 B.C., into neoUthic-chalcoUthic and microlithic 

beginning to^ 


peninsula. resistance to this Aryan drive into the 
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the Southern Deccan (e.g. Sangana Kallu), however, the neolithic- 
chalcolithic from the north apparently arrived after a local neolithic, 
characterized by the pointed-butt polished stone axe, had already 
developed. 

Yet another ware, namely, the grey painted in black—associat¬ 
ed with the Indo-Europeans in Lake Urmia (Iran), Thessaly and 
Sistan,—has been connected with the Aryan arrival in India, where 
it is reported to have been in use, during the early half of the 1st 
millennium B.C., at some forty sites, in the upper Gangetic and 
Sutlej basins and twenty-odd ones in the Ghaggar valley. But the 
evidence is not conclusive. In no site does the ware seem to have 
been in contact with the latest Harappa layer,—a thing to be ex¬ 
pected, had Harappa's doom been due to Aryan onrush. At Rupar 
in the Sutlej basin, for instance, the ceramic succeeded Harappa 
after a clear break. At the neighbouring twin sites, Bara and 
Salaura, only 300 yds. apart from each other, while th^, former 
showed no other than a Harappa settlement, the latter’s earliest 
occupational level disclosed painted grey ware with no Harappa 
signs at all. Alamgirpur too, in the upper Ganga-Yamuna doab, 
does not confirm such contact If anything, it proves the opposite 
because of an obvious hiatus between the Harappa and painted grey 
ware habitations. Even if, therefore, the Indian painted ware were 
similar to its counterpart from Western Asia and Europe, which 
is not quite clear yet,—^there is no evidence to connect the Indian 
ware with the Aryans. Moreover, none of the typical tell-tale 
accompaniment hke the shaft-hole axe etc. has turned up in associa¬ 
tion with the pottery. If Aryan at all, it was probably a local 
product made by the foreigners sometime after they settled in the 
Gangetic and Ghaggar basins under Harappan inspiration, as shown 
by some forms, decorations and graffiti marks. 

In the lustrous red ware of Saurashtra and Gujarat some have 
seen the cemetery (H) pottery. It would thus be easy to connect 
the former with aliens from the Indus basin and account for the 
end of the Harappa culture in Western India in almost the same 
manner as in the north-west. This, however, would appear im- 
warranted, since the resemblance between the wares goes hardly 
beyond colour; there is nothing symbolic about the lustrous red 
ware motifs. Moreover, the Aryans would have had to go down 
south by sea,—a means of transport uhknbwn to them then,—and 
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not gone by land, as no prehistoric site of any kind, let alone a 
lustrous red or cemetery (H) ware settlement, has been found 
along the land-route into Kathiawar from Sind 

Some of the wares discussed in the preceeding paragraphs may 
be ultimately traced to the Aryans and, perhaps, others too caught 
in the general melee of mass migrations, actually to various waves 
of raiding nomads, who apparently devastated the land for over a 
thousand years and ushered in the Dark Age. -nieir pottery, 
though made locally, ought to atavisticaUy recaU, however remotelj’,’ 
traits they encountered in their many wanderings. The evidence 
unfortunately is meagre at present especially in North-western India 
and West-Asia. There is, true, plenty of material,-an untidy heap 
as Wheeler recently deplored,—to shove into the gap between 
Hwappa’s end and the start of the northern black polished ware 
c^ture, but the sequences in the filling and their inter-relation- 
the origin of the relevant cultures and their authorship, are 
difficult to determine...And so, aU the theorising, calculated, no 
doubt, to cast a helpful gleam into the murky depths of the Dark 
Age, has not, beyond placing the diverse wares somewhere between 
2000 and 600 B-C., succeeded very much in dispelling its despondent 


Now for Harappa’s foreign relations. Working back from its 
end, its contact with Hissar III and Anau III (2300-2100 B.C.) 
Aould be capable of easy proof. For, after aU, the raiders came 
from there and they should have known prior to their start, of 
the nch land beyond the mountains to the south-east. That know- 
todge was no doubt, gained from the regular caravans that trekked 
om e the Bolan and Herirud defiles, across 

Eastern Persia to the Caspian region. Visitors, perhaps even spies, 
co^d have accompanied these caravans to the back information re¬ 
gard^ the defences and weaknesses of the land and the rich booty 
awaiting a determined band of bold adventurers. 


Among exchanges of items of material culture could be cited 
he Harappa metal tools in Hissar HI and Anau HI. In the latter 

°V°PP«^-arsenic as at Harappa. A clay cart- 
model of the Chanhu-daro type was found at Anau. A faience bead 
at Anau and a segmented one at Shah Tepe could have gone from 
the fcdus valley. Certam bronze pins and rods,—decorated with 
spiral tops and animal designs,—in the early levels of Harappa, 
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Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro could have come from Hissar and 
Anau,^ for they were typical of the barbarian way of dressing. 
Tin, lapis, lazuli, turquoise and, perhaps, jadeite could be traced to 
the Caspian sea area- 

Harappa’s contacts witli the Mesopotamian valley were evi¬ 
dently by sea. Some scholars, however, maintain that trade was 
carried on by the South Baluchis from small harbours between 
Gwatar bay and Gwadar on the Makran coast on behalf of the 
Harappans or that, if the latter did it themselves, they sailed from 
one of their South Baluchistan outposts in the heyday of their 
empire, when their influence extended over certain parts of the 
hilly tracts to the west. The geographical reason for this arrange¬ 
ment was supposed to be the notoriety of the Indus to constantly 
shift its mouth and the existence of mangrove swamps there. With 
the discovery, however, at Lothal of a scientifically built dockyard, 
with wharves, loading platform, water-locks and spillways, the 
whole problem of Harappa’s foreign contacts has to be reassessed. 
In any case, the Baluchi thesis cannot be maintained an 3 nnore. 
The Harappans, it is clear, had all along been mainly seafarers, and 
highly competent ones at that,—a theory which Fr. Heras propound¬ 
ed as early as the late thirties, several years before Lothal was 
even thought of as a worthwhile digging venture, and which 
subsequent excavations have admirably confirmed. The Harappan 
overland treks into the barbarian regions of Hissar and Anau came 
apparently only towards the end of their floruit and with what 
consequences we already know. 

The Harappan maritime trade was, no doubt, centred round 
Lothal and possibly other ports like Bhagatrav, sheltering snugly 
behind the jutting Kathiawar peninsula and ideally situated on the 
river-estuaries in the Cambay gulf to give adequate protection to 
ocean-going craft from the buffetings of a turbulent monsoon-sea. 

As evidence of Harappan relations with Mesopotimia in 
Akkadian times, roughly contemporary with Hissar HI and Anau 
IH, may bo cited several Harappa square seals, pieces of Harappa 


13. They could have been even earlier, but in view of unscientific stra¬ 
tigraphy, based on an arbitrary datum-line related to Karachi sea-level, one 
can hardly be sure. 
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conch-shell inlay-work and a scratched representation of a humped 
bull. Another interesting item was a die, spotted in the typical 
Harappa fashion i.e. 1 opposite 2 , 3 opposite 4, 5 opposite 6,—quite 
unlike the modem system where two opposite sides total up to 
seven. Special mention may be made of a Harappa sealing, bearing 
the imprint of coarse cotton cloth,—eloquent testimony to the 
antiquity of Indian textile trade. 

There is frequent mention, in Sumerian documents, of Dilmun, 
which probably was the name by which the Sumerians knew 
Harappa. Ur-Nanshe, King of Lagash (c. 2400 B.C.), referred to 
timber-carrying Dilmun boats. Sargon of Akkad spoke of Dilmun 
ships anchored at his capital. While recently published documents 
of Ur talk of ivory and ivory objects, brought in by boats from 
Dilmun, an unpublished tablet calls Dilmun an important city- 
state, to which the peoples of the entire civilised world took their 
goc>d.s,—Turkish, Meluhha, Magan, the ‘sea-land’, Ham and Sumer. 
This text further says that Dilmxm was a city with great buildings 
and a land rich in barley, dates and timber. That Dilmun was no 
ordinary place but one to which the Sumerians had special attach¬ 
ment could be gathered from their flood-myth, according to which 
Ziusudra, the Sumerian Noah, was translated by the gods to live 
as an immortahto Dilmun,—“a place where the sun rises”—which, 
according to their own tradition, was the place of their origin. While 
a Danisli archaeological expedition, working on Bahrain island, 
generaUy. identified with Dilmim, has so far not succeeded in im- 
earthing any really worth-while evidence, the Dilmun-Harappa 
equation appears very plausible.^^ 

The items of export from Dilmun, mentioned in the Sumerian 
documents, are indeed interesting. To judge by the millions of 
baked pots and burnt bricks left behind, the Harappans must have 
used timber aplenty. They, nevertheless, seem to have had enough 
surplus for export. In regard to ivory India was the sole world 
supplier till about the beginning of the Christian era, when negligi¬ 
ble competition from Ethiopia started. Indian ivory was ousted 
from world markets only in recent times by the fine-grained 
equatorial African variety. Indian ivory monopoly apparently 


14. Kramer, Letter, captioned “Dilmun 
Time* of India, dated Jan. 29, 1961. 


— Harappa”, to the Editor, The 
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began in tbe palmy days of Harappa, already when, to judge from 
skeletal remains and gl3i>tic art, the elephant had been domesti¬ 
cated.' 

What could have gone in return from Akkad to Harappa is 
difficult to determine,—^probably haematite, the red iron oxide, 
from the Persian gulf islands. The three cylinder-seals found at 
Mohenjo-daro, though locally made, were no doubt inspired by 
Sumerian tastes, for there is nothing more distinctive of Sumerian 
culture than the cylinder-seals. 

For some scholars the quest for Harappan foreign contacts ends 
here, for they do not think that Harappa culture, as we know it 
in its mature phase, was much older than Akkadian times. They 
would give it utmost another couple of hundred years and place 
its lower limit at 2500 B.C. Any earlier Indian contact with the 
west is credited to the South Baluchistan Kulli cizlture. Since its 
later phase, as proved by points of contact, was contemporary with 
Harappa, its earlier stage, it is argued, must ante-date Harappa. 
This conclusion does not follow. If digging has been stratigraphi- 
cally unsatisfactory in the Indus valley, it has not been very much 
better in Baluchistan. True, Fairservis’s recent excavations at Kile 
Ghul Mohammad and Damb Sadaat (Quetta valley) and Sur Jangal 
(North Baluchistan) have confirmed and completed the earlier 
findings of Ross, who established sequences at Rana Ghundai by 
not really scientific excavation but prolonged observation of the 
mound’s strata, exposed in complete cross-section by manure- 
hungry villagers. Fairservis’s work has also confirmed Beatrice de 
Cardi’s reconnaissance in Central Baluchistan. In South Balu¬ 
chistan, however, things have hardly changed since Stein’s survey 
and random trenching as eg. at Mehi and Shahi-tump, and 
Hargreaves’ work at Nal. We are not aware of the beginnings of 
South Baluchistan Kulli culture. It might well be later than the 
known phase of Harappa and the latter’s influence might well have 
crossed the western hills only towards the fag-end of the former. 
There are no means of defining the position at present. 

Moreover, there is no evidence at all that South Baluchistan 
boasted of such major ports as could harbour sea-going craft. 
Possibly there were a few fishing villages between Gwatar bay and 
Gwadar, but no harbours with dockyards that could compare with 
Lothal. At the moment, therefore, there is nothing at all by way 
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of evidence to prevent om: considering any Indian relations vrith 
the west prior to 2500 B.C. as Harappan. 


Of Harappan contact with the land of the twin rivers and y-lnm 
in Early Dynastic times there seem to have been quite a few 
instances. The scarlet ware,—so called from the bright red paint 
used in addition to the black,—that turned up at Susa, Khuzistan, 
Musyan and also the Diyala region near Baghdad, and that depicted 
animals, like goats, black buck and even the bos indicus, among 
spiked trees, was obviously Indian-inspired with regard to not only 
the objects painted but even the composition. A Sumerian scarlet 
pot contained a scene of bull-worship, than which there could be 
nothing more characteristically Indian. On a steatite cup from 
Tell Agrab was found carved an Indian humped bull. On a cylinder- 
seal from Ur,—^nothing more typically Sumerian,—^was cut a hump¬ 
ed bull,—nothing mftre typicaUy Indian- A cylinder-seal from Tell 
Asmar with exquisite carvings of an elephant and two each of 
rhinoceros and crocodile, done in typical Harappan style, is note- 
worthy.is At Susa were found clay figurines of the humped bull, 
pots painted with the bull design and asphalt vases with the bull 
in relief. From Ur came a chain of golden pipal leaves,^ as 
obviously Indian as the humped bull.» The identification with 
Indian teak of a piece of wood, found in the ruins of a temple to 
the moon goddess at Mukheir, is of great interest. 


• thirty seals with Harappa script signs, recovered from 

various Mesopotamian sites, only a dozen are assignable to dated 
levels. Most of these are definitely Akkadian or post-Akk-adian. 
How many are pre-Akkadian is a matter of controversy. But even 
the most conservative opinion ascribes one or two to pre-Sargonid, 
l.e, at least Early Dynastic times.^® 


/ 


creSv CivilisaUon and Near East," Annual Bihlio- 

graphy of Indian Archaeology, 1932 , p. 3 and pi 1 

16. Not beech leaves, as WooUey summarised. ' 

17. From one of the Royal tombs of Ur was picked up the statue of a 

irMohCTjo-dai^^' “ 

tion^^om^ seals discovered by the Danish Bahrain expedi- 

taXdtThM, ^ naturalistic representation of annals, 

Abu Dhabi came black on 

red or grey ware with the humped buU d«,ign 
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Stone vessels elaborately carved with realistic representation 
of huts,—complete with woven matting walls and reed-bundle 
doorways,—came from Mari just over the Syrian border, Khafajah, 
Lagash, Adab and Susa. Another class of vessels with carving in 
imitation of basketry or woven fabric turned up at Susa, Kish and 
Ur, They are all dated in the Early Dynastic III period. Both 
types were found in the Bampur region and at Mohenjo-daro. The 
latter yielded the ‘hut-pot’ from the lowest level and the other 
variety from a late level. Only the second t 5 ^pe came from the 
KuUi culture of South Baluchistan. Of the two views regarding 
these ves.sels one has it that they were Sumerian in origin and that 
the second type evolved from the first. The Bampur specimens 
were only second-rate copies, where the matting wall and door¬ 
ways, though roughly executed, can still be recognised, whereas 
the Kulli and Mohenjo-daro (late level) ones were third-rate imita¬ 
tions, where the hut has completely disappeared. The vessel from 
the early levels of Mohenjo-daro must have been a direct import 
from Sumer. This deduction does not compel conviction, for the 
later Mohenjo-daro specimen could very well have been derived 
from the earlier one, about which there is nothing pai^cularly 
Sumerian. The other view, which does not make much of the 
dishnction between the types of ‘urns’, considers them as having 
originated in Kulli and spread abroad. The find from the earliest 
known Mohenjo-daro level is dismissed with the facile explanation 
that the level in question was later than tlie earlies phase of Kulli, 
—qiiod est probandum. There is nothing to show that the stone 
vessels whi^ might have carried somfe unguent, redolent with 
spices,—a typical Indian export through the ages,—were not pro¬ 
ducts of the Harappa civilisation. 

Dynastic Egypt,—equated chronologically with Early Dynastic 
Sumer,—^seems to have had contact with Harappa. Towar^ the 
close of the preceding Gerzean period, there was a profusion, in 
Upper Egypt, of objects of ivory, culminating in its lavish use m 
the Dynastic pyramids. The limited use of the product in 
Gerzean and Amratian (pre-Gerzean) times could be explained y 
small local (African) supplies. But the prodigality witnesse 
from the end of Gerzean could be accounted for only by addition 
imports from abroad. In the ancient world only Ethiopia, besi es 
India, was credited with ivory supplies,—equatorial African ivory 
was unheard of then. Ethiopian, however, must have been meagre, 
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for domestication of the elephant,—a sine qun non for large ivory 
stocks,—^was unsystematic in Ethiopia even as late as the 6th cen, 
A.D. The traveller, Cosmas, Indikopleustes, has testified to that. 
A jortiori Ethiopian supplies to Dynastic Egypt mxist have, indeed, 
been extremely restricted. Egypt, however, could have got her 
re^uiremens from India, where archaeological proof can be adduced 
for elephant-domestication even in Harappan times. 

Of Harappa pre-Dynastic contact with Sumer some seals may 
be noted as evidence. One with Harappan script came from a pre- 
Dynastic grave at Ur.w Frankfort’s list of Sumerian cylinder-seals 
contains at least three,*® depicting elephant-like creatures. One*‘ of 
them from Jemdet Hasr levels (c. 3000 B.C.) is particularly signi- 
cant. The Sumerian glyptic artist had cut a group of animals, one 
of them the taurelephantus, a composite beast with the body and 
horns of a bull and the head and trunk of an elephant. The ele¬ 
phant-part at least of the animal was obviously Indian-inspired. 
In fact, quite a few Indus seals carry the representation of an 
almost similar composite being with the easily recognisable bull's 
horns and legs and elephant’s trunk. Notice also a Jemdet Nasr 
cylinder-seal with thirteen unicorns carved in the typical style of 
several Harappa seals. 

The lion-hunt stele recovered from the Jemdet Nasr level of 
Uruk is of capital significance. The hunters are dressed like Semi¬ 
tes. Lions, however, never dwell in the desert to which the hunt¬ 
ers apparently belonged. Neither was Sumer a habitat of lions. 
The quest for the home of these beasts has led scholars to Upper 
Egypt, where certain objects of the Gerzean culture, contempora- 
with Jemdet Nasr and Late Uruk in Sumer, have turned up, 
^ch exhibit similarities with the Mesopotamian lion-hunt stele. 

Jebel el-Arak ivory knife-handle and the Hierakonpolis tomb 
frescoe contain, besides others, the representation of a man dompt- 
ing lions. In the former case the dompter, dbviously Asiatic, looks 
Jr® c 0" lion-hunt stele. It has been suggested that 

e Semites inhabiting the desert intervening Egypt and Sumer 
acted as carriers of ideas between two nascent civilisations. The 


W. cf. Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, p. 335. 

W. Renkfort, Cylinder Seals, PI. V, p. PI. VIb and c. 
tie Ihe PL VI C. 
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implication is that the animal on the lion-hunt stele must have 
gone from Africa. The lion-fight theme, however, was thoroughly 
foreign to Egypt and went there, most scholars admit, from Meso¬ 
potamia, where it was quite at home. But a close scrutiny of 
the relevant Egyptian representations reveals certain discrepan¬ 
cies. The long-haired, long-maned lions and the heavily clothed 
dompter of the Gebel el-Arak knife-handle are not exactly the 
same as the hairless beasts and the nude man of the Hierakonpolis 
tomb. The former composition evokes a cold climate like that of 
the Levant, while the latter recalls a hot and humid habitat. The 
ivory-carver’s inspiration was obviously Levantine, say, Syrian. 
But no hon-fight documents have turned up in the Levant. The 
Egyptian carver, it is hence evident, got his theme not straight 
from Mesopotamia but via Syria. The Egyptian tomb painter, 
however, would have been directly indebted to Sumer.^ 

And yet, as the lion was foreign to Mesopotamia, could it be 
that the Sumerian lapidary got the idea of the lion alone from the 
Levant or Africa to use it for cutting a scene of Semites, or 
Sumerians, as some think, in Semitic guise, — hunting lions? Not 
from the Levant, since the animal is not long-haired. Not likely 
from Africa either, since the lion is vmrepresented in any Egyptian 
records prior to the ones xmder discussion; in fact the lion enters 
Egyptian art in a conspicuous manner only from Pharaonic times. 
The probability, therefore, is that the Mesopotamian stele-cu^r 
obtained the idea of the lion from India, — the only place o er 
than the Levant and Africa, — where the animal, though per a^ 
of foreign origin, has had a long existence and even ^ 

a few Harappan seals. At least two of these, with lion - g r 
legend, recall to mind the well-known Sumerian series of i ga 
mesh seals depicting the fighter, sometimes with lions an at o » 
times with other animals, even composite,—a theme so c arac 
ristic of Sumerian civilisation and bequeathed as an heir oom o 
all subsequent Mesopotamian culture and even to 
noted earlier. The Sumerians apparently received not mere y 
idea of the lion but even the lion-fight theme itself from la- 


22. The lion-fight theme, as 'represented on the Egyptian 
could very well have gone direct from India — as shown latw, as 

23. Some identify the beast with the tiger but the lions mane 
ttisable. 
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Some scholars claim that the famous Mesopotamian lion-hunt 
stele" really belonged not to the Jemdet Nasr but the preceding 
Uruk period and later on incorporated in a Jemdet Nasr construc¬ 
tion. If this contention were true, it would push Indo Sumerian 
relations right back to the very dawn of urban civilisation in the 
land of the twin rivers. 

The foregoing data point to Sumerian with Indian habits and 
Indian setUers with Sumerian tastes. Both contingencies are but 
to be expected, as often happens when people of one land migrate 
to another. There is invariably an exchange and ultimately a 
borrowing of ideas. No immigrants can live completely isolated 
from and thoroughly insulated agains their new environment. 
Likewise, no community can be impervious to influences from 
foreign settlers. One can, therefore, easily, visualise an Indian 
trading community in Sumerian ports, with a cult of its own 
endeavouring to maintain its distinctive culture, while at the same 
time trying to adapt itself to the strange surroundings and passing, 
in the bargain, a part of its own heritage to the hosts, — a picture 
persUting through perhaps the Uruk but surely the Jemdet Nasr, 
Early Dynastic, Akkadian, Assyrian and Babylonian times. The 
Indian colonists, scattered over Sumer, as attested by thirty-odd 
Harappa seals, were no doubt, merchants, hailing mostly from 
Kathiawar-Gujarat, with Lothal as focal point, and acting as agents 
for their Indian principals, _ a tale repeated innumerable times 
in various lands during the course of centuries right down to the 
present day. 

Here apparently the searcher for Harappan ties with the world 
outside cries a halt. The delving into the dark recesses of a dim 
past led him down to definitely the Jemdet Nasr and probably the 
Uruk period of Sumer, to at least late, if not early, 4th. miUen- 
nium B.C. But the farther back he had gone from Harappa’s end 
t e t inner got the evidence. He had to deliberately shy away 
from scores of similarities, going, on the Sumerian side, well into 
pre-Dynastic times, in e.g. script symbols, ethnic traits, burial 
customs, brick architecture, toilet accessories, fishing tackle, metal- 


24. It is supposed to have been a votive offering originally made to an 
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casting, bead-etching, domestic decoration, dressing patterns, 
pottery motifs, sculptural details, etc., because there was nothing 
unequivocally Indian or Sumerian about them and, therefore, the 
direction of dispersal, if any, was difficult to judge. Their cumu¬ 
lative significance either way could be relevant only in the con¬ 
text of a settled Harappan chronology. A more intensive burrow¬ 
ing into West-Asian records for incontrovertibly Indian imports, 
— most important as providing indisputable chronological points 
du depart without the disconcerting time-lag and consequent 
scaling down of dates, usually argued in the case of foreign finds 
in India, — should prove more fruitful. Digging and more digging 
will, as Wheeler said in another context, ultimately solve the 
problem. 

Finally a few conclusions. In almost the middle of the huge 
fertile crescent, bounded by the Nile and the Indus, a regular 
succession of cultures from the palaeolithic to recent times has 
been traced; in 1953 Dr. Ralph Solecki of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute cut a shaft 4'X4'X26' in the cave of Shanidar in Northern 
Iraq and proved continuous occupation from Neanderthal times 
(c. 60,000 B.C.). to the beginning of the Christian era. In several 
places of the wide area, e.g. Tasa and Fayum in Egypt, Wadi 
Natuf and Jericho in Palestine, Mersin in Cilicia, Hazdar in 
Turkey, Tell Hassuna and Jarmo in Mesopotamia, Tepe Sialk in 
Persia the transition from a hunting and food-gathering economy 
to food-production had been, but not necessary at the same time. 
The earliest has been dated c. 6000 B.C. The passing from t e 
use of stone to metal (copper) or, in other words, from se -su 
cient agricultural production to a surplus economy, 
sustain a part of the population not directly engaged in f ^ pro 
duction but in other occupations, including arts and crafts, ’ 

from a simple culture to a complex civilization had a so een 
effected in the same region, resulting in the establishment o a 
number of floxirishing urban communities, suirounded by sever 
satellite-villages. 

This archaeological record is corroborated by botanical 
zoological evidence. In the Near East the wild grasses, from w 
the first food crops, namely, wheat and barley, were grown, me 
been found. Moreover, the wild varieties of the ® 

sheep, goat and cattle have been identified in this region. 
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conclusion is, therefore, drawn, on the theory of ‘zoning’ of 
cultures, that, as simple agricultural life must have begun the 
earhest in the middle of the said region, namely Iran-Iraq, its 
occurrence in neighbouring areas must be accounted for by mig¬ 
ration or borrowing. And so, the Baluchistan and Indus valley 
farming cultures like Quetta, Zhob, KuUi, Amri etc., and ultimate¬ 
ly the Harappa civilisation itself must have their beginnings in 
the Near East. 

Plausible as it is, the conclusion i& rather premature. Because 
of the flying start archaeological work got off to in Western Asia 
the results obtained there have far outstripped those in India. 
Though excellent achievements, qualitatively easily on a par with 
those of techmcally better equipped nations, can now be credited 
to the Indian archaeological survey and other institutions, plenty 
of leeway has yet to be made to catch up with the Near and Middle 
East. While full reports on some Indian excavated sites are not 
yet available, there is no knowing what is in store for us in other 
explored and partially dug-up ones. Small wonder, hence, the 
prehistoric panorama has many a hazy horizon- We are, never¬ 
theless, able to distinguish certain broad stages of man’s ancient 
activities. 

The first was an early stone age, — archaeologists, by the way, 
are still argueing about an appropriate terminology for the Indian 
lithic cultures, — almost as old as the latter half of the European 
lower palaeolithic. After a considerable time-lag followed the 
middle stone age, roughly contemporary with the European upper 
palaeolithic. After yet another long interval came the micro- 
lithic, v-ddespread in both time and space and rather modestly 
estimated to have started about 4000 B.C., — a date fixed for 
implements found embedded in fossil sand-dunes (teris) at the 
southern land’s end by correlation with ancient sea-levels. The 
possibility, however, of some of the teri material being older has 
not been ruled out. Likewise, an earlier date, supported by geo- 
chronological data, has been suggested for the Birbhanpur (Damo- 
dar Valley) microlithic industry. Later began the neolithic, 
which ushered in settled farming conditions. 

Proof, however, of an early transition from the hunting stage 
to that of agricultural settlement is hard to come by. The pro* 
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blem gets pretty complicated by not only the considerable overlaps 
of the earlier stone cultures into the later ones but also the 
presence of numerous ‘modem ancients’, who still live in varying 
stages of stone age environment and the emergence of some of 
whom into the neolithic was obviously quite recent. And yet, at 
e.g. Utnur in the southern Deccan and Nurzahom in Ka.shmir 
(with c. 14 dates of c. 2300 and 1900 B.C. respectively) the tran¬ 
sition seems proven. Though the polished stone axe is considered 
a concomitant of the Indian neolithic complex, yet its presence 
seems, on Near-Eastern analogy, unnecessary for proving the 
transition from hunting to agriculture. The Langhnaj (Gujarat) 
evidence, therefore, of pottery, grain-grinding equipment and 
anim al domestication, associated with an essentially microlithic 
industry, could indicate that the folk were early on the road to 
food-production. C. 14 dating here would be most valuable. 

The primitive plants and beasts, from which the cultivated 
food grains and domesticated animals respectively came, have all 
been found in India or its immediate neighbourhood. At Harappa 
were grown bread wheat and barley. The wild grasses, from 
which bread wheat arose are not known, but the most prinutiye 
cultivated varieties are grown today, among various places, in 
Kashmir and Western India. The wild varieties of barely, 
which the cultivated ones have been derived, are still to be foun 
in North Afghanistan besides other places. Of the Har^^ 
domesticated animals the humped bull, elephant and water-bu a o 
were typically Indian. Animals common to India and the Near- 
Eastern agricultural communities were the dog, goat, sheep, pig, 
cat and ass. The camel found in Harappa was not known to le 
original farming settlements of Western Asia. Were archaeolo^, 
therefore, able to prove definitely an early transition in n la 
from hunting to herding and farming, corroborative evidence roro 
botany and zoology seems available. 

The ‘zoning’ concept, so assiduously upheld by some, appears 
workable in regard to restricted areas but could be mislea ing, 
when applied to far-flimg regions. If the theory of a single centre 
of dispersion, from which agriculture spread elsewhere, were 
reasonable, that of several centres, where agricultural expenmen 
succeeded, is not less so. Given the environment following e 
final retreat of the Pleistocene ice-sheet, man could have ma 
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